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VOLUME I 


P, 972%, at-BALADHURI, add to Bibliography: Khalil Athamina, The sources of al-Balddhuri’s Ansab 
al-ashraf, in JSAI v (1984), 237-62. 


VOLUME II 

P. 15, GAGHANIYAN, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghdniydn in early Islamic 
times, in Iran, Jnal. of the Brit. Inst. of Pers. Studies, xix (1981), 1-20. 

P. 75>, DADALOGHLU, add to Bibliography: K.-D. Wannig, Der Dichter Karaca Oglan. Studien sur tirki- 
schen Liebeslyrik, Freiburg i.Br. 1980. (Studien zur Sprache, Gesch. und Kultur d. Tiirkvélker, i). 

P. 571%f., DJUDDA, see now G. R. Hawting, The origin of Jedda and the problem of al-ShuSayba, in Arabica 
xxxi (1984), 318-26, who finds no souna evidence that Djudda existed in pre-Islamic times or that 
the exact location of its predecessor as the port of Makka, al-Shu‘ayba, can be pinpointed with 
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P. 585%, DJUGHRAFTYA, |. 5., instead of 56/1166 read 561/1166 

P, 721», EXISTENCE, (0 reference add and aAnniyya. 

P. 840%, FATHPOR-SIKRI, add fo Bibliography S. A. A, Rizvi and V. J. A. Flynn, Fathpur-Sikri, Bombay 
1975. 


VOLUME III 


P. 227%, at-HARRA, add to Bibliography: M. J. Kister, The Battle of the Harra, Some socio-economic aspects, 
in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 33-49. 

P. 679%, IBN ‘ABD at-ZAHIR, ||, 19-14 from bottom, instead of the sentence beginning He composed the 
genealogy of al-Hakim ... read He composed the genealogy of al-Hakim, which was confirmed by 
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{g.v.], see Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, x, 116 ff. 


VOLUME IV 


Pp, ve 1. 24, instead of J. W. ALLEN ... 1105 read (J. ALLAN, London], 1105 
|. 19 from below, instead of Princeton University read Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

P. x1, instead of Taeschner ... Gotha 1926 read Taeschner, Wegenets = Franz Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen, 2 vols., Leipzig 1924-6. 

P. 118%, ISHBILIYA, add to Bibliography: Crénica del Moro Rasis, ed. D. Catalan and Maria Soledad de 
Andrés, Madrid 1974, 91-6, 305-6; [bn Hazrn, Djamharat al-ansdb, Cairo 1962, index; Ibn al- Khatib, 
A‘mal, index. 

P. 137%, at-ISKANDARIYYA, add fo Bibliography: Numerous pieces of information about the working of 
the port of Alexandria are given in the Minhddy of al-Ma!chzdmi, in the parts translated and comment- 
ed upon by Cl. Cahen, Douanes et commerce dans les ports méditerranéens de VEgypte médiévale, in 
JESHO (1965), reproduced in idem, Makhzimiyydt, Leiden 1978. Furthermore, the author called 
al-Nuwayri, Muhammad b. K4sim, author of the [/mam al-a‘lam, should be clearly distinguished 
from his homonym, the celebrated author of the Nihdya.The I/mdm, written in regard to the attack. 
on Alexandria by Peter of Cyprus in 1367 and from which come the extracts studied in the articles 
of Combes cited in the Bidl,, has now been edited by A.S. Atiya in 4 vols. in the Haydarabad Series, 
1968-72. 

P. 322, KA‘BA, add to Bibliography: G. R. Hawting, “We were not ordered with entering it but only with 
circumambulating it.’ Hadith and fiqgh on entering the Ka‘ba, in BSOAS xivii (1984), 228-42. 

P. 471%, KALAM, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, A medieval Islamic prototype of the fountain-pen?, in 
JSS xxvi (1981), 229-34. 

P. 501%, at-KALI, |. 1, instead of 189 read 289 
ll, 10-12, instead of from memory... into account read from memory in his new home, or he made 
critical observations and commentaries, following the ‘Iraki tradition which he knew, upon 
1. 2§ from below, after 1392/1972 add (cf. MMM‘A xx/2 (1974), 49-130) 

P. 546%, KANNANOR, add to Bibliography: G. Bouchon, Mamale de Cananor, un adversaire de l' Inde portu- 
gaise (1507-7528), Hautes études islamiques et orientales d'histoire comparée 7, Paris 1975. 

P. 599%, KARADJA OGHLAN, add to Bibliography: K.-D. Wannig, Der Dichter Karaca Oglan. Studien 
zur tiirkischen Liebeslyrik, Freiburg i.Br. 1980. (Studien zur Sprache, Gesch. und Kultur d. Tiirk- 
volker, 1), 

733", KASRAWI TABRIZI, add to Bibliography: E. Jung, Ahmad Kasrawi. Ein Beitrag zur Ideen- 
geschichte Persiens im 20. Jahrhundert, Diss. phil. Freiburg i.Br. 1976, 

757°, KATIB, |. 24, instead of M. Kanter read M. Carter 

772", KATRAN, |. 35 from below, instead of xe8la, read xe8pla; instead of kaariya read kadriya 

814*-», KAY KA’US ». ISKANDAR, last para and Bibl, Five completely independent Old Ottoman 
versions of the Kdbiis-ndma have in fact survived, the best known of which is that of Merdjiimek 
Abmed (9,v.). The version at Kazan in 1882, 1889, etc. (and not in 1298/1880-1) is not by this last 
Ottoman author, but is a version in what is called by H. F. Hofman (Turkish literature, a bio- 
bibliographical survey, Section 111, Part 1 v 6, p. 65) “Old Tatar", possibly via an Ottoman inter- 
mediary. 
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P. 870%, KEMAKH add to Bibliography: R. H. Unal, Monuments salgiqides de Kemah (Anatolie orientale). 
in REI, xxxv (1967), 149-72. 
P. 902”, at-KHADIR, add to Bibliography: H. Schwarzbaum, in Fabula, iii (rosy), <5x ff. 
P. 910°, KH"AF, add to Bibliography: J.Aubin, Un santon qithistani de Vépoque timovride, in REI, xxxv (1967), 
185-216. 
P. 914%, KHAFD, add to signature and O. Meinarpvus. 
P. 962%, aL-KHALIL s. AHMAD, I. 39 from below, instead of aL-FARAHIDI read 4L-FARAHIDI 
1. 17 from below, instead of Falknerliteratur read Falknereiliteratur 
P. 9624, 1. 36, instead of ibn Ahmad read ibn-Ahmad 
1, 37, instead of Sibawayhs read Sibawaihs 
1. 18 from below, instead of 266 read 366 
l. 14 from below, tnstead of 4075 ff. read 4075 f. 
P. 963%, 1, 32 instead of Fa@ id read Fait 
1, 18 from below, after author add, a pseudo-ai-Khalil, 
P. 9634, 1. 19, instead of 303 read 304 
|. 22, after 67-80 add; A. Spitaler, in DLZ 81 (1960), 612-16; cf. J. Fiick, in ZDMG rrr (1961), 464- 
69, Arabic tr. in MML‘A (Cairo) 18 (1964), 33-47 
Ml, 34 and 37, instead of ff. read f. 
1, 22 from below, instead of 37-9 read 37-42 
1, 17 from below, after 1960; add H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, Beirut 1961, i, index; ‘A. al- 
Zubaydi, al-Khalil al-misikar, in al-Mawrid iv/4 (1975), 23-29; 
1. 2 from below, after 1373/1954 add, 43-7 
P. 964°, KHALIL s. ISHAK, |. 14, instead of born in Cairo read died in Caire 
P. 1034”, at-KHARADJ, |. 32, add: R. S. Cooper, The assessment and collection «f thurai tux in medieval Egypt, 
in JAOS 96 (1976), 365-82 (important), 
P, 1690, KHASI, last line, after 123 add; this belief has been affirmed by Muslim law; see R. Brunschvig, 
Averroés juriste, in Etudes d’orientalisme ... Lévi-Provengal, Paris 192, i, 65, n. 79 = Etudes d’Isla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, ii, 197, n. 79. 
P. 1099”, aL-KHASSA wa-'L-“AMMA, 1. 30 from below, after mischief-makers. add (It should be noted, 
however, that the Shi‘ites applied the term ‘amma disparagingly to the Sunnites; see R. Brunschvig, 
Figh fatimide et histoire de U' Ifriqiya, in Mélanges ...G. Marcais, Algiers 1957, ii, 13 = Etudes d’Isla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, i, 64.) 
P, 111%, at-KHATIB at-BAGHDADLI, |. 18 from below, after hadith add (ibid., i, 417) 
. 17 from below, after Kiifa add (Yakat, Udaba’, i, 246) 
- 14 from below, after Nishaptr add (Ta?rikh Baghdad, v, 67; x, 383) 
. 12 from below, after Rayy add (ibid., xi, 115) 
. 8 from below, instead of 1922 read 1911. 
. 6 from below, after Dinawar add (Subki, Tabakdt, iii, 12; *iv, 29) 
. 20, instead of Udaba? i., read Udabda?, i, 
. 25, instead of 210-17 read 210-27. 
. 25 from below, instead of 1974, i, 69-73 read 1976, i, 70-74 
. 17 from below, after Baghdad add a year later 
. 22, instead of Ildhiyat read [léhiyat 
. 27, after 1971; add *Beirut 1974; 
|. 23 from below, instead of 69-73 read 70-74 
1. 22 from below, after 'I-tafrik, add a work about traditioners with similar names and their identifi- 
cation, 
], 18 from below, after 175 ff. add; printed Beirut 1975 
|, 17 from below, after al-‘amal add, a small paraenetic book concerning 201 ahddith abyat and akwal 
by well-known individuals, named and anonymous poets, prophets and sages (e.g. quotations from 
the Torah), on both concepts ‘ilm and Samal, always introduced by tsna@ds 
after by al-Albani, add Beirut 1386/1966, *1389/1969, 

1112, ], 12, after 13 add; *iv, 33. 

1155", KHAYR at-DIN PASHA, I. 13-14 from below, instead of G. S. van Krieken read idem 
1. 11 from below, instead of idem read G. S. van Krieken 

1162r, AL-KHAYYAT, Asi ‘:-Husayn, |. 14 from below, instead of Aba read Abi 

162°, 1. 9, delete about 

1163, |. 6, instead of 7 read -7 

1, 29, instead of 6 read -6 

!. 19 from below, instead of 5 read -5 

I. 14 from below, instead of 4 read -4 

last line, instead of 6 {f., 85, 11. 5 ff. read -6 ff, 85, 11. -5 ff. 

Plate XLVII, KHAZAF, caption No, 1 belongs to the left-hand photograph, caption No. 2 to the right-hand 
photograph. 

P. 1171*, Add to Bibliography, section ‘General’; E. J. Grube, Islamic pottery of the 8th to the 15th century in the 
Keir collection, London 1976; G. Oney, Islamic tile art, Osaka 1975; J. Zick-Nissen, Islamische 
Keramik, Katalog, Diisseldorf 1973; Keramos, No. 64, Berlin, April 1974 (in coniunction with the 
preceding reference). — Section ‘Technique’: J. C. Gardin, Code pour l'analyse des formes de poteries, 
CNRS Paris 1976. — Section ‘China and Islam’: Y. Crowe, Certains types et techniques de la céramique 
de Suse, in Atti del VIT Convegno Internazionale della ceramica, Albisola 1974. — Section ‘Turkey’: 
W. B. Denny, The ceramic revetments of the mosque of Riistem Pasha and the environment of change, 
New York 1977; M. Meinecke, Fayence Dekorationen seldschukischer Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, 
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in DAI Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xiii, Tiibingen 1976; G. Gney, Turkish ceramic tile art, Tokyo 1976; 
idem, Tiirk cint sanats, Istanbul 1976, — Section ‘Special studies’: G. A. Brikina, Karabulak, Moscow 
1974. 


VOLUME V 

P. 84%, KIBLA, I. 9: al-Djaghmini lived ca 618/1221-22, since, according to Hadjdji Khallfa (though not in 
the printed versions of the Kask/ al-zuniin), this was the date of composition of his treatise on as- 
tronomy. 

P. 85*, 2nd formula from bottom: the quantity Cos @m is to be multiplied by the preceding quotient and 
the product is to be added to Sin py Sin 9. 

P. 85>, 1. 8, before a Saserh = 
1. 10, bifore Ie So aS 2 insert = 
1, 15, before 22 ou Cos At insert = 
ll. 16 and 17, instead of OME read OM, 

P. 86>, 1. 4, after sin 0, insert = 
tst and 2nd equations beneath Fig. 5, insert = 

P.87, Table 1, instead of tj read p 

P, 87%, ll. and 9, instead of fp and g@ read fy and gy. 

P. 88>, add to Bibliography: On the problems of mosque orientation see D. A. King, Astronomical alignments 
in medieval Islamic religious architecture, in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1982. 

P. 106", KILWA, !. 10 from below, instead of Kivinve read Kivinje 
1, 8 from below, instead of Dar es Salam read Dar es Salaam, the official spelling 

P. 142-3, KIRIM, add to Bibliography: Le khanat de Crimée dans les archives du Musée du Palais de Topkaps, 
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. 243%, 


. 268%, 


prés. par A. Bennigsen, P. Boratav et autres, Paris/Den Haag 1978; M. Berindei and G. Veinstein, 
La présence ottomane au sud de la Crimée et en Mer d’Azov dans la premiére moitié du XVI¢ siécle 
in Cahiers du Monde russe et sovidtique xx (1979), 389-456; G. Veinstein, La population au sud de 
la Crimée au début de la domination ottomane, dans Memorial Omer Litfi Barkan, Paris 1980, 227- 
49 (Bibl. de }'Inst. Francais d'Archéol. d’Istanbul, xxviii); Catalogue des microfilms des ouvrages 
intéressant les musulmans de l'U.R.S.S. . . ., iii: Crimée, Paris 1963 (stencilled). 

K1Z, 3rd paragraph: Ewliya Celebi and, following him, Mamboury are wrong when saying that the 
Kiz-tashl, i.e. the Byzantine “‘Maiden's stone" (of porphyry), was incorporated into the Sileymaniyye 
Mosque. The order books (1550-7) of the Siileymaniyye mention the transportation of a column 
from the Kiztash! Maballesi to the mosque, but that one was from granite. See C. Mango, Antique 
statuary and the Byzantine beholder, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers xvii, Washington 1963, 61; O. L, 
Barkan, Stileymaniye Cami ve insaatr, Ankara 1972-9, i, 344-6, ii, 23-4, Nos. 44-5; J. M. Rogers, The 
state and the arts in Ottoman Turkey, i, The stones of the Siileymaniye, in IJ MES xiv (1982), 79. 
KORDOS, The correct name in Ottoman Turkish of the city of Corinth emerges rather as Kérdes 
or Gordes in the pages of Ewliya Celebi, where it is consistently spelt with kaf/gaf and not with &df, 
confirmed by such European renderings as Gourdese (Bernard Randolph, 1689) and Ghiurdos (W. M. 
Leake, ca, 1805). Add to the Bibliography: P. A. MacKay, The fountain at Hadji Mustafa, in 
Hesperia, Jnal. of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, xxxvi (1967), 193-5; idem, 
Acrocorinth in 1668, a Turkish account, in op. cit., xxxvii (1968), 386-97, with map, plan and photo- 
graphs. 

KUR?AN, add to Bibliography, section “'General studies’: A. Neuwirth, Studien zur Komposition der 
mekkanischen Suren, Berlin 1981. 

KURSAN, |. 12, instead of Khark I Island read Khark Island 


. 1. 7, instead of Malcom's read Malcolm's 


KUTB MINAR,, place Plates XXVIII-XXIX between pp. 548 and 549. 

KUTN, |. 24 from bottom: instead of Bozdeghan read Bozdoghan 

23 from bottom: instead of Calishu read Callshlu 

. 19 from bottom: instead of Elugay read Ulugay 

8 from bottom: instead of muslim read muslin 

. 26 from bottom: instead of of read or 

. 10: instead of 875/1470 read 875/14708 

. 39: instead of muslims read muslins 

. 5: instead of Starrhemberg read Starhemberg 

. 7: instead of Morcmer read Morimer 

. 20 from bottom: instead of 1241/1225 read 1241/1825 

. 12 from bottom: instead of journalist read journalists 

25 from bottom: instead of heyats read hayatt 

14: instead of Edsedy read Ecsedy 

AL-KUTUBI, |. 7 from bottom: A part of the ‘Uytin, edited by Faysal al-Samir and Nabila ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Da?ud, has been published in BaghdAd in 1397/1977. Following an unconfirmed report 
another part has been published in Cairo in 1980 and further parts are planned. 

LAHAWR, place Plates XXX-XXXI between pp. 600 and 6or. 

MA?, section 7: Irrigation in North Africa and Muslim Spain, add to Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, 
Hafsides, ii, 210-13 and the bibliography given there. 
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P. 1027, MADJAZ |. 4, instead of more read mere 
1, 31 from below, after mind insert to 

p. 1056, MADJLIS, add to bibliography of section on Jordan: R. G. Khoury, Jordan Assembly meets, clears 
way for elections, in International Herald Tribune, 10 January 1984, p. 1. 

P. 1059%, Add to bibliography of section on SUman: D. F. Eickelman, Kings and people: Oman's state consultative 
council, in MEJ 38/1 (Winter 1984), 51-71. 

P. 10778, Add to bibliography of section on Israel: J. M. Landau, The Arab vote, in D. Caspi, A. Diskin, E. 
Guttman (eds.), The roots of Begin’s success, London 1984, 169-189. 

P, 1103, MADJNUN LAYLA, I. 7 from below, after his love add of 

P. 1164%, aL-MAGHAZI, add to Bibliography: Maghazi rasil allah li-“Urwa b. al-Zubayr bi-riwayat Abi 
"l-Aswad ‘Sanhu (al-nuskha al-mustakhradja), ed. M.M. al-A‘zami, al-Riyad 1401/1981 (extracted 
from later compilations); A. A. Duri, The rise of historical writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr. L. I. 
Conrad, Princeton 1983 (being an annotated trans. of al-Diri, Bahkth ..., referred to above). 

P. 11668, aL-MAGHILI, |. 3 from below, add: J. O. Hunwick, Al-Maghili and the Jews of Tuwat: the demise 
of a community, in SI \xiv (1984). 

P. 1166%,1, 5 f., instead of Critical text and tr. in Hunwick, Al-Maghili’s Replies read Critical text and 
trans. in J. O. Hunwick, Sharia in Songhay. The replies of al-Maghili to the questions of Askia al- 
Hajj Muhammad, Oxford 1984 (Fontes Historiae Africanae, Series Arabica, v). 

P. 1171*, MAGHNISA, add to Bibliography: Yuzo Nagata, 16. yiizy:lda Manisa kéyleri, in Tarih Dergisi 
xxxii (1979) (= Ord. Prof. f. Hakk1 Uzungarsili hatira sayisi'ndan), 731-58. 

P. 12315, aL-MAHDI, |. 12 from below, add to end of paragraph: The Companion ‘Abd Allah b. Busr al- 
Kaysi, who died in Hims between 88/707 and 96/715, attributed the following tradition to Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar: ‘The Mahdi will send (an army) to fight the Rim, will be given the knowledge (fikh) 
of ten and will bring forth the Ark of the Divine Presence (tdbit al-sakina) from a cave in Antioch 
in which are the Torah which God sent down to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to Jesus; 
and he will rule among the People of the Torah according to their Torah and among the People 
of the Gospel according to their Gospel.”’ 

P. 1232, I]. 8-19, replace by: The theme was evidently adopted from the tradition ascribed to Ka‘b by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Busr in Hims. 

P. 1238%, add to Bibliography: W. Madelung, The Sufyani between tradition and history (forthcoming). 


SUPPLEMENT 

P. 343°, at-HAKIM at-DJUSHAMI, add to Bibliography: ‘Adnan Zarzir, al-Hakim al-Djushami wa- 
manhadjuh fi tafsir al-Kurdn, Beirut 1972. 

P. 393", IBN MIKSAM, add to Bibliography: A. Jeffery, The Qur’an readings of Ibn Migqsam, in Ignaz Gold- 
ziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 1-38. 
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CONTINUATION 


KHEMSHIL [see kuemsutn]- 

KHEMSHIN (other designation, Khemshili), a 
numerically small group of Muslim (Sunni) 
Armenians who had been converted from Christi- 
anity in the beginning of the r8th century. In the 
U.S.S.R. (population 629, according to the 1926 
Soviet census), they now inhabit the Black Sea coast 
near the Turkish border, In Turkey they live in 
compact settlements along the Firtinf and Karadere 
rivers (Bash Khemshin) and in the mountains not 
far from Hope (Hope Khemshin). The traditional 
economy is based on sheep and goat herding, and 
related activities. The Khemshin dialect (like the 
Erzurum, Cilicia and Istanbul dialects) is part of the 
western dialect group of the Armenian language. The 
Khemshin have been, to a great extent, assimilated 
by the Turks, nor have they been listed in either the 
1959 or 1970 Soviet censuses). (R. Wixman) 

IRLA, a fortress of mediaeval India, 
lying to the south of Malwa and east of Khandesh 
{g.vu,], and in the extreme northern part of Berar 
{q.v.], just to the south of the headwaters of the Tapti 
River. It is in fact some 50 miles west of modern 
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Deogafh; in British India it fell within the Central | 


Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh. 

The foundation of the fortress is attributed to a 
Radjput radja, the last of whose line is said to have 
been killed by: a commander of the Dihli Sultans, 


perhaps in the time of ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji; but the | 


fortress as it stands today is Islamic in construction. 
During the revolt of the Deccan in the latter years 
of Muhammad b, Tughluk, it fell into the hands of a 
local Gond dynasty. In the early oth/15th century, 
the Gond ruler Narsingh was made subject to the 
ruler of Malwa, Hushang b, Dilawar Khan Ghari 
(808-38/1405-35), appointed to Malwa by the Tugh- 
lukids, It now became a subject of discord and covet- 
ousness between the rulers of Malwa and the Bah- 
mani sultans of the northern Deccan [see BAUMANIs] ; 
thus in 831/1428 Hushang suffered a crushing defeat 
at Khérla at the hands of Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
Forty years later, in 871/1467, there was again fight- 
ing over possession of Khérla between Mahmid Shah 
Khaldji of Malwa (840-73/1436-69) and the Bahmani 
Muhammad Shah II] Lashkari, but Mahmiid managed 
to retain Khérla and possibly northern Berar as far 
as Elitpur [g.v. in Suppl.]. In 994/1586 the Mughal 
governor of Malwa, A‘zam Khan, attempted to take 
over Berar; he failed to capture Khérla, but plun- 
dered the capital Elitpur before being repelled by 
the combined forces of Khandesh and the Nizam- 
Shabis of Abmadnagar [g.v. and NizAm-SHAuis]. 
Berar subsequently came under Mughal rule, and the 
Ain-i Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett®, Calcutta 
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1939-48, ii, 237, lists Khérla as a sarkar of the siba 
of Berar with a revenue of 17} million dams. 
Bibliography: Sir Wolseley Haig, in Camb. 
hist. of India, iii, index. (C. E. Boswortn) 
KHIDAB (a.), a term denoting the dyeing of 
certain parts of the body (and especially, in re- 
gard to men, the beard and hair) by means of henna 
[see HINNA?] or some similar substance, It is still used 
in this sense today, but is used moreover for the 
items of make-up and cosmetics employed by modern 
women; the reader may find under MAR?’A informa- 
tion about those items of cosmetics used by women 
attached to the traditional usages. (Ep.) 
KHIDASH (or Khaddash, cf. Wellhausen, 509; his 
real name was probably ‘Ammar or ‘Umara b. Yazid) 
one of the leaders of the early Hashimiyya 
movement in Khurasan. Having played a part un- 
acceptable to the ‘Abbasids in the formative stages 
of their da‘wa in Khurasan, the official ‘Abbasid 
propaganda later obliterated as much as possible of 
his memory, minimised his part in the da‘wa and 
presented him as a heretic. This propaganda suc- 
ceeded to such a degree that his life and achieve- 
ments are hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources 
and doubt was even cast as to his real name. Conse- 
quently, orientalist scholarship, in those few cases 
when it mentions him, is highly influenced by this. 
Wellhausen, with his unusual historical instinct, was 
the first to understand his significance in the ‘Ab- 
basid da‘wa, and B. Lewis also mentions his role as 
one of the first emissaries of the Hashimiyya in 
Khurasan [see ‘apBAstps]. Cl. Cahen and Lewis both 
tend to accept at least some of the accusations of the 
‘Abbasid propaganda, namely that he was a Khur- 
rami, and they raise doubts as to whether Khidash 
was an ‘Abbasid emissary at all (Cahen, Point de 
vue sur la révolution ‘Abbaside, 324-5). However, 
with the discovery and publication of the anonymous 
source Akhbar al-SAbbds (ed. Dari and Muttalibi 
under the title Akhbar ad-dawla al-‘abbasiyya), a 
fresh study is possible, based on new material which 
permits a reconsideration of the already-known tradi- 
tions about him. 
According to the ‘Abbasid tradition, Khidash was 
a nickname derived from kh-d-sk “to tear apart”, 
“to scratch” because “the has torn religion to pieces” 
(khadasha al-din) (Tabari, ii, 1503; Baladhurl, Ansab, 
f. 292b). This is a clear indication of the efforts made 
on the part of the ‘Abbasids to blacken his name, 
especially after his death, In another tradition, how- 
ever, Tabari says that it was Khidash who adopted 
this name whereas his real name was ‘Ammar or 
‘Umiara b. Yazid (ii, 1588, cf. Ansdb, f. 292a, inf.; Ibn 
al-Athir, Kamil, Beirut 1965, v, 144). As far as the 
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name is concerned, Khidash is not an uncommon 
name in Arabic, derived from the third form of thc 
verb kh-d-sh (cf. Lane's Lexicon and LA, s.v. and 
Aghani, xix, 52 and index). It is quite possible that 
the ‘Abbasids added their interpretation to the name 
later, when already there existed a tradition accord- 
ing to which the Prophet disliked the name Khad- 
dash. (Ibn Wahb, Djami‘, Cairo 1939, 97, cf. Kister, 
“Call yourselves by graceful names", in Lectures in 
memory of Prof. Martin M. Plessner, Jerusalem 1975, 
12). However, whether Khidash was his name or not, 
it does not make much difference to the fact that his 
activities in Khurdsan for over eight years as head 
of the Hashimiyya [g.v.], caused so much trouble to 
the ‘Abbasids that his memory was almost completely 
obliterated from the records of the ‘Abbasid da‘wa. 

In order to understand the enigmatic personality 
of Khidash, one must remember that in the early 
phases of the da‘wa the contacts between the centre 
of its activity in Khuradsan and the parallel centre in 
Kiifa were, for security reasons, very weak. The samc 
considerations necessitated extreme caution in the 
contacts between the Khurasanis and the ‘Abbasid 
Imam in Humayma. Although the sources say that 
the propagandists in Khurasan acted in the name of 
the ‘Abbasids, it is highly improbable that Umayyad 
intelligence failed to uncover this connection or to 
discover the identity of the Imam until the very end. 
The contents of the da‘wa teachings were extremely 
ambiguous throughout, and its propagandists spoke 
in general terms about the rights of Ahl al-bayt (cf, 
al-‘Imr4nl, al-Inba?, ed. Samarrai, Leiden 1973, 571 
L x8) a term which was accepted to mean the family 
of the Prophet (cf. M. Sharon, The ‘Abbasid da‘wa 
re-examined, 9, 0. 23). Thus through most of its 
phases, the da‘wa in Khurasan was, in fact, nothing 
but an extension of the Hashimiyya of Kifa. It is 
thus highly possible that even the leaders did not 
known what exactly were the essential ideas that 
differentiated their activities from those of the other 
Shi‘is in Khurasin, and especially those in Nishapir 
and its environs. 

The only information about Khidash supplied by 
Jabari and Balddhuri is as follows. After Asad b- 
*Abd Allah al- Kasri had killed several of the first prop- 
agandists ot the da‘wa in Khurasan, headed by Abi 
‘Ikrima, and had severely punished some of the 
others, another leader was sent from Kifa to Khura- 
san. The new leader was Abu ’Il-Husayn Kathir b. 
Sa‘d. As he was an uneducated man (if the term 
tummi in Tabari’s account is to be understood thus), 
Khidash was able to overcome him and assume the 
leadership (Tabari, ii, 1503, Ansdab, f. 292a). 

In another tradition there is some more and rather 
different information about Khidash. According to 
this tradition, it was Bukayr b. Mahan, one of the 
veteran adherents of the Hashimiyya who, in 118/ 
736 sent ‘Ammar b. Yazid to Khurdsan as a “leader 
of the Shi‘a of Banu "l-Abbis” (Waliyan ‘ala shi‘ati 
bani 'l-Sabbasi). He resided in Marw and changed his 
name to Khidash (a custom common to the early 
adherents of the da‘wa, who for reasons of secrecy, 
used to adopt new Aunyas once initiated into the 
movement [see KAHTABA]. He began making propa- 
ganda for Mubammad b. ‘Ali, in which he was very 
successful. According to another tradition in the 
Ansdb, it was Mubammad b. ‘Ali who nominated him. 
Sometime later, however, Khidash changed his origi- 
nal propaganda and “turned away from the Jmam's 
instructions and began to teach improper and dis- 
graceful ideas. Therefore, the adherents of Mubam- 
mad b. ‘Ali fell upon him and killed him, Some say 


that it was Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al- Kasri that killed and 
crucified him” (Balidhurl, Ansdb, {. 292a). The “dis- 
graceful ideas” according to Tabari (loc. cit.) were 
those of the Khurramiyya [g.v.]. His execution by 
Asad took place, according to Tabari, in 118, during 
the governor's second term of office (ii, 1588-9; 
Wellhausen, 5x0). Although these traditions reflect 
clearly the later ‘Abbasid distortion of the informa- 
tion about Khidash, it is possible, however, to build 
the following picture, from the combination of the 
above narrations with the information transmitted in 
the Akhbar. Khidash’s predecessor as the leader of 
the Hashimiyya in Khurasin, Kathir b. Sa‘, led the 
movement in Marw from ca, 108/726 for three years 
until ca. 111/729. It was probably in that year that 
KhidAsh arrived from Nishahpfr, a centre of HAghim! 
activity, and took over. For at least seven years, 
until his execution in 118/736, he was the leader 
(sd#ib) of the Haghimiyya there (Tabart, ii, 1589, 1. 2) 
and the one responsible for creating its sound organi- 
sation, as Wellhausen rightly observes. He was the 
first to achieve a real and enduring success and to 
gain wide support among both Arabs and mawdli. 
The lists of the leaders of the da‘wa in his time show 
people from Tamim, Rabi‘a, Azd and other Arab 
tribes, including Sulaymén b. Kathir of Khuza‘a, who 
was later to replace him (Wellhausen, 514, Tabazrt, ii, 
1586-7, Akhbdr, 216-22). There is no neutral evidence 
whatsoever that he was Khurrami, though Well- 
hausen, Cahen and Lewis tend to accept ‘Abbasid 
traditions which attributed to him Khurramf and 
Mazdakite theories (this tradition is presented in its 
complete form by al-NAshi? al-Akbar, ed. J. van Ess, 
Beirut 1971, 32-5, cf. Wellhausen, 515-18; Cahen, 
Point de vue..., 324°5). Cahen, however, points 
out that many people who fell out of favour were 
accused of zandaka, and this is clearly true of Khidash; 
a tradition which presents him as a Christian from 
Hira should be understood also as representing the 
same trend (Ansdb, loc cit.). From a unique tradition 
in the AkAbdr, we know exactly the nature and con- 
tent of his propaganda, and this also explains why 
the ‘Abbasids later hated him. This tradition speaks 
of a group of Khidash’s adherents in Nishapfir, called 
the Khilidiyya after its leader, a certain Aba Khalid. 
The group acted against the ‘Abbasids from the very 
beginning of their reign, and in the time of Abd 
Dja‘far al-Mansiir changed its name and became the 
Fatimiyya. They argued that, since after the death 
of Ibrahim al-Imam [9.v.] a new imam was not nomi- 
nated in the way of wasiyya, the imama must return 
to the ‘Alids, now already represented by the de- 
scendents of Fatima (A&hbdr, 403-4). 

From the statement that the Khilidiyya-Fati- 
miyya continued the former Khidashiyya, it is clear 
that Khidash as a Hashim! leader furthered the 
cause of the ‘Alids. 

Having worked for a while in Nishipir, Khidaish 
seized the opportunity of the growing activity of the 
Hashimiyya in Marw in order to move there in 111/ 
730, and being intellectually superior to Kathir b. 
Sa‘d, he was able to depose him and take over the 
leadership of the movement there. For the Hashi- 
miyya of Marw, both his leadership and ideology 
were congenial. After the death of Abd Hashim, the 
original Hashimiyya continued in general terms to 
support the cause of the House of the Prophet, which 
became more and more identified with the Fatimid 
‘Alids. This development disturbed Mubammad b. 
‘All, and on one occasion he is said to have warned 
one of his early emissaries to Khurdsdn, the Kifan 
leader Abii ‘Ikrima, about the ‘Alid leaders in Nigh4- 
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pir, whose names include one Abii Khalid al-Djaw4- 
ikl (Akhbar, 204, cf. Ibn. Khaldiin, ‘Jbar, ed, Balak, 
iii, ror). His influence in Khurasan, however, was too 
slight to act against Khidash, and he may have had 
to give his tacit approval to the latter’s position. 
Khidash built a strong centre in Khurasiin which was 
completely independent and detached from both 
Kifa and Humayma. 

During the seven years of his activity, the ‘Alid 
cause gained wide support there, while the ‘Abbasid 
Imam was kept completely in the shade. Khidash 
spoke in favour of al-Radi min Al Mulammad or 
al-K@im min ahi al-bayt, slogans which were common 
to all the ‘Alid adherents in Khurasin and the early 
da‘wa. 

Khidash’s independent ideas, which were incon- 
sistent with the aims and aspirations of the ‘Abbasid 
Imam, are explicitly indicated in Ta’rtkh al-Khulafa’, 
ed, Griaznevitch, ff. 252b 1. 18-253a |. 6, and especially 
in a unique note on the margin of the manuscript, 
f. 253a, which is the key for an understanding of the 
whole problem. It runs as follows: Khidash, radjulun 
intahala makdlatan bi-Khurdsdna wa-intasaba ila 
L-k@Pimi min ahli bayti rastili allahi fa shtubiha ‘ala? 
L-shi‘ati amruhu, 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali understood that the new 
independent centre in Khurasan had to be connected 
directly with him and not through Kifa, but as long 
as Khidash was alive this was impossible, and it 
was difficult even after Khidash’s death in 118/736. 

The new leader, Sulayman b, Kathir, went to see 
the Imam in Humayma in 120/739, but this meeting 
led to a crisis. Muhammad b. ‘Ali tried to reproach 
the Khurasini for accepting Khidash's wrong ideas, 
but Sulayman and the Khur4sani could not see what 
was wrong in pure ‘Alid-Hashimi ideology, and for 
over five years the relations between Khurasén and 
the ‘Abbasid imam were almost non-existent (Tabari, 
ii, 1640, 1727, 1769, Baladhuri, f. 292b). 

Only in 126/744 were relations restored, and the 
centre in Khurasin acknowledged the leadership of 
the new Imam, Ibrahim b. Muhammad (Muhammad 
died in 125/743). Sulayman welcomed Bukayr b. 
Mahan in Marw and sent money with him to the 
Imam (Tabari, ii, 1869, Baladhuri, loc. cit. This im- 
provement in the atmosphere was due to the great 
crisis in the Shi‘a that followed in the wake of the 
collapse of Zayd b. ‘Ali's revolt in Kiifa in 122/740 
and the execution of his son Yahya in 125/743. The 
messianic expectations of the Shi‘a which were con- 
nected with these two were replaced by the usual 
feelings of sorrow and repentance after their death. 
This feeling was especially acute in Khurisan, where 
black garments were worn everywhere as a sign of 
mourning for the dead ‘Alids and where newborn 
children were named Zayd and Yahya after them 
(Mas‘idi, Murddj, Beirut 1965, iii, 212-13). This was 
also the moment when a new leader was needed to 
avenge their blood. The circumstances were, there- 
fore, ripe for coming to terms with the ‘Abbasid immdam 
and for turning the da‘wa into an ‘Abbasid one. Even 
so, this change was not easily accepted. Not only did 
the pro-‘Alid Khidashiyya continue to exist under a 
new leader, but also {as Baladhuri reports, Ansdb, 
f. 305a), Muhammad the son of Sulayman b. Kathir 
was himself an adherent of the Khidashiyya who was 
opposed to the transference of the movement in 
Khurisin to Abii Muslim. Because of the activities 
of Khidash we can now understand that it was not 
until 126/744 that the da‘wa in Khurasan was changed 
from a purely ‘Alid one to an ‘Abbasid one. But the 
‘Abbasids, even after reaching power, knew, as al- 








Mansi is reported once to have said, that “the love 
for the Al Abi Talib in the hearts of the people of 
Khurdsan is mixed with the love for us” (Fragmenta, 
ed. De Goeje, 246). 

Bibliography: Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom 
and its fall, Eng. tr., Calcutta 1927, 508 f.; Tabari, 
as cited; Baladhuri, Ansdb al-ashraf, Ms. Asir 
Efendi, Istanbul 597-8, fols. 292a f.; Akhbar al- 
dawla al-‘abbasiyya, ed. A. A. Diiri and A. Dj. Mut- 
talibi, Beirut 1971, 204, 212, 403-4; Tarikh al- 
Khulaf@, ed. P, A. Griaznevitch, Moscow 1967 (the 
part on the ‘Abbasid da‘wa, fols. 236a f. is an 
abridgement of the Akhbar al-‘Abbas); al-Nashi? 
al-Akbar, Masa il al-imama, etc., ed. J. van Ess, 
Beirut 1971, loc. cit.; Cl. Cahen, Point de vue sur 
la révolution ‘Abbaside, in Revue Historique, coxxx 
(1963), 325, and especially n. 2; B, Lewis, ‘aBBa- 
sips; M, Sharon, KAHTABA; idem, The ‘Abbasid 
da‘wa re-examined on the basis of a new source, in 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, Bar-Ilan University, 
Ramat-Gan 1973. (M. SHaARon) 
KHIDASH 8. ZUHAYR at-ASGHAR Bb. Rasi‘a 

B. Amr B. ‘Amir B. SaSsa‘a at-‘Amrel, mukhadram 
poet who is said to have attacked Kuraysh because 
his father had been killed in the War of Fidjar [g.v.]; it 
is possible that he himself took part in this struggle, 
and it is precisely in the chapter devoted to this war 
that the Aghani (ed. Beirut, xxii, 70 ff., cf. iii, 219) 
cites him at greatest length, since several pieces of 
his are given there, one of them considered as a hasida 
munsifa (see Ch. Pellat, in Mélanges Marcel Cohen, 
279-80), but he boasts there of a victory of the 
Hawazin over Kuraysh which seems to be an inven- 
tion. All the same, it is not impossible that these 
verses, and also a kasida in praise of Kuraysh 
(A ghani, xxii, 76), where allusion is made to Muham- 
mad's presence amongst the combattants, were writ- 
ten at a later date and by another poet. Khidash was 
still a pagan at the Battle of Hunayn [¢.v.]. Ibn 
Sallam (Tabakat, 119-22) classes him in the fifth 
fabaka and cites a certain number of his verses. An 
edition of his diwén has been put together and is 
being prepared in Baghdad. 

Bibliography: As well as the sources cited 
above, there are notices and verses quoted in 
Djahiz, Bayan, iii, 18; idem, Hayawan, i, 20, 364, 
vi, 50; idem, Bukhala?, 388; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, 
87; idem, Shi‘r, 627-30; idem, ‘U yin al-akhbar, i, 
235, 248, ii, 3, iii, 90; Mubarrad, Kamil, 406; Kalt, 
Amali, ii, 66; Tbn Durayd, Ishtikak, 180; Amidi, 
Mw’talif, 73, 107-8; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, tab, 108 
and ii, 347; ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 240; Nasab 
Kuraysh, 300; Baghdadi, Khizana, ed. Bilak, iii, 
230-2, iv, 337-8; Wahhabi, 71-3; Zirikli, A‘lam, s.v. 

(Cu. Petiat) 

KHIDHLAN (a.), nomen actionis from the root 
kh-dh-i, ‘to leave in the lurch’’, a technical term 
in Islamic theology, applied exclusively to Allah when 
He withdraws His grace or help from man. The dis- 
putes regarding it first appear in connection with 
the quarrel over kadar [q.v.]. A starting point is found 
in Sira III, 154/160: “‘but if He abandon you to your- 
selves (yakkdhul-kum), who will help you after Him? 
Let the faithful therefore trust in God’. On this al- 
Razi observes: “The Companions deduce from this 
verse that belief is exclusively a result of Allah's help 
(cf. John, vi, 65), while unbelief is a result of His 
khidhlan. This is obvious, as the verse points ont 
that the matter is entirely in God's hands”. 

A more detailed exposition is given by Ibn Hazin 
(iii, 50 f.) “‘Right guidance and assistance consist in 
God’s preparing (taysir) the believer for the good for 
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which He has created him; while £hidhlan consists in 
His preparing the fasié for the evil for which He has 
created him. usage, the Kur'’an, the force 
of logic, and the attitude of the fukaha? and those 
in the past who handed down traditions and of the 
Companions and Successors as well as of those who 
came after them and of the whole body of Muslims 
with the exception of those whom God has led astray 
as regards their intelligence, namely such as belong 
to the followers of slanderers and outcasts, like al- 
Nazzim, Thumama, al-‘Allaf and al-Djabiz, are al! 
unanimous”. Then follows this reasoning: Allah has 
given man two forces, hostile and to one 
another, tamyiz (power of discrimination) and hawé 
(passion, desire). When Allah protects the soul, 
tamyiz prevails by His help and power. But when 
He leaves the soul to itself (A/adhala), He strengthens 
the hawé with a strength which amounts to leading 
astray (ididl). 

Khidhlén is therefore, according to lbn Hazm, the 
opposite of Audd and tawfik and the conception ap- 
proaches that of i¢/d/, The Mu‘tazills (as already in- 
dicated by Ibn Hazm's words) see in it a contradic- 
tion to Allah’s justness: according to them, Allah 
does not urge a man to evil. In their terminology, 
khidhian therefore means the refusal of divine grace 
(man* al-luff), while, according to the Ash‘arts, 
khidhlan is ‘the creation of the ability to disobey". 

Bibliography: Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatih 
al-ghayd, ii, 296; Dictionary of technical terms, ed. 

Sprenger and Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1862, 449; 

M. Th. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma in den 

Islam, Leiden 1875, 58; Wensinck, The Muslim 

creed, 213. (A. J. Wensinck) 

KHIDIW, Kuepive, title of the rulers of 
Egypt in the later 19th and early 2oth centuries, 
deriving from Persian khidiw, khadiw “‘lord, prince, 
ruler’. The use of the Arabic form of the title khidéwi 
“khedival" is associated with Ismail Pasha (¢.v.], 
wali or viceroy of Egypt 1863-79, even though his 
predecessors, ‘Abbas I Pasha (1848-54) and Sa‘id 
Pasha (1854-63) used it unofficially on occasion. 
Certain government departments, in particular the 
Department of the Interior, even under IsmA‘il's 
grandfather, Muhammad ‘AII the Great (1805-49), 
founder of the dynasty, were known as diwdén al- 
khidéwi. In a way, it was a unique title among the 
vassals of the Ottoman Sultan, which the ambitious 
viceroy of Egypt sought precisely in order to set 
himself apart and above so many other governors 
and viceroys of Ottoman dominions. Closely related 
to his efforts to render his rule more secure within 
his family was Isma‘il's ambition to acquire the more 
formal accoutrements of sovereignty in relation to 
his master in Istanbul and the European powers. 
After lavish gifts in Istanbul, the distribution of out- 
right bribes to influential courtiers and vast expend- 
iture in supplying troops to help his sovereign sup- 
press a rebellion in Crete, the title of Ahidiw was 
formally conferred by the Sultan upon Isma‘l in a 
firman issued on 8 June 1867, two years before the 
formal opening of the Suez Canal, From a mere wdil, 
viceroy of the Sultan in Egypt, Ism4‘fl assumed a 
rank which elevated his standing to a position closer 
to royalty. A more important concession which Is- 
mA‘il received along with this title was the virtual 
independence of Egypt and her right to enter into 
special treaties and agreements governing posts, 
customs and trade transit. These provisions were to 
give Ism4‘il freedom in the financial, administrative 
and judicial arrangements of the country. The title 
remained in use until 1914, and was assumed by 





IsmA‘il’s son Tawfik Pasha (1879-92), and Tawfik’s 
son ‘Abbas II Hilml (1892-1914) [gg.v.]. When soon 
after the outbreak of the Great War Egypt was de- 
clared a British Protectorate and ‘Abbis II was 
deposed, his successor, his uncle Husayn Kamil, 
assumed the title of Sultan of Egypt. 
Bibliography: P. Crabités, Ismail the maligned 

Khedive, London 1933; E. de Leon, The Khedive’s 

Egypt, New York 1878; E. Dicey, The story of the 

Khedivate, London 1902; P, M. Holt, Egypt and the 

Fertile Crescent 1516-1922, London 1966; P. J. Vati- 

kiotis, The modern history of Egypt, London 1969. 

(P. J. Vatrxrotts) 

KHIDR BEG, Ottoman scholar and poet of 
the oth/r5th century, and the first ka@di of Istanbul. 
The unique source for his biography is the Arabic 
original of al-Shakaik al-nu‘maniyya by Tashképrii- 
zide who, however, distorts the chronology of an 
otherwise convincing account of his career by an 
implausible anecdote which would place his first im- 
portant appointment as late as the beginning of the 
reign of Mehemmed II (ca. 855/1451). Disregarding 
this, and an equally suspect interpolation made by 
Medjdi in his translation of the work in which his 
mother is identified as the daughter of the legendary 
Turkish jester, Nasr al-Din Kh*adja (Nasreddin 
Hoca), the details of his life are as follows: He was 
born in Sivrihisar, where his father, Djalal al-Din, 
was kddi—though the fact that the latter was, also, 
known as Amir ‘Arif would suggest that he was a 
dervish rather than a member of the learned profes- 
sion—and a source used by Brockelmann dates the 
birth to r Rabi* al-Awwal 810/6 August 1407. He 
completed his studies in Bursa under the famous 
scholar Molla Yegan, whose daughter he married, and 
is then said to have returned to Sivribis4r as a teacher, 
He acquired such a reputation for learning that he 
was appointed to the madrasa of Mehemmed I in 
Bursa with an increase in stipend, and certain of his 
pupils here were subsequently to become scholars of 
great eminence. Next he taught at the madrasa of 
Bayezid I in Bursa, again with an increased stipend, 
and in addition was appointed 4ddi of Inegél. From 
here he moved to the newest of the two madrasas in 
the Ué Sherefeli mosque in Edirne, and thence to 
Yanbolu (in present-day Bulgaria) as 44d¢i. After the 
conquest of Istanbul in 857/1453, he was appointed 
its first hadi, in which post he remained until his 
death in 863/1458-9. He is buried in the Zeyrek quar- 
ter of Istanbul (‘Othmdnit mi@ellifleri, i, 290), where 
he also built the mosque later attributed to a certain 
Hadjdii Kadin (Hadikat al-djawdmi*, i, 86). His three 
sons, Ya‘kib Pasha, Muft! Ahmad Pasha and Sinan 
Pagha, were also notable scholars, the latter being 
the author of the famous Tadarru‘dt. 

Although Khidr Beg is reputed to have introduced 
the versified chronogram into Ottoman literature, 
very few of his Turkish poems have survived (Sehi, 
39) and his reputation rests on three poems in Arabic. 
The first, a didactic fasida in the basi# metre on the 
creed, is known as the Na@miyya and has been the sub- 
ject of several commentaries, most notably that by 
his pupil Khayall (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1348; Brockel- 
mann, II, 229, S Il, 321). Another fasida, also a 
niniyya dealing with the creed, but in the wifir 
metre, is usually known as the ‘Udjala layla aw layla- 
tayn (Brockelmann is incorrect in saying that he 
translated this into Persian). Finally, there is a musta- 
sad, in a Persian variety of the kazadj metre, which 
was greatly admired and attracted imitations for over 
acentury (‘Ali, Kink, v, 230-1; Abmed Pasha, Diwan 
ed, Ali Nihat Tarlan, Istanbul 1966, 357). Bursall 
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Mehmed Tahir mentions a translation into Persian of 
the Majali* which he made at the request of Sultan 
Mebemmed II, the work in question probably being 
the Majals* al-anwé4r, on logic, by Siradj al-Din Mah- 
mid al-Urmawt (HAdjdjt Khalifa, ii, 1715). 
Bibliography: Tashkipriizade, al-Shaka’ik al- 
nu‘maniyya, Arabic text in margins of Ibn Khal- 

likin, Wafaydt al-a‘ydn, Blak 1299, i, 151-5; 
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AL-KHIDR HUSAYN [see AL-KHADIR B, AL- 
HUSAYN]. 

KHIDR-ILYAS (in Turkish, Hidrellez), is the 
name, in Turkish tradition, of a popular festival 
in the spring and celebrated on the 5-6 May, this 
date being considered as marking the beginning of 
the season of summer, extending from then till 7 
November (Kasim). The two dates correspond respec- 
tively with the feastdays of St. George (23 April) and 
St. Demetrius (26 October), 

Khidr (Tkish. Hizir) also symbolises in Turkish 
tradition the renewal of vegetation in the spring. It 
is believed that, when this personage shows himself 
upon the face of the earth, the dry vegetation be- 
comes green again as he passes; that he leaves a green 
impression on the hands which he touches; and that 
he brings abundance, fertility and happiness. Another 
feature of his legendary personality is that he comes 
to the aid of beings in distress, and in particular, 
of those in danger of drowning in the sea or lost in 
the desert. In regard to Ily4s, beliefs and traditions 
are somewhat rare. In the written literary texts and 
in oral tradition they are limited to allusions to his 
supernatural aid to beings in distress on Jand or sea, 
a power which he shares with Hizir; according to 
certain beliefs, Llyas is the master of the seas, and 
Huzir that of the land, but others hold the inverse 
of these attributions (see Halk bilgisi haberlert = 
ABH, i (1930), 182; Gediz, No. 73 (1944); O. Bayatli, 
Bergama'da e¢fsaneler, Adetler, Istanbul 1941, 54; 
Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndma, iii, 90; Yazidjloghlu, 
Muhammediyye, lith. Istanbul 1312/1894-5, 77; Sa- 
dettin Niizhet, Turk sairleri, i, 57; in one poem the 
popular poet of the 17th century Karadjaoghlan calls 
him “guardian of the seas, mounted upon a grey 
horse’’; in the Oghuz epic Dede Korkud he is likewise 
described as a horseman). Ilyas is further mentioned 
in beliefs which explain the name Hitdrellez. It is 
generally held that each year, on the night of 5 May, 


these two beings, both of them immortal after having | 


drunk from the “Water of Life’, come to meet to- 
gether on the earth. Their meeting place is often pic- 
tured as a spot by the sea shore. According to a local 
belief of Balikesir (HBH, i, 181), they are two brothers. 
A legend recorded at Halkali near Istanbul tells how 
they were two lovers. Hidr a youth and Ellez a girl; 
for long they were unable to come together again, but 
at last met on the night of 5 May, and then both died 
of joy from their reunion (Ali Imer, Hathals'da Hidrel- 
lez, in Tiirk folklor arastirmalars, No. 96 (1957). 
Hidrellez is a festival the greater part of whose 
ceremonies are reserved for women and girls. They 








comprise three main sequences: (r) On the night of 
5 May, various practices are performed and rites ob- 
served in order to ensure the fulfillment of divers 
vows, such as abundance, prosperity, happiness in 
general, or more specifically, the acquisition of a 
house, the birth of a child, etc. (2) Early the next 
morning, there takes places the “drawing from the 
divinatory pitcher”. The previous evening, there are 
placed in the pitcher, to the accompaniment of ap- 
propriate rites, various small objects belonging to 
women and girls who wish to ask Fate about their 
future destiny; the pitcher is then placed under a 
rosebush during all the night. In the morning, a young 
girl draws out the objects in the pitcher one after 
the other, and woman recites the “divinatory qua- 
train”, which is interpreted in regard to the future 
fate of the owner of the corresponding object. (3) On 
6 May, there is an outing to go and eat, in groups of 
relatives, neighbours and friends, in the countryside, 
usually by some sanctuary. Games and amusements, 
including swings, the preferred pastime for this festi- 
val, are organised. 

The festival and its attendant ceremonies are nor- 
mally limited to two days only. Nevertheless, they 
form a sequence of seven weeks in the ‘Alawi villages 
of a mountainous region in the province of Kirklarel:. 
During the month which precedes the day of Hidrel- 
lez, the ceremony of “drawing from the divinatory 
pitcher” takes place every Thursday evening. The 
seventh Thursday is called ‘‘the day of Nazari"’, when 
a communal meal is eaten, prepared from the meat of 
sacrified animals. On this same day, the children, 
carrying flowers and willow branches, search out, and 
organise for themselves, communal meals by a sanc- 
tuary; they also carry out other rites which are, more- 
over, to be connected with those aimed at summon- 
ning rain [see 1stisKA7]. On returning to the village, 
they throw their crowns of flowers and leaves into 
the river (Etem Utiik, Yukars Kanara kéytinde Naza- 
ri genlikleri, in Ttirk folklor arastirmalars, No. 267 
(r971)). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources cited 
in the article, see P, N. Boratav, Hsztr, in /A; idem, 
Tiirk folkloru, Istanbul 1973, 122, 270-4; Kemal 
Giingtir, Anadolu'da Hisir gelenegi ve Htdrelles 
torenlerine dair bir inceleme, in Tiirh ctnografya 
dergisi, No. ¥ (1956), 56-76. (P. N. Boratay) 
KHIDR KHAN, founder of the “Sayyid” dynasty 

which ruled at DihlI from 817/1414 to 855/1451. His 
designation as a sayyid is traced in the near-con- 
temporary Ta?rikh-i Mubdrak Shahi firstly to a re- 
mark hagiologically attributed to the Safi Djalal al- 
Din Bukhari, and secondly to his own excellent 
character, and has been accepted by later historians 
like Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Bad@Gnt and Firishta; 
but this has been regarded as dubious by modern 
British and South Asian historians. The other near- 
contemporary source, Bihamad Khani’s Ta?rikh-é 
Muhammadi (compiled or revised in 842/1438-9) is 
silent on the point. While false genealogies are quite 
common in Indo-Muslim history, Khidr Khan’s selec- 
tion by Timiir [¢.v.] as his “deputy” in Dihll suggests 
that he may have been regarded as sayyid in his life- 
time, since Timir’s regard for sayyids is well docu- 
mented. 

Khidr Khan was the son of Malik Sulayman, an 
adopted son of Mardan Dawlat, the ik/a“dar of Mul- 
tin under Sultan Firiz Tughluk [g.v.]. Sulayman 
Malik succeeded to that ikta‘ after the death of Malik 
Shaykh, Mardin's son, and Khidr Khan was assigned 
the #44‘ in succession to his father. In 798/1396 he 
lost the i$#4* during his strife with Sarang Khan, 
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When Timir invaded India in 801/1398-99, he took 
refuge in Méwat, but later entered Timir’s service, 
and was appointed governor of Dihli and ikfa‘-dar of 
Multan and Deopalpir. However, it was not until 
8r7/1414 that he finally took possession of Dihll. He 
regarded himself a vassal of Timiir, and later of the 
‘latter’s son Shah Rukh [q.v.], whose names were re- 
cited in the khufba and inscribed on the coinage. He 
obtained Shah Rukh’s permission in 820/1417 to affix 
his own name also on the coinage; he chose for him- 
self not the title of sulfin, but that of rdyat-i a‘la, 
suggesting presumably that he was a standard-bearer 
of the Timiirids. 

His reign of seven years, witil his death in 823/ 
1421, was full of campaigns undertaken by himself 
and by his able and loyal wazir Tadj al-Mulk which 
extended the frontiers of his authority and re-united 
Pandjab with Dihli, Punitive expeditions were organ- 
ised against rebellious nobles, especially the Tiirk- 
batas; there were also several expeditions against 
Hindu rddjds such as those of Katahr and Gwaliyar 
[g.vv.] in order to collect taxes and tribute. Near- 
contemporary chronicles regard him as a kind and 
benevolent ruler who brought to Dihl and the other 
areas which he governed relief from the economic 
sufferings and insecurity which had continued since 
the invasion of Timir. 

Bibliography: t. Sources, Yahya b. Abmad 
Sirhindi, Ta?rikh-i Mubarak Shahi, Calcutta 1931, 
166-82, Eng, tr. by K. K. Basu, Baroda 1932, 168- 
99; Ta’rikh-i Mahmiid Shahi, B.M.Or. 1819 (Rieu, 
iii, 966-7), s.v.; Muhammad Bihdinad [Khani, 
Ta’rikh-i Mukammadi, B.M.Or. 137, ff. 306-12; 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari, Calcutta 
1935, i, 265-70, Eng. tr. by B. De, Calcutta 1927, 
i, s.v.; Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, Lucknow 1322/ 
1904, i, 161-3; Abd al-Kadir Bada’iinl, Muntakhab 
al-tawarikh, Calcutta 1868, i, 284-9; Kamal al-Din 
“Abd al-Razzak, Majla‘ al-sa‘dayn wa-madjma‘ al- 
bakrayn, B.M.Or. 1291, s.v. 

2, Studies. M, Habib and K. A. Nizami (eds.), 
The Delhi sultanate: 1206-1526 (= Vol, v of A com- 
prehensive history of India, New Delhi 1970), 630- 
40; R. C. Majumdar et al. (eds.), The Delhi sultanate 
(= Vol. vi of The history and culture of the Indian 
people), Bombay 1960, 125-8; T. Wolseley Haig 
(ed.), The Cambridge history of India, iii, Turks and 
Afghans, repr. Delhi 1958, 106-10; K. K. Basu, 
Account of the first Sayyad kings of Dethi, in Journal 
of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, xiv (1928), 
29-35; A. Halim, Foundation of the Sayyad dynasty 
—Khisr Khan 1474-1421 A.D., in Journal of Indian 
History, xxxi (1953), 199-212; idem, Local admini- 
stration of the Sayyid dynasty, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, v (1960), 35-62; E. Thomas, 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, London 
1871, 333, 336-9. (Aziz AumAp) 
KHIL‘A (pl. ghila‘), ‘‘robe of honour,’’ also 

called tashrif (pl. tashdrif and tashkrifat). Throughout 
much of the Middles Ages, the term khil‘a did not 
designate a single item of clothing, but rather a 
variety of fine garments and ensembles (hulla or badla) 
which were presented by rulers to subjects whom 
they wished to reward or to single out for distinction 
(hence the alternate name fashrif honouring”). These 
robes, the most common of which was the kaba? (see 
LiBAs), were normally embellished with embroidered 
bands with inscriptions known as firaz (g.v.] and were 
produced in the royal factories (dar al-tirds). 

(i) Origin of the custom. 

The custom of bestowing garments of honour in 
the Near East is very ancient. The Patriarch Jacob 





singled out his favourite son Joseph from amongst 
his brothers by giving him a ketOnet passim (Gen. 
xxxvii, 3) which was a ceremonial or royal robe (see 
commentary of E. A. Speiser, Genesis, Anchor Bible, 
Garden City 1964, 290). Joseph was later similarly 
honoured by Pharaoh, who had him dressed in gar- 
ments of linen (Gen. xli, 42). Herodotus reports that 
the Egyptian king Amasis sent to Croesus of Lydia 
as a royal gift a corselet of linen embroidered with 
gold thread and cotton with the figures of animals 
woven into the fabric (Hist., iii, 47). 

This custom had a most important precedent in 
Islam with Muhammad’s gift of the burda (g.v.] which 
he was wearing to the poet Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (Ibn al- 
Athir, Kamil, Cairo 1301, ii, 133-4). The very word 
khilSa denotes the action of removing one’s garment 
(A. khala‘a) in order to give it to someone (TA, v, 
322). L. A. Mayer has suggested that this was “‘origi- 
nally more a promise of personal security (aman) than 
a token of distinction” (Mamluk costume, 56), but this 
is an overstatement. 

(ii) Development of the custom in Islam. 

The term &hil‘a does not appear until ‘Abbasid 
times, when the practice became so institutionalised 
that the bestowal of garments of honour was an al- 
most daily occurrence, Members of the caliphal en- 
tourage came to be known as ashdb al-khilSa “those 
who wear the kit:i‘a”. The presentation of a robe 
of honour was a standard mark of investiture. Such 
was the case for an heir-apparent (see e.g. Mas‘adl, 
Muriidj, vii, 365), a vizier (e.g. Hilal al-Sabi?, Ta?rikh 
al-Wuzard@, ed. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 176), or a 
provincial governor (e.g. Tabari, iii, 2194). The be- 
stowal of khilaS and other gifts to favourites was an 
occasion for poetical compositions and was noted by 
historians (e.g, Ibn al-'uwatt, al-Hawadith al-djdmi‘a, 
ed. M. Djawad, Baghdad 1351). 

In the heyday of Fatimid rule in Egypt, the new 
haute bourgeoisie found itself with the means to 
emulate—after a fashion—many of the luxurious 
practices of the aristocracy. Anomg these was the 
custom of bestowing &hila‘ upon friends and relations 
{Y. K. Stillman, The importance of the Cairo Genisa 
manuscripts for the history of medieval female attire, 
in IJMES, vii (1976), 582). 

The Mamliks with their strong military psychol- 
ogy and a marked penchant for heraldic symbolism, 
standardised the Ahila‘in accordance with the class of 
the wearer and his rank within that class. The three 
major classes of khil‘a wearers were the military 
(arbab al-suyaf), the civil service (arbab al-aklam), 
and the religious scholars (al-‘ulama). MakrizI, draw- 
ing upon the Masdlik al-absdr of al-‘Umari, describes 
in detail the great variety of khilaS worn by these 
three important classes of Mamluk society (Khitat, 
ii, 227-8; tr. by Mayer, in Mamluk costume, 58-60). 
A special official, the Nazir al-Khass (Keeper of the 
Privy Purse) oversaw the khila‘ in the Great Treasury 
(al-khizana al-kubraé) which contained only robes of 
honour (ibid.). In addition to garments, the Mamlik 
military fashrif could consist of arms, such as gold- 
ornamented swords, and a horse from the sultdn’s 
own stable (min al-isfabl), fully outfitted with saddle, 
bridle, and caparison (kanbish). 

Money or other valuables were also given as part 
of the &hil‘a/tashrif (e.g. Abu 'l-Fida?, al-Mukhtasar 
min Tarikh al-bashar [Annales Moslemict] v, ed. J. J. 
Reiske, Copenhagen 1794, 294). In the Ottoman 
Empire, a sum of money was sometimes given in 
place of the robe of honour. This monetary gift was 
called Rhil‘et beha (‘the price of a khil‘a”’), It specif- 
ically referred to money distributed to Janissary 
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officers upon the accession of a sultan (C. Barbier de | 


Meynard, Dictionnaire turc-frangais, Paris 1881, i, 
709), so that this term is to a large extent synony- 
mous with that of djulits akéesi ‘accession payment”. 

Robes of honour were given on all sorts of occasions 
and for a variety of reasons. Thus, there was the 
khil‘at al-niyaba or kh. al-istikrar (robe of appoint- 
ment), the kA. al-wizdra (robe of viziership), the kk. 
al-rid@ or kh. al-rid& (robe of pardon), and the Ak. 
al-Sazl (robe of dismissal—with honour of course). The 
kh. al-kudiim was given to a guest from afar, while 
the kh. al-safar was given upon his departure. A 
sultan might give a kk. al-‘afiya (robe of health) to 
a favourite who had recovered from an illness (Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, 61-2, and the sources cited there). 

The custom of bestowing robes of honour remained 
widespread throughout the Muslim world until recent 
times. In 19th century India a khillaut (also khelat, 
khilut, killut) might consist of anywhere from a mini- 
mum of five articles to as many as one hundred and 
one (Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussul- 
mauns of India*, London 1917; repr. Karachi 1974, 
148-50; see also Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
@ glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases*, London 1903, repr. London 1968, 483-4). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see Makrizi, Histoire des sultans mam- 

louks, tr, Quatremére, ii, Paris 1845, 70-4; F. W. 

Buckler, Two instances of Khil‘at in the Bible, in 

Journal of Theological Studies, xxiii (1922), 197 ff.; 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l'époque 

des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, pp. Ixxxvii-xcv; Y. K. 

Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, un- 

published diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

delphia 1972, 16-8, 93-6. The most detailed survey 
of khil‘a is to be found in L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, 56-64 et passim. 

(N, A. Srituman) 

KHILAFA [see xHattra] 

KHILAFA, Kuitarat movement, a politico- 
religious movement in British India, mani- 
festing itself in the years after the First World War. 
On the one hand, it had its roots in Pan-Islamism, 
which came to the fore about 1900, On the other 
hand, is was stimulated by nationalism [see Kaw- 
mryyYA. In Muslim India and Pakistan]. Turkey’s 
defeat in the First World War spelt serious danger to 
the position of the Ottoman Sultan-Khalifa. Would 
his power remain great enough to protect Islam? 
Would the Holy Places of Islam remain under his 
sovereignty (or at least suzerainty) ? Arab nationalism 
posed a threat, and Greece, France and Italy wanted 
to rob him of extensive territories in Thrace and Asia 
Minor. 

In September 1919, when rumours about the 
coming treaty of Sévres were rife, the Khilafa move- 
ment was organised. Khilafa conferences met in 
several cities in Northern India, and a Central Khilafa 
Committee constituted itself at Bombay. Seth Cho- 
tani, a wealthy merchant, became its president. Prom- 
inent leaders were Muhammad and Shawkat ‘Ali 
(the “ ‘Ali brothers”), Abu 'l-Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari 
and Hasrat Mohani. An important part was played by 
the ‘ulama?, organising themselves in the Djam‘iyyat 
al-‘Ulama?-i Hind. Their most influential leaders were 
‘Abd al-Bari (of Farangi Mahall) and Mahmid al- 
Hasan (of Deoband). In January 1920, a Khilafa de- 
putation presented an address to the Viceroy. It 
stated that “the preservation of the Khildfa as a 
temporal no less than a spiritual institution” was 
“the very essence” of their faith, and that this meant 
full Muslim control over the Arabian peninsula, the 











Khalifa’s wardeuship over the Holy Places and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire—claims which, by 
the way, constituted a check on Arab nationalism and 
the ambitions of the Sharif Husayn of Mecca. Another 
deputation, headed by Muhammad ‘Ali, went to 
Europe and had two (unsuccessful) interviews with 
members of the British Government in March 1920, 

The Khilafa movement started as a communal 
movement and met with mass approval within the 
{Indian Muslim community (only among upper-class 
Muslims was there a marked tendency to hold aloof 
from it), Large funds were collected, partly by petty 
contributions. But it also got the support of the 
{ndian National Congress. Thereby the Khil&fatists 
became more and more involved in the nationalist 
movement, which entered upon its first non-coopera- 
tion campaign (1920-2), Gandhi became a member of 
the Central Khilafa Committee and issued a Khilafa 
Manifesto in March 1920. The Khilafatists, however, 
accepted Gandhi's creed of non-violence only condi- 
tionally: if it did not bring success, they would have 
to resort to djihdd and hidjra. The former seemed 
possible in connection with an Afghan invasion; the 
latter was actually performed in the suramer of 1920. 
Some 30,000 muhadjirin, most of them coming from 
Sind or the Pandjab, crossed the Afghan border, but 
about 75% of them came back, disillusioned by their 
reception in Afghanistan. These aspects of the Khilafa 
movement had an adverse effect upon Hindu-Muslim 
relations, which were vital to its nationalist character. 
Gandhi's suspension of non-cooperation in February 
£922, constituted a severe blow in this respect; Indian 
Muslims felt betrayed by the Hindus after bearing 
the brunt of the nationalist battle, 

No less deadly blows came from the Turks, The 
nationalist government at Ankara succeeded in re- 
storing Turkey's position. The Khilifatists supposed 
that Kemal Pasha was acting on behalf of the Sultan- 
Khalifa, but this proved to be an error. In November 
1922, the Sultanate in Turkey was abolished and the 
Khalifa lost all temporal power; he was ‘‘Vaticanised” 
(a condition which the Khilafatists had declared to be 
incompatible with his office), Khilafa leaders tried 
to explain away the fact, but their followers left them. 
The movement wholly collapsed when in March 1924 
the Ottoman Khilafa was abolished. Some leaders, 
like Abu'l Kalam Azad and Dr. Ansari, remained in 
the Congress; others found their way back to the 
Muslim League, which up to 1919 had been the poli- 
tical organisation of Indian Muslims. Other leaders 
again, like the ‘Ali brothers, tried to save the Khilafa 
organisation, but to direct it towards communalist 
goals, It grew into an instrument to further Muslim 
interests as opposed to Hindu ones, but even in this 
form, the organisation had lost all significance by 
1928. 

Bibliography: Among the contemporary ac- 
counts the most important is P, C. Bamford, 
Histories of the non-co-operation and Khilafat move- 
ments, Delhi 1925 (confidential publication of the 
Govt. of India). Materials concerning the move- 
ment can be found in Afzal Iqbal, ed., Select writings 
and speeches of Maulana Mahomed Ali, Lahore 1944 
(containing among other things an unfinished auto- 
biography of the author). In many books, the 
movement is treated as an episode in the nationalist 
struggle, ¢.g. A. Aziz, Discovery of Pakistan, Lahore 
1964, and R. C, Majumdar, History of the Freedom 
movement in India, iii, Calcutta 1963. The most 
recent monograph is A, C. Niemeijer, The Khilafat 
movement in India, r9t9-1924, The Hague 1972. 

(A. C. Nreaeryer) 
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Miniature in the MS, of Rashid al-Din's Dj@mi‘ al-Tawdérikh in Edinburgh University Library representing Mahmid of Ghazna donning a &&il‘a sent by the caliph al-Kahir 


in A.D, 1000. 
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KHILAT [see axtAq]. 

KHILDJII. (see star py"). 

KHINALUG (self designation: Kattitturdur; 
Russian, Khinalug {from the awl-Khinalug)), a people 
of the eastern Caucasus. Khinalug is a numeri- 
cally small ethnical group, which forms an indepen- 
dent branch of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language group. According to the 1926 Soviet census, 
there were (ethnically) ro5 Khinalugs, and linguisti- 
cally 1,540. The Khinalugs are Sunni Moslems of the 
ShaAfit rite. 

The Khinalugs inhabit the aul Khinalug on the 
upper right arm of the Kudial-chay, in the Mount 
Shakhdagh area of Konakhkend rayon (Azerbaidjan 
S.S.R.), The Khinalug traditional economy was based 
on sheep-raising (transhumance system) and horticul- 
ture. 

The Khinalug language is purely a vernacular, and 
Azeri is used as the literary language; the Khinalug 
are in fact being culturally and linguistically assimi- 
lated by the Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C, d'En- 
causse, Une république soviétique musulmane; le 
Daghestan, apergu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(r955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 

Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; S, A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, 
Moscow 1958. (R, Wixman) 
KHINZIR (A., fem. khinsira, pl. khandzir) or 

khinzir barri designates, amongst the pachyderms, 
all suidae or porcines belonging to the palaearctic 
zone, without any distinction between the pig 
(khinzir ahli), domesticated since farthest antiquity, 
and the wild boar, Sus scrofa (khinsir wahshi), its 
feral relative, frequenter of wooded slopes and dense 
scrub in the valley bottoms. 

The word khinsir (Hebrew khizir) is to be attached 
to the root Kk. Z. R with the idea of “having small 
eyes", and has no link with the root KA.N.Z.R which 
implies the idea of bulk, mass; this at least is the 
general opinion amongst philologists, but a coming- 
together of both ideas is not to be excluded. Without 
being everywhere in current usage, khinzir is known 
to all arabophone populations; however, the term 
hallaf (pl. halif, blalef; cf. Berber ilf, pl. ilfan) is 
preferred to it in the Maghrib, whilst the Touaregs 
keep for the animal its name agubara | tazubarat (pl. 
tpubaraten | tigubaratin), Liven within the porcine 
species, whilst the sow and the wild sow have no 
special name except for the feminine derived nor- 
mally from the masculine (khinsira, hallifa), the 
boar is called khanzuwdn and the wild boar, whether 
under three years old, a three-year old, a four-year 
old or an old boar, is called ratt (pl. rutat) and ‘ufr | 
“ifr (pls. “ifar, afar). In the Maghrib, where the wild 
boar is common in the mountain massifs, it is dif- 
ferentiated from the pig which is freely raised by 
some Berber groups by the expressions khinsir djabali 
“mountain pig” and halla al-ghaba ‘forest pig”; an 
old boar is called, according to the places, shift / shiti, 
shnikhri, ba darwa and bi driwa. The young of suidae, 
piglets or young wild boars, have retained almost 
everywhere in the Islamic world their classical name 
of khinnaws (pl. khandnis) in the form of dialectical 
deformations khanniis, khannish, khanshtish and 
khantaish; in the Maghrib we have also the diminutive 
hlilef. From the anatomical point of view, the suidae 
are distinguished by a long muzzie, a snout in the 
case of the pig and a shaggy head in the case of the 
wild boar, and Arabic underlines these features by a 
series of evocative terms like khurfam, hammdra, 
sanfara|xanfara, khannafa | khannifa; in the wild 





a | eee its defensive ‘als the snout’s powerful weapon, 
are called salziim | salgim and khandjal (pl. khand- 
djil), a probable deformation of Akandjar “dagger’’, 
ie. having a curved blade, 

In Kur’anic law, suidae are included in the same 
divine anathema as monkeys (V, 65/60) [see xrrp], 
and since their flesh involves the major impurity 
(nadjas al-‘ayn), no Muslim can eat it (Kur?4n, I, 
168/173, V, 3/4, XVI, 115/116). This food prohibition 
inherited from the Old Testament (Lev. xi, 17; Deut., 
xiv, 8) was abolished by Christ for Christians (Matt. 
xv, 37-20; Mark, vii, 15-23). In Islam, the pro- 
hibition of eating pig meat implies ipso facto the 
illegality of buying it or of raising the animal, whose 
presence near a person praying renders void the 
prayer; only the use of its bristles for making foot- 
wear is tolerated. These bristles are provided by 
Christian pig breeders who obtain them by scalding 
the beasts in boiling water after they have been 
slaughtered, whence the saying akrah min hirdhat 
al-khinzir li "l-md? al-maghar “showing more aversion 
than the pig for boiling water”. 

Al-Djabiz, although admitting the excellence of 
the pig's flesh, which had pride of place on the tables 
of the Caesars and the Persian Emperors (Hayawdn, 
i, 234, iv, 40), is careful to point out, in regard to 
the animal and its behaviour, its most unattractive 
habits, aiming perhaps at justifying the strict terms 
of the Kur'anic prohibition. It is omnivorous, though 
not really coprophagous (djalidla), but it devours on 
occasion excrement. It consumes snakes, like the 
porcupine, certain raptors, the cat and the Purple 
Gallinule (shahmurk), Its zeal to prolong the act of 
copulation (Hayawén, ii, 52, iii, 186, 354, 400, 496, 
525, iv, 50) suggested scornful sayings like atyash min 
“ufr “more flighty than a boar” and akbah min khinsir 
“more vile than a pig”. The sight of a pig squelching 
in the mire or a wild boar wallowing in mud (man- 
fa‘a), present in everyone's mind, did not lessen the 
obloquy heaped on the species, without even having 
to recall the legend current about its base origin. 
This legend (Hayawdn, v, 347-8, vii, 204) stated that 
Noah, distressed when in the Ark by the pestilence 
left by the evacuations of the pair of cats which 
Jehovah had created out of the lion's sneeze in order 
to end the great spreading of rats in the ship, ap- 
pealed once again to the Almighty, who sent down to 


| him, out of an act of defecation of the elephant, a 


pair of pigs (or wild boars), who soon set to work 
gorging on the filth; from this hardly credible mode 
of generation arose the Arabic definition of the suidae, 
al-fil abu 'l-khinsir “the elephant is parent to the 
pig”. Like the monkey, in popular belief the hog was 
considered to be the metamorphosis of an impious 
person expiating the divine punishment; according 
to al-Damiri (Hayat, i, 304), there was a tradition 
current that Christ himself had changed a group of 
hostile Jews into swine, The comparison of the pig, 
as of the monkey, with a hated person or persons, 
has always been one of the sharpest insults, and one 
which the Spanish Muslims used for the Christians, 
who, as elsewhere in Islam, raised pigs for food con- 
sumption, 

At the side of this generally unfavourable view 
of the suidae, some Arabic writers were able to note 
and observe the qualities peculiar to the species, by 
way of rehabilitation: the mother’s attachment for 
its young, its endurance of bad weather, the ease of 
keeping and raising it, the speed by which it grew 
fat and its sociable temperament; al-Kalkashandi 
(Subh, ii, 48-9) goes so far as to say that, by way of 
emulation, horses put on flesh when one keeps them 


in the neighbourhood of pigs. The fact was noted by 
E. Reclus (Nouvelle géographie universelle, Paris 
1884, ix, 190) that in many stables in Firs there was 
the custom of keeping horses in the company of pig- 
lets and that a most close affection grew up between 
the two very different creatures. On the Christians’ 
farms, the pig rivalled the cock in the role of waking 
people in the morning, since its cries for its food 
allowance could be heard from the earliest hours of 
the day (Hayawan, ii, 294-5). 

The ancient empirical forms of medicine attributed 
curative virtues to various organs of the pig. Thus 
its liver was an antidote against the venom of rep- 
tiles and soothed colics; its dried and powdered gall 
sprinkled on haemorrhoids made them go down; in- 
serted in the nostrils, this last soothed coryza; a bone 
carried as a talisman secured against the quartan 
ague; and an ointment of its lard rubbed on the 
body gave protection against all evil and against 
maleficent spirits. Numerous other beneficial proper- 
ties were attributed to its blood, urine and dung, as 
well as to the wild boar's tusks (see al-Damlrl, op. 
cit., i, 306, and in the margins, al-Kazwini, ‘Adjdib, 
ii, 224-6). 

Arabic cynegetic literature is poor in material re- 
lating to hunting the wild boar in particular and to 
the dangers involved in this. It was considered to be 
a dangerous beast because of its bad temper and its 

tions, so that battues for its destruction were 
held by local rulers and officers; it was hunted with 
the lance, hunting spear, bow and sabre on these 
occasions. In Syria, the farmers preferred to let the 
lion roam on the fringes of their lands rather than 
try to exterminate it, since it was a sure protection 
against the possible nocturnal ravages of herds of 
pachyderms through their crops (Hayawdn, iv, 49). 
Kushadjim [g.v.] simply recommends that a person 
on foot charged by a wild boar should feign death, 
face downwards on the ground (Masdyid, 215). In 
the 6th/r2th century, the valiant lord of Shayzar, 
Usama b. Munkigh, tells in a realistic fashion of his 
perilous encounters with the black beast which, in 
his time, abounded i: the Orontes lowlands (K. al- 
I%ibar, Princeton 1930, 202, 223-4). ‘Isa al-Asadi 
(7th/r3th century), in his encyclopaedia of hunting 
al-Diamhara fi Suliim al-bayzara (Escurial ms., Ar. 
903, f, 162a), advises farmers that, in order te ward 
off the depredations of wild boars, they should cause 
to boom out in the middle of the night a big cauldron, 
emptied and placed upside down, and with a drum 
skin stretched over its mouth; a bunch of hairs should 
then be flicked between the fingers with an alterna- 
ting movement of the two hands. He also gives direc- 
tions for making a trap (hukna), roofing over the 
mouth of a conical hole dug in the normally-used 
pathway of the animals (of. cit., ff. 303b-304a). 
Finally, a century later, the Mamlik Ibn Mangll, 
completing al-Asadi, brings to bear the fruit of his 
experience for anyone wishing to measure his strength 
against the savage beast, whether on foot or mounted 
(Uns al-mala? bi-wahsh al-fala?, B. N. Paris ms. Ar. 
2832, ff. r7b-18b, and annotated tr, I’, Viré, in the 
press). The arms which he recommends for fighting 
with it are the double-edged sabre (Ailidjari) and the 
arrow with a flat-edged head (ydsidj), which the 
attacker should plunge right into the animal's fore- 
head or pierce with them its paws. If the hunter is 
thrown to the ground by the beast’s charge (hamila), 
he should flatten himself on the ground and strike 
upwards with a slashing motion in order to cut the 
tendons of one of the beast’s limbs. He should also 
lie in wait for the moment when the beast turns 
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round in order to spit it with a backwards action and 
rip it open. Another secret of success is perfect 
mastery of one’s mount, which must not take the 
bit and bolt when it sees the attacking beast. With a 
lance or hunting spear, the best way is to gouge out 
one of the beast’s eyes, which cannot then survive 
this wound. Finally, Ibn Mangli records that, ac- 
cording to the ancients, the best talisman against the 
wild boar’s viciousness is to carry a crab's claw 
hung on the arm. 

At the present time, in the mountainous regions 
of the Maghrib, where the wild boar is sometimes 
abundant, hunting it is used as a tactical means of 
training for troops practising firing in the country- 
side, and the dead victims are left on the ground for 
wild carnivores, 

The term Ahinsiy plus other terms is also used to 
designate several other wild animals which have a 
long muzzle: the potamocherus (Potamochoerus por- 
evs) of Africa is therefore called khinzir al-nahr 
(wild boar of the river”) or khinzir al-mda?, wrongly 
identified by Kazimirski with the hippopotamus [see 
FARAS AL-MA? in Suppl.); the two other African suidae, 
the phacocherus (Phacochoerus aethiopicus) and the 
hylocherus (Hylochoerus meinertzhageni) are lumped 
together under the name khinzir aba karnayn because 
of their highly-developed defensive tusks; with its 
long snout for grubbing up ant-hills, the orycterops 
(Orycteropus afer) is called khinzir al-ard; whilst the 
dolphin and the porpoise are called khinzir al-bahr 
“sea pig". Finally, in pathology, the plural khanazir 
denotes scrofulous growths on the neck. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(F. Viré) 

AL-KHIRAKI, ‘Umar 3. at-Husayn AL-BaGu- 
pAb! (d. 334/946), better known under the name 
of Abu ‘l-Kasim al-Khiraki, was one of the 
first and most celebrated of Hanbali juris- 
consults. He was first guided into the madhhab of 
the Imam Ahmad by his father Abi ‘AI! al-Khiraki 
(d. 299/912), who wes himself a pupil of Abi Bakr 
al-Marwawhi (d. 275/899). He also knew Ahmad’s two 
sons, Salih (d. 266/880) and the shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
(d. 290/903). 

On the eve of the arrival of the ShTT Bayids in 
Baghdad, al-Khiraki left the ‘Trak capital as a 
muhadjir secking refuge in UVamascus, where a 
Hanbali school was already taking root. He died 
there soon after his arrival there, in 334/945, al- 
though the exact date of his death is not known. 
He was buried in the cemetery of the Bab Saghir, 
at the side of the martyr’s tombs (Kubdr al-shuhad@), 
and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. Ibn Batta 
visited it when he passed through Damascus, and it 
still existed in Ibn Kathir's time (Bidéya, xi, 214). 

Shams al-Din al-Nabulusi (d. 797/1394-5), in his 
résumé of the &4¢i Abu ‘I-Husayn’s Tabakdt al- 
handbila, 332, tells us, on the basis of a report going 
back to Muwaffak al-Din Ibn Kudama, that al- 
KhirakI had denounced publicly in Damascus a 
“reprehensible practice’ (munkar), whose nature is 
not otherwise specified; because of this, he was cou- 
demned to be flogged and died as a result of his 
wounds. However, this version of his death does not 
seem to be given by his other biographers. 

Al-Khiraki’s only work which has come down to 
us is his famous Mukhtasar, the first précis of Hanbali 
fikh, which was to enjoy a considerable success and 
to contribute to the education and formation of 
numerous generations of legal scholars. 

It is said that he wrote numerous other works 
whose titles are not specified and which have all 
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been lost. He had left his personal library in Baghdad 
in the care of a friend in the Darb Sulayman, before 
gh for Syria. A fire there destroyed it (Biddya, 
xi, 214). 

Ibn Kathir remarks, Joc. cit,, that the Mukhtasar 
was written when the Black Stone was in the hands 
of the Carmathians, In fact, al-Khiraki tells us in 
the Mukhtasar, iii, 383, when describing the Pilgrim- 
age rites, that “The pilgrim must kiss the Black Stone 
if it is in its proper place’’, It is well-known that this 
last was carried off in 317/930 and restored in 339/ 
950; one may accordingly conclude that the Mukk- 
tasar was put together between 317/930 and 334/945, 
after the death of Abi Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923). 

Abd Bakr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Dija‘far (d. 363/974), 
called Ghulim al-Khallal, gave out that he did not 
follow the views of the Mukhtasar on 60 questions 
(mas?ala), The kad? Abu 'l-Husayn, in his Tabakat, 
ii, 76-118, returns to this problem and enumerates 
98 points of divergence between the two scholars, 
whilst defending that doctrine which he deems the 
best. 

A large number of commentaries were written on 
the Mukhtasar, of which three became especially 
celebrated, sc. those of Ibn Hamid (d. 403/rorx), of 
the kadi Abi Yad (d. 458/1066) and of Muwaffak 
al-Din Ibn Kudama (d. 620/1223). The first two have 
been lost, but the third, known under the title of 
al-Mughni, has been published in Cairo by Rashid 
Rida (12 vols., 1341-8/1922-30). But there were also 
many other commentaries, and no text of Hanbalism 
was so much commented upon. The shaykh Badran, 
in his Madkhal, 214, states that 300 commentaries 
still existed in the time of Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-HadI 
(d. 909/1503), a Hanbalf known as a historian of 
Damascus. 

Various disciples are known to us of al-Khiraki, 
including the following: (1) ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Harith 
Abu 'l-Hasan al-Tamimi (d. 371/981), prolific author 
and founder of a famous line of Iegal scholars (Ik/si- 
$4r, 342); (2) Abu ‘l-Husayn Sam‘in (d. 387/998), 
one of the most famous preachers of his generation 
and a Sifi master (ibid., 350-3); (3) ‘Abd Allah b. 
Batta (d. 387/998), even though he does not mention 
al-Khirakl amongst the authorities upon whom he 
based his credo (ibid., 346); and (4) Abd Hafs al- 
‘Ukbarl (d. 387/998), considered one of the best- 
informed scholars of Hanbalism. 

Bibliography: Tarikth Baghdad, xi, 234; 
Tabakat al-handbila, ii, 75-118; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, 
xi, 274; IkAtisar, 331-2; Shadhardt, ii, 326; Brockel- 
mann, I, 183, 398, S 1, 311; Sezgin, GAS, i, 512-13; 
Laoust, Le Hanbalisme sous le califat de Bagdad, in 
REI (1959), 84. (H. Laoust) 
KHIRBAT at-BAYDA’, an early Arab struc- 

ture in the Syrian Desert. Khirbat al-Bayda? or 
Qasr al-Abyad is situated about 100 km. southeast of 
Damascus, looking out to the east over the Ruhba, 
a fertile depression in the middle of the southeastern 
Syrian harrdt, It is a structure set out as a square, 
6om. x 60 m. At every angle and in the centre of 
each side, except for the eastern one, there are cir- 
cular towers. The eastern side contains the gate, 
giving on to a courtyard of ca. 43m. X 43m, This 
courtyard is surrounded on the other sides by ranges 
of rooms, 7.6m. deep and ca, 5,0 m. (type a), 6.5 m. 
(type 8), 7.6m, (type c), and 5.8 m. (type T) wide, 
forming the schema ¢-a-b-a-T-a-b-a-c, All these rooms 
were living quarters, On the eastern side there were 
two small rooms flanking the entrance and four long 
rooms, which must have served as store-rooms, On 
the southern and northern sides the rooms were artic- 


ulated into two groups with the schema ¢-a-b-@ and 
a-b-a-c respectively. Entrance from the courtyard was 
given by doors in the b-rooms, whence doors led to 
the a-rooms and further doors led from there to the 
¢-rooms. On the western side were two groups of 
rooms following the schema a-b-a which were also 
accessible through doors in the 6-rooms. Thus we 
have on three sides of the courtyard two groups of 
rooms separated by isolated room of the T-type. The 
residential character of the building is attested by 
the organisation of the rooms, together with the 
abundant mural decoration especially on the lintels. 
First impression suggest that Khirbat al-Bayda? was 
another example of the genre of Umayyad palaces. 
Closer investigation, however, reveals this identifica- 
tion to be impossible. It lacks many elements shared 
by Umayyad palaces, principally the bayt-organisa- 
tion of the rooms, the peristyle, brick and vaulted 
construction, and stucco decoration. Both the decora- 
tion and the technique of construction demonstrate 
an ambitious local Syrian craftsmanship. The decora- 
tion shows this craftsmanship to be working with 
oecumenical patterns of the 5th and 6th centuries 
A.D, The relations of this local craftsmanship can be 
more closely determined. Masonry comparable with 
that of Khirbat al-Bayda? is found in northeastern 
Syria, not in the neighbouring Hawran, Equally, the 
decoration is not Hawranian in type, but resembles 
closely the ornament found in the region northeast 
of Ham. This suggests that Khirbat al-Bayda? is 
not an Umayyad structure but was built in the 5th 
and 6th century by one of the Arab rulers, clients to 
the Byzantine state. 

Bibliography: M.de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, 
Paris 1865-77, 69-70; J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht 
tiber Hanran and die Trachonen, Berlin 1870, 62-4; 
M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mitlelmeer sum Persischen 
Golf, Berlin 1899-1900, 235-8; R. Dussaud and F. 
Macler, Voyage archéologique, Paris r901, 43-6; E. 
Herzfeld, Mshatté, Hira and Bddiya, in Jahrb. der 
Konigl. Preuss. Kunsts., xiii (1921), 104-46; A. 
Poidebard, La trace de Rome, Paris 1934, 55-67; 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les monuments omey- 
yades, in JA, ccxxxi (1939), 1-59; H. Gaube, Ein 
arabischer Palast in Stid-syrien, Hirbet el-Baida, 
Beirut 1974. (H. Gause) 
KHIRBAT A.-MAFDJAR, popularly known as 

Kasr Highim, is the modern name for the ruins 
ef an unfinished Umayyad mansion in the 
Wad! 'l-Nuway‘ima, north of Jericho. The ruins com- 
prise three separate buildings: a palace proper, a 
mosque and a bath attached to a hall. On the east 
side of this complex stood a colonnaded forecourt 
with an ornamental pool at its centre. Additional ar- 
chitectural remains lie north of these buildings, but 
have not yet been excavated. Foundations of a wall, 
found north of the site, suggest that the buildings 
were originally surrounded by a walled estate, com- 
prising cultivated land, agricultural settlements and 
perhaps a game preserve. A complex irrigation sys- 
tem, developed already in Roman times and based 
on three neighbouring “Ayn al-Sultan, ‘Ayn 
al-Nuway‘ima and ‘Ayn al-Duyik, provided the 
water for the residential buildings as well as for the 
cultivation of the land. The modern name of the site, 
ing “a place where water springs from the 
earth", attests to the abundance of water in this area. 
The site, which has not yet been identified with 
any place mentioned in written sources, was first 
visited and described by Captain Ch. Warren and Mr. 
F. J. Bliss on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fand (Survey of Western Palestine, iii, 1883, 211-12; 
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PEFQS, 1894, 177-81). Our main knowledge, how- 
ever, derives from the excavations conducted between 
1935 and 1948 by the Department of Antiquities of 
Palestine, under the direction of R. W, Hamilton 
with D, C. Baramki as field director. Their finds 
which appeared first as preliminary reports in the 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, 
were later published by Hamilton (Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
an Arabian mansion in the Jordan valley. With a 
contribution by Dr. Oleg Grabar, Oxford 1959). 

1. Architecture—A glance at the plan of Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar reveals some remarkable irregularities and 
a somewhat awkward relation between the main units 
of the building complex (Fig. A). The walls of the 
square, two-storeyed palace, which was by far the 
largest part of the whole complex, are of uneven 
length (the south and west walls, 67.28 m. externally; 
the north wall, 67,21 m.; the east wall, 63,86 m.), 
its fagade is asymmetrical, and there are further 
oddities in its inner division. However, the plan of 
the palace conforms to those of other Umayyad 
castles. A three-quarter round buttress-tower stood 
at each of the four corners and a semi-circular one in 
the middle of the west and north walls. In the middle 
of the southern wall only there was a square tower— 
presumably the base of a minaret—and another rec- 
tangular porch-tower faced the entrance in the east. 
The rooms of the palace were arranged around a 
central porticoed court. They were generally not con- 








they were arranged in communicating pairs, one be- 
hind the other, with a group of five intercommunicat- 
ing rooms in the centre. The central room in the 
south was provided with a niche, probably a mihrdb, 
flanked by two colonnettes. The northern wall had a 
single elongated hall with a row of six piers down 
the centre. Six pairs of parallel wall piers suggest 
that this hall was divided by lateral arches inte two 
times seven bays. In the centre of the western por- 
tico, but not aligned with the axis of the central room, 
three flights of stairs descended to a small forecourt 
preceding a sirda&b, a small room supplied with cold 
water and intended for refreshment. A balustrade 
around the top of the staircase clearly blocked the 
direct access to the central room. 

Ata distance of about seven metres from the north- 
east corner of the palace and aligned with its eastern 
wall stood a mosque (23.6 m. x 17.1 m,). It could be 
reached in two ways: either by a staircase which 
descended from the first floor of the palace and led 
to a door in the kibla wall, or by three doors in its 
northern wall. The door in the kibla wall, next to the 
milirab, was probably used by the owner of the palace 
and his close attendants exclusively, while the open- 
ings in the northern wall were presumably used by 
the public. 

The mosque was preceded by a small courtyard 
or vestibule, which had three additional openings in 
its northern wall. The mihrab was flanked by two 


nected, although along the west side of the palace | cylindrical columns and was covered with white plas- 





Fig. B “Bath Hall”, Revised isometric reconstruction (after Hamilton). 
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ter which remained undecorated. In front of the | tanks in room B), and two additional rooms (C, D), 


mibrab the excavators found the fallen remains of two 
arcades composed originally of three arches each. 
These arcades must have sheltered a strip of slightly 
more than ro m. of the enclosure. The construction of 
the mosque was probably never finished, for the walls 


nowhere stood more than three courses high, and the | 


excavators found no traces of a floor, 

About 40m. north of the palace are the ruins of 
a second large building complex which was separated 
from the palace by an open area. A wall and a but- 
tress tower enclosed the area on the side aligned 
with the western palace wall, and the mosque border- 
ed it on the east. A paved and originally covered pas- 
sage crossed the open space, connecting the palace 
with the northern buildings. The dominant feature of 
this complex was a square hall (north wall, 30.28 m.; 
south wall, 30.33 m.; west wall, 30.42 m.; east wall, 
29.79 m.). The north, south and west sides each had 
three horse-shoe shaped exedrae, while a stately en- 
trance porch, flanked by similar exedrae, occupied 
the eastern wall. Two additional entrances were found 
at either end of this wall. Each of the eleven exedrae 
was flanked by a pair of engaged columns, whose 
bases stood about a metre above the floor, Between 
and inside these exedrae were small rectangular niches 
which stood about 1.10 m. above floor-level and were 
covered by arched heads. Square pilasters with three- 
quarter round shafts at their corners supported the 
roof and divided the hall into nine central bays and 
an ambulatory. The piers were interconnected by 
stone-built arches carrying intersecting walls which 
rose high enough to provide room for windows. Ac- 
cording to Hamilton's reconstruction (Fig. B) (Maf- 
jar, 67-91, Pl. CV and Levant, 63 and Fig. 1 for re- 
vised isometric restoration), the four corner bays were 
square and had cross-vaults, while the axial naves 
were rectangular and barrel-vaulted, The central bay 
was raised above the rest and carried a dome over 
a cylindrical drum which was also pierced with win- 
dows. Except for the four compartments at the cor- 
ners, the bays of the ambulatory were barrel-vaulted. 
The spacing of the piers was such that the central 
nave, connecting the porch with the central apse in 
the west, like the main north-south axis, was wider 
than the other passages (5.50 m. to 5.60 m, as against 
4.40 m. to 4.60 m. for the flanking aisles and 2.50 m. 
to 3.36 m. for the aisles closest to the walls). 

Along the southern wall of the hall, and including 
its three exedrae, there was a pool. It was bordered 
by a barrier built between the four southern piers of 
the hall and continued at either end in a right angle 
towards the wall. This pool, the floor of which was 
at about the same level as the rest of the hall, was 
apparently not included in the original plan of the 
hall and only added subsequently. 

The main entrance into the hall was by way of a 
monumental porch (8.45 m. wide) in its eastern 
facade, This porch was entered by an arched opening 
with stepped and undercut crenellations at the top 
edge. It was covered by a dome resting on pendentives 
carrying its high drum. Within the porch was a pair 
of arched recesses, and there was another part of 
niches in the jambs of the entrance arch. A doorway 
connected the porch with the main hall. 

Attached to the hall at the north-west corner was 
a small, originally domed, room with a semi-circular 
apsis, the Diwan, used apparently for private audi- 
ences, There were extensive latrines at the north- 
eastern corner (F), In the centre of the northern wall 
there was the bath proper, comprising two rectangular 
rooms (A, B) with benches along the walls (and two 





Their floors, built over hypocausts, were heated by 
a furnace in the stoke-hole (E). The first room (C) 
was nearly square with a single niche in the east, 
while the other, a circular originally doomed chainber, 
was surrounded with eight horse-shoe shaped niches, 
one containing the door to room (C). These two were 
the more temperate and the hotter caldaria respec- 
tively, while the first two chambers may have served 
as waiting rooms or vestiary (A) and frigidarium (B), 

The rooms of the kammam are remarkably small 
and could be reached from the large hall through 
chamber (A) only. There was no direct connection be- 
tween the bath and the disproportionally large latrines. 

2. Decoration.—Apart from the mosque, which was 
never finished, and the ground floor of the palace, 
the buildings at Khirbat al-Mafdjar were lavishly 
decorated. There were mosaic floors at the sirddb, 
the hall adjoining the bath, and the diwdn, The 
facade, the porches and the walls of the hall and the 
diwin were covered with stone and stucco panels 
respectively, The walls of the upper floor of the 
eastern wing of the palace, and of the bath hall, 
showed remains of paintings; figural sculptures, many 
of them nearly life size, were placed in niches or 
arcades at different parts of the buildings. The mo- 
saics were of natural stone in a rich colour scale of 
red, brown or yellow, bluish, grey and white grades. 
While those in the sirdab are technically of mediocre 
quality, the mosaics in the hall and diwdn are ex- 
tremely fine. There are forty-two carpets altogether 
(thirty-eight in the hall and four in the diwdn). They 
are partly adapted in size and pattern to the architec- 
tural superstructure, and their placement appears to 
have been guided by the purpose and function of 
these buildings (Pl. Ib). The majority of these pat- 
terns show geometric or abstract designs and inter- 
Jacings which are enriched by stylised floral devices. 
In the centre of the Hall a radiating rosette pattern 
accentuates the main axis and “reflects” the central 
dome above it (Panel 17 in Hamilton's chart, Mafjar, 
328, Fig. 258). Roundels containing concentric inter- 
lacings decorate the floors of the four corner bays 
which were apparently cross-vaulted, There is a con- 
tinuous mosaic panel in each of the outer corridors 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3 in Hamilton's chart). The rectangular 
panel between the entrance porch and the central 
rosette, in its composition and ornament, leads to- 
wards the central axis of the Hall. Finally, the design 
in the central apse (No. V in Hamilton's chart) is 
distinguished from the other apses by a large rosette 
in its interior and a semi-rosette at its base (Pl. Ila). 
The pavement includes only two figural designs: one 
at the base of the central apse, representing a citrus 
fruit, a branch and a knife; and the other in the dais 
of the diwan showing a fruit-bearing tree flanked to 
the right by a pair of gazelles and to the left by a 
lion attacking a gazelle (Pl. IIb). 

Together with Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (g.v.], Khir- 
bat al-Mafdjar provides the richest accumulation of 
early Islamic architectural decoration so far known. 
Apart from stone—and occasionally marble—the ar- 
tists made abundant use of plaster for elaborating 
the interior and exterior of the mansion. This tech- 
nique, not used in Syrian architecture until later 
Umayyad times, had the advantage of being com- 
paratively cheap, and its flexibility allowed it to be 
used for life-size sculpture. Moreover, it could be 
painted, and since it Jent itself to modelling in a wide 
variety of forms, these stucco carvings must have 
contributed to the impression of richness and sump- 
tuousness of the buildings, 





Generally speaking, two groups of motifs predom- 
inate in the architectural surface decoration of Khir- 
bat al-Mafdjar. The first, and largest one consists 
of vegetal elements, such as acanthus leaves, full and 
half palmettes, vine garlands, flowers and fruit. The 
other comprises geometric elements and various ab- 
stract designs. Pure geometric compositions, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare, In general they appear 
together and interwoven with vegetal designs, such 
as interlaced roundels, or roundels alternating with 
rectangles filled with rosettes, or diamond-shaped 
units filled with rosettes and palmette leaves respec- 
tively (Hamilton, Mafjar, Pl. XLIII, 2). In most of 
the plaster ornaments the geometric units are inter- 
rupted and combined in such a way that the resulting 
patterns completely conceal their original rigid con- 
struction (Balustrade panels from Palace, Hamilton, 
Mafjar, Pl, LIX, 13, 14 and pp. 245-61, Figs. 185- 
210, The same principle was used in the mosaic 
pattern). 

Wall paintings were found in two areas only: in 
the rooms of the east wing on the first floor of the 
Palace, and in the “Bath Hall". Painted on plaster, 
in both fresco and tempera, hardly any of these paint- 
ings were found in situ, and all 'that has remained 
are fragments. Since we know so little about Umay- 
yad painting, this situation is all the more deplorable. 
Professor Oleg Grabar has studied these fragments 
and found that in subject matter, style and iconogra- 
phy the fragments in the Palace differed from those in 
the “Bath Hall”. In the north part of the eastern 
wing of the Palace Sasanian textile motifs predomi- 
nated. In addition to floral ornaments, such as heart- 
shaped leaves, rosettes, lotus and palimette designs, a 
pattern of interlacing circles with a simurg painted 
within each of the roundels could be reconstructed. In 
the rooms to the south the excavators found architec- 
tural and figural remains as well as painted imitations 
ot marble. The style is less homogeneous than in the 
north part; yet the Roman-Byzantine tradition is 
most conspicuous, The paintings in the “Bath Hall”, 
which originally decorated the walls and piers above 
the level of the window-sills, were less spectacular and 
more limited in subject matter. Their main purpose 
was to emphasise the architectural setting of the con- 
struction; in particular, the groups of three niches 
in the clerestory were richly painted (Hamilton, Maf- 
jar, Pl, XIII and p. 73, Fig. 33, for restored sketch). 
At the floor level all the apses were plastered white. 
The only exception was apse V in the centre of the 
western wall, whose archivolt was decorated with 
meandering bands which enclosed panels with vari- 
ous fruits (including pomegranates), vegetables in a 
bowl, etc. Another panel with painted fruit and roset- 
tes covered an arch which had spanned a western 
aisle of the northern ambulatory, south of the Diwan. 
The importance of this fragment lies in the affinities 
of its rosettes to the type of rosette which is repeated- 
ly depicted in the mosaic floor of the same Hall, par- 
ticularly in front of the main apse, in the ambulatory 
and in the main panel between the entrance porch 
and the large central medallion (PI, Ib). 

Khirbat al-Mafdjar abounded in monumental sculp- 
ture of various human and animal forms. Although 
none of the statues were found im situ, they were 
evidently concentrated in three areas: the Palace 
porch and entrance, the porch leading to the “Bath 
Hali"', and the Diwan, The human statues included an 
almost life-size princely figure, generally interpreted 
as acaliph, which came from a niche surmounting the 
entrance to the “Bath Hall” (Fig. C and PI. Va), male 
and female entertainers (PI. Vb) and miscellaneous 
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figures connected with courtly pleasures. A quick 
glance at these statues reveals that they were sculp- 
tured in a remarkably homogeneous style: they are 
rendered frontally, in nearly identical conventiona- 
lised postures, and their rigidity and lack of move- 
ment gives them an impressive monumentality. The 
men and women are plump and heavily built, and the 
semi-nude female bodies show folds of abundant flesh 
on the thorax and above the girdle. The caliph is clad 
in a long coat trimmed with Iranian-type pearls, worn 
over wide trousers, and holds a short sword; the 
girls wear pleated skirts that close from right to left 
and are held on the hips by a twisted cord. With 
slight variations the hair of the figures is identically 
modelled: parted in the centre and rendered in paral- 
lel grooves (caliph and some of the busts), or rows 
of snail curls, The hair of the women is dressed in 
three heavy twists which are covered with a rosette 
in the centre, and on the forehead forms small ring- 
lets which descend at either side and terminate in 
cork-screw curls (PI, IITb). The rendering of the faces 
is generally identical, The brow forms one plane with 
the forehead and the flattened bridge of the nose, and 
abuts at a sharp angle on the plane of the eye sockets. 
The pupil of the eye is pierced or drilled, and the 
mouth curves downward slightly and has a drilled 
hole in each corner. There is little, if any, modelling 
in the faces. 

The eyes of the figures from the Palace entrance, 
like those of the caliph, are modelled in a different 
style from those of the women from the bath porch 
of the Diwan, In the first group the eyes are encircled 
by a heavy unbroken band representing the eyelids, 
and the brows are marked by a grooved line; the eye- 
lids of the other figures are more smoothly sculptured, 
and the brows are painted (PI. IIIb). 

There were various animal figures at the Palace 
entrance. Rams or mountain sheep decorated the 
front of the "Bath" porch and the bottom of its 
drum, and about a hundred partridges (PI. IIIa) were 
found in the Diwdn and the Bath" porch. On the 
whole the animals were more delicately modelled than 
the human figures. 

3. Interpretation of structures and decorations.—Our 
knowledge of the purpose for which Khirbat al- 
Mafdjar was built, and of the actual function of its 
different units, is based primarily on interpretations 
of its architectural features and decorations. The 
irreguiar plan of the whole complex seems to imply 
that it was not conceived as a single unit and was 
built in consecutive stages. The function of most of 
the rooms of the Palace, except the little mosque, 
or musalld, and the underground sirddb, is uncertain. 
The discovery of numerous wall paintings in the upper 
storey, in contrast to the Jack of decoration observed 
in the ground floor rooms, is generally explained by 
the fact that the upper floor was reserved for the 
living quarters and private rooms of the owner of 
the mansion. This seems to be confirmed by the only 
painting which could be fully reconstructed, the tex- 
tile pattern with the simurg and the interstitial heart- 
shaped four-petaled rosettes, which came from a room 
in the northern part of the east wing. This pattern 
would have been appropriate for a princely dwelling, 
as its Sasanian prototype figures on the garb of Khus- 
raw I] at the bas reliefs of Tak-i Bust4n and in similar 
royal Sasanian representations, 

Scholarly opinions vary as to the purpose and fune- 
tion of the “Bath Hall’. In relating it to the bath- 
rooms proper and the Roman tradition of public baths 
in Palestine and other provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, Creswell and Hamilton interpreted the Hall as 
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Fig.C “Bath Hall”. Porch fagade (after Hamilton). 
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a frigidarium which, according to Hamilton, served 
also as a vestiary or apoditerium. He saw an indica- 
tion of these functions in the niches along the walls, 
which he interpreted as a repository for the bather's 
clothes, Hamilton was aware of the abnormal size of 
the Hall, which he believed to represent an “archi- 
tectural response to some specialized requirements" 
(Mafjar, 47). A more specific function was suggested 
by Grabar, who suggested that the Hall should be 
related to the Roman ¢riclinia and considered as a 
place for ceremonial entertainment, and for other 
customary Arab and Sasanian activities, such as 
dancing or banqueting (Islamic art and Byzantium, 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 76-7). A fresh 
study of the architectural peculiarities, decorative 
features and iconography of the Hail and a re-evalua- 
tion of these ideas has led Professor R. Ettinghausen 
to point out that in contrast to the more private 
character of the Palace, the “Bath” Hall was con- 
ceived as the representational part of the mansion. 
First, it could be entered from the outside by a 
distinctively ornamented monumental porch and two 
additional doors next to it. Aside from the caliphal 
statue, the front and inside of the porch carried fig- 
ural sculptures of definite princely associations par- 
ticularly appropriate for a princely abode, such as 
male and female entertainers, as wel] as animals 
alluding to the royal hunt. Secondly, the official 
character of this building becomes further evident if 
one follows Ettinghausen’s discussion of the central 
axis of the Hall. This aisle, which connects the porch 
with the western wall opposite, focuses on a central 
apse which in its artistic rendering differs from the 
remaining exedrae of the ambulatory. Originally at- 
tached to a cross-shaped voussoir, there was a stone 
chain ending in a cylindrical device hanging from the 
apex of its semi-dome. There were seven, and not 
five niches in the lower wall of the apse, and a pair, 
instead of a single niche, decorated the upper level of 
the exedrae. The arched heads of these niches had 
a horse-shoe and not a semi-circular profile, and were 
supported by colonnettes missing in the other re- 
cesses. Moreover, while all the exedrae in the am- 
bulatory were plastered white, the archivolt of the 
central apse was painted with a meander pattern with 
perspective frets and different vegetal designs, 

The exceptional rendering of the central apse, 
which must have been viewed by every visitor enter- 
ing from the main porch, is explained by Ettinghausen 
in relation to its function. According to his interpre- 
tation it served as a throne recess or place of honour 
where the owner of the mansion sat at official 
occasions and in compliance with royal Sasanian 
practice, with his royal headgear suspended over his 
head. 

Aside from the symbolic “hanging crown"—in 


Umayyad times transformed into a “hanging” Ralan- | 


suwa—the royal character of the throne recess is 
further brought out by the huge half rosette in the 
pavement at the base of the apse, a motif which in 
Sasanian iconography had royal connotations. Ac: 
cording to Ettinghausen it was not selected at random 
but rather in conformity with the Sasanian iconogra- 
phic tradition, in order to emphasise the princely 
sections of the mansion. 

By applying the principle that a “given imagery 
is related to the situation or activity that took place 
in or near the particular spot” (From Byzantium, 
35-6), Ettinghausen further uses the mosaic panel 
with the knife, citrus fruit and leafy branch in front 
of the main apse (Hamilton, Mafjar, 336-7) to explain 
one of the other functions of the “Bath” Hall. First, 
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since Khirbat al-Mafdjar was an agricultural estate, 


this picture may be interpreted as an offering or 
present to the owner of the estate, or possibly as a 
symbol for a tax paid in the form of ahighly-esteemed 
fruit grown in the plantations. Second, the fact that 
the only figural mosaic in this Hall depicts a fruit 
which had to be peeled with a knife in order to be 
eaten, appears to indicate that one of the purposes 
of this Hall was feasting and banqueting. 

Assuming that the “Bath” Hall was built for public 
audiences, the Diwan or small apsidial room in its 
north-western corner (Fig. 1) was probably built as 
a private audience chamber. The interpretation of 
its function has again been based on the iconography 
of its decoration—the figural mosaic pavement on 
the raised dais (Pl, IIb), and the stucco ornaments 
of the dome in front of it (Pl. Ic), Accordingly, it 
has been pointed out that the lion preying upon a 
gazelle to the right of the fruit-bearing tree was 
probably meant to demonstrate the caliphal power, 
while the two eating gazelles to the left alluded to a 
peaceful caliphal reign—the Dar al-Islam versus the 
Dar al-Harb, the Abode (or Realm) of Islam versus 
the Abode of War (From Byzantium, 45-6), 

The mosaics in the Diwan are based on ancient 
oriental concepts and symbolism. The winged horses 
and the pendentives of the cupola (PI. IIIc), on the 
other hand, represent an Iranian, particularly Sasa- 
nian, motif. They are beasts which figure on seals, 
textiles and silver vessels as the royal mount of ascen- 
sion and symbolise the semi-divinity of the Sasanian 
king. Their representation on the cupola provides ad- 
ditional proof of the princely character of the chamber 
which, like in other parts of the mansion, is expressed 
in the iconographic language of Sasanian Iran. 

4. Who built Khirbat al-Mafdjar?—So far it has 
not been possible to connect the buildings at Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar with one single prototype. The combina- 
tion of a villa, a private bath and a multifunctional 
hall is Roman. The buildings reflect primarily Byzan- 
tine tradition, while the mosaics and most of the 
paintings in the palace are rooted foremost in the local 
Syro-Palestinian tradition. The remaining decoration 
—particularly the stucco sculpture and ornament—is 
inspired in style and technique by Eastern, Iranian 
and probably Central Asian prototypes. The imagery 
in particular is applied in accordance with Sasanian 
concepts of princely dwellings. It represents an ap- 
parently conscious adaptation of royal Sasanian art 
which was combined with architectural elements of 
Roman and Byzantine derivation in order to meet 
best the demands and aspirations of the Umayyad 
owner of the mansion. 

The identity of the owner and builder of Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar has not yet been established conclusively. 
On the basis of certain graffiti with the name of 
Hisham which were found in the débris of the palace, 
it has been assumed that Khirbat al-Mafdjar was 
built during the caliphate of Hisham, between the 
years 105-25/724-43. More recently, however, 
Hamilton tried to prove that although the mansion 
was built at the time of Hisham, it was owned and 
occupied by his nephew, al-Walid b. Yazid. Hamil- 
ton’s arguments are rather intricate. Yet it is true that 
in its architectural concept the palace, and particu- 
larly the Throne and Banqueting Hall, would have 
suited the taste of a personality like al-Walid II. 

Bibliography: The basic publication is R. W. 

Hamilton, Khirbat al-Mafjar. General presenta- 

tions are given by: D. C. Baramki, Guide to the 

palace at Khirbat al-Mafjar, Amman 1956; O. 

Grabar, The Umayyad palace of Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
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the life cycle of a symbol, in Oriens, xvii (1964), 
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Mafjar?, in Levant, i (1969), 61-7; R. Ettinghausen, 
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KHIRBAT at-MINYA, in mediaeval times known 
as Minya or ‘Ayn Minyat Hisham, is the name for 
the ruins of an apparently unfinished Umayyad 
mansion about 230m. west of the northern end 
of Lake Tiberias. The ruins were excavated in 1932 
by A. E. Mader and between 1936-9 by A. M. Schnei- 
der and O, Puttrich-Reignard. During July-August 
1959 the western section of the palace was excavated 
by O. Grabar in collaboration with the Israel Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 

The building consists of an irregular rectangular 
enclosure (66.40 m. X 73m. X 72.30m.) facing the 
four cardinal points. Like other Umayyad castles it 
has round towers at the corners, a semi-circular 





Khirbat al-Minya, Ground plan. 


tower in the centre of three of the walls, and a gate- 
way salient about 3.70 m. north of the centre of the 
eastern wall. The rooms which surrounded the orig- 
inally porticoed court differ in size and arrangement. 
They comprise a mosque in the south-east corner, 
a three-aisled basilica! hall flanked by a unit of five 
rooms in the south, and residentia] quarters in the 
north. 

As against the simple unpretentious decoration of 
the mosque, the domed gate-way chamber and the 
southern rooms must have been richly decorated. 
Marble panels covered the dadoes of the walls. 
Coloured and gilt glass mosaics decorated the summit 
of the dome, and stone mosaics combined with glass 
cubes and set in geometric carpet-like patterns on 
the floor of the five southern rooms indicate the 
official, representational character of this section. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 





Another well-preserved floor mosaic was discoverd 
in 1959 in the western part of the mansion. 

A fragmentary inscription with the name of al- 
Walid on a marble slab which had been used as a 
sill when the gateway was rebuilt centuries later 
supports an attribution of Minya to al-WAlid I (86- 
96/705-15). However, the palace was apparently used 
throughout the Umayyad period. Moreover, the strat~ 
ification established in the western part of the site, 
and the ceramics found in the excavation in 1959, 
have shown that the site was settled in the later 
Mamliik period when it served as an important com- 
mercial post between Damascus and Cairo. It was 
abandoned at an uncertain date, but later temporarily 
resettled. 

Bibliography: O. Puttrich-Reignard, Die Pa- 
lastanlage von Chirbet el-Minje, in Paldstina-Hefte 
des Deutschen Vereins vom Heiligen Lande, Heft 
17-20 (1939); A. M. Schneider, Die Bauinschrift von 
Chirbet el-Minje, in Oriens Christianus, xxxvi (1941), 
115-17; A. M. Schneider, Hirbet el-Minje am See 
Genesareth, in Annales Archéologiques de Syrie, ii 
(1952), 23-45; O. Grabar, J. Perrot, B. Ravani and 
Myriam Rosen, Sondages 4 Khirbet el-Minych, in 
Israel Exploration Journal, x/4 (1960), 226-43; K. 
A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim architecture’, i/2, 
Oxford 1969, 381-9. (Eva Barr) 

‘“‘rough cloak, scapular, coarse 
gown'', The assumption of such a cloak as symbol 
of embarking on the mystical path is mentioned as 
early as the 3rd/8th century (by Ibn Harb and al- 
Muhasibl; see Massignon, Lexigue). It is the equiva- 
lent of the handclasp (musa@faha) by means of 
which the spiritual director (»urshid) transmits to 
the initiate (murid) the blessing inherited from the 
Prophet. It can also be replaced, or accompanied, by 
other rites with the same significance; the handing- 
over of a rosary (sibha), of the text of a litany (wird 
{g.v.}]) belonging to the mystical order (fariga [g.v.]) 
which is receiving the novice. Its value as “the gar- 
ment of piety”, external and internal (according to 
Kur’an, VII, 26), this latter implying humility and 
detachment from worldly standards, is furtherstressed 
when the khirka becomes, as with the Dark4wa [q.v.], 
a cloak made up of pieces sewn together (murakka‘a). 

Staring from its original technical sense, the word 
khirka has been broadened to designate the initiation 
as such, becoming a synonym for “transmission” 
(tanakkul), “embarkation on the way" (akhkdh al- 
farik) and “covenant” (‘ahd, bay‘a). Thus the Safis 
came to speak of the khirka khidriyya “investiture 
by al-Khidr” [see at-KHApIR) to describe those cases, 
numerous in the history of Muslim mysticism, in 
which some contemplatives are said to have received 
spiritual direction directly from the ul and 
mysterious person who, in the Kur’4n (XVIII, 64- 
81), shows a wisdom superior to the prophetic law. 

In fact, the two methods of spiritual transmission, 
sc, attachment to the chain (silsila) of spiritual mas- 
ters and spontaneous illumination coming from the 
bestowal of a special grace, existed side-by-side at 
all stages of the history of Safism. Abu 'I-‘Abbds al- 
Murs, the disciple of the imam al-Shadhili (d. 656/ 
1258), was to derive his arguments for demonstrating 
the superiority of the farika founded by his master, 
from the fact that the latter did not rest on the trans- 
mission of the khirka, but on “a spiritual direction 
(Aidéya) in which God was able to attach certain of 
his disciples directly to Muhammad His prophet” 
(cited by P. Nwiya, in Ibn ‘Ata? Allah et la naissance 
de la confrérie Sadilite, Beirut 1972, 31). 

The word khirka, followed by a noun complement, 
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a. Khirbat al-Mafdjar. General view. Photograph E. Baer. 





and Museums. 





c. Diwan. Dome cap. Photograph E. Baer. 
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b, Diwan, Mosaic. Photograph by courtesy of the Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums. 
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a. Partridges. 





b, Woman. “Bath” porch, 





c. Winged horse. Diwén, Photographs E. Baer 
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b, Window grill. 


a, Panel from Diwan. 
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b. Female attendant. Photographs E. Baer. 





a. The “caliph”. 
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Khirbat al-Minya. South-east side of palace. 
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KHIRKA — KHIRKA-YI SHERIF 





may serve to define various categories or degrees of | above his throne in the Khass Oda and had the 


initiation to the mystical path. Thus kAiréat al-irdda 
“the robe of free-will” means, according to al-Suhra- 
ward!, “he whom one asks personally, of his own 
free-will, from the shaykh, having full knowledge ... 
of counting on passive obedience to whatever thing 
he will be condemned to by accepting”, whilst the 
khirbat al-tabarruk ‘cloak of blessing’’, is that which 
is “given officially by the shaykh to those whom it 
seems to him useful to introduce to or guide along 
the mystical path, without their giving an exact ac- 
counting of the significance of the act of investiture” 
(‘Awérif, quoted by E. Blochet, in L'Esotérisme 
musulman, Louvain 1910, 153). Other authors speak, 
in more general terms, of the “cloak of Sifism”, 
khirkat al-tasawwuf, always insisting on the close con- 
nection created by this act of investiture between 
the disciple and his spiritual master, who penetrates 
the most intimate thoughts and needs of the initiate 
and becomes “his real father" (Ahmad Diya’ al-Din 
al-Nakshabandi al-Mudjaddid! al-Khalidi, Mutimmat 
Didmi* al-usal wa-karamdt al-awliya', Cairo 1328, 
100). Finally, the act of investiture with the “cloak 
of nobility”, khirkat al-futuwwa, originally conferred 
by the ‘Abbasid caliphs and then later by the Ay- 
yabid sultans of Syria and Egypt, was one of the 
features marking out the chivalric orders of the Is- 
lamic world before they spread into Christendom, 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see the definition of Ahirka given by 

‘Abd al-Razzik Kashanl, Isfildhdt, No. 492, and 

G. Salmon, La Kherga des Derqaoua et la Kherga 

Soufya, in Archives Marocaines, xxi (1905), 127-43. 

(J.-L. Micuon) 

KHIRKA-YI SHERIF, one of the mantles 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, called 
Kurrxa-vt Suerir or Kuirga-y1 Sa‘Aper was 
preserved at the Topkap: Palace in Istanbul. It 
was brought to Istanbul by Muhammad Abi Numayy, 
son of the Sherif of Mecca, together with the key of 
Mecca and other Islamic relics, after the conquest of 
Egypt in 923/1517 by the Ottoman ruler Selim I. 

This black mantle, 1.24 cm. long with wide sleeves 
and a cream-coloured woolen lining, was kept in a 
throne made for Murad IV by the father of Ewliya 
Celebi, Derwish Zilli Mehmed, the head jeweller of 
the palace. The throne, which resembled a canopied 
tent, lost its function in Mabmid II's time when 
lattice work doors were made. Today the Khirka-yi 
Sherif is protected by being wrapped in seven silk 
velvet cloths, embroidered with gold thread; these 
in turn are protected by a gold box with a double 
lid, which is given further protection by being 
placed in a gold casket that was made in the era 
of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. This is then placed on a silver 
table in the silver throne. 

The Khirka-yi Sherif had a special function in 
Ottoman customs and ceremonies. In one of the late 
Ottoman chronicles (‘Ati’, Ta’rikh, i, 93 ct. Hirka-i 
Serff, in LA, by K. Kufrah) the author refers to the 
Khirka-yi Sherif and says that a room was built 
named the Khiss Oda [9.v.] to protect the sacred 
relics when Selim I brought them to the palace. 
It is not really possible to accept this statement as 
fact, because there is no other source of the same 
century or subsequent ones that mentions it until 
the roth century. In fact, this room is most probably 
the Khass Oda built by Mebemined LI. No information 
about the mantle is known before Ahmed I's time; 
his imam, Mustafa Safl Efendi, refers in his Ziébdet al- 
tewarikh (Topkapi Saray1, R. 1304, f. 128a) to the 
mantle, and says that Ahmed I had a shelf made 


mantle put on it. We also learn that Ahmed I 
started the ceremony of dipping a part of the mantle 
into water, thus making the latter holy; this custom 
was later changed into dipping the fastenings and 
then in Mahmid II's reign, to placing scarfs on it, 
We also learn from the Ziibdet al-tewadrikh that the 
Khass Oda did not contain all the relics in Ahmed I's 
time. This room, with its roth/16th century tiles, 
was repaired by Mahmid II, when a new fireplace 
was built, the decorations of the dome and upper 
parts of the walls were redone, and the whole apart- 
ment assigned to the keeping of the relics. 

There were forty Khdss Odalis—the men in charge 
of the Privy Chamber—who did the work of guarding 
the Khirka-yi Sherif. The duties of the Khass Odalis 
were to sweep the area, dust the Kur’4ns and other 
books, burn incense on special nights, sprinkle rose 
water, clean and polish the gold and silver objects, 
etc. (I. H. Uzungarsih, Osman: sarays teskilats, 
Ankara 1945, 325). The “silver water carriers, 
thus named because they carried the water in silver 
containers, washed the floors of the building (idem, 
455). In the corner of the wall, where there was a 
gate that opened into the third courtyard, there was 
a@ pounding stone used to grind up incense; on the 
other side of the same wall was a well where the 
sweepings were disposed of. Four of the Khdss 
Odalls stayed on duty at night and read the Kur’4n 
(idid., 32). The guarding of the Khdss Oda was the 
duty of Aghas, whose spell of duty lasted for a 
period of 24 hours before being relieved. 

All the Ottoman Sultans believed firmly in the 
sanctity of the Khirka-yi Sherif and tried to remain 
near it; Abmed I took it with him wherever he 
went (ibid., 256). FindIklfil Mehmed Agha, a Khass 
Odali of the reigns of Mustafa II and Ahmed III, 
speaks at length about the Khirka-yi Sherif. Ac- 
cording to him, Mustafa IT took the mantle with 
him in a private wagon to Cataldja where he went 
for Ramadan, had it kept in a special room and 
visited it ceremonially on the rsth of Ramadan. 
He also took it with him when he went to Edirne 
(Nusret-ndme, ed, 1. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1966, 
ii, 45), and when the revolt that ended his reign took 
place, he tried to escape to Edirne with the mantle 
(ibid., ti 183). Ahmed III was also keen on keeping 
the mantle with him. When he went to the TersAne 
Baghtesi to spend the summer of 1127/1715, or to 
the Wdlide Sultan's seaside palace to spend the 
winter, and when he held a circumcision festivity 
for one of his sons, the mantle always figured pro- 
minently in what had to be taken with him (idem, 
213, 338-9, 397)- 

Ewliya Celebi writes about Murad IV's sword: 
girding ceremony, after which he went to the 
Khirka-yi Sherif at the Khass Oda, paid humble 
respect to the mantle and then prayed (Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, i, 227). We also learn from 
Find!kifli Mehmed Agha that, when Mustafa I! 
learned that he was going to succeed to the throne, 
he went to the Takht Odast (Khdss Oda), prayed in 
front of the Khirka-ys Sherif, and then put on 
suitable robes in order to take the oath of allegiance 
(Nusret-ndme, i, 4). Subsequently, he visited the 
Khirka-yi Sherif every Friday (ibid., i, 32). Ahmed 
III's eldest son, Siileym4n, after he finished reciting 
the Kur?4n, held a ceremonial session in the Tersdne 
Baghéesi in front of the Khirka-yi Sherif, according 
to Findikill! (ibid., ii, 388). It had an even greater 
importance in war-time. A good example of this is 
the Egri campaign of Mehemmed II], which was 
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going very badly, but was finally turned into victory 
when Sa‘d al-Din addressed his people and Mebem- 
med III put on the mantle, The spirit of battle was 
kindled, and this turned the tide of the war (Orhan 
Saik Okyay, Katip Celebiden segmeler, Istanbul 1968, 
$9). Mustafa II took the Khirka-yi Sherif on all of 
his campaigns in order to reinforce the courage of 
the army (Nugret-ndme, i, 143, 166, 167, 174, 183, 
186, 190, 199; li, 280, 300). We know from this same 
source that Ahmed [II took the Khirka-yi Sherif 
and the Sandjak-i Sherif—the flag of the Prophet 
which was only unfurled for a holy war—with his 
army in order to raise the morale of the men (Nusret- 
name, ii, 290). 

When the sultan took his oath of allegiance, the 
Khirka-yi Sherif was not forgotten. When a sultan 
died, the Dar al-SaSade Aghast carried the news to 
the crown prince and took him to the deceased. He 
was then joined by the Siladér Agha, who took him 
to the Kidss Oda (Djewdet Pasha, Ta’rikh, i, 236; 
Uzungargih, op. cit,, 186). The oath of allegiance of 
the Sadr-i A‘zam or Grand Vizier, the Sheykh al- 
Islam, the Dar al-Sa‘dde Aghast, and the high 
officials of the Enderiin, was also taken there (Djew- 
det, iv, 237; Uzungargil, 187; Nusret-ndme, ii, 
187-9). 

During the third week of Ramadan, a visit to 
the Khirka-yi Sherif was also customary, Even after 
the sultans ceased to reside in the Topkapi Palace, 
the Khirka-yi Sherif remained on the Palace premises, 
either in its own room or at the Sofa Késhkii, On 
such visits as these on the 5th of Ramadan, the 
sultan would open the silver throne, the seven 
wrappings and the gold casket with a golden key, 
take the mantle out, dip its fastening into a bowl 
of water and then put drops of this water into 
vessels filled again with water, which in turn would 
be given away as presents, This custom was abolished 
by Mabmid Ii, who chose to touch the mantle 
with some specially-prepared scarves with poems 
inscribed on them, and these were then distributed 
as gifts for his guests. At the end of the visit, during 
which the Kur’An was recited continuously, the 
mantle was put away by the sultan himself. This 
custom had however been abolished by the end of 
the sultanate, 

One other mantle of the Prophet was brought in 
1027/1617-18 by Shiikr Allih Efendi. It was believed 
that this mantle was sent to Uways al-Karani by 
the Prophet. Presumably it was preserved by Shiikr 
Allah Efendi and his son at his house in the Eski 
‘All Pasha quarter of Istanbul. Their mansion was 
rebuilt by Mahmid II, and a mosque was built 
opposite it in 1851 by ‘Abd al-Medjid. In this mosque, 
named that of the Khirka-yi Sherif, the mantle was 
displayed to the public every year by the Queen 
Mother on the 15th of Ramadan. Today, it is possible 
to visit it there between the rsth of Ramadan and 
the Laylat al-Kadr. 
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(NuRHAN ATASOY) 

AL-KHIRRIT ». RAsuip at-NApji, partisan 
of ‘All b. AbI Talib who fought in his ranks at 
Siffin (¢.v.], but who rebelled against him when the 
first results of the arbitration were known after having 
accepted, it appears, the principle of arbitration. He 
was chief of the Band ‘Abd al-Bayt b. al-Harith b. 
Sama b. Lu’ayy (most usually called the B, Nadiiya, 
after the name of ‘Abd al-Bayt’s mother), who had 
only recently been converted to Islam, where they 
had not kept their original Christianity. He informed 
‘Ali of his intention to disregard the results of the 
arbitration, which implied the caliph’s deposition; 
‘All advised him to reflect a while before taking 
action, but al-Khirrit, oblivious to the arguments 
raised, withdrew with his followers into the Sawad 
of Kifa; al-Mas‘idi even accuses him, together with 
300 of his fellow-tribesmen, of abjuring Islam. It is 
difficult to establish the chronology of events, but 
these events probably took place after the battle of 
al-Nahrawiin [q.v.], in which the rebel took no part, 
contrary to what certain coincidences might lead one 
to expect; it is certainly tempting to compare and to 
assimilate al-Khirrit’s action to that of the Kharidjis 
when one takes into account, in particular, the tradi- 
tion according to which his group killed in the Sawad 
a Persian convert to Islam but spared the life of a 
Jew, circumstances which are analogous to those of 
the isti‘rdd [g.v.] of the Azarika [g.v.]. 

SAII sent after him Ziyad b. Khasafa, who finally 
caught up with him at al-Mada’in, where, after vainly 
trying to reason with him, he gave battle. The rebels 
fled in the course of the following night and headed 
for al-Ahwaz, where their ranks were swollen by a 
certain number of malcontents from Kifa and of 
local people, who doubtless discerned here a way of 
avoiding taxation. At this point, in order to bring 
them to reason, ‘Ali sent Ma‘kil b, Kays al-Riyahi at 
the head of a more numerous force, and gave orders 
to ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abbas, the then governor of Basra, 
to send as reinforcements a substantial contingent 
under the leadership of Khalid b. Ma‘dan al-Ta71. 
The rebels were soon put to flight by the government 
troops, who pursued them to the Persian Gulf shores. 
In a decisive battle, al-Khirrit was killed fighting, 
and his companions made prisoner. These events 
probably took place in the early months of 38/658. 

According to the accounts given, Ma‘kil b. Kays 
freed the captive Muslims and also the apostates, 
who for a second time abjured the Christianity to 
which they had returned; only one refused, it is 
recorded, and had his head chopped off. The Bani 
N&djiya who remained Christian, numbering 500, 
were on the other hand led into captivity. Maskala 
b, Hubayra, ‘Ali's Sdmil in the A@ra of Ardashir 
Khurra, whose centre was at Siraf, now intervened. 
Affected by the entreaties of the captive men, women 
and children, he purchased them for a sum of 300,000 
dirhams (al-Mas‘adi) or 200,000 only (al-Tabari), of 
which he sent only part to ‘All. He freed the prisoners 
without having asked them to contribute to the pur- 
chase money, and then, when pressed by the caliph 
to hand over all the money, he though it more ex- 
pedient to take refuge with Mu‘awiya, who entrusted 
to him important official posts. 
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(Cu, Petvat) 

KHITA [see KARA KHITAY] 

KHITAN (a.), circumcision. The term is used 
indifferently for males and females, but female ex- 
cision is particularly called khifad@ or khafd [q.v.]. In 
the dual, al-khitandni are ‘‘the two circumcised parts” 
(viz. that of the male and that of the female), and 
according to tradition “If the two circumcised parts 
have been in touch with one another, ghus/ is neces- 
sary” (Bukhari, Ghusi, bab 28; Muslim, Hayd¢, trad. 
88; Aba Dawad, Tahara, babs 81, 83). 

Some words connected with the root Ah-t-n denote 
the father-in-law, the son-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
(khatan, khatana), or marrying (khutina), Some of 
these words must have belonged to the primitive 
Semitic language, as they occur also in the same or 
cognate forms in North-Semitic languages. 

Circumcision must have been a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not in the Kur?4n, 
but in old poetry and fadith, and the ancient language 
also has special words for “uncircumcised”, sc, alkhan, 
ablaf, aghlaf and aghral (Hebrew ‘arel), 

In fadith it is said that Ibrahim was circumcised 
in his 80th year (Bukharl, Anbiyd’, bab 8; Muslim, 
Fada@il, trad. 151). This tradition is based on the 
Biblical report. Ibn Sa‘d has preserved a tradition 
according to which the patriarch was already cir- 
cumcised at the age of 13 (Tabakdt, ijx 24). This 
tradition is apparently a reflex of the practice of 
circumcision in the first centuries of Islam. We may 
confront it with the statements concerning Ibn ‘Ab- 
bas’ circumcision in fadith. According to some tradi- 
tions (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 273) he was 15 years old 
when Muhammad died. In other traditions it is said 
that he was already circumcised at that time (Bu- 
kharl, Isti°dhdn, bab 51; Abmad b, Hanbal, i, 264, 
287; Tay4lisl, Nos. 2639, 2640). 

Circumcision is mentioned in hadith in the story 
of the Emperor Heraclius’ horoscope (Bukhari, Bad? 
al-wahy, bib 6). Heraclius read in the stars the mes- 
sage of “the king of the circumcised”. Thereupon an 
envoy of the king of Ghassan arrived who reported 
the news of Muhammad's preaching of Islam. This 
envoy appeared to be circumcised himself and he 
informed the Emperor of the fact that circumcision 
was a custom prevalent among the Arabs. 

It is further recognised in hadith that circumcision 
belongs to pre-Islamic institutions. In the traditions 
which enumerate the features of natural religion (al- 
fitra), circumcision is mentioned together with the 
clipping of nails, the use of the toothpick, the cutting 
of moustaches, the more profuse Jength of the beard 
etc. (Bukhari, Libds, bab 63; Muslim, Tahard, trad. 
49, 50; Tirmidhi, Adab, bab 14, etc.). In a tradition 

by Ahmad b. Hanbal (v, 75) circumcision 
is called sunna for males and honourable for females. 

There are differences between the several madh- 
hab’s concerning rules for circumcision, Instead of 
giving a survey of the different views it may be 
sufficient to translate the passage al-Nawawi in his 
commentary on Muslim, Tahdra, trad. 50 (ed. Cairo 
1283, i, 328) has devoted to the subject, also because 
it contains a description of the operation: 

“Circumcision is obligatory (wddjib) according to 
al-Shafil and many of the doctors, summa according 
to M4lik and the majority of them, It is further, 
according to al-Shafi‘, equally obligatory for males 
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and females. As regards males it is obligatory to cut 
off the whole skin which covers the glans, so that this 
latter is wholly denudated. As regards females, it is 
obligatory to cut off a small part of the skin in the 
highest part of the genitals, The sound (saik) view 
within the limits of our school, which is shared by 
the large majority of our friends, is that circumcision 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful age, and 
one of the special views is that the wali is obliged to 
have the child circumcised before it reaches the adult 
age. Another special view is, that it is prohibited to 
circumcise a child before its tenth year. The sound 
view according to us, is that circumcision on the 
seventh day after birth is mustakabb (recommendable), 
Further, there are two views regarding the question 
whether in the ‘seventh day’ the birthday is included 
or not”’, 

The treatment of circumcision has not a prominent 
place in the books of law (see e.g. al-Kayrawani, 
Risdla, 161, 305). More important, however, is the 
value attached to it in popular estimation. “To the 
uneducated mass of Muslims” says Snouck Hurgronje 
“as well as to the great mass of non-Muslims, both 
of whom pay the greatest attention to formalities, 
abstention from pork, together with circumcision, 
have even become to a certain extent the criteria of 
Islam, The exaggerated estimation of the two pre- 
cepts finds no support in the law, for here they are 
on the same level with numerous other precepts, to 
which the mass attaches less importance” (De Islam, 
Baarn 1912, 30; Verspr. Geschriften, i, 402; cf. iv/1, 
377). In Java circumcision is generally considered as 
the ceremony of reception into Islam and therefore 
sometimes called njelamakéselam (“rendering Mus- 
lim’’). Apart from this term many other words de- 
noting circumcision are used on Java (op. cit., iv/r, 
205-6). In Atcheh circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony of reception into Islam 
(Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, i, 398). 

The importance attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to which Mubam- 
mad was born circumcised (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, i/r, 
64). In North Africa a child born with a short foreskin 
is considered as a blessing (Doutté, Merrdkech, Paris 
1905, 353)+ 

At Mecca, where the rite is called fahdr, children 
are circumcised at an age of 3-7 years, girls without 
festivities, boys with great pomp. On the day pre- 
ceding that on which the rite will be performed, the 
boy, who is clad in heavy, costly garments, is paraded 
through the streets on horseback, several footmen 
walking on both sides in order to prevent him from 
falling and to refresh him by means of a perfumed 
handkerchief, He is preceded by men with drums 
and duffs who accompany the dhikrs sung by others. 
Nearest to the boy goes an elderly black handmaid 
of his father's, bearing on her head a brazier burning 
with charcoal, resin and salt, The second part of 
the procession is formed by the boy's poorer com- 
rades, equally on horseback. The procession passes 
through the main streets during the time of ‘asr and 
comes back to its starting-point a little before sunset. 
The female members of the family pass the evening 
with their friends; the party is enlivened by female 
singers, 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barber performs the 
operation. The foreskin is pressed together by means 
of a thong, the boy lying on his back, while his mother 
tries to divert his attention by sweets. A plaster is 
applied to the wound which usually is healed in a 
week, The operation is followed by a breakfast for 
the nearest relatives. It is to be observed that 
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Hadramis who still cling to their native customs, 
circumcise their children on the 40th day after birth 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 141 ff.). 

In Egypt, boys are circumcised at the age of 
about five or six years. Before the operation the boy 
is paraded through the streets. Often the train is 
combined with a bridal procession in order to lessen 
expenses; in this case the boy and his attendants 
Jead the procession. He is dressed as a girl, in a 
gorgeous manner. The kerchief is used to cover a 


part of his face in order to avert the evil eye. As in | 
Mecca he is preceded by musicians. The foremost | 


person of the procession is usually the servant of the 
barber (who performs the operation), who bears his 
haml, a case of wood of a semi-cylindrical form, with 
four short legs; its front is covered with pieces of 
looking-glass and brass, and its back with a curtain. 
It is to be noted that the Copts also circumcise their 
boys (Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, ch. on Infancy and Education), 

D'Ohsson in his Tableau de l'empire othoman, Paris 
1787, i, 231 ff., describes circumcision as practised in 
Turkey under the heading ‘Circoncision, sunneth”, a 
designation which is also reflected in the word sun- 
netdji for the barber who performs the operation. It 
takes or took place in the presence of the imam of a 
mosque who accompanies the ceremony with prayers 
for the preservation of the child, who is usually 7 
years old when he is circumcised. Plate 20 of d'Ohs- 
son’s work shows children dressed for the ceremony, 
and plate 21 adorned victims which are slaughtered 
at this occasion. Parties for relatives, friends and 
poor people as well as the procession are also men- 
tioned. 


The circumcision of the imperial princes used to | 


give occasion to the displaying of great pomp. Long 
before the appointed day intimation was sent to the 
high dignitaries of the empire, sometimes even to 
the other courts of Europe. D’Ohsson gives a trans- 


lation of Mardd’s III letter of invitation to the digni- ; 


taries on the occasion of the circumcision of the crown- 
prince. 


In North Africa children are circumcised at 
ages varying between the 7th day after birth and 
13 years, by the barber who makes use of a knife or 
a pair of scissors, According to Dan, as cited by 
Doutté, Merrdkech, 351, at Algiers a stone knife was 
used for the operation. It reminds us of Joshua v. 
2 ff. where it is said that the Israelites at their enter- 
ing the Holy Land were circumcised by means of 
stone swords or knives; some populations of the 
Dutch Indies also use a stone knife for the operation 
(Wilken, 212). In North Africa as well as in Egypt 
often several boys are circumcised together, the 
father of the richest bearing the expenses of the 
ceremony. A. Janssen (Coutumes des Arabes au pays 
de Moab, 363-4) has observed that the Bedouins or- 
ganise collective circumcisions every two years, as an 
economy measure; hence the children's ages vary 
considerably (see also al-‘Uzayzi, Kamas al-“adat, 
Amman 1973-4, ii, 232, s.v. f-A-r). It should be noted 
here that in most Arabic dialects, the term for cir- 
cumcision and its accompanying rites is taken from 
the root f-h-r, implying the idea of purity; this prac- 
tice is therefore popularly felt as a purificatory rite. 

On Java, circumcision of boys is often combined 
with the khatm- or hataman-ceremony. On the dif- 
ferent designations of circumcision used in this part 
of the Archipelago, cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv/x, 206, The age at which boys are cir- 
cumcised varies in the different parts of Java; among 
the conservative populations it is higher (14-15 years) 








than in circles which are in closer touch with Muslim 
law (ro years or younger). Before the preparations 
begin, the boy is taken to the tomb of his father or 
ancestors, where flowers and incense are offered and 
prayer is performed. Then a portico (/arup) is made 
before the house or pendopo, and a small room (kobon- 
gan) is prepared where the operation is to take place. 
In or before this room several objects and dishes are 
placed which have a symbolical or ritual meaning. 
These preparations are concluded by a religious meal 
at which several dishes are offered to several cate- 
gories of awe-inspiring beings, Festivities such as 
wayang, tayuban, djagongan precede or follow the 
ceremony. The djagongan always takes place in the 
preceding night and follows upon kataman, the recita- 
tion of some chapters of the Kur’4n by the boy. On 
the day preceding circumcision, a procession is held 
in which the boys are either conducted by their rel- 
atives, or are placed in a kind of cars which have 
the forms of nagas or other animals. They wear the 
bridegoom’s dress, and are hung with gold and dia- 
mond ornaments, the visible parts of the body being 
besmeared with boréh. It occurs also that the boy 
wears the fadjdji’s dress. Just as in North Africa, 
poor parents have their sons circumcised together 
with those of well-to-do people, who bear the ex- 
penses. 

The boy has to keep quiet for some days before 
and after the operation and to abstain from hot 
dishes as well as to beware of any action which is 
considered to be unlucky in this time. Before the 
operation he is bathed with the recitation of a great 
many prayers and formulas. Then he is placed on the 
lap of an elderly person, usually a santri who has 
many children, a circumstance which is expected to 
exercise a wholesome influence on the boy’s marriage. 
For further details sec Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv]1, 205 ff. 

In Atcheh, boys are usually circumcised by the 
mudém (probably = mu?adhdhin) at the age of 9 or 
to years, immediately after finishing their Kur?4n 
study. The operation (for details see Snouck Hur- 
gronje, The Achehnese, i, 399-400) consists in a com- 
plete circumcision; in some parts of Java it is rather 
an incision. The boy here also has to diet himself. In 
Atcheh the ceremony is not usually accompanied by 
festivities. But in many cases the latter take place in 
consequence of vows connected with circumcision. 
The father of the boy vows, e.g., to arrange a Rapa’i- 
performance or to visit a sacred tomb. In this case 
the boy, dressed as a bridegroom, is conducted to the 
tomb, sometimes on horseback, where his head is 
washed and a religious meal given. 

Circumcision is a rite practised by many peoples, 
primitive peoples of the present time as well as those 
mentioned in ancient literatures, the Egyptians, the 
Arabs, the Israelites, the Edomites, Moabites and 
Ammonites (see Jeremiah, ix, 25). 

In the Indonesian Archipelago it was already prac- 
tised before the rise of Islam in that part of the 
world (cf. G. A. Wilken, De besnijdenis bij de volken 
van den indischen Archipel, in BTLV, Ser. iv, vol, 
X, 166, 180-1 = Verspreide Geschriften van G. A, Wil- 
ken, iv, 206, 220). The facts mentioned above may be 
arranged in certain groups, 

a. Among many peoples females as well as 
males are circumcised. We must consequently 
start from the view that the rite was not originally 
applied to one of these classes to the exclusion of the 
other, 

5. The rite is sometimes repeated (Wilken, 
op. cit., 207). In the Muslim world we have the in- 
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stance of Malayans who in their country were not 
circumcised in the way prescribed by religious law 
and who submit to the operation a second time when 
arriving at Diidda for the pilgrimage (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, ii, 312). 

c. Children are circumcised at ages varying 
between the 7th day after birth and the rsth 
year. It is consequently a rite which may take place 
in any period of childhood and which is often indeed 
combined with other rites peculiar to childhood such 
as the first cutting of the hair (‘aktka, cf. Doutté, 
Merrdhech, 351), the filing of teeth, the conclusion of 
the study of the Kur’in. As we have seen above, 
there are linguistic features pointing to a relation 
between circumcision and marriage. These features, 
valuable as matter-of-fact evidence, are supplemented 
by reports of travellors, In Central Arabia, it is said 
(e.g. Bataniini, Rikla, 213), there are tribes among 
which the operation is applied to adult young men, 
in a painful and dangerous way; the bride of the 
patient stands opposite him during the operation; 
if he utters a ery of pain the projected marriage is 
abandoned (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 141). In 
spite of doubts about the authenticity of such In- 
formation, the relation between circumcision and 

appears also from the Javanese custom of 
placing the boy who is operated, on the lap of a 
santri who has many children (see above and Wilken, 
op. cit., 225). 

d. Another group of characteristics is evidence of 
a relation between circumcision and the 
transition into a tribal or religious com- 
munity, ¢.g.: the boy's being conducted to the tomb 
of his father or of one of his ancestors (see above); 
the circumcision of several boys at one time (cf. also 
Wilken, op. cit., 220); the value attached to circum- 
cision as the ceremony of reception into the Muslim 
community; cf. the Old Testament designation of 
circumcision as the “token of the covenant” (Genesis 
xvii; see also Wilken, op. cit., 227). 

¢, Many accessory rites express the intention to 
avert danger: the boy's being dressed as a girl, the 
use of the handkerchief, the burning of charcoal and 
salt; the drums and duffs; the recitation of dhikrs 
and prayers; possibly the displaying of charity and 
the slaughtering of victims may also be viewed in this 
light. 

Ethnologists put forward various interpretations 
for the phenomenon of circumcision: as a surgical 
operation meant to prevent phimosy and to help 
fecundity; as a religious rite connected with fertility 
or reception into the community; and as a rite of 
passage. The viewpoint expressed by Van Gennep in 
his Rites de passage, Paris 1909, seems to account 
for many of the features of circumcision mentioned 
above. It accounts for the fact that children are 
submitted to the operation at ages varying between 
the seventh day after birth and the beginning of the 
manly age or the time of marriage; that females as 
well as males are circumcised; that the rite is some- 
times repeated; that it shows a deeply-rooted con- 
nection with marriage; that it is considered as the 
act of reception into a religious community; that it 
is sometimes preceded by a bath; that processions 
take place, which show a striking similarity with 
bridal ; and so on. 
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BHITAT (A.), pl. of kas#a, the various quarters 
of the newly-founded early Islamic towns 
which the Arab-Islamic chiefs laid out (root &4.}.t) 
for the population groups which they attracted thither 
or for their respective leaders. Historical-administra- 
tive concerns led fairly quickly to the appearance of 
a literary genre which consisted of a description of 
the historical topography of these khifaj. This hap- 
pened in regards to Baghdad, and one finds chapters 
of this nature in the “geographical” works of Ibn 
al-Fakth al-Hamadh4nf, and also in the introduction 
to the biographical history of the city by al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadt. However, the genre developed most of 
all in Egypt, aided by its strong particularist feeling. 
It is already discernible for al-Fustat in two chapters 
of the Futaih Misr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, and is ex- 
panded in the History of the Kagis of Egypt and in a 
separate opusculum, now lost, of al-KindI and also, a 
generation later, in another lost opusculum by Ibn 
Zalak. The foundation of Cairo caused an expansion 
of these studies, as is apparently already discernible 
with Ibn Zalak's work and with a treatise from the 
mid-Fatimid period, now lost, by al-Kuda%. An ap- 
parently much more important work was written two 
centuries later by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, the biographer 
of Baybars, Kalawin, and al-Ashraf. All this litera- 
ture culminated in the monumental work, the only 
one of its kind preserved for us (apart from the cita- 
tions from the earlier works included within it), of 
al-Makrizi, al-Mawa‘iz wa "l-i‘tibdr fi khifat Misr wa 
‘l-Kahira, In fact, the contents are arranged not ac- 
cording to quarters but by categories of buildings, 
at the same time comprising a description and history 
of everything connected with them. The title of Mak- 
rizI's book was utilised later, because of its fame, in 
the survey conducted in the same spirit but adapted 
to modern Egypt, by ‘Al! Pasha Mubarak, and in a 
more flexible form, in the geographical-historical des- 
cription of the whole of Syria by Kurd ‘AIL 

Bibliography; Brockelmann, index; Sezgin, 
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KHITAY [see Au-gin). 

KHITBA (a.), ‘‘demandin marriage'’, whence 
‘*betrothal’’, Le. the mutual promise of 
which in certain legal systems can form the first stage 
of marriage proper (cf. the sponsalia of ancient Roman 
law). But is this promise considered as entailing an 
obligation in Islamic law? In other words, does be- 
trothal give rise to legal consequences? 

According to Muslim authorities, the &hitha does 
not involve a contract. It is true that it involves an 
offer and an acceptance, but before the acceptance 
is made, it is merely a demand in marriage and does 
not form a legal act. 

The Malikis, apparently uniquely, give more im- 
portance to the betrothal than the Hanafis or even 
the Hanbalis, but the principle remains that the act 
of betrothal does not involve a legal obligation. 
However, betrothal can only take place when there 
are no nullifying factors present which would pre- 
vent a valid marriage; every impediment to marriage 
is an impediment to betrothal. The parties to a Rhitba 
are on the one hand, the man making the demand 
in marriage, and on the other, the woman, who may 
be represented by her wall [see nrkAy). Yet if be- 
trothal does not in principle involve any legal obli- 
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gation and is not a legal act, certain effects uever- i 
theless follows from it: 

1. The right of seeing the woman, Certain , 
authorities state that the fiancé has this right, even 
if looking at her is accompanied by sexual desire. 
Ibn Rushd specifies that this right should be limited 
to seeing the face and hands only (Biddya, ii, 3); 
others extend the right, but they never go so far as 
to admit the possibility of the couple being left alone 
(khalwa), which is the right to be alone with each 
other away from all indiscreet looks. 

z, The right of priority. Betrothal gives the 
fiancé a right of priority, in that once a woman is 
betrothed to a man, that woman cannot be sought 
in marriage by another man; but this right is only 
sanctioned by the Malikis. 

Dissolving of a betrothal. Either of the two 
parties can end the state of betrothal unilaterally. 
The only problem is that of disposal of presents which 
have been exchanged, and which are subject to the 
rules of donation. However, in various Islamic coun- 
tries, part of the dowry is paid over at the time of 
betrothal, and this must in all cases be given back. 
Finally, there remains one problem: can one award 
damages to the victim of an unjustifiable breaking- 
off of betrothal? Although certain modern Islamic 
authorities are endeavouring to introduce an obliga- 
tion to pay an indemnity for damages in the case of 
an ill-founded breaking-off, the action for damages 
is not an absolute right. Even so, many Islamic coun- 
tries have been compelled to adopt the solutions of 
western law, since on the plane of practical law, be- 
trothal is of no legal concern except in case of its being 
dissolved. 

Bibliography: Ch. Chehata, Etudes de droit 
musulman, Paris 1971, 75; Ibn Rushd, Bidéya, 
Cairo 1952, ji, 2; lbn Kudama, Mughni, vi, 536; 
and see NIKAH. (A. M, DeLcamBre) 
KHITTA ("piece of land marked out for building 

upon”), a term used of the lands allotted to 
tribal groups and individuals in the garrison 
cities founded by the Arabs at the time of the con- 
quests. The lay-out of these cities everywhere followed 
the kinship organisation of the conquerors, who were 
distributed in tribal quarters around a centre housing 
the Friday mosque and the dar al-imara. The smallest 
unit of the &hifat was the dar, in the case of prominent 
individuals often a sizable estate (usually known as 
hafi‘a), otherwise a modest plot of land occupied by 
one or several families. Next came the quarter based 
on the smallest political unit of the tribe (what is 
often known as the ‘ashira in Arabic sources, “clan” 
or “subtribe" in modern literature); these quarters 
usually had their own mosque, and how small the 
unit in question tended to be is indicated by the fact 
that the tribe Kinda, which was strongly represented 
in Fust&at, Damascus and Hims in addition to Kifa, 
had at least twelve such mosques in the latter city. 
Finally, there was a larger quarter reflecting the 
tribe proper, often endowed with its own djabbina, 
a piece of unbuilt land serving, inter alia, as a meeting 
place and a cemetery, In Syria, where the Arabs settled 
in existing cities, the tribal quarters were less self- 
contained and possessed neither mosques nor djab- 
bénas of their own. 

The khijat sorved as military and administrative 
units from the start, but their small size was im- 
practical and amalgamation of the tribal groups be- 
gan already with the foundation of Kifa, which was 
divided into sevenths, to be continued under Mu‘awi- | 
ya when Basra was divided into fifths, and other 
settlements into quarters, Every such new division 
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was placed under an officially appointed leader, the 
ra’s al-rubS or ra’s al-khums, who was selected from 
among the chiefs of the larger tribal groups repre- 
sented in the division, and who was responsible for 
the command of the division in war and the mainte- 
nance of law and order within it in peacetime. The 
lesser gcoups continued to serve as military and ad- 
ministrative subdivisions under their own leaders. 
The entire range of tribal chiefs (the ashrdf of the 
Umayyad period) served as the link between govern- 
ment and subjects in the Sufyinid system of indirect 
rule, askraf and governor coming together in the 
latter’s madjlis where information, orders and re- 
quests were exchanged, accompanied by a traditional 
display of generosity. The ra?s al-rub‘ | ra’s al-hhums 
in turn passed on information, orders and gifts in his 
own madjlis, and the process was repeated in the 
madjalis of the lesser chiefs until we reach the smallest 
political unit reflected in the £hifat, 

The erosion of the tribal ties in the Marwinid 
period rendered the system obsolete; the ashra/ dis- 
appeared from the political scene, while the khifat 
survived only as place-names, The larger quarters 
and fifths, on the other hand, persisted until the end 
of the Umayyad period, physically as military divi- 
sions, now housing regiments rather than tribal 
groups, and morally as categories for the definition of 
factional loyalties. When the ‘Abbisids came to 
power these too disappeared, and the allotments in 
Baghdad (known as kafda?i* rather than khifat) were 
made on the basis of geographical provenance, not 
tribal affiliation. 
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KEHIWA, on the western bank of the Amu Dary4, 

site of the last capital of the khanate of Kharazm, 
subsequently called the khinate of Khiwa. Its origins 
are bound up in the history of Kh*4razm [¢.v.]. 

Khiwa was the third capital, after Gurgindj (385- 
515/995-1221) and Kath (g.vv.]; the latter was the 
capital during the 8th/14th century, in which period, 
with Khiwa, it was governed by the Caghatay, and 
Gurgandj (subsequently called Urgené) by the Golden 
Horde. After the restoration of unity (under the rule 
of the Shaybanids) in the 9th/15th century, the capi- 
tal was again established at Urgent, but neither this 
dynasty, nor the Djuti branch of the Ozbeg dynasty 
that succeeded it, was in a position to restore stability 
in the region; brigandage increased, and the closure 
of the commercial routes which crossed the land 
hastened, at the same time, its economic decline and 
its relative isolation. 
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During the second half of the reign of ‘Arab 
Mubammad (1013-32/1603-23), which perhaps coin- 
cided with the drying up of the left branch of the 
Ami Dary4, the capital was transferred to Khiwa, 
and it was then that the khinate of Kh*drazm began 
to be called the kh4nate of Khiwa. Little is known of 
the early history of this town; archaeological remains 
enable us to date its foundation between the 6th and 
8th centuries of the Christian era; it is mentioned by 
the Arab geographer al-Istakhri in the 4th/zoth cen- 
tury. The inhabitants of Khiwa were dis i 
from the other Kh*arazmians by the fact that they 
were Shafis rather than Hanafis. 

The khanate was composed of various feudal dis- 
tricts (begliks) somewhat loosely linked together, and 
their chiefs (kdkim) recognised the sovereignty of the 
khan of Khiwa, The degree of unity of the khanate 
depended on the personal power of the khan; it is 
relevant, in this regard, to make special mention of 
SAbd al-Ghazi Bahaddr Khan (1054-73/1643-63) 
whose History of Khiwa has survived and is available 
to us, After the conquest of Mashhad by Aniisha, at 
the end of the xr1th/r7th century, the sovereigns of 
Khiwa took the title of shah. 

The dynasty of the Ozbegs was followed by that of 
the Cingizids, which occupied the throne of Khiwa 
until 1804, but real power was concentrated in the 
hands of the Jnak (tribal chief) of the tribe of the 
Kungrat [g.v.], The 18th century saw an acceleration 


in the process of disintegration, when to the effects 


of internal strife there were added the fruitless at- 
tempts at conquest made by Peter the Great in 1717, 
and by Nadir Shah in 1153/1740, while invasions by 
nomads and attacks from the Turcoman Yomuts were 
particularly violent between 1153 and 1184/1740-70; 
however, in 1184/1770, the Inak Muhammad Amin 
defeated the Turcomans, restored relative prosperity 
to the region and undertook the construction of a 
new city on the foundations of the old. In the course 
of this reconstruction, which lasted seventy years, a 
number of remarkable architectural monuments were 
erected, including the palace of Tashkaul (1832), the 
mausoleum of Pakhmavan Shakhtuda (1835) and the 
madrasa of Allah Kull Khan (1835), which are still 
standing today 

Under the Jnak Iltizer, who became the first 
Kungrat sigh in 1804, the khanate attained its 
greatest territorial extent of the modern period, 
stretching from the mouth of the Slr Darya on the 
Aral Sea as far as Kal‘a-i Mawr on the Kushk; this 
sovereign frustrated an attempt by Bukhdra at an- 
nexing the oasis of Merv, and he improved his re- 
lations with the Turcomans who became the first 
line of defence of the khanate. His successor, Mubam- 
mad Rabim Khan, who was the most powerful khan 
of the roth century, made a number of successful 
forays into the territory of the Kazaks, subdued the 
Kar& Kalpaks and ravaged Khur4san. 

Although it had repelled an attack by the Russians 
in 1839-40, Khiwa was forced to accept their economic 
and diplomatic demands, which had the result of 
reinforcing the Russian presence which was already 
showing itself in Central Asia. The conflict which 
broke out with Bukhara and the Turcomans further 
enfeebled the already divided State, and in 1873 the 


and made the Ahdn of Khiwa a vassal of the Tsar. 
The Turcomans continued their struggle against 

the Khanate and in 1918, the khan Isfandiyar (r9r0- 

18) was assassinated at the instigation of Djunayd 
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Khan, the Turcoman chieftain, who reduced the new 
sovereign, Sad ‘Abd Allah (1918-20) to the status 
of a puppet. After an initial failure in ro9r8, the 
Soviets waited until 1920 before putting an end to 
the khanate of Khiwa and on the 26 April 1920, the 
People's Republic of Kh*arazm was proclaimed, with 
a government of young Khiwans. On 5 

1921, this was replaced by the Soviet Socialist Re- 
public of Kh*4razm, controlled by the Bolsheviks, 


| and in November 1924, it became the oblas?? of 
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Kh*4razm in the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbe- 
kistan, with Khiwa as provincial capital (rayon); 
between 1918 and 1924, there was a considerable 
movement of resistance to the Soviets, led by Dju- 
nayd and supported by the deposed khan. 

The Soviets did nothing to assist the development 
of the town. Although it is a centre for ootton-growing 
and has brickworks, dairies and a carpet-weaving 
industry, modern Khiwa no longer plays a vital role 
in the economic or political life of the Uzbek S.S.R. 

Bibliography: see that for KH*ARazm, 
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KHIYABANI, SHAYKH MUHAMMAD (1879- 
1920), Persian religious scholar and political 
leader. Born in Khamna, Adharbaydian, the son 
of a merchant, Khiyabani received his early educa- 
tion there and then moved to Daghistan in the Cau- 
casus, where his father lived. After returning to 
Tabriz, he studied fikh, ustil, and Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, and soon became a »mudjtahid leading public 
prayers in two central mosques. Responding to the 
Iranian constitutionalists, Khiyabant joined the 
Social Democratic Party and also became a leading 
member of the Adharbaydjan Provincial Council 
which played a decisive role in the deposition of the 
anti-constitutionalist Shah Muhammad ‘Ali (1907- 
9). Khiyabani was then elected to the second Par- 
liament, where he rejected the r911 Russian ultima- 
tum and condemned the Persian government which, 
on the British recommendation, was willing to com- 
promise. The Parliament rejected the ultimatum but 
the Regent, Nasir al-Mulk, dissolved Parliament and 
accepted the ultimatum, leading KhiyibanI to de- 
nounce this action in a long speech before the people 
of Tehran. He then fled to Russia, and later on re- 
turned to Tabriz secretly. After the two Anglo- 
Russian treaties (r907 and 1915) there remained little 
room for the existence of KhiyAban! and his party. 
Suddenly, however, the 1917 Russian Revolution 
broke out and the Soviets withdrew the claims the 
Tsars had made against Iran. At this point, Khiya- 
bani and his friends re-established the Democratic 
Party and founded Tadjaddud, a newspaper which 
published Khiyabani’s speeches and articles. Among 
Khiyabant’s targets of attack were the British South 
Persia Rifles and the existing Persian régime as being 
submissive to foreigners. Before the end of the War, 
Ottoman troops invaded Tabriz, arrested Khiyabanl, 
and imprisoned him in Riga’tyya, but after the War 
he returned to Tabriz. In ror9 the British signed an 
agreement with the Wuthik al-Dawla which gave 
them control of the Iranian army, finances, and 
customs, Under the influence of Khiyabini and others, 
the treaty was not passed in Parliament. The Wuthik 
al-Dawla then suppressed Khiyabant!’s party and re- 
signed. Khiyabani rose against the government (now 
in the hands of Mushir al-Dawla) and in April 1920 
he declared his (“home of free- 

dom”). Mushir al-Dawla appointed Mukhbir al-Sal- 
tana (Mahdi Kull Hidayat) governor of Adharbay- 
djan, and the latter put an end both to the six-month 
old movement and to Khiyab4ntf's life. 
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Khiyabant has been described as a rebel, and his 
movement as a separatist one. Khiyabani's attach- 
ment to the Soviets has also been a matter of contro- 
versy., However, he has been widely recognised as a 
national hero, whose murder was lamented by poets 
such as Bahar, ‘Arif, Safwat, and Agah. 
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KHIYALA [see knayvt]. 

KHIYAR (A.), a legal term meaning the option 
or right of withdrawal, i.e. the right for the 
parties involved to terminate the legal act unilateral- 
ly. This option is always included in the legal act, 
and in this case, the act does not irrevocably bind 
its authors. The word khiyér implies a choice on the 
part of the holder of the right of option, who may 
either confirm the act or render it void; the legal act 
containing an option is not void in origin, but its 
validity is nevertheless precarious and subject to 
confirmation. The act giving rise to an option corres- 
Ponds in western law to an act liable to a suspensory 
or resolutory condition, according to the nature of 
the option. 

Options (khiydrat) may be either conventionary or 
legal in nature. 

1. Conventionary options. Included amongst 
these, there is first of all the conditional option, 
khiydr al-shart, which is extremely important. This 
is the clause by means of which, in certain legal acts 
(in particular, contracts), one of the parties, or both 
of them, reserves the right to annul or to confirm, 
within a specified time, the legal act which they have 
just drawn up. This clause is undeniably equivalent 
to a purely potestative suspensory condition. The 
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decision of the one confirming or rejecting the act 
does not have to be justified. The lawyers of the 
four schools adopted this institution without diffi- 
culty. The other conventionary option is the one 
called by the jurists that of designation (Akiydr al- 
ta‘yin). It can only be inserted into alternative obli- 
gations, and allows the one making the stipulation to 
make his final choice between the different objects of 
one and the same obligation, Thus there are only two 
conventionary options, one common to all four schools 
and the other peculiar to the Hanaffs and Malikis, 

2, Legal options. On the other hand, legal 
options, in which the law automatically grants the 
options without the parties having to stipulate them, 
are very numerous. Some Muslim authors number 
them at seventeen. Fraud, injury, hidden defects, 
eviction, and many other deeds, are only to be sanc- 
tioned in Islamic law by means of option. In the fikh 
treatises, only a brief allusion is made to legal options, 
apart from the option in the case of a latent defect 
making the agreement void (khiydr al-‘ayb or Ahiydr 
al-nakisa). The option of sight (RAiydr al-ru?ya) pre- 
sents a problem, It is rejected by the Shafi‘is, and 
there exists concerning it as many different doctrines 
as schools of legal opinion; see Ibn Rushd, Bidadya, 
Cairo 1952, ii, 154. Some countries have introduced 
the principle of the option of sight into their new 
civil codes: Egypt (art. 419), ‘Irak (arts. 517-23), 
Syria (art. 389) and Libya (art, 408). Khiydr is also 
to be found in Im4mi law (Persian civil code arts. 
396-457). In the figh treatises, there is no systematic 
exposition of the idea of option, although certain 
modern jurisconsults have tried to remedy this. 

It should finally be noted that the system of 
options is not peculiar to patrimonial Jaw. There exist 
also options in family law, e.g. in the case of incom- 
patible marriages, or when a minor still below the 
age of puberty has been married by a wali other than 
her own father or grandfather; when the minor 
reaches his majority, he can choose between main- 
taining the marriage in being or dissolving it. 
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KHIYAR (in theology) [see rxqutrvAr). 

KHIZANA [see makrana] 

KHIZANE-: © [see KHAzINe]. 

KHLOT [see xuutt]. 

KHODJA in the strict sense is the name of an 
Indian caste consisting mostly of NizArl Ism4‘ills 
and some Sunnis and Twelver Shi‘s split off the 
IsmaTll community, In a looser sense the name is 
commonly used to refer to the Indian Nizaris in 
general including some minor communities like the 
Shamsls in the area of Multin and some Mémnas in 
northern Gudjarat. The history of Nizérl Ism4‘Ilism 
on the Indian subcontinent, especially in the early 
centuries, is largely obscure because of a lack of 
reliable sources, The Khédja religious literature [see 
SATPANTH) Contains some highly legendary accounts 
of the activity of Nizarl da&%s, mostly unreliable 
chronological data, and bare lists and genealogies of 
the pirs and their descendants. On the basis of this 
material a few comprehensive historical accounts 
have been written since the r9th century by Khédjas 
and members of the related Imam-Shah! community. 

It is unknown if any of the IsmA‘Ill communities 
existing in India before the split into the Nizarl and 
Musta‘lawi branches in 487/1094 subsequently joined 
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the Nizaris. Khédja tradition makes one Satgur Nir, 
also called Nar al-Din, the first d@% who, coming 
from Daylam4n, was active in Pafan, Gudjarat. 
Dates ascribed to his activity vary widely. According 
to one version he was sent by the émdm al-Mustansir 
(427-87/1036-94) in order to preach for his son Nizar; 
according to another, by the imam al-Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi "I-salim (557-61/1162-6). He is alleged to 
have converted the Hindu king Siddharadja Djay- 


simha (d. ca. 1143). Yet his place in the lists of pirs - 
would seem to put him in the first two centuries of | 


Islam, and he is even identified with the imam Mu- 
hammad b. IsmA‘ll, His shrine at Nawsarl appears to 
date from about the end of the 18th century. His 
historicity has been doubted, Evidence for the pre- 
sence of Nizaris in Gudjarat in the first half of the 
7th/13th century is too vague to be trusted. Most 
early Nizar activity rather appears to have been 
centred on Sind. 

The beginnings of the Nizarl da‘wa in Sind are 
connected by tradition with the pir Shams al-Din, 
though the previous pir, Salah al-Din, who is also 
called the father of Shams al-Din, is mentioned to 
have already been sent from Alamit to India, Legend, 
on the other hand, identifies Shams al-Din variously 
with Shams-i Tabrizi, the spiritual guide of Djalal 
al-Din Rimf, or with the first post-Alamat imam 
Shams al-Din Muhammad who, it is alleged, turned 
the imamate over to his son Kasim-Shah in order to 
come to India. While most of the religious poetry 
ascribed to him names Kasim-Shah as the contempo- 
rary imam and thus would place him around the 
turn of the 7th/13th century, several dates mentioned 
in the poetry for his activity are in the first half of 
the 6th/r2th century, A legendary account of his 
meeting with the $ifi saint Baha? al-Din Zakariyya? 
of Multin (d. 665/1266) appears to be without his- 
torical foundation. His lifetime thus cannot be dated 
with any degree of certainty. He is described as 
having been active in Multan and Utth in Sind and 
his shrine is located in Multan. The community of 
the Shamsis claims to have been converted by him to 
Nizari Isma‘ilism. They live in Multan, Rawalpindi 
and elsewhere in Pandjab and are mostly goldsmiths. 

The next two pirs on the traditional lists, Nasir 
al-Din and Shihab (also Sabib) al-Din, are said to 
be the son and grandson of Shams al-Din. It is likely, 
however, that some minor figures were omitted. There 
is no information on their activity except that they 
worked clandestinely. Shihab al-Din was succeeded 
by his son Sadr al-Din who is credited with the con- 
version of the Khédjas from the Lohanas, a Hindu 
caste. He is also said to have given them the name 
Khédja, derived from the Persian kh¥ddja, master, 
which corresponds to the Hindu term thakur used 
in addressing Lohanas and Khédjis, as the Lohanas 
are considered Kshatriyas. Death dates given for him 
range from 770/1369 to 819/1416. The latter date 
seems more reasonable. Sadr al-Din, according to 
tradition, also Jaid the foundation for the communal 
organisation of the Khddjas by building the first three 
djam@‘at-khanas (assembly and prayer halls) and ap- 
pointing their mukhis (leaders). The centre of his 
activity was Uéth and his shrine is not far from it 
near Djetur. 

Sadr al-Din was succeeded as pir by his son Hasan 
Kabir al-Din of whom a short vita was included by 
‘Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi (d. 1052/1642) in his hagio- 
graphical work Akhbar al-akhydr. His appearance in 
a list of shaykhs of the Suhrawardi order reflects the 
close links of Nizdri Isma‘ilism with organised Sifism 
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al-akhyar he traveled widely before settling down in 
Uéth and converted many Hindus. The death dates 
mentioned for him range from 853/1449 to 895/1490. 
Most accurate are probably those giving 875/1470 or 
876/1471. His shrine is outside Uéth. As Kabir al- 
Din’s successor, his brother Tadj al-Din was ap- 
pointed by the imam. He was opposed by some of the 
numerous sons of Kabir al-Din who were also quar- 
reling among themselves, After Tadj al-Din’s return 
from a visit to the imam, they accused him of em- 
bezzling the tithes for the imam and he is said either 
to have died of the shock or to have committed sui- 
cide, probably not very long after his brother's death. 
His grave is in Jhun in Sind. After his death Imam 
Shah [9.v.], son of Kabir al-Din, vainly tried to gain 
the allegiance of the Khédjas in Sind. After a visit to 
the fmdm in Persia he settled in Gudjarit, where he 
succeeded in converting numerous Hindus, mostly of 
peasant communities, Legend maintains that he con- 
verted Mahmiid BegfA, sultan of Gudjarat, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Imim Shah's son Nar 
Muhammad, Imam Shah died in 919/153 in Pirana, 
a town founded by him, where his shrine is located. 
Although he is not recognised as a pir by Khédja 
tradition and according to some accounts seceded 
from the Ismaili community, it appears more likely 
that the schism occured only under his son and suc- 
cessor Nar (Nir) Muhammad Sh4h. The latter at an 
unknown date demanded that the inmdam's tithe should 
no longer be sent to Persia but be turned over to him- 
self, claiming that his father Im4m Shah had been the 
imam and that he was his successor. The majority of 
his followers accepted his orders and came to form 
the separate Imim-Sbahi community while a minori- 
ty remained faithful to the Ism4 ‘Ill imams, 

The Khddija lists of pirs name after the pir Tadj al- 
Din the Pandiyat-4 jawadnmardi, a book of religious 
admonitions attributed to imam al-Mustansir I, in 
place of a person. According to tradition, the tmdm 
decided in view of the dissension in the pir’s family 
after TAdj al-Din's death not to appoint any pir, but 
instead to send the book as guidance for the faithful. 
There is, however, reason to assume that the book 
reached India only around the middle of the roth/ 
16th century, probably after the Im&am-Shahi seces- 
sion. It may have been sent at that time with a view 
to easing the leadership crisis resulting from the 
schism. Only one pir mentioned in some of the lists 
after the book was active in India, sc. pir Dadi. He 
is said to have been sent by the imam from Persia to 
Sind with the mission of stopping the conversion of 
Ism&‘ilis to Sunnism, He was forced to leave and 
settled first with some followers from Sind in Nava- 
nagar (Djamnagar) in Gudjarat. In 1584 he moved to 
Bhudj where he died in 1593. An important role in 
reorganising the community and the prayer is as- 
cribed to him. 

After the end of the line of pirs the imdms came 
to be represented at the local level in India by wakils 
and béwés. This development evidently reflects an 
attempt of the imdms to gain more direct control 
over the Indian communities. However, some local 
families of sayyids, ie. descendants of the pir Kabir 
al-Din, retained much influence. Most important 
among these were the Kadiwala sayyids of Sind. Their 
ancestor, Sayyid Fadil Shah, was active in Kadi 
around the middle of the r7th century. In Sind the 
family resided in Rali and after 1780 in Tando Mu- 
hammad Khan. Shrines of early members of the 
family are located near these two places. Other mem- 
bers are known as authors of extant gnans, Two sons 


throughout this period. According to the Akhbar | of Fadil Shih, pir MashAyikh and Hasan pir, played a 
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tmajor role amoug the Moinas in northern Gudjarat, 
Mashayikh (d. 1108/1697 in Ahmadabad) actively 
endeavoured to suppress Hindu practices in the com- 
munity and cut his allegiance to the IsmA‘II imams. 


His extant works espouse strictly Islamic practices | 


and reflect Sunni and Ithn4 ‘Asharf tendencies. He 
is said to have cooperated with Awrangzib in his wars 
against the Shi rulers of BidjApir. His followers later 
quarreled whether he was a Sunni or a Shit. His 
brother Hasan remained loyal to IsmA‘ilism and be- 
came the saint of the Nizirl Mémnas. In addition to 
his mausoleum in Thanapipli near Djainigath, Khddjas 
and Nizari Mémnas in 1717 built a shrine in his 
honour in Ganod in Gudjarat. 

The Khédjas were active in the commerce between 
India and East Africa at least since the 17th century, 
and in the roth century, especially after the ‘Umani 
sultan Sayyid Sa‘id transferred his capital to Zanzi- 


bar in 1840, they came to settle in large numbers on | 


the island and later in mainland East Africa. The 
coming of the Agha Kh4n [¢,v.] Hasan ‘All Sh&h to 
India in 1840 led to an aggravation of earlier conflicts 
in the Khédja community about the rights of the 
imam. In 1866 the judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in 
a law suit brought against the Agha Khan by ex- 
communicated members of the Barbhai party fully 
upheld his rights and authority, and the dissidents 
definitely separated from the community as Sunni 
Khédjas. Later dissidents seceding in 1877 and 1901, 
formed Ithn’ ‘Ashari Khédja communities in Bombay 
and East Africa. 

For Khédja religious doctrine, see isMA‘ILryYA and 
SATPANTH. 
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(W. Mapevunc) 

KHODJA EFENDI, Sa‘p at-Din 3B. Hasan 
DyAn sw. HArtz MusamMap IsranAnl (1536-99), a 
famous Ottoman shay khdl-Islim, statesman, 
and historian. 

Life. He was born in 943/1536-7 in Istanbul, and 
died there on 12 Rabi‘ I 1008/2 October 1599. His 
grandfather, one of the notables who had joined 
Sultan Seltm I after the battle of Caldiran. had served 
Selim I as hafiz, and his father Hasan Djan had been 
an intimate courtier to the same sultan. Sad al-Din 
studied under prominent scholars, entered the Sulamd? 
career and became assistant (miildzim) to the mufli 
Ebu ‘l-Su‘id [see Asu "t-Su‘0p] at the early age of 
twenty (963/1555-6). Soon after, he was appointed, 
with a salary of 30 aspers, to the Murad Pasha ma- 
drasa in Istanbul. In Shawwal 971/May-June 1564 he 
was appointed, “with forty”, to the madrasa of YIl- 
dirim Khan in Bursa, and one year later was pro- 
moted to the kAdridj rank, After another promotion 
in Dhu’l-Hidjdja 977/May 1570 he rose, in Ramad4n 
979/January-Pebruary 1572, to the rank of professor 
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at one of the eight courtyards (sak) attached to the 
Fatih Mosque in Istanbul. When the preceptor 
(kAddja) of Prince Murad died, Sa‘d al-Din was ap- 
pointed in his place (Muharram 981/May 1573) and 
sent to Manisa. This was the i of a long 
period of prosperity and influence for Sa‘d al-Din, 
who was henceforth known as Khédja or Khodja 
Efendi. When his pupil became sultan as Murad III, 
he followed him to Istanbul as kAédja-+ sulfani (8 
Ramadan 982/22 December 1574). As the sultan's 
trusted adviser, he soon became influential in politics, 
even in foreign affairs such as the establishment of 
relations with England. When Mehemmed III suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1595, it was to Sa‘d al-Din 
that he was expressly referred to for advice, the 
decree saying that “consultation (meskweret) should 
be held with Khddja Sa‘d al-Din in all matters of ap- 
pointing viziers and religious officials". Although 
Sa‘d al-Din, in Murad III’s special medjlis-¢ mesh- 
weret, had strongly advised against the “Long War" 
with Austria begun in 1593, it was he who backed up 
the wavering sultan Mekermed ILI, especially in the 
Eri (Erlau) campaign. In the great meshweret on 20 
October 1596 it was Sa‘d al-Din who with his courage 
carried all with him, prevailing on the timid sultan 
to stand fast and eventually win the battle of Haé 
Ovas! (Mezd Keresztes). After this triumph, Sa‘d al- 
Din fell into disgrace over the appointment of the 
next Grand Vizier; on 9 Djum4da II 1005/28 January 
1597 his opponents at court brought about his dis- 
missal from the office of preceptor. Expressly ordered 
to refrain from intervention in state affairs, Sa‘d al- 
Din remained in disgrace for 14 months. As soon as 
he could, in March 1598, the sultan fully rehabilitated 
Sa‘d al-Din and raised him, against some resistance, 
to the office of shaykh iil-Isldm, together with that of 
sultan'’s preceptor. This carned him the title Djdmi‘ 
al-Riydsatayn. At this time Sa‘d al-Din took the in- 
efficacy of Saturdjl Mehmed Pasha as serdar on the 
Hungarian front as an opportunity to state his views: 
he drew up a memorandum, outwardly directed to 
the Commander, but obviously meant for his oppo- 
nents at court and later circulated as a piece of insha? 
{it was published by Na‘im4 in his official history). 
It voices the sense of impending misfortunes that 
threatened the Ottomans, and justifies, in the matter 
of meshwere!, what Sa‘d al-Din had done and was 
considering his duty: not to “meddle” with matters 
of state, but to render services to it. In 1599 this 
meant persuading both the sultan and his mother 
to pay out of their treasuries the funds needed for 
the next campaign. After a successful term of office 
as mufti, he died during prayer in the Aya Sofya 
Mosque. 

As an eminent “dlim, Sa‘d al-Din distinguished 
himself, even more than for his learning, for his prac- 
tical ability and political far-sightedness. Between 
1579 and 1599 the preceptor of two sultans, the hero 
of H&é Ovas! “was the main voice directing the state’s 
domestic and foreign policies” (H. Inalcik, The Otfo- 
man empire, London 1973, 97). When the new Head 
Astronomer, Tak! al-Din, had convinced him of the 
necessity of revising Ulugh Beg’s Tables, Sa‘d al-Din 
at once persuaded the sultan to issue the fermains 
necessary to establish an observatory in Galata (1577) 
This project was short-lived; the gshaykh fil-Islim 
Kadizide Ahmed Shams al-Din, au enemy of Sa‘d 
al-Din, managed to have it destroyed already in 1580 
(A. Adnan-Adivar, Osman; ttirklerinde ilim, Ankara 
1943, 84-6; A. Suheyl Unver, Istanbul rasathanesi, 
Ankara 1969, 35, 51-4, 61-2). But Taki al-Din’s at- 
tachment to Sa‘d al-Din is apparent in the grateful 
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dedications to him of several of his astronomical 
works. The Khédja attracted writers and younger 
scholars of growing fame, some of whom worked as 
his assistants (Nishandilzdde, NAdirl) or were his 
protégés (Lokmén); even Mustafa ‘AII, his severest 
critic, dedicated a book to him. The charge of nepot- 
ism and favouritism which was brought against him, 
especially by ‘All, does perhaps deserve closer inspec- 
tion within the framework of the times. Of his five 
sons one died before him; two became shaykh til- 
Islam and two were kddi ‘askers; three of his grand- 
sons were shaykh iil-Islam ($, Turan, art. Sa’d-ed-Din 
in LA; I. H. Danismend, Osmants devlet erkdni, 119). 

Works. Although he did write poetry, he was 
essentially a prose writer. He translated Arabic and 
Persian works into Turkish (see Turan’s article in 
1A), His fame as a writer rests on his Tadj al-tawarikh 
begun under Selim Il and dedicated to Murad III in 
0982/1575. As a carefully-written history, based on 
critical examination of a number of named sources, 
the work rightfully superseded the older chronicles. 
It deals with the history of the Ottomans from their 
beginnings to the death of Selim I. In it Khédja Sa‘d 
al-Din displayed his celebrated powers of eloquence, 
but he was not showy or pompous, as has sometimes 
been alleged, indeed, the clarity of his exposition was 
not lost on contemporaries and later writers. While 
it is true that his Tadj abounds in Arabisms and 
Persianisms, he could often be simplicity itself: in- 
deed, the contrasts are great and have only been 
disregarded to some extent because Sa‘d al-Din is 
habitually classed among the writers of “ornamented 
prose”, On the many MSS. of the Tédj, see F, Ba- 
binger, Die Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen und ihre 
Werke, Leipzig 1927, 125-6; M. Aktepe, Hoca Sa'ded- 
din Efendi’nin Tdcii't-tevdrih’i ve bunun seyli hak- 
konda, in TM xiii, 106-10; Turan, art, in /A; B. 
Flemming, Tiirkische Handschriften, i, Wiesbaden 
1968, 105-6. The work was printed in two volumes 
at Istanbul in 1279/1861. Based on this edition, a 
modernised version in Latin script by t. Parmaksi- 
zoglu has begun to appear in 1974. The book found 
early recognition in the West, and parts of it have 
been translated; see Babinger, GOW, 126. A continua- 
tion of the Tddj al-tawdrikh is Mustafa Safi’s (d. 1025/ 
1616) Zubdat al-lawarikh. An abridgement is the first 
part of Hasan Bey-Zade's {¢.v.] History. Solakzide 
(d. 1067/1657) and Djizyedarzade (d. 1208/1794) made 
extensive use of the Tadj. 

Sa‘d al-Din’s Selim-ndame, a collection of anecdotes 
based on the recollections of his father Hasan Djan, was 
printed together with the Tadj al-tawdrtkh (ii, 221-401). 

Bibliography :*Ati’i, Dhayl al-shaka’ih, Istan- 

bul 1268/1851-2, 429-31; F. Babinger, El', s.v.; 

of the works cited above, Turan’s article has the 

fullest bibliography. (B. Fremminc) 

KHODJA ELI (see xopya Ext) 

KHODJAEV (Faizuttan Knopyja) (1896-1938), 
Bukharan revolutionary and nationalist, was 
born in Bukb4ra the son of a wealthy merchant. In 
1907 he went with his father to Moscow, where he 
received a Russian education. In 1913 he joined the 
so-called Djadid Muslim reformist movement [see 
DJADID], which was opposed to the feudal régime of 
the Amir. In 1917 he became a member of the newly 
formed Young Bukh4ran Party and in December left 
for Tashkent with the avowed object of working for 
the overthrow of the Amir. By 1920 he had become 
leader of the Young Bukhiarans, He declared himself 
in favour of the Shari‘a remaining the basis of the new 
republic of Bukhara, at the foundation of which he 
aimed, but this was, and still is, pronounced a mistake 


by the Communist Party of Russia. On the final over- 
throw of the Amir’s régime in September 1920, Kho- 
djaev became a member of the Communist Party and 
was constituted head of the newly created Peoples’ 
Soviet Republic of Bukhara. He vigorously opposed 
the counter-revolutionary Basmati movement led by 
Enwer Pasha, the Turkish ex-Minister for War. For 
this and other services to the Bukh4ran people, he 
was awarded in 1922 the Order of the Red Banner. 
Visiting Berlin in 1922, Khodjaev became active in 
trying to establish economic relations with European 
countries. This policy was seen as aiming at the 
economic independence of Bukhara and in 1923 in- 
curred the serious disapproval of the Central Asian 
Bureau of the Communist Party, to the setting up of 
which Khodjaev had always been opposed. In the 
same year, however, he took part in the r2th Party 
Congress in Moscow as delegate of the Bulharan 
Communist Party. On the delimitation of the Central 
Asian Republics in 1924, the greater part of the 
former khanate of Bukhara was embodied in the 
Uzbek SSR, of which Khodjaev was in 1925 ee 
President of the Council of Peoples’ 
post which he retained until his downfall in sie: 
when he was dismissed from office and arrested. He 
was later indicted on a number of charges which in- 
cluded those of plotting against the Soviet state for 
the independence of Turkestan, of secretly aiding the 
Basmatis, and of being a British agent. While much 
of the indictment was probably based on fabricated 
evidence, there is little doubt that, as he himself ad- 
mitted during the trial, Khodjaev was aiming at the 
national independence of Turkestan. He insisted, 
however, that he was not actuated by anti-Russian 
or anti-Bolshevik feelings, He was executed in 1938. 
Excluded from the list of other Central Asian per- 
sonalities posthumously rehabilitated between 1955 
and 1957, Khodjaev was not rehabilitated until 1966 
on the occasion of the 7oth anniversary of his birth. 
Although he was then said to have made “errors of a 
nationalist character", he was described as “a prom- 
inent revolutionary”. The long biographical intro- 
duction to the edition of his selected works published 
in 1970 is wholly laudatory, refers only briefly to his 
differences with the Party authorities and makes no 
mention of his downfall, trial and execution. 
Bibliography : Faizullah Khodzhayevi, Izbran- 
nyye trudt, Tom i, Tashkent 1970; Central Asian 

Review, xiv, 205-7; Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan im 

zwanszigsten Jahrhundert, Darmstadt 1956. 

(G. E. Waeerer) 

KHODJAND [see kHUDJAND). 

KHOF, Kuby, Iranian town (population in 1951: 
49,000), situated in long. 45° 02" E., lat. 38° 32’ N., in 
the shahristan of the same name in the ustdn of West 
Adharbaydjan; the Kurdish district of Qutir is in- 
cluded in the ghahristan of Khoi. 

The town lies at an elevation of 1040 m./3,444 ft., 
in a plain known locally as Khét ukdri (‘the Khoi 
depression”), because all the surrounding areas are 
at a higher elevation. The mountains surrounding 
the Khdi plain protect the city from the cold winter 
winds (the Harawil range along the Turkish frontier 
to the north-west averages over 11,000 feet), and 
consequently Khdi has a warmer climate than either 
Tabriz or Rid#iyya. Minimum winter temperature is 
—14° C/6.8 F; summers are very hot with hot souther- 
ly winds. The economy of the region is partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural; crops include grain, pulses, to- 
bacco, apricots and cotton. The region has a mixed 
population of Sunnis and ShI‘is whose first language 
is either Turkish or Kurdish (the name Khdt is said 





to mean “salt” in Kurdish, and certainly salt-mines 
are still worked in the area). In the bakhsh of Shahpir 
there are several Christian villages. 

In ancient times, Kh6l acquired commercial im- 
portance by virtue of its location on the silk-route. 
In Safawid times, the proximity of Kho to the Otto- 
man frontier made it a town of great strategic im- 


portance; in 920/1514 Shah Isma‘ll I suffered a de- | 
cisive defeat at the hands of the Ottoman sultin | 


Selim I on the plain of Caldiran [9.v.], some 70 miles 
north-west of Khdl. In Kadjir times the strategic 
value of the town continued because of its proximity 
to the Russian frontier; the ruins of the walls built 


by General Gardane early in the 13th/roth century at } 


the request of Fath ‘All Shah are still visible. More 
recently, Khéi saw fierce fighting between nationalist 
and royalist forces prior to World War I. 
Bibliography: ‘All Razmara (ed.), Farhang-i 
diughrafiy@i-yi Iran (Intishdrat-i d@ira-yi djugh- 
rafiy@%-yi sitad-i artish), iv, Tehran 1330sh./195t, 
200-r; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nushat al-kultib, 86- 
7; Le Strange, Lands, 166; Mahdi Akas!, Ta’rikh-i 
Kh6i, Tabriz 1350sh./1971. (R. M. Savory) 
KHOKAND, Arabic orthography, Kh¥akand, later 
written Khukand (which is given a popular etymol- 
ogy, kitk + kand = town of the boar), a town in 
Farghina [g.v.], where see also for the other spel- 
lings and the foundation of an independent Ozbeg 
kingdom with Khokand as capital in the r2th/18th 
century. The accession of the first ruler of this Mii 
dynasty, Shahrukh, was followed by the building of 
a citadel; another citadel Jater called Eski Urda was 
built by his son, ‘Abd al-Karim (d, 1746). SAbd al- 
Karim and his nephew and successor [rdind Bi are 
several times mentioned in the history of the Atallk 
Muhammad Rahim, afterwards Khan of Bukhara (d. 
1759, se@ BUKHARA); Muhammad Wafi Karminagi, 
Tubfat al-Khant, Asiatic Museum Ms, ¢. 581b, es- 
pecially fols. 33b, r45b). When the Kalmuck empire 
was destroyed and the frontiers of the Chinese empire 
advanced up to Farghina (1758), Irdin& also was 
forced to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty; the Chi- 
nese records on this matter are cited by J. Klaproth, 
Magasin Asiatique, i (1825), 8x ft. from the Tai ts’ing 
yt Pung ci. Irdana later was a member of a coalition 
of Muslim rulers of Central Asia, which applied to 
Abmad Shah Durrani (g.v.], the ruler of Afghanistan, 
for help against China. The alliance had no further 
results, although Ahmad Sh&h in 1763 appeared in 
Turkestan at the head of an army and occupied the 
territory between Khokand and Tashkend (at the 
same time an invasion of the land of the Kar4-Kirgiz 
was made from Khokand, Klaproth, op. cit., 83), but 
he had soon to retire again on account of the claims 
of his enterprises in other directions. ‘Abd al-Karim’s 
grandson, Nar Bita Beg (probably reigned 1188-1213/ 
1774-98, cf. L. Zimin in Protokolt Turk krutka lyub. 
arkheologii, xviii, 102, and Walidow, ibid,, xx, 112 f.), 
was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. To the 
early years of this reign belongs the journey of the 
Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremov, who was taken 
prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1774 and sold in Bukhara 
and 1782 returned to Russia via India and England. 
According to his Travels (F. Yefremov, Stranstro- 
vaniye v Bukharii, Khivye, Persii w Indii*, St. 
Petersburg 1794, 59 f.), Narbita was already entitled 
Khan “by the Chinese”, was allied with China and 
at enmity with Bukhari. No mention is made of 
prominent buildings in the capital (the Medrese Mir 
was built in the reign of Narbita); on the other hand, 
a high pillar (apparently a minaret), said to be over 
280 feet high in the market-place in Marghin4n, is 
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described. According to Filipp Nazarov (see below), 
this “tower” was visible for a distance of 50 versts 
(over 30 miles). 

Narbita’s two sons, ‘Alim and ‘Umar, are the real 
founders of the state and city of Khokand as we later 
know it. The chronology of these reigns (1212-1237/ 
1798-1822) is not sufficiently established; even the 
year in which ‘Alim was assassinated and ‘Umar 
raised to the throne is variously given in the sources, 
According to the Ta’rikh-i Shahrukhi (ed. Pantusov, 
106) ‘Umar died in the year 1237/1821-2 (in the cyclic 
reckoning the year of the horse = 1822 is given); 
according to Nalivkin (Russ. original, ror; French 
tr., 124), which here follows another source (the 
Muntakhab al-Tawdrikh of Hakim Khan), ‘Alim was 
not murdered till the spring of 1232 (i.e. 1817, not 
1826, as in Nalivkin); on the other hand Nalivkin 
himself in another passage (Russ. orig. 185; French 
tr. 228) puts the building of the chief mosque of 
Khokand by ‘Umar Khan in 1231/1816, The Russian 
interpreter Filipp Nazarov, who was in Khokand in 
the winter of 1813-14, calls the ruler of Khokand 
Amir Walliami (Zapishi o nyekorottkh narodakh Sred- 
nyey Axic!, St. Petersburg 1821, 50 ff. This is prob- 
ably for Wali al-Ni‘ami, not Wali Miyani, as in 
Klaproth, op. cit., 43. The ruler at this time was only 
25 years of age; this statement can only refer to 
‘Umar, not to the much older ‘Alim; according to 
‘Abd al- Karim al-Bukhari also (ed. Schefer, 102), this 
embassy and the cause of it (the murder of the Kho- 
kand envoy by a Russian soldier in Petropavlovsk) 
both took place in the reign of ‘Umar Khan. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abd al-Karim, 99, ‘Alim had already been 
killed in 3224/1809, which cannot be right, as we have 
a document of his dated Djuméda I, r225/June 1810 
(Protokoli Turk krufka, lyub. arkh., iii, 165 f.). The 
change of ruler must therefore have taken place be- 
tween 1810 and 1813. 

In the oldest known document of his reign, dated 
1213/1798-9, ‘Alim still regards himself as the repre- 
sentative of an unnamed Khin; later he appears as 
an independent ruler with the title Khan or Amir; 
after the conquest of Tashkend, his power was as 
great as that of the Amir of Bukhara. In ‘Umar’s 
reign in 1814 (so Nazarov; not so late as 1819, as in 
Nalivkin, Russ. orig. tro f.; French tr. 1341.), the 
town of Turkistan with the parts of the Kirgiz steppes 
belonging to it was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Khokand. ‘Umar thereupon took the title of Amir 
al-Muslimin. There were several wars with Bukhara 
regarding the possession of Ura Tiibe in the reigns 
of both ‘Alim and ‘Umar, and the town indeed re- 
mained a bone of contention between the two states 
right down to the Russian conquest. 

“Umar's domestic policy was quite different from 
that of his predecessor, Like many other Central 
Asian rulers, ‘Alim had made up his mind to break 
the power of the Ozbeg families and therefore sur- 
rounded himself with mercenary troops from the 
highlanders of Karatigin, Darwaz and other lands 
(Ta°rikh-i Shahrukht, 424.). The war against the 
nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, combined with a. 
war on the religious classes, especially the dervish 
orders, The historians on this account describe ‘Alim 
as a godless tyrant (gdlim); on the other hand they 
praise the piety and justness of ‘Umar, who was put 
on the throne by ‘Alim’s murderers. ‘Umar built the 
present chief mosque of Khokand, which was also 
used as a madrasa and therefore is known as the 
Madrasa-yi Djami*‘, ‘Umar was also fond of poetry and 
wrote poems himself under the pseudonym (takhhal- 
lus) of Amir; verses by the Khan himself, his officials 
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and favourites were collected in a special anthology 
(afterwards printed) entitled Madjma‘at al-shu‘ara? 
by M. Hartmann in MSOS, vii, Westas. Stud., 87 ff. 
It was probably ‘Umar who founded the town of 
Shahr-i Khin (west of Andidjan) ; the great canal, led 
to it from the Kara Darya, Shahr-i Khan Say, com- 
pletely altered the irrigation of Farghana. 

‘Umar’s son and successor, Madali (properly 
Mubammad ‘AIi), was 12 at his accession (according 
to others 14). During the first half of his reign, the 
khanate of Khokand reached its greatest power and 
extent. In the south the districts of Karatigin, Dar- 
wiz, and Kulab, which now belonged to Bukh4ra, 
were all conquered; in the north-east taxes were levied 
on the Kari Kirgiz, on the Great and on a part of the 
Central Horde of Kazak Kirgiz; the Khan's represen- 
tatives even appeared among the tribes of the Great 
Horde which led a nomadic life on the other side of 
the lli [gx]. The rebellion of Khodja Djahangir in 
Kashgharia (1826), which received support from 
Khokand, met with no success; nevertheless, the 
officers of the Khan were allowed by the Chinese 
government to collect taxes in the “six towns” (alti 
shake): Aksi, Ush Turfan, Kashghar, Yangishahr, 
Yarkand and Khotan, Like Khokand, where one of 
the largest madrasas bears the name of Madali Khan, 
Tashkend attained considerable prosperity ; from 1835 
the Beglerbegi of Tashkend was given the administra- 
tion of all the northern provinces of the kingdom, and 
a memorial of this period is the great Beglerbegi 
Madrasa. The excavation of the great Khan Harik 


canal in the region of Tashkend also belongs to this | 


period (Protokolt Turk krutha, lyub. arkh., iii, 175). 

In spite of the great extent of his kingdom, the 
authority of the Khan was not firmly established; 
his vicious life and cruel rule had aroused general 
discontent. Nasr Allah, amir of Bukhara, is said to 
have been asked by people in Khokand itself to put 
an end to his rule. The Khokand army was completely 
defeated; the capital itself was taken by the enemy 
(for the first time since the foundation of the king- 
dom); Madali was killed while trying to escape (1258/ 
1842). The conquerors were driven out again in the 
same year and Shir ‘Ali, a cousin of SAlim and ‘Umar, 
was placed on the throne; but down to the Russian 
conquest, domestic peace was never restored for any 
length of time. The reigns of Shir ‘Alf (1842-45) and 
his sons Khudayar (1845-58 and 1865-75) and Malli 
(1858-62) and several short-lived rulers were a period 
of continual confusion and bloody fighting, notably 
between the Ozbegs of the Kipéak tribe and the 
“Sarts", Le. the native population. Khudayar, who 
was still a minor, was raised to the throne by Musul- 
min Kul, the chief of the Kiptéak; the Kiptak drove 
the Sarts out of their houses in the capital and took 
possession of the canals in the country; the Sarts 
were only allowed the water necessary for their fields 
on payment of a fixed sum, In 1269/1852 Musulm4an 
Kul was overthrown by Khud4y4r and put to death; 
the land again passed to the Sarts, Malla then relied 
on the support of the Kiptak and restored to them 
the lands taken by the Sarts. All this warfare, internal 
and external was waged with great ferocity; after 
Khudayar’s capture of Ura Tiibe in 1264/1845, a 
tower of skulls (Kelle mindr) was built from the heads 
of the slain enemy. Banished pretenders usually took 
refuge in Bukhara, and taking advantage of these 
dissensions, the Mangit Khan of Bukhara Nasr Allah 
was able to advance as far as Khudjand [q.v.] in 
1275/1858. 

In spite of all this, the kh@nate retained its former 
extent down to the Russian conquest of the later roth 
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century. Russian forces had been in contact with 
troops from Khokand since 1850 on the upper Syr 
Dary4, and in the north-east of the kh4nate between 
the Cu and Ili rivers since 1860. All these regions 
were under the Beglerbegi or governor appointed by 
the Khan for Tashkend (see above), who was also 
responsible for the maintenance of agriculture; the 
governor Mirzi Ahmad (1853-8) is said to have or- 
ganised irrigation works from the town of Turkestan 
or Azret to the Cu valley. In 1864 Tashkend fought 
off a Russian attack, and immediately afterwards, a 
Khokandi force attacked the town of Turkistin, by 
then Russian-held, Subsequent Russian intervention 
was facilitated by the conflicting interests of the 
Tranian townspeople or Sarts and the nomadic Kipéak 
elements of the rural areas, mentioned above, and 
also by the discords between the Central Asian kha- 
nates. The ruler of Bukhari Mugaffar al-Din b. Nasr 
Allah was invited to secure Tashkend for himself, 
when that town seemed likely to fall to the Russians; 
but in 1865 the Russians captured Taghkend, where- 
upon the Khan of Bukhara marched on Khokand, 
occupying Khudjand and Khokand and forcing Khu- 
day4r of Khokand to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Bukhara. In 1866, as part of the operations against 
both Khokand and Bukhird, General Romanovski 
advanced up the Syr Darya, thereby driving a wedge 
between the two khanates. After the fall of Khudjand, 
Khudayar came to terms and agreed to become a 
Russian vassal and to pay an indemnity. 

Thus began the last phase of the khanate’s nomi- 
nally independent existence. Despite all the internal 
dissensions and intrigues, the economic condition of 
the khanate seems to have been prosperous enough, 
with flourishing local textile, carpet-weaving and 
other crafts; according to a Russian observer in 1867, 
the town had a population of 80,000, with 15 madrasas 
and several hundred mosques. Traditional Muslim 
learning was, indeed, far from moribund in all three 
of the Central Asian khanates in this the last phase 
of their existence, During this period, several buil- 
dings were erected in the town of Khokand, including 
the palace or urda of the Khan, and the madrasas 
of Hakim Ayin and Sultan Murid Beg, built by the 
Khan's mother and brother, 

Until 1875, it seems to have been the Imperial 
Russian government's intention to retain the khanate 
in a similar status to those of Bukhara and Khiwa. 
But disturbances within the kh4nate, and attacks on 
Russian-held territory, continued, and in 1875 there 
was a popular rising against Khudayar Khan led by 
his kinsman Pilad Khan, and the former regions of 
the khanate then annexed by Russia, such as Khu- 
djand and Kuraminsk, joined the revolt, A Russian 
invasion inevitably led to the capture of Khokand by 
General Von Kaufman. The Treaty of Marghildn was 
made with the new Khan, Nasr al-Din b. Khudayar, 
by which all the territory of Khokand on the right 
bank of the Syr Darya was ceded to Russia. But 
fighting nevertheless continued in the eastern part of 
the khdnate, until Russia finally occupied the whole 
of the khinate, deposed the line of the Mifi Khans and 
annexed all their lands to Russia. The imposition 
of direct rule over the khanate was especially im- 
portant to Russia at this time, because Khokand’s 
eastern frontier marched with Kashgharia or Chinese 
Turkestan, then controlled by the rebel Ya‘kib Beg 
[g.t.], himself a KhokandI who had fought against 
the Russians at the capture of Ak-Masdjid (Kyzyl- 
Orda) on the middle Syr Darya in 1853, and was not 
surprisingly hostile to Russia. As part of the Gover- 
nor-Gencralship of Russian Turkestan, Khokand now 
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became an ob/ast under the ancient name of Farghana. 
In the 1898 administrative re-organisation, Khokand 


became a uezd of the oblast of Farghana. The town | 


of Khokand itself continued to be the chief town of 
the region, with 11,636 inhabitants in rorr, but with 


the newly-founded town of New Marghilan, later " 


Skoboley, as the governor’s seat. 
The Muslim peoples of the former khanate played 
a major réle in the anti-Russian rebellions of 1916, 


when the Imperial government attempted to call up | 


non-Russians for labour service in the war, In the 
following year, it was the focus of the Muslim move- 
ment for the autonomy of Turkestan as the Tsarist 
régime broke up, and in December 1917, the Fourth 
Extraordinary Regional Muslim Congress met in the 
town of Khokand and declared the autonomy of Tur- 
kestan. Early in 1918, however, the Tashkend Soviet 
declared the government set up in Khokand under 
Mustafa Cakayev to be counter-revolutionary, and in 
February 1918 Red Army forces attacked the town of 
Khokand, which was defended only by a hastily- 
raised Muslim militia, captured it, and conducted a 
savage massacre in which several thousands of the 
inhabitants were killed. After this, Muslim desires for 
self-determination in the region were expressed by the 
guerilla activities of the Basmatis [q.v.]. 

Under the Soviets, Khokand forms a rayon or 
district of the Fargana oblast of the Uzbek SSR, It 
is now an important centre for light industry, in 
which silk and linen manufactures are prominent. 
The palace of Khudayar is now the town's museum. 
The population in 1970 was 133,000. 
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KHOKARS, a powerful hill-tribe inhabiting © 


the Jehlum area in the north-west of the un- 
divided Panjab, The Khokars were a dominant race 
of the province at the time of the first Muslim in- 
vasion of the Indian sub-continent; their origins are 
as shrouded in mystery as those of any other Panjab 
tribe, but that they were originally Hindus seems 
hardly open to question. 
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The earliest mention of the Khokars occurs in 
Hasan Nizami's Tadj al-ma?athir which refers to an 
insurrection of the tribe under their chiefs named 
Bakan and Sarki, The next contemporary chronicle 
to contain a reference to the Khokars is Minhadj-i 

Sirddj’s Tabakat-i Nasirt, which says that they were 

encouraged by Malik Khusraw, the last Ghaznawid 

| ruler of Lahawr, to rise against their Djamma over- 
lords, History also records a military contact near 

Lahawr between the Khokars and a force of the 

fugitive Djalal al-Din Kh¥arazmi in 620/1223. 

F Extending their sway beyond their traditional 
stronghold in the country between the Jehlum and 
the Chenab, the Khokars held a considerable area 
east of the Beas. In 647/1250 they were masters of 
most of the upper part of the Panjab, but they are no 
tore heard of until the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluk when they again created disturbance. Yabya 
Sirhindi’s Ta?rikh-i Mubdrakshihi describes the sei- 
zure of Lahawr in 797/1394 by the Khokar chief 
Shaykha and his long-standing feud with Sarang Khan, 
governor of Dip4lpur, resulting in the former's defeat. 

The Khokars played a significant role in offering 
resistance to the invading hordes of Timir in India. 
After Shaykha’s arrest by Timir in 801/1398, the 
Khokars disappear from history, but his son Djasrat, 
who escaped from Samarkand, whither Timar had 
taken him as a prisoner, emerges later in 823/1420 
as a force to reckon with. For more than twenty 
years, this indefatigable Khokar warrior proved to 
be the cause of constant worry to the Sultans of Dihli. 
In 845/144, Sultan Mahmid Shah conferred Dipal- 
pur and Lahawr on Bahldl Lédi and charged him to 
chastise Djasrat, but the wily Khokar came to terms 
with Bahlil and urged him to oust the Sayyids and 
occupy Dihli. However, Djasrat was murdered in 
846/442 by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, 
Radja of Djammi, because her father had been put 
to death by him. After Djasrat, the Khokars were 
left leaderless, and coupled with the rise of the Lédi 
power in the Panjab, the Khokar ambitions finally 
came to nought. 

| Scholars and historians have often confused the 

Khokars with the Gakkhars, a totally distinct tribe, 

settled in the same province. Firishta in all proba- 

bility means Khokars when he describes the Gakkhars 
as a race of wild barbarians, devoid of religion or 
morality, practising polyandry and female infanti- 
cide. Similarly, in his article, A history of the Gak- 
| khars, in JASB, xl{1 (1871), 1. G. Deimerick has 
| attributed the achievements of the Khokars to the 

Gakkhars, As a matter of fact, the Khokars were 

spread all over the central districts of the Panjab 

centuries before the Gakkhars acquired a foothold in 
| the Salt Range, to which they remained traditionally 
confined (cf. H. A. Rose, The Khokars and the Gak- 
khars in the Punjab history, in The Indian Antiquary, 

xXXXVi (1907), I-9). 
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KHOMAYR [see KHUMAYR]. 

KHOSRAW [see KHOSREW, KHUSRAW, KISRA]. 

KHOSREW BEG, sandjak beg of Bosnia, was 
born in Serez (Macedonia) ca, 885/1480, His mother, 
| the princess Seldjik, was a daughter of Sultan Baya- 
| vid TT [g.v], his father Ferhid being a South Slav 
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“Radivoj, the brother of the Sultan’s son-in-law”, 
to whom the people of Ragusa [g.v.] sent gifts, was 
Ferhad's brother). Taking part in Sultan Siileym4n’s 
campaign against Belgrade (927/1521), Khosrew Beg 
was appointed sandjak beg of Bosnia on 13 Shawwal/ 
15 September of the same year, a fortnight after the 
conquest of the city. Having stayed four years in 
Sarajevo, he was removed from office because he 
failed at the siege of Yaytée. Some six months later 
he returned to his post, which he kept until he died, 
over sixty years old, in 948/1541, except for an inter- 
ruption of a few years (1533-6), during which he was 
at Belgrade sandjak beg of Semendria. 

Distinguishing himself by his successful campaign, 
Khosrew Beg was nick-named Ghazi; even today he 
is well-known among the Bosnian Muslims by the 
name of Gazi Husrev-beg. Due to his military acti- 
vities, Turkish power spread widely in Bosnia, Dal- 
matia and Slavonia (Obrovaé, Yayéel, Bangaluka, 
Potega, Klis, Gorjan). 

His campaign brought Khosrew Beg great riches 
which he spent on enlarging Sarajevo. During his 
governorship, the city grew into an important centre. 
Three charters of foundation (wahfiyye) attest his 
activities: two (938/1531 and 944/137) for the Khos- 
rew Beg mosque (Begova diamija) next to which was 
erected the mausoleum (tiirbe) in which he was buried, 
and one (943/1537) for the KurSumlija medresa. The 
Begova déamija is one of the most outstanding speci- 
mens of Islamic architecture in Yugoslavia, and an 
imposing monument of the Turkish period in Sara- 
jevo. The wakf founded by Khosrew Beg has been of 
great importance for the city of Sarajevo and for the 
cultural life of the Muslims in Bosnia and Hezergovina 
in general. Up to the 2oth century, many public 
buildings were erected with its revenues. It still exists, 
but much property was lost in the rrth/r7th century, 
especially at the great fire in 1697 when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy made his breakthrough at Sarajevo. 
In course of time, many estates belonging to the wak/ 
were lost, including recently at the land-reform in 
Yugoslavia after 1918. 

In the charter of foundation of the medrese, Khos- 
rew Beg ordered a library to be attached to the school. 
During the governership of Topal ‘Othman Pasha 
in Bosnia (1861-9), the library was separated from 
the school, and the books were transferred in 1864. 
After 1867 books and documents from other libraries 
and institutions were brought to this library, known 
as Gazi Husrev-begova biblioteka, In 1963 it held 6,456 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, and many 
have’ been added since. There are also ca. 3,500 docu- 
ments of the Turkish period, 400 charters of founda- 
tion and 84 registers (sidjill) of the adis of Sarajevo. 

Other monuments in the town for which Khosrew 
Beg was responsible include a khanakah, a hammam, 
a bedesten of go stalls and the Tashlf Khan, a cara- 
vanserai provided with 60 lodgings. 
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Beg ve onun Saraybosna'daki camiine bir minare 

daha ilive edilmesine dair bir vesika, in Necati 
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(B. Djurpjev and J.-L. Bacgué-Grammont) 

EHOSREW, Moisi, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mehmed b. Farimurz 
b. ‘All. According to one statement he was of Turko- 
man (tribe of Warsak) descent and born in the village 
of Karghin (half way between Slw4s and Tokat); 
according to others, however, he was of “Frankish” 
descent and the son of a “French” nobleman who 
had adopted Islam. According to Sa‘d al-Din his 
father was of Romaic (Ram) descent. Khosrew be- 
came a pupil of the famous disciple of Taftazani, 
Burhan al-Din Haydar of Herat (cf. Isi., xi, 6x and 
Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tawdrikh, ii, 430), and received 
a teaching post in the Shah Malik medrese in Adria- 
nople; in 848/1444 he became 4adi of Adrianople and 
Jater kadi‘asker of Rumelia. On the death of Khidr 
Beg (q.v.], the first kad of Constantinople, he suc- 
ceeded him and was at the same time miiderris at 
the Aya Sofya. Feeling hurt at Molla Kurant [¢.v.] 
being promoted over him, he went to Bursa in 867/ 
1462 and built a medrese there. In 874/1469 he re- 
turned to Istanbul by command of the Sultan, be- 
came Shaykh al-Islam and died there in 885/1480. His 
body was taken to Bursa and buried in the court of 
the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 
mosque in Istanbul, which bears his name (cf. Hafiz 
Husayn, Hadikat al-djawami‘, i, 201; J. von Hammer, 
GOR, ix, 87, No. 428). 

MollA Khosrew was a celebrated jurist, many of 
whose pupils became famous in after life. He also 
attained a wide reputation as an author. His two 
most important works are the often-annotated Durar 
al-hukkdm fi sharh Ghurar al-ahkdm on the principles 
of legal practice, written in 877-83/1473-7 (printed at 
Cairo 1294 and 1305), also a dogmatic work Mirkat 
al-wusal fi Sim al-usil (printed at Cairo 1262 and 
Istanbul 1304). On other works by him, ci. von Ham- 
mer, GOR, ii, 589 ff. and Brockelmann, II, 226-7, 
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KHOSREW PASHA, Bosniak (?-1041/1632), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier. Bosnian in origin, 
Khosrew was taken into the palace service and rose 
to the office of silékdar. When, in Muharram 1033/ 
October-November 1623, the dissident (sorba) oda 
baghts of the Janissaries demanded the replacement 
of their agka by someone not of the corps, Khosrew 
passed out of the endertin-i humayan to become Yeni- 
teri aghast. 

The state was at this time going through a critical 
period: the dominance of the Janissaries in internal 
affairs had reached new heights with the execution 
of ‘Othm4n II (Radjab 1031/May 1622); Abaza (Meb- 
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med) Pasha (q.v.] was in revolt in Erzurum; and the 
Safawid Shah ‘Abb4s I was soon to take Baghdad 
(RabI* 1 1033/January 1624). In ShA°ban 1033/May 
1624 Khosrew Agha, as agha of the Janissaries, left | 
Istanbul with the kapikulu soldiery in the train of 
the Grand Vizier Cerkes Mehmed Pasha [see MuHAm- 
MAD PASHA CERKES], who had been given the com- 
mand against Abaza Pasha. Khosrew is mentioned as 
having fought courageously in the victory over 
Abaza’s forces near Kayseri in Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 1033/ 
September 1624. When Cerkes Mehmed died in winter 
quarters in Tokat (RabiS II 1034/January 1625), 
Khosrew and the bashdefterdér, Baki Pasha, wrote 
to the capital urging the appointment of the beglerbegi 
of Diyarbekir, Hafiz Ahmed Pasha [g.v.] as his suc- 
cessor, an action Khosrew came to regret on learning 
that he himself might have been considered for the 
office. Though he was soon after given the rank of 
vizier, he is said by Petewl, then with the army, not 
to have been able to overcome his disappointment 
and to have hoped that Hafiz Ahmed might fail in 
the subsequent campaign against Baghdad (Peéewi, 
Tarikh, ii, 403, 405). 

In Ramadin 1034/June 1625 Khosrew and the 
forces which had wintered in Tokat joined the army 
under Hafig Ahmed to march against Baghdad. The 
ensuing siege of that city, which lasted for nearly 
eight months (Safar-Shawwal 1035/November 1625 
-July 1626), was unsuccessful, but Khosrew again 
distinguished himself by his bravery, especially when 
the Ottomans were near to rout in the third of the 
battles (Ramadan 1035/June 1626) with a relieving 
force of some 30,000 soldiers under Shah ‘Abbas him- | 





self. (For an undated imperial decree sent to Khos- 
rew during this siege, see Feridiin Beg, Munshadt 
al-salafin, Istanbul 1264-5, ii, 89-90). 

Following the failure at Baghdad, both Hafiz | 
Ahmed Pasha and Khosrew Agha were dismissed 
(Rabi* I 1036/December 1626), though neither was | 
disgraced. Summoned to the capital by the sultan, 
Murad IV, Khosrew arrived in Radjab 1036/March- | 

} 





April 1627 and was made a hudbbe vizier (and thus 
Pasha). The inability of the new Grand Vizier, Khalil 
Pasha, to counter the renewed threat from Abaza 
Pasha in 1627 led to the former's dismissal. The sultan 
is said to have placed great trust in Khosrew Pasha’s | 
courage and in his ability to control the army (Pecewi, | 
ii, 409); and in the consultation over the choice of a 
new Grand Vizier the arguments of the Shaykh al- 
Isiém Yahya Efendi that it was time to try a new 
face and that Khosrew’'s unparalleled reputation for 
valour made him the best man for the post silenced 
the other ministers. Because there were viziers senior 
to him, notably the £4°im makam Radjab Pasha[g.v.], | 
he was not made Grand Vizier immediately but was | 
first appointed governor of Diyarbekir and sent to 
lzmit, where the imperial seal was delivered to him 
on 1 Sha*ban 1037/6 April 1628. In his letter of ap- 
pointment he was charged first with subduing Abaza 
Pasha, then with marching against the Safawids; and | 
he was also given wide discretion in the making of 
appointments and the administration of affairs gener- | 
ally (see Feridin Beg, ii, 90-5, for the berdat). 

Having made careful preparations for the campaign 
against Abiza, Khosrew moved towards Tokat. 
Through harsh measures against wrongdoers and 
those whom he regarded as having failed in their 
duty, he succeeded in establishing strict discipline 
in the army. He reached Tokat on 28 Ramadan 1037/ 
1 June 1628, where he remained for some seven weeks 
before a report that Abaza, concerned by desertions 
from his forces, was seeking aid from Shah ‘Abbas 
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spurred him to move quickly against Erzurum. His 
considerable reputation for bravery persuaded in- 
creasing numbers of Ab&za’s followers to desert to 
him, a tendency which he further encouraged by 
treating the deserters well. Abaza had laid siege to 
Hasankale but returned to Erzurum on hearing of 
Khosrew’s advance. At the suggestion of the governor 
of Hasankale, Khosrew advanced on Erzurum at 
great speed with a picked force, arriving before Abaza 
could complete his preparations (29 Dhu ‘I-Hijja 
1037/30 August 1628). During the siege which fol- 
lowed, Khosrew again encouraged desertions by prom- 
ises of pardon and employment in the army. Re- 
cognising the impossibility of resistance, Abaza sur+ 
rendered on terms on 23 Muharram 1038/22 Septem= 
ber 1628, and Khosrew thus brought to an end a 
problem which had bedevilled the state for some six 
years. A Safawid force coming to Abiza’s aid was 
surprised and defeated by the governor of Kars, its 
commander, Shamst Khan, being captured and sent 
to Khosrew. Having decided not to winter in the 
field, Khosrew returned to Istanbul with both Abaza 
and Shamsi Khan in his train and made a triumphal 
entry into the city on r2 Rabi‘ II/9 December. Abaza, 
pardoned in accordance with the terms of the sur- 
render, was appointed governor of Bosnia. 

Though Khosrew fell ill in the spring of 1629, he 
recovered and was appointed commander for the cam- 
paign to retake Baghdad. He left Uskiidar on 18 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 1038/9 July 1629 and arrived in Mosul on 
r Djumada I 1039/17 December 1629. An unusually 
hard winter, with continuous heavy rains and even 
snow, caused severe flooding over a large area and 
created great difficulties for the army. On 13 Djum4- 
da 11/28 January 1630 the army left Mosul for Bagh- 
dad. Having suffered considerable losses of men and 
matériel in the crossing of the flooded river Zab, 
Khosrew convened a diwdn in which it was decided 
that to besiege Baghdad in the present conditions was 
impossible and that the time would be better spent 
in a pre-emptive attack on the ruler of ArdalAn [¢.v.), 
Khan Abmad, who might otherwise threaten their 
rear. As the army advanced, many of the Kurdish 
begs submitted to Khosrew. Reaching the district of 
Shahrizir, Khosrew was persuaded to rebuild the 


| fortress of Gul‘anbar, built by Sulaymin I and sub- 


sequently destroyed by Shah ‘Abbas. The work was 
begun on 1 Sha‘bin 1039/16 March 1630 and took 
some fifty days to complete. During the stay at Gul- 
‘anbar, Khosrew sent a force to take the fortress of 
Mihriban, on the road to Hamadhin. The garrison 
surrendered, but the Ottoman force was then at- 
tacked by a Safawid army under the khan-i khandn, 
Zaynal Khan. In the ensuing battle the Ottomans, 
with some difficulty, won the day (22 Ramadfn/s 
May). Moving further east, the Ottomans sacked the 
palace of Khan Ahmad at Hasanabad and, on 27 
Shawwal/o June, reached Hamadhin, which had been 
evacuated by the Safawids. They laid waste the city, 
and, with the intention of marching on Kazwin, ad- 
vanced to Darguzin, which they also sacked. It was 
there decided that an attack on Kazwin would prove 
both difficult and ultimately pointless and that it 
was past time to return to the main aim of the cam- 
paign, the recovery of Baghdad which was now some 
sixty stages distant. The army departed from Dargu- 
zin on 10 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1039/2r June 1630 and mar- 
ched towards Baghdad, meeting serious resistance 
only from the ruler of Luristén, sent against them 
by Shah Safl, whom they overcame on the plain of 
Camkhal, near Nihdwand, on 3 Dhu "I-Hijja/r4 July. 
Reaching the environs of Baghdad in early Septem- 
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ber, Khosrew began on 28 Safar 1040/6 October 1630 
what proved to be a fruitless siege of the city. Five 
days after an unsuccessful full-scale assault on 3 Rabi‘ 
Il/9 November it was decided to withdraw. During 
the course of the siege Khosrew had been persuaded 
by the local Arabs to garrison the fortress at Hilla; 
and leaving a sizeable force there, he departed with 
the army for Mosul, where he arrived on 7 Djumada/ 
I/r2 December. While the army dispersed for the win- 
ter, Khosrew, in ill-health, prepared to winter in Mosul. 

When the news that the Ottomans had abandoned 
the siege of Baghdad reached Kurdistan and the 
Shah, an army under Khan Ahmad attacked the 
Ottoman garrison at Dertenek. The defenders fled 
to the newly-built fortress at Shahrizir (Gul‘anbar) 
which was subsequently attacked by a large army 
under Khan Ahmad and the Safawid khan-i khanan; 
news of their advance caused the Kurdish begs to 
switch their allegiance to the Safawids. The garrison 
at Shahriziir evacuated the fortress, but subsequently 
engaged the Kurdish-Safawid army in battle, only to 
be heavily defeated; three of the Ottoman comman- 
ders reached Mosul on 18 Djumada I/23 December 
and were put to death by Khosrew. The victors mean- 
while destroyed Gul‘anbar. A Safawid army under 
Shah Saff then laid siege to Hilla, which they suc- 
ceeded in taking despite stout resistance. The loss of 
Shabriztir and the siege of Hilla persuaded Khosrew 
to retire to the relative safety of Mardin. Having 
made arrangements for the repair of the fortifications 
at Mosul, he left on 18 Djumada II/22 January 1631 
and arrived in Mardin on the 29th/2 February. (For 
further details of the Hamadhan/Baghdad campaign 
from the Safawid side, see Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Dhayl-i Ta?rikh-+ Sdlam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Suhayli 
Khinsarl, Tehran 1938, 39 ff.) 

From Mardin a request was sent to the capital for 
men (in particular a large force of Tatars), money and 
supplies for another campaign against Baghdad in 
1631. In Dhu '!-Ka‘da rogo/June 163: Jhosrew 
moved to Kothisar, a short distance to the south- 
west of Mardin, where he spent the summer months 
awaiting the arrival of the Tatars, several thousand 
of whom had set out in the spring, and trying to 
decide on his course of action. When he finally deter- 
mined to move towards Mosul (Safar 1041/September 
1631), heat, fatigue and disease had so affected the ar- 
my that it was urged that the campaign be abando- 
ned until the following year. Khosrew had little choice 
but to agree and retired toward Diyarbekir where he 
entered winter quarters on 3 Rabi‘ Il/z9 October. 

By this time, however, he had already been re- 
placed as Grand Vizier by Hafiz Ahmed Pasha, the 
decision to do so having been taken in Istanbul on 
29 Rabi‘ I 1041/25 October 1631. Na‘ima (7@’rikh, 
iii, 76-9) lists a number of underlying reasons for his 
dismissal, chief among them his excessive dependence 
upon, and consequent currying of favour with, the 
troublesome elements in the army (sorbas), this in 
turn leading to instances of oppression and mal- 
feasance (see also ii, 441-3, where Na‘ima gives de- 
tails: of Khosrew’s securing the dismissal of a Yerii- 
éeri katibi who had been appointed with specific 
instructions from the sultan to end the abuses in 
the enrolment of Janissaries and to prevent improper 
entries in the registers of the corps). The decisive 
factor, however, appears to have been his failure to 


retake Baghdad despite a substantial investment of | 


men and resources, When the news of his dismissal 
reached Diyarbekir (2t Rabi‘ II/x6 November), the 
army immediately protested, threatening to kill the 
messenger who had brought the news and urging 


Khosrew to remain until they could make representa- 
tions to the capital on his behalf. Khosrew calmed 
them, however, accepted his dismissal and left Diyar- 
bekir (26 Rabi‘ II/2zt November), surrendering the 
imperial seal in the vicinity of Malatya. A recurrence 
of gout forced him to halt in Tokat, where he was to 
remain until his death, 

Khosrew Pasha’s dismissal became the focus of a 
serious rebellion in the capital, incited, it is said, by 
the vizier Radjab Pasha, who coveted the Grand Vizier- 
ate, Those involved were the kapikulu who had been 
recalled from Diyarbekir for the winter and a number 
of individual zorbas who, having built up their own 
followings and made themselves virtually indepen- 
dent in various parts of Anadolu and Rimeli, had 
agreed to attempt to restore Khosrew to the Grand 
Vizierate and had converged on the capital. Demand- 
ding the deaths of seventeen leading men identified 
as those who had brought about Khosrew’s dismissal, 
the rebels succeeded in assassinating Hafiz Abmed 
Pasha, who was replaced by Radjab Pasha (19 
Radjab 1041/10 February 1632: Petewi, ii, 420, 
wrongly cites the execution, not the dismissal, of 
Khosrew as the cause of this rebellion), Deeply 
angered by these events, Murad IV held Khosrew to 
be the cause and determined on his execution, Ap- 
pointing Murtada Pasha to the governorship of 
Diyarbekir, he charged him secretly with putting 
Khosrew to death. Despite opposition from the people 
of Tokat as well as Khosrew's followers, this end was 
accomplished when Khosrew ordered an end to resis- 
tance and accepted his fate. The news of his death, 
which became public knowledge in the capital on 19 
Sha‘ban 1041/11 March 1632, provoked yet another 
serious rebellion, forming part of the general dis- 
order which obtained until Murad IV was able deci- 
sively to assert his authority in June of thesame year. 

Though Khosrew Pasha is credited in the sources 
with considerable personal bravery and with taking 
great pains in the preparation of his campaigns, these 
qualities are overshadowed by what is regarded as his 
excessive severity, even bloodthirstiness, to demon- 
strate which numerous examples are given. On this 
aspect of his character Na‘ima remarks: “He had 
no hesitation in putting to death men whose execu- 
tion neither the skar* nor reason required, who per- 
haps did not deserve so much as a rebuke” (iii, 77). 
His success over Abaza Pasha, a considerable achieve- 
ment, is seen as having made him arrogant and head- 
strong, qualities which fitted ill with his relative 
inexperience. In the accounts of the Hamadhan/ 
Baghdad campaign he is faulted from the military 
point of view for having allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the Kurds to rebuild Gul‘anbar and by 
the Arabs to garrison Hilla, since neither was de- 
fensible unless Baghdid were taken, and both pro- 
jects, though each in a different way, were distrac- 
tions from that basic aim, In contrast to the generally 
unfavourable impression of him, and especially of his 
character, which emerges from the sources, however, 
one might note the apparently spontaneous protest 
by the army at his dismissal; the attempt by the 
people of Tokat to defend him; and, while allowing 
for the selfish ends of some of those involved, the 
strong reactions aroused in Istanbul first by his dis- 
missal and then by his execution, These events sug- 
gest that he was, perhaps, more widely admired, 
even at the end, than the sources, and particularly 
Na‘ima, would lead one to believe, 
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Pasa (H. fnalak),  (H. twaucix- R. C. Reve) 

KHOSREW PASHA, DivaAne or Det, Ottoman 
governor and vizier, and elder brother of Lala 
Mustafa Pasha [.v.]. He was a Janissary of Bosnian 
origin, but became a deserter at the outset of his 
career, and for several years lived an adventurous 
life, as evoked by ‘Ali in his Kunh al-akhbdr. He 
returned to grace at an unknown date, and then 
became food-taster (dashnigir) at the Palace, inten- 
dant of the corps of guards (kapudji) and then equerry 
to the sultan, His conduct during the Caldirin cam- 
paign gained him the governorship (beglerbeglik) of 
Karamin on 25 August 1514. He took part in the 
conquest of Diyairbakr in 1515, in the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1516-17, and in the suppression of the KIzil- 
bash revolt of Shah Well in 1520 and that of Djan- 
birdl Ghazali (g.v.] in the following year, 

At the beginning of 1521 he became beglerbeg of 
Anatolia, and then of Diyarbakr at the death at the 
end of that same year of Blyikll Mehmed Pagha [q.v.]; 
he was to remain for ten years in this post at i 
with responsibility for watching over the security of 
the frontiers with Safawid Persia and for consoli- 
dating Ottoman authority in the Kurdish principali- 
ties which had recently rallied to the Porte. During 
the winter of 1531-2, his disputes with Ulama Pasha, 
a Safawid refugee who had been made commander- 
in-chief of the troops in eastern Anatolia and was at 
that time in favour with the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, led to his dismissal. In 1532 he became gover- 
nor of Anatolia for a second time, and took part in 
the “German”’ campaign of that same year, Trace is 
then lost of him until he turns up as sandjak begi of 
Aleppo and then beglerbeg of Damascus in 1534, and 
charged with various military duties during the “‘cam- 
paign of the two ‘Iriks". Whilst the Ottoman army 
was wintering at Baghdad in 1534-5, the sultan nomi- 
nated him as beglerbeg of Egypt in place of Khadim 
Siileym4n Pasha [9.v.]. 

Khosrew Pasha's brief tenure of office in Cairo 
(February 1535-December 1536) was marked by such 
an enormous increase in the revenue from Egypt 
(irsdliyya [g.v.]) that the Porte had suspicions about 
the legality of the means used to collect it. A com- 
mission of enquiry was unable to prove his guilt, but 
he was nevertheless dismissed from his office, In fact, 
the evidence on his administration in Diyirbakr and 
in Egypt reveals a brutal, largely unscrupulous and 
highly mendacious official, but also a remarkably 
efficient one. The Ottoman chroniclers of Egypt 
(Yisuf, Mehmed b. Yasuf al-Khallaik and ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. ‘Abd al-Rahmiin) stress moreover the un- 
usual prosperity and security which the land enjoyed 
under his rule. 

He was replaced at Cairo by the powerful vizier 
Khadim Siileym4n Pasha, whose previous ten years’ 
tenure of the governorship he had endeavoured to 
denigrate in the eyes of the Porte, evoking in Khadim 
Siileyman Pasha a tenacious hatred against him. For 
the third time, Khosrew Pasha became beglerbeg of 
Anatolia at the beginning of 1537, and then of 
Rumelia in June 1538. His services during his tenure 





the capture of Castelnuovo in 1539) led the sultan to 
appoint him as fourth vizier in 1541, Khidim Silley- 
man Pasha being Grand Vizier and Riistem Pasha 
{g.v.] second vizier, It seems very probable that the 
latter’s ambitions were the cause of the ruin of the 
other two. As the sultan’s son-in-law and enjoying 
the support of his influential mother-in-law Khir- 
rem Sultin, Riistem was able to rouse against each 
other very skilfully the old enemies Khadim Siley- 
man and Khosrew in such a way that they came 
to blows in the sultan’s presence in 1544 and were 
both deprived of office for this affair. Riistem Pasha 
then became Grand Vizier. In despair at having 
lost his offices and powers, Khosrew Pasha allowed 
himself to starve to death in this year, one of the 
very rare cases of suicide amongst Ottoman officials 
of this period. 
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KHOSREW PASHA, Meumen (?-1271/1855), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, educated in the Palace 
and raised to the post of head éukhadar on the ac- 
cession of Selim III (g.v.] in 1203/1789. He entered 
the service of Kiittik Hiiseyn Pasha, a protagonist of 
military and naval reform, who became Admiral 
(Kapudan-i deryd) in 1206/1792. In 1215/1801 Khos- 
rew sailed with the fleet to Egypt, where he com- 
manded a force of 6,000 and co-operated with the 
British in the recapture of Rashid and the defeat of 
French forces. In recognition of his services he was 
soon afterwards appointed wali of Egypt. 

In Egypt he attempted to establish the nizdm-i 
djedid [q.v.] army and disband the irregular bashi 
bozuk troops imported from Rumelia for the war 
against the French, When he attempted to stop their 
pay, the bashi bozuk forces rose in revolt and de- 
feated Khosrew's own troops. Then Tahir Pasha at- 
tacked Khosrew, forcing him to withdraw to Damiet- 
ta and declared himself wali of Egypt. Shortly after- 
wards, Tahir was murdered, leaving Muhammad ‘AIT 
{g.v.] and the Mamliks real masters of Egypt. In 
Rabi* al-Awwal 1218/July 1803, the Mamliks de- 
feated Khosrew near Damietta and threw him into 
prison. On his release by Muhammad ‘AII 8 months 
later, he wasremoved from the governorship of Egypt. 

His next appointment was as wdli of Diyarbekir 
(1218-19/1803-4), followed by various governorships 
in Rumelia. He was active in the Russo-Turkish war 
which broke out in 1221/1806 as wali of Silistra and 
military commander on the Danube front. In re- 
cognition of his services, he was appointed Kapudan-i 
deryd in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 1225/January 1811 and com- 
manded the Ottoman fleet in the Black Sea until the 
conclusion of a peace in Ramadan 1227/September 
1812. He was dismissed in 1233/1818, and afterwards 
served in a number of provincial governorships. As 
wali of Erzurum he was appointed military comman- 
der (ser‘asker) in the east, with instructions to pacify 
rebellious Kurdish tribes whose activities had led toa 
clash with Persia. However, his mishandling of the af- 
fair led to a rebellion by the former mutasarrif of Baye- 
zid, while the Persians, taking advantage of the situ- 
ation, captured Bayezid, Erdjish and Bitlis, The Porte 
transferred him to the governorship of Trabzon, andin 
Safar 1237/September 1821 appointed in his place the 
former Grand Vizier Mehmed Emin Ra’if Pasha. 

With the outbreak of rebellion in the Morea, Khos- 
rew Pasha was again appointed Kapudan-i deryd 
(Rabi‘ al-Akhir 1238/December 1822) and detailed to 
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pursue the rebels in the Aegean. For this purpose, 
he constructed a fleet of shallow-draught vessels, 
suitable for pursuit in shallow waters, and attempted 
to cut off sea communications between Morea and 
the islands, at the same time victualling Ottoman 
troops on the Greek mainland. However, during the 
siege of Missolonghi (1240-1/1825-6), rivalry often 
broke out between Khosrew and Muhammad Ali’s 
son Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.], who was commanding an 
Egyptian force on the Sultan's behalf. Ibrahim and 
Muhammad ‘Ali sought Khosrew’s dismissal from the 
admiralty and were eventually succesful. He was in- 
stead appointed wali of Anadolu (Anatolia), 

Khosrew, however, retained the confidence of Mab- 
miid II, who recognised him as a protagonist of mili- 
tary reforms and as being instrumental in introducing 
European tactics to the fleet. In 1242/1827 the Sultan 
therefore appointed him ser‘asker of the newly formed 
army, the ‘aséhir-i mansiire-yi muhammadiyye, where 
he also began to introduce European tactics and 
training techniques. His influence in the capital in- 
creased after the outbreak of war with Russia in 1243/ 
1828, when he engineered the dismissal of the Grand 
Vizier Selim Mehmed Pasha and the appointment of 
his own former slave and nominee, Rashid Mehmed 
Pasha. He also secured a commandership on the front 
for his former slave Khalil RifS‘at Pasha, and the dis- 
missal of the ser‘asker on the Russian front, Agha 
Hiiseyn Pasha. Meanwhile, the Russians crossed the 
Balkans and advanced on Edirne. Khosrew advised 
the Sultan to seek a peace, at the same time taking 
extraordinary measures to prevent panic in Istanbul, 
to the extent even of executing certain advocates of 
surrender. This, and the unpopularity of his wester- 
nising measures in the army, almost provoked a popu- 
lar revolt. He was present at the peace negotiations in 
the presence of the French, English and Prussian am- 
bassadors, His influence was now at a height, and he 
used it to remove his rivals from positions in the 
government, replacing them with his own slaves, and 
to have the former Grand Vizier, Selim Mehmed 
Pasha, dismissed from the governorship of Rumelia. 

During the Russo-Turkish war, Muhammad ‘AIT 
had made excessive demands to the Sultan and was 
now threatening ‘Akka. At this point, Mahmid 
placed the matter in the hands of Khosrew who, in 
Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 1247/April 1832 appointed Agha Hii- 
seyn commander of the army in Anatolia. After 
Mubammad ‘Ali’s victory and advance on Istanbul, 
Khosrew invited military instructors from Europe, 
among them the famous Von Moltke. During this 
period he had the complete confidence of the Sultan, 
and his responsibility for the security of the capital 
and the fact that he advanced many of his numerous 
personal slaves to positions in the government, fur- 
ther increased his influence. By marrying his own 
men to the Sultan’s daughters, he insinuated his way 
into Palace circles. 

However, in Shaww4l 1252/January 1837, two of 
his own protégés, Khalil and Sa‘id Pashas, secured his 
dismissal as ser‘asker, while in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1253/ 
June 1837, his great rival Mustafa Reshid Pasha be- 
came Foreign Minister, Khosrew was retired on a pen- 
sion, His absence from public affairs did not last 
long. In Dhu '!-Hidjdja 1254/March 1838, he received 
the chairmanship of the Reform Committee (medjlis-i 
wala) and presided over the councils which met in 
his villa to discuss the Egyptian question. 

A further deterioration of affairs in Egypt and the 
death of Mahmiid II in 1255/1839 caused a grave 
crisis in the empire, It was at this juncture that 
Khosrew literally seized power, by grabbing the Im- 


perial Seal from the Grand Vizier, Ra*if Pasha, 
during the funeral of Mahmid II, and declaring him- 
self Grand Vizier. This led to the defection of his 
rival, the Kapudan-i derya, Ahmed Fevzi Pasha, who 
sailed with the fleet to Muhammad ‘AIi in Egypt, 
with the intention of returning with Egyptian troops 
and deposing Khosrew. Muhammad ‘Ali for his part, 
demanded Egypt and Syria for himself and the dis- 


| missal of Khosrew. Neither plan succeeded. Khosrew 


remained in his post, but the Foreign Minister, Mus- 
tafa Reshid Pasha, seized the initiative and, partly 
no doubt to win the sympathies of the European 
powers over the Egyptian question, had the famous 
Khatf-i Sherif of Giilkhane proclaimed, marking the 
beginning of the Tanzimdat [g.v.] era. Khosrew was 
still Grand Vizier, but Mustafa Reshid Pasha now 
had the sympathies of the Palace and was able to 
press for his dismissal and the reinstatement of Ra?if 
Pasha. He then had Khosrew tried and convicted for 
bribery by the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordi- 
nances (medjlis-i wala-yi ahkdm-i ‘adliyye) and exiled 
in Djumada 'l-Ul4 1256/July 1840 to Tekirdagi. 

In the following year, the Sultan ‘Abd al-Medjid 
permitted his return to Istanbul, where a change in 
government permitted his return to power. In Safar 
1262/January 1846, he was appointed ser‘asker, in 
which position he removed his predecessor Rida? 
Pasha's nominees and replaced them with his own 
men. During this period of office, he opened the 
Military School at Kiitiik Taksim. However, later 
in the same year, he was removed from office, and 
the new Grand Vizier, Mustafa Reshid Pasha, took 
care to prevent his further rise to power. He died, 
at the age of more than ninety, on 13 Djumada 
"l-Akhira 1271/3 March 1855. 

Bibliography: see article Husrev Pasa by 
Halil Inalczk in 14, of which the foregoing is a 
summary. (Ep.) 
KHOST, Arabic spellings Kh.w.st or Kh.wast, 

the name of various places in Afghanistan. 

The most likely etymology for the name is that given 
by G. Morgenstierne in his An etymological vocabulary 
of Pashto, Oslo 1928, 98: that it is an Iranised form 
*hwastu, cf, Skr. suvastu- “good site” (which became 
the place-name Swat [g.v.] in the North-West frontier 
region of Pakistan). 

The mediaeval Arabic and Persian geographers 
mention what appear to be two places of this name 
in northern Afghanistan. Those of the 4th/roth cen- 
tury mention Khasht as a town on the upper Heri 
Rid on the borders of Ghiir and Ghartistan (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal*, 457, tr. 44x, and Mukaddasl, 349), and this 
is apparently the Khést mentioned three centuries or 
so later by Kazwini, Athar al-bilad, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
244, as a town of Ghiir; see Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 410, 417. 

Distinct from this seems to be the Khést further 
north near Andarab and on the borders of Badakh- 
shan, the district which the Hudid al-“Glam (end oi 
the 4th/roth century) refers to as (?) Yin, cf. tr, 
Minorsky, 109, 340-1, perhaps the Khuwasht of Ya- 
kit, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 398, and the K‘wat-sit-to 
of Hsijan-Tsang, see Marquart, EranSahr, 241. It is 
frequently referred to in Timirid and early Mughal 
times. In 884/1479 we hear of one Mir ‘Abd al- Kuddiis 
being given the governorship of Khdst, ‘one of the 
most important districts in Badakhshan and Kun- 
duz” (Ta*rtkk-i Rashidi, ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, tr. 
103). One of Babur’s wives, Maham, apparently came 
from here; his daughter Gul-rang was born here, and 
he visited it on various occasions, see the Bdbur-nama, 
tr. Beveridge, index. 
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In modern times, the most important region bear- 
ing the name Khdst is that comprised within the 


modern Afghan province of Pakhtia, lying to the | 


south of the Sefid-Kih range in the basin of the | 


Kaitu, an affluent of the Kurram river which drains 
eastwards to the Indus; hence the ethnic and tribal 
connections of Khést with the regions of Kurram, 
Kohat and northern Waziristan on the modern 
Pakistani side of the Durand Line have always been 
close. Khést now forms an important forestry region 
of Afghanistan, and in the southern, sub-tropical 
zone, dates, citrus fruits, etc. are grown; recent 
Afghan governments have made considerable agri- 
cultural investment here (see J. Humlum ¢? alii, La 
geographie de l' Afghanistan, étude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, ror, 105, and J. C. Griffiths, 
Afghanistan, London 1967, 119-20). In the 1920s, 
Khést was the epicentre of a conservative, tradition- 
alist Pathan rebellion against the tentative reforms of 
King Am4n Allah, which seriously weakened the 
ruler’s position and damaged the economic health of 
the country (March 1924-January 1925) (see W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan*, London 1967, 204-6; V. 
Gregorian, The emergence of modern Afghanistan, 
politics of reform and modernization, 1880-1946, Stan- 
ford 1969, 282-4; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 
1973, 449) 459, 479). 

Finally, the Imperial gazetteer of India, iii, 138, vi, 
306, mentions a Khést in Balitistan, the site of a 
small coalfield, 35 miles east of Quetta. 

(C, E, Bosworts) 

KHOTAN, a town of the People's Republic of 
China, in the autonomous region of the Uyghurs. 
The town, and the territory which depends on its 


resources as an oasis, lie between the desert of Takla- | 


makhan and the massif of Kuen-luen on the one 
hand, and the Kara-Kagh and Yérting-Kash rivers on 
the other, The kingdom of Khotan became known to 


the Chinese world in about 125 B.C., following the 


mission of Khang Kien, under the name Yu-t?ien. 
The name represented by this transcription seems to 
have had no connection with the town of Yotkan. 
Although numerous archaeological relics have been 
found at that site, Yotkan cannot correspond to Yu- 
Pien. In fact, according to Pelliot (Notes on Marco 
Polo, 422, s.v. “‘Cotan"), Yu-t’ien corresponds to 
*Odan, with the variant *’Odon arising from the 
transcription Yu-tuen given by Hiuan-tsang (ibid., 
409); the name encountered in the Khotanese texts 
is just a transcription of the Chinese Yu-t?ien under 
the form Yiittina, while documents of the 4th century 
in Kharoshti script give the form Khotana (L. G. 
Gercenberg, Khotanosakshiy yastk, 10). Yotkan is a 
ruined pre-Islamic cemetery, approximately 8 km. 
west of the town itself. 

In fact, the kingdom of Khotan was not really 
known to the Chinese until after the conquest of the 
Tarim basin, carried out by Han Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.), 
in the years following rro B.C, and through the re- 


170 A.D, Little is known of the history of the ruling 
dynasty and the name of the town is always trans- 
cribed Yu-tien in the Chinese sources. From the 
latter we learn that the population of the kingdom 
reached a total of 50,000. All that we can say is that 
this population spoke a language of Iranian type, 
which has become known as a result of discoveries 
made at the beginning of the 2oth century and which 
has been deciphered principally by Ltiders, Sten 
Konow and H. W. Bailey. It now seems that the 
Khotanese spoke a dialect of the Saka language. 

It was in the course of the first centuries A.D. 





that the kingdom of Khotan received Buddhism. Ac- 
cording to the Tibetan tradition, which agrees in 
some points with the account given by Hiuan-tsang, 
Buddhism was introduced to Khotan by a Kashmiri 
monk called Vairocana, during the reign, almost 
certainly legendary, of king Vijayasambhava (E. 
Ziircher, The Buddhist conquest of China, in Sinica 
Leidensia, xi, Leiden 1972, 340-1). This assessment 
is confirmed by the fact that one of the oldest dated 
Buddhist monuments is from 269 A.D. (A. Stein, 
Sand-buried ruins of Khotan, 1902, 405). 

In the 7th century, Hiuan-tsang writes in his 
Memoirs (Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, ii, 
299): ‘We arrive in the kingdom of K’iu-sa-tan-na, 
(Note:) In Chinese, this signifies “Breast of the 
Earth’’; it is the formal name used in the region, The 
local language uses the expression “Kingdom of 
Huan-na”. The Hiong-nou call it Yu-touen; the Hou 
(Iranians), Ho-tan; the Indians, K?iu-tan. Formerly 
they (the Chinese) called it Yu-t?ien; it is an incor- 
rect form". (On this passage, cf. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marco Polo, 409-%7). 

Thus, in the T’ang period, the polite and literary 
form is “Gostana” or “Gaustana”, difficult to in- 
terpret according to Pelliot; the local language used 
the expression Xudn-n4 (Huana?), this name faith- 
fully rendering the name which appears in the 
Khotanese texts under the form Hvatina, Hvamna, 
and Hvam; the nomads of the north would have pro- 
nounced it **Odan or *?Odon, a name which is found 
much later in Syriac, translated from Persian, in the 
story “The History of the Patriarch Mar Yaballaha 
and the monk Rabban Sdumd, published by Chabot 
(Paris 1895, 22), where the latter identifies the town 
of “Létén" with Khotan. In fact “Létén” is an erro- 
neous form from the Persian original, where the lam 
has appeared as a result of confusion with the initial 
dalif, whence we deduce the correct form ‘Odon” 
proposed by Pelliot fifty years ago, while Budge (The 
monks of Kfibl4i Khdn, London 1928, 138) and Mont- 
gomery (The history of Yaballaha III, New York 
1927) have retained the form “Létén'’. This form 
appears in the works of Kishgharl (Brockelmann, 
251), with “Odon” and “Khotan”, Finally, the Iran- 
jans would have pronounced it Ho-tan (Xudt-tan) 
which assumes an original *Hwatan, precursor of the 
Khotan of the Muslims, while the Indians would have 
pronounced it K?ju-tan (*Kiut-tan) which presup- 
pose a form Khutan or Khotan. The Jand was known 
to the Tibetans under the name of Li-yul, “land of 
Li’, although they knew the town under the name 
of Hu-ten, which is just a transcription. 

In the T'ang period, the kingdom of Khotan was 
bounded to the south by the Kuen-luen, while in the 
east its territory touched that of Kroraina (Niya, 
Ceréen and the Lob-Nor region), and in the west that 
of Kashghar (Khyesa) which stretched from the Pa- 
mirs and T’ien-shan to Maralbashi and beyond. The 


| language used throughout the Khotan region was 
conquest by the later Han between 73 B.C. and ca. | 


Saka-Khotanese, which was related to the Tadjik ver- 
nacular of the Pamirs, of which no ancient evidence 
has yet been recovered, to the language of Kashghar 
in the west and north, of which some traces have been 
recovered at Tumshuk (the Turkish name of a site 
whose ancient name has disappeared), and in the 
east to the language spoken in Kroraina, of which 
apparently no relics remain. 

The kingdom of Khotan at that time had a large 
population which had, no doubt under the influence 
of Buddhism, lost all interest in expansion and showed 
an extreme aversion to matters of war; Hiuan- 
tsang noted that the Khotanese were remarkable 
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craftsmen with a considerable taste for literary pur- 
suits, also for music and dance. The region was the 
centre of a considerable commercial activity, being 
placed on the southern branch of the Silk Route, 
which was in use throughout antiquity and the Middle 
Ages; through the Khotanese texts we possess ac- 
counts of the travels of officials to Kashmir and Kan- 
su, which permit us to gain an acquaintance with the 
geography of Central Asia, in particular the names of 
towns; thus we find that KAshghar is Kyesa, Niya is 
Nifia, Ceréen is Ysabada parrim, Uruméi is Yirrtm- 
cind, Turfan is Tturpana, Leou-lan is Raurata, Yu- 
men kouan is Kviyikye, etc. 

The dynasty of the kings of Khotan in the T?ang 
period (7th-roth centuries), the family name of which 
was apparently Vija (preferable from Visa) was in 
existence before that time, for the history of the Suei 
(83, 5b) mentions, according to Pelliot (op. laud., 419) 
a king called Vijayavikraina; under the Tang, the 
dynasty is known to us from a list which can be recon- 
structed from the texts of the History of the T’ang 
and which can be partially cross-checked by reference 
to the names preserved in the Khotanese texts; a cer- 
tain number contained in the latter cannot be placed 
with certainty in this list; these are: Viganakhan, 
Vigakirti, Vigavikram and Vifasagrama. On the other 
hand, there are some that can be dated, in particular 
the last kings of the dynasty: Vigasambkhava (912- 
966), Vigasura (967-977) and Vigadarma (978-982) 
(Gercenberg, op. cif., r2). It was shortly afterwards 
that the kingdom of Khotan was conquered by re- 
cently-converted Muslim Turks; the kingdom of Kho- 
tan was henceforward to be one of the collection of 
Turkish states in the region which constituted Turke- 
stan, 

The town of Khotan, unlike Kashghar and the 
northern part of the Tarim basin, is not mentioned by 
the Hudid al-‘dlam in the description of the Turkish 
tribes (§ 13, p. 96) in the section of the Yaghma of 
eastern Turkestan, but in that of China (§ 9, p. 85). 
As the Hudid al-‘dlam dates from the year 372/982-3, 
it may be supposed that in about the year 980, when 
king Vigadarma, was alive, Khotan and its territory 
formed a sort of enclave between the region of Kash- 
ghar which was occupied by the descendants of Satuk 
Bughra Kh&n (died 344/955-6) and the territories be- 
longing to China and Tibet; the king of Khotan, ac- 
cording to this source (p. 85), styled himself “Ruler 
of the Turks and the Tibetans” (‘agim al-Turk wa 
"l-Tubbat). 

A little later, Gardizl, who was writing after 431/ 
1040, reports (according to Barthold, OtZet 0 poiezdkic 
v Srednyaya Aliya, 94) that even the town of Kai (?), 
situated at fifteen days’ march from Khotan in the 
direction of China, was under the domination of Togh- 
uzghuz Turks (cf. Hudiid al-“dlam, 255). According 
to Gardizi, the inhabitants of Khotan were Buddhists, 
but he mentions a Muslim cemetery to the north of the 
town (ibid., 255, n. 3), and in the town itself two 
Christian churches, although no documentary evi- 
dence of this has been found. As regards the Musliin 
world, Gardizi shows us that in the first half of the 
5th/rxth century, Muslim proselytism was already 
actively exercised in Buddhist circles, and it is pos- 
sible that the implanting of this group was a contrib- 
utory cause of subsequent events. 

At the beginning of the sth/rrth century, the 
Turkish rulers of Kashghir had become very power- 
ful (Barthold, ra Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 79 ff., par- 
ticularly 88-90), and had founded the dynasty of the 
Karakbanids (see mex-KHANS). The son of Bughra 
Kh&n Harfin, himself the grandson of Satuk Bughra 


Khan, who called himself Kadir Khan Yasuf and 
reigned in Kashghar from about 401/roro, decided, 
for reasons unknown to us, to conquer the territory 
of Khotan. Seeing that he died in 423/1032 (Ibn al- 
Athir s.a.), it is likely that the conquest of Khotan 
was accomplished sometime between the years 1or3 
and 1032, for we possess money struck in his name at 
Kashghar and at Yarkand from 404/1013-14 onwards 
(A. Markov, Inventarniy katalog, etc., 192 ff.), On the 
conquests of Khotan, cf. Barthold, Turkestan®, 281, 
N, 2. 

Later, Khotan, like Kashghar, passed under the 
authority of the Ilek-Khans (¢.v.], and subsequently 
under that of the Kari-Khitay [g.v.]. After these 
events, the crisis arising in Central Asia as a result 
of the expansion of the Mongol empire led the 
Kharadzm-Shah to make an agreement with Kiiéltig, 
who had deposed and expelled his father-in-law, the 
Gir-Khin of the Kara-Khitay, and a partition of the 
western sector of the Kara-Khitay empire took place, 
between the two rulers, giving to the Kh¥arazm-Shah 
the territory to the cast of the Syr-Darya as far as 
the heights of Kashghar and of Khotan (Barthold, 
Turkestan*, 356-7); after his succession to the throne, 
Kticlig, who had married the daughter of the Giir- 
Khan, a Buddhist fanatic, undertook a fierce persecu- 
tion of Islam in the regions under his authority, 
particularly in Khotan, after his agreement with the 
Kh arazm-Shahs [g.v.]. According to Djuwayn! (tr. 
Boyle, 65-6, 70-3), Kiiéliig persecuted the Muslims 
cruelly and crucified the Imam ‘Ala? al-Din Khotan! 
at the door of his madrasa in Khotan. In the time of 
Haydar Mirza (q.v.], nothing more was known of this 
martyr; even his tomb was unknown (Tarikh-i 
Rashidi, tr. E. D, Ross, 218, and ch. xlii). Thus there 
was no indigenous historical tradition at Khotan, or 
if there was, the texts have been lost. Arabic and 
Persian geographical literature provides us with only 
the most meagre of information; the real situation is 
misrepresented by al-Sam ‘Ani (f. 189b) and by Yakat, 
who followed al-Sam‘ni in his own writing (ii, 403). 

Under the reign of Ogedey, Djuwayni (tr. Boyle, 
517) reports that “the lands between the banks of 
the Amii-Daryd and the frontiers of Khitay were 
placed under the orders of the Chief Minister Mahmid 
Yalavat and of his son Mas‘iid Beg; those included 
Transoxania, Turkestan, Otrar, the land of the Uy- 
ghurs, Khotan, Kashghar, Djand, Khvarazm and 
Farghina™. Rashid al-Din (Djdmi* al-tawarikA, tr. J. 
A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis Khan, New York- 
London 1971, 94), also writes as follows: ‘The Ka’an 
(Ogedey) placed all the lands of Khitdy under (the 
orders of) Mahmiid Yalavaé, and (the region of) Besh- 
Balfk and Karad Khodjo, with the territory of Uy- 
ghuristin, Khotan, Kashghar, Almalik, Qayalfk, Sa- 
markand and Bukhara as far as the banks of the 
Oxus under (the orders of) Mas‘iid Beg, the son of 
Yalavat”’. In the remainder of his work, he makes no 
further mention of Khotan; nevertheless, under the 
year 1253, Barthold (r2 Vorlesungen, 184) writes as 
follows: ‘‘After the re-establishment of order, the 
frontiers of his government (sc. of Mas‘ad Beg) were 
extended further: to him were subjected Transoxania, 
Turkestan, Otrar, the land of the Uyghurs, Khotan, 
Kashghar, Djand, Kh¥arazm and Farghana”, After 
the death of Mengii (Méngke) in 1259, a conflict arose 
between Kubilay (¢.v.] and bis younger brother Arik- 
bége in the course of which a cousin of Arik-bége, the 
Caghatayid Alugu, took to himself the entire area 
entrusted to the authority of Mas‘iid Beg; the latter 
appealed to Arik-bége who gave him full authority to 
dispossess Alugu, but in the course of his mission he 
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went over to the side of Alugu whu died ca. 1266. 


As Arik-bige bad been eliminated during this period, | 


Kubilay appointed in his place another Caghatayid, 
Barak, who took possession of part of the former 


possessions of his grandfather Caghatay, but Barak © 


was compelled in his turn to submit to Kaydu, grand- 
son of Ogedey, who sought to reconstitute the terri- 
tory given to him by Cingiz Khan. (Barthold, r2 Vor- 
lesungen, 184-6). Finally, a more or less stable equi- 
librium was established between Kubilay and Kaydu, 
so much so that according to a passage of Marco Polo 
(ed. Yule-Cordier, |, 188; ed. Hlambis, Paris 1955, 62- 
3), it is reported that in the 1270s Khotan was under 
the authority of the Emperor of China, while Yarkand 
depended on Kaydu. 

While Central Asia was the object of partition be- 
tween great powers, it is nevertheless certain (Bar- 
thold, 12 Vorlesungen, 188-9) that a number of indi- 
genous dynasties survived as vassals, especially at 
Khotan. In reference to these last, Barthold mentions 
some Persian verses of which the date is unknown, 
which were composed in honour of the sultan of 
Khotan, Munmish-Tegin, the last words being quoted 


in Turkish (cdnddn bist ey shah kighydd Turk “yavlak | 


karl bolmish Munmish Tagin". Barthold (op. cit., 195) 
also mentions the fact that Djam4l Karshi, in the 
appendices (Mulhakdt) to his translation of an Arabic 
dictionary of the 4th/roth century, devotes consider- 
able space to the town of Khotan, giving a brief des- 
cription and a list of some persons native to the place. 
Again according to Barthold (op. cit., 195), Muham- 
mad Haydar (op. cit., tr. Ross, 301) writing in Kash- 
gharia, distinguished according to his own terms, four 
classes at Kashghar and at Khotan; first—tiimen, the 


peasantry; second—kaw¢in, the army; third—oymak, | 


the nomads (who were entitled to a certain quantity 
of grain, textile goods, etc,); and fourth—the class of 
the officials and the SWamda?, 

Much later, it seems that Khotan shared the fate 
of other towns in the Tarim basin, in particular of 
KaAshghar and other towns in the same region; in the 
18th century it was a part of the state established by 
the Khddjas, who defeated the descendants of Cagha- 
tay, and were compelled to submit to the domination 
of the Djungar, and later, in ca. 1760, to that of the 


Manchus who eliminated the Djungar. Later still, in | 


the seventh decade of the roth century, Khotan was 
obliged to accept temporary domination by Ya‘kib 
Beg and after the death of the latter in 1877 to submit 
once again to the Manchus, With regard to a historical 
work completed on 11 Sha*ban 1311/24 February 1894 
in Khotan and dealing with events subsequent to 
1280/1863, cf. Bull de I’ Acad. (1921), 209; cf. also the 
chapter on the Khédjas of Khotan in Tarikh-i eme- 
niyye, ed. Pantusov, 161 ff. The principal source for 
the history of this region is provided by reference in 
the Chinese dynastic histories and in other works 
concerning the autonomous region of the Uyghurs 
itself, which have appeared in Chinese from the 18th 
century to the present day. It is there that the ducu- 
mentation concerning the town of Khotan is found. 

The town itself, like all those in the Tarim basin, 
has known a variety of activities, but the silk in- 
dustry which has continued from the Han period to 
the present day is the principal activity. At the time 
of writing, the industrialisation of the region is being 
developed by the People's Republic of China, al- 
though it is not possible to assess what progress is 
being made; it seems that the Chinese government is 
concentrating there on the search for raw materials. 
There is no certainty about the population figures; 
according to Kornilov, Kaskgariya, Tashkent 1903, 
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' 373, the population amounted to only 15,000; ac- 


cording to E. and P. Sykes, Through deserts and oases 
of Central Asia, London 1920, 216, the population was 
| §0,000, 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see especially E. Bretschneider, Mediae- 
val researches, ii, 47 ff., 246ff.; M. Hartmann, 
Chinesisch-Turkestan, Halle 1908, 93 ff.; on the 
state of the Khédjas and their connections with 
Khotan, cf. idem, Der islamische Orient, i, Berlin 
1905, 195 ff. and the index. These sources may be 
completed by numerous works in Chinese. 

(L. Hamers) 

KHOTIN (in Ottoman Turkish usage Khotin; in 
modern Turkish and in Romanian, Hotin; Polish 
Choczim and variants; German Hwthyn (rsth/cen- 
tury), Chotim, Chotin, Chotczyn, etc.; Italian (r8th/ 
century) Cucino; and other forms): a fortress and 
town on the right (formerly Moldavian) bank of the 
Dnestr (Turla), 20 km. south of Kamenets Podolsk 
(Kamanite [see kaMAn1éa]). Khotin is now (since the 
end of World War II) in the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
| forms the administrative centre of the rayon of the 
same name in the oblast of Cernovits (Cernauti, Czer- 
nowitz). 

Khotin, which occupied an easily-defensible site 
at the point where the important mediaeval trade 
route from the Baltic to Constantinople crossed the 
Dnestr, was from the mid-14th to the late 18th cen- 
, tury a military stronghold and commercial entrepdt 

of some importance. The region of Khotin, which was, 

in the 16th and 17th centuries, disputed between 
| Poland and Moldavia, had attracted Ottoman atten- 
| tion as early as the reign of Mehemmed II, and in the 
16th century Muslim merchants frequented the route 
via Khotin to Poland. Khotin was besieged unsuccess- 
fully by ‘Othman II in 1030/1621; thereafter it was 
restored to Moldavian control, and is so described 
by Ewliya Celebi, who visited it in the retinue of 
, Melek Ahmed Pasha in 1658 (Seyahat-name, v, 124- 
| 5). In 1084/1673 Khotin was occupied by the Poles, 
' 


but it was regained by the Ottomans in the following 
| campaign season (Silabdir, Ta*rvikh, Istanbul 1928, 
i, 628 ff.). The Ottoman occupation of Podolia in 
| 1083/1672 carried the frontiers of the Iimpire beyond 
the Dnestr, but with the retrocession to Poland of 
! Podolia, and the evacuation of Kamaniéa in 1110} 
| 1699, Khotin became the most important Ottoman 
) fortress in the region of the upper Dnestr; this im- 
portance was to increase in the course of the 18th 
century, as the conflict with Russia became ever more 
acute. 

Khotin was occupied by the Russians in 1713; on 
its return to the Ottomans in 1125/1714, the old 
fortifications were rebuilt and increased in height by 
more than a half, as part of a general strengthening 
and rebuilding programme, which was supervised by 

| a special commission sent from Istanbul. The contem- 

| porary Moldavian historian Cantemir described the 

Khotin of this period as the most elegant and well- 

fortified town of Moldavia, praise which is echoed 
in an Ottoman description of the town written at 
the same time. Also in 1125/1714, Khotin and its 
surrounding districts were removed from the juris- 
diction of Moldavia and reorganised as an eydlet, as 
part of the strengthened Ottoman frontier defences 
along the right bank of the Dnestr, becoming, in the 
words of a German observer, “die einzige Vormauer 
der Moldau", 

The 18th century stronghold of Khotin consisted 
of the medieval ¢¢ kal‘e and the more extensive new 

| outer works encircling the old fortress on three sides. 
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In the outer walls were four gates: their names are 
variously given as the Istanbul (or Jassy) gate, the 
Temeshvar gate, the Water Gate and the Ukraine or 
Bender gate. Within the outer fortress were two 
baths, two principal mosques and, near the Istanbul 
gate, a bezestan. Inside the Istanbul gate, on the right, 
lay the barracks of the artillery and the supply-train, 
the residences of their aghas, and the headquarters 
of the defterdar. On the left was a large and well- 
constructed reserve granary. Further towards the ié 
fal’e were situated another bath, the office of the 
yenicert aghast, and the barracks of the Janissaries 
of the fortress. Higher up, towards the old fortress, 
was situated the serd@y of the pasha of Khotin, and 
the mosque of the walide sulfan, Khotin was, however, 
yet again occupied several times by Russian forces 
in the course of the 18th century: in 1152/1739 (by 
Miinnich) and again in 1183/1769 (by Galitsin), In 
1788 Khotin was occupied by an Austrian force; later, 
after the conclusion of the Peace of Jassy, Khotin 
was restored for the last time to Ottoman rule. After 
1806 it remained in Russian hands, except for the 
period 1918-47 when the territories south of the 
Dnestr formed part of Romania. 

Bibliography: 1, Diugosz, Historiae Polonicae 
libri xii, Leipzig 1711, ii, 544 ff.; St. Sarnicius, 
Descriptio veteris et novae Poloniae, Cracow 1585; 
N. lorga, Studit istorice asupra Chiliet si Cetdtit- 
Alvbe, Bucharest 1899, index, s.v. Hotin; J. Nistor, 
Die auswirtigen Handelsbezichungen der Moldau im 
XIV., XV., und XVI. Jhdt., Gotha 1911; Petevi, 
Tarik, Istanbul 1283, ii, 376 ff.; J. Sobieski, Com- 
mentariorum Chotinensis belli libri tres, Danzig 
1646; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-name, Istanbul 1314/ 
1896-7 to 1938, v, 123-4; Vienna, Nat. Bibi., MS. 
H. O. 231 (== Fitigel, no. 1283) (includes an 18th 
century topographical description of Khotin by an 
officer of the garrison; abridged translation (by 
Schliechta-Wssehrd) in SBWAW, Ph.-Hist. Kl. 
(862), 550-93; text and translation by C. J. Hey- 
wood in preparation); D, Cantemir, Descriptio Mol- 
daviae (= Operele, i), Bucharest 1872, 16; Str. 
Dimitrov, Nyakoliko dokwmenti .. . [on Khotin), in 
Fontes Orientales, ed. A. S. Tveritinova, ii, Moscow 
1956; A. Decei, in 1A, s.v, Hotin (with further 
bibliography) ; Geschichte des gegenwdrtigen Krieges 
zwischen Russland, Polen und der Ottomanischen 
Pforte (36 pts., Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1771-5), pt. 
v, pp. 14 ff., 39 ff., 51 ff.; Carle von Chotin und der 
tumliegenden Gegend, 1788, Vienna, n.d.; Bodo Eb- 
hardt, Der Wehrbau Europas im Mittelalter, ii, 
Stollhamm 1958, 609, 637 (plan and illustration of 
the fortress). (C. J]. Heywoop) 
AL, » a town on Saudi Arabia's 

Persian Gulf coast (26° 17’ N, 50° 1245” E). The 
name is most likely a colloquial plural derived from 
the word khabra?, meaning “a small pond formed 
by rain”. 

The first permanent settlers on the spot were mem- 
bers of the tribe of al-Dawasir who landed in 1341/ 
1923 after fleeing the island of al-Bahrayn in fear of 
British reprisal following clashes with Shit elements. 
‘Isa b, Ahmad al-Dawsari is generally regarded as the 
first settler of al-Khubar. Other tribesmen who landed 
at nearby al-Dammam a few weeks earlier subse- 
quently moved to al-Khubar. Prominent among the 
early inhabitants were Muhammad b. Rashid and 
his brother ‘Is&, Husayn Bi Surayh, Khalid b. Mibar 
and his brother Nasir, Sa‘d b. Muhammad and Salih 
b. Djum‘a (author’s father). The settlers built huts 
of palm fronds along the sea shore, For two decades 
the village depended on small-scale pearling and 
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fishing for its survival. No more than 20 boats left 
the village each pearling season; the crews came 
partly from the village, but mostly from nearby oases, 
In the early ro30s ‘Isa b, Ahmad returned to al- 
Babrayn with a group of the villagers, mostly crew 
members of his pearling fleet. 

Al-Khubar remained a small fishing and pearling 
village covering an area of less than 0.5 km.* until 
1935- In that year the California Arabian Standard 
Oil Company (later the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany) built a pier at al-Khubar to support the early 
oil well-drilling at nearby al-Zabran. In 1357/1938 a 
storage and shipping terminal was built at al-Khubar, 
and barges started carrying Saudi Arabian oil to the 
refinery of the Bahrain Petroleum Company (Bapco) ; 
this marked the beginning of the export of Saudi 
Arabian oil, The importance of al-Khubar port has 
diminished since 1369/1950, when a deep-water pier 
began operating in al-Dammaim; the al-Khubar har- 
bour facilities now accommodate only fishing fleets 
and coastal ships. The city itself, however, now cover- 
ing an area of 8 km*, thrives as one of the most active 
business centres on the Kingdom's Gulf coast, second 
only to al-Dammim. Commercial enterprises that 
were given their original impetus by the oil industry 
now flourish independently, supported by both the 
public and private sectors of the economy. With 
modern office buildings and living quarters, with 
stores displaying merchandise from all over the world, 
and with substantial job opportunity, al-Khubar at- 
tracts foreign communities of various nationalities. 

(SAspatian S, Jum‘an) 

KEHUBAYB zs. ‘Api At-Ang&rl, one of the first 
martyrs of Islam. The main features of his story 
common to all versions are as follows: After the 
battle of Ubud [¢.v.] (on the chronology of which, see 
below) a small body of ten of the Prophet's followers 
was discovered and surrounded between Mecca and 
‘Usfan by roo (or 200) Lihyanfs who belonged to the 
Hudhayl. The leader of the hard-pressed little band, 
‘Asim b. Thabit al-Ans&rl (according to others, the 
leader was al-Marthad), proudly refused to yield. He 
and six others were killed whereupon Khubayb, Zaid 
b. al-Dathina and a third surrendered; the latter fell 
a victim to his stubbornness and the two former were 
taken to Mecca and sold. Khubayb fell into the hands 
of the Banu ‘I-Harith b. ‘Amir b. Nawfal b. ‘Abd 
Manaf, who on the expiry of the sacred period, took 
him out of the Haram to al-Tan‘im, bound him to a 
stake and killed him with lances (sabr**) in revenge 
for al-Harith, whom Khubayb had killed in the battle 
of Badr. Before he was tied to the stake, Khubayb 
asked for time to perform two raka‘as, which became 
a sunna for martyrs, comparable to the last prayer 
of Christian martyrs. Khubayb is said to have recited 
two verses at the stake to the effect that he as a 
Muslim martyr cared nothing about the treatment of 
his body as Allah was able to bestow his blessing 
even upon his severed members. Kundt formulae 
uttered by him besides these verses have also been 
handed down in which he appealed to Allah for 
vengeance on his enemies. Those present are said to 
have shown great trepidation at this curse of the 
dying man; it is related that Abi Sufyan hurriedly 
pressed the little Mu‘awiya to the ground to protect 
him from the consequences of the ill-omened words; 
and Said b. ‘Amir used to fall into long swoons when- 
ever he thought of the scene. 

A comparison of the accounts shows discrepancies 
and idealising features. Before his death ‘Asim prayed 
to Allih asking him to communicate news of the event 
to his Prophet in Medina, which actually happened. 
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His corpse was protected by a swarm of bees so that 
the enemy could not reach it and later it was carried 
away by a deluge of rain. According to al-WakidI, 
155, however, Muhammad received news of the event 
at the same time as that of Bi’r Ma‘fina; and ac- 
cording to Ibn Hisham, 641, it was not ‘Asim, but 
Khubayb, who prayed to Allah asking him to cause 
Mubammad to be informed. According to al-Zuhri 
and ‘Urwa (see the latter's brief account in al-W4kidt, 
156) the ten men were sent out as a sariyya to spy 
upon the Meccans; according to Ibn Hisham, 638, al- 
Wakidi, 157 and Ibn Sa‘d, iifr, 39-40, iii/2, 33-4, ten 
teachers of religion, who were on their way to a tribe 
to instruct them, were treacherously placed at the 
mercy of the enemy by their guides. This story is 
too much like that which has been woven round 
the drama of Bi’r Ma‘ina, which happened at the 
same time. Al-Wakidi, 227, tells us under the year 
628 that Khubayb was not yet at that time a pri- 
soner among the Meccans. The only certain chron- 
ological statement that can be made is that the 
event took place after the battle of Uhud, as ‘Asim 
fought there. In the official Sira, the incident is 
recorded under the name Yawm al-Radji* and put 
by Tbn Hish4im in the year 3 and by al-Wa&kid! in 
the year 4. 

The figure of the protomartyr Khubayb lent itself 
readily to embellishment. The daughter of al-Harith 
(according to others MAwyis, a client of Hudjayrb. 
Abli Ihib), in whose house he was kept a prisoner, 
saw him one day eating grapes, although these could 
not possibly be obtained in Mecca. When his martyr- 
dom approached, he asked for a knife with which to 
remove the hair on his privy parts (as was usual in 
such cases); the woman sent a little boy with it to 
him, but became terrified at the thought of his pos- 
sible revenge; when Khubayb noticed her terror, he 
calmed her with the assurance that no such cruelty 
need be feared from him. The verses above mentioned, 
which he is said to have uttered at the stake, have 
grown in Ibn Hishim to a whole poem. The same 
author (644 ff.) gives the elegies uttered over him. 
For how his corpse was taken from the Kuraysh and 
swallowed up by the earth, see Tabart, i, 1436-7 = 
Isaba, i, 862. 

Bibliography; al-Zubri’s or Abd Hurayra’s 
tradition in Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 294 ff., 
310-11, and in al-Bukharl, Djihdd, bab 170; Ibn 
Isb4k's version, 638 ff., goes back to ‘Asim b. 
‘Umar b. Katada; al-Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 156ff. 
(cf. 226-7) compiled the whole story from various 
sources; Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 33-4; al-Diydrbekri, Ta?- 
rikh al-Khamis, Cairo 1203, i, 454 ff.; Ibn Hadjar, 
Isdba, i, 860 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, ii, 
111 ff.; Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, Anno 4, §7, 8; 
Anno 6, § 2; Tabari, i, 1431 ff., who gives the two 
main versions; Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, tab. 77, on his 
genealogy. (A. J. Wensinck) 
KHOBMESIHIS, the members of an obscure 

heretical movement in rrth/r7th century Istan- 
bul that preached the superiority of Jesus to the 
Prophet Muhammad. The term derives from Persian 
khab “good, virtuous”, and mesik = Messiah"’. Some 
description of their tenets is to be found in Paul 
Rycaut’s The present state of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 1668, 129. Rycaut attributes to the Khab- 
mesibis a belief in Jesus as ‘God and Redeemer of the 
World”, and says that it is “principally maintained 
amongst the gallants of the Seraglio”. Although ad- 
herence to the doctrine was liable to bring death, 
and its followers commonly practised secrecy, they 
might be recognised by the white turbans they wore. 





According to Rycaut, in addition to designating a 
member of the movement, the term KhObmesihi en- 
tered general usage as a description for anyone of 
mild and affable disposition. The accuracy of this in- 
formation in all its points is not to be assumed; many 
of the statements of Rycaut on religious matters are 
demonstrably erroneous, The Khdbmestihi movement 
presumably found its inspiration in the teaching of 
Kabid, executed in Istanbul in 934/1527, after some 
delay, for alleging that the spiritual rank of Jesus 
was superior to that of the Prophet. Rycaut makes 
no mention of Kabid, however, nor do any of the 
sources on K4bid (e.g. Ibrahim Pedewl, Ta rikh, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 124-6) attribute to him the 
foundation of the Khibmesthi movement. 
Bibliography; Given in the text. 
(Hamip Atcax) 

KHUBZ (a.) generic term (nomen unitatis: khubza) 
meaning bread, whatever the cereal employed, e.g. 
corn (see Kamm], barley [see s#a‘Tr], rice [see Ruzz] 
ete,, and whatever the quality, the shape and the 
method of preparation. There exists nevertheless, 
in literary Arabic and, to a greater degree in the 
various dialects, a certain number of metaphors and 
of specific terms which cannot all be mentioned in 
this brief article, and the ellipsis of the word Ahubz, 
in expressions denoting a particular type, causes the 
semantic range of the fundamental notion to be ap- 
preciably enlarged; thus Ahamir for khubz*" khamir" 
“leavened bread”, fafir for khubz** fatir™™ “‘unleav- 
ened bread" etc. The baker is called khabbaz (but 
in Morocco this is known only in its feminine form 
khabbdza; see below), or farrin “oven-worker" (which 
however in Morocco means a communal oven), and a 
bakery is called makhbaz or simply furn ‘communal 
oven" (in technical usage corresponding to hasha 
“lime-kiln" etc.), All these terms apply to precise 
cases which will be summarised later. 

The economy of ancient Arabia was such that the 
Arabs could not make bread the basis of their diet 
[see GutpHA?, i], so that the expression dhil al-khubz 
“bread-eater” was a laudatory epithet implying con- 
siderable affluence (al-Djahiz, Bukhala’, ed, Hadjiri, 
211). Nevertheless, the nomads occasionally ate a 
tulma (“flat bread", for khubs¥ fulmat*), that is a 
kind of pancake cooked on a heated stone, or a malla 
(“hot ash”, for khubs* mallati™) also called malil, a 
thicker loaf cooked under ash according to a process 
similar to that described by A, Jaussen (Coutumes des 
Arabes au pays de Moab*, Paris 1948, 63) in talking 
of fors: on arrival at the halting place, the Bedouin 
kneads flour with water and salt (if he has got it), 
but without adding yeast, and makes a sort of pie 
which he cooks in ash, turning it frequently to pre- 
vent burning. E. Laoust (Mots et choses berbéres, 
Paris 1920, 89-90) has collected in Berber (where 
bread is called agkrum) a text which refers to some 
very similar practices. 

For their part, the sedentary people, who were 
familiar with the whitest flour (kuwwdrd) and bread 
of the finest quality which they cooked in an oven 
(fanndir), did not eat it regularly, They used to crum- 
ble it, however, to make a broth (tharid) which the 
Prophet placed above all other foods (al-Bukharl, 
hkitdb al-af‘ima, bab 27) and it is known that, according 
to the tradition, Hashim [g.v.] owes his name to the 
fact that he crumbled (haskama) bread to wake broth; 
this economical dish was highly thought of for a long 
period after Islam. 

The conquest of several nations which produced 
corn in abundance increased in the various classes of 
society, and in varying degrees, the consumption of 
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bread, which was from that time considered, with 
nuances, “the subsistence of the land-dwellers, the 
basis of nourishment and the prince of foods" (al- 
Djahiz, Bukhala?, 114) and city-dwellers who did not 
offer it to their guest unstintingly are taken to task 
(ibid., 182), The Kitdb al-Bukhald’ (see index, s.v. 
KHUBZ) provides interesting details regarding wheat- 
bread and its use, but in general it gives a picture of 
an affluent class, whose members were in a position 
to own a slave charged with the functions of a waiter 
or of a majordomo rather than a baker, but called 
khabbas because of the importance attached to bread 
(ibid., 48). 

The same work (108), while giving valuable infor- 
mation on the refined standard of cuisine then prac- 
tised, shows that bread was never eaten alone, and 
that it was incorrect to offer it dry, (khubz™" ka- 
Jar="), In the more affluent circles, it did not consti- 
tute the most substantial part of the diet and was 
rather used for dipping or was eaten from side-plates, 
while in poorer families and froin a very ancient 
period, it was always accompanied by some condi- 
ment (wdm) designed to make it palatable; in the 
present day, a term taken from the root “d w: ‘ada, 
or dj wz “to fan": djwds, jwaz, dwaz, clearly expresses 
this idea; however, the interested parties probably do 
not take into account the imbalance which they 
create in thus adding lipids to the proteins and glu- 
coses contained in bread. It should be stressed how- 
ever that not everyone was in a position to eat it 
regularly, and even today, it still constitutes a rare 
luxury for certain particularly impoverished popula- 
tions; for the more affluent, the basis of the diet is 
often, in many regions, boiled rice, ground corn 
(burghul) or kuskus (see xusKusd). 

Since the classical period and, to a large extent, 
to the present day, there have existed various cate- 
gories of bread which can be reduced to the following, 
while it may be noted that the dialectical vocabu- 
lary, extremely variable and rich, deserves to be the 
object of a linguistic-geographical study, whose ethno- 
sociological results could yield useful information: 

— in Iraq, rice cultivated in the region of Basra 
was used probably by a limited number of bakers 
(among whom a popular poet, al-ihubz?aruzzi {q.v.] 
was to become famous) to make a bread which was 
quite cheap and accessible to the poorer classes, as 
well as to those who lived an ascetic life-style (cf. 
Ibn Battita, ii, 5); in the other regions where it was 
cultivated, notably in Palestine and Egypt, rice was 
more often consumed in other forms (see M. Canard, 
Le rit dans le Proche-Orient, in Arabica, vi/2 (1959), 
122 ff.); 

— white bread, made with pure wheat-flour (Auw- 
wdra) was in general confined to the more affluent 
families, but it seems to have been in widespread use 
in a number of countries, such as Palestine and 
Egypt; physicians actively recommended it, although 
it was less nutritious than 

— bread of coarse-ground flour (khwshkdr anil 
vars.) which was consumed by people of less means; 

— bread made from common wheat, perhaps 
mixed with a little barley-flour; 

— semolina bread (samidh/samid) ; 

— barley bread, more coarse, mention of which 
appears frequently in the hadith; ascetics judged it 
to be sufficient, but many poor families even today, 
iaust be content with it; in North Africa, kesra, and 
in the Near-Fast, urs, are often nothing more than 
pancake of barley-flour, pure or mixed with a little 
wheat-fliour; 





manufactured, in times of hardship, with flour of 
maize, millet or sorghum (dAura) or even of some 
wild plant, such as sameh in Jordan. 

Apart from various pastries based on wheat-flour, 
bread was presented, with variations on which we 
cannot dwell here, in two principal forms; 

— rukak, very thin, was cooked on a slab of iron 
{or later, of stone) heated on a hearth or a brazier. 
This slab, called {abak/fabil in the Middle Ages, is 
still in use in the Near East where it is convex and 
bears the name sddj; in the Maghrib, similar baking 
is not unknown, but a type of earthenware casse- 
role is more often used, and bread thus prepared is 
called markik or mapla* (cf. E. Laoust, op. laud., 89- 
for the Berber world); 

— raghif, or (from Persian) djardak/djardhak is a 
round bread (muhawwar) quite thick and cooked in 
an oven, But there is a distinction there between 
the domestic and the communal oven. The former 
(tanntir; currently (abanffdbiina) has the form of an 
upturned jar without a base or of the frustrum of a 
cone open in the upper part; it is heated by means 
of embers placed inside and the raw dough is spread 
on the sides, on the outside (see Beaussier and Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v. tabiin), In certain regions there is also 
still to be found a fannir dug into the earth, while 
in Jordan (Jaussen, Moab, 63) [abiin refers to a small 
construction in which is placed a sort of cooking-pot, 
surrounded by embers to cook the dough in the 
interior. In encampments the oven is replaced-by a 
pottery plate (ghanndy or hammds in Tunisia) which 
is heated on a brazier (kdnfin) or even, on occasion, 
by heated stones. 

As for the communal oven (furn, Aisha) it is found 
in various parts of the towns as well as in the villages, 
aud it is there that individuals normally cook their 
bread for consumption at home. Until recently, in 
the Maghrib at least, it was considered dishonourable 
to buy one’s bread outside, and the kneading of the 
dough, an essentially feminine occupation, was the 
duty of the mistress of the house or of a servant. On 
a large wooden tray (kas‘a/gas*a), the housewife put, 
sometimes with a little bran, flour of corn or of barley 
or of both, or even of semolina, in quantities sufficient 
to provide food for several days, added yeast and 
salt, then poured in hot water and kneaded the dough 
which she then cut into pieces and left to rise on a tray 
in a warm place. A journeyman baker (farrah in 
Morocco) went round the houses, took the trays, im- 
printed on each piece a distinctive mark and took it 
all to the bakehouse. 

The baking done, the baker came and handed over 
to each family the tray and the bread belonging to 
it. The wages of the baker consisted of a piece of 
bread which he baked and sold to his profit; in al- 
Andalus, this bread was called poya (and vars.) and 
this term has survived under the form piwa/piya/ 
baiya, in some regions of Morocco and of Algeria to 
designate the salary of the baker, even after it be- 
came the practice to pay him in cash (see W. Margais, 
Textes arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911, 242-3; this work 
contains, pp. 2-39, 127-51, an extremely vivid text 
relating to the journeymen and the bakers, notes and 
a bibliography.) 

Thus there were no real bakeries, and there was 
no sah reserved for the making and the sale of bread. 
However, foreigners, individuals and bachelors were 
able to obtain it, either from certain women who 
kneaded extra pastry in order to sell the surplus 
bread in the streets, at a price fixed by the mubtasib, 
or from bakers or retailers; in fact the farrdn sold 


— to this list it is appropriate to add the bread , not only the small amounts of bread that they had 
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received in wages (for they were in principle for- 
bidden to mix the pieces of dough to make large 
loaves; cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane, 
§§ 115, 148), but also the bread which they made on 
their own account. The authors of works of hisha 
{g-v.] especially al-Sakati (G. S. Colin and E. Lévi- 


Provencal, Un manuel hispanique de hisba, Paris 1931, | 


26-32 and passim; Spanish tr. P. Chalmeta, in al- 
And. (1968 ff.), §§ 53-67 and passim), enumerated in 
detail the frauds committed by these bakers, in such 
matters as the mixing of flours of different qualities 
(and even the addition of white earth), as well as 
malpractices in the baking and in the weighing of the 
bread, and also the rules of hygiene which were to be 
observed by the bakers and the traders who, in partic- 
ular, were not allowed to work at professions such 
as those of the butcher or the fishmonger. (cf. Ibn 
*Abd al-Ra?af, ed E. Lévi-Provengal, Trois traités 
hispaniques de hisba, Cairo 1955, 89-90; French tr, 
R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, i{2 (1960), 201-2). Iu 
spite of these precautions, the quality was uot always 
high, and bread sometimes contained gravel and other 
impurities (cf. M. Talbi, in Arabica, i/3 (1954), 299). 

The price of bread, sold by weight and not by the 
loaf, was fixed by the muhfasib, but it varied enor- 
mously, and it is the price of corn which provides 
the most convenient basis for estimating the cost of 
living; we confine ourselves to referring to E. Ashtor’s 
fundamental work, Histoire des prix et des salaires dans 
UOrient médiéval, Paris 1960, and to the article TAuOx 
for all matters relating to the different types of flour. 

As in other civilisations, bread is treated with great 
respect. It is always broken and it should never be 
cut with a knife. A crumb which falls to the ground 
is picked up, raised to the lips and swallowed; a 
piece of bread found on the road is put, for the 
benefit of some destitute person, in a place where it 
will not be trodden on and soiled. And even though 
it does not constitute, strictly speaking, the basis of 
the diet, it is given in the Arabic dialects names 
which refer to life and to subsistence; ‘aygh/‘ish, 
masha, kit, etc. And it is not absolutely certain that 
the magical purposes that it served have totally dis- 
appeared, 

However, the situation described above has now 
been perceptively modified in the sense that, in the 
towns at least, it is fron: the bakeries that the popula- 
tion buys the bread that it needs; but if the making 
of bread has borrowed from the West certain modern 
Processes, anyone can still easily obtain khubz ‘arabi 
prepared and presented as in ancient times. Also, in 
the countryside the tradition is still alive. 

Bibliography: {n addition to references given 
in the article, see Djahiz, Bukhala?, index; A. von 

Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Culturgeschichte, 

I. Brot wnd Saiz, in SBWAIV, Phil.-Hist. KL, lxx 

(1890), 1-34; L. Brunot, Textcs arabes de Rabat, 

Paris 1931, 63-4/168; H. Zayyat, in Machrig, xxxv 

(1937), 371 ff.; R. le Tourneau, Fés, Casablanca 

1949, 329; E. Strauss (Ashtor), Prix et salaires a 

Pépoque mamlouke, in REI (1949), 49-94, passim; 

Ashtor, ssai sur l'alimentation des diverses classes 

Sociales dans U'Orient médiéval, in Annales ESC 

(Sept.-Oct. 1968), ror8-21 and bibl. cited there; 

G. S, Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 186; A. Amin, 

Kadmiis al-‘ddat, Cairo 1953, 293; E. Lévi-Proven- 

cal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 419; D. Cohen, Le parler 

arabe des Juifs de Tunis, Paris 1964, 99; R. ‘Uzayzl, 

Kamiis al-'Gdat, Amman 1973-4, s.vv. sddj, fabin. 

(Cx. Petrat) 

AL-KHUBZA?ARUZZI (many possible vocalisa- 

tions), Apu 'L-KAsmm Nasr B, AHMAD B, AL-MA?xOn, 
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popular poet of Basra, who probably died in 
327/938. He made rice bread (khubz aruss) in a shop 
at the Mirbad (g.v.], where his biographers show him 
as surrounded by a circle of admirers who were 
especially attracted by his ghazal verses on boys, 
these being his speciality. It does not seem that he 
should be included in the list of those poets whose 
belligerence involved them in contests and contro- 
versies, nor does he seem to have been inclined, like 
so many of his compatriots, to attack the honour 
of others; because of this last fact, al-Mas‘idi’s in- 
formation that he had to flee into Arabia in order 
to avoid the vengeance of one of the Baridis [g.v.J 
is dubious, This same author states that his verses, 
set to music, were sung everywhere, but except in 
error, the Aghdni cites none of them. At all events, 
his Diwan, put together by his friend Ibn Lankak 
[g-v.], must have spread considerably beyond the 
confines of his native town and even of Baghdad, 
where he lived for some time, This is confirmed by 
the fact that this illiterate (umn?) poet was highly 
appreciated by a person who held fast to the classical 
tradition like Ibn Sharaf [q.v.], who attributes to him 
“ingenious shafts of wit and subtle inventions, in a 
closely-knit form and a chaste style, with no super- 
fluities”. The judgments of the biographers and 
anthologists confirm this appreciation, which the ex- 
tant fragments of his work do not however seem en- 
tirely to justify; but the complete Diwan must have 
been much richer and must have had enough origin- 
ality to have stimulated the jealousy of a certain 
“great poet”, thus referred to briefly by Ibn Sharaf. 
Bibliography: Mas‘idl, Muridj, viii, 372-4 = 
§§ 3531; Fihrist, i, 160; [Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ii, 132- 
5; idem, Khass al-khass, 112; Ibn Charaf, Questions 
de critique littéraire, ed. and tr. Pellat, Algiers 1953, 
37; Yakat, Irshad, vi, 206-8 = Udaba’, xix, 218- 
22; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, xiii, 296-9, 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, no. 760; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjtim, iii, 276-7 (s.a. 330); Ibn al-Djawzl, Mun- 
tazam, vi, 329; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, ii, 276 (s.a. 
317); Zirikli, A‘ldam, viii, 337-8. (CH. Pewat) 
KHUDA BAKHSH, a notable bibliophile of 
Muslim India, the founder of the celebrated 
Oriental Public Library, at Patna, Bihar, India. He 
was born in 1824 at Chapra, and received his educa- 
tion in the University of Calcutta. After obtaining 
his degree in law, he began to practise as a lawyer at 
Patna at the age of twenty-six. He soon achieved 
considerable success in his profession, and was ap- 
pointed a public prosecutor, which post he held for 
many years, In 1894, he was invited to serve as the 
Chief Justice of the High Court at Hyderabad, Dec- 
can. On his retirement in 1898, he lived a quiet life at 
Patna, where he died in 1908 and was buried in the 
precints of the library he had founded. In recognition 
of his public services, the order of C.1.E. was conferred 
on him in 1903 by the British Government of India, 
Khuda Bakhsh had inherited his passion for col- 
lecting rare Arabic and Persian manuscripts from his 
father, When his father died in 1876, he left him a 
collection of 1,400 manuscripts, with the behest to 
make it into a wakf as soon as circumstances should 
permit him to do so. He continued to make sub- 
stantial additions to it, till the number of manu- 
scripts had reached 4,000 in 189, when the collec- 
tion, along with the building which accommodated 
it, was made into a public trust. The wak/-deed was 
duly executed on 29 October 1891, and the library 
was formally opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and Bihar. It was given the name of the 
“Oriental Public Library”, though the people have 
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often persisted in calling it the “Khud& Bakhsh Li- 
brary” after the name of the generous donor. 

A new era in the history of the Library opened 
in 1903, when it was visited by Lord Curzon, then 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India. He was 
deeply impressed by its literary treasures, and ordered 
that a suitable new building be erected to accommo- 
date them. He also discussed plans for the proper 
preservation and safe-keeping of the manuscripts; 
and at the same time he directed Dr. E. Denison 
Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, to 
make suitable arrangements for the proper cata- 
loguing of the manuscripts, 

Twenty-eight volumes of the catalogue have so 
far (1970) been published, in addition to two Supple- 
ments and an Index. The work of cataloguing is still 
in progress. The library at present contains 4,232 
Arabic and 4,238 Persian manuscripts, in addition 
to a number of printed buoks in Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, English, French, German, Latin and 
other | 

Kbud4 Bakhsh was survived by his son Salab al- 
Din Khuda Bakhsh, Barrister-at-Law. Like his father, 
he too was a legal practitioner, but found time to 
write a number of essays and papers on Islamic his- 
tory and civilisation, which have been collected in 
book form. He also translated into English some of 
the works of Alfred von Kremer and Joseph Heil, 
and was accordingly characterised by D, S. Margo- 
liouth as an “interpreter of Indian Islam to Europe 
and of European Orientalism to India”. He was a lib- 
era) and a modernist in his social and religious views. 

Bibliography: V. C, Scott O'Connor, An 
eastern library, Glasgow 1920; Salah-ud-Din 

Khuda Bakhsh, My father, his life and reminiscen- 

ces, Calcutta 1909; information supplied by the 

present Librarian. (Su. INAYATULLAH) 

KHUDABENDE (see utpjaytu} 

KHUDAWAND (?), God, lord, master. There 
is no established etymology for this word and no 
Middle or Old Persian antecedent. It is used in 
Ghaznawid times in the sense of lord or master (cf. 
Abu 'Il-Fad! Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhakl, Tarikh-i 
Bayhaki, ed. ‘Ail Akbar Fayyad, Mashhad 1971, 23, 
435, and passim). In documents and letters belonging 
to the Saldjiks and Khw4razmshdahs it is used as a 
term of address to the sultan, usually with some 
qualifying word or phrase such as khuddwand-i ‘élam 
“Jord of the world” (cf. Muntadjab al-Din al-Dju- 
waynl, ‘Atabat al-kataba, ed. Muhammad Kazwint 
and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1950, 4; Baha? al-Din 
Muhammad b. Mu‘ayyad Baghdadi, al-Tawassul ila 
‘l-tarassul, ed. Apmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 1937, 139, 
341). Khuddyagan-i Salam and other similar combi- 
nations are also found in the same sense. Khuddwand, 
with or without a qualifying phrase such as walt 
ni‘am, is also used as a form of address to govern- 
ment officials (civil and military) and to patrons in 
general. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Khalik al-Mayhani 
in his manual on the art of the secretary, Dastir-i 
Dabiri, written in 575/1180, mentions kAudawand-i 
“Glam, khudawand-i djahan, khuddyagan-t djahan and 
khudawand-+ wali-ni‘am among the forms of address 
accorded to the sultan (ed. Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1962, 
13, 15). He also includes Rhuda@wand among the titles 
of the wasir (ibid., 16). 

The terms kiuddwand-i a%gam, khuddyagan-i Salam 
and similar combinations are common in Djala’irid, 
Ak Koyunli and Kara Koyunli documents. The de- 
rivative term khudawandagar is common as an honori- 
fic for waxirs and commanders under the Saldjiks of 
Rim (A. Z. V. Togan, Umumt tirk tarihine giris, 
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Istanbul 1946, 329) and in Ottoman usage (I. Bel- 
diceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes des régnes 
des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Munich 1967; 
H. Inaleik, LA, art. Pddigdh). See also E. Quatrémere, 
Histoire des sultans Mamlouks del’ Egypte, Paris 1837- 
45, i, 64 ff., and F. Taeschner, Die Werke der Familie 
Dai Qaraga Beg in Brussa, in Isl, xx (1932), 175). 
(A, K. S. Lampton) 

KHUDAWENDIGAR (p.) “lord, owner, master"; 
in Ottoman usage, it was used as (1) the title of 
Murid I, and (2) the name of the sandjak and 
province of Bursa. 

1. The title Khuddwendigdr was used for comman- 
ders and viziers during the Saldjak period (Hasan b. 
‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Khéyl, Ghunyat al-katib wa- 
munyat al-talib fi rusim al-rasPil wa-madjma* al- 
fad@il, ed. N. Lugal-Adnan S. Erzi, Ankara 1963, 
4-5; M. C. Sahabettin Tekindag, /sxet Koyunluoglu 
Kittiiphanesinde bulunan Tiirkee yazmalar, in TM, xvi 
1971, 134-5). As an attribute, the term was used for 
mystics like Djalal al-Din Rumi and Hadjdif Bektash 
(Eflaki, Mandahid al-“Grifin, ed. Tahsin Yazici, Ankara 
1959, i-ii, index). The word became widely used, es- 
pecially after its usage as a title for the Ottoman 
sultan Murad I (761-91/1360-89) (Feridiin, Méinshe’at 
al-selatin, Istanbul 1274, i, 100, 103-4, 105-9, 112, 163, 
166; M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, XV-XVI astwlarda Edirne 
ve Pasaeli livass, Istanbul 1952, 172), but the early 
Ottomans historians (e.g. ‘Ashikpasha-zade, Neshri, 
Orit, Bihishti) do not mention this title. In 9th/r5th 
century documents, when referring to the reign of 
Murad I, the phrase Khudd4wendigar zamaninda is 
tsed without mentioning the Sultan’s name (H. Inal- 
cik, Hicri 835 tarihli S@ret-i defteri sancak-i Arvania, 
Ankara 1954, 154; Kaniin-name-i Sulfani ber miiceb-i 
‘orf-i ‘Othmant, ed. H. Inalcik and R. Anhegger, 
Ankara 1956, 77, 81; Cagatay Ulugay, Saruhanogul- 
lars ve eserlerine dair vesikalar, Istanbul 1946, ii, 44, 
48). The roth/16th century historians accord Murad I 
the title of Khudawendigar. Also, Murid I was some- 
times addressed as Ghdsi Khiinkdr (Gdkbilgin, op. 
cit,, 75) and it has been argued that the word khién- 
har is a variant form of Kiuddwendigdr (for the form 
khundkaér used in a document of 848/1444, see Halil 
Inalcik, Arvanid livast, 9). On the evidence of the 
documents, the term kidddwendigdr was used for the 
successors of Murad I from Bayezid I to Selim I 
(Feridin, op. cit., i, 1x8, 124, 149, 151-2, 154, 165, 
187, 290, 304, 373, 377; A. Nimet Kurat, Tophaps 
Sarays Miizesinde bulunan Altinordu, Kuim ve 
Tiirkistan hanlarina ait yarlik ve bitikler, Istanbul 
1940, 49-50). As applied to these Sultans, it had the 
same meaning as the terms padishah and khuddwend 
(Kantin-name, Veliyiddin Efendi Library, no. 1970, 
ff, 15b, 16a; Tekindag, of. cit., 135, 0. 3); but in the 
i1th/r7th century, it was applied to Murad I ex- 
clusively (Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-name, Istanbul 
1314, 14). 

2. The use of Khudawendigar as a name for the 
province of Bursa started after its conquest when 
Orkhin gave the town, together with its surrounding 
lands, to his son Murad as a sandjak (Neshri, Djihan- 
numd, ed. F. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, 56; ‘Ashik- 
pasha-zade, Ta>rikk, Istanbul 1915, 43). However, 
there is no record in the contemporary sources that 
this name was used during the reign of Murad I (cf. 
Katib Celebi, Djihan-numd, Istanbul 1145/1732, 656). 
At this early period, Bursa was the capital of the 
Ottoman leader, himself called the emir-i kebir, and 
the province was therefore called after him beg 
sandjaght (see H. Inalcak, Bursa seriye sicillerinde 
Fatik Sultan Mehmed'in fermanlars, in Belleten, liv, 
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698, 702; M. Akdag, Tirhiye’nin iktisadi ve igfimai | and prosperous one, with many orchards and vine- 


tariht (1558-1589), Ankara 1971, ii, 284, 309). The 


yards, although the town had to import grain from 


oldest document relating to the region and calling | Farghana and elsewhere. Ibn Hawkal states that 
it Khud&wendigir is the Khud@wendigdr liwast taprir | Khudjand had a buhandiz or citadel with a prison; a 
defteri dated 892/1487 (Bagbakanlk Arsiv Genel Mi- | madina or inner city; and a rabad or outer city, where 


dirlaga Tapu Defteri no. 23). From this date on- 
wards, the term Khuddwendigar sandjaghi was some- 
times used instead of ‘the sandjak of Bursa’ (M. 
Akda&, op. cit., ii, 310; H. T. Daglioglu, xvi asirda 
Bursa (1558-1589), Bursa 1940, 31, 41 and passim). 
The Khuddwendigar sandjagh! in the eydlet of Ana- 
tolia was organised as a separate province in the roth 
century. This province consisted of the sandjaks of 
Karahisar-: Sahib, Kitahya, Bilecek, Erdek, and 
Biga in 1846-7; it was reduced to a mere mutasarrifitk 
in 1860, but restored to the status of a province again 
in 1861-2. Khudawendigar, according to the provin- 
cial organisation regulation of 1864, consisted of 
Kiitahya, Kocaeli, Karesi, Karahisar-i Sahib and the 
central sandjak of Khudawendigar itself (Vecihi Té- 
niik, Tiirhiye’de iddri tegkildt, Ankara 1945, 110, 128, 
130, 164). 
Bibliography: apart from the references al- 
ready mentioned in the text, see Omer Lutfi Bar- 
kan, XV ve XVI yiiz ytllarda Osmanls imparator- 
lugunda syrai ckhonominin hukuki ve mali esaslars, 
I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 396; Kemankes Kara 
Mustafa Pasa ldythast, ed. Faik Regit Unat, Tarih 
Vesikalart, Istanbul 1942, 463; Kogi Bey risalesi, 
ed. Ali Kemali Aksiit, Istanbul 1939, 99; J. von 
Hammer, Staatsverfassung und Staalsverwaltung des 
Osmanischen Reich, repr. 1963, i, 81; 1. Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes des régnes des 
Sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Paris 1967, 162- 
3; J. H. Kramers, E2’, s.v. (C. Oxnontv) 
KHUDJAND(A), a town and district in 
Central Asia, now the town and oblast of Leninabad 
in the Tadzhik SSR, the town lying in 40° 17’ lat. N. 
and 69° 37’ long. E. The mediaeval town was strung 
out along the left bank of the middle Sir Darya at 
the southernmost bend of its course and at the en- 
trance to the Farghana valley. It lay in the ill-defined 
borderlands between the Transoxanian districts of 
Wiak [g.v. in Suppl.) and Ushrisana [g.v.}], and was 
generally reckoned as being connected administra- 
tively with one or other of these two in the early 
middle ages. Its destinies were, however, frequently 
linked with those of the region of Fargh4na [g.v.] to 
the east, the frontier between the two districts being 
marked, according to the Hudid al-‘alam (372/982), 
tr. 115-16, by the town of Wathkath or W4n Kath. 

At the time of the Arab invasions of Transoxania, 
there was a local ruler or malik of Khudijand, ap- 
parently dependent on the ruler of Farghana. The 
town was captured by the Arabs in 103-4/722, when 
anti-Arab elements of the Soghdians who had re- 
treated thither were dislodged by Sad b. ‘Amr al- 
Harashi's troops, with a savage massacre of the be- 
sieged (Tabari, ii, 1439 ff.; Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion®, 189; H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab 
conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 62-3). It 
must nevertheless have been speedily lost to the 
Arabs shortly afterwards when the local rulers of 
Soghdia were joined by the Kaghan of the Western 
Turks or Tiirgesh, Su-lu, and the Arabs temporarily 
expelled from most of Transoxania, Not surprisingly, 
the people of Khudjand joined those of Farghana, 
U iyan, etc, in supporting the rebel- 
lion of Rafi‘ b. al-Layth during the years 190-3/806-9, 
according to Ya‘kabi, 

The geographers of the 3rd-4th/gth-zoth centuries 
now describe Khudjand and its district as a fertile 





the local ruler’s palace, the ddr al-imdra, lay. As 
befitted a frontier region, the inhabitants were war- 
like and generous. Furthermore, the town was an 
important centre for river navigation along the Sir 
Darya. This same author describes the district of 
Khudjand as extending southwards towards Wash- 
gird and Caghaniyan, sc. to the Buttaman Mts. 
separating the basins of the upper Sir Darya and the 
upper Oxus, The only other town of the Khudjand 
district was Kand or Kand-i Badham “Kand of the 
almonds", so-called for a local product, almonds; this 
was presumably on the site of the modern village 
of Kan-i Badam, some 40 miles from Khudjand- 
Leninabad, visited by the American traveller E. 
Schuyler in the mid-1870s en route for Khokand (see 
Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, ii, 457, 489; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 479; 
Barthold, Turkestan*, 157-8, 164-5; Schuyler, Turhki- 
stan, Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
hand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, London 1876, ii, 3-4). A 
considerable number of ‘ulama? bearing the nisba of 
“‘al-Khudjandi” are mentioned by ¢.g. Sam‘Ani, An- 
sab, ed. Hyderabad, v, 53-6, and Yakit, Bulddn, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 348; most notable of these is the mathe- 
matician and astronomer Abi Mahmid Hamid al- 
Khudjand!, d. 390/1000 [¢.v.}. 

Khudjand was a place of importance under the 
Kara-Khinids or lek Khins [¢.v.], and in the early 
years of the sth/rrth century, from 406/1015-6 on- 
wards, Arslan Khan Muhammad b. ‘AII, originally 
ruler in Talas, minted coins there (see R. Vasmer, 
Zur Miinskunde der Qarahaniden, in MSOS, Westas. 
Studien, xxxili (1939), 90-r, and E. von Zambaur, 
Die Miinzpragungen des Islams, xeitlich und Ortlich 
geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 1x0). In the mid-sth/r1th 
century it was the frontier town between the eastern 
kh4nate of Kashghar and Baldsdghiin under the sons 
of Kadir Khan Yiisuf and the western one of Trans- 
oxania under Shams al-Mulk Nasr b, Tamghaé Khan 
Ibrahim. It was also at Khudjand that in 5312/1137 
the Kara Khitay invaders won a victory over the 
Kara-Khanid Mahmdd b, Mubammad. 

During the period of the Mongol invasions, Khu- 
djand was in 617/1220 stubbornly defended after the 
fall of Samarkand by the governor Temiir Malik 
against a besieging force of 20,000 Mongol troops and 
50,000 pressed levies, and after abandoning the cita- 
del, he sailed away down the river and eventually 
reached Kh*arazm (E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval re- 
searches from eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, i, 
277-8; Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 92-4). In the next century, 
under the Caghatayids, the ulus of the important 
Djalayir tribe in the Khans’ following was the district 
around Khudjand, until in 778/1376, after the revolt 
of the Djalayirs, they were disbanded by Timir and 
dispersed from the region (Barthold, Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, ii. Ulugh Beg, 9, 26). 
Babur, in the period of his struggles in Farghana 
against the kinsmen who were his rivals for power, 
used Khudjand as a centre for operations in 903/r497- 
8; he has given an enthusiastic description of the 
walled town or Surghan of Khudjand and its many 
amenities (Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 7-8, 89-92). 

It was the connections of the Mongols and their 
epigoni in Central Asia with their kinsmen in northern 
China which stimulated mentions of Khudjand in the 
Chinese annals of the r4th century, e.g, as Hu-ch’an 
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in the Yiian-shi, and an early 14th century Chinese ° 


map shows it as Hu-jan; mediaeval Chinese travellers 
call the Sir Darya the Ho-ch’an or Hu-k'ien “river 
of Khudjand”", following Arabic usage of such terms 
as Nahr Khudjand or Nahr al-Shash for that river (cf. 
Bretschneider, op. cit., ii, 54-5). 

After being under Ozbeg rule, Khudjand became 
part of the Khinate of Khokand at the beginning of 
the roth century, but in 1842 was captured by the 
Mangit Khan of Bukhari, Nagr Allah b. Haydar (see 
F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a 
history of Russian Turkestan and the Ceniral Asian 
khanates, London 1899, 215-16). In May 1866 Khu- 
djand fell to the Russian armies of General Roma- 
novski after a bloody siege of eight days, in which 
2,500 of the defending KhokandI force were killed, 
and the town was then used as a base for the final 
reduction of the Khanate of Khokand (see ibid., 251- 
2; Schuyler, op. cit., i, 312 ff., 339, 354; R. A. Pierce, 
Russian Central Asia 1867-1917, a study in colonial 
rule, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, 23-5, 34-5). In 
1875 the Russian garrison in Khudjand was for a 
while besieged there by a rebellious faction in the 
Khanate of Khokand, and it was this revolt in Kho- 
kand which Jed to the final annexation of the Khanate 
by Russia (see KHOKAND]. Under Tsarist rule, Khu- 
djand eventually became part of the Samarkand ob- 
last of the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan. 

Under the Soviets, Khudjand was in 1936 re-named 
Leninabad, and this name was also given to the 
northern oblast of the Tadzhik SSR. It is now the 
second most important industrial and cultural centre 
of the Republic after Dushambe (the Stalinabad of 
1929-61), with manufactures of cotton, silk and foot- 
ware, food processing, and with orchards and vine- 
yards outside the town. The population in 1970 was 
103,000 (see BSE*, xxiv, 513-5). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 
aL-KHUDJANDI, AsO MaumOp Harp a. at- 
Kurpr, astronomer and mathematician, origi- 
nally from Khudjand in Transoxania. He lived under 
the protection of the Buwayhid Fakhr al-Dawla (366- 
87/976-97) and died in 390/r000. 

From amongst his mathematical works, there has 
survived in Cairo the manuscript of a treatise on 
geometry. We know that he was concerned with the 
resolution of equations of the third degree by geo- 
metrical methods and that he demonstrated, in an 
imperfect manner, that the sum of two cubed num- 
bers cannot be another cube. Nasir al-Din al-Tasi 
(K. Shakl al-kafta‘, Istanbul 1891, 108-20) affirms 
that Abu 'l-Wafa? al-Bizadjani [¢.v.], Ab Nasr Man- 
sir b. ‘All b. ‘Irak [g.v.] and al-Khudjandi are the 
three authors to whom are attributed the discovery 
of the sine law called by the latter the “astronomical 
law” (kdnin al-hay’a), because of its frequent use in 
astronomy, and he gives the proof which he offered 
of this law (cf. C. Schoy, Behandlung einiger geo- 
metrischen Fragepunkte durch muslimische Mathema- 
tiker, in Isis, viii (1926), 260-3). However, P. Luckey, 
in his Zur Enistehung der Kugeldreiechtsrechnung, in 
Deutsche Mathematik, v (1940-1), 416, 418-9, rejects 
al-Khudjandi’s part in this in principle, because we 
are concerned here with a person whose outstanding 
work was in the field of practical astronomy, 

Al-Birani, in his Tahdid nihdyat al-amakin, in 
RIMA, viii (1962), 107, states that al-Khudjand! was 
“unique in his age” (awkad zamanihi) for the con- 
struction of astrolabes and other astronomical instru- 
ments. Some manuscripts have been preserved of his 
treatise Fi Samal al-dla al-‘amma, in which is des- 
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cribed a universal instrument (al-dla al-“dmma or al- 
shamila) to be used in place of the astrolabe or quad- 
rant. He constructed an armillary sphere and other 
instruments, and must have worked on theoretical 
questions concerning the laying out of the plan of an 
astrolabe, since Abi Nasr Mansir gives two methods 
of al-Khudjandi's for determining the position of the 
circles of the azimuth on the astrolabe by the inter- 
section of the equator and the mukanfardt (Risdla fi 
madjasat dawdair al-sumit fi 'l-asturlab, in Rasa?il ila 
‘l-Birdni, Hyderabad 1948, 3-9). His most important 
work in the sphere of astronomical instruments was 
the sextant called al-suds al-fakhri (sc. dedicated to 
Fakhr al-Dawla) which he made in order to deter- 
mine the obliquity of the ecliptic. He described this 
instrument and the observations which he was able 
to make with it in his Risdla fi 'l-mayl wa-‘ard al- 
balad (ed. L. Cheikho, in Machrig, xi (1908), 60-8). 
Al-Birini gave a detailed analysis of this in his Tap- 
did, 101-8, which is said to be based on the Makdla 
Ji tashib al-mayl of al-Khudjandi (probably to be 
identified with the R. fi 'I-mayl cited above). This 
sextant had a diameter of 40 dhird‘s or cubits (al- 
Birini: 80 cubits) constructed at TabrOk near Rayy 
and set down on the plan of the meridian; it was 
surrounded by walls and covered over by a roof, part 
of which was vaulted (f4k) and with an aperture 3 
spans (shibr) in diameter (al-Birdnl: one span) coin- 
ciding with the centre of the sextant. With this in- 
strument it was possible to take the height of the 
sun; the sun’s light threw a circle on to the sextant 
and, in order to determine the centre, al-Khudjand! 
used a circle of the same radius which had two per- 
pendicular diameters which he placed on the circle 
thereby lit up. Al-Khudjandf asserted that the sex- 
tant was his own invention, and he boasted that, by 
using it, he could make calculations down to the very 
second. Similar instruments seer to have been emplo- 
yed in the observatories of Maragha (founded before 
660/1261-2) and at Samarkand (built in 823/1420). 

With this suds al-fakhri, al-Khudjand! observed 
the meridian height of the sun at the summer and 
winter solstices of the year 384/994; the procedure 
involved consisted in making observations on two 
consecutive days at the time of the solstice and in 
determining, by interpolation, the exact moment of 
the passing of the sun into the solstice. He was able 
to do this in the month of June, but clouds prevented 
him from repeating the procedure in December, so 
that the exactness of the whole operation was some- 
what affected. His observations were made in the 
presence of a group of leading scholars who drew up 
a report. The result was: ¢ = 23° 32’ 19°” (21’ accord- 
ing to al-Birdni in al-Kanin al-Mas‘adi, Hyderabad 
1954, i, 364), a value which, compared to those worked 
out by the Indian astronomers (24°) and Ptolemy 
(23° 51’) justified al-Khudjandi’s belief in a progres- 
sive reduction in the obliquity of the ecliptic. Al- 
Biranl, who believed that ¢ was a constant (Tahdid, 
107-8, 116; Kdniin, i, 364) emphasises that al-Khu- 
djandi told him verbally that the aperture of the 
vault by which the sun’s rays came in had been dis- 
placed downwards by a span before the observations 
regarding the winter solstice were made, so that it 
did not coincide exactly with the sextant’s centre. 
This fact may explain the decrease in the value of ¢ 
in relation to other determinations made roughly 
around the same time, 

Al-KhudjandI made other observations; he fixed 
the latitude of Rayy at 35° 34’ 39” (al-Biranl, Tahdid, 
86-7, 99, 238; Kanan, ii, 612), and he asserted that 
he had observed the planets for Fakhr al-Dawla by 
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means of armillary spheres and other instruments 
(R. fi 'l-mayl, 62). The final result of this work was 
the compiling of al-Zidj al-fakhri. An incomplete copy 
in Persian of a zidj, preserved in the Majlis Library 
in Tehran (ms. 181) may be based on al-Khudjandi’s 
observations; the period of the tables of average 
movements is 600 of the Yazdagirdl era, sc. about 
two centuries after al-Khudjandi’s death (see E. S. 
Kennedy, A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in 
Trans, Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., xlvi (1956), 133, No. 
60). 
Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see Suter, Mathematiker, 74; Brockel- 
mann, SI, 390; Sezgin, GAS, v, 307-8; P. Kunitzsch, 


Fihris al-makh{ajat al-musawwara iii/r. al-uliim: | 


al-falak, al-tandjim, al-mikat, Cairo n.d, 5; Sarton, 
Introduction, i, 667-8; Sevim Tekeli, al-Khujandi, 
in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, vii (New York 
1973), 352-4; J. Sams6, Estudios sobre Abi Nasr 
Mansiir b. Ali 6. “Iraq, Barcelona 1969, 51, 89-93; 
A. L, Sédillot, Mémoire sur les instruments astrono- 


miques des Arabes, in Mém. del’ Acad. des Inscr. et — 
B.-L., i, (1884), 202-6; O, Schirmer, Arabische Be- | 


stimmungen der Schiefe der Ekliptik, in SBPMS 
Erlg., viii (1926), 43-88 (esp. 43-6, 63-79); E. Wie- 


deman, Uber den Sextant des al-Chogendi, in Archiv | 
fiir Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, ii (1919), . 


148-51; idem, Avicennas Schrift tiber ein von thm 
ersonnenes Beobachtungsinstrument, in AO, v (1926), 
81-167; J. Frank, Uber swei astronomische arabische 
Instrumente, in Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkunde, 
xli (1921), 193-200; A. Sayili, The observatory in 
Islam, Ankara 1960, 118-21, 198-9, 277, 283. 
(J. Sass6) 
TAN, a small town or village of 
mediaeval Islamic Badhghis (y.v.], lying to the 


northeast of Harat in modern Afghanistan, and des- | 


cribed by the mediaeval geographers as being moun- 
tainous, possessing agricultural lands and having war- 
like inhabitants (Istakhri, 268-9; Ibn Hawkal*, 441, 
tr. Wiet. 426; Hudid al-‘dlam, 104, 327; Yakat, ii, 
404; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géogr., hist. et litt. de 
la Perse, 197). Although within a Sunni region, Khu- 
djistan itself was one of the Jast centres for the Kha- 
waridj in eastern Iran, and the population are des- 
cribed as Kharidjis and extremists (shurdt wa-ghuldt). 

Its main claim to fame is that it gave birth in the 
3rd/gth century to Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudji- 
stani. He was a commander in Mubammad b, Tahir's 
army, but after the fall of the ihirid capital 
Nishapir to Ya‘kib b. Layth in 259/853, he made a 
bid for independent power in Khurasin, with a base 
of power in Hardt and Tukh4ristan, against the Saffa- 
rids, until he was killed by one of his own ghuldms in 
268/882. Worthy of note is the detail that Khudjistani 
was allegedly launched on his career as a condottieri 
through hearing the martial poetry of a local author, 
Hanzala of Badhghts, who must have been one of the 


very earliest writers of verse in New Persian (Nizimi | 


‘Aridi, Cahar makdla, ed. Browne, 26-7, revised tr. 
27-9, cf. G. Lazard, Les premiers podles persanes (IX¢- 
X° siécles), Tehran-Paris 1964, i, 17-8, 53). 
Bibliography: (in addition to the above ref- 
erences): C. Defrémery in JA (July-Dec. 1845), 
345 fi.; E. von Zambaur, in Numismatische Zeit- 


schr., lv (1922), 13; R. Vasmer, in Numismatische | 


Zeitschr., N.F. xxiii (1930), 116-18; C. E. Bosworth, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ed. R. N. Frye, 
Cambridge 1975, 116-8. (C. E, Boswortn) 

KHULD. a town in the northwestern part 
of the former Haydarabad state, now in Maharashtra 
State of the Indian Union, and situated in lat, 20° 1’ N. 
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| and long. 75° 12’ E; it is also known as Rauza (sc. 
| Rawda). It is 14 miles from Awrangabad and 8 from 
| Dawlatab4d (¢.cv.], and a particularly holy spot for 
| Deccani Muslims, since it contains the tombs of 
| several Muslim saints and great men, including the 
| Nizam-Shahi minister Malik ‘Anbar (¢.v.]; Nizam al- 
| Mulk Asaf Djah, founder of Haydarab4d state {g.v.]; 
and above all, of the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib 
(g.v.], who died at Abmadnagar in Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 1118/ 
March 1707 and was buried at the rawda or shrine of 
Shaykh Zayn al-Hakk, and of his son A‘zam Sh4h. 
After Awrangzib'’s burial, the place was called Khul- 
dabad, the monarch’s posthumous name being Khuld- 
makam “He whose abode is eternity” (see Cambridge 
hist. of India, iv, 302). 

Bibliography : Gaseteer of Aurangabad District, 
Bombay 1884; Imperial gazeleer of India®, xv, 285; 
Murray's Handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon*™, London 1968, 59-61. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 


KHUL* [see TavAx]. 

KHULK [see axutAx}. 

KHULM, a town of northern Afghanistan 
lying in the lowland region to the south of the upper 
Oxus at an altitude of 1,400 ft./450 m. and in lat, 
30° 42’ N, and long. 67°41’ E.; it is situated some 30 
miles/50 km. to the east of modern Maz&r-i Sharif 
and, according to the mediaeval Islamic geographers, 
two marhalas or 10 farsakhs to the east of Balkh 
{g.v.]. It further lies on the Khulm River which flows 
down a narrow valley from the Hindu Kush past the 
town of Haybak and then Khulm itself until it peters 
| out short of the Oxus. It is possible that this river 
| is the Artamis of the Greek geographers. 
| The mediaeval geographers describe Khulm as the 
| centre of a flourishing agricultural district, with lus- 
| cious fruits, and as enjoying a healthy climate; the 
| kharédj or land-tax was levied on the extent of 

irrigated land. The grapes and other fruits of Khulm 
| were still the subject of much praise by the Scottish 





traveller Alexander Burnes in the early rgth century. 
The road from Balkh eastwards into Badakhshan and 
to Andariba and the silver mines of Pandjhir also 
passed through Khulm (see Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 427, 432; Hudud al-‘dlam, 108). 
Regarding the pre-Islamic history of Khulm, it has 
been conjectured that Khulm is the Aornos mentioned 

| by Arrian as conquered by Alexander the Great in 
the winter of 330-329 BC (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, i/2, 
2659). The Buddhist Chinese traveller of the early 7th 

| century, Hiuen-Tsang, seems, however, to mention 
it as the kingdom of Hu-lin, whose chief town had 

| over ro Buddhist monasteries with more than 500 
monks (see T. Watters, On Yiian Chwang's travels in 

| India, London 1904, i, 106, 109). In the period of the 
Islamic conquests in Central Asia, it is mentioned 
at various times in the course of warfare, e.g. in 90/ 
708-9 when Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.] made his final 
attack on the Hephthalite leader Tarkhan Nizak 
| (Tabari, ii, 1205-6, 1219, with mention of the shi 
Khulm “defile or valley of Khulm’’), and in 119/737 
when Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri was endeavouring 
to expel from Tukhiristin the united forces of the 
Turkish Khakin Su-lu of the Western Tiirgesh, the 
| rebel al-Harith b. Suraydj and the local princes of 
the Oxus valley principalities and of Soghdia, and the 
Khakan endeavoured in vain to take the town (Tabari, 
ii, 1603, 1615). Once pacified, the district was settled 
| by Arabs of Tamim, Kays, Azd and Bakr (Sam ‘inl, 
Kitab al-Ansab, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 180). 
Khulm also figures in the tax-assessment for Tukhari- 
stan in the time of ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir's governor- 
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ship (years 211-12/826-8) under the sum of 12,300 | 
dirhams per annum (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 36, cf. 
Marquart, ErdsSahr, 218); and in the fighting around 
Khulm in the later grd/gth century between the 
Saffarids and other contenders for power in Khura- 
sin, the condottieri Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudii- 
stani [see KHUDJISTAN] in 268/88r-2 defeated ‘Amr 
b. Layth’s ally Aba Talha Mansfr b. Sharkab near 
the town (Ibn al-Atbir, vii, 209). Culturally, Khuim 
was of sufficient note to produce, according to Sam- 
‘ani, Ansdb, v, 180-3, a well-known poet, Ka‘b b, 
Ahmad, and several legal and theological scholars. 
We hear little of Khulm under the rule of the succes- 
sive Turkish and other dynasties of eastern Iran like 
the Saldjiks and Timirids, but it was clearly within 
these centuries that the Turkicisation of these lands 
south of the Oxus took place, so that in modern Afgha- 
nistén, the population of the region is largely Uzbek, 
In the period after Nadir Shih, sc. in the later 
12th/18th century, the region came under the control 
of a local ruler of Uzbek stock, Kilidj ‘Ali Beg of 
Khulm. He held, according to Elphinstone, the title 
of Atalik from the Durrani kings of Kabul and paid 
deference to them, but was left virtually independent 
in return for protecting the northern borders of 
Afgh4nistan against Uzbek incursions from beyond 
the Oxus. It was because of these depredations that 
the seat of government for the Khulm region was in 
the early 19th century transferred from Khulm to | 
Tash Kurghan 4 miles/6 km, to the south, and this has _ 
become the site of the modern town of Khulm, 
Various British traveilers visited it at this time. W. 
Moorcroft (1824) mentions that the tyrannical Mu- 
hammad Murad Beg, ruler of Kunduz and much of 
the region north of the Hindu Kush, had compelled 
the inhabitants of Khulm proper to transfer to his 
own capital of Kunduz, Old Khulm certainly now fell 
into decay, whilst New Khulm or Tash Kurghan 
flourished. Concerning population, Elphinstone (1809) 
estimated that Old Khulm contained about 8,000 
houses, and Burnes (1832) that New Khulm had some 
10,000 inhabitants. Subsequently, the sons of KIlidj 
“Ali Beg reigned from Khulm over an area comprising 
Khulm, Haybak, Talakan, Andaraéb and Mazir-i 
Sharif as vassals of Muhammad Murad Beg, but in 
the early 1850s Dést Mubammad of Kabul [g.v.] suc- 
ceeded in bringing Badakhsh4n and the Uzbek princi- 
pality of the Khulm district under his own control, | 
and henceforth it formed part of the dominions of the | 
kings of Kabul. | 
Present-day New Khulm-Tash Kurghan forms part | 





of the Afghan province of Samangan, within which it 
and Haybak are the main towns, Khulm, however, 
being the more populous of the two (population esti- 
mated by Humlum at 30,000 in ca. 1950); both towns 
benefit by being on the main road from Kabul to 
Mazar-i Sharif and the Russian frontier. 
Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mon- 
gol invasion*, 67-8; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géogr., 
hist. et litt. de la Perse, 211; Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, An account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its 
ies, London 1842, fi, 184, 195-200; A. 
Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, together with a Narra- 
tive of a voyage on the Indus, London 1834, i, 202-r2, 
230-1, fi, 346 ff.; W. Moorcroft and G, Trebeck, 
Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan 
and the Panjab... from 1819 to 1825, London 1841, 
ii, 396, 409, 412-3, 415-7, 420, 426, 429 ff., 441, 
448 ff.; J. Humlum et alii, La géographie de l'Afgha- 
nistan, dude d’un pays aride, Copenhagen 1959, 
132, 150, 155. (C. E, Bosworra) 


KHULT, the classical form of the name of a tribe 
of northwestern Morocco pronounced Khlot (but 
ethnic, Khulti). The Khlot came into North Africa 
with the invasions of the Band Hilal in the 5th/rzth 
century, and formed part of the ‘‘mixed" Arab people 
known as the Djusham; according to Ibn Khaldin 
and other historians, the Khlot allegedly belonged to 
the Banu ‘l-Muntafik. The Djusham spread through- 
out the central Maghrib, settled there and took part 
in all the wars which desolated Barbary, After the 
Almohad conquest, they vainly tried to rebel, and 
not long afterwards, the Bani’ Ghaniya [see ran 
ouAntya] had little trouble in engaging them as their 
auxiliaries after the capture of Bougie [see BrpJA YA]. 
The Almohad caliph al-Mansar, once victorious over 
his enemies, punished their allies and accordingly 
transported to the oceanic shores of Morocco the 
Djusham and Riyah Arabs. The latter were estab- 
lished in the Hibt and the Gharb, and the first 
group in the Tamesna (Sh4wiya), depopulated since 
the extermination of the Berghawata [g.v.] by the 
Almoravids. 

Under al-Mansir's successors, the intrigues of the 
Almohad shaykks found excellent support in the two 
component groups of the Djusham, the Khlot and 
the Sufyan, whose jealousies yet further aggravated 
the internecine conflicts. In 621/1224 the Khlot 
espoused the cause of the pretender al-Ma*mdn 
against the caliph al-‘Adil, who was supported by 
the Sufy4n. In 625/1228, al-Ma’miin was proclaimed 
caliph; in 630/1233 his son al-Rashid succeeded him, 
but because of their misdeeds and violence, he was 
obliged to take strong measures against the Khlot 
chiefs, who then rebelled and took the side of the 
pretender Yahya b. al-Nasir. The Sufyan, now recon- 
ciled with al-Rashid, attacked the Khlot on the banks 
of the Umm al-Rabi‘ and a frightful carnage ensued. 
The Khlot sought vengeance by proclaiming as caliph 
the Andalusian pretender Ibn Hdd, but al-Rashid 
pursued them, drove them back, and captured and 
then executed their chiefs (635/1237-8). Much weaken- 
ed and browbeaten into obedience, they took part in 
the caliphs’ expeditions, but their rivalry with the 
Sufyan was in no way extinguished and proved fatal 
to the Almohads. In 646/1248, at the siege of Tamzes- 
dekt against the Zayinid pretender Yaghmorasen, 
this rivalry brought about the caliph al-Sa‘id’s death 
and the Almohads' defeat. 

The Marinid sultan Abi Thabit treated the Khiot 
harshly for their violence (707/1308), but he took 
advantage of their assistance in order to destroy the 
power of the Riyabh. They were then settled on the 
former's Jands, in the Azghir and the Hibt, and 
formed part of the makkzan [q.v.] of the Moroccan 
sultans, made marriage alliances with these rulers 
and provided for them provincial governors, ambas- 
sadors and advisers, They subsequently passed into 
the service of the Bani Wattas and gave no support 
to the Sa‘dids, who at first held them at arm's length 
despite the importance of the tribe which, according 
to Leo Africanus, could put 12,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry into the field. However, the Khlot’s 
important part in the Moroccan victory of Wadi 
‘l-Makhazin against the Portuguese gave them entry 
in part at least to the makhzan of the Sa‘dids. At 
the time of the latters’ decadence, the marabout 
pretender al-‘Ayy4shl (q.v.], who sought to compel 
them to march against the Christians of Larache, 
was unable to bring them to obedience and was as- 
sassinated by them (1048/1638-9). Under the ‘Ala- 
wids, the Khlot took the side of the petty princelings 
of northern Morocco who had made themselves in- 
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dependent under the cover of waging holy war. Maw: 
lay IsmA‘il and his successors, after first reducing 
them to submission, deprived the Khlot of their status 
as a makhzan tribe and favoured the establishment in 
their region of heterogeneous elements, the Tk and 
Badawa groups, who inevitably afflicted and reduced 
the power of the former occupants of the land. 
Bibliography: Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon 
have provided the most complete information 
about the habitat, ethnography, administrative 
organisation, political position and the splits among 
the Khlot in their article Tribus arabes de la vallée 
du Lekkous, in AM, iv-vi (1905-7). (A, Cour) 
WAYH bs. Auman B, TOLOn, second 
Talanid ruler of Egypt and Syria. He was born 
in SamarrA in 250/864 and, after the abortive rebellion 
of his brother ‘Abbas [g.v. in Suppl.) against Abmad 
b. Talin [¢.v.], was designated heir-apparent as 
early as 269/882. In an unprecedented act in the 
history of Muslim Egypt, the popular Khumarawayh 
came to power upon the death of his father on 10 
Dhu "I-Ka‘da 270/10 May 884 without the caliph’s 
sanction, but rather with the general approval of the 
military and civil authorities of the Tilinid régime. 
His brother ‘Abb’s was forced to pay homage to 
his rule, and was assassinated under obscure cir- 
cumstances only a few days after Khumarawayh’s 
accession, Khum4rawayh reigned for twelve years; on 
28 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 282/18 January 896 he was killed, 
a victim to a palace cabal, by one of his own slaves. 
Khum4rawayh inherited both a stable and wealthy 
polity from his father—the treasury is said to have 
contained ten million dinars, thanks to Ibn Tilin’s 
far-sighted internal and external economic policy— 
and also an unresolved struggle with the court of 
Baghdad. Since he had come to power only through 
his father or rather through his father’s generals, the 
caliph regarded him as an usurper. Immediately upon 
receiving the news of Ibn Falin’s death, al-Muwaffak, 
the ruler of the eastern half of the ‘Abbasid empire 
and strong man in the Baghdad court, broke off the 
negotiations which had led to the de facto recognition 
of Ibn Jilin as governor of Egypt and Syria. One 
of Ibn JGlin’s foremost generals, Ahmad b. Mubam- 
mad al-Wasiti, then changed sides and urged al- 
Muwaffak to attack Khumarawayh and reconquer 
Egypt, exploiting Khum4rawayh’s lack of political 
and military experience (al-Kindi, 234, ii, 4-5). Two 
generals of the caliph with al-Muwaffak's sanction 
now invaded Tilinid Syria: Ishak b. Kundadj, the 
governor of Mosul whom al-Muwaffak had appointed 
“legal” governor of Egypt and Syria in 269/882-3, 
and Mubammad b. Diwdad Abi ']-Sadj of Anbar. The 
defection of the Tilinid governor of Damascus and 
finally the appearance of Ahmad b. al-Muwaffak (the 
future caliph al-Mu‘tadid) leading an ‘Iraki army 
challenged Khumfrawayh’s control over Syria even 
further. In ShawwAl 271/February-March 885 (Gra- 
bar, 68) Abmad’s troops met the Egyptians under 
Khumarawayh’s command in the tragi-comic Battle 
of the Mills (al-Tawahin) in southern Palestine. Both 
Ahmad and Khumdrawayh ignominiously fled from 
the battlefield; the military decision in Khumara- 
wayh's favour was secured by the capable and coura- 
geous Talinid general Sa‘d al-Aysar. After his victory 
he went to Damascus and rebelled, though unsuccess- 
fully, against the humiliated Khumdrawayh, Khu- 
m4rawayh's long-term strategy of achieving a rap- 
prochement with the ‘Abb4sid court is reflected in 
the exceptional clemency with which he treated his 
“Iraki prisoners of war. In the following years his 
realm was considerably extended. He beat decisively, 
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though with inferior forces, Ibn Kundadj, who sub- 
mitted to him and brought areas as far east as Harran 
(Grabar, 75) under Khum4drawayh's control. The 
Djazira became part of the Tildnid lands when its 
governor Ibn Abi ‘l-Sadj sought Khum4arawayh’s 
protection. On Khum4rawayh's own initiative, Y4z- 
min of Tarsis finally accepted Tilinid sovereignty 
over Cilicia. 

In Radjab 273/December 886 al-Muwaffak and 
Khum4rawayh eventually came to terms. Khum4ra- 
wayh discontinued the public slandering of al-Muwaf- 
fak in the sermons of Egypt and formally acknow- 
ledged ‘Abbasid sovereignty, In return he was granted 
the de jure governorship of both Egypt and the lands 
of Syria (al-Sha?’mat) for thirty years for himself and 
his progeny (wulduha). Thus not only his own succes- 
sion, but also the dignity of his family, were recog- 
nised by the caliph. The time limit imposed, however, 
clearly shows that the caliph regarded the Tdlnid 
rule over Egypt and Syria to be temporary and re- 
vocable, unlike the privileges granted to the Aghla- 
bids [¢.v.] of Ifrikiya. Unfortunately, the financial 
provisions of this first treaty between Khumarawayh 
and al-Muwaffak are not recorded in the sources. 
Syria now became an integral part of the TOlinid 
domains; in the provincial capitals of the Sha’mat, 
Ramla/Filastin, Hims, Halab and Antdkiya, new 
mints were set up. 

In Radjab 279/October 892 al-Mu‘tadid, the son 
of al-Muwaffak, succeeded al-Mu‘tamid as caliph. In 
a new treaty he readily confirmed these arrangements 
with Khumdrawayh. The annual tribute to be paid by 
Khumirawayh as vassal to al-Mu‘tadid was fixed at a 
rate of presumably 300,000 dinars, supplemented by 
200,000 dinars to be paid for each preceding year of 
his rule. The sources are vague and inconsistent on 
these crucial figures. Khumarawayh lost the terri- 
tories east of the Euphrates, Mawsil, Diyar Rabi‘a 
and Diy&ar Mudar around al-Rifika, where coins had 
been struck on his behalf before 279/892. The im- 
portant and prestigious firdz-manufactures of Fustat 
and Alexandria remained under the control of the 
caliph, TOldnid coins bore his along with Khum4ra- 
wayh's name. 

Khumdérawayh’s limited autonomy made him sus- 
ceptible to honours bestowed upon him by the caliph, 
the most exalted and highest sovereign of the Muslim 
community. In 279/892, through the mediation of his 
closest adviser, al-Husayn Ibn al-Djassas al-Djaw- 
hari, he arranged for one of the great political mar- 
riages of mediaeval Islamic history. He offered his 
daughter Katr al-Nada to the caliph al-Mu‘tadid’s 
son ‘Ali, but the caliph took her as a bride for himself. 
It remains unclear whether or not this marriage, 
which entailed an exorbitant dowry of one million 
dinars, was a calculated device on the part of the 
caliph to wreck the finances of his dangerously 
wealthy and powerful vassal. The splendid nuptials of 
Katr al-Nada lived on in the memory of the Egyp- 
tians well into the Ottoman period, as is recorded in 
the chronicles and the folk-literature. 

Khumérawayh’s frivolity and generosity are well 
attested in the sources. He had sumptuous palaces 
and gardens built for himself and his favourites. To 
his contemporaries, his awesome blue-eyed palace lion 
epitomised his prodigality. He was said to ride no 
horse more than once. Becker (Beitrdge, ii, 191) con- 
nects his addiction to luxury and debauchery with 
his status as heir to the capable and successful foun- 
der of a dynasty. “Rule was something self-evident 
to him, something given. He liked to exercise it, but 
shied from the burdens which were indispensable for 
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it”, When Khumarawayh was murdered in 282/896, 
the treasury was empty. All the wealth Ibn Jalan had 
amassed had been squandered within a few years. In 
Khum4rawayh’s rule the dindr's worth sank to one 
third of its former value (Hassan, 245). Under Khu- 
m4rawayh’s sons Djaysh and Hariin who succeeded 
him in rapid sequence, the political and financial 
demise of the TGlinid state was still further acceler- 
ated. In 292/905 ‘Abbasid troops sacked Ibn TJiliin’s 
new city of al-Kata’i* and brought back for thirty 
years direct ‘Abbasid rule to Egypt. 

Khum4rawayh’s military prowess was notable. 
After the disaster of al-Tawabin he showed strategic 
skills and astounding personal bravery; he is said to 
have killed the rebellious Sa‘d al-Aysar with his own 
hands. He could rely on the multi-racial army of his 
father, composed mainly of Turkish, Greek and Suda- 
nese military slaves and some, mainly Greek, mer- 
cenaries; he strengthened its force with numerous 
fresh soldiers from Turkestan. Yet in contrast to his 
father, he lacked undisputed authority over the mili- 
tary. He tried to compensate for this with overly- 
generous special distributions that further under- 
mined the precarious finances of the state. 

Possibly under ‘Abbasid influence (al-Mu‘tadid had 
his own élite body of military slaves, al-mukhtaran), 
Khum4rawayh established a corps d’élite, al-mukh- 
tara, composed of unruly Egyptian Bedouins of the 
Eastern delta, on whom he bestowed various privi- 
leges. By converting these tribesmen into a loyal and 
efficient bodyguard he reasserted control and brought 
back peace to this strategic region between the centres 
of Egypt and Syria. Significantly enough, there seem 
to have been no Turks among Khumarawayh’s mukh- 
tara soldiers; he seems rather to have used them to 
offset the predominant influence of his own Turkish 
entourage. One thousand Negroes formed a less highly 
privileged special contingent within the mukitdra. 

Already under Khum4rawayh, the civil administra- 
tion of Egypt passed gradually into the hands of the 
Madhbara’i family who later, during the ‘Abbasid inter- 
mezzo and under the Ikhshidids, directed the finances 
of the country. ‘All b. Ahmad al-Madhara’i began his 
illustrious career by bringing under his control the 
barid, the intelligence and communications service, 
Khumarawayh’s relations with the religious establish- 
ment of Egypt were strained; his libertinism and fri- 
volity made him the target of harsh attacks both in 
contemporary and Jater historiography. 

Khum4rawayh's prodigal rule encouraged a rich 
life. Few traces of his splendid architectural and 
cultural monuments and the minor arts are preserved. 
His patronage of scholarship and poetry is well 
known; the grammarian Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mubammad b. Muslim (d. 329/944) was his protégé 
and the teacher of his sons. Al-Kasim b, Yabya al- 
Maryami (d. 317/929) wrote encomia to celebrate 
Khumérawayb's triumphs on the battlefield, 
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KEHUMAYR (pronounced locally Khmir, in French 
Kroumir), an element of the population which 
has given its name to a snountainous massif 
extending along the north-west littoral of 
Tunisia, The Djebel Khmir, or Kroumirie, forms 
part of the administrative district of Djenouba, 
which covers an area of 3,000 square km. and has a 
population of 255,000, of whom 225,000 are peasants 
(census of May 1966). 

The massif of the Khumayr, a Tunisian extension 
of the Atlas range, consists of a series of contrasting 
sandstone flexures running along a south-west - north- 
east axis, The two extremities of the massif, separated 
by the cultivated limestone depression of Ghazwin, 
present palpable differences in spite of the overall 
unity, The western Kroumirie has its highest point 
at Djebel Ghorra in an altitude of 1,202 m., and the 
eastern Kroumirie, very difficult of access in spite 
of its modest altitudes, reaches a height of 1,014 m. 
at Djebel Bir which dominates Aln Draham. Every- 
where the contrasting forms of rockstrata, deeply 
furrowed anticlinals and sheer synclinals, give a wild 
aspect to a landscape covered by a forest 47,000 
hectares in area. Of the trees 70% are cork-oak, 20% 
are zean oak, and 10%, other species, including the 
wild olive, Often the undergrowth consists of fern. 
Other species have recently been introduced, notably 
the parasol pine (bunduk). The level of rainfall in 
Kroumirie is the highest in Tunisia, with an average 
of 1m, per year and a maximum of 1,575 m. at Ain 
Draham. In spite of the abundant rain and relatively 
plentiful falls of snow, the massif suffers from short- 
age of water. Springs are certainly numerous, but 
they are dispersed over a wide area and their output 
is feeble. Some springs even dry up in summer. 

In ancient times, the massif of the Khumayr did 
not escape penetration by the Romans. Three routes 
crossed it: in the longitudinal axis, the road from 
Carthage to Hippo Regius (Béne, now called Annaba) 
via Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerta), in the transverse 
axis the road from Simittu (Chemtou) to Thabraca 
(Tabarka), of which numerous traces have been dis- 
covered, and the road from Vaga (Béja) leading to 
the same destination via Trisipa, Thabraca, originally 
a Carthaginian market-town, and from the 4th cen- 
tury one of the richest dioceses in Africa, was the 
centre for the export to Rome of the products of the 
massif, timber for building and wild animals, as well 
as oil, wheat and minerals. “A city of luxury, where 
art has its place alongside commerce” (P. Gaukler, 
Mosatques, 155), Thabraca has given us some very 
fine mosaics. 

It is curious that throughout the mediaeval period, 
the massif of the Khumayr has gone unnoticed by 
the historian. The silence of our sources is complete. 
It is only in modern times, and in contemporary 
times in particular, that it has begun to play a 
historical role, appearing at the same time as a place 
of refuge and of resistance, escaping almost com- 
pletely the power of the Tunisian authorities. 

The Khumayr had cordial and profitable relations 
with the colony of Genoese fishermen established 
since 947/1540 on a rocky island of 40 hectares in 
area separated from Tabarka by a channel 500 metres 
wide. They were acutely affected when this islands 
was unexpectedly attacked and forcibly recovered by 
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‘All Pasha in 1153/1740 (Ibn Abi "I-Diyaf, Ithd/, ii, 
124). In 1183/1769-70, the Khumayr gave asylum to 
the pretender ‘Uthm4n al-Haddad, who was ulti- 
mately captured and executed (ibid., ii, 165). In 1260/ 
1844 they gave their support to another pretender, 
who claimed to be a descendant of ‘Uthm4n Bey. 
The latter also was captured through a trick and 
beheaded (ibid., iv, 78-9; ed. A. Abdesselem, 116-7). 
In 1282/1865, ‘All Bey, at the head of the military 
mission (mahalla) responsible for the levying of taxes, 
bled the region of Béja white, but did not dare ven- 
ture into the massif, which was subject to tax only 
within agreed limits (Ibn Abi al-Diyaf, op. cit., vi, 
55, 55). However, the mountain-people were not in- 
volved in the insurrection of 1864—they did not feel 
that it concerned them—nor in the troubles of 1867-8. 

It was in 1881 that they came abruptly to the 
fore. The Khumayr were in the habit of pillaging 
their neighbours, including those in Algeria. Seeing 
that the Cald of Tabarka, to whom they were theo- 
retically answerable, had no control over them, the 
French authorities, in the context of a complex policy 
which had the effect of setting various powers in 
competition with one another, decided to act. They 
set in motion the process which culminated in the 
establishment of the protectorate over Tunisia. On 
24 April 1881, the French Army of Algeria marched 
into Tunisia; two days later they occupied Kef with- 
out a battle; on 13 May it was the turn of Aln- 
Draham, and the following day the French routed the 
Khumayr at Ben Mtir after a number of fierce skir- 
mishes, 

Regarding the origins of the inhabitants of the 
massif, we have no precise and reliable information. 
The name Khumayr does not appear in any mediaeval 
text. In the period when Ibn Khaldiin was writing, 
that is to say, the 8th/r4th century, the region be- 
tween Béja and the sea was inhabited by Hawwdara 
Berbers, by that time completely arabised, with 
whom there had been blended various elements of 
Arab descent, notably the Hudhayl (‘Ibar, vi, 288-9; 
tr. de Slane, Berbéres, i, 279). 

The Khumayr pose an insoluble puzzle to the 
historian. They only make their appearance in the 
19th century, and even for this period there are only 
scraps of information in the archives, when they 
pillage their neighbours, or when the mahallas try in 


vain to force them to pay taxes. Who are they? They | 


themselves say that they are Arabs, and it is true 
that there is an oasis in the Yemen called Khumayr 
(Yakit, ii, 390, iii, 406) and there is a Kahtinid tribe 
which bears the name Band Khamr (Kalkashandl, 
Nihaya, 247), of which Khumayr could be a diminu- 
tive. Legend would also have us believe that they 
are the descendants of a certain Khumayr b. ‘Umar, 
an eminent companion of the conqueror of the Magh- 
rib, “Ukba b. Nafi‘. A descendant of Khumayr, Sidi 
‘Abd Allah Abu ’I-Djim4l, is supposed to have died, 
worn out by djihdd, in the heart of the massif, on a 
small plateau about 5 km. south-west of Ain Draham. 
The mausoleum raised to him in this place perpetu- 
ates the legend and unites the Khumayr in an almost 
total veneration for their patron saint and presumed 
ancestor. According to another tradition, the Khu- 
mayr originally lived in the south of Tunisia and 
were ruled by the Shabbiyya of al-Kayraw4n. In the 
18th century they were forced to emigrate towards 
the north, occupying the massif to which they gave 
their name. 

The Kbhumayr are divided into a number of seg- 
inents. The most important in the eastern Kroumirie 
are the Awlad ‘Umar, the Hwamdiyya, the Awlid 





Tbn Sa‘id, the Sa‘idiyya, the Urahniyya, and the 
Twadjniyya in the region of Tabarka; the Salil, the 
Hudhayl, the Awlid Musallim, the Khraysiyya, the 
Didaydiyya, the Djwabliyya, the Mldykiyya, the 
Awlid Mis4, the Awlid Hilal, the Humran, the 
Dab4bisa, and in particular the ‘Atatifa in the region 
of Alin Draham; the Gwadiyya, the Tbaniyya, and 
the Shibiyya in the region of Fernana. In the western 
Kroumirie, there are found the Bani Mazin, the 
Awlid ‘All, the Khzdra, the Mrasin, and the Wash- 
tata. It would be futile to attempt to distinguish 
between Berbers and Arabs among these tribes. The 
population of the massif is in fact the result of an 
immense and long-term ethnic fusion, dating back to 
the mediaeval period if not further, a fusion which 
was doubtless accelerated by the infiltration of the 
Bandi Hilil in the mid 5th/rrth century, and of the 
Sulaym at the start of the 7th/r3th century. Let it be 
stated explicitly that the local Arabic dialect con- 
tains no traces of Berber, and that sometimes the 
nomadic tent is found incongruously pitched on the 
mountain itself. 

The geographers of the Middle Ages show little 
interest in the massif of Kroumirie in its own right. 
Their main concern is to describe the itineraries. The 
first, Ibn Hawkal, who visited the Maghrib in the 
mid-4th/roth century, tells us that the main highway 
(al-djadda) from Tunis to Tabarka passed through 
Béja (Sdrat al-ard, 76), Al-Bakri, who was writing in 
the mid 5th/rrth century, tells us that from Béja 
one would reach Tabarka in three stages, passing 


| through Basli and Darna (Masdlik, 56-7/120-1), Al- 


Idrisi (mid-6th/r2th century) mentions two routes 
from Tunis to Tabarka, the one passing through 
Bizerta, and the other branching off after Béja. 
(Nusha, 84-5). It is clear that this road system follows 
the routes inherited from ancient times. 

We have no precise information regarding urban 
settlement in the massif during the Middle Ages, It 
is only just possible to follow the evolution of Tabar- 
ka. We have seen that it was a very prosperous place 
in ancient times. In the 4th/roth century, according 


| to Ibn Hawkal it was nothing more than “an un- 


healthy village” (farya wabia), infested by scorpions, 
its only claims to importance being the movement 
of ships between it and Muslim Spain and its status 
as a customs station (op. cit., 76), In the sth/rrth 
century al-Bakri noted that impressive ruins of an- 
cient monuments were still to be seen at Tabarka, 
and that the place enjoyed a certain prosperity on 
account of the activity of its port. In the 6th/r2th 
century, according to al-Idrisl, it was nothing more 
than a fortress (hisn), thinly populated and sur- 
rounded by gangs of Arab bandits, men with respect 
for neither law nor religion. Finally, at the start of 
the 16th century (Leo Africanus, Description de 
P Afrique, 549) it was nothing more than “an aban- 
doned port”. 

Today, Tabarka (population 4,000), is a port of 
modest size whose primary function is the export of 
cork from the massif of Kroumirie, 3-4,000 tons per 
year. There is also fishing and the limited exploitation 
of coral, and the town has profited, albeit on a rela- 
tively minor scale by comparison with other regions, 
from the growth of tourism in Tunisia. The most 
important settlement on the massif is Ain Draham, 
at an altitude of 800 m., a summer resort and a centre 
for boar-hunting; Fernana, at 275 m., is principally a 
market-centre; Babouche is little more than a fron- 
tier-station controlling the border-crossing into Al- 
geria; at Oued EI-Lil, near the hamlet of Ben Mtir, 
there was constructed in 1955 a dam with a capacity 
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of 73 million cubic m. to produce Hydro-electric 
power and to provide Tunis with water. Another dam, 
at Oued El-Kebir, is in the process of construction, 
In spite of efforts at re-organisation, settlements con- 
tinue in the main to be scattered, according to the 
location of wells and agricultural small-holdings. Huts 
and shacks built of branches have not yet disappeared 
In fact, the massif of the Kroumirie, dependant 
on a silvo-pastoral economy, is impoverished. The 
standard of living of the inhabitants is the lowest in 
Tunisia. The most important source of income is 
provided by the extraction of cork. The cultivation 
of tobacco is also moderately profitable. The breeding 
of cattle, sheep and goats, in which the methods used 
havé not evolved at all in the course of time, provides 
only a mediocre income. Attempts at improving the 
cultivation of trees, by introducing apple, pear, and 
cherry-trees to the area, have yielded only very 
limited results. Products of local craftsmanship— 
Kroumirie carpets in white, black and beige; wooden 
kitchen-utensils; embroidery—are not much in de- 
mand outside the region and provide employment for 
a very small number. Finally, let it be added that the 
hot and sulphurous springs of Bordj al-Hamman, 
much appreciated from the earliest times for their 
medicinal properties, have led to the establishment in 
1966 of a modern spa resort, built presumably along- 
side the ruins of the ancient baths and given the name 
Hamm4m Bourguiba, Enlarged in 1973, this resort 
is attracting an ever-growing Tunisian clientéle, 
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KHUMBARADJI, bombardier, grenadier 
(Persian khumbara “explosive projectile, grenade, 
mortar bomb”, etc.), a term used in the Ottoman 
military organisation, The bombardiers in the Janis- 
Sary corps and the Khumbaradji unit in the Diebedji 
corps are thought to have been first introduced in the 
oth/r5th century, The Khumbaradjis were of two 
types, the uliifeli ones, who were paid, and the timér- 
holders, who formed the majority of them and who 
served in the fortresses. The Khumbaradjis were neg- 
lected until the beginning of the 12th/18th century. 
Khumbaradjl Ahmed Pasha [see AHMED PASHA BON- 
NEVAL] was appointed by Mahmid I in 1144/1731 to 
reorganise the Khumbaradjis; under his reorganisa- 
tion, 301 soldiers from Bosnia were registered as paid 
wlifelis, and thus a separate corps of bombardiers 
was formed. Each roo soldiers became an oda, and 
each oda was to have 1 captain (ydzbash!), 2 ellibashis, 
and ro corporals (onbashis) (Ta°rikh-i Sdmi-Shakir 
Subhi, Istanbul 1198, 58 a-b). In the Ayazma palace 
at Uskiidar, there were constructed a barracks and 
a factory for the Khumbaradjl corps, and later, their 
numbers increased to 601, half of whom were wulifelis 
and the other half #imdr-holders (for the activities 
of Khumbaradji Ahmad Pasha, see also Bagbakanlik 
Argiv Genel Midiirlagii, Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kisim, 
no. 45137; for the number of Khumbaradjis on the 
strength at 8 Ramadan r152/December 1739, see 
Cevdet tasnifi-Askeri kisim, no. 37485). The Khum- 
baradji corps, which expanded until 1160/1747, was 
neglected thereafter, but in 1197/1783, during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid I, there were attempts to 
improve it again (Djewdet, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1309, 
iii, 85; 1. H. Uzungargili, Kapskulu ocaklar:, Istanbul 
1944, li, 125-6). During the reign of Selim III, when 
the army was organised on western lines, the Khwm- 
baradji corps was also included in the plan of reform. 
According to the decree of 1206/1792, the Khum- 
baradji corps, whether paid or fimdr-holders, were to 
be concentrated on Istanbul and the names of those 
absent were struck from the pay rolls. Also, there 
were to be 10 Khumbaradji soldiers and five assistants 
(miilazim) for each Khumbara, so that the whole corps 
would comprise 500 Khumbaradjf soldiers and 250 
assistants. Out of every ro soldiers, one was to be 
considered as the Ahalife, and the other 9 as his aides 
(yamaks); out of every 5 Khumbaradjis one was to be 
an officer with the title of ser-khalife, and the most 
notable among the officers was to be odjak hetkhiidast, 
another (awash, and another ‘alemdar or standard- 
bearer; beside the chief bombardier (Khumbaradji- 
bashi), who was responsible for the soldiers’ discipline, 
there was to be appointed a superintendent (ndgir) 
from among the state officials (Enver Ziya Karal, 
Selim [1 Pin hatt-1 humdyunlars Nizdm-i cedit (1789- 
1807), Ankara 1946, 45-6; for the text of the regula- 
tion relating to the bombardiers’ corps, see Djewdet, 
Tarikh, vi, 356-8). The barracks for their training 
were built at Haskéy on the Golden Horn shores in 
Istanbul. A more detailed ordinance for the Khumba- 
radjis was prepared and put into effect in 1211/1707 
(Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kisim, no. 40887). In the move- 
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ment to dethrone Selim I11, the Adumbaradjis sided 
with the rebels, but when the Janissary corps was 
abolished in 1241/1826 during the reign of Mahbmid 
II, they supported the government action (Djewdet, 
op. cit., xii, 157; Es‘ad, Oss-¢ gafer, Istanbul 1293, 
passim), When a new army was established under 
the title of the “Asdhir-1 Manstira, the Khumbaradji 
corps was reorganised and retained within it (Lutfl, 
Tarikh, Istanbul 1290, i, 159), but was included in 
the artillery division and was to be headed by the 
Topdju-dashi (later by the Topkhdne-i ‘amire mishir- 
igi). There was one Kiwmbara regiment (alay), with 
two battalions (faburs) in existence in 1248/1832 (Bas- 
bakanhk Argiv Genel Midiirligi, Kamil Kepeci tas- 
nifi, no. 6744), and four years later, 109 cavalrymen 
and 229 foot soldiers, a total of 338 soldiers (Kamil 
Kepeci tasnifi, no. 6750). 
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KHUMM (see cuavix at-kauum] 
KHUNASIRA, an ancient fortified settle- 

ment situated some 60km. to the south-east of 
Aleppo and roo km. to the north-east of Hamat, on 
a route through the desert—on the fringes of which 
it lies—connecting Aleppo with Baghdad. The founda- 
tion of the place is attributed to KhunAsir(a) b. ‘Amr 
of the Band Kinana (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 290 
and ii, 349), but it is probably older than this. Yakat 
(s.v.), who cites also al- Khunasir b. ‘Amr, the repre- 
sentative of Abraha al-Ashram, may be echoing a 
later legend. In the Umayyad period, this chef-lieu 
of the Afra of al-Abass owed its fame to the fact that 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had a stronghold constructed 
there in which he frequently resided (al-Mas‘adi, 
Muriidj, Vv, 343 = § 2188; Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘lak al- 
khatira, ed. D, Sourdel, Damascus 1953, i/t, 28; Tbn 
al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-lalab, ed. S. Dahhan, Damascus 
1951, i, 42, 46). Ibn Hawkal (K. Sarat al-ard*, 179, 
tr. Kramers-Wiet, Beirut-Paris 1964, 176), describes 
the role played by al-Khundsira at a time when the 
state’s power had become relaxed and the routes in 
the interior of Syria were uncertain, so that travellers 
from Aleppo to Baghdad preferred to journey 
through the desert where they could enjoy, for a 
price, the protection of the Bedouins. In 515/1121 it 
was captured and destroyed by Baldwin II, who 
carried off to Antioch the gates of the citadel (Ibn 
al-‘Adim, ii, 201), after which the place was aban- 
doned (N. Elisséeff, Nur al-din, Damascus 1967, i, 
179). Nevertheless, there still exists a place there 
called today Khanasir. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, see BakrI, Mu‘djam, 511; 
Mukaddasi, tr. A. Miquel, Damascus 1963, 129; 
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Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique 
et médiévale, Paris 1927, 261, 273; Cl. Cahen, La 
Syrie du Nord, 293; M. Canard, H'’amdénides, 219- 
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KHUNATHA int BakxkAr B. SALI 8. ‘ABD 
ALLAH AL-MaGuAriri, wife of Mawlay Ism4‘il, 
sultan of Morocco (1082-1139/1672-1727). She was 
highly versed in literature and the religious sciences 
and acted as an adviser to her royal spouse. In 1143/ 
1731, during the reign of her sons Mawliy ‘Abd Allah, 
she performed the Pilgrimage; and at Mecca, she 
bought buildings and established them as awkd/, in 
particular, a house in the Bab al-‘Umra, one of the 
gates of the Holy House, which she placed at the 
disposal of students. The memory of her sumptuous 
pilgrimage was commemorated by the shaykh Aba 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘All al-Husayni al-Shafi'T 
al-Tabari, imém of the Makam Ibrahim, in a splendid 
poem. She died at Fas in Djum4d4 I 1159/May-June 
1746 and was buried in the mausoleum of the Shorfa 
in Fas al-Djadid. 

Her writings include a letter addressed to the 
people to calm their fears over the neighbouring 
Turks, and a commentary on the Is4ba of Ton Hadjar 
al-*AskalAni. 

Bibliography: J. Graberg de Hemsé, Specchio 
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KHUNDJI, Fav. ALLAn B. ROzBIAN (860-927/ 

1455-1521), Persian religious scholar and poli- 
tical writer, who as a staunch Sunni fiercely op- 
posed Shih Isma‘ll, left Iran and fled to Uzbek 
Transoxania, 

Khundjf’s background, both on the side of his 
father (of the famous Razbihan family, cf. Razbihan 
al-Bakli) and of his mother (of the $a‘idi family), 
made him a member of the wealthy and influential 
‘ulama@? of Fars who were important as soyirghdldars 
and who enjoyed the high esteem and the protection 
of the Ak-Koyunlu rulers. KhundjI received an ex- 
ceptional scholarly training; in his native Shiraz he 
studied under the great Shafi‘l Djalal al-Din Dawani 
(g.v.], the author of the AkAlak-i Djalali. Dawant’s 
preoccupation with political thought is likely to have 
influenced Khundji’s own interest in a practical appli- 
cation of the norms of the shari‘a in a post-Mongol, 
Sunni state, as his sophisticated manual of govern- 
ment, Sulaik al-mulik—which he wrote shortly be- 
fore his death on the suggestion of the Uzbek ruler 
‘Ubayd All4h Khan in Bukhari—attests. He was 
introduced to Sifism by Djamal al-Din al-Ardistani, 
a follower of the Suhrawardiyya farika, With him he 
travelled to Egypt and Palestine and he devoted a 
mandkib biography to him which has not, however, 
come down to us. Khundjl himself joined the Djah- 
riyya order, an offshoot of the Nakshbandiyya, 
possibly only after he had left Adharbaydjan and 
Iran and had settled at the Uzbek court, Khundiji 
represents the typical intellectual Safi of his time, 
for whom tasawwuf is an indispensable item in the 
academic curriculum. He wrote a commentary on 
the IVasiyyat-n@ma of ‘Abd al-Khalik al-Ghudjuwant 
{q.v.], one of the great precursors of the Central Asian 
Nakshbandiyya. Khundji eulogised Kh¥adja Baha? 
al-Din Nakshband and extensively quoted his doc- 
trines; he sought and cherished the friendship of the 
disciples of the famous Nakshbandi popular leader 
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Kh*adja ‘Ubayd Allah Abrar [g.v.], who had domi- 
nated religious and political life in Transoxania in 
the second half of the 9th/rsth century. At the same 
time, Khundji fiercely opposed any excess and abuse 
in mysticism, particularly the doctrine that man can 
acquire divine attributes through fand?. For him, 
such exaggerated mysticism was as much irliddd, 
apostasy, as the pernicious ghuluww of Shah Isma‘Tl 
I. Khundjf’s paramount concern in all his writings is 
the protection of the revealed shari‘a from any in- 
fringements. In his sharp differentiation between 
types of mysticism, one is reminded of Ibn Khaldin's 
ShY# al-s@ il ilé tahdhib al-masa@il; an influence from 
Ibn Khaldin on Khundjf cannot be ruled out. Khun- 
dji also severly attacked the semi-pagan religious 
practices of the nomadic Uzbeks, such as the institu- 
tionalised pilgrimage to the tombs of local saints; 
however, he does not seem to have been very succes- 
ful with these admonitions. 

It was from the well-known Mamlik historiogra- 
pher and polyhistorian al-Sakhiw! (g.v.] that Khundji 
owed his initiation into the sciences of hadith, i.e. 
the discipline for which he acquired particular fame 
in his century. In Uzbek Central Asia, he became 
known as the “paragon of the traditionalists” (sanad 
al-muhaddithin). He studied law, theology, the Arabic 
sciences and fadith with al-Sakhawi in Medina; his 
proficiency is attested by the very complimentary 
tardjama which al-Sakhawi, who was normally very 
critical of his students and compeers, included in his 
biographical dictionary of 9th/15th century celebri- 
ties. Among Khundji’s writings on tradition, one 
might mention an Arabic risdla on the big fire in 
Medina in 886/1481, Hidayat al-tasdik ila bikdyat al- 
havik (ed. Muhammad Danishpazhih, in Yadnama-yi 
trani-yi Minorsky, Tehran 1960, 77-113), which is a 
methodically exemplary study based on hadith. 

Khundjt began his public career at the court of the 
Ak Koyunlu Ya‘kiib b. Uzun Hasan, whose attention 
he had attracted in 892/1487 with a copy of his lost— 
possibly panegyrical—work Badi‘ al-samdn fi kissat 
Hayy b. Yakzan. He served as a katib in Ya‘kib’s 
diwan, and dedicated to him and his unfortunate son 
Baysonkor his chronicle of the Ak Koyunlu house, 
the carefully-composed Ta*rikh-i Sdlam-drd-yi amini 
(partial translation by V. Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 
1478-1490—An abridged translation of Fadlullah b. 
Razbihan Khunji's Tarikh-i ‘Alamdra-yi Amini, 
London 1957; full edition under preparation by John 
Woods, Chicago). In this work, which is the most 
important single narrative source on the history of 
the later Ak Koyunlu rulers, Khundj! presents him- 
self as an active courtier, who probably participated 
in the cabal to overthrow Ya‘kib’s first minister “Isa 
of Sava who had tried to re-islamise the fiscal system 
of the state, thus endangering the soydrghdls of 
Khundji’s affluent ‘ulamd? relatives. The most sig- 
nificant of this chronicle are his diatribes 
against IsmA‘ll's grandfather and father, Shaykh 
Djunayd and Haydar [gg.v.], whose self-styled reli- 
gious authority he reviled in vitriolic language. 

After Ism4‘Il's accession to power in 907/rso1, he 
fled in g09/1503 to Kishan, where he wrote his re- 
futation of Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilll’s treatise Kashf 
al-hakk wa-nahdj al-sidk wa ‘l-sawab, entitled Ibjal 
nahdj al-batil wa-ihmal kash{ al-‘afil (partial edn. and 
German tr. by I. Goldziher, Beitrdge zur Literatur- 
geschichte der Sita und der sunnitischen Polemik, in 
SBWAW, Ixxvili (1874), 475-86). There he questions 
the originality and consistency of Imam! figh and 
usil al-fikh, and disqualifies Sh!T dogmatics as a bad 
reprodnction of Mu‘tazill (that is, in itself reprehen- 
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sible) Aala@m. A hundred years later, the Shi Kadi 
Nar Allah Shushtari (d. rorg9/z610), a victim of Dja- 
hingir’s anti-Shi‘l religious policy, again wrote a re- 
futation of Khundji’s treatise. Khundji’s book has 
had a lasting influence on Sht7-Sunnt polemics in the 
Arab lands, even in the zoth century. Khundjf, who 
himself held the ahi al-bay! in high esteem and wrote 
poems in praise of the twelve imams (see the text in 
Muhammad Amin Khundjt, Fad! Allah b. Rasbihan 
Khundji, in Farhang-i Irdn-samin, iv (1335/1956), 
178-9) and, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to Magh- 
had in the company of Shayban! Khan [g.v.], of the 
eighth Jmam SAII Rida (see Khundj!, Mihman-ndma- 
yi Bukhara, ed. Manitihr Sutida, Tebran 1341/1962, 
336-8), accused the Ithna-‘Asharl theologians of 
placing more emphasis on the slander and cursing 
of the Prophet's Companions, and the shaykhayn Ab 
Bakr and ‘Umar in particular, than on the due vener- 
ation of the immaculate family. 

On his flight to the east, which also took him to 
Timfarid and later Uzbek Herat, Khundjl passed 
through Tas, where he was inspired, as he describes 
in a touchingly impressionistic and intimate account, 
by the decaying ruins of al-Ghaz4li’s tomb in the 
solitude of the steppe (Mihmdn-ndma 352). Al-Gha- 
zall was Khundji’s revered model whom he quotes 
extensively. On this occasion Khundji pledged that 
he would make an effort to emulate the great master 
and bring to the land of Khurasin, in this age of 
great calamity, a revival of the orthodox religious 
sciences. He came to Bukhard, to the court of Shay- 
bani Kh4n, the successful Uzbek ruler, who had ended 
Timarid rule in Transoxania and Herat and had con- 
quered most of western Khurasin. He gained access 
to and was to dominate the scholarly madjdlis in 
which the Khan, himself a cultured man, had scholars 
discussing questions on religion, particularly on the 
compatibility of certain policies with the shari%a, e.g. 
the issue whether it was permissible for the Muslim 
Uzbeks to eat the meat of animals slaughtered by 
their semi-pagan Kazak enemies, Khundji compiled 
at the court before 916/510, perhaps at the sugges- 
tion of the ruler himself, the unique “‘guest-book of 
Bukhira” (Mihman-ndma-yi Bukhara, see above; 
partial German tr. by Ursula Ott, Transoxanien und 
Turkestan su Beginn des 16. Jakrhunderts—Das 
Mihman-nima-yi Buhara des Fadlallah 6. Risbihan 
Hungi—Ubersetzung und Kommentar, Freiburg 1973) 
as a token of gratitude to his host and friend Shay- 
ban! Khan. This work defies any formal classification. 
Its beautiful language and style evidences his literary 
talent. We find here, in a loose, more or less chrono- 
logical sequel, passages on tradition, refreshingly 
natural descriptions of the scenery of Turkestan in 

and winter, surprisingly personal and auto- 
biographical sketches (Khundji tells us, unusually, 
much about himself, e.g. his fits of hypochondria), 
and straightforward narrative passages. In the latter 
he e.g. gives an account of the manners of the Kazaks, 
the cousins and at the same time the most dangerous 
enemies of the Uzbeks to their north. He devotes 
special attention to Shaybin! Khan and to his nephew 
‘Ubayd Allah Khan, who much later was to lead the 
Uzbek federation back to political power. 

The impelling idea of the Mihman-ndma was the 
effort to drive Shaybani Khin into attacking and ex- 
terminating the ShI‘i heresy from Iran and reviving 
the legal order of the sunna in Iranian homeland, 
He unsuccessfully opposed the scheme of defeating 
the Kazaks in the rear of the Uzbeks first, before 
marching against the Safavids, whose deeds Khundji 
denounced—in a familiar topos—as even more abomi- 
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nable than the unbelief of the Mrauks, who were 
huffdy ab origine. He expatiates on the apocryphal 
hadith of Harith, both in the Mihmdn-ndma (95-107) 
and in a separate risdla: Hirith, the prototype of 
Shayban!l Khin, saved the true doctrine of Islam 
from a heretic tribe which slandered and vilified the 
companions of the prophet and the four orthodox 
caliphs, an unconcealed allusion to Shah Isma‘ll, the 
foe, and his damnable creatures, the Kizilbash [¢.v.]. 
Khundji’s concept of history is remarkable. He re- 
gards the Uzbeks as another manifestation of the 
nomadic migrations from Inner Asia to the Muslim 
East, destined to overwhelm Iran and ‘Irak and to 


bring back justice to these lands, just as the Saldjiiks © 


had done. He praises the legendary past of the 
Uzbeks and predicts a glorious future for them, He 
elevates Shaybini Khan, beyond the bounds of con- 
ventional encomium, to appear as a mudjaddid of 
his age. 

The catastrophe of Marw in 916/1510, when Shay- 
ban!I Khan was slain in battle by the Safawid army, 
shattered Khundji’s dreams. His advice had proved 
fatal for his protector and sovereign. Taking into 
account the vulnerable personality of the author, 
which shines through so often in the autobiographical 
passages of the Mihman-ndma, this turn of events 
must have had drastic effects on Khundji. He passed 
the following two years in hiding in Samarkand which 
had returned to the rule of the Timurid Babur, Ism4- 
‘“l’s half-hearted ally. In 918/r5r2 Khundjf suddenly 
re-appears delivering an eloquent sermon in Samar- 
kand (cf. Zayn al-Din Mahmaid Wiasifi, Bada?i* al- 
wakd’i, ed. A. N. Boidyrev, Moscow 1961, i, 451), 
which had been recaptured by the Uzbeks under 
‘Ubayd Allah Khan. 

Fulfilling a vow made at the tomb of Shaykh 


Abmad Yasaw! in the hour of greatest affliction, © 


“Ubayd Allah commissioned Khundjf to compile, as a 
guide for a righteous Sunnf ruler, the Sula@k al-mulak 
(ed. Mubammad Niziamuddin, Hyderabad/Dn. 1386/ 
1966). In form this didactic work displays features of 
the Mirror for Princes books; in its topics and in the 
arrangement however, it belongs to the tradition of 
the manuals of government, such as al-Mawardi’s 
al-Atkdm al-sulfaniyya. It represents a highly in- 
telligent attempt to harmonise the norms of the 
shari‘a, as developed in the first centuries of Islam, 
with the realities of a tribal confederation, the body- 
politic of which is nomadic and Turkish, and not 
Islamic. Khundjl gives the prescriptions and legal 
interpretations both according to the Hanafi madhhab 
of the Turkish Uzbeks and his own, Persian, Shafi 
madhhab. He carefully juxtaposes lengthy passages 
on the legal norms, with numerous quotations from 
the kadith and the canonical textbooks, with highly 
realistic and sober opinions on the present state of 
affairs. This can be observed in his treatment of 
taxation; he appears to equate certain aspects of the 
canonical zakdt-duties with the prevailing Mongol 
famghd-imposts. Even more significant is his chapter 
on the djthdd. He took his lesson from the catastrophe 
of Marw. No longer does he call for djihdd against 
the Safawids at all costs, lest the blood of innocent 
subjects of Ism4‘fl be shed. He even concedes (and 
thereby joins the mainstream of traditional Sunni 
polemics) that the Twelver Shi‘I doctrine does allow 
for the observance of the precepts of the shari‘a, 
such as legal marriage contracts, the call to prayer 
etc. We do not know to what degree Khundjt’s en- 
lightened doctrines were taken up by ‘Ubayd Allah, 
an energetic and pious ruler, who despite the bitter 
polemics on both sides, kept religious issues largely 


out of his lung controversy with the Safawids over 
the possession of Khurasan. His fame lived on at 
least in Central Asia; the increasing isolation of 
Transoxania from the Sunni central lands probably 
accounts for the little influence which his writings— 
particularly the Sulak al-muiak, which was explicitly 
directed to a broad audience of Sunn! rulers—exer- 
cised outside the Uzbek domains. An effect on pol- 
itical thought in Mughal India is more likely, yet 
remains to be investigated. 
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KHUNZAL (self designation, Khunzami; Russian 

designations, Khunzall, Gun(d)zall, Gunzebi, Gun- 
zidtsl, Enzebi, Nakhad; other designations, Khunzeb, 
Gunzeb), a numerically small people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Khunzal forms with Bezheta, 
Dido, Ginnkh aud Khvarshi [gg.v.], the Dido division 
of the Avur-Andi-Dido group, of the north-eastern 
Ibero-Caucasian languages. 

According to the Soviet census, in 1926 there were, 
ethnically, 106 Khunzals, and 129 claiming Khunzal 
as their mothe: tongue; in 1933 (estimation by 
Grande) there were 616 Khunzals. The Khunzals 
inhabit four auls on the upper course of the Avar 
Koysu in the Tliarata district of the Daghistdn 
A.S.S.R. They live in the highest and most inacces- 
sible part of mountainous Daghistan. This isolated 
position has protected the Khunzals from exterior 
influences, and they have maintained to a great 
degree many of the patriarchal customs. The Khun- 
zals are Sunni Muslims of the Sh4fi‘l rite. The econ- 
omy has remained traditional: raising sheep with 
a transhumance system, agriculture on terraces, and 
handicrafts (especially leather work). 

Khunzal is a purely vernacular language, and the 
Khunzals use Avar as their first literary and second 
spoken (sometimes first) language, having Avar as 
the language in primary education. Russian is the 
second literary language. They are in fact being cul- 
turally and linguistically assimilated by the Avars. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
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KHURASAN, today the north-easternmost ustan 

or province of Persia, with its administrative capital 
at Mashhad [g.v.]. But in pre-Islamic and carly 
Islamic times, the term “Khurdsin” frequently had 
2 much wider denotation, covering also parts of what 
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are now Soviet Central Asia and Afghanistan; early 
Islamic usage often regarded everywhere east of 
western Persia, sc. Djibal or what was subsequently 
termed ‘Irak ‘Adjami, as being included in a vast 
and ill-defined region of Khurisan, which might even 
extend to the Indus Valley and Sind. Thus the Arme- 
nian geography traditionally attributed to Moses of 
Khoren depicts Khurasian as stretching from Gurgan 
and Kimis in the southeastern Caspian region to 
Badakhshan and Tukharistan on the upper Oxus and 
Bamiyan in the Hindi Kush (see J. Marquart, Evan- 
Sahr, 47 ff.). 

Topographically, Khurasin in the modern, re- 
stricted sense is dominated by a zone of mountain 
ranges running roughly NW-SE, a continuation of the 
Alburz chain, and connecting that chain with the 
Paropamisus and Hindi Kush ranges of northern 
Afghanist4n; in a district such as that of the Kih-i 
Binaliid to the north of Nishapir, these mountains 
rise to 11,200 feet. To the north, open steppes and 
deserts run down through the Soviet Turkmenistan 
SSR to the Caspian Sea and the Ami-Darya basin. 
To the south, there lies an extensive region of land- 
locked deserts and salt flats, such as the Dasht-i 
Kawir, the Dasht-i Lit and the Hilmand basin of 
Sistan, but within this region is situated an important 
upland zone, that of Kain and Birdjand, the early 
Islamic province of Kihistan [g.v.], one massif of 
which, the Kih-i Miminabad, rises to 9,100 feet. 
There is thus considerable topographical diversity, 
but only in the more northerly mountain zone do 
adequate rainfall, perennial streams and accessible 
wells permit a relatively flourishing agricultural and 
pastoral economy; here, the population is quite dense 
for Persia, Elsewhere, and especially in the more 
southerly parts, there is usually an oasis pattern of 
life, with much dependence on wells and on kériss or 
kandts. Also, until the time of Rida Shah Pahlawi 
at least, there was a substantial minority of nomads 
in Khurasan, composed mainly of Géklen and Yomut 
Turkmens, and some Hazaras, Taymiris and Balac- 
{See for the geographical, topographical and demo. 
graphic background, Admiralty handbook, Persia, 
London 1945, and Cambridge history of Iran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, chs, 1, 2, 5, 18, 19; 
and for the historical geography of the older period, 
Marquart, op. cit., Le Strange, 382-432, and Hudiid 
al-Sdlam, tr. Minorsky, § 23). 

The present population of Khurasan is very mixed. 
There is of course the still-important Iranian sub- 
stratum, but there are extensive other groups, such 
as Turkmens, Kurds, Baliit, Arabs, and Taymiris 
and Hazaras from Afghanistan. The presence of these 
varied races is a concomitant of Khurasan’s strategic 
position as a bastion facing Inner Asia and as a 
corridor between the steppes and the civilised, settled 
lands of the Middle East. Pressure on Khurasan by 
the Inner Asian nomads has been intermittent from 
the earliest known times till the later r9th century, 
when permanent political frontiers were established 
and the free movement of peoples thus impeded. 
Khuras4n was therefore the gateway through which 
Alexander the Great passed to Bactria and India, 
and conversely, that by which Turkish peoples from 
the Saldjiiks onwards and then the Mongols entered 
Persia, The result has been an ethnic commingling 
in Khurds4n, especially as the rulers of Persia, 
whether Persian, Arab or Turkish, have, in pur- 
suance of their historic task of defending their north- 
eastern frontiers, at various times planted colonies 
of auxiliaries and guards; for political reasons, col- 
onies of peoples like Lurs were settled there as late 





as the reign of Rida Shah Pahlawi. Nevertheless, 
whilst the basically Iranian ethnic and linguistic na- 
ture of northern Khurasan at least has been overlaid, 
this process has not gone so far as in a Turkicised 
province like Adharbaydjan; the Ka?in and Birdjand 
region, in particular, is still predominantly Persian. 

In Sasdnid times, Khurdsin was one of the four 
great provincial satrapies, and was governed from 
Marw by an Ispahbadh (MP form Spahpat; [see 
ISPAHBADH]). Ya‘kibi, Ta?rikh, i, 201, enumerates 
as comprising Khurdsan under the Sasanids the fol- 
lowing districts: Nishapir, Hardt, Marw, Marw al- 
Ridh, Faryab, Talaqin, Balkh, Bukhara’, Badghis, 
Abiward, Ghartistan, Tis, Sarakhs and Gurgan. In 
times of military expansion, Sasanid arms pushed 
beyond Marw; thus Jabaril, i, 819, says that Arda- 
shir Babakan extended his power over KhW¥irazm 
and Tukharistan. In fact, many local princes must 
have remained as Sasanid feudatories, holding offices 
like those of marzbdns or frontier wardens; many of 
these achieved temporary independence when the 
Sasanid monarchy collapsed under the Arab on- 
slaught. To the immediate east of Sdsanid Khurasan 
lay the lands of their enemies, the powerful northern 
branch of the Hephthalite confederation, with its 
centres in Badghis and Tukh4ristan; Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 405, mentions that there was ruling over Ha- 
rat, Badghis and Pashang a local potentate, called by 
him the ‘asim or ‘mighty one”, who must have been 
a Hephthalite chief. The ancient pattern of hostilities 
between the rulers of Persia and the Hephthalites 
was to be taken up by the Arab governors of Khura- 
san in the Umayyad period (see further, HAYATILA), 

It was at Marw that the last Sasanid Emperor, 
Yazdagird II1, made his stand before his betrayal by 
the local marzban Mahiya and his murder in 31/651. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs had already appeared in Khu- 
rasan. During ‘Umar’s caliphate, forces from Basra 
penetrated as far as Tabasayn in the Great Desert, 
and a determined attack on the province was made 
in the following reign of SUthm4n when ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amir b. Kurayz [g.v.] was governor of Basra (sc. 
from 29/649 till 35/655). An expedition eastwards was 
mounted by the men of Kifa under Sa‘id b. al-‘Asi, 
travelling along the northern route between the 
Alburz and the central deserts, and another one by 
the Basran army under ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir and his 
lieutenant al-Ahnaf b. Kays, approaching via Kirman 
and Tabasayn, a route which was for long preferred 
as an easier and safer route than that of the modern 
highway and railway connecting Tehran and Mash- 
had. It was the Basran army which made most pro- 
gress, and in 31/651-2 reduced Nishapir to obedience, 
receiving the submission of local rulers and former 
Sasanid governors in most of the other towns of 
Khurdsan. In the following year, the last great strong- 
hold of the Sasanids, Marw al-Rdadh, fell to al-Ahnaf 
after fierce fighting, but the local marsban, Badham, 
was confirmed in his office and possessions there in 
exchange for a relatively light tribute. The perma- 
nent pacification of Khurasan was, however, a pro- 
tracted process. Local potentates frequently rebelled 
against Arab control and appealed to outside powers 
like the Hephthalites, the Western Turks or Tiirgesh, 
the Soghdians, and even the Chinese Emperors (who 
claimed a vague sovereignty over Central Asia, and 
with whom certain Sasanid pretenders took refuge). 
In particular, the civil war between ‘Alf and Mu- 
‘awiya meant a relaxation in Khurasan of Arab con- 
trol, which had subsequently to be re-imposed by 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir (re-appointed governor of Basra 
and the east by Mu‘awiya from 41/661 to 44/664) 
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and his generals, Thus an important expedition was 
sent against Sistan and Zabulistan under ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Samura, in the course of which Kabul 
was reached, and according to Baladhuri, Futah, 409, 
Balkh was restored to obedience and the great Bud- 
dhist shrine of Nawbah4r despoiled. 

A period of stronger Arab rule came with the ap- 
pointment in 45/665 of Ziyad b. Abihi as governor 
of Basra and the east. During the Umayyad age, 
authority over the extensive provinces of Khurdsin 
and Sistan (within which were included at times, as 
noted above, such distant regions as Transoxania, 
Farghana, eastern Afghanistan, Makran and Sind) 
was exercised in the first place by the governors of 
Basra, for Basran troops, and especially the men of 
the North Arab or Kaysi tribes of Tamim and Bakr, 
were prominent in the overrunning of the eastern 
Persian lands, though in the governorship of al-Mu- 
hallab b. Abi Sufra (78-82/697-702), considerable 
numbers of that governor’s fellow-tribesmen of the 
Yamani Azd were settled in Khurdsdn. Since the 
turbulent province of ‘Irak always demanded the per- 
sonal presence and attention of the governors of Kifa 
and Basra, the latter appointed deputies in Khurasin 
and often in Sistin also; and all these appointments 
tended to reflect policy trends and personal ascendan- 
cies at the heart of the caliphate in Syria. In Ziyad's 
time, attempts were made, against strong resistance 
from the local peoples and from the Hephthalites, to 
reduce Tukharistin to obetlience. This was achieved 
by al-RabI‘ b. Ziyad and his son ‘Abd Allah, in the 
case of Balkh and the lands up to the Am@-Darya, 
in the years after 51/671, but the Hephthalite threat 
was not finally removed till the governor Kutayba b. 
Muslim captured and killed their leader Tarkhan 
Nizak in 91/710 and took as a hostage the Turkish 
Yabghu (in the Arabic texts, Diabbiya) of Tukhari- 
stan; But even after this, Arab rule was far from 
secure. The Arabs made Marw their military centre, 
and by the end of the rst century A.H. were be- 
ginning to settle down permanently in the Marw oasis 
and probably to intermarry with the indigenous 
Persian population. But their solidarity in the face of 
external threats from enemies like the Tiirgesh and 
Soghdians was adversely affected by the tribal divi- 
sions and feuds between the Kays faction, numeri- 
cally superior and generally dominant, and the Ya- 
mantis, and also by the fact that control by the caliphs 
was difficult to exercise from distant Damascus. See 
for events in Khurasin during the Umayyad period, 
Marquart, EranSahr, 47-70; Wellhausen, Das arabi- 
sche Reich und sein Sturz, Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom 
and its fall, esp. ch. 8; Gibb, The Arab conquests in 
Central Asia; Spuler, Iran, 5 ff.; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cambridge 
1971; idem, The ‘Abbasid revoliution, Cambridge 1970; 
and idem, Khurasan at the time of the Arab conquest, 
in Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorsky, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 479-90. 

The last decades of Umayyad rule were character- 
ised by tribal warfare amongst the Arabs, which, 
amongst other things, delayed the consolidation of 
Arab control across the Ami-Darya in Transoxania; 
noteworthy in this connection is the prolonged revolt 
in Tukhbdristan from 116/734 onwards of al-Hirith 
b. Suraydi [¢.v.]. Large numbers of Arab troops 
continued to reach Khurdsan, so that according to 
the historian Ibn A‘tham al-Kafi, there were 40,000 
Muslims in Khurasan by 112/731. The last Umayyad 
governor there, Nasr b. Sayyar al-Kinani (120-30/ 
738-48) [¢.v.], was faced latterly by the spread of the 
‘Abbasid da‘wa or revolutionary movement from its 
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centre at Marw under a political adventurer of con- 
summate skill, Abii Muslim (¢.v.]. This movement had 
been organised, from the caliphate of Hisham on- 
wards, under local nakibs or representatives of the 
‘Abbasid family in Marw, until Abd Muslim took over 
the leadership there in 128/746, apparently drawing 
his prime support from the older-established Arab 
settlers in the district, those whom Jabari and the 
anonymous author of the Tarikh al-khulafa? edited 
by Gryaznevich call the ahl al-takadum (see Shaban, 
The ‘Abbasid revolution, 155-8). By 130/748 Aba 
Muslim was undisputed master in Marw and Nasr b. 
Sayyar had been forced to flee towards the west. 

Since KhGrasani support was so decisive in the 
rise of the ‘Abbasids, the province enjoyed consider- 
able favour from the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs; cf. the 
encomium of the Khuras4nis as “our party, our 
helpers and the people of our da‘wa” in a khutba or 
oration pronounced at HAshimiyya by al-Mangiir and 
reported by Mas‘idi, Murddj, vi, 203 ff., and the 
similar sentiments quoted from Ibn Kutayba in Mu- 
kaddast, 293-4. Khurasanian guards and officials, the 
Abné@? al-Dawla, continued to be the mainstay of the 
régime till towards the middle of the 3rd/oth century, 
when there began the wholesale adoption of slave 
troops as the nucleus of the Caliphal army and house- 
hold {see GuvutAm]. Many Khurdsinis migrated west- 
wards into ‘Abbasid service, such as the Barmaki 
family from Balkh (see BARAMIKA]; this process was 
accentuated when al-Ma’min, the former governor in 
Marw, achieved the caliphate in 198/813 with the 
support of the Persian east against his brother al- 
Amin. 

The Tahirids [g.v.] governed Khurdsin for the 
‘Abbasids, as faithful servants of the caliphs rather 
than as autonomous rulers, for some fifty years 
(205-59/821-73). They were of arabised, Persian 
mawlé stock, one member of whom had been secre- 
tary to an ‘Abbasid da% or propagandist in Khuras4n, 
Sulayman b. Kathir al-Khuza4. Tahir Dhu ‘l-Yam!- 
nayn was one of al-Ma’min’s generals, and was in 
205/821 appointed governor ot Khurasan and the east. 
The TJahirids were strenuous supporters of Sunni 
orthodoxy and the established Perso-Islamic social 
hierarchy against Shii and older Iranian religious 
movements in the Caspian provinces and Transoxa- 
nia, and also against heterodox currents of Persian 
socio-religious protest which were racking the Persian 
countryside at this time (see G. H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au II* et au III* siécle 
de 'hégire, Paris 1938). Under the Jahirids, Khura- 
sin blossomed economically and culturally. We find 
‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (213-30/828-45) showing his con- 
cern for his province's welfare by his commissioning 
a book on water rights and the regulation of kandfs, 
the characteristic means of irrigation throughout 
much of Khurasain; this Kitab al-Kwni was, according 
to the Ghaznawid historian Gardizi, still in use two 
centuries later. Whereas in the early Islamic period 
Khurisin had been economically and culturally back- 
ward compared with western Persia (cf. E. Herzfeld, 
Khorasan: Denkmalsgeographische Studien zur Kul- 
turgeschichte des Islams in Iran, in Isl., xi (1921), 
107-74), its agricultural prosperity now increased; 
according to Ya‘kibl, Buiddn, 308, tr. 138, the 
kharadj or land tax of Khurasan under the Tahirids 
amounted to 40 million dirhams a year. It benefited 
from commercial traffic connecting “Irak and Bagh- 
dad with Central Asia and the fringes of the Indian 
world, and a luxury product like the edible earth of 
Nishapér was, according to Tha‘alibl, Lafd’if al-ma- 
‘arif, 192, tr. Bosworth, 132, exported all over the 
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Isiamic world, including to Egypt and the Maghrib. 
Above all, Khurasin derived much advantage from 
the transit trade in Turkish slaves, which were a 
regular component of the annual tribute forwarded 
to the caliphs by the early ‘Abbasid governors, the 
‘Pahirids, and later, the Samanids, and which often 
fetched high prices; Ibn Hawkal*, ii, 452, tr. ii, 437, 
says that he saw more than once in Khurdsin slaves 
sold for 3,000 dinars. (Further on the Tahirids, see 
Bosworth, ch. 3, The Tahirids and Saffarids, in Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 90-106). 

The Saffarid adventurer from Sistan, Ya‘kib b. 
Layth, overthrew Tahirid rule in Khurdsan, entering 
their capital Nishapir in 259/873, and in the ensuing 
years, Khurasan was fought over by various con- 
tending generals, until the Simanid amir IsmA‘ll b. 
Ahmad [g.v.] defeated ‘Amr b, Layth in 287/900 and 
incorporated Khurisin into the Samanid dominions. 
Under what is described in the sources as the benef- 
icent rule of the SAmAnids, Khurasan continued to be 
within the mainstream of Sunni religious orthodoxy 
and culture, It had become already under the Tahirids 
a vigorous centre of Arabic literature and of Sunni 
legal and religious scholarship. There is a large re- 
presentation of Khurasani scholars in such literary 
biographical works as Tha‘“alib!’s Yatimat al-dahr and 
the continuations of Bakharzi and Isfahan. Khura- 
sini theologians and traditionists were prominent in 
Sunnf, especially Shafit and Ash‘arl, learning, and 
in such theological and philosophical movements as 
those of the Mu‘tazila and Karramiyya (q.v.]. The 
extremist Shi‘ Ismaili sect had pockets of support 
in the east, and Khurdsdnl ascetics and mystics 
played important réles in the development of Sifism. 
It is, of course, well-known that Khurasan and the 
eastern Iranian world in general had a crucial part 
in the renaissance of the New Persian language and 
its literature from the 3rd/oth century onwards; see 
Browne, LHP, i, 445 ff., and Rypka ef alii, History 
of Iranian literature, 133 ff. 

As the SAim4nid amirate disintegrated in the later 
4th/yoth century under external attack from the 
north and internal revolt by unruly Turkish generals, 
Khurdsin passed under the rule of the Turkish Ghaz- 
nawid dynasty [q.v.). In 384/994 the founder of the 
line, Sebiiktigin, had been given the governorship of 
Balkh and the eastern parts of Khurfsan, and in 
388/998 his son Mahnitid consolidated his power in 
the whole of the province, which was to remain under 
Ghaznawid control for forty years. The riches of 
Khurdsan did much to finance the successful Ghazna- 
wid war machine, but the financial exactions of Ghaz- 
nawid officials and a series of disastrous famines made 
the Sultans’ rule there unpopular. Hence Nishapir 
and the other towns were not averse during the period 
428-31/1037-50 from surrendering to the incoming 
Oghuz nomads Jed by the Saldjik family; and the 
Saldjak victory at Dandankan [g.v. in Suppl.} in 432/ 
1040 sealed the fate of Ghaznawid rule over those 
parts of greater Khurdsin to the west of Badakhshan 
and the central Afghan mountain massif. 

Under the Saidjik Sultans, Khuraésan was an im- 
portant province of their empire, even though the 
founder Toghrfl Beg soon moved his capital west- 
wards from Nishipfir to Ray and Isfahan. Khurasan 
and the east were initially ruled by Toghril’s brother 
Caghri Beg Dawid, whose son and grandson Alp 
Arslan and Malik Shah were to raise the Saldjik 
empire to its apogee. In general, firm rule brought 
peace to the towns of Khurasan. This was temporarily 
ended in the uncertain years after Malik Shah’s death 
in 485/1092—the local historian of Bayhak or Sabza- 


war, [bn Funduk, comments on the recrudescence of 
sectarian strife and the activities of the para-military 
‘ayydr groups in the town—but stability returned 
under the long reign of Sandjar, who was firstly 
governor in the east and then Sultan for a total of 
over sixty years. The intellectual and cultural vitality 
of Khurasan remained unimpaired, and four of the 
original nine madrasas or colleges founded by the 
great Vizier Nizim al-Mulk were, according to his 
biographer Subki, in towns of that province, se. in 
Nishapir, Balkh, Hardt and Marw. One effect of the 
Oghuz migrations into Persia was the arrival of Turk- 
men groups in northern Khurasin, where suitable 
pasture was to be found for their flocks. These no- 
mads remained an unassimilable element of Saldjak 
Khurdsin, until neglect of their interests by the cen- 
tral government drove them into revolt towards the 
end of Sandjar’s reign, leading to the Sultan's own 
capture by the Oghuz and effective deposition in 548/ 
1153. 

In the decades preceding the Mongol invasions, 
post-Saldjjk Khuradsin was held by various Oghuz 
tribal leaders and by former Saldjik generals, and 
was then fought over by the Ghirids and Kh *4razm- 
Shahs (99.v.], until the Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad 
finally overthrew his Ghirid rivals in the opening 
years of the 7th/13th century. (See, for the history 
of Khurasan in the Ghaznawid and Saldjiik periods, 
Bosworth, The Gharnavids, their empire in Afghani- 
stan and eastern Ivan, part II and Il, and idem, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ch. 5, V, ch. 1). 

The Mongol hordes of Cingiz Khan, driving the 
Kh*¥irazm-Shah Dijalal al-Din before them, appeared 
in Khurdsan in 6147/1220, and seized control of its 
towns. Whilst not all of the notorious massacres of 
the Mongols may have been perpetrated at the orig- 
inal surrender of some towns, but at the time of 
subsequent revolts, Marw and Nishapér, which re- 
sisted fiercely in 618/1221, suffered appallingly. Ibn 
al-Athir, xii, 256, places the number of dead in Marw 
at 700,000, and Djuwayni, tr. Boyle, i, 163-4, has the 
figure of 1,300,000 for the Marw oasis as a whole. 
Even allowing for statistical exaggeration, the Mongol 
invasions undoubtedly devastated Khurdsdn to a far 
greater degree than the Oghuz incursions of the 5th/ 
irth century had done, as is amply demonstrated in 
the accounts of European and Muslim travellers and 
geographers of the following period of the Il-Khanids, 
e.g. those of Marco Polo, Ibn BattOta, Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, etc, As well as the population losses and 
destruction of settlements, the increased proportion 
of Turkish and Mongol nomads in the province ac- 
centuated the existing trend from Saldjik times to- 
wards pastoralisation and the decline of agriculture; 
moreover, the arbitrary Mongol system of taxation 
bore especially heavily on cultivators and landholders, 
according to I. P. Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist. of 
Tran, v, ch. 6, Certainly, Khurasan never recovered 
its cultural and intellectual position within Persia 
as a whole; the Il-Khdnids made their centre in 
western Persia, and Djibal, Adharbaydjan and ‘Irak 
became the foci of political activity and artistic and 
literary life. The towns of Khur4san continued to 
suffer from the warfare between the I!-Khanids and 
the Caghatayids, and a place like Harat only became 
a major centre with the florescence of the Timirids 
in the gth/rsth century. 

After the death of the Il-Khanid Aba Sa‘id in 736/ 
1335, various local dynasties arose in Persia, in- 
cluding in Khurasan the Karts or Kurts and the 
Sarbadarids [qq.v.]. The Karts arose in Harit during 
the 7th/r3th century, and successive rulers with the 
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title of malik or king retained power there till the 
deposition by Timir of the last ruler, Ghiyath al- 
Din Pir ‘All, in 791/1389. The Sarbadars stemmed 
from Bayhak, and in the middle years of the 8th/ 
14th century they held this region of western Khura- 
san, extending to Damgh4n and even holding Nisha- 
pir temporarily, till they too were extinguished by 
Timir in 783/1381. Timir made his own capital at 
Samarkand in Transoxania, but his son Shah Rukh 
became governor of Khurdsin for his father in 799/ 
1397 and ruled there for fifty years until his death in 
850/1446-7. Towns like Hardt and Marw were rebuilt, 
and a considerable degree of prosperity restored; and 
under the Timarid prince Husayn b. Mansiir b. Bay- 
kara (875-911/1470-1506) (g.v.], Hardt and Khurasan 
enjoyed a period of political stability and of brilliant 
cultural and artistic life. 

In the early roth/r6th century, Khurasan was over- 
run by the Ozbeg chief Muhammad Shaybint Khan 
and his hordes, but three years later, in 9125/1510, 
the Safawid Shah Ism4‘l I killed the Khan and in- 
corporated Khuras4n into the Safawid dominions, 
The Safawids were, however, unable to hold Balkh, 
and lost it permanently in 922/1516. Warfare with 
the Ozbegs remained endemic in northern Khurasan, 
with the possession of frontier towns like Marw os- 
cillating between the two powers. Noteworthy in the 
Safawid period—one in which Persia became in 
majority a Shit land—was the rise in importance 
of the great shrine of the Imam ‘AII al-Rida [9.v.] 
at Mashhad, originally the village of Sanabad, where 
both the eighth Imam of the Shia and the Caliph 
Hariin al-Rashid were buried. The shrine was already 
splendidly ornamented in Il-Khanid times, as Tbn 
Battiita noted (Rihla, iii, 77-9, tr. Gibb, iii, 582-3), 
and was increasingly enriched by the Timdrids and 
Safawids. Shah ‘Abbas I endeavoured to encourage 
the Sh!l pilgrimage to Mashhad, since the holy places 
of ‘Irak, such as Nadjaf and Karbala’, were often in 
Sunnf, Ottoman hands. In the comparatively peace- 
ful period of Kadjar rule, Mashhad gradually attained 
its modern position as the principal city of Khurasan. 

With the resurgence of tribalism and the political 
upheavals of the r2th/18th century, Mashhad became 
N&dir Shah's capital, and he made his military re- 
doubt in the massif of Kal‘at-i Nadiri in northern 
Khurasan, but after Nadir’s death in 1160/1747, the 
eastern parts of Khurasin passed for a while into 
the control of the Durrant Afghan chief Ahmad Shah 
(¢.v.], and by 1163/1750, Balkh, Harat, Mashhad and 
NishSptr were all in his possession. But the blind, 
half-Safawid grandson of Nadir, Shah Rukh, had 
meanwhile been raised to power in Khurasan, and 
remained there as nominal ruler at least till his death 
in 1210/1796. 

Once Agh4 Muhammad Kadjar had made firm his 
power over the whole land of Persia, control over 
Khurisin was fully restored to the central govern- 
ment, now installed in Tehran. But the depredations 
of the Ozbegs and other Turkmens continued to make 
life in northern Khurasdn chronically insecure; the 
progress of commerce and agriculture was inhibited, 
and many Persians were carried off and enslaved 
by raiders from the Central Asian amirates. These 
causes of friction were only ended by the Russians’ 
virtual annexation of Khiwa in 1873 and the crushing 
of the Tekke Turkmens at Gék Tepe in 1881. After 
this last victory, the Persian government was not 
strong enough to withstand Russian pressure, and 
the Russians annexed the Marw oasis in 1884. Rela- 
tions with the amirs of Afghanistan had meanwhile 
continued to be bad, with contention over possession 
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of H&rat. The town was besieged in vain by the 
Persians in 1838, and Nasir al-Din Shah fought a 
brief war with Britain in 1856-7 over a temporary 
Persian seizure of Harat. After this, overt Persian 
attempts on these districts of western Afghanistan 
ceased, though disputes over the demarcation of the 
boundary between Khurisin and Afghanistan were 
not finally settied till the definitive demarcation of 
the whole boundary as far south as Sistan in 1934-5. 

Khurasan and the provincial capital Mashhad are 
now fully connected with Tehran by a metalled road, 
a railway and air services. The present population 
of the province (1966 census) is 24 millions, with 
Mashhad now the third largest city of Persia with 
409,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: This is largely given in the 
article, but note for the earlier period the flourish- 
ing genre of local histories, e.g. of Bayhak, Nisha- 
pir, Balkh and Har&t (see Storey, i, 353 ff.). The 
political and social history of the province must be 
largely extracted from such general works as the 
books of Spuler, Jran and Die Mongolen in Iran, 
Sykes’ History of Persia, the relevant chapters of 
the Cambridge history of Islam, i, and above all, 
the published and forthcoming volumes iv-viii of 
the Camb. hist. of Iran. For the roth and early 
2oth centuries, the works of European, mainly 
British, travellers, officials, consuls, etc. are a 
prime source, e.g. those of J. B. Fraser, C, Metcalfe 
MacGregor, the Hon. G. C. Napier, the Hon. G, N. 
Curzon, C. E. Yate, P. M. Sykes, W. Ivanow, etc. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

Band KHURASAN, the dynasty which, taking 
advantage of the anarchy initiated in Zirid Ifrikiya 
by the Hilall invasion, governed Tunis 454-522/ 
ro62-1128 and 543-554/1148-59. When leaving Kay- 
rawin to take refuge in al-Mahdiyya (449/1057), the 
Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis had left Kayraw&an and 
Tunis in the protection of a Sanhadiji chieftain IXa?id 
b. Maymiin. The latter seems to have exercised no 
authority at Tunis, which was probably evacuated 
by the Sanhidja, regrouping at al-Mahdiyya or in 
Hammiadid territory, and independent. Ibn Khaldin 
states that it fell prey to a Hilali amir, a son-in-law 
of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, ‘Abid b. Abi 'l-Ghayth who re- 
duced the inhabitants to slavery; this episode, un- 
dated, seems to have been no more than an isolated 
raid of which the effects were short-lived. According 
to the same author, a mercenary leader, Kahrin b. 
Ghannish, who became governor of Tunis, was 
banished from there because of his bad administra- 
tion; subsequently he made a stronghold for himself 
in the arches of the aqueduct at Manzil Dahman, a 
refuge of brigands which the Tunisians succeeded in 
destroying with the aid of the Riyabid amir Mubriz b. 
Ziyad. One imagines the Tunisians paying ransoms 
and tribute to the nomads, the rulers of the plains, 
but wishing to be protected against these marauders. 

In the West, the HammAdid principality, still in- 
tact, and indeed reinforced by the downfall of the 
Zirid state, passed into the hands of an energetic, 
far-sighted sovereign, al-NAsir (454/1062), His power 
was quickly consolidated by the rallying to his side 
of Sfax and Kastiliya, It was only to be expected 
that Tunis should have considered doing ‘the same 
thing, and accordingly a delegation of Tunisian 
shaykhs went to the Kal‘a to ask the Hammidid 
prince to choose them a governor. According to Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Nasir, prudently no doubt, contented him- 
self with advising them to choose for themselves a 
shaykk who would govern them whilst he confined 
himself to observing them, taking his time to study 
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the situation (yakdmu bi-amrihim khalala ma yanguru | Muharram 499 to rath Radjab 500 with the title of 


tlayhim); they chose one of the leaders of their own 
community but he refused, and it was then that ‘Abd 
al-Hakk b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Khurisin took power in 
the name of al-Nasir, According to Ibn Khaldin, 
“Abd al-Hakk was appointed by the HammAdid im- 
mediately following the reception of the embassy of 
the Tunisian shaykhs. This historian, who makes no 
mention of the election of a Tunisian shaykh, pro- 
posed initially by al-Nasir, seems to have condensed 
his account of events; possibly there was a second de- 
putation which returned with the designation of the 
Khurdsanid, or even with the governor in person. 

Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hakk b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b, 
Khurdsan, a native of Tunis, was quite probably, 
says Ibn Khaldin, of Sanh4dji origin; without this 
affirmation one would have to postulate for him a 
Khburasini descent; in Tunisian dialect, Khurasin 
became Khrisan (the cupola of Sidf BG Khris4n). 

He bore only the title of ghaykh and ruled the 
city assisted by a council of shaykhs, a kind of senate 
partaking, no doubt, of the nature of the Berber 
djama‘a. Nothing more is known of the institutions, 
certainly of a rudimentary nature, of this oligarchic 
republic. ‘Abd al-Hakk showed himself a good ad- 
ministrator, knowing how to assert himself and gain 
the sympathy of the population. To put an end to the 
brigandage of the Hilali Arabs, he had the wisdom to 
agree to pay them an annual tribute (#dwa ma‘ldma); 
this modus vivendi probably made conditions favour- 
able for the exploitation of neighbouring lands, for 
the provision of food supplies, for industry, and 
commerce. 

The Hammiadid suzerainty seems to have been no 
more then nominal; besides, al-Nasir was occupied 
warding off the Hilali peril and in 457/1064-5, at 
Sabiba, he suffered a defeat as great as that of the 
Zirid at Haydarin in 443/1052. Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz 
b. B&dis took advantage of his cousin's defeat to 
attack Tunis (458/1065-6); after a siege lasting four- 
teen months, ‘Abd al-Hakk submitted to him and 
recognised his suzerainty, but the authority of the 
Zirid of al-Mahdiyya seems to have been exercised 
in Tunis no more than had been that of the Hamma- 
did of IXal‘a, ‘Abd al-Hakk governed for a further 
thirty years until his death (488/1095). His son ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz succeeded him. One may suppose, on the 
basis of an inscription on the foundation of a mosque 
dated Ramadan 485/5 Oct. - 3 Nov. 1092 where he is 
called al-shaykh al-adjall (the most venerable shaykh) 
that before his father’s death he bore at least some of 
the authority. In addition, the frieze on the cupola 
of Sidi Bai Khrisan says that this mausoleum was 
built in Djumada II 486/29 June - 27 July 1093 by 
“the victorious power" (al-suljan al-mansir) Abd 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Abu ‘I-Tahir *Isma‘l, 
both of them sons of shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Khurasan; from this we may suppose that 
at this date, ‘Abd al-Hakk, doubtless aged and sick, 
had handed over the reins of government to his two 
sons. It seems that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, whom Ibn Khaldin 
accuses of “a feeble spirit", at least to a certain 
extent shared power with his brother Isma‘Il. 

Tunis must have broken with the Zirid of al- 
Mahdiyya, since the sources state that Tamim 
attacked and took it again in 491/1097-8. 

The epitaph has survived of shaykk Ab Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b, Khurasan who 
died on sth Muharram 499/17th Sept. 1105, also that 
of the amir Abu 'l-Tahir IsmA‘ll b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Khurasin, who died on 12th Radjab s500/8th March 
1107; so the latter must have reigned from sth 


amir. Had he seized power? Had he aimed a blow at 
the power of the council of elders? Whatever the 
explanation, his nephew Abmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz put 
him to death and his son Abi Bakr b. Isma‘ll fled to 
Bizerta. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Khurisan showed himself a dictator, abolishing the 
authority of the shaykhs, many of whom were exiled 
to al-Mahdiyya and elsewhere, and he sought the 
favour of the jurists with whom he liked to surround 
himself. He built the Kasr (palace) of the Bani 
Khurais4n, surrounded Tunis with ramparts and ob- 
tained from the Hilali Arabs a guarantee to watch 
over the safety of travellers. Ibn Hamdis wrote a 
panegyric of this prince, considered by Ibn Khaldin 
the most remarkable of his family. 

In 510/1116-17, he was obliged to submit to ‘Ali 
the Zirld of al-Mahdiyya who sent an army to besiege 
Tunis, but in 514/1r20-1 it was al-‘Aziz the Hamma- 
did of Bougie who laid siege to Tunis and imposed 
this suzerainty upon it. Finally, in 522/1128, a general 
of the Hammadid Yahya b. al-‘Aziz attacked Tunis. 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz went out of the city, sur- 
rendered and was banished, with all his family, to 
Bougie where he died. Tunis was entrusted to Ham- 
m4did governors who continued to rule there until 
543/1148-9. 

There followed for the Tunisians a period of 
anarchy; they were threatened simultaneously by the 
Normans—already masters of Djerba (530/1135), of 
Tripoli (541/1146), of Gabés (whose chieftain, a 
usurper, recognized them in about 541/1146-7), of al- 
Mahdiyya, of Sousse and of Sfax (these three taken 
in the same year, 543/1148)—and by the Hammadids 
of Bougie who were making preparations to subjugate 
them unconditionally; in addition, they were harassed 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, the Riyabid amir of La Malga 
(al-Mu‘allaka, between Tunis and Carthage). They 
took as their chief the kddi Abd Mubammad ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, son of the imdm Abu 'l-Hasan. With his 
approval, they made an astonishing volte-face, de- 
ciding to appoint Mubriz b. Ziyad as their king. In 
reply to their invitation, the Riyahid approached 
Tunis; the Addi and the shaykhs came in procession to 
meet him; but a cry taken up by the crowd, “No 
obedience to an Arab or a Ghuzz (sc, a Turcoman)”, 
caused the enterprise to fail. It seems that the ruling 
class, having acted out of realism or for the defence 
of their own interests, were foiled by public opinion. 
Mubriz b. Ziyad made his way back to La Malga 
where he was joined by the kadi who had been chased 
out of Tunis. 

In order to put an end to the civil war, the Tuni- 
sians decided on a restoration of the Bani Khurasan. 
A deputation went to Bizerta to fetch Aba Bakr b. 
Isma‘l b. ‘Abd al-Hakk who was hauled up at night 
over the city walls of Tunis in a wicker basket. This 
secret entry, which is not adequately explained by 
the closure at night of the city gates, suggests that 
the population was not unanimous in the decision 
to adopt him as amir. Seven months later he was 
betrayed by his brother’s son, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz who seems to have had him drowned. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Isma‘Il b. ‘Abd al-Hakk 
remained in power for about ten years, He killed the 
hadi Abu 'l-Fadi Dja‘far b. Halwan, his son and the 
son of his sister Ibn al-Bannad, fearing lest they 
conspire against him with the Arabs, doubtless with 
Mubriz b. Ziyad. 

Nevertheless, it was thanks to a unit commanded 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, which had penetrated into Tunis, 





that the inhabitants, under siege by Abi Muhammad | 
£Abd Allah, son of the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, made a successful sortie and forced the 
enemy to retire. On the last day of Djumada 1 552/ . 
roth July 1157, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz reported 
to the archbishop of Pisa the victory which he had 
just won over the Masmida, in a letter preserved in | 
the archives of Pisa confirming the verbal terms of a | 
commercial treaty between Pisa and Tunis. 

He was succeeded by his nephew ‘AIT b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. Khurasan (in 
about mid-February 1159). But five months later 
(about mid-July 1159), Tunis was laid under siege 
by a formidable army and fleet under the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, and surrendered. A deputation of twelve 
(or seventeen) shaykks went to ‘Abd al-Mu’min to | 
ask for peace. After an initial refusal, and long equiv- | 
ocation, he accepted, In the list of these shaykhs, | 
unfortunately incomplete, we notice nine names: 
three brothers, the Bani ‘Abd al-Sayyid, Hashimi 
sharifs (the epitaph of another member of this line, 
dating from 528/1113, is qualified by fakih and imam), | 
and two sons of Mansir IsmA‘%l and their paternal 
cousin; so we are dealing here with an oligarchy, and, 
once more, it is making terms with the enemy. In fact, 
*Abd al-Mu’min promised to respect the lives, families 
and goods of the shaykhs who had come to negotiate, 
in return for their readiness to surrender, but he 
made the same guarantees to the other inhabitants 
of the city and environs only after they had handed 
over to him half of their goods. 

The last of the Khurasanids, ‘Ali b. Ahmad, had 
not only to surrender half of his goods, but also to 
accept exile in Bougie; once these conditions were 





accepted, he left Tunis that same day, but died on 
the road. 

Tunis has kept some relics of the Bané Khurdsan, 
sc. the mosque of the Djami* al-Kasr (ca. 499/1106), 
which probably adjoined their palace (no longer in 
existence), and not far from Sidi Bi Khris4n street, 
a Kubba, their funeral mausoleum in the centre of a 
necropolis excavated by S. M. Zbiss, to whom we owe 
the establishment of an epigraphic musuem and the 
publication of a number of tomb-inscriptions of the 
men and women of this family. 

Bibliography: exhaustive references in H. R. 
Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, i-ii, 
Paris 1962, index, 842. (H. R. Iprts) 
KHURASANI, Axndso MuttA Munammap 

Kigim (1839-1911), a distinguised Shi‘! mudj- 
tahid of Iran; born in Tas, he received his early 
education in Mashhad, pursued traditional studies 
including natural philosophy in Tehran in 1860, and 
moved to Nadjaf in 1861 for further studies. He 
Studied under Mirzi Hasan Shirazi, the then sole 
mardja‘-i taklid of the Sh!T world. After the latter’s 
death (1894), Khurdsdni was recognised as the legi- 
timate successor to Shirazi, He proved to be a re- 
sourceful teacher, lecturing daily before more than 
1,000 students of «sil al-fikh and producing as 
graduates of his courses some 120 mudjtahids (Mahdi 
al-Misawl, Ahsan al-wadi‘a, i, Nadjaf 1968, 147-8). 
He established three religious (ibid., 148) and some 
modern schools in ‘Irak (‘Abd Allah al-Fayydd, al- 
Thawra al-Irakiyya al-kubrd sana 1920, Baghdad | 
1967, 82 ff.). Since 1906 Khurdsini’s name has been as- | 
sociated with the Persian Constitutional Revolution 
as one of its most influential supporters, He and 
two other mudjtahids, Tihrant and MAzandard4nl, 
issued numerous fatwds and manifestos, sent many | 
telegrams, wrote many letters to responsible authori- 
ties in Persia and Turkey, and organised two uprisings. 
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Led by Khurd4sanl, the Persian ‘u/amé? of “Irak inten- 


sified their campaign after Mubammad ‘AI Sb&h's 
abrogation of the constitution in 1908, and in a fatwa 
they declared that obedience to the Shah and the 
payment of taxes to his government were un-Islamic 
(Ahmad Kasravi, Tarikh-i Mashrija-yi Irdn, Tehran 
1951, 730) and strongly condemned their clerical 
opponent Shaykh Fadl Allah Nari (ébid., 528). Khura- 
sani’s activities were not favoured by ‘Abd 4l-Hamid. 
II of Turkey. Thanks to the Young Turks’ Revolu- 
tion of 1908, however, there appeared a degree of 
mutual co-operation between the ‘ulamd? and the 
Turks, and Khurasini openly supported the Turkish 
Revolution. He even threatened to dethrone ‘Abd al- 
Hamid upon the latter’s counter-revolution in 1909 
(Sayyid Muhammad Hasan Nadjafi Katant, Sivdhat« 
shark, Mashhad 1972, 474-6). 

Living in an Ottoman province, ‘Irak, KhurasAnt 
and other Persian constitutionalists seem to have 
been led to an agreement of expedience with the 
Young Turks. We see Khurasani, for instance, sanc- 
tioning the Pan-Islamic policy of the Young Turks 
(RMM, xiii (1911), 385-6) and at times, despite his 
being a Shi'l mudjtahid, calling the Ottoman sultan 
“caliph” (al-Irfan, i (1909), 240-1; Nizam al-Din- 
Zada, Hudjim-i Ras bi-Iran, Baghdid 1913, 45). In 
support of the sultan, he also declared a holy war 
against the Italian invasion of Libya in 1911 (al- 
“Jim, ii (1911), 246-7, 290-7, 338-42). In return, 
Khurasani appealed to the sultan to interfere in 
favour of the Persian constitutionalists: once in 1909 
when he was successfully working towards the de- 
thronement of the foreign-backed Shah (al-‘Irfan, i 
(1909), 240-1), and another time when, upon the 
Anglo-Russian invasions of Iran in r911, the deposed 
Shah vainly attempted to regain his throne (Hudjfim-t 
Ras, 45-6). In both cases Khurasani, leading many 
of his supporters, set out for Persia to mobilise the 
masses; the first uprising was stopped because of 
the Shah's downfall (al-‘Jrfan, i (1909), and iv (1912), 
36-40), and the second one was postponed because of 
Khurasant's sudden death (Hudjdm-i Ras, 58-67). 

Despite the allegation concerning Khurdsant’s ties 
to the Oudh Bequest (Mahmid Mahmad, Tarikh-i 
rawabif-i siydst-yi Iran va Ingilis, Tehran 1953, vi, 
1741-5), be does not seem to have favoured the 
British, Since the Russian troops were suppressing 
the Persian Revolution and the British were thought 
to have supported it, Khurdsan! sent delegates to the 
British Consulate in Baghdad seeking co-operation 
(Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Shi‘ism and constitutionalism in 
Tran; a study of the role played by the Persian residents 
of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977), though this 
proved useless because of the British commitment 
to the 1907 Convention. From then on, we see Khura- 
sani in an equal opposition to the two powers, He 
expressed his deep mistrust in the Shah, and paid 
no attention to the intercession of the two powers 
under whose pressures the Shih had to promise the 
re-establishment of the Persian constitution; Khura- 
sani only insisted upon the deposition of the Shah 
and the declaration of a genuine constitutional régime 
(Hairi, Why did the ‘Ulaméa? participate in the Persian 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905-19097, in WI, xvii 
(1976-7). 

Bibliography : (in addition to the sources given 
above): Mubammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘érif al-ridjdl, 

i, Nadjaf 1964; Ahmad Kasravl, Tarikh-i hidjdah- 

sila-yi Adharbaydjan, Tehran 1954; Mubammad 

Nazim al-Islam Kirmini, Tarikh-i bidari-yi Ivdni- 

yan, i-ii, Tehran 1953, 1970; Muhammad ‘AII 

Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab, i, Tabriz 1967; Mahdi 
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Bamdad, Sharh-i lal-i ridjal-i Iran, i, Tehran 1968; 

E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, 

Cambridge roro. (Asput-Hapi Harri) 

At-KHURAYMI [see an va‘kOp AL-KHURAYMI) 

at-KHORI, Faris (1875 ?-1962) a Syrian politi- 
cian, a Christian, who played a very important 
role over a period of almost half a century. Born in 
a Lebanese village on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
he studied at Sayda then at the school in Beirut 
which was later to become the American University, 
while also working as a teacher. When family affairs 
took him to Damascus in 1899, he took up residence 
in the Syrian capital, learned Turkish and French 
and was employed as an interpreter in the British 
consulate. His political career began in 1909 when 
he joined the Committee of Union and Progress. As 
legal adviser to the municipality of Damascus (r9ro- 
38) he was elected a member of the municipal council 
of the town in 1914, took part in 1928 in the Council! 
of State which met in Istanbul, participated in the 
creation of the Arab Academy, and then occupied a 
number of important political offices: Minister of 
Finance in 1920, of National Education in 1926, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies in 1943 and 
then from 1946 to 1949, and President of the Council 
of Ministers in 1944-5 and in 1954-5. At the same 
time, he was President of the Bar of Damascus 
(1920-36), for a short time Professor of Law (1922), 
a founder member of the People's Party (1925), then 
of the Nationalist Bloc (al-K utla al-Wafanlyya, 1928), 
and was a member of the delegation which negotiated 
with France the Treaty of 1936. After the war he was 
appointed Syrian delegate to the United Nations, and 
presided over the Security Council in 1947 and 1948, 
He retired from active life in 1955 and died on 2 
January 1962. 

Faris al-Khari wae a calm, level-headed man whose 
essential aim was to achieve the supremacy of justice. 
He was a man of great culture and erudition, and his 
powers of oratory were widely recognised, After the 
beginning of this century he took an interest in 
events outside the Arab world and derived from them 
the inspiration for his literary, more precisely his 
poetic, production, for this man of politics was also 
a poet. His classical background gave him the idea 
in 1898 of preparing an anthology entitled Shudhar 
al-dhahab fi lataif al-SArab which has remained un- 
edited, but he continued subsequently to compose 
verses, of which the total number is close to 2,000. 
His poetry is neo-classical in style and comprises a 
number of kasidas on various events, notably on the 
Russo-Japanese War, panegyrics and obituary trib- 
utes dedicated to his friends or to distinguished 
personalities, a single hidja? (of sultan ‘Abd al-Hamld 
II, which he Jater regretted), and some love poems, 
including three muwashshahat; another product of his 
classical education is a takhmis of the niiniyya of 
Ibn Zaydiin (q.v.]. He also found the time, in spite of 
his many commitments, to write two legal works: a 
Miidjaz fi ‘ilm al-maliyya (1924, 1937) and the Usa! 
al-muhakamat al-hukakiyya (2nd ed. 1936). 

Bibliography: In addition to the archival in- 
formation held by the family, whose material is 
unedited, there have been two monographs on 

Faris al-Khiri: Hanna al-Khabbas and Djurdj 

Haddad, Faris al-Khari, Beirut 1952, and Mubam- 

mad al-Farhani, Faris al-Khiri wa-ayydm la tunsd, 

Beirut 1964. See also Cahiers de l'Orient Contempo- 

rain, Paris, i-xxxii (1945-55), index; Nasim Sh. al- 

Khirri has presented at the Lebanese University in 

1973 a Diwan Faris al-Khiri containing all of his 

poetic work which is accessible, together with a 


detailed bibliography; this work should be publish- 
ed. {Ep.) 
AL-KHURMA, an oasis in western Saudi 
Arabia situated at lat. 21° 54’ N and Jong. 42° 2’ E, 
which became prominent in Arabian politics during 
the first quarter of this century. The oasis lies in the 
middle reaches of WAd! Taraba or Turaba (also shown 
on maps as W4di Subay‘), The companion oasis of 
Taraba (g.v.], capital of the tribe of the Bukaim, is 
farther up the valley about 75 km. to the south-west. 
Another 75 km, downstream from al-Khurma the 
valley passes by the wells of al-Kunsuliyya and then 
ends at ‘Irk Subay‘, whose sands keep the flood- 
waters from joining the main drainage system emp- 
tying into Wadi 'l-Dawéasir [see (DJ AzTRAT) AL-‘ARAR]. 
The oasis is close to the northern tip of Harrat Nawa- 
sif, the southern part of which is called Harrat al- 
Bukim. The road from al-Khurma to al-T@if runs 
south of west over the range of Hadn, often taken as 
marking the eastern geographical limit of al-Hidjaz 
{g.v.]. About S80 km, north of al-Khurma is the an- 
cient gold mine of Zalim, attempts to rework which 
in recent times proved a failure. Beyond Zalim to the 
north is the present main highway from Djudda and 
Mecca to al-Riyad (Darb al-Hidjaz); earlier, many 
pilgrims and a considerable amount of trade went 
along the track through al-Kunsuliyya and al- 
Khurma. 

The relatively small population of al-Khurma is 
made up of tribesmen from the western section of 
Subay* [g.v.], who regard the oasis as their capital, 
Sharifs, and black freemen. The chief place in the 
oasis is Kasr Khalid, named after a former Amir (see 
below), and the other principal settlements are al- 
Sik and al-Sulaymiyya. 

Unlike Taraba, al-Khurma is not mentioned by 
Hamdani, though it may have been inhabited even 
before his time. Its first appearance in history seems 
to have been in r2r2/r798, when the Sharif Ghalib 
b. Mus&a‘ad, a determined foe of the Wabhabiyya 
[g.v.], pitched his camp there with a host of “Be- 
douins, townsmen, Egyptians (masdriyya), and 
Maghribis” (Ibn Bighr, i, 112) while making a sweep 
through the southwestern oases in an effort to halt the 
spread of the reform movement. Surprised by Wah- 
habi warriors under the leadership of Hadi b. Kar- 
malaof Kahtan and Rubayyi* b. Zayd of the DawAsir, 
Ghalib and his host fled pell-mell, losing many hun- 
dreds of men and rich booty. This catastrophe com- 
pelled Ghalib to rescind in 1213/1799 the ban that for 
some years prevented the Wahhdbis of Nadjd from 
making the pilgrimage. 

With the resurgence of the Wahhabiyya in this 
century under ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Su‘id, possession of 
al-Khurma became a crucial issue. Many Khurmans 
had remained attached to the reform movement since 
the preceding century. As Wahh4b! proselytising also 
won new adherents in the west, the Sharif al-Husayn 
b. ‘All of Mecca tried to assert sovereignty over al- 
Khurma, which would have carried his authority well 
towards the east, In the words of Philby, ‘““Khurma 
itself was a locality of little importance, economically 
or politically, though it occupied a strategic position 
as the back-door to Najd. Its real significance was 
as a symbol of the struggle for Arabian hegemony, 
which had now been transferred from the old cock- 
pit of the Qasim [see at-kagim) to the frontiers of the 
Hijaz” (Arabian jubilee, 60). The British government 
held that al-Khurma, which it thought was not very 
far away from al-Ta?if (the actual distance is 190 
km,), fell within al-Husayn's sphere. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
on the other hand, avowed that he had inherited all 
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the territory that had belonged to his forefathers, | 
including al-Khurma. 

The Sharif Khalid b. Mansiir Ibn Lu’ayy, said to 
have been named amir of al-Khurma by al-Husayn, 
became a convert to the Wabhdbiyya, as a result of 
which al-Husayn detained him in Mecca for a time; 
al-Husayn also rebuked the Hanbali £a¢i of al-Khur- 
ma for preaching in the Wahb4b!I vein. The Khurman 
Wahhabis were devout enough to be reckoned as be- 
longing to the ranks of the Ikhw4n [¢.v.]. Late in 
1335/1917 al-Husayn’s son ‘Abd Allah delivered ulti- 
mata to Khalid demanding that he return to his 
original loyalty. Khalid rejected the ultimata, and 
the Khurmans called on ‘Abd al-‘Aziz for help. Sym- 
pathetic though he was to their cause, he was occupied 
elsewhere and could do little for them. During 1336/ 
1918, expeditions sent by al-Husayn to subdue al- 
Khurma were repulsed one after another by Khalid 
and the Ikhwin. 

Infuriated by the tenacious and successful resist- 
ance of the little oasis, al-Husayn in Sha*ban 1337/ 
May 1919 deputed his son ‘Abd Allih with a martial 
array, well armed by Arabian standards, to settle 
accounts there once and for all. On the way, ‘Abd 
Allab paused at Taraba, where Khalid and the Ikh- 
wan, striking suddenly at night, won a signal victory 
reminiscent of the one achieved by their Wahhabi 
predecessors over the Sharif Ghalib. No serious mili- 
tary obstacle then barred the way to al-T@if and 
Mecca, but ‘Abd al-‘Aziz chose to bide his time. 
When the move in that direction leading to the cap- 
ture of Mecca was finally made in 1343/1924, al- 
Khurma and Taraba provided the springboard for 
Khalid and the Ikhwan. 

The hidjra of the Ikhwin beside Khalid’s castle 
in al-Khurma is said to have been founded after the 
battle of Taraba. The British explorer Philby visited 
the oasis in 1336/1917 and again in 1351/1932, as well 
as a year or two before that while hunting with ‘Abd 
al-SAziz. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
under AL-tkHWAN, see ‘Uthmin b. Bishr, ‘Unwan 
al-madjd, Mecca 1349; H. Philby, Arabian high- 
lands, Ithaca, N. Y. 1952; G. Troeller, The birth of 
Saudi Arabia, London 1976. (G. Rentz) 
KHURRAMABAD, chief town of the shahristan 

of the same name in the Iranian province of 
Luristan (ustan 6), situated in long. 48° 21’ E., Jat. 
33°29’N.; population of the shahristan (1966); 
259,000, elevation above sea-level: 4,700 feet. 

The town is first mentioned under its present name 
in the 8th/rqth century by Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
who states: “this was fine town, but it is now in 
ruins" (Nuszhat al-kulab, 74). To the south-east of the 
town, along the banks of the Khurramabad river, and 
also to the south-west, are remains dating from the 
time when the site, then known as Diz-i Siyah, was 
the capital of the Saldjik atabegs of Lur-i Kutik {g.v.], 
who governed the area from 580/1184 and whose last 
representative was killed by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1006/ 
1597. At a still earlier date, the Sasdnid town of 
Shapirkh dst seems to have occupied the site (thus 
Minorsky, in EJ*, LuristAn, who supports Rawlinson 
contra Le Strange, Lands, 201-2). 

This mountainous region, inhabited by Luri-speak- 
ing tribes, remained remote until almost the end of 
the 13th/rgth century, when it was finally opened up | 
by the construction of the Tehran-Ahwaz highway; 
this reduced to 12 days the 40-50 days previously 
required for the journey from the Persian Gulf to | 
Tehran via Shiraz. 
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in the text): ‘All RazméarA (ed.), Farhang-+ djughra- 

fiy@i-yi Iran (Intighdrat-i d@ira-yi diughrafiy@i- 

yi sitad-i artish), vi, Tehran 1330/1951, 139; Major 

Rawlinson, Notes on a march from Zohdb, etc. in the 

year 1836, in JRGS, ix/x (1839), 97 ff. 

(R. M, Savory) 

KHURRAMIYYA or Kuvrramoiniyya refers in 
the Islamic sources to the religious movement 
founded by Mazdak [9.v.] in the late 5th century 
A.D, and to various Iranian, anti-Arab sects 
which developed out of it under the impact of 
certain extremist ShI‘i doctrines. Although the Khur- 
tamiyya are sometimes mentioned separately besides 
the Mazdakiyya, Ibn al-Nadim, following Abu ‘I- 
K4sim al-Balkhi, is no doubt right in stating thac 
the name Khurramiyya, as also Mubammira [¢.v,}, 
originally meant the movement of Mazdak in general, 
and not merely a branch of it. Al-Mas‘idi's assertion 
that the Khurramiyya are distinct from the Mazda- 
kiyya evidently relates to the later development, 
since he at the same time identifies the former with 
the followers of Abii Muslim. The Persian name 
Khurram-din (“joyous or agreeable religion”) may, 
as has been suggested, have been chosen by the sec- 
tarians in analogy to the name Véhdén which the 
Zoroastrians applied to their own religion, though 
it seems also possible that it was coined by their 
Zoroastrian opponents. In the Islamic sources, it is 
usually explained as referring to their libertinist and 
hedonistic view that everything agreeable to the 
senses is permitted. Other explanations of the name, 
that it is derived cither from Khurram, a district of 
Ardabil, or from Khurrama, the wife of Mazdak, are 
probably unfounded. 

Although the sources do not mention the Mazda- 
kite movement in early Islamic times, it is evident 
that Mazdakite communities were dispersed in the 
countryside of many regions of Iran with the heaviest 
concentration in the province of al-Djibal. The coales- 
cence of the Khurramiyya with various extremist 
factions of the Kaysiniyya [g.v.] began during the 
upheavals of the late Umayyad age. Al-Tabari, ii, 
1588, reports that the ‘Abbasid da% Khidash [g.v.], 
who was active before 118/736 in the area of Naysa- 
bir and Marw, taught the religion of the Khurra- 
miyya and permitted promiscuity, Al-Nashi? identi- 
fies the Khurramiyya of Khurasain with the Khida- 
shiyya, who held that the im4mate had passed from 
the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Ali by forfeiture to 
Khidash, and who furthermore denied the death of 
the latter. According to Abii Hatim al-Rizi, the 
Hirithiyya, the extremist supporters of ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya [g.v.] who after his death in 131/748-9 
chose various chiefs of their own, were called Khurra- 
miyya. It is likely that these two sects were partially 
recruited from the local Mazdakites in Khurasin and 
western Iran, which was controlled by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya for some time. The strongest impact on 
the Mazdakite Khurramiyya was made, however, by 
the figure of Abi Muslim {g.v.], who as the leader of 
the revolutionary movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate and as the victim of ‘Abbasid 
perfidy came to symbolise Persian self-assertion 
against Arab dominance. Many heresiographers fully 
identify the Khurramiyya with the Muslimiyya, who 
considered Abi Muslim as their imam, prophet or an 
incarnation of the divine spirit. Abii Hatim's state- 
ment that the Rizdmiyya belonged to the Khurram- 
iyya is to be understood in the same sense, for he 
and some other sources explain this name as meaning 
the radical, anti-‘Abbasid followers of Aba Muslim, 

The da‘wa of Abi Muslim evidently gained numer- 
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ous Mazdakite adherents during his lifetime. After 
his murder in 137/755, the Khurramiyya in Khurasan, 
according to al-Mas‘fdl, rose in revolt. Some of them 
denied his death and expected his early return to 
establish justice in the world. Others affirmed his 
death and held that the imamate had passed to his 
daughter Fatima. They were known as the Fatimiyya. 
The Zoroastrian Sunbadh [see stnpBAp], a former 
associate of Abi Muslim, led an army of rebels from 
Naysabir to al-Rayy where his following swelled 
rapidly. According to the Siydsat-ndma, it was com- 
posed of Mazdakites, Shi‘is and Zoroastrians. Sun- 
badh predicted the end of the Arab empire and prom- 
ised to destroy the Ka‘ba. Aba Muslim, he asserted, 
had not died and would shortly reappear, together 
with Mazdak and the Mahdi. By the latter, who is 
not identified, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya may have 
been meant. The revolt was suppressed after 70 days 
and the leader was killed. Another former associate or 
da% of Aba Muslim, known as Ishak al-Turk, after 
the former’s murder fomented an insurrection in 
Transoxania, affirming that Abi Muslim was alive in 
the mountains of al-Rayy and would return. He is 
also reported to have previously taught that Abi 
Muslim was a prophet sent by Zoroaster, who himself 
was alive and would reappear to restore his religion. 
Nothing is known about the exact date of the activity 
of Ishak and the fate of his movement. It has been 
suggested, on the basis of the account of Gardizi, 
that the governor of Khurasan, Abi Dawiid Khalid 
(d. 140/757) was killed by followers of Ish4k and that 
the rebel leader Barazbanda, whom Abi Dawdd’s suc- 
cessor ‘Abd al-Djabbar joined when he revolted 
against the caliph al-Mansir, also belonged to IshAk’s 
movement. The first suggestion is highly conjectural 
and the second quite unlikely; the white-clad (sapid- 
djamagan) murderers of Abii Dawid were, according 
to Gardizi, the followers of one Sa‘id the weaver 
(dj#lah), and Barazbanda claimed to be Ibrahim b. 
“Abd (read; Mubammad ?) al-HAshimi (Gardizi, Zayn 
al-akhbar, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347, 
123 f.). About two decades after the death of Abia 
Muslim, al-Mukannd‘ (g.v.], also a former member of 
his da‘wa and of the Rizimiyya, appeared in Trans- 
oxania to lead another revolutionary movement. His 
following was composed of white-clad (Ar. Mubayyida 
[¢-v.], Pers. Sapid-djamagan) Soghdian peasants and 
by Turkish tribesmen. He claimed to be the final 
divine incarnation after Adam, Nib, Ibrahim, Masa, 
‘Is, Muhammad and Abi Muslim (a different report 
adds Shayth and substitutes ‘Ali and Mubammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya for Ab Muslim) and taught the trans- 
migration of souls and sexual license, The sect of the 
Mubayyida is still mentioned as surviving in the 6th/ 
r2th century, 

The latter two movements usually are not called 
Khurramiyya in the sources, though as branches of 
the Muslimiyya they were covered by the name in its 
wider sense. There is no specific information on their 
doctrine about Mazdak and the role of Mazdakites 
in them. Al-Birant, however, states in general terms 
that al-Mukanna‘ prescribed for his followers “‘every- 
thing Mazdak had brought" and al-Shahrastani 
counts the Mubayyida as one of the neo-Mazdakite 
sects and as a variety of the Khurramiyya. They may 
have been crypto-Mazdakites before the coming of 
al-Mukanna‘ (see A. Yu, Yakubovskiy, Vosstanie 
Mukanni-Dvitenie lyudey v belikh odetdakh, in SO, v 
[1948], 35-54)- 

The use of the name Khurramiyya is more prev- 
alent for the neo-Mazdakites in western Iran. In 
162/779 the Muhammira, ic. the Mazdakites, of 
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Djurdjan rose and made common cause with the 
Khurramdiniyya, i.e. the Muslimiyya, claiming that 
Aba Muslim was alive and promising to restore his 
reign. They put Abu ‘I-Ghaza’, the young grandson 
of Abii Muslim, at their head and reached al-Rayy 
before they were defeated by ‘Umar b. al-‘Ala?. At 
the same time, the Khurramiyya of Isfahan revolted. 
Again in 180-1/796-8 the Mubammira of Djurdjan 
rose and for a brief time held sway over the province. 
In 192/808 the Khurramiyya revolted in Adharbay- 
djan and the regions of al-Rayy, Hamadhan and 
Isfahan. The insurrection was quickly suppressed by 
*Abd Allah b. Malik and Aba Dulaf al-‘Idjii. 

The anti-Arab and anti-Muslim activity of the 
Khurramiyya reached its climax in the great rebel- 
lion of Babak {g.v.] al-Khurrami in Adbarbaydjin 
(201-23/816-38). Babak had become the chief of the 
Khurramiyya in the region of al-Badhdh in Adbar- 
baydjan in succession to Djawidbin b. Shahrak, 
whose prophetic spirit, he claimed, had settled upon 
him. Djawidhan was alleged to have predicted the 
victory of Mazdakism under his successor, The sources 
offer little information on the religious doctrine of 
Babak and his followers. Their connection with the 
Muslimiyya is indicated by the fact that some people, 
according to al-Dinawarl, held Babak to be a son of 
Mutahhar, son of Fatima, daughter of Ab Muslim, 
The revolt later spread outside Adharbaydjin, In 
212/827-8 the Khurramiyya rose in the area of Isfahan 
and al-Karadj and some of them joined Babak in 
Adharbaydjin. In 218/833 they revolted around Isfa- 
han under their chief ‘Ali b. Mazdak and in Fars. As 
‘All b. Mazdak took al-Karadj, the sectarians joined 
him in large numbers. After a bloody defeat by Ishak 
b, [brahim near Hamadhin, some of them retreated 
and pillaged in Isfahan, while others under their 
leader Barsis fled to Byzantine territory, They were 
enrolled in the Byzantine army and are mentioned 
in 223/838 fighting under the emperor Theophilus 
against the Muslims. 

‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi treats a sect called 
MazySriyya, followers of the K4rinid ruler of Taba- 
ristan, Mazyar (see KArinips] (d. 225/840), as the 
second major branch of the Khurramiyya besides the 
Babakiyya. Mazy4r, whose revolt against the caliph- 
ate developed out of his quarrel] with the big land- 
owners of the lowlands of Tabaristan and his rivalry 
with ‘Abd Allah b. T4hir, was certainly not a Mazda- 
kite, although he was accused of having aided Babak. 
In his political struggle he came to rely on the non- 
Muslim elements of the highlands, particularly Zoro- 
astrians, but evidently also Mazdakites, The Khur- 
ramiyya of Tabaristan and Djurdjan may have con- 
tinued to honour his memory as the account of al- 
Baghdadi suggests. 

According to the Siydsat-nd@ma, the rebellions of 
the Khurramiyya in the area of Isfahan continued 
after the execution of Babak until the year 300/912-3. 
First they rose during the reign of al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7}, and again sacked al-Karadj. Later, at an un- 
specified date, one Baryazdshah succeeded in forti- 
fying himself in the mountains of Isfahan. The Khur- 
ramiyya joined him and raided caravans and villages. 
Only after some 30 years was he seized and executed. 
Still in 320-1/932-3, ‘All b. Baya conquered several 
fortresses previously held by the Khurramiyya in the 
region of al-Karadj and captured great treasures. 

Khurrami communities are mentioned in the 4th/ 
toth century in the regions of Firs, al-Ahw4z, Isfa- 
han, al-Burdj, al-Karad@j, Masabadhan, Mihridjan- 
kadhak, al-Saymara, Dinawar, Nihdwand, Hama- 
dhan, Kashan, Kumm, al-Rayy, in the mountains of 
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Jabaristan, al-Daylam, Adharbaydjan, Armenia, 
GhahrazOr, Djurdjan, Balkh and Khurasan. It has 
been accepted on the basis of a report of Miskawayh 
(ed. Amedroz, Eclipse, ii, 299; tr., v, 321) that Khur- 
ramiyya living along the coast of Makran and Kirm4n 
were subjugated in 360/971 by a general of ‘Adud al- 
Dawla. The name al-Khurramiyya is, however, a 
corruption in the manuscript and should be read al- 
Djurimiyya, This is evident from the text of Ibn 
al-Athir (viii, 451) which is based on Miskawayh as 
well as from Miskawayh's mention of the same people 
called al-Djuriimiyya later under the year 364/974-5 
(ii, 359 f.; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 482; Hilal in Eclipse, iii, 
377: al-Djurim; this point is also made by C. E. 
Bosworth, The Bani Ilyas of Kirman (320-57/932-68), 
in Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorsky, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 123 n. 34). 
The latest mention of surviving Khurramiyya com- 
munities is for the first half of the 6th/r2th century 
in the region of Ansabadh and Darkazin, north-west 
of Hamadhan (al-Bundari,Mukhtasay subdat al-nusra, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1889, 124), and in 
Adharbaydjan. 

According to al-Mas‘idi (d. 345/956), the Khur- 
ramiyya in his time mostly belonged to two divisions, 
the Kidakiyya and the Lidshdhiyya). (variants 
Kidshahiyya, Kurdshahiyya). The former were 
probably named thus because of their veneration 
of Mahdi b. Fayriiz, the son (or grandson?) of 
Fatima, daughter of Abi Muslim, whom they called 
kiidak-i dand, the omniscient boy. They are also 
mentioned in other sources and apparently consti- 
tuted the great majority of the Khurramiyya in 
western Iran. Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/924) states 
that the extremist factions which originally developed 
out of the ‘Abbasid revolutionary movement were 
known under different names in different regions; 
in the country of Isfahan as Kidakiyya and Khur- 
ramiyya, in al-Rayy and elsewhere in al-Djibal as 
Mazdakiyya and Sunbiadiyya, in Dinawar and Niha- 


wand as Muhammira and in Adharbaydjan as Dha- | 


kliyya (or Dafiliyya). It is not clear if the latter 


name implies a distinction in religious doctrine be- | 


tween the Khurramiyya in Adharbaydjan and else- 
where in western Iran, though any such differences 
were most likely not substantial. Abd Dulaf b, Muhal- 
hil, who visited al-Badhith about the middle of the 
4th/roth century, mentions a place there were the 
Mubammira known as the Khurramiyya consecrated 
their flags and where they expected the coming of 
the Mahdi, Probably the kiidak-i dana or, in any case, 
a descendant of Abii Muslim's daughter Fatima, is 
meant 

The reports of the Muslim sources about the doc- 
trine and practices of the Khurramiyya are mostly 
summary and biased. An exception is the account of 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdist, which is based on his 
personal acquaintance with members of the sect and 
his reading of some of their books. The Khurramiyya 
were dualists holding that the principle of the world 
was the light, some of which had become effaced and 
turned into darkness. They all believed in the trans- 
migration of souls in human, animal, and angel bodies. 
Prophetic revelation in their view never ceased and 
the same divine spirit inhered in all prophets. They 
had no religious law but, according to Mutahhar, had 
recourse to their imams in legal matters. Messengers 
whom they called angels ( firishtagan) made the rounds 
among them. They were much concerned with clean- 
liness and purity, tried to win people’s favour through 
acts of kindness and strictly avoided bloodshed ex- 
cept when they decided on rebellion. They expected 
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the appearance of a descendant of Fatima, daughter 
of Abi Muslim, as the Mahdi who would make their 
cause prevail in the world, Wine was considered 
particularly blessed by them, According to Mutahhar, 
some held promiscuity licit with the consent of the 
women and, in general, any fulfillment of natural 
desires as long as no one was harmed. The more 
extravagant clichés of some sources concerning their 
sexual libertinism deserve no credence. There is no 
sound evidence for community of goods among them. 

The Mazdakite and Manichaean basis of these be- 
liefs is manifest. The attempts of some sources to 
establish a close link between the Khurramiyya and 
the Karmatis and Isma‘iliyya must be viewed with 
reserve. There is no evidence for any influence of 
Khurrami doctrine on IsmA‘%li doctrine or of any 
large-scale conversion of Khurramis to early Isma- 
lism. 
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KHURRAMSHAHR, chief town (population in 

1966: 88,536) of the shahristan of the same name 
(population in 1966: 156,281) in the Iranian prov- 
ince of Khizistan (stam 6), and situated in long. 
48° 09’ E., lat. 30°25’ N. Its elevation above sea- 
level is 8 m./26 ft., and the climate is hot and humid, 
with summer temperatures rising to 58° C./136° F., 
and a winter minimum of 8° C./46° F. 

The present town is the successor of a number of 
settlements which, since ancient times, have been 
located in the general area where the Karin (Dudjayl) 
river and the combined Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
flow into the Persian Gulf a few miles apart. Elamite 
and Achaemenid settlements were succeeded, in Is- 
lamic times, by Bayan and Mubriza, which were in- 
cluded by the Islamic geographers in the province of 
‘Irak-i ‘Adjam. The earlier settlements were situated 
on the Ka4riin river itself, the later ones on a channel 
cut to link the Karin and the Tigris-Euphrates 
estuary (now called by the Arabs Shatt al-‘Arab, and 
by the Persians Arwand-rid). The construction of 
this channel (known at different times as Jiy-i Bayan; 
Jay-i SAdudi (after it had been widened by the Bu- 
wayhid ruler ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.]; and the Haffar 
channel) created the island of Abadan [see ‘aBBADAN], 
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the site of the National Iranian Oil Company's re- 
finery. 

After being mentioned by al-Mukaddas! (4th/roth 
century), the site is not heard of again until the be- 
ginning of the r3th/roth century, when a fort called 
Kat al-Muhammara (‘‘Red Fort"’) developed into the 
town of Mubammara governed by Arab shaykis of 
the Ka‘b tribe. The new town was situated on the 
Haffar channel, one mile from its confluence with the 
K4rdn. The rise of a rival port at the end of the 
Persian Gulf was regarded by the Ottomans as a 
threat to the prosperity of Basra, and in 1254/1838-9 
they sacked the town, which was, however, subse- 
quently ceded to Persia by the Treaty of Erzerum in 
1847. This treaty was violated by the Ottomans in 
1886 by the construction of a fort at Fao, at the 
mouth of the estuary, which enabled them to harass 
shipping bound for Muhammara. 

In 1925, Rida Shah Pahlawi brought the virtually 
autonomous shaykhdom of Mubammara firmly under 
Tranian control, and in 1937 the name of the town, 
by a decision of the Iranian cabinet, was changed to 
Khurramshahr. During World War II, the port facili- 
ties at Khurramshahr were greatly expanded, and a 
75-mile branch line was constructed to link the city 
with the Trans-Iranian railway at Ahwaz. After fur- 
ther development urder the Second Seven-Year Plan 
(1955-62), Khurramshahr is now one of Iran’s prin- 
cipal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf; its exports 
include dates, milk-products, skins and wool, 

The 1912-14 Boundary Commission took as the 
international boundary with ‘Irak the low-water line 
on the Iranian side of the Shatt al-‘Arab, This left 
the navigation channel to Khurramshahr under ‘Irak! 
jurisdiction, and resulted in constant friction between 
the two countries. This dispute appears finally to 
have been settled by the agreement signed on 6 March 
1975, whereby Iran and ‘Irak agree that the inter- 
national boundary shall be the talweg, or line of 
deepest water. 
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tion, repr. London 1966, ii, 325 ff. 

(R. M, Savory) 

KHURREM (P, “cheerful, smiling”) is a name 
of both men and women. The most famous 
bearer of it is the Khasseki [g.v.] and beloved 
wife of Sulayman I [g.v.], who was born in the 
early years of the 16th century and died on 26 Dju- 
mada II 965/15 April 1558. Because of the necessary 
seclusion of her life, few facts about her are known. 
It is, however, certain that Sulaymin remained pas- 
sionately devoted to her from their meeting, probably 
in Istanbul after his accession on 17 Shawwal 926/ 
30 September 1520, until her death; hence her power, 
by which she altered the course of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. This power, for which she is hated, brought 
upon her charges of witchraft (Bassano, Costumi, 
Roma 1545, 18.) and sorcery (Busbecq, Omnia... , 
Basel 1740, 72-3), but Navagero’s remark (Albéri, 
Relasioni iii/t, 74), “she knows the Sultan’s nature 
very well’’, seems nearer the truth. According to the 
tradition established by Hammer-Purgstall (GOR, iii, 
673), she was Polish, from Rogatin (Polish: Rohatyn) 
on the Gnilaya Lipa river, now in the Ukrainian SSR, 
then in the Little Russia of Poland, the daughter of 
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a Greek Catholic papas; possibly her name was Alek- 
sandra Lisowska (see Belleien, xxiii, 230). The area, 
an old Ruthenian settlement, was subjected to fre- 
quent Tatar raids; she may have been carried off on 
one of these and sold as a slave in Istanbul. It may 
not be a coincidence that she had a mosque built later 
in the ‘Avret Pazarl quarter, near the female slave- 
market. Other traditions, of little reliability, make 
her Slav, Circassian, Sienese, even French. She may 
have been presented to Sulaymiin by his mother 
Hafsa Sultan or by Ibrahim Pasha [¢.v.] (Bassano, 
loc. cit., x8v)., with whom she was to share Sulaymin’s 
affection. She was called Khurrem (variants: Chur- 
tam, Currem, Hiirrem) but is known in Turkish his- 
tories generally as Khasseki Sultan and in Western 
accounts as Roxelana (variants: Roxolana, Roxelane, 
Rossolana, Rossane, la Rossa, la Rosa), probably all 
referring to her origin as a Russian or even a Ruthe- 
nian woman (Belleten, xxiii, 229), but not meaning 
“Rose”, “‘Redhead", nor Baudier's ingenous “Rox- 
ana” to Sulayman's Alexander the Great (Inventaire*, 
Paris 1620, 344). Bragadin in 1526 (Albéri, iii/3, 102) 
describes her as “young not beautiful, but graceful 
and small"’, 

As heir-apparent in Manisa, Sulayman seems to 
have favoured two ladies, Gulbahar and Gulfem, said 
to be variously of Circassian, Albanian, Montenegrin 
and Crimean origin, Gulfem bore him MurAd in gro/ 
1513 and Mabmiid in g2t/1515, but both these sons 
died in 927/1521. Gulbahar bore Mustafa [9.v.] in 921/ 
1515; thus, by 1521, as mother of the Sultan's eldest 
surviving son, she was Khasseki Sultan and, after 
Sulayman’s mother, foremost in the Imperial Harem, 
then housed in the Old Palace. However, Khurrem 
had captivated Sulayman, borne him a son Mebem- 
med [¢.0.] in 927/521 and, after a squabble reported 
by Navagero (Albéri, iii/x, 75), during which Gulba- 
har had called her “sold meat", bad ousted her. 
Gulbahar devoted herself to her son Mustafa and, 
when she died in 988/1580, was buried beside him 
in Djem Sultan's mausoleum in Bursa (Refik, svi. 
asirda Istanbul hayats, Istanbul 1935, 8). Gulfem, no 
rival, was accepted by Khurrem and lived with her 
ladies; after her death, in 969/1561-2, a mosque was 
constructed in her memory in Uskiidar, 

There is unanimous agreement that Sulayman 
made Khurrem his legal wife by giving her the kabin 
(dowry), said to be 5,000 ducats annually, but no hint 
as to when this took place. It may have been after the 
birth of Mebemmed. An undated letter in the Ar- 
chives of the Bank of St. George, Genoa, describes the 
wedding festivities in some detail (see Davey, The 
Sultan and his subjects, London 1907, 18-19). In 928/ 
1522 their daughter Mibr-i Mah Sultan [g.v.] was born, 
the next year a son ‘Abd Allah (died 932/1526) and, 
on 24 Radijab 930/28 May 1524, the future Sultan 
Selim II [g.v.]. Khurrem bore two more sons, Bayezid 
in 932/1526 and, in 937/1530 Djihangir, a hunchback 
much loved by his father, The circumcisions of Mus- 
tafa, Mebemmed and Selim were celebrated together 
with great pomp in Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 936/July 1530, after 
which Mustafa, as sandjak-beg of Sarukhan, departed 
with his mother to Manisa. On 4 Ramadan 940/19 
March 1534 the walide Hafsa Sultan died. During the 
night of 2x-2 Ramadan 942/14-5 March 1536, Ibrahim 
Pasha was assassinated in the Sultan’s bedchamber 
in Topkapi Sarayi. Khurrem's influence is suspected 
in this murder, out of jealousy and fear for her 
children’s lives after Ibrahim had declared in favour 
of Mustafa as heir, but there is no proof of this. 
With Ibrahim’'s death, however, all her rivals had 
been removed. 
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In 945/1539 Khurrem began a long series of pious 
bequests with the construction of the Haseki mosque 
in Istanbul, the first commission of the new Chief 
Architect Sinan [g.v.]. It is in the former ‘Avret 
Pazarl, now Haseki district, and comprises two 
medreses, a mekteb, a sabil and a hospital (finished 
957/1550) which, as the Haseki Kadinlar Hastanesi, 
is still in use for women. Sinan also built another 
mosque on her behalf at Edirne, ‘imérefts near the 
Ka‘ba at Mecca, at Medina and at Edirne, and baths 
in the Aya Sofya and Yehudiler districts of Istanbul. 
Her other charitable works include a caravanserai 
and fountains at Edirne and a richly endowed ‘imaret 
at Jerusalem. 

On the night of 27 Ramadan 947/25 January 1541 
a fire swept through the Old Palace (Lutfi, Tewdrikh, 
Istanbul 1341, 384). Khurrem seems to have moved 
at once with her ladies to Topkapi Saray, where she 
remained. With a woman lodged for the first time at 
the political centre, there begins at this date the 
Kadinlar salfanati, the rule of women, during which 
the policies of the Ottoman Empire were directed by 
a succession of foreign favourites, until the death of 
Murad IV’s mother in 1061/1651. In the Genoese Ar- 
chives there is a description of Khurrem’s apartments, 
probably written in 1542 (see Davey, Sultan, 21-3), 
and also in Bassano (loc. cit., r7v.). On 21 Safar 
948/16 June 1541 Khurrem had Mustafa dismissed to 
Amasya and on 3 Sha‘bin 940/12 November 1542 
her own son Mehemmed was appointed sandjak-bey of 


Sarukhan, the heir-apparent’s post (Kanunt arma- | 
Zant, 249). One year later, on 8 Sha‘ban 950/6 Novem- | 


ber 1543, Mehemmed died in Manisa. Sulayman was 
inconsolable; in a deed of gift to Khurrem made some 
eight years later (Feridin, Munsha’at*, i, 608-10), 
with all his other sons still alive, he calls her ‘‘the 
mother of my late son Mehemmed”. On 13 Ramadan 
951/28 November 1544 Riistem Pasha [q.v.], husband 


of Mihr-i Mah since 945/1539, was appointed Grand | 


Vizier. He was devoted to the policies of his mother- 
in-law and wife, foremost of which was the destruc- 
tion of Mustafa so that one of Khurrem’s sons might 
succeed. The law decreeing that a Sultan at his acces- 
sion must have all his brothers executed created such 
a desperate struggle for life within the Sultan’s family, 
of which the pathetic aspect is well illustrated by 
Navagero (Albéri, iii/r, 77). Their scheming was 
crowned with success on 27 Shawwal 960/6 October 
1553, when Sulayman witnessed the execution of his 
brilliant and popular eldest son in camp at Eregli 
near Konya. To pacify the infuriated army Riistem 
Pasha was dismissed at once and Kara Ahmad Pasha 
(g-v.] appointed Grand Vizier .Djihangir, proceeding 
with his father on the Persian campaign, died of 
pleurisy at Aleppo on 22 Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 960/29 
November 1553. A few weeks later Mustafa's son 
Mebemmed, born at Amasya in 953/1546, was exe- 
cuted at Bursa. His death also is attributed to Khur- 
rem's plots, as is the execution in office of Kara 
Ahmad Pasha on 13 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 962/29 September 
1555 and the immediate reinstatement of Riistem 
Pasha. He and Khurrem plotted for the succession to 
pass to Bayezid, the younger but abler of Sulayman’s 
surviving sons, but neither of them lived to see the 
end of the struggle between the two brothers which 
resulted in Bayezid’s execution in Persia at Selim’s 
instigation on 25 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 969/23 July 1562. Bar- 
barigo tells us (Albéri, iii/3, 148) that in her last years 
Khurrem would not allow Sulayman out of her sight; 
both infirm, they spent the winter of 965/1557-8 in 
Edirne together, and she returned to die in Istanbul 
in April. She is buried in her mausoleum, built by 





Sinan beside Sulaymin’s near the Silleymaniyye 
mosque. Due largely to her intrigues Selim, Sulay- 
man’s least worthy son, remained alone to succeed 
his father. 

A number of Khurrem's letters exist. Seven letters 
to Sulayman, written between 1526-53, published in 
modern Turkish transcription in Ulugay, Osmanl: 
sultanlartna ask mektuplari, Istanbul 1950, are pre- 
served in the Archives of the Topkap: Saray: Museum 
as TKS Argivi nos. E. 5038, 5662, 5859, 5926, 6036, 
6056, 11480. In 1548 and 1549 she and Mihr-i Mah 
wrote to Sigismund Augustus of Poland; the originals 
are in Warsaw, AGAD, Arch. Kor., Dz. turecki, 
teczka 110, nos. 218, 219, 221, 222: French trans- 
lations by Askenazy, Listy Roxolany, in Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, x (1896), 113-7. A correspondence with 
Persia ensued over the building of the Sileymaniyye 
mosque, with Khurrem answering Shah Tahmasp's 
wife's letter of good wishes to her in 962/1555 (ref- 
erence to copies in Hammer-Purgstall'’s Ms, in GOR, 
ix, 375: items 499, 500) and the Shah’s sister's letter 
of congratulations after the completion in 964/1557; 
published in Feridiin, Munsha?a#*, ii, 63-6. There are 
many deeds of gift made by Sulayman to Khurrem; 
see, for example, Heyd, Ottoman documents, Oxford 
1960, 143, and Kanunf Sultan Silleyman sergisi, 
Istanbul 1958, nos. 71, 90, 102, 125. Some examples 
of embroidery said to be Khurrem’s work are pre- 
served in the Topkapi Saray: Museum and the Tiirk 
Islam Eserleri Miizesi in Istanbul. 

Khurrem’s fame spread through Europe in her 
lifetime, It is unlikely that she ever sat for a por- 
trait, but several portraits of her exist. In Topkapi 
Sarayt there is an oil painting (see cover of Ulugay, 
Ask mekiuplart), made from the engraving in Bois- 
sard, Vitae et icones sultanorum, Frankfurt 1596, 
and two other portraits (see Ulugay, 7, 20). Sokol- 
nicki, La Sultane Ruthéne, in Belleten, xxiii, 1959, 
229-39, lists further portraits in Florence, Venice and 
Vienna, the latter bearing the same inscription as 
Ulugay, 20, and probably identical to it, There is a 
fine engraving of her by Melchior Lorich in Turckische 
Figuren (see Rouillard, The Turk, Paris 1938, plate 
23). Khurrem’s story inspired drama and literature 
in Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries, including 
two French plays, La Sultane, Paris 1561, and 
Roxelane, Paris 1643; see Rouillard, The Turk, 421- 
66, and Chew, The Crescent, New York 1937, 497-503. 
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KHURSABAD, a village situated 36° go’ N. and 
43° 10’ E. in the plain 17 km. to the north-east of 
Mosul, in the muh@faza of al-Mawsil. It is the site 
of the ancient Assyrian royal city Dur Shar- 
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rukin, “The Fortress of Sargon’’. The earliest excava- 
tions there were undertaken by Paul Emile Botta in 
1843 when he was the French Consul at Mosul, and 
he has been described by Parrot as “the first system- 
atic excavator of a Near Eastern site”, He himself 
described his work in a series of letters which he 
wrote after each important find and he carefully 
copied all the inscriptions he discovered, although 
at that time Akkadian was still an undeciphered 
language. Victor Place continued the excavation of 
the site from 1852-5, but then it was abandoned until 
G, Loud worked there on behalf of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago for eight seasons from 1927-35. 
Since then a number of stone reliefs from the palace, 
including two famous colossal bulls, have been re- 
moved to the Iraq National Musuem in Baghdad 
(1938, 1943) and the Directorate-Gencral of Antiqui- 
ties of Iraq resumed excavations for a short period in 
1957+ 

Sargon II (721-705 B.C.) built the city between 
717 and 707 when he moved the centre of his adminis- 
tration from Kalkhu (modern Birs Nimrid), and the 
city is a model of Assyrian town-planning, It has 
seven fortified gates and the early excavations re- 
vealed the rooms of the palace and the houses of 
the palace officials. There are a number of shrines 
to various deities (called by Botta the Harem) and 
a ziggurat (which Botta described as an observatory). 


The later American excavation discovered the temple | 


of Nabu who, with his consort Tashmetum, was a god 
of vegetation and recently it has been suggested by 
Postgate that the fertility ritual of the sacred mar- 
riage was performed in this building. The entrance 
to the palace was flanked by a pair of massive, win- 
ged, human headed bulls (as in other Assyrian cities) 
and the walls were decorated with detailed reliefs 
of battle scenes and festival processions. A number 
of glazed brick panels have also been recovered from 
the site and chemical analysis of the blue glazes 
derived from copper suggests that lead was being 
used as a flux, a technique that was forgotten but 
later re-developed. 

Cuneiform inscriptions show that the city was 
completed just before Sargon died. It was during his 
eighth military campaign, on which he plundered 
towns and villages in north-western Iran, that he was 
ambushed and killed (705 B.C.) and his corpse was 
Jeft unburied as “food for the birds of prey”. The 
priests seem to have interpreted this final humiliation 
as a sign of divine punishment, and his son Sennache- 
rib abandoned the city and turned his attention to 
the rebuilding of Nineveh, which remained the capi- 
tal of Assyria until the empire was overthrown in 
612 B.C. The most important document for historical 
research which has been discovered at the site is a 
list of the names of the kings of Assyria together 
with the length of their reigns as far back as Irishum 
I (1852-1813). Although there are inconsistencies of 
detail between this list and the King list from Asshur 
{see atHOR] in Suppl. and the records of astronomical 
observations, it does provide the basic framework for 
the study of Assyrian history. 

The palace is built on a raised platform and plan- 
ned around an open courtyard which was accessible 
to the public. This gave access to an inner courtyard 
which seems to have been reserved for those in spe- 
cial positions of authority, The throne room was ap- 
proached from the inner courtyard through a triple 
doorway flanked by monumental sculptures, A stair- 
case led from the throne room to the private living 
rooms, Because of the absence of any relief carving 
in the throne room it has been suggested that this 
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was originally decorated with mural paintings but no 
traces have survived. 

Sargon had the construction of the city described 
in detail on the pavement stones in the palace gates 
with these words: “[the king] built the city at the 
foot of Mount Musri above Nineveh and named it Dur 
Sharrukin. He erected palaces of ivory, maple, box- 
wood, mulberry, cedar, cypress, juniper, pine and 
terebinth as his royal dwelling place. In front of the 
gates he built a portico, as in a Hittite palace, which 
in the Amorite language is called a bit hilani.” It is 
particularly interesting to note that he received in- 
spiration for at least one architectural detail from his 
western expedition. 

When the site was first discovered, Botta thought 
he had found the much more famous city of Nineveh, 
for he was so astounded by the size and obvious splen- 
dour of the ancient city, Layard raised objections 
to this identification because he thought it was too 
far away from the Tigris. Neither of them appeared 
to know the traditional identification in Arabic his- 
torical sources; YakOt describes the village as the 
site of an ancient city called Sar‘iin, which probably 
reflects an earlier corruption of Sarghin. 

When excavations began, E. Flandin was sent by 
the French government to copy the sculptures which 
had been found. It was identified with Dur Sharrukin 
after the inscriptions of its founding king had been 
translated. He had had it built as a strategic defence 


| against the troublesome Cimmerian attacks from the 





north and had cobbled the main exit roads so that 
his troops could be transported efficiently with their 
supplies. The ancient walls surround an area of 320 
hectares with the citadel occupying 20 hectares. 
Yakt mentions that the village of his day (which 
he refers to as Khurustabad) had good irrigation. 
The modern village supports a small population (the 
average density of the area is 29.5 persons per km.*) 
situated on the eastern bank of the river Khawsar at 
the northern end of the Djabal Makliib. 
Bibliography: Yakut, ii, 422, iii 382; P. E. 
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by C. T. [Lady Catherine Tobin], London 1850; 
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restauration par F, Thomas, Paris 1866-9, i, 11-12; 
D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient records, Chicago, 1927, 
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A. Parrot, Khorsabad, in Syria, xxiv (1944-5), 142-4 
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of the site); Fouad Safar, The Temple of Sibitti at 
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(M. E, J. Rictarpson) 
KHURSHID, ispakbadh [9.v.] of the Dabiyid 
line in Tabaristan. It was long believed that there 
were two Khurshids, because of errors in interpreting 
coin legends; Mordtmann, in SB Bayr. Ak. (1871), 
30, 36, dated three coins of this prince to the years 
70, 60 and 64 of the Tabaristin era, and this led 
people to posit the existence of a Khurshid I who 
reigned 50-60 T. and a Khurshid II who reigned 88- 
116 T. (idem, in ZDMG, xxxiii, 110, cited by Unvala, 
p. 8, §5, p. 30, § tz). He was followed by Marquart, 
EranSahr, 132, who also read 64 T. on a coin which 
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he attributed to Khurshid J, who must in his opinion 
have reigned 60-4 T. Vasmer, in EJ" art. MAZANDARAN 
was the first to perceive this false reading, which he 
explained by the resemblance between shast = 60 and 
dahsat = 110 in the Pahlavi script. Accordingly, 
Vasmer dated the coins to rro and 114 T., instead 
of 60 and 64 T., and he therefore denied the existence 
of two Khurshids, especially as the local sources make 
no mention of a Khurshid I. Unvala, p. 7, § 4, p. 8, 
§5, p. 30, §.11, confirmed Vasmer’s conclusions, and 
remarked that the coins of the alleged Khurshid I 
are absolutely identical with those which Mordtmann 
attributed to Khurshid Il. As for the bronze coin 
dated by Mordtmann (ZDMG, xix, 474, No. 170) to 
the year 70 T. and attributed to Khurshid 1, Vasmer 
corrects this false reading to 107 T. (EJ", loc. c#t.), 
Unvala (p.9, § 16, coin No. 800 in his catalogue) 
confirms Vasmer's dating, and observes that to date 
the coins to 64 and 70 T. and attribute them to 
Khurshid 1 would interrupt in an inexplicable fashion 
the series of coins issued by Farrukhan the Great 
(60-79 T.), One must thus cease speaking of two 
Khurshids, as does Spuler in EJ* art. DAstya. 

The ispahbadh Khurshid is therefore the Jast 
Dabiyid prince, who reigned in Tabaristan 89-110 T./ 
123-44 A.H./740-61 A.D. according to his coins, which 
corresponds closely with the information of Jocal 
chroniclers. In fact, Zahir al-Din, 40, gives him a 
reign of 13 years, to which should be added 8 years 
of the regency of his paternal uncle Sariya (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 113). But elsewhere (319), he gives him a 
reign of 51 years, which cannot even be given cre- 
dence as an indication of his age. Al-Tabarl, iii, 140, 
states that Khurshid was still young when his father 
Dadhburzmir died. According to Ibn Isfandiyfr, loc. 
cit., Dadhburzmir’s brother Saraya acted as regent 
for 8 years, but his sons wanted to keep the throne in 
their own line, hence plotted against their cousin 
Khurshid, who had reached his majority. The latter 
managed to defeat them and recovered his throne 
(idid., 113-14). He was a real petty king, with a 
personal guard, an army and representatives in the 
various districts of Tabaristin (sbid., 114-16). He even 
sent an embassy to the Chinese court of the T‘ang, 
in ca, 746 (Abel-Rémusat, i, 254, ii, 166-49): “In the 
fifth year Tian-pao, the king Hu-lu-ban sent an em- 
bassy to the Imperial Court and received in exchange 
the title of King of Kuei-Sin" (submission to vassal- 
age). These royal pretensions explain his rebellion 
under the last Umayyad caliph Marwan IT (127-32/ 
744-50; cf. Baladhuri, 338), but he had to submit to 
Abii Muslim al-Khurdsini in 131/749 (Tabari, ii, 
2016). After al-Mangtr's execution of Abi Muslim in 
137/755, Sunbadh revolted and entrusted to Khur- 
shid part of the treasures of Abd Muslim (Tabari, iii, 
86, t19; Nizim al-Mulk, tr. Schefer, 267-8, tr. Darke, 
212). After his defeat, Sunbadh sought refuge in 
Tabaristan, but Khurshid had him killed by his 
cousin, in order to get his hands on the rest of Aba 
Muslim's treasures (Ibn Isfandiyar, 117-18). The 
caliph al-Mansiir had to send his son al-Mahdi to 
Rayy to recover Abi Muslim's property (Ibn al- 
Athir, v, 369; Ibn al-Fakih, 312, 314). Khurshid re- 
fused to send his son as a hostage, but had to pay a 
heavier tribute, at the level paid to the Sasanids (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 118). 

This submission did not last long, since he took 
advantage of the rebellion of ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, governor of Khur4s4n, to cut off tribute 
in 141/758 (Ibn al-Fakih, 309-10; Bal‘ami, iv, 380). 
This time, the caliph decided to finish once and for 
all with his vassal's insubordination and to annex 


his principality. His army invaded Jabaristan and 
they made contact with each other without fighting, 
forcing Khurshid to take to the mountains, where he 
shut himself up in the fortress of al-Tak (Ibn al- 
Fakih, 310). A long siege followed, but the place was 
finally captured in 142/759-60. Khurshid managed 
to flee for refuge in Daylam (Ibn al-Athir, v, 387; 
Ibn Isfandiyar, r2r), but his family fell into the 
hands of the Muslims and were sent to the ‘Abbasid 
court (Baladburi, 339; Jabari, ili, 136-7, 139-49). 
There is great confusion over the names of these 
captive princesses, and certain chroniclers identify 
them with the daughters of the masmughdn of Dun- 
bawand and not with Khurshid’s family (Vasmer, 
91, 100-1). However, various of this prince’s daugh- 
ters became concubines of al-Mansir, his brother al- 
‘Abbas, and al-Mahdt, who had a son of al-Bakh- 
tariyya (or al-Buhbturiyya, according to Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma‘érif, 193) called al-Mangir. It was al-Mansiir b. 
al-MahdI who refused the caliphate, as offered to 
him by the people of Baghdad in 201/817, after the 
choice of the ‘Alid ‘All al-Rid& as al-Ma?miin’s heir- 
presumptive. He merely agreed to become governor 
of ‘Irak for al-Ma’miin (Tabari, iii, roor, 1005-6). 
Another of Khurshid's daughters, usually named as 
Shakla, also became the concubine of al-Mahdi (Ta- 
bari, iii, 140; Ibn al-Fakth, 314). She gave him a son, 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi (g.v,], sc. the anti-caliph of 201-4/ 
817-19, who accepted his acclamation by the Baghdad 
populace after his half-brother al-Mansiir’s refusal. 
All this shows that one cannot set up against each 
other, in a simplistic fashion, the son of the ‘Persian 
concubine” (al-Ma’main) and the son of the “Arab 
princess" (al-Amin), since the ‘Irakis did not hesitate 
in 201/817 to set up the son of a Persian concubine 
(al-Mansiir and then Ibrahim) against the son of an- 
other Persian coucubine (al-Ma?miin), who was more- 
over the very nephew of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. 
Khurshid gathered an army in Daylam and Gilin 
and in 143/760 tried to regain his principality (Tabarl, 
iii, r42-2), but meeting no success, killed himself the 
following year (Bal‘ami, iv, 381; Ibn al-Fakih, 314). 
His son, who was on an embassy to China, learnt of 
the annexation of Tabaristan, as recorded iu the 
Chinese annals: “He was honoured by the title of 
supernumerary officer-general, and awarded a purple 
cloak and a golden fish, Whilst he was staying in the 
capital, the black-robed Arabs conquered his lands” 
(Abel-Rémusat, i, 254). The other local dynasties of 
Jabaristan (the Bawandids [g.v.] of Mount Sharwin, 
the Karinids [¢.v.] of Mount Karin and the Zarmih- 
rids of Miyandurid) were kept as tributaries under 
the oversight of ‘Abbasid governors resident at Amul. 
These last continued to mint coins with Khurshid's 
name till 114 T. (he having killed himself in rro T.), 
which has led many historians to think that Khurshid 
reigned till 115 T. The first extant coin minted in the 
name of an ‘Abbasid governor is that of Rawb b. 
Hatim in 147/764 (cited by H. Gaube, Arabosasani- 
dische Numismatik, Brunswick 1973, 124; it will be 
published shortly by R. Curiel, of the Cabinet des 
Médailles of the Bibl, Nat. in Paris). 
Bibliography: In addition to the Arabic chron- 
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aL-KHUR (Kuartum, Kuartoum), a city 
at the confluence of the Blue and White 
Niles, now the capital of the Democratic Republic 
of the Sudan. The name is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the site to an elephant's trunk. 
At the time of the Turco-Egyptian invasion (1821), 
Khartum was a small village, the residence of a holy 
man. It was chosen as the military and administra- 
tive headquarters of the conquered territories by the 
governor, ‘Uthmdn Bey Djarkas, in 1824. With the 
extension of Turco-Egyptian rule, the pacification 
of the Sudan, and the opening-up of the Equatorial 
Nile and Babr al-Ghazal [g.v.], Khartum developed 
into a flourishing town with a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, which included Evropean traders, consular offi- 
cials and Catholic missionaries. After the outbreak 
of the Mahdist revolt, the defence of Khartum was 
assumed by the governor-general, C. G. Gordon 
Pasha (General Gordon), a British subject in the 
khedivial service. The town, which had been under 
close siege from October 1884, fell to the Mahdi on 
26 January 1885, Gordon being among the slain. 
During the Mahdist period, the capital was trans- 
ferred to Omdurman (Umm Durmin), on the left 
bank of the Nile below the confluence, and Khartum 
was abandoned, apart from the dockyard (al-tarsdna), 
where the steamers of the Mahdist state were main- 
tained, and the gardens, which became a source of 
revenue, After the defeat of the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad [9.v.] at Karari in September 1898 by 
Anglo-Egyptian forces, the restoration of Khartum 
was begun by Kitchener, the serdér and governor- 
general. Although again the administrative centre 
and the principal place of residence for Europeans, 
Khartum did not equal Omdurman in extent or popu- 
lation during the Condominium (1899-1955). Together 
with Omdurman and Khartum North it forms a 
conurbation known as “the Three Towns” (al-Mudun 
al-Thalath). 

Bibliography: K. M, Barbour, The republic 
of the Sudan, London 1961; Richard Hill, Egypt 
in the Sudan, 1820-1881, London 1959; P. M. Holt, 
The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 1881-1891", Oxford 
1970, (P. M. Hoxt) 
KHORYAN-MORYAN, a group of islands in 

the bay of the same name on the south coast of 
Arabia, lying along latitude 17°30’N between 
longitudes 55° 30’ and 56° 30’ E. The islands, princi- 
pally of granite and limestone formation, are the 
peaks of a submarine ridge. From west to east they 
are Hasikiyya, Sawda, Halliniyya, Karzawt and 
Djubayla. Hallaniyya is both the largest (about 8 
miles jong and 23 in circumference) and the only 
inhabited island of the group. At its centre it rises 
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to a peak some 1,500 feet above sea-level. Its vegeta- 
tion is scanty: only a few marine shrubs, some scat- 
tered tamarisks and occasional mimosas relieve the 
monotony of the landscape. The water is brackish, 
the best being obtained from a couple of wells sunk 
by a RAF survey party in 1963. Sawda, the second 
largest island (3 miles long), is equally barren, though 
it was once inhabited. So also, apparently, was Dju- 
bayla, to judge from a few tombs on the island. 
Djubayla and Hasikiyya, the westernmost island, 
lying only 20 miles from the mainland, are the haunts 
of thousands of seabirds, including pelicans and 
goosanders. 

The Khiryin-Maryan Islands were early identified 
with the so-called seven successive islands of Zeno- 
bios, and as such they marked the frontier between 
the kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom of 
Hadramawt. From this it would appear that the 
Parthian frontier should be located in the innermost 
corner of Khiryan-Miryan Bay. Over the centuries 
the inhospitality of the islands has forced their in- 
habitants to seek their livelihood from the sea. In the 
6th/r2th century, al-Idrisi [g.v.) records that the 
islanders, who were then politically under al-Shibr, 
were very poor in winter and only managed to make 
a@ moderate living in the sailing season. They used 
to sai] to ‘Uman, Aden and the Yemen. Their main 
source of revenue was tortoise shell, which they 
traded to the Yemenis, and occasionally very beau- 
tiful amber, for which they sometimes got very high 
prices. Al-Idrist calls the bay containing the islands 
Djawn al-Hashish (Bay of Herbs). The Khiryan- 
Maryan Islands in their turn were frequented by 
Arabs from Shibr and Mukalla in the Hadramawt 
(g.v. in Suppl.], and from Hudayda in the Yemen, to 
dig guano from Hasikiyya and Djubayla Islands, 
where the seabirds down the centuries had left rich 
deposits. The guano was used as agricultural fertiliser, 
especially in the cultivation of tobacco. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans in mod- 
ern times to record the existence of the Kharyan- 
Moryan Islands, Affonso d’Albuquerque discovered 
them in 1503, and they appear thereafter in Portu- 
guese sources as the Curia-Muria Islands, with Hasi- 
kiyya as Asquié, Sawd as Sodié and Karzawt as Ro- 
dondo, Kawisim {g.v.] from Ra's al-Khayma des- 
cended upon the islands in 1818, possibly with the 
intention of using them as a base for attacks upon 
shipping. The local inhabitants were driven or carried 
off and the islands remained unpopulated for several 
years afterwards. Sometime before or, more probably, 
after this incursion (the sources are unclear) the is- 
lands came into the possession of a sub-section of 
the Mabra tribe, the Ibn Khalfin, residing in the 
vicinity of Mirbat on the coast of Dhufar (Zufar (g.v.]). 
It is from this clan that the islands have derived 
the name by which they are known to the Arabs of 
southern Arabia—Djaza’ir bin Khalfin. By the 
middle of the 13th/19th century—and possibly a dec- 
ade or so earlier—the islands had become a depen- 
dency of the sultanate of Maskat. French planters 
from Réunion Islands occasionally resorted to the 
islands to load guano for use as fertiliser, and it was 
the existence of these valuable deposits that led the 
British government in 1854 to ask the Sultan of 
Maskat, Sayyid Sa‘id b. Sultan, to cede the islands 
to Great Britain. The deed of cession was signed on 
14 July 1854 and the guano deposits were worked 
from 1857 to 1859. A cable station was set up on 
Halldniyya Island in 1861, only to be abandoned a 
year later when the Red Sea-Karachi cable proved 
unworkable. 
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rom 1854 onwards, the Khdrydn-Maryau Islands 
were formally designated a dependency of the British 
colony of Aden, although administrative contro! over 
them was vested in the British political resident in 
the Persian Gulf, since it was more practicable for 
the British political agent at Maskat to visit them 
than it was for the political resident (Jater governor) 
at Aden. When British rule over Aden ceased on 30 
November 1967, the islands were handed back to the 
Sultan of Maskat, despite the protests of the Aden 
successor government, the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen, that it was entitled to succeed to sovereignty 
over all the dependencies of the former colony. Since 
that time the istands have been administered as part 
of the wilaya of Dhufar of the sultanate of ‘Uniin. 
Hallaniyya Island is still populated, the number of 


inhabitants having remained fairly constant over the | 
past century—36 in 1883, 50 in 1936, 70 in 1947 and ; 


53 in 1976. They still derive their living from the sea, 
and especially from the great shoals of sardines which 
appear off the islands in late October each year, at 
the end of the south-west monsoon. Of late, food- 
stuffs and medical treatment provided by the SUnsini 
authorities in Salala have gone some way to alleviate 
the rigours of the islanders’ existence. 
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KHUSDAR [see KaLAt] 

AL-KHUSHANI, Aso ‘Asp ALLAH MuHAMMAD 
s. at-HArity, Maliki fakih and biographer, 
originally from Khushan near Kayrawan. Afterstudy- 
ing fikh at the latter place and at Tunis, he left his 
homeland ca. 311/923, passing through Ceuta, where 
he was held back some time by teaching (he is said 
also to have corrected the orientation of the mosque 
there), and travelling to Spain. He resided in the 
Marches, and completed his legal training, especially 
from Kasim b. Asbagh {¢.v.], and ended up by en- 
joying the favour of the heir tu the throne, prince 
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al-Hakaui, who procured for him the job of gagi of 
inheritances (mawdrith) at Pechina, then that of the 
shira of Cordoba and after that, summoned him to 
his own side. He was something of a poet (though 
accused of committing faults here), and was con- 
sidered to have a certain manual dexterity and to 
practise alchemy; he seems also to have acquired 
some medical expertise which allowed him, after his 
disgrace following al-Hakam’s death in 366/976, to 
live by making up electuaries (adhdn). He is said to 
have died in 371/981, but this date is not accepted 
by all his biographers, who however knew very little 
information about the last years of his life. 
Al-Khushantl is credited with a hundred or so works 
and treatises composed at al-Hakam's behest, who 
was, as is well-known, a great lover of books. Amongst 
the titles cited here figure al-Ittifak wa 'I-ikhtilaf ft 
madhhab Malik, al-Tahdsur wa 'l-mughélat, al-Futyd, 
al-Ta‘rif, al-Mawlid wa ‘l-wafat, al-Nasab and al- 
Iktibds, which do not seem to have survived. His 
fame, however, rests on his biographical works, As 
well as a Ta?rikh “Ulama? al-Andalus anda K.Fukaha? 
al-Mialikiyya, which are no longer extant, al-Khu- 
shani left two collections of especial interest. The 
first one which one thinks of is his T. Kudat al- 
Andalus, ed. and tr, into Spanish by Ribera, Madrid 
1914. Basing himself on written sources, archives 
and ora! traditions, the author traces the biographies 
of the kadis of al-Andalus from the conquest till 357/ 
968, in a lively and instructive manner; and if he 
lacks a critical spirit in relaying, for instance, the 
fictitious story of the first three judges in Cordoba, 
he nevertheless does not omit items of information 
which are sometimes unfavourable to the Umayyads, 
The second work which has been preserved, the 
Vabakat ‘ulama? Ifrikiya, has been published by M. 
Ben Cheneb in his Classes des savants de I'Ifrigiya, 
Algiers 1915-20, as a continuation of the Tabakdt of 
Abu ‘I-‘Arab [¢.v.]. These Tabakdt, which the tddi 
‘Iyd [g.v.] utilises freely in his Maddrik under the 
title of Ta’rikh al-Ifrtkeyyin, calling the author in 
familiar fashion Ibn Harith, contain biographies of 
scholars who did not belong to the Maliki school, and 
most remarkably, of converts to Shi‘ism established 
in Ifrikiya by the Fatimids. It is the opinion of R. 
Brunschvig (Un aspect de la littérature historico- 
géographique de I'Islam, in Méanges Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 150-1) that this exile, 
tmable to come to terms with the doctrine imposed 
upon his native land, may have written this work 
at the demand of al-Hakam, who was eager to know 
about the situation there; in this respect, the Tabafat 
are interesting for the information which they give 
on the Fatimids, but the author, far from being im- 
partial, paints a gloomy picture of the ‘ulama? who 
remained behind in Ifrikiya and were compelled, ac- 
cording to his view, to rally to the new masters, either 
out of financial cupidity or from fear of persecution. 
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KHUSHHAL KHAN KHATAK, Pashtun poet 
and a warrior chieftain (1022-1r100/1613-89), Khush- 
bal Khan is recognised as the national poet of the 
Pashtins. 

1. Life. Son of Shah-baz Khan and grandson of 
Yahya Khan who, in turn, was the son of Malik 
AkGray, leader of a clan of the Khatak [g.v.], the boy 
Khushhal accompanied his father in tribal wars. After 
his father's death in a tribal battle, Khushhal suc- 
ceeded him as khan or chieftain, and was recognized 
as such by Shah Djahin, the Mughal Emperor. 
Khushbal served Shah-Djahan in his army’s cam- 
paigns in Balkh and Badakhshan in 1055/1645, but 
jater, in the time of the Emperor Aurangzib, the 
governor of Kabul aligned himself, along with some 
of Khushbal’s uncles and cousins, against Khushhal, 
In 1074/1664, Khushhal, then 51 years old, was sum- 
moned by the governor to Peshawar, where he was 
arrested and dispatched in chains to a fortress in 
Diaypar. He was released two years later, but was 
not allowed to return home until ro80/1669. For the 
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rest of his life, his sympathies rested with the rebel | 


Pashtin tribes. In his poems he preached unity of 


the Afghan tribes to resist Mughal domination. | 
Khushhal greatly admired the Afridi chieftain Darya | 
Khan, who defeated the Mughal army at Landi Kotal | 


in the Khyber Pass [see KHAYBAR Pass] in 1083/1672, 
while leading a confederation of Afridi and Muhmand 


tribesmen. Accompanied by one of his loyal sons, © 


‘Abd al-Kadir Khatak, Khushhal fought and 4+- 
feated the Bangash tribe, which supported Mugual 
rule, He also had to fight his third son, Bahram, 
whom the Mughals sponsored in attempts to replace 
Khushhal as chieftain. In 1085/1674, he voluntarily 
relinquished his chieftainship to his eldest son, Ashraf, 
also a poet who was later (1044/1683) jailed by the 
Mughals. Khushhal declared himself a rebel and spent 
rest of his life with Afridi friends in the inaccessible 
eyries of Tirah, a zone “never effectively occupied 
by any government in all history”. He travelled from 
tribal area to tribal area, seeking assistance and re- 
fuge. He was relentlessly pursued by his treacherous 
son, Bahram, but evaded capture and died in the 
Afridi country in rroo/1689. The armed resistance 
which he encouraged by his pen and emphasised by 
his sword is “to be counted among the causes that 
brought about the dramatic collapse of the Mogul 
Empire in India’’ (Sir Olaf Caroe). 

2. Literary Works. Khushhal, a prolific poet, 
constantly chanted his love of beauty, honour, and 
justice. As part of his opposition to Aurangzib and 
his forces, Khushhal preached union of al] Afghan 
tribes and encouraged revolt against Mughal rule: 

“My sword I gird upon my thigh 

To guard Afghan honour and fame: 

Its champion in this age am I, 

The Khatak Kudn, Khusbhal my name”, 


Khushhbal also celebrates his successes and laments | 


his subsequent misfortunes. He chastises those Pash- | 


tiins who accept gold rather than give battle to the 
Mughals. 

As well as poetry, he wrote manuals on falconry, 
folk medicine, a dialogue between the pen and the 
sword, an account of his imprisonment and exile, 
and a geography of Swat. “‘His lyrics and epics, alike 
present his religious devotion, occasionally in mystic 
terms, his patriotic feelings, his moral code, his many 
loves in object or joyful mood, and many other sub- 
jects” (D. N. MacKenzie). Khushhal rightly claims 
to be the originator of Pashté poetic form and metre, 
butit must be remembered that he had a predecessor, 


Mirza Ansari. Both these early Pashtd poets used 
the Dari or Persian poetic mould, but instead of 
strictly applying the classical rules of prosody to 
Pashté, they adopted the metres of popular Pashtd 
songs to verse forms known in Persian. “This metre 
is syllabic in nature, but the pattern is made by the 
stress usually recurring on every fourth syllable” 
(MacKenzie). 

Khushhal further left many ghaszals in Persian 
under the pen-name of Rihi, and a Persian kasida 
or ode on the futility of this world in same metre 
as the Bahr al-abréar of Amir-Khusraw Dihlawi; this 
Persian poetry is amongst the best of that written 
in the so-called Sabk-i Hind or “Indian style”. 
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3. Studies in Pashté and Persian: Sayyid 
Rasil Rasa, Shaghlay Pashtiin, Peshawar 1940; 
A. R. Bénawa, Khush-hal Khatak tse wayi? ("What 
says Khushhal Khatak?”’), Pasht6 Academy, 
Kabil 1950; Ma‘siima ‘Ismati, Khushhal Khatak 
ist? (“Who is Khushhal Khatak?”) in Persian, 
Press Department, Kabul 1956; Nangyalay Pash- 


tain (Procs, of Seminar on Kbushbal Khatak held in 

Kabul in July 1966), Pashto Academy; Tarydlay 

Pasht@n (Procs. of Seminar held in July 1970), 

Pasht6 Academy; Pasitd, Monthly Review, Pesha- 

war, special issue on Khushbal, July 1971. 

(Ravan Faruapi) 

KHUSHKADAM, at-Matix At-ZAnin AsO Sa‘ip 
Save aL-Din at-NAstrI at-Mu’ayyvan!, Mamluk 
sultan of the Burdjis (regn. 19 Ramadan 865 - 10 
Rabi‘ I 872/22 June 1461 - 9 October 1467). By origin 
a Rimi (i.e, perhaps a Greek, but the term had a 
wide range of meanings), he was born ca, 815/1413. 
Brought as a boy to Egypt by the slave-merchant 
Kh4dj4 Nasir al-Din, he was purchased by the sultan 
al-Mwayyad Shaykh, whence his two nisbas. He rose 
through the grades of promotion of the Royal Mam- 
liks as khdssaki, sdhi and amir, finally succeeding al- 
Mwayyad Ahmad b. Indl as atdbak al-‘asdkir in 
Egypt when the latter became sultan in Djum4da [ 
865/Feb. 1461. The atdbakiyya was at this time the 
highest in rank of the great offices of state, but had 
no specific functions; its holder was also styled amir 
kabir, i.e, the senior amir, The reign of al-Mu’ayyad 
Ahmad was soon disturbed by the intrigues of Djanim 
al-Ashrafi, the governor of Damascus, who sought to 
usurp the sultanate with the support of his khushda- 
shiyya, the Ashrafiyya, ie, the Mamlak household 
of al-Ashraf Barsbay [¢.v.). The Ashrafiyya were at 
first opposed by their rivals, the Zahiriyya, i.e. the 
household of al-Zaihir Cakmak [q.v.], whose chief 
Djanibak al-Zihirl (formerly governor of Djudda) 
skilfully won the agreement of the two factions to the 
deposition of al-Mwayyad Ahmad and the installa- 
tion of Khushkadar as a compromise candidate until 
the arrival of Dja4nim from Syria. Since Khushkadam 
was not of “the Nation” (al-djins, ie. not a Circas- 
sian), it would be easy to depose him at will. Thus 
Djanibak alleged, but he rightly calculated that once 
Khushkadam was recognised as sultan, he would be 
difficult to oust, He was accordingly proclaimed, and 
his supporters captured the Citade! of Cairo with little 
resistance, al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad being arrested and 
sent to imprisonment in Alexandria, 

The new sultan was thus faced at the outset with 
both an over-mighty kingmaker and a powerful rival. 
Djanibak, who was appointed dawéddr kabir (a great 
office of state of growing importance in the Jater 
Circassian period), was at first the effective ruler 
(mudabbir al-mamlaka). When Djanim al-Agshrafi ad- 
vanced to Khinkah Siryakis, north of Cairo, Djani- 
bak succeeded in obtaining an oath of loyalty to the 
new sultan from him, and Djanim returned, loaded 
with gifts, to Damascus (Shawwal 865/July 1461). 
Some months later, Djanim was removed from office, 
and fled to Uzun Hasan of the Ak Koyuntlu (g.v.] in 
Safar 866/Nov. 1461. With a force of Mamlaks and 
Ak Koyunlu Turcomans, he subsequently crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced to Tall Bashir (Shawwal 
866/July 1462), but the invasion came to nothing, and 
in the following winter he was killed in Edessa. The 
sultan was now strong enough to procure the murder 
of Djanibak (Dhu 'I-Hidjdia 867/August 1463); an 
event which was followed by the arrest of leading 
members of the Zihiriyya faction, Khushkadam's 
coup against the Zihiriyya was, however, abruptly 
halted, probably because of a conspiracy against him 
in his own Mamliik household. A reconciliation was 
effected through Kayitbay al-Zahiri (the future sul- 
tan), and the offices and i4fa‘s of the Zahiriyya were 
restored. 

There were no major foreign developments during 
the reign. Suzerainty was maintained over King 
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James of Cyprus (who had been installed with the 
help of a Mamlak contingent sent by al-Ashraf Indl 
[g.2.] in 864/1460), although in a clash between the 
king and the sultan’s resident in Cyprus, the latter 
was killed, and Famagusta, which he had held, passed 
into the king’s possession (868/1464). Another vassal- 
state, the march-principality of Elbistan [g.v.] under 
the Turcoman dynasty of Dulghadir (Dhu 'I-Kadr 
[¢.v.]), was disturbed by a succession-struggle follow- 
ing the murder of its ruler, Malik Arslan, in 870/1465. 
Two pretenders, Shah-Budak and Rustum, succes- 
sively backed by Khushkadam, failed to hold their 
position against a third Dulghadirid, Shah-Suwér, 
who had Ottoman support and at the end of the 
sultan’s reign was threatening northern Syria. Khush- 
kadam sent orders to the governors of Tripoli and 
Ham4h to assist Aleppo, and made provisional ar- 
rangements for an expeditionary force from Egypt 
(Muharram 872/August 1467). There are some indica- 
tions of a resurgence of Arab tribal power during the 
reign. Five expeditions were launched between 866/ 
1462 and 869/1465 against the Labid tribe of al- 
Buhayra; while a few months before the sultan’s 
death, he sent a punitive force against Shaykh Muba- 
rak of Bani ‘Ukba, who had plundered the provisions 
for the pilgrims in the vicinity of Ayla. One of his Jast 
acts was to approve an expedition to Upper Egypt, 
where the kashif had been defeated in a fight with 
Yonus b. ‘Umar, the chief of the powerful tribe of 
Hawwara [q.v.). The sultan died a few days later. 
Shortly before his death, an assembly of magnates 
had elected the atabak Yalbay al Inali al Muw’ayyadt 
to succeed him. 

Bibliography; Contemporary memoirs of the 
reign are given by (1) Ibn Taghribirdi in al-Nudjim 
al-zaihira, Cairo edn., xvi, 253-355; California edn. 
by W. Popper, vii, 685-821; tr. W. Popper, History 
of Egypt 1382-1469 A-.D., vii, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1960, 32-123; also W. Popper (ed.), Ex- 
tracts from ... Ibn Taghrt Birdt’s ... Hawédith 
al-duhtir, iii, Berkeley 1932, 398-602; (2) Ibn Iy4s, 
Badai‘ al-zuhiir, ii, ed. Mohamed Mostafa, Wies- 
baden, 1972, 378-458. (P. M. Hott) 
KHUSRAW [see ANOsHiRWAN, AMIR KHUSRAW, 

KHOSREW, KISRA, PARWIZ]. 

KHUSRAW FIROZ, name of the last Biyid 
ruler, better known by his /akad of al-Malik al- 
Rahim. He succeeded his father Aba Kalidjar in “Irak 
in 440/1048. Most of his reign was spent in disputing 
with his brother Fulidh Sittin the possession of 
Fars and Khiizistan and in trying to maintain disci- 
pline amongst the Turkish troops of his general al- 
BasAsiri (g.v.]. There is no discernible doctrinal reason 
for his adoption, in defiance cf the caliph, of an 
epithet reserved for God. In any case, the enfeeble- 
ment of the Baiyid dynasty allowed the caliph in 
question, al-Ka’im, to recover a certain amount of 
political authority, seen in the appointment once 
more of a vizier to the caliph, Ibn al-Muslima [g.v.]}. 
A group within the caliphate, in which Ibn al-Muslima 
was a driving force, hoped to throw off the Biyid 
tutelage as the Sunni sultan, the Saldjak Toghril Beg 
approached, at the invitation also of Fuladh Satan. 
In 448/1055 Toghril entered Baghdad, after having 
promised to respect al-Malik al-Rabim's position as 
his vassal, but a rebellion gave him a pretext to 
arrest the Biyid ruler, and the latter died two years 
later in prison at Rayy. 

Bibliography: See the main histories of the 
period, and especially Ibn al-Djawzi’s Muntazam, 
Tbn al-Athir’s Kamil and Sibt b. al-Djawzi’s Mirat; 
H. Bowen, The last Buwayhids, in JRAS (1928); 
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and in general, the bibliography to Buwayutps, 

to which should be added, H. Busse, Chalif und 

Grosskénig, die Buyiden im Trag (945-1055), Beirut- 

Wiesbaden 1969. (Ct. Canes) 

KHUSRAW MALIK [see cuaznawips). 

KHUSRAW PASHA [see kHosrew Pasya). 

KHUSRAW SHAH [see cuaznawips]. 

KHUSRAW SULTAN, eldest son of the 
Mughalemperor Djahangir [¢.v.] by the daughter 
of Radj& Bhagwan Das, was born at Lahore in 995/ 
1587. He was a favourite with his grandfather, Akbar, 
who perhaps wanted to make him his successor. He 
rebelled against his father in the first year of the 
jatter’s reign (sc. in 1015/1606), was defeated and 
imprisoned. He made a second conspiracy in Afgh4ni- 
stin, and this having been detected, he was, with one 
interval, kept in confinement for the rest of his life. 
He died at Asirgath near Burhanpir in the Deccan 
in 1031/1622, in suspicious circumstances, and was in 
all probability murdered by Shah Djahan. His sister 
had his body buried in the Khusraw Bagh at Allaha- 
bad. His two sons, Dawar Bakhsh, otherwise Bulaki, 
and Garghisp, were put to death at Shah Djahan's 
accession. 

Bibliography: The principal source is the 
Tiazuk-i Diahangiri; see also the bibliography to 
BIANANGIR. (H. Bevertpce) 
KHUSOF [see xus0r]. 

KHUTBA (a.), sermon, address by the khatid 
{g.v.]. The khufba has a fixed place in Islamic ritual, 
viz. in the Friday-service, in the celebration of the 
two festivals, in services held at particular occasions 
sttch as an eclipse or excessive drought. On the 
Friday it precedes the salt, in all the other services 
the salat comes first. A short description of the rules 
for the Ahufba according to al-Shirazi (Tanbih, ed. 
Juynboll, 40), one of the early Shafi doctors [9.0], 
may be given here. 

(a.) One of the conditions for the validity of the 
Friday service is that it must be preceded by two 
sermons. The conditions for the validity of these ser- 
mons are the following: the Aafib must be in a state 
of ritual purity; his dress must be in accord with the 
prescriptions; he must pronounce the two khufbas 
standing and sit down between them; the number of 
auditors required for a valid djum‘a must be present 
{see Sarat]. 

ing the sermon itself, there are obligatory: 
the hamdala, the salat on the Prophet, admonitions 
to piety in both kAufbas, prayer (du‘é?) on behalf of 
the faithful, and recitation of a part of the Kur’4n in 
the first kAutba or, according to some doctors, in both. 
It is commendable (sunna) for the khafib to be on a 
pulpit or an elevated place; to salute the audience 
when directing himself towards them; to sit down 
till the adhadn is pronounced by the mt?adhdhin; to 
Jean on a bow, a sword or a staff; to direct himself 
straightway to his audience; to pray (du‘d’) on behalf 
of the Muslims; and to make his kAufba short. 

(b.) Regarding the khuthas on the days of festi- 
val the same author says (42) that they are like 
those of the Friday-service, except in the following 
points: the khafid must open the first with nine fak- 
birs, the second with seven. On the ‘id he must in- 
struct his audience in the rules for the sakat al-fifr, 
on the ‘id al-adha in the rules for the sacrifice of this 
day. It is allowable for him to pronounce the sermon 
sitting. 

Regarding the khufbas of the service during an 
eclipse, al-Shirdzi (43) remarks that the preacher 
must admonish his audience to be afraid, and in the 
service in times of drought he must ask Allah’s par- 








don, in the opening of the first Ahusba nine times, 
in the second seven times; further, he must repeat 
several times the sala? on Muhammad as well as 
istighfar, recite verse 9 of Sira LXVI, elevate his 
hands and say Muhammad's du‘“d? (which is communi- 
cated by al-Shirazi in full), Further, he must turn 
towards the fibla [q.v.) in the middle of the second 
khutba and change his shirt, putting the right side 
to the left, the left to the right, the upper part be- 
neath and keep it on till he puts off all his other 
garments, 

These prescriptions give rise to the following re- 
marks. C. H, Becker was the first to point to the 
relation between the Islamic pulpit and the judge's 
seat in early Arabia, This explains why the khafib 
must sit down between the two khujbas; it explains 
why he must lean on a staff, sword or bow; for these 
were the attributes of the old Arabian judge. It is 
not easy to see why the khujba precedes the services 
on Friday, whereas on the days of festival and the 
other special occasions saldi comes first. Hadith tells 
us that Marwan b. al-Hakam was the first to change 
this order by pronouncing the kawfba before the per- 
formance of the salét on the days of festival (e.g. 
al-Bukhari, ‘I[dayn, bdb 6 and especially the pathetic 
picture in Muslim, ‘Jdayn, trad. 9). 

It is also said that Marwan was the first to hold 
the £hutba on these days on a pulpit, the old custom 
being a service without minbdr or adhdn, According 
to other authorities (cf. Muslim, Zmdn, tr. 78, 79, 
and al-Nawawi's commentary) the Ahufba before the 
salat was an institution going back to ‘Uthm4n or 
even to ‘Umar. The common opinion of traditionists 
is, however, that it was an innovation due to the 
general tendency of the Umayyads to favour their 
own dynastic interests rather than those of religion. 
If this opinion should be right, the innovation as well 
as the holding of the &hufba in a sitting attitude may 
be looked upon as an endeavour to go back to the 
pre-Islamic judicial rites concerning minbar and 
khutha, 

Regarding the prayer on behalf of the faithful 
(dua? li "l-mu?minin) it must be observed that in 
this prayer before the Friday-saldt it has become 
customary to mention the ruling sovereign. The his- 
tory of Islam is full of examples of the importance 
which was attached to this custom, especially in 
times of political troubles, the name mentioned in 
this du‘a? betraying the imam’s political opinion or 
position, Though it is not prescribed by law to men- 
tion the ruler’s name, the suppression of the name 
at this occasion exposed the khafib to suspicion, In 
countries where Muslims lived under non-Muslim 
rule, even a prayer for the wortdly prosperity of the 
ruler could expose the Ahafib to suspicion on the 
part of his fellow-Muslims (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Islam und Phonograph, 134. = Verspr. Geschr., ii, 
430 f.; idem, Mr. L. W. C, van den Berg's beoefening 
var het Mohammedaansche recht, in Ind, Gids, viz, 
809 f, = Verspr. Geschriften, ii, 214 f.). The custom 
of mentioning the ruler in prayer is found as early 
as the sth century B.C. in the Aramaic papyri of 
Elephantine (Pap. i, line 26; cf. also Harnack, 
Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, i, 286. 

Several of the characteristics of the kaufba pre- 
scribed by the doctors of the law occur also in hadith. 
The kkufbas of Mubammad usually begin with the 
formula ammd ba‘du (al-Bukbari, Djum‘a, bab 29). 
Side by side with the Aamdala (Muslim, Djum‘a, tr. 
44, 45) the ghahdda occurs (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 
302, 343: “A &Awfba without the ghahdda is like a 
mutilated hand". In a large number of traditions it 
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is stated that Muhammad used to recite passages 
from the Kur’4n (e.g. Muslim Djum‘a, tr. 49-52; 
Abmad b. Hanbal, v. 86, 88, 93 etc.). The khufba 
must be short, in accord with Muhammad’s saying: 
“Make your saldt long and your &hufba short" (Mus- 
lim, Djum‘a, tr. 47). Just like the salat the khutba 
must be right to the purpose (kasd**, Muslim, Djum‘a 
tr. 41). The audience must be silent and quiet; “who 
says to his neighbour ‘listen', has spoken a super- 
fluous word", al-Bukharl, Djum‘a, bab 36). The two 
khutbas pronounced by the standing khafid, who sits 
between them, are based on Mubammad's example 
(al-Bukhari, Djwem‘a, bab 27; Muslim, Dium‘a, tr. 
33-53 Abmad b. Hanbal, ii, 35, 91, 98). During the 
adhén Muhammad used to sit on the minbar; the 
théma was spoken when he had descended (in order 
to hold the khujba standing) ; this order was observed 
by Aba Bakr and ‘Umar (Abmad b. Hanbal, iii, 449 
bis), 

Neither the term khuba nor the verb khafaba in 
their technical meaning occur in the Kur’in, Even 
in the passage containing an admonition not to aban- 
don the Friday-service for worldly profit, it is only 
the salat which is mentioned (Stra LXII, 9-11). It 
would be wrong to conclude from this silence that the 
&hutba did not yet form a constituent part of worship 
in Muhammad's time, Still, it is not probable that the 
different kinds of service were accurately regulated 
from the beginning. Hadith has preserved descriptions 
showing that Muhammad's khwfba often did not have 
much to do with the regular sermon of later times. 
Abii Dawid, Kitab al-diyat, bab 13, reports, for ex- 
ample, that the Prophet pronounced two khufbas at 
the end of a complaint raised against a collector of 
the zakdat. Still, it is not possible to distinguish be- 
tween the kinds, as may appear from the following 
traditions. According to one of them related on the 
authority of Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri it is said that Mu- 
bammad on the days of festival used to open the 
service with the salat; then he pronounced the khufba 
“and his A/tdba usually consisted in the command to 
participate in some mission or expedition” (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 561.). A similar statement is to be 
found in Muslim, ‘2dayn, tr. 9: “When Muhammad 
had concluded the sa/at on the days of festival by the 
tastim, be remained on his feet and turned to the 
sitting audience; when he wanted to send a mission 
or when he desired some other arrangement, he gave 
his orders on it; he used also to say: give alms, give 
alms; ... then he went away. This state of things 
asted till Marwan, etc."”. This is a very simple des- 
cription of the service and would be a considerable 
support to the view that a service with a fixed order 
only arose long after Muhammad's time. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that the description just translated 
betrays the tendency to contrast the simple service 
of the Prophet with the highly official style intro- 
duced by Marwan, who even had a misbar built on 
the musalld, According to another tradition, the 
Prophet once interrupted his kiufba in order to reply 
to a stranger who had asked for instruction in the 
Muslim faith (Muslim, Djusma, tr. Go); he is also por- 
trayed as interrupting the khu/ba to call out directly 
to a man (ibid., tr. 54-9). 

However uncertain the value of these traditions 
may be, it seems not out of place to suppose that 
a fixed order of service on Friday and the days of 
festival arose only after Muhammad's lifetime. This 
order reposes on three elements: the early-Arab- 
ian khujba, Muhammad's sunna and the exam- 
ple of Jews and Christians. 

Tn his study on the history of Muslim worship 
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C. H. Becker endeavoured to establish a close connec- 
tion between the services on Friday and the days of 
festival on the one hand, and the mass on the other. 
But this view was opposed by Mittwoch, who found 
in the Jewish liturgy features corresponding to adhdn 
and ikdma, to the famdala, the recitation of the 
Tora (first khkutha) and the recitation from the 
Prophets (second khwvfba), It is perhaps impossible 
to decide the question; probably the example of the 
Jewish as well as that of the Christian liturgy exer- 
cised influence on the final constitution of the Muslim 
worship. 

It is customary to pronounce the Abufha in Arabic; 
nevertheless, this rule is not infrequently broken in 
non-Arabic speaking lands. 

The history of the kéufba in Islam remains to be 
written, and the study of oratory from the minbar 
or pulpit likewise remains to be undertaken. On the 
latter point, the enquirer might utilise with profit 
the texts (of varying degrees of authenticity) of those 
sermons of the Prophet given in the Sira, in the 
hadith collections and in historica! texts, as well as 
in those adab works which have preserved specimens 
of famous khufbas. Collections like those of Ibn Nu- 
bata al-Fariki [g.v.] and the specially-compiled an- 
thologies of sermons used by the professional £hatibs, 
just as the secretaries used collections of model letters, 
would also be found useful. Collections of this latter 
type are often arranged according to the calendar, 
i.e, there are four sermons for each month plus supple- 
mentary ones for festival days, the Prophet's birthday 
and his mi‘vadj or night-journey (see Ahlwardt, Ver- 
seichnis der arab. Hss., iii, 437). 

Bibliography: Juynboll, Handleiding tot de 
kennis van de Moh. Wet, Leiden 1925, 71 [., 109 f.; 
Shaykh Nizim, al-Fatawi al-‘Alamgiriy ya, Calcutta 
1828 ff., i, 205 f., 210 f., 214 f.; Abu 'I-IXasim al- 
Hilt, Kitab Shar@i* al-Islam, Calcutta 1893, i, 44, 
48; C. H. Becker, Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten 
Islam, in Noldeke-Festschrift, Giessen 1906, 331 ff., 
idem, Zur Geschichte des islamischen Kultus, in Ist., 
iii (1972), 374 ff.; E. Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des islamischen Gebets und Kultus in Abhi. 
Pr. Ak. W., (1913), no. 2; see also KHATIB. 

(A, J. Wenstnck) 

KHUTTALAN, Kuurrat, a region on the right 
bank of the upper Oxus river, in what is now 
Soviet Central Asia, lying between the Wakhsh river 
and the Pandj river (sc. the head waters of the Oxus), 
called the Wakhsh4b and Djary&b in mediaeval times. 
It was bounded on the west by the topographically 
similar regions of Caghdiniyan and Wakbsh [¢g.v.], 
and was often administratively linked with Wakhsh 
(YakOt, Bulddn, ii, 402). Khuttal was a Jand of rich 
pastures in both the river valleys and on the upper 
slopes of the hills, where the famed horses of Khuttal, 
known even to the Chinese, were reared; the geog- 
raphers advert frequently to the Khuttall and 
Tukharl breeds, and the men of Khuttal were cele- 
brated for their knowledge of horse-breeding, farriery 
and veterinary science, and for their skill in making 
saddles and other accoutrements (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 113). The valleys ran northwards towards 
the Buttamin mountains, which separated Khuttal 
from the upper Zarafsh4n river valley; gold and silver 
were mined there, and there dwelt in these mountains 
two fierce and predatory groups, the Kuuidifs aud 
the Kandijina Turks, both of them probably remnants 
of Hephthalite peoples (see kumIpyts]. 

The form Khuttalan, with the plural ending, is 
early attested, for this is found in the very early 
New Persian satirical verses composed by the local 
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people against the Arab commander Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kasri when he unsuccessfully raided Khuttal 
in 108/726-7, see Tabari, ii, 1492, 1494, 1602. Later 
Persian poetry requires forms like Khutlan or Khat- 
lin, whilst the Hudfid al-Sdlam, tr. Minorsky, 119, 
spells Khatulin. Yakit, loc, cit., gives both Khatlan 
and Khuttal, with his main entry under the latter 
form. In the Chinese annals we find forms like K‘o- 
tut-lo, see Marquart, Erdngahr, 299-300. An etymo- 
logical connection with the name of the Hephthalites, 
within whose northern kingdom Khuttal certainly 
fell [see nayvAtr.a) is certainly not impossible. 

The principal town of Khuttal and the residence 
of its ruler was at Hulbuk to the south of the modern 
centre Kulib/Kulyab, whilst Nutara or Anditarigh 
is described as the main trading centre. Other towns 
enumerated by the geographers include the important 
centres of Haléwand and Munk, the latter probably 
corresponding roughly to the modern Baldjuw4n; ac- 
cording to Ya‘kabi, Munk was on the borderland 
with Rasht and the Turkish lands, sc. those of the 
Kumidjis, etc. Clearly, Khuttal was a prosperous and 
well-settled region at this time. 

In the pre-Islamic period, the local rulers bore the 
titles Khuttalan-Shah or Khuttalan-Khudah and 
Shér-i Khuttalan (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 40). The Arab 
invaders did not gain full control of Khuttal till the 
end of the Umayyad period. The rebel al-Harith b. 
Suraydj [g.v.] received support from the local ruler, 
and in retaliation, Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri led 
two expeditions into Khuttal in 119/737. These pro- 
voked an appeal for help to the Khakin of the 
Tiirgesh or Western Turks Su-lu, and the Arabs had 
to retreat hastily (Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central 
Asia, 81-3). The region was not fully secured till 
133/750-1, when Abi Dawid Khalid b, Ibrahim, gov- 
ernor of Balkh, drove out the ruler (malik) of Khuttal, 
who fled first to the Turks and then to China, where 
he was granted the honorific title of Yabghu (Gibb, 
op. cit., 95; E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Toukiue 
occidentans, 168, 216. 

In the ensuing century or so, Khuttal came under 
the rule of the Banidjirids or Abi: Dawidids, who 
exercised power on both sides of the upper Oxus. 
In the SAamanid period, the amirs of Khuttal were in 
loose tributary status only to the Samanids, sending 
presents but not taxation to Bukhfri (Mukaddasi, 
337), and they exercised suzerainty south of the Oxus, 
for the Huddd al-‘alam, 109, says that the dikkan of 
the small principality of Yan in Badakhshan was 
tributary to the amir of Khuttal. In the warfare of 
336-7/947-9 between the Samanid Noh b. Nasr and 
Aba ‘Ali Caghani, all the vassal rulers (muliah-i afraf) 
along the upper Oxus were stirred into revolt by Abii 
“Ali, including the amir Ahmad b. Dja‘far of Khuttal, 
the amir of RAsht and the Kumldjls (Gardizi, ed. 
Nazim, 36-7, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/ 
1968, 157-8, cf. Barthold, Turkestan*, 248). 

Under the early Ghaznawids, Khuttal was strateg- 
ically important as being in the buffer zone between 
the Ghaznawids and their Karakhanid rivals. Khuttal 
is included with Caghaniyan and Kubadhiyan amongst 
the territories enumerated in the ‘Abbasid Caliph’s 
investiture diploma of 422/1031 to Mas‘iid b, Mabmad 
(Bayhakl, in Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, 54), but it 
was also claimed by the Karakhanid ‘Ali-tigin [see 
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of a hadi "l-kudat for Khuttal (Boewocth, op. cit., 198). 

In the SaldjGk period, however, various local 
amirs are mentioned. An amir of Khuttal rebelled 
against Alp Arslan in 456/1064, but was killed (Ibn 
al-Athir, x, 22), and in 553/1158 there was a cam- 
paign by the lord of Khuttal, one Ibn Shudja* Far- 
rukhshah, formerly a vassal of Sandjar, against the 
important crossing-place of Tirmidh, taking advan- 
tage of the chaos in Khurdsin consequent upon San- 
djar’s capture by the Ghuzz and then his death; this 
Tbn Shugja* is said to have claimed descent from the 
Sisanid emperor Bahram Gir (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 155). 
In the period of the Ghirids and Kh*4razm-Shahs, 
no separate native dynasty is mentioned. Like 
Wakhsh, it may have been part of the Ghirid empire 
and may have become one of the small principalities 
into which that empire broke up, see Djazdjani, 
Tabakat-i nagiri, ed. Habibi®, Kabul 1341-3/1962-4, 
i, 387, 392, tr. Raverty, 426, 236, 490. A Djalal al-Din 
“Umar of Wakhsh, apparently from the Bamiyan 
branch of the Ghiirids (g.v.], was carried off into cap- 
tivity in Kh *arazm ca. 612/1215, according to Nasawi, 
see Barthold, Turkestan’, 372. 

In the 8th/r4th century, Khuttal was likewise one 


| of the small states into which Caghatay’s empire 
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the region. Unlike as in the neighbouring principality 
of Caghiniy’n, where the Mubtadji amirs remained, 
no separate family of local rulers is mentioned for 
Khuttal at this time; Ghaznavid influence was 
exercised directly, seen in Mas‘id’s appointment 


disintegrated; Sharaf al-Din Yazdi records that the 
ruler of Khuttal Kay Khusraw was killed by Timiér 
for treasonable contacts with Kh*arazm (Zafar-ndma, 
Calcutta 1885-8, i, 243). Later, Khuttal was one of 
the dependencies of the region of Hisar (g.v.] and was 
controlled by the later Timirid amir of Kunduz. 
Then in the roth/r6th century it passed under Ozbeg 
control. The name Khuttal now disappears from use, 
being replaced by that of the modern town of Kulib; 
one of the last recorded uses of the old name is in 
the dynastic history of the Ozbegs, the Bahr al-asrar 
fi mandkib al-akhyadr of Mahmid b, Amir Wall (be- 
gun in 1044/1634). After being included in the Kha- 
nate of Bukhara during the 18th and roth centuries, 
the mediaeval region of Khuttal now forms part of the 
Tadzhikistan SSR, 

Yakit, Buldan, ii, 402, also mentions a village of 
al-Khuttal in “Irak on the Baghddd-Khurasan high 
road near Daskara. 

Bibliography: Marquart, ErdnSalir, 299-303; 
idem, Wehrot und Arang, 57-8; Barthold, Turke- 
stan, index; Le Strange, The lands of the eastern 
Caliphate, 438-9; Mirzi Muhammad Haydar Dugh- 
lat, Ta*rikh-i rashidi, ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, 
tr. 2x n. 1; Hudid al-‘alim, tr. Minorsky, 109, 
119-20, 339 (map), 341, 359-61; Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
Tran 994-1040, index. (C, E. Boswortn) 
KHUZA‘A, an ancient Arab tribe of obscure 

origin. Muslim genealogists assuming a Mudarl origin 
of Khuza‘a based their argument on an utterance 
attributed to the Prophet according to which the 
ancestor of the tribe, ‘Amr b. Lubayy [g.v.] was a 
descendant of Kama‘a (= ‘Umayr) b, Khindif, thus 
tracing their pedigree to Mudar (Ibn Hisham, al- 
Sira al-nabawiyya, ed, al-Saka, al-Aby&ri and Sha- 
labt, Cairo 1355/1936, i, 78; al-Baladhurl, Ansab al- 
aghréf, ed. Mubammad Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, i, 
34; al-Fiisl, Shifa? al-ghardm bi-akhbar al-balad al- 
hardm, Cairo 1956, ii, 44-5; Mus‘ab b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Cairo 1953, 7-8, 1x; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah ‘ala 
habd?il al-ruwdh, al-Nadjaf 1386/1966, 97-8; Ibn 


| Hazm, Dijamharat ansdb al-‘Arab, ed. E. Lévi- 


Provengal, Cairo 1948, 222-4; al-Sam“Anl, al-Ansdb, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Mu‘allami, Hyderabad 1385/ 
1966, V, 116). Some sections in Khuza‘a asserted that 


they were descendants of al-Salt b. al-Nadr b. Kinana , 
b. Khuzayma b, Mudrika b. Ily4s b. Mudar. The | 
claims for Mudari descent made by some groups of 
Khuza‘a were firmly rejected by genealogists, who 
asserted that both Kama‘a and al-Salt died childless. 
(Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al-nasab, Ms. B.M., Add. 
23297, fol. 4b, Il. 9-10; al-Wazir al-Maghribi, 
Adab al-khawass, Ms. Bursa, Hiiseyin Celebi, 19, fols. 
84b-86a; al-Baladhurl, A nsdb, i, 34 ult., 38-9; Mus‘ab, | 
op. cit., 11-22). Mus‘ab, recording the Mudari geneal- | 
ogy of Khuza‘a, confirmed by an utterance of the | 
Prophet, remarks cautiously that the pedigree ut- | 
tered by the Prophet is certainly true, provided that | 
it was actually said by him (Mus‘ab, 8; Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, al-Inbdh, 98). Harmonising traditions, trying ; 
in the usual way to bridge the contradictory reports 
about the origin of Khuza‘a, claim that the mother 
of Lubayy married after the death of Kama‘a the 
Yamani H4ritha and the child traced his pedigree to 
the Yamani father who adopted him (al-F4s!, Shifa’, 
ii, 46). Another tradition states that Kama‘a married, 
begot children, but clashed with his relatives, left for 
al-Yaman and allied himself with the Azd (al-Bala- | 
dhuri, Ansdb, i, 35, I. 1-2). The Yamanl tradition, 
on the other hand, records a lengthy list of ancestors 
of Khuza‘a beginning with Luhayy (= Rabi‘a) b. 
Haritha b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir b. Haritha b. Imru ‘l-Kays | 
b. Tha‘laba b. al-Azd. The pedigree is traced back, of 
course, to Kabtan (al-Fast, Shifa?, ii, 45, ll. 5-10; Ibn | 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah, 97; Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtikak, | 
| 
} 








ed. ‘Abd al-Salim Harin, Cairo 1378/1958, 468; al- 
Hazimi, ‘Udialat al-mubtadi, ed. ‘Abd Allah Kanan, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 54)- 

The traditions about the beginnings of the rule of 
Khuzi‘a in Mecca, ascribing Khuza‘a to Azd, record 
a lengthy story about the migration of the tribal 
groups of Azd from al-Yaman to the North. While 
some tribal divisions continued their migration to 
Syria (Ghassan) and ‘Uman (Azd Shanii’a), the 
KhuzA‘a separated (inkkaza‘at) and managed to get 
control of Mecca. One of the traditions reports that 
the leader of the Azd asked Djurhum [g.v.}, the tribe 
which ruled Mecca at the time, to permit them to 
stay in the territory of Mecca until their foragers 
would find for them suitable pasture-grounds, threat- 
ening war if they were denied this. In fact, when 
Djurbum refused to grant permission, Khuza‘a fought 
them, defeated them and got possession of the Sanc- 
tuary of Mecca. Another tradition, on the authority 
of Abd ‘Amr al-Shayb4ni, reports that the custodian- 
ship of the Ka‘ba was gained legally by Khuza‘a, as 
their leader Rabi‘a b. Haritha married Fuhayra, the 
daughter of al-H4rith b. Mudad al-Djurhumi; his son 
‘Amr b, Rabi‘a (i.e. ‘Amr b. Luhayy) had thus a 
legal basis for his claims to the custodianship. In 
the protracted battles which ensued between Khuzi‘a 
and Djurhum, Khuza‘a defeated Djurhum, who had 
to leave the city. A third tradition ascribes the decline 
of the Djurhum in Mecca to their deterioration and 
moral decay. Afflicted by plagues, God's chastise- 
ment for their wickedness, they were extirpated, and 
only few survivors from amongst them left Mecca; 
the custodianship of the haram was then taken over 
by Khuza‘a, A diverse tradition gives a quite dif- 
ferent account of the events, sc. that Khuza‘a took 
over the control of Mecca from Lydd (q.v.]. A peculiar 
version of this tradition transmitted by al-Zubayr b. | 
Bakkar reports a battle which followed some clashes | 
between the ruling Iyad and Mudar in which Iyid 
was defeated. Iyad got permission to leave Mecca | 
on the condition that Mudari women married to — 
Iyadis would be returned to Mudar if they wished. 
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Among the returned women was a Khuzi‘a woman 
named Kudama. Khuza‘a, the report states, traced 
at that time their pedigree to Mudar. As the lyad 
failed to carry with them into exile the pillar with 
the Black Stone, they decided to bury it. The 
Khuza‘% woman revealed to her people the place of the 
buried Stone and advised them to ask from Mudar the 
custodianship of the Ka‘ba as reward for finding the 
pillar with the Black Stone. Mudar complied and 
Khuza‘a got control of the Ka‘ba, and retained this 
office until the arrival of Kusayy (q.v.] (al-Fasi, Shifa?, 
ii, 26£.; al-Ya*kabi, Ta’rikk, al-Nadjaf 1384/1964, i, 
208; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Munammag, ed. Khir- 
shid Abmad Farik, Hyderabad 1384/1964, 344 f.; al- 
‘Isiml, Simf al-nudjam al-‘awali, Cairo 1380, i, 183). 
Another tradition reports that Djurhum were driven 
out through a joint action of Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat of 
Kindna and the Band Ghubshin of Khuza‘a (al-Fast, 
Shifa’, i, 370; “Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat of Khuza‘a”, as 
recorded in the article Djuraum above is an error). 

These stories allotting exceptionally long lives to 
the rulers of Djurhum and Khuza‘a have the charac- 
ter of folk-tradition in which were embedded elements 
of muSammarin-tales, edifying stories about righteous 
and pious men (see e.g. the story of Waki‘ b. Salama 
of Iyad and his servant Hazwara, in al-Fas!, Shifa?, 
ji, 26, and Muhammad b. Habib, al-Munammak, 346- 
7), accounts of battles and clashes in the popular 
style of the ayydm al-‘arab, and recollections of 
legends about the migrations of tribes caused by a 
dam breaking in South Arabia. The tradition focuses 
around the person of ‘Amr b. Lubayy, almost unani- 
mously putting on him the blame for the wicked in- 
novations in the faith of Abraham and for the intro- 
duction of idol-worship, especially that of Hubal, 
into Mecca. There is, however, a contradictory tra- 
dition asserting that it was Khuzayma b. Mudrika, 
one of the ancestors of Kuraysh, who introduced the 
worship of Hubal and stating that Hubal was conse- 
quently called “‘Hubal Khuzayma’’ (al-Baladhuri, 
Ansdb, i, 37, no. 77; al-Fas!, Shifa’, ii, 51 inf.), As in 
the case of Iyad, some traditions mention among the 
Khuzi‘a a homo religiosus, Abi Kabsha, who in his 
search after the true religion worshipped Sirius. The 
unbelievers used to refer to the Prophet as Ibn Abi 
Kabsha in the early period of his prophethood, point- 
ing out his deviation from the current beliefs of his 
people. (Muhammad b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, ed. 1. 
Lichtenstaedter, Hyderabad 1361/1942, 129; ‘Ali b. 
Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, [nsdn al-Swyiin fi strat al- 
amin al-ma?miin (= al-Sira al-halabiyya), Cairo 1382/ 
1962, i, 333; al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, i, or, 327; al- 
Suyati, al-Durr al-manthar, Cairo 1314, vi, 131; al- 
Kurtubi, Tafsir, 1387/1067, xvii, 119; al-Makrizi, 
Imtd‘ al-asma‘, ed. Mahmid Shakir, Cairo 1941, i, 77, 
158; al-Kazariini, Sirat al-nabi, Ms. B.M. Add. 1499, 
fol. 231a-b, ‘Abd al-Salam Harin, ed., Nawddir al- 
makhjijdt, Cairo 1370/1951, i, 100 (al-Fayrizabadhi, 
Tuhfai al-abih fiman nusiba ila ghayri abih). 

These conflicting and contradictory stories seem 
to indicate that the formation of the tribe of Khuza‘a 
took place over a long period of time, ramifying into 
various tribal units. The main area of abode of the 
tribe was between Mecca and Medina. 

When Kusayy arrived in Mecca aiming to gain 
control of the city, he had to subdue the ruling Bakr 
b. ‘Abd Manat of Kindna, the Khuza‘a and their 
abettors, the Sifa. The different stories about the 


| enigmatic Kusayy resemble in their outline the stories 


about the former rulers of Mecca; his marriage with 
Hubba bint Hulay] b. Hubshiyya gave legitimacy to 
his custodianship of the Ka‘ba. Another manner of 
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legitimisation, the tale of how this office was pur- 
chased by Kusayy for a goat’s skin of wine from the 
drunken Aba Ghubshan, is recounted in the compila- 
tions of proverbs and stories of fools (al-‘Askari, 
Djamharat al-amthal, ed. Mubammad Abu ‘I-Fadl 
Ibrahim and ‘Abd al-Madjid Katamish, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, i, 387, no, 585; Hamza al-Isfahani, al-Durra al- 
fakhira fi *l-amthal al-sa@ira, ed. ‘Abd al-Madijid 
Katamish, Cairo 1972, i, 139, no. 126; al-Tha“alibi, 
Thimdar al-kuliib, ed. Abu 'l-Fad] Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/ 
1965, 135, no. 190; al-Maydanl, Madjma‘ al-amthal, 
ed. Mubyi 'l-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1379/1959, i, 
216, no. 1167; Ibn al-Djawzi, Akkbdr al-hamké, Bei- 
rut, n.d., 42). The court, of Abii Ghubshan (dar Abi 
Ghubshdn) was extant in Mecca in the second half of 
the 3rd century of the Hidjra (al-Fakihi, Ta’rikh 
Makka, Ms. Leiden, or. 463, fol. 456b, 1.15). Like the 
preceding rulers, he fought, according to another ac- 
count, the two tribes Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat and 
Khuza‘a and crushed their power. His wife Hubba 
revealed, as in the story of Iy4d, the place where the 
pillar with the Black Stone was buried, and so the true 
worship of the Ka‘ba could be resumed (al-Fasl, Shifa’, 
ii, 73; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1374/1955, 
xvi, 31). The relations between Kusayy on the one 
side and the Bakr b. ‘Abd Mant and Khuza‘a on the 
other were settled on the basis of the judgment of 
the arbiter Ya‘mar b. ‘Awf of the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Manat, called al-Shuddakh. The verdict granted 
Kusayy the custodianship of the Ka‘ba and provided 
that Khuza‘a should be left in the area of the haram 
(Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara, fols. 51a, inf.—5zb, sup.). 

In the new régime set up by Kugsayy, in which the 
scattered tribal units of Kuraysh were gathered and 
settled in Mecca, the groups of Khuza‘a played an 
iniportant role in strengthening the power of Mecca, 
aiding Kuraysh to extend their influence among the 
tribes. Khuza‘a was included in the organisation of 
the Hums. Two tribal groups of Khuza‘a, the Musta- 
lik and Haya, were included in the organisation of 
the Ahabish, the allies of Kuraysh (see e.g. Ibn Ku- 
tayba, al-Ma‘ani 'l-Kabir, Hyderabad 1368/1949, 998, 
1. 4; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, 178; al- 
Hizimi, al-I‘tibar fi-baydn al-nasikh wa 'l-mansiikh 
min al-dthér, Hyderabad 1359, 150; Tbn al-Kalbi, 
Djamhara, fols. 48b-49a sup.; al-Fasi, Shifa’, ii, 41; 
Yakat, s.v. Makka; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam ma 'sta‘djam, 
ed. al-Sakkii, Cairo 1364/1945, 245; Ibn al-Fakih, al- 
Buldan, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1885, 18). Together with 
Mudari tribes, Khuzi‘a worshipped al-‘Uzz4 and 
Manat; together with the Daws they worshipped Dhu 
‘l-Kaffayn (Yakat, s.v. Manat; [bn ‘Arabi, Mukdda- 
rat al-abrér, Beirut 1388/1968, i, 415; Ps. Asma‘, al- 
Shamil, the section Tawdrikh al-anbiyd?, Ms. B.M. 
Or. 1493, fol. 27a; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Muhab- 
bar, 318). The involvement uf Khuza‘a and Bakr b. 
‘Abd Manat in the affairs of Mecca and their influence 
can be gauged from the story about the agreement 
between Kuraysh and Thakif concerning the mutual 
rights of these two tribes to enter Mecca and Wadijdj: 
the Thakif complied with the demands of Kuraysh, 
fearing the strength of Kuraysh, Khuza‘a and the 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat (Muhammad b. Habib, ai- 
Munammak, 280), 

The considerable number of names of Khuzi‘is 
married by Kurashis recorded in the sources bears 
evidence of the close relations between Kuraysh an! 
Khuza‘a, Indeed, when Khuzi‘a decided to ally then- 
selves with ‘Abd al-Muttalib, they stressed that he 
was “borne’’ by Khuza women (fa-kad waladnaka), 
In the same style the Khuzi‘i ‘Amr b. Silim ad 
dressed the Prophet with the words kad kuntin 
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waladan wakunnd walida when he came asking his 
help against the Banu Bakr and Kuraysh (Ibn Say- 
yid al-Nas, ‘Uydn al-athar fi funiin al-maghasi wa'l- 
shama@il wa 'l-siyar, Cairo 1356, ii, 164-5, 182). 

When the Prophet was on his Aidjra to Medina he 
met, according to one tradition, Burayda b. al-Hu- 
sayb al-Aslami [g.v.] with a large group of his people; 
he and his people embraced Islam and prayed behind 
the Prophet. These Aslam, a branch of KhuzA‘a, 
allied themselves very early to the Prophet and war- 
riors of Aslam took part on the side of the Prophet 
in his campaign. The agreements of the Prophet with 
Aslam (see Hamidullah, Madjm@‘at al-wathd?ik al- 
siydsiyya li "l-‘ahd al-nabawi wa 'I-khilafa al-rashida, 
Cairo 1376/1956, 191-4, nos. 165-70) bear evidence 
to the friendly relations between the Prophet and 
Aslam. After the murder of the people of the expedi- 
tion of Bir Maina [¢.v.], the Prophet invoked God's 
blessing for Aslum (wa-Aslam sdlamahd Alléhu; al- 
Wakidi, al-Maghdazi, ed. Marsden Jones, Oxford 1966, 
350). When the Prophet mobilised the forces for the 
conquest of Mecca he summoned the Aslam, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Medina, to present 
themselves in Medina. In fact, 400 warriors of Aslam, 
among them 30 riders, took part in the conquest of 
Mecca. The two standard bearers were Burayda b. 
al-Husayb and Nadjiya b. al-A‘djam of Aslam (al- 
Fasi, Shifa’, ii, 123; Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, ed. ‘Ali- 
Mubammad al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1392/1972, vi, 398, no. 
8647; al-Wakidl, 799-800). Astam, along with Ghifar, 
Muzayna and Djuhayna, were pointed out by the 
Prophet as surpassing in virtues the mighty tribes 
of Tamim, Asad, ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a and Ghatafan (al- 
Kastallani, Irshad al-sari, Cairo 1327, vi, 11-13; Ibn 
Hadjar, Fath al-bdri, Cairo 1301, vi, 395-7). Com- 
mentators of fadith are unanimous in saying that 
this high position was granted to them because they 
hurried to embrace Islam. 

The attitude of the Mustalik, another branch of 
KhuzA‘a allied with the Band Mudlidj of Kinana and 
included in the Ah&bish organisation linked with 


| Kuraysh, was however quite different towards the 


Muslim commonwealth of Medina. Their Jeader, al- 
Harith b. Abl Dirir, gathered the forces of his tribe 
for an attack against Medina. The forces of the 
Prophet attacked the Mustalik at Murays!* in 5/627, 
defeated them and took captives and booty. The 
Prophet married the captured daughter of the leader, 
Djuwayriyya (al-W4kidl, 404-13). 

Another branch of Khuz4‘a, the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr, 
played a decisive role in the struggle between Mecca 
and the Prophet. The dissensions and clashes between 
the Ka‘b and their neighbours, the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Manat, led the Ka‘b b, ‘Amr to opt for an alliance 
with the Prophet in the pact of al-Hudaybiyya, where- 
as the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat allied themselves with 
Mecca. A group of the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manit aided 
clandestinely by some leaders of Kuraysh attacked 
the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr at al-Watir and killed some of them. 
The orator of the Ka‘b, ‘Amr b. Salim, appeared at 
the court of the Prophet in Medina and addressed hi 
reminding him of the alliance of the Ka‘b with ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, pointing out the killing of the Ka‘b at al- 
Watir, and urging him to revenge his allies. The 
Prophet responded and promised aid for victory 
(nusra). The request of a man from the ‘Adi b. Amr, 
the brethren of Ka‘b b. ‘Amr, to be included in the 
promise was answered by the Prophet's remark that 
Ka‘b and ‘Adi are one corporate body (wa-hal ‘Adiy- 
yun ila Ka‘ wa-Ka‘bun illa ‘Adi: Nir al-Din al- 
Haythami, Madjma‘ al-zawa’id, Beirut 1967, vi, 164; 
Tbn al-Bakkal, al-Fawd@?id al-muntakat, Ms. Zahiriyya 
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madjmi‘a, 60, fol. 8b; al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘djam al- 
saghir, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Muhammad ‘Uthm4n, 
Cairo 1388/1968, ii, 73-5). It is evident that the ten- 
dency of this tradition is to establish the position of 
the ‘Adi b. ‘Amr in the Prophet's invocation and to 
stress their role in the expedition against Mecca. 
Whether the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr were already Muslims 
when they applied for help is disputed by scholars 
(Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ii, 182, penult. says that they 
were unbelievers; al-Kala7i, al-Iktifa?, ed. Mustafa 
‘Abd al-Wabid, Cairo 1389/1970, ii, 288, that they 
were Muslims; and see Ibn Hishim, op. cit., iv, 36, 
n. 4). According to some commentators of the Kur’4n, 
vv. 13-15 of Sarat al-Tawba ordering fighting against 
the people who had broken their solemn pledges (ala- 
tukdtilina kawman nakathd aymadnahum...) were 
revealed in connection with the wicked attack of the 
Band Bakr b. ‘Abd Manit against the Ka‘b b. ‘Anir 
{al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed, Shikir, Cairo 1958, xiv, 158-62 
(nos, 16535-16547); al-Suydtl, al-Durr al-manthizy, iii, 
214-15; idem, Lubdd al-nubiil, Cairo 1373/1954, 114; 
al-Kurtubi, Tafsir, viii, 86-7; al-Farri’, Ma‘ani I- 
Kur dn, ed. Abmad Yisuf al-Nadjati and Muhammad 
‘All al-Nadidjar, Cairo 1374/1955, i, 425). 

When the Prophet went out against Mecca, he was 
joined by the tribesmen of Ka‘b who stayed in 
Medina; the main troop of Ka‘b joined the forces of 
the Prophet in Kudayd. The troop of the Ka‘b, 
numbering 500 warriors, had three standards carried 
by Busr b. Sufyan, Abi Shurayh (Ibn ‘Asdkir, 
Ta’rikh, Damascus 1349, vi, 400; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, 
Beirut 1377/1957, iv, 294-5; al-Wakidl, Sox (‘Ibn 
Shurayh” in ibid. |.2 is an error}) and ‘Amr b, Salim, 
It is noteworthy that the Prophet permitted the Ka‘b 
to fight the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat in Mecca for some 
additional hours after he had ordered all other troops 
to stop fighting (see did, 839, al-Makrizl, op. cit., i, 
388; al-Fasi, Shifa?, ii, 144, al-Hizimi, al-]tibdr, 153; 
‘All b. Burhan al-Din, op. cit., iii, 97 inf.). It may be 
remarked that a group of the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat 
hasted to join the forces of the Prophet. When Abd 
Sufyan looked at the marching troops of the Prophet 
and noticed the force of the Bakr he remarked sadly 
“‘By God, they are an inauspicious people; because of 
them Mubammad raided us” (al-Wakidi, 820; Ibn 
“Asikir, vi, 401). 

The meritorious attitude of Khuza‘a towards the 
Prophet is fairly reflected in Muslim tradition. The 
Prophet is said to have stated that Khuzi‘a was in- 
timately linked with him. (Khuza‘atu minni wa-and 
minhum; Khusd‘atu l-wilidu wa-and 'l-waladu: see, 
e.g. al-Daylami, Firdaws al-akhbaér, Ms. Chester 
Beatty 3037, fol. 78b; ‘All b. Burhan al-Din, iii, 83; 
al-MuttakI al-Hindl, Kans al-‘wmmal, Hyderabad 
1385/1965, xiii, 55, no. 316), The Kur?an is said to 
have been revealed to the Prophet in the dialect 
(lugha) of the two Ka‘bs, Ka‘b b, Lu’ayy and Ka‘b 
b. ‘Amr b. Luhayy, because they shared the same 
abode (al-Fas!, Shifa?, ii, 55; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al- 
Inbah, 99). A special privilege granted by the Prophet 
to Khuza‘a was that he awarded them the rank of 
muhddjiran, permitting them to stay in their abode 
(ibid., x00). It was a Khuz&t, Tamim b. Usayd, whom 
the Prophet entrusted with the restoration of the 
border-marking stones (ansdd) of the haram of Mecca 
(Mughaltay, al-Zahr al-basim fi sirat Abi 'l-Kasim, 
Ms. Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 319a, inf.-319b; al-Fast, al- 
‘Id al-thamin, ed. Fu?d Sayyid, Cairo 1383/1964, iii, 
387, no. 861), 

The leader of the Ka‘b, Busr b, Sufyan, according 
to one tradition, was appointed by the Prophet as the 
tax-collector of the Ka‘b. In 9/630 they were pre- 
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vented from handing over their taxes sy groups of 
the Banu ‘l-‘Anbar and Banu '!-Hudjaym (‘Ibn al- 
“Utayr” and “Band Djuhaym”" in al-Wakidi, 974 are 
errors) of Tamim; against these two Tamim! groups 
the Prophet sent a troop commanded by “Uyayna b. 
Hisn (al-Wakidl, 974 f.). In the account it is empha- 
sised that the Ka‘b were believers, paying the sadaka 
willingly. A special tax-collector was sent to the other 
branch of Khuz4‘a, the Band Mustalik (Ibn Sa‘d, iii, 
440 inf.). 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab used to carry the diwdn of 
Khuza‘a to Kudayd and distributed there payments 
to the people of the tribe (al-Baladhuri, Futah al- 
buldan, ed. ‘Abd Allah and ‘Umar al-Tabba‘, Beirut 
1377/1957, 634; Ibn Sa‘d, iii, 298). 

Khuzi‘i warriors participated in the conquests of 
Islam and groups of Khnza‘a settled in the various 
provinces of the Arab empire. Some people of Khuzii‘a 
took part in the revolt against ‘Uthman in Medina 
(Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘Ikd al-farid, ed. Abmad Amin, 
Ahmad al-Zayn, Ibrahim al-Aby4ri, Cairo 1381/1962, 
iv, 300, l.19). Some groups of Khuza‘a joined ‘AIT 
and fought on his side in the battle of Siffin, and 
some Khuz&‘s in Khurasan were among the ‘Abbasid 
(hose who paved the way for the new dynasty, 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
mentioned above: al-‘Amiri, Bahdjat al-mabafil, 
Cairo 1331, i, 222, 398 f.; al-Azraki, Ta’rikh Makka, 
ed. F, Wiistenfeld, Leipzig 1858, 51-66; Dablan, 
al-Sira al-nabawiyya, Cairo 1310, ii, 75f.; al- 
Diyarbakrl, Ta°rikk al-Khamis, Cairo 1283, i, ro9- 
1r2, 153-56, 335, ii, 77 £.; Ibm ‘Abd al-Barr, al- 
Durar fi’ khtisdri 'l-maghast wa 'l-siyar, ed. Shawki 
Dayf, Cairo 1386/1966, 224-5; Ibn Kathir, al-Sira 
al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 
1384/1964, i, 94-100, iii, 526-34, 546 1. 10, 580; 
Ibn Nasir al-Din, Djdmi* al-athay fi mawlid al- 
nabi al-mukhtér, Ms. Cambridge Or. 913, fols. 
112b, inf.-115b; al-Madijlisi, Bihar al-anwar, Tebran 
1384, xxi, 100-10, 124-5; Ibn Shahrashib, Mand- 
bib Gl Abi Talib, al-Nadjaf 1376/1956, i, 173, 177; 
al-Makdisi, al-Bad? wa 'l-ta?rikh, ed. Cl. Huart, 
Paris 1919, iv, 125-6, 232-3; al-Mawsill, Ghayat al- 
was@il ila ma‘rifat al-aw@il, Ms. Cambridge, Qq 
33 (10) fols. 29b, 61a, 81b-82a, ro2a-b; al-Harbi, 
al-Mandasik, ed. Hamad al-Djasir, al-Riyad 1389/ 
1969, index; al-Suydtl, al-Khasdis al-kubra, ed. 
Muhammad Khali] Haris, Cairo 1386/1967, ii, 77; 
al-Salibl, Subul al-hudd wa ‘l-rashad fi sirdt khayr 
al-“bad, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 1394/ 
1974, li, 241-2; al-Tabarl, Ta’rikh, index; al-Zur- 
kani, Sharh al-mawahib al-laduniyya, Cairo 1325, 
ii, 288{.; W.Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, das 
genealogische Werk des Hitim ibn Muhammad al- 
Kalbi, Leiden 1966, ii, 39-40; Mukatil, Tafsir, Ms. 
Ahmet ITI 74/1, fols. 150b-152a; Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Ta’rikh, Ms. Berlin, 9409 (Sprenger 104), fols. 76a- 
78a; al-Samarkandl, Tafsir, Ms, Chester Beatty 
3668, i, fols. 264b-265b; al-Shibll, Mahdsin al- 
was@il fi ma‘rifat al-awa’il, Ms. B.M. Or. 1530, 
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Simf al-nudjam al-‘awdli, i, 159 f., 181-6, ii, 123-4, 

173-4; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam md 'stddjam, index; al- 

Muttaki al-Hindi, Kanz al-Summdél, x, nos, 2085, 

2092, 2114, 2223, xiii, nos. 338-346, 395-6, 402-5, 

409, 425; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Munammak, al- 

Muhabbar, indices: Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtikak, index; 

al-Fasi, Shifa? al-ghardm, i, 359-78, ii, 44-59; al- 
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AL- {A.) “lavender” has for a long time 
been considered as the origin of the name of Alhu- 
cemas, on the coast of the Rif of Morocco, and this 
etymology is still given in EJ* (art. aLuucemas). 
Since the problem raised by this toponym has not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved, and since moreover 
Alhucemas has now, since Morocco’s achievement of 
independence, been “arabised" to al-Husayma, it is 
under aL-Husayma that an article on the place will 
be found in the Supplement. 

KHOZISTAN, a province of south-western 
Persia, and the land of the Hiiz/Hiz/Khiz (Hussi/ 
Kussi), the Ob&tot/Uxii of Strabo and Pliny. The 
province of Khazistan corresponds more or less to the 
ancient Elam and to the classical Susiana, and the 
names of its present capital, Ahwaz [g.v.], its ancient 
capital, Susa [g.v.], and the town of Hawiza [g.v.}, 
all reflect the name of its inhabitants in Elamite 
times. 

Essentially, the province consists of alluvial fans 
formed by the Karkha and the Karin [gg.v.] rivers 
and situated between the Zagros mountains and the 


sea; near the Persian Gulf, partially saline mudflats — 


merge into a zone of tidal marshes, and the coastline 
is pierced by deep tidal estuaries known as khor. 
The province is bounded on the west by the Irano- 
*Iraki border; on the north by Luristan [g.v.]; on 
the south by the Persian Gulf; and on the east by 


the river Hindiyan or Hindidjin. The chief towns | 


are: Abadan (see ‘aspAvAn]; Ahwaz {g.v.]; Khurram- 
shahr (g.v.); Dasht Mishan; Dizfil; and Shashtar 
(see sHustar]. The population of the province 
(1,614,576 in 1966) is mainly hybrid Arab-Persian. 
The climate of Khizistin is hot and, in summer, 
so humid that water drips from the trees. Both the 
Greek and Muslim geographers speak eloquently of 
the heat, Strabo, quoting an unknown source (Near- 
chos?), says that in Susa at mid-day lizards and 
snakes could not cross the streets quickly enough to 
avoid being frizzled, and that barley spread out in 
the sun jumped as though it had been placed in an 
oven (Geography, xv.3.10), There was general agree- 


ment that snow rarely fell in Khizistan, and water | 


rarely froze. The great heat is accounted for by: (1) 
the lack of elevation (average altitude in southern 
Khizistan = ro metres/32.80 feet, rising to 100 me- 
tres/328 feet in central Khiizist4n); (2) the southerly 
inclination of the land, which exposes it to the maxi- 
mum effect of the sun's rays; (3) the hot winds in 
summer from the Syrian desert and Arabia; (4) the 
clayey nature of the soil, which retains the heat; (5) 
the lack of open water, snow-covered mountains or 
forests to the west to moderate the heat of westerly 
winds. Because of its climate, Khizistan did not have 
a good reputation as a place in which to live; the 
Hudad al-‘Alam, tr. Minorsky, 130, describes the 
people of Ahwaz as “‘yellow-faced”, and quotes a 
popular belief that “whoever establishes himself in 
Ahwaz becomes wanting in brains, and every aroma 
that is carried there loses its scent on account of the 
climate". Despite this, the province was noted for a 
perfume manufactured there from violets (B. Spuler, 
Iran in frith-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 389). 
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Despite the disadvantages of its climate, Khizi- 
stan from earliest times was noted for its prosperity. 
Unlike the regions of the Iranian plateau, Khizistan 
has never lacked for water, which is provided in 
abundance by the Karkha, Diz and K4rin rivers and 
their tributaries. The province was the breadbasket 
of the Achaemenid empire. Strabo states that ‘'Susis 
abounds so exceedingly in grain that barley and 
wheat regularly produce one hundredfold, and some- 
times two hundredfold” (Geography, xv.3.11). In Sa- 
sdnid times, extensive urban settlements, and culti- 
vated lands watered by large-scale irrigation works, 
were protected from the destructive raids of the 
bedouin by a defensive ditch known as khandak Sabar. 
In the 4th/roth century, Khiizistan had a monopoly 
of the sale of cane-sugar throughout Iran, ‘Irak-i 
‘Arab and Arabia. Other important crops included 
citrus fruits, dates, melons, cotton and rice, The 
waters of the Persian Gulf provided abundant fish. 
The other basis of the province's prosperity was 
trade; from early times, Ahwaz had been the centre 
of an important road network and a recognised cross- 
ing-place on the river Karin. 

Under the two great pre-Islamic Iranian empires, 
that of the Achaemenids and that of the Sasanids, 
Khizistan was firmly under the control of the central 
government. To the Achaemenids, it was the prov- 
ince of Uvaja, and Susa was the administrative 
capital of the empire; for the Sdsinids, it formed part 
of the “super-province” (padhghds) of Ném-réz (the 
South), and was divided into seven Afras. In 17/638 
the Muslim Arabs, after a reconnaissance raid across 
the K4rin, launched a major attack on Khizistan 
under ‘Utba, captured Ahwaz, and completed the 
subjugation of the province by 19/640. In the 3rd/gth 
century Khdzistéan, and particularly the city of 
Ahwaz, suffered as a result of the Zandj [g.v.] rebel- 
lion, and considerable damage was done to the irriga- 
tion systems. During the succeeding four centuries, 
Khizistén was governed in turn by the Bayids (see 
Bpuwaynips], the Saldjaks [g.v.] and the Ikhanids 
(¢.v.]. 

In the oth/r5th century, following the onslaughts 
of Timir on the Iranian world, a local Arab Shit 
dynasty, the Musha‘sha‘ (g.v,], established itself at 
Hawiza, on the old course of the Karkha river on 
the western edge of Khizistan, and enjoyed about 
seventy years of independence. In 914/1508, however, 
Shah Isma‘il Safawi (see 1smA‘It. 1), after his capture 
of Baghdad, occupied Hawiza, Dizfal and Shushtar, 
and received the submission of the Musha‘sha‘ suljans. 
Like the rulers of other petty states along the Otto- 
man-Safawid border during the roth/16th to 12th/ 
18th centuries, the Musha‘sha‘ sulfans played one 
side off against the other, often very much to their 
own advantage. As a consequence of Musha‘sha‘ rule, 


| the western portion of Khizistan became known, 


from early Safawid times, as ‘Arabistén. In later 
Safawid times, the title of “wali of ‘Arabistin" was 
conferred on the Musha‘sha‘ swifans. In the Safawid 
administrative system, the wilis were the highest in 
rank of the four categories of uwmard-yi sarhadd, or 
“‘amirs of the marches", and, of the four wdélis, the 
first in rank was the wali of ‘Arabistan, who was 
“higher and more honoured than his colleagues, on 
account of his belonging to a sayyid family, his 
valour and the number of his tribes” (Tadhhirat al- 
mulak, tr. Minorsky, London 1943, 44). When the 
Afghans invaded Iran in 1135/1722, the Musha‘sha‘ 
sulfjans threw in their lot with the invaders. In rr40/ 
1727 Khbizistan was temporarily occupied by the 
Ottomans, but in 1142/1729 Nadir Khan Afshar (see 
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NADIR SHAH] reoccupied the province and made the 
Musha‘sha‘ sulfdns his vassals. 

In the course of the 18th and roth centuries, the 
Musha‘sha‘ dynasty steadily lost ground to Arab 
tribesmen of the Band Ka‘b and Band Lam [gq.v.}. 
The former had begun to migrate in large numbers 
from central and southern Arabia into southern Meso- 
potamia and southwestern Iran during the r1th/r7th 
century; at the height of their power, in the latter 
part of the r2th/r8th century, their sway extended 
from Basra to Bihbih&n (in the province of Fars, just 
east of the Khizistan border). The Band Liam were 
nomads inhabiting regions along the lower course of 
the Tigris, and between 1788 and 1846 some 17,450 
families from this tribe moved into Iranian territory. 
These immigrants lived a life that was neither com- 
pletely settled nor truly nomadic, but gradually a 
sedentary way of life became the norm, The Band 
Ka‘b not only intermarried with Iranians, but 
adopted Shi‘ism, and wore a compromise style of 
dress consisting of Persian tunic and trousers under 
an Arab ‘abd?. Still later Arab arrivals, however, the 
Muntafik (g.v.], who in 1812 migrated to Hawiza and 
ousted the Ka‘b from that area, have remained Sun- 
nis. As a result of this great influx of Arabs, the name 
of *Arabist’n was, by the roth century, usually ap- 
plied to the province as a whole, In the roth century, 
contro! of the province virtually passed from the 
hands of the central government into those of the 
shaykhs of Muhammara (Khurramshahr), and it was 
not until 1925 that Ridd Shah Pahlawi [q.v.] over- 
threw the Shaykh of Muhammara and restored the 
proper name of Khizistin. 

After the collapse of the Safawid dynasty (1135/ 
1722), the prosperity of Khizistin sharply declined, 
A number of factors seem to have been involved: (1) 
hostility between Iranian and Arab elements; (2) the 
extensive damage to agriculture and to the settled 
communities caused by both the recent Arab immi- 
grants and by the indigenous transhumant tribes like 
the Lurs and Bakbtiydris (A. K. S. Lambton, Land- 
lord and peasant in Persia, Oxford 1953, 157-8); (3) 
the constant raiding of trade caravans by the Bana 
Lim; (4) the breakdown of the authority of the cen- 
tral government, which led to general neglect and 
maladministration, and the instability caused by fre- 
quent changes of governors; (5) oppression by tax- 
collectors. In some areas the Arab shaykhs levied 
taxes five or six times a year (Lambton, op. cit., 292). 
It was only after the discovery of oil at Masdjid-i 
Sulaym4n in Khizistan in 1908 that the economy of 
the province began slowly to recover, and this trend 
was accelerated by the completion of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway in 1938; the line ran through Ahwaz, 
and its southern terminal was Bandar-i Shahpar. 

In the last twenty years, Khdzistan's prosperity 
has increased exponentially, Many large oilfields are 
connected by road and pipeline with the refinery at 
Abad4n and with the terminal at Bandar-i Mahshahr 
(formerly Bandar-i Ma‘shar). Abadiin, a virtually un- 
inhabited site fifty years ago, is now Iran's fifth city 
(estimated population, 1975, 320,000). In 1961, the 
deep-water tanker terminal on Kharg Island was 
opened. The construction of the massive Mubammad 
Rida Pahlawi dam on the Diz river (1962) has not 
only provided the province with hydro-electricity but 
with water for the large-scale development of market- 
gardening and other agricultural projects, including 
the resumption of the cultivation of sugar-cane; other 
dams are planned. Khurramshahr is now one of Iran's 
principal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf. More 
recently, the development of the natural gas industry 
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has taken place on a large scale; in 1973, 8.7 billion 
cu. m. of natural gas were exported to the U.S.S.R. 
The petrochemical industry is expanding at a great 
rate. The rapidly developing Djundish4pir Univer- 
sity at Ahwaz now has over 2,000 students, The words 
of the author of the Hudiid al-‘dlam, written one 
thousand years ago, now once again hold true: “This 
province is more prosperous than any province ad- 
joining it. Great rivers and running waters are found 
in it. Its countryside is flourishing and its mountains 
are full of utility” (129-30). 
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yi Khiizistan, Tehran 1331/1952; G. N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian question, repr. London 
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KHVARSHI (self-designation, Kedaes hikwa, 

Khuani, Khvarshal; in Russian, Khvarshints!) an 
ethnic group in the Caucasus whose language 
forms, with Bezheta, Ginukh, Dido and Khunzal 
(9q.v.] the Dido division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the north-eastern Ibero-Caucasian languages. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, there were 
1,019 ethnic Khvarshis, of whom 1,018 gave Khvarshf 
as their maternal tongue. They formerly lived in five 
auls (including Khvarsh{ and Inkhorari) on the upper 
course of the Ori-Tskalis, a southern affluent of the 
Andi-Koysu in the south-west of the Bagula) district 
of the Daghistin ASSR; in 1944, they were resettled 
in the district of Vedeno in that same republic. They 
lived originally in an isolated region of high moun- 
tains, which long preserved them from any marked 
degree of outside influence and allowed them to retain 
their patriarchal customs. They are Sunnis of the 
Sh4fil legal school. 

Their traditional economy was based on sheep- 
rearing, with a system of transhumance, and also on 
terraced agriculture and various crafts; their present- 
day economy is essentially similar, with the added 
element of cattle-rearing. 

Khvarshi is purely a vernacular language; Avar 
is used as the first literary language, and also as 
the second (sometimes first) spoken language, since 
it is used as the medium for primary education. 
Russian is the second literary language. Both lin- 
guistically and culturally, the Khvarshis are now 
being assimilated to the Avars [see further avar, 
DAGHISTAN. DIDO, AL-~KABK]. 
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KIBLA, the direction of Mecca (or, to be exact, 
of the Ka‘ba or the point between the misab or 
water-spout and the western corner of it), towards 
which the worshipper must direct himself for prayer. 


i.—RuituAL anp Lecar Aspects 


From very early times the direction at prayer and 
divine service for the worshippers was not a matter 
of choice among the Semitic peoples. There is already 
an allusion to this in I Kings, viii, 44 and it is re- 
corded of Daniel (Dan., vi, 11) that he offered prayer 
three times a day in the direction of Jerusalem (which 
has remained the Jewish fibla to this day). As is 
evident from the names of the quarters of the heavens, 
the whole life of the Semitic peoples was turned east- 
wards. The Essenes prayed in the direction of the 
rising sun and the Syriac Christians also turned east- 
wards at prayer (Ancient Syriac documents, ed. Cure- 
ton, 24, 60; Acta martyrum occid., ed. Assemani, ii, 
125). It may therefore very well be assumed in agree- 
ment with the tradition that Mubammad appointed 
a kibla at the same time as he instituted the saldt, It 
is cértain that in the period immediately following 
the hidjra the direction taken by the Jews was also 
used by the Muslims. Tradition places the alteration 
in the fidla to 16 or 17 months after the hidjra, in 
Ragjab or Sha‘ban of the year 2, probably rightly, 
for in this period we have the important change in 
Muhammad's attitude to the Jews. Disappointed at 
the slight success of his preaching among the Jews 
of Yathrib, he began to turn more and more to the 
old Arabian tradition and make the religion of Ibra- 
him the basis of all monotheistic religions. The Ka‘ba 
was brought into prominence as a religious centre 
and the hadjdj began to be talked of as a Muslim rite. 
At the same time a beginning was made with the 
eviction of the Jewish tribes of Yathrib. The altera- 
tion in the Aid/a is a not unimportant fact in this 
series of events and this train of thought. The Kur’an 
verses, II, 136 ff., refer to this: “What has induced 
them to abandon their former fibla? Say: to Allah 
belongs the east and the west, He guides whomsoever 
he pleaseth unto the right path ... We only ap- 
pointed your previous &1dla to distinguish him who 
follows the Prophet from him who turns back on his 
heels , . . Turn then thy face toward the holy masdjid; 
turn your face to it wherever you are”. 

The importance placed by Muhammad himself 
upon the change is clear from these words. It is not 
necessary to assume with the tradition that it was 
brought about by scornful remarks of the Jews re- 
garding Mubammad’s dependence on the prescrip- 
tions of their religion (so Tabari, i, 1280). In other 
traditions, the new &ibla is represented as that of 
Ibrahim (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 378, ii, 13). Here we have 
a glimmering of the real truth of the matter, namely 
the connection with Muhammad's new politico- 
religious attitude. According to one tradition (Bu- 


kharl, Salat, bab 32; Tafsir, Stra II, bab 14) the | 
revelation of the above quoted verses from the | 


Kur’an was communicated to the believers in the 
morning saldt in Kuba’; according to another story 
Mubammad had with a pcrtion of the community 
performed two rah‘as of the guhr prayer in a mosque 
of the Bani Salima, when he turned round to the 
direction of Mecca (Bayd4wi, on Sara II, 139). The 
mosque received the name of masdjid al-kiblatayn, 
“the mosque of the two kiblas”. 

If it may then be considered established that Mu- 
bammad and his community turned towards Jerusa- 
lem at the salaét during the early years of the hidjra, 
the question still remains, what was his fibla before 





the hidjra? In Tradition two answers are given to this 
question and a third deduced by harmonising the 
other two. According to one, Mubammad in Mecca 
observed the $ib/a to the Ka‘ba (Tabarl, Tafsir, ii, 4; 
Baydawi, on Sira II, 138); according to the other 
Story the sibla had always been Jerusalem (Tabari, 
Tafsir, ii, 3,8, Annales, i, 1280; Baladhurl, Futa, 2); 
according to the third (Ibn Hisham, 190, 228) Mu- 
hammad in Mecca was careful to have the Ka‘ba 
and Jerusalem in a straight line in front of him at 
the salt, The first view is influenced by the theory 
of the “religion of Ibrahim” for al-TibrizI also makes 
‘Abd al-Mutfalib already know that Ibrahim ap- 
pointed the Ka‘ba as fibla (Hamasa, i, 125). If the 
second opinion had not an historical basis, one does 
not quite understand how it could have arisen, for 
Tradition does not like to acknowledge Muhammad's 
dependence on Jewish practice. This view seems 
therefore to be the most probable. It is further men- 
tioned as a distinguishing peculiarity of Bard? b. 
Ma‘rir that even in the period before the hidjra he 
would not turn his back on the Ka‘ba (Ibn Hisham 
294); this tradition would lose its point if the old 
hibla had been in the direction of the Ka‘ba. Besides 
these traditional views, others have been put forward 
in recent years. According to Tor Andrae, Der Ur- 
sprung des Islams und das Christentum, Uppsala and 
Stockholm 1926, 4 (cf. Buhl, Mohammed's liv, 212) 
the original kibla was to the east. Andrae bases his 
view not on the material of Tradition but on the 
general agreement between early Muslim and Chris- 
tian religious usages. Schwally said that the Jerusa- 
lem &ibla was introduced into Mecca, perhaps as a 
Jewish-Christian institution (Geschichte des Qorans, i, 
175, note k). 

The direction of the &idla was, or is, not assumed 
at the saldt only and with the points of the toes 
(Bukhari, Saldt, bab 28; Adhan, bab 131; Nasal, 
Sahw, bab 25; Tafbik, bab 96), but also at the du“a? 
(Bukhari, Da‘awdét, bab 24), at the ihlal or ihram 
(Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 29) and after the stone- 
throwing at the central Djamra (Bukhari, Hadjdj, 
bab 140-2); the head of an animal to be slaughtered 
is turned to the fidla and the dead are buried with 
the face towards Mecca (Lane, Manners and customs, 
Paisley and London 1899; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Geschr., iv]1 243; Vv, 409). 

In the fadith it is forbidden to turn towards Mecca 
when relieving nature (Bukharl, Wud@, bab 11; Mus- 
lim, Tahdra, trad. 61; Nasi*l, Tahdra, bab 18-20). On 
the question whether it is allowable in doing this to 
turn one’s back to Mecca and thus in some parts of 
Arabia be facing Jerusalem no unanimity prevails 
(cf. Bukhari, Wudi?, bab 14; Khums, bab 4; Salat, 
bab 29; Muslim, Tahara, trad. 59, 61-2; Abd Dawid, 
Tahara, b&b 4); one should not expectorate in the 
direction of Mecca (Bukhari, Saldt, bdb 33). 

The observance of a fibla is given in old traditions 
along with the performance of the saldt and ritual 
slaughter as a criterion of the Muslim; The Prophet 
of God said: “The command has been given me to 
fight the people till they say: There is no god but 
Allah; when they say these words, perform our salat 
and slaughter in our way, their blood and their prop- 
erty shall be inviolate for us’, etc. (Bukh&ri, Salat, 
bdb 28; cf. Addhi, bab 12), One of the terms for the 
orthodox conimunity is ahl al-Ribla wa 'I-djama‘a. In 
many Muslim Jands the word has become the name 
of a point of the compass, according to the direction 
in which Mecca lies; thus $ibla (pronounced ibla) 
means in Egypt and Palestine, south, whereas in the 
Maghrib, east. 
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In the mosques the direction of the saldt is indicated 
by the mikrab (g.v.]; in classical hadith, this word 
does not occur and &ibla is used to mean the wall of 
the mosque towards which one turns. At a saldt out- 


side a mosque, a sutra [g.v.] marks the direction. In | 


Egypt, small compasses specially made for this pur- 
pose are used to ascertain the fibla (Lane, op. cit., 
228). It should be noted that many mosques are not 
accurately but only approximately orientated (ac- 
cording to the djiha, see below). It sometimes happens 
that this error has been later corrected by the drawing 
of lines or the stretching of threads. This is, for exam- 
ple, the case in many mosques of Indonesia where 
the faithful at the sala? take their direction not from 
the mifrdb but from such indicators, 


The laws relating to the fibla are here given very | 


briefly only and according to the Shafi‘ school as 
laid down in al-Shirazi's Kildb al-Tanbih (ed. Juyn~ 
boll, 20). The adoption of a hibla is a necessary condi- 
tion for the validity of a salat. Only in great danger 
and in a voluntary salat on a journey can it be neg- 
lected. But if one is on foot or can turn his steed 
round, it should be observed at the thrém, rukiai< and 
sudjad, One should turn exactly in the direction of the 
fibla, and one who is near it can do so with certainty. 
According to others, when one is distant only the 
general direction (gjiha) is obligatory. Outside of 
Mecca one turns towards the mihrab within a mosque; 
when not in a mosque one follows the direction of 
reliable people: only a man who is in a deserted 
region is allowed to ascertain the direction for him- 
self by means of certain indications. For details of the 
laws see the Bibliography. 
eon ere The Kur’4n commentators on 
Sidra Il, 136ff.; A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina, Leiden 1908, 108-10, 133-5; 
Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, iii, register; Th. W. 
Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis van de Moham- 
medaansche Wet, Leiden 1925, 67, note 5; al- 
Nawawl, Minhddj al-{dlibin, ed. van den Berg, i, 
69-73; al-Fatawa al-‘Alamgiriy ya, Calcutta 1828, i, 
86-9; al-Mubakkik Abu ‘I- Kasim, Shard i‘ al-Islam, 
Calcutta 1255, 28-30 (tr. Querry, Droit musulman, 
Paris 1871, i, 56 ff.); al-Khaltl, Mwkhtasar, Paris 
1900, 16-7; C. C. Torrey, The Jewish foundation of 
Tslam, repr. New York 1967, 134-5; W. M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, index; M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet*, Paris 1969, 
index, (A. J. WenstncK*) 


ii—AsTRONOMICAL ASPECTS 

The determination of the fibla was an important 
problem for the scientists of mediaeval Islam, Al- 
though essentially a problem of mathematical geog- 
raphy, the determination of the sibla can also be 
considered as a problem of spherical astronomy, Thus 
most Islamic astronomical handbooks or sidjs, of 
which close on 200 were compiled during the mil- 
lenium beginning in 750 A.D., contain a chapter on 
the determination of the fibla. In addition, several 
dozen mediaeval manuals for timekeeping deal with 
the topic. In contrast, the number of treatises dealing 
specifically with the kibla problem is quite few. 

The fibla at a given locality is a trigonometric 
function of the local latitude, the latitude of Mecca, 
and the longitude difference from Mecca. The deriva- 
tion of the &ibla in terms of these three quantities 
was the most complicated of the standard problems 
of mediaeval Islamic spherical astronomy, and the 
solutions to the kibla problem proposed by the leading 
astronomers of mediaeval Islam bear witness to the 
development of mathematical methods from the 3rd/ 








oth to the 8th/r4th centuries and to the level of 
sophistication in trigonometry and computational 
techniques attained by these scholars, Already in the 
3rd/gth century Muslim scholars had derived exact 
solutions using the construction of Greek mathemat- 
ics known as the analemma (in which the various 
significant planes involved in a specific problem are 
either projected or folded into a single working plane, 
whereupon the geometrical solution can be derived 
graphically or the trigonometric solution can be de- 
rived by plane trigonometry) or using the classi- 
cal Theorem of Menelaos for the complete spherical 
quadrilateral. Later 4ibla methods included trigono- 
metric solutions based on projection methods or on 
the simpler corollaries of the Theorem of Menelaos, 
Certain Muslim astronomers contented themselves 
with approximate solutions, which were adequate for 
practical purposes. The final mathematical solution 
to the fibla problem was the table compiled by the 
8th/r4th century astronomer al-Khallli, displaying 
the hibla for all latitudes and longitudes. 


The mathematical problem 





Fig. 1 


Fig. t shows a locality P and Mecca M on the 
terrestrial surface. The point N. represents the north 
pole, and the meridians at P and M are shown as 
NPA and NMB, where A and B lie on the equator. 
In mathematical terms the fid/a at P is defined by 
the direction of the great circle through P and M. 
Inn mediaeval Arabic the angle g between the arc PM 
and the local meridian NPS was called inhiraf al- 
kibla, and the complementary angle between PM and 
the east-west line through P was called samt al-gibla. 
If p and om denote the latitudes of the locality and 
of Mecca (= PA nd MB), and A L denotes their 
longitude difference (= AB), then g is a function 
of p, pu, and A L, and can be determined by spherical 
trigonometry. The modern formula, which can be 
derived from an application of the spherical con- 
tangent rule to ANPM, is: 


q-= cot-1 Sip 008 AL — cos @ tan gue 


The exact solutions proposed by the mediaeval 
ns are less direct but ultimately equivalent 
to 4 

Although the problem of determining the $ibia is 
a problem of mathematical geography, it is mathe- 
matically equivalent to the astronomical! problem of 
determining the azimuth or direction of a celestial 
body with given declination for a given hour-angle, 
and as such it was usually treated by the mediaeval 
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astronomers. Indeed, the fibla problem may be _ ments contain a chapter on the determination of 


transferred to the celestial sphere simply by con- 
sidering the zenith of Mecca rather than Mecca. 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 2 shows the zenith of Mecca M on the celestial 
sphere for a locality O. The local horizon is NESW 
and the local meridian is NPZS. EQW is the celestial 
equator, P is the celestial pole, and ABC is the day- 
circle of M. PMTR is the meridian of Mecca. Now: 


PN = —:, MT = 9m, and QT = AL, 3 | 


and the problem is to determine the azimuth of M 
measured from the meridian by the are SK = g. 
Most mediaeval methods involve first finding the 
altitude of the zenith of Mecca above the local 
horizon, measured by the arc MK = 4h, This is 


equivalent to finding the complement of the distance | 


between the two localities. Thus the problem of 
determining ¢ (p, pm, AL) is mathematically equiv- 
alent to detepmining the azimuth a (@, 8, 4) of a 
celestial body with declination § (measured by 
MT) when the hour angle is ¢ (measured by QT) 
and the local latitude is @ (measured by PN). In- 
deed, several Islamic #ibla methods state simply that 
if one faces the sun on the day when the solar declina- 
tion is pu at the time when the hour-angle is AL 
(before or after midday, according as the locality is 
west or east of Mecca), then one is facing Mecca. 

In the sequel a selection of methods is presented 
to illustrate the variety and sophistication of some 
of the few mediaeval fibla determinations that have 
been investigated in modern times, The notation has 
been modified in order to relate to that used in 
Fig. 2. For the details of the original constructions 
the reader is referred to the secondary literature 
listed in the bibliography. Those methods that are 
trigonometric in character are represented by means 
of trigonometric equations; in the original texts the 
relations are written out in words. The capital 
notation for trigonometric functions denotes that 
they are to a base other than unity; thus, for ex- 
ample, Sin 6 = R sin @ where R is generally 60 and 
occasionally, in the case of works following the 
Indian-Sasnid tradition, 150. Likewise Cos 8 = R 
cos 0, Vers 8 = R vers 6 = R (1 - cos 6), etc. The 
radius of the celestial sphere is taken to be R. 

The trigonometric procedures outlined by the 
Muslim astronomers can also be performed geomet- 
rically using a grid of the kind which occurs on the 
circular instruments known in mediaeval Arabic as 
al-dusiar and al-shakkdsiyya, or the related quad- 
rants known as al-rud‘ al-mudjayyab and rub‘ al- 
shakkdziyya, Most Islamic treatises on these instru- 





the hibla. 


Approximate solutions 

A popular approximate method for determining the 
fibla which occurs in the Zidj of the Syrian as- 
tronomer al-Battani (f/, Rakka, ca. 297/910) and in 
several unsophisticated Islamic astronomical works 
such as al-Mulakhkhas fi 'I-hay’a by al-Djaghmint 
(U/l. Khwvarazm, ? ca. 725/1325) is the following. 





Fig. 3 shows the construction for a locality where 
Mecca is to the south east. Mark the cardinal direc- 
tions NWSE on a horizontal circle centre O and 
radius R and measure arcs EA=WB=Ap=9-9m 
southwards and SC=ND=AL eastwards. Next 
draw AB and CD, and denote their point of inter- 
section by F. Then OF defines the &ibla. This method 
is equivalent to an application of the formula 


R Sin AL 
q=Siha7) O———————, = 
Sin* Ag + Sin* zi 
R Sin AL 
= <a 
- ; Sin Ap 
Certain Muslim astronomers also used tables based 
on this formula and displaying values of g (Ap, AL) 
for each degree of both arguments from 1° to 20°, 
A feature of these tables is that the entries for 
Ag=AL are all 45°0’. 
Another approximate solution to the Aibla problem 


is outlined in a treatise related to al-Kh*arazmi 
(fl. Baghdad, ca, 215/830). Here the formula 


pe AL Cos ox 

a | i 

¢= Sin" (-——— in Cos ’ 
| sm Ag + ese cen 24 


with the trigonometric functions to base R = 150 
rather than R = 60, is outlined in words. The table 
displaying g (Ag, AL) that accompanies this treatise 
was rather popular with later Muslim astronomers 
and exists in several manuscript copies, some of 
which are of Syrian, Yemeni, and Turkish prove- 
nance. Yet other approximate kibla tables based on 
non-trivial formulae are found in the Ashrafi sidj of 
the Persian astronomer Sayf-i Munadjdjim (fl. ca. 
710/1310), the Zidj of the Persian astronomer Shams 
al-Munadidjim al-Wabiknawi (fl. ca. 725/1325), and 
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in a treatise on the quadrant by Ibn ‘Jaybugha (//. | 
Aleppo, ca. 751/1350). 


Exact solutions 


Four exact solutions to the fib/la problem are 
outlined below. The first and second illustrate the 
application and mathematical elegance of the ana- 
lemma construction, and the way in which it can be 
used to derive complicated formulae of spherical 
trigonometry from a plane figure. The third and | 
fourth illustrate the application and mathematical 
elegance of the Theorem of Menelaos and its corol- | 
laries. Al-Khalllt’s kibla table, which is perhaps the 
most sophisticated trigonometric table compiled in 
the mediaeval period, illustrates the competence of 
an 8th/r4th century scholar in the algebra of func- 
tions and computational techniques. 

A geometric fidla construction proposed by Habash 
al-Hasib (fl. Baghdad and Damascus, ca. 235/850) 
involves an analemma in which the working plane is 
considered consecutively as the meridian, equatorial, | 
meridian, and horizon planes, Habagh’s method may | 
be summarised as follows (see Fig. 4). On a circle | 
centre O and radius R mark the cardinal directione 
NWSE, and then draw arc WQ = 9, arc QB = om, | 
and are QT = AL, Draw the diameter QOR and the © 
parallel chord BC with midpoint G. Mark the point | 
M, on OT such that OM, = GC and draw the perpen- 
dicular M,M, onto BC, Next draw M,L parallel to 
WE and M,IJ parallel to SN to cut WE in I and the 
circle in J, Finally, construct the point M, on M,L 
such that OM, = IJ and produce OM, to cut the | 
circle at K. Then OK defines the hibla, | 

This construction may be explained as follows. 
Firstly, QOR and BGC represent the projections of 
the celestial equator and the day circle of the zenith 
of Mecca in the meridian plane. Secondly, M, repre- 
sents the projection of the zenith of Mecca in the 
equatorial plane. If we then imagine the equatorial 
plane to be folded into the meridian plane, M, moves 
to M,, which is thus the projection of the zenith of 
Mecca in the meridian plane. Furthermore, M,IJ is 
the projection in this plane of the almucantar through 
the zenith of Mecca, whose radius is thus IJ. Also 
M,1] and IJ measure the distances from the zenith of 
Mecca to the prime vertical and to the line joining 
the local zenith to O, respectively. Finally, we con- 
sider the horizon plane the working plane; by virtue 
of the construction, M, is the projection of the zenith 
of the Mecca in this plane. Thus OK defines the | 
hibla, 

From such a geometric construction a trigonometric 
solution for the kibla problem can be derived with 
facility. Indeed, from the analemma construction | 
for the kibla proposed by Tbn al-Haytham [g.v.] (fl. 
Cairo, d. 430/1039: a single formula for q (@, px, L) 
equivalent to the modern one can be derived directly. 
Ibn Yinus [g.v.] (fl. Cairo and Fustat, d. 399/1009) 
proposed the following trigonometric solution to the 
hibla problem. Firstly from the quantity 


(ees pon At 
h =Sin-1 R Cos gy + Sin py Sin : 
R 
and then the hibdla is defined by 
gin fin AL Cos 
toa : Cosh” 


Tbn Yanus offered no justification for this procedure, 
but his formulae can be derived from an analemma 
construction such as the one proposed by Habash. 























If in Fig. 4 we draw the perpendiculars GH and GV 
from G to SN and M,Y, then we have 








M.v = $0089 Cos AL Cos om) 
1 ( Re =e 
since 
Cos @ 
V=M,G —— 
MV = MG 
and 
MG « OF = om, 224% ogo CHAE 
R R 
Cos pm Cos AL 
as 


Sin @ Sin py Sin » 


GH « 06 —— R 


Furthermore, since the are JN measures h, we have 
M,Y = Sin’. But M,Y = MV + VY = MV + GH. 
Ibn Yanus’ first formula follows immediately. 

Next we observe that M,Y and M,F both measure 
the distance of the zenith of Mecca to the meridian 
and are hence equal, Thus 


Cos AL Cos pm Cos AL 
—— 


Also, since the arc JN measures 4, and OMf is by 
construction equal to IJ, we have OMf = IJ = Cos 
hk. Ibn Yanus’ second formula follows immediately, 
since g measures the are SK. 

Ibn Yinus also compiled a table displaying the 
solar altitude in Cairo when the sun is in the azimuth 
of Mecca, His table gives values for each degree of 
solar longitude, corresponding roughly to each day 
of the year, Tables of this kind were contained in the 
main corpora of tables for timekeeping that were 
used in such centres as Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Istanbul, and an isolated table of this kind was 
compiled for the observatory at Maragha in north- 
western Persia, The solar altitude in the azimuth of 
Mecca is occasionally displayed graphically on the 
backs of astrolabes. 

Al-Nayrizi (fl. Baghdad, ca. 287/900) solved the 
kibla problem by four successive applications of the 
Theorem of Menelaos. His solution involves finding 


M,Y = M,F = OM, 
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successively the arcs TR, SR, MK and KS in Fig. 2, | 
as follows. Firstly, find TR using 


Sin PS Sin PR Sin TE 


SinSQ ” Sin RT Sin EQ’ 
that is, 
Sin (180° —) _ Sin (90° + TR) Sin (90° — AL) 

Sin 9 Sin TR Sin 90° 

Secondly, find SR using 

Sin PQ _ Sin PT Sin ER 

Sin QS ~ Sin TR Sin ES’ 
that is, 

Sin 90° _ Sin go® ee 

Sin (90°— @) Sin TR Sin 90° go” 


whence ER and SR (= ER = 90° — ER). Thirdly, 
find MK (= h) using 


SinSP Sin PR Sin MK 
Sin SZ ~ Sin RM Sin KZ’ 
that is, 

Sin (180° —g) _ Sin (90° + TR) Sin MK 
Singo® ~‘Sin(TR + @m) Sin 90°" 
Finally, find KS (= g) using 
Sin KS __ Sin KZ Sin MP 
SinSR Sin ZM Sin PR’ 

that is 
Sing _ __Singo® Sin (90° — gm) ; 
Sin SR Sin (90° — &) Sin (90° + TR) | 


Al-Biriint (g.v.] (fl. Kh*arazm and Ghazna, d, after 
442/1050) proposed several different methods for | 
finding the fibla, based on a variety of different 
procedures. In his work on mathematical geography, | 
the Takdid nihdyat al-amdkin, al-Birini derived the | 
longitude difference between Mecca and Ghazua 
mathematically using the distances between staging 
posts on the major caravan routes, aud then derived 
the fibla at Ghazna using four different methods, 
including gorge trigonometry (using Menelaos’ 
Theorem), solid geometry (using procedures equiv- 
alent to those standard in solving timekeeping 
problems), and the analemma. A!-Birdni’s solution 
to the kibla problem in his major astronomical work 
al-Kaniin al-Mas‘adi, compiled after the Tabdid, 
is more elegant than his solution by spherical tri- 
gonometry in the earlier work. It was also proposed 
about thirty years previously as an alternative solu- | 
tion by Ibn Yinus. Al-Birini proved its correctness 
by spherical trigonometry. Ibn Yinus presented it 
algebraically with no justification, but he appears 
to have derived most of his formulae for spherical | 
astronomy by projection methods rather than by 





laboriously used Menelaos' Theorem, al-Birin! used 
its simpler corollaries, the spherical Sine Rule and 
the “Rule of Four Quantities”. | 
Al-Birin! first outlined an algebraic procedure for | 
finding g using four auxiliary arcs which we call 
6,, 4, 6, and 6,. Since he used R = 1 rather than | 
60 his trigonometric functions are the same as the 


modern ones. First find §,, “the distance on the 


| day circle”, thus sin 6, = sin AL cos Oy. Then find 
' @,, “the local latitude adjusted for the horizon (of 


, and 6,, “the correc- 


tion to the latitude”, pos 6, = 9-0, Then find 
6,, “the distance between the two localities’, using 
cos 8, = cos 6, cos @,. Finally, g is given by 
sin 6, cos 6, 

sin6®, ~ 


Mecca)”, using sin  — sin Ou 


sing = 





Fig. 5 


Al-Birint's justification of this procedure is equiv- 
alent to the following. In Fig. 5, which is essentially 
the same as the diagrams in the manuscripts of the 
original text, the base circle represents the horizon, 
with N and S the north- and south-points. The local 
meridian is SZPN where Z is the local zenith and P 
is the celestial pole. M is the zenith of Mecca and 
GLJ and MPL are respectively the horizon and 
meridian at Mecca. ZMK is the altitude circle of M 
and MHJ is a great circle with F as pole. ‘Thus PN 
= 9, PL = om, and MPZ = AL, and it is required 
to find SK (= g). Al-Biraini observed that (by the 
spherical Sine Rule). 


sin MP _ sin 2 MHP || cos om sin 90° 
sinMH sin Z MPH’ ” cos / F sin AL’ 


whence / F (= / PFL) is known. Thus 6, is the 
complement of / F. Similarly 





sin Z F sin PL e., cons Sin one 
sin Z PLF_ sin PF’ sin go sin PF’ 


whence PF is known. 

Thus 6, is PF. Thirdly, since FN = PN — PF = 
¢-8,, 6, measures FN. Fourthly, al-Birini states 
that by the ‘‘Rule of Four Quantities” 


sin FZ sinFH | 


__ sin go° 
ws ZG snuy’” 


~ Gos 0,” 


cos 0, 
cos £ G 





| (note that cos £ G = cos Z FGN = cos 1Q = sin ZI) 


so that 6, measures / G, 
Finally, he points out that (by the spherical Sine 
Rule) 
sin Z GL sin FN — 0, sin sin 0, 
sin Z F snGN’ cos 0, sin GN’ 


whence g = SK = 90° — GN. 
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Al- Khalili (f7. Damascus, ca, 766/1365) compiled a 
kibla table based on an accurate formula and dis- 
playing g (p, AL) for each degree of @ from 10° to 
56° and each degree of AL from 1° to 60°, Al-Khalili’s 
table thus contains a total of almost 3,000 entries, 
and the &idla is computed to degrees and minutes. 
The vast majority of the entries are either correct 
or in error by + 1 or + 2 minutes, a remarkable 
achievement. Table 1 shows a section of al-Khalili’s 
table, 
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Sin 0 
| £98) = - 





Sin 6 Tan 9 
- » 8p(8) = =e 


and G(x, y) = are.cos } Sf 


The procedure for finding g (p, AL) would be to 
first find h (p, AL) using the simple formula of 


al-Marrakushi and then to use the auxiliary tables 
to apply the formula 





Table I 


Sample Entries from al-Khalili's Kibla Table 
(The errors in the minutes are shown after each entry) 


ALG 34° 35 36° 37° 
25° 66°55’ + 64°59 63° o + 1 61°20’ — 1 
24 6539 +1 6339--1 6145 — 2 5956 — 2 
23 64.17 6216--1 6019 — 2 5829 — 1 
22 62 52 60 50 58 50 — 2 5658 —1 
21 6125 + 2 59 18 57 18 55 24 
20 5950 +f 57 42 1 554t + 2 5346 + 2 
19 58 Io 56 2 + 2 5359 + 3 52 242 
18 5625 + 1 54 14 2 5210 + 2 5012 + 2 
17 54 33 5219 5014 +1 4817 + 2 
16 52 34 50 20 1 48 13 4614 —1 
15 5030 + 2 4815 + 3 46 8 + 2 4494+ 1 
14 4816 + 2 46 o + 2 4354 + 2 41 56 
13 45 52 4338 + 2 4133 + 2 3938 + 1 
12 4323 + 3 4r 8 +2 39 6+ 3 3712 +1 
1 4042 + 4 38 26 I 3629 + 2 34.40 + 2 
to 37 46 35 38 33 43 3459 
9 3442 —T1 32 40 I 3050 — 1 29 12 
8 3128 — xr 29 34 27 §1 2618 — 1 
7 287 +2 26 19 t 2444 +1 2320 +1 
6 2431 + 2 2254 |} 2 2130 + 2 2014 +1 
5 2044 + 1 1920 + I im 7+ 2 17 2+2 
4 1649 + 2 15 38 + I 14 36 1344 +1 
3 12 43 r48--1 iremr-—tr 10 25 
2 8 33 756 7 24 657 + 1 
r 419 +1 4112 345 + 2 333 + 4 


Al-Khalili does not describe the way in which he 
compiled his kibla table. However, in his introduction 
to the table he expresses his approval of the kibla 
method of al-Marrakushi (fl. Cairo, ca. 679/1280). 
This involved first finding 4 using 


. . Cos Cos 
Sin h = Sin (@ + gm) — Vers AL PP 
and then applying the standard Islamic formula for 
finding the azimuth from the celestial altitude, 
namely 


g = are Cos « 


f 


Both of these formulae can be derived from Fig. 4. 
If al-Khalill did use precisely this method to compile 
his Ribla table, it may be that he also used his uni- 
versal auxiliary tables (al-djadwal al-dfaki) to fa- 
cilitate the computation. These tables which were 
specifically designed for solving all of the standard 
problems of spherical astronomy for any latitude, 
display the three functions 


R Cos 


" faseee— sont) i 
Cos kh \ 


ap, AL) = G {x(@, AL), h} 


where 


' x(p, AL) = gph) —feplpm). 
This latter procedure is easily shown to be equivalent 
to the standard azimuth formula. 

Al- Khalili also computed the &idla for 44 localities 
in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. These are likewise very 
| carefully computed. Sample entries from this list 
| are shown in Table 2. Several other fibla lists were 
| compiled by mediaeval Muslim astronomers, and 
; the geographical tables in late Islamic zfd@js often 
display the kibla alongside the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of important localities. 





| Alignment of Mosques 

| Now even though the mediaeval astronomer might 
' have been aware of an exact formula for computing 
| the kibla, the accuracy of his kibla determinations 
depended on the geographical data that he had at 
his disposal. Mediaeval longitude determinations, 
based either on simultaneous observations of lunar 
eclipses in different localities or on measuring dis- 
tances between the localities, were generally not 
very accurate. Mediaeval latitude determinations, 
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Table 2 


Sample Entries from al-Khalill's Kidla List 
(The errors are derived using the mathematically 
correct formula and al-Khalili’s coordinates) 


Locality Longitude Latitude Kibla Error 


Gaza 57°00" 32°O' = 42°46" +1 
Hebron 56 30 31 35 45 21 — 6 
Jerusalem 56 50 32 0 4314 —2 
Damascus 60 0 3339 29 4 +1 
Beirut 59 15 3320 3159 —4 
Ba‘labakk 60 o 3350 2825 +t 
Hama 61 45 3445 20 32 —2 
Aleppo 62 10 35 50 37 42 ° 
Mardin 6 9 3755 9 48 ° 
Baghdad 70 0 33 25 1319 ° 
Kiifa 69 30 3130 831312 +1 
Mecca 67 0 21 30 - - 


on the other hand, based on observations of the solar 
meridian altitude, were generally more accurate. 
Even so, the most popular values used by Muslim 
astronomers for the latitude of Mecca were 21°, 
21° 20’, 21° 30’, and 21°40’, whereas the accurate 
value is 21° 26’. This explains why mediaeval 
mosques may be incorrectly oriented even though 
their mihrdbs (g.v.] were erected in a kibla direction 
computed by competent mathematicians. 

Another reason why mosques may be incorrectly 
aligned is that their 4iblas were not computed from 
geographical data at all but were inspired by tradi- 
tion, Thus, for example, mosques in the Maghrib and 
the Indian subcontinent generally face due east or 
due west, respectively. Likewise, in early Muslim 
Egypt, the kibla adopted was the azimuth of the 
rising sun at the winter solstice. Several mosques in 
Cairo face this direction, which was favoured as the 
hiblat al-sahdba but which is about 10° off the kibla 
computed mathematically using mediseval geo- 
graphical coordinates and about 20° off the true 
kibla for Cairo. No survey has yet been made of the 
orientation of mediaeval mosques. Such a survey 
would be of considerable interest for the history of 
Islamic architecture as well as the history of science, 

Bibliography: Several of the following sec- 
ondary sources contain descriptions and analyses 
of mediaeval &ibla methods. There exist numer- 
ous Islamic astronomical works containing fibla 
methods that have not been investigated in 
modern times. On the kibla method of Ulugh Beg 
(g.v.] (fl. Samarkand, d. 853/1449), which is none 
other than the method of Ibn Yinus and al- 
Biriini, see L. A. Sédillot, Prolégoménes des tables 
astronomiques d’Oloug-Beg: traduction ef com- 
mentaire, (Paris 1853), 116-21. On the approxi- 
mate methods of al-Battanl and al-Dijaghmiul, 
see C. A. Nallino, al-Batlani sive Albatenii Opus 
Astronomicum (Milan and Rome 1899-1907), i, 
318-9, and ii, p. xxvii; and G. Rudloff and A. 
Hochheim, Die Astronomie des Mahmid ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Omar al-Gagmtnt, in ZDMG, 
xvii (1893), 213-75 (esp. 271-2). 

The first serious investigations of Islamic étbla 
methods were conducted by C.Schoy (see his 
article K1pLa in EJ"), The methods of Ibn al- 
Haytham and al-Nayrizi were discussed in his 
Abhandlung des al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al- 
Haitam (Alhasen) tiber die Bestimmung der Richtung 
der Qibla, in ZDMG, |xxv (1921), 242-53; and in his 
Abhandlung von al-Fadl b. Hétim al-Nairizt tiber 
die Richtung der Qibla, in SB Bayr, Akad, Math.- 


phys. Kl. (Munich 1922), 55-68 (also contains a 
list of &ibla values for various cities, taken from 
an 8th/14th century Syrian source). Schoy’s other 
studies on the fibla include Die arabische Sonnen- 
uhr im Dienste der islamischen Religionsiibung, in 
Naturwissenschafiliche Wochenschrifi, N.F., xi 
(1912), 625-9; Mittagslinie und Qibla, in Zeit- 
schr, der Gesell. fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin (1915), 
551-76; Die Mekka- oder Qiblakarte (Gegenasimu- 
thale mittabstandstreue Projektion mit Mekka als 
Karienmitte), in Kartographische und schulgeo- 
graphische Zeiischr. (Vienna 1916), 184-5; and 
Gnomonik der Araber, in E. von Bassermann- 
Jordan, ed., Die Geschichte der Zeitmessung und 
der Uhren, Band 1F (Berlin-Leipzig 1923) (esp. 
33-43 and 84-6 on the methods of al-Battint, 
Ibn Yinus, and Abu 'I-Wafa’). 

On al-Birini's kibla methods, see his al-Kdnin 
al-Mas‘idi, ed. M, Krause, Hyderabad 1955, ii, 
522-8; Schoy, Die trigonomeirischen Lehren des 

. al-Biruni ..., Hanover 1927, 70-1; and E. S, 
Kennedy, A commentary upon Biraini’s Kitab 
Tahdid al-Amdakin, Beirut 1973, esp. 198-215. 
Habash's construction is discussed in E, S, Ken- 
nedy and Y. Id, A letter of al-Birtini: Habash al- 
Hasib's analemma for the Qibla, in Historia Mathe- 
matica, i (1974), 3-I%- 

Al-Khallli's &idla table is analysed in D. A. King, 
Al-Khalili’s Qibla Table, in JNES (1975), (which 
also contains references to other mediaeval fibla 
tables and a discussion of the determination of the 
kibla using a quadrant). Ibn Ydnus’s table dis- 
playing the solar altitude in the azimuth of the 
kibla is discussed in idem, bn Yainus’ Very useful 
tables for reckoning time by the sun, in Archive for 
History of Exact Sciences, x (1973), 342-94 (esp. 
368). Considerable additional information on kibla 
determinations is contained in the forthcoming 
publication by idem, Studies in astronomical time- 
keeping in mediaeval Islam. ii. A survey of mediaeval 
Islamic tables for regulating the times of prayer. 

Several lists of geographical coordinates of 
cities and the corresponding fibla values, taken 
from Islamic astrolabes, are given in R. T. Gunther, 
The astrolabes of the world, i, Oxford 1932, see 
esp. 24-6, On mediaeval Islamic longitude deter- 
minations, see Schoy, Ldngenbestimmung und 
Zentral-meridian bei den dlteren Volkern, in Mitt. 
der haiserlich-koniglichen Geographischen Gesell., xii 
(r9x5), 27-62; Kennedy’s commentary on al- 
Birint’s Takdid (mentioned above); and F. Haddad 
and E,S. Kennedy, Geographical tables of mediae- 
val Islam, in al-Abhdath, xxiv (1971), 87-102. 

On the analemma in mediaeval Islamic astron- 
omy, see the reference cited in the study by 
E. S. Kennedy and Y. Id (mentioned above). On 
the development of spherical trigonometry and 
computational techniques in mediaeval Islam, see 
P. Luckey, Zur Entstehung der Kugeldreieckrech- 
nung, in Deutsche Mathematik, v (1940), 405-46; 
Kennedy, Al-Birunz’s Magdlid ‘Iim al-Hay?a, in 
JNES, xxx (1971), 308-14, and the references 
there cited; and King, Al-Khalili’s auxiliary 
tables for solving problems of spherical astronomy, 
in Jnal. for the Hist. of Astronomy, iv (1973), 
99-110. (D. A. Kine) 
AL-KIBRIT, sulphur. The Arabic term is derived 


from Akkadian kupritu through Aramaic hu/ebhrithd. 


The Arabs knew both sedimentary and volcanic 


brimstone. Mubammad b. Ahmad al-Tamiml, K, al- 
Murshid, Ms. Paris 2870, {. 20a, mentions a place 
where “white” brimstone was to be found on the 
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shore of the Dead Sea and in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem (see also Mukaddast, 184), in fact the de- 
posits of brimstone to be found in clay, mixed with 
gypsum and calcium carbide, on the right bank of 
the river Jordan at a mile from the Dead Sea (see C. 
Hintze, Handbuch der Mineralogie, i]1, Leipzig 1904, 
68 ff.). Aba Dulaf al-Khazradji (a/-Risdla al-thaniya, 
ed. V. Minorsky, Cairo 1955, 22, tr. 54-5, ed. P. 
Bulgakov, Moscow 1960, 34) mentions already a sul- 
phur spring on Mount Damawand (q.v.] around which 
brimstone had crystalised, and this volcano showed 
immense deposits of brimstone. The same author 
(ibid., 43 = Y&kGt, ii, 679) knows also the sulphur 
springs of Dawrak (g.v.] in Khizistin. 

In general, four sorts of brimstone are distin- 
guished: yellow, white, black and red (see WKAS, i, 
536), Muhammad b. Zakariyy4? al-Razi, K. al-Asrar 
(ed. M, T, Danish-Pazhth, Tehran 1964, 3), however, 
differentiates these even further into 1. pure, mas- 
sive, yellow brimstone; 2. pure, granular, yellow 
brimstone; 3. white, ivory-coloured brimstone; 4. 
white brimstone mixed with soil; 5. black brimstone, 
adulterated with stones; and 6. red brimstone. Des- 
criptions like Aibrif kani? “bright red brimstone’, 
kibrit dhahabi “golden brimstone", Aibrif dhakar 
“male brimstone”, hibrit bakri “brimstone of the sea”, 
kibrit nahri “brimstone of the river", etc. are also 
found. These descriptions indicate the various modi- 
fications and qualities: brimstone deposited by 
springs is mostly fine-grained and yellow-white; 
elementary brimstone is often contaminated with 
bitumen, selenium and arsenic. These various des- 
criptions, however, were of course not used by the 
Arabs to indicate a strict classification. 

A special case was the “red brimstone” (al-hibrit 
al-ahmar). According to Aristotles’ Stone-book (ed. J. 
Ruska, Heidelberg 1912, no. 26, p. 161 = Ibn al- 
Baytar, X. al-Djam#*, iv, 49) it shines by night over 
a distance of many parasangs, as long as it is left in 
its place of occurence. Others maintained that red 
brimstone was a mineral to be found in the valley of 
the ants, marched through by Solomon (Ibn Sama- 
djin, in Ibn al-Baytar loc. cit,), These are fairy-tales, 
Al-Razi (K. al-Asrdr, loc. cit.) knew already that “red 
brimstone” does not exist as a mineral, and this 
scepticism was wide-spread. Al-Djabiz (Risdla fi 'l- 
Diidd wa "I-hasl, ed. P. Kraus, Cairo 1943, 93; ed. 
Hariin, Cairo 1964, i, 271) remarks that “red brim- 
stone” is easier to be found than a trustworthy friend, 
and the caliph al-Mu‘tadid bi-lAh (279-89/892-902) 
said that two things exist only in name: the phoenix 
(‘ank@ mughrib) and al-kibrit al-akmar (Birani, 
Diamahir, 154). In this sense is also to be understood 
al-Maydint's proverb ‘more costly than red brim- 
stone"’ (see Freytag, Arabum proverbia, i, 18, 220, ii, 
149) and Bilawhar’s saying (ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 
1971, 33) that his merchandise is better than red 
brimstone. The solution to this enigma is that al- 
kibrit al-ahmar is a pseudonym for the elixir, by 
means of which silver can be changed into gold 
(Biriinl, Diamahir, 103, WKAS, i, 536 a25-b2). 

The position: of brimstone in the mineral system 
has been determined more than once: in Aristotles’ 
Stone-book, compounds of brimstone and arsenic form 
one group together with salts and boraxes, without 
a fixed classification. The authors of the Corpus 
Gabirianum (3rd-4th/9th-roth centuries) counted red, 
yellow, black and white brimstone, together with 
orpiment, realgar, quicksilver, camphor and ammo- 
nia among the “spirits” (al-arwah, td mvebyara), as 
opposed by the “metallic bodies” (al-adjsdm) and the 
“mineral bodies” (al-adjsdd). Ibn Sina (K. al-Shifa?, 
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al-Tabi‘iyyat, v, ed. Madkir, Cairo 1965, 20-2) divides 
all minerals into four classes: the stones (al-ahdjdy), 
the salts (al-amlah), the fusible bodies (al-dhd?ibdt) 
and the brimstone-like ones (al-kabdrit), Brimstone 
has become here a general notion indicating those 
substances in which wateriness has been combined 
with earthiness and airiness and which have then 
been consolidated by cold. According to al-Kazwinl, 
SAdj@ib, 203-45, brimstone, together with quicksil- 
ver, pitch, naphtha etc. belongs to the viscous sub- 
stances (al-adjsdm al-duhniyya). 

Already in the Middle Ages brimstone was an im- 
portant mineral raw material. It was for instance 
used in bleaching. Thus the “brimstone of the river" 
(al-kibrit al-nahri) was also called kibrit al-kassdrin, 
the "brimstone of the bleachers" (Galen, K. al-Awdi- 
ya al-mawdjtida bi-hull makan, in Tbn al-Baytar, iv, 
49, below). Together with bitumen, fats, oil, etc., 
brimstone was a component part of Greek fire [see 
NAFT], and from the 7th/r3th century onwards it was 
used with salpetre and charcoal, to make gunpowder. 

Brimstone was also widely used in medicine. Ac- 
cording to Dioscurides (Mat, med., v, 107; Arabic tr. 
ed. C. E. Dubler, Tetudn-Barcelona 1952-7, 423) 
brimstone avails against a cough, against pus that 
is stuck in the chest, and against asthma. If a woman 
is fumigated with brimstone, she will have a mis- 
carriage, Leprosy, cutaneous eruptions and other 
skin diseases are treated with brimstone, which, if 
mixed with natron, dissipates itching. Finally, brim- 
stone avails against the stings of poisonous animals, 
against jaundice, cold, sweat, podagra, ear-ache and 
deafness. The same indications are found in Galen, 
De simpl. med. temp. ac fac., ix, 3, 9 (Vol. xii, 217, 
Kithn; Arabic tr, in Tbn al-Baytar, iv, 50); ‘AIT b. 
Rabban al-Jabari, K. Firdaws al-hikma, 122, 224, 
271, 322, 324, 407 (cf. W. Schmucker, Die pflansliche 
und mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-Hikma 
des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 380-2), Ya‘kiib b. Ishak al- 
Kindi (cf. The medical formulary of al-Kindi, ed. M. 
Levey, Milwaukee 1966, ff. 95b, rorb, 133b), al-Razi, 
K. al-Ildwi, xvii, 55, and Tbn Sind, Kdniin, Rome 
1593, i, 191. The dawdé? al-kibrit is one of the im- 
portant electuaries. It equals theriae and avails 
against fever, cough, asthma, tetanus, dropsy, against 
stings of poisonous animals etc. (SAll b. Rabban 445; 
al-Madjisi, K. al-Malaki, ii, 536; Ton Sind, Kdntin, 
ii, 191). 

The curative properly of sulphurous water is often 
praised: Abi Dulaf al-Khazradijf (op. cit., ed. Minor- 
sky, 12, tr. 43, ed. Bulgakov, 21, Yakdt, ii, 317) men- 
tions the sulphurous springs in the neighbourhood 
of Hulw4n [q.v.] in ‘Irak, which avail against mani- 
fold diseases. According to Aristotles’ Stone-book (no. 
26, pp. 113, 162) bathing in sulphurous springs is 
good for open wounds, tumours, itching, scabies and 
fever. Baths in sulphurous water avail also against 
trembling (irti‘dsh) (Philagrises, in Rizl, Hawi, i, 44, 
see Galen, De tremore et palpitatione, vii, 600, Kiihn). 
Finally, sulphurous water is curative of articular 
pains (Rufus, in Rizi, Hawi, xi, 199), hemiplegia 
(falidj, “All b. Rabban, Firdaws, 197) and elephan- 
tiasis (djudhdm, ibid.). 

To the many palliatives which were recommended 
for expelling vermin from houses there are always 
included fumigations with sulphur (Razi, Hawl, xix, 
320-33), which was also used in magic as an ingre- 
dient of talismans (Pseudo-Madjrit!, Ghaydi al-hakim, 
243-6, German tr. by Ritter and Plessner, London 
1962, 254-8). 

Sulphur played a prominent part in alchemy (see 
AL-kImtyA’). Distillation of sulphur and the action 
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of sulphurous vapour on metals gave occasion to 
many observations and conjectures. Since sulphur 
is liberated in the distillation of most materials, it 
was believed to be a fundamental part of all minerals. 
In particular, it was assumed that the metals con- 
sisted of quicksilver and brimstone. If the parts of 
both materials are in an ideal ratio to each other, 
gold originates (see Dimashki, Nukhba, 50 ff.). Sul- 
phur is therefore also called ‘‘the mother of gold” 
(umm al-dhahab, see K. al-Kans, ms. Berlin 4191, 
f. $1a). 

The alchemists invented many pseudonyms for 
sulphur, like “the yellow, red or white bride”) al- 
‘aris al-safrd’, etc.), “the red soil" (al-turba al- 
hamra), “the colouring spirit” (al-r@h al-sabigh), “the 
saffron” (al-za‘faran), ‘‘the divine secret” (al-sirr al 
ilahi), The breath-taking smell of burning brimstone 
gave it the name “the suffocater” (al-khannak). Be- 
cause brimstone combines quicksilver, it was also 
called “the fetter of the volatile” (kayd al-‘dbik) 
Conversely, the term Aibrit was also used in various 
combinations as pseudonym of other substances, e.g. 
kibrita 14 tahtarik “incombustible sulphur” (see 
WZKM, Ixiii-lxiv (1972), 168) designates the elixir 
of gold. (For the problem of the pseudonyms, see J 
Ruska and E, Wiedemann, Alchemistische Deck- 
namen. Beitrage LX VII, in SPMSE, lvi-lvii (1924-5), 
20-33 = E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtze, ii, 599-612; 
Siggel, Decknamen in der arab. alchem,. Literatur, 
Berlin 1951). 
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arabischen alchemistischen Handschrifiten der Chester 

Beatty Library, ii (forthcoming), s.v. kibrit; WKAS 

i, 28, 535-7- (M. Utemann) 

KIBT, the Arabic term: for the Copts or native 
Christians of Egypt. The term is a derivative of 
the Greek Aigyplos, a phonetic corruption of the 
Ancient Egyptian Ha-Ka-Ptah, i.e. the house or 
temple of the god Ptah, signifying Memphis. The 
Greeks used the word for Egypt and the Nile, hence 
the word “Coptic” is originally the equivalent of 
Egyptian. Curtailment of both prefix and suffix from 
the Greek term gives us Gypt > Arabic rendering 
Kibj. According to Semitic sources, however, this 
term is derived from Kuftaim, son of Mizraim, a 
grandchild of Noah who first settled in the Nile 
valley and imparted his name to the city of Kuft or 
Guft near Thebes or modern Luxor [see s1Fq]. This 
latter theory is commoner among Arab writers who 
call Egypt Dar al-Kibt, sc. the home of the Copts 
who were the Christianised descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians at the time of the Arab Conquest 
of 20-1/640-2. 

Apparently the Copts were not unknown to the 
pre-Islamic Arab traders whose caravans penetrated 
the fringes of the lertile Crescent and to some extent 
touched Egypt. More directly, the Copts came into 
the life of the Prophet Muhammad through Maryam 
the Copt who was a gift from al-Mukawkas [g.v.] and 
who bore him his short-lived and only son Ibrahim. 
The Prophet is said explicitly to have told ‘Umar 
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b. al-Khattab that “Allah will open Egypt to you 
after my death. So take good care of the Copts in 
that country, for they are your kinsmen and under 
your protection”. This is said to have appeared in 
the first kAttba by ‘Amr b. al-‘As after the conquest, 
and in it he subsequently admonishes his Muslim 
audience to “Cast down your eyes therefore and 
keep your hands off them”’. 

Though the caliph ‘Umar was hesitant to grant 
‘Amr approval for the conquest of Egypt, certain 
factors in the Egyptian situation favoured the in- 
vaders. The Copts were restive under Byzantine 
rule, In pursuance to the policies established by 
Justinian (527-65), the Emperor Heraclius (610-41) 
in 63x appointed Cyrus (al-Mukawkas in Arabic 
sources) as prefect, army commander and patriarch 
of the whole of Egypt in order to facilitate the secur- 
ing of both political and religious uniformity in that 
crucial part of the Empire. Byzantine taxation was 
also felt as oppressive, Cyrus forced the Copts to 
abjure their Monophysitism in favour of the Byzan- 
tine Chalcedonian profession and his legionaries pur- 
sued their native Patriarch-elect Benjamin I ers 
who fled to the desert monasteries and remained in 
hiding until the removal of the Melkite Greeks from 
Egypt. 

It was in these circumstances that ‘Amr crossed 
the eastern frontiers of Egypt [see migr] and entered 
the country. Cyrus realised by then that he was 
fighting a lost battle, because the Copts wanted a 
change of masters at any cost. While the servitude 
of the latter was complete in civic, financial and 
religious matters, the Arabs cared more for the 
revenues from the province than for interference 
with the religion of the Copts. They did not disting- 
uish between Melkites and Monophysites, and the 
Copts as Christians were regarded as a protected 
people (Ahi al-Dhimma), in return for payment of 
the djizya [¢.v.). 

When the Byzantine régime finally ended with 
the fall of Alexandria in 641, the Greek Melkite 
population was granted safe-conduct to depart with 
Cyrus, and the native Patriarch Benjamin I was 
stinmioned to emerge from hiding. His appearance 
in Alexandria was honoured by ‘Amr, and the Copts 
at last regained their religious liberty and even ap- 
propriated most of the Melkite churches and founda- 
tions then rendered vacant. Thus the new era 
augured well, and perhaps Muslim monotheism might 
have been interpreted as bordering on Coptic mono- 
physitism, thus creating a temporary bridge between 
the two religions in the eyes of those who were 
unaware of their philosophies in details of doctrine 
and future developments. 

From this moment, the relationship between the 
Copts and the Arabs was based pre-eminently on 
revenue and taxation. The Arabs recognised the 
elaborate system of government in Egypt, and left 
the administration unchanged in the hands of the 


' Copts. In the first year, ‘Amr was able to raise 12 


million dindrs in revenue, but the caliph ‘Umar was 
dissatisfied and removed ‘Amr, nominating ‘Abd 
Allah b, Sa‘d b. al-Sarh [¢.v.] to succeed him. The 
new governor was then able to raise 14 million 
dinars in the second year. 

From 21/642 to 254/868, Egypt was directly under 
Caliphal contro! through a viceroy, and ninety-eight 
governors were appointed by the Umayyad and the 
‘Abbasid caliphs. The average tenure of each governor 
was about two years, too brief a period for any con- 
structive work, But caliphal policy aimed at remov- 
ing governors before they had sufficient time for 
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trying to break away from the central government. 
In the circumstances, a governor's sole concern was 
simply to squeeze the maximum taxation from the 
subjects, not only to pay the necessary dues to the 
central government, but also for his personal en- 
richment. The depletion of the resources of the 
country was also often aggravated by low Nile 
floods and the spread of disease and plague. 

The worsening of the economy meant heavier 
pressure and exactions for the Copts. The results of 
this situation were three-fold; many Copts fled to 
the desert monasteries to escape the poll-tax from 
which clerics were exempted, although this privilege 
proved to be ephemeral; some turned to Islam for 
the same reason, although wholesale conversions did 
not take place because the caliphs usually dis- 
couraged them in order to safeguard their revenue; 





and some rose in revolt, not infrequently reinforced | 


in their insurrection by Muslim settlers. 

Perhaps the Bashmuric Rebellion of 214-15/829-30 
in the marshlands of the lower Delta was the most 
serious of those local insurrections. The caliph 
al-Ma’miin had to come in person to Egypt to fight 
the Bashmuric rebels and to pacify the Copts. The 
outcome of a steadily deteriorating situation was a 
neglect of the irrigation system, the blocking of 
canals with sand and silt, and the ruination of the 
Nile dykes. In addition to a decline in the number 
of Coptic farmers, the steady shrinkage in the arable 
soil led to the fall of the revenue to 3 million dindrs 
by the 3rd/gth century until the last of the ‘Abbasid 
governors, Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir {9.v.], assumed 
power in 254/868 and doubled the kharddj and the 
djizya; now even the clergy and the desert monks 
lost their customary exemption from payment. In 
the same year Ibn al-Mudabbir was imprisoned by 
Abmad b. Jilin. The latter soon introduced numer- 
ous financial reforms which earned for him the 
loyalty of the inhabitants. The leniency and under- 
standing towards the Coptic subjects of the Talanids 
(2§4-92/868-905) and the Ikhshidids (323-58/935-69) 
[gq-v.] stood in contrast to the rule of lbn al-Mudab- 
bir, from whose imposts the Coptic clergy were once 
again exempted. 

It would be wrong to judge Ibn ‘Glin by his 
harsh treatment and invarceration of the Coptic 
Patriarchs Shenouda I (859-80) or his successor 
Kha ITT (880-90), caused by interna! dissensions 
amidst the Coptic clergy themselves. An undeserving 
deacon and monk who wanted a bishopric hatched 
conspiracies against the Patriarchs, together with 
the bishop of Sakha, who had been excommunicated 
for misdemeanour. They went to the governor with 
false reports about the Patriarchs, including the 
worst of accusations in the eyes of a Muslim ruler, 
that is, trying to bring Muslims into apostasy and 
sending them to the desert monasteries to become 
monks. As usual, this was coupled with accusations 
that the Patriarchs were avaricious and possessed 
masses of gold. The truth was revealed in the end, 
and the Patriarchs regained their liberty after signing 
a warrant for debt, which they tried to repay through 
money raised from charity and from simoniacal 
practices, 

The state revenue had declined to 3 million dinars 
at the advent of Ibn al-Mudabbir, and he aimed at 
doubling it without mending the cause of its decline. 
Realising that the cause of this deficit was the 
decline of agriculture, Ibn Taliin introduced land 
and irrigation reforms which ultimately improved 
the revenue. Even with exemptions, the revenue 
rose to 4 million dindrs before Ibn Tildn’s death, 








in addition to accumulated savings of 1o millions 
in the treasury and the execution of an extensive 
building program. With the help of Ibn Katib 
al-Firghint, an accomplished Coptic architect, he 
constructed the Nilometer at the southern end of 
Rawda (Rdéda) Island (see mirxyvAs] and his famous 
mosque with its external spiral minaret. Muslims 
commonly destroyed churches in order to use their 
materials and pillars in building mosques. To save 
the churches, Ibn Katib promised the governor to 
construct the mosque of Ibn Jalan without having 
to utilise pillars from churches. Thus the new pillars 
were built of massive masonry supporting pointed 
arches long before their use in Gothic art in Europe, 
and only two small marble pillars were placed on 
the flanks of the kibla. The mosque still stands as a 
testimony to the architectural genius of the builder 
and the return of the country to affluence. 

During the years of stability in the rule of both 
these dynasties of governors, the Copts enjoyed a 
great degree of tolerance and prosperity, It is re- 
corded that Ibn Tilin cultivated the habit of retiring 
to the al-Kusayr monastery south of Fustdt for rest 
and recuperation, and the first Ikhshidid, Muhammad 
b. Tughdj (323-34/935-46) used to participate in the 
celebrations of the Coptic Epiphany, according to 
the contemporary 4th/roth century historian al- 
Mas‘idi. Both dynasties entrusted the Copts with 
key positions in government. 

The really favourable position of the Copts, how- 
ever, was still to come, viz. under the Shi‘l Fatimid 
dynasty (358-567/969-1171), if we except the reign 
of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (386-411/996-ro2r [g.v.]), 
who ended by persecuting Copts, Jews and even 
Muslims, Hence the Copts, whose religious freedom 
had been undisturbed and who had occupied the 
highest positions in the administration during the 
reigns of al-Mu‘izz (358-65/969-75) and al-SAziz (365- 
86/975-96) now faced forced apostasy or persecution 
by the unbalanced monarch, and many of their 
churches were levelled to the ground. However, 
towards the end of his reign, al-Hikim apparently 
fell under the spell of a priest named Anba Salomon 
during his visits to the monastery of al-IXugayr on 
the Helwan road south of Cairo, and eventually 
began to wear a monks' garment, while his atrocities 
ceased. 

During the caliphate of al-Zahir (411-27/1020-36), 
the re-building of churches was again authorised, 
and Christians who had been forced to apostasise 
were permitted to return to their faith. Nasir-i 
Khusraw (¢.v.], who visited Egypt in the reign of his 
successor, al-Mustansir, remarked that nowhere in 
the world of Islam had he seen Christians enjoy as 
much peace and prosperity as did the Copts. The 
strongest Fatimid vizier, Badr al-DjamAli [g.v.}, and 
his son al-Afdal, both Armenian converts to Islam, 
favoured the Copts and relied on their service. 
Ultimately, the sixty-sixth Patriarch Christodoulos 
(1046-77) decided to move his seat from Alexandria 
to Cairo in order to be within easier access to the 
central government. 

Only towards the end of Fatimid rule, when inter- 
nal disorder grew, did Copts and Muslims alike suffer 
in the ensuing broils and confusion, and the fate of 
the Copts was further aggravated by the outbreak 
of the Crusades. It would therefore seem that the 
Copts reached the height of power and prosperity, 
but also latterly some of their worst tribulations, 
during the Fatimid era. 

The advent of the Sunni Ayyabid dynasty (564- 
648/1169-1250) re-established internal stability and 
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eliminated the confusion of the age of the last 
Fatimid caliphs, but these times proved rather a 
mixed blessing for the Copts. In the course of his 
fighting the Crusaders in the Holy Land and the 
Christian kings of Nubia in the south, Salah al-Din’s 
suspicions Jed him to dismiss the Copts from govern- 
ment service. It was probably on this occasion that 
Zakariyya’ b. Abi 'l-Malih b. MamméAti (a corruption 
of the Coptic Mahometi) of Asyit, a Copt who held 
the joint secretaryship of the War Office and the 
Treasury, decided to apostasise with his family and 
become a Muslim, in order to retain his high office 
for himself and his descendants, His son al-Asa‘d 
inherited his father's office, and compiled one of 
the few cadastres of mediaeval Egypt (al-Rawk 
al-Salahi), leaving a record thereof in his Kiab 
Kawénin al-dawawin. Salah al-Din's brother, Shams 
al-Dawla, who led the Nubian campaign, destroyed 
in the years 567-8/1172-3 the monastic settlement 
of Bawit in Middle Egypt, the Coptic city of Kuft, 
which sank into insignificance thereafter (see yrtFT], 
and the important Convent of St. Simeon (Anba 
Hidra) across the Nile from Aswan. Salah al-Din 
further decided to remove the imposing building of 
the Cathedral of St. Mark in Alexandria for tear 
that it might serve Crusader inroads with a fortified 
site, and the Copts tried in vain to ransom this 
church. 

It would however be erroneous to accuse the 
Ayyibid sultans of continuous intolerance and 
persecution of the Copts. One of their first deeds 
was to suppress [bn al-Mudabbir’s substitution of 
the lunar for the solar calendar in order to shorten 
the year and thus get more taxes. They left most of 
the Coptic churches standing, and generally refrained 
from interference with religious freedom. Salah al-Din 
himself granted the Copts an imposing monastery 
adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre, which they own to 
the present day as Dayr al-Sulfan. The sultan's 
successes against the Crusaders and the recapture of 
Jerusalem in 583/1187 seem to have terminated his 
early apprehensions about the Copts. The Copt 
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Coptic mouophysitism and Islamic monotheism 
might have played a role in a still amorphous body 
of doctrine, but the vexatious djizya or poll tax, 
increasing at a steady rate, left the impecunious 
Coptic taxpayer only one way to escape, sc. that of 
Islam. It is known that most caliphs discouraged 
wholesale conversion, in defence of a depleted inflow 
of revenue to the treasury. How can we explain, 
therefore, the eventual numerical superiority of 
Muslims as against the shrinkage of the Copts in 
Egypt? E.L. Butcher implausibly ascribed it to 
the popularity of the monastic life and called it 
“suicide of a nation”, The Muslim social historian, 
Aly Mazahéri describes this phenomenon as “ethnic 
exhaustion”, and discards the assumption of whole- 
sale conversion, It does not seem that a single, 
facile answer can be given here. 

The Arabisation of Egypt, on the other hand, is 
a more transparent process, A study of the papyri 
indicates that at first the Copts conducted the 
administrative records in Coptic, and that the Arabs, 
who did not know the native language, accepted their 
procedures thus. Then the year 86/705 witnessed the 
issuance of an edict by the governor ‘Abd Allah b. 
Abd al-Malik imposing for the first time the use of 
Arabic in state records, At this point, bilingual papyri 


| begin to appear in an intermediary stage. Meanwhile, 





Safi al-Din b. Abi 'l-Ma‘ali, surnamed Ibn Shariff, | 


became his private secretary. Two Coptic architects, 
Aba Mansir and Abd Mashkir, were employed to 
repair and extend the fortified walls of Cairo and to 
build the Cairo Citadel on the Mukattam hills over- 
looking the capital, Salah al-Din’s most enduring 


monument which became the fortified seat of suc- _ 


cessive governments and dynasties. 

In the reign of Sultan al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din (596- 
615/1200-18 {¢.v.]), the Saphadin of western chroni- 
cles, a Copt by the name of Ibn al-Mikat assumed the 
administration of the War Office. In the Crusade of 
Damietta of 1218, the Coptic inhabitants participated 
in the defence of the city and with their clergy 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Latins. Again 
in the Crusade of St. Louis in 1249-50, notable 
Copts were to be found in the Sultan's camp, A 
number of Fatimid and Ayydbid sources show that 
numerous Copts earned some of the highest titles 
of honour in the state such as al-Ra’is, Hibat Allah, 
al-Amdjad, al-As‘ad, al-Shaykh, Nadjib al-Dawla, 
Tadj al-Dawla, and Fakhr al-Dawla, The Church 
historian Ya‘kib Nakhla Rufayla collected as a 
sample some 30 Coptic names bearing these titles. 

Two important processes were in progress since 
the Arab conquest, the Islamisation of Egypt and 
the ‘Arabisation of Egypt, and these two processes 
should not be confused. That there should be a 
measure of conversion to Islam under early Arab 
rule was inevitable. The apparent kinship between 


the Copts hastened to master the language of the 
new rulers, but the clerks persisted in the use of 
bilingual protocols in the papyri. As to the use of 
Arabic in public life, this must have been a slower 
process, although we may note the compilation of 
Coptic grammars and Coptic dictionaries in the 13th 
century, which is probably to be regarded as an 
indication to national Coptic efforts to keep the 
torch of the Coptic language burning amongst those 
who were fast losing it. Nevertheless, it would be a 
inistake to assume that Coptic was becoming ex- 
tinct at that early date. The same century produced 
eminent Coptic writers such as Ibn al-‘Assal [¢.v.] 
and other members of his family, who were perfectly 
conversant with Coptic, Greek and Arabic. As late 
as 1673, the traveller Vansleb reported that he met 
the last Copt who really spoke Coptic; and Benoit 
de Maillet, an 18th century French consul in Egypt, 
stated that he found whole villages in Upper Egypt 
whose residents spoke Coptic, In the present century, 
Werner Vycichl is quoted by the Coptologist William 
Worrell to have discovered Coptic-speaking com- 
munities at Zéniya and other isolated villages in 
Upper Egypt. Of course, the liturgy is still celebrated 
today in Bohairic Coptic, together with Arabic, in 
Coptic churches. The Arabisation of Egypt is an 
undisputed reality, but the total extinction of the 
Coptic language is still a debatable problem. 

The later Middle Ages brought difficulties for the 
Coptic communities. The Mamliks (648-922/1250- 
1517) who were originally slave soldiers bought by 
the Ayydbid sultans, ended by seizing power from 
them, and they then continued to reinforce their 
army by more slave purchases, They were therefore 
men of varied ethnic and religious origins and had 
nothing in common with the Egyptians except the 
bond of Islam; and it is doubtful whether any of 
them was fully aware of the doctrines of their faith 
or the language of the Coptic people. Internal 
insecurity and increasing poverty and isolation now 
began to drive the Coptic populace into desperation, 
Skilled Copts continued to work in the Muslim 
administration, but as soon as they rose to wealth 
and power, the Muslim mob tended to clamour for 
their dismissal from office and to start a wave of 
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church destruction, As mob fury became overpower- 
ing, the Mamlik sultans had often to yield to 
public pressure and unseat the Copts and condone 
the assaults on their religious foundations. Yet after 
a short period, confusion usually supervened in the 
government machinery, and the sultans were con- 
strained to reinstate the Copts in office once more. 
On one occasion, a group of exasperated Copts 
decided to retaliate against Muslim oppression. In 
720/320, a number of Coptic monks from Dayr al- 
Bagh! (“The Monastery of the Mule’) south of 
Cairo, formed a secret pact to use arson against 


mosques and Muslim quarters in the capital. Once | 
together with the Muslim inhabitants, from the 
| depredations of the Arab nomads who used to 


while the city was ablaze, four of these monks were 
seized carrying naphtha and other incendiary sub- 
stances. The Sultan ordered them to be burnt and 
the Copts were again dismissed from office. The 
infuriated mob continued their destruction of more 
churches. From 678/1279 to 851/1447, forty-four 
churches are reported to have been levelled to the 
ground in Cairo alone. The Patriarch Yohannes X 
(1363-9) was summoned by the Babri Mamlik Sultan 
al-Ashraf Sha‘bin (764-78/1363-76), and he and the 
archons or elders of the Coptic community were 
subjected to abject humiliation and confiscation of 
property, partly to appease the populace and partly 
to raise funds for waging war against the Cypriots 
in retaliation for their sack of Alexandria in 766/1365. 

Occasional spells of relief for the oppressed Copts 
came only as a result of foreign intervention from 
three main sources. The first was from Constantinople, 
where the Byzantine emperor, himself harassed 
by the Ottoman Turks, pleaded at the Sultan’s 
court on behalf of the remaining Melkite minority. 
The second was from Aragon, whose kings were for 
commercial reasons, usually on good terms with the 
Mamlik monarchs, though their intercession was 
essentially on behalf of the churches in the Holy 
Land and only incidentally for the Copts. The third 
and perhaps the most important source of mediation 
came from Abyssinia, whose Negus had a strong 
bargaining power on behalf of the Copts in the 
counter-threat of ill-treatment of the Muslims under 
his dominion, and in the imaginary menace of 
deflecting the course of the Nile to the detriment of 
Egypt. 

The harassed Coptic patriarchs also hoped tenta- 
tively for an undefined form of assistance from the 
western world, without jeopardising their delicate 
position with the sultans, One such glimmer of hope 
appeared at the time of the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-9), which aimed at the union of the 
Churches of East and West, separated since the 
Chalcedonian schism in 451, We know that a certain 
Yuhannes, Abbot of the Coptic Monastery of St. 
Anthony on the Red Sea, was a signatory to the 
Decretum pro Jacobitis declaring the formal union 
of the Churches, But the agreement long remained 
in abeyance until 1586, when Rome sent a delegation 
to Patriarch Yuhannes XIV (1571-86) in order to 
discuss the practical application of the union. The 
Patriarch and a few bishops were agreeable, though 
the majority of the community remained appre- 
hensive; the sudden death of the Patriarch ended 
this abortive mission. 

By then the Ottoman Turks had been established 
in Egypt since its conquest by Selim I in 922/1517. 
Egypt became a dependent province with a vast 
empire, and the sultans derived their revenue from 
a governor, an Ottoman Pasha, whom they invested 
with the provincial government for brief periods. 
There was a Turkish garrison headed by a general 
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independent of the governor, while the local ad- 
ministration was left in the hands of the surviving 
Mamlik amirs. Tax farming (itisdm [q,v.]) became 
the practice and the tax farmers and village headmen 
were subjected to all sorts of pressures for the pay- 
ment of excessive dues, not only for the sultan in 
distant Istanbul, but also for the enrichment of a 
whole hierarchy of the administration, Within this 
framework, the Copts worked as clerks and tax col- 
lectors mainly in local Mamlik households. Though 
they suffered occasional, temporary dismissals from 
service, they were not goaded by the outbreaks of 
mob fury as in Mamlik times. In fact, they suffered, 


descend on villages in the countryside for looting. 
The land became isolated and its inhabitants sank 
into lethargy and ignorance until the French Expedi- 
tion of 1798-1801 arrived under Napoleon and opened 
Egypt to western influences. 

Perhaps the most significant Coptic document after 
the rout of the Mamliks and the settlement of the 
French was a petition submitted to Napoleon by a 
notable Copt, Girgis al-Djawhari, imploring him to 
lift Coptic disabilities, in keeping with the principles 
of liberty, equality and fraternity proclaimed by the 
French Revolution. However, the French, whose 
leaders feigned conversion to Islam in order to court 
favour with the Muslim majority, decided to over- 
look his plea and thus avoided the semblance of 
partisanship. Nevertheless, they did not hesitate to 
select the best candidates for the administration 
irrespective of religious considerations. Hence the 
same Girgis al-Djawharl became the head of the 
taxation department. They also nominated a com- 
mission of twelve to administer local justice. Six of 
these were Copts and the chairmanship fell to 
Mu‘allim Malatl, a Copt about whom we possess no 
documentary evidence. But the real hero in Coptic 
annals emerged in the personality of Mu‘allim 
Ya‘kib Hanna (1745-1801), whose meteoric career 
began in the predominantly Coptic city of Asyat, 
in Upper Egypt. 

Originally a humble civil servant under Sulayman 
Bey, a Mamldk amir in charge of AsyQt province, 
he learned the equestrian art and the rudiments of 
Mamlik warfare from his master and even partici- 
pated in Mamlik hostilities against the Turks. Later, 
when the French attempted to conquer Upper Egypt 
under Desaix, he played a prominent role in saving 
the French expedition from collapse. Then after the 
disastrous naval battle of Abikir, which gave Nelson 
and the British command of the sea, Napoleon left 
and Kléber succeeded him with an empty treasury, 
while Turkish infiltrators played upon religious senti- 
ment and incited the Muslim population of Cairo to 
rebellion. It was in these us circumstances 
that Ya‘kiib, with the approval of the French author- 
ities, recruited a Coptic legion of 2,000 Coptic youths 
to be trained by professional officers under his own 
command, first as Colonel, then in 1801 as General. 

Still more spectacular in Ya‘kib’s career was his 
dream of Egyptian independence from both the 
Turks and the Mamliks. The documents pertaining 
to this chapter in his biography were discovered and 
brought to light by an eminent Muslim historian, 
the late Professor Shafik Ghurbal. The departing 
French made the stipulation that any native desirous 
to leave with them should be permitted to do so. 
Thus the General, together with a few companions, 
left Egypt with the French on the British ship 
Pallas, in the hope of convincing the rulers of Europe 
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that the only solution of the Egyptian question was 
the independence of Egypt. Ya‘kib died on the | 


high seas on 16 August r8or leaving the fulfilment 
of his mission to his accompanying delegation. 
Apart from his secret deliberations with the captain 
of the Pallas Joseph Edmonds, preserved in the 
memoirs of his interpreter Lascaris, a Knight of the 
Order of Malta, his correspondence was communi- 
cated or signed by proxy and addressed to Bonaparte 
and his foreign secretary Talleyrand (23 September 
1801) as well as to the British Lord of the Admiralty, 
Earl St. Vincent (4 October 1801). 

Curiously, the man destined to realise Ya‘kib's 
vision was Muhammad ‘All (1805-49), the Macedonian 
soldier who came to Egypt as the head of a Turkish 
force and succeeded in founding the dynasty in 
Egypt which did not end till 1953. Under the new 
régime, the enfranchisement of the Copts went a 
long way. With increasing security and acceptance, 
it became less necessary for them to congregate in 
fortified quarters for self-defence, and they began 
to scatter all over the big cities side-by-side with 
their Muslim compatriots. They even took courage 
to fight for the removal of a few remaining disabilities 


in the Coptic Congress at Asyft in 1911, clashing | 


with a countermovement in the Muslim Congress in 
Alexandria. Both, however, were confined to a war 
of words and were discouraged by the Khedive 
‘Abbas Hilmi (1892-1914); eight years later both 
sides were engaged within the Wafd Party in the 
struggle against the British protectorate over their 
common homeland. The only cases of violence in 


contemporary history have consisted of localised | 


incidents of arson against churches by the Muslim 


Brotherhood [see AL-1KHWAN AL-MUSLIMDN], whose | 


organization was eventually suppressed by Djamal 
(Gamal) ‘Abd al-Nasir [¢.v. in Suppl.] in 1966. 

In recapitulating the story of the status of the 
liberated Coptic community in modern times, we 
should not forget two roth century movements. The 
first was an educational! and cultural one sponsored 
by the Patriarch Cyril IV (1854-61), known as the 
Father of Coptic Reform. He founded public schools 
including the first girls’ school in Egypt, and im- 
ported a printing press, the second in the country 
after the Balak press. On the international scene, 
he carried out with success a conciliatory embassy 


in 1856-8 with the Emperor of Ethiopia on behalf _ 


of the Khedive Sa‘id (1854-63). But he did not live 
to realise his grand dream of an oecumenical union 
with the Greek Church, the Russian Church and 
the Anglican Church; it is said that this enterprise 
disturbed the Muslim authorities and hastened the 
visionary Patriarch to his grave. The second move- 
ment was a natural corollary to the first, for western 


education created a Coptic élite who strove in the © 


pursuit of establishing a more democratic system of 
government in community affairs and in the manage- 


ment of church property. This met with staunch © 


resistance in the clerical conservatism of the age of 
Cyril V (1874-1927), and the project of a Community 
Council (Madjlis Milli) has been in abeyance ever 
since. 

Within the framework of the Islamic legal struc- 
ture, the Copts made several gains of capital im- 
portance, The abolition of the djizya came to pass 
in 1855 during Sa‘id’s reign, and this was coupled 
with the acceptance of the Copts into military 
service. At his accession, the Khedive Tawfik Pasha 
(1879-92) publicly proclaimed the principle of equality 
of all Egyptians in every way, irrespective of their 
ethnic origin or religion; this was later formalised in 
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| noone 2a July 1913 and again in the Constitution 
1922. 

| In a period of more than thirteen centuries of 
Islamic rule, it seems that the density of population 
of Egypt has varied from time to time, At the Arab 
conquest, judging from the papyrus tax returns, 
the Copts must have been at least 12 millions, 
Owing to many hardships, occasional failure of 
Nile floods and diminution of cultivable soil, recur- 

| rent plagues, conversions to Islam and flight to the 
desert monasteries, we must assume the existence 
of a downward trend in the number of Copts through- 
out the Middle Ages and Ottoman Turkish times. 
We note that their number sank to approximately 
one million souls. However, the latest three official 
itemised censuses of the population reveal the fol- 
lowing figures: 

' 

' 

! 

| 


Year Other 
reli- 
gions 


1,547 
2,106 


3,493 


Totat Muslims Copts 
population 


Jews 


1947 18,966,767 17,397,946 1,501,635 65,639 
1960 25,984,101 24,068,252 1,905,182 8,56r 
1966 29,943,810 27,919,528 2,018,305 2,484 


| It is difficult to accept the above figures un- 
| hesitatingly. This is largely due to the fact that 
| Coptic villagers have always shown a reticence in 
| divulging the real size of their families. The newly- 
| founded Census Department in the Institute of 
| Coptic Studies in Cairo has been working with the 

local country priests in assessing the Coptic popula- 
tion; suggestions of a Coptic population from four 
| to six millions in the year 1974 have been put 
forward. 

The basic causes of the survival of the Copts are 
both internal and external. Internally, the Copts 
clung to their Church as a cementing element in 
their private life. Coptic ethnicity and faith became 
a profound faith, a way of life, and an intangible 
' doctrine of ethnic consciousness. Externally, it is 

fair to admit that Islam shares in the credit of this 

survival. Under the aegis of Islamic dynasties, there 
: came dark times when the violence of the majority 
could well have exterminated minority groups with 
| the concurrence of the rulers; yet this did not happen, 
despite such difficult periods as the reign of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim in the sth/rrth century. 
Bibliography: All chronicles and source ma- 
terial on mediaeval Egypt contain many references 
to the Copts; see especially Makrizi, Khijaf, BOlak 
| 1270; Suyiti, Husn al-muhddara fi akhbar Misr wa 
"l-Kahira, Cairo 1327; and ‘AI! Basha Mubarak, 
al-Khifat al-Tawfikiyya, Bilak 1304-6. Equally, 
bibliographies of Egypt under Islam cannot be 
overlooked. On the Copts proper, see W. Kain- 
merer, A Coptic bibliography, compiled in collabora- 
tion with Elinor Husselman and Luise Shier, Ann 
Arbor 1950; and the monumental work of G. Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, § 
vols., Vatican City 1953. Some of the books cited 
below also contain additional detailed biblio- 
graphical material on special subjects. 

1. Primary sources. Perhaps the most important 
primary source is Sawiris b. al-Mukaffa‘, History 
of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, ed. C. F. 
Seybold (to 567 A.D.), and T. Evetts (to 849), in 
the Patrologia Orientalis. The remainder to 1102 
was jointly edited with an English tr. by Yassa 
“Abd el-Masib, O. E. H. Burmester and A. S. Atiya 
in 4 parts in the publications of the Society of Coptic 
Archaeology, Cairo 1943-59. An older chronicle, 
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written 50 years after the Arab Conquest, is in- | 
dispensable, John of Nikion’s Chronicle, ed. 
H, Zotenberg, Paris 1833. See also A. Grohmann, | 
Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library, 6 vols., 
Cairo 1934-62; B.T. Evetts, The churches and 
monasteries of Egypt, by Abi Salih al-Armani, | 
Oxford 1834-5 (a work probably written by | 
Djirdjis b. al-Makin, not Abi Salih, who must 
have only owned the manuscript); F. Wiistenfeld, | 
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KIBTI (see é:ncane). 

KIDAM (a.) in the technical vocabulary of philo- 
sophy and theology denotes eternity. It must be 
distinguished from asa! and from abad [g.v.]. Al-Tah- 
anawi writes: “Aza! is the constant duration of 
existence in the past, as abad is its constant duration | 
in the future."" As opposed to temporal origin (hu- 
dath), it is the fact of having been preceded by 
nothing else (al-lad masbakiyya bi 'I-ghayr): azal 
implies the negation of a first beginning (nafy al- 
awwaliyya); it is therefore a case of eternity a parte 
ante, and abad is eternity a parle post. Azal and 
abad are essentially identical in God (inna abaduhu 
‘ayn azalihi), for they mean that the two relative 
extremities which are the beginning and the end 
are both “cut off” from God (inbija® al-farafayn 
al-idafiyyayn ‘anku). For Him they are negative | 
attributes (cf, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, commentary on 
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the Most Beautiful Names of God, | sira VII, 180; 
asali and fadim are classed among the real and 
negative attributes. First, awwal is regarded as real, 
accompanied by relationship and negation (sifa 
hakikiyya ma‘a ‘l-idafa wa ‘'I-salb). He is eternal, 
in the sense of azali, that which is not preceded by 
nothingness, that which is in existence before any 
rational conception of a first beginning (habla 
ta‘akkul al-awwaliyya), and in the sense of abadi, 
that which persists beyond any rational conception 
of an ultimate term (ba‘da ta‘akkul al-dkhiriyya). 
Through these various definitions there come to 
light two conceptions of pre-eternity and post- 
eternity. The first is that of endless duration (ld 
nihdyata lahu) which extends either towards the 
past, or towards the future (in which case it is also 
known as al-la-yazdl, that which does not cease to 
be). This scheme (cf. below) raises many difficulties 
in the solution of the problem of the creation of the 
world, since it introduces the concept of an infinite 
time before the moment of this creation. The second 
is more philosophical: the two eternities are nothing 
more than negative conceptions, to which contempla- 
tive thought has recourse in order to grasp the idea 
of eternity in relation to time, but which do not 
correspond to the reality of an infinite time in the 
two senses: they are relative to the mode of thought 
belonging to the human spirit, which as al-Razi 
points out (cf. below), cannot conceive of itself out- 
side time, The reality which is hidden behind these 
imaginary concepts is that of God and of His sub- 
sistence through His essence (baka@°whu bi-dhdtihi), 
that is, of a being totally unaffected by time and 
temporality. 

So what does kidam denote? Etymologically, the 
term should be associated with azal since it is a root 
expressing the idea of anteriority. The LA says of it 
exactly the same as al-Tahdnawi says of azal: “It is 
the contrary of temporal origin (nakid al-hudith)". 
Ibn Manziir also explains it through the roots 
‘ataka and sabaka (“to precede in a race”), It should 
in fact be noted that the idea of anteriorness in 
time or space is linked to that of superior worth, as 
would appear from the substantive kadam and froin 
its Kur‘anic use: kadam sidk (X, 2) which al-Za- 
makhsharl interprets as sabika wa-fad! wa-manzila 
rafi‘a, a priority, a higher abode that God is prepar- 
ing for the Believers, Another explanation is that in 
advance a gift has been prepared for them on the 
part of God (kad sabaka lahum Sind Allah khayr) 
which unites the two ideas of anteriorness and of the 
excellence of the divine gifts. 1t may be noted further, 
with regard to hadam (‘step’, whence the fact of 
being a step ahead of the others, of precedence) that 
the LA, as well as al-Kurtubi in his commentary, 
quotes verses of Dhu 'l-Rumma [g.v.] where the 
expression of Bedouin mentality may be seen: 
kadam is associated there with high nobility and 
acts of splendour (mafakhir). Since the qualities of 
Bedouin ethic were in general transferred by Isiam 
to God, it may reasonably be supposed that the 
root K-D-M served not only to connote the anterior- 
ness of God, but also His ontological pre-eminence 
over all things, while it must be made clear that this 
is not an anteriority and a pre-eminence relative to 
others, as in the case of mufakhara which implies 
rivalry, but qualities that are transcendental and 
absolute. It is in this sense that the LA says that 
God is al-Mukaddim, because he precedes all things 


_ (yukaddim al-ashya@?) and He puts them in their 


place (yada‘uha fi mawdgi‘ihd). But the terms 
kidam and kadim in the sense of eternity and the 
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eternal, are technical creations (isfildhat); they are | 
not Kur’anic. The 44di ‘Abd al-Djabbar, in the j 
Shark, writes that according to the principles of the 
language fadim is that which has existed for a 
longer time than something else (md takddama 
wudjaidhuhu) and he quotes the verse (XXXVI, 39) 
where God compares the moon to an old palm 
(ka 'l-‘urdjtin al-kadim). As for the word hidam, it 
does not occur in the Kur’4n. The revealed Book 
conveys the idea of divine eternity through that of 
transcendence. God is al-Muta‘ali (XIII, 9), and 
this name, according to al-R4zi, belongs to him on 
the grounds that he is utterly removed (munazzah) 
in His essence, in His attributes and His actions 
from all that may not be asserted of Him. In conse- 
quence, He is outside time, Eternal, and it is thus 
that the term kadim, taken absolutely (al-Kadim) 
denotes God Himself. 

Al-Tahanawi also makes kidam the opposite of 
hudath (g.v.). These two terms denote attributes of 
existence and are studied together. Essence (mdhiyya) 
is qualified only in regard to the qualification of the 
corresponding existence, They may be applied to 
nothingness, according to whether it is preceded by 
existence or not; thus one may speak of an eternal 
nothingness or nothingness resulting from oblitera- 
tion. Kidam and kudath may be taken according to 
reality (sakikiyyan) or according to relation 
(iddfiyyan). 

1, Real eternity consists in the fact of not being | 
preceded by another thing according to an anteriority | 
which is essential and not temporal. This is what is 
known as essential eternity (kidam dhati), which — 
consists in the fact of needing absolutely nothing | 
other than the self in order to exist. This implies 
the necessity of the being. The Eternal in this sense 
is the necessary Being. On the contrary, origin | 
(kudath) is the fact of having been preceded by 
something in existence according to an essential 
anteriority, which in this case may or may not also 
be a temporal anteriority (for example, the world is 
essentially the result of an origin, it is mufdath, but 
nothing precedes its time; man is also essentially 
engendered, but his parents existed in the time pre- 
vious to his birth). In a certain sense, time is the 
result of an origin (kddith), because if it has been 
preceded by nothing which could have existed before 
it in a temporal way, an absurd hypothesis, it does 
not have the absolute existence of necessary Being 
and at every instant it renews itself. It is possible to 
understand in particular by eternity the fact of not 
being preceded by the non-existence of a temporal 
anteriority: this will then be called temporal eternity 
(Ridam zaméni), and the eternal in terms of time is 
therefore “that of which the time of existence has no 
first beginning’’, Similarly, one may talk of a tempo- 
ral origin (huda@th samdni) where the existence of a 
being is preceded by non-existence in time, Thus we 
detine that which is the fruit of a temporal origin 
(al-hadith al-zamani) as that which is preceded in 
time by its non-existence, according to the well- 
known formula: lam yakun, thumma kana ("it was 
not, then it happened"). In this sense, time is not | 
hadith because nothing can pre-exist itself. 

2. As for relative kidam, it implies that the past | 
time of the existence of a being is greater than that | 
of the existence of another. But this sense cannot be | 








conveyed by the word eternity. It concerns the 
antiquity of a being compared to the novelty of an- 
other, and kadim means ancient, old, like ‘atik. 
Conversely, fudidth will be novelty, Addith, that 
which is new. 
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Al-Tahanawi adds that essential eternity is more 
particular (akhass) than temporal eternity, which in 
its turn is more particular than relative eternity or 
antiquity. Thus necessary Being, which is kadim 
dhati, is also eternal according to a temporal point 
of view, since it is preceded neither by nothingness 
nor by that which is other than itself, But the con- 
verse is not true; thus the attributes of eternal 
Being, which are not preceded by nothingness since 
they are concomitants of its eternal essence, are not 
éternal in themselves and so do not have kidam 
dhdti, The same could be said of the world which is 
hkadim zamdani according to the falasifa, but which 
is not however kadim dhati, because it depends on its 
cause, which is other than itself. As for kidam idafi, 
it is not co-extensive with kidam zamani. In fact, 
the past time of an existence may be greater compared 
with that which subsequently occurs for the first 
time. This applies to the father who is kadim in 
relation to his son, but who is not thereby fadim 
zamani, because he is born of parents. So if we com- 
pare the world to a man, both of these have a history 
made up of successive events. In relation to one 
of these events, the past of the world and of this 
man extend over a time greater than that of the new 
happening. Each of them will therefore be called 
hadim in relation to it. They are both kadim idafi. 
But the world is not only fadim in this context: it 
is so in itself, because there has never been a time 
where it did not exist. Man is only kadim in relation, 
for example, to the event of his paternity: doubtless 
he preceded it, but precisely according to an antece- 
dence which is only relative to it. On the contrary, 
in the context of origins, it is budith i¢afi which is 
the most particular; then comes hudith zamani and 
finally hudith dhati. This is because everything whose 
existence in the past covers a lesser time-span (akall: 
that is to say hadith idafi) is preceded by nothing- 
ness, and is therefore hadith zamdni. A fortiori, it is 
hadith dhati, This analysis has clearly been influenced 
by the thought of philosophers who tend to associate 
eternity with the ontological necessity of the wddjib 
al-wudjid and hudith with continuity. Theologians 
simply understand by kadim that which is not 
preceded by nothingness, or in the vocabulary of 
al-Tahanawi, kadim saméani. 

To what does the notion of eternity apply? Kidam 
relates first to the essence of God. On this point all 
the philosophers and religious scholars are in agree- 
ment, On the question of the eternity of the attributes 
of God, there are differences of opinion among the 
mutakallimtin. God is eternal because He is not 
subject to an origin, and being, cannot be other than 
muhdath or kadim. So if God were subject to origin, 
in order to exist He would need another being to 
create him, a muhdith. But the question would apply 
to the latter too and so on to infinity. So one must 
affirm the existence of God as eternal Creator, as it is 
expressed by ‘Abd al-Djabbar (al-Sani‘ al-kadim). 
This argument, which bears a philosophical mark, is 
not the exclusive property of the Mu‘tazilis, It is 
found in the same or similar terms in the Kitab 
al-Tamhid of al-Bakillini, in the chapter where he 
shows that the agent which produces beings subject 
to origin (fa‘il al-muhkdathat) cannot itself be the 
fruit ot an origin. It is found in the Kitab al-Irshad 
of al-Djuwayni, where he proves that the existence 
of the Eternal ‘does not inaugurate itself" (wudjad 
al-kadim ghayr muftatih); in the same place he gives 
an interesting and precise observation on the concept 
of an existence that has no beginning: does this not 
imply an infinite succession of moments? He replies 
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that the moment of a thing is defined by the fact 
that it is contemporary with other things. Now God 
is not contemporary with any other thing. So the 
eternity of God is implied by his uniqueness. 

The Ash‘ari school admits the eternity of the 
divine attributes. On the contrary, the Mu‘tazilis 
express the major principle that “God has no co- 
eternal", according to the formula of ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
in the Sharh (la kadima ma‘ Allah). Nevertheless, 
they recognise as eternal four attributes: existence, 
life, knowledge and power. In fact, according to 
al-Djubba’i and the majority of the learned men of 
the school, these four attributes necessarily belong 
to God through his essence, therefore they are also 
eternal. His knowledge is His being in acts of know- 
ledge (kawnuhu ‘alime*) and the same applies to 
the other sifat, Or furthermore, He knows through 
a knowledge which is Himself (Abu ‘l-Hudhayl), 
etc. They do not say that He possesses eternal 
knowledge, but that he has not ceased to be in 
acts of knowledge (lam yazal ‘adlim*), etc, ‘Abbad 
b. Sulayman refused to say that God possesses 
knowledge, any more than He possesses eternity 
(kidam); but it may be said that He is eternal 
(kadim). Contrariwise, Ibn Kullab thought that God 
is in acts of knowledge through a knowledge be- 
longing to Him, and so on. To say that He is eternal, 
is to assert that He has not ceased to be in His Names 
and Attributes (lam yazal bi-asma@ihi wa-sifatihi; 
Makalat), The essence of God alone is eternal, not 
in the sense that it is stripped of all attributes, but 
on the contrary, clad in all that belong to God. Some 
of his disciples claimed that God is eternal through 
an eternity (kadim bi-kidam), others that He is 
eternal, but not through an eternity (fadim 1a bi- 
kidam). We begin to deal here with pure subtleties 
of language, as in the distinction between the two 
expressions “God has not ceased to be” and “God 
has not ceased to be through the eternal attribute 


of eternity.” A passage from the Makélat deserves | 


notice, however; “The supporters of the theory of 
attributes (ashab al-sifat) differ in opinion concerning 
the attributes of the Creator: are they eternal or 
have they had an origin? Some say that they are 
eternal. Others declare: “If we say that the Creator 
is eternal in His attributes, we do not need to say 
that His attributes are eternal; so we say neither 
that they are eternal, nor that they have had an 
origin." According to al-Tahanawi, Abi Hashim 
added a fifth eternal attribute to the four above- 
mentioned; holiness (al-ilahiyya), which is distinct 
from essence. This is reminiscent of the divinitas of 
the 12th century theologian of Chartres, Gilbert de 
la Porrée, It is no doubt to this thesis that ‘Abd al- 
Djabb4r alludes when he writes that, according to 
Aba Hashim, the attributes belong to God neces- 
sarily, and by virtue of that to which he confirms 
in his essence (li-ma Huwa ‘alayhi fi dhatihi). So it is 
through divinity that these attributes are eternal. 
For Sulayman b. Djarir and other Sifatiyya, the 
attributes belong to God necessarily through “notions 
(li-ma‘dni) which can be qualified neither by ex- 
istence nor non-existence, nor by origin nor eternity” 
(Sharh). It is the concept of notional attribute (sifa 
ma‘nawiyya), a term that has been translated 
variously as “essential”, “qualitative”, or even 
“entitative”. It is nothing other than the qualifica- 
tion made necessary by the notion that one has of 
God. Ma‘nd is always a notion signifying cum 
fundamento in re. The attribute ma‘nawi therefore 
is not essence; neither is it a “thing” in God, It is 
that which the reality of God demands that one says 
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of God. But, here too, that which is eternal is God 
and his essence, and the sifa ma‘nawiyya escapes a 
ontological alternatives. Nevertheless, 

£Abd al-Djabb4r, certain disciples of Ibn Kellab 
reified the ma‘ani and considered them to be eternal; 
for them the four aforementioned attributes are fit- 
ting to God by means of the ma‘ani azaliyya, which 
may be translated by “eternal entities". (We may 
note with ‘Abd al-Djabbar that here azali has the 
sense of kadim, as often happens.) The Kadi points 
out however that these Kullabiyya did not dare 
employ this formula in its absolute sense, so as not 
to run counter to the unanimity of the Muslims over 
the denial of co-eternal attributes. 

From the same root as fidam is the sth form 
masdar, takaddum, which occurs in a very interesting 
commentary by Razf on Kur’an, LVII, 3: “He is 
First and Last”. The word takaddum (antecedence) 
has several meanings: (1) al-takaddum bi ‘l-ta?thir 
where the antecedent exercises an influence over the 
consequent, for example, the movement of the 
finger entails that of the ring; (2) al-takaddum b¢ 
"L-hadja, based on the need which the consequent 
has of the antecedent; thus the number one is 
anterior to the number two without being its cause; 
(3) al-takaddum bi 'I-sharaf, according to worth; 
thus Abi Bakr has precedence over ‘Umar; (4) al- 


| takaddum bi 'l-martaba, according to a hierarchical 


order, either sensible, such as the place of the imam 
in prayers before the faithful who pray; or rational, 
such as the place of the genus in relation to the 
species; (5) al-takaddum bi ‘l-szamdn, temporal 
anteriority or kabliyya; to which al-R&zi adds (6) 
“But I think that there is a sixth division which is 
like the anteriority of certain parts of time in relation 
to others; this anteriority is not temporal, otherwise 
it would be necessary for time to develop another 
time, to the point of infinity, Thus the present would 
be within another present which would be within a 
third present... and all these presents would be 
present at the present moment (hulluhd hdgira fi 
hadha 'l-dn). But the ensemble of these moments 
would be posterior to the ensemble of past moments, 
to the extent that there would be another time for 
the ensemble of times (madjma* al-asmina), which 
is absurd, for, being a time, it would have to enter 
into the ensemble of times. Consequently, it would 
be both within and outside this ensemble, which is 
impossible. “Furthermore, this anteriority of parts 
of time in relation to one another is not an anteriority 
according to causality, nor according to need, other- 
wise they would co-exist; evidently it is not ac- 
cording to worth, nor according to space. It is 
therefore a sixth kind of takaddum. Now the Kur’in 
shows that God is First (Primus, not prior) for all 
that is not Him, and al-Razl shows here that this 
qualification only fits the necessary, first and unique 
Being, for all that is not Him is possible (mumskin) 
and the possible exists only through origin: it is 
muhdath. But what is the nature of this divine 
anteriority? It is not owed to an act of influence, 
for the agent and the patient are relative one to 
another and co-existent. It is not a priority founded 
on need, since the precedence here is absolute. It is 
not a precedence owed to worth, for it cannot be 
said that God is more worthy or more noble (ashraf) 
than possible, since He is incomparable (although 
in one sense, necessary existence implies a fulness of 
being besides which the existence of the possible is 
deficient). As for anteriorities according to time or 
space, they have no meaning for God, because time 
and space are possibles which depend on an origin. 
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God, being anterior to the totality of times, is not 
anterior according to time, otherwise the divine 
anteriority would have to enter into the ensemble of 
times, since it would be a time; but it would have 
to be exterior to it, because it would contain them 
all and that which contains is other than what is 
contained. This would be an absurdity. Apparently 
al-Razi is proposing, in so far as concerns God, a 
sixth kind of anteriority which is not without 
analogies to the anteriorities of parts of time in 
relation to one another. However, these are not 
identical and that is why al-Razi, when introducing 
his sixth division, does not say it is, but only that 
it is like ... In conclusion, we know that God is 
First in a universal manner (‘ald sabil al-idjmal), 
not in a detailed manner (‘ald sabil al-tafsil). As for 
grasping the reality of this priority (awwaliyya), 
human intelligences have not the means, since they 
cannot escape temporal forms. We may note that a 
similar division of tataddum is to be found in the 
Makdsid al-faldsifa of al-Ghazali, except that the 
takaddum bi 'l-kddja is called takaddum bi 'I-fab‘, in 
a case where the antecedent is not suppressed by 
the suppression of the consequent, but the conse- 
quent is suppressed by the suppression of the ante- 
cedent (as with a series of numbers), and except that 
takaddum bi 'l-ta?thir bears the name fakaddum bi 
"I-dhat (in the relation of cause to effect). 

The doctrine of the eternity of the world [see 
ABAD] was upheld in Islam only by the falasifa, 
directly following the systems of thought of the 
Greek philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Philo of Alex- 
andria, Proclus, and John Philoponos the Gram- 
marian. The two Tahdfut of al-Ghazall and of Ibn 
Rughd deal with it in a detailed fashion. The funda- 
mental argument is that it is impossible to conceive 
a temporal beginning to the world, a moment of 
time in which it was created, in such a way that an 
empty time preceded the creation, In fact, if, as 
Aristotle maintains, time is the numerical measure- 
ment of movement (a theory taken up by the falasifa, 
se@@ HARAKA), movement demanding a mobile thing, 
moving bodies, the physical world and in particular 
the stars, then it is impossible for time to have 
existed before the existence of the world, Further- 
more, if it existed, it would be eternal or created. 
But eternity does not conform with time that is 
changing and elapsing (sayaldn): each of its parts 
is new in relation to the preceding part, and time 
renews itself (yatadjaddad) in every one of its in- 
stants. If time is #ddith in each of its parts, it has all 
the more reason for being so in its totality, So it is 
created: but then the problem arises: is it created 
in time and did a time exist before time? That is 
absurd. This is the argument as taken on the part of 
the world. On the part of God, given a temporal 
creation, what did the Creator do before creating. 
Was He inactive? That is not his nature and it is 
written (IJ, 255) that ‘Neither weariness nor sleep 
take hold of Him’’. Besides, if He was first inactive, 
then active, a change would have taken place in 
Him, which is inadmissible. What would have 
induced Him to create at the moment when He 
undertook His creation? A muradjdjit, something 
which could have turned the scales in the sense of 
the act of creation? But this muradjdjih is eternal 
or created. If it is eternal, the world must also be 
eternal, unless some other thing could prevent this 
muradjdjik from acting; this is known as tark al- 
muradjdjik. This tark in its turn will be created or 
uncreated. If it is eternal, there must have been, for 
creation to have taken place, the intervention of a 





tark lark al-muradjdjik, and so on. If now the muradj- 
djik is created, the question applies to it as to the 
world. 

For their part, the theologians who believe in the 
creation of the world in time object on the grounds 
that if the world is eternal, it has no beginning, it 
has never ceased to exist and consequently it has 
existed for an infinite period of time. Now, according 
to an Aristotelian principle, it is impossible to 
traverse an infinite time. If there is an infinity of 
instants to traverse in order to arrive at the present 
instant that exists, it is impossible to arrive there 
and it does not exist. This is a contradiction. The 
same reasoning is made in considering the infinite 
chain of causes: the effect that exists at present 
could not possibly exist. The difficulty arises from 
the assimilation of eternity to an infinite time. But 
to say that the world is eternal is to affirm that while 
remaining in the interior of the world and of the 
time which is linked to the world, one will never find 
a moment which could be its first beginning. One 
will need to go back indefinitely, but not to infinity: 
in other words, we are dealing here with an indefinite, 
or in the language of Aristotle, with an infinity in 
power, not an infinity in action. In short, the objec- 
tion supposes that the expression “not having a 
beginning in time” means “having a beginning in 
infinite time." Besides, an infinity may be traversed 
if it is contained; between two points on a line, 
an infinite number of points is traversed. Ibn Sina 
seems to have held this view with regard to the 
problem of the first cause, analogous to the problem 
of the first beginning. If one considers the ensemble 
(djumla) of causes within this world, it is clear that 
each one of them is at once cause and effect. There- 
fore, one cannot insert into this ensemble a first 
cause which would be without cause. “Every en- 
semble of which each unit is an effect caused de- 
mands a cause exterior to these units.” In such a 
hypothesis of a causal chain “every series composed 
of causes and effects, whether finite or infinite, 
shows itself, if it contains within itself only caused 
effects, to need a cause that is exterior to it, but is 
definitely in continuity with it, as with a limit 
(tattasilu bihkd faraf*)”, If the components of this 
ensemble are infinite, we are then dealing with a 
limited infinite ensemble. That is to say, that in 
the search for the first cause, it will be seen to stand 
out as a limit to the infinite which thought can never 
reach and towards which it strives. But its action 
does not need to traverse the infinite discontinuity of 
causes and effects in order to act hic ef nunc, for, as 
Ibn Sina points out “every cause of an ensemble 
which is not one of the units of that ensemble is in 
the first place cause of these units and in consequence 
cause of the ensemble." Such is one of Ibn Sina’s 
points of view on this question, according to the 
Ishérat, Another objection to the theory of the 
eternity of the world is based on astronomy. We 
have an example of it in the Fisal of Ibn Hazm. 
Having declared that to an infinite time one can add 
nothing, and having thus shown that the infinity of 
centuries to come adds nothing to the infinity of 
centuries passed, Ibn Hazm writes: “In its circular 
orbit, Saturn makes one revolution in thirty years, 
and it has never ceased to turn. The greatest sphere, 
in these thirty years, makes approximately 11,000 
revolutions, and it has never ceased to turn. Now 
beyond any doubt, 11,000 revolutions is greater 
than one alone. Consequently, that which is infinite 
will be approximately 11,000 times greater than 
that which is infinite, which is absurd.” This is a 
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crucial variation on the same theme: the assimilation 
of eternity to an infinite time. The reasoning of 
Tbn Hazm is ingenious, but it ignores the powers 
of the infinite. 

And what of the end of the world? Plato apart, 
the philosophers held the view that that which has 
a beginning has an end, and correspondingly that 
which has no beginning has no end, From a creationist 
perspective, one could, however, admit that God will 
not destroy that which He has created, in such a way 
that the world could have been created, but eternal 
a parte post. For the philosophers, the universe cannot 
perish, but a part of it may disappear. For the 
theologians who believe in the end of the world, 
there remain Paradise and Hell which are eternal in 
the sense of abadi; in fact, it is written that the 
Chosen and the Damned shall dwell there eternally 
(hum fihd khdlidain, as the Kur?4n says in a number 
of places). But on the basis of the verse where God 
describes Himself as the Last, Djahm b. Safwan 
supposed that Paradise and Hell shall also have an 
end, and he found a confirmation of his theory in 
verses 107 and 108 of Sara XI, “To dwell there 
eternally as Jong as the heavens and the earth 
remain”. Thus God will find Himself as absolutely 
alone in post-eternity as he was in pre-eternity. 
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(R, ArNALDe?) 

KIFT, Kurt, Kart, ancient Coptos, asmall town 
of Upper Egypt situated where the Nile approaches 
its closest to the Red Sea (some 40 km. north of the 
ruins of Thebes, and about 2 km, to the east of the 
river). In Pharaonic times it was connected with the 
exploitation of the minerals in the hills between 
the Nile and Red Sea and with trade through the 
eastern part of Egypt, and enjoyed its greatest 
florescence in the Greek and Roman periods, Strabo 
describes the organisation of traffic up the Nile to 
Coptos, then by caravan across the desert to the 
Red Sea, and calls it a “town inhabited by the 
Egyptians and the Arabs together’’. In fact, it was 
a centre of attraction for the peoples of the eastern 
desert coming to trade there, above all, for the 
Bedja [¢.v.], who doubtless received from there their 
Christianity; a bishop of the Bedja resided at Coptos- 
Ixift. It formed the centre of a pagarchy, then of a 
kara, but then the position of Kift as a starting-point 
for tracks to the Red Sea (in 132/750 some members 
of the Umayyad family fled there temporarily, 
probably with the intention of escaping) lost im- 
portance when the mainstream of oriental trade 
started using the Persian Gulf instead. 

The tribes of the Nile-Red Sea deserts started 
attacking the Nile valley; Kift was plundered with 
impunity in 204/819 by the Bedja, who were stil! 
Christian, and ‘not till 212/828 was a rampart con- 
structed to protect the settlement. In the first half 
of the 4th/roth century, al-Mas‘fid! wrote that Kis 


was more important than Kift, whose lapse into 
disfavour he connects with the distance of the Nile 
channel from the town. In fact, the skilful traders of 
Ks bad been able to benefit by the river, the only 
commercial axis still flourishing, because of the com- 
merce with Nubia, whilst the tracks were all deserted; 
when they were utilised once more, with the revival 
of oriental trade under the Fatimids in the sth/rrth 
century, Kift revived, but by then Kiis had assumed 
the first place, by now a provincial capital. Kift 
nevertheless acquired a numerous, mixed population, 
especially as relations with the Hidj4z had over a 
long period led to the settlement there of ‘Alid 
families, It was no doubt their influence which 
explains the considerable expansion there of Shi‘ism 
and its fidelity to the Fatimids after Saldb al-Din's 
assumption of power; a conspiracy, leading to a 
revolt in 572/1177, was savagely repressed. Conse- 
quently, Kift left to Kis the task of imposing the 
Sunni counterrevolution on the Sa‘id. The departure 
of certain families from the town (e.g. that of Ibn 
al-Kifti) is probably to be connected with these 
events; Kift does not seem to have had a madrasa 
like the other small towns of Upper Egypt, and it 
soon lost its £4dé (it passed under the jurisdiction of 
the representative of the kad? of Kis). Its territory 
remained a watf whose revenue went to support the 
sharifs of Mecca. In the Mamlik period, Kift was 
nothing more than a small agricultural centre in a 
countryside where the cultivation of sugar cane 
provided the main means of livelihood, and it has 
remained thus to the present day. 
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AL-KIF TI {see rn Av-KrFTT). 

KIHANA (a.) means divination in general. 
La hihdna ba‘d al-nubuwwa “there is no divination 
after the prophetic mission"; if it were necessary 
to be content with this dictum, frequently repeated 
in the Tradition, such an article as this would be 
out of place in an Encyclopaedia of Islam. But once 
the precise sense of this term has been established 
and the range of concepts which it covers outlined, 
the reader will agree that it is, on the contrary, far 
from superfluous. 

The word itself, both in terms of the conceptual 
aspect (Aihdna) and the pragmatic aspect (Aahdna) 
is a legacy, through its root at least, from the earliest 
Semitic antiquity [see KAuix]. Because of this fact, 
it covers all the concepts and all the practices which 
are connected, closely or distantly, to the general 
concept of divination or the art of knowing that 
which cannot be spontaneously known. The current 
division of divinatory methods into inductive and 
intuitive is also to be found in the immense Arab- 
Islamic corpus of Arab-Islamic mantic literature, 
without always taking on the nature of a rigid classifi- 
cation, in that the two types of method may overlap 
or be used concurrently. 

It is fruitless to search for a theoretical definition 
of divination in the impressive mass of divinatory 
documents contained in the literatures of the Semitic 
languages, throughout the ancient period. At the 
most, there are to be found descriptive definitions, 
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consisting of a list of the techniques which it com- 
prised, according to places and periods. It is such a 
pragmatic definition which may be drawn from the 
Arabic documentation reckoned to preserve pre- 
Islamic traditions. 

But in the mediaeval era, with the impact of Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophical thought, there was born, 
among the Arabs and the Islamised Iranians, a taste 
for theoretical definitions and methodical classifica- 
tions. Already, in the works of a polygraph like 
al-Mas‘iid! (d. 346/956) there are recorded a number 
of attempts at theoretical definitions which have 
been summarised, by T. Fahd in La divination arabe, 
43-5; cf. Murddj, iii, 347 ff. = §§ 1233 ff. Some 
philosophers, such as Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali, Ibn 
Rushd and Maimonides, have tackled this problem 
and attempted to elucidate it (cf. La divination 
arabe, 51-63). Then came Ibn Khaldiin who put 
together all these speculations (ibid; 45-51). He 
emphasises that as a branch of prophetic practice, 
divination constitutes the lowest echelon. Like 
prophecy, it is a divine gift entrusted to a privileged 
group, men and women. In fact, according to al- 
Kazwinl, there exist illuminated and celestial souls 
which possess the faculty of knowing the names of 
the spirits. These are the souls of prophets and 
saints; they are also the souls of physiognomists, of 
soothsaying genealogists and of those who see the 
future by means of past and present events. “‘As 
for the souls of the soothsayers", he continues, ‘‘they 
receive spiritual knowledge and see through it the 
contingencies of beings which appear in dreams and 
in other manifestations” (i, 317-22; La divination 
arabe, 50-51). 

So, divination is seen to be theoretically legitimised 
by inclusion in the mainstream of prophecy (on 
divination and prophecy see La divination arabe, 
63-90). But, for practical purposes, it was necessary 
to strip it of all that was obsolete and too closely 
linked to paganism. From that point was born, in 
Islamic literature, a detailed inventory of divinatory 
practices, with precise definitions of the techniques 
listed. In their taste for the classification of know- 
ledge, encyclopaedists and bibliographers finished 
by conferring upon the concept of divination an 
epistemological quality. We shall begin with the 
most detailed classification, that of Hadjdj! Khalifa 
(i, 34-5), who draws the data of his inventory from 
his predecessors, from Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist) to 
Tashkdpriizade (Mifiah al-sa‘dda). 

Islamic divination, a legacy both of ancient 
Semitic divination and of Hellenistic divination, is 
divided into three categories: 

I. Firdsa (q.v.], or physiognomancy, and its 
ramifications. Under this heading, eleven “sci- 
ences” are listed: 

1. ‘tlm al-shamat wa 'I-khiladn “beauty-spots and 
birthmarks” (see sHAMAT and La divination arabe, 
390-3). 

2. “ilm al-asdrir, “chiromancy"’ (see AL-KAFF and La 
divination arabe, 393-5). 

3. “ilm al-aktaf, “omoplatoscopy" (see AL-KATIF and 
La divination arabe, 395-7). 

4. lm Siydfat (read hiydfat) al-athar “observation 
of footprints (on the ground)" (see KryAra and La 
divination arabe, 370-3). 

5. Silm biydfat al-bashar, “divination by morpho- 
scopic and genealogical lines’” (see FiRASA and 
KTYAPA and also La divination arabe, 370-90). 

6-7-8. Silm al-ihtidd? fi 'l-bardri wa 'l-kifar, “the 
sense of orientation in deserts’; ‘tlm istinbdj al- 
ma‘ddin “the detection of minerals”; ‘ilm al-riydfa, 


“the detection of wells". These three categories may 
be put together under the heading of “‘divinatory 
observation of the ground”’ (see MA? and La divination 
arabe, 403-6). 

9. “lm nusal al-ghayth “the knowledge of (signs 
foretelling) rainfall’. This consists in me 

divination with its various techniques: neromancy, 
capnomancy, anemoscopy, phyllomancy, brelomancy, 
etc. (see ANWA?, MALHAMA and La divination arabe, 
407-17). 

10. ‘tlm al-iréfa, “knowledge of the future by 
means of past events”. This definition suggest that 
it is a case strictu sensu of inductive divination, al- 
though initially ‘irdfa implied a certain intuitive, 
and consequently gnostic and esoteric, awareness 
{see KAnin and La divination arabe 113-19). 

11, “ilm al-ikhtiladj, “palmomancy” (see 1KHTILADJ 
and La divination arabe, 397-402). 

Il. Sige (g.v.] or magic, and its ramifications. 
12, ‘ilm al-kihdna, “divination” (astrological divina- 
tion, involving incantations and invocations to the 
stars). Thus the influence of Hellenistic ideas led 
to the division of divination into two types, tradi- 
tional divination or ‘irafa and astrological divination, 
which underwent a great expansion in the Hellenistic 
period and which the Arabs came to know through 
the many translations of Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi 
and Hindu astrological writings (see nupyOm and 
La divination arabe, 478-97). 

13. Glm al-nirandjat, “white magic” (see nIRANDJ 
and T, Fahd, Le monde du sorcier en Islam, in 
Sources orientales, vii (1966), 184 ff.). 

14. ‘ilm al-khawass “knowledge of the properties of 
divine names (al-asma? al-husnd), of prayers (da‘- 
dwi), of numbers (see DJAFR and uuRdF) and various 
other special things” (see KHAWAs$ AL-KUR?AN; La 
divination arabe, 214-45; Le monde du sorcier, 175-6). 
15. ‘ilm al-rukyd, “sympathetic actions or sorcery" 
(see RUKYA and Le monde du sorcier, loc. cit.). 

16. ‘ilm al-‘azd?im, “conjurations of demons or in- 
cantations” (see stur and Le monde du sorcier, 164-5). 
17. “lm al-istitddr, “the evocation of spirits in 
physical form” (see istinzAt and Le monde du sorcier, 
170 ff.). 

18. ‘ilm da‘wat al-kawdkib “the invocation of (the 
spirits of) the planets” (see wupyOm and Le monde 
du sorcier, 169 ff.). 

19. ‘“ilm al-filakfirdt (pudayrhera), “the art of 
making phylacteries" (see RuxyA and Le monde du 
du sorcier, 172 ff.). 

20. Silm al-khafa?, “the art of making oneself in- 
stantly invisible’ (see NIRANDy and Le monde du 
sorcier, 184 ff.). 

21. ‘ilm al-hiyal al-sdsdniyya, “the art of trickery 
and forgery” (see idid.). 

22. ‘ilm al-kashf ad-dakk, “the art of disclosing 
frauds” (see ibid.), 

23. ‘tlm al-sha*badha, “conjury” (see idid.). 

24. “ilm taSalluk al-kalb, “charms” (see RUKYA and 
Le monde du sorcier, 172 ff.). 

25. “ilm al-isti‘Gna bi-khawdss al-adwiya, “the art 
of employing the of drugs” (see apwrya). 

Ill. Judicial astrology (see nupydm) and its 
ramifications. 

26, ‘ilm al-ikhtiydrat, “‘hemerologies and menelogies 
(see 1kHTIVARAT and La divination arabe, 483-8). 

27. ‘ilm al-raml, “geomancy” (see KBaTT and La 
divination arabe, 195-204). 

28, “ilm al-fa>l, “omens” (see Fa*L, “tvAFA; La divi- 
nation arabe, 431-519). 

29. ‘ilm al-kur‘a, “thapsodomancy” (see xuR‘a; La 
divination arabe, 214-19). 
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30. Silm al-tira, ‘‘ornithomancy” (see FAL, “lYAFA; 
La divination arabe, 431 ff., 498-519). 

As can be seen, in this inventory, Islamic divina- 
tion avails itself of methods belonging to magic and 
astrology. A single term embraces al] these arts: 
“tlm al-ghayd, “the art of apprehending the invisible”. 
Any method permitting the acquisition of super- 
natural knowledge or assumed to do so is considered 
as relevant to divination. 

IV. The disciplines omitted in this in- 
ventory. 

31. Divination by dreams (see TA‘BIR aL-Rv’yA; La 
divination arabe, 247-367; Fahd, Les songes et leur 
interpretation selon d'Islam, in Sources orientales, ii 
(1959), 127-58. The absence of oneiromancy among 
the divinatory techniques is justified by the fact 
that it occupies in Islam a higher place than that 
of divination in the sphere of religious inspiration. 
It is closer to prophecy, of which it constitutes one 
of the forty (or forty-six) parts (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 343), while divination is the lowest 
echelon. 

32-4. Among cleromantic practices, only rhapsodo- 
mancy and geomancy are mentioned. (32) Belomancy 
(see istrxsAm; La divination arabe, 181-8), (33) 
lithoboly (see Ramy aL-pjtmAr; La divination arabe, 
188-95), (34) maysir (see at-maystr; La divination 
arabe, 204-14). 

The absence of these practices in the above in- 

ventory is due to the fact that they were associated 
with pagan culture and they were for this reason 
prohibited in the Kur’An. 
35-41. The use of the oracle (in its various forms: 
sadj‘, radjas, hatif (g.vv.], ventriloquism, and necro- 
mancy; see, La divination arabe, 148-9), which was 
still popular in pre-Islamic Arabia, (36) extispisciny, 
(37) hepatoscopy, (38) teratomancy, (39) medical 
diagnoses, (40) lecanomancy, (41) ordeal, mantic 
disciplines much used in ancient Mesopotamia, are 
present only as vague survivals in Islamic divinatory 
literature (cf. the index of techniques and ideas in 
La divination arabe, 591-3, and J. Nougayrol, La 
divination babylonienne, in La divination, studies col- 
lected by A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, i, 28-81). 

If the diviner ceased officially to exist in Islam, 
divination survived, but considerably changed, 
adapted progressively to the taste of the period and 
enriched by new Hellenistic, Iranian and Hindu 
practices, to which were added the local practices 
of the conquered territories. At the end of this 
period of adaptation and enrichment, Islamic divi- 
nation progressively lost its primitive oracular 
nature to become a téyv7, an art or a science (‘ilm). 
It is thus, for example, that to belomancy, con- 
demned by the Kur’an because of the its connec- 
tions with paganism, there succeeded ‘“ilm al-kur‘a 
or rhapsodomancy, “ilm al-djafr and ‘“ilm al-huraf 
or onomatomancy, ‘ilm khawdass al-Kur?in, a com- 
bination of rhapsodomancy and iatromancy, ‘ilm 
al-raml or geomancy and ‘ilm al-24?irdja, a sort of 
machine for producing omens. To oneiromancy, in 
the sense of dream-messages received directly from 
the divinity by a man or by his substitute and often 
expressed in explicit language, there succeeded ‘ilm 
al-ta‘bir or oneirocriticism. To kiyafa or physiogno- 
mancy, there succeeded ‘ilm al-firdsa or physiogno- 
mony and the ramifications indicated above. The 
sphere of fa! or omens was enriched by the trans- 
ition of the Arabs from a nomadic to a sedentary 
culture, while preserving nevertheless, its original 
structure, especially where ornithomancy was con- 
cerned (cf, La divination arabe, 525-6). 


Islamic divination resembles a crucible in which 
the divinatory practices of Semitic and Hellenistic 
antiquity were fused, The rich divinatory literature 
written in Arabic, Persian and Turkish conveys an 
imposing heritage the study of which will contribute 
to a better understanding of ancient and mediaeval 
Weltanschauungen. 
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(T. Fann) 

KIKAN / KIKAN (see KiLAt]. 

KILAB 8. RABI‘A, an Arab tribe belonging 
to the group of tribes called ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a [g.v.]. 
The territories and pre-Islamic history of the tribe 
are described in that article. Kilab was considered 
to have ten main divisions, of which the chief for a 
time was Dja‘far b. Kilib, from which came leaders 
of the whole of ‘Amir. The most serious war of the 
Fidjar (g.v.] resulted from the killing of ‘Urwa al- 
Rahbal of Kilab by al-Barrad b. Kays al-Kinanf. 
Divisions within the tribe are reflected in hostility 
to the Muslims and friendship with them. Two men 
of Kilab joined in attacking the Muslims at Bi’r 
Ma‘iina [g.v,]; but al-Dahhak b, Sufyan became a 
Muslim and both called on his tribe to accept Islam 
and raided a recalcitrant section (al-Kurta’), 
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(W. M. Wart) 

KILAT, KALAT, KELAT, the name of a town 
and of an extensive region, formerly a Khinate, 
of Balitistén, now a District of Pakistan. 

(1) The town (often called Kalat-i Balit to 
distinguish it from the Afghan Kalat-i Ghilzay) lies 
in lat. 28°53’ N. and long. 66°28’ E. at an altitude 
of 6,800 feet, and has in recent centuries been the 
centre of the Khanate of Kalat; until the rise of 
Quetta as a military base of British India [see 
xwatta] it was the most important town of Balidi- 
stin. The name Kalit or Kilat represents Arabic 
kal‘a and Persian kalajkalat, often pronounced 
kilajkilat in Indo-Muslim usage; in Balti we have 
khilat “fortress, citadel", cf. Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases, 480, s.v. hheldt, this last being 
the form of the name usually found in Anglo-Indian 
sources of the period. On locally-minted coins we 
find the name of the town both as K.ldt and as 
K.lat (W.H. Valentine, The copper coins of India, 
London r9r4, ii, 223). 

In earlier times, the town was known as Kalat-i 
Séwa, from a legendary Hindu king, or as Kalat-i 
Nitarl, after the local Brahii tribe of Nitaris. The 
name is not found in any of the early Islamic histo- 
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tians and geographers, but it is very probable that 
Kalit marks the site of mediaeval Kizkinan or 
Kikan, judging by the latter's position in the itiner- 
aries; it seems to be the Ki-kiangna of the early 
7th century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuentsang (see 
Marquart, EranSahr, 275-6). Kikan and Baikan were 
raided by the Arab commander Sin4n b. Salama al- 
Hudhall and then by al-Mundhir b. al-Djariid al- 
‘Abd! as early as Mu‘awiya’s caliphate (Baladhuri, 
Fut&h, 433-4). In the 4th/roth century, Kizkanan 
is named as the residence of the local ruler of the 
region of Tiran (on which see Minorsky in EJ *s.v.), 
whom Ibn Hawkal*, 324, tr. Kramers-Wiet 317-5, 
calls Mu‘tazz b. Abmad, adding that he recognised 
the ‘Abbasids in his kkufba (a point probably made 
by Ibn Hawkal because the adjacent province of 
Sind at this time acknowledged the Fatimids and the 
IsmA‘Ill imamate). However, the capital of the region 
was located not long afterwards at Kusdar, modern 
Khuzdar, 80 miles to the south of Kizkdindn/Kalat 
[see KuspAR]. In the early Ghaznawid period, it is 
recorded that Mas‘id b, Mabmid went lion-hunting 
in the district of Kikanin (Bayhaki, Ta’rikh-i 
Mas‘fidi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 126). 

Since approximately the oth/rsth century, Kalat 
has been in the hands of Brahiis of the Kambarani 
tribe, from whome the later Ahmadzay Khans of 
Kalat were descended. In the 18th century, the 
Khians recognised the suzerainty of Nadir Shah 
Afshir and Ahmad Sh4h Durrdni (gg.v.] during their 
Indian campaigns, and their power in Balfitistan 
grew. The greatest of the chiefs of this period, Nasir 
Khan b, ‘Abd Allah, tried to shake off Afghan 
control, and though Ahmad Shah defeated him in 
battle, the latter was unable to take Kalat town 
from Nasir Khan, despite three attempts (1172/1758). 
It was Nasir Khan who built the citadel of Kalat, 
known as the Miri, which became the Khan's palace. 
We possess descriptions of Kalat during the first 
half of the r9th century by travellers such as H. Pot- 
tinger (18z0), who mentions the mud-brick defensive 
walls pierced with gun-holes and the ample water 
supply from a spring, which also turned several mills 
(Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied by a 
geographical and historical account of those countries, 
London 1816, 40-51), and C, Masson (18305), who 
describes the colony in Kalat of Babi Afghans, ex- 
pelled thither by Ahmad Sh&h from Kandahar, and 
who numbers the houses there at ca. 800, giving a 
population of sy 3-4,000 (Narrative of various 
journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842, ii, 50-6, 96-8, 177-8). 

In 1250/1834 the Afghan ruler Shah Shudja‘ al- 
Mulk took refuge in Kalat with Mibrab Khan b. 
Mahmid b. Nasir after his failure to recover Kan- 
dahir from Kihandil Khan, governor there for his 
brother Dist Muhammad [g.v.). During the First 
Afghan War (1839-42) Mibrab Khan was drawn into 
conflict with the British force which advanced on 
Kandahar in 1254/1838 through the Bélan Pass in 
order to reinstate Shah Shudja‘. Kalat was stormed 
in 1255/1839 and the Khan killed in the fighting; 
the districts of Kaéth!, Shal and Mustang in the 
northern part of the Khanate were taken from 
Kalat and ceded to Shah Shudja‘, temporarily 
placed on the throne of Kabul, and British Agent 
installed in Kalat, This last was killed by Brahit 
tribesmen soon afterwards, leading to a second 
British occupation in 1257/1841. The ceded ter- 
ritories were now returned to the Khan, and with 
the annexation of Sind in 1843 and the Panjab in 
1849, British influence was brought right up to the 


frontiers of the Khanate. The Khans themselves 
suffered several decades of disputed authority and 
tribal turmoil, till in 1876 the Government of India 
was compelled to intervene, and Capt. (later Sir 
Robert) Sandeman negotiated an agreement be- 
tween the Khan and rival chiefs, making Kalit a 
protected native state, with a British Political 
Agent to be henceforth stationed at Quetta. The 
northern fahsils of the Khanate, Quetta, Nushki 
and Nasirabad were leased to Britain in perpetuity, 
to form British Balitistan, and the right to levy 
transit dues at the Bélan Pass commuted for an 
annual subsidy (see T.H. Thornton, Colonel Sir 
Robert Sandeman: his life and work on our Indian 
frontier, London 1895, 39-87, 117-82, etc.). Even so, 
further intervention was necessary in 1893, when 
the tyrannical Mir Khudadad b, Mihrab was deposed 
from his Khanate by the Government of India. 

The earthquake of 1935 affected Kalit badly, as 
well as Quetta and Mustang, demolishing most of 
the old town and causing widespread economic dam- 
age through destruction of the irrigation hdriss [see 
KANAT]. In 1940 strained relations and clashes be- 
tween the Khan of Kalat and the chief of Kharan 
{q.v.] to the northwest of Kalit led to the recognition 
of Kharan as a separate native state under the 
control of the British Political Agent. Early in 1948 
the Khan of Kalat aceeded to Pakistan and his 
Khbanate became part of the Balitistan States 
Union, with the Khan no longer an independent 
ruler but enjoying a privy purse from the central 
government. 

(2) The province. This included by the 18th 
century the districts of Sarawan, Djahlawan, Kadth! 
and Makran, and the tributary states of Las Béla 
and Khdran. In 1955 all the provinces of West 
Pakistan were merged into one unit, and Kalit 
became a separate District under a Deputy Com- 
missioner, whilst Kharan, Makran and Las Béla 
formed separate Districts. Kalat District is today 
the biggest in area of all Pakistan, covering 30,931 sq. 
miles in area and with a population, made up of 
Brahiils, Balt, Jhits, etc., of 341,420 (1961 census). 

Bibliography: (in addition to sources men- 
tioned in the text): Le Strange, The Lands of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 332-3; P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 

miles in Persia or eight years in Irdn, London 1902, 

235-7; Imperial gaseteer of India, xiv, 299-306; 

R. Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan District gazeteer 

series, 1907; Zambaur, Manuel, 306; Population 

census of Pakistan 1961. District census reports, 

Kalat, passim; Baighar Beg Khan of Kalat, Inside 

Baluchistan, 1975; El’ art. Balédistéan (M. Long- 

worth Dames), for the detailed political history 

of the Khanate under British suzerainty. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

KILAT (KavAt)-1 NADIRI, ‘‘the most famous 
fort of Central Asia”, located some 70 miles 
north of Mashhad near the Irano-Soviet border, on 
a spur of the Karadja-Dagh Mts. Kalat-i Nadiri 
consists of a high valley (altitude 2,500-3,000 feet), 
some twenty miles long and running west-east, which 
is converted into a natural fortress by walls of 
virtually unscalable rock to the north and south. 
The height of the southern rampart is 700-800 ft; 
the northern rampart is even higher. These walls 
are breached at only five points: Darband-i Arghiin 
on the south-west; Nafta on the north; Kushtanf 
Darband on the south-east; Cibast on the west; 
and Dihéa on the north-west. 

In 683/1284, the rebellious Mongol prince Arghin 
took refuge there after his defeat at the hands of 
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the khan Tekilder. In 782/1380-1, Timidr launched 
numerous assaults on Kalat-i Nadirf without success; 
the fortress eventually fell as a result of pestilence. 
In 1153/1741, Nadir Shah, who had previously used 
Kalat-i Nadiri as the headquarters from which he 
set out to free Iran from the Afghdns, chose it as the 
site for the treasure-house in which he deposited 
the loot from his Indian campaign; the treasure- 
house was built by Indian craftsmen from massive 
blocks of Maragha marble. After Nadir’s death, his 
son Rida Kuli and fifteen members of his family 
were executed at Kalat-i Nadiri by the future ‘Adil 


Today, Kalat-i Nadiri has reverted to its earlier 
name of Kalat, and constitutes one of the five 
bakhsks of the shahristén of Darragaz. 

Bibliography: L.Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 

London 1938, index s.v.; G.N.Curzon, Persia 

and the Persian question, repr. London 1966, i, 


126-40; P.M. Sykes, A fifth journey in Persia, | 


in Geogr. Jnal,, xxviii (July-Dec. 1906) 568-77; 
‘All Razmara, ed., Farhang-i djughrafiy@%-yi 
Tran, ix, Tehran 1329/1950, 325. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KILBURUN (KInburun), a sharp cape or head- 
land at the mouth of Dnieper (Ozi) river on the 
Black Sea coast of South Russia; this Turkish name 
was given to it by the Turks because it looked as 
slender as a single hair (fil). It lies at 2 sea miles's 
distance from the fortress of Ozi or Oczakof, and at 
the tip of the cape was a fortress built by the Otto- 
mans, Within the Kilburun promontory is an inner 
estuary 40 km. long and 8-10 km. wide (P. Minas 
Bijigkyan, Karadenis tarih ve cografyasi, tr. H. D. 
Andreasyan, Istanbul 1969, roo). The salt obtained 
from the Jakes in the vicinity of Kflburun increased 
its importance economically. 

Kilburun came into prominence at the beginning 
of the rrth/17th century as a result of the Cossack 
invasions towards the Black Sea coastlands (K4tib 
Celebi, Fedhleke, Istanbul 1287, ii, 72, 103), hence 
fortresses were built in various places, including 
Kilburun, against Cossack raids (PetewS, Ta’rikk, 
Istanbul 1283, ii, 152). The one constructed at 
Kilburun had a staff of 193 persons (Basbakanhk 
arsiv genel miidiirligi, Kamil Kepeci tasnifi, no. 
4891). It became of especial strategic importance to 
the Ottomans when the Russians started descending 
the rivers to the Black Sea, and major reconstruc- 
tions were accordingly undertaken in 1709 and 1733-4 
(Muzaffar Erdogan, Lale devri Mimari Kayserili 
Mehmed Aga, Istanbul 1962, 58-9, 81). In time of 
war, the Kilburun garrison worked in collaboration 
with the garrison of zi (Oczakof) opposite to it, in 
defence of the mouth of the Dniepr. The Russians 
succeeded in capturing K!!burun for a while during 
the 1736-8 Ottoman-Russian war, but were later 
obliged to return it after demolishing it. The fort 
was again captured in 1772 during the 1768-74 
Ottoman-Russian war, and this fact was accepted 
by Turkey at the settlement of Kiitiik Kaynardja. 
Ottoman forces which tried to recapture it during 
the 1787-91 war failed decisively to do so (Djewdet, 
Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1309, iii, 32). Kilburun fort was 
occupied by a French force on 17th January 1855 
during the Crimean War, but finally demolished by 
Russia in 1860. Kilburun, on which there is a small 
fishing village, is now within the Ukrainian SSR. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
already mentioned in the text, see Sami, Kamis 
al-a‘lam, Istanbul 1314, v, 3804; M. N. Bouillet, 

Dictionnaire universel d'histoire ef de géographie, 
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Paris 1880, 980; N.ltzkowitz and M, Mote, 
Mubadele—an Otloman-Russian exchange of ambas- 
sadors, Chicago 1970, 38, 45; Baron de Tott, 
Memoires, repr. New York 1973, ii, 64; LH. 
Uzungarsth, Osmanl: tarihi, iv/x, Ankara 1956, 
257, 417, 422-3, 445, 501, 504, 565; Sir Edward 
Hamley, The war in the Crimea, London 1891, 291, 
293; H.D. Seymour, Russia on the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof, London 1888, p, 6, 27, 28; Abdul- 
gaffar Kiriml, ‘Umdet al-tewarikh, Istanbul 1926, 

174, 179; Sowjetunion, Daten Bilder Karten, 

Mannheim 1969, 172; Russell's despatches from 

the oo ed. N. Bentley, London 1970, 265, 

268, 2 (C. OnHonLv) 

KILID» Au-BAHR [see CANAK-KALE BOGHAZI). 

KILIDg ALAYI [see Taxtip-1 save]. 

KILips ‘ALI PASHA [see ‘uLOp] ‘att]. 

KILIDJ ARSLAN I, also known to the Crusaders, 
like his father, under the name Sula 
son of Sulayman b. Kutlumush [g.v.], second 
Saldjfik prince of Asia Minor. At an early age, 
he was in Antioch when his father was killed in 
battle fighting Tutush [g.v.], and he was handed 
over as a hostage to Malik-Sh&h [g.v.] who conquered 
Syria in 1086. On the death of the latter (1092) he 
inanaged ta escape, and arrived in Nicaea, his 
father’s former residence, where he scemns without 
much difficulty to have had himself accepted as 
sovereign by the semi-autonomous Turcoman chief- 
tains who were waging against Byzantium a policy 
of entente with the Basileus, who for his part, 
threatened on all his frontiers, sought to use against 
his other opponents those of the Turks whom he 
hoped gradually to assimilate or to neutralise, 
Kiii@j Arslan was especially anxious to maintain 
relations with the Turkish East, which other Turks, 
in particular the Danishmendids [g.v.] were threaten- 
ing to cut off. In summoning his father to Nicaea, 
Alexis Comnenus had in effect brought his Turks far 
in advance of what then was still the principal zone 
of Turcoman population. 

It was in these circumstances that the Crusades 
intervened, enabling Alexis temporarily to abandon 
the task of dealing with the Turks. Killdj Arslan 
crushed the Peasant Crusade of Peter the Hermit, 
but was subsequently forced to give up Nicaea, 
along with his harem, to the Barons’ Crusade, and 
was later beaten by the Christians again on the 
edge of the Anatolian plateau at Dorylaeum. These 
victories of the Christians enabled Alexis Comnenus 
to regain control of the entire Aegean coast of Asia 
Minor; but the Crusaders did not stay in Asia Minor, 
and the Turkish forces, who being still semi-nomadic 
in character had been repelled but not destroyed, 
returned behind the backs of the Crusaders. The 
danger had furthermore led to a temporary recon- 
ciliation between Killdj Arslan and Danishmend, 
which led to the annihilation, in rroo-r, of the re- 
arguard troops of the Crusaders, an operation in 
which Danighmend, it is true, played the more 
significant role; the latter, at the head of his troops, 
deprived the Franco-Armenians of the strategic 
centre of Malatya, vital to Kiifdj Arslan’s links with 
the East. Also, when Danishmend died in 1104, 
Kilidj Arsian, who had become reconciled with the 
Greeks to the point of sending them contingents to 
fight other enemies (1106), came and occupied the 
place. 

From there he was able to control Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, where the lieutenants of his Eastern Saldjik 
cousins were in conflict with one another. When the 
enemies of Sultan Muhammad b, Malik Shah [g.v.] 
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appealed to him for help, he confronted the army of 
the latter on the Khabir, and was killed (1107). 
This was for a long time the last intervention by the 
Saldjiiks of Rim in the East, and the roughly- 
constituted Turkish state was definitively enclosed 
within Asia Minor proper. 

Bibliography: The sources include Anna 
Comnena, Matthew of Edessa, Michael the Syrian 
and the Latin historians of the First Crusade; the 
Kamil of Tbn al-Athir and the chroniclers of Syria 
(Tbn al-Kalanisi, Ibn AbI Tayyi? in the unedited 
part of Ibn al-Furat and Ibn al-‘Adim, ed. S, Da- 
han) and of al-Djazira (Ibn al-Azrak, unedited). 

The modern bibliography is given in Cl. 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, and 
O. Turan, Selguklular zamaninda Tirkiye, Ankara 
1971). (CL. Cann) 
KIL ARSLAN II, son and successor of 

Mas‘id I, and one of themostimportantsultans 
of Rim (1155-92), 

Mas*‘id had, in dealing with the Greeks, succeeded 
in restoring the position of the Saldjiks in relation to 
the Danishmendids who were divided by quarrels 
over the succession. K{lidj Arslan at first maintained 
this policy, and carried it to the extent of offering 
the Basileus Manuel Comnenus at Constantinople in 
1162 a form of allegiance which, in concrete terms, 
cost him nothing. He was then able to make himself 
master of a portion of the Danishmendid possessions, 
and he would have taken them all had he not been 
confronted by the powerful ruler of Muslim Syria, 
Nir al-Din. The latter, champion of the Holy War 
against the Christians, pretended indignation at 
Kiltdj Arslan’s relations with the Greeks. The two 
princes in fact were alternately allied and at odds, 
Killdj Arslan helping Nir al-Din to deprive the 
Franks of their possessions on the Syro-Anatolian 
frontiers with the object of sharing them with his 
rival, and Nir al-Din extending his power over this 
territory as soon as the Saldjik sultan withdrew. 
The conquest of Egypt by Nar al-Din's lieutenants 
ShirkGh and Salah al-Din crowned his glory, and 
Kilidj Arslan’s enemies persuaded Nir al-Din to 
undertake an expedition into Asia Minor which 
forced Kilidj Arslan to recognise what remained of 
Danishmendid territories. On the death of Nir 
al-Din, he annexed them (Malatya in 1177) thus 
accomplishing, from the Byzantine territories in 
the West almost to the furthest limits of the East, 
the political unity of Asia Minor. 

He no longer needed to deal with the Greeks, and 
on his side, Manuel Comnenus, though strengthened 
by the general success of his foreign policy, was 
uneasy at the growing power of the sultan, and 
decided that he must put an end to it, In 1176, at 


the head of a powerful army, he advanced on to the © 
Anatolian plateau, but was crushed at Myriokepha- | 


lon. This was, after an interval of a century, a 
replica of Mantzikert, which showed that hencefor- 
ward there existed a Turkey which could never be 
further assimilated. If Kllidj Arslan showed modera- 
tion in his official policy, the pressure of Turcomans 
on the trontiers led him to reach out to the upper 
valleys of the Aegean coast and, in spite of opposi- 
tion from Rhodes, to the sea itself. 

This expansion could not take place without risk. 
Trouble with the Turcomans, breaking out to the 
east of the Saldjik State, grew more intense, with 
these Turcomans supplying troops ready to serve 
any ambitious chief. Whether for this reason or not, 
Killdj Arslan divided the territories under his 
suzerainty between his nine sons, a brother and 
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a nephew. Needless to say, the latter quarrelled 
among themselves and one of them, Kutb al-Din, 
with support from some Turcomans, forced his aged 
father to accept his protection at Konya. These 
events were interrupted by the Crusade of Frederick 
Barbarossa; the latter, an enemy of the Byzantines, 
had established diplomatic relations with Killdj 
Arslan who, indifferent to Syro-Palestinian affairs, 
was inclined to promise him free passage. But Kutb 
al-Din’s Turcomans attacked the Germans, who 
converged on Konya (1190). Shortly after, the old 
sultan succeeded in escaping from the semi-captivity 
in which his son was holding him, and took refuge 
with another of his sons, the son of a Greek mother, 
who was established on the western borders. It was 
there that he died, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Bibliography: Sources include the Byzantine 
writers Cinnamos and Nicetas Choniatus, the 
Armenians Matthew of Edessa and Gregory the 
Priest, Michael the Syrian, and the Arab authors 
cited in the preceding Bibliography. References 
to modern works are given in the works of 
Cahen and Turan cited in ibid. and in N. Elisséeff, 
Nir ad-din, Damascus 1968. (CL, Caney) 
KILIDJ ARSLAN III, the young son of the 

sultan of Rim Rukn al-Din, who reigned only a 
few months (1204-5), after which the majority of 
the amirs, worried at the general dangers inherent in 
the rule of a minor, deposed him in favour of Kay 
Khusraw I [g.v.]. 

KiLIDJ ARSLAN IV, better known by his Jakab 
of Rukn al-Din, one of the sons and successors 
of Khusraw II (1246), It was at the beginning of 
the period of the Mongol protectorate that, the three 
sons of the late sovereign all being minors, the senior 
amirs, in order to safeguard the unity of the state, 
sought to install, under their own executive power, 
a sultanate shared jointly between the three young 
princes; K{lidj Arslan was sent on a mission to the 
Mongol chief Batu to persuade him to accept this 
solution. This very mission alone established a 
special relationship between Kilidj Arslan and the 
Mongols, and for many years two opposing parties 
were in conflict; the one, taking him as its figure- 
head, believing that the only possible course of 
action was to submit to the Mongols, the other, 
rallying behind his brother ‘Izz al-Din, seeking to 
organise resistance with the aid of the Turcomans 
of the West and in alliance with the Byzantines. 
Successive schisms resulted, leading on each oc- 
casion to a division, temporary at first, between 
the territories in the east, favouring the Mongols 
who were close by, awarded to Arslan, 
and those of the west, left to “Izz al-Din. United for 
the last time in 1260, the two brothers participated 
in a campaign against Syria under the orders of the 
Mongol chief Hiilegii. Eventually, ‘Izz al-Din fled 
to Constantinople, and KIlldj Arslan remained sole 
sultan. This did not mean that he exercised power; 
power in fact belonged to the perwéne Mu‘in al-Din 
Sulayman, the favourite of the Mongols. When 
Kilidj Arslan came of age and showed resent- 
ment towards him, the perwane had him strangled 
(1265). 

Bibliography: Sources include the Muslim 
historians of Anatolia Ibn Bibi, Aksarfyi and the 
anonymous author from Konya of the Salgjib- 
nama; the Arabic historians Baybars al-MansOri 
(unedited) and YiininI; and the Syriac one Bar 
Hebraeus, General references to modern works 
are given in the works of Cahen and Turan cited 
in the previous Bibliographies. (Cr. Caen) 
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KILIFI, headquarters of Kilifi District in the 
Coast Province of Kenya, in lat. 4° S, is a small 
port which was an independent sultanate until 1592, 
including the present Kioni, Kitoka and Mnarani. 
The large Friday mosque, the wealthy décor of the 
adjacent tombs, and the walls and gatehouse, show 
that Mnarani was the chief amongst these settlements 
in medieval times. The cemetery is noteworthy for 
eleven inscriptions in rs5th century maskAf script. | 
Excavations by J. S. Kirkman in 1954 showed that 
the site was occupied from the end of the 14th 
century until some time in the r7th century when, 
as Capt. W. F. W. Owen recorded in 1833, it was 
destroyed by Galla tribesmen. The Sultan of Kilifi 
sent an ambassador to greet the Turkish commander 
Amir ‘Alf Bey at Mombasa in 1586, and in 1589 
joined him against the Portuguese in Mombasa, Fol- 
lowing a long feud with Malindi, Kilifi was razed 
by the Portuguese with local allies in 1592, but re- 
covered. It was to Kilifi that Sultan al-Hasan b. 
Abmad of Mombasa withdrew in protest against the 
Portuguese Captain of Mombasa’s exactions in 1612. 

Bibliograph y: J. Strandes, The Portuguese 
period in East Africa (1899), ed. J. S. Kirkman, 
2nd edn., Nairobi 1968; E. Axelson, The Portuguese 

in South-East Africa, 1488-1600, Cape Town 1973; 

J. S. Kirkman, Mnarani of Kilifi, in Ars Orientalis, 

iii (1959); P. S. Garlake, Early Islamic architecture 

of the East African coast; G. S. P. Freeman-Gren- 

ville and B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of 
the Arabic inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, 
in JRAS (1973); Capt. W. F. W. Owen, Narrative 

of voyages, New York 1833. 

(G.S, P. Fresman-Grenvite) 

KILLAWRIYA, Calabria (in Yakut is found 
Killawriya, and in Ibn Djubayr, Rikla, Kalawriya, 
both of these close to the Byzantine KaAgBpla, 
Kalavria, in Italian Calabria). 

It is very likely that the Arabs, coming probably 
from Spain, launched attacks across the sea against 
certain coastlands of Calabria even before Asad b. 
al-Furat [g.v.] landed in Sicily in 212/827, thus 
providing the Muslims with a base for military 
operations against the Italian mainland. 

According to Ibn al-Athir (M. Amari, BAS, Leipzig 
1857, text 228), followed by Ibn Khaldin (ibid., 469), 
the first serious operation against Calabria took place 
in 225/839-40. With the capture of Messina in 228/ 
842-3, it became easier for the Muslims of Sicily to 
undertake devastating raids and lengthy sieges, by 
means of which they were able to keep the Calabrian 
territory under continual threat from their incursions. 
This state of affairs lasted until the time when 
Constantinople decided to take the offensive and 
operations for the recovery of this region were en- 
trusted to Nicephorus Phocas, who in 272/885-6 in- 
flicted severe losses on the enemy. The Saracens, 
however, speedily counter-attacked. Possibly en- 
couraged by the traditional hostility in southern 
Italy between the Lombard princes and the Byzan- 
tine imperial governors, they managed in the course 
of the following three years to assemble in Sicily a 
fleet meant for attacking Calabria. Operations began 
in 275/888, and ended in the waters of Milazzo by 
the rout of the Byzantine army, the sack of the town 
of Reggio and the resumption of the raids, hence- 
forth continuous, into the interior of Calabria, 

However, it was at the beginning of the 4th/roth 
century that the Muslim offensive grew more violent, 
under the stimulus of the savage Aghlabid prince Aba 
Ishak Ibrahim, who had been compelled, as a result 
of his unbridled despotism, to abdicate in favour of 
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his son ‘Abd Allah (see AGHtABrDs); in order to ex- 
piate his misdeeds, he undertook a “holy war” in 
Sicily and Calabria, where he wrought, without any 
scruples, enormous devastations, attacking per- 
sistently Cosenza, before whose walls he died in 
289/902. 

The first Kalbid (q.v.] ruler to resume military 
operations in Calabria with both regular land and 
naval forces was al-Hasan b. ‘AH, who captured 
Reggio in 339/950 and built there a mosque, which 
was however diverted from this usage after only four 
years; two years later, the same ruler gained a great 
victory over the Byzantine forces beneath Gerace. 

The sequence of raids, sieges and movements of 
resistance on the part of the Christians continued 
until the point when, in 372/982, the Emperor Otto 
Il decided to end this situation by simultaneously 
attacking both the Muslims and the Byzantines, 
whose troops, in this state of affairs, helped each 
other against the Frankish ruler. The latter's troops 
gained an initial success, but had to flee when his 
army was defeated before Stilo, In the period between 
this defeat and the occupation of Calabria by the 
Normans towards the middle of the 5th/11th century, 
the Calabrian region was once again the scene of 
clashes (in the course of the naval battle before 
Reggio in 395/1005, the Pisans inflicted a defeat on 
the Muslims), of unusual ententes between Christians 
and Muslims, and of exhausting trials for the local 
population, which suffered violent raidings and in- 
cursions and was never able to benefit from a stable 
Muslim régime which, in other places and in more 
favourable circumstances, was often the mediating 
force for the transmission of the genuine values 
intrinsic in its culture. 

Bibliography: The texts of the greater part of 
the Arab geographers (above all, al-Idris!), chron- 
iclers and historians, which involve Calabria, may 
be found in M. Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, 
Leipzig 1857, 1st Appendix, Leipzig 1875, 2nd 
Appendix, Leipzig 2887, and Storia dei Musul- 
mani di Sicilia*, ed. C. A, Nallino, Catania 1933-9 
(cf. the index s.v. Calabria, Reggio, Bruzzano, 
Gerace, Stilo, Tiriolo and Cosenza). 

(U. Rizzrraxo) 

KILLIZ, a town of northern Syria, situated 
to the north of Aleppo between the two rivers ‘Afrin 
and Kuwayk, north of A‘zaz and on the road from 
Aleppo to ‘Ayntab. It was apparently known to the 
Assyrians, since a letter in cuneiform script (Harper, 
no. 1037, Brit. Mus. K 13073, obv. 3) mentions a 
town Ki-li-zi. In Roman times, Killiz was called 
Cilisza sive Urmagiganti (Itin. Ant., ed. Pinder- 
Parthey, 84). In the mediaeval period it seems to 
have been of no importance. It is mentioned by 
Ps. Denys of Tell-Mahré at the time of the revolt 
against the Patriarch Dionysius in 817. One should 
read Killiz instead of Kalaz or Shalaz in Bar Hebrae- 
us, Hist, eccl., ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i, 339, 342, and 
Killiz instead of Hallf in Michael the Syrian, Chron. 
syr., ed. Chabot, iii, 23. 

The Arab geographers do not seem to mention 
Killiz. Yakit is somewhat confused. His Killiz (iv, 
158, cf. 168) refers to somewhere which he places 
near Sumaysat or Samosata, but his Killiz (iv, 299) 
really does mean our Killiz, a town in the ndhiya of 
‘Aziz (Aziz) between Aleppo and Antich, and he 
believes that it should be written Killiz. The place 
in the region of Samosata is probably not Killiz but 
al-Kalis or al-Kalis, which Kudama lists among the 
frontier settlements of Diyar Bakr and which Ibn 
Hawkal*, 196 (xst edn., 13x) places on the May- 
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yafarikin-Malatya route, and which is consequently 
not near to Samosata/Sumays4t but to Shimshat (on 
this al-Kalis, see Markwart, Stldarmenien, 249-50). 

Killiz and Mardj Killiz are mentioned in verses of 
Abii Firs (in regard to Sayf al-Dawla's campaigns), 
which Yakit also cites (Diwdn, ed. S. Dahhan, 115, 
Vv. 128, 150, v. 137). Since his successor Abu ‘I- 
Ma‘Alf Sa‘d al-Dawla neglected to pay tribute owed 
to Byzantium according to the treaty of 359/969, the 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas led an expedition into 
Hamdanid territory, stormed Killiz and carried off 
its inhabitants into captivity. At the time of the 
Crusades, Killiz fell within the Frankish territories, 
no doubt after the capture of A‘zaz by Roger of 
Antioch in 1118-19, for in rr24 the Turcoman amir 
Balak, who had become master of Aleppo, attacked 
A‘zaz and his troops laid waste the region of Killiz. 
Killiz presumably fell into the hands of Nar al-Din 
at the same time as did A‘z4z, sc. in 1150. 

Although Killiz is some distance away from the 
important meeting-place of routes near A‘zaz, it has 
nowadays eclipsed A‘z4z in importance. The present 
town is in Turkey (see Guide blew under Killis), and 
ea, 1948 had 24,000 inhabitants; Cuinet had given 
20,000 in 1891, 15,000 of which were Muslims. The 
town was in the roth/r6th century the residence of 
the Druze Jumblatt family [see pjANBULAT]. Ac- 
cording to Hartmann, ancicnt Killiz was the modern 
Tanzimé Khan, where can still be found enormous 
pieces of stone, whilst the little garden Ilez] Baghéesi, 
20 minutes’ journey to the east of Killiz, is tradi- 
tionally pointed out as being the ancient site of the 
town or at least of part of it, since it is assumed that 
Ilezi contains the name Killiz, and there are at that 
site traces of an ancient settlement. 
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KILWA, the name of various localities and 
islands of the east coast of Africa, amongst 
which should be mentioned Kirwa Krvinye, on the 
mainland (8° 45’ S.) about 1:40 miles south of Dar 
al-Salam (Dar es Salam), and in particular, the 
Quitoa of the Portuguese (Kulwa in Ibn Battita, 
ii, 191 ff., tr. Gibb, ii, 379 ff., and in the ms. B.M. 
Or, 2666, but Kilwa in Yakit s.v.). This last is 
today called Kirwa KisawAn1, and is situated on an 
island near to the Tanzanian coast, 150 miles south 
of Dar al-Salim (8° 58’ S., 39° 34’ E.). It is the site, 
covering about one km.*, of the capital of aregion 


which stretched from the Rufiji River to Sofala in 
mediaeval times and was the greatest of the Islamic 
trading states in East Africa. 

Barros, Da Asia, 1552, preserves an anonymous 
abbreviated Chrénica dos Reyes de Quiloa, composed 
perhaps before 1507; an independent x6th century 
Kitab al-Sulwa fi akhbar Kulwa, by an anonymous 
Shf%i author, survives only in B.M.ms.Or. 2666, dated 
1862. Neither is complete. A 19th century Swahili 
History is of little value. Coins of at least seven 
rulers are certain, and with them, Ibn Battita 
and Muhammad al-Fis! sustain the historicity of 
the documents. After 1500, numerous accounts occur 
in Portuguese and French sources. In 1960-5 H. N. 
Chittick excavated the chief buildings. 

The chronology is controversial. Chittick's deletion 
from the text of Barros of some fifteen rulers must 
be regarded as unacceptable. He dates the earliest 
occupation to ca. 800. The finds agree well with 
the documentary sources as they stand. They describe 
a dynasty of “Shirizi" settlers from the Gulf estab- 
lished ca. 957. The founder, ‘All b. al-Husayn, 
bought the island from the preceding pagan ruler, 
marrying his daughter. For two centuries the ex- 
panding trading centre was often at war with neigh- 
bouring islands. In the 12th century it acquired the 
inonopoly of Sofala’s gold trade with its hinterland; 
its former governor, Dawid b. Sulayman, was 
Sultan of Kilwa ca. 1131-70, and “master of the 
trade’ of Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia and the main- 
land, Essentially, it was an entrepét trade serving 
Arab Indian Ocean routes, in gold, ivory and some 
slaves, against imported textiles, beads, and Near 
and Far Eastern ceramics. Under Sulayman b. 
al-Hasan, ca, 1170-89, many important buildings 
were erected in a new style. ‘All b, al-Hasan, other- 
wise unrecorded, issued the first coinage in the late 
rath century, About 1294 Mahdall sayyids succeeded 
the original dynasty, possibly by female descent. 
Ibn Battita visited Kilwa in 1331: the people were 
black, orthodox Shifi‘is, and devoted to djihdd 
against mainland unbelievers. 

Vasco da Gama sailed past Kilwa in 1498. In 1500 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral was the first Portuguese to levy 
tribute. Francisco d'Almeida took it by storm in 
1505. Contemporary accounts attest its wealth. A 
Portuguese fort controlled it until 1512: its economy 
was ruined by the Portuguese seizure of the Sofala 
trade in 1505. A population of perhaps 10,000 in 
1500 had already dwindled to about 4,000 by 1587, 
when marauding Zimba massacred 3,000 inhabitants. 
Kilwa never recovered. After the ‘Um4nl capture of 
Mombasa from the Portuguese in 1608, Kilwa also 
was made tributary to ‘Um4an. In the 28th century 
the slave trade developed greatly, but Zanzibar was 
the main entrepdt. Zanzibar finally absorbed Kilwa 
in 1843, deporting the last sultan. When Germany 
acquired the mainland in 1886, some surviving 
royalties threw their records in the sea, lest they fall 
into infidel hands. 

Bibliography: J. de Barros, Da Asia, 1552, 
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Grenville, Num. Chron. (1954, 1957, 1963, 1971), 
and The French at Kilwa Island, 1965; H. N. 
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Chittick, A ilwa; an Islamic trading city on the East 
African coast, Nairobi 1974, with detailed biblio- 
graphy; B. G. Martin, Arab migrations to East 
Africa in medieval times, in Internat. Jnal. of Afr. 
Hist. Stud. (1975); S. A. Rizvi, in Sa“id Hamdan 
and Noé! King, lon Batfaja in Black Africa, 1975; 
R. W. Beachey, The slave trade of Eastern Africa, 
1976; see also the Bibl. given by J. Walker in El", 
Suppl., s.v. (G. S. P. Freemanx-GRrenvit_e) 
AL-KILY, also at- Kind, according to Abu 'l-Hasan 
al-Libyani also al-kilw (see al-Dinawari, The book of 
plants, ed. B, Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, 170, § 643); 
the word is derived from aramaic kelyd), potash, 
potassium carbonate [K,CO,), but also soda, sodium 
carbonate [Na,CO,] (both materials were not clearly 
distinguished, therefore the Arabic term is kept in 
what follows.) Al-Kily thus indicates the salt which 
is won from the ashes of alkaline plants, but is also 
confusingly used for the ashes themselves and the lye. 
As synonyms are given shabb al-‘usfur and shabb 
al-asakifa (Ibn Maymiin, Sharh asmd? al-‘ukkdr, ed. 
M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 345). The plants or 
families of plants rimth (Haloxylon articulatum Cav.) 
and famd (Chenopodiaceae) serve as the standard 
plants employed. According to Aba Hanffa al- 
Dinawarl (op. cit, 104, § 411 = LA,s.v. k-l-y = Ibn 
al-Baytar, Djdmi‘, IV, 31) the best potash is won 
from a@l-hurud (Arthroenemum c.q. Seidlitzia), the 
so-called “potash of the dyers’’ (fly al-sabbdghin). 
The other sorts sufficed for the fabrication of glass. 
The extraction of fily is concisely but accurately 
described by al-Layth, the editor of the K. al-‘Ayn 
of al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidl (d. ca. 170/786): 
the plants al-ghadd (Arthroenemum c.q. Salicornia) 
and al-rimth are burnt while green; the ashes are 
slaked with water which then consolidates into hily 
(see LA, s.v.). 

Kily is used for various purposes: in the absence 
of soap ates), clothes are washed with it (see LA: 
Yakat, iii, 465). Chemists used it to manufacture 
pungent lyes (Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-Raizi, 
K. al-Asrar, ed. M. T. Danish-Pazhih, Tehran 1964, 
76, 108f.; J. Ruska and K.Garbers, Vorschriften 
fur Herstellung von scharfen Wassern bei Gabir und 
Razi, in Isl. xxv (1939), 1-34). 

A prominent part is played by al-kily in the 
manufacture of glass. It is melted together with sand 
and magnesia and thus produces the “substance of 
glass" (djawhar al-zudjadj, Mas‘idl, Muridj, ii, 407). 
Above all, it happens that the glass easily absorbs 
the various colorations (see Dimashkl, Nukhbat al- 
dahkr, ed. Mehren, 80; J. Ruska, Das Buch der Alaune 
und Salze. Ein Grundwerk der spitlateinischen Al- 
chemie, Berlin 1935). 

Because of its biting, burning and purifying effect 
al-kily is used in medecine to treat skin diseases like 
——- (bahak), leprosy (baras), scabies (djarab) and 

also wounds and sores (djirah, kurah), Morbid growths 
are also etched with it (Masth al-Dimashki, who lived 
in the time of Hardin al-Rashid, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 
3t; ‘All b. Rabban al-Jabarl, Firdaws al-hikma, 
Berlin 1928, 322; Pseudo-Thabit b. Kurra, K. al- 
Dhakhiva, ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 1928, 114; Ibn Sina, 
Kanin, Rome 3998 i, 248; The medical formulary 
of al-Samargandi, ed. M. Levey and N. al-Khaledy, 
Philadelphia 1967, 148; Kazwinl, ‘Adja?ib, 233). 
Many people apply al-kily and vinegar on scorpion 
stings (Ibn Kutayba, ‘U yan, ii, 102). 
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qily. (M, ULLMANN) 

KIMAK (in the texts usually Kimak, often wrong- 
ly vocalised Kaymak), an early Turkish people 
living in western Siberia on the lower course of the 
Irtish River and on its tributaries the Ishim and 
Tobol, possibly as far north as the confluence of the 
Irtish and Ob and as far west as the Ural Mts.; they 
are mentioned in Islamic sources from the 3rd/gth 
century onwards. 

The most detailed accounts of the Kimak and 
their territories are in the anonymous Hudud ail- 
‘alam (begun 372/982-3), tr. Minorsky, 99-100, 304-10, 
and in Gardizi’s Zayn al-akhbdr, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 257-9. There is consider- 
able confusion in these and other sources on the 
localisation of the Kimik, possibly reflecting a major 
historical displacement of the tribe or clse a con- 
fusion between their winter and summer pastures; 
but there must certainly have been confusion from 
the fact that the two major sources above believed 
that the Irtish flowed westwards through the Urals, 
becoming the Kama and joining the Volga in Bulghar. 
The Hudid places the Kimak to the west of the 
Kirghiz and to the east of the Kipcak [qq.v.], but all 
the sources agree that to the north of them lay the 
forest lands inhabited by savage peoples who ex- 
changed their goods by dumb barter. The fur-trap- 
ping Kirghiz tribe of the K.s.y.m (* Kishtim?) 
mentioned by the Hudid as living near the Kimak 
may have been Samoyedes or a Yenisei Palaeo- 
asiatic people (see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Marvasi on China, the Turks and India, 107-8). The 
Kim4k also had connections with the Oghuz to the 
south of them, and are said to have visited the 
Oghuz pasture-grounds in summer, possibly ex- 
plaining why Mukaddast, 274, says that Sawran on 
the middle Sfr Darya is a frontier post against the 
Ghuzz and Kim4k, 

A legendary account of Kimak origins given by 
Gardizi mentions seven component groups, such as 
the Im!, Im4k, Tatar, Bay&indur, Khifcak, etc., and 
in his section on the YaghmA tribe (ed. Habibi, 260), 
he gives to the chief of the Kimak the titles shad and 
tutugh/tutuk. The Hudid, however, mentions that 
the ruler of the Kimd&k is called the Khakan and has 
under him eleven subordinate chiefs. Two routes 
northwards to the Kim4k country from the northern 
fringes of Transoxania are mentioned: one from 
Jaraz or Talas, taking 80 days by swift horse (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, Kudama, the Hudid), and another 
more westerly route from Yangi-kant or Dih-i Naw 
near the Sir Darya mouth (Gardizl). The country of 
the Kimak was excessively cold, so that the Kimik 
lived in subterranean dwellings in winter and hunted 
on skis. They were in part pastoralist nomads, but 
were also trappers of sable and marten furs, which 
were exported to the Islamic lands; also mentioned 
is the Rhalandj hardwood of the forest zone, brought 
pak ee ee te atin, Mi 
and such-like table ware (see Djahiz, Bukhald’, ed. 
Hadijiri, 54, tr. Pellat, 77: khalandiiyya himakiyya). 
Th only town, or rather encampment, of any signifi- 
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cance, was the Khikin's summer residence, Namakiy- 
ya (*Yimakiyya?). The Kimak worshipped fire and 
water and venerated the Irtish; according to Aba 
Dulaf al-Khazradji in YakOt, Bulddn, iii, 448, the 
Turks’ ‘magnetic rainstone” belonged to the Kimak. 

The main significance of this remote people, who 
can never as such have been Muslim and who impinge 
little on Islamic history, is that the much more im- 
portant people of the Kipéak {¢.v.], the later Comans 
or Polovtsi, apparently sprang from them and 
eventually overshadowed them. By the Jate sth/rxth 
century, the Kimak, whom Mahmod Kashghari, iii, 
22, tr. Atalay, iii, 29, names as the Yamak (*Yim4k), 
were reckoned as a group of KIpéak, but different in 
origin; it is clear that the remnants of the earlier 
Kimak were now being absorbed into the rising tribal 
confederation of the Kiptak. In the ensuing period, 
the name “Kimak” fades into oblivion, although we 
belatedly hear of the Yimak in association with the 
Kiptak and Kanghll [¢.v.] at the time of the appear- 
ance of the Mongols; thus Nasawi, Sirat Suljan 
Djalal al-Din, tr. Houdas, 44, 72, says that the 
Kh*4razm-Shah's mother Terken Khatin was of the 
Baya?ut branch of the Yimak. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references 
given in the article): J. Marquart, Uber das Volks- 
tum der Komanen, in Abh. G. W. Gott,, N.F., xiii 
(r914), 89-113 and passim; idem, Shiszen sur 
geschichtlichen Vélkerkunde von Mittelasien und 
Siberien. 2. Die Iki Imak, in Ostasiatische Zeit- 
Schrift, viii (r919-20) [= Festschrift F, Hirth], 293-6. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

KIMAR, the name given in Islamic geographical 
and travel literature to Khmer or Cambodia, The 
geography and political organisation of South-East 
Asia early became of interest to Islamic scholars 
because of trade links with Further India and China, 
and information was brought back by, infer alios, 
Arab and Persian merchants and navigators. Some 


of this information relates to the Khmer kingdom on | 


the lower Mekong River, an outpost of Indian cultural 
and religious life, which lasted from the beginning of 
the oth century to the middle of the 13th century 
(see R. Grousset, Histoire de !'Extréme-Orient, Paris 
1929, 559-68, 587-8; G. Coedés, Les Hats hindouwisés 
ad Indochine t d’Indonésic*, Paris 1964, ch. vii, § 1, 
viii, § 1, ix, §1,x, §1, xi, § 4, Eng. tr. The Indianizsed 
states of Southeast Asia, Honolulu 1968). 

Thus Ibn Khurradadhibih (mid-3rd/gth century), 
66, 68, mentions Kim4r a3 a place on the route to 
the Far East. Some decades later, Ibn Rusta, 132-3, 
tr. Wiet, 148-50, devotes considerable space to the 
customs of the kings of Kimar, their justice, their 
severity against fornication, adultery and wine- 
drinking, and he remarks on the flourishing state of 
the ascetic and eremitical life there; Muslim merchants 
were welcomed and not molested, and one Islamic 
funerary inscription has in fact been found in 
Cambodia [see xrtABArt. 8. South-East Asia]. Al-Mas- 
“ddl, Murddj, i, 169 ff., = §§ 178 ff., has a lengthy 


anecdote on the relations of the king of Kimar and | 


the ruler named as al-Maharddj, the usual designa- 
tion in the Islamic sources for the ruler of the king- 
dom of Srivijaya (Zabadj, Zabidj), centred on Palem- 
bang in Sumatra but also controlling the Malayan 
peninsula, Ibn Rusta names as his source one Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ish4k who had resided for 
two years in Kimir, probably early in the 3rd/gth 
century under the great king Jayavarman II Para- 
meSvara of Angkor (802-50); information from this 
authority came first to Ibn Khurradadbbib, who 
referred to Kimir only cursorily, and was eventually 
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utilised even by al-Idrisi, see S. Maqbul Ahmad, India 
and the neighbouring territories im the Kitib Nuzhat 
al-mushtaq fi *khtiraq al-*4faq of al-Sharif al- 
Tdrisi, Leiden 1960, 29, 142. 

The Hudad al-‘alam (372/982), tr. Minorsky, 86-7, 
mentions three great kingdoms of South-East Asia, 
sc. Kamarin (Kamaripa, Assam [see assam and 
KAmROpr), Sanf (Campa, southern Annam or South 
Vietnam) and Kimar, and it states that two of the 
most precious products of Kimar were elephants’ 
tusks and aloes wood. The aloes wood of Kimar (‘ad 
kimari) is much-mentioned in Islamic sources, as is 
that of Campa (‘id sanfi), but there is considerable 
confusion in the sources about the origins of the 
different kinds of aloes wood stemming from eastern 
India and South-East Asia, with a particular un- 
certainty over the wood of Kimdr and that of 
Kamaripa. Moreover, Ibn Battita, iv, 240-1, 241-2, 
when speaking of Djawa (possibly Sumatra, since 
Sumatra and Java were frequently confused or even 
regarded as one island by the Muslims) mentions 
K.mara as part of that land (min ba‘d bilddiha) and 
the K.mari variety of aloes wood as being particularly 
fine. See, in regard to these problems, the discussions 
about the various varieties in Ya‘kibi, Buldén, 367-8, 
tr. Wiet, 238-9; and also Maqbul Ahmad, op. cit., 
commentary, 128-9, and J. D. Latham, Arabic into 
mediaeval Latin: Letter C, M.L.D., in JSS, xxi 
(1976), 135-7 (on the linguistic problems involved). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
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(C. E. Boswortn) 

KIMAR is the most common Islamic term for 
gambling, which is strictly forbidden according to 
Muslim law. The prohibition goes back to the refer- 
ences to maysir (q.v.] in Kur?4n, II, 219/216, and V, 
90 f./92 {. Maysir was expressly equated with kimdr 
in general, supposedly already by ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Umar (cf. al-Bukhirl, al-Adab al-mufrad, Cairo 
1375, 325). Voices querying this assumption, and the 
assumption that the Kur’in had the legal classifica- 
tion of “forbidden” in mind, were rarely raised, and 
then only for the sake of argument. For all we know, 
the Muslim ban on all gambling has existed since the 
time of the Prophet in the same form as later on, 
and has remained in force throughout. Gambling was 
conceived as a transaction in which property changed 
hands arbitrarily and unproductively, something 
falling also under the injunction of Kur?4n, IV, 29/33, 
against frivolous and worthless (bdfil) business trans- 
actions. Economic theory, and economic realities, tend- 
ed tofavoura strict view of what constituted gambling. 

According to Muslim sources, universal and reck- 
less gambling was endemic in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
Although the Muslim attitude toward the Djahiliyya 
no doubt contributed to this view, gambling was 
probably widely practised, and in a variety of ways, 
among which the drawing of arrows and the stake 
racing of horses and camels were the most prominent. 
The actual maysir game, as painstakingly recon- 
structed from stray verses of poetry by later scholars, 
principal among them Ibn Kutayba, al-Maysir wa- 
"l-Ridap (Cairo 1342), is presented to us as a kind of 
ceremonial lottery organised for charity. 
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Several gambling stories lead into the time of the 
Prophet. Thus, wagering with unbelievers by Abi 
Bakr “before gambling was forbidden” is mentioned 
in the Kur’4n commentaries in connection with 
Kur’an, XXX, 1-4/1-3; it appears to be a rather old 
story, though hardly historical, Another, no less 
famous story, reported in connection with the battle 
of Badr, that of Aba Lahab gambling with al-‘As b. 
Higham, may also be old, but its connection with 
gambling can be shown to be mostly a later elabora- 
tion. The Kur’An clearly indicates the social and 
religious undesirability of gambling: it is something 
causing quarrels, and it interferes with the perform- 
ance of worship and prayer. However, the commen- 
tators were at a loss to cite any particular occasion 
for the prohibition. While there is much room for 
speculation, no convincing historical explanation can 
be offered, unless there is some significance in the 
fact that the awéil literature credits a contemporary 
of the Prophet, al-Akra* b. Habis (¢.v.], with being 
the first to forbid gambling. 

In spite of its being prohibited, gambling, or what 
was considered as such, seems to have always flour- 
ished everywhere in the Muslim world and at all 
levels of Muslim society. Lotteries proper appear to 
have been unknown in Islamic times, and wagering 
on unstaged events is not much attested (cf. for 
instance, al-Raghib al-Isfahini, Muhkddardt al-udaba?, 





Balak 1286-7/1869-70, i, 127, 141). Favourite outlets | 
for the gambling instinct were, among board games, _ 


backgammon (nard [q.v.]), played with six-sided dice, 
and, among sports, horse racing {see rur@styya]. 
Other board-games, such as merels (irk) and 
fourteen" (sh/djahdrdahjarba‘ata Sashara), could in- 
volve stakes; chess (shafrandj [g.v.]) and draughts 
[see KBuARBGA], when played for stakes, fell into the 


being devices for gambling were archery (ramy al- 
nushshab [g.v.]) and pigeon flying [see HAMAM], as 
well as competitions such as footracing, swimming 
(siddka), or, more significant as an organised activity, 
wrestling (musdra‘a). Fighting games of animals, 
looked upon with disapproval on the basis of the 
Prophetic warning against inciting animals against 
each other (tahrisk, Concordance, i, 446b, 64-66) and 
humanitarian principles, included cock [see pix] and 


jurists were inclined to deny the legality of stakes 
in connection with any other kind of sports contests 
and, in particular, board-games (of which nard was 
often declared illegal, even when played without 
stakes, because of its dependence upon dice). How- 
ever, the permissibility of the legal sports was 
rationalised on the ground of their usefulness for 
military preparedness, an argument which, in prac- 
tice, could be extended to other sports, even though 
jurists were usually hesitant to do so. The crucial 
question of how stakes, where they were at all ad- 
missible, could be legally established, was considered 
under three basic aspects: the establishment of 
stakes by a non-participant such as, for instance, the 
government, by one of the participants, and by both 
(or all) participants. The first two cases were legal 
(with some doubts in the second case as to what is 
to be done with the stake if the donor himself is the 
winner). The third constituted illegal gambling. In 
order to make it legal, the presence of a “legaliser’’ 
(muhallil [q.v.]) was required, i.e. the participation of 
someone who did not contribute to the stakes. There 
exists a hadith to this effect (Concordance, ii, 402a, 
15-17, etc.), However, the legality of this procedure 
was debated. Malik personally did not admit the 
device of the muhallil, with the consequence that 
later M&likis differed in their attitudes. The Hanball 
Ibn Taymiyya and his followers rejected it forcefully, 
Legal attitudes towards potential gambling games 
in general can be said to cut across school lines. 
Sh4fi‘ism, whose basic text on games was Kitdd al- 
Umm (Balak 1324), vi, 213, was sometimes attacked, 
with little justification, for its alleged somewhat more 
lenient attitude. It should also be noted that by and 
large the legal literature paid comparatively scant 


| attention to gambling, the reason being not so much 
category of gambling. Important sports suspected of | 


dog [see KALB) fights. Playing cards (kandjifa {g.v. in | 


Suppl.]) are attested since Mamlik times (cf. L. A. 


Mayer, Mamluk piaying cards, ed. R. Ettinghausen | 


and O. Kurz, Leiden 1971). All these activities, of 
course, could be, and were, undertaken and enjoyed 
for their own sake without any accompanying gam- 
bling, and the gambling habits connected with them 
differed considerably, According to Ibn Taymiyya, 
Fatawi (Cairo n.d. [7384-6], iv, 308, nard was mostly 
played for stakes, while chess usually was not. The 
gambling that did take place was commonly in the 
form of stakes put up by the participating players 
themselves or, in the case of sports competitions in- 
volving animals, by the owners of the animals, How- 
ever, although our information on this point is most 
deficient, it is clear that spectators, too, engaged in 
gambling on the outcome of the games and sports 
they watched, 

While gambling by outsiders was clearly and in- 
dubitably illegal, the main problem for jurists was 
the determination of what constituted gambling by 
virtue of the manner in which the stakes were put 
up. The hadith expressly permitted competitions with 
camels (khuff), horses (hdfir), and arrows (nasl) 
(Concordance, i, 480a, 16-18), and there are stories 
establishing precedents set by the Prophet. Later 





the scarcity of gambling activities as the clearcut 
stand of the law as to its illegality, Occasionally we 
come across interesting statements, such as the 
one by the Hanafi Kadikhan, Fatdwi (Calcutta 1835), 
iv, 587, suggesting that a Muslim could legally gamble 
with non-Muslims in non-Muslim territory. 

The official handling of gambling offenders was 
determined by the peculiar nature of the circum- 
stances under which gambling took place. Sporting 
events were mostly held in the open, but much other 
gambling went on in private, In the larger cities, 
there were gambling casinos (dar al-kimdr, kimdr- 
khane, and other terms), where gambling was en- 
couraged even to the extent of tempting losing gam- 
blers with offers of loans (cf. Ibn Said, Mughrib, ed. 
and tr. K. L. Tallqvist, Leiden 1899, 30/63). Ordinary 
taverns, as later on the coffee houses [see KaHwa)], 
also had the reputation of allowing gambling (in 
connection with board-games) on their premises. 
These could be raided, if local authorities saw fit 
to do so. However, unless public annoyance resulted, 
or complaints were lodged, the legal authorities, 
presumably represented primarily by the office of 
the muhtasib, had little power or incentive to inter- 
fere with voluntary activities undertaken by mutual 
consent in the privacy of the home. If brought before 
the authorities, gamblers were liable to discretional 
(ta‘sir [g.v.]) punishment, Jurists considered habitual 
gamblers as having forfeited their ‘adéla and their 
capacity to function as witnesses, thus decisively 
downgrading their social and legal standing. Social 
degradation was commonly associated with gambling, 
at least in literature and theory. In real life, this 
prebably affected only those who were unable to 
afford the losses incident to their gambling. 

Excessive gambling, though evidently not un- 
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common, is not frequently attested. We hear about 
the gambler in moderate circumstances who brought 
ruin upon himself and who neglected his family (cf. 
Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdai al-fdlib, al-Nadjaf 1381/1961, 
210), or the poet al-Talla‘farl (g.v.] whose compulsive 
gambling made him a liability in court circles and 
kept him from advancement, or the—fictitious—Safi 
who intentionally freed himself from all worldly 
possessions by gambling them away (cf. H. Ritter, 
Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 202). Most gambling 
probably involved the minor losses that the losers 
were somehow able to absorb. It lies in the nature of 
gambling activities, especially where they are illegal, 
that reliable statistics with respect to them are un- 
obtainable, and we have, of course, nothing to go on 
in the way of statistical information for the Muslim 
Middle Ages. We can only guess that gambling as 
such, common as it was, was nevertheless in no 
way a major economic factor or disruptive social 
force. 

In. addition to the legal injunction against it, the 
social stigma it carried, and its unsuitability for the 
economic environment created by Islam, gambling 
also presented a challenge to the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of monotheism. Gambling was felt to 
be a manifestation of trust in blind fate and of an 
attempt at interference with, and thus disrespect for, 
the divine government of the world. A clever story, 
circulating since at least the 3rd/9th century (cf. in 
particular, Abii Zayd al-Balkht, Risalat bikmat wad‘ 
al-nard wa 'l-shatrandj), praised nard, with its reliance 
upon chance, as representative of the orthodox view 
of predetermination and trust in God, and blamed 
chess for the freedom of choice it requires of the 
player as something akin to Mu‘tazill doctrine. The 
story appears to have been meant originally as the 
opposite of what it seems to suggest, namely, as an 
argument for the superiority of the Mu‘tazilf view 
of free will, while taking a dim view of gambling as 
supporting the idea of blind chance in the realm of 
metaphysics. 

Thus the factors that in Islam fought against the 
human propensity for gambling were numerous. They 
were, moreover, reinforced by the generally dis- 
dainful attitude toward “play and amusement” (1i%d 
—lahw) in all forms professed by religious scholars 
and intellectuals. This did not eliminate gambling in 
Islam but, to all appearances, succeeded in keeping 
its impact upon society largely under control. 

Bibliography: T. Hyde, De ludis orientalibus, 

Oxford 1689-94; Mez, Renaissance, 382-4 (Eng. 

tr. 403-6). References to gambling are as sporadic 

in the modern scholarly literature as they are in 
the primary sources. A first attempt to bring the 
available information together has been made by 

F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 

which contains the full documentation for the 

present article. (F. RosentHat) 

AL-KIMIYA?, alchemy. The word is derived from 
Syviac Aimiyd which in its turn goes back to Greek 
yopeta ynuela ‘the art of casting or alloying metals" 
(see Liddell-Scott, Greck-English lexicon, 2013). The 
Arabs believed that al-kimiyd? was a loanword fron: 
Persian (Ibn Durayd, al-Djawélikt), from Hebrew (al- 
Akfanl) or from Greek and had the meaning of 
“artifice and acuteness" (al-hila wa ‘l-hidhk, according 
to al-Khafadji) or “solution and division” (al-tahlil 
wa ‘I-tafrik, according to Ibn Salldm, rrth/r7th 
century). As synonyms of al-kimiyd? were used al- 
san‘a (for Paagsriece al-san‘a al-ilahiyya (for } Ole« 
séyvy), Silm al-sind‘a, al-hikma, al-‘amal al-a‘sam 
(for 70 wéya Epxoy) etc. In abbreviation alchemy is 


also called al-hkaf, which serves also as pseudonym 
(see WKAS, i, 439b, 29 ff.). 

The Arabs have defined alchemy more than once. 
Its task is to make gold and silver without falling back 
upon the corresponding ores (san‘at al-dhahab wa 
*Lfidda min ghayr maSGdinihd, Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, 351); it should lend colourings to the metals 
which they did not have before (Djabir b. Hayyan, 
Textes choisis, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, 141), and it 
should alter the specific qualities (kkawdss) of the 
mineral substances so that gold and silver can be 
obtained through certain artifices (hiyal; Ghazal, 
Tahdfut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1927, 270); through 
alchemy harm and poverty are done away with 
(Ikhwan al-Safa?, Beirut 1957, iv, 286, 305). The 
theme of alchemy is therefore the transmutation of 
base metals into precious ones, And thus certain 
limitations are given: retrology and mineralogy do 
not belong to alchemy in the strict sense, although 
the alchemist must of course have an exact knowledge 
of minerals (as well as of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances). In the same way, fabrication of glass and 
falsification of precious stones (see the Papyrus 
Graecus Holmiensis, ed. O.Lagercrantz, Uppsala 
1913) belong no more to alchemy than metallurgical 
activities like extracting iron, gold and silver from 
their ores, so precisely and impressively described by 
al-Hamdani (K. al-Djawharatayn, ed. C. Toll, Upp- 
sala 1968). Nor does the technical chemistry of the 
craftsman, namely the manufacture of tints, colours 
and perfumes, come within the field of alchemy. The 
title Kimiyd? al-‘ifr (ed. K. Garbers, Leipzig 1948) 
which al-Kindt gives to his book on the falsification 
of perfumes is as metaphorical as the Kimiyd? al 
sa‘ida with which the mystics entitled their writings 
(see WKAS, i, 515b). Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the notion of “pharmaceutical chemistry" did 
not exist in the Islamic Middle Ages. The often very 
complicated “compound medicines" (al-adwiya al- 
murakkaba) are prepared by the physician or the 
apothecary according to Galen’s work De compositione 
medicamentorum or to the many Akrabadhindat [g.0] 
composed by the Arabs. There were of course points 
of contact between the various professions: the 
metallurgists and perfumers worked with the same 
instruments and appliances as the alchemists. Some 
of the latter also excelled in the related sciences, like 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ al-RazI, who classified 
the minerals. Alchemy, however, the art of trans- 
muting metals, has to be singled out from the other 
more technically orientated professions because of 
its theoretical foundations, 

Alchemy originated among the Greeks. In order to 
prevent misunderstandings, it should be mentioned 
that the fourth book of Aristotle’s Meteorology (the 
genuineness of which is disputed) is neither a writing 
about chemistry in the modern sense of the word nor 
was it a starting-point for alchemy. It discusses only 
the primary qualities as causes of all changes in 
nature (see J. During, Aristotle's chemical treatise 
Meteorologica, Book IV, Giteborg 1944; H. Happ, 
Der chemische Traktat des Aristoteles, Meteorologie IV, 
in Synusia, Festgabe W. Schadewaldt, Piullingen 1965, 
289-322). Ca. 200 B.C. Bolus of Mendes knew certain 
techniques of colouring, and such techniques, com- 
bined with neo-Platonic, gnostic and hermetic ideas 
(Stoic philosophy seems also to have had some in- 
fluence) helped alchemy to assert itself in Egypt 
(H. Diels, Amtike Technik, 2, Leipzig-Berlin 1920, 
121-54). From the period between the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.D, (see F. Sherwood Taylor, The origins 
of Gretk alchemy, in Ambix, i (1937), 30-47; J. Lind- 
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say, The origins of alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 


London 1970) date a number of writings disseminated 
under the names of Hermes, Thoth, Agathodaimon, 
Cleopatra, Moses, Solomon, Mary, Jesus, Democritus 
(or Democrates), Zarathustra, Astanes etc. At the be- 
ginning of the 4th century these pseudographs are 
joined by the writings of Zosimus of Panopolis (= Akh- 
mim (g.v.]), the genuineness of which is better vouched 
for. In the 6th century the neo-Platonic philosopher 
Alymiodorus and emperor Heraclius wrote also on 
alchemy. A not inconsiderable amount of these 
Greek writings were translated into Arabic, but we 
have no exact information about times and places 


of these translations. It seems however that the | 
first were made towards the end of the 2nd/8th | 


century and that the greater part of these writings 
came to the Arabs in the 3rd/9th century (D, M. 
apa in JRAS (974), 6ff., makes it clear that 
the assertion according to which a work of Zosimus 
was translated into Arabic already in 38/659, is 
false). It is possible that in some cases there may 
have been intermediary translations in Syriac (for 
Syrian alchemy, see R. Duval in M. Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyen dge, ii, Paris 1893), but it is not 


clear whether Hunayn b, Ishak {9.v.] and his pupils | 


took part in the work of these translations. Most of 
the Greek writings have only been preserved in a 
very poor and fragmentary way. The oldest codex is 
Marcianus 299 dating from the rth century (see 
M. Berthelot and Ch. E. Ruelle, Collection des anciens 
alchimistes grecs, i-iii, Paris 1887-8; J. Bidez, F. Cu- 
mont ¢¢ alii, Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques 
grecs, iff., Brussels 1927 ff.). Since the Arabic trans- 
lations are thus two hundred years older, and the 
Arabs at that period still knew an essentially greater 
amount of Greek writings than we do at present, the 
oriental tradition is of the greatest importance. It is 
certain that the study of Arabic alchemical literature 
will bring to light Greek works which have been lost 
in their original language. 

Unfortunately, Arabic alchemistic literature has 


remained until now still a moles indigesta, Very many | 


manuscripts have been preserved, but only an ex- 
tremely small part of their contents has been dis- 
closed through catalogues or published. Consequently, 
it is not yet possible to sketch out a history of Arabic 
alchemy. In particular, the beginnings of this science 
in the 2nd/8th and 3rd/gth centuries are still largely 
wrapped in darkness, It may however be stated that 
already in the period in which the Corpus Gabirianum 
{end of the 3rd/oth—beginning of the 4th/roth 
centuries) and the works of Muhammad b. Zakariyya 
al-R4zi [g.v.] were compiled, an important literature 
must have come into being, whose authors might 
have been Greek, Egyptian, Jewish, Christian, Per- 
sian or Indian wise men and philosophers. This 
pseudographic literature uses to a great extent the 
same names that served early Greek alchemy as 
designations. Some writings are in fact translations 
of Greek works; others were composed directly in 
Arabic but are imitations of Greek examples. It 
should however not be assumed that all sentences of 
Greek wise men, quoted by the Arabs, are taken from 
specific writings which are ascribed to these wise 
men. It seems rather that some of them originate 
only from doxographical collective works. 
Nevertheless, a great number of Greek notions 
are found in these writings. The etyma of the terms 
al-kimiya’, al-san‘a al-ilahiyya etc. have already 
been mentioned above, The metals are called al- 
adjséd, corresponding to ta o@pata, quicksilver 
and sulphur are al-arwah td mvebpara. Elixir, al- 
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tksiy is the loanword +d Enplov, the distilling ap- 


paratuses al-uthdl and al-anbik are derived from 
+d alOdédAtov and 6 &pBE, the processes tabyid, 
taswid. tashmi?, tasdi’a etc. are adaptations from 
Acdxmots plravate, Eyxhpwote, twats. In the same 
way a number of pseudonyms are imitations of 
Greek models, e.g. sPbak sharki from 58 POG 
dvaronxh, sabad al-kamar from d&ppooédnvov, 
kibrita la taltarik from Oeiov &xaverov and laban 
al‘adhra? from yékn napSevixdy (for other pseu- 
donyms formed with laban, see WKAS, ii, 25 ff.). 
To these are added whole theorems: al-fabi‘a tafrah 

bi 'L-fabi‘a is the innumerably repeated 4 pbotg tH 
pice. tépmetat, and lam taf‘al al-fabi‘a shay’an 
batilan la f@Pidata lah& corresponds to h pbarg obdév 
Totet pathy. All this shows without any doubt the 
origin of Arabic alchemy, 

We thus possess a great number of Arabic writings, 
fragments and quotations in which our attention is 
caught by the names of Pythagoras, Archelaus, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Porphyrius, Galen, Demo- 
critus, Zosimus and Theosebeia, Secundus “the silent 
philosopher” and many others. Often Hermes 
Trismegistus [see utrmis) is mentioned, who in the 
opinion of the alchemists was the first to speak about 
alchemy (‘ilm al-san‘a, see Fihrist, 351). The writings 
attributed to him, al-Risdla al-falakiyya al-kubra, 
Risdlat al-Sirr, Tadbir Hirmis al-Haramisa, al- 
Dhakhira al-iskandariyya, etc. have introductions in 
which in a legendary way is described how these 
texts were found in temples, caves and sepulchral 
vaults. The “Emerald table”, a brief text full of 
symbols, was considered to be the key to the ultimate 
secrets of nature (see J. Ruska, Tabula smaragdina, 
Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der hermetischen Literatur, 
Heidelberg 1926; M. Plessner, Neue Materialien cur 
Geschichte der Tabula Smaragdina, in Isl., xvi (1927), 
77-113). Sentences by Hermes are to be found in 
almost every Arabic alchemistic work (see e.g. 
H. E. Stapleton, G. L. Lewis, F. Sherwood Taylor, 
The sayings of Hermes quoted in the M@ al-Waragi of 
Jbn Umail, in Ambix, iil (1949), 69-90). Apollonius 
of Tyana [see BALIMIs] is considered to be the inter- 
mediary of the hermetic wisdom. Under his name a 
big commentary on the ‘Emerald table’, the so- 
called Kitab Sirr al-khalikd, an allegorical book on 
the seven metals, the Kitab al-Asnam al-sab‘a, and 
other writings were disseminated. Agathodaimon 
{see aGHATHUpHIMOn] is also associated with Hermes. 
In the Risdlat al-Hadhar he communicates before his 
death to his pupils the secret of alchemy. Finally they 
are joined by Cleopatra (see M. Ullmann, Kleopatra 
in einer arabischen alchemistischen Disputation, in 
WZKM, Ixiii-Ixiv (1972), 158-75). Mary the Jewess, 
the Persian wise men DjAmdsfand and Ostanes, Mani, 
an Indian called Biyin, Adam, Moses, Korah (Karin) 
and many others, whose writings and sentences be- 
came known to the Arabs at a relatively early period. 
This largely still uninvestigated complex of the 
pseudographs was enlarged by the Arabs since the 
grd/oth and 4th/roth centuries and rendered even 
more opaque by stamping as alchemists the Umayyad 
prince Khalid b. Yazid, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
‘All b. Abi Talib, the Imam Dja‘far al-Sadik (qq.v.] 
and the mystics al-Hasan al-Basri, Sufydn al- 
Thawri, Dhu ‘Il-Nan al-Misri and Abu ‘I-Kasim al- 
Djunayd [¢g.v.]. The alleged writings and doctrines 
of all these Greek, Persian, Jewish and Arabic 
authorities form the groundwork for the two large 
alchemistic corpora which came into being at the 
turn of the 3rd/gth and the 4th/zoth centuries, 
namely the Corpus Gabirianum and the writings of 
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Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-Razi (the mutual rela- 
tion of these two cycles has been discussed by 
J. Ruska and K. Garbers, Vorschriften zur Herstellung 
von scharfen Wassern bei Gabir and Razi, in Isl., 
xxv (1939), 1-34). Djdbir b. Hayy4n [¢.v.], who may 
have died ca. 196/812, is considered to be the author 
of the first work. Meanwhile, P. Kraus has proved 
that these writings cannot have originated before 
the second half of the 3rd/gth century and that a 
team of authors must be supposed (for this problem 
see also F, Rex, in Isl. xlix (1972), 305-10; idem, 
In Deutsche Orientalistik am Beispiel Tiibingens, 
Tlibingen 1974, 56-8). Accordingly, the writings of 
the so-called Ibn Wabshiyya and the Musha/ al- 
djama‘a, whose Latin translation carries the title 
Turba philosophorum, may have originated at the 
turn of the century, In the Turba a congress of 
alchemists is pictured, in which Pythagoras takes 
the chair and Archelaus records the minutes, while 
nine pre-Socratic philosophers present their doc- 
trines (J. Ruska, Turba philosophorum, Ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte der Alchemie, Berlin 1931; M. Plessner, 
The place of the Turba Philosophorum in the develop: 
ment of alchemy, in Isis, xlv (1954), 331-8; idem, 
Vorsokratische Philosophie und griechische Alchemie 
in arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung. Studien dber 
Text, Herkunft und Charakter der Turba Philosopho- 
rum, forthcoming), In the 4th/roth century Mubam- 
mad b. Umayl [¢.v.] was outstanding with writings 
of a hermetic-allegorical character, followed in the 
5th/rzth century by Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Kathi, pseudo-Madjrit! with the K. Rutbat al- 
hakim and Mubammad b., Bishrin. In the 6th/r2th 
century the most important alchemists were the 
poet and statesman Husayn ‘AIf al-Tughra’l and 
the preacher in Fas, ‘Ali b. Mas&, called Ibn Arfa‘ 
Ra’s. Around the middle of the 7th/r3th century, 
Abu ‘Il-Kasim al-Simawl (Book of knowledge acquired 
concerning the cultivation of gold by Abu 'I-Qdsim 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-‘Iragi, ed. E. J. Holmyard, 
Paris 1923) worked in ‘Irak, and in the 8th/14th 
century the Egyptian Aydamir b. ‘All al-Djildaki 
[g.v.] produced an unprecedented number of books 
in which he summarised and commented upon 
everything which had been written before him on 
alchemy and magic. In the following period a number 
of authors still further appear who are of importance 
partly as compilers, partly as producers of brief 
original writings, like al-Izniki (= ‘Alt Celebi), al- 
Masmidi, Bel Mughiish al-Maghribi and others. In 
the second half of the r1rth/z7th century Salib b. 
Nasr Allah b, Sallam, the court physician of sultan 
Mebemmet IV (1058-99/1648-87), tried to introduce 
into Arabic medicine the chemical concepts of 
Paracelsus, which gave the alchemists the chance to 
set about new ways. They did not however avail 
themselves of these; on the contrary, they con- 
tinued until recent times the ancient fruitless search 
for the “philosopher's stone” (G, Salman, Archives 
Marocaines, vii (906), 451 ff.; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, ii, The Hague 1889, 215, Eng. tr. J, H. Mona- 
han, Leiden-London 1931, 162 ff.; E. W, Lane, The 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, ch. xii; 
C. Barbier de Meynard, L'Alchimiste, comédie en 
dialecte turc azeri, in JA, 8°® série, vii (1886), 5-66; 
Osman Nevres, in O, Rescher, Bettrdge zur arabischen 
Poesie, iv/2, Istanbul, n.d., 92 ff.). 

In the Middle Ages Arabic works were translated 
into Latin. We have in Latin versions the Tabula 
smaragdina, the Tabula chemica, the Practica Mariae 
prophetissae, the Liber de compositione alchemiae of 
Morienus (translated by Robert of Chester in 1144; 





partly translated by J. W. von Goethe, Die Schriften 
au den Naturwissenschaften, Part 1, Vol. vi: Zur 
Farbenlehre, Historischer Teil, revised by D. Kuhn, 
Weimar 1957, 131 ff. Part 2, Vol. vi: Ergdnsungen 
und Erklarungen, Weimar 1959, 439-41), the Liber 
secretarum alchemiae of Calid, the Liber de septuaginta 
and the Liber misericordiae of Geber (E. Darm- 
staedter, Eine lateinische Ubersetsung des grosseren 
Kitab alrakma, in Sudhoffs Archiv, xvii (1925), 181- 
97) and many other works (see M. Steinschneider, 
Die europdischen Ubersetsungen aus dem Arabischen 
bis Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts, repr. Graz 1956, 
passim). It was not the Greek writings, but these 
Arabic ones which prepared the way for western 
alchemy (J. Ruska, Das Buch der Alaune und Salse. 
Ein Grundwerk der spatlateinischen Alchemie, Berlin 
1935, 11). Thus they introduced a process which 
leads via Arnald of Villanova, the Latin ‘“Geber” 
and Paracelsus to Robert Boyle (1627-91), Joseph 
Black (1728-99), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743-94) and finally to 
the miracle of modern chemistry. But they also 
gave important impulses to European cultural 
history; it may suffice to mention Jakob Béhme, the 
Rosicrucians, Novalis and Goethe (see R. D. Gray, 
Goethe, the alchemist. A study of alchemical symbolism 
in Goethe's literary and scientific works, Cambridge 
1952). 

This concise historical survey makes it clear that 
Arabic alchemy holds a key-position in the develop- 
ment of chemical thinking as a whole. However, in 
glaring contrast to its importance, it has been 


regrettably neglected by research until now. Most of 


what historians of science have written on the Arabic 
alchemists is second-hand, based on obsolescent 
literature and disfigured by gross errors. A vast 
and fertile field lies here open to research; access 
to it, however, is not easy, 

Alchemy is an extraordinary complex phenomenon 
which combines many divergent trends. Mubammad 
b. Zakariyy@ al-Razi in his K. al-Asrdr exerted 
himself in particular to build up a sober system. 
The Djabir-writings contain concepts of the Isma- 
“liyya (q.v.] which came into existence ca. 263/877. 
The authors introduce also into their thinking 
magical, arithmological, astrological and biological 
reflections, The hermetic writings and those of Ibn 
Umayl are marked by gnosis, others are coloured by 
strong mysticism, So it becomes understandable that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (Fiutihdt, ii, 357) can indicate aichemy 
as a “natural, spiritual, divine science” (“tlm fabi% 
riihdni ilahi). As a whole, it was a natural philosophy 
which aimed not only at teaching the transmutation 
of the metals, but also at the whole connection of the 
world. For many scientists, however, the effort to 
refine matter was inseparable from purification of the 
soul. The alchemists expressed their insight in theo- 
retical discourses, and also in allegorical stories, 
myths, visions and poems (Pseudo-Khalid b. Yazid, 
Ibn Umay], Ibn Arfa‘ Ra’s). In order to protect them- 
selves against prosecution by orthodoxy or against 
competitors, they used pseudonyms and availed 
themselves of obscure, encoded expressions. All this 
renders the writings apparently abstruse. It was 
therefore bound to happen that the ‘‘Aufkldrer"’ 
counted the history of alchemy among the Geschichte 
der menschlichen Narrheit (J.C. Adelung, Leipzig 
1785-9), and even in the first edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam E. Wiedemann still remarked: 
“Often it cannot be understood how reasonable 
beings could have written such things”. Only the 
science of religion and depth-psychology have 
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smoothed the way for a more justified and significant 
explanation of alchemy, J. Evola, C.G. Jung and 
M. Eliade in particular have rightly shown how 
alchemy is dominated by mythical, mystical and 
gnostic ways of thinking. There remains, however, 
the task of decoding the Arabic texts through exact 
historical-philological studies, and thus laying foun- 
dations which will no longer permit rash conclusions 
and approximate assertions. 

Until now it has not been possible to say much 
about the theoretical foundations of Arabic alchemy, 
and even this little only incidentally. The way theories 
are built up differs considerably from one author to 
the other, and even in the corpus of writings known 
under the name of Djabir b, Hayyan and thus 
claiming unity, they show quite varying concepts. 
Hence only a few basic notions can be given here, 
which cannot be generally applied. 

Transmutation is possible because the various 
sorts (anwd‘) of metals form only one single species 
(djins). They are differentiated only in accidents 
(a‘rdd) which can be proper (dhdtiyya) or occasional 
(Saradiyya). The accidents, however, are not stable 
but changeable, as can be seen in nature. Indeed, 
the metals grow in the bowels of the earth over long 
periods. In a sort of maturation process they change 
from base into precious metals until finally they 
become gold. According to some scientists, this con- 
version comes about under the influence of the stars. 
The alchemist is able to hasten this process in his 
retorts and to achieve by his skill in one day that 
for which Nature needs a thousand years. The 
literature gives hundreds, even thousands of recipes 
for making gold. Basically three methods can be 
distinguished: 

1. The first method is based on the quicksilver- 
sulphur theory. In quicksilver water and earth are 
present, sulphur contains fire and air and thus both 
substances together hold the four elements. When 
the particles of sulphur and quicksilver are mixed 
and enter into a close compound, the heat generates 
a process of maturation and cooking which result in 
the various kinds of metals. If the quicksilver is 
clean and the sulphur pure, if the quantities (makddir) 
of both substances stand in ideal relation to one 
another and if the heat has the right degree (i*tidal), 
pure gold (dkahab ibriz, EBpvfov) comes into being. 
If before maturation coldness enters, then silver 
originates; if dryness, then red copper. The more 
disturbing factors enter, the more low-grade the 
metals become: thus originate tin (rasés kala‘), 
iron (hadid aswad), plumbago (usrub) and antimony 
(kubl) (see lkhwan al-Safa’, Beirut 1957, ii, 106 ff.; 
Kazwinl, ‘Adja?ib, 204 {f.). The alchemist, then, 
exerts himself to imitate nature. He tries to dis- 
cover how much sulphur and how much quicksilver 
is contained in gold and how great the heat must 
be to bring about the maturation process. If he 
succeeds in establishing these conditions, he is able 
to synthesise gold. It should perhaps be added that 
“quicksilver and “sulphur” did not necessarily 
mean for the alchemists the chemical elements Hg 
and S, but that by these terms they understood 
rather the basic principles of fluidity and inflam- 
mability (they speak of si’bak radjrddj and hibrit 
mubtarib 


2. The second method is based on the doctrine of 
the relations of quantities (“im al-mawdsin) propa- 
gated by the authors of the Corpus Gabirianum, The 
alchemist tries to establish the mutual relation of 
the metals according to volume and weight (hadjm 
wa-wasn) and to construct on the ground of these 
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data a body with corresponding volume and weight 
(for details of these strongly speculative doctrines, 
see P, Kraus, Jabir 6. Hayyén, ii, Cairo 1942, 187-303, 
ch. “La théorie de la balance”). 

3. The most important and most recommended 
method, however, consists in projecting an elixir 
{see av-rxstr]. An elixir can be made from mineral, 
but also from vegetable and animal matter. It is 
thrown upon a base metal which precedingly has 
been transposed into the passive (or black ie. 
without any quality) condition; it permeates it like 
yeast pervades dough, and transmutes it into gold 
which is more valuable than mineral gold. 

All these theories were based on premises which 
could neither be proved nor refuted. Therefore no 
real progress could be recorded in the dispute of the 
Muslim scientists about the possibilities of alchemy, 
It was significant that among the arguments ad- 
vanced against the alchemists the reference to the 
de facto failure of all endeavours played only a small 
part. The alchemists admitted the difficulty of their 
undertaking, but emphasised that it must be possible 
to rediscover the secret of making gold, undoubtedly 
known to the wise men of old, The dispute was above 
all enacted in the theoretical field. Philosophical 
and theological arguments were put forward and 
conclusions based on analogy were often drawn. 

‘Amr b. Bahr al-Djahiz’s [¢.v.] standpoint towards 
alchemy is not completely unequivocal. He is scepti- 
cal, but poses the question whether once in five 
thousand years it could be possible to make gold, 
when the various factors, like the quality of the 
elements, the right period, the correct position of 
the stars etc. would coincide accidentally (K. al- 
Hayawan, iii, 374 ff.). It seems paradoxical to him 
that it is possible to make glass from sand, but that 
it is impossible to transmute brass and quicksilver 
into gold and silver, although quicksilver more 
resembles molten silver than sand does pharaonic 


glass. 

Ya‘kib b. Ishik al-Kindi composed the K. [bjal 
da‘wa 'l-mudda‘in san‘at al-dhahab wa ‘l-fidda min 
ghayr ma‘adinihd, a refutation of those who pre- 
tended to be able to win gold and silver otherwise 
than from ore. According to him mankind is unable 
to achieve acts which are reserved to nature. This 
polemic writing was immediately contested by 
Mubammad b. Zakariyya al-Razt. 

Al-Farabi (d. 339/950) was of the opinion that 
transmutation of metals is possible because, according 
to Aristotle’s stonebook, the various sorts (anwd‘) 
of the metals belong to only one single species (djins). 
But it was indeed extraordinarily hard to realise the 
transmutation, and a thorough study of logic, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences was a prerequisite. The 
alchemistic texts were rightly veiled by pseudonyms 
and symbols, because otherwise, anybody might be 
able to find out the secret of making gold, and gold 
would become useless as means of payment. This 
economic argument was repeated again and again 
by later authors (E. Wiedemann, Journal fiir prak- 
tische Chemie, clxxxiv (1907), 115-23; A. Sayili, 
Fardbt'nin simyanin liizimu hakhindahi risdlesi, 
in Tirk Tarih Kurumu, Belleten, xv (1951), 65-79). 

The geographer al-Hamdani (d. 334/945) worked 
with obvious analogies taken from metallurgy, of 
which he possessed a thorough knowledge. In the 
same way as iron and steel could reach various degrees 
of good quality and pureness through metallurgy, i.e. 
through the skill of man, in the same way man is 
able to make in an artificial way gold that otherwise 
maturates in a natural way in the bowels of the earth 
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(K. al-Djawharatayn, ed. C. Toil, Uppsala 1968, 
ch, xxxvi), 

But the very assertion that man is able to imitate 
nature was contested peremptorily by Ab0Q Hayy4n 
al-Tawhidi and Abd ‘All b. Sind: the alchemists were 
only able to make something that externally re- 
sembles the precious metals, but the senses do not 
perceive specific differences (fusul) in the metals after 
the alchemistic operations, but only attributes and 
accidents (lawazim, ‘awarid); the substance (djawhar) 


of the base metals remains untouched (E. J. Holm- | 


yard and D.C. Mandeville, Avicennae de congelatione 
et conglutinatione lapidum, Paris 1927, 85f.; Ibn 
Sina, K. al-Shifa, al-TabiSyyat, v, ed. A. Muntasir 
et alii, Cairo 1385/1965, 22 f.; G. C. Anawati, Avicenne 
et Valchimie, in Convegno internasionale 9-15 April 
1969 [Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Atti 13], Rome 
1971, 285-341). Because of these utterances, Ibn 
Sin& became the target for the polemics of all later 
alchemists, in particular of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al- 
Tughra"i and Aydamir b. ‘All al-Djildakt. 

With his K. Haka?ik al-istishhad, written in 505/ 
1rz2, al-Tughra’I produced the most important 
writing in defence of alchemy. He meets Ibn Sina's 
objection by stating that the alchemistic processes 
do not absolutely create a new differentia specifica 


(fasl), but that through them matter is only prepared | 


to take in the differentia specifica which is granted 
to it by the Creator. Al-Tughra’i’s argumentation 
thus takes account of the front of orthodox theolo- 


gians, whose criticism found a mouth-piece in Ibn | 


Hazm al-Andalisi, Ibn Taymiyya and the Jatter’s 
pupil Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 750/1349). 
The latter's K. Miftah dar al-sa‘ada contains 2 


polemic of 200 pages against all secret sciences, | 


especially astrology (see C. A. Nallino, Raccolta, v, 
33 £.). Like Ibn Sind, he is of the opinion that the 
alchemists only keep up appearances, but are in 
fact unable to make real gold and silver. The economic 
argument adduced by al-Fardbt to justify the disguise 
of the alchemistic writings is used by Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya to refute alchemy itself: if man were 
able to make gold and silver, the economic order of 
the world, created by God, would collapse. Gold would 
lose its value if it were available in abundance. The 
social order would also be destroyed because nobody 
would be willing any more to be the slave of a master 
(J. W. Livingston, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawsiyyah: A 
fourteenth century defence against astrological divina- 
tion and alchemical transmutation, in JAOS, xci 
(1972). 

Ibn Khaldiin also shows himself an adversary of 
alchemy, which in his opinion is in fact only a kind 
of magic (sikr). With regard to Ibn Sind and al- 
Tughra’I his point of view is even somewhat more 
differentiated, without however alleging essentially 
new arguments (see G. C. Anawati, La réfutation de 
Palchimie par Ibn Khaldéin, in Médlanges d'Islamologie, 
Vol. mém, A. Abel, Leiden 1974, 6-17). For this kind 
of polemic literature see also Abu ‘l-Barakat Hibat 
Allah b. Malka, K. al-Mu‘tabar, ii, Hyderabad 1358, 
231-6; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, K. al-Mabapith al- 
mashrikiyya, ii, Hyderabad 1343, 214-18; ‘Abd al- 
Latif al-BaghdadI (A. Dietrich, NAWG, i (1964), 
no. 2, p. 106); Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Dimashki, 
K. Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 58-61; Khalil b. 
Aybak al-Safadi, K. al-Ghayth al-musadjdjam, i, 
Cairo 1305/1887, 9-13. 

The theoretical expositions and speculations of the 
alchemists were partly complete in themselves, and 
aur completed by experiments in the laboratory. 

experiences gained in such experiments gave 
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again rise to new writings and theories. It is probable 
that alchemy had a greater part in the development 
of experimental science than medicine, 

physics and astronomy (see L. Thorndike, A history 
of magic and experimental science, i-viii, London- 
New York 1923-58). An important experimental 
achievement was the oxidation of quicksilver which 
had been exposed continuously to a very slow fire 
over forty days. Pseudo-Madjriti describes the process 
in his K. Rutbat al-hakim and emphasises that the 
weight of the matter was the same before and after 
the experiment (E. J. Holmyard, Makers of chemistry, 
Oxford 1931, 78). The furnishing of a chemical 
laboratory is very impressively pictured by Ibn 
Shuhayd (382-426/992-1035) (see J. Dickie, in al- 
Andalus, xxix (1964), 243-310). There were many 
apparatuses; the uthal (Latin aludel), used to distil 
and to sublimate, the kar‘ (cucurbit), a receiver over 
which was placed an alembic (al-anbik [g.v.]), melting- 
pots (balak, pl. bawalik), kilns (tanndy, pl. tandnir, 
Latin athannor) to generate high temperatures, phials 
(hkinnina), casseroles (hidr, tindjir), pans (sukurrudja) 
and mortars (Adwin), Many apparatus are named 
after their alleged inventors, like atdn Fithégharas, 
the “oven of Pythagoras”, the bir Zasim, the “pit 
of Zosimos" and the hammadm Mariya, the bain- 
marie (see A. Siggel, Verseichnis der Apparate und 
Geriite, die in arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften 
vorkommen, in Deutsche Ak. d. Wiss. mu Berlin, 
Institut fiir Orientforschung, no.1, Berlin 1950, 
91-100; E. J. Holmyard, Alchemical equipment, in 
Ch. Singer et alii, A history of technology, ii, Oxford 
1956, 731-52). 

With such apparatus, vessels and ovens the proce- 
dures (/adabir), i.e. certain chemical processes, were 
achieved. The methods of these procedures were 
essentially the same as those of Greek alchemy, and 
most of the Arabic fermini technici are translations 
of Greek notions. The “solution” (tahdil, Aber) of 
a matter is achieved by water, acids or lyes; the 
“putrefaction” (tafin, afjpic) is a process of de- 
composition furthered by water. Distillation and 
sublimation are indicated with fas‘id and tahfir, 
calcination with faklis. A substance is consolidated 
and fixed by tadjmid and ta‘kid, “Blanching” 
(tabyid, Aebxe@ots) indicates the making of silver, 
“reddening” (takmir) the making of gold. Many 
alchemists, however, use these and many other ex- 
pressions only symbolically or in a completely 
different meaning for fear that they might reveal 
their secret. Thus the understanding of alchemical 
texts is made extraordinarily difficult. 

Since the alchemists were obliged from the earliest 
times to keep their esoteric knowledge secret (see 
Pa Leidensis, ed. C. Leemans, Leiden 1843, i, 
10, 9: év &moxpigw tye O¢ peyadouvarhptov, 
undtva ), they used innumerable “pseudo- 
nyms”, not only for the processes but also for the 
matters and elixirs. The same matter was often 
indicated with dozens of different names, and con- 
versely, one and the same name was used to design 
different matters. These pseudonyms also have a 
Greek tradition. Thus the names of the planets serve 
as designations of the metals: al-shams is gold, al- 
kamar is silver, al-mirrikh is iron, etc. Certain words 
contain the characteristics of a matter: al-farrar 
“the fugitive’ is quicksilver, al-ashkar ‘‘the reddish” 
is copper, Often names of animals are used: al-“ukab 
“the eagle” may designate sal-ammoniac, al-Sabrab 
“the scorpion" and ‘unuk al-hayya “the snake- 
neck” can stand for sulphur, féwis al-barbaé “the 
peacock of the Egyptian temple” for copper. The 
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meaning of such pseudonyms varied from one 
author to the other and from one workshop to the 
other; they had no general validity. 

The first endeavours to solve this lexical problem 
were undertaken by the Arabs themselves: they 
composed glossaries or added to bigger theoretical 
works lists in which the meaning of the pseudonyms 
was explained. But the value of these lists is small. 
Only careful critical editions and competent lexico- 
graphical revisions of the sources may enable us to 
travel further in this thorny field, but in not a few 
cases it will probably be impossible to uncover now 
the original meaning of the alchemical recipes. 
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KIHA [see guna]. 

KINALIZADE, ‘ALA? av-pin SALI Cerest (916- | 
6 Ramadan 979/1510-22 January 1572), Ottoman 
scholar. His grandfather, ‘Abd al-Kadir from 











Isparta, was one of the tutors of Mehemmed the 
Conqueror, while his father was the Kadi Amr Allah, 
known also as a poet. His grandfather used to dye 
his beard with henna, hence was by-named kinalt 
(“the one with henna”), This nickname was applied 
to other members of the family as well. Kinallzade 
‘All was born in Isparta in 916/1510 where he had 
his elementary education. His first tutor was one of 
his relatives, the Kadi-‘asker Kadri Efendi. Then, 
he went to different madrasas and completed his 
education under such scholars as Ma‘lil Emir, 
Sinan, Merhaba, Kara Salih, and Ciwizade Muhyi 
al-Din. In 948/1541, he was assigned by the Shaykh 
al-Islam Abu 'l-Suaid (Ebiissu‘id) to the madrasas 
of Husim al-Din (the Husamiyye) in Edirne as 
miiderris. He next taught in the madrasas of Hamza 
Bey and Weil al-Din-oghl! Ahmed Pasha—both in 
Bursa—and in the two madrasas of Riistem Pasha, 
one in Kiitahya and the other in Istanbul, and in 
madrasas of Kbhisseki and Sem4niyye, also in Istan- 
bul. In the year of 966/1559, when the construction 
of the madrasas of the Siileymaniyye Mosque was 
completed, he was assigned to one of them as miider- 
ris, thereby reaching the highest of the academic 
ranks. In Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 970/July-August 1563, he 
was appointed as kadi of Damascus to succeed Kurd 
Celebi. He remained in Damascus nearly four years, 
after which he was appointed to Cairo and then to 
Bursa. Two years later he was appointed hadi of 
Edirne, after which he became &ddi of Istanbul. 
Shortly afterwards, in Muharram 979/June 1571 he 
became Kdadi-‘asker of Anatolia, This same year, 
while in Edirne with Selim II, he died (6 Ramadan/ 
22 January 1572) from an attack of gout, a complaint 
he had contracted during his earlier residence in 
Edirne. His funeral, attended by many of the states- 
men and scholars of his time, took place at the Eski 
Djimi‘, and he was buried in the so-called Nazir 
cemetery on the road to Istanbul. In his youth, ‘AII 
Efendi was famous for his memory and knew by 
heart numerous hadiths and poems in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish. He was versed in most of the branches 
of the knowledge of his time, including mathematics, 
astronomy and rhetoric; and while in Egypt his 
mastery of the Arabic language was admired by all. 
His son, Hasan Celebi, informs us that he wrote 
marginal notes to the Kashshdaf of al-Baydawi up to 
Strat al-Hiid and that he corrected other versions of 
these manuscripts. According to his son's Tedhkiret 
al-shuSara, ‘Atayi's Dhayl al-Shak@ik and ‘Othmanlt 
miPellifleri, his works may be summed up as fol- 
lows: (1) the Akhlaki-i ‘Al@i, his most famous work 
and an important source for the study of Ottoman 
culture. He completed this work on 25 Safar 973/21 
September 1565 when he was the #a@di of Damascus 
and dedicated it to ‘Alf Pasha, the Beglerbegi of 
Syria, hence its title AkAlak-i SAl@i (For an analysis 
of the work and its sources, and in particular for its 
dependence on the Akhlak-i Nasiri of Nasir al-Din 
TJasi, cf. the article by A. Adnan-Adivar in JA, iv, 
710-11), (2) his Diwén, which includes his poems in 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian; (3) the Hashiye-yi 
tadjrid. He taught fadjrid when he was miiderris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa at Bursa, and wrote 
these marginal notes at that time; (4) Hashiye-yi 
Durar u ghurar ila nisfihi; (5) the Kitab al-Karahat 
min al-Hidaya; (6) Risdlatani fi hakk al-wakif, writ- 
ten as a reply to Shah Mehmed Celebi who had 
criticised one of his fatwas when ‘Ali Efendi was 
kadi of Edirne; (7) the Es‘af; (8) the Risdlet al- 
sayfiyya wa 'l-kalemiyya; (9) the Hdshiye ‘ala 
Hasan Celebi li-Sharbs al-Mawabif; (10) his Miinshe?at; 
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(tz) the Hashiye-yi Kashshaf; (12) the —* 
Baydawi; (13) the Tabakdt-i Hanafiyya; (14) the 
Sharh-i Kaside-yi Burde. 

Bibliography: Kinallzide Hasan Celebi, . 
Tedhkiret al-shu‘ar®?; NewIzade ‘Atayl, Dhayl 
al-Shak@Pik (originally called Hadaig al-paka?ik 
fi takmilat al-Shaka@ ig), 164-8; Sidjill-t ‘Othmdni, 
iii, 501; ‘Othmanll méellifieri, i, 406; IA, s.v. 

(Meumep Cavugodézv) 

KINALIZADE, Hasan Ceres: (953-12 Shawwal 
rox2/1546 14 March 1604), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. He was born in Bursa where his father 
‘Ali Celebi (see the preceding article) was miliderris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa. He first followed the 
lectures of N&zir-zade Ramadan Efendi, who was 
miiderris between 967/1560 and 973/1562 at the 
Yefii ‘Alf Pasha Madrasa founded by Semiz ‘Ali 
Pasha in Istanbul. Afterwards he became a student 
of Abu ‘Il-Su‘id (Ebiissu‘id) Efendi. He began his 


career in 975/1567 as a méiderris at Bursa, One year | 


later, upon the assignment of his father as Radi of 


Edirne, he was transferred to the Cukhadji Hadjdji | 


Madrasa as a miderris. Later he became miiderris 
at the Sultaniyye Madrasa in Bursa, after which he 
taught at several madrasas in Istanbul, ultimately 
attaining an appointment to the Siileymaniyye. In 
Djumada al-Akhir 998/April 1590 he was appointed 
kadi of Damascus, following which he received the 
kada’s of Cairo again, Bursa, Gallipoli, Eyyiib and 
Eski Zaghra respectively. While in this last post he 
became ill and returned to Istanbul. He then re- 
quested and received the hada? of the small town of 
Reshid in Egypt, where he died shortly after his 
arrival, Although credited with several minor works, 
his fame rests on his biographical dictionary of the 
Ottoman poets, Tedhkiret al-shu‘ard’, the autograph 
of which is in the Library of Istanbul University 
(TY 1737). This is the fifth work in this genre after 
those by Sehi, Latifi, ‘Ahdi and ‘Ash!k Celibi. Though 
completed at 994/1586, his own copy shows later 
revision and corrections. It is dedicated to MurAd III 
and includes three sections: the first devoted to the 
sulfans, the second to the shehsddes and the third to 
poets proper, most of whom are also mentioned in 
previous fedhkires. Hasan Celebi made use of the 
tedhkire of Latifi [g.v.] and, in particular, that of 
‘Ashik Celebi. As may be seen from the alterations 
in his autograph, his method was to adopt the in- 
formation given by these two predecessors, recasting 
it in his own individual, elegant style. However, 
he sometimes criticises their views on the merits of 
certain poets and advances his own opinions. The 
information be has to give about the poets and scho- 
lars with whom he was personally acquainted gives 
his work a particular value. 

Bibliography: ‘Atayl, Shakd’ik al-nuSmaniyya 
dheyli, Istanbul 1269, 49%; Sidjill-i ‘Othméani, ii, 
127; Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry, iii, 199. 
For the tedhkire manuscripts, see Istanbul hitabli- 
hlart tarih-cografya yazmalars, vii, 588-97. 

(Meumep Cavugoéiv) 
KINANA 8. Kuuzayma, an Arab tribe, genea- 
logically related to Asad (b. Khuzayma) [g.v.]. The 
territories of Kinina were around Mecca from the 
Tih&ma on the south-west, where they were next to 
Hudhayl, to the north-east where they bordered on 
Asad. There were six main subdivisions of the tribe, 


though more are sometimes mentioned: al-Nadr (or | 


Kays), the ancestor of Kuraysh [y.v.], which is 
reckoned a separate tribe; Malik; Milkan (or Malkan); 
‘Amir; ‘Amr; ‘Abd Manat. The latter was further 
subdivided. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat was a strong group, 


| and included as parts Mudlidj, al-Du’il and Layth, 
as well as the more independent Damra. Ghifar [¢.v.] 
is sometimes reckoned to Damra and sometimes said 
; to be Ghifar b. ‘Abd Manat, Al-Harith b. ‘Abd 
| Manat was the main part of the Ababish [see gaBasn, 
end], who were probably a collection of small groups 
| without common ancestry (named as ‘Adal, al-Kara 
j and al-Dish, all ot B, al-Hiin b. Khuzayma, together 
| with B, al-Mustalik of Khuzi‘ and sometimes B. 
Libyan of Hudhayl). 
| History, At an early date Fihr, the common an- 
H cestor of all Kuraysh, was leader of Kinina when 
| they defeated a Himyarite force. His descendant 
Kusayy [q.v.] had the help of men of Kindna in the 
fighting which gave him control of Mecca, and his 
position was consolidated by the arbitration in his 
favour of Ya‘mar b, ‘Awf of Layth, though most of 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat opposed Kusayy. In the wars 
of the Fidjar [g.v.] the “day of Nakhia” resulted 
from the killing of a Kilabl by al-Barrad b. Kays, 
| @ man of Damra rejected by his tribe but protected 
by al-Du’il, and a falif of Harb b. Umayya (of 
| Kuraysh). In general, Kinana, including Bakr, sup- 
ported Kuraysh against Haw4zin, but some parts 
of Bakr continued to fee! hostility towards Kuraysh, 
especially after the chief of Bakr was killed in revenge 
for a youth of Kuraysh. Because of this matter 
| Kuraysh hesitated before setting out for Badr in 
} 624, until a man of Mudlidj guaranteed that Bakr 
| would not attack them from the rear. After this, 
| however, Bakr supported Kuraysh against Mubam- 
| mad, and it was an attack by Bakr on Muhammad's 
allies of Khuz3‘a which Jed to his conquest of Mecca 
in 630. In his force on this occasion Mubammad had 
| men from Ghifar, Damra and Layth. Little is heard 
| of the movements of Kindna after this. A prominent 
member of the tribe, Abu 'l-Aswad al-Du/all (q.v.], 
is known as a supporter of ‘AII, and is incorrectly 
alleged to be the founder of Arabic grammar. In 
230/844-5 al-Tabari mentions some Kin4na as still 
near Mecca but apparently weak. They are also 
recorded in the Hawran, and, in the 6th/r2th century, 
in Upper Egypt and the western delta. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 79 f., 430-2, etc.; 
Caussin de Perceval, Histoire des arabes avant 
Vislamisme, index; al-Kalkashandi, Subj al-a‘shd, 
i, 350f.; idem, Nihd@yat al-avab, mentions most 
subdivisions; Yakat, Mu‘djam al-buldan, index of 
tribes; Watt, Muhammad at Medina, index; Ibn 
Habib, Mushabbar, 156 f. (intercalators of months 
from Kinana), 195f. (al-Barrad), etc.; idem, 
Munammak, index; al-Azraki, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
61-4. (W. M. Watt) 
KINAYA (a.), a technical term of rhetoric 
corresponding approximately to “metonymy” and 
meaning the replacement, under certain conditions, 
of a word by another word which has a logical con- 
nection with it (from cause to effect, from containing 
to contained, from physical to moral, by apposition 
etc.), Etymologically, this term implies a sense of 
dissimulation found also in the word kumya [y.v.], 
which is considered by such a grammarian as al- 
Mubarrad (Kamil, 677) to be derived from kindya. 
Kindya constitutes a particular type of metaphor 
(isti“ava [g.v.]) and it is distinct from trope (madjaz 
(q.v.]) in that the latter is only to be understood if 
taken in its figurative sense (e.g. ra‘ayna 'I-ghayth 
‘we have caused the rain to feed”, where ghayth can 
only mean the grass appearing after a fall of rain). 
For some theorists, kindya covers allusion (of which 
the various forms are called ta‘vid, talwih, ramz, ima? 
and iskdra), but this is not so because, if it may be 
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taken both in its proper and its figurative sense, it 
demands, if it is to be genuinely understood, an effort 
of imagination on the part of the listener, who may 
otherwise turn a deaf ear; after al-Tha‘alibi, Ibn 
al-Athir saw fit to put together Aindya and ta‘rid 
in naw* xix of al-Mathal al-s@ir, so as to condemn 
the errors made by his predecessors in this regard 
and to make plain the differences which exist between 
the two concepts, On the other hand, euphemism, 
antiphrase and other methods of dissimulation of a 
more popular nature are to be included under the 
heading of hindya. 

In general, if we are to follow Ibn al-Athir, kindya 
describes a word or a group of words which may be 
interpreted either in their literal or figurative sense 
and are used to replace other words which are to be 
rejected, sometimes simply for considerations of style, 
sometimes out of respect for decency, avoiding the 
use of words likely to shock or judged to be of bad 
omen; a logical relation must however exist between 
the literal and the figurative, the kindya and the 
makni Sanhu. 

This is not the place to examine the other defini- 
tions proposed by the theorists and to take into 
account their disagreements regarding classification 
and nomenclature. We will simply observe that al- 
SakkakI distinguishes three types: (1) famthil or 
assimilation of one thing to another (e.g. maki al- 
thawb “clean of clothing” meaning ‘exempt from 
moral vice’’. (2) irdaf “implication”, a term which 
Kudama (Nakd, 88) invariably uses to the exclusion 
of kindva (e.g. fawil al-nidjad “with long crossbelt", 
meaning “tall in stature”, because the one cannot 
go without the other); in certain cases it is by a series 
of implications, more precisely of ridfs “pillion-riders” 
that the intended sense is reached (hathir al-ramdd 
“having a great quantity of ash" to express generos- 
ity, hospitality: in fact the abundance of ash implies 
successively abundance of fire, then of wood and of 
cooking for a large number of guests). (3) mudjdwara 
“proximity” or “association” (e.g. the container for 
the contained: zudjadja “bottle” = “wine'’). 

Studies and chapters devoted to Aindya coutain 
first a number of quotations from the Kur’in and 
from hadiths which may be interpreted as metono- 
mies; thus LXXIV, 4: wa-thiydba-ka fafahhir” and 
your clothing, purify" where thiyadb may be under- 
stood as meaning the soul, behaviour etc. Another 
characteristic example is provided by XX XVIII, 22/ 
23: la-ha tis’™ wa-tis‘ina naSdjat™ wa-li na‘djat™ 
wdhida, which is translated as “he has ninety-nine 
sheep and I have only one sheep”, but where some, 
influenced no doubt by popular usage according to 
which the wife is called na‘dja (al-Djabiz, Bukhala?, 
23, tr. Pellat, 40; Hayawdn, i, 212), see a kindya, 
There seems little purpose in providing extensive 
examples of the ways in which the followers of al- 
legorical interpretation (fa’wil) can take advantage 
of this concept of Aindya in order to justify all kinds 
of daring interpretations. 

It must be said that the fukahd? themselves are 
sometimes obliged to take it into account where 
they have to use verses directly concerning the 
Shari‘a, This is the case for example with IV, 46/43, 
V, 9/6 where two hindyas appear: aw djda ahad™ 
nin al-gh@ fi aw lamastumu 'l-nisd? “if one (of you) 
has come from the place hidden from view or if 
you have touched women”, then washing is obliga- 
tory; ghaif comes to mean latrines, then excrement, 
and lémasa may be taken in a literal sense of “touch- 
ing” or in the figurative sense of “having sexual 
relations with a woman”, so this verb is of a type 


which provokes discussions. Another notable ex- 
ample is the text which demands, for the application 
of the legal penalty to the fornicator, the presence 
of witnesses testifying that they have seen al-mil 
fi'l-mukubla “the needie in the container for kohl’’; 
but here the context leaves no doubt as to the true 
sense of the expression. 

In these last examples it is a case of euphemisms 
whose purpose is to “palliate the ugly” (taksin al- 
kabih), as al-Tha‘alibl says (Kindyat, 55), and it is 
the examples of this genre that the authors most 
often quote, borrowing them from the Kur’4n, from 
hadiths, from poetry; generally they concern woman, 
the sexual organs, defecation, various forms of un- 
cleanness and everything which is of bad omen. 
Some findyas testify to great finesse, notably that 
quoted by al-Mas‘id! (Murddj, vi, 350-4 = § 2550), 
where, in a letter addressed to al-Rashid, the word 
khaysurén “bamboo”, but also the name of the 
caliph’s mother, is replaced by hudban. Others how- 
ever are criticised, notably the use of Aba Aws to 
describe a stone (hadjar), because the father of Aws 
was called Hadjar (al-‘Askart, Sind‘alayn, 370). There 
was thus ample scope for the making of puns, and 
the humorists did not hesitate to take advantage of 
this. 

In the introduction to the Kitéb Mufakharat al- 
djawaéri wa 'l-ghilman, al-Dyabiz makes fun of the 
hypocrites who cover their faces upon hearing a 
crude word, recalling that the most pious of the 
Muslims and the Prophet himself did not hesitate to 
use such words, and he adds that these words were 
created in order to be used and that it would be 
necessary to withdraw them froin the Arabic language 
if one were not allowed to speak them. In the Kitab 
al-Hayawan (i, 33), he notes the unwillingness of his 
contemporaries to use the specific term for excre- 
ment and their habit of utilising a number of euphem- 
isms to describe latrines: makhradj, madhhab, khala’, 
hashsh/hushsk, mutawadda’, and excrement: radji‘, 
sibl, gha?it; others could be added to this list. An 
anecdote probably invented for specific purposes 
figures in several sources (al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, viii, 
330-3 = §§ 3490-2; al-Tha‘alibi, Kindyat, 31; al- 
Sharlsh!, Sharh, ed. Cairo 1314, ii, 270-1; al-Ibshthl, 
Mustfatraf, ii, 215-6; etc.): a man is the victim of a 
joke in bad taste, in that he is asking for the latrines 
and appealing to a group of singing girls who pretend 
not to understand him. He tries one by one about 
eight different terms supposed to belong to various 
regions of the Arabic-speaking world (but the 
variants are too numerous to permit the drawing up 
of a linguistic map on the basis of this anecdote); 
to the words quoted by al-Djabiz we may add here 
at least hant/, mustarih and mirhad. 

In this regard, W. Marcais (Euphémisme, 395-6) 
comments that in classical Arabic “the plurality of 
nomenclature sometimes contrasts with the sim- 
plicity of the items described. If the latter are by 
nature liable to shock, one’s tendency is to attribute 
this discrepancy between means and ends to the 
practice of euphemism.” It is quite possible in fact 
that, independent of dialectical variants, the abund- 
ance of synonyms is sometimes due to the listing, 
by the lexicographers, of euphemistic terms whose 
origin is not indicated, It is thus for example that 
Ibn Manziir lists, according to Ibn Khalawayh, 
eight verbs meaning “to menstruate” (s.v. root 
&.y.d.); hddat can in fact be replaced by: nafi/usat, 
darasat, tamithat, dahikat, kédat, akbarat and s@mat, 

It is not impossible that certain of the euphemisms 
which figure in the dictionaries belong to the language 
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of slang, but it is not always easy to determine the 
degree of decency of such and such a term of which 
the satirists make considerable use. In this connec- 
tion, we quote only one epigram of Di‘bil (SAbd al- 
Karim al-Ashtar, Shi‘r Di‘dil, Damascus 1384/1964, 
204) where the sixth verse contains the word &sththa, 
“cucumber” the sense of which is all the more readily 
understood because of the appearance in verse four 
of tis‘in “ninety” which means the anus. This last 
hindya is borrowed from dactylonomy (hisdd al- 
‘ubad (q.v.]), which supplies a large number of less 
obscene examples (e.g. 93” or ‘‘99’"" = miser”); 
see now Ch. Pellat, Textes arabes relatifs a la dactylo- 
nomie, Paris 1977, 21-2 and passim. 

As a result of its undeniable expressiveness, to 
which the numerous examples cited by rhetoricians 
bears witness, the hindya preserves all its force in 
colloquial Arabic, for not only do slang expressions 
abound here, but also convention demands a strict 
caution in circles where superstitions continue to be 
strong. To antiphrase (bsir ‘‘clear-seeing” for “blind”, 
already found in the name of Ab@ ‘AI! al-Basir (see 
at-Basir], who lost his sight; with this may be 
compared Kur’in, XI, 89/87; inna-ka la-anta 
"L-halimu 'l-rashid “truly you are long-suffering and 
just”, which must be interpreted in the contrary 
sense), to designation by a verb without subject 
kanet shayha layha “the situation was lamentable"), 
by an adverb or a pronoun (‘and-hd hddak “she is 
having her menstrual period”; cf. in a verse of Abi 
Nukhayla, Aghdni, xx, 382, harraktu-had, where the 
pronoun refers to an obscene word not expressed 
(likewise adu‘u-hu, in Yakiit, Irshdd, xvi, 209, |. 3 
from bottom), and 1o euphemism pure and simple 
(in Morocco, fakhar “glorious” to describe coal 
(fakm) because of its black colour), there are to be 
added voluntary alteration (fas‘id [t7s‘ud] “you shall 
be happy” for the number “nine” because tas‘a 
also means “you shall be a beggar”), borrowing from 
other languages (the Turko-Persian shishma for 
latrines”), the refusal to specify (‘‘those who are 
not to be named” = the djinns) and other procedures. 
On this subject, one can only refer to W. Margais, 
Nouvelles observations sur Veuphémisme dans les 
parlers arabes maghribins, in Ann. de I'Inst. de 
Philol. et d’Hist. Or. ef Slaves of Brussels (Mélanges 
Isidore Lévy), xiii (1953), 331-98. For Berber, see 
E. Destaing Interdictions de ire en berbére, in 
Md. René Basset, Paris 1928, ii, 177-277- 
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TAWRIYA and the bibl. to 1sti‘Ara, (Cu. Pettat) 

KINDA, a South Arabian tribal group, whose 
descent, real or imaginary, from Kahlin correctly 
identifies them as Arabs and distinguishes them, as 
it does the Azd, from Himyar and other non-Arab 
inhabitants of South Arabia. The tribe spread all 
over Arabia in the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., from 
the south to the centre to the north, and played a 
decisive role in the military, political, and cultural 
history of the peninsula before the rise of Islam. 

1. The pre-Islamic period. 
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are descended al-Sakiin and al-Sakdsik. The more 
distinguished branch was Mu‘iwiya, and within 
Bani Mu‘awiya, the house of Hudjr, nicknamed Akil 
al-Murdr, became the most illustric us. 


Genealogical table of the Band Akil al-Murdr 
Hudjr (Akil al-Murar) 





“Amr (al-Maksiir) 
(In Nadjd) 


Mu‘awiya (al-Djawn) 
(In Yamama) 


Al-Harith 


Hudir Salama Shurabbil Ma‘di-Karib 


Imrw? al-Kays ‘Amr Kays Yazid 


It was this Hudjr who, in the second half of the 
5th century and supported by the power of Himyar, 
moved into central and northern Arabia and assumed 
supremacy over the Arab tribes of Ma‘add. One of 
the celebrated Ayydm, battle days of the Arabs, 
Yawm al-Baradan, involves him with Ziy4d b. al- 
Habila, the Salihi client-king of Byzantium. It was 
his descendants, the Bani Akil al-Murdr, that 
dominated the political and military scene in Arabia 
for almost a century. He was succeeded by his son 
‘Amr, nicknamed al-Maksir, while his younger son 
Mu‘awiya (nicknamed al-Djawn) ruled over al- 
Yam4ma. Neither was distinguished, and it was his 
grandson, al-Harith b. ‘Amr, who became the best- 
known member of the house, an international figure 
known not only to the Arabs of the peninsula but 
also to Persia and Byzantium and to their Arab 
clients, the Lakhmids and the Ghassanids. Around 
500 A.D. his two sons, Hudjr and Ma‘di-Karib, 
mounted an offensive against the Byzantine border 
and in 502 A.D. the Empire had to conclude a peace 
treaty with al-H4rith. For a short time he ruled over 
Hira, adopting Mazdakism during the reign of the 
Persian king Kawad. Then leaving al-Hira, he went 
over to the Byzantines, who assigned to him a 
phylarchate in Palestine, but he quarreled with 
Diomede, the dux of that province, and fled to the 
desert where he was killed in 528 A.D. either by the 
Lakhmid Mundhir or by a member of the tribe of 
Kalb. 

Al-Harith had divided the Arab tribes of Ma‘add 
among his four sons, Hudir, Shurahbil, Salama, and 
Ma‘di-Karib. After his death, rivalries broke out 
among them and brought about a bloody engage- 
ment, the first day of al-Kulab, in which Shurabbil 
was killed. Then the tribe of Asad rose against Hudjr 
and killed him. It was at this juncture, after the 
violent death of al-Harith when the power of Kinda 
was in disarray, that Byzantium sent its two diplo- 
mats, Julian and Nonnosus, ca, 530 A-D., to Himyar, 
Ethiopia, and Kinda for an alliance against the 
Persians. The services of Kinda were indispensable, 
and Byzantine diplomacy was finally able to compose 
differences between the Himyaris and the Kindls 
by withdrawing Kays (probably the son of Salama) 
from central Arabia and arranging for the division 
of his dominion between his two brothers, Yazid and 
‘Amr. Kays visited Constantinople and was given 
a command in Palestine. 

In the second half of the 6th century, the power 
of Kinda in central and north Arabia was clearly 


From Kinda (a latab, nickname for Thawr) are | disintegrating. In addition to the fratricidal wars 
descended Mu‘4wiya and Ashras, and from the latter | among the sons of al-Harith in Nadjd, the Banu 
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‘l-Rjawn branch in al-Yamama allowed themselves | 
to be involved in the inter-tribal feuds of Tamim and _ the time of the Prophet and in Islamic times, In 


‘Amir; these resulted in the two battles of Shi‘b 
Djabala and Dhi Nadjab, which proved disastrous 
to the Banu 'I-Djawn. So precarious had the position 
of Kinda become that the tribe, according to the 
sources, decided to go back to its original home in 
Hadramawt. 

A century or so of rule over such a vast area in 
the Arabian peninsula calls for an assessment of the 
role of Kinda in Arab history; (1) The dominion of 
Kinda represents the first attempt, however forcible, 
to impose unity on the tribes of central and northern 
Arabia; but this unity could not have been achieved 
without the support of Himyar. (2) Kinda brought 
from the Himyari South a tradition of sedentary 
life; it ruled the Arabs from such urban spots as 
Ghamr Dhi Kinda, Batn Akil, and Hadjar. (3) The 
house of Akil al-Murar adopted Christianity, and 
must have been an important factor in disseminating 
it in central and northern Arabia. The most important 
Arabic Christian inscription of pre-Islamic times, 
commemorating the erection of a church in al-Hira, 
is that of Hind, daughter of al-Harith b. ‘Amr; and 
the Banu ‘l-Diawn must have done their share in 
spreading Christianity in al-Yamdma. (4) Kinda 
contributed towards the spread of literacy among 


the Arabs and one Bishr b. ‘Abd al-Malik (from the | 


Sakiin) is said to have learnt the art of Arabic 


where he settled and married a sister of Abii Sufyan. 
(s) Kinda’s greatest contribution, however, to the 
cultural life of the Arabs was Imru? al-Kays [¢.v.], 
the foremost poet of pre-Islamic Arabia. Through 
him and through the unification of the Arab tribes 
for a century, Kinda accelerated the development of 
a common and standard Arabic language, transcend- 
ing dialectal differences, a circumstance that attained 
its fullest significance with the rise of Islam. 

While the Band Akil al-Murar were making history 
in the Fertile Crescent as well as in central and north 
Arabia, other Kindi groups were not idle in the 


the tribe retained sume of its power and influence in 


addition to the Bani Mu‘iwiya, the Ashrasls, 
especially the Sakiinis, now come to the fore, and 
within the Sakin the Tudjibis become the most 
important group. The Kindis crossed the paths of 
Mubammad, the caliphs, and their governors, who 
enlisted their talents in the service of Islam, as is 
clear from the many personages listed in the pages 
of such works as Ibn Hazm's Djamhara, They appear 
at critical junctures in the history of Islam, displaying 
the same unruliness and spirit of independence that 
had characterised their tribal ethos in pre-Islamic 
times. 

Al-Ash‘ath b. Kays [g.v.] led the delegation of 
Kinda to Medina and accepted Islam, and so did four 
other Kindi chiefs, Mikhwas, Mishrah, Djamad and 
Abda‘a, leading another branch of Kinda (in some 
sources the four chiefs are associated with the Ha- 
dramawt delegation); Tudjib also sent a delegation 
and accepted Islam. In 9/630 the SakGini Ukaydir b. 
‘Abd al-Malik, master of the strategic point Dimat 
al-Djandal in northern Arabia, submitted to Khalid 
b. Walid. Perhaps the best measure of the continuing 
importance of Kinda in the newly-emerging world 
of Islamic Arabia is the fact that Muhammad con- 
tracted marriages with two, possibly three, KindI 
princesses, but these do not seem to have been 


, consummated. 
writing in al-HIra and to have taught it in Mecca, © 


south, where they rebelled against, as well as fought | 


for, the Himyaris, with whom their relations as 
auxiliaries and clients remained close. They fought for 
Himyar against the Lakhmid Mundhir, against 
Nadjrén and the Ethiopians, and also for Abraha 
(g.v.]. A measure of the military power of Kinda, in 
both the north and the south, is provided by the 
fact that of the twenty-one Djarrariin (pl. of Djarrar, 
“leader of a thousand”, chiliarch) of Yaman, eleven 
were Kindis. Their military role in the south is 
evidenced by references to them in the Sabaean 
inscriptions (see below, Appendix). 

The Arabic sources corroborate the Sabaean in- 
scriptions on the importance of Kinda in the south 
and give prominence to Kays b. Ma‘di-Karib, also 
a member of Mu‘awiya but from the family of Banu 
"l-Harith. He was the lord of Kinda in Hadramawt, 
and is known to have adopted Judaism. Al-A‘sha 
eulogised him and the famous al-Ash‘ath [g.v.] was 
his son. Kinda is counted among the Arab tribes 
who adopted Judaism in pre-Islamic times, and it 
must have been this Kinda in the south that became 


Judaised. Their Judaism could possibly support the | 


view that the Nasa’a (those in charge of intercalation 
in the pre-Islamic calendar) had been Kindis before 
the tribe of Kinana took over the function after one 
of them had married a Kindi princess, 

2. The Islamic period. 

Although it was in pre-Islamic times that Kinda, 


sc. Kindat al-Mulik, “Royal Kinda”, had its heyday, | 


After the death of Muhammad, Kinda led a furious 
insurrection in Hadramawt, in which al-Ash‘ath and 
the four chiefs mentioned above were involved, and 
it was with great difficulty that the insurrection was 
finally put down; the four chiefs were killed, and 
Abd Bakr spared the life of al-Ash‘ath, who espoused 
the cause of Islam enthusiastically, fighting at both 
al-Yarmik and al-Kadisiyya and later with ‘AII at 
Siffin. Other Kindis distinguished themselves in the 
conquests: Shurabbil b. Hasana was one of the three 
or four main commanders appointed by Aba Bakr 
for the conquest of al-Shiim or Syria and his front 
was al-Urdunn, which be conquered and later gov- 
erned. Al-Simt b. al-Aswad, a member of Mu‘awiya, 
and al-Ash‘ath b. MPnas, a Sakiini, took part in the 
conquest of Hims; the first is credited with the divi- 
sion of the city into quarters in which the Muslims 
settled. 

It was during the caliphate of ‘U{hman that Kinda 
took part in what proved to be the turning point in 
the history of Islam, namely, the murder of the 
fourth Orthodox caliph. Many of the Sakdnis had 
settled in Egypt, and in the rising against ‘Uthman 


| they formed part of the Egyptian party of rebels 





which advanced against Medina, The weapon that 
actually killed ‘Uthman was wielded by a Tudjibl, 
Kinana b. Bishr by name, and two other Sakinis 
are also associated with the murder. A memorable 
event in the Second Civil War of Islam is also as- 
sociated with a Kindi. It was al-Husayn b. Numayr, 
a Sakini, whose catapults rained stones upon the 
Haram when in 64/683 he conducted for the Umay- 
yad Caliph, Yazid, the siege of Mecca, during which 
the Ka‘ba caught fire and was burnt down. More 
revelatory of the atavistic rhythm in the history of 
Kinda in Islamic times is the career of ‘Abd al- 


' Rahmén, commonly known as Ibn al-Agh‘ath [g.v.], 


a member of Mu‘iwiya, vividly aware of his Kindi 
and South Arabian origins and worthy of his grand- 
father al-Ash‘ath. After extending the boundaries 
of the Dar al-Islim by his invasion of ZAbulistin in 
80-1/699-700, he raised the standard of revolt and 
marched against al-Hadjdjadj in “Irak, where he was 


120 


finally beaten at the battle of Dayr al-DjamAdjim. 

It was, however, in the Islamic Occident, in far- 
away Spain and as late as the sth/r1th century, 
during the period of the Mulitk al-tawaif, that the 
Kindis, unruly and rebellious as ever, achieved what 
figures such as Ibn al-Ash‘ath in the Orient had been 
unable to achieve, namely, the carving out for them- 
selves of an independent political existence, however 
shortlived this proved to be, The Tudijibids settled 
in Sarakusta (Saragossa), Darawka (Daroca) and 
Kal‘at Ayyib, in which cities they ruled, as they 
did also in al-Mariyya (Almeria), if the Bani Sumadih 
were indeed Tudjibids, as is probable. Clainis made by 
such historians as Ibn Khaldin that the Dhu 'I-Na- 
nids [¢.v.] of Toledo and the Aftasids [¢.v.] of Badajoz 
were Tudjibids, do not seem to have been substanti- 
ated by recent research, which affiliates them rather 
to a Berber ancestry. 
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Appendix. The relations of Kinda with Saba 
and Himyar. 

Pre-Islamic Sabaean inscriptions furnish us with 
some useful references to Kinda in its epigraphic 
South Arabian form Xdt. Unfortunately, one of the 
earliest of those references is not at present securely 
dateable, since the precise chronology of the Sabaean 
texts is still in dispute; however, a date in the 3rd 
century A.D. seems possible. This text, Ja 576 
(published in full by A. Jamme, Sabacan inscriptions 
from Mahram Bilgts, Baltimore 1962), according to 
a recent re-interpretation offered by A. F. L, Beeston 
(Notes on Old South Arabian lexicography VIII, in 
Le Muséon, Ixxxvi (1973), 448-51), depicts for us a 
situation in which M&lik king of Kinda was head of a 
confederation in which a certain Imru? al-Kays b. 
‘Awt, called “king of the KHSST”, was a subordinate 
member; the latter committed an act of agression 
against Saba, as a result of which the king of Kinda 
and his shaykhs were forced under duress to surrender 
the of the actual offender, to pay an in- 
demnity, and to give hostages to the Sabaeans. 

In two other texts of approximately similar date 
(Ja 660 and 665) we find Kinda and Madhbidj, to- 
gether with other bedouin groups, placed under the 
overall control of a Sabaean official with the title 
“kabir of the Arabs of the king of Saba, and Kinda, 
and Madhbbidj etc,”, and evidently acting as bedouin 
auxiliaries of the Sabaean army. In an inscription 
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published by Sharafaddin (Yemen, Ta‘izz 1961, 44, 
bottom left), a mixed force of Kindi 
Arabs and other elements, was commanded by two 
individuals bearing the title ‘wdzé* of Saba”. 

In the early 6th century A.D,, the Himyarite king 
Yasuf (= Dha Nuwa4s (¢.v.]) was similarly employing 
Kindis, together with members of the Murad and 
Madhbidj tribes, under the control of a Sabaean 
commander belonging to the Yaz?an (in Islamic 
sources Yazan) family, as auxiliaries in his campaigns 
in central Arabia; see Ry. 508.7. (G. Ryckmans, In- 
scriptions sud-arabes X* ser., in Le Muséon, Ixxvi 
(1953), 296) from Kawkab, an isolated rock north- 
east of the Kfira mountains and on the edge of the 
Empty Quarter, 

In the mid-6th century, the Himyarite king Abraha 
{¢.v.] claims to have installed a certain Yazid b. 
Kabsha as “‘his khalifa over Kinda"; it appears that 
this Yazid later revolted, but was defeated by the 
Himyarites and forced to renew his allegiance in the 
year 657 of the Himyarite era (Corpus inscriptionum 
semiticarum, iv, 541). Five years later, in 662 of the 
Himyarite era, Kinda was again campaigning in 
support of the Himyarites, this time being given 
the particular mission of pinning down the ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘a tribe [¢.v.] while the king was engaged 
on military operations elsewhere (Ry. 506, op. cit., 
277). (A. F. L. Beeston) 

at-KINDI, ‘ABD at-MASIH .. IsHAx, the name 
given to the author of a defence of Christianity 
presented in the forms of a letter written in response 
to that of a Muslim friend, named ‘Abd Allah b. 
IsmA‘il al-Hashimi, who invited his correspondent to 
embrace Islam, The names of these two characters 
are supplied only by al-Biriinl (d. after 442/1050 
[g.v.]) in a reference that he makes to this defence in 
his Chronology (ed. Sachau, 205). In fact, the author 
of the two letters, who states in the prologue that he 
does not wish to mention the names of the cor- 
respondents “for a certain reason”, speaks only of a 
Hashimi and a Kindi. But it should also be noted 
that the headings of certain manuscripts supply the 
name of Ya‘kib b. Ishak al-Kindi, not to be con- 
fused with the name of the first Muslim philosopher 
(d. 256/870 {¢.v.}). 

The authorship of this defence is the object, among 
orientalists, of serious disagreements concerning his 
period and his sect. Taking as evidence the historical 
data supplied by the text, mention of the caliph 
al-Ma’min (198-218/813-33), of the sack of Mecca by 
Abu 'l-Saray4 (199/815) and of the revolt of Babak 
al-Khurram! (204/819), W. Muir believes that the 
date of the composition of the letter can be fixed at 
215/830. But L. Massignon believes the composition 
to be later than the year 300/912, seeing that the 
author has borrowed from al-Tabari (d. 310/923) his 
criticism of an opinion of the Hanbali al-Barbahari 
(d. 329/940). Similarly, observing a parallelism be- 
tween certain criticisms contained in the letter and 
in a work of the Muslim heretic Ibn al-Rawandi 
(d. 298/gr0), P. Kraus concludes that the Christian 
author borrowed these criticisms from the latter and 
therefore the letter can only have been composed at 
the beginning of the 4th/roth century. 

As for the sect to which the author of the apology 
belunged, the majority of orientalists make him a 
Nestorian, as is moreover indicated explicitly by his 
Muslim friend in his letter. The fact that he himself 
mentions the convent (‘wmr) of al-Karkh, a suburb 
of Baghdad, and Sabat al-Mada’in, near Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, confirm this idea. But Massignon, con- 
sidering that the distinction between the essence and 
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the attributes of the act is an “adaptation to Christian 
theology of the tenets of Islamic Aaldm", is led to 
identify the author with the celebrated Jacobite 
philosopher Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 364/974). Similarly, 
M.-Th. de Alverny, on the basis of a passage in the 
Latin translation which treats the Nestorians as 
heretics, makes the author of the letter a Jacobite 
philosopher who, according to a concluding passage 
figuring only in the Latin version and a Karghini 
manuscript (Paris B, N. syr. 204), must have com- 
posed a work against Arius, 

Now the publication of the work of a Jacobite 
theologian of the beginning of the 3rd/gth century, 
Abi Rita Habib b. Khidma, shows that, contrary 
to the opinion of Massignon, this distinction be- 
tween the divine attributes dates from a period con- 
siderably before that of Yahya b. ‘Adi, since it is 
found in the work of Ab Ra’ita, from whom the 
author of the letter borrowed it, as well as the whole 
of the philosophical-theological section dealing with 
the unity of God (ed. G. Graf, CSCO, oxxx, §-10). 
As for the fact of a Nestorian author borrowing 
from a Jacobite a discussion of the unity of God, this 
is not surprising, since there was no difference of 
opinion between them on this point, 

Similarly, the publication of the Latin version has 
shown that in this version, conforming to the original 
Arabic, the Muslim tells his correspondent that of all 
the Christians, the Jacobites profess the worst doc- 
trine while the Nestorians, his friends, are closer to 
the Muslims (379); and it is clear that the passage 
in the Latin version which describes the Nestorians 
as heretics (413), and which is nowhere corroborated 
by the Arabic text, arises from the fact that the 
translator has “revised” the text in a “Catholic” 
manner (400); as for the concluding passage where 
there is mention of a work against Arius, it seems, 
judging from its content and style, that it does not 
belong to the original text, and that it is a later 
addition. 

Finally, it should be noted that in a Karshini 
manuscript (Paris, B. N. syr. 205), the text of the 
letter of the Muslim has been revised in manner 
favourable to the Jacobites, the name of the Jaco- 
bites being replaced by that of the Nestorians and 
vice-versa, and the writing of the name of Cyrillus 
being distorted (fol. 3b). 

Presented as the work of a Nestorian Christian, 
a senior official at the court of al-Ma’min, this 
defence of Christianity is also a refutation of Islam, 
and is thoroughly documented, assessing the respect- 
ive worth of the two religions from a historical and 
moral] viewpoint. Translated into Latin in r141, by 
Peter of Toledo and revised by Peter of Poitiers, the 
letter of al-Kind! played a very important role, in 
the East as well as in the West, in the polemic be- 
tween Christians and Muslims. 
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Al-KINDI, ABO ‘UMAR MUHAMMAD 8, 
YoOsur a:-Tupyjlal, historian of Egypt, was born 
on yawm al-nahr (10 Dhu "|l-Hidjdja) 283/18 January 
897 and died on Tuesday, 3 Ramadan 350/Wednesday, 
16 October 961. He heard al-NasiI, the author of 
the Sunan, when the latter lectured in Egypt, and 
appears to have lectured on hadith himself. Among 
his teachers and historical informants, Ibn Kudayd 
(d. 312/924-5) seems to have been the most important 
one. His principal transmitters (cf. his Judges) was 
Ibn al-Nahbds (323-416/935-1025). This is about all 
that is known of his life. The authentic information 
goes back mostly to his contemporary, the historian 
al-Farghani, who mentioned him in his continuation 
of al-Tabari's Ta’rikh; this information has fortu- 
nately been preserved in biographical notices added 
in Ms. Brit. Mus, add. 23, 324. The name of the 
town where he was allegedly born is in fact to be 
read yawm al-nabr; this shows that no independent 
biographical information is preserved in the notice 
on al-Kindi in al-Makrizi's Muka/fa, reproduced by 
N. A. Koenig, The history of the governors of Egypt, 
New York 1908, 1, n. 5. 

Al-Kindtl's Histories of the (1) Governors (wulat) 
and (2) Judges (kudat) of Egypt are preserved in the 
above-mentioned Brit, Mus, manuscript. The defini- 
tive edition, provided with a careful introduction, is 
that of R. Guest, (GMS xix, Leyden-London 1912, 
reprinted in 1964, re-edition of the Governors by 
Husayn Nagsir, Beirut 1379/1959). The Governors 
end with the year 334/946; they were briefly con- 
tinued in the preserved ms. for a few decades to 
the coming of the Fatimids. The Judges end with 
the year 246/861 in the preserved text; they were 
perfunctorily supplemented by two hands through 
the first third of the sth/rrth century. Both works 
contain important information, and are early rep- 
resentatives of provincial historiography. As to 
political history, they afford a glimpse into events 
as seen from outside the centre of empire. As to 
judicial history, they reveal a good deal about legal 
institutions and practices. We may suspect, however, 
that they do not really compensate for the loss of 
the older, and early Fatimid, literature on Egyptian 
history. In Mamldk times, al-Kindi’s works together 
with what was then still known of the literature now 
apparently lost, were much used. 

Al-Kind! is further credited with works on (3) the 
Mawali (known from a considerable number of 
quotations), (4) the Xhifat of Egypt, (5) the Khandak& 
(the trench made by [bn Djabdam around Fustat in 
65/684, cf. Governors, 46), (6) the Great Mosque of the 
Ahl al-Raya (the mosque of ‘Amr), (7) the Western 
Contingents (al-djund al-gharbi or al-adjndd al- 
ghardbd), and (8) Marwan b. al-Dja‘d, presumably 
the last Umayyad caliph (unless it dealt rather with 
al-Sari b. al-Hakam). (5) and (6) may have been 
parts of (4). The assumption that he also wrote an 
independent history (see Brockelmann, in ET’, s.v. 
al-Kindi) is quite uncertain. 

A brief treatise on the Fada@il Misr was compiled 
by al-Kindi's otherwise unknown son ‘Umar in the 
third quarter of the 4th/roth centary. lis author- 
ship is indicated with some confusion at the begin- 
ning of the work and appears supported by the list 
of sources used, ending with Aba ‘Umar al-Kindi 
and Ibn Yinus, Its transmitter was again Ibn al- 
Nabb4s, Later authors took it for a work by Abi 
‘Umar himself. It was first edited with a Danish 
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translation by J. Ostrup, in Oversigt over det Kongelige 
Danske Videnshabernes Selshab Forhandlinger, Copen- 
hagen 1896, 173-245. Another edition, by I. A. al- 
‘Adawi and ‘AI! M, ‘Umar, appeared in Cairo in 
1971 (including a reproduction of two pages of the 
‘AkkA ms. supposedly dating from the sth/rrth 
century). Neither edition is complete with respect 
to the use of the available mss. material. 
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AL-KINDI, Asd YoOsur Ya‘gis b. IsuAx, ‘'The 
philosopher of the Arabs” whose distinguished 
genealogy is obligingly given by the bio-biblio- 
graphers, was born before the end of the 2nd/8th 
century and died in about the middle of the 3rd/oth 
(perhaps approximately 185-252/801-66). 

An eminent universal scholar and philosopher, he 
lived in a period of intellectual ferment in the sphere 
of the sciences as well as in that of kalam: the period 
of the translations, and of the controversies con- 
cerning Mu‘tazilism. 

He was a companion of the caliphs al-Ma’min and 
al-Mu‘tasim. To the latter he dedicated notably his 
On first philosophy, and to his son Ahmad, who was 
a pupil of his, he dedicated a number of other 
treatises. His association with these two sovereigns, 
plus the fact that he fell into disfavour during the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil (and was even deprived tem- 
porarily of his extensive library), lead one to suspect 
at least a tendency towards Mu‘tazilism on his part. 
This hypothesis is supported by several passages 
from his known works (where there are references to 
the negation of the divine attributes or to the ex- 
cellence of the works of God), as well as by the titles 
of works which are known only from the bibliog- 
raphies. The latter show the extent and the variety 
of the work of al-Kindi: almost 250 titles (according 
to the Fikrist) concerning all the sciences cultivated 
in his day (these include astrology but not alchemy, 
which he regarded as a form of trickery), also techni- 
cal subjects of particular interest to the ruling classes 
with whom he was associated: the manufacture of 
glass, jewellery, armour and perfume. 

It is impossible to give a complete account of 
al-Kindt’s thought because of the relatively small 
number of documents which has survived (less than 
40 extant titles, as many of them philosophical as 
scientific; the task of editing and evaluating a 
number of unpublished ones is as yet incomplete). 
In the meantime, one can sketch the general outline, 
or at least note certain significant features, on the 
basis of the available texts. 

His general philosophical position is best expressed 
in the introductory chapter of On first philosophy. 
Besides certain definitions and technical statements 
concerning philosophy, sc, the principles of philos- 
ophy, the four “causes”, the four “scientific ques- 
tions", there is to be found there what is in effect 
both an advertisement for, and a defence of, philos- 
ophy (it should be remembered that this treatise 
is dedicated to the caliph). 

Taking as bis inspiration, and sometimes borrowing 
literally from, the opening of a book of Aristotle's 
Methaphysics, of which he quotes a passage (without, 
however, acknowledging his source), al-Kindi des- 
cribes the progressive accumulation of true know- 
ledge which has come about in the course of time, 
thanks to the efforts of the philosophers: from this 
he infers that “the truth must be acquired, from 
whatever source it comes”, and the statements of 


| the philosophers must be re-examined and com- 
pleted. He violently criticises the opponents of 
philosophy who attack it in the name of religion, 
while they themselves, he says, are without religion. 
The content of “the science of things and their true 
nature”, that is to say philosophy, is identical to 
that of the message of the prophets: the science of 
divine sovereignty and divine unity, the science of 
morality and ethics. Finally, a brief quotation from 
Aristotle's Protreptic (again not acknowledged), ac- 
cording to which it is logically impossible not to be 
a philosopher, is followed by a prayer invoking the 
assistance of God in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Thus al-Kindi sets forth an intellectual orientation 
doubly opposed to that of the traditionalists; ac- 
cording to him, knowledge can come from various 
sources and can still be expected to develop; but 
equally, he claims to respect the prophetic message. 
In precisely the same spirit his epistle Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works compares human 
knowledge (‘ilm insdni) with divine knowledge (“iim 
ilahi); whereas the first depends on prolonged effort 
and preparation regulated according to a precise 
scheme, God inspires the prophets, when He so 
desires, and without them having recourse to the 
methods of “human knowledge”, with a type of 
revelation condensed into a few phrases whose sense 
the philosopher can only explain at the cost of a 
lengthy process of elucidation, 

This position of al-Kindl’s, with regard to the 
sciences and to philosophy, derived from various 
sources on the one hand, to revelation and religious 
speculation on the other, emerges also in some ways 
from the information supplied by the bio-bibliog- 
raphers. These emphasise that al-Kindi had an 
unequalled acquaintance with the ancient sciences 
(Ibn al-Nadtm), that he of all the Islamic philosophers 
was closest to Aristotle (Ibn al-Djuldjul), that he 
studied in depth the various branches of Greek, 
Persian and Indian wisdom (Kifti); but also that he 
combined in his works the principles of the Law and 
those of the rational sciences (Bayhakl) and that 
he wrote an essay on fawhid according to the methods 
of the logicians (Ibn al-Djuldjul). 

Also, in a systematic list of his works such as is 
first to be found in the Fihrist, one notes the section 
of “books of dialectic” or of ‘‘controversy” (Autub 
djadaliyya), many of which must have dealt with 
specific problems of kala, such as prophecy, istifa‘a, 
divine unity, the creation of the body, of the atom, 
ete. 

As regards the Greek philosophers, al-Kind! men- 
tions by name Plato and Aristotle and hardly any 
others, We know on the one hand that he used the 
Treatise on the heavens of Aristotle, that he com- 
missioned a translation of his Metaphysics and revised 
the translation of the Theology which was attributed 
to him. But careful scrutiny of his works shows that 
he must have been acquainted, directly or indirectly, 

| with certain others, such as Epictetus, Proclus and 

| probably John Philoponus; we find also echoes of 
the last phase of the teaching of the school of Alex- 
andria as it is expressed notably in the writings of 
David. These various references to other authors and 
implied borrowings pose many problems, both 
historical and critical, which are far from being 
solved. Without doubt there are questions still to 
be asked. 

| The variety of these borrowings poses in addition 

, a philosophical problem, which could only be solved 
by examining the entire corpus of works of our author 
and his precise chronology, and examining the con- 
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sistency and the development of his thought, and 
his vocabulary as well. 

Without attempting to enter into the details of the 
philosophy of al-Kindi as it is known to us, we can 
say that he adopted from the Aristotelian tradition 
a certain number of concepts (the four causes, the 
categories of change etc.) and of propositions (the 
finiteness of the world, the impossibility of a corporeal 
infinitude as an act, the mechanics of intellectual 
perception ete.); from the Platonist tradition, he 
takes speculation on the soul in its relationship with 
the body and with the divine light and on its ascent 
to and beyond the heavens. Parenetic and semi- 
mystical in this last case, his style and method are 
by times extremely precise, very abstract, strained, 
proceeding freely and methodically by means of 
axioms and deductions of a geometrical regularity. 

On the other hand, al-Kind!, who ceases to follow 
the Greeks where they are in disagreement with the 
Kur’anic revelation (i.e. with regard to the creation, 
and the life-span of the Universe), is interested in 
establishing or formulating agreements between 
certain philosophical ideas and certain articles of the 
Islamic faith, even Mu‘tazill ones. 

Thus the On first philosophy, after some reflections 
on the “one” and the “many", where we detect 
echoes of Proclus, concludes (that is to say, the first 
part of the book, which is all that has survived, con- 
cludes) with a kind of philosophical /awhid and with 





criticism of those who give attributes to God (the | 


same theme is used in the essay On the unity of God 
and finite nature of the world). The epistle Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works contains a philosophical 
commentary on verses 78-82 of Sira XXXVI and 


the epistle On the lowest prostration of the body another | 


on verse 6 of Sira LV. 

There are other detailed references to other works 
which could be quoted. It would appear that al- 
Kind! uses the same method in his choice of language 
where certain words or verbal roots are common to 


the vocabulary of religion and to that of the Greek | 


translations (thus he refers to God by the name al- 
wahid al-hakk, which is both Kuranic and Neo- 
Platonist; he uses the word rubibiyya, which be- 


longs to the language of religion, in the title of the | 


Theology attributed to Aristotle). It is important to 
analyse these various agreements and differences at 
this early stage of the history of falsafa. 

In so far as one is able to judge from the biblio- 
graphical lists and the few treatises, of various 
lengths, which have survived, the scientific work of 
al-Kindi follows the same scheme as his phi 
work, sc. to revise and develop the findings of the 
ancient scholars in the light of new interests. He 
wrote essays on Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemy, on the 
astrolabe and on Hippocratic medicine; he also drew 
to a considerable extent on Asiatic sources, particu- 
larly for his knowledge of remedies. 

On the other hand he followed ideas which were 
specifically his own, notably in his studies of optics 
and pharmacology. His article on perspective (known 
only in Latin under the title De causis diversitatum 
aspectus) follows Euclid, though without following 
him blindly. Three points are set out here in suc- 
cession: the rectilinear propagation of light which 
Euclid postulated and which al-Kindi demonstrates; 
a theory of vision whereby the eye illuminates the 
object seen—this also is a Euclidean theory which 
al-Kind! modifies, giving three dimensions to the 
Trays emitted by the eye (whereas for Euclid these 
were geometric lines); finally, a theory of mirrors. 
Here too, his study of burning mirrors is an adapta- 
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tion, that is to say a revision, a criticism and a com- 
pletion, of what Anthemios of Tralles had written 
on this subject. 

The same method is used in the treatise On com- 
pound medicines. The ancients had studied the 
proportions of the four qualities (hot, cold, dry, wet) 
in simple medicines. Now this method had to be 
extended to compound medicines, and al-KindI 
takes pains to explain mathematically the relation 
between increasing the number of parts of each 
quality, and the corresponding increase in the effect 
of the medicine on the organism. 

Al-Kindi left a few pupils (Ahmad b. al-Tayyib 
al-Sarakhsi, Abi Ma‘shar), but not a school in the 
strict sense of the word. It is most of all as a universal 
scholar and as an astrologer that he has survived 
(to the point that those of his works which were 
available in Latin, were stil] being read in medieval 
times). Ibn Khaldiin quotes him at various points 
in his Mukaddima, but does not include him in his 
list of Islamic philosophers. 

Bibliography: Sources: Ibn Djudjul al- 
Andalusi, Tabakat al-afibba? wa "I-hukama?, 73-4; 
Fihrist, i, 255-61; Bayhak!, Tatimmat Siwan al- 
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(J. Jourver - R. Rasuep) 

KINDIL [see missin] 

KINKIWAR, Kanxiwar, KancAwar, a small 
town of western Persia (population in 1975, 
13,144) situated in lat. 34°29’ N., long. 47°55" E., 
and in the bakhsh of the same time in the shahristin 
of Kirmanshahan. The town is almost equidistant 
from the cities of Kirmanshah and Hamadan (gq.v.), 
and lies at an altitude of 1,467 m.; it is first mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax under the name “Concobar"’. 
The bakhsk comprises (1975) four dihisténs, with a 
total of some sixty villages and a population of 
about 38,435. The economy of the region is based 
on agriculture and trade. 

The Kangawar valley has since ancient tines been 
an important staging post and centre of communica- 
tions on the great highway from Mesopotamia to the 
Iranian plateau, and recent excavations have 
established that nearby sites such as GawdiIn Tappa 
and Sih Gabi were occupied several thousands of 
years prior to the foundation of Kangiwar itself, 
which probably occurred in Parthian times. The 
important temple to the goddess Anahita, recently 
discovered at Kangawar, is thought to date from 
the 2nd century B.C.; its construction was errone- 
ously attributed by early Muslim writers to the 
Sasanid monarch Khusraw Parwiz. 

Tn Islamic times, Kangawar seems to have flour- 
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ished up to the Mongol invasions of the 7th/13th 
century. At about that time, most of the Saldjak 
remains were destroyed by fire, and there seems to 
have been virtually no building on the site from 
Iikhanid to Timfrid times, and little under the 
Safawids and Kadjars. 

In general, the Islamic geographers refer to 
Kangawar as Kasr al-Lusis (“Robbers’ Castle’’). 
Al-Tabari, i, 2649, says simply that it acquired this 
name because the Arab army on the way to meet 
the Persians at Nihawand (21/642) had some of its 
baggage-animals stolen there, Centuries later, this 
reputation of the people of Kangawar still prevailed: 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nushat al-kulab (ed. M. 
Dabirsiyaki, Tehran 1336/1957) states that they 
were “first-class thieves” (Le Strange’s translation 
in Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 107, is inaccurate). 
From the name Kasr al-Lusiis derived the nisba 
“Kasri” (see Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de 
la Perse, Paris 1861, 450). 
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(R. M. Savory) 

KINNASRIN, an ancient town and military 
district in Syria; the name is of Aramaic origin 
and appears as Kenneshrin in the Syriac texts. 
Composed of #innd “nest” and nasrin “of eagles", it 
is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud in the form 
of Kannishrayy4 and the European historians of the 
Middle Ages called the area Canestrine. A distinction 
must be drawn between the town and the djwnd. 

1. The town. At the present day, Kinnasrin is 
nothing more than a little village surrounded by 
ruins, a day’s journey to the south of Aleppo, on 
the right bank of the Kuwayk which flows into the 
nearby marshy depression of al-Matkh. The Arab 
geographers place it in the fourth climate. Yakat, 
who gives various explanations for the origin of the 
name, says that the place was already populated in 
the period when the Amalekites, coming from the 
south, sought refuge there, and that the town had 
once been prosperous and strongly fortified, but that 
in his time (beginning of the 7th/13th century) it was 
nothing more than a village, owing its survival to 
its position in the centre of a district where a number 
of highways converged. In ancient times the town, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, was called Chalcis ad 
Belum, and gave its name to the Syrian-Arab limes. 
Tu the 4th century A.D. Kinnasrin was a commercial 
centre and a prosperous agricultural market-town. 

Set at a highway intersection and with a much- 
frequented khan, the town occupied an important 
position in the defensive system of the Syrian frontier 
from Antioch to the Euphrates and from the hamad 
toward Tadmur. It played a strategic role of some 
importance for the Byzantine empire and at the 
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end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D, it came under attack from the Persians. 

After their victory on the Yarmok [g.v.], the 
Muslim Arabs went on to conquer northern Syria. 
At Kinnasrin, the garrison of local militia offered 
some resistance to the troops of Abi ‘Ubayda, [¢.v.] 
and in Sha‘ban 17/August-September 638, the town 
was taken. Under the reign of Yazid b. Mu“awiya, 
the town’s defences were dismantled. Profiting by 
the experience of the Byzantines, the Umayyads, in 
their turn, installed a military headquarters at 
Kinnasrin, which rapidly became the capital of the 
rich agricultural region of which it was the centre. 
Until the 4th/roth century, the history of the town 
was not marked by any event of importance. 

In 331/943, it was one of the most solidly con- 
structed localities of the region. Two years later, in 
the spring, the Hamdanid prince Sayf al-Dawia was 
defeated there by the troops of the Ikhshid of Cairo. 
In the second half of the 4th/roth century, Kinnasrin 
became the object of contention in the struggle 
between the Byzantines and the HamdAnids. At 
the approach of the Byzantines, in 351/963, the 
inhabitants fled from the city in panic, After the 
Hamdinid period, Kinnasrin began to decline to 
the benefit of Aleppo. In 355/966, when Nicephorus 
Phocas advanced against Aleppo, Sayf ad-Dawla 
fell back upon Kinnasrin, but being unable to 
defend it, he evacuated the town and the Byzantines 
came and burned the mosques. Part of the population 
settled to the East of the Euphrates and the rest 
took refuge in Aleppo. Shortly after, the town was 
repopulated, but in 389/998 it was burnt down and 
reconstructed once again. In 422/1030, it was again 
sacked by the Byzantines. Rebuilt at the end of the 
5th/rxth century by Sulayman b. Kutulmush [¢.v.], it 
was destroyed by his enemy TAdj ad-Dawla Tutush, 
[g.v.] brother of the sultan Malik Shah [g.v.]. It 
remained virtually uninhabited. Nasir i-Khusraw, 
passing that way in Radjab 438/January 1047, saw 
nothing but a poor village. 

In the period of the Crusades, Kinnasrin was to 
play only a strategic role and was scarcely populated 
at all. In Muharram 513/April-May xx19, without 
occupying Aleppo, Il-Gh&zI installed himself in 
Kinnasrin, made it a depot for military equipment 
and made raids against Harim, the Rudj and Djabal 
Summak. 

Some years later, Tughtakin of Damascus joined 
forces with Aksunkur and together they attacked 
Aleppo. Sawar, amir of Aleppo in the name of Zanki, 
made Kinnasrin an operational base. In 529/1134-5 
Pons of Tripoli laid siege to the place, which was 
relieved by Zanki, arriving in haste from Hims, The 
traveller Ibn Djubayr (end of the 6th/r2th century) 
describes the town as being in a state of abandon- 
ment and ruin, 

From the time of the Ayyabid period (7th/z3th 
century), Kinnasrin is no longer mentioned as a 
town, but its &hdm is noted as a halting-place for 
caravans journeying from Aleppo towards the south, 
and, beyond the crossroads of al-Atharib, towards 
the west. Pilgrims continued to make their way to 
Tell Nabi ‘Isa, one of the bills of the town, to the 
tomb (makam, kabr) attributed to the prophet 
$alth [g.v.] which is in fact the burial-place of the 
amir Salih b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas. In the Otto- 
man period, Kinnasrin was nothing more than an 
impoverished village, bearing the name Eski Haleb, 
At the present day, it has returned to its original 
name. 

2. The djund. Around Kinnasrin there extends a 
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vast undulating plain (Adra); this is one of the most | Franks of Antioch, especially in 495/rt02 when 
fertile regions of northern Syria where, with the aid | Bohemond demanded tribute, In Safar 527/Dec. 1132, 


of irrigation, cereals, fruit trees and vines are culti- 
vated. In 375 Saint Jerome, visiting the province 
where at that time monasticism and asceticism were 
developing, testified to its agricultural prosperity. 

On the horizon, there are visible to the south the 
Dijabal Zawiya, to the west the Djaba! Barisha, to 
the north the Djabal Sam‘an and the plain of Mardj 
Dabik punctuated by tells, while to the east there 
are the shining salt-marshes of Djabbal. The Arabs 
penetrated at an early stage the territory of Kin- 
nasrin, which corresponded to one of the Byzantine 
administrative divisions of Syria, representing the 
Roman “Syria Prima” of which Antioch was the 
capital, In the 6th century, Arab tribes were en- 
camped in the eastern part of the region between 
the Euphrates and Kinnasrin. Among the battles 
which took place on this territory, one may note 
the victory won in 554 A.D. near the source of the 
“Udhayya by the Ghassanid al-Harith over the 
Lakhmid al-Mundhir of al-Hira. 

After the Muslim conquest, Syria was divided into 
four adjndd: the djund of Urdunn, that of Filastin, 
that of Dimashk and that of Hims. The creation of 
the djund of Kinnasrin is attributed by some (al- 
Tabari and al-Dimashki) to Mu‘iwiya, who installed 
refugees from Basra and Kifa there in 22/643, by 
others (al-Baladhuri, Yakiit) to Yazid b. Mu‘Awiya, 
who detached some districts from the djund of Hims. 

In the ‘Abbasid period, following the conquests of 
al-Mansir and his successors, the djund grew in size 
towards the north; at this time it covered its greatest 
expanse of territory, It absorbed to the north 
Kuris, Tizin, Dulik, to the north-west ‘Ayntab at a 
distance of two days’ march, and Kal‘at al-Rim 
{g.v.] at a distance of five days’ march from Aleppo. 
To the south, it included the districts of the two 
Ma‘arras (M. Misrin and M. al-Nu‘m4n) and of 
Hamat, and the territory of Sarmin, 

Under the reign of Haran al-Rashid (170-92/ 
786-809), the djund of Kinnasrin was deprived, to 
the west, of the territory stretching from Antioch 
to the coast, to the east, of the region lying between 
Aleppo and Manbidj, and to the north, of the thughir, 
districts which were to constitute the region of the 
‘Awasim [g.v.J. The djund was then limited to the 
area lying to the south of Aleppo. This was the end 
of its period of military importance, but economic 
activity continued, as is shown by the increases in 
taxation and in the tribute payed to al-Ma’man, In 
the 3rd/oth century, the djund of Kinnasrin paid 
350,000 dindrs while that of Damascus paid only 
120,000. In the mid-4th/roth century, the djund 
paid 400,000 dindrs of kharddj, the same as Dimashk, 
and 370,000 of himdya [g.v.]. The capital was then 
Aleppo, and the principal cities Antakiya, Kinnasrin 
and Manbidj. Its limits were to the west, the coast 
from Ladhikiya to Bayds, to the north, Mar‘ash 
and the ‘Aw4sim, to the east the Euphrates between 
Sumaysat and Bilis, and to the south, the region of 
Hamat with Shayzar and Rafaniyya, a region 
claimed by both Kinnasrin and Hims. 

In 349/961, Nicephorus Phocas attacked the region 
of Aleppo; he returned two years later to sow the 
ruins, and the population went in search of refuge 
elsewhere, The intervention of the Basileus led to the 
disappearance of the ‘Awasim, to the advantage of 
the Byzantines who occupied Antakiya. The recon- 
Struction of northern Syria under the Saldjiks 
scarcely touched the djund of Kinnasrin. In the rath 
century, the latter came under pressure from the 





Fulk of Jerusalem and the armies of Antioch attacked 
the territory of Kinnasrin and imposed a truce with 
the addition of tribute upon Saw4r, the Aleppo 
representative of the Afabeg Zankl. 

At the end of the 7th/r3th century, the djund, 
which retained its name in spite of the dominance of 
Aleppo, retrieved from the Franks the province of 
Antakiya and the lands of Sarmin, 

Under the Ottomans, in the mid-11th/r8th century, 
Hadjdjt Khalifa still speaks of “the province of 
Kinnasrin of which the capital is Aleppo”. Later, the 
djund of Kinnasrin disappeared and was integrated 
into the liwd? of Aleppo. 
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(N, Evissterr) 

KINTAR [see MAKAyit]. 

KIPCAK, a Turkish people and tribal con- 
federation; usually also written Kiptak or Kiféak; 
the forms Kiftakh, Khifshak, Kifshakh and Khiftakh 
are also found. The etymology of the name is un- 
certain: the origin of the Old Turkish word glvdak 
(&ibZak), which is known only in the form &lvdak 
kovt “unlucky” (Clauson, An etymological dictionary 
of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 581), 
is conjectural, as well the connection with the Sagai 
word kiptak “irate, hot-tempered". The proper name 
Kipéak is recorded in the Uyghur texts. See Radloff, 
Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte, St. 
Petersburg 1899, fi, 843-5. In later popular and 
Jearned etymologies (first in Rashid al-Din, Djamni‘ al- 
tawdrikh, ed. Becezin = Trudy Vost, Otd. Arkh. 
Obshé., vii, 23, later in Abu 'l-Ghazl, ed. Desmaisons, 
19) kipéak is connected with kobuk or Robt and ex- 
plained as a “hollow tree trunk"; at the same time 
a legend is told of the birth of a boy from a hollow 
trunk; the boy is said to have been adopted by 
Oghuz Khan [cf. ximAx] and to have been given a 
separate territory as a fief. The relation of the tribe 
Klipéak, emerging in the Western Siberian steppes, 
to the other Turkish tribes is unclear. Gardizi (text 
in W, Barthold, Otéek v poesdhe v Srednyuyu Asiyu, 
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82 = ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 


258) mentions the KIptak along with the Imak as a 


division of the Kimak [see cuuzz] who lived on the | 


Irtish, (¢.v.] although the earlier anonymous author 
of the Huddd al-‘dlam (f. 19a tr. Minorsky, ror, § 21, 
comm. 315-17) says that the Kipéak had separated 
from the Kim&ak and dwelled to the north of the 
Petenegs. Ibn Khurraddadhbih, 31, |. 9, and, fol- 
lowing him, Ibn al-Fakih, 329, |. 3, tr. Massé 388, 
mention the Kipéak along with the Kimak as a 
separate people. Mabmid al-Kashghari, i, 273, des- 
cribes the Yim4k (sic) on the Irtish as a subdivision 
of the Kiptak, not of the Kim4k. In another passage 
of the same work (iii, 22) we are told that the Yimak 
are a Turkish tribe (djil min al-turk), the same “‘as 
we call Kiptak” (wa-hum al-kifdjakiyya ‘indanda); 
the Kiptak themselves thought they were a separate 
branch (thumma atrak kifdjak yaSuddina anfusahum 
histo» dkhara). The Kimak mentioned by Mukad- 
dast, 274 |. 3, at Sawran must have been Kipéak. 
In connection with the advance of the Kiptak from 
north to south is the appearance (first in the 5th/r1th 
century in the Diwan of Nagsir-i Khusraw; cf. Browne, 
Lit. hist. of Persia, i, 227) of the name Dasht-i Kiptak 
for Mafdzat al-Ghuzz, cf. ibid., ii, 168. The Kiptak 
(Khiféak) are already mentioned by Bayhaki, ed. 
Morley, 91, as neighbours of Kh¥4razm. According to 


Marquart, Osttiirkische Dialekistudien, 102, the Kip- - 


éak appear in history for the first time in 514/1120-1 
in Ibn al-Athir, x, 399, as allies of the Georgians; 


according to Marquart (ibid., 136) the kingdom of ° 


the Kipéak was founded by people who emigrated 
from Manchuria in connection with the rise of the 
Curé (the Chinese Kin Dynasty); cf. thereon, P. Pel- 
liot, in JA, ser, ii, xv, 125 ff. That the term Dasht-i 
Kipéak was also extended to South Russia is shown 
by the evidence of Hamd Allah Mustawfi Kazwinl, 


Nushat al-kulab ed. Le Strange, 21, 238, that Dasht-i | 


KIpéak is the same as Dasht-i Khazar. Altogether it 
seems to be sure, that in the 4th-s5th/roth-rzth 
centuries a loose political unit of Turkish tribes 
(including the Kimak) existed under this name in 
the above-mentioned territories. In the middle of 
the s5th/rrth century, the Kiptak tribes moved to 
the Russian steppes, pushing the Oghuz toward the 
western areas of the Pontus region. [see Guuzz). 
After 1064 they became the lords of these territories, 
which they kept until the Mongol invasion. Among 
the Kiptak tribes, the Kuman (called Polovtal by 
the Russians and Comani by Western Europeans) 


were the dominant element which played an impor- | 


tant role in the history of Byzantium, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. They are often identified with the whole 
of the Kiptak tribal confederation. The Kiptak in 
South Russia were exposed not only to the influence 
of Islam but also to that of Christianity; a prince of 
the Kipéak (Chinese Kin-@?a) in the time of the 
Mongol invasion (the same prince is mentioned in 
Russian annals) was called George (Russ. Yuriy, 
hence Chinese Yi-li-ghi, in Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
researches, ii, 297 ff. and Pelliot, op. cit., 150). Ibn 
Battita mentions Christian Kipéak at Kert [g.v.]; 
the so-called ‘Codex Cumanicus" must be regarded 
as a memorial of the spread of Christianity among 


the Kiptak. The name KIptak survived the Mongol | 


invasion; it was later transferred to the empire of 
the Golden Horde. The Kiptak military slaves, 
coming to the Near East, especially to Egypt, played 
an important role in the history of this area as the 


Babri Mamliiks [see AL-BAHRIYYA and MAMLOKs]. The — 


first scant information concerning the language of the 
Kipéak is due to al-Kashghari. According to his 
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| Diwdn lughat al-turk, ii, 253, ili, 23, the dialect of 
, the Kipéak had the same phonetic pecularities as the 
dialect of the Ghuzz, with dj for y at the beginning 
of a word. The first linguistic record relating to the 
Kiptak (Kuman) language is the Codex Cumanicus. 
From the KIpéak Mamldks, several linguistic monu- 
ments are known. From the Armenians in Poland 
, and in Ukraine, speaking a special Kipéak dialect, 
several literary and other documents have come 
| down to us. One section of the Turkish languages, 
| according to the ethnic and historical relation of these 
| peoples to the KIpéak tribes and regions, is also 
called Kiptak. The Kiptak are no longer mentioned 
after the Mongol period; like many other early names 
of peoples (Karluk, Uyghur, Nayman etc.) the name 
Kipéak is found as the name of a family or of a 
minor tribal unit among the Bashkir, Nogai, Kirghiz 
and Uzbek. The \Iptak are particularly associated 
with Farghana in the modern history of Central 
Asia, cf. KHOKAND. 

Bibliography: J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und 
ostasiatische Streifsiige, Leipzig 1903; W. Bang- 
J. Marquart, Osttiirkische Dialektstudien, Berlin 
1914; W.Barthoid, Histoire des turcs d’Asie 
Centrale, Paris 1945; R.Crousset, L’empire des 
steppes, Paris 1952; Gy. Moravesik, Byzantino- 
turcica. i, Die byzantinischen Quellen sur Geschichte 
der Tiirkvilker, Berlin 1958; Philologiae Turcicae 
Fundamenta, i-ii, Wiesbaden 1959-64; D. Sinor, 
Introduction a Uhistoire de VEurasie Centrale; 
Wiesbaden 1963; B.E. Kumekov, Gosudarstvo 
kimakov IX-XI. vw. po arabskim istotnikam, 
Alma-Ata, 1972. (G,. Hazai) 
KIR SHEHIR (see xirsnenir). 


| KIRA? (a.), a legal term meaning the leasing or 
hiring out of things. This is a contract in every 

| way like a contract of sale, but with this difference 
that a sale aims at transferring the possession of 

something in exchange for the sale price, whilst 

| leasing or hiring out aims at the beneficial use or 
enjoyment of a thing for a fixed period to time in 
return for a hiring fee. It is accordingly the sale of a 
beneficial use (bay* al-mandfi‘) and is built around 
the procedure for a contract of sale. The only dif- 
ferences are those which are inherent in the differing 

| nature of the two contracts, but both of them come 
into the category of commutative contracts (mu‘éwa- 
dat), of which sale is the leading example. The term 
“commutative contract" is used in practice for all 
procedures (sale, exchange, loan, leasing or hiring 
out, settlement, etc.) in which we have the transfer 
of property (milk) or beneficial use (mandfi‘) in 
return for the handing-over of an equivalent. 

The essential elements of a contract of 
leasing or hiring out are (a) the contracting parties, 
the lessor (Adri) and the lessee (muktari); (b) the 
object in question (al-ma‘hid ‘alayh), i.e. the thing 
hired out and the sum corresponding to its beneficial 
use (adjr); and (c) the form or embodiment of the 
agreement (sigha). The effects of a contract of this 
kind are those of a contract of sale, except for the 
differences arising out of the specific natures of the 

| two contracts. 

| The contract is not dissolved by the deaths of 
either of the two contracting parties; the heirs have 
the power to re-negociate the contract. Hiring or 

| leasing can always be annulled when there is an 

| excuse (‘udAr). 

| The types of objects which may be leased 
or hired out. Whilst idjdra [see IpyAr] is the hiring 

| out of a service and of movable objects, with the 

| exception of ships and beasts which are used for 
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transportation, the term Aird? is used for these last 
and for immovable property. Hence in practice, 
kira? may be a contract for transporting something. 
According to Ibn ‘Arafa, it is in this case the sale 
of the beneficial use of an animal or of something 
else like a ship for purposes of transport. But the 
transporting of objects must be distinguished from 
the transporting of persons. MAlik sees there a 
locatio operis. Other MAlikis pronounce in favour of 
a hiring out of services, The Shifi‘is consider this 
contract as a hiring out of objects, But in any case, 
the hiring out of beasts or burden and ships (kira? 
al-rawabil wa ‘l-sufun) is perfectly admissible, whether 
the beasts are individually determined or not. 

Hiring out can cover land (hird? al-arg), and the 
leasing of rural properties existed before Islam, under 
two forms: (a) Aird involving payment of money; 
and (b) hird? involving the making over of a pro- 
portion of the produce of the property (mukhdbara), 
This last form must have been the commoner one, 
in view of the scarcity of coinage. 

The last type of hiring out of an object is kira? 
mwabbad or conduclio perpetua, the lease in return 
for a quit-rent of ancient French law. It is the 
equivalent of our emphyteusis or emphyteutic lease. 
In Egypt, this institution is known under the name 
of mudda fawila, in Algeria as ‘and’, and in Morocco 
as kira? ‘ala 'l-tabkiya; all these names indicate the 
idea of a perpetual lease. 

Bibliography: D. Santillana, Jnstitusioni’ di 
diritio musulmano malichito con riguardo anche al 
sistema sciafiita, Rome 1925, Book ix; Ibn ‘Asim 
al-M4liki al-Gharnati, al-‘Asimiyya, rsx; Kayra- 
want, Risdla, 215-16; see also IpjAr. 

(A. M. DeLcampre) 

KIRA?A, reading. Applied to the Kur’in, sird’a 
also means recitation. In the present article the term 
kird@a is used as follows: 1. in the general sense of 
the recitation (a) of single parts of the Kur’4n, as 
prescribed for the ritual prayer (saldf}, or the recita- 
tion (b) of the entire Kur?4n, which has become, in 
the course of years, an accepted spiritual exercise 
(irda = recitation); 2. to indicate a special reading 
of a word or of a single passage of the Kur*an (fird?a, 
pl. kir@at = variant); 3. to indicate a particular 
reading of the entire Kur?4n (sird’a = reading). In 
the third case one speaks of the kird?a of Ibn Mas‘id 
or of the fird’a of the people of Kafa as opposed to 
the irda of other authorities or to the redaction 
authorised by ‘Uthman. 

The recitation of texts proclaimed by Mubammad 
as revelation played from the very beginning a 
prominent part in the Muslim community. This is 
already evident from the fact that the collection of 
these revelations was designated as kur?dn “‘recita- 
tion’’. However, the Kuran had not yet been codified 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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at the death of the Prophet and the form of Arabic ; 


letters used to note down single parts of it and later 
on the whole collection was very incomplete; in a 
group of consonants a choice between two or more 
readings was possible. Consequently, disagreements 
soon arose on exactly how to read the revealed text. 
The promulgation of a canonical redaction of the 
Kur’an under the third caliph ‘Uthm4n (soon after 


30/650) was intended to remedy this evil. Copies of | 
this redaction were sent from Medina to Kifa, — 


Basra and Damascus, the most important cities of 
“Irak and Syria. After a relatively short period, this 
redaction seems to have been generally accepted as 
the official text, finally even at Kifa where Ibn 
Mas‘id (d. 33/653), the distinguished Companion of 
the Prophet, who maintained a “reading” of his 


own, had at first called upon his followers to resist. 

On the whole, the text of SUthmin had a strong 
unifying influence, which was felt to an increasing 
extent. But a really uniform fira’a was not thereby 
guaranteed. During recitation, which was essentially 
based on oral tradition, readings deviating from the 
official edition continued to be followed, In so far 
as these readings went back to recognised authorities 
of the early period and to trustworthy witnesses, they 
were also noted by commentators on the Kur?4n and 
philologists, and turned to exegetic or linguistic ac- 
count, Thus variant readings of Ibn Mas‘id, Ubayy 
b. Ka*b (d. 29/649 or 34/654) and other early “read- 
ers", which deviated from the official text, were 
transmitted in early scholarly literature and have 
therefore come down to us, at least in extracts. The 
kir@a of al-Hasan al-Basrti (d. 110/728) was later 
even inserted among the “fourteen readings” (see 
below), 

Further development was on characteristic lines. 
The untramelled freedom with which the text had 
been treated in the earliest times was followed by 
a period of systematisation and limitation of the 
possibilities of the “readings” which the consonantal 
text and the oral tradition offered. However, com- 
plete unification was not achieved. People neither 
would nor could simply set aside the power of tradi- 
tion. Thus the free choice on the fird’a was limited, 
but not entirely forbidden. While reading the 
officially accepted consonantal text (already in itself 
constituting a limitation), the “reader” could still 
make a choice between a certain number of authori- 
ties, In its detail the history of Kur’an reading is 
very complex. The scanty and sometimes unreliable 
sources leave much uncertain. In general, however, 
the course of development is clearly recognisable, 
thanks in particular to the penetrating studies of 
G. Bergstrisser (in collaboration with O. Pretzl) and 
E. Beck (see Bidl.). In this article only the essential 
aspects will be briefly mentioned. 

Important progress in the standardisation of the 
“reading” was achieved by differentiating the letters 
5, t, th, n, y ete. by means of strokes (later dots) and 
by introducing vowel signs. The redaction of ‘Uth- 
man, being officially recognised, gained in importance 
by this clarification. With the passage of time, other 
differences were gradually eliminated. Such a levelling 
seems at first to have been accomplished within single 
cities (amsdr), and later on through the influence of 
one city on another. Majority readings tended to 
prevail over minority readings, thus leading towards 
a general consensus. In the first half of the 4th/roth 
century, Ibn Mudjahid (d. 324/936), the influential 
Imam of the “readers” in Baghdad, publicly and with 
governmental support brought this process to its 
logical conclusion. He banned further use of the 
hird?at of Ibn Mas‘id and other uncanonical readings. 
Ibn Shanabidh, a contemporary and fellow-reader 
of Ibn Mudjahid, complied with this ban only after 
he had been arraigned and flogged. In addition, Ibn 
Mudjahid declared the reading of the ‘Uthmanic 
consonantal text, standardised by tradition and 
consensus, to be obligatory, and compelled Ibn 
Miksam, an other fellow-reader, to renounce the 
claim which he had maintained until that moment 
that he could decide for himself on the punctuation 
and vocalisation of the text. As authorities on the 
traditional reading of the ‘Uthmanic text, Ibn 
Mudjahid recognised seven “readers” belonging to 
the 2nd/8th century, among whom were ‘Asim of 
Kifa (d. 128/745) and Nafi* of Medina (d. 169/785), 
whose readings have both remained authoritative 
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to the present day, that of ‘Asim m the east and | 


centre of the Islamic world, and that of Nafit— 
with some exceptions—in North Africa from Egypt 
westwards. To the seven “readers” recognised by 
Ibn Mudjahid were added later on three others, and 
afterwards another four, but these never attained the 
same standing as the first seven. Furthermore, since 
Ibn Mudjahid, in mentioning ‘Asim—one of the Seven 
—had often named two others, Abi Bakr Shu‘ba 
(d. 293/809) and Hafs (d. 180/796), who transmitted 
*Asim’s reading independently of one another, it 
became customary to add also the names of two 
other traditionists to each of the other six and of the 
‘Three after the Seven’. Thus originated the be- 
wildering number of names in the list of readers 
recognised as canonical (Gesch, des Qor., iii, 186-9; 
Blachére, 118-23; Bell-Watt, 49 ff.). 

After the readings had been limited to the “Seven” 
recognised as canonical, and to the other “Three 
after the Seven” and “Four after the Ten’, all the 
others were eliminated in the practice of recitation. 
The “readers” henceforward had to keep exclusively 
to the canonical readings. This however did not 
completely rule out the uncanonical “deviant” 
(shawadhdh) readings. They were later adduced as 
useful evidence in the practical interpretation of the 
Kur’4n and in the elucidation of linguistic problems. 
Besides his ‘“‘Book of the Seven” (Kitab al-Sab‘a, 
ed. Sh. Dayf, see Bibl.) Ibn Mudjahid also composed 
a “Book of deviant readings” (Kitab al-Shawddhdh), 
which is not extant. The debate on the uncanonical 
Rir@at was carried on throughout the centuries in a 
scholarly literature of growing importance. Ibn Abi 
Dawiid al-Sidjistani's (d. 316/928) Kitab al-Masahif 
and Ibn Mudjahid's works already mentioned were 
followed—to cite only a few of the most important 
names—by the monographs on uncanonical readings 
of Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980) and Ibn Djinni (d. 
392/1002), by al-Dani’s (d. 444/1053) classical manual 
of the Seven Kur’4n-readings (verse version by 
al-Shatibi, d. 590/194) and his works on ortho- 
graphy, punctuation of the vowels and other punc- 
tuation marks, by Ibn al-Djazari’s (d. 833/1429) 
works on the Ten readings and on the classes (tabakat) 
of readers, and finally by al-Banna”s (1117/1705) 
book on the Fourteen readings. For the practice 
of recitation, the literary tradition constituted, in 
contrast with early times, an almost indispensable 
complement to oral instruction. 

The knowledge of Kur?4n-reading (‘ilm al-kird?a) 
had become a distinct theological discipline and had 
many practitioners, few of whom, however, wrote 
books on it. In this connection, it becomes under- 
standable that the official Egyptian Kur?4n of 1924 
(following the reading of ‘Asim in the tradition of 
Hafs) is not founded on early Kur?4nic manuscripts, 
but is the result of reconstructions derived from the 
literature on the readings (see Bergstrasser, in Isl. 
xx (1932), 5 ff.). 

In the recitation by professional “readers” (see 
above), a distinction is made between an incantatory, 
a rapid and a moderate tempo (tartil or tahkik—hadr 
—tadwir). The manner of execution can be designated 
as cantillation, but there are also intricate musical 
settings (see the studies by K. Huber and M. Talbi). 
The technique of reciting is laid down in detail in 
works on the kird?at, 

Special importance is attributed to the rules of 
pronunciation, including the theory of assimilation 
(idgham [g.v.], tddigham), the modification of a into 
e (imdla), extension (madd), forms of the pause (wak/) 
and the conservation or alleviation (tabdil) of hamza 
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(see O. Pretzl’s analysis of a typical treatise on the 
usiil al-Rird’a, in Islamica, vi (1934), 230, 291-331). 
The time required for private oral instruction is 
greatly increased by the fact that, since Ibn Mudjahid, 
several different Imams and Schools of Readers have 
been officially recognised. According to a distinctive 
method known as “‘assembling”’ (djam‘) “the Kur?in 
verse is divided into small fragments, each one of 
which is recited as often as there are variants of it, 
each time with another variant” (see the instructive 
passage, ‘‘Koranlesungsunterricht”, by Bergstrasser, 
in Jsl., xx (1932), 36-42). When the whole of the 
Kur’an is recited, the separate readings must be 
considered as self-contained units; the ‘‘readers’’ are 
thus not free to combine the text of their recitation 
from different fird’at (Bergstrasser, ibid., 29 ff.). 
These, however, are details which concern only an 
élite of readers’. The great mass of the kurra?, 
consisting largely of blind men, would in any case 
limit themselves from the start to the study of a 
single reading (Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, in the west Warsh 
‘an Nafi‘). In general, the originally large number of 
readings has given way in the course of centuries to a 
far-reaching uniformity both in the practice of recita- 
tion and in the theoretical ‘ilm al-kira@?a. 

The history of the text of the Kur?4n and of the 
kir@at has also been studied by European and 
American orientalists, notably Néldeke and Gold- 
ziher, followed by A. Jeffery, G. Bergstrasser, O. 
Pretzl and E. Beck (see Bibl.). Important sources 
have been published, and separate stages of develop- 
ment reconstructed. Jeffery, and likewise Berg- 
strasser in association with Pretzl, planned an ap- 
paratus criticus for the Kur’an. Bergstrasser and 
Pretz] had begun a systematic collection of photo- 
stats of early manuscripts of the Kur?4n in the hope 
of discovering variants not registered in the literature. 
Because of their untimely death (1933 and 1941), this 
research came to a standstill. Jeffery also died 
(r959) without having realised his vast project. The 
task, however, remains to evaluate the known and 
still unknown variants for the study of old Arabian 
dialects and in general for a future historical gram- 
mar of Arabic. Whether much will emerge to the 
profit of the historical interpretation of the Kur?’an 
remains to be seen, The harvest so far obtained by 
Bergstrasser and Beck is rather meagre and promises 
no new results of any importance. During the last 
years of his life, Pretzl himself had apparently 
“retreated from the generally high appreciation of 
the manuscripts and readings of the Kur?4n". 
August Fischer, who noted this en passant in a 
posthumous article (Zs!. xxviii (1948), 5 f. n. 4), also 
cited a passage from Spitaler’s obituary of Pretzl 
(ZDMG xcvi (1942), 163 ff.). In Fischer’s opinion 
the Kur’4nic textual variants “for the most part 
(emphasis by Fischer) consist of no more than at- 
tempts at emendation made by philologically trained 
Kur’an specialists on difficult passages in the 
“Uthmanic redaction”. 
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KIRA?A (see TADRIs]. 

KIRAD (also mukdrada and muddraba, cf. below), 
acommercial arrangement in which an investor 
(sahib al-mdal) or group of investors entrusts capital 
or merchandise to an agent-manager (‘démil, mukédrid, 
mudarib) who is to trade with it and then return it 
to the investor with the principal and previously 
agreed-upon share of the profits. As a reward for 
his labour, the agent receives the remaining share 
of the profits. However, in case of a loss resulting 
from an unsuccessful business venture, the agent is 
in no way liable for the return of the lost investment. 
He loses his expended time, effort, and anticipated 
share of the profit, while it is the investor who ex- 
clusively bears the direct financial loss. 

The kirdd combined the advantages of a loan with 
those of a partnership (sharika) ; and while containing 
elements characteristic of both contracts, cannot be 
strictly classified in either category. In all Islamic 
legal writings, it is treated as a distinct and inde- 
pendent contract with a separate section or book 
(Rita&b) devoted to it. As in partnership, profits and 
visks in the hirdd are shared by both parties, the 


| investor risking capital, the agent his time and 


effort. However, in the Aira@, unlike a partnership, 
no joint capital is formed and the investor does not 
become directly or jointly liable with the agent in. 
transactions with third parties; indeed, third parties 
need not ever be aware of the investor's existence. As. 
in a loan, the &ivdd generally entailed no liability for 
the investor beyond the sum of money or quantity 
of commodities handed over to the agent; and in the 
event of its successful completion, the agent re- 
turned the capital plus a share of the profits (the 
latter, corresponding to the interest in an interest- 
bearing loan). 

The agent's complete freedom under normal trad- 
ing circumstances from any liability for the capital in 
the event of partial or total loss and the disjunction 
between the owners of the capital and third parties 
are novel and distinctive features of the &irdd which 
made it a particularly suitable instrument for 
long-distance trade. 

Although commercial arrangements resembling the 
kirdd were known in the Near Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean world from the earliest times, it appears very 
likely that its direct origins were indigenous to the 
Arabian peninsula, having developed in the context 
of the pre-Islamic Arabian caravan trade. With the 
Arab conquests, it spread to the Near East, North 
Africa and ultimately to Southern Europe. Its intro- 
duction in the form of the commenda in the Italian 
seaports of the late roth and early 11th centuries 
A.D, was germinal to the expansion of mediaeval 
European trade, The kirdd was the subject of lengthy 
and detailed discussion in the earliest Islamic legal 
compendia (late 2nd/8th century). Its legal treat- 
ment in these early treatises bears the hallmark of 
long experience with the kirdd as an established 
commercial institution. Although not mentioned in 
the Kuran, numerous traditions attribute its practice 
to the Prophet and his leading companions (e.g. 
Shirbini, Mughni al-muhtadj, ii, 309; Sarakhsl, 
Mabsit, xxii, 18-19; Shaybani, Asi mudaraba, fol. 42). 
From the sparse indications available, it appears 
that this form of commercial association continued 
through the early centuries of the Islamic era as a 
mainstay of caravan and long-distance trade. In one 
of the very few mediaeval Arabic treatises of com- 
merce, Dimashki’s The beauties of commerce (prob- 
ably 5th/rrth century), the gira is cited as one of 
the three methods by which trade is carried out; 
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Ghaziili lists it among the six commercial contracts, 
“the knowledge of which is indispensable to anyone 
seeking gain in trade” (Iya, ii, 66). The documents 
from the Cairo Geniza (5th-7th/rrth-13th centuries) 
are replete with numerous examples of commenda 
agreements which account for a considerable share 
of the commercial activity reflected in these docu- 
ments. Thus we may conclude that not only in law, 
but in practice as well, the sird¢ constituted one 
of the most widespread instruments of commercial 
activity. 

Three Arabic terms are used to designate this 
contract: firad, mukdrada, and muddraba and the 
terms are interchangeable with no essential dif- 
ference in meaning or connotation among them. 
The divergence in terminology was probably origi- 
nally due to geographical factors. The terms hirdd 
and mukdrada apparently originated in the Arabian 
peninsula, and the term muddraba was of ‘Iraki 
provenance. Subsequently, the difference was per- 
petuated by the legal schools, the Malikis and ShafiTs 
adopting the term firdd and, to a lesser degree, 
mukdrada, and the Hanafis the term muddraba, 

As in the case of several other commercial ar- 
rangements, Islamic law justifies the licitness of the 
hirdd contract on the religious grounds of traditional 
practice (sunna), the consensus of the community 
(idjma&) and, more interestingly, on the practical 
grounds of its economic function in society. After 
quoting a series of traditions describing the hirdd’s 
use in trade by the Prophet and his companions, 
Sarakhsi adds that it is also allowed: “Because 
people have a need for this contract. For the owner 
of capital may not find his way to profitable trading 
activity, and the person who can find his way to such 
activity may not have the capital, And profit cannot 
be attained except by means of both of these, that 
is, capital and trading activity, By permitting this 
contract, the goal of both parties is attained” 
(Sarakhsi, Madsij, xxii, 19). 

Sarakhsi’s summary of the kirdg’s economic func- 
tion highlights one of the most important aspects of 
this contract’s réle in Near Eastern commerce, and 
helps explain its widespread use in mediaeval trade. 
For the investor, the firdd served as a means of 
hiring trading skill, and for the agent-manager, as a 
means of hiring capital. Since, in the mediaeval 
commercial context, profit could be realised only by 
the combination of capital and trading activity, the 
kirdd, especially for the purposes of long-distance 
trade, became an ideal instrument to attain a 
profitable goal. 
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KIRAN, in Islamic astrology ‘‘the conjunc- 
tion”. Without further qualification, this refers to 
the mean or true conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 
The conjunctions of these two planets were com- 
bined, apparently by Sasanid astrologers, with the 
Hellenistic doctrine of the triplicities to form the 
basis of one of several methods of predicting the 
course of history available to mediaeval astrology. 
The four triplicities were associated with the four 
sublunar elements as follows: 





Fire Earth Air Water 
Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer 
Leo Virgo Libra Scorpio 
Sagittarius Capricorn Aquarius Pisces 


Mean conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter occur once 
in about every 20 years with a longitudinal incre- 
ment of about 242;25°; for twelve or thirteen con- 
junctions, then, or about 240 or 260 years, they stay 
within the same triplicity, and it takes about 960 
years (i.e. approximately a millennium) for the con- 
junctions to return to the triplicity in which the 
cycle started. The return of the conjunctions to the 
triplicity of fire (to Aries) in about a millennium 
was thought to indicate the appearance of a new 
prophet; the transfer of the conjunctions from one 
triplicity to the next in about 240 or 260 years was 
taken to signify a possible change in the dominant 
dynasty; and the occurrence of each individual con- 
junction was believed to portend lesser shifts in 
political, military, or economic status. The details 
of these predictions depended upon the horoscopes 
of the beginnings of the solar years in which the 
conjunctions occurred. 

This theory of conjunctions usually appears in 
consort with various other elements of political 
astrology, all of which seem to have originated in the 
Zoroastrian millennarianism of Sasanid Iran, These 
other methods are: the revolutions of the world- 
years; the cosmic cycles—i.e. the mighty, big, middle, 
and small varieties of the Aisma, the intthd?, and the 
fardars of the planets; the mighty years of the 
planets; and the planetary lords of the millennia, 
centuries, decades, and single years. These elaborate 
systems for predicting religious and political change, 
together with the related theory of the conjunctions 
of the maleficent planets, Saturn and Mars, in Cancer 
every 30 years, appealed strongly to dissident groups 
in the early ‘Abbasid period and later, and especially 
to these with Iranian connections; in particular, one 
may mention the Karmatians and the IsmA‘llis. 
Many leading astrologers wrote expositions of the 
significance of the conjunctions, including M4sha?al- 
jah and AbO Ma‘shar; through their writings, this 
form of political astrology was transmitted to Western 
Europe, where it became extremely popular during 
the Renaissance. 
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KIRAT [see maxAvit]. 

KIRD (., fem. kirda, pl. kurtid, akrad, kirad, 
kirada, karida), a substantive having the general 
sense of “monkey”, but representing in tact, among 
the simians of the Ancient World, only the members 
of two families, the colobids and the cercopithecids, 
the only primates known in ancient Arabia. Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Somalia, the Yemen and *Umian in fact 
constitute favourite habitats of baboons (genus Papio) 
and macaques or cynocephalous magots (genus 
Macaca). Both types live there in groups of which 
the total population can vary from a dozen to a 
hundred; each of these societies, which are based on 
polygamous family units, is subject to the authority 
of a male leader and this animal social organisation 
has not failed to attract the attention of those Arab 
writers who have spoken about monkeys. Since 
ancient times, the peoples of southern Arabia have 
looked with respect and circumspection tinged with 
an element of superstitious fear at the colonies of 
hamadryad baboons (Papio hamadryas) and of green 
baboons (Papio anubis) infesting the areas of high 
ground. In the times of the Pharaohs, the Egyptians 
deified these monkeys, and there was certainly a 
time when, in pre-Islamic Arabia, these animals were 
taboo. Were they demons incarnate, maleficent genii 
or metamorphoses of men? There was no shortage 
of questions for the credulous Bedouin to ask him- 
self, and more especially, there was the ever-current 
logend according to which Solomon made a pact 
with the race of monkeys, setting them to guard the 
demons vanquished by the genii. Even in the 4th/ 
roth century, Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhani [g.v.] and 
al-Mas‘idI report, with complete seriousness, that 
among these troupes of monkeys there is found one 
larger than the rest wearing at his neck the seal 
bestowed by Solomon. Apart from the involvement 
of the latter in the world of monkeys, there was alive 
in the minds of men the legend, of Talmudic origin 
(Sanhedrin, 109a), of the divine curse inflicted upon 
some of the builders of the tower of Babel; their 
expiatory punishment was to be changed into mon- 
keys for all eternity. This curse was to be confirmed 
by the Kur’4n (II, 61/65; VII, 166; V, 65/60) where 
it is said: “‘those whom He has cursed, He has changed 
into monkeys and pigs”. Popular belief in such 
metamorphoses (maskh, pl. musikh [g.v.], encouraged 
by successful fables such as the Thousand and one 
nights (for metamorphoses of men into monkeys, see 
nights 9, 12, 299, 624), was to persist for a long time 
in the bosom of Islam, in spite of categorical refuta- 
tions on the part of the Prophet reported in certain 
hadiths (see al-Damiri, Hayét, ii, 243-4), according 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. More sceptical, al-Djahiz did not 
omit to set these alleged retrograde mutations in 
the realm of fiction (Hayawén, i, 309). 

By nature less inclined towards superstition than 
the nomads, the settled people of the Yemen and of 
“Uman were familiar with the baboons of their 
region and also with other monkeys imported from 
East Africa, and were able at a very early stage to 
domesticate the young animals and to use them for 
such menial services as turning millstones; butchers 
and grocers used them to guard their goods (al- 
Damir, op. cit.), The cunning and agility of the 
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monkey were also exploited by thieves for picking 
pockets and housebreaking. So the monkey became 
a part of the every-day life of man, to almost the 
same extent as the dog, and the term hird was no 
longer sufficient to differentiate between ages and 
sexes; a terminology based on exterior traits filled 
this gap. Thus the large male baboon was called 
rubah or rubbah (whence the form Il verb rabbaka 
“to train monkeys’’); he was known also as furduh/ 
isurdah, hawdal, hibn, and his thick fur hood earned 
him the epithets habbdr, hawbar. In the Hidjaz he 
was known as Aidjris, a name for the fox in other 
countries. The female and the young monkey, smaller 
in stature than the male and with less hair, were 
known, according to different places and people, as 
dahya, kisksha, ilka. In spite of these cases of domesti- 
cation, which were in fact limited in number, rela- 
tions between men and monkeys were not always so 
peaceable, and it happened quite often that as a 
result of the proliferation of the simian species, rural 
populations had to take issue with destructive and 
aggressive hordes; speaking of baboons, al-Idrisi 
(Nuzha..., 2nd clime, section 6) remarks that, in 
*Uman, it is sometimes necessary to repel them with 
spears and arrows, and al-MakrizI notes (Khé{af, and 
quoted in the Manhal al-safi of Ibn Taghribirdi) in 
referring to a kadi of Mogadishu in Somalia, that in 
ubout the year 800/1398 this town was actually 
invaded by monkeys which installed themselves 
there firmly, and that in 839/1435-6, the date of his 
meeting with the adi, this permanent occupation 
was still going on, causing grave annoyance to the 
inhabitants. 

In spite of a fundamental quality of mischief, 
encouraged by captivity and a sometimes extreme 
lewdness, stigmatised by the adage aznd min hidjris, 
the Arabs recognised in the monkey qualities lacking 
in other animals, such as a concern for cleanliness 
expressed through a continuous and methodical 
process of delousing, its extreme agility, its astonish- 
ing ingenuity and above all its exceptional talent for 
imitation; these qualities were defined in proverbial 
expressions such as a‘lam min hidjris “more cunning 
than a monkey", akyas min hishska “more sly than 
a she-monkey”, amlah min rubbadh “more pleasing 
than a baboon", akkd min hird more imitative than 
an ape”, and they summed all of this up in the 
antithesis al-kird habit lakinnahu malik ‘rascal 
though he is, the monkey is agreeable". 

The maritime trade of slavers and of Arab and 
Persian merchants in the Indian Ocean made known 
to the Muslim world a number of new species of 
cercopithics and a considerable trade in monkeys 
developed in the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The hunters, sea-farers from the coastal region 
of the Hadramawt, went by preference via the island 
of Socotra to the coast of East Africa (the country 
of the Zandj and the country of Sufala) in search of 
the magnificent guereza colobes (Colobus abyssinicus) 
with its fine black pelt, an item of great luxury, ex- 
ported at that time as far as Central Asia and Europe. 
Al-Idrisi (Nusha, rst clime, section 7) speaks of an 
“Island of Monkeys” (djazirat al-kurid), in the Indian 
Ocean (perhaps the island of Pemba or that of 
Mafia?), where the hunters from Khuria-Muria and 
of Socotra went to trap monkeys (that is to say, the 
green monkeys Cercopithecus callitrichs, the vervets 
Cerc. pygerythrus, the moustacs Cerc. cephus, the 
grivets Cerc. Aethiops and the nisnas Cerc. pyr- 
rhonotus) with the aid of small boats propelled to 
the coast by the tide and the currents. These boats 
contained delicacies for bait and on the gunwales 
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there were towing ropes manoeuvred by cords at- | 


tached to the ship. Attracted by the food, the 
quadrumans soon crowded together in the boats and 
it was necessary only to operate the recovery ropes 
and to bring on board the teeming cargo; depending 
on the species, some were killed and their pelts sent 
to the fur market, and others, with collars on their 
necks, were sold at a high price either to merchants 
or to aristocratic collectors of rare beasts or to 
itinerant animal showmen, 

It is known, from the chroniclers, and al-Mas‘idi 
(Muradj, i, § 485) confirms it, that princes of India 
and of China kept trained monkeys, whose role was 
to detect poison in food and drink; the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdi was advised by Chinese ambassadors 
to avail himself of the same precaution. But, a 
century earlier, the Umayyad caliph Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya already had his monkey which accom- 
panied him in processions, mounted on an ass 
(al-Damirl, op. cit.). The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawak- 
kil received, from a king of Nubia, two monkeys, of 
which one could sew and the other model in clay, 
On the other hand, the sea-farers of Siraf and of 
‘Umin, maintaining commercial links with India, 
the islands of Indonesia and China, were the principal 
source of information on Asiatic fauna and flora, in- 
formation exploited by Arab geographers and ency- 
clopaedists from the 3rd/roth to the 7th/r3th cen- 
tury; these hardy adventurers brought back, on their 
return, specimens of quadrumans native to these 
regions, such as rhesus macaques (Macaca mulatta) 
and crab macaques (Macaca irus) and semnopithics 
or Jangurs, including the hanouman entellus (Pres- 
bytis entelius}, all of these being untouchable beasts 
to the Indians. Certain of these monkeys were offered, 
at the beginning of the 4th/roth century, by the 
amir of ‘Uman, to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktadir 
bi-Ilah to complete his menagerie (Muradj, i, § 487); 
with hunting dogs and falcons, monkeys were re- 
garded as princely gifts and they were to figure 
among the presents sent by Harin al-Rashid to 
Charlemagne on the occasion of the two exchanges 
of ambassadors between the two sovereigns (181-5/ 
797-801). 

For its part, the Maghrib was well acquainted with 
monkeys through the numerous colonies of apes, 
known as Barbary macaques (Macaca inuws) in the 
Atlas. Very tame and friendly animals, they are a 
tourist attraction in the valleys of the Chiffa, in 
Algeria, and it is well known with what vigilant 
care the British keep their few specimens imprisoned 
on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The monkey has always and everywhere had, with 
its grimaces its mimicry, its mischief and its agility, 
the power of amuse crowds; among showmen and 
jugglers, the exhibitor of monkeys (harrdd, kurddati, 
kuraydati) was assured, in the Islamic countries, of 
success in the company of strolling players, in public 
places, at fairs and in markets, Yemenis and Somal- 
ians were the experts in this profession, which, while 
relatively lucrative, was held in considerable con- 
tempt by the upper classes; so, according to Ibn 
al-Fakih, Khalid b. Safwan, in the course of an 
oratorical contest between the people of North and 
South Arabia, threw this insult at Ibrahim b. 
Makhrama al-Kindi: “You other Yemenis, you are 
nothing but exhibitors of monkeys..." In spite of 
this disapproval of public entertainers who were, it 
must be said, in many cases rogues, the mass of the 
people, both rural and urban, were attracted to 
open-air entertainments and to exhibitions of rare 
and “clever” animals, whether these were monkeys, 





dogs, bears, or goats. As trained quadrumans were 
a source of hilarity, the people readily abandoned 
the term fird to designate them, substituting ex- 
pressions of a happier psychological effect; thus, in 
Syria and in Lebanon, the monkey was called sa‘din 
“lucky charm” and his trainer became the sa‘adni, 
while in Iran, ‘Irak, Turkey and Egypt it was maymin/ 
miman “fortune” which prevailed and which by a 
coincidence perhaps not fortuitous could quite well 
be linked to the Greek ytd “ape” from the verb 
ptovueat “imitate, mimic”. In the same spirit, the 
entire Maghrib instinctively adopted, in parallel to 
the classical substratum, kerd/gerd (pl. krid, krida/ 
grid, gréda) and the Berber ibAi (pl. ibkan) and idda 
(pl. iddawn), the arabised Persian adjective shddi 
(pl. shwada, shwdda, shwadi) “gay, joyous” which 
must have been introduced by the Turks and which 
‘Irak also made its own. Also in the Maghrib, the 
popular negro Ba Sa‘diyya, parodying black magi- 
cians, to the terror of small children, is often accom- 
panied in his acts by a trained monkey, which he 
makes dance to the sound of the tambourine or of 
the ghayfa [9.v.]. 

Arab authors have said very little about the tricks 
which the exhibitors of inonkeys trained their pupils 
to perform, Al-Mas‘idi notes simply that the Nubian 
grivet exhibited in the fairs astonishes the audience 
by his surprising agility in climbing to the top of a 
spear fixed in the earth. As for al-Djahiz who, as an 
objective naturalist, enquired into the behaviour of 
monkeys employed by the ashab al-kirada (Hayawan, 
passim), he makes no mention of the kinds of acro- 
batics that were displayed in public. It is nevertheless 
easy to imagine them for anyone who has witnessed 
the displays given in Morocco by the wandering 
troupes of the Ulad Sidi Ahmed 0 Misa, the native 
showmen of the Sus, with their performing monkeys, 
and this on the occasion of local patronal festivals 
like that of Ldlld Kassdba (see E. Laoust, Noms et 
cerémonies des feux de joie, in Hespéris (1921), 44). 
In addition, the ambience of these travelling shows 
with their dense crowds of curious onlookers has 
been finely caught by Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhant 
(g.v.] in his delightful makdma birdiyya (Makdamdt, 
Cairo 1923, 104-6; Fr. tr. S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie 
arabe, Paris 1827, iii, 246-7) where the kdrrdd is 
none other than the waggish Abu ‘I-Fath al-Iskandari 
constrained by vicissitudes to occupy this dismal 
condition. One of the most familiar street characters, 
the exhibitor of monkeys, is not absent from the 
stories of the Thousand and one nights, notably in 
the very salacious tale of the nymphomaniac princess 
who ravished one of his animals (Nights 355-7). 

In Islam, as elsewhere, to liken a man to a monkey 
was one of the most degrading insults. Among the 
Muslims of Spain, in periods of friction between the 
communities, while the pig and the dog were used as 
epithets for the Christians, the name ‘“‘monkey"’ was 
generally reserved for the Jews, in reminiscence of 
the Kur’anic verses quoted above (see H. Pérés, 
Poésie andalouse, Paris 1953, 240-1). In Itrikiya, un- 
der the Aghlabid dynasty, the 4adi, in his zeal for 
djihad [q.v.], enjoined upon Jews and Christians the 
wearing on the shoulder of a square of cloth bearing 
the picture of a monkey in the case of Jews, and 3 
pig in the case of Christians; these same symbols were 
to be shown on a board nailed to the door of their 
houses (according to al-Maliki, Rivdd al-nufas, apud 
H. R. Idris, Contribution a& histoire de I'Ifrikiya, in 
REI (1935), ii, 142). The satirical poets did not 
hesitate to use derogatory comparisons with monkeys 
to brand those whom they were attacking; this was 
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done by the Andalusian Ibrahim al-Hasani in 
referring to the famous amir al-Mansiir Ibn Abi 
‘Amir (Pérés, op. cit.), as was done before him by 
Abii Nuwas, proclaiming his hatred of the Barmakids 
[see BARAMIKA] in this opening verse hadhad zamanu 
"l-kurfidi. . ., ‘This is the age of the apes..." (Diwan, 
Cairo 1953, 519; Beirut 1962, 415), 

Under the scheme of Kur?inic law, eating the 
flesh of the monkey is forbidden, since the animal 
is omnivorous and has canine teeth; an additional 
and fundamental reason for this prohibition is the 
instinctive revulsion, which is natural to the primates, 
the family to which the human race belongs, for the 
idea of devouring another member of the same family. 
For the evolved human being, eating the meat of the 
ape would be close to cannibalism, Nevertheless, 
ancient medica) opinion held the flesh of the monkey 
to be an effective preventive agent against ele- 
phantiasis (djudham), Certain other parts of the 
animal, such as the teeth, the hair and the skin, 
possessed “specific qualities” (khawdss) (see al- 
Damiri, foc. cit.), which modern science has rele- 
gated to the rank of absurdity. 

Finally, regarding the term kird, it should be 
noted that in astronomy the asterism %, A Canis 
majoris and %, x, 4, y, A, w» © columbae is wrongly 
called al-Kurtid ‘“‘the Apes” in some treatises, a 
mistake arising from a misspelling of al-Furiid “the 
Hermits” (see A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des 
étoiles, in AITEO, Algiers (1951), ix, 181). 

With &ird, there has not so far been any reference 
to other than colobids and cercopithecids; it might 
also be asked what conception the Arabs had of the 
large anthropomorphic, or anthropoid, apes. These 
number no more than eleven species world-wide, 
seven gibbons, two chimpanzees, one gorilla and 
one orang-outang; none of these species exists in 
Arabia, and to find them one must go either to 
Indonesia or to central Africa. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to see in one or other of these primates 
the mysterious nasnas/nisnds (pl. nasanis) of the 
mediaeval Arab writers, and there can be no doubt 
that such a “demi-man’' with human face, and 
vertical stance, without a tail and possessing the 
faculty of speech, but also covered with a thick 
fleece, usually russet-coloured, was originally nothing 
other than an anthropomorphic ape observed by 
sea-faring Arab merchants of the Indian Ocean, and 
only the gibbon (Hylobates lar), found in Malaysia, 
Indochina, Burma and the Himalayas, corresponds 
fairly accurately to this description. Ibn al-Fakih, 
who is quoted by al-Kazwini (‘Adja@?id, in the margin 
of al-Damiri, op. cit., i, 191) and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-Razi [g.v.] say, with reference to 
Sumatra (djazirat al-Ramni = Lambri), that ‘there 
are found there human beings of both sexes, who go 
bare-footed and without clothing. Their speech is 
incomprehensible and they live in the tree-tops. 
They are entirely covered with hair and they live 
on a diet of fruit; they constitute an innumerable 
people who flee at the approach of man... these 
beings are four spans in height, their language is a 
kind of whistling and their faces are covered with 
russet-coloured down. . ."" Al-Idrisi (Nuzha, 1st clime, 
section 8) adds that their movement through the 
trees is accomplished by means of the arms alone 
and no use is made of the feet, which gives the 
impression that they are flying from one branch to 
another, In the 8th/ryth century, Ibn Battita 
(Rikla, ii, 136) writes of the colonies of siamang 
gibbons (Symphalangus syndactylus) with black fleece 
and white mask which he encountered on the southern 
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coasts of the Indies. As for the recently-discovered 
Asiatic orang-outang, the gorilla and the chimpanzees 
of Africa, these remained on the peripheries of know- 
ledge until the r2th/18th century. Besides, in so far 
as they were known, their height, greater than that 
of man, meant that they could not be identified with 
the half-man which the nasnds is, by definition; the 
root n,-s.-n.-s. evokes in fact the idea of smallness 
and weakness, The reports of those who saw gibbons 
were rapidly distorted by the imagination of those 
who transmitted them to the point where the nasnds 
became a monstrous semi-anthropomorphic creature, 
one-eyed and one-legged, moving with successive 
bounds at a tremendous speed, in times past hunted 
for its meat in the Yemen, With the skikk, another 
half-human monster, the nasnds is not without 
analogy with the monoculus and the satyrus of Pliny. 
Understandably, sceptical minds demanded visual 
proof of the existence of such phenomena and to this 
end the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil, according to 
al-Mas‘fidi (Murddj, i, § 491), instructed the famous 
doctor and translator Hunayn b. Ishak [9.v.] to find 
for him some of these curiosities; it seems that the 
scholar brought back from his explorations two 
authentic nasnds, but nothing further is known of 
the episode, 

Modern philologists, like P. Anastase-Marie, have 
gone so far as to see in the term nasnds the Greek 
vavvog “dwarf” (see Amin Ma‘lif, Mu‘djam al- 
hayawdn, Cairo 1932, s.v. Ape, 13-18); it cannot be 
denied that the two words have the same sense and 
one would thus be led to see, in the origin of nasnds, 
besides the gibbon, a human pygmy. Al-Djahiz, while 
not believing in them, lists a number of these fabulous 
beings which really existed in the popular imagina- 
tion, and, this being an interesting fact, he assimilates 
the nasnds to the wik-wik and to the people of Gog 
and Magog (Hayawan, i, 189; vii, 178). Now the 
Arab geographers recognised three countries jointly 
said to be the land or the island of the Wak-W4ak (or 
the Wék-Wéks), the first situated below the country 
of the Zandj [q.v.], beyond Sufala “of gold’" (Mozam- 
bique); the second in the most eastern islands of 
Malaysia (the Philippines, Celebes, the Moluccas); 
and the third in the extreme north of the Sino-Asiatic 
continent; it is found that these three countries cor- 
respond quite closely to those inhabited by particu- 
larly small peoples, the Negrillos and the Akkas in 
Africa, the Negritos in Malaysia, in Deccan and in 
the southern Himalayas, and the Lapps, the Samo- 
yedes, the Tungus and other nomadic ethnic groups 
of the arctic and sub-arctic regions, It may thus be 
supposed that those who encountered these pygmy 
people by chance identified them in their accounts 
with the #asndas, as had also been the case with the 
gibbon; and a detail which may corroborate this 
interpretation is the insistence of the authors on the 
faculty of speech attributed to the nasnds. Neverthe- 
less, there remains the mystery of the alleged ex- 
istence of the nasna@s in the Yemen, and we can 
hardly be satisfied by the hadith (see LA, under 
u.-S.-S.) according to which the nasnds were the 
metamorphoses of men from the two cursed tribes of 
‘Ad and Thamiid [g.vv.]. Was there, in Arabia, a 
small anthropoid ape, or a race of human pygmies? 
The question and its solution belong to the realm 
of palaeontology and of prehistory. 

In fact, in historical times, the Arab peoples, 
having never encountered this fabulous nasnds in 
their own countries, quite naturally applied the 
term to all the small long-tailed fiat-faced African 
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familiar (see al-Damirl, op. cit., ii, 353-4), and modern 
systematic practice has simply ratified the vox 
populi in retaining the name “nisnas” and applying 
it to the Somalian Cercopithecus pyrrhonotus. In 
conclusion, having been born out of confused images 
of the gibbon and a pygmy in travellers’ tales, to 
become subsequently a monstrous human mutation 
blighted by divine punishment, the nasnds has finally 
been placed, by common logic, in one of the families 
defined by hird. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Kazwinl, ‘Adja?ib al-makhlikat, 
and Damiri, Haydt al-hayawan al-kubra, Cairo 
1356/1937; Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhini, K. al- 
Buldan, tr. H. Massé, Abrégé du livre des pays, 
Damascus 1973; Ibn TaghribirdI-G. Wiet, Les bio- 
graphies du Manhal Saft, Cairo 1932; Idrisi, 
Nuzhat al-mushtak (K. Rudjar), ed. Leiden, Ops 
geographicum, 5 fascs., 1970-5; Ibn Battita, Rikla, 
Cairo 1346/1928; N. Elisséef, Thémes et motifs des 
Mille et une nuwits, Beirut 1949; R. and D. Morris, 
Men and apes (with bibliogr.), London 1966, Fr. tr. 
Hommes et singes, Paris 1967, and coll. “Marabout’’, 
MU No. 219, Paris 1971; M. Lombard, La chasse ¢/ 
les produits de la chasse dans le monde musulman 
(VIII«-XI* siécle), in Annales ESC (May-June 
1969); B.Heuvelmans, Sur la piste des bétes 
ignorées (ch. “Les bétes & face humaine d’Indo- 
Malaisie”), Paris 1955, i, 13-233; E. G. Boulenger, 
Les singes, Paris 1942. (F. Viré) 
KIRESUN (see crresty], 

KirGiz, a Turkish people, mentioned as early 
as the oldest Chinese accounts of Central Asia (from 
the 2nd century A.D.) under the name Kien-Kuen, 
which according to P. Pelliot (JA, Ser. 2, vol. xv, 
137) goes back to a Mongol word, singular firkun. 
The lands of the Kirgiz are not exactly defined iu 
these sources; according to a very reliable source, 
the land of the Kien-Kuen lay north-west of the 
land of the K’ang-Kiu, ie. of Sogdiana, The name 
Kirghiz first appears in the Orkhon inscriptions of 
the 8th century; at that time the Kirgiz (as the 
contemporary Chinese annals also tell us) lived on 
the Upper Yenisei (Turkish Kem), north of the 
Kég-men or Sayan mountains, The same name 
(Kakm4n) is also mentioned in Gardizi (W. Barthold, 
Otéet o poexdke v Srednyuyu Axiyu, 86 = ed. ‘Abd al- 
Hayy Habibl, Tehran 1347/1968, 262); according to 
this source, the capital of the Khan of the Kirgiz 
was 7 days’ journey north of these mountains. There 
is also said that the Kirgiz had red hair and a white 
colour of skin (surkhi-i may wa sapidt-i past), which 
is explained by their alleged relationship with the 
Slavs; the same anthropological features, of which 
there is no longer any trace among the modern 
Kirgiz, are mentioned in the Chinese T’ang-shu; 
linguistically, the Kirgiz were then already Turki- 
cised. They did not come to the fore politically till 
about 840 A.D., when they succeeded in conquering 
the lands of the Uyghur in Mongolia. Nothing was 
known in Muslim lands of this event; Marquart’s 
endeavour (Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streif- 
siige, Leipzig 1903, 91-2) to connect with this the 
story in Djahiz of the defeats of the Toghuzghuz, can 
be utterly rejected; like Kudama (ed. de Goeje, 262, 
1, 13) Djahiz only refers to the hostility between the 
Toghuzghuz and the Kharlukh (Karluk [y.v.]). 
Istakhri (ed. de Goeje, 9-10) and others mention the 
Kirgiz (Khirkhiz) as eastern neighbours of the 
Kimak (see ximAx] and as northern neighbours of 
the Kharlukh and Toghuzghuz; in the east their 
lands are said to have stretched to the ocean, The 





most important article of export for trade with 
Muslim lands was musk. The ethnic and historical 
continuity between the Kirgiz and the people living 
today under the same name in the USSR is supposed 
but not proved. The Kirgiz were probably driven out 
of Mongolia in connection with the foundation of 
the empire of the Khitay in the beginning of the 
roth century [see KARA KHITAY] and the advance of 
the Mongol peoples; on the other hand, a body of 
Kirgiz must have migrated as early as this century 
southwards to the present abode of the genuine 
Kirgiz (Kara Kirgiz); according to the Hudiid al- 
‘Glam (f. 18a, tr, Minorsky, 98, comm. 293-4, even 
the town of Panéal (the modern Aksu in Chinese 
Turkestan) was in possession of the Kirgiz. The 
Kirgiz are not mentioned again in this region till 
the 16th century; what the Chinese C'ang-Te, who 
was there in 1259, records of the Kirgiz (especially 
on the use of dog-sledges, cf. Bretschneider, Med- 
iaeval researches, i, 129) he had only been told, 
and did not see himself, and these stories probably 
do not refer to the people of the land he passed 
through. The main body of the people had probably 
remained on the Upper Yenisei; the [Xara Khitay 
when driven out of North China had to fight with 
these Kirgiz during their trek westwards. In the 
fertile region of the modern administrative district 
of Minusinsk the Kirgiz gradually adopted agri- 
culture and a settled mode of life. According to 
the Hudiid al-‘dlam (f. 7b, tr. Minorsky, 97, comm. 
286) there was only one town among the Kirgiz, 
called Kemidjkat, where their Khakan lived, and 
no other towns or villages, but only tents; on the 
other hand, Rashid al-Din says (ed. Berezin, Trudi 
Vost. Old, Arkh. Obshé. vii, 168-9) that the Kirgiz 
had “many towns and villages’. From these and 
similar statements Radloff has drawn the conclusion 
(JA, Ser. 6, vol. fi, 328) that the present state of 
Kirgiz culture is much lower than it used to be. 

In the 13th century the Kirgiz on the Yenisei had 
to submit to the Mongols under Cingiz Khan [g.v.]. 
Negotiations for their submission were already begun 
in 1207, but it was only settled in 1218 when the 
last rebellion was put down. After the decline of the 
empire of the descendants of Cingiz Khan the Kirgiz 
had sometimes to be under the yoke of the Mongols, 
sometimes of the Kalmucks, and sometimes of the 
Russians; in 1607 they recognised the suzerainty of 
the Kazak, but by 1609 we find them killing a tax- 
collector sent by the Kazak. In 1642 they were 
described by the Kalmuck Khan Batur as Kalmuck, 
in 1646 by the Russian plenipotentiary Daniyil 
Arshinskiy as Russian subjects. In 1703 they were 
transferred by the Kalmucks, by arrangement with 
Russia, southwards to the region of the modern 
Semiretye; they are then said to have numbered 
3,000-4,000 tents, As mentioned above, a portion of 
the Kirgiz had migrated at a much earlier date; 
shortly after 1514 a certain Muhammad is mentioned 
as being invested as Khan of the Kirgiz by Sa‘id 
Khan the ruler of the Mongols (Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
tr. E.D. Ross, London 1895, 141); in the 16th 
century the Kirgiz were for the most part under the 
rule of the Khans of the Kazik. The Kirgiz were 
called Burut by Kalmucks; they were nearly all 
driven out from Semire¢ye to Farghdna and KarA&te- 
gin; it was only after the destruction of the Kalmuck 
empire by the Chinese (1758-9) that they returned 
to their old settlements in the southern part of 
Semiretye. At this date the name Kirgiz was trans- 
ferred to the Kaz&k by the Russians; to distinguish 
them from the latter, the true Kirgiz were called 
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Black Kirgiz (Kari Kirghiz). The term “Kari” 
was never adopted by the people themselves and 
is now definitely repudiated. In Semiretye, the 
Kara Kirghtz, outwardly at least, professed Islam; 
in their epic, which takes its name from the principal 
hero Manas, the wars against the Kalmucks are 
described as wars of religion. Unlike the Kazik, the 
KarA Kirghtz had neither princes or nobles; the 
elders, called Manap, were not chosen by any kind 
of election but owed their position entirely to their 
personal influence. Owing to the continual state of 
war, the tribes of the Kara Kirghiz did not break up 
into small subdivisions as was the case with the 
tribes of the Kazak; an aul (camp) of the Kara 
Kirghtz comprised the members of a whole tribe and 
therefore occupied a much greater area than an aul 
of the Kazak. In the 18th century authority over the 
Kard Kirghiz was claimed by the Chinese, in the 
roth first by the Ozbegs in Farghina and later by 
the Russians; the final establishment of Russian 
rule dates from 1864. The prosperity of the Kar? 
Kirgh!z has been seriously affected by the Russian 
colonisation and particularly by the rising of 1916, 
when a considerable portion of the people migrated 
to China; the Russian government resolved—but 
nothing came of it owing to the revolution of 1917 
—to take from the Kara Kirghiz all their grazing: 
grounds except the valley of the Tekes and to throw 
these lands open for Russian colonisation. 

Until recently in both Russia and Western Europe 
the name “Kirgiz” meant particularly the Kazik; 
they are sometimes called also “Kirgiz-Kaisak”’ 
(Kaisak, corrupted from Kazak, to distinguish them 
from the Russian Cossacks), On the separation of the 
Kazak, from the Ozbeg, cf. apu ‘t-KHAYR and 
KAZAK, The whole of the Kazak people was for long 
under the rule of one Khan who therefore had a 
considerable military force at his disposal; Khan 
Kasim (d. 924/1518) was particularly powerful. In 
spite of several defeats from the Mongols allied with 
the Ozbegs in the 16th century, the Kazak still had 
a Strong nomadic kingdom at the end of this century 
under the rule of Khan Tawakkul, who, during the 
last years of the reign of Khan ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar 
[g.v.] was able to make a successful incursion into 
M4 ward al-Nahr, and later still even held the town 
of Tashkent. In the r7th century the power of the 
Khans only rarely extended over the whole people; 
but about this time Tashkent and Farghana were 
usually in the possession of the Kazik, sometimes 
under nominal recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Khans of the Ozbegs, At this time must have taken 
place the division of the Kazik into three “Hordes” 
(called by the Kazak themselves dj#iz “hundred”; 
the great horde (ulu djaz) occupied the most easterly, 
the little (kishi djiiz) the most westerly part of the 
so-called “Kirgiz steppes” and between the two the 
central horde (orta djiiz). Towards the end of the 17th 
century this division was already an accomplished 
fact. Khan Tyawka, celebrated as the law-giver of 
his people (in 1694 a Russian embassy was received 
by him in the town of Turkistan and in 1698 one 
from the Kalmucks), still ruled all three Hordes and 
had a representative in each of them. In 1717 un- 
successful negotiations for the submission of all 
three Hordes to Peter the Great were conducted; in 
1723 the towns of Sayram, Tashkent and Turkistan 
were conquered by the Kalmucks, For a short period 
after this, the suzerainty of the Khan of the Little 
Horde was recognised by all the Kazak and the 
agreement embodying this was sealed by the sacrifice 
of a white horse; but the treaty had no practical 


results. In 1730, Abu 'l-Khayr negotiated with Russia 
and concluded a treaty by which he declared himself 
and his people Russian subjects, This treaty was 
renewed several times in the 18th century; but it was 
not till the 19th century, especially after 1847, when 
the Russians were firmly established on the southern 
frontier of the Kirgiz steppes on the Sir Darya, that 
Russian rule became definitely established over the 
steppes and their inhabitants. The eastern part of the 
steppes was administered from Siberia and the 
western from Orenburg; regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Siberian Kazak were published in 1822 
and again in 1868. Even after the abolition of the 
Khan's authority, the descendants of Cingiz Khan 
or “Sultans” exercised a considerable influence over 
the people as a nobility (among the Kazdk called 
“white bones", ak silyek); their authority has been 
gradually destroyed by the measures of the Russian 
Government. The last popular leader of the Kazak 
was Kenesarl, who fought against the authorities in 
Siberia and Orenburg from 1842 in the mountains of 
Ala Tau; several risings were stirred up until 1873 
by his son Sadik (so-called by the Russians, properly 
Siddik). Another son, Ahmad, later wrote the life 
of his father Kenesari and of his brother Sadik, 
entitled: Sultant Kenisara i Sadik, Biografiteskiye 
oderki sultana Akhmeta Kenisarina. Obrabotano dlya 
pelati i snabieno primecaniyami E.T.Smirnovim, 
Tashkent 1889 (review by V. Rosen in Zap., iv, 
122-3). 

The most southern part of the Kirgiz steppes was 
conquered in the rgth century by the Ozbegs of 
Farghina and Khiwa and partly colonised; the ad- 
vance of the Russians in this part was therefore as- 
sisted by the Kazak. After the foundation of the 
general-gouvernement of Turkestan (1867) and the 
general-gouvernement of the Steppes (882) (Semi- 
retye belonged at first to the latter, but was later 
again united to Turkestan), the government of Kirgiz 
steppes had less unity than before. On the other hand, 
after the Revolution an administrative unit was 
established called at first by the Russians the “ Kirgiz 
Republic’ and by the people themselves “Kazaki- 
stan". Today the Kirgiz form one of the Union Re- 
publics in the USSR. The number of the population 
in the Kirgiz Socialist Soviet Republic was 3,145,000 
in 1973 (43.8% Kirgiz, 24.2% Russians, 11.3% Uz- 
beks, etc.). The whole number of Kirgiz living in the 
USSR was 1,452,000 in 1970. The number of Kirgiz 
living in China and Afghanistan is over 100,000. The 
Kirgiz language belongs to the northwestern (Kip- 
chak) group of Turkic languages. 

Bibliography: There exists the following 
guide to the bibliographies: E. E. Novitenko, 
Bibliografiya bibliografiy o Kirgisti. 1852-1967. An- 
notirovanniy ukazatel’ literalurl, Frunze 1969.— 
The most important of earlier bibliogra- 
phies are: A. N. Kharuzin Bibliografiteskiy uka- 
satel’ statey, Rasayushdikhsya etnografii Kirgizov i 
Karagirgizov, in Etnografiteshoye Obosreniye ix 
(1891); N, Veselovskiy, Dopolneniye k bibliografi- 
feskom ukazatelyu statey, hasayushéikhsya Kirgizov 
i Karagirgizov, sostavlennomu A, N. Kharusinim, 
in Etnografiteskoye Obozreniye, ix (x89r); A. E. 
Alektorov, Uhkazatel' knig, furnal’ ntkh i gazetnikk 
statey i zametok o hirgizakh, in Izvestiya Obshéestva 
Arkheologii, Istorii i Etnografii pri Imperatorskom 
Kazanskom Universitele, xvi-xx (1900-4); Z. L. 
Amitin-Shapiro, Literatura o Kirgisit (r9r8-1924). 
Annotirovannly wkasatel’, Frunze 1963; idem, 
Literatura o Kirgizii (1925-1936). Annotirovannty 
ukasatel', Frunze 1965; idem, Amnotirovannly 
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ukazatel” literaturi po istorii, arkheologii i étnografii 

Kirgizit (1750-r9r7), Frunze 1958. The fullest 

history of the Kirgiz steppes is that by 

A. Levshin, Opisaniye Kirgiz-kaisakshikh ord i 

stepey, St. Petersburg 1832; this is supplemented 

by many quotations in Velyaminov-Zernov, [ss- 
ledovaniya o hazimovshikh tsaryakh i tsarevilakh, 

ii, Of general works, see W. Barthold, Histoire 

des turcs d’Asie Centrale, Paris 1945; R. Grousset, 

L'empire des ,» Paris 1952; D. Sinor, Intro- 

duction 4 Uhistoire de ' Eurasie Centrale, Wiesbaden 

1963; S.M.Abramzon, Kirgisi i ikh dtnogeneti- 

teskie t istoriko-kul’ turntye sujast, Leningrad 1971. 

On everyday life (esp. of the Kazak) in the roth 

century: W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien*, Leipzig 1893, 

i; idem, Proben der Volkslitteratur, etc., iii, v. 

On laws: N. Grodekov, Kirgizi i Karakirgisi Syr- 

Daryinskoy oblasti, Tashkent 1889. On present 

conditions: Obsor narodnogo khoryaystva Kirgiz- 

skoy A.S.S.R. 1924 god, Pod red. Y. P. Krutilina; 

S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR. Istori- 

éeskiye osnovt bita i kul'turi, Moscow 1958 (with 

a lengthy bibliography), On language and 

literature ; Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, i-ii, 

Wiesbaden 1959-64. (W. Bartiorn -[G. Hazat]) 

KIRID [see txeitisu). 

a peninsula jutting out into the Black 
Sea south of the Ukraine (Russian Krim; English 
Crimea; French Crimée; German Krim; with an area 
of 25,500 km*), connected with the mainland by the 
isthmus ca. 8 km. wide of Perekop (in Turkish Or 
Kapl), and ending to the east in the peninsula of Keré 
{g.v.], The northern and central parts are flat; to the 
south lies a mountainous area consisting of three 
ranges, the most southern of which, Mt. Yayla 
(1,545 m. high), falls down steeply to the coastal 
strip. The climate is relatively mild and on the south- 
eastern coast similar to that of the Mediterranean 
area. The water of the few rivers and brooks— 
especially that of the Salghir—is used for irrigation. 
The flat grounds are cultivated; in the mountains 
there are pastures besides woods, and wine-growing 
is not without importance. Some minerals are found 
(iron ore near Keré, fluorspar near Sevastopol) and 
at present there is also all kinds of industry. 

In antiquity, the peninsula was inhabited by the 
Scythians. From the 6th century B.C. onwards, Greek 
colonies existed on the coasts. Around 480 B.C. these 
formed the Bosporean State, whereas in the 1st 
century B.C, they belonged for a short time to the 
Pontian kingdom. From 63 B.C. onwards, the Roman 
Empire wielded supreme rule (see Paulys Realenzyklo- 
pddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, new ed. 
by G. Wissowa, vi. Halbband, Stuttgart 1899, cols. 
2254-69; H. G. Gundel, Die Krim im Altertum, in Das 
Gymnasium, liii (1942), 117-38). In the 4th century 
A.D, first the Goths came, then the Huns. Until 1239 
the Byzantine empire held the Chersonese (Old Rus- 
sian Korsun’), while the main part of the peninsula 
belonged to the territory of the Khazars [g.v.]. 
During the roth and xrth centuries there was the 
Russian colony Tmutarakan? (probably near modern 
Taman’), important in relations with Byzantium. 
From around 1030 the peninsula was dominated by 
the Kumans or Kipéak [9.v.], and from 1239 by the 
Tatars of the Golden Horde. They also wielded a sort 
of supreme rule over the Genoese colonies that came 
into existence here (since 1261-5, especially in Kaffa, 
mod. Feodosiya, see kEFE). These colonies took over 
the role of the Byzantine Chersonese and became of 
great significance for trade with Byzantium and the 
Mediterranean area until their downfall in 1475. 


They were to a certain extent tributary to the Tatars. 
Occasional plunderings of these towns by the Golden 
Horde (see watu*tps), €.g. in 1298-9, or sieges, e.g. 
1343, remained incidental. 

Kirlm is only rarely mentioned by the Arab geog- 
raphers (and even then partly following the Italian 
reports, as by Idrisi), The first contact with Islam 
dates trom a campaign of the Riim Saldjakid sultan 
Kay Kubad ‘Ala? al-Din II [9.v.] (616-34/1219-36). 
After the Golden Horde occupied the peninsula, first 
in 1223 and then, definitively, in 1238-9, the religious 
situation did not change immediately. At the in- 
stigation of the Egyptian Mamliks (who entertained 
trade relations with the peninsula) a mosque was 
erected at Old Kirim (also Solkhat/Solghad) ; another 
was built later by the Khan Ozbeg (712-42/1313-41) 
(g.v.}. 

During the latter’s reign, Sunni Islam had gained 
a firm footing among the Tatars of Kirim, like among 
the rest of the Golden Horde. From Egypt shortlived 
influences of the futuwwa [g.v.] asserted themselves. 

Next, there existed of old also Jewish settlements, 
but little is known about them in these centuries 
except from tombstones. Karaites or Kara*Im [9.v.] 
were found at Cufut Kale, and the Orthodox Christ- 
ians had a bishopric of Gothia at Old Kirlm. Western 
or Latin Christianity, supported mainly by the 
Franciscans, was represented by the Genoese until 
the downfall of the latter in 1475. Already in 1261 a 
Latin bishop is mentioned, and in 1318 the bishopric 
of Kaffa was founded. Its jurisdiction stretched from 
Varna (in modern Bulgaria) to Saray [g.v.], the capital 
of the Golden Horde. The bishopric of Cherson, which 
came into being in 1303, was definitively established 
in 1333, With parishes in the individual towns, From 
here efforts were made to effect a union with the 
other Christians and to start missionary work among 
the Tatars, but at the end of the rqth century these 
attempts came to an end for lack of success, From 
1351 until after 1370 there had even existed a Latin 
bishopric at Saray, 

In the 14th century, during embittered fights with 
the Venetians in the Mediterranean and the Aegean 
Sea, the Genoese founded trading factories in Sughdak 
(Russian SuroZ), in Balaklava (then Cembalo), in 
modern Sevastopol, in Tana (Azév, Turkish Azak 
{g.v.J) and in Moncastro (Ak Kirman [g.v.], Rumanian 
Cetatea Alba, since 1368) to the west of the mouth of 
the Dnéstr. Until 1343 the Venetians had a colony 
at Tana (Azév). Besides Italians, who had their own 
rule and system of justice, there were living in these 
towns Arabs from various Near Eastern lands; Turks 
from Anatolia; Lurs [g.v.]; Greeks; and above all, 
such a large number of Armenians that Kirim was 
sometimes called Armenia Magna or Armenia Mari- 
tima. About the Crimean Goths we are informed by 
reports of the 13th century, and latterly in the 16th 
century by Augier Ghislain de Busbecq, ambassador 
of the Austrian emperor to Siileymin II (see E. S. 
Forster, The Turkish letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Bus- 
becg, Oxford 1927, repr. 1968; W. von den Steinen, 
Vier Briefe Busbecgs aus der Tiirkei, 1926), Since that 
time they have merged with the Kirlm Tatars. 

The Mongols of the Golden Horde had a governor 
on the peninsula (Adhim or wali), who kept up his 
own diplomatic relations with the Nile valley. We 
hear also of an “amir of the right wing” and “of the 
left wing of the army’’, Until the middle of the rsth 
century Kirlm, thinly populated except for the coasts, 
remained a centre, especially through Byzantine 
intermediaries on the Dardanelles, for trade with 
Egypt. For a long period via the Kirlm slaves 
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(Mamliiks) were sent to that country, while all kind 
of goods (fine shawls, perfumes and the like) found 
their way from there to Kirlm, and further to the 
Volga along the road of Sughdak, Old Kirim, and 
Perekop, Trade with Anatolia was also important. 
The traffic was later taken over by Trebizond, which 
had remained Byzantine until 1462. The Genoese 
brought European goods (linen and ceramics) to 
Kirlm and to further on. In the rsth century espe- 
cially, the commercial highway ran along the bank 
of the Bug via Luck and Lemberg to Breslau. 

Both in Old Kirim, the peninsula’s seat of govern- 
ment in these centuries, and in Eski Yurt, many goods 
were warehoused, The currents of trade manifested 
themselves also in the artistic construction of build- 
ings and in ceramics. These showed influences from 
Sardy, Saldjikid Asia Minor, Egypt and the Genoese 
colonies, as we know since the excavations of 1924-5, 
Besides trade, a part was played by the manufacture 
of salt, the gathering of honey (which went as far 
as Kh’irazm) and grapes, and by horse-breeding and 
tanning. 

Notwithstanding, all these developments, Klrim 
remained until the 15th century only an annexe of 
the Golden Horde and occasionally a refuge for 
ambitious claimants in their struggle for power, like 
Nokhay in 1291 and Mamay in 1359, Around 1345-8, 
85,000 persons allegedly fell victim to the Black 
Death, and in 1395 the peninsula was ravaged by 
Timir. Attempts of the double kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania to push as far as the Black Sea and 
to endanger also Kirim were foiled in 1399 by the 
victory of the “mayor of the palace” Edigii (Russian 
Yedigey) on the Vorskla. The latter had his base here 
during his struggle with Witold of Lithuania, until 
he died in 1419. 

During the civil wars which ravaged the Golden 
Horde trom 1359 onwards, princes of the Mongol 
ruling dynasty who were descendants of Cingiz Khan 
and his grandson Togha Temiir (the son of Djoti), 
had settled on various occasions in the peninsula. 
At the beginning of the 15th century they had ap- 
parently adopted the family-name of Girdy [g.v.] or 
Kerey. Relying upon the noble family of the Shirin, 
Deviet Berdi had established himself in Kirlm after 
1426, and in 1427 he tried to enter again into relations 
with Egypt. But he (and since 1427 also his brother 
Hadjdji Giray [¢.v.}} encountered opposition from 
the ruler of the Great (until then, the Golden) 
Horde. In August 1449 Hadjdif formally declared 
himself ruler of Kirlm. With the help of the Turkish 
sultan and the Polish-Lithuanian king Casimir IV, he 
was able to hold out until his death in 1466, first in 
his residence Kirk Yer and later in the valley of 
Baghée Saray [¢.v.]. He and later his son again and 
again took in fugitives of the decaying Great Horde, 
and they thus became rulers of the strongest among 
the Tatar states that came into being, On the northern 
shore of the Black Sea a strip of land where the 
Noghays [9.v.] lived, and since 1484 also the Budjak 
(g.v.], came gradually under the rule of the Kirlm 
Khans, 

After rather lengthy succession disputes, Mengli 


Girdy I [g.v.], one of Hadjdji Giray’s eight sons, got | 


the upper hand. He was to become the real founder 
of the independent Kirim state, in spite of the fact 
that he had to recognise Ottoman supremacy after 
the conquest of Kaffa in 1475 by the Sultan’s troops. 
The Girdy family was then recognised as enjoying in 
Kirim the sole rights of succession and immunity. 
Since Islim Giriy II (992-6/1584-8) [9.v.], their name 
was mentioned in the shufba after the Sultan's; they 


had the right to strike their own coins; and they could 
grant asylum. They remained independent in internal 
policy and had at their disposal a richly-ramified 
officialdom which followed more and more the Otto- 
man Turkish pattern. Under the continuous political 
preponderance of the Sultan, co-operation between 
the two states generally passed off without too much 
friction, in spite of many dangerous tensions at 
times. Joint military expeditions were regularly 
organised; in 1476 and 1538 into Moldavia, in 1543 
for the first time into Hungary. From the time when 
the Turks had conquered Kilia and Ak Kirman 
(x484) and the Poles had been defeated in Moldavia 
(1497), the khanate of Kirim was in direct contact 
with the Turkish dominions in the Balkan peninsula. 
In the north-east the Cerkes [g.v.] and Kabards [9.v.] 
were subjects of the Kirim-Khans, and thus the 
Black Sea became until 1739 a Turkish-Tatar inland 
sea. 

Relations with the Christian powers in the north 
changed when, from 1470-2 onwards, Casimir IV decid- 
ed to co-operate more and more with the Great Horde. 
The Kirim Khans turned to the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow, who between 1468 and 1571 were exempted 
from paying tribute. With certain fluctuations 
in details, both states remained loyal to this alliance 
until the fall of the Great Horde in 1502, and even 
extended it, while the kings of Poland-Lithuania in 
1480 and later repeatedly neglected their commit- 
ments to the Horde. From that period onwards, this 
double kingdom was exposed to attacks from both 
the Muscovites and the Kirim-Tatars, who again and 
again invaded Podolia, Volhynia and Galicia and 
more than once laid Kiev, Cernigov and other towns 
under contribution (for the Tatar incursions between 
1474 and 1569, see J. Ochmariski, Organisacja obrony 
breed Tatarami w Wielkiem Kesiestuie Litewshim 
(“The organisation of the defence against the Tatars 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania”), in Studia i 
muterialy do historit wojskowosci (“Studies for the 
history of the army"), v (1960), 349-98, esp. 362-4). 
Under these circumstances the Great Horde got into 
great difficulties, especially atter the death of Khan 
Ahmed in January 1481. Until the very end of this 
state, officers, soldiers and even princes of the ruling 
house continued to desert to the Kirim-Khans (see 
M. Malowist, Kaffa; kolonia genuetiska na Krymie i 
problem wschodni w latach 1453-7475 (‘Kaffa, the 
Genoese colony in the Crimea and the eastern problem 
in 1453-75"), Warsaw 1947 (Prace Instytutu Historye- 
snego Uniwersytetu Warssawskiego (‘Publications of 
the Historical Institute of the University of Warsaw”), 
ii). Even after a temporary treaty of peace between 
the Grand Duchy of Moscow and Lithuania in 
1493, the latter's contact with Kirlm remained 
so close that the Khians were able to mediate in 
1496 for the establishing of diplomatic Russian- 
Turkish relations, initially in the main for com- 
mercial reasons (see V. E. Syroetkovskiy, Puti i 
snosheniva Moskvi s Krimom na rubcke xvi veka 
(“Ways and relations of Moscow with the Crimea at 
the turn of the 16th century”), in Izvestiya Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, iii (1932). 

When in June 1502 the Great Horde was finally 
defeated to the east of Kiev and close to where the 
Desna joins the Dnyépr, and their last Khan was 
forced to flee to Lithuania (where he was executed 
in 1505), the Kirlm Khan, in accordance with his 
claim, assumed the rights of the former Golden Horde 
and demanded tribute ‘‘without subterfuge" from 
Moscow and Lithuania. To the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania he offered a treaty ‘“‘after straightening 
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out relations”. In addition, Mengli Giray felt himself 
responsible for the security of the khanates of Kazan 
{g.v.] and Astrakh4n [g.v.] and thus ran into increasing 
difficulties with Moscow (K. Pulaski, Mendli-Girdy 
(sic), chan Tataréw perehopskich (‘‘Mengli-Giray, 
Khan of the Perekop Tatars”), Warsaw 1882). Under 
these circumstances, a treaty with Sigismund I 
Augustus (1506-48) of Poland and Lithuania was of 
great importance to Mengli Giray I. But the negotia- 
tions had not yet been concluded when the Kirim 
Khiin died at a great age in 1515 (J. Pajewski, 
Projekt praymierza polsko-turechiego za Zygmunta 
Augusta (“A project of treaty between Poland and 
Turkey under Sigismund Augustus"), in Asiega hv 
Crei Oshara Haleckiego, Warsaw 1935). 

Under Mengli Giray I, Kirlm reached its cultural 
zenith. The area was opened up to Ottoman Turkish 
culture. Artists from the Islamic cultural environ- 
ment and also Italian, often Genoese, artisans who 
had remained in the country after 1475, such as 
Augustino da Garibaldi and Vincento da Zugulfi, 
found work here, especially as architects and stone 
carvers. Intellectual and literary circles came also 
into being. Of special artistic importance was the 
Khan's palace at Baghde Saray [g.v.], whither Mengli 
Giray had transferred his residence from Old Kirim. 
It is actually in ruins today, but the Zendjirli 
Madrasa has been' preserved. 

In view of the position of power which Mehmed 
Giray I (1515-22) [g.v.]) had inherited from his father 
(V. E. Syroetkovskiy, Muchammed-Geraj i ego vassali 
(“Mehmed-Giray and his vassals’), in Udéniye Za- 
pishi Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, |xi 
(1940)), the new Khan also aspired to the position of 
the Golden Horde and wanted to unite all Tatars 
under his rule, His son Sahib Girdy [g.v.] in 1521 
succeeded in driving away a Khan of Kazan who was 
friendly to Moscow and, in spite of the resistance of 
Astrakhan, in incorporating his territory into that 
of his father. Having become Khiin (1532-51) after 
his father had been murdered and Islam Giray J 
{g.v.] had been put aside, he did not however succeed 
in holding out after a defeat inflicted on him by 
Moscow on the Oka in 1541 ((). Gdkbilgin, Tarih-i 
Sahib Giray han (1532-1551), crit. ed., tr., notes and 
glossary, Erzurum 1973 (Atatiirk Universitesi yayin- 
lari 212) ). On the contrary, Ivan IV the Terrible 
(1533-84) who had born the title of Tsar since 1547, 
carefully collected his forces for a campaign which 
brought under his control Kazan [¢.v.] in October 
1552, and Astrakhin {g.v.), firstly in 1554 and 
definitively in 1556. Thus the Volga valley was 
opened up to Russia right down to the Caspian Sea, 
the waterway to Caucasia and the north coast of 
Persia lay free and the Russians got an extensive new 
region for settlement. Dawlat (Dewlet) Girdy I (1551- 
77 (q.v.]) finally saw himself confined to the Kirlm 
Khanate and its northern hinterland. After the mani- 
fold disturbances of the preceding decades he tried to 
collaborate again with Poland-Lithuania, which saw 
itself more and more threatened by Moscow and both 
of which merged into one single state in the Union of 
Lublin in 1569 (0. Gékbilgin, 1532-1577 ytllart 
arasinda Kirtm Hanisgt'nin siyast durumu, Ankara 
1973 (Atattirk Universitesi yayinlan 289)). 

However, the Khan was dissatisfied, as was Sultan 
Siileyman IJ, by the fact that so many Muslims had 
become subject to Orthodox Christian sovereignty. 
The two sovereigns entered upon a close treaty of 
alliance and for the time being supported Tatar re- 
volts against the supremacy of Moscow; these revolts 
are echoed in the legends around Cora Batir (Sa‘adat 


Sakir, Cora Batyr. Eine Legende in dobrudscha-tata- 
rischer Mundart, Cracow 1935). Dewlet Girdy at- 
tempted to relieve them by marching against Russia 
in 1555. But his fear that the Sultan might enlarge 
his influence in Kiclm by stationing his own troops 
there made him abandon a plan of g the 
Ottomans effectively. Thus the Sultan received little 
help from the Kirlm Khan for his attempt to connect 
with a canal the Volga and the Don, at the place 
where they draw the nearest to each other (near 
modern Volgograd). He could rely only on the 
Noghays [¢.v.]. Consequently, when in the winter of 
1569 the Turkish troops were defeated between 
Astrakhan and the Sea of Azov, the enterprise of 
Selim II fell through. He had hoped to establish in 
Kirim a base for his campaign against Shi‘i Safawid 
Persia, and to activate from there economic relations 
with Central Asia (H. Inalctk, Osmanls-Rus rekabeti- 
nin mengei ve Don-Volga kanals tesebbiisii (1569), 
in Belleten xii 146 (1948), 349-402; Eng. tex t in 
AUDTCFD (1947), 47-106; A.N. Kurat, Tiirkiye 
ve Idil boyu. 1569 Astarhan seferi, Ten-ldil kanal: 
ve XVI-XVII yiizytl Osmanli-Rus miéinasebetleri, 
Ankara 1966 (AUDTDF Yayular 151); P. A. Sadi- 
kov, Pokhod Tatar i Turok na Astrakhan v 1569 godt 
("The campaign of the Tatars and Turks against 
Astrakhan in 1569"), in Istorideshiye Zapiski, xxii, 
Moscow 1947, 132-66). When in 1571 the Turkish 
fleet became decisively weakened by the defeat at 
Lepanto [see Ayna-BaKuTl), any plan of a Turkish 
advance against Russia had to be abandoned. On 
the other hand, Kirim was thus freed from the feared 
guardianship of the Sultan, although it also lost his 
direct protection. 

The Khan availed himself immediately of this free- 
dom at his rear to march against Moscow. In 1571 
the city fell for the last time into Tatar hands and 
was burnt down. The Tsar was forced to declare him- 
self prepared to resume paying tribute (tlsh/tiylsh). 
It was only Peter the Great who was able to free 
himself decisively from this obligation. At this point, 
the Tsar was unable to counter-attack, as a result of 
his military engagements in the west in regard to 
Livonia. 

Kazan and Astrakhan thus remained in Russian 
hands. In order to change this situation, Khan 
Mehmed I, the Fat (Semiz; reigned 1577-84) made 
new endeavours (Kiruml: Abdulla oglu Hasan, [inci 
Mehmed Giray Han|/Khén Mehmed Girdy II, in 
Azerbaycan Yurt Bilgisi, iii (1934), 1). Since Turkish 
help failed to come because of the war with Persia 
(1578-90), the Khan sought an alliance against Mos- 
cow with Poland, Lithuania and even with Pope 
Gregory XIII. He held out a prospect of conversion 
to Roman Catholicism, which caused the Popes to 
send several ambassadors between 1571 and 1583. 
A Kirim embassy was honourably received at Vilna 
in 1579 (Stanislaw Kryczyriski, Niewdana misja 
katolicka wirdd musulmanow lilewskich w XVI w, 
(“A failed Catholic mission among the Lithuanian 
Muslims in the 16th century’’), in Przeglgd Islamski 
(1935), 3/4, 12-14). 

But not even in this way could Mehmed Giray IL 
achieve a real success, He was forced to put ca. 
5,000 soldiers at the disposal of the Sultan for the 
war against Persia, When the successor to the throne, 
the Kalgh4y [g.v.], was taken captive by the Persians, 
the Khin himself interfered in the war against the 
Shah. This led to friction with the Sublime Porte 
and in the course of the ensuing unrest in Kirlm, the 
Khan was murdered in 1584. 

The new Khan, Ghazi Giray II (1588-1608) [¢.v.], 
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got the upper hand after lengthy disturbances, He 
also came forward as a poet (H. Ertaylan, Gazi Geray 
Han, hayat: ve eserleri, Istanbul 1958; C. M. Korte- 
peter, Gazi Giray II, Khan of Crimea, and Ottoman 
policy in eastern Europe and the Caucasus, 1588-1594, 
in The Slavonic and East European Review, xliv/102 
(1966), 139-66). His attack against Moscow in r59t 
failed, and during the Turkish campaign against 
Hungary of 1592-1606 he had, in the same way as his 
predecessor, to provide troops for the Sultan, whicl 
on various occasions led to friction (B. Kocowski, 
Wyprawa Tataréw na Weery praez Polske w 1594 1., 
Lublin 1948; M. Alekberli, Bor’ba Ukrainskogo naroda 
protiv turetsko-tatarskoy agressii vo vtoroy polovine 
XVI/pervoy polovine XVII vekov (“The struggle of 
the Ukranian people against the Turkish-Tatar attack 
in the 2nd half of the 16th and the rst half of the 
17th centuries”), Saratov ro61. 

During these various wars, Kirlm itself remained 
free of military incursions, and so the administration 
there could follow its even course, Public roads and 
inns were secure, and documents which survived the 
conflagration of the Khan’s palace (in 1736) testify 
to well-organised archives and the regular proceeding 
of the Islamic law concerning justice, inheritance anc 
marriage, Customary law (‘dda [q.7.}) also played a 
role, The horse trade and rates of exchange of foreign 
currency were officially supervised. As in other 
Islamic countries, the diwdn [q.v.] was the supreme 
court of judicature. There were 48 judicial regions in 
the lowlands and 19 in the mountains, where, except 
for the infliction of the death penalty, convictions 
could be pronounced without right of appeal “'inso- 
far as the conviction was in accordance with the 
laws”. However, in the administration of justice, 
corruption as always played a réle that could not be 
disregarded, 

The Tatars enjoyed personal freedom and, as in 
earlier centuries, passed for a friendly and hospitable 
people. Women were entitled to personal property, 
and took part now and then in public life, diplomatic 
negotiations or even in military expeditions; and 
occasionally they devoted themselves to poetry anc 
literature, 

Until the age of fifteen, the education of children 
of the ruling house was often left to Cerkes [9.v.], 
who taught them riding and the use of weapons. (Up 
to the roth century other Caucasian peoples, in- 
cluding the Ossets, also had their children brought up 
by Cerkes.) The hardships thereby endured were sup- 
posed to influence many kidns up to their old age 
and to counterbalance Ottoman urban culture. In 
the course of time, however, rulers and high official- 
turned more and more to Istanbul for the education 
of their children; also, many a Girdy prince lived there 
as a hostage. Thus Turkish cultural influence became 
more and more important during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Ottoman Turkish gradually began to 
supersede Kirim Tatar as the written language; 
Turkish melodies (played on drums, clarinets and 
later also violins) may well have merged into local 
musical tradition; but confinement of women in 
harems increased. 

In this way, the ties with Turkey were strength- 
ened, but they also reinforced dependency upon 
the Sultans, who more and more intervened, by 
deposing, and occasionally reinstating, many a khan, 
Thus the stability of the regional government was 
undermined both by the power of Istanbul) and by 
the growing independence of the Begs, who pos- 
sessed wide powers within their fiefs and fought out 
among themselves many a personal feud. The noble 


families, the prominent ones being the Shirin, the 
Kuluk, the Barin, the Mansfir and the Sulesh, en- 
joyed tax freedom. The state revenues consisted 
largely of certain customs duties, payments by 
individual governors, indirect taxes (mainly on salt) 
and an annuity of the Sultan. Direct taxes, as far 
as they were levied, consisted (at least officially) of 
the ‘ushr [g.v.] and sakdt [¢.0.}- 

The interventions of the Sublime Porte bound 
Kirlm the more closely to Turkey because no other 
policy of alliance was now possible with any power 
to the north (B. Baranowski, Polska a Tatarszczyzna 
w latach 1624-1629 (“Poland and Tartary in 1624-9"), 
Lodz 1948}. Bad harvests in the Crimea, whose agri- 
culture normally secured the subsistence of its in- 
habitants, may have caused the Tatars to plunder 
again and again the south-western regions of Poland 
and lithuania (W.Czaplifiski, Sprawa najarddw 
latarskich na Polske w pierwssej polowie XVII u. 
(“The problem of the Tatar incursions into Poland 
in the first half of the 17th c."), in AKwartalnik 
Historyezny Ixx/3 (1963), 713-20; M. Horn, Skuthi 
chonomicsne najasdéw tatarskich x lat 1605-1633 na 
Rué Cxerwong (‘The economic consequences of the 
Tatar invasions in 1605-33 in Red Russia"), Breslau 
1964; J.Coldberg, Chronologia i sasigg najazdow 
latarskich na siemie Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej w latach 
1600-1647 (“Chronology and reach of the Tatar in- 
vasions into the land of the Republic of Poland in 
1600-47"), in Studia i Materiaty do Historii Wojsko- 
wosci, vii/1, 3-71). Properly speaking, these incursions 
had no political motivation, but they were to such an 
extent prejudicial to relations with the neighbours to 
the north-west that there could be no more question 
of combined action against the common enemy 
Moscow, which now became more and more threaten- 
ing to both parties; also, the Kirlm Khans themselves 
suffered repeatedly from the unrest of the nomads. 
When at the treaty of Pereyaslavl? in 1654 the Cos- 
sack hetman Bohdan KhmePnitskiy, who had been 
supported by the Tatars, changed sides and joined 
Moscow, the Tsar became a direct neighbour of the 
Crimean &kdns. Now at last the Polish-Lithuanian 
king sought alliance with Islam Giray III (1644-54 
[¢.v.]). They undertook a common military expedition 
against Moscow, which ended in 1655 with the victory 
of Ochmatéw (J. Rypka, Aus der Korrespondens der 
Hohen Pforte mit Bohdan Chmeinychyj, in Festschrift 
fiir Jar. Bidlo, Prague 1928; idem, Weitere Beitrage 
tur ..., in Archiv Orientdlnt, ii (1930); idem, Dalts 
phispéveh ke horespondenci V ysoké Porty s Bohdanem 
Chmeinichym (“Further contribution to the cor- 
respondence..."), in Casopis Nédrodniho Muzea, 
1931; idem, Briefwechsel der Hohen Pforte mit det 
Krimchanen im II. Bande von Feridiins Mtinse?at, in 
Festschrift fiir Georg Jacob, Leipzig 1932, 249-69: 
O. Pritsak, Das erste tiirkisch-ukrainische Biindnis 
(1648), in Oriens, vi (1953), 266-98). The Tatars now 
also took part in the campaigns of the Poles against 
the allied forces of the Russians, Swedes, Branden- 
burgers, Transylvanians and Cossacks (in the period 
of the ‘Deluge’’) and fought in 1656 together with 
them before Warsaw, in Prussia and in Greater 
Poland. Many captives and rich booty were brought 
to the Crimea. Khan Mehmed Giray TV (who reigned 
for the second time 1654-66) concluded a treaty with 
the Polish king over the partition of the conquered 
regions; the Islamic areas, like Kazan and Astrakhin, 
were to fall to the Crimean khinate. Both peoples 
fought shoulder-to-shoulder against Transylvania in 
1657 and against Moscow in 1660 (the Battle of 
Tsudnov) (L. Kubala, Wojna brandenburska i najasd 
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Rakocsego i wojna moskiewska (‘The Brandenburg 
War, the invasion of Rakéczy and the Moscow War”), 
Lemberg-Warsaw 1913; A. Hnitko, Wyprawa cud- 
nowska w 1660 r. (“The campaign of Tsudnov in 
1660”),Warsaw 1931). The Tatar army numbered at 
this time 20,000-30,000 troops at the most; higher 
accounts (up to 150,000 and even 200,000) are prob- 
ably false (O, Gorka, Liczebnos¢ Tataréw krymskich 
§ ich wojsk (“The number of the Crimean Tatars and 
their armies’), in Przeglad Historyczno-Wojskowy, 
viii/2, 1936). Single military units had their own 
standards, while the cavalrymen brought spare horses 
along with them. Victuals consisted mainly of millet, 
which was milled in leathern mortars. Prisoners of 
war were enabled to ransom themselves as far as 
possible; not infrequently they were humanely 
treated. In accordance with Islamic law, there may 
have been many freedmen. 

The alliance between Poland-Lithuania and the 
Crimean khanate came to an end when Melymed Gir’y 
was deposed in 1666 and the armistice of Andrusovo, 
between Poland-Lithuania and Moscow, was con- 
cluded in 1667. The political situation changed further 
when Peter Doroshenko (1665-76), the hetman of the 
Cossacks “‘of the left bank", submitted to the Sultan 
out of dislike for the equalising policy of Moscow 
(D. DoroSenko and J. Rypka, Hejtman Petr Dorotenko 
@ jeho turecka politika (““Hetman P. D, and his Turk- 
ish policy”), in Casopis Ndrodniho Muzea, Prague 
1933; Ch. Hilbert, Osteuropa 1648-1681 bei den Zeit- 
gendssischen osman, Historikern, typewr. thesis, Git- 
tingen 1948), 

At the instigation of the Turks, Khan ‘Adil Giray 
(1666-71) had to collaborate with the Cossacks and 
therefore fell out with Poland-Lithuania, The en- 
suing war made Podolia in 1672 into a Turkish 
province, and thys the Sultan’s empire reached its 
greatest expansion ever to the north of the Black Sea. 
Attempts by Khan Selim Girfy I (1671-8) at media- 
tion failed because of the Sultan's uncompromising 
attitude (J. Wolinski, Posrednictwo tatarshie w wojnie 
polsko-tureckiej 1674-1675 r. (‘Tatar mediation in 
the Polish-Turkish War 1674-5"'), in Polityka narodéw 
iv (1954)/4). The new khan, Murad Girdy (1678-83), 
tried to free himself from subordination to Turkey 
and wanted to replace the Shari‘a by “the Law of 
Cingiz Khan” (Tore, Yasa), a daring enterprise 
which naturally angered the ‘ulam4. In accordance 
with his political principles, he remained aloof 
during the Turkish march against Vienna in 1683, 
and his army corps did not take part in the battle of 
the Barren Mountain Kahlenberg. As a punishment, 
he was banished to Bulgaria (Kirimh Abdullah oglu 
Hasan, Viyana éniinde Kirin suvarileri, in Azerbay- 
can Yurt Bilgisi ii (1933), 21-2, 348-53). Nevertheless, 
relations between the Tatars and Poland-Lithuania 
remained tense until the Peace of Carlowitz (1699 
[see KARLOVvéA)). 

The Tsars availed themselves of this dissension. 
After the Cossacks of the left bank of the Dnyepr 
had come again under their control, two Russian 
armies marched against the Crimea in 1686 and 1687. 
While Khan Selim Girdy (who reigned for the second 
time in 1684-91) succeeded in defending the peninsula 
itself, Azév was lost to Peter the Great in 1699, and 
thus the khanate was divided for several years into 
two parts, sc. the peninsula and the region towards 
the Caucasus. In order to counterbalance Azév while 
it was in Russian hands, the fortress of Yefii Kal‘e 
was founded near Keré (B. H. Sumner, Peter the 
Great and the Ottoman empire, London 1949). 

During this turbulent period, the cultural signifi- 
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cance of the khdnate declined, Artistic creativity was 
small, although Islamic influences from the Crimea 
and from Turkey are clearly recognisable in con- 
temporary Poland (T. Matikowski, Sztuka Islamu w 
Polscew XVIIi XVIII wieku (“Islamic art in Poland 
in the 17th and 18th centuries”), Cracow 1935; 
F.-K. Spuhler, Seidene Reprdsentationsteppiche der 
mittleren bis spdten Safawidenzeit; die sog. Polentep- 
piche, doctoral thesis, Berlin 1968). 

The victory of the European coalition over the 
Sultan in the great war of 1682-99 was of serious 
consequence for Kirlm. Pressure from the north 
made itself more and more felt. The planned co- 
operation with the Swedish king Charles XII (1697- 
1718) and with the hetman of the Cossacks Ivan 
Stepanovié Mazepa, in which Ghazi Girdy III (1704-7) 
[g.v.]) was very interested, failed owing to the Russian 
victory near Poltava in 1709, It is true that the allies 
succeeded in forcing Peter the Great, hemmed in by 
Turkish troops near the Pruth, to retrocede Azév, 
but this was all that could be achieved: a protest of 
Khan Dewlet Giray II (who reigned for the second 
time 1708-13) remained unsuccessful (A. N. Kurat, 
Prut seferi ve barts: (“The Pruth campaign and 
peace”), Ankara 1951). More and more the Tatars 
began to fear and reject the adversary from the north 
(G, Veinstein, Les Tatars de Crimée et la seconde élec- 
tion de Stanislas Leszezyiski, in Cahiers du monde 
russe et slave, xi (1970), 24-92), especially when the 
Russians invaded Kirim in 1737 and 1738, destroying 
many cultural monuments, among them Baghée 
Saray [q.v.]. In 1739 the Tatars and Turks had to 
abandon Azév definitively to the Russians (7. Vesel4, 
Turetshij traktat ob osmanskikh kreposP yakh severnogo 
Prigernomorya v naéale XVIII veka (“A Turkish 
treatise on the Ottoman fortresses on the north coast 
of the Black Sea at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury”), in Vostoéniye istoéniki po istorit narodov 
yugo-vostoénoy ¢ tsentraPnoy Evropi, ii, Moscow 1960, 
98-139). As in Poland-Lithuania, the strength of 
Kirtm was diminished by the heavy toll of human life, 
the demoralising defeats, the increasing interference 
of the Porte in Crimean affairs, the manifold struggles 
among the princes of the ruling house, and a fairly 
protracted revolt of the Noghays [g.v.] around 1758 
(see B. Kellner-Heinkele, Aus den Aufseichnungen des 
Said Giray Han, Eine zeitgendssische Quelle sur Ge- 
schichte des Chanats der Krim um die Mille des 18. 
Jahrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., 1975). An attempt at a 
new alliance between Poland-Lithuania, Kirim and 
Turkey remained without further result during the 
18th century (W. Konopezyfiski, Polska a Turcja 
(‘Poland and Turkey") 1683-1792, Warsaw 1936; 
D. Oljantyn, Do istorii torhovli Ukrainy 2 Krymon 
(“Contribution to the history of the trade between 
the Ukraine and Kirim 1754-8"), Lemberg 1933). 
An offer of alliance made to the Crimean khin by 
Frederick the Great in 1761, at the most difficult 
moment of the Seven Years’ War, led to no result 
either (H. Scheel, Ein Schreiben des Krim Giray Khan 
an den Prinzen Heinrich, den Bruder Friedrichs des 
Grossen, in Jean Deny Armagant, Ankara 1958, 
213-20). 

On the other hand, the devastations of the war 
years stimulated the zest for living of the Crimean 
Tatars which, during the last decades of their free- 
dom, flowered into a second cultural bloom, and 
which found its most important expression in the 
reconstruction of the Akdn's palace at Baghte Saray 
in 1740-3. The Sultan made a present of a valuable 
library, and in 1763 a new stateroom (Diwdn) was 
erected, richly decorated with paintings and sculp- 
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tures. Former hydraulic works, like aqueducts and 
canals, were restored and preparations made for a 
new period of prosperity. 

But already in 1771, Russian armies had again 
marched into the Crimea. Khan Selim Giray I] 
(second reign 1770-1) tried to make a stand against 
them, in vain, because the Sultan himself pressed 
hard by a war (1768-74), against the Tsarina Catha- 
rine Il, was unable to render effective help. Many 
people perished and many places were destroyed. 
The Russians marched as far as Kaffa and the Khin 
had to flee to Istanbul (A. Macanov, Bor’ba Tsarskoy 
Rossii i Turtsii sa obladeniye Krimskim Khanstvom 
(‘The struggle of Imperial Russia and Turkey for the 
domination of the Crimea’'), Moscow 1929). 

Thereupon the nobility decided to appoint a hidu 
who was friendly to the Russians and to accede to 
the Russian occupation of the fortresses of Keré, 
Yefii Kal‘e and Kaffa. Thus the independence which 
the Sublime Porte was forced to grant to the Kirim 
at the peace of Kicik Kaynardje [g.v.) in 1774 
(E. I, Druzinina, Kyucukkayandardiiyskiy mir 1774 
goda: ego podgotovka i sakiyuceniye (‘The peace of 
K, K. in 1774: preparation and conclusion"), Moscow 
1955), and the renunciation of its rights over these 
fortresses, on the Kubari and on the Taman peninsula, 
were only fictions, the more so because Keré and 
Yefi Kal‘e were at that time already directly subject 
to Russia (V. D. Smirnov, Sbornik vibora vainéyshikh 
dokladov i ofitsialnikh dokumentov otnosyash¢ ikhsya k 
Turtsii, Rossii i Krimu (‘'Selection of the most 
important reports and official documents with 
reference to Turkey, Russia and the Crimea’), St. 
Petersburg 188x (bearing mainly on the period 
1768-74); F.A.Unat, Karim tarihi veya Necati 
efendinin Rusya sefareinamesi 1769-75, in Tarih 
vestkalart iii (1944), 599 (with continuations in later 
issues); Mubadele. An Ottoman-Russian exchange of 
ambassadors (1775/76), annot. and tr. by N. Itzkowitz 
and M. Mote, Chicago-London 1970). 

Even the Russian concession at the treaty of 
Aynall Kavak in, 1779 to declare the Sultan “in his 
capacity of caliph” to be the head of all Muslims 
could not prevent Crimean independence from 
coming to an end. Already two years earlier, the suc- 
cessor to the throne, Shahin Girady, had succeeded 
as Khan with the help of the Russians and the 
Noghays (F.F.Lashkov, Shagin-Girey, poslédniy 
krimshiy khan (“Sh. G., the last Crimean khan’'), in 
Kiyevskaya Starina, Sept. 1886, 36-80). He was 
educated in Salonica and Venice, had become 
acquainted with Russia while living there as am- 
bassador, and was open-minded to European and 
especially to Italian culture. Like the last Polish 
king, he thought about reforming the state, mainly 
after the Russian example. He thus transferred the 
capital to Kaffa, on the sea coast, probably after the 
example of the Russian transfer of their capital to 
St. Petersburg. He invited foreign instructors to 
train his army of 6,000 troops, limited the wak/s 
(g.v.) while indemnifying the ‘w/amd? with a pension, 
and introduced under foreign supervision a new silver 
coinage. A council of ministers consisting of 12 
members was created, and finances were set up anew 
by introducing financial registers. These reforms 
burdened the country with considerable debts, and 
Russia availed itself of the ensuing discontent. 
Besides, the khanate became upset by a new revolt 
of the Noghays in 1781 and a rebellion of two brothers 
of the Khan, who saw himself forced to flee to 
Grigoriy Aleksandrovid Potémkin, the governor of the 
regions newly conquered by the Russians in the south 


(the Ukraine), After the Khan had returned to his 
country with Russian help, Catharine II pressed 
him under deceitful promises to abdicate. Shahin 
Girly saw no escape from giving in to this pressure 
and from abandoning his country to Russia, to 
which it has belonged ever since (A. W. Fisher, The 
Russian annexation of Crimea 1772-1783, Cambridge 
1970; N. F. Dubrovin, Prisoedineniye k Rossii Krima, 
Reskripti, pis’ma, relatsii i doneseniya (‘The union 
of the Crimea with Russia. Rescripts, letters, ac- 
counts and notes”) i-iii, St. Petersburg 1855; idem, 
V'esd poslednyago krimskago khana Shagin-Gireya iz 
Rossii v Turtsiyu (“The journey of the last Crimean 
Khan Shahin Giray from Russia to Turkey”), in 
Zapiski Imperatorskago Odesskago Obshéestva istorii 
i drevnostey, xiii (1883), 132-56). 

The annexation of the peninsula to the Russian 
empire (first as the Tauris region, and then from 
1796 onwards as the New Russia Government) 
brought about shiftings of the population which must 
be mentioned here. Already in 1779 the Orthodox 
Christians of the Crimea, for centuries subordinated 
to “the Bishop of Gothia", had been removed to 
Southern Russia at the latter’s instigation: 31,280 
people from 6 towns and 60 villages settled around 
Mariupol? (A. L. Berthier-Delagarde, K istorii khris- 
tiansiva v Krimu (‘Contribution to the history of 
Christianity on the Crimea’’), in Zapishi Imperators- 
hago Odesskago Obshiestva istorit i drewnostey, xxviii 
(tg10), t-108; A. I, Markevit, K voprosu o polofenii 
khristian v Krimu vo vremya tatarskago viaditestva 
(“Contribution to the situation of the Christians on 
the Crimea during the Tatar reign"), Simferopol 
1910), Also the Armenians left the country (likewise 
with their own hierarchy) and settled in (New-) 
Nakhigevan, now a suburb of Rostov-on-Don. In 
order to be able to remain in their home country, 
many Christians, among whom were probably the 
last remnants of the Crimean Goths, embraced Islam. 
(E. I. Druginina, Sévernoe Pridernomor’e (“The nor- 
thern edge of the Black Sea"), 1775-1800, Moscow 
1959), But also, many Tatars left the country at 
that period and in the roth century to settle in 
Turkey (G. Ll. Levitskiy, Pereselenie tatar iz Krima 
v Twurtsiye (‘The settlement of Crimean Tatars in 
Turkey") in Véstnik Evropi vy (1882), 596-639; 
A. Markevit, Pereseleniya krimskikh tatar v Turtsiyu 
vlvyasi s dvigeniem naseleniya v Krimuy (“The settle- 
ments of the Crimean Tatars in Turkey in connection 
with the movement of the population on the Crimea’), 
in Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (1928), 375- 
405). In the place of all these people, came first 
Russian newcomers, and then also Czechs and Serbs, 
but furthermore some 7,000 Tatars from the Kuban 
area (M. Pinson, Russian policy and the emigration 
of the Crimean Tatars to the Ottoman Empire, 1854- 
1862, in Gtiney-Dogu Avrupa Arasirmalart Dergisi, 
i, (1972), 37-62). Most of the Crimean Tatars who 
had remained were moved to Central Asia in 1945 
(and have not until now been permitted to return— 
New York Times, 13 July 1972—in spite of their 
official “rehabilitation” (New York Times, 5 May 
1967; Frankfurter Allg. Ztg., 13 Sept. 1967) ). 

Until February 1954, Kirim belonged to the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RSFSR), 
but has since been combined with the Ukraine. 


Chronology of the Crimean Khans 
(2449)-1456 Hadidji Giray 1 

1456 Haydar, son of the preceding 
1456-1466 Hadjdji Girdy I (2nd time) 
1466-1467 Nir Dewilet, son of the preceding 
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1467-1474 
1474-1475 
1475-1476 
1476-1478 
1478-1515 
1515-1523 
1523-1524 
1524-1532 
1532 
1532-1551 
1551-1577 
1577-1584 


1584-1588 
1588-1596 
1596 
1596-1608 
1608 
1608-1610 
1610 


1610-1623 
1623-1624 
1624 
1624-1627 
1627-1635 
1635-1637 
1637-1641 
1641-3644 


1644-1654 
1654-1666 
1666-1671 


1671-1678 
1678-1683 
1683-1684 
1684-1691 
1691 


1691-1692 
1692-1699 
1699-1702 
1702-1704 
1704-1707 
1707-1708 
1708-1733 
1733-1716 
1716-1717 
1717-1724 
1724-1730 


1730-1736 
1736-1737 
1737-1740 
1740-1743 


1743-1748 
1748-1756 
1756-1758 
1758-1764 
1764-1767 
1767 
1767-1768 
1768-1769 
1769-1770 
1770 
1770-1771 
1771-1772 
1772-1775 
1775-4777 
1777-1782 
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Mengli Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Nir Dewlet (2nd time) 
Mengli Girdy I (2nd time) 
Nir Dewlet (3rd time) 
Mengli Giray I (3rd time) 
Mehmed Girdy I, son of the preceding 
Ghazi Girdy I, son of the preceding 
Sa‘adet Girdy 1, son of Mengli G. I 
Islam Giray 1, brother of the preceding 
Sahib Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Giray I, nephew of the preceding 
Mehmed Giray I, the Fat, son of the 
preceding 
Islam Giray II, brother of the preceding 
Ghazi Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Feth Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Ghazi Giray If (2nd time) 
Tokhtamlsh Giray, son of the preceding 
Selamet Girady I, son of Dewlet G. I 
Mehmed Giray III, grandson of —_—* 
G. 
Djanibek Giray, grandson of Dewlet G. I 
Mehmed Giray III (2nd time) 
Djanibek Giray (2nd time) 
Mehmed Giray HI (3rd time) 
Djanibek Giray (3rd time} 
“Inayet Giray, brother of Tokhtamlsh G. 
Bahadir Giray I, son of Selamet G, I 
Mehmed Giray IV, the Pious (soft), 
brother of the preceding 
Islam Giray III, brother of the preceding 
Mehmed Giray IV (2nd time) 
‘Adil Giray, from the collateral line 
an G. 
Selim Giray I, son of Bahaddir G. I 
Murad Giray, cousin of Selim G, I 
Hadjdji Girdy I1, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Giray I (2nd time) 
Sa‘adet Girdy I, brother of Hadijdii 
Giray 11 
Safa Giray, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Giray I (3rd time) 
Dewlet Giray II, son of the preceding 
Selim Girdy I (4th time) 
Ghazi Giray 111, son of the preceding 
Kaplan Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Girdy II (2nd time) 
Kaplan Giray I (2nd time) 
Dewlet Giray I11 
Sa‘adet Girdy III, son of Selim G.I 
Mengli Giray Il, brother of the 


preceding 
Kaplan Girdy 1 (3rd time) 
Feth Giriy I1, son of Dewlet G. IL 
Mengli Girady II (2nd time) 
Selamet Girdy I, brother of the 

ing 

Selim Girdy I, son of Kaplan G. I 
Arslan Giray, brother of Feth G. II 
Halim Giray, son of Sa‘Adet G. III 
Kirim Girfy, son of Dewlet G, II 
Selim Giray I11, son of Feth G. II 
Arslan Girdy (2nd time) 
Maksiid Girdy, son of Selamet G. II 
Kirim Giray (2nd time) 
Dewlet Girdy IV, son of Arslan G. 
Kaplan Girdy IJ, son of Selim G. 0 
Selim Girdy III (and time) 
Maksiid Girdy (2nd time) 
Sahib Giray II, son of Selim G. III 
Dewlet Giray IV (2nd time) 
Sh4hin Girfy, son of Selim G. II 





1782-1783 Bahadir Girdy II, brother of the 


preceding 
1783 Shahin Girdy (2nd time) 
A list of the Crimean khdns can be found in A. W. 
Fisher, op. cit., 158 (defective) and in Zambaur, 
247 1. For genealogical tables of the Girdys, see H. 
Inalesk, in 1A, iv, after p. 788; Zambaur, table 
S; and B. Kellner, op. cit., after p. 263 (18th c.). 
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Velikago (‘‘Letters and writings of Peter the 
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nago Sovéta (‘Archives of the State Council”), 
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1893; P. von Képpen, Krimskiy Sbornik (‘‘Col- 
lective volume of the Crimea”), St. Petersburg 
1837. 
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de Bezdztedea, Tartariae descriptio, Cologne 1595; 
Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, vii, Istanbul 1928; 
idem, Kniga puteshestviya (Book of travel), i 
(Moldavia and Ukraine), tr, A.S. Tveritinova, 
Moscow 1961; S. Szapszal, Znaczenie opisu podrdgy 
Ewlija Czelebiego dla dsiej6w chanatu Krymskiego 
(‘The significance of E. C.’s travelbook for the 
history of the Crimean khanate”’), Lemberg 1934 
(Rocanik Orientalistyczny, viii); Michalo Lithuanus, 
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Pétersbourg par feu Georges Forster, iii, Paris 1802, 
327-492; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
Chane der Krim unter osmanischer Herrschaft, 
Vienna 1856 (repr. Amsterdam 1970); R. Boudrier, 
Histoire de la Crimée, Paris 1879; V. D. Smirnov, 
Krimskoe khanstvo pod verkhovenstvom Ottomaskoy 
Porti do natala XVIII véka, and ... v XVIII 
stolétié ("The Crimean Khanate under the dominion 
of the Ottoman Porte until the beginning of the 
8th c.", and"... in the 18th c,”), St. Petersburg 
1887, Odessa 1889; Count Alekséy Aleksandrovié 
Bobrinskoy, Khersones tavriceskiy. Istoriceskiy 
ocerk ("The Tauridian Chersonese, A historical 
sketch"), St. Petersburg 1905; N. [1.] V[eselovskiy], 
Khanstvo Krimskoe, in Entsiklopediceskiy Slovar’, 
ed. Brockhaus-Efron, xxxvii, St. Petersburg 1903, 
45-52; Hamdi Girdy, Tiirk-moghol imparator- 
lughunufi miistabill bir ilkesi olan Kirim, MS. Ist. 
(1927); Djafer Seidamet, La Crimée; passé, présent, 
revendications des Tatars de Crimée, Geneva 1928 
(Polish ed. Warsaw 1930); A. Z. Soysal, Z dziejéw 
Krymu (“From the history of the Crimea”), 
Warsaw 1938 (Prace Mlodziety Krymskicj na 
emigracjii); A. Krymskyj, Studif : Krymu, i-ix, 
Kiev 1930 (Zbirnyhk ist.-fil, viddilu Vseukringkoé 
Ak. Nauk 89); E. FP. Gbzaydin, Kerem, Kirem 
Tiirklerinin yerlesme ve gégmeleri, Istanbul 1948; 
H. Inaleik, arts. Girey and Kirim Hanis, in 1A; 
H, Ortekin, Kirim hanlarimiun seceresi, Istanbul 
1938; A. L. Jakobson, Srednevekovly Krim (“The 
Crimea in the Middle Ages”), Moscow-Leningrad 
1964; V. Dubrovskyj, Ukrainaj Krym v istoryénych 
vzajeminach (‘The Ukraine and the Crimea in their 
historical relations"), Odessa 1944; J. Bartosze- 
wicz, Poglad na stosunki Polski s Turcja i Tatarami 
(“Survey of Polish relations with the Turks and 
the Tatars”), Warsaw 1860; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymu w dziejach Jagiellonskich (‘The 
problem of the Crimea in Jagellonian history’), 
Lemberg 1935, in Kwartalnik Historyceny, xlix/3. 

Culture: A. Z. Soysal, Hanlsk devrinde Kirwm 
Tiirk kiiltérti, Ist. 1941; Hiiseyn Balit, Kirtm Tatar 
milli. medeniyetinift ta?rikhi mukadderatl, Baghte 
Saray 1926; Mebmed Tahir Bursall, Kirim miiel- 
lifleri, Istanbul 1335/1916-17; FF. F. Lashkov, 
Istorileshiy o¢erk krimsko-tatarskago zemleviadeniya 
(Historical synopsis of the landed property of the 
Crimean Tatars”), Simferopol? 1897; idem, 
Selskaya Obshdina v Krimskom khanstvé, Sim- 
feropol? 1887; idem, Arkhivnie danntle o beylikakh 
v hrimshom khanstvé (‘‘Archivial data on the beyliks 
in the Crimean Khanate”), in Trudi! VI. Arch. 
Sézda v Odessé, 1889. 

Individual periods (Monographs not men- 
tioned in the text): A.G.Arslangiray, Kirem 
Hanligr. Menges, kurulugu ve Osmanis Imparator- 
luguna baglanmasi, Istanbul 1959; C. M. Korte- 
peter, The relations between the Crimean Tatars and 
the Ottoman Empire 1578-1608 (unpubl. doctoral 
thesis, Univ, of London, 1962); A. A. Novosel’skiy, 
Borba Moskouskogo Gusudarstva s Tatarami v 
XVII veke ("The struggle of the State of Moscow 


with the Tatars in the r7th ¢."), Moscow 1948; 

B. Spuler, Die Krim unter russischer Herrschaft, 

in Blick in die Wissenschaft [Berlin], Aug. 1948, 

356-63; E.Klrlmal, Der nationale Kampf der 

Krimtiirken, Emsdetten/Westf. 1952; Istoriya 

gorodov i sél Ukrainskoy SSR: Krimskaya oblast? 

(“History of the Towns and villages of the Ukrain- 

ian Rep.: the district of the Crimea”), ed. L. D, 

Solodovnik and others, Kiev 1974 (modern tirnes). 

The Crimean Goths: Braun, Die letsten 

Schicksale der Krimgoten (Programm St. Peters- 

burg 1890); A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, 

Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 

Karaites: S,.Szapszat, Karaimi i Cufut-Kale 

v Krimu (“The Karaites and C. K. in the Crimea”), 

St. Petersburg 1896; idem, Karaimi w sludbie u 

chandw krymskich (“Ks. in the service of the Crim- 

ean Khans”), in Mysl Karaimska iij\, 1919, 5-22; 

idem, Kirin Kara*i Tiirkleri, in Tiirk YUM 1928; 

idem, Die Karder in Ost und Mitteleuropa, in Zeit- 

schrift fiir Ostforschung vi (1957). (B. Sputer) 

KIRK KILISE, also Kirk Kinise and Kirknisa 
(Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, Istanbul 1928, viii, 
69) a town in eastern Thrace, modern Kuirklareli. 
This region to the east of Adrianople or Edirne 
{q-v.] had a centre in classical times, but its name is 
unknown (for the view that this place was called 
Heraclea, see J. von Hammer, Histoire, i, 234). The 
Byzantine name of Kirk Kilise was apparently 
Sarante Eklesiai, and the name Kirk Kilise must 
mean the church of forty saints and not forty 
churches (F.W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, ii, 391-2). 

The later writers Katibi Celebi (Djihdn-niimd, 
Rumeli section, Topkapi: Saray: Miizesi, Hazine 
kiitiiphanesi, no. 443, f. 7a) and Miinedjdjim-Bashl 
(iii, 295), record the date for the conquest of Kirk 
Kilise as 770/1368-9 (see Feridin Bey, Ménsheat 
al-selafin, Istanbul 1274, i, 71-2). The early historians 
do not mention its capture, but the implication is 
that it was conquered few years after the conquest 
of Edirne in 763/1361 (for this, see Halil tnalcik, 
The conquest of Edirne (1361), in Archivum Otto- 
manicum, ii (1971). The first Islamic building con- 
structed in the town after its conquest was the 
*Atik mosque (Basbakanhk arsiv genel miiddrligé, 
Tapu defteri, no. 370; this building was in a ruined 
condition in 1226/1807). Nomads (yiirt/&s) brought 
from western Anatolia were settled in the region of 
Kirk Kilise, and were during the oth-roth/rsth-16th 
centuries known as “the ytiriiks of Kirk Kilise” 
(M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, Rumeli'de yoriikler, tatarlar ve 
evldd-i Fdtihan, Istanbul 1957, 84, 180 and passim), 
Kirk Kilise was first attached to the Vize sandjak 
of the province of Rumelia, but was then established 
as miisellem sandjak (idem, Kanuni Sullan Siileyman 
devri baglarainda Rumeli eyaleti, livalari, gehir ve 
kasabalart, in Belleten, \xxviii grat 255, 269). 

In the roth/r6th century, Kirk Kilise consisted of 
6 quarters or mahalles: Djami‘i ‘Atik, Djami%i 
Kebir, Hadjdji Zekeriya, Sultan Bayezid Kh4n 
Ketkhiidas!, Yaprakli and Karadja Ibrahim, con- 
taining 283 households (Tapu defteri, no. 370). 
During the rrth/t7th century, Kirk Kilise was a 
small town with a few shops and red tile-roofed 
houses set among the vineyards, and visitors noted 
the Old Mosque (Eski Djami‘), the bedestdn or 
covered market, the Képriibash! fountain, and the 
coffee-house, meeting-place of the learned man, 
situated by a fountain (Ewliya Celebi, Seyapat-ndme, 
Istanbul 1315, v, 79-80), For the remaining monu- 
ments of the town today, see Sdlndme-i vildyet-i 
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Edirne, Edirne 1309, 145 ff., 247 ff.; A. Riza Dursun- 
kaya, Kirklareli vildyetin larih, cografya, kiiltir ve 
eshi eserler yiniinden tethik, Karklareli 1947, ii; 
Ozcan Mert, Kerklareli kitabeleri, in TD, no. 25 
(Istanbul 1971), 155-62. During the 12th/r8th century, 
the Greeks in the town almost equalled the number 
of the Muslims (see Rucer Yosin Boskovig?in 1762 
tarihli Istanbul-Lehistan seyahatine ait hatsra defteri, 
tr. Ismail Eren, in TD, no. 16, (Istanbul 1962), 98-9). 
In the sandjak of Kirk Kilise of the province of 
Edirne there was in 1899 an important number of 
Greeks and Bulgarians, and the population of the 
region was 18,325 (Sdindme-i vildyet-i Edirne, 
Edirne, 1317, 398-9). For a time, the town was in- 
cluded in the boundaries of Bulgaria after the treaty 
of San Stefano (3rd March 1878), but was given back 
to the Ottomans after the Congress of Berlin (13 June- 
13 July 1878). It again passed into Bulgarian hands 
for a short while during the Balkan War of 1912-3, 
but was recaptured on 8 July ror3. It was under 
Greek occupation for two years after the Mudros truce 
(918), but was recovered by the Nationalist forces 
on 10th November 1922. The population of the town 
fell when the Greek population was transferred to 
Greece after the Treaty of Lausanne settlement in 
1923. The name Kirk Kilise was changed into 
Kirklareli by a law taking effect from 24th December 
1924. Under the Republic, Kirklareli has become the 
centre of a province or vilayet of the same name, Its 
population was 13,000 in 1927, 19,097 in 1955, 27,437 
in 1970 and 33,260 according to the latest census 
(1975)- 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see F. Babinger, Beitrdge zur friih- 
geschichte der Tiirkenherrschaft in Rumelien (14-15 
Jakrhundert), Munich 1944, 36, 37, 54; Kirhlareli 
il yillage 1967, Istanbul 1967; Zekai Kogoglu, XVI 
ytis yilda Kirkkilise (Ktrklareli) sancags tle kOyleri- 
nin nilfus ve hastlatt, Edebiyat Fakiltesi Tarih 
Semineri Kiitiphanesi, no. 1547, Istanbul 1970; 
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KIRKLARELI [see grr KILise). 

KIRK WEZIR [see suAvxuzAvE 1). 

KIRKOK, the biggest town of the region of 
Mesopotamia (44°25’ E., 35°25’ N,,) bounded by 
the Little Zab in the north-west, the Djabal Hamrin 
in the south-west, the Diyala in the south-east and 
the mountain chains of the Zagros in the north-east. 
It is identified by some (e.g. C. J. Gadd in Rev, 
@’Assyr. et d’Arch, Or., xxiii (1926), 64, and by Sidney 
Smith) as the site of the ancient city of Arrapha, and 
so Kirkdk participated in the revolt of the son of 
Shalmaneser I] (850-824 B.C.) against his ageing 
father; again it rose up in the reign of Ashur Dan 
Il (771-754 B.C.). It saw the victorious troops of 
Nabopolasser pass through in 626 B.C. before being 
taken by the Medes under Cyaxeres at the end of 
615 B.C. (G. Roux, Ancient Iraq, London 1964, 247, 
251, 312, 312). From the time of the ancient Babylon- 
ian empire and during the Assyrian empire the town 
and its surrounding territories were very exposed to 
raids by the mountain peoples from the north-east. 

Under the Sasdnids (226-651 A.D.) the province of 
Kirkak was called Garmakan (Moses of Khoren) and 
in Syriac sources, Beth Garmal; here the town of 
Kirkik itself is called Karkha of Béth S*l6kh (G. Hoff- 
mann, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer Marty- 
rer, in Abh, fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, viil3 
(x880), 267 ff.). This name could have come from 


the king Seleucus I Nicator (ca, 255-280 B.C.) who 
is said to have had constructed a tower in the citadel. 
During the Sasanid period the town also became a 
famous centre for the Nestorians. The metropolitan 
of Béth Garmai had his residence there (J. M. Fiey, 
Assyrié chrétienne, ili, Beirut 1968). Christians suf- 
fered persecution under Shapir Il (310-79) (Fiey, 
Histoires de Karka d'Bét Sloh, in Analecta Bollandiana 
ixxxii (1966), 203-9) and especially in 445 under 
Yezdegerd [1, who made victims of thousands of 
them. Their situation later improved when a Chris- 
tian of the town of Y4zdin became chancellor under 
Chosroes I] (591-628) and achieved such fame that 
his native town took the name Karkh Y4zdin, 
(Fiey, Assyrie Chrétienne, iii, 23-8). Béth Garmal 
of the Syriac sources is called Badjarm4 by the Arab 
historians. Yakdt speaks of a town Karkhina (iv, 
276) which Hoffmann (op, cit., 272) believes can be 
identified, correctly it seems, as Kirkdk. Even today 
the people of Shaklawa and ‘Ayn Kawa, when set- 
ting out for Kirkak, still say that they are going to 
Karkhina (Fiey, op. cit., iii, 44). 

In the 6th/r2th century the region of Kirkik 
belonged to the territory dominated by the Begteginid 
dynasty [g.v.], who had their residence at Irbil. After 
the death of Muzaffar al-Din Kékbiiri in 629/1232, the 
possessions of this dynasty reverted to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, but not long afterwards were conquered by 
the Mongols. The name Kirkik appears for the first 
time in the history of Timdr of Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali 
Yazdi (Zafar-ndma, written ca, 823/1424-5, tr. Pétis 
de la Croix, Delft 1723, ii, 259). Then came the reign 
of the Ak-Koyunlu, followed by the conquest of 
Mesopotamia by Shah IsmA‘il I in the early years of 
the roth/16th century. When finally Mesopotamia 
and ‘Irak had fallen into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultans Selim I and Sulayman I (according to the 
first Turco-Persian truce at Amasya, 29 May 1555), 
Kirkik again took on its réle as an important bul- 
wark against the enemy from the East. 

The town fell again to the Persians after the fall 
of Baghdad in 1032/1623, but was reconquered by 
Khosrew Pasha (¢.v.] in 1039/1630; in 1048/1638 
Murfid TV passed through the town on his march to 
reconquer Baghd4d, But the true masters of these 
regions were the local Kurdish hordes, lords of the 
province of Ardalan (Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan-niima, 
445). But shortly afterwards the Ottoman power 
became established there by the activity of the 
pashas of the eydlet of Shahrizir (q.v.]. This eydlet 
was composed of 32 sandjaks, of which one was that 
of Kirkdk, and this town became the residence of the 
pasha of Shabrizir after the castle in the town of 
this name had been razed by Shah ‘Abbas (1571-1629) 
(Djihdn-ntimd, loc. cii.). In 1732 the future Nadir 
Shah besieged the town in vain. A great battle took 
place near KirkOk in the following year, when the 
Turks were completely beaten under the grand vizier 
Topal ‘Othmin Pasha, who died there. In 1743 
Kirkik fell again into the hands of the Persians, but 
was returned to Turkey after the truce of 1746. 

The town remained in the Ottoman empire until the 
end of the First World War; it was occupied by the 
British on 7 May 1918, but abandoned fifteen days 
later. It was re-occupied at the end of October and 
remained occupied until the time of the Mudros ar- 
mistice, Having remained outside the sphere of ac- 
tivities of Shaykh Mabmdd (November 1918 until 
May 1919), Kirkik and its district were administered 
peaceably. There was even a Turkish newspaper 
published there and sixteen schools were opened. 
At the time of the referendum of July 1921 Kirkdk 
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rejected the Amir Faygal as king of ‘Irak, and from 
that moment Turkish propaganda developed in the 
region, supported by a Turkish committee founded at 
Kirkak by the family of the Nafttizida and other 
Turcophiles. On 17 March the Turks named a 
K@im-makdm at Ruwanduz, and at the end of July, 
Col. ‘All! Shafik, who was called Oz Demir, “Pure 
Iron one”’, appeared and made some advances towards 
the territory; but he was unable to retrieve all the 
vildyet of Mosul. The Turks tried again to claim it at 
the Lausanne Conference (20 November 1922 until 
2 February 1923) but without success. The Treaty 
of Lausanne (24 July 1923) still left the question of 
Mosul undecided, and so it was referred to the 
League of Nations. A committee of enquiry was sent 
by them, and in its 34th session in Geneva on 16 
December 1924, the Council gave a definite ruling: 
‘Irak was given the territory south of the so-called 
“Brussels line". Thereafter Kirkik was incorporated 
into the kingdom of ‘Irak. 

The present-day town is built partly on top of an 
artificial mound or kal‘a about 40 m. high, and 
partly at its base, on the two banks of the Khasa 
Cay. These waters join with those of the Awa Spl 
to form the Adhaym which flows into the Tigris 30 
km. south of Balad. On the right bank of the Khasa 
Cay, in the middle of a fertile plain, rises the resi- 
dential district of Arrapkha. In r9r2 the population 
was estimated to be 15,000 (by E. B, Soane, To 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. .., 120), in 1922 to be 
25,000 (by C.J. Edmonds), and in 1965 official 
statistics, determined according to maternal language, 
gave 184,000 inhabitants, comprising 71,000 Kurds, 
55,000 Turcomans and 41,000 Arabs, pls others. 
The present population is certainly over 200,000. 
It should be noted that, for many years, the authori- 
ties have made strenuous efforts to replace the Kurds 
by Arabs. Kirkiik is the centre of an administrative 
region, formerly a liwd? and now since 1975 a 
muhafaza, and has had its name changed; it is 
now called al-Ta’mim (‘‘Nationalisation") in honour 
of the nationalisation of oil on 1 June 1972 and also 
in the intention of “‘de- Kurdicising” the town (though 
the latter has however kept its Kurds), The popula- 
tion of the mukdfaza is rapidly increasing thanks to 
the development of the oil industry; its 388,900 
inhabitants of 1957 increased to 523,000 in 1970, 
with a majority of Kurds, The Kurds, Arabs and 
Turcomans of the town are Sunni Muslims, but 
the Turcomans of the villages belong to an un- 
orthodox and secret sect, the Kizilbash. The Chris- 
tians are mainly Chaldaean (about 4,500) with an 
archbishop, and the Nestorians, who are less numer- 
ous, have a bishop at Harir. There was a small 
colony of Jewish merchants, one of whom was 
sent as a delegate to the Parliament in Baghdad 
and another was at the head of the Department of 
Finance of the liwd? of Kirka@h, but it has disap- 
peared since the Arab-Israeli War of 1948. It is 
thought they were the descendants of the Jews 
who were deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) and 
they continued to speak Aramaic. The little mosque 
of Nabi Daniyal on the slope of the hill of Kirkik 
commemorates the Hebrew Prophet who was de- 
ported at the same time. This must be an ancient 
church which existed until ca, 1700, just like the 
Ulu Djami* mosque. The oldest church in the 
world was that of the martyr Mar Tahmazgerd, 
built by the metropolitan ca. 470 A.D., to the east 
of the citadel of Kirkiik; it was known as the Great 
Martyrion, but during the Turkish retreat of 1918 
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it was being used as a powder magazine and was 
blown up (C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
267; Fiey, Assyrie, iii, 54). 

Urban planning in Kirkik has made the centre a 
large circle of broad streets. Christians have been 
established there since earliest times, and seem 
always to have maintained positions of greater or 
lesser importance, The presence of a Turcoman 
minority in KirkOk, within its Kurdish majority, 
must go back considerably before the conquest by 
the Ottoman sultans; their origin could be sought in 
a Turkish garrison which the caliphs may have in- 
stalled there in the 3rd/gth century, or in an immigra- 
tion at the time of the Saldjiks, and the Begteginids 
or Atabegs of Irbil (C. J. Edmonds, op. cit., 267, has 
drawn attention to other opinions), Whatever may 
have been the circumstances of their coming to the 
region, the Turcomans of Kirkik have always pro- 
vided strong support for the Ottoman empire and 
its culture, and an abundant source for Ottoman 
officials (see Turk Yurdu, 1915). 

Kirkik’s position as an administrative centre has 
varied through the ages: ‘In the r8th century Kirkik 
was the chief town of the eydlet of Shahrizir which 
included the modern liwa’s of Kirkik, Irbil and 
nominally of Sulaymanl under a mudasallim ap- 
pointed by Baghdad. With the reforms of Midhat 
Pasha, wdli of Baghdad from 1869 to 1872, the name 
of Shahrizir was given to the sandjak of Kirkik, 
corresponding to the present-day liwa@’s of Kirkik 
and Irbii, whereas the historic Shahrizir remained 
outside, in the new sandjak of Sulaym4ni. The 
vilayet of Mosul was formed in 1879 and Kirkik 
remained an important garrison town” (Edmonds, 
op. cit., 265-6). Under the Turkish régime, the 
vildyet of Mosul was divided into three sandjaks or 
liwa’s: Mosul, Kirkik and Sulayman!; in 1918 three 
kada’s situated to the north of the Little Zab were 
detached from Kirkik to form the liwé? of Irbil. In 
the constitution of 1925, the new Iraqi state was 
formed of three Ottoman vildyets: Baghdad, which 
became the capital; Basra; and Mosul. The liwd? of 
Kirkak was composed of four fada’s: Kirkik, Kifri, 
Caméamal and Gil. Today, the muhdfaga of al- 
Ta’mim, with a muhdafis at its head, includes five 
kada’s, as follows: Kirkik, Juz Khurmatu, Cam- 
éamal, Huwaydja and Kifri. Each kadd? has at 
its head a ka@im-makam. The badd? of Kirkdk 
has five mdahiyas, as follows: Jaze Khurméatu, 
Kara Hasan, Altun Képri, Dibs and Shuw4n, 
and each nahiya is administered by a mudir, Kirkik 
is the seat of the regional court and of a court 
of appeal, and it possesses a garrison and an airport. 
There is also an association of Turcoman writers. 

Kirkik is an important commercial centre and an 
agricultural market for the cereal and animal prod- 
ucts of the neighbourhood. It is well served by good 
roads to Baghdad through Ta*ik and Kifri to Mosul 
through Altun Képrii and Irbil, to Sulaymaniyya 
through Caméam4l with branches to Sandndadj 
and Hamadan in Iran. A narrow-gauge railway 
links Kirkik with Baghdad in the south and with 
Irbil in the north. The region around Kirkik is 
undulating and it is populated mostly by Kurds. 
The M steppe to the west of 
the town and it is inhabited chiefly by Arabs. The 
immediately-surrounding district produces much 
fruit. 

The region of Kirkik abounds in sulphur and 
bitumen products and it is especially rich in petro- 
leum deposits, extensively exploited even in ancient 
times. It should be noted that the petroleum had a 
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certain importance in Ottoman times, being used by 
the army (V. J. Parry, Materials of war in the Ottoman 
empire, in Studies in the economic history of the Middle 
East, ed. M. A. Cook, London 1970, 220. A ferman 
of 1049/1639 recognised the monopoly of rights over 
this petroleum to a group of Turks in the region of 
Kirkik, the Nefttizadeler. But their systematic 
working dates from March 1925. At that time a 
concession was granted to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company (T.P.C,) which was founded in 1914 to 
exploit the deposits of the vildyets of Mosul and 
Baghdad; royalties of 4 gold shillings per ton of 
extracted petroleum were payable. Before the end 
of 1925, geological work was begun and roads were 
constructed, water supplies, pipe lines and buildings 
were installed in the vilayet of Mosul, and there 
were 50 British and 2,500 Iraqis employed in the 
work. The drilling sites were chosen in the Djabal 
Hamrin, near Tuz Khurmatu, in the neighbourhood 
of Kirkik. The drilling programme was formally 
inaugurated in April 1927 by King Faysal I, and the 
first oi] gushed forth on 27 October 1927 at Baba 
Gurgur, near Kirkik. The years 1927 to 1931 were 
given to preparing the whole region of Kirkak for 
production by test drilling, scientific observation 
and arranging the necessary services; production 
units, reservoirs, workshops, housing etc. were estab- 
lished and at the same time negotiations were con- 
ducted with the Iraqi government to extend the 
period for selecting areas, according to the convention 
of 1925. In March r193r the company, which had 
become the Iraq Petroleum Company (I.P.C.) in 
1929, was able to operate in the whole territory in 
the north-east of Iraq, on condition that by 1935 
they constructed a pipe-line to the Mediterranean 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 tonnes, with a branch 
at Haditha on the Euphrates to Hayf4 and Tripoli, 
and that they make an annual payment of £ 4,000 
as an overall payment to the government. 

It was also in 1931 that the operational head- 
quarters of the 1.P.C. was moved from Tuz Khurmatu 
to KirkGk, and the headquarters for pipe-line opera- 
tions was established at Hayfa. The drilling for crude 
oil at Kirkik began at the end of 1934 and, from 1935 
onwards, the annual production of 4,000,000 tonnes 
put Iraq in the eighth position among the oil produc- 
ing countries. In January 1935 the double 12” pipe- 
line from KirkOk to the Mediterranean was formally 
opened, but because of the Arab-Israeli war of 1948, 
the branch leading to HayfA was closed. This caused 
a loss of almost 7,000,000 tonnes and the correspond- 
ing royalties. The Tripoli pipe-line was, however, 
doubled by a second (16") pipe in 1949 and this 
trebled the export figure, In 1952 a third (30°) pipe- 
line was brought into service between Kirkik and 
Banias (Syria). From then on the world market for 
Iraqi oil was to increase to 14,000,000 tonnes per 
year. On 3 February 1952 a new agreement was 
signed between the Iraqi government and the I.P.C, 
for the distribution of personnel, production and 
revenues, A minimum production of 22,000,000 
tonnes was expected annually from 1953 and a 
revenue of £ 30,000,000, in 1952 to reach £ 60,000,000 
in 1955. The profits gained from the oil workings 
would be shared equally, 

The Iraqi revqlution of 1958 did not change the 
agreements between the government and the petro- 
leum companies. The objective was to obtain exports 
worth roo m. in revenue from a capacity of 70 m. 
tonnes per year. This target was reached in four 
years, but a few problems of interpretation persisted. 
In April 1961 negotiations were begun and, after 





different interruptions, they finally reached dead- 
lock. They were concluded by Law 80 of 11 December 
1961 which dispossessed the company of 99.5% of 
the territories where they had prospecting rights and 
left L.P.C. with only 22 sites, r2 of them at Kirkak 
in an area of about 478.75 sq. kms., 6 at Bay Hassan 
of about 182.5 sq. kms., and 4 at Djambar, of about 
86.5 sq. kms. (Vernier, L'Jrak. .., 435). New instal- 
lations were planned between May 1964 and June 
1965 and were completed, with future plans taking 
into consideration the Iraqi National Oil Company 
(LN.O.C.) which had recently been founded on 30 
October 1962. More new laws were enacted as a 
consequence: Law 97 (6 August 1967) forbade any 
new concessions to foreign companies and Law 123 
(October 1967) authorised the I.N,O.C, to exploit 
the remaining sectors, which seemed to put an end 
to the monopoly of oil production which the foreign 
I.P.C, enjoyed. On 14 June 1972, the I.P.C, itself 
was nationalised, and thus Iraq gained for itself all 
the profits from its rich petroleum deposits, The 
annual production of crude oil in Iraq has regularly 
increased from the 47.5 m. tonnes in 1960; by 1975 
it had reached more than r1o m. tonnes, 60 m, of 
which were from the Kirkik region. In 1973 the 
Iraqi reserves of crude oil were estimated to be 4.143 
billion tonnes. 

If the petroleum industry with all its subsidiary 
operations gave a favourable social status to its 
workers, for their standard of living is superior to 
that of other workers in the country, it did not 
suppress all the movements for social reform. Several 
important strikes were called in Kirkdk among the 
vil workers. The most notable were those of 1937 
which coincided with the workers’ strikes at the 
Kat barrage, the drillers of the B.O.P., the railways, 
the stevedores at Basra and the weavers of Nadjaf. 
These showed a hardening of class-consciousness and 
the discovery of a new political weapon (Longrigg, 
Iraq, 252). In July 1947 a serious strike aggravated 
by politicians of communist leanings broke out at 
L.P.C., and it claimed several victims (ibid. 338). 

Other demonstrations have had a more political 
tone. The mere announcement of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (15 January 1948) produced a general 
strike for three days, At Kirkdk the British consulate 
was attacked, but the most tragic of these events 
was the so-called “purge of Kirkik”. On the occasion 
of the first anniversary of the republic (14 July 1959) 
Communist elements helped by bands of Kurds, 
massacred the Turcomans of the town, for they were 
considered to be anti-Communist. There were prob- 
ably 120 killed and about 100 wounded. The partici- 
pation of the Kurds in the affair was interpreted not 
as a sign of an antagonistic nationalistic rivalry 
against the Turcomans, but one of social competition. 
The Turcomans, who are more socially and culturally 
advanced, occupied more high-ranking positions in 
the I.P.C., while the Kurds had to content them- 
selves with more subordinate work (cf. M. Khadduri, 
Republican ‘Trag, 125). 

It must not be forgotten that one of the obstacles 
to a definitive solution to the Kurdish problem is 
precisely the claim of the Kurds to the territory and 
the revenue of the Kirkik oil-fields, which they 
would like to see included in the territory of an 
autonomous Kurdistan, These claims are categori- 
cally refuted by the central Iraqi government. In 
October 1970 a plebiscite was to settle this point of 
contention, but it was adjourned indefinitely (E. 
O’Ballance, The Kurdish revolt, 161f.). This at 
least in part provoked the outbreak of hostilities in 
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March 1974, just as the Kurdo-Iraqi agreement of 
11 March 1970 was beirg implemented. The law of 
11 March 1974 awarding autonomy to the region of 
Kurdistan defined this region in terms of the 1957 
census, carried out under the monarchy. At that 
time, the Kurds were afraid to declare themselves as 
such, and thus the census did not give a Kurdish 
majority to Kirkik; hence the town and the muhdfara 
were accordingly excluded from the autonomous 


“ well-known personality of Kirkik was the 
Kurdish poet Shaykh Rid’ Talabani (ca. 1840-1910). 
More-or-less an agnostic character, but at the same 
time fanatical also, he had gifts of satire and improvis- 
ation and a sometimes obscene verve, and composed 
poerns in Kurdish, Turkish, Persian and Arabic. 
‘They were published in Baghdad in 1935 and 1946 
and he is remembered as one of the most popular 
poets of Iraqi Kurdistan (cf. E. B, Sloane, op. cit., 
134-5; Edmonds, op. cit., 57-8, 290-5; Edmonds, 
A Kurdish lampoonist: Shaik Riza Talabani, in 
JRCAS, xxii/l (1935), 111-27). 
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(J. H. Kramers - (Tu. Bois)) 

KIRMAN, the name of a Persian province and 
of its present capital. The name goes back to the 
form Carmania, which is found in Strabo (xv, 2, 14), 
and which is said to be derived from the name of an 
ancient capital, Carmana (Ptolemy, Geography, vi, 8; 
Ammanianus Marcellinus, xxiii, 6, 48. See further 
Marquart, EranSahr, 30, on the name Carmania, and 
Browne, Lit, Hist. of Persia, i, 145, for the later 

popular etymology of the name). 

The Province.—The province of Kirman is 
situated to the south-west of the great central desert 
of Persia, the Dasht-i Lit, which narrows to some 
too miles in width where it divides Kirman from 
Sistan. It is bounded on the north by Yazd and 
Khurisan, on the east by Sistan and Makran (Balii¢i- 
stn), which was regarded by most of the early 
geographers as separate from Kirman, though Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi states that it paid tribute (kharddj) 
to Kirmin (Nushat, 141), on the south by Makran 

and Fars and on the west by Fars. Its boundaries 
have varied slightly from time to time. Ibn Rusta 
states that Fahradj was part of the tax district of 
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Kirman but that the ruler of Makran claimed that it 
belonged to him (286). Kh¥ash, which is today in- 
cluded in BalGdistan, and Rigin were both reckoned 
by Istakhri to belong to Kirm4n, though the former 
was, he states, part of the tax district of Sistan (162). 
Idrisi, on the other hand, includes Kh’dsh in Sistan 
(417). Shahr-i Babak was at various times included 
in Fars, at others in Kirmin. In 1258/1842-3 it was 
placed, for revenue purposes, under Yazd (Ahmad 
‘All Waziri, Diughrdfiyd-yi mamlakal-i Kirman, ed, 
Muhammad Ibrahim Bastani Parizl, in Farhang-i 
Trin Zamin, xiv/t-4, 163). Bafk, which had earlier 
belonged to Kirman, was also placed under Yazd 
about the year 1774 (Waztirl, 175), though Khinam4n, 
one of its districts, continued to belong to Kirman, 
During the reign of the Saldjik malik of Kirm4n, 
Arsliin Shah (494-536/tr00-41), Yazd and Tabas 
appear to have been under Kirman (Afdal al-Din 
Abi Hamid Kirmanl, ‘/kd al-“ala, ed, All Mubam- 
mad ‘Amiri Naini, Tehran 1311, 76). Furg and 
Tarum, both placed in Fars by the Hudad al-‘dlam 
(129), were considered by Afdal al-Din to belong to 
Kirmin (‘kd al-‘ald, 75). Ibn Balkht states that 
Ridan, which had belonged to Fars, was put on the 
Kirman side of the frontier in the reign of Alp Arslin 
(Fars-nama, ed. Le Strange, 121), but according to 
Idrisi, although it formed one of the dependencies of 
Kirm4n, it was under Fars for tax purposes (416). 
Hurmuz [¢.v.] was sometimes counted as belonging 
to Fars, sometimes to Kirm4n, and has often been 
in different hands to its hinterland. 

According to the Arab geographers, the western 
part of the province, which included Shahr-i Babak, 
Sirdjan, Urziiya, Akta‘, Kushk, Sawghan, Isfan- 
daka, Djiruft and Ridbar, was in the third clime, 
and the eastern part, including Andr, Kibanin 
(Kaihbanan) Zarand, Guwashir or Gawishir (also 
known as Bardsir and later as Kirm4n), eee, 
Khabis, Ra’in, Sardiya, Bam and Narmishir, in 
the fourth clime, while Hurmuz, according to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, was in the second clime 
(Nuszhat, 141). 

In the variety of its topography the province is 
not dissimilar from Persia as a whole, A series of 
‘nountain ranges, with a general trend from north- 
west to south-east, runs through the province. Much 
is tangled broken country, but there are many 
fertile upland districts, pastures and mountain val- 
leys with orchards, cultivated places, and many 
streams. Some of these have a high elevation: 
Sa‘idib4d, near the site of the old city of Sirdjan, 
lies at an elevation of 5,600 ft. and P4&riz at over 
7,000 ft. There are also numerous arid waterless 
mountain districts and desert tracts. The main 
desert area is in the north and north-east on the 
borders of the Dasht-i Lit, and is encroaching on the 
neighbouring fertile districts. The Lit is defined in 
the south by the Bam-Zahidin road and thus ex- 
cludes Narmishir and the desert regions of south- 
eastern Kirman and Rigan, though physically these 
belong to the Lit proper. There are also some 
stretches of arid land between the south-west high- 
—_ and the Djibil Bariz which run south-east 

from Sirdjan to east of Difruft. Salt swamps (hafa) 
are found in isolated depressions, notably the Kafa-i 
KatrO near Sirdjan (for a description of this, see 
K. E. Abbott, Geographical notes taken during a 
journey in Persia in 1849 and 1850, in JRGS, xvv 
(1855), 66-7). In some parts of the province the 
towns and villages tend to be separated from each 
other by broad stretches of uncultivated Jand (cf. 
Istakhri, 163, Ibn Hawkal, ii, 309). Along the nor- 
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thern littoral of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
“Um4n there is a narrow coastal plain. 

The most northerly of the mountain ranges 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Yazd to Khabis 
(the modern Shahdad) and south-eastwards towards 
Sarvistan, The fertile upland district of Kibanan in 
the north, and, further south, the arid district of 
Rawar lie along its eastern base. A second range, 
further to the west, which contains Mt. Djipar 
(13,000 ft.) south of Kirm4n city, and Mt. Hazar 
(14,500 ft.) to the south-west of Ra’in, runs towards 
Bam, while a third, still further west, runs south- 
eastwards from north of Shahr-i Babak through 
Sirdjan and Baft, and contains Mt. Cihiltan (12,000 
ft.) Mt. Cahargunbad (13,000 ft.) and Mt. Lalazir 
(14,350 {t.), A lesser range, with Mt. Cahhazar 
(9,480 ft.), lies to the south of Sa‘idabad, while the 
Mt. Dina range of Fars is prolonged in a south- 
easterly direction to near Bandar ‘Abbas. South of 
Sarvistan and to the east of Dijiruft, lies the Djibal 
Bariz range [see pJABAL BARIz in Supp!.}, which also 
trends from the north-west to the south-east and 
rises to 13,000 ft. in the north and 12,450 ft. in the 
south. The Djibal Kufs region of the Arab geog- 
raphers (see Istakhri, 164; Hudid al-Sdlam, 124; 
al-Mukaddasl, 471; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 309-10; C. E. Bos- 
worth, The KGfichis or Qufs im Persian history, in 
Iran, xiv (1976), 9-18) probably lay in the south-east 
in Bashakird, on the borders of Makran and Ridbar. 

In the upland districts, notably in the Djibal 
Ba&riz, there exist remnants of a dry forest, consisting 
mainly of thin stands of pistachio trees, several 
species of almond, maple, celtis, juniper and other 
shrubs; stands of pistachio trees, almonds and other 
drought-resistant species are also found at lower 
levels. In the garmsiy the vegetation tends to be 
scattered trees and shrubs with a steppe-like ground 
cover. The kundr tree (ziziphus spina Christi) has a 
wide distribution, as also do several species of acacia, 
myrtle, tamarisk and oleander. Deforestation from 
charcoal burning and animal grazing has taken 
place, and present day cover, though in places still 
considerable, would appear to be appreciably less 
than the “forests” of both the early and mediaeval 
geographers and the 19th century writers. 

There are no important rivers reaching the sea, The 
largest of them, the R, Minab, rises in the hills of 
Bandar ‘Abbas, It has a considerable drainage and 
flows into the Persian Gulf some 30 miles east of 
Bandar ‘Abbas. The only considerable inland river 
is the R. Halil, which is joined by its tributary, the 
R. Shir, in the neighbourhood of Dijfruft and dis- 
appears in the Djaz Murian. According to Istakhrl, 
it had enough water to turn 20 (166), or, according 
to Ibn Hawkal, 50 mill wheels (ii, 3x1). The province 
relies, for the most part, on sandts (q.v.) and mountain 
streams for water. In many districts the sub-soil 
water is brackish and the soil is often impregnated 
with salt. Rainfall is low and decreases towards the 
south-east, though the relief of the land gives rise to 
many local variations. The maximum precipation is 
in winter. Kirm4n town has an annual average rainfall 
of 7.9 in., Bandar ‘Abbas ro in, and Bam 3 in, 
Drought, sometimes accompanied by famine, has 
not been uncommon in the history of Kirman. The 
‘Ikd al-“ala mentions one such in the fharddji year 
570 (97). In 1879 and 1880 Kirm4n, like many other 
provinces, suffered severely from drought. Flash 
floods are also a hazard, such as the floods which 
occurred in Kirman (and many other places) in 
1001/1593 (Makmid b. Hiddyat Allah Natanzi, Nu- 
kawat al-dthér, ed. Tpsin Ishra\i, Tehran 1971, 531). 


Seen ee ee... 


According to the Arab geographers, some three- 
quarters of the province belongs to the warm regions 
(djurtim, garmsir) and one quarter to the cold regions 
(surdd, sardsir). In the garmsir the districts bordering 
the central desert have a hot dry climate, but in the 
southern parts of the province, especially in the 
Persian Gulf littoral, the climate in summer is hot 
and unhealthy. Bam is thus reckoned to have a 
better climate than Djiruft (Istakhri, 166). The 
latter is described by Afdal al-Din as a paradise for 
four months of the year but as hell for the rest of 
the year (‘Zkd al-‘ald, 69). The sth/roth century 
Persian translation of Istakhri adds to the latter's 
text the statement that the climate of Hurmuz was 
noxious (ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1340, 139). The 
upland country of Akta‘ and Sirdjan has a temperate 
climate, while Kirman, Rafsindjin, Zarand, Rawar 
and Kibanan have a hot summer and mild winter, 
Barley is harvested in Ridbar at the Persian New 
Year (21 March) and wheat twenty days afterwards. 
In Akta* barley is not harvested until five months 
after the New Year and wheat a month later, 

Outside the coastal area, where the annual range 
of temperature is lowest, the difference between the 
coldest month, January, and the warmest, July, is 
considerable. At Kirm4n, with an elevation of 5,680 
ft., the average maximum temperature in January 
is 55.4° F and the average minimum 33.8° F, with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 75.2° F and 
-7.6° F respectively and a mean monthly average of 
42.8° F. In July the average maximum and minimum 
temperature is 95° F and 64.4° F respectively with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 105.8° F and 
48.2° F and a mean monthly average of 80.6° F. At 
Bandar ‘Abbas the average maximum and minimum 
temperatures in January are 73.4° F and 57.2° F 
respectively with an absolute maximum and mini- 
mum of 86.0° F and 41.0° F and a mean monthly 
average of 66.2° F, while the comparable figures for 
July are 102.2° F and 87.8° F, 113.0° F and 82.4° F 
and 95.0° F. In some parts of the province, notably 
Kirm4n, high surface winds are common at certain 
times of the year, especially in spring. In the Khabis 
district a poisonous wind (known as bdd-i simur) 
blows in the desert in the middle of the day for 
about forty days in summer. 

Ibn Rusta states that Kirman was divided into 
five kiiras, Bardsir, Sirdjan, Narm4shir, Djiruft and 
Hurmuz, each Adra being called after its chief town 
(286), Mukaddasi also states that the province had 
five kfiras, but lists them differently, omitting 
Hurmuz and including Bam (460), Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl states that it consisted of fifteen districts 
(shahr) (Nushat, 139). By the 8th/rq4th century the 
province was differently divided. In the r9th and 
2oth centuries there appears to have been a further 
proliferation of districts (bulakat), the names of 
which are variously given, Waziri in his Diughrafiya- 
yi mamlakat-i Kirman, written between 1874 and 
1876, mentions the following districts: Guw4shir 
(the modern city of Kirm4n and its surroundings), 
Kihpaya, Khabis and Gawk (which two, he states, 
in reality formed one dulék), Bam, NarmAshir, 
Rin, Sardiya, Djiruft, Djibal Bariz, Isfandaka, 
Radbar, Kishk and Sawghan, Bardsir, Akta‘ (ear- 
lier known as the district of Baft), Urziya, Sirdjin, 
Shahr-i Babak, Rafsindjan, Bafk, Zarand, Andr, 
Kibandn (which, he states, had been administered 
with Yazd for revenue purposes for nearly a hundred 
years) and Rawar. Later the boundaries appear to 
have been slightly redrawn: Akta‘ and Urziiya were 
united into one district, as also were Bam and 
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Narmashir; Bafk was transferred to Yazd, the 
district of Khinaman only remaining with Kirman, 
P&riz and Rabur, which had formerly belonged to 
Sirdjan and AktA‘ respectively, both became separate 
districts, while Ridbar was now called Ridbar and 
Bashakird (Houtum-Schindler, art. Kerman in 
Ene ia Britannica, 1911, xv, 756). Under 
Rida Shah the province was divided into six shahri- 
stans: Kirm4n (which included the sub-districts of 
Zarand, Kahpaya and Kiibanan), Bam (which in- 
cluded the sub-district of Rain), Djiruft (which in- 
cluded the sub-district of Sardiya, which in turn 
included Isfandaka, and Kahniidj, which in turn in- 
cluded Riidbar), Bandar ‘Abbas (which included 
the sub-district of Radin), Sirdjan (which included 
the sub-districts of Pariz and Baft, which in turn in- 
cluded Urziya, Rabur, Kushk and Sawghan) and 
Rafsindjan (Husayn ‘Ali Razmar4, Farhang-+ 
djughrafiya-yi Iran, viii). 

Agriculture and Livestock.—The Arab geog- 
raphers describe Kirmin as a rich and prosperous 
province, The Persian translation of Istakhri men- 
tions that it produced all kinds of fruit (139), while 
YakOt states that it was rich in date palms, cereals, 
cattle and beasts of burden and that it produced 
fruits belonging to both the cold and the hot regions 
in great variety, including an abundance of walnuts 
and dates (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Perse, 483). The author of the Hudiid al-‘dlam notes 
that Djiruft, Baft and the mountain country between 
Djiruft and Manfidjan, known as the Kahistan-i 
Abi Ghanim, were prosperous and pleasant places 
(124). According to Mulkaddasi, the last-named 
district had many date palms (467), Radbar is 
described by the Hudiid al-Sdlam as consisting of 
woods, trees, and meadows (124). The mountain 
region between Sirdjin and Bardsir was also very 
prosperous and pleasant according to the same 
authority, and contained 260 populous places. 
Mukaddasi mentions a multitude of orchards and an 
abundance of fruit in Strdjan (464), and many or- 
chards and citrus trees in Mughtin (467). Afyal al-Din 
speaks of the excellence of the pastures of Ridbar 
and states that animals thrived in them (70). He also 
praises the fertility of NarmAshir and states that it 
produced the fruit of both the garmsir and the sardsir 
(72). Mukaddasi notes the great quantity of fruit 
belonging to the sardsir and the garmsir—dates, 
walnuts and citrus fruits—in Djiruft (466; cf. 
Istakhri 166). Plenty prevailed in the Djibal Bariz, 
which, like the Kufs Mts., were difficult of access 
(Istakhri, 164; Ibn al-Hawkal, ii, 310). Bam and 
Kh*ash had many date palms (Istakhri, 166; Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 313), which also grew in great profusion 
in Hurmuz (Istakbri, 166; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 3rx) and 
in the Kufs Mts. Honey was also produced there (cf. 
Idrisl, 429). Indigo and cumin were cultivated in 
Difruft and the district which extended from Mughiin 
and Walishgird to the neighbourhood of Hurmuz, 
and also sugar cane (Mukaddas!, 467; Istakhri, 167; 
Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312). Idris! mentions the excellence 
of the quality of the indigo and states that the in- 
habitants of Mughiin and WalAshgird occupied them- 
selves much in its cultivation and took a great deal 
of trouble over it because it was a source of consider- 
able profit to them (424), Wheat and barley were 
grown in the sardsir, but in Hurmuz millet was the 
staple crop and the food of the inhabitants (Istakhri, 
127; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 311; Huddd al-“dlam, 124, Idrisl, 
424). Cotton, as well as grain and dates, were grown 
in Sirdjan and Shahr-i Babak (Nuszhat, 141). Silk 
was produced in Bam (‘Jd al-‘@la, 71). Asafoetida 
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and gum tragacanth were found in parts of the 
province, 

In the Middle Ages, apart from a period of pros- 
perity under the Saldjaiks of Kirman, agriculture 
suffered a decline. There were temporary fluctuations 
and local variations, but in general the agricultural 
recession continued until the second half of the roth 
century. At that time a wide variety of crops were 
cultivated. Wheat and barley, though grown in most 
parts of the province, were not important in terms 
of the amount grown and some districts had a deficit, 
In the province as a whole, the yield was low. Some 
millet, and a small quantity of rice was also grown. 
Pulses, roots and edible gums were also produced. 
Cotton was grown in Rafsindjan (which was later, in 
the 1930s, to turn much cotton land over to the culti- 
vation of pistachio trees), Kihpdya, Darzin (Dardjin), 
Bam, Narméashtr, Djiruft, Zarand and Anar. Dates 
were still one of the most important products of the 
province and came from Bafk, Khabis, Bam, D4rzin, 
Ridbar and to a lesser extent from Kishk and 
Sawghan. Rawar was noted for its figs, Bafk for its 
apricots and Khabfs for its citrus fruits. Cumin was 
grown mainly in Kishk and Aqt&‘. Pistachios, al- 
monds (mainly from Sirdjan and Shahr-i Babak) and 
walnuts (from Sardiya, Bardsir and Akta‘) were 
important products, Sugar and indigo were no longer 
grown except on a very small scale, though an at- 
tempt was made by Wakil al-Mulk to re-introduce 
sugar cane together with indigo, pepper, ginger and 
various other Indian plants into Khabis (Houtum 
Schindler, Reisen im sildlichen Persien 1879..., in 
2G Erd. Berlin, xvi (1881), 357). Dye plants included 
henna in Narmashir, Khabis, Djiruft, and Urziya 
and madder in Sirdjan, Rafsindjan, Bafk, Kiban4n, 
Andr and Zarand. By 1880 the cultivation of henna 
in Bam had brought about in some measure a revival 
of prosperity in that district (Firiz Mirza Farman 
Farma, Safarnama-i Kirman wa Baliidistan, ed. 
Mansiira Nizim Maff, Tehran 1963, 6). Silk, though a 
little was still produced in Bam, Rafsindjin, Bafk, 
Djipar, Baghin and Kiban4n, had also lost its 
importance, though some attention appears to have 
been given to the cultivation of mulberry trees during 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (1834-48) (R. G. Wat- 
son, A history of Persia, London 1866, 354). Tobacco 
was grown in Zarand and Bafk, and potatoes in the 
district between Sirdjan and P4ariz. From the late 
1870s opium cultivation became important in Mah4n, 
Djipar, Narmashir, Sirdjan, Bafk, Kibandn and 
elsewhere. Honey came from Akta‘, Bardsir and 
Sardfiya. (See further Waziri, who gives a list of the 
agricultural produce of each district (bul@k), and also 
references in E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 
1882, i, 184-238). 

and goats were important throughout the 
province. There was much movement of flocks from 
the mountain districts to the plains in winter. Those 
from Rabur, Isfandaka and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts went mainly to Ridbar and Djiruft. Much wool 
was produced, including a fine soft wool (kurk) pro- 
duced by a special breed of goat. In Ridbar there 
were also many herds of cattle. Buffaloes were found 
only in Diiruft. 

Minerals.—Various minerals existed in the prov- 
ince and many of these were exploited. Ibn al-Fakih 
States that there were mines of gold, silver, iron, 
copper, sulphur, and zinc oxide (206), but their 
location is not clear from his account. Mukaddast 
describes how zinc oxide (tatiya) was mined and fired 
to produce tutty (459, 470). Hamd Allah Mustawfl 
describes the process as carried out in “the village 
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of the tutty makers” as follows: the crude ore was 
brought out from the mine, moistened and made into 
bars (mil) one gaz long, dried and put into a furnace, 
the action of the fire then causing the tutty to form 
in a thin film (Nushat, 205). Marco Polo, who locates 
the mines in KGbanin, gives a somewhat similar ac- 
count, Mukaddas! also states that there were iron 
and silver mines in the province (470), the latter 
presumably located in the Silver Mine Mountains 
west of Dijfruft (cf. also Hudiid al-‘dlam, 65), The 
Hudda al-“dlam mentions lead, copper and lodestone 
in the mountains between Djiruft and Bam (65). 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that there was a 
turquoise mine and a lapis lazuli mine in Kirm4i., 
but that the turquoises were immature and unformed 
and therefore not of much value (Nuzhat, 204, 206). 
Marco Polo also mentions turquoise in the mountains 
of Kirmin, while Waziri states that there was a 
turquoise mine near the mountains of Maymand in 
the Shahr-i Babak district (164). He also mentions 
lead mines in Sirdjan and Zarand, of which the 
former produced the best quality lead (156, 178), 
Abbott records the existence of a lead mine in the 
mountains of Zarand near the village of Tugradja 
and states that the government took 10% of it» 
produce (op. cit., 27). Waziri mentions a sulphur mine 
in Kitbanin, which was in operation when he was 
writing (175); he also states that there were copper 
mines in Sardiya (113), a copper mine in operation 
in the mountains of Bazindjfn in Akta* (139), and 
many disused copper mines in the mountains of 
Rabur (142-3). Salt was obtained from deposits near 
Khabls, Strdjin, Ra’In and elsewhere. Curzon men- 
tions coal north of Kirmin city and in Kaban4n, 
manganese oil in Rawar, borax in Shahr-i Babak and 
asbestos in Kibanan (Persia and the Persian question, 
ii, 518), Extensive mining operations are being car- 
ried on in various parts of the province at the present 
day. Coal and other minerals are mined in the moun- 
tains between Rawar and Zarand and copper in the 
Pariz district. 

Thecities of Kirm4in.—The main city of Kirmin 
under the Muslims until the middle of the 4th/roth 
century was Sirdjin (the form Shiradjan is also 
found), which was situated some five miles to the 
east of the modern town of Sa‘d&bad (Le Strange, 
Lands, 300). It was here that the governor (wdli) 
resided (Ibn Khurradhbih, 49). Ibn Rusta describes 
Sirdjin as the greatest city of Kirm4n (286), as also 
does Istakhri (167), Ibn Hawkal (ii, 312) and the 
Hudad al-Sdlam, The last-named states that it was 
the capital of Kirman and the seat of the king (124), 
though by the time the Hudad al-‘dlam was written, 
Tbn Ilyas, the Bayid governor, had, in fact, movecl 
the capital to Bardsir. Mukaddas!i states that it was 
the biggest town in the province (although no longer 
the capital) and more extensive than Shiraz (464). 
Hafiz Abra refers to Sirdjin as the second city of 
Kirmain (Djughrafiyd, {. t40a), although it had, in 
fact, been destroyed in 798/1396 (before he wrote) 
after a long resistance by the armies of Timar. After 
the city was laid in ruins, the name Sirdjin was 
nevertheless still applied to the district of which it 
had been the centre. Towards the end of the 18th 
century Sa‘idfibid was founded near the site of the 
old city. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, describes it 
as one of the most flourishing towns in Kirmin 
(op. cit,, 63). In 1881 it had some 8,000 inhabitants 
and appeared to be in a flourishing condition (Stack, 
i, 18x; cf. also Wazirl, r5r). At the present day, the 


town of which Sa‘idibad is the centre is known as | 


Sirdjan. 


Bardsir (Bardasir), which became the capital of the 
province under the Bayids, is the mediaeval name of 
the city now called Kirm4n (Le Strange, Lands, 303). 
It was also known as Guwashir. The two names, 
Bardsir and Guwishir, may represent the form 
Beh-Ardashir, the name of the town built by Arda- 
shir, the founder of the Sasinid dynasty (Hamza 
Isfahani, ed. Gottwald, 46; Ibn Balkhi, Fars-namoa, 
303). Muhammad b, Ibrahim uses the names Bardsir 
and Guwashir indifferently. The copyist of Ibn 
Hawkal, writing in $50/11r§5, states that Bardsir 
in his time was a small town. It was, however, very 
prosperous and its surroundings, which had been 
brought under cultivation, were more flourishing 
than the town itself (ii, 309). Afdal al-Din, writing 
some decades later, states that it was a large city 
with a wall (rabad) and a suburb (shahristan). Ad- 
joining the city outside the wall and surrounding it 
were orchards and villages. It had a temperate 
climate, good soil and good water (72). By the roth/ 
16th century the name Bardsir appears no longer 
to have been applied to the capital of the province, 
which, although still called Guwashir, was by thi» 
time more usually known as Kirman. It had the 
lakab of Dar al-Amdn. The name Bardsir, although 
it had thus ceased to designate the capital of the 
province, was still applied to a district (Zayn al- 
‘Abidin Shirwant, Bustan al-siyaha, lith. Tehran n.d., 
164). This, however, did not include the town of 
Kirman or its environs, but was bounded on the 
north-west by Rafsindjin, on the west and south by 
Akta‘ and Sirdjan, on the south-east by Rain and 
on the north-east by Kirman (Waziri, 133). The main 
centre of this district, Mashiz, is also known as Bardsir. 

Bam (g.v.] was the second major city of Kirman 
in the early centuries. The third, Djiruft [g.v.], was 
a prosperous, commercial centre, having trade with 
SIstan and Khurasfn (Istakhrt, 166; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 
31r; Mukaddasi, 466; Idrisf, 422). According to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, when the Muslims conquered 
Kirman, the region of Djtruft was wooded and oc- 
cupied by wild animals. The Muslims cleared the 
country and made villages (x40). Djlruft and its 
suburb Kamadin flourished until the end of the 
Saldjk period. Its buildings decayed during the 
reign of Malik Dinar (582-91/1186-95), although the 
surrounding district continued to be cultivated 
(Tkd al-‘alé, 40). Subsequently the district decayed 
also. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, states that is 
possessed only four or five collections of huts which 
could be termed villages, each of which had a mud 
fort; for the rest tribal groups from the mountain 
regions resided in scattered groups over the plain 
in winter (K. E. Abbott, op. cié., 46). Today the 
town which has grown up round Sabzawarin is also 
known as Dijiruft. 

The fifth of the great cities of Kirman in early ancl 
mediaeval times was Hurmuz [¢.v.], situated on the 
Persian Gulf. It was the emporium of Kirman. Its 
merchants, perhaps because of its bad climate, lived 
in the surrounding countryside (Istakhri, 166). In 
700/5300, because of repeated raids by marauding 
tribesmen, the ruler of Hurmuz moved all the in- 
habitants to the island of Djarin where he founded 
| the town of New Hurmuz (see further, J. Aubin, Le 
| royaume d'Ormus au début du XVIé sidcle, in Mare 

Luso-indicoum, ii, Hautes études islamiques et orientales 
| d'histoire comparéte, iv]5, Geneva 1973). Other im- 
| portant towns were Manadjan, Zarand and Narma- 
| 


shir. Many of the towns and villages mentioned by 
the early and mediaeval geographers have disap- 
| peared or have not yet been identified. 
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Communications,—In the early centuries Sir- 
djin was the main centre upon which the principal 
roads converged. This, no doubt, in part accounted 
for its importance until it was destroyed in the 8th/ 
14th century, Three roads led from it to Fars, one 
via Shahr-i Babak, another through Sahik and a 
third to Nayriz, Other roads went south to Furg, 
Tarum and Sidra on the Persian Gulf, south-east to 
Baft, Djiruft, Mandidj4n and Hurmuz, north to 
Unds in Ridin, north-east to Mashiz, Baghin and 
Kirman, north-north-east to Mahan, Khabis and 
Khurasin, and east to Shamat and Rain. From 
Kirmin (Guwishir) two roads went north-west to 
Yazd, one via Zarand, Rawar, Kabanan and Bafk, 
and the other via Rafsindjan and Anar. From Rawar 
and Kibandn roads went north-north-east across 
the Great Desert to Tabas and Khir respectively. 
South-east from Kirmin a road went to M&h4n, 
Rain, Darzin or Dardjin, Bam and Narmiashir, 
where it bifurcated, one branch going to Faradj 
and Zarandj in Sistan and the other to Rigan, where 
it again divided, one road going east to Kh’ash and 
the other south-west to Manidjan. From Darzin 
another road went south to Djfruft (see further Le 
Strange, Lands), 

In the roth and early 20th centuries communica- 
tions were still very backward. Generally speaking, 
the roads were fit for pack transport only. Moreover, 
many were often shut for months at a time owing to 
the activity of bandits. In r90r a convention was 
signed between Britain and the Persian government 
for a three-wire telegraph line on iron posts fron 
Kash4n to Balacistan via Yazd, Kirman and Bam. 
It was begun in December 1902 and finished in 
March 1907. 

Manufactures and Trade.—In the early cen- 
turies, the province had manufactures of silk, cotton 
and woollen goods, which were important articles of 
local and long-distance trade. A cotton cloth (bata’in), 
which appears to have been used as lining for clothes, 
was produced in Zarand and exported to Fars and 
‘Irak (Istakhri, 167-8). Ibn Hawkal states that it 
was called al-Zarandiyya and taken to Egypt and 
the most distant parts of the Maghrib (ii, 313). There 
was also trade in cloth made in Sirdjan (Mukaddasi, 
470). The people of Bam were noted for their crafts- 
manship, and the cloths which were made in Bam 
were of great elegance and lasting quality. They 
fetched a high price and were exported to Khurdsan, 
Egypt and ‘Irak (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312; Mukaddasi, 
465; cf. also Istakhri, 167-8). Idrisi states that the 
cloaks of goat hair made in Bam equalled the best to 
be found anywhere in the world (423). Turbans of 
fine material were also made in Bam and were in 
demand in Khurasan, Egypt and ‘Irak (Ibn Hawkal, 
ji, 312). There had at one time been a royal work- 
shop for firdz in Bam (ibid.), Cotton cloths (akmiska) 
were still produced in Bam at the turn of the 8th/ 
rth century (cf. Rashid al-Din, Mukdatabat, ed. 
Muhammad Shafi‘, Lahore 1945, 190). In the middle 
of the century it was apparently still an important 
trading centre with India, Sistaén, Khuradsan and 
Kabul (cf, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Tarikh-i guzida, 
ed. E. G. Browne, G.M.S., London r910, 729). By 
the oth/15th century, however, the textile industry 
appears to have no longer existed in Bam (J. Aubin, 
Deux sayyids de Bam au XV* siécle, Wiesbaden 
1956, 91-2). 

Idrisf states that there were leather workshops in 
Zarand and that girths were exported to “Irak and 
Egypt (427). Marco Polo mentions the manufacture 
of saddles, bridles, spurs, swords, quivers and other 





arms in Kirman. Al-‘Umari also states that swords 
were made in Kirman (Masdlik al-absar, ed. K. Lech, 
Wiesbaden 1968, tro). In the 17th century pottery 
(blue and white) was made in Kirman. According to 
Du Mans, the best examples of this were difficult to 
distinguish from Chinese porcelain (Estat de la Perse, 
Paris 1890, 197). 

There was considerable trade, local and long- 
distance, in agricultural produce, Indigo and cumin 
were exported to distant regions (Istakhri, 167; 
Mukaddasi, 470; Idrisi, 424). Narmashir had trade 
with Khurasan and ‘Uman, and was a collecting 
centre for dates, which were exported to different 
parts (Mukaddasi, 463). Djiruft also had a large ex- 
port of dates to Khurasan. Mukaddasi states that 
nearly 100,000 camels used to set out every year. The 
trade appears to have been carried out on a mundsafa 
basis, i.e. the profit was divided equally between the 
producer and the camel-driver (469). Khabis also 
exported dates to distant parts (‘[kd al-“ala, 74). 

Afdal al-Din states that much trade from India, 
Sind, Ethiopia, Zangibar, Egypt, the Arab countries, 
‘Um4n and Bahrayn entered the port of Tiz (which 
he places on the frontier of Kirman, though usually 
it is reckoned as belonging to Makran), Imports in- 
cluded musk, ambergris, indigo, velvets, cloths, and 
other luxury articles. Hurmuz was also an important 
trading centre, to which merchants came from the 
most distant parts (71). Later, in the reign of Shah 
“Abbas (996-1038/1587-1629), Bandar ‘Abbas (Gom- 
broon) [g.v.] became an important port, but this did 
not bring at first much additional trade to Kirm4n, 
since goods appear to have gone into the interior 
mainly through Fars rather than Kirman. How 
early the long distance wool trade became important 
in Kirman is not entirely clear, or when carpets be- 
came an article of export and carpet weaving became 
important. In the 17th century wool was being taken 
from Kirman and Yazd to Europe. By the end of the 
century it was an important export of the East India 
Company from Persia and was used in feltings, suit- 
ings, and coverings for buttons, while in the 18th 
century Kirm4n wool for hats and shawls was a com- 
modity consistently sought after. This wool came 
from goats and in different colours, black, white and 
red. The last named was highly prized (see Gombroon 
diary for a discussion of the arrangements for ob- 
taining Carmanian wool. See also A. A. Amin, British 
interests in the Persian Gulf, Leiden 1967, 126-7). 
During the reign of Nadir Shah (1148-60/1736-47) 
wool for export was in short supply because it was 
used for the clothing of his army, and some of the 
Zand rulers appear to have prohibited the export of 
wool because they wanted it for the internal manu- 
facture of shawls. The situation was not improved 
by the desolation which Aki Mubammad Khan 
Kadjar carried out in Kirman in 1794. 

In the early rgth century, the main manufactures 
of Kirman were shawls, carpets, felts, silk and cot- 
ton cloths, loaf-sugar, matchlocks and earthenware 
(Malcolm, History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 366). 
Macdonald Kinneir in his Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire states that “the trade of Kerman is 
still very considerable, and it is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and carpets, 
which they chiefly export to Khorassan and the 
northern provinces, receiving in return drugs, skins 
(from Bockhara), furs, silk, steel, and copper. These 
articles as well as pistachio-nuts, carpets, rose-buds 
for preserves, and bullion, they send to India; and 
import from hence tin, lead, iron, chintz, wrought 
silk, spices, indigo, muslin, kheemkhob, gold brocade, 
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china and glass-ware, broad-cloth, hardware, etc.” 
(London, 1813, 198-9). Abbott, on the other hand, 
states in a report made in 1849-50 that the com- 
merce of Kirmin was much restricted, though its 
woollen manufactures thrived. Such little importance 
as it had was due to the manufacture and trade in 
shawls and other woollen fabrics. He estimated the 
number of looms for shawls in Kirman city at prob- 
ably 2,200 (though some put the figure at nearly 
double that number), for other coarser woollen fabrics 
some 220, and in addition some 325 looms in nine of 
the surrounding villages (Great Britain, Public Record 
Office, F.O. 60, 165, K. Abbott's report on commerce of 
the south of Persia, Trade report. Notes on the Trade, 
Manufactures, and production of various Cities and 
of Persia, visited by Mr. Consul Abbott in 1849-50). 
Wazirl, writing rather later, states that shawls were 
exported to Transoxania, Anatolia, Arabia and 
Turkistan and that there were nearly 12,000 work- 
shops in Kirm4n (Djughrafiya-yi mamlakat-i Kirman, 
33). His editor states that there was a great expansion 
at the end of the roth century in carpet weaving, 
which displaced the manufacture of shawls, but that 
carpet-weaving declined again very shortly after- 
wards (33-4). Karbds (a kind of coarse cotton weave) 
was woven in many parts of the province, and there 
was some export from Zarand for the local market. 
The kAarbds of Rafsindjin was reported to be of 
excellent quality (171, 178). 

In the mid-r9th century some of the transit trade 
between Central Asia and India passed through 
Kirman, and there was also some direct trade between 
Kirm4n and India. Gums, asafoetida, madder, roots, 
carraway seeds, silk, saffron (from Khurisin), wool, 
cotton and dried fruits were exported to India and 
Arabia via Bandar ‘Abbds. There were also some 
imports of English goods via India, Tabriz and Yazd 
(Abbott, Notes on the Trade, etc.). Abbott states that 
caravans from Birdjan reached Khabls several times 
a year, They brought wool, grain, dried fruits, silk, 
saffron (from Kain), and clarified butter, etc., a 
great part of which went on to Bandar ‘Abbas for 
India. Returning caravans brought groceries, spices, 
indigo and English cotton manufactures for Khurasan 
(Geographical notes, op. cit., 34-5), Curzon states that 
Bandar ‘Abbas in 1889-90 was the start of the 
important caravan route running north to Kirman 
and Yazd and ultimately to Khurasan. Kirman and 
Yazd were mainly supplied from India with piece 
goods, prints and yarn, copper sheets, iron bars, 
lead, tin, sugar, tea, dyes, spices, glass and china; 
and exported in return opium, wool, cotton, madder, 
almonds, pistachio nuts, etc. (Persia and the Persian 
question, ii, 571-2). According to Waziri, various 
districts of Kirm4n took part in the long-distance 
trade. Among the articles which went to Bandar 
fAbbas and thence to India from Kirman were 
cumin and wool from Akt4‘ and Bardsir (op. cit., 
136, 138), and a variety of dried and fresh fruit and 
nuts, namely pears and apples from Akta‘ and 
Rabur, quinces from Akt&‘, and raisins from Gawk; 
almonds from Shahr-i Babak, Gawk and Akta‘, 
walnuts from Sardiya and Akta‘, and pistachios 
from Shahr-i Babak; cotton from Sirdjan (to Bom- 
bay) and An4r, peas from Akta‘, and Bardsir and 
sometimes wheat from AktaS and Urziya, and 
barley from the latter district also. 

Abbott mentions exports from Kirman to Yazd 
and other neighbouring towns and villages, which 
included shawls, woollens, wool, opium, lead, soap, 
henna, indigo leaves, figs, gums and wild asses’ 
skins (Notes on the Trade, etc.). There was also, ac- 


cording to Waziri, some internal movement of wheat 
from Zarand to Yazd and Rawar and sometimes from 
Urziiya to Kirman; Sirdjan also exported wheat to 
Yazd and Kirm4n. Peaches were exported from 
Gawk to Kirm4n and other districts, dried apricots 
and dried mulberries from Bafk to Kirm&n, and 
dried figs from Rawar to Yazd, whence they were 
exported to other parts of the country as andjir-i 
yazdi; dates from Khabls to Yazd and Khurisin; 
peas and lentils from Shahr-i Babak to Yazd and 
Kirman; henna and rang from NarmAshtr to Kirm4n, 
whence they were distributed to neighbouring re- 
gions; sometimes henna was exchanged in Sistan 
for clarified butter and swansdown, 

Milk products were an important article of local 
commerce, Ridb&r exported clarified butter (raw- 
ghan) to Kirm4n. Bardsir also supplied Kirm4n with 
clarified butter and Aaskk (a kind of whey). Shahr-i 
Babak supplied Yazd, Rafsindjin, and Sirdjan with 
clarified butter, kashk and cheese, while Kibanan 
exported kaghk to various districts beyond the bounds 
of Kirmin. Lastly, wood was exported from Akta‘ 
to the surrounding districts and to Fars (see further 
Waztti). 

In 1904-5 a British commercial mission visited 
south-east Persia in order to encourage British trade 
in the area. Russian efforts were also made to in- 
crease their trade, and Russian trade agencies were 
established in Kirman, Bam and Rafsindjan. 

Population.—The settled population appears to 
have been mainly of Iranian stock. Strabo states that 
the customs and language of the population of Kir- 
man were similar to those of the Medes and Persians 
(xv.2, 14). Idrisi describes the inhabitants of Kirman 
(apart from the tribal population) in favourable 
terms. He states that they were remarkable for the 
purity of their customs and the grace of their charac- 
ter and that the merchants especially were marked 
by an amiability, sincerity and docility greater than 
elsewhere (421). Stack, writing several centuries 
later, remarks on the quiet and orderly habits of the 
people (ii, r82). Barfurishi, on the other hand, gives 
an unfavourable account of the people of Kirman 
and accuses them of being given to sedition (Mufarrih 
al-kulab, B.M., Or. 3499, f. 198a). 

The geographers of the 3rd/9th and 4th/roth 
centuries mention a number of tribes as inhabiting 
Kirman, namely the Kufs, (Kifidjis, Kit (see curs), 
Balis (Baliz, Balit [see parO¢istAn]), the Djibal 
Barizis, and the Akh Ash, all of whom were harried 
and, to some extent, displaced first by the Muslim 
armies, and then by the Saffarids, Biyids, Sam4nids 
and Saldjiks. When Mas‘idi refers to Kurds (AArdd) 
in the province it is probable that he meant semi- 
nomadic or nomadic tent dwellers rather than ethnic 
Kurds. The Kufs were a mountain people, as their 
name suggests. They possessed herds of cattle (dara‘) 
and also practised agriculture. Their main occupation 
was alleged by Muslim sources to be highway rob- 
bery. The Kufs mountains in which they lived con- 
sisted, according to Istakhri, of impregnable fast- 
nesses. They were bounded on the south by the Gulf 
of ‘Um4n on the north by Diiruft, Rodbar and the 
Mountains of Abii Ghanim, on the east by Kh*ash 
and the desert of Makran and on the west by 
Manidjan and Hurmuz. There were seven different 
mountains each of which had a chief. The early 
Muslim governments, unable to bring the region 
under their direct control, gave the Kufs leaders 
allowances to keep them quiet, but they nevertheless 
raided the surrounding districts up to Sistan and 
Fars. Istakhri mentions that they were reported to 
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have accumulated much wealth. He states that they 
were lean and swarthy; and that some said that they 
were, by origin, Arabs (163-4; cf. Ibn Hawkal, ii, 
310; Mukaddas!, 471). The Hudid al-“dlam adds that 
the government tax-collector (“dmil-i sulfan) did not 
go into the Kufs mountains and that their chiefs 
were responsible for the collection and payment of 
the government tax, which would appear to have 
been assessed by a mukdja‘a contract. It also states 
that they spoke a special language (65). 

The Baliis were, according to Istakhri, herdsmen 
and tent-dwellers living along the western base of 
the Kufs Mountains and were rich in flocks (164; Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 310; Mukaddast, 471). Idrist, writing in 
the mid-6th/rzth century, however, states that they 
lived at the base of the mountains to the north of the 
Kufs (429). They were the only people whom the 
Kufs feared. Istakhri’s claim that they were peace- 
able and did not commit highway robbery like the 
Kufs (164) is not born out by the Hudiid al-‘dlam 
(124) or Mukaddasi, who couples them with the Kufs 
in the matter of brutality and bloodthirstiness and 
in their propensity to raiding the caravan routes 
(488-90). Mukaddasfi states that the Balfis had been 
very numerous until the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla 
(¢.v.] destroyed them. The language of the Kufs 
and Balis, according to Mukaddasi, was incom- 
prehensible and resembled Sindhi (471). 

It would seem that, in general, Muslim writers 
made no clear distinction between the two groups, 
and frequently mention them together. Miskawayh 
states that the Kufs and Baliis, together with the 
people of Manfidjin, joined Sulayman b. Muhammad 
b. Ilyas when he attempted, with help from the 
ruler of Khurasan, to seize Kirm4n from the Bayids. 
They were defeated by a Biyid force in 360/970, 
with heavy losses, and suffered further casualties 
when the Bayid forces pushed down to Hurmuz. The 
Balas, however, did not remain quiet for long. Spread- 
ing into the districts of Sirdjan they made ‘AII b. 
Mubammad a!-Barizi their leader, and began to com- 
mit disorders. ‘Adud al-Dawla then marched against 
them in person. They retreated into the Djibal Bariz, 
but were defeated in 361/972 (ii, 298 ff.). Miskawayh 
states that those who were not killed were removed 
from the mountains by ‘Adud al-Dawla, who re- 
placed them with peasants who received the land 
on a crop-sharing agreement and with persons who 
were not well-off (al-akara al-muzdra‘*tn wa 'l-mastarin 
min adjnds al-ra‘iyya) belonging to various races 
among his subjects (ii, 300), There is mention of a 
detachment (djaysh) of Kufs in ‘Adud al-Dawla's 
army in 366/977 (Miskawayh, ii, 368, and see further 
C. E. Bosworth, The Kifichis or Qufs in Persian 
history, 9-18). 

The decline in the power of the Kufs and Baltis 
as a result of ‘Adud al-Dawla’s operations was only 
temporary. By the beginning of the Saldjik period 
they were again in control of the garmsir {rom Dijlruft 
to the Gulf of “Uman, though, according to Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim, their main location was in the 
Dijibal Bariz (“Jkd al-‘al4, 66; Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 
6 ff.), They were reduced by Kawurd b. Caghri Beg 
(g.v.] (Afdal al-Din, Bad@yi* al-atman wa wakdyi‘ 
Kirmdan, ed. Dr. Mihdi Bayanl, Tehran A.H.S. 1326, 
6ff.). By the end of the 6th/r2th century they 
were again operating in Djiruft and the garmsir 
of Kirman (Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 5 ff., 182; 
Tarikh-+ Afdal, 5 f.). There are no references to 
the Kufs in the later Middle Ages, though there 
are, of course, many references to the Balaé, who 
were established in Makran from the 5th/rrth century 





and who may or may not have been the descendants 
of the Baliis [see BaLOéisTAN]. 

Waziri claims that the Mihni tribe were the 
descendants of the Kufs, but produces no evidence 
in support of this claim. When he was writing the 
Mihni numbered some 700 families. They had a 
separate assessment, i.e. they were not included in 
the assessment of Djiruft and Isfandaka, where they 
had their winter quarters—and this, perhaps, sug- 
gests that they had at one time been more important. 
Waziri states that up to fifty or sixty years before he 
was writing the Mihni leaders had enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of independence. In 1259/1843-4, the 
government seized Fath ‘Ali Khan, their leader, 
and confiscated the many estates which he held 
in Isfandaka and Dijiruft (Djughraftyd, 56, 113-14, 
121), According to a tradition current among the 
tribe, however, the Mihni came originally from 
Khurisén to Isfandaka in Safawid times, when a 
number of tribes formed a federation under their 
leadership. This would seem more probable, and 
would suggest that at most only some of those 
reckoned as Mihni today are the direct descendants 
of the Kufs. Their leaders claim to be descendants 
of Abi Sa‘td b. Abi 'l-Khayr({g.v.]. In 1969 the Mihni 
consisted of the following eleven sub-tribes: the 
Sulaym4ni, Luri (who are alleged to have come to 
Kirman from the Mamassan] in the reign of Nadir 
Sh&h or, according to another account, in the reign 
of Shah ‘Abbis), the Bahr Asmani, the Markl, 
Mukbill, Salar Barkh*uri, Lurf, Rah! Bardi, Iskan- 
dari, Kahbirf, PushtkOhi, and Mugaffarl. Waziri 
gives a list of twenty-three sub-tribes (199), which 
differs slightly from the above list. 

The Djibal Barizis, according to Istakhri, were 
even worse robbers than the Kufs, They did not adopt 
Islam until ‘Abbasid times and he alleges that they 
persisted, in spite of their conversion, in their evil 
ways. They were eventually pacified by Ya‘kaib b. 
Layth and ‘Amr b, Layth and their leaders destroyed. 
They too had a special dialect (Istakhri, 164, 167; 
Ibn Hawkal, ii, 310; Mukaddas!, 471). Whether as a 
result of the operations of the Saffirids or because 
of the movements of the Kufs and Balis, they appear 
to have been pushed out of the Djibal Bariz region. 
About the beginning of the roth century the Manzarl 
Tawakulli fira of the Dijibal Barizi apparently moved 
to Bazindjan, where they numbered some 4-500 
persons in 1960. Waziri mentions Djaba! Barizis in 
P&riz (x99), but whether they were the direct des- 
cendants of the earlier Djibal Barizis is not clear. 
Waziri states that their prosperity and the numbers 
of their sheep, cattle and horses had decreased, 
especially from about 1860, They were engaged to 
some extent in trade, taking Aurk, wool and cumin 
mainly to Bandar ‘Abbas for export to India and 
clarified butter and kashk to Kirman (120), The 
Gazetteer of Persia records the existence of 50 families 
of Djabal Birizis in AktA‘ in 1903 (iv [Calcutta roro}, 
338). In 1960 there were a few families of Djibal 
Birizis who had summer quarters between Baft and 
Rabur and winter quarters near Gulashgird 
(Walashgird). 

The Akh*4sh, the fourth of the tribes mentioned 
by the early geographers, centred on Kh*ash, were 
said to be semi-nomads. They had camels and date 
paims and lived in houses made of reeds (Istakhri, 
168; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 313). They are not separately 
mentioned in later times, 

Although there appears to have been some im- 
migration of Arabs into Kirman before the Islamic 
conquest (Nildeke, Gesch, der Perser u. Araber, 57) 
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there does not seem to have been widespread settle- 
ment by Arabs in the province during the early 
Islamic conquests. For the most part, the Arab 
armies pushed on through Kirmin into Sistan and 
Khurisan. So far as settlement took place, those 
who settled became, as in other provinces, largely 
assimilated to the local population. Small groups 
may also have been settled in the province after the 
period of the conquests. YAkat records the existence 
of descendants of the Band Azd [see azp] and Bani 
Muhallab in Diiruft (Barbier de Meynard, 185). 
Waziri mentions the survival in Dijfruft of a few 
families who still spoke Arabic (Diughrafiyd, 119). 
The village known as Karyat al-‘Arab, near the city 
of Kirman, is believed to have been originally settled 
by the ‘Amiri tribe, who came there from Simn4n. 
In some of the coastal districts, such as Bandar 
‘Abbas, however, much of the population was of 
Arab origin, though not necessarily Arab-speaking 
(cf. Houtum Schindler, Reisen im siidlichen Persien 
1879, 344). 

Turkish tribes, Ghuzz and others, came into Kir- 
man from the 5th/rrth century onwards. It is, how- 
ever, difficult, if not impossible, to trace the changes 
in their locations and numbers. Whether the Sali- 
djika, who today are to be found in RAbur, are des- 
cendants of the Saldjiks is extremely doubtful. They 
do not appear to have any tradition among them- 
selves of such an origin and are now Persian-speak- 
ing. They are mainly engaged in trade and for the 
past forty or fifty years have ceased to move from 
summer to winter quarters. The Khala, centred on 
Rabur with winter quarters in Shastfié, whom 
Waziri reckoned to be fifty families (Djughrafiya, 
199), are related to the Saladjika. They are so-called 
because Fath ‘Ali (during the lifetime of his uncle 
Ak& Mubammad Khan) took one of their women, 
Fatima Khinum, to wife after he had defeated the 
tribes of Rabur. She in due course became his chief 
wife and was known as Sunbul Badji. 

On the break-up of the Great Saldjik empire there 
was a new influx of Ghuzz into Kirman under Malik 
Dinar. The Ra’tsi tribe claim to be their descendants. 
In the middle of the roth century they numbered 200 
families and lived in black tents in Narmashir, 
Rig&an and Ridbar. Their kidns lived in the fortress 
of Kahna in Ridbar, which had been built by Malik 
Dinar (Waziri, 108, 123). In 1903 they are recorded 
as comprising 700 families (Gazetteer of Persia, iv 
(1910), 337). In 1960 their winter quarters were in 
Minab and Ridin and their summer quarters in 
Ustur, Balward, Sirdjan and Cahargunbad. 

There was further movement of Turkish tribes into 
Kirman during the Mongol, Timdrid and Safawid 
periods. When exactly the Afshir [g.v.], who appear 
to have migrated westwards with other Ghuzz tribes 
in the s5th/rxth century, settled in Kirmin is not 
known. There was already an Afshir presence in 
the province at the beginning of the roth/16th cen- 
tury (cf. ‘dlamdara-yi Shah Isma‘il, ed. Asghar 
Muntazir Sahib, Tehran A.H.S. 1349, 326). Their 
khans held governments there in the Safawid period. 
On the death of Nadir Shah, Shahrukh Khan Afshar, 
who was settled in Zarand, temporarily extended his 
power over the whole province. In the 19th century 
the Afshar were the most important of the tribes of 
Kirm4n, They consisted in Waziri’s day of 52 sub- 
tribes (tira) and ca. 1,000 families (ibid., 145, 198-9). 
Sheil, writing rather earlier, put their numbers at 
1,500 houses (Note on the tribes by Sir J. Sheil, in 
Lady Sheil, Life and manners in Persia, London 
1856, 398), which would suggest that Waziri’s 


figures may be an underestimation. Today their 
summer quarters are between Baft and Sirdjin 
and their winter quarters in Urziya and Dasht-i 
Bar. Their numbers in 1960 were estimated at ca. 
20,000 and they were divided into 18-20 firas. Among 
other Turkish tribes in Kirman in Safawid times there 
were the Kara Oghlani, a branch of the Karam4nlu, 
whose &hans held governships in Akta‘ and Urzdya 
towards the end of the period. By the time Waziri 
was writing, the tribe had become much weakened 
(ibid., 143). A few Tekkelu are said to have fled to 
Akta* in the reign of Tahmasp and to have been 
absorbed in due course by the Kara Oghlandi (ibid., 
144). Of the various other Turkish tribes, the most 
important were probably the Kara’i and the Buéakél. 
The former, according to Sheil, numbered 700 
families (op. cit., 398). Waziri put them at 800 (#bid., 
199), but by 1903 they appear to have declined to 
some 600 (Gaseliser of Persia, iv [1910], 337). The 
Bucakél, according to a tradition current among 
themselves, were brought from Kara Dagh to Fars in 
Safawid times to act as wardens of the marches and 
later moved to Kirman. According to Waziri they 
numbered 200 families, and many of them were set- 
tled in their summer quarters around Balward (#did., 
154, 199). Some of them had winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas. By 1903 their 
numbers had changed little (Gazetteer of Persia, ix 
{r9ro}, 337), but by 1960 they numbered some 2,000 
families. Some of their firas were Turki-speaking, 
others Persian-speaking, and some of them were 
settled. The Shal, who formerly belonged to the 
Afshar federation, had by 1903 joined the Bucakéi 
and numbered some go families (ibid.), In 1960 there 
were some fifty families of Shil Turks settled near 
Sirdjan, who claimed that their forefathers had 
come from Fars at the beginning of the roth century. 
The Gazetteer of Persia mentions 150 families of Kara 
Koyunlu in Akta* in 1903 (iv, [19r0), 338). It is 
possible that they were descendants of families left 
behind in Kirman by the Kar4 Koyunlu in the 
gth/rsth century. They appear to have been sub- 
sequently absorbed into the Afshar and in 1960 
were reckoned among the Afshar firas. 

In the early r8th century a number of Lak tribes 
moved from Fars to Kirm4n and established their 
winter and summer quarters in Urziya and Axta‘ 
respectively (Waziri, Diughrafiyd, 144). They num- 
bered some 2,000 families in 1903 (Gazetteer of Persia, 
iv [rg10], 338-9). Sheil put the ‘Ata [lahi, whom he 
described as Laks, at 3,000 tents and houses (Note 
on tribes by Sir Justin Sheil, in op. cit., 398). According 
to Wazirf, the Ata Ilahi had cultivated land and 
cattle in Sirdjan and Shahr-i Babak. They were 
Isma‘ilis and numbered some 150 families (Djughrd- 
fiyd, 157, 199). In 1960 there were some 2,500 Laks 
in the neighbourhood of Bazindjan. There are, or 
were, various other tribes and sub-tribes in the 
province whose origins are difficult to establish. Most 
of them are semi-nomadic and their numbers very 
small. 

The internal organisation of these various tribal 
groups appears to have been broadly similar. Most 
of the tribes had a ra’is or leader, whose office ap- 
pears usually to have been hereditary within a 
family. Larger tribes or federations, such as the 
Afshar, had an i&hdnt. Each tribe was composed of 
a number of firas, under a kadkhudaé, whose office 
was sometimes hereditary but more often subject 
to election by the elders (righ safid) of the fira, The 
latter were composed of ihshdm, i.e. groups of, 
perhaps, 5-12 families, each under a rish safid, The 
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number and size of the firas varied widely with the 
prosperity of the tribe. Success brought new fol- 
lowers, while failure or weakness caused the dispersal 
of its existing followers. The collection of taxes from 
the tribe and the decision of disputes were usually 
carried out by the ra’is-i il, though not infrequently 
an outsider became responsible for the payment of 
the taxes to the government, Thus Muhammad 
Ibrahim Khan, the grandson of Zahir al-Dawla, be- 
came responsible for the taxes of the Mihni tribe and 
for those of Isfandaka and Rabur (ibid., 56), while 
Mubammad ‘Ali Khan Wazirt was charged with the 
collection of the taxes in the Afshar of about 1870 
and had the title ibegi (ibid., 61). In recent vears 
the tribal structure has largely broken down, 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to give a breakdown of the population at 
different periods. From time to time, conquest 
brought about a transfer of power from one group 
to another, a redistribution of land and the emergence 
of new factions, but we are ignorant of the details of 
these events. It would seem likely, in view of the 
flourishing trade of Kirman in the carly centuries 
that the merchants formed a prosperous community, 
but that their importance declined with the decrease 
in trade. Aubin in his monograph entitled Deux 
sayyids de Bam au XV siécle has studied the func- 
tions and influence of local religious leaders in the 
Timarid period. Some information on the leading 
families in the rgth century is to be obtained from 
Wazirl (op. cit.), In Kirman, as elsewhere, in Persia, 
the a‘yén were composed of landowners, triba! 
leaders, religious dignitaries and merchants. The 
dividing lines were not always clearly drawn. Mar- 
riage alliances between them were common, Gover- 
nors and local officials were also included in the 
a‘ydn, and often used their official position to ac- 
quire wealth and land. In the 5th/1rth and 6th/rath 
centuries the leading officials of the bureaucracy 
were rich and influential, It is not always easy to 
decide what was the basis of a family’s influence, 
whether it was government office, trade, landowner- 
ship or religious leadership, for all might be combined! 
in one family. But governors changed frequently and 
though they sometimes settled in the province, the 
government of which they had held, the system did 
not make for the emergence of families who retained 
their pre-eminence over a long period. Some of the 
local sayyids were among those who could perhaps 
trace their influence back furthest. Waziri states 
that there were families of sayyids in Bain and 
Narmishtr who had held property there for over 400 
years (ibid., 102). One, the Kadi family of Bam, had 
held the office of kddi there from generation to 
generation (ibid., 97). There appears also to have 
been some movement among sayyids. Thus, the 
Mirza" sayyids, who came to Bam about 1770, were 
by origin trom Tabriz. One of their number, Hadjdji 
Sayyid ‘All Khan b, Hadjdji ‘Abd al-Wahhab, was 
made vais of Bam and Narmashir by Muhammad 
Ismail Khin Wakil al-Mulk (who became governor 
of Kirman in 1860) and put in charge of diwdn taxa- 
tion and the fhdlisadjat of Bam. This, however, 
proved disastrous for the family: he was a spend- 
thrift and was dismissed, and all his estates and those 
of his nephews were taken in lieu of arrears. But their 
fall was only temporary, and when Waziri was writing 
they were again a rich and respected family (ibid., 
100-1). 

As elsewhere, it was not uncommon for the religious 
classes and the merchants to be closely allied, either 
through marriage or by actual participation in trade, 


Thus, Hadjdji Sayyid Mustafa b. Hadjdjl Sayyid ‘Abi 
‘l-Ma‘siim, a Ridawl sayyid, who owned numerous 
villages and hamlets and many herds of camels anc 
flocks of sheep and goats, had agents and partners in 
Bandar ‘Abbas, Yazd and elsewhere, who traded on 
his behalf (ibid., 158-9). There was also movement 
from merchant families and craftsmen into the 
religious classes, Hadjdijt Aka Ahmad b. Hadjdji ‘Ali 
Kirmani, who belonged to a merchant family, studied 
fikh and became a mudjtahid, He owned much 
property in Rafsindjan and elsewhere (ibid., 44-5). 

Two families were especially prominent in Kirmin 
in the roth and 20th centuries, those of Zahir al- 
Dawla Ibrahim Khan b. Mihdf Kull Khan b. Mubam- 
mad Hasan Khan Kadjar Kuwanlu and Mubammad 
Isma@l Khan Wakil al-Mulk Nari, both of whom had 
been governor of the province. Their fortunes il- 
lustrate the ease with which government officials 
were able to acquire wealth and property and become 
part of the local a‘yan. The first, Zahir al-Dawla 
Ibrahim Khan (d. 1240/1824-5), who became governor 
of Kirman in 1216/180r-z, settled in the province, 
where he and his descendants acquired property 
(ibid., 54 ff.). He himself bought some of the estates 
of the heirs of Aka ‘Alf Waziri (see below) in lieu of 
arrears due from Mirzd Husayn b. Aka ‘Ali (idid., 
170). His grandson, Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
acquired villages in Isfandaka and Djiruft through 
marriage to a daughter of Fath ‘Ali Khan Mihni. 
He also founded new estates in those regions (ibid., 
§6). HAdjdjt Masa Khan b. Zahir al-Dawla’s daughter 
married Mirzd Abu ‘I-Hasan b. Aka Ibrahim of the 
Mirza Husayn Khan family. Waziri alleges that 
whoever in Kirmin married into the Zahir al-Dawla 
family tended to become puffed up with pride be- 
cause of the wealth of his wife (ibid., 69-70). The 
second, Muhammad Isma‘il Khan Wakil al-Mulk, 
whose family came from Nir in Mazandaran, was 
sent as pishkdr to Kirman and Baliéistan in 1275/ 
1858-9. In 1277/1860 he became governor of the 
province, holding office until his death in 1284/ 
1867-8. He exerted great efforts in the development 
of Kirm4n and Baldéistin, He made a number of 
kandts and gardens, and revived much kAdlisa land 
which had fallen out of cultivation or into a bad 
state of repair. He rented these for a lump sum, 
which transaction proved extremely profitable. He 
was also a great builder and made many caravan- 
sarais, hammams, ribafs and other buildings. His son 
Murtada Kuli Khan Wakil al-Mulk was governor 
from 1286/1869-70 to 1295/1878 (see further Asad 
Allah Nori Isfandiyari, Térith-i Khanawdda-1 
Isfandiyéri, Tehran A.H.S, 1329). Both Muhammad 
Isma‘l Khan and Murtadé Kull Khin acquired 
extensive estates in the province and established 
links with the local a‘ydn through marriage al- 
liances. Muhammad Ismail Khin gave one of his 
daughters to Mirzd Ghulam Husayn b. Aka Ibrahim, 
who owned estates round the town of Kirman. This 
Ghulam Husayn belonged to a family of sayyids 
originally from Djiruft (Wazirl, op. cit., 69), and his 
maternal grandmother was a sister of Mirzd Husayn 
Wazir (see below). 

In the Iocal government offices there was often a 
hereditary tendency. For example, the office of 
kalantar (q.v.) of Kirm4n had been in the Kalantari 
family since the time of Shah ‘Abbas. From towards 
the beginning of the roth century they also held the 
office of da@bit of Khabis and Gawk and from about 
the middle of the century the collection of taxes of 
the environs (hawma) of the town of Kirmin was 
also entrusted to them. Muhammad Zamin Kalantar 
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and his father Mirza Kalantar were blinded 
by Ak& Khan Mahballatt in 1251/1835-6. Hadjdiji 
Mirza Abu '] Hasan b. MirzA Hasan Khan, a nephew 
of Mirzi Kazim Kalantar, was the kalantar and 
‘dmil of Sirdjin, and also the head of the Ni‘mat 
AllahI order. Another member of the family, Mirza 
Husayn Khan b. Mirza Yasuf, acquired many 
mazdri* and gardens in Khablis and Gawk, where he 
was for years in charge of the collection of diwin 
taxes, Mirza Mihdi Khan b. Mirzi Mubammad Khan 
was also an overseer (mubdshir) in the tax admin- 
istration in Khabls, where he too acquired desirable 
estates, He was a capable man, but tyrannical in 
the matter of tax-collection (‘“dmili) (ibid., 63-5). 

Another family which seems to have risen to 
prominence through the holding of government office 
was the family of Mirzi Khalll, who was made 
mustawft of Kirmin in the reign of Mubammad 
Shah. His son, ‘Alf Akbar, became kadkhuda and 
dériigha of Kirman city and abit of Sirdjin in 1258/ 
1842-4. While holding the latter post he acquired 
tiches and bought property in the environs of 
Sirdjin and in Bardsir, but dissipated much of his 
wealth towards the end of his life, His son, Yahya, 
became kaldntar of Kirmin, Another branch of the 
family held the office of kadkhudd of Kirman, When 
Wazirl was writing, Mirzi Zayn al-‘Abidin was 
kadkhuda and known as the kadkhuda-bashi although 
he did not have any authority over the kadkhudas 
of the other quarters (ibid., 65-8). 

Among the oldest families of Kirman was the 
Waziri family, who traced their origins back to the 
Kutlugh Khan, Barék Hadjib [see surAg HApyI8), 
the founder of the Kard Khitay or Kutlughkhani 
dynasty [g.v.], who died in 632/1234 (see below). At 
the turn of the 18th century the family was mainly 
engaged in trade but also owned land, Aka ‘All, the 
head of the family at the time, having many estates 
in Akta‘, Kushk and Khinim4n. He was taken as a 
hostage by Karim Khan Zand to Shiraz, where he 
became acquainted with Aka Mubammad Khan. On 
the death of Karim Khan, Dja‘far Khan gave money 
to Aka SAIi and sent him back to Kirman on the 
understanding that he would bring Kirman over 
to Dja‘far Khan's side. After the death of Dja‘far 
Khan, Aka ‘Ali threw in his lot with Aka Muham- 
mad Khan and refused Lutf ‘All entry to Kirmin. 
The latter, when he subsequently took Kirmin 
seized Aka ‘Ali's possessions, put two of his nephews, 
H4di Khan and Sadik Beg, in prison, and fined his 
son, Mirza Husayn, heavily. He also took one of his 
daughters to wife and gave another to his uncle, 
Nasr All&dh Khan. The former was later married to 
‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, the brother of Hadjdj! Ibrahim 
Shirazi [g.v. in Suppl.]. Aka ‘All, who had been sent 
to Tehran by Baba Khan (later Fath SAII Shah), 
reported these happenings to Aka Muhammad Khan 
and encouraged him to set out for Kirman, which 
he did in 1208/1793-4, accompanied by Aka ‘AIT. 
When Aka Muhammad Khan, after defeating Lutf 
‘All gave the town of Kirm4n over to pillage, he 
exempted from this the residence of Aka ‘Ali, and 
several thousand persons are alleged to have taken 
refuge there and escaped slaughter. Aka Mubammad 
Khan made Aka ‘Ali's son, Aka Mubammad Takl, 
governor of Kirman, which office he held until the 
death of Aki Muhammad Khan, and another son, 
Mirzi Husayn (d. 1270/1853-4), his treasurer (susdik- 
ddr), The mother of the latter, an Isfahani, was a 
Mir Muhammad Raff‘ sayyide on her father’s side 
and a Safawi sayyida on her mother's side. When 
Aka Muhammad Khan returned to Shiraz he took 


Aka SAM and Mirzi Husayn with him. The former 
apparently died in Shiraz shortly afterwards. To- 
wards the middle of the reign of Fath ‘Al Shah, 
Mirza Husayn was appointed warir of Kirm4n, 
which office he held until about the middle of the 
reign of Mubammad Shah. He had many estates in 
Akta‘, Urzflya and Kishk. The office of ra?is and 
‘dmil (tax-collector) of the districts of Akta‘, Urziya, 
Kishk and Sawghan remained in his family for many 
years, and his descendants owned villages, gardens, 
flocks and herds in these districts. Mubammad ‘AII 
Khan, Aka SAM’s grandson, was ‘dmil of the districts 
of Akta‘, Urziya, Kishk and Sawghan and of the 
Afshar tribe for over twenty-five years. From about 
1870 he had the title of ibegi. In addition to the 
properties he inherited, Muhammad ‘AII founded 
many villages in Urziya and Akta‘. His position as 
tax-collector enabled him to usurp the estates of his 
uncle Mirzi Husayn Wazir and his cousin ‘AII 
Muhammad Khan after their deaths (ibid., 61). His 
brother, Abu "l-Kasim Khan also usurped some of 
the properties of ‘All Mubammad in Akta‘ and 
Urziiya. He founded other properties as well and 
gradually became a wealthy man. A third brother, 
Murtada Kuli, had numerous estates in Urziya, 
AktaS, Kishk and Bardsir, some usurped, some 
bought and some founded by himself. He put money 
out with merchants and others. He owned herds of 
horses and flocks of sheep (ibid., 5 ff., 58 if., 62). A 
grandson of Aka ‘All, ‘Ail Muhammad Khan, mar- 
ried his cousin, Bibl Katik, a daughter of Mirza 
Husayn b. Aka ‘AI: their son was Ahmad ‘AI 
Khan Waziri, the author of the Djughrafiyd-yi 
mamlakat-i Kirman and the Tarikh-i Kirman. ‘Ali 
Mubammad Khan is said to have brought back six 
handts in Sawghan into a flourishing condition (idid., 
12). Abmad ‘Ali Khan Waziri, unlike his forebears, 
did not enter government service, but occupied him- 
self running his estates. He appears, however, to 
have received a government pension (mukarrari) 
(Waztri, Tarikh-i Kirman, ed. Bast4ni Parizi, Tehran 
1961, introduction). 

Waziri mentions another old family, the Akayan 
of Anar, who traced their origins back to Bahadur 
Idg Barlas, who had been governor of Kirman in 
the time of Timar, For years this family had held 
the office of ra’is of Anar, but by Waziri’s time they 
had fallen on evil days and become poverty-stricken 
(Diughrafiyd, x83). For the rest, most of the families 
mentioned by Wazirl had risen to prominence in 
recent times. 

In the middle of the roth century, partly as a 
result of the increase in the price of agricuitural 
produce and the revival of long-distance and local 
trade, there appears to have been a revival in the 
prosperity of the merchant class and also a strength- 
ening of their links with the landowning class. This 
was notably the case in Rafsindjan. Waziri relates 
that a certain Hadjdjl Aka ‘All of Rafsindjin had 
landed estates worth over 100,000 tamdns and 
partners and agents in Bombay, Yazd, Isfahdn, 
Tehran, Mashhad, Tabriz and Istanbul, whereas 
thirty years before he had not owned property worth 
1,000 famdns (ibid., 168-9, 172). Among merchant 
families in Kirman city, Waziri mentions that of 
Hadjdjt Mubammad ‘Ali Amin al-Ra‘aya b. HAdidjt 
Muhammad Ibrahim b. H4djdji Alldhvard! Kirm4ni, 
who was the ra’is al-iudjdjdr of Kirm4n. His father 
and grandfather had built many caravanserais, baths 
and mosques in the city of Kirman and elsewhere. 
He himself had acquired many estates in the district 
of Khabls and in Mahan. According to Wazirl, he 
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showed little care for the poor and the deserving 
(idid., 78). 

Waziri asserts that between about 1844 and 1874 
there was a great increase in the wealth of those 
holding land, due, he states, to the high prices for 
cotton and madder which had prevailed for several 
years in India and for grain in Persia. Persons whose 
property thirty years before he was writing had been 
worth 1,000 fdmdns were then receiving an income of 
2,000 #imdns from their estates, and those who had 
formerly been prepared to sell a hamlet or piece of 
cultivated land for a song to pay their tax demands 
would not then sell for 3,000 or 4,000 fiimans. This 
was especially the case in Sirdjan, Rafsindjan and 
Urziiya. He alleges that the condition of agricultural 
labourers bad also improved, so much so that they 
were better off than had been the owners of hamiets 
formerly. Many of the agricultural labourers of 
Rafsindjan had become /ddjdjis. Flockmasters, be- 
cause of the rise in the price of Aurk, had also become 
rich men (ibid., 168-9, 158). 

Religion,—In Sas4nid times, there were in ad- 
dition to Zoroastrians a number of Nestorian Christ- 
ians in Kirman. The bishop of Kirmin was under 
the metropolitan of Fars. Conversion to Islam after 
the Arab conquest was slow. The province was ex- 
posed to Kharidji influence in the rst century and 
to some Ismaili activity in the late 5th/rzth and 
early 6th/rzth centuries (see below). Mukaddasi 
states that the Khawdridj had a Friday mosque in 
Bam. According to his account, the dominant rite 
was the Shafi‘l one except in Dijiruft. The fukaha? 
were not numerous; among them the ahi al-hadith 
formed the majority except in Hurmuz (468-9). 
Afdal al-Din praises the good religion and orthodoxy 
of the people of Bardsir. He alleges that Kirman was 
free from every kind of heresy and that the people 
were either Hanafis or Shafi‘is, Yakit states that 
the inhabitants of Kirman were virtuous, honest, and 
very attached to Sunnism and orthodoxy (483). 
Under the Safawids, Kirman, like the rest of the 
empire, accepted Ithna ‘ashari Shi‘ism. In the roth 
century the Shaykhis (g.v.] gained many adherents 
in Kirm4n, as also did the Babls [g.v.], The office of 
Shaykh al-Islam in Kirmin was held in the middle 
of the roth century by Ridawi sayyids, who were 
Shaykhis (Wazirl, Diughrafiyd, 52-3). Factional strife 
between the Shaykhis and Baldsaris was common. 
Under the Timirids the Ni‘mat-Allahi dervish order, 
founded by Shaykh Ni‘mat Allah Wall (d. 843/1437), 
gained many followers in Kirm&an and elsewhere. 
Shaykh Ni‘mat Allah's shrine at Mahan, near 
Kirman, has remained one of the main centres of 
the order. 

Zoroastrians appear to have maintained themselves 
as a community in Kirm4n city, though in greatly 
reduced numbers, until modern times. Tavernier 
puts their numbers at 10,000 in the middle of the 
17th century. In the reign of Shah Sulayman (1077- 
110$/1667-94) they were removed from the city at 
the demand of the ‘ulama?. They built a suburb to 
the north of the town. They were plundered by the 
Afghans in 1133/1720-1 (Waziri, Diughrafiyd, 28; 
Térikh-i Kirmdn, 294). Khanikoff states that there 
were 12,000 Parsi families in Kirman before its 
destruction by Aka Mubammad Khan in 1794. There- 
after, their numbers declined. According to Abbott, 
there were only 150 families in Kirm4n in the middle 
of the roth century. Of these some 40 families lived 
in the villages around Kirman, and the remainder 
in the town (Notes on the trade, etc.). Waziri put the 
number at 200 families (Djughrafiya, 40). In 1903 


the total number of Zoroastrians was said to be 
1,700 persons (Gazetteer of Persia, iv (1910), 349). A 
small community of Hindus from Shikarpir appear 
to have settled in Kirm4n some time after 1810. 
They were engaged in banking and trade with 
Karachi, Bombay, Sind and the Punjab (Stack, i, 
215; Curzon, ii, 244). The export trade of Kirman 
was largely in their hands in the roth century 
(W. M. Floor, The merchants (tujjdr) in Qajar Iran, 
in ZDMG, cxxvi/t (1976), 121). 

History.—Kirm4n in many ways developed along 
different lines from the rest of Persia. It was distant 
from the early capitals of the caliphate. Its moun- 
tain fastnesses could not be easily controlled and 
local leaders were often able to assert their in- 
dependence, Thus each of seven mountains which 
constituted the Djabal Kufs region had a separate 
leader in early Islamic times. The Lat prevented 
easy access from Khurasan and Sistan, while the 
inhospitable country to the north-west discouraged 
expansion from and into the Djibal. It was ideal 
country for dissident groups and was one of the 
regions where the Azarika [g.v.] carried on their 
resistance to the caliphate. Its abundant pastures 
attracted tribal groups, but the broken nature of 
the country militated against the formation of large 
tribal kingdoms. Lack of communications tended 
to isolate the province but trade with Central Asia, 
India and the Far East and with other parts of 
Persia was, nevertheless, important, though subject 
to interruption by local outbreaks of disorder, 

The Arab conquest of Kirmin as recorded by 
al-Baladhuri (Futdh, 315, 391 ff.) was begun about 
17/638 by al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad, who was sent by Abi 
Masa al-Ash‘ari [g.v.], then governor of Basra on 
behalf of the caliph ‘Umar. Al-Rabi* conquered 
Sirdjan and made terms with the inhabitants of 
Bam. Another Arab expedition was sent about the 
same time by the governor of Bahrayn, ‘Uthman b. 
Abi 'l-‘As al-Tuakafi, who killed the marzbdn of 
Kirman in the island of Abarkawan. The conquest 
of Kirman was not, however, completed. In 29/649-50 
Yazdagird, the last of the Sasdnid kings, fled from 
Isfahan to Kirman and thence to Khuras&n. Most of 
the Arab army under Mudjdshi‘ b. Mas‘fid al-Sulami 
sent by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir in pursuit of him perished 
in the snow at Baymand (in the district of Sirdjan), 
Mudiashi*, appointed governor of Kirman by Ibn 

, subsequently took possession of the chief 
towns: up to the Kufs mountains. A counter-attack 
by the Persians from Hurmuz was defeated. Further 
details concerning the early conquests are uncertain 
and variously recorded (see al-Ya‘kibi, Bulddn, 286). 

Under the Umayyads, Kirman became a theatre ior 
the activities of the Kharidjis. In 68/687-8 the 
Azirika fled to Kirm4n. About 73/693 they reas- 
sembied and under Katari b, al-Fudja’a [g.v.] seized 
Fars and Kirman, being joined by a number of the 
local inhabitants. They extended their activities to 
‘Irak. Harried by al-Muhallab, they withdrew again 
to Kirman. By about 79/698-9 they had been ex- 
terminated by him. Kirm&n nevertheless continued 
to be a hotbed of rebellions and a favourite asylum 
for rebels. Ibn al-Ash‘ath [¢.v.] took refuge there 
briefly ca. 82/701-2 or 83/702-3. In ro1/719-20, the 
rebel Yazid b. Muhallab, who, during his father's 
lifetime had for a period been governor of 
appointed a governor over Kirm4n. After the failure 
of his rebellion, from about 102/720 the Umayyads 
(in whose name several coins struck at Kirmin 
survive) seem to have exercised control over the 
province, often through the governor of Khurds4n, 
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who would administer the province through a 
deputy. In 120/738 Muharib b. Misa, a supporter of 
‘Abd Allah b, Mu‘awiya b. Dia‘far, who had turned 
out Marw&in’s governors from Fars, made inroads 
into Kirman but was later routed by the supporters 
of Marwan. In 131/748-9 an Umayyad army set out 
from Kirm4n to oppose the ‘Abbasid army under 
Kahtaba, which had advanced on Ray, and was 
defeated near Isfahan. 

Under the early ‘Abbasids, governors were ap- 
pointed over the province, which continued for the 
most part to fall under the general control of Khura- 
san. ‘Abbasid coins struck in the province in the 
year 165/781-2 and 167/783-4 survive. During the 
reign of Haran al-Rashid rebellion spread to Kirman 
when Hamza b, ‘Abd Allah al-Shari occupied Harat 
in 179/795 and extended his authority to Fars and 
Kirm4n, where there were still a considerable number 
of Kharidjis, who appear to have recovered from the 
defeats inflicted on them in late Umayyad times 
(see further Gh. H. Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux 
traniens au II* et au IIT* siécle de Vhégire, Paris 1938, 
54 ff.), 

Ibn Balkhi gives figures for the revenue of Kirm4n 
at this period. In 200/815-16 Fars, Kirman and 
‘Umin were assessed at 2,600,000 dimdrs, a new 
assessment having been necessary because the reg- 
isters had been destroyed in the civil war, Another 
assessment made by ‘Ali b, ‘Isa in the reign of al- 
Muktadir was rather lower, namely 2,331,880 dindrs, 
of which Kirman and ‘Uman accounted for 444,380 
dinars. After various deductions the net sum going 
to the diwdn was 364,380 dindrs (Ibn Balkhi, Fars- 
nama, 17%). 

A succession of governors, some of whom from 
the time of al-Mu‘tasim onwards were Turks, ruled 
the province until the caliphate of al-Muhtadi, when 
Mubammad b. WAsil al-Tamim! rebelled in 250/864-5 
and seized Fars and Kirman, Al-Mu‘tamid on his 
accession to the caliphate sent an army against 
him, The two armies met near Ahwiz and the 
caliph’s force was defeated. About the same time 
Ya‘kfib b. Layth moved into Kirman and took pos- 
session of it. Some of the supporters of Mubammad 
b, WAsil joined him, while the remainder set out for 
Fars. Ya‘kib after spending some two months in 
Kirman, marched into Firs in 253/867. Both he and 
his brother ‘Amr after him appointed governors 
over Kirman. The latter, after he was defeated by 
al-Muwaffak in Fars, retired to Sistan in 274/887-8, 
but in 280/893-4 al-Mu‘tadid made peace with him 
and re-appointed him over Fars, Kirman and Sistan. 
After the death of ‘Amr, his grandson Tahir governed 
Fars and Kirm4n until 295/907-8, when it passed 
into the hands of Subkari (?Sebiik-eri), who was 
defeated by a caliphal army in 298/911 or 299/912. 
In 317/929, however, the Saffarid Ab Dja‘far Ahmad 
b. Mubammad b. Khalaf b. Layth was able to send a 
military force to Kirm4n to collect revenue. 

Meanwhile, the Simanid kingdom was in the 
throes of revolt, One of Nasr b, Abmad’s amirs, Abi 
‘All Muhammad b. Ilyas, had seized Nishapair. When 
Nasr recovered the town in 320/932, Mubammad b. 
Ilyas went to Kirman and established himself there. 
In 322/934 Makan b. Kaki drove Mubammad out 
and took possession of the province on behalf of the 
Simanids. In either 323/935 or 324/935-6 Makan left 
the province to undertake operations against Wushm- 
gir in Gurgin. Muhammad b. Ilyas returned and at- 
tempted to restore his authority. Meanwhile Ahmad 
b. Biya (later Mu‘izz al-Dawla) had advanced on 
Kirm4n and when he reached Sirdjan in 324/935-6 


the Samanid amir, Ibrahim b. Simdjir, who was 
besieging Muhammad b, Ilyds, withdrew to Sistdn 
while Muhammad b. Ilyas retired to Khurasan. 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla then undertook operations against 
the Kufs and Balis, the details of which are variously 
recorded (see above). In 326/937-8 he was recalled 
to Baghdad. After the withdrawal of the Biyids, it 
appears that Muhammad b. Ilyas returned to Kir- 
man, He acknowledged the SamAnids in the khufba 
and received in 348/959-60 a banner and robe of 
honour from the caliph al-Muti‘, Somewhat later, 
quarrels broke out between Muhammad b. Ilyas and 
his sons, and he was finally persuaded to abdicate 
in favour of Llyasa®. In 356/967 ‘Adud al-Dawla 
took ‘Um4n and invaded Kirman. Bardsir fell in 
Ramadan 357/August 968 and Ilyasa‘ fled to Khura- 
san. ‘Adud al-Dawla, having received a diploma for 
Kirm4n from the caliph, then appointed his son Abu 
‘| Faw4ris Shirzil (later Sharaf al-Dawla) governor 
and returned to Shiraz. In 359/969-70 an abortive 
attempt was made by the Sam4dnids to regain pos- 
session of Kirmin with the help of Sulaym4n b. 
‘Ali b. Ilyas. In 364/974-5 al-Husayn b. (?) Mubam- 
mad b. Ilyas placed himself at the head of a group 
of malcontents in the garmsir but was defeated and 
captured (see further C. E. Bosworth, The Bana 
Ilyas of Kirmdn (320-57/932-68), in Iran and Islam, 
ed. idem, Edinburgh 1971, 107-24). The period of 
the Bani Ilyas was a time of disorder during which 
the revenues of the province were dissipated (Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 315). Under ‘Adud al-Dawla the province 
appears to have been highly taxed compared to the 
reign of al-Muktadir, According to Ibn Balkhl, the 
total revenue of Fars, Kirmin and ‘Um4n, together 
with ‘uskr levied at Siraf and Mihriban on goods 
imported by sea(?‘ushr-i mashra‘a-yi darydi), in the 
time of ‘Adud al-Dawla was 3,346,000 dindrs, of 
which Kirman, Tiz and the coastal districts of Fars 
(? dulik) accounted for 750,000 dindrs (Fiars-ndma, 
172). After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla in 372/ 
982-3, his descendants began to fight among them- 
selves for the province and a period of some confusion 
followed. Mabmid of Ghazna in 407/1016-17 at- 
tempted to instal his nominee in the province but 
without lasting success and in 424/1033 Mas‘id b. 
Mabmid temporarily occupied it (C, E. Bosworth, 
The political and dynastic history of the Iranian 
world, in Cambridge History of Iran, v, 13; see also 
ABO KALIDJAR). 

In 431/1040 the Saldiaiks defeated Mas‘id at the 
battle of Dandankan {g.v. in Suppl.], and some two 
years later in 433/1041-2 Kawurd Kara Arslan Beg 
b. Caghri Beg b. MIka"il b. Saldjfik {g.v.] was sent by 
Toghril Beg to conquer Kirman. This attack was 
repulsed by Abi Kalidjar in 434/1042-3. A second 
expedition in 440/1048 was more successful, the 
governor, Bahram b,. Lashkar, surrendering the 
province without war. The Kufs, however, resisted 
but were defeated (see above), Kawurd, who estab- 
lished his rule in Kirman, made two attempts to 
usurp the sultanate. On the first occasion in 459/ 
1066-7, Alp Arslan marched against him and de- 
feated him, but reinstated him in Kirman in his 
former position (Ibn al-Athir, x, 36-7). After Alp 
.\rslin left the province, Kawurd went to Balidistan, 
repaired the port of Tiz and appointed governors over 
Makran. He also conquered ‘Uman, which remained 
in Saldjik hands until the death of Arslin Shab in 
536/114. When Alp Arslan died in 465/1072, Kawurd 
made his second attempt to claim the sultanate, 
According to one account, he wrote to Malik Shah 
stating that he was more fitted to succeed on the 
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grounds that he was Alp Arsldn's eldest brother 
(Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, Akhbar al-dawla 
al-Saldjakiyya, ed. Muhammad Ikbal, Lahore 1933, 
56). According to another account, some of Malik 
Shah's amirs invited him to come (Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, 12-13). He was defeated near Hamadan, 
and taken prisoner and killed. The Saldjiks of Kir- 
niin did not, however, come to an end with Kawurd: 
the dynasty founded by him was to last some 150 
years, during which the province enjoyed, on the 
whole, prosperity and peace. 

The Saldjaks of Kirman had a reputation for 
justice and caring for their subjects. Kawurd took 
measures to establish security on the roads, and 
erected pillars at intervals along the Bam-Fahradj 
road so that travellers would not lose the way; he 
also built caravanserais and water tanks (Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, ro-rz). Kawdrd, Taran Shah b. Kawurd, 
Arslan Shah b. Kirman Shah and his wife Zaytin 
hatin, and Mubammad b. Arslan Shah were all 
great builders, The latter built a library for the 
TOran Shah djdmi‘, which contained 5,000 books 
on different branches of learning. Some of them were 
also patrons of the religious classes. In the reign of 
Arslin Shah b. Kirm4n Shah, the ‘u/amé? are alleged 
to bave come to Kirmin from far and wide, His son, 
Muhammad, gave pensions to the fukaha? and during 
his reign there was, according to Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, a spread of learning and a tendency for 
craftsmen to send their sons to study fikh (29). Some 
of the officials and amirs of the Saldjiks were also 
builders and patrons of the religious classes. The 
atabeg, Mu’ayyid al-Din Raybin, made many 
charitable foundations and constituted awkdf for 
their upkeep (Tdrikh-i Afdal, 36). 

Although the Saldjiks of Kirmin were familiar 
with city life, their existence was closely bound up 
with the well-being of their flocks, They habitually 
spent seven months of the year in Bardsir and five 
(from Adhar (Nov.-Dec.) to UrdI Bihisht (April- 
May)) in Ditruit, their flocks moving with them. Their 
financial position seems to have been favourable 
until towards the end of the dynasty, and Bahram 
Shah b. Mubammad, under whom the decline of the 
dynasty set in, succeeded to a well-filled treasury. 
Throughout Kawurd’s reign of 34 years the value 
of the coinage remained stable (Mubammad b. 
Ibrahim, 4). Trade probably contributed to this 
favourable situation. Kam4din, even towards the 
end of the period, was still an important centre of 
long-distance trade and was “‘a place where strangers 
from Anatolia and India and travellers by land and 
sea lodged, and was full of wealth" (Tarikh-i Afdal, 
41, 69). Some of the ministers and amirs owned 
considerable estates. Mu’ayyid al-Din Rayhan ap- 
pears to have let his money out to merchants and 
others, who presumably worked it for him (cf. 
Tarikh-i Afdal, 40). The pay and allowances of the 
military following of the ruler (kasham) were con- 
trolled from the centre (cf. Tarikh-i Afdal, 34). The 
troops were mainly Turks, but there were also some 
Daylamis. They received allowances and ikfa‘s, 
mainly, according to Afdal al-Din, in the district of 
Sirdjan, where ‘“‘a great amir with a large force was 
always stationed because it was on the frontiers of 
Pars” (‘Ikd al-“ald, 74). The total number of the 
military following of the rulers and their amirs was 
not large. Kawurd, when he came to Kirmin in 
433/1041-2 had, according to Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
a force of 5,000 or 6,000 (2). The rival groups who 
disputed supremacy in the province at the end of the 
period and during the period of Ghuzz ascendancy 








were on the whole not large. Malik Dinar is said to 
have ruled over 20,000 men (‘Ikd al-‘iild, 20). 
Mubammad b. Ibrahim credits Kutb al-Din Mubdriz 
and Nizam al-Din Mahmid, the Shabinkara asnirs, 
with having a force of 10,000 men, horse and foot, 
when they came to Kirman in 596/1199-1200 (179). 

Kawurd was succeeded by his son Kirmin Shah, 
whom he had appointed to act in his stead during 
his absence on the campaign against Malik Shah. 
Sultan Shah, who had been taken captive with his 
father Kawurd, escaped from captivity and was 
brought to Kirm4n, His brother had meanwhile died, 
and in 467/1074 he ascended the throne in Kirman, 
In 472/1079-80 (or according to some sources rather 
earlier), Malik Shah went to Kirman and besieged 
Sultan Shah in Bardsir. After some seventeen days 
the siege was raised, Sultan Sh&h was confirmed in 
his government and Malik Shah returned to Isfahan. 
Sultan Shah was succeeded by his brother Taran 
phah in 477/1085. His reign was on the whole un- 
eventful. In 487/1094 he made an abortive expedition 
into Fars. He was followed by his son, Iran Shah in 
490/1097. The latter appears to have been won over 
to the Isma‘ilis. A number of amirs had recourse to 
the Shaykh al-Islam, the kddi Djam4l al-Din Abu 
‘I-Ma‘ali, who issued a fatwa for his death. Iran Shah 
fled, but was overtaken and killed, and Arslan Shah 
b, Kirman Shah placed on the throne in Muharram 
495/October 11ox with the joint support of the 
emirs and the kddis. He reigned for 42 years and 
under him the dynasty reached its greatest heights. 
He married a daughter of Muhammad b. Malik Shah. 
He appointed, as had his predecessors, skihnas over 
‘Uman and attempted also to extend his dominion 
over Fars. He defeated Cawli Saka6 in 508/1114-15, 
and on the death of the latter in 510/1116-17, Muham- 
tad b, Malik Shah appears to have considered the 
threat posed by the Saldjiks of Kirman to Fars to 
be a real one (Ibn al-Athir, x, 365). Towards the end 
of Arsliin Shah's reign, disputes arose between him 
and ‘Ala? al-Dawla, the ruler of Yazd. Bahram Shah 
b. Mas‘ad, the Ghaznavid, when he was defeated by 
his brother Arslan Shah, sought the help of Arslan 
Shah b. Kirm4n Shah. The latter treated him with 
favour, but refused to help him on the grounds that 
he did not wish to interfere in affairs which properly 
concerned Sandjar. In 537/1142, Muhammad b. 
Arsiin Shah set his father aside because of his ad- 
vanced age and seized the throne, in spite of the fact 
that another son, Kirman Shah had been appointed 
walt Sahd. A third son, Saldjik Shah, after making 
an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom, fled to 
‘Uman, where he continued to constitute a potential 
threat to Mubammad. The fact that the latter is said 
to have appointed sdhib khabars in the towns within 
his kingdom and tu have had an excellent information 
service perhaps suggests that there was unrest or 
hidden opposition to him, However that may be, 
Kirman continued to prosper under Muhammad, He 
extended his rule over Tabas and his successors con- 
tinued to appoint shihnas over that city for some 
years, There was also a proposal by Rashid DjAma- 
dar, the governor of Isfahdn, to hand that city over 
to Muhammad, but the death of both parties in 
55/1156 brought the plan to nought. 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son Toghril 
Shih, a somewhat frivolous character, and there was. 
during his reign a decline in public morals. However, 
KirmAn still enjoyed security and prosperity under 
his rule (‘Jkd al-“ald, 7; Tarikh-i Afdal, 30; Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 35). There was a total eclipse in 
the month of Urdi Bihisht 557 sharddji/April-May 
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1169 (“Tkd al-‘ala, 8; Tarikh-i Afdal 30). In the last 
years of Toghril Shah's reign, power was in the 
hands of the Atabeg Mu’ayyid al-Din Rayban, who, 
on the death of Toghril Shah in 565/170, placed the 
latter’s son, Bahram Shah, on the throne, though not 
before Turkish troops had plundered Dijiruft and 
carried off the cattle (mardkib wa sutirdn) of the 
non-Turks and the bureaucracy (Ta@rikh-i Afdal, 33, 
36). His succession was disputed by his brother 
Arslan, who was joined by the Atabeg Kutb al-Din 
Mubammad b, Buzkush, and a period of internecine 
strife ensued. A third brother, Taran Shah, sought 
help from the Atabeg Zangi of Fars and advanced 
on Sirdjan, but was put to flight by Arslin, while 
Bahram Sh4h retired to Khurasan to seek help from 
the Ghuzz leader, Malik Mu’ayyid. A second attempt 
by Tir’in Shab to seize the province was also de- 
feated. Bahram Shah, having obtained reinforce- 
ments from Malik Mu’ayyid, advanced in 566/1171 
via Sistan and Makran on Djiruft and put Arslan’s 
forces, which had been weakened by disease, to 
flight at Kamadin, which the Khurasan army then 
plundered. Subsequently, heavy impositions were 
laid upon the people of Bardsir, who were reduced 
to misery. Arslan, meanwhile, with support from 
the Saldjak ruler of ‘Irak, Arslan b. Toghril, returned 
and besieged Bahram Shah in Bardsir. After six 
months, Bahram Shih and his supporters, who were 
short of supplies, made peace. Bardsir, Sirdjan, 
Djiruft and Khabis went to Arslan and Bam and 
Makran to Bahram Shah. Peace, however, did not 
last; Bahram Shah again appealed to Khurasan for 
help while Arslan had recourse to ‘Izz al-Din Langar, 
the ruler of Yazd. Bahram Shah was put to flight and 
Arslan entered Bardsir in 5609/1174. Some years later, 
Bahram Shah retook Bardsir. In 5370/1174 he died. 
A further period of strife and disorder ensued, the 
main roles being played by the atabegs and amirs 
acting in the name of one or other of the Saldjak 
princes; inroads into the province were also made by 
the forces of the atabegs of Fars, Yazd and ‘Irak. 
Under Taran Shah, who eventually defeated Arslan, 
the Mu’ayyid! ghuldms (i.e. the followers of the Ata- 
beg Mu’ayyid al-Din Rayban) played a dominant 
role (cf. Tarikh-i Afdal, 79). The Atabeg Rayhan was 
persuaded to return to Kirm4n from Yazd, to which 
he had withdrawn some seven years earlier, but 
retired again almost immediately because of his ad- 
vanced age. By this time, the province had become 
impoverished. Afdal al-Din describes its condition in 
the following words: “every year the unfortunate 
peasants used to take loans or sell their substance 
(khdn % man) to buy seed grain from Tabas or else- 
where. They would sow it only for another to harvest 
it and eat it” (81; Mubammad b. Ibrahiin, 99; cf. 
also “Ikd al-‘ala, 13 ff., 77 ff.). Ai! kinds of imposi- 
tions and fines were meanwhile laid upon the popula- 
tion by the contending amirs in order to support their 
forces. Little money remained in the treasury, and 
in 575/179 the Turks rioted and killed a number of 
leading officials of the bureaucracy (Tarikh-i Afdal, 
86). 

New disasters were meanwhile in store for Kirman. 
About 574 or 575/1179, Sultan Shah turned the 
Ghuzz out of Sarakhs and some 5,000, with their 
families and flocks, came to Kiibinan, plundered the 
countryside and went on to Zarand and Baghin. The 
Atabeg Tekelle of Fars, who at the time held Sirdjan 
and Furg, sent a force against them. Together with 
the Kirman army, it was defeated in 575/1179-80 
and the Ghuzz spread into the garmsir, where they 
committed pillage and waste. In the years 575-6/ 


1179-80 or 576-7/1180-1 there was a severe famine in 
Bardsir (Tdrikk-i Afdal 91; ‘Ikd al-‘ald, 97). In the 
winter of §77/1181-2, the Ghuzz again set out for the 
garmsir. Afdal al-Din states that since they had now 
come to stay, they began to develop and cultivate the 
districts of Djiruft and Narmashir and paid some 
consideration (murda‘dt) to the peasants (bdsydr), and 
brought from Isfahan, Sistan and Fars goods, beasts 
and booty which they took from caravans and ac- 
cumulated in the garmsir and the sardsir. (Tarikh-i 
Afdal, 95). They also took several fortresses into 
which the remnants of the Turkish forces had retired. 
The sardsir, however, to which the nominal rulers of 
the province were confined, remained in a state of 
distress. In 579/1183-4 Taran Shah was killed by a 
group of amirs, who released Muhammad Shah b. 
Bahram Sh4h from the fortress where he had been 
imprisoned and placed him on the throne. In 580/ 
1184-5 famine again broke out in Bardsir. In the 
following year 581/r185-6, Malik Dinar came with 
some 80 men to Rawar and Khabis from Kiban4n, 
intending to join the Ghuzz in Narmashir. Some 300 
men from Bardsir set out to prevent his advance, but 
did not dare to join battle with him (7Tdrtkh-¢ Afdal, 
r05). In 582/186 Muhammad Shah set out for “Irak 
to seek help against the Ghuzz. The following spring, 
Bardsir surrendered to Malik Dinar. Muhammad 
Shah, who had failed to obtain help from either 
‘Irak or Tekkele in Fars, returned briefly to Bam, 
He then went to Sistan and from there to the court 
of the Kh*4razm-Shah Takish. He finally took refuge 
with Shihab al-Din, the ruler of Ghir and Ghaznin. 
{n 583/1187-8 an abortive attempt was made to read 
the khufba in Bardsir in the name of a Saldjik prin- 
cess, Khatin Kirmani, a daughter of Toghr!l (Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 146). 

Malik Dinar, having established himself in the 
district of Djiruft, struck coins and read the khutha 
in his own name. In Djumadaé I 582/July-August 1186 
he set out for Bardsir, but lack of pasture and the 
ruin of the countryside appear to have prevented 
him from establishing himself there, and the town 
remained for some time in the hands of the Saldjik 
forces until it surrendered on 5 Radjab 583/11 Sep- 
tember 1187. During the next two years, Malik Dinar 
was occupied in extending his power and putting 
down local pockets of opposition. He then made an 
expedition to the south, took Manidjain and ex- 
tracted 1000 dindrs tribute from the ruler of Hurmuz 
(Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 154). Revenue was also 
collected from the Makranat (al-Mudéf, 5). Bam, 
which had been in the hands of an amir, Sabik ‘Al, 
did not however submit until ca. 588/1192. In 589/ 
1193 Malik Dinar was again in the south and met 
the ruler of Kays, who promised him tribute. The 
death of Malik Dinar in 591/1195 was followed by 
new outbreaks of disorder. He was succeeded by his 
son Farukh Shah, who rapidly dissipated the con- 
tents of the treasury which Malik Din4r had labori- 
ously accumulated (ibid., 164), Unable to establish 
himself, he had recourse to the Kh*arazm-Shah for 
help, but died in 592/1196 before this could arrive. 
Meanwhile, on the one hand the Ghuzz began to 
commit disorders and pillage on an unprecedented 
scale while on the other the amirs were rent by fac- 
tion and disunity. 

The period of Ghuzz ascendancy, was a time of 
misery and distress for the people of Kirman, The 
province was subjected not only to the ravages of the 
Ghuzz, but also to incursions by the rulers of Fars 
and Khurasan, or their amirs, who from time to 
time established a temporary ascendancy in different 
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parts of the province. Trade was brought to a stand- 
still and agriculture to ruin, even though the mem- 
bers of the warring factions were small—to be 
numbered in hundreds rather than thousands. The 
Ghuzz flocks commonly grazed the crops of the 
settled people, and in addition they levied a quarter of 
the share of the crop remaining to the landlord, after 
the payment of government dues to provide for their 
followers, although certain persons, mainly belonging 
to the religious classes, were exempted from this 
levy (al-Mudaf, 19-20). 

For a time the situation was extremely confused, 
until the Shabankara amirs, Kutb al-Din Mubdariz 
and Nizam al-Din Mabmid, defeated the Ghuzz in 
597/t200, appointed a deputy over Kirmin and 
retired to Fars. Shabankdra rule proved no less 
harsh than that of the Ghuzz (Mubammad b, Ibrahim, 
183 ff., al-Mudaf, 10 ff.). Finally, the population rose 
against them. Further disorders ensued until a group 
of the amirs, townspeople and imdms of Bardsir, 
fearing renewed attacks by the Ghuzz, decided to 
hand the town over to ‘Adjam Shah b. Malik Dinar, 
who, after a period spent at the court of the Khwi- 
razm-Shah, had returned to Bam and placed himself 
at the head of the Ghuzz in that district. New forces 
arrived from Fars under ‘Imad al-Din Muhammad b. 
Zaydan, Sa‘d b. Zangi’s nephew, and they recaptured 
BardsIr. About 601/1205 an expedition into Kirman 
was made by Kh*4dja Radi Zawzani, a Kh ¥arazm- 
Shah! amir, who had been in Kirman on several oc- 
casions and acquired many estates there, In 603/1207 
another expedition came from Fars. Later Sa‘d b. 
Zangi came himself to Kirman and undertook 
operations against the Ghuzz. They submitted in 
605/1209 and Sa‘d b. Zangi returned to Fars. When 
he appointed officials over Bardsir in that year, he 
is reported by Afdal al-Din to have levied a quarter 
of the net income of the landowners by way of tax, 
but in 606/r210 this appears to have been increased 
to one-third and the exemptions formerly allowed 
by the Ghuzz to certain members of the religious 
classes and others withdrawn (al-Mudaf, 20, 42). 
Wagsaf states that the taxes of Kirman were not 
sufficient for the needs of the kingdom and the 
wages of the army, and so Sa‘d b. Zangi issued a 
decree for an additional levy of one-tenth (‘wshri) 
on landed estates, which was called fidyat al-mullak. 
The people complained of this levy and it was 
abolished (7arikh-i Wassaf, 151). According to 
Afdal al-Din, Sa‘d b. Zangi bought up much dead 
land and spent on its development whatever he 
received from the diwadn of Kirman (al-Muddaf, 42). 
Meanwhile, Khadja Radi Zawzani’s forces, who 
are alleged to have committed great oppression, 
came into conflict with ‘Izz al-Din Fadlin, Sa‘d b. 
Zangi’s representative, and returned to Khurasan in 
606/1210. 

Zangid supremacy in Kirm4n was fleeting. In 
609/1213, a Kharazm-Shahi amir, Kiwim al-Din 
Mu’ayyid al-Mulk, also from Zawzan, asked the 
Kh*4razm-Shah Mubammad b. Takash to give him 
Kirman and in Ramadan of that year, having 
received the title of malik, he set out from Zawzan 
for Kirm4n (Fasibi Kh*4fi, possibly mistaking the 
kharadji year for the halali, appears to put these 
events in the year 603, Mudjmal-i Fasihi, ed. Mah- 
mid Farukb, Mashhad A.H.S. 1239-41, ii, 281). 
Difruft and Bam surrendered and also Bafk and, 
finally Bardsir in Safar 61o/June 1223, Mu?ayyid 
al-Mulk then made an abortive expedition against 
Fars, which he abandoned when part of his army 
deserted. In or about this year there was an outbreak 
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of plague (? wabd) which spread from the south to 
Bardsir and was accompanied by heavy loss of life 
(al-Mudaf, 46 ff.). 

Among the amirs of the Kh¥arazm-Shahs was a 
certain Abu ‘] Faw4ris Kutlugh Sultan Barak Hadjib 
(see BURAK HADJTB), who had been in the services of 
the Gir Khan of the Kara Khitdy [¢.v.]. He rose to 
the position of Addjib to the Kh*arazm-Shah ‘Ala? 
al-Din Muhammad and became atabeg to his son 
Ghiyath al-Din Pir Shih. The latter, after the fall of 
‘Ala? al-Din, appointed him governor of Isfahan, but 
he, seeing the disorder into which the affairs of the 
Kh*arazm-Sh4b had fallen, set off with his followers 
for Kirman intending to proceed to India. Having 
reached Kirm4n, he joined battle with the governor 
of the province, Shudja‘ al-Din Abu ‘1 Kasim, de- 
feated him and besieged his son in Bardsir. When 
Djalal al-Din Mangubirni returned from India some 
months later, Barak Hadjib requested from him the 
government of Kirman. Djala) al-Din, having little 
choice in the matter, agreed and gave Barak Hadjib 
the /akab of Kutlugh Khan (for which reason, the 
dynasty which he founded is sometimes known as 
the Kutlugh-Khanid dynasty), and went himself to 
‘Irak and Adharbaydjan. Barak Hadjib later ap- 
parently demanded and received from the caliph 
the title of “sultan,” and the sources refer to the 
rulers of the dynasty as su/faém and their rule as 
saltanat. When Ghiy&th al-Din subsequently came to 
Kirman and sought to establish himself there, Barak 
Hadjib, after first temporising, finally seized and 
killed him. He then sent an envoy to Ogedey offering 
submission and was in return confirmed in his pos- 
session of the province of Kirmin, which he held for 
fifteen years. He had four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Seviné Khatin, was married to Caghatay, 
while the other three were married into the family of 
the Atabegs of Yazd. His son, Rukn al-Din Kh*adja- 
djik was sent to serve at the Mongol court and was 
with Ogedey at the time of his father’s death, which 
took place on 20 Dhu "I Hidjdja 632/6 September 1235 
(the accounts of these events given by Nasir al-Din 
Munshi Kirmani, Sim al-‘uld, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbdl, 
Tehran A.H.S,. 1327, 22 ff., Diuwaynl, Diahdn-gushd, 
and Nasawi, Histoire du Sultan Djelal al-Din Man- 
kobirti, ed. and tr. O. Houdas, Paris 1891-5, vary 
somewhat). 

After the death of Barak Hadjib, the Kutlugh 
sultans, although their status was that of local rulers 
rather than governors, had no real independence. 
Mongol amirs who had come as baskadks to Kirm4n 
are mentioned at the court of Kutb al-Din in 655/ 
1257 (Sim al-‘uld, 38). All the contenders for power 
among them appear to have found it necessary to 
obtain the support of the Great Khan or the Iikhan 
for their cause. Many of them made marriage al- 
liances with the Mongols. Barak Hadjib was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Kutb al-Din, who shortly 
after his accession, married Barak Hadjib’s daughter, 
Kutlugh Terken. However, when Rukn al-Din, who 
had obtained a yarligh for the province of Kirm4an 
from Ogedey, approached the province, Kutb al-Din 
felt it necessary to set out himself for the Mongol 
court to seek support. Rukn al-Din, having reached 
Bardsir in 633/1236, took possession of the province 
and ruled for some fifteen years. Kutb al-Din, unable 
to oust his cousin, who was supported both by 
Ogedey and Caghatay’s wife, Sevind Khatin, re- 
mained for a while at the Mongol urd and was then 
sent to Mahmud Yalawaé, the Mongol governor of 
Khitay. In 646/1248, when Mengii Ka’4n succeeded 
Giiyiik, Kutb al-Din obtained a yarligh for Kirman 
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and set out for the province. On his approach, Rukn 
al-Din abandoned the province. After appealing in 
vain for help from the caliph al-Musta‘sim, he went 
to the urd@ of Mengii Kaan, where the case between 
him and Kutb al-Din was referred to the Mongol 
court (yarghi). After examination, Mengii handed 
Rukn al-Din over to his cousin, who killed him and 
then returned to Kirm4an. Djuwayni mentions that 
he saw Rukn al-Din in Almaligh in Ramadan 651/ 
December 1253-January 1254 (Djahan-gushd, ii, 217). 
When Hiilegii crossed the Oxus in 654/1256, Kutb 
al-Din came to his camp at Tis and was given 
permission to return to Kirman provided he came 
back with an army to join the Mongol forces in their 
march on Baghdad. He fell ill, however, in 655/1257 
and died the following year. 

Terken Khatin, Kutb al-Din’s wife, was put on 
the throne in Kirm4n amid general acclaim, and 
subsequently received, after she had had recourse to 
Hiilegii in person, a yarligh authorising her to act 
for Kutb al-Din’s sons, who were still children. She 
ruled some 25 years, during which time Kirman 
prospered. Many learned men among the ‘ulamd? and 
merchants resorted to Kirm4n during her reign. It 
was then also that Marco Polo visited the province. 
When the Caghatay horde crossed the Oxus in 668/ 
1270 to attack Abaki's domains, Terken Kh&tiin sent 
Hadidjadj Sultan b. Kutb al-Din to Khurasin with 
an army to support Abak&. She also tried to 
strengthen her position by marrying her daughter, 
Padishah Khatin, to Abaka. However, when 
Hadjdjadj Sultan came back to Kirm4n he sought 
to curtail the influence of Terken Khatiin. She 
repaired to Abaka's court to complain of this and 
was well received. On her return to Kirmdn, Hadj- 
djadj Sultan retired to India, where he spent the 
next ten years. Finally, the sultan of Dihli provided 
him with an army to retake Kirm4n. He set out, 
but died en route and the army returned to India. 
(The Simf al-‘ula gives 690/1291 as the date of his 
death. This is presumably an error.) 

Dijalal al-Din Suydrghatmish b. Kutb al-Din, 
Terken Khatin’s step-scn, who governed the western 
part of Kirm4n on her behalf, also apparently went, 
with her approval, to Abaka’s urdd@ while he was in 
Khurds4n. On his return to Kirman, Suyirghatmish 
had his own name inserted in the khufba alongside 
that of Terken Khatin. She complained to Padishah 
Khatin, and received a yarligh forbidding the inter- 
ference of Suyiirghatmish in the affairs of Kirm4n. 
The latter then had recourse himself to the Mongol 
court. When Abaka died in 680/1281, Terken Khatin 
immediately set out for Tabriz to ensure her position. 
The new Hkhin, Ahmad Tegiider, however, dismis- 
sed her and appointed Suyrghatmish in her stead. 
She was unable to secure her reinstatement, and spent 
the winter in Barda‘a, The following summer, she 
went to Tabriz where she died. Suyirghatmish, who 
reached Kirman in 681/1282, took possession of the 
province unopposed. After the accession of Arghiin 
(683/1284), Bibi Terken, Kutb al-Din and Terken 
Khatin’s eldest daughter, whose son, Nusrat al-Din 
Yiilikshah, was powerful at the Mongol court, ac- 
cused him of peculation in the collection of taxes. 
He was dismissed, his accounts demanded, and 
officials sent to Kirm4n to collect the taxes. By the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money, Suyir- 
ghatmish appears to have obtained permission to 
go to the Mongol court and there, by further ex- 
penditure, to have reached a compromise with the 
Mongol authorities. By this his half-sister, Padishah 
Khatiin (who had been married to Abak4) was given 


in marriage to Gaykhati, while Suyirghatmish was 
married to Kiirdiidjin, the daughter of Mengii Temiir 
b. Hilegii and Abish Khatiin, the daughter of Sa‘d 
b. Zangi, and Suydrghatmish undertook to pay an 
annual sum for Kirman of 600,000 dinars, against 
which, however, he was allowed as expenses (ikhra- 
djat) for his administration and military forces, etc. 
390,000 dindrs (Simt al-‘uld, 57). During Suyir- 
ghatmish's absence, there was apparently an out- 
break of famine in Kirman, The price of wheat rose 
and the Turkomans rioted and plundered the city. 
He restored order on his return, He then proceeded 
to expend considerable sums of money on charitable 
works: he built a madrasa, a khankadh and a hospital, 
and constituted wak/s out of Akdlisa property for 
their upkeep. He also extended his patronage to the 
religious classes (Sim al-‘ula, 58). During his reign, 
Makr4n was reduced and tribute exacted. There 
were, however, renewed encroachments into the 
province by the Karawun (NikGdaris), who had al- 
ready in 677/1278-9 invaded Kirm4n from Sistan. 
In 680/1281-2 they penetrated to the Persian Gulf 
and in 683/1284-5 plundered the neighbourhood of 
Bardsir (see further P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
i, 183-96 (art. Caraunas) and J. Aubin, L'ethogenése 
des Caraunas, in Turcica, i (1969), 65-94). 

On the death of Arghiin in 690/1291, Suyirghat- 
mish, taking advantage of the disorders which had 
ensued, asserted his independence. In the winter of 
the following year he went to the garmsiy and took 
Hurmuz. Returning to Bardsir, he reassessed the 
kingdom and laid down that the taxes should be col- 
lected in three instalments (Simf al-‘uld, 63). Mean- 
while, Gaykhati had sent Padishah Khatin to 
Kirman as governor, She immediately seized Suyir- 
ghatmish and imprisoned him (691/1292). His wife 
Kiirdiidjin contrived his escape, but he was recap- 
tured and killed in 693/1294 (the sources differ in their 
relation of these events). In 694/1294-5 Kiirdiidjin, 
encouraged by the rise of Baydi, laid siege to Bardsir 
and captured and put to death Padishah Khatin. 
Kiirdiidjin then ruled the province, though there was 
beside her a Mongol baskdk (Simt al-‘ula, 77). 

Baydi was overthrown almost immediately by 
Gh4zin Khan, who while still in Khurasan appears 
to have sent i/dis to Kirm&n to collect money for the 
Khurisin army (mdl-i dirtk-i Khurdsdn) (Sim al- 
Sulé, 78). Once Ghazin had established himself as 
likhan, he appointed Muhammad Shah b. Hadj- 
djadj Sultan, who had been at his court, over Kirm4n. 
During the early years of Gh4zin’s reign, Kirman 
was the scene of internecine and factional strife 
between Mubammad Shah b. Hadidjadj and Siiyiik- 
shah, one of the sons of Bibi Terken and brother of 
Nusrat al-Din Yildkshih, and between rival amirs 
and officials (Sim{ al-‘uld, 79 ff.). Demands for ever 
more revenue, including taxes for the Khurasdn 
army, were made; on one occasion a yarligh was 
issued for the payment of two years’ taxes from 
Kirmin (Sim al-‘uld, 83). There were also renewed 
attacks by the Kardwun in 698/1298-9. In the fol- 
lowing year, Fakhr al-Din, who had been appointed 
wasir of Kirman by Gb4z4n, proceeded to the 
province accompanied by a number of amirs, His 
behaviour provoked an uprising and he and his fol- 
lowers were seized and killed, The revolt spread. 
The rebels took refuge in the town of Bardsir and 
were besieged by the Mongol forces, which, although 
they received reinforcements from Fars, Luristan 
and Yazd, were unable to take the town, Ghazin, 
who at the time was in Diyar Bakr or the neigh- 
bourhood, summoned Mubammad Shh and sent 
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him back to Kirm4n as governor with a number of 
other officials, The siege continued for ten months. 
‘The defenders were reduced by famine and finally, 
according to Wassif's account, the city’s defences 
were destroyed by siege engines brought from Fars, 
where they had been made by experts summoned 
from Mawsil, and the city fell. The ringleaders were 
put to death and Siyiikshah was sent to Tabriz, 
where he was executed (Simf al-‘uld, 85 ff.; Wassaf, 
426 ff,), The province was in a miserable condition 
and the treasury empty. The Karawun meanwhile 
renewed their attacks. A substantial remission of 
taxation was given (Sim al-‘ula, 94), but the ensuing 
improvement was cut short by the death of Muham- 
mad Shh in 703/1303-4 (Wassaf gives the date of 
his death as 6 Djumada I 702, 434). Shah Djahinb. Su- 
yarghatmish, who was at the time at Ghazan’s court, 
was appointed to succeed him. At some time during 
the reign of Ghazin or Oldjeyti, Rashid al-Din's son 
Mabmid appears to have been governor of Kirmin 
and to have committed extortion against the people 
of Bam (ci. Mukdtabat-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad 
Shaft‘, ro ff., and also 261), On the death of Oldjeyti, 
Shah Djahan attempted unsuccessfully to establish 
his independence. He was dismissed after a reign of 
some two-and-a-half years, and with him the dynasty 
came to an end. He was replaced by Nasir al-Din b. 
Muhammad b. Burhan, a descendant of Shihab al- 
Din Ghiri, in 704/1305 (Kashani, Tarikh-i Oldjeyti, 
ed. M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 43). 

Kirman was ruled for the next few years by 
Mongol governors until it was taken in 740/1340 by 
Mubariz al-Din Muhammad Muzaffar, who was 
married to Kutlugh Khan, the daughter of Shah 
Dijahan b. Suyirghatmish. An attempt made by 
Kutb al-Din b. Djalél al-Din b. Kutb al-Din to 
regain the city with the help of reinforcements 
from Har&t was repulsed and Mubiriz al-Din, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, retook the city in 741/ 
1340. Bam, which was ruled by a governor appointed 
by Abi Sad, held out and was not captured until 
three or four years later. Meanwhile, the Tikhan 
empire was rent by war and faction. In 748/1347 
Abt Ishak b. Mahmiid Shah, the Indjfid ruler of 
Isfahan, attacked Sirdjan and destroyed the town, 
but left the citadel unreduced. After continuing his 
march on Kirman, he then retired to Shiraz without 
joining battle with Mubdariz al-Din. During a second 
expedition, he was defeated by Mubariz al-Din and 
again retired to Fars. Meanwhile the Djurm47Is and 
Ughanan, some of whom may possibly have been the 
descendants of the Mongol detachment which had 
been sent to Kirman in or about 683/1284 under the 
leadership of Ughan (Simf al-‘uld, 58), were com- 
mitting renewed disorders in the south of the prov- 
ince. Mub4riz al-Din marched against them. The 
campaign was inconclusive and the Ughindn and 
Djurm4’ts continued for many years to disturb the 
province, in spite of the fact that they frequently 
served in the ruler’s army (in which they proved to 
be an extremely unreliable element). In 753/1352 
renewed encroachments into Kirman by the Indjiids 
were repulsed near Rafsindjan. Mubariz al-Din then 
extended his power over Fars and appointed his son 
Shudja* al-Din governor of Kirman in 754/1353-4 
(though he did not reside permanently in the prov- 
ince, taking part in military expeditions in Fars and 
‘Ir&k-i SAdjam). In 757/1356 Mubariz al-Din was 
again briefly in Kirman and undertook a campaign 
against the Ughanin and Djurma’is, who had been 
committing disturbances. Mub4riz al-Din's death in 
765/1364 was followed by a period of internecine strife 


und faction. In Kirmin, the governor Pahlawin 
Asad rebelled. After an inconclusive battle with 
Shah Shudja‘ near Kirman, Pahlawan Asad retired 
into the city, but submitted after a siege of several 
months (Ramadan 775-Radjab 776/March-December 
1374). On the death of Shah Shudja‘ (786/1384), his 
son, Sultan Ahmad, went to Kirman as governor. In 
787/1335-6 he read the £hujba in the name of Timir. 
When the latter set out for Fars in 789/1387, Sultan 
Abmad repaired to Timir’s camp, was favourably 
received and given the government of Fars, ‘Irak 
and Kirm4n, Internecine strife, however, continued 
among the Muzaffarids in Kirmin and elsewhere, 
until finally they were overthrown by Timir in 
795/1393 and Idgii Bahadur Barlis appointed 
governor of Kirm4n (see further, the supplementary 
chapter on the Muzaffarids in the Tdrikh-i guszida). 
The province was in a state of disorder, and Idgii 
had to establish his authority by a series of military 
operations. On Timdr's death in 807/1405, he recog- 
nised Shahrukh. The province was nevertheless sub- 
ject to pillage and disorder in the struggles which 
ensued between the various Timdrid princes. Idgii 
died in 810/1407 and was succeeded by his son Sa‘id 
Sultan, who was assassinated almost immediately 
on the instigation of his brother, Sultan Uways. 
Disorders continued (see further, J. Aubin, Deux 
sayyids de Bam au XV* siécle, 20 ff.). Agriculture 
declined; Hafiz Abrii states in the Zubdat al-tawd- 
rikh-i Baysunghuri that wherever the army of 
Mirza Iskandar (d, 828/1415-6) passed through, no 
building or cultivation was left, and in the Djughra- 
fiyd he says that wherever Mirza Iskandar went he 
sacked everything, destroying buildings, cutting 
down trees and sending troops into all districts so 
that there was not a single corner of Kirm4an which 
was not devastated (quoted by Aubin, op. cit., 35-6). 
In 819/1416 Sultan Uways was besieged in Kirman 
by a Timirid army, and in the following year there 
was a severe famine in Kirmin accompanied by a 
heavy loss of life. Shahrukh then sent Sayyid Zayn 
al-‘Abidin to the province to restore agricultural 
prosperity. He devoted his efforts to the revival of 
awkaf which had fallen out of cultivation. In the 
first year 250,000 manns of wheat were sown. Various 
tax reductions and remissions were also given to the 
peasants (Hafiz Abri, Djughrdfiyd, f. 173b, quoted 
by Aubin, 50). On the death of Shahrukh in 850/1447, 
there was renewed anarchy until Djahanshah b. 
Kara Yasuf, the Kara Koyunlu, sent his son Abu ‘1 
Hasan Kasim Mirz4 to take possession of the prov- 
ince. Conditions showed little improvement (see 
Abi Bakr Tihranl, Kitdd-i Diydr Bakriyya, ed. 
F. Siimer, Ankara 1964, ii, 334 ff., and Aubin, 58 ff.). 
Heavy taxes and dues were imposed on summer and 
winter crops and irregular levies made on the peas- 
ants; many properties were usurped by the govern- 
ment and wak/ revenues seized for the payment of 
the military (Aubin, 69-70). Abu ‘l-Kasim Mirza 
adopted the practice of billeting his followers on 
the province with all the attendant evils of such a 
practice (Kitab-i Diydr Bakriyya, 302). On the death 
of Djahanshah, confusion and disorder prevailed in 
Kirm4n until the Ak Koyunlu succeeded in establish- 
ing their rule, For a time Kirm&n was governed by 
Zaynal, the third son of Uzun Hasan. 

In 909/1503 the province came into the possession 
of Shah Isma‘il. Some six years later, Kirman, was 
invaded by the Uzbegs and suffered much damage 
(‘Alaméra-yi Shah Ismail, 326 ff., 333). According 
to Wazirl, the first Safawid governor of Kirm4n was 
Muhammad Khan Ustadjlu (Tarikk-i Kirman, 265; 
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see also K. Réhrborn, Provinsen und Zentralgewalt 
Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 11). 
From 930/1524 to rooo/1592 the province was under 
governors belonging to the Afshar tribe (idid., 31, 
37). According to the late Safawid manuals, the 
Tadhkirat al-mulak and the Dastir al-mulik, Kirman 
was one of the thirteen beglarbegis of the Safawid 
empire (Tadhkirat al-mulak, ed. VY. Minorsky, G.M.S. 
London 1943, 163; Muh. Taki Danishpazhih, Dastér 
al-mulak+ Mirsd-Rafi‘a wa tadhkirat al-multik-i 
Mirsa Sami‘a, in Rev, de la Faculté des Letires et 
des Sciences Humaines, Tehran, xvi/1-2 (1968), 75). 
For one or two years from 998/1590, however, part 
of the province, and from 1068-9/1658 to possibly 
1106/1694 the whole of the province, was kkassa 
(ie. under the direct administration of the central 
government) (Réhrborn, 120, 122). From 1005/1596 
to ro31/1621-2 it was under the governorship of 
Gandj ‘Ali Khan, though during that period he was 
frequently absent from the province with the 
Kirmain army on military campaigns with the shab. 
During his government he built a number of caravan- 
serais and bazaars in Kirm4n city and elsewhere in 
the province, 

During the reign of Shah Sultan Husayn, Kirman 
was subject to renewed inroads by the Balit. In or 
about 1133/1721 the Kirm4nis appear to have ap- 
pealed to the Afghan Mahmid for help. He came to 
Kirm4n and stayed for nine months, when he returned 
to Kandahar because of disturbances there. In the 
following year he came back, but it seems that the 
people were not prepared to receive him on this oc- 
casion and resisted his entry. He laid siege to the 
citadel, which fell. After plundering the countryside 
he continued his march to Isfahin (Mirza Mihdl 
Astarabad!, Djahdngusha-yi Nddiri, ed, Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah Anwar, Tehran A.H.S. 1301, 12). In 1139/1726 
Mirza Sayyid Abmad, who was descended from 
Shah Sulaym4n's eldest daughter, who had married 
Mirza Dawid Mar‘ashi, seized Kirman and assumed 
the title of sid, From there he went to Firs, where 
he was defeated. He came back to Kirman, but what- 
ever support he may have had there had disappeared, 
and so he went via Bam and Narmdgshir to Bandar 
‘Abbas, which he temporarily occupied. Eventually, 
after further adventures, he was captured by the 
Afghans and executed in 1140/1728 (J. R. Perry, 
The last Safavids, 1722-1773, in Ivan, ix (1971), 
59-70). After Nadir Shah defeated Ashraf at Isfahan 
in 1141/1729, the Afghdns abandoned Kirmin. 

Under Nadir Shah, the province suffered further 
disasters, In the winter of 1149/1736-7 he marched 
through the province on his way to Kandahar and so 
denuded the people of supplies that there was famine 
for seven or eight years afterwards (L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, 112). Disturbances in 
southern Persia in 1156/1744 and in Sistan in the 
spring of 1159/1746 brought the province into a 
state of confusion, and in the summer of that year 
a revolt broke out, It was on a small scale, and was 
speedily suppressed. In 1160/1747 Nadir Shah again 
passed through Kirmin and treated the province 
with great severity (ibid., 259). His death in that 
year was followed by anarchy and renewed encroach- 
ments by the Afghans and Balad, 

It was not until 1172/1758 that Khuda Murad 
Khan Zand took possession of Kirm4n on behalf of 
Karim Khan Zand. During the period of his rule, 
Kirm4n was less troubled by disorders and imposi- 
tions by the government than had been the case 
under the Afshars, and on the death of Karim Khan 
in 1193/1779 remained little affected by the struggle 





between the Zands and the Kadjars until 1205/1790, 
when Lutf ‘Ali (¢.v.], the last of the Zands, marched 
against Kirman. Its governor, who had been ap- 
pointed by Aka Mubammad Khan, agreed to submit 
but refused to come to Lutf ‘AII’s camp. The latter 
thereupon besieged the town. Lack of supplies forced 
him to raise the siege and leave the district. Sub- 
sequently, having been defeated by Aka Mubammad 
Khan near Shiraz in 1206/1790-1, he fled to Tabas. 
Offers of support from some of the khdns of Narm4shir 
induced him to return to Kirman. He attacked the 
city and took possession of it in 1208/1793-4. Aka 
Mubammad meanwhile advanced and laid siege to 
the town. After some four months, the population 
were reduced by hunger and a group of the defenders 
opened the gates on 29 RabI‘ I 1209/24 October 1794. 
The surrender of the city was followed by a general 
massacre—the culminating disaster in the long series 
of calamities which the province had suffered during 
some four centuries. Lutf ‘Ali escaped, but was 
captured in Bam and handed over to Aka Muham- 
mad Khan. Meanwhile Aki Muhammad Taki b. 
Aka SAII (see above) became governor of Kirman 
and held office until the death of Aka Mubammad 
Khan. 

There appears to have been some fear that the 
disaffection caused by Aka Mubammad Khan's 
brutality towards the people of Kirman, coupled 
with the failure of the government to control raiding 
and disorder by the BalQt might give rise to a desire 
for secession from Persia. Because of this, and partly, 
perhaps, as an result of the influence of Sunbul 
Badj!, Fath ‘All's Kirm4n! wife (see above), Fath 
‘All Shah appointed Ibrabim Khan Zahir al-Dawla 
(see above) governor in 1218/1803. He held office 
until his death in 1240/1824-5 and was the first of 
a number of Kadjar princes to be appointed governor 
of Kirman. Under him the province enjoyed for the 
first time for many years a period of security. He 
repaired kandts, fostered trade and agriculture (ac- 
quiring many estates himself in the process), and 
encouraged a revival of learning, inviting to the 
province ‘ulamd? from Babrayn, Khurasan, Fars and 
elsewhere (Shaykh Yabya Abmadi Kirmani, Far- 
mdandihén-i Kirman, ed. Bastani Parizi, Tehran 
A.HLS. 1344, introd., 3). He also made a successful 
expedition into Baliitistan, This favourable situation 
did not, however, last. His son, ‘Abbas Kuli Khan, 
who succeeded him as governor, attempted to throw 
off control, and in the succeeding years there were a 
number of disturbances and perennial outbreaks of 
disorder by the Balit. In December 1831 ‘Abbas 
Mirz4 was sent to the province to restore order. His 
efforts were only partially successful. After he left 
the province there were renewed disturbances by 
governors and others, and in 1835 further inroads 
by the Balit. Meanwhile, Muhammad Shab had 
succeeded Fath ‘Ali Shah and in 1835 or 1836 ap- 
pointed Aka Khan Maballatl, the leader of the 
IsmA‘ilis, as governor of Kirman. On his withholding 
revenue from the central government, a force was 
sent to collect arrears. Unable to resist, Aka Khan 
fled in 1837 to Bam, where he was besieged by 
Firiiz Mirzd Nusrat al-Dawla. He surrendered and 
was sent to Tehran, Later he was allowed to return 
to Kirm4n in 1840 and renewed his rebellion. After 
a number of skirmishes he was defeated, and took 
refuge in Afgh4nistin and later India, whence, it 
was alleged, he carried on a secret correspondence 
with his supporters in eastern Persia. His brother, 
Mubammad Bakir, made a movement into Balitistan 
in 1844 or 1845 but was repulsed. Balfitistin was 
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meanwhile gradually reduced by the governors of 
Kirm4n, and by the middle of the roth century 
Persian contro] had been extended southwards from 
Bampiir over the Makran east of Djask. 

From about 1858 Kirman once more had a period 
of security and good government, this time under 
Muhammad IsmA%l Khan Niirl Wakil al-Mulk (see 
above), first as piskkar during the nominal govern- 
ment of Gayitimarth Mirza, and then as governor 
from 1860 until his death in 1284/1867-8. His period 
of office was marked by an increase in prosperity 
which continued during the subsequent decade. 
During the government of his son, Murtada Kuli 
Khan Wakil al-Mulk, who was governor from 1869- 
1878, Cah Bahr was brought under the control of 
the Persian government, In 1877 there was an out- 
break of factional strife between the Shaykhis and 
the Baldsaris, which led to the resignation of Murtada 
Kuli Khan and the despatch of a force from Tehran 
to restore order. Towards the end of the reign of 
Nasir al-Din Shah there appears to have been con- 
siderable intellectual activity in Kirman, and when 
the movement for reform became overt towards the 
end of the r9th century and in the early 20th century, 
a number of Kirmanis, notably Mirza Aka Khan 
Bardsirl Kirm4ni (who became the editor of Akhtar, 
the Persian newspaper published in Constantinople) 
and N4zim al-Islam, played an important part (see 
pustor, and also, Nazim al-Islam, Tartkh-i bidari-i 
Tran, ed. ‘Ali Akbar Sa‘idi Sirdjani, Tehran A.H.S. 
1349). 
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Cahardihl, Shaykhigari Babigari, Tehran A.H.S. 

1345. (A. K. S, Lampton) 

KIRMANI, Awuap At-DIn HAmip ps. Apr 'L- 
Faxur (not to be confused with Rukn al-Din Awhadi 
of Maragha in Adharbaydijan who was also called 
Awhad al-Din al-Isfahint and who died in 738/1337-8) 
was an eminent Iranian mystic (cf. Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl, Ta?’rtkh-i gusida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn-i 
Naw&i, Tehran 1339/1960, 667-8; Djami, Nafahat 
al-uns, ed. Mahdi-yi Tawhid!I Pir, Tehran 1331/1962, 
588-92). He was a pupil of Rukn al-Din al-Sidjasi 
(Sindjant), of the affiliation of Kutb al-Din al-Abhari 
and Ab@ Nadjib al-Suhrawardi. On his numerous 
travels, he came to Damascus where he became 
acquainted with Mubyi ‘l-Din b. al-‘Arabi, who 
mentions him in his Futéhat al-makkiyya (ch. viii), 
and was deeply influenced by his ideas, Awhad al-Din 
knew Shams al-Din Tabrizi (cf. B. Furiizanfar, Risdla 
dar tabkik-i alwal wa sindagdni-i Mawlind Dialal 
al-Din Muhammad mashhiér ba-Mawlawi, Tehran* 
1333/1954, 53-5), and probably met also Djalal al-Din 
Ramil, ‘Uthman Rimi, Sadr al-Din al-Kanawi and 
Fakhr al-Din al-‘Iraki, He spent the last period of 
his life as a well-known mystical teacher in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad and was honoured by the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustansir in 632/1234-5. He died 
probably on 3 Sha‘bin 635/21 March 1238. 

Awhad al-Din belongs with Ahmad Ghazall and 
Fakhr al-Din al-‘Iraki to the representatives of 
shahidbazi, the contemplation of the divine beauty 
in earthly forms, preferably in beautiful boys. The 
basic concepts of his mystical philosophy are strai 
(outer form, image) and ma‘nd (inner meaning, es- 
sence), in conformity with Ibn ‘Arabi’s key terms 
zahir and bdfin. The famous mathnawi poem Misbah 
al-arwih, often attributed to him, was actually 
written by Shams al-Din Muhammad Bardasiri 
Kirm4nl. The poetical heritage of Awhad al-Din is 
marked by short forms (i.e. only some tardji* bands 
and a few ghazals, but a large number of rub@Ssyyat 
which are grouped into 12 chapters), and is of a 
gnostic-mystical character. The rubaSyyat, which 
are sometimes influenced by ‘Umar Khayyam, are 
not always of the best literary quality, but they 
show a deep mystical thought and experience, (as is 
found in verses of Djalal al-Din Rami, Ahmad 
Ghazalfl, ‘Ayn al-Kudat al-Hamadhani and Fakhr 
al-Din al-‘Iraki. 

Bibliography: B. Furdzanfar (ed.), Mandkib-i 
Awhad al-Din Hamid ibn-i Abi al-Fakhr-i Kirmani, 
Tehran 1347/1969, with an extensive introduction 
on the life and writings of Awhad al-Din; B. M. 
Weischer, Auhaduddin Kirmani und seine Vier- 
seiler, in Isi., \xi (1979); B.M. Weischer and P.L. 
Wilson, Hearts's witness. The sufi quatrains of 
Awhaduddin Kirmaéni Tehran 1978; (cf. also H. 
Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 474-6). 

(B. M. WetscHER) 

AL-KIRMANI, Hamip at-Din Anmap 3. ‘Asp 
ALLAH, was a prominent dé‘i of the Fatimids 
during the reign of al-HAkim bi-amr Allah (386-411/ 
996-z021) as well as the author of many works on 
the theory of the Imamate and on IsmA‘Ill philosophy. 

The life of al-Kirm4ni is known only in its main 
outlines, which can be traced on the basis of state- 
ments contained in his own works. Some other de- 
tails can be derived from unpublished IsmA‘ili 
sources, as has been done notably by Mustafa Ghalib 
(op. cit., 41 1.) who, however, does not specify these 
sources. His misba points to his origin from the 
Iranian province of Kirman. It is evident from his 
works that he continued to be in touch with the 


Ism4‘l} community in this area. It is not very 
likely that he was a pupil of the well-known dé‘%i 
Abii Ya‘kib al-Sidjz! [¢.v], as Ghalib states, for Aba 
Ya‘kiib was not only al-Kirm4ni’s senior by half a 
century but there appears to have been a difference 
of opinion between the two on many doctrinal points 
as well. A great part of his life seems to have been 
spent in the service of the Fatimid da‘wa in the mis- 
sionary district (djazira) of ‘Irak. The title Audjdjat 
al-‘Irdkayn, which is often added to his name by 
way of an honorific rather than as a designation of 
his rank (cf. W.Ivanow, Nasir-i Khusraw and 
Ismailism, Bombay 1948, 44; W. Madelung, op. cit., 
63 f., n. 117), implies that this district also included 
the parts of Iran known as ‘Irak-i SAdjami. At least 
one of his larger works (Kitab al-Masdbih) was com- 
posed in Iran, while two shorter risdlas (al-Hdwiya 
fi 'l-layl wa ’l-nahar, dated 399/1009, and al-Kdfiya 
fi 'l-radd ‘ala ‘l-Harini al-Hasani were addressed 
to a subordinate in Djtruft (Kirman), The title of 
his Kitab al-Madjalis al-Baghdddiyya wa 'l-Basriyya, 
which has not been preserved, refers to his personal 
activities in these cities of “Irak. Ghalib ascribes to 
him a part in winning over the “Ukaylids of Mosul to 
the cause of the Fatimids. In the early years of the 
5th/1rth century, al-Kirmant came to Cairo, where a 
serious crisis had developed among the Fatimid 
dais concerning the nature of the imamate as it was 
represented at that time by al-Hakim. Quite a few 
of them, among whom are the founders of the religion 
of the Duriz [g.v.], propounded the doctrine of the 
divinity of al-Hakim. Either at the request of the 
chief of the religious organisation, the dai al-du‘at 
Khattigin al-Dayi, or of the caliph himself, al- 
Kirmani interfered in the controversy. In 405-6/ 
ror4-1§ he wrote the risdla called Mabdsim al- 
bishdrdt upholding the tenet that the imAmate of 
al-Hakim was, in spite of its exceptionally blessed 
condition, of an ordinary kind and that the theory 
of his divine nature was incompatible with the 
Ismaili dogma of the absolute transcendence of 
God. The risdla called al-Wa‘iza fi nafy da‘wa 
ulithiyyat al-Hakim bi-amr Allah (ed. M. Kamil 
Husayn, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab (Cairo), 
xiv/x (1952), 1-20), composed in 408/ror7, was a 
reply to a pamphlet by al-Hasan al-Akhram al- 
Fargh4ni, one of the supporters of the extreme point 
of view. Apparently, al-Kirmanl returned afterwards 
to ‘Irak where he completed his major work, Rahat 
algkl, in 411/1020-1. The latter date provides also 
a dating post quem for his death. 

Works. The fate of al-Kirmanl’s work after his 
death has been determined by the further dogmatic 
history of the Ismé‘iliyya. While the later writers 
of the Fatimid period appear to be hardly influenced 
by him, he left a lasting imprint on the religious 
literature of the Tayyibiyya [g.v.] which continued 
a part of the Fatimid tradition in the Yaman and 
in India. This influence can be traced from the time 
of the second da% mujlak of the sect, al-Hamidi 
{g.v.], up to the present day (cf. e.g. R. Strothmann, 
Gnosis-Texte der Ismailiten, Géttingen 1943). Thanks 
to this continuous tradition of Kirm4nt studies, the 
main part of his works has been preserved, although 
all the copies that have been brought to light so far 
are very recent. 

The defence of the theoretic basis of the Fatimid 
imamate, which al-Kirmanl regarded as one of his 
most important concerns, was not only directed 
against deviations within the movement itself. He 
also attacked the claims of the ‘Abbasids (in Ma‘dsim 
al-hudaé, a refutation of al-Djabiz’s Kitad al-‘Uth- 
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maniyya) and those of other Shi‘ pretenders (in 
al-Kafiya, being a warning against the propaganda 
of the contemporary Zaydi Imam Abu ‘I-Husayn 
al-Mu’ayyad bi 'Ilih al-Harini). In his Kitéb Tanbih 
al-hadi wa 'l-mustahdi, the polemics against these 
ts are combined with a plea in favour of 
the validity of the religious law for anyone without 
exception, addressed towards the antinomian strain 
current in the Ism4‘Il movement. His fullest treat- 
ment of the theory of the imamate, constructed as a 
support of the claim of al-Hakim, is contained in 
al-Masdbth fi ithbat al-imama, In the course of his 
argument, al-Kirmani frequently resorts to Jewish 
and Christian scriptures, which he quotes in Hebrew 
as well as in Syrian (cf. Paul Kraus, Hebrdische und 
syrische Zitate in ismailitischen Schriften, in Isl. 
xix (1930), 243-63, and A. Baumstark, Zu den Schrift- 
titaten al-Kirmants, in Isl. xx (1932), 308-13). 

Of equal importance in the work of al-Kirmant is 
his preoccupation with metaphysical speculation, to 
which his most important works are devoted, In 
the Kitab al-riyad fi 'l-hikam bayn al-sadayn sahibay 
al-Islak wa'l-Nusra (ed. by ‘Arif Tamir, Beirut 1y60), 
he attempts to settle the debate over a great number 
of philosophical questions which had been going on 
among the IsmA‘ilis in Iran during the preceding 
generations, The starting-point of this discussion 
was the Kitab al-Mahsal, a work by al-Nasafl (d. 
331/942), to whom the introduction of neo-Platonism 
in the speculations of the IsmA‘ilis has been at- 
tributed. Al-Nasaff had been criticised on several 
points, which according to al-Kirmani are of funda- 
mental importance, by Abi Hatim al-Warsinani 
(fl. about 322-34/934-46) in his Kitab al-Islah, but 
the tenets of the former had been defended by 
Abi Ya‘kib al-SidjzI (d, after 360/971) in a work 
entitled Kitab al-Nusra. Kirm4nl, who on most 
issues takes the side of Abi Hitim, approaches these 
problems from a point of view to which he attributes 
an authoritative weight and which he denotes as 
“the canon of the guiding mission” (kandn al-da‘wa 
al-hadiya); see further W. Ivanow, An early contro- 
versy in Ismailism, Leiden 1948, 115-59; 2nd ed. 
Bombay 1955, 87-122. 

The Rahat al-‘akl (ed. by M. Kamil Husayn and 
M. Mustafa Hilml, Cairo 1371/1952; ed. by Mustafa 
Ghalib, Beirut 1967) contains a summa of IsmA ‘Ili 
philosophy written for adepts who have prepared 
themselves for the study of the fundamental truths 
both morally, through the fulfillment of the com- 
mands of religious law, and intellectually, by the 
study of less abstract works of earlier Isma‘ilf authors 
and of al-Kirmanl himself. The subject-matter has 
been arranged in chapters and paragraphs which 
have been styled “walls” (aswdr) and “crossroads” 
(mashari*) according to the allegory of a city of 
gnostic knowledge. By travelling along the fifty-six 
crossroads enclosed within the seven walls of this 
city, the searching soul acquires an awareness of the 
real structure of the universe, which consist of four 
separate but fully congruent worlds: the world of 
Divine creation (‘alam al-ibda‘), encompassing the 
purely spiritual beings, the world of bodily existence 
or the realm of nature (‘dlam al-djism, dar al-fabi‘a), 
the world of religion (‘alam al-din), which is the 
hierarchy of the Isma‘li da‘wa, from the nafik up 
to the lowest delegate (ma*dhan), and, finally, the 
world of the ka’im where this universe returns to its 
primordial one-ness in its second perfection (al-kamél 
al-théni). In complete analogy to this macrocosmic 
process, the individual human soul, which by origin 
is only a virtually-existing first perfection, through 


acquisition of this metaphysical knowledge, can 
realise itself completely as an intelligent being, 

The Rahat al-‘akl is the earliest attempt at a 
complete and systematic exposition of Ism4 ‘Il phil- 
osophy. In comparison to older works, and even to 
al-Kirmant’s own Kitab al-Riydd, it shows a profound 
influence of the metaphysical theories of the faldsifa. 
This is particularly evident in his concept of the 
world of creation as a decade of intelligent beings 
which has come into existence by way of “being sent 
out’’ (inbi“dth) from the universal intellect, the first 
created being (see further ismA‘itryya. Doctrine). 

Like many other IsmA‘li da%s, al-Kirmani at- 
tacked the writing of the arch-heretic Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya? al-Razi. In the Kitab 
al-Akwal al-dhahabiyya fi 'l-fibb al-nafsdni, he sup- 
ported the criticism of his predecessor Abi Hatim 
on al-Razi's ideas about the therapy of the mind 
expounded in the latter's al-Tibb al-ra@hani (cf. 
P. Kraus, in Orientalia, v (1936), 36 £.; idem, Rasasl 
falsafiyya/Opera metaphysica, i, Cairo 1939, tawti‘a, 
7-13, and the excerpts from the first part of al- 
Kirmani's treatise in the notes to the edition of 
al-Tibb al-rahdni, 

Bibliography; The editions of al-Kirmant’s 
works mentioned in the article all contain more 
or less extensive introductions to his life and 
work. Surveys of his works and of the manuscripts 
known to exist are given in W, Ivanow, A guide 
to Ismaili literature, London 1933, 43-6; 2nd ed. 
Ismaili literature, Tehran 1963, 40-5; Brockelmann, 
S I, 325-6; Mu’izz Goriwala, A descriptive catalogue 
of the Fyzee collection of Ismaili manuscripts, 
University of Bombay 1965, 37-57, nos. 51-65; 
Sezgin, GAS, i, Leiden 1967, 580-2. Fragments 
of some of the works of al-Kirm4nl are contained 
in the great Isma‘ili compilations of ‘Im4d al-Din 
Idris (a. 872/1468), Kitab SUyiin al-akhbar, and 
Hasan b. Niih al-Bharddi, Kifdb al-Azhar (written 
931/1525), which are still unpublished, Excerpts 
from his al-Risala al-lazima fi sawm shahr Ramadan 
have been edited and translated into Urdu by 
M. H. A‘zami, Nizam al-sawm ‘inda 'l-Fafimiyyin, 
Karachi 1961, 18-60. A work of doubtful authen- 
ticity has been edited by ‘Arif Tamir, Arba‘ 
ras@ il ismaTliyya, Beirut 1952, 59-66. On the 
Khazinat al-adilla, which is really the work of a 
pupil of al-Kirmanl, see W.Ivanow, A creed of 
the Fatimids, Bombay 1936, ro-2z. See further: 
E. Griffini, in ZDMG, \xix (1915), 87; H. F. Ham- 
dani, in JRAS (1933), 372-5; idem and H. S. Mab- 
mid, al-Sulayhiyyin wa 'l-harakat al-Fafimiyya 
fi ‘l-Yaman, Cairo 1955, 258-61, and passim; 
W. Madelung, in Jsl., xxxvii (961), 119-27; 
Henry Corbin, Trilogie ismaélienne, Tehran-Paris 
1961, passim; idem, Histoire de la philosophie 
islamique, Paris 1964, 130-1; S. H. Nasr, in Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 436, 440. 

(J. T. P. pe Broryy) 

KIRMANI, KamAt at-Din [see KHYADJO xtR- 
MAnT). 

SHAH, a town and province in 
western Persia, The province is situated between 
lat. 34° N. and 35° N. long. 44° 5‘ to 48° 0’ E. It lies 
to the east and north of ‘Irak and Luristin-i Katik 
(or Pusht-i Kah) and to the south and west of 
Kurdistan and Asadab4d. In the early 2oth century 
the province was divided into nineteen buldks, These 
were Balidih, Wastim, Miyan Darband or Bilawar, 
Pusht-i Darband or Bala Darband, Dinawar, Kuli- 
ya%, Sabna, Kanguwar, Asadabad, Harsin, Caméa- 
mal, Durd Faramin, Mahidasht, Hariinabad, Giran, 
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Kirind, Zuhab, Aywan and Hulaylan (Government 
of India, General Staff, Army Headquarters, Intel- 
ligence Branch, Gazetteer of Persia, ti, Simla, ro14, 
358). At the present day it is bordered by Sanandadj 
on the north, Asadab&d on the north-east, Shahabad 
on the south, NihAwand and TOysirkan on the east, 
Khurramabad on the south-east, and Kasr-i Shirin 
and Raw4nsar-i Djawanrid on the west, and con- 
tains the following districts: Sunkur and Kuliya’i, 
Kanguwar, Sahna, Harsin, Sandjibl, Girin and 
Thalath (Razmara, Farhang-i djughrifiyd-yi Iran, 
A.HLS. 1329-32, v). The town of Kirmdnshah (also 
known as Kirm4nshahin, a name which appears 
to be used first in the 4th/roth century) is situated 
approximately at lat. 34° 19 N. and long. 47° 5’ E. 
ata height of 1322 m. on the Kara SO River, which 
runs to the north-east of the town in a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the River Gim4siyab (Gaw- 
masa) (also known as the River Saymara) which 
flows into the River Karkha. A series of mountain 
ranges, trending from north-west to south-east, run 
through the province. Between them there are ex~- 
tensive plains and valleys, containing pastures and 
cultivated lands, From Asad4bad, with an elevation 
of 2,340 m., there is a gradual descent through a suc- 
cession of peaks and valleys to Kasr-i Shirin, which 
is at 575 m. 

The climate is mild in summer but cold in winter, 
except in the Zubib district and the plains near the 
*Iraki frontier and in the lower parts of the Kalhur 
country (in the region of Mandall) where it tends to 
be bot in summer. Snow on the mountains is heavy 
in winter and spring rains are normally plentiful. 
The maximum July temperature of the town of 
Kirmanghah is 37.2° C. and the minimum January 
temperature —3.5° C. Annual rainfall is 372-7 mm 
(H. M. Ganji, Climate, in W. B. Fisher, ed., Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, Cambridge 1968, i, 247). 

Parts of the province in the south, notably districts 
in Hulaylin, Bilawar and Giran, are wooded. Oak, 
elm, sycamore and some coniferous trees and walnut 
trees are found in the mountains; willows, poplars 
and oriental planes are common throughout the 
province; palm trees are found in Sar-i Pul-i Zuhab 
and Kasr-i Shirin. Fruit is abundant in some districts, 
especially in Kandila, Harsin and Sahna; Kirind 
produces excellent seedless grapes, Ridjab is famous 
for its figs and Gahwiara for its apples. Gum traga- 
canth was formerly plentiful in the province, but 
indiscriminate tapping has caused supplies to di- 
minish, Gum mastic (sakhiz) is obtained from 
Hulaylan and was formerly exported to Russia 
(Government of India, H.L. Rabino, Gazetteer of 
Kirmanshah, Simla 1907, 163, 163). 

Dry farming is practised in most parts of the 
province, In the valleys river water is used for irriga- 
tion. Kandts are not numerous, The province is rich 
in grain land. Formerly, in a normal year the prov- 
ince had a large grain surplus, though from time to 
time this would be cut by insufficient rainfall, 
ravages by locusts and other pests, and by disorders. 
Surplus grain was exported to other parts of Persia, 
Ottoman Turkey and, later, to ‘Irak. The proportion 
of wheat to barley was usually two-thirds wheat to 
one-third barley. Both are grown as unirrigated 
crops. Grain land is left fallow in alternate years or 
in many districts for longer periods. Rice is grown in 
some of the river valleys, including Raziyan, Bilawar, 
Dinawar, Caméam4l, Zuhab and Kalhur. It is of 
inferior quality and mainly consumed locally. Peas 
(nukhud) are produced in quantity and exported to 
other parts of Persia. Sugar beet has been an im- 


portant crop since the 1930s and is grown especially 
in Mahidasht. Cotton, castor oil, tobacco, saffron, 
opium, the cultivation of which on a significant scale 
probably did not begin until the late r9th century 
(United Kingdom, Foreign Office, Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual series, 3189, Report on the 
Trade of Kirmanshah and district for the year 1903-04, 
22, and see further G. G. Silbermann, The Persian 
Constitutional Revolution: the economic background 
1870-1906, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of 
London, 1974, 132 ff.), indigo, maize, clover, alfalfa, 
and vegetable crops, such as melons, water melons, 
cucumbers, egg plants and tomatoes, are, or were, 
grown for local consumption (see further Rabino, 
153 ff.). 

The province has rich pasture lands. Transhumance 
is widely practised. Formerly, nomadic tribes com- 
monly migrated annually across the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier and later across the ‘Iraki-Persian frontier. 
Animal husbandry is of great importance, not only 
among the nomadic tribes but also among the settled 
peasants. After grain the most important product 
of the province is wool. Part of the spring wool crop 
was formerly exported. The autumn wool was less in 
quantity and inferior in quality and mainly used for 
the manufacture of felts (namads), Formerly, the 
manufacture of carpets was a thriving industry in 
the villages and among the tribes, but declined to- 
wards the end of the roth century. By the 2oth 
century it had virtually disappeared. Goat’s hair was 
made into tents, saddle bags, ropes and yarn. Goat 
skins were dried and exported and were used for 
coverings for clarified butter and water skins. The 
markets of Tehran, Hamadan, Kumm and Baghdad 
were largely supplied with sheep from Kirm4nshah 
(see further Rabino, 158-9). 

Mules and horses were bred in considerable quanti- 
ties in the roth century. The horses, which had much 
Arab blood in them and were well adapted for both 
draught and saddle, were highly esteemed (cf. 
J. P. Ferrier, Caravan journeys, London 1856, 26; 
Gaszeticer of Persia, 341). 

The extensive oj! belt extending from Kirkik in 
‘Irak to Khiizistan passes through the south-western 
part of the province of Kirmanghah, and the ex- 
traction of oil has been carried on at various centres 
since antiquity (Gazetteer of Persia, 343). Other 
mineral resources include marble, porphyry and lime. 

The province is mainly inhabited by Kurds, 
nomadic and sedentary, and Lurs. Most of the tribes 
have their own winter and summer quarters (see 
further I:At). A rough estimate of their numbers in 
the early zoth century put them at some 60,000 
families or some 300,000 persons. Among them were 
the Kalhur, partly settled and partly nomadic, who 
were estimated at 12,000 families. They owned large 
stretches of irrigated land in the fertile plains of 
Mahidasht, Gillan and Kalleh Shahin, the two last- 
named purchased by the Kalhur chiefs from their 
Turkish proprietors at the beginning of the 19th 
century (United Kingdom Foreign Office, Diplomatic 
and Consular reports, Miscellaneous Series, 590 (1903) 
Report on the trade and general condition of the City 
and Province of Kermanshah by Mr. H. L. Rabino, 
46). The Giran, also partly settled and partly 
nomadic, were estimated at 4-5,000, the Sandjab! 
at 4,000, the Kuliya’l, mostly sedentary in Sunkur, 
at 4,000 and the Zangana, who were mainly settled 
in Mahidasht, at 2,500 (Gazetteer of Persia, 339; 
Rabino 171 ff.). Apart from some tribes near the 
‘Iraki frontier, who are SunnJ, most of the Kurdish 
tribes of Kirm4nshah are Shi‘f. ‘All Tlahis are also 
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found in considerable numbers (cf. Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Shirwintl, Bustdn al-siydia, Tehran lith. 1315, 492; 
Gaxetteer of Persia, 356). 

The town of Kirm4ngshah or Kirmisin (var. forms 
Kirmasin, Karmasin, Kirmasin, Karmashin) as it 
was known by the early Arab geographers was 
founded in the Sasinid period. Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
attributes its foundation to Bahram IV (388-99 A.D.) 
(Nushat, 108), who had acquired the title Kirmin- 
shah as governor of the province of Kirman [¢.v.]. 
The town founded by him was, however, more prob- 
ably the small town of Kirmdnghah situated be 
tween Yazd and Kirman (cf. Tabarf, in Néldeke, 
Gesch. der Perser u. Avaber, 71). Another tradition 
attributes the foundation of Kirminshah to Kawadh 
b. Firdiz (488-531 A.D.; cf. esp. Mukaddasi, 257 ff.). 
The Sasanid kings often resided there, and their 
example was from time to time followed by later 
rulers, notably the caliph Hiriin al-Rashid and the 
Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla, who built a palace there 
(Mukaddas!, 393). The province is rich in monu- 
ments of the Achaemenians and Sads4nids, such as 
the sculptures of Tak-i Bustan, three miles east of 
Kirmanshah, the rock inscriptions at Bisutdn [¢.v.] 
and various remains at Kanguwar [see Kin KIWwak]. 

Kirmanshah was peacefully occupied by the Arabs 
after the capture of Hulwdn in 21/640 (Balidhburi, 
Futahb, 301). It became part of the province of the 
Djibal and wis known, together with Dinawar [g.v.) 
as M&h al-Kifa, Although situated on the great 
Kburisin road almost midway between Baghdad 
and Hamadan, it was less important in the early 
centuries than Dinawar or Hamadan. Ibn Hawkal 
does not mention it among the best known towns of 
the Djibal, though he describes it as a pleasant place 
with running water, trees and fruit, in which living 
was cheap, and as having abundant pastures, where 
numerous flocks grazed, and much water. Many 
articles of commerce were also to be found there (i, 
359). Later, Kirm&nshah with Hamadan, Ray and 
IsfahAn became one of the four great cities of the 
Djibal, though it did not rival them in invportance. 
It was ruled successively by the ‘Abbasids, the 
Biyids, the Hasanidya [see HASANWAYH] and the 
Saldjaks. 

In 594/1197-8 Kirmanghah was laid waste by the 
Kh*arazmshah!i amir Miyadjuk (RAawandi, Rahat al- 
yudar, 398). After the Mongol conquest, the Djibal 
appears to have been divided into two unequal parts, 
the larger in the east being known as Persian ‘Irak 
and the smaller in the west, which included Kirman- 
shah, as Kurdistan. Hamd Allih Mustawfi states 
that Kirminshahan (which, he writes, was known 
in books as KirmisIn) had been a medium-sized town 
(skahri wasaf) but that in his time it was a mere 
village (Nushat, 108), Caméamal near Bisutin, be- 
cause of its excellent pastures, was a regular camping 
ground of the Mongol establishments, and, according 
to Hamd Allah, Oldjeytii b. Arghin built a town 
(Rasaba) there (ibid., 107). It would seem from Hamd 
Allah Mustawff’s account that there was a decline 
in production in Kurdistan as in the neighbouring 
provinces after the Mongol invasions (Tarikh-i 
guzida, 371), 

During the gth/rsth century Kirmanshah lay 
outside the main course of events in Persia, but with 
the rise of the Safawids Kirmanshah became a fron- 
tier province facing the Ottomans, Many of the 
Kurdish tribes enjoyed a degree of local independence, 
and it does not appear that central control was 
established throughout the region in the early 
Safawid period. The sources make little mention of 


Kirmanshah, though there is mention of Safawid 
governors in Dinawar—Solugh Husayn Tekkelu in 
the reign of Shah Ism& and Ciragh Sultan in the 
reign of Tahmasp (Bidlis!, Sharaf-ndma, Tehran 
A.HLS. 1343, 410, 270). Intermittent warfare with 
the Ottomans kept the frontier regions of Kirmain- 
shah in a state of instability and often disorder, 
though the main theatre of operations was Adhar- 
baydjan. By the peace treaty made by Shih ‘Abbas 
in 999/1590 the western provinces of Persia, including 
Kirmanshah, were ceded to Turkey, and it was not 
until the campaign begun in rort/r602 that Persian 
rights were reasserted and the lost provinces re- 
covered in the following year. After the death of 
Shah ‘Abbas an Ottoman expedition led by Khusraw 
Pasha penetrated up to Hamad4n (1039/1630). When 
peace was again signed in 1048/1639, Sultan Murad 
IV recognised the frontier more or less along the line 
which it occupies at the present day. 

About the middie of the rrth/r7th century, the 
Zangana family began to emerge as the most power- 
ful of the local leaders, and from then on frequently 
held the government of Kirmanshah, which usually 
included Sunkur and, from the reign of Shah Safi 
(1038-52/1629-42), Kalhur (K. Réhrborn, Provinzen 
und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin 1966, 9), Shaykh ‘All Khan Zangana became 
governor under Shah ‘Abbas II in or about 1058/ 
1648 (Rid4 Kull Khan Hid&yat, Rawdat al-safa-yi 
Ndgiri, Tehran, A.H.S. 1339, viii, 475). Members. 
of the family also held important offices at court, 
which further strengthened their position. Shaykh 
‘All Beg became amir akhur to Shah Sulayman. 
(1077-1105/1667-94). His son Shaykh ‘All Khan, who 
also held this office, became governor of Kirman- 
shaban and finally [‘timad al-Dawla, which office 
he held for fifteen years. He died in rro1/1689-90 
(idid., viii, 490). 

After the fall of the Safawids, Kirmanshah was 
again occupied by the Ottomans in 1136/1723, the 
deputy-governor Husayn ‘AIT Beg submitting with- 
out resistance, By the terms of the peace made by 
Ashraf with the Ottomans in 1140/1727 Kirm4nshah, 
Hamadan, Sanandadj, Ardalin and Nihaiwand and 
various other places were allocated in perpetuity to 
Turkey (L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavi dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 292). Kirmf&nsh&ih was retaken by 
Nadir Kuli (later Nadir Shah) in 1142/1729-30 
(Mirza Mihdi Astarabad!, Tarikh-i djahdngushd-yi 
Nadiri, ed. Sayyid ‘Abd Allih Anwari, Tehran 1962, 
119 ff.), and when peace was again made in 1145/1732 
Kirmanshah remained with Persia. It was reoccupied 
by the Ottomans later in the year, but evacuated 
after a brief siege by Nadir. The Zangana hans were 
still powerful, and in 1156/1743-4 Ibrahim Khan b. 
Zahir al-Dawla Zangana was appointed sipahsdldr of 
Kurdistan and Luristan-i Fayli (ibid., 400). On the 
death of Nadir in 1160/1747, Mirz&4 Muhammad Takt, 
who had been made governor of Kirmanshah by 
Nadir, took the part of ‘Adil Shah against his brother 
Ibrahim. The latter, sent an army to Kirmanshah, 
which plundered the town and took temporary pos- 
session of the district (ibid., 429), but when Ibrahim 
defeated and dethroned ‘Adil Shah, Muhammad 
Taki made himself virtually independent. In r1179/ 
1766 Karim Khan took the town of Kirmanshah 
after besieging the fortress for two years. The defen- 
ders were finally reduced by famine. ‘All Murad 
Khan was then made governor of Kirmanshah. (See 
further Abu ‘l-Hasan b. Muhammad Amin Gulistana, 
Mudjmal al-tawérikh, ed. Mudarris Ridawl, Tehran 
A.HLS. 1344.) 
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In the roth century the commercial and strategic 
importance of Kirm&nshah increased. It became the 
capital of Persian Kurdistan. The latter formed a 
separate province from Ardalan (¢.v.]. The capital of 
Ardalan, which was also known as Kurdistan, was 
Sinna, Already in 1800, Sir John Malcolm noted the 
importance of Kirmanshah as a mart for trade be- 
tween Turkey and Persia (Melville papers, quoted by 
C. Issawi, The economic history of Iran 1800-1914, 
Chicago 1971, 268). Sir John Macdonald Kinneir 
states that it was a flourishing town in 1801, con- 
taining about 12,000 houses (Geographical memoir of 
the Persian empire, London 1813, 132), which would 
have given a population of some 60,000 persons. 

Fath ‘Ali Shah appointed his eldest son, Mubam- 
mad ‘Ali Mirza, as governor-general of Kurdistan 
and Luristain in or about 1806, and it became one 
of the most thriving provinces of Persia. Muhammad 
‘All disposed of a considerable army, mainly cavalry, 
composed largely of Kurds and trained by French 
officers, and under his rule Kirm&nshah formed a 
bulwark against the advance of the Ottomans, Be- 
cause of the rivalry which existed between him and 
his brother ‘Abbas Mirza, the wali Sahd and governor- 
general of Adharbaydjin, and the likelihood of a 
struggle between them in the event of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah's death, he felt the need to attach the population 
to his interests. Ferrier states that he “administered 
the affairs of his government in a truly paternal 
manner, His charities enriched the town and the 
people lived in the enjoyment of plenty” (Caravan 
journeys, 24). Zayn al-‘Abidin also comments on 
the expansion of the town under Muhammad ‘AII 
Mirza’s government. He states that the number of 
its buildings surpassed those of most other towns in 
Persia (Bustan al-siydka, 492). In addition to build- 
ings in the town, Muhammad ‘AII Mirz4 surrounded 
the town by walls, flanked with loop-holed towers, 
and by a moat three miles in circumference. 

Prior to the Turco-Persian war of 1821, the south- 
western boundary of Kirmanshah had been some 
seven miles west of Kirind at Sar-i Mil. Muhammad 
‘Al, having embarked on successful operations 
against the Ottomans, annexed Zuhab and advanced 
on Baghdad, but was forced to abandon his advance 
by an outbreak of cholera, to which he himself 
succumbed. The war continued until 1823. By the 
terms of the treaty then concluded, the districts 
acquired by either party during the war were to be 
respectively surrendered and the frontier line was 
to be restored to where it had been in Safawid times. 
Zuhab, although claimed by the Porte, nevertheless 
remained part of the province of Kirmanghab. Hav- 
ing been acquired in war, it became khdlisa [g.v.] 
and was farmed by the chief of the Giran tribe 
(H. Rawlinson, March from Zohab to Khusistan, in 
JRGS ix (1839), 36). 

After the death of Muhammad ‘Ali Mirz4, the 
town of Kirmanshah decayed as a result of the ex- 
tortion and tyranny of the governors who succeeded 
him. Zayn al-‘Abidin, writing about 1832, states that 
there were then no more than 10,000 houses in 
Kirmanshah (loc. cit.), while Ferrier, writing in 
1845, states that its splendid bazaars were deserted, 
nine-tenths of the shops were shut and three-fourths 
of the population had emigrated, the townspeople to 
Adharbaydjan and the nomads to Turkey (op. cit., 
25). All sign of Mubammad ‘AII's fortifications had 
disappeared by the 2oth century. Cholera, plague and 
famine added to the misfortunes of the town, notably 
the plague of 1830, which is said to have reduced the 
population to 12,000 (Gazetteer of Persia, 355; cf. 


also Zayn al-‘Abidin, Joc. cit.); and in 1832 floods 
washed away about one fifth of the populated area 
with heavy loss of life (ibid.). These disasters, coupled 
with the rapacity of the governors, reduced the 
province to a low ebb. Consul Abbott, writing in 
1849-50 states that there were some 5,000 inhabited 
houses (United Kingdom, Public Record Office, F. 
O. 60: 165, K. Abbott's report on the commerce of South 
Persia ...), which would have given a population of 
about 25,000, Another report written in 1868 esti- 
mated the population at 30,000 (Report on Persia, 
accounts and papers 1867-68, 19, quoted by Issawi, 
28). By the end of the century there had been some 
degree of recovery, and in 1914 the population was 
put at 60,000 (Gazetieer of Persia, 355). This figure, 
which was probably a conservative estimate, was 
the same as that given by Sir J. Macdonald Kinneir 
rather over a century earlier. 

Various Kadjar princes held the government of 
Kirminsh&h after Muhammad ‘AIi Mirza. The first 
was his son Muhammad Husayn Mirz4 Hishmat al- 
Dawla, who held office for some ten years. Another 
of his sons, Imam Kuli Mirza ‘Imad al-Dawla, also 
held the governorship for some twenty-one years 
under Muhammad Shah and Nasir al-Din Shah. In 
1842 relations with Turkey again became critical, 
and a mixed commission was appointed to delimit 
the frontier, an operation which was not finally 
completed until 1914 (see further C J. Edmonds, 
Kurds Turks and Arabs, London 1957, 125 ff.). 
When Nasir al-Din Shah passed through the province 
on his way to Karbalf? and Nadjaf in 1871, a huge 
petition was presented to him complaining of the 
oppression of the governor, It was not answered. 
From 1881 to 1888 the province was included in the 
immense region coming under 7Zill al-Sultan, the 
governor of Isfahan [¢.v.]. When he was deprived of 
all his governments except Isfahan, his nominees 
in Kirmanshah and Kurdistan were dismissed, For 
some years after that the government of Kirmanshah 
was given to the highest bidder, with the result that 
the people were greatly oppressed. 

In the Jast quarter of the roth century the volume 
of trade coming through KirmAnshah markedly in- 
creased (Gaxetteer of Persia, 343-4). With the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the establishment of a 
steamer service on the Tigris, it became the port of 
entry for all goods entering Persia from Baghd4d 
and coming from England and India via the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. By the end of the century the 
province equalled, if it did not excel, any other 
province in its general state (Gazetteer of Persia, 
336-7). Consul Preece wrote in 1899 that ‘‘There 
are but few towns in Persia which show to-day so 
flourishing a condition, from a trade point of view, 
as Kermanshah, and this in spite of oppression by 
the local Governor, and badness and unsafety of the 
roads radiating from it" (quoted by Rabino, 206). 
There was a customs post at Kirmanshah, which was 
normally farmed, In 1881 the sum paid was 20,000 
krdns. For the year ending 20 March 1897 the figure 
had risen to 480,000 krans and for the year ending 
20 March 1899 to 670,000 krans. On 21 March 1899 
the customs were taken over by the Belgians (see 
further Gazetteer of Persia, 350 Sf.). 

Kirmanshah also benefited greatly from the pil- 
grim trade, lying as it did on the direct route from 
Persia to Nadjaf and Karbala’. In the late roth and 
early 2oth centuries it was estimated that 150,000 
to 200,000 pilgrims passed annually through the 
town. They brought money to exchange or tried to 
pay their way by selling things, and so gradually 
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added to the well-being of the town (Gazetteer of 
Persia, 344), 

In r9r4 there were about 200 merchants in Kir- 
manshab dealing mostly in Manchester goods ob- 
tained direct from Manchester or through Baghdad, 
in sugar from Marseilles, and in opium, gums, goat- 
skins, carpets and wool, which they exported to 
Baghdad and England. One of the most prominent 
of these was Hadjdji ‘Abd al-Rabim Wakil al-Dawla, 
who combined trade with banking and landowner- 
ship (for the career of his father and the rise of the 
family to wealth and influence, see Silbermann, 207). 
There were about twenty Ottoman Jews, who had 
in their hands the greatest part of the foreign and 
export trade. Kashi merchants imported from 
K4shan tobacco, native silk goods, copper-ware, to 
a total amount of some 100,000 fimdns, which they 
covered by exports to Kash4n of prints and foreign 
goods received from Baghdad. Yazdi merchants 
imported henna and Yazdi silk from Yazd to the 
amount of 20,000 fimans, and exported an equal 
amount of foreign goods to Yazd. Isfahini merchants 
imported native prints and cotton goods, such as 
kalamkars, prints, lahdfs, ‘abds, etc., and gaz and 
givas from Isfahan, and exported to Isfahan Man- 
chester prints, iron, tea, cowhides, wool and gilims. 
Tkair imports came to 100,000 ttimans, but were 
exceeded by their exports. Hamaddn merchants 
imported naphtha, rice, Russian prints, glassware 
and hardware (coming from Rasht), and exported to 
Hamadan dates from Mandalf, gall-nuts, grease, ghee, 
raw hides, tea, spices, iron, lead, Manchester goods 
and window glass, The exports exceeded the imports. 
Some Hamadin merchants worked exclusively as 
commission agents for releasing goods from the 
custornhouse and forwarding them to Hamadan 
(Gazetteer of Persia, 355-6). There were also a few 


Persian Jews, who lived by small trade and hawking, | 


and a very small number of Chaldean Christians, 
some engaged in trade and some living by the 
manufacture of arak. 

Kirm4ngh&h played little part in the constitutional 
revolution, but in 1o1r Salar al-Dawla entered 
Kirminshah in the name of the ex-shah Muhammad 
‘AIL. In the following year he advanced on Tehran 
with a force of Kalhurs, Sandjabls and other Kurdish 


tribes. He was defeated near Hamadan and govern- | 


ment troops retook Kirmanghah, Operations con- 
tinued until the autumn, during which time Kirman- 
shah repeatedly changed hands, In the first world war 
Kirmanshah was one of the centres of the muhadjarat 
movement. A local committee for national defence 
was set up (kumita-yi difa‘-i milli) and in December 





1915 the central committee, which had retired from | 


Tehran to Kumm and Isfahin in November of that 
year, withdrew to Kirmanshah. A provisional govern- 
ment had barely been established when the muhddji- 
rin evacuated Kirmanshih in March 1916 in the face 
of a Russian advance. Turkish forces later occupied 
the town but evacuated it in r9r7 (see further Yahya 
Dawlatabadi, Haydat-i Yakyd, Tehran n.d., iii, 323 ff., 
Husayn Sam! Adfb al-Saltana and Am4n Allah 
Ardalan ‘Izz al-Mamilik, Awwalin hiydm-i mukad- 
das-i milli, Tehran A.H.S. 1332, 30 ff., 75 ff., P. M. 
Sykes, History of Persia*, London 1963, ii, 446 ff.). 
Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article): J. Marquart, EvanSahr, in Abh. 
G. W. Gout, N.F., iii/2, 18; P. Schwartz, Iran im 
Mittelalter, Leipzig 1921, iv, 445 ff.; C. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, Berlin 1840, ix, 369 ff.; K. Prellberg, 
Persien, cine historische Landschaft, Leipzig 1891, 
66; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
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Cambridge 1905, 186 ff. The early European travel- 
lers (Kinneir, Ker Porter, Rawlinson, Beauchamps) 
have been utilised by Ritter; cf. also S. de Sacy, 
Mémoire sur les monuments et les inscriptions de 
Kirmanschah, in Mémoire sur diverses antiquités 
de la Perse, Paris 1793; the Hon. G. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 557 ff.; 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia past and present, 
New York 1906, 213 ff.; H. L. Rabino, Kerman- 
schah, in RMM, xxxviii (1920), 1-40; R. Stuart 
Poole, B.M. Cat., Coins of the Shahs of Persia, 
London 1889, s.v. KIRMANSHAHAN; F. Bémont, 
Les villes del’ Iran, Paris 1969, 199-200; J. 1. Clarke 
and B.D. Clarke, Kermanshah: an Iranian prov- 
incial town, Durham University, Department of 
Geography, Research papers, series no. 10, 1969; 
Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan, London 1891, i, 77 ff. 
(A. K. S. Lampton) 
KIRMASTI, chef-lieu of akada?in Anatolia, 
15 miles south-east of Mikhalidj (cf. J. H. Mordtmann, 
in ZDMG, \xv [1911], tor) and 40 miles S.W. of 
Bursa with about 16,900 inhabitants (1960). The 
town lies on both banks of the Edrenos Cay (Rhyn- 
dacus), now called the Mustafa Kemal Pasa Cay. 
The origin of the name, often. wrongly written 
Kirmasll, which points to a Greek *Kepynacty 
or *Kpeuaoth, is uncertain, nor is it known what 
ancient town was here. Perhaps the Kremastis in 
the Troas (cf. Pauly-Wissewa, ii, 743) mentioned 
in Xenophon, Hist. iv, 8, is to be connected with 
it. In the Byzantine period Aorata is said to have 
been here, where the troops of Alexius Comnenus 
under Kamytzes were defeated in 506/1113 by the 
Saldjiks (cf. Anna Comnena, ii, 279 ff.). In any 
case there is close to KirmAsti a Byzantine castle 
in ruins which resembles that 6 miles farther up the 
Edrenos Cay at Kesterlek and presumably was 
intended with similar defences at Ulubad (Lopadium) 
and Bursa to keep back the advance of the Otto- 
mans, In the town, which has 6 mosques, including 
one large very old one with a tiirbe, and 14 masdjids, 
there are ancient remains (sarcophagi, inscriptions 
on the walls, ornaments) which do not seem yet to 
have been studied. The history of Kirmdsti under 
the Ottomans is quite obscure, as there are no 
records. Ewliya Celebi (v, 290) and European travel- 
lers (cf. W. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
London 1842, i, 77, 80, ii, 93) say practically nothing 
about it. The Muslim inscriptions have still to be 
studied and edited. Kirmasti, which did not suffer 
from the Greek occupation, was in 1925 renamed 
Mustafa Kem4l Pasha in honour of the Turkish 
President. Kirmasti is the birth-place of Seyyid-i 
Wildyet (d. 929/1522-3 in Istanbul), son-in-law of 
the historian ‘Ashtk-Pasha-zade (cf. TashkipriizAde- 
Medjdi, Shakdik al-nuSmaniya, 352, 13), known from 
the Mendhkib-i Tadj al-‘Arifin (ie. Sheykh Ebt 
"l-Wefa); cf. Pertsch, Lat. Tiirk. Handschr. Gotha, 
137, No. 166 and Tornberg, Cat. Uppsal., 211, No. 
cecevii. 
Two hours’ journey from Kirmasti are two hot 
mineral springs, called Diimbiildak and Akardia. 
Bibliography: (besides references in the text): 
Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, vi, 155-6; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Djihan-niima, 656, 17, 660, 1; Ewliya, 
Seydahet-ndme, v, 290, at top; Murray’s Handbook 
for Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., 
London 1895, 58; W.M, Ramsay, Historical 
geography of Asia Minor, 155, 437; Besim Darkot, 
art. Mustafa-Kemal-Pasa in 1A. 
(F. BaBINGER®) 
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KIRMISIN (see xrrmAnsHAx) 

KIRSH [see stkxa] 

KIRSHEHIR, modern Turkish Krrsenir (for- 
merly Kirshehri “town of the steppes”, incidentally 
also called euphemistically Gulshehri “town of the 
roses"), a town in central Anatolia, ca. 490 m. 
above sea level, situated at 37° 9’ N. lat., and 34° 10’ E. 
long., on a small river called the Kilié Ozii which 
flows into the Kizil {rmak [g.v.], the ancient Halys. 
The town, with a total population of 14,168 in 1950, 
lies on the road from Ankara (195 km, distance) to 
Kayseri (140 km. distance). Another road leads after 
some 15 km, to the Kesik Képrii, a long bridge over 
the Kizil [rmak of r3 pointed arches, built in 640/1248 
by a Saldjik vizier called ‘Izz al-Din Mubammad 
(see Taeschner in Festschrift Ernst Kiihnel. Aus der 
islamische Kunst, Berlin 1959, 290-2, and A. Dietrich 
in ZDMG, cx (1961), 310-13). Close to the bridge, 
on the eastern bank of the river, is a khan or caravan- 
serai, erected in 667/1268 by Nar al-Din Djibra*il b. 
Bah@? al-Din Djadja, amir of Kirshehir (see K. Erd- 
mann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts, Istanbuler Forschungen, xxi/r, Berlin r96r, 
no. 21, 74-7). In the neighbourhood of the town are 
medicinal springs. 

Kirshehir is certainly an old settlement, as may be 
deduced from the jiiytik (a hill indicating ancient 
cultivation) in the centre of the town, which, how- 
ever, has not as yet revealed its secrets. The ancient 
name of the town is noi known; the denominations 
proposed for antiquity are disputed. So far as is 
recorded by inscriptions and architectural monu- 
ments, its history starts only in the early Turkish 
(Rim-Saldjikid) period. Then and shortly after- 
wards, from the middle of the 7th/13th until the 
middle of the 8th/r4th centuries, the town must 
have been an important cultural centre. 

After the battle of Malazgird (1071), the Turks 
took possession of great parts of Anatolia, and 
Kirshehir became also Turkish, but the control of 
the city changed more than once: sometimes it fell 
to an amir of the Danishmandids of north-eastern 
Anatolia (Sivas and Malatya), sometimes to a sultan 
of the Anatolian collateral line of the Saldjdkids, the 
so-called Riim-Saldjikids who resided in Konya. 
Under sultan Kilié-Arslan II, the amirate of the 
Danishmandids was incorporated (ca. 1173) in the 
territory of the ROm-Saldjfiikids, who remained the 
overlords of the town until the end of their power in 
1307. Then governors of the Mongol Il-Khans of Iran 
started to rule the whole region, including Kirshehir, 
which served as a place of coinage for them until 
728/1328. In his Nushat al-kulib (ed. G. Le Strange, 
i, Text, London 1915, 99, J. 13 ff., ii, Tr. London 
t9r9, 99, H. 22 ff.), Hamd Allah Mustawfl desig- 
nates Kirshehir as ‘‘a big town with high sacred 
constructions (“imdrd!), which enjoys a fine climate; 
the revenue of its Diwan amounts to 57.000 dinars”. 

After the disintegration of the Il-Khinid state, 
Kirshehir again became a controversial issue between 
independently-behaving governors, like those of the 
Eretnids [see ereTNA) and other dynasties, until it 
was taken by the Ottoman sultan Bayazid I. After 
the latter’s defeat near Ankara in 1402, the town 
was at first added by the conqueror Timdr to the 
territory of the Karamanids (Konya and Laranda), 
but afterwards changed masters several times until 
it became definitely Ottoman when Selim I incor- 
porated the principal ty of the Dulkadir, to which 
Kirshehir bad belonged ultimately, As capital of a 
Hwd (sandjak), the town was attached to the eydlet 
(wildyet) of Karam4n, 


When the wildyet system was reorganised in the 
middle of the roth century, the sandjak of Kirshehir 
was assigned to the wildyet of Ankara, The town 
became a wildyet in 1924 when the former wildyets 
were abolished and the sandjaks raised to wildyets. 
But in 1954 the wiléyet of Kirshehir was suppressed; 
parts of its territory were added to the wildyets of 
Ankara and Yozgad, but the greater part was as- 
signed to the newly-formed wildyet of Nevsehir. 

The heyday of Kirshehir was the late-Saldjikid 
and Il-Khanid period between ca. 1240-1340. The 
town must then have been really important; there 
was in any case an active intellectual life of a mysti- 
cal-religious character, as may be seen from imposing 
architectural monuments which have survived until 
today (see Ali Saim Ulgen, Kargehir'’de Téirk eserleri, 
in Vakiflar Dergisi, ii [Ankara 1942], 253-61, figs. 
1-25; Halim Baki Kunter, Kersehir hkitdbeleri, in 
ibid., 432-36, figs. 4-23; W. Ruben, Kursgehir'in 
dikkatumis gehen san’at abideleri. A, in Belleten, xi 
[Ankara 1947], no. 44, 603-40, pls. CX-XCVI; idem, 
B, in Belleten, xii [Ankara 1948), no. 45, 173-93, Pls. 
XXXVII-XLVI; idem, Eigenartige Denkmdler aus 
Kursehir, in ibid., 194-205; Cevat Hakki Tarim, 
Kirsehir tarihi tzerinde arastirmalar, Kurgehir 1938; 
idem, Tarihte Kirgehri - Gillsehri ve Babailer - Ahiler 
- Bektasiler, Istanbul 1948). 

The oldest cultural institution in Kirshehir is 
possibly the madrasa of Malik Muzaffar b. Bahram- 
shah, called Malik Ghazi, of the Mangitekdynasty, 
whom sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubad I had invested 
with Kirshehir as compensation for the principality 
he had taken away from GhazI’s family, Of the 
madrasa allegedly built in 644/1246, only the rela- 
tively simple portal has been preserved. When the 
ruins of the madrasa were carried away, the portal 
was used in 1312/1893 for the reconstruction of the 
‘Ala? al-Din Mosque on the hillock of the town. 
The still-standing graceful mausoleum of Malik 
Mugaffar, the Malik Gh4zt Kiimbedi, constructed 
by his consort in the style typical for the high-Sal- 
djdkid period, indicates the original site of the 
madrasa. 

For the next period, the madrasa of the amir Nir 
al-Din Djabrail b. Baha? al-Din Djadja served as a 
centre of intellectual life. It belonged to an extensive 
foundation on which a deed of foundation (wakfiyye) 
in Arabic and Mongol, dated 670/1272, provides in- 
formation (see Ahmed Temir, Ktrsehir emiri Cacaoglu 
Nur el-Din’in 1272 tarihli Arapga Mogalga vakfiyesi, 
Ankara 1959). Of the constructions belonging to this 
foundation, only a group of buildings in the centre 
of the town has survived. It consists of the madrasa, 
built in 671/1272-3 and presently used as the Friday 
mosque, its minaret and the tomb of the founder. 
The tomb is included in the north-eastern angle of 
the madrasa and can only be reached from the 
inside; on the outside, it is only marked by a window 
in the northern wall, of the same style as the portal 
of the madrasa, 

To the north-west of the Malik GhazI Kiimbedi, 
at a distance of ca, 200 m. from the Djadja Beg 
Madrasa, lies the Lala Cami (‘Tulip mosque”). A 
tale has it that its name is derived from a tulip of 
particular beauty, which the builders received from 
a pupil of the Djadja Beg Madrasa; proceeds of its 
sale then allegedly enabled him to build the Lala 
Cami, The building, which lies in ruins and does not 
bear any inscription so that nothing is known about 
its construction and original use, apparently was not 
a mosque at the outset; during the Il-Khanid period 
it served as the mint, but was used as a mosque later, 
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probably still in the 14th century, as is shown by its 
mihrdb built in Saldjikid style. 

In the north-eastern part of the town, on a hillock 
in the Imaret ward, lies the tomb of Shaykh Siiley- 
man-i Turkomanl, who is said to have introduced 
to Kirshehir the Mewlew! order, and to have built 
a Mewlew! kh4n, nothing of which has survived. The 
tomb has no inscription and so nothing is known 
about its construction or about the death of the man 
who is buried there. A wooden panel on the tomb 
gives 693/1294 as the year of his death, but this can 
not be correct since there exists a foundation deed 
(wakfiyye) of Shaykh Turkomini, dated Mubarram 
697/October-November 1297 (see C. H. Tarim, Kerse- 
hir tarihi, 82-5).The biographical work Nafahdt al-uns 
of the Persian poet Djami (Turkish tr. Lami%, 
Istanbul 1289/1872, 652; M. F. Képriiliizade, Ttirk 
edebiyydtinda ilk miltasawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 236, 
n.1) mentions 714/1314 as the year of his death; 
this seems more probable. Until recent times, de- 
scendants of Shaykh Siileyman-I Turkomani have 
been known in Kirshehir, as may be seen from inter 
alia their tombs, all of which carry Mewlewi charac- 
teristics. It seems probable that the dignity of 
Shaykh of the Mewlevi community in Kirshehir was 
hereditary in their family, 

The poet Giilshehri in all probability also originated 
from Kirshehir. He was one of the first to write 
poetry in Ram Turkish, and by doing so was largely 
instrumental in this language’s, the later Ottoman- 
Turkish, finding its place among the literary lan- 
guages of Islam. Nothing is known about his life, nor 
is there any trace of his tomb in Kirshehir or else- 
where. But on the basis of his pen-name (makhlas) 
Giilshehri [g.v.] there can be no doubt that he origi- 
nated from Klirshehir. Because his Mantik al-tayr 
contains many references to the prophet Siileyman 
(Solomon), it has been supposed that Giilshehri can 
be identified with Shaykh Stileym4n-I Turkomani, 
The identification, however, is in no way proved and 
remains controversial. 

From an artistic point of view, the most important 
building in Kirshehir is the tirbe of the poet ‘AshIk 
Pasha (¢.v.; see also M. Fuad Képriilti, in /A, s.v.], 
born at Kircuehir in 670/1272. His grandfather 
Baba Ilyas had been the founder of the Baba 
sect, and one of his followers, Baba Ilyas, had been 
the leader of the great dervish revolt which had been 
crushed with great difficulty in 1242 on the Maliyye 
plain near Kirshehir. ‘Ashtk Pasha, himself a dervish 
also, died in the odour of sanctity on 13 Safar 733/ 
3 November 1333; his tomb at Kirshehir became a 
highly-visited place of pilgrimage. The magnificent 
tiirbe, which guards the mortal remains of the poet, 
was built after his death and has a style of architec- 
ture all of its own. It has nothing in common any 
more with the Saldjdkid tombs, generally called 
hiimbed (“cupola”), but it departs also from the 
customary style of the Ottoman firbes. A charac- 
teristic feature of ‘Ashik Pasha's tiirbe is that before 
it extends a closed entrance hail which is accessible 
at the side through a grand portal. 

From an historical point of view, the most remark- 
able monument of Kirshehir is perhaps the modest 
sanctuary of Akh! Ewran which consists of the 
saint's Hirde, a tehiyye and a mosque. On the role of 
this sanctuary in the economic life of Kirshehir, see 
AgHI BABA and AKkBI EwrAN. When in 1925 the 
dervish monasteries were closed, the role of the 
tekiyye of Akhi Ewran came also to an end, and so 
Klcshehir was reduced to the status of a provincial 
town. 





Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article): Katib Celebi (Hadjdit 
Khalifa), Djihan-niima, Istanbul 1145/1732, 620; 
fall Djewad, Djughrafyd lughati, Der-i Se‘adet 
1313, 645; Shemseddin Sami, Kdmmiis al-a‘lim, v, 
Istanbul 1314, 3795; V-Cuinet, La Turquie 
d’ Asie, i, 323 ff.; EI’, Kir-Shehir (Cl. Huart); 2A 
Kersehir (Besim Darkot); F. Taeschner, Kargehir, 
ein altes Kulturzentrum aus spdl- und nachseld- 
schukischer Zeit, in Necati Lugal armagam, Ankara 
1968, 577-92. (F. Tagscuner) 
KIRTAS stands for 1. papyrus, papyrus roll, 

2. parchment, and 3. later also rag paper; from 
the Arabic texts, it is not always clear which material 
is meant. The word hirfas, kartas, kurfas, or hirtas, 
karjas, has been adopted from the Greek word yépty 
through the Aramaic; from the Arabic, it has been 
adopted by the Spanish as alcartaz meaning “bag”, 
and by the Portugese as cartaz meaning ‘‘paper, 
permit; placard”. In the Kur’4n, it is mentioned in 
the singular, kirfas (Sira VI, 7), and in the plural, 
karafis, meaning “{written] papyri™ (Sira VI, 91). 
Sometimes a genuine Arabic word is used: warak 
al-kasab, “‘reedy sheet’, and warak al-bardi or al- 
abardi, “sheet made of the papyrus plant’’ [see 
KASAB, PAPYRUS]. The Arabs attribute the invention 
of the kirfas, “papyrus”, to the biblical Joseph (Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma“arif, Gottingen 1850, 274, etc.). Noth- 
ing is said about its production. Only in the Fihrist 
of Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380/990), 21, and in al-Birint's 
India, 81, completed in 421/1030, are there two state- 
ments: that firfds is obtained from the reed of the 
papyrus (kasab al-bardi), or else from its pulp (/ubb 
al-bardi). Only in the 7th/r3th century after the 
termination of the production of papyrus in the 
5th/rrth century, Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/1248) related 
in his Djami‘ li-mufradat al-adwiya wa ‘l-aghdhiya, 
Cairo 1291/1874-5, i, 87 from his teacher Abu 'I-‘Ab- 
bas al-Nabati (d. 637/1239), that the Egyptians, in 
former times, used to split the stalk of the papyrus 
in two parts, cut [the pulp obtained thereby] into 
strips, put them {crosswise, in two layers] on an even. 
pad made of wood, spread size on them which they 
had obtained from the seeds of the blue lotus (Nym- 
phaea coerulea Sav.), dry [the strips combined there- 
by], and beat them carefully with a beetle until they 
got an even [piece]. 

Kirjas was not usually sold as pieces, but rather as 
rolls of pieces stuck together. From these rolls, pieces 
could be cut, irrespective of the glued joints which 
were usually not visible. The smallest piece used in 
trade was a sixth of a roll, which was called a faméar 
(Greek topdprov) or fiamar kirfés (Greek topdprov 
yx%prou). On the front surface (recto), the strips of 
the papyrus ran horizontally, hence parallel to the 
writing, while on the reverse-surface (verso), the strips 
ran vertically. In the early ‘Abbasid period several 
sheets were, sometimes, bound into a booklet (Aur- 
rasa), Because of the high price of the material, it 
was usual to write on the reverse surfaces as well or 
to wash the written papyri and write on them again 
(thus forming an opistograph or palimpsest). The 
sizes of the sheets were probably generally the same 
as those of the Ancient World. The usual size was 
30-40 cm. high and 20-30 cm. wide, but the width 
later was increased. The manufactories producing 
the different kinds of papyrus were run by the govern- 
ment or were under governmental supervision; it 
seems that this governmental control was certified 
by an official note on the back side of the first 
sheet of a roll. 

The word &irfaés did not remain confined to 
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“papyrus”, “roll of papyrus”’, but was used for “bag” 
and, in medical science, for ‘dressing’, “a kind 
of absorbent gauze”, and things like that (cf. Ibn 
al-Baytar, op. cit., i, 87, and his sources, sc. Dio- 
scorides, Galen, Ibn Sind, etc.), or else was applied 
to writing paper obtained from other materials, 
e.g. “parchment” [see pjILD, RAK] and “rag paper”’ 
[see KAGHAD]. 

Bibliography: A, Grohmann, Arabische Papy- 
ruskunde (Handbuch der Orientalistik, erste Abt., 
Erganzungsband ii, erster Halbband, Leiden- 
Cologne 1966), 49-118 (with bibliography); idem, 
Arabische Paldographie, i (Osterr. Akad. d. Wissen- 


schaften, phil.-histor. KI, Denkschriften, 94. 
Bd., 1. Abhdig., Vienna 1967), 66-93 (with 
bibliography). (R. SELLHEIM) 


AL-KISA’I, Apu 't-Hasan SALT 8, Hamza B, ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. BAHMAN B. Fayr0z, mawlé of the Bani 
Asad, well-known Arab philologist and Kur?4n- 
reader (ca. 119-89/737-805). Descendant of an Iran- 
ian family from the Sawad, he was born in Bahamsha, 
Dudjayl, north of Baghdad (Yakit, Mu‘djam, i, 
458 s.v.; M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien, 
Leiden 1901, ii, 226) and when still a boy, came to 
al-Kifa (Zubaydi, Jabakat, 138; Ibn al-Djazati, 
Ghaya, i, 535). It is related that he had difficulties 
with the Sarabiyya and therefore sought to attach 
himself to the grammarian Mu‘adh al-Harra? (Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, xi, 404). Al-Khalil's [g.v.] authority in the 
field of Arabic philology allegedly caused him after- 
wards to go to al-Basra; at his advice, al-Kisa’i 
is said to have stayed for some time among the 
Bedouins in order to become fully conversant with 
the secrets of the ‘arabiyya by direct association 
with them, As is shown by the explanations and 
interpretations of details which are to be found in 
grammars and lexicographical works of the native 
philological literature and which are to be traced 
back to al-Kisa*l, it is in any case certain that he 
attributed more importance to linguistic usage then 
to learned systematisation, as was aspired to by 
Sibawayh [g.v.], another pupil of al-Khalil, who laid 
this down in his voluminous al-Kitab. Even if a)- 
Kisa7i, in his discussions and investigations, made 
use of the generally accepted method of analogy 
(kiyds (q.v.]), he nevertheless, in his learned observa- 
tions, left, as was fitting, wide space to the anomalous 
ways of speech as presented especially by colloquial 
speech or dialect; he took care not to squeeze into a 
system such anomalies, exceptions and discrepancies 
from the general rule (against Yakit, Udaba, v, 
190; Suyiti, Bughya, 336). In this way, he and those 
who followed him in this method preserved for us 
vestiges of the everyday language, which was not 
acknowledged by other scholars and therefore con- 
cealed and suppressed. Three or four generations 
later, in connexion with the controversies between 
al-Mubarrad and Tha‘lab [g.vv.] in Baghdad, the 
more independent treatment of the Arabic language 
by al-Kis471, and not least that of his pupil al-Farra 
(g.v.], became straightaway the method of the gram- 
matical school of Kifa; ex eventu, he and his teacher 
al-Ru?4sI [g.v.] have entered the history of Arab 
philology as the real founders of that school. In his 
introduction to Ibn al-Anbari’s Kitab al-Insaf (Leiden 
1913), G. Weil pertinently characterised this method 
as the “anomalous” one, in opposition to the strictly 
“analogous” one of the school of Basra, which has 
generally prevailed among the Arab grammarians. 
Apart from the material preserved in the Kitab 
al-Insaf with respect to the school of Kifa and in 
particular to al-KisaI’s teachings, see also Tha‘lab, 
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Madjalis Tha‘lab*, Cairo 1960, index; al-Zadjdjadiji, 
Madjalis al-‘ulama?, Kuwait 1962, index; al-Suydtt, 
al-Muzhir', Cairo 1958, i-ii, index; idem, al-A shbah 
wa 'l-naza?ir*, Haydarabad 1360/1941, iii, 15, 18, 42; 
al-Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-Kanghrawli (?) al-Istanbill 
(1278-1349/186x-1931; Kahhala, Mu‘djam, v, 17, 
292), al-Mufi fi 'l-nahw al-kafi, ed. M. Bahdjat 
al-Baytar, in MMIA, xxiv (1949), 417-32, 560-82; 
XxV (1950), 223-46, 399-414, 511-34; xxvi (1951), 
85-100, 199-222, 407-22, 577-89 (cf. too A. al-Himst, 
Zahiriyya, Nahw, 519: al-Kanghri). 

Al-Kisa*I's learned studies, more concerned with 
a description of reality than with scholastic systema- 
tisation, apparently sprang from a basic attitude, 
which must also have enabled him to maintain for 
many years those manifold good and close relations 
with the ‘Abbasid court in Baghdad, where he had 
moved. There the scholar, as original in knowledge 
as he was in ideas, was all the more welcome as 
teacher of the princes since he was also able to act 
as a Kur’4n-reader (Azhari, Tahdhib, 15). The caliph 
al-Mahdi had entrusted to him the education of the 
young al-Rashid, who in his turn later caused his 
sons al-Amin and al-Ma’miin to be taught by al- 
Kisii (Yakit, Udabd?, v, 186, 194 ff.) Al-Rashid 
promoted his teacher al-Kisa"I among his personal 
companions and confidants (al-djulasa? wa 'l-mwani- 
sin) and requested him to accompany him on the 
hadjdj and other journeys (Yakit, Udada’, v, 183, 
186), thus manifesting the intimate relation between 
pupil and teacher. During one of these journeys, 
probably the road to Khurasan in 189/805 (Tabari, 
iii, 7ox ff.), al-Kisa*i died at the age of seventy 
(Kiftl, Indah, ii, 269), probably in Ranbaya in the 
neighbourhood of Rayy. Fragments of an elegy on 
him and on the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaybinf [¢.v.] by his antagonistic colleague Yahya 
al-Yazidi [g.v.] have survived (Marzubani, Muktabas, 
290; Zubaydi, Tabakat, 142; Tarikh Baghdad, xi, 
413 ff., and ii, 182; Ya&kit, Mu‘djam, ii, 824 f.; 
idem, Udaba@, v, 183, 199; Ibn al-Djazari, Ghaya, 
i, 540); for the lakab “Kisa71”, see Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
xi, 404 f.; Suyati, Muzhir, ii, 445; etc.; O. Rescher, 
Beitrage zur arabischen Poesie, 1963-4, viii/x, 108. 

It is evident that the opinion of al-Kisa7i’s col- 
leagues on a man who seemed to be favoured person- 
ally by fate because of his good relations with the 
court of the caliph, was not always positive (Abu 
‘l-Tayyib, Mardtib, 74), all the more so because— 
as indicated above—in controversial questions he 
preferred to rely on the reality of the spoken language 
rather than on speculative assertions of the learned 
(Yakat, Udaba?, v, 180). It was the Bedouins, un- 
disputed authorities on the current language, who 
assisted him at the famous discussion with SIbawayh 
on the so-called al-mas?ala al-zunbiriyya (Zadjdjadii, 
op. cit., 8-10; Marzubani, Muktabas, 288; Kifti, 
Indah, ii, 358 1., etc.; A. Fischer, in A volume of 
oriental studies presented to E.G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 150-6). He is also reproached with being a 
pederast and fond of date-wine (mabidh) (Marzub4ni, 
Muktabas, 284, 289; Yakit, Udabaé?, vi, 185, 194, 
198). 

Al-Kisa’i’s authority as a Kur4n-reader was 
generally recognised, both at the court and among 
the public of Baghdad, al-Rakka and elsewhere 
(Ta’rikh Baghdad, xi, 403). At first, he represented 
the reading of his teacher Hamza al-Zayyat [g.v.], 
but in the course of time he developed his own 
(Fihrist, 30). How highly al-Kisa’I's reading was 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it became the 
seventh of the seven canonical readings [see 41RAa]. 


Probably his reading was as little established by its 
reader, al-Kisa7I, as were the others by their 
readers. This was first done by al-Kisa7i’s pupil 
Ab ‘SUbayd {¢.v.], when he compiled 32 &ira7at. 
As in parallel cases, the Mufradat al-Kis@i, which 
exists in Ms. Tehran University 4867,1 (M. T. Danish- 
Pazhih, xiv, 3897), could be a later extract from 
the Shatibiyya, the Taysir or a similar work (see 
R. Sellheim, Materialien zur arabischen Literatur- 
geschichte, Wiesbaden 1976, i, 38 f.). 

Of al-Kisa’I's 14 or r5 works enumerated in the 
Fihrist, 65 {f., 165—for some of them, see Azhari, 
Tahdhib, 15 ff. and Zubaydi, Tabakdt, 278 (or should 
we read Stbawayh here instead of al-Kisa°1?)—noth- 
ing apparently has come down to us. According to 
the titles, they were devoted to questions of gram- 
mar, lexicography and the Kur’an, and also of poe- 
try, of which he allegedly did not have much know- 
ledge (YSkit, Udabd’, v, 193; Ibn Khallikan, ii, 
457). According to Brockelmann, I, 118, S I, 178, 
three other treatises which are connected with his 
name and are lacking in the enumeration of the 
Fihrist, have been preserved: Risdla fi lahn al-“dmma 
(ed. Brockelmann, in ZA, xiii (1898), 20-46; cf. 
Th. Néldeke, ibid,, 111-15, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, 
Cairo 1925, and R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Lahn al-“amma, 
Cairo 1967, 111 f.); Kitab al-Mutashabih fi'l-Kur’an 
(other mss, e.g. in Zahiriyya (“Izzet Hasan, Kur’an, 
391], Chester Beatty [A. J. Arberry, 3165,1} or Bagh- 
dad, Awkaf (SA. al-Djubirt, i, 144, no. 433); a remark 
on the faldk formula in a verse (British Museum 
(Ch, Rieu, Supplement 1203, 12}), preserved in detail 
in Zadjdjadil, op. cit., 338-42 (for similar traditions, 
see e.g, Marzubini, Muktabas, 285, Ta’rikhk Baghdad, 
xi, 406), 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article): G. Fligel, Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862 (reprint: Nendeln 
1966), 121-6; Brockelmann, I, 1171., S I, 177 £.; 
O. Rescher, A briss der arabischen L teraturgeschichte, 
Stuttgart 1933, il, 167-72; M. Makhzimi, Madrasa 
al-Kafa*, Cairo 1958, 77[f., 97-119, passim; 
H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, Beirut 1961, 
i, index; Sh. Dayt, al-Maddéris al-nahwiyya, Cairo 
1968, 172-91; NGldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des Qor., 





iii, 180 f., index; many sources are mentioned in: | 


Kh. Zirikll, al-A‘lam, Cairo 1955, v, 93 £.; *U. R. 
Kahbala, Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, Damascus 1959, 
vii, 84; M. SA. Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab*, Tabriz 
(ca. 1347/1969), v, 52-6. The main sources are: 
al-Bukhart, al-Ta°rikh al-kabir, Haydarabad 1959, 
iii, 2, 268; Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma‘drif, Géttingen 
1850, 270 (Cairo 1960, 545); Abu ‘I-Tayyib al- 
Lughawi, Maratib al-nakwiyyin, Cairo 1955, 74 f.; 
2nd ed., Cairo 1974, 120f.; al-Marzubdnl, al- 
MubStabas, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1964, 283-91; al- 
Azhari, Tahdhib al-lugha (introd.) in MO, xiv 
(x920), 15f.; al-Zubaydl, Tabakdt al-nahwiyyin 
wa'l-lughawiyyin, Cairo 1954, 138-42; 2nd ed., 
Cairo 1973, 127-30; Fihrist, 29f., 65f., 165; 
al-Dani, al-Taysir fi 'l-kira?ai al-sab‘, Istanbul- 
Leipzig 1930, 7; al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Tarikh 
Baghdad xi, 403-15; Sam‘Anl, fol. 482a-b; Ibn al- 
Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibbd?, Cairo 1967, 67-75 (with 
references to other sources); Yakit, Udabd?, v, 
183-200; al-Kifti, Inba@h al-ruwat ‘ala anbdh al- 
nufidt, Cairo 1952, ii, 256-74 (with indications of 
other sources); Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1948, ii, 
457 1., no. 406; Ibn al-Djazari, Ghayat al-nihdya 
fi fabagat al-kurra?, Cairo-Leipzig 1933, i, 535-493 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, Haydarabad 1326/ 
1908, 313; Suydtl, Bughya, 336 f. (Cairo 1964, ii, 
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162-4); al-Dawid!, Tabakdt al-mufassirin, Cairo 
1972, i, 399-403. (R. Sertwerm) 
> (see LiBAs). 

KISA?l, Mapip at-Din Asu 'L-Hasan, a Persian 
poet of the second half of the 4th/1oth century. In 
some later sources his Aunya is given as Abi Ishak, 
but the form given above can be found already in an 
early source like the Cahdr makdéla, The Dumyat 
al-kasr by al-Bakharzi contains a reference to the 
“solitary ascetic” (al-mudjtahid al-mukim bi-nafsihi) 
Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘All b, Muhammad al-Kisi°1 of Marw 
who might very well be identical with this poet (cf. 
A. Ates, giriy to his edition of Kitéb Tarcuman al- 
balaga, 97 1.), The pen name Kis’? would, according 
to ‘Awfi, refer to the ascetic way of life adopted by 
the poet, but it can also be explained otherwise, 
e.g. as a nisba derived from the trade of tailoring. 
From the very beginning the title al-Hakim has been 
attached to his name. 

His origin from Marw is confirmed by the early 
sources. It is also certain that he made at least a 
part of his career as a poet in that city. In one of his 
poems, a lament of old age, he has inserted a precise 
dating of his birth: Caharshamba, 26 Shawwal 341 
(Wednesday, 16 March 953) as well as the statement 
that he had reached the age of fifty. From this 
poem, the conclusion has been dravn that he 
must have died in or shortly after the year 391/ 
tooo-z. The actual date of his death is, however, 
unknown. 

The diwan of Kisa?i was stil] extant in the 6th/rath 
century, After that time, its transmission appears to 
have been discontinued. Hardly any complete poem 
has survived. The fragments that have been collected 
so far from a great variety of sources are generally 
not longer than a few lines. It is, therefore, difficult 
to assess the statements concerning the nature of his 
work that have been made both by ancient and mod- 
ern writers. It can be regarded as certain, anyhow, 
that Kisa’I did enjoy a great reputation as a religious 
poet during the two centuries following upon his 
death as well as in his own lifetime. ‘Awfi describes 
him in the first place as a poet who practised the 
genres of devotional poetry (zuid) and religious ad- 
monition (wa‘z), and quotes a few specimens of his 
eulogies (mandkid) on the members of the House of 
the Prophet. The Kitdb al-Nakd, an apology of the 
Imam! $hi‘a written about the middle of the 6th/ 
t2th century, establishes Kisii with some emphasis 
as a ShI‘I poet. 

The Ismalf poet Nasir-i Khusraw (died ca. 465/ 
1072), who cultivated the same genres as Kisa%i, 
acknowledged his indebtedness to this predecessor, 
indirectly, by using a claim to the superiority of his 
own poems over those by Kisa’l as a topos of the 
epilogue in a number of kasidas. As E. G, Browne 
has pointed out, these instances of poetical fakhr 
need not be taken as evidence of a sectarian contro- 
versy between these two poets (as it had been sug- 
gested by H. Ethé). The opposite conclusion reached 
by Sa‘id Nafisi—namely, that they both belonged to 
the same branch of the Shi‘a—is equally untenable. 
The exchange of poems between Kisi7I and Nasir-i 
Khusraw quoted by Rida-Kull Khan Hidayat from 
the Khuldsat al-ash‘dr by Taki Kashi, is an ana- 
chronistic forgery made up from poems that actually 
belong to the diwdn of the latter only. 

The paucity of the primary sources available now 
does not permit us to estimate how far Kisa’I spe- 
cialised in the writing of religious poetry. It is also 
impossible to define the social groups to which he 
addressed himself in these poems. It is evident, on 
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the other hand, that he did not stay aloof entirely {| 


from the profane practice of poetry. He was patron- 
ised by a minister of the Samanid amir Nah b. 
Mansiir, and in his later days he wrote at least one 
panegyric ode to Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazna. ‘Awfi 
praises his descriptions and quotes several specimens 
which show that Kis4*I used all the poetical themes 
current in his age. 

Bibliography: The fragments of Kisa*I's po- 
etry were collected for the first time by Ethé, Die 
Lieder des Kis@%, in SB Bayr. Akad. (1874), ii, 
133-53. This collection, based on manuscripts of a 
number of fadhkiras, is now outdated. More ma- 
terial has come to light from various other sources, 
such as dictionaries and madjm#‘a-manuscripts. 
New collections have been published, in particular 
by M, Dabir-Siyaki, Gandj-i bdz-ydfta, ii, and 
Pishdhangan-i shi‘r-i parst, Tehran 1351/1972; see 
also Lughat-ndma, no, 182 (1351/1972), s.v. Kis@i, 
The most important primary sources on his life 
and work are of Nasir al-Din, al-Kazwini al-Razi, 
Kitab al-Nakd, ed. Djalal al-Din Muhaddith-i 
Urmawi, Tehran 1331/1952, 252, 628; Muham- 
mad b. ‘Umar al-Radfiyani, Tardjumdan al-balagha, 
ed. A. Ates, Istanbul 1940, printed text 13, 22, 46, 
47, 104; Asadi, Lughat-i Furs, ed. M. Dabir- 
Siy4ki, Tehran 1336/1957, passim; Nasir-i Khus- 
raw, Diwdn-i ash‘ar, ed. Nasrat Allah Takawl, 
Tehran 1348/1969, passim; Nizami ‘Aridi, Cahar 
makdla, Tehran 1955-6, main 44, ta‘likat 89-97; 
‘Awfi, Lubdb, ed. E.G, Browne, ii, 33-9; ed. 
S. Nafisi, Tehran 1335/1956, 270-4, la‘likdt 660-8; 
Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft iklim, Tehran 1340/1961, 
ii, 7-9; Lutf-‘Ali Beg Adhar, Ataskkada, lith. 
Bombay 1299 A.H., 136; Rida Kull Khan Hidayat, 
Madjma‘ al-fusahé’, lith, Tehran 1295 A.H., i, 
482-5. See further Ethé, in Gr. I. Ph., ii, 281 £.; 
Browne, LHP, ii, 160-4; B. Furizanfar, Kisai-yt 
Marwasi, in Arman, i (1309/1930) 27-34 (= 
Madjm@‘a-yi makdlat wa ask“ar, Tehran 1351/1972, 
1-7); idem, Sukhan wa sukhanwardn*, Tehran 
1350/1971, 38-42; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Jrdnshahr, i 
(1340 A.H.), 337-41; ‘All Kawim, Armaghdn, 
xxiv (1328/1949) 241-51; Dh. Safa, Ta?rikh-i 
adabiyyat dar Iran‘, i, Tehran 1342/1963, 441-9. 

(J. H. Kramers-[J. T. P. pe Brurjx)) 

at-KISA°l, SAum Kisas aL-Anpryd’, unknown 
author of a famous Arabic work on the lives of 
the prophets and pious men prior to Muhammad. 
Some small passages of this book were first edited in 
1898 by I. Eisenberg in his thesis on Muhammad b. 
“Abd Allah al-Kisa’I, A complete edition was pub- 
lished in 1922. 

In his thesis, Eisenberg tried to prove that the 
author of the Kisas al-anbiyd? was the well-known 
philologist al-Kis4’I, to whom H4rdn al-Rashid had 
entrusted the education of his sons al-Amin and 
al-Ma’min. But what renders this identification 
impossible is that Ibn an-Nadim in his Fihrist does 
not make any allusion to any book of the philologist, 
the contents of which could have been the legends of 
the old prophets; furthermore, the name of al-Kis47I 
the philologist is Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘All b. Hamza, 
and not Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah, as indicated 
in the text edited by I. Eisenberg. Thus the identity 
of the author of the Kisas al-anbiyd? remains an 
enigma, 

Moreover, recent enquiries into the subject have 
proved that the legends of the prophets as written 
down in the numerous manuscripts of al-Kisa’i's 
Kisas al-anbiya’ belong to the popular narrative 
tradition of mediaeval Islam and can be compared 





with works such as the romance of ‘Antar, so far as 
the narrative style is concerned. So it would be of 
little use to search for an individual author al-Kisat 
who could have compiled the Kisas al-anbiyd? at a 
certain date; he is as vague a figure as the narrator 
al-Asma‘l in the romance of ‘Antar. The mediaeval 
story-tellers (Aussds (see KAss]) apparently held al- 
Kisa’t’s Kisas al-anbiyd in high esteem; but they 
were not anxious to preserve one standardised text 
of the legends. It is for this reason that the manu- 
scripts, the oldest of which date from the early 7th/ 
r3th century, differ considerably in size, contents, 
and even arrangement of the stories, 

The legends of the pre-Islamic prophets as related 
in these compilations under al-Kisa’I’s name, or 
handed down unto us in many other anonymous 
manuscripts, must be considered as the vivid ex- 
pression of the religious feeling of the average mediae- 
val Muslim, It is in this respect that al-Kisa°I’s Kisas 
al-anbiyd are sources of great value for scholars who 
want to carry out further investigations of the 
popular religious life of the Islamic world, a task 
which has been somewhat neglected up till now. 

Bibliography: Eisenberg, Die Prophetenlegen- 
den des Muhammad ben ‘Abdallah al-Kis@t, diss., 

Berne 1898; Kisai, Kisas al-anbiyd’, ed. Eisenberg, 

Leiden 1922; T. Nagel, Die Qisas al-anbiyd’?—ein 

Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, diss., 

Bonn 1967; J. Pauliny, Einige Bemerkungen zu 

den Werken “Qisas al-anbiyd” in der arabischen 

Literatur, in Graecolatina et Orientalia, i (1969), 

111-23; idem, Kisa@is Werk Qisas al-anbiyd?, in 

ibid., (1970), 191-282; idem, Literarischer Charakter 

des Werkes Kisa@is Kitab Qisas al-anbiyd?, in ibid., 

iii (1972), 107-26. (T. Nacet) 

KISANGANI, the former Stanleyville, is a city 
now of well over 250,000 inhabitants, the third 
city in Zaire, and the capital of the province of 
Upper Zaire, formerly Province Orientale. The most 
important urba:. centre in north-eastern Zaire, it is 
situated on the bend of the river Zaire, formerly 
called Lualaba (upstream) and Congo (downstream 
from the city), just where it turns west and a few 
miles north of the equator. 

In 1877, Henry Morton Stanley set up camp here 
to rest from the exhausting weeks during which he 
negotiated the seven cataracts still called Stanley 
Falls. In 1882, Hamed Muhammad al-Murjebi, better 
known as Tippu Tibb [¢.v.], founded a town on the 
northern shore of the island in the Zaire river that 
was formed by a creek called the Abibu. The new 
settlers, about 1500 in number and all nominal 
Muslims, called their town Kisangani, Swahili for 
“On the sandbank”. In 1883, Stanley returned with 
instructions from King Leopold II to found a govern- 
ment station at the upper end of the navigable part 
of the Congo river. This became Stanleyville, with 
its centre on the right bank just north of the original 
Kisangani. By that time the Muslims (called “Les 
Arabisés” by the administration) had settled on the 
left bank, calling their new town Kisingitini, Swahili 
for “On the threshold”. Their language of culture 
and literature is Swahili; their tribal background is 
mainly Kusu, Tetela and Genia, the Genia (Wagenia) 
being the original inhabitants of Wanie Rusari or 
Wanye Lesali, the island of which Kisangani formed 
part. Stanleyville became an important trading 
centre, exporting coffee, cocoa, palm oil, timber and 
ivory. Modern Kisangani has a university; it was 
part of the policy of authenticity of President 
Mobutu to replace the name Stanleyville by 
Kisangani as the name for the whole city. 
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The Muslims flourished with the city. More 
adaptable to urban culture and more conscious 
of their cultural dignity than the tribal peoples, 
they were more self-confident in their attitude 
vis-a-vis the Europeans, since their religion claimed 
equality with Christianity. The Belgian Congo gov- 
ernment tried to restrict the activities of the Muslim 
missionaries, but could not prevent Islam from 
spreading to the country districts south of the 
city. The Muslims called themselves Waungwana 
“free men", the name by which all the Swahili 
peoples once called themselves, Their language is 
called Kiungwana, a dialect of Swahili (g.v.]. This 
Swahili became the lingua franca of the entire coun- 
try east of the Lomami river. 

Always rebellious against the colonial administra- 
tion, the Muslims were among the first groups to 
form a nationalist party about the time of indepen- 
dence, sc. the Mouvement National Congolais, from 
which the late Patrice Lumumba drew an important 
part of his support (he was a Tetela himself). No 
longer isolated, the Muslims in Kisangani, although 
they number only some 10,000, are in contact with, 
and receive support from, those in Egypt, Arabia 
and Pakistan. Two neighbouring states, Uganda and 
the Central African Empire, have been ruled by 
Islamic governments until 1979. 

Bibliography: J.-P. Rossie, Bibliographic com- 
mentée de la communauté musulmane au Zaire des 
origines d 1975, in Les Cahiers du CEDAF, no. 6 
(1976), 38 pp.; L'’Evolution de la communauté 
musulmane de 1964 a 1975 dans la presse Zairoise, 
in ibid., pp. 29-37. On Tippu Tibb and Stanley, 
see F. Bontinck, L'autobiographie de Hamed ben 
Mohammed el-Murjebi Tippo Tip (ca. 1840-1905), 
in Academie Royale de Sciences d’Outre-Mer, Classe 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Nouvelle Série, 
XLU/4, Brussels 1974, with bibl. on pp. 25-39. A 
specimen of the liturgical literature can be found 
in J. Knappert, A Swahili Islamic prayer from 
Zaire, in Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica (1973), 
197-206. Crawford Young, Islam au Congo, in 
Etudes Congolaises, x/5 (Kinshasa, 1967), 14-31, 
updates the following: A. Abel, Les musulmans 
noirs du Maniema, in Correspondence a'Orient, 
Centre pour l'Etude des Problémes du Monde 
Musulman Contemporain, Brussels 1960, 160 pp.; 
perhaps the most important work on the Muslims 
in Zaire. F. M. de Thier, Singhitini, la Stanleyville 
musulmane, Publications de Centre pour I'Etude 
des Problémes du Monde Musuiman Contemporain, 
Brussels 1963, is the only work that deals specifi- 
cally with the history of Stanleyville- Kisangani. 
The Wagenia (who call themselves Waenya) have 
been described by A. F. Droogers, De Gevaarlijke 
Reis. Jongensinitiatie bij de Wagenia van Kisangani, 
Amsterdam 1974. (J. Ksaprert) 
KISAS (a.), synonymous with kawad, retaliation 

(“settlement”, not “cutting off’ or “prosecution”), 
according to Muslim law is applied in cases of killing, 
and of wounding which do not prove fatal, called in 
the former case fisds fi 'I-nafs (blood-vengeance) 
and in the latter fisds fi-ma din al-nafs. 

1. For kisds among the pagan Arabs see Well- 
hausen, este arabischen Heidentums*, 186 ff.; 
Procksch, Uber die Blulrache bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern und Mohammeds Stellung zu thr; the col- 
lection of essays Zum dltesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volker. Fragen sur Rechtsvergleichung, gestellt von 
Th. Mommsen, Sections v-vii; and Juynboll, Hand- 
buch des islamischen Gesetzes, 284 ff. 
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bloodvengeance of Arab paganism—in which in con- 
trast to the unlimited blood feud, definite retaliation, 
although not always on the person of the doer him- 
self, forms the essential feature of the vengeance (cf. 
Procksch, op. cit., 6 and n. 5)—is a divine ordinance 
with the limitation assumed to be obvious, that 
only the doer himself can be slain: Kur’4n XVII, 
35; XXV, 68; VI, 152 (cf. Katt, i, 1; in these pas- 
sages only the jus talionis can be understood by the 
right to kill another; already in XVII, 35 the avenger 
of blood is forbidden to kill any one other than the 
guilty one); Il, 173 ff. (before Ramadan of the year 
2): “To you who are believers the kisds is prescribed 
for the slain, the freeman for the freeman, the slave 
for the slave and the woman for the woman; but if 
anyone is pardoned anything by his brother, he shall 
be dealt with equitably... and pay him compensa- 
tion as best he can. This is an indulgence and mercy 
from your Lord. But he who commits a transgression 
after this shall be severely punished. In kisds you 
have life, you of understanding..." (the first verse 
says that a free man can only be slain for a free man, 
a slave for a slave and for a woman only a woman 
{but probably a slave or a woman for a free man, 
but this is not expressly stated and must be deduced], 
naturally, of course, only the guilty one, and that in 





| all other cases the payment of compensation (diya) 





takes place. This is an extension of what is presumed 
in the earlier passages: the treatment of the free 
man in relation to the slave is a matter of course, 
according to old Arab views, and that of the woman, 
which cannot be completely explained from them, 
represents an independent decision of Muhammad's 
based on them (there is quite a different interpreta- 
tion of the verse in Procksch, op. cit., 75 n. 5), The 
commentators had difficulty in reconciling the pas- 
sage with later developments (cf. below, 4). Only 
one explanation, thrust into the background and 
later completely abandoned, interprets the verse 
quite correctly, but makes it abrogated by v. 49 
(see below). By “prescribed” is meant not a duty but 
a rule not to be transgressed; pardon is the abandon- 
ment of kisds with a demand for compensation in- 
stead; the law is described as an indulgence and 
mercy and life-giving in contrast to the often un- 
limited blood-feud of pagan times, because only the 
guilty one is slain and the life of the innocent thus 
preserved); v. 49 (after the first encounter with the 
Medinan Jews, but before the outbreak of open 
hostilities): “‘and we have prescribed for them (the 
Jews) in it (the Torah): a life for a life, an eye for an 
eye, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth fora 
tooth, and &isés for wounds; but if anyone remits it, 
it is an atonement for him (i.e. for his sins) . . .” (this 
verse of course does not cancel II, 273). In the years 
3-5, with IV, 94 ff. there came the distinction be- 
tween deliberate and accidental killing (cf. KaTL, i, 1); 
in this the application of Risds is excluded. In II, 190 
(before the campaign of the year 6), hisds is used 
metaphorically in the sense of retaliation of like with 
like (in the case of disregard for the holy territory 
and month by the enemy). 

3. The facts gathered from the Siva, the records 
of the life of Muhammad, are in agreement with this. 
In the so-called constitution of the community at 
Medina, which belongs to the early Medinan period, 
it is laid down that if any one slays a believer and is 
convicted (proof of guilt in a trial before the authority 
—Mubammad—is therefore required as a condition 
for the carrying out of fisds), talion takes place even 
if the avenger of the blood of the siain man declares 


2. Muhammad takes it for granted that the , himself satisfied; all believers must be against the 
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murderer and must take an active part against him. 
Here the fisdés is brought from the sphere of tribal 
life into that of the religious-political community 
(umma), which finds an echo in the law, not however 
to be taken literally, that believers are one another's 
blood-avengers for their blood spilt for the sake of 
Allib; but it is also throughout recognised as a 
personal vengeance, as is also laid down in the case 
of the Medina Jews, and no-one is to be prevented 
from avenging a wound. A limitation of kisd¢, logical 
from the standpoint of the wma, lies in the fact 
that the believer is forbidden in the ordinance of the 
community to kill a Muslim on account of an un- 
believer, On two occasions, when Muslims had killed 
heathens who had however treaties with Muhammad, 
he did not allow kisds to be made “because they were 
heathen” (this does not in any way follow from the 
ordinance of the community), and even paid the 
compensation himself; his utterance regarding the 
possibility of Risds & propos of the second of these 
cases is, however, illogical. On two occasions, also 
for political reasons, he obtained the acceptance of 
compensation when the avenger of blood undoubtedly 
had the claim to &isds, but in one case he cursed the 
murderer—again an illogical attitude. Muhammad in 
his turn after the capture of Mecca, in keeping with 
the regulation of the ordinance of the community, 
abandoned his claim to compensation for the slaying 
of a nephew of his, which had taken place during the 
heathen period. In this connection, he is said to have 
laid down the principle that any blood-guilt attaching 
to a Muslim dating from the period of heathendom 
was to be disregarded (cf. att, i, 2). But Mubam- 
mad also intensified the operation of kigds, and on 
two occasions had the murderer executed, when there 
were aggravating circumstances, without offering the 
avenger of blood the choice between kisds and com- 
pensation; the proscription and execution of mur- 
derers who were also murtadds [q.v.; cf. KATL, ii, 5), 
is however to be interpreted differently; from every- 
thing, it is clear that Muhammad also supervised 
the carrying out of kisds, 

Taking the evidence of the Kur?’4n and the Sira 
together, it is evident that Muhammad did not 
recognise the blood-feud, but allowed Aisds to survive 
as personal vengeance. Moreover, he subjected its 
application to certain limitations and endeavoured 
to free it from tribal customs of pagan times, all 
important advances by which it was brought nearer 
in character to a punishment. That Mubammad at 
the same time, according to the demands of the 
individual case, sometimes gave decisions deviating 
from his own rules, is intelligible. 

4. Among the traditions (hadiths) is one that 
must be genuine, according to which Mubammad 
had a Jew, who had smashed the bead of a Muslim 
djariya (slave girl or young woman) with a stone, 
killed in the same way, because in this case there 
was no question of an avenger of blood. At a later 
period when Kur?an, II, 173 (cf. 2. above) was inter- 
preted in a new way, the attempt was made to see 
in it evidence that a man might be killed as hisds 
for a woman, without observing that the tradition 
referred to an unbeliever while the Kur*4n passage 
was only concerned with Muslims, But this Kuranic 
prescription regarding the woman was very early 
neglected and interpreted differently; it is true that 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, al-Hasan al-Basri, ‘Ata? and 
“Ikrima are quoted as representatives of the Kur’4nic 
view that a man cannot be put to death for a woman 
(al-Zamakhshari on Kur’4n, Il, 173) but Sa‘id b. 
al-Musayyab, al-Sha‘bl, Ibrahim al-NakhaT and 


IKatada had held the opposite view (#bid.), and the 
latter opinion prevails in the law-schools without any 
opposition (al-Zamakhsbari’s statements on the point 
are not quite accurate); at the same time it is re- 
markable that traditions expressing the rejected 
view are hardly to be found. From the point of 
view of the difference of opinion in the law- 
schools, the following is important. For the view 
that kisds could be inflicted on several, on account 
of one individual, if they had committed the crime 
jointly, no unambiguous tradition could be found. 
Those who held this opinion had therefore to rely 
on a tradition which does not at all prove what it is 
said to, and were only able to quote in support 
(alleged) decisions of old authorities. Their opponents 
naturally pointed out this flaw. The question how 
the hisdés is to be executed is also disputed; the 
champions of the view that it is to be inflicted in the 
same manner as the slaying, quote the tradition 
mentioned above, while those who insist upon execu- 
tion with the sword in every case rely upon a saying 
of Mubammad's. There are also varying opinions as 
to whether a man can be put to death on proof by 
kasdma (cf. 5. below), and ancient authorities are 
quoted for both; the historical truth is perhaps that 
Mubammad wished to apply kasdma in a case of 
bloodshed and when it could not be managed, paid 
compensation himself; besides it is said (certainly 
wrongly) that he confirmed fasdma as it existed in 
the period of heathendom. Among other traditions, 
mention may be made of the story that among the 
children of Israel there was only &isés and no pos- 
sibility of paying compensation (this is wrongly cited 
in explanation of Kur?4n, II, 174) and that Mubam- 
mad granted the blood-avenger’s request to abandon 
claim to Risas, laid great stress on forgiveness, and 
even asked him to do so (cf. above 3.—in these his- 
torically certain cases, however, his attitude was in- 
fluenced by purely political considerations); finally, 
we are told that he who raises a claim for blood 
without cause is one of the men most hateful to 
God. Other traditions agree with the regulations 
mentioned and still to be mentioned, and need not 
therefore be quoted, especially as the Aadiths on this 
subject are collected in Guillaume, The traditions of 
Islam, 107 ff. 

Summing up the results of the traditions as the 
expression of opinion of authoritative circles of 
Islam in the early period, we must notice in contrast 
to Mubammad'’s period the important change in the 
treatment of women, which marks an undeniable 
advance, just as the request for forgiveness is evi- 
dence of a loftier point of view. 

5. The &isds fi 'l-nafs according to the Shari<a, 
In the cases of illegal slaying noted in the article 
KATL, i, 5-7, bisds comes into operation, ie. the 
next-of-kin of the slain man, who in this capacity is 
called wali *l-dam (“avenger of blood"’) has the right 
to kill the guilty man under certain conditions. From 
what has been said above, it is obvious that this 
punishment still partakes for the most part of the 
character of personal vengeance; this is also clearly 
seen in the regulations—disputed in points of detail— 
prescribed for the case when the avenger in any way 
mutilates the murderer and only occasionally the idea 
of punishment by an authority for the sake of justice 
crops up, (Thus in all cases of culpable, illegal slaying 
in which fisds cannot take place, ta‘sir intervenes; 
the competent authority is therefore regarded as the 
wali of one who has no wali; therefore anyone who 
kills a dhimmt, mu‘dhad (an unbeliever connected 
with the Muslim state by a treaty) or a musta’min 
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(an unbeliever who enters a Muslim country after 
being given a safe conduct) must, according to Malik, 
be put to death and the wali has no right to abandon 
claim to hisés. On the other hand, however, it is 
laid down that anyone who kills a wak/f slave goes 
scot-free). But that this point of view is found at 
all is a step forward, for Muhammad's decisions in 
this connection (cf. above, 3) were only dictated by 
the demands of the individual case; in other matters 
also, in certain points we see a loftier attitude 
adopted, at least in some of the schools, 

For the application of &isds, the fulfillment of the 
following conditions is necessary: (1) The life of the 

person slain must be absolutely secured by the 
Sharia; this is the case with a Muslim, dhimmi and 
mu‘ahad, at least so long as they are in the Dar 
al-Islam [g.v.], and Dar al-Suth [q.v.] (in the case of 
the slaying of a Muslim prisoner in the Dar al-Harb 
{g.v.], it is unanimously agreed that there is no 
kisas, and for the slaying of another Muslim there is 
no kisds, according to the Hanafi school; there are 
corresponding regulations for the dhimmi and mu‘d- 
had) in contrast to the musta’min, murtadd and 
harbi (but kisaés may be inflicted on a murtadd if he 
kills another murtadd, and Malik makes hisds the 
general rule if anyone kills a murtadd, without the 
authority of the Imim). This point of view is to be 
distinguished from the conception of the illegality of 
the slaying (cf. KaTL, i, 5) although the two ideas 
have a certain amount in common; the killing of a 
musta?min is illegal, but there is no kisds (apart from 
the special case just mentioned), (2) The slain man 
must not be a descendant of the slayer, nor the slave 
of the slave of one of his descendants, nor must 
there be a descendant of the slayer among the heirs 
of the slain man. (3) It is further taken for granted 
that the man when he committed the deed was of 
years of discretion and was in full possession of his 
faculties, (4) The further conditions are disputed (cf. 
below). 

Any alteration in these relations of the doer after 
the deed makes no difference to the old blood-guilt 
(it is, however, to be noted that the adoption of 
Islam by a harbi wipes out all previous blood-guilt) 
with the exception of lunacy (in which case &isds 
cannot be inflicted), nor does, for example, an 
alteration in the relations of the slain man after the 
doer has decided on the deed but before it is actually 
committed (but there are various views on this 
point). If one of several men who have slain someone 
jointly cannot be put to death for one or other of 
these reasons, the others also escape Aisds; this is 
also the case if a further reason for killing leads to 
the action of the slayer, If the slayer dies before 
kisds is carried out, all claim by the avenger of blood 
ceases according to Ab Hanifa and Malik; according 
to al-Shafil and Ahmad b. Hanbal, compensation 
can still be claimed, 

Malik, al-Shafil and Ahmad b. Hanbal further 
demand, before fisds can be allowed, in addition to 
the conditions mentioned, that the slain man is at 
least the equal of the slayer as regards Islam and 
liberty, so that they certainly uphold Muhammad's 
intentions, while the Hanafis—of course interpreting 
differently the evidence cited—take no account of 
this, and therefore occupy an undoubtedly higher 
position. A particular view of Malik’s has already 
been mentioned. According to Malik, the slayer can 
further be put to death, if he has deliberately slaugh- 
tered his descendant, and this view is also admitted 
in the Shafi school, Several may be put to death 
for the killing of one, according to Abi Hanifa, 


Malik and al-Shafi‘l, if they have done the deed to- 
gether, provided the part taken by each was such 
that if he had acted alone, the result would have been 
the same (M&lik alone excluded kasdma (cf. below) 
on the basis of which, according to him, only a single 
individual can be put to death). There is unanimity 
on the point that anyone who has killed several people 
is liable to fisds; on the question whether com- 
pensation has also to be paid there are different 
views. 

Kisds can only be applied after definite proof of 
guilt is brought. The procedure of proof in a murder 
trial is essentially the same as in another case; in 
Kisds fi 'l-nafs there is however also the old Arab 
institution of the kasama (cf. kasam and Goldziher, 
Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Rechiswissenschaft, viii, 412 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums*, 187 ff.) 
which Islam allowed to survive (ef. above); ac- 
cording to Malik, Ahmad b. Hanbal and al-Shafi‘’s 
earlier opinion, hisdés can be inflicted on the accused 
(but according to Malik on one only) if the kasdma 
is performed and the other conditions are fulfilled; 
according to Abii Hanifa and the later view of al- 
Shafi‘l, which became predominant in his school, he 
has only to pay compensation; among the Shafi‘l's, 
with the limitation that he may be put to death if 
in the course of the trial the accuser swears to his 
guilt twice with fifty oaths each time. If the person 
entitled to inflict Aisés does so without previous 
judicial proof he is punished with fa‘zir, 

The execution of kisdés is open to the avenger of 
blood, and according to Abia’ Hanlfa consists in be- 
heading with the sword or a similar weapon; if the 
avenger slays in another fashion he is punished with 
ta‘sir, but not imprisoned. According to Malik and 
al-Shafil, the guilty person, with certain limitations, 
is killed in the same way as he killed his victim; 
both views are given by Ahmad b, Hanbal, 

Kisdés takes place—among other conditions—only 
when the next of kin (wali) of the slain man or the 
owner of the slain man, if he was a slave, demands 
it. If there are several (equally nearly related) 
avengers of blood, all must express this desire; if 
one of them remits fisds, the refusal affects all. 
Views are divided on the case where the avenger of 
blood (or one of several) can give no definite ex- 
pression of opinion. The wali, or the wounded man 
before he dies if the case occurs, is permitted to remit 
the &isds and he is even urgently recommended to 
do so, either in return for the payment of compensa- 
tion or for another equivalent or for nothing. There 
are many special regulations on detailed points and 
many differences of opinion between the schools 
of law. 

6. Kisas fi-ma din al-nafs according to the Shari‘a. 
If any one deliberately (with ‘amd, opposite of khaf?; 
cf, KATL, i, 5) and illegally (this excludes the wounding 
of one who tries to murder or injure or rob a fellow- 
man, if it is not possible to repel him otherwise; it is 
for example permitted to strike someone in the eyes 
or throw something in the eyes of a man who forces 
his way into another's house without permission) has 
inflicted an injury, not fatal, which could be inflicted 
on the doer’s person in an exactly similar way (what 
is meant by this is very fully discussed in the Fikh 
books), he is liable to kisds on the part of the wounded 
man, (except that Malik makes it be inflicted by an 
expert), if the conditions necessary for carrying out 
the hisds fi 'l-nafs are present with the following 
modifications: according to Abi’ Hanifa, hisds fi-ma 
din al-nafs is not carried out between man and 
woman or slaves among themselves, but it is accord- 
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ing to Malik, al-ShafiS and Ahmad b, Hanbal; Aba 
Hanffa and Malik further allow no kisds fi-md din 
al-nafs between free men and slaves. According to 
Malik, al-Shafit and Ahmad b. Hanbal, this hisds is 
inflicted for one on several, but not according to 
Aba Hanifa. A sound limb may not be amputated 
for an unsound one; if the guilty person has lost the 
limb, there can of course be no fisds. In the case 
where he loses it after committing the deed, there 
is a corresponding difference of opinion, as in the 
case of his death before the execution of hisds fi 
*L-nafs. 

The further regulations correspond to those quoted 
in section 5. 

7. If retribution is not permitted or if the person 
entitled to hisds voluntarily remits his claim, com- 
pensation may nevertheless be demanded; for an 
unlawful slaying, the blood money (diya [g.v.]) is to 
be paid to the avenger(s) of blood, in an unlawful 
but not mortal wounding, according to the particular 
case either the full diya or a definite part of it or a 
contribution defined by the law (arsh) or a percentage 
of the diya laid down by the judge (the so-called 
hukiima) to the injured person; all this, of course, on 
the supposition that the slain or wounded man was 
a free man. If he is a slave, his value must be made 
good. If the culprit is a slave, his owner has to pay 
these contributions for him; he can however escape 
by handling over the slave (parallel in the Romano- 
Celtic institution of in noxam dedere; cf. e.g. Girard, 
Nouvelle Revue Historique (1887), 440 ff.). 

8. Of the regulations of the Shi‘a fikh books, 
which need not be gone into fully here as they are 
essentially the same as the Sunni, we need only 
mention that among the Twelver Imamis, for ex- 
ample, it is taught that if a man has killed a woman, 
kisds can be carried out if the wali of the woman 
pays the relatives of the man the difference between 
the bloodmoney on each side; an isolated interpreta- 
tion explains Kur’in, Il, 173, in this way. Here we 
can scarcely have a late effect of the Kur?anic rule 
regarding woman, as similar calculations are also 
made in other cases. 

9. On the practical carrying out of hisds, cf. 
KATL, ii, 10, in which we may note that breaches of 
his regulations are recorded of even the Prophet's 
companions. 
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KISAS at-ANBIYA?’, the “legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets", is the title of several 
works relating the lives of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, the story of Jesus, and some other events 
into which pious heroes or enemies of God are in- 





volved (on the etymology of hissa = “story”, see 
gisga). Very famous and widely-spread books on 
this subject were the ‘Ardis al-madjalis by Abit 
Ishak Abmad al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1036) and the 
different versions of the Kisas written down in the 
name of a certain Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al- Kisii 
(see AL-KISA’!). 

The origins of this type of literature must be 
traced back to pre-Islamic Arabia. Knowledge of 
the tales of the Old and New Testaments and the 
apocrypha must have been transmitted to the Arabs 
through the Jewish influence in Yathrib and through 
Christian missionary work, the effect of which can be 
ascertained not only in the regions close to the 
Byzantine and Sdsanid empires, but also on the 
shores of the Red Sea and in South Arabia (see 
Baumstark, in Islamica, iv (1931), 562 ff.; Altbeim 
and Stiehl, Die Araber in der Alien Welt, iv, 306 ff.; 
vit, 316 ff.). Umayya b, Abi 'I-Salt [g.v.], a poet of 
al-Ta#if and contemporary of Muhammad, seems to 
have made use of some of these oral traditions; there 
are pieces of poetry ascribed to him dealing with 
Abraham, Isaac, the Deluge, etc., though their 
authenticity remains doubtful. 

It was the Prophet of Islam who gave to these 
legends an entirely new meaning, finding the events 
of his own life reflected in them; his vocation for 
prophecy, his being rejected by his own people, the 
impending punishment, which might have meant 
the destruction of his own people. All these psycholo- 
gical implications of the Kur?4nic legends, and their 
didactic aspects, were studied at length by Khala- 
fallah in his book on the Kur’inic art of story- 
telling. From the Muslim point of view, the lives of 
the pre-Islamic prophets are awful examples (‘ibar) 
warning against the evil fate of those who are dis- 
obedient to God and His messengers. Thus the Kisas 
al-anbiyd? became part of universal history, as history 
in general was often considered as a series of ‘ibar 
(cf, Tabarl, Ta*rikh, preface and pre-Islamic period). 

The edifying character of the legends became even 
more stressed when they were separated from his- 
toriography; this was, so far as we know, first done 
by Tha‘labi. Moreover, Tha‘labl’s narrative is mainly 
based on the fafsir-literature. It must be mentioned 
that even in modern times the legends retained their 
importance for edifying sermons, as is proved by 
‘Abd al-Wahhab an-Nadjdjar’s compilation, which 
was published in Egypt in the thirties of this century. 
The wide-spread and various versions of the Kisas 
al-anbiyd’? which were written down in the name of 
al-Kisa7I show another form of this type of literature; 
they are the result of the imaginative art of story- 
telling cultivated by the popular narrators (kussds 
[see xAss]), and they are an abundant source for 
the study of the religious feeling and thinking of the 
average mediaeval Muslim. 

The historical sources allude to the activities of 
the kussds since the first Islamic century, but the 
oldest manuscripts of the popular legends date from 
the 7th/r3th century. In certain circumstances, the 
activities of kussds and the legends of the prophets 
could acquire a political significance; thus the story 
about Moses and Pharaoh was used in the anti- 
Umayyad propaganda, and the early Shi‘is held that 
the history of the Muslim community was similar to 
that of the Israelites during Moses’ lifetime, the 
Shi%s being the equivalents of those few who did 
not apostatise from the true faith when Moses was 
up on Mount Sinai. 
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KISH, Kisusu, the later SHAHR-1 SaBz, a town 
of mediaeval Transoxania, now in the Uzbeki- 
stan SSR and known simply as Shahr, but in early 
times in the region of Soghdia (Ar. Sughd [g.v.]), It 
lay on the upper reaches of the landlocked Khashka 
Dary4 in an area where several streams came down 
from the Sayam and Buttam4n Mountains to the 
east, forming a highly fertile valley, intersected with 
irrigation canals. The town lay on the Samakand- 
Tirmidh high road, two days’ journey from Samar- 
kand; after passing through Kish, this road con- 
tinued for four more days’ journey to the famous 
Iron Gate, the Bozgala defile (see pDAR-t AHANIN] 
which guarded the approaches to the Oxus. Further 
down the Khashka Dary4 Jay Nakhshab or Nasaf or 
Karshi [see KARgHI), a town with which the fortunes 
of Kish were often linked. 

Kish was clearly an important town in pre-Islamic 
Soghdia, and had its own prince. According to 
Ya‘kabl, Buldaén, 290, tr. Wiet, 122, at the time of 
the Arab conquests in the early 2nd/8th century, 
Kish was the chief town of Soghdia and was ac- 
cordingly, by the common process of applying the 
name of a district to its main urban centre, actually 
known as Sughd also, It appears in several Chinese 
sources, ¢.g, in the travel account of the early 7th 
century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang as Kie-siang- 
na; cf. E, Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches from 
eastern Asiatic sources, London 1888, i, 82, and 
Marquart, EranSakr, 55, 303-4, giving various Chinese 
renderings of the town’s name. 

When the Western Turks were defeated in Central 
Asia by the Chinese invasion of 645-8, the Chinese 
forces are said to have penetrated as far as Kish and 
the Iron Gate, after which the whole of Transoxania 
was nominally annexed to the empire and placed 
under the viceroyalty of Firiz, son of the last Sas4nid 
Yazdigird rr. The raid across the Oxus of the Arab 
general Sa‘id b. ‘Uthm4n in 56/676, when according 
to Tabari, ii, 179, the Arabs defeated the Soghdians 
and captured their city, may well have reached to 
Kish rather than to Samarkand (see H. A. R. Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 
19-20, 22). When Qutayba b. Muslim [¢.v.] became 
governor of the East, al-Hadjdjadj ordered him to 
“erush Kish, destroy Nasaf and drive back [the local 
Soghdian ruler] Wardan” (Tabati, ii, 1199). But he 
was unable in 88/707 to make headway against the 
Soghdian defending forces and had to fall back on 
Marw, It was not until 91/710 that he returned to 
subdue a revolt by the local ruler of Shim4n in upper 
Caghaniyn (g.v.], and then marched through the 
Tron Gate and reduced Kish and Nasaf. The Arabs 
seem thereafter to have held on to Kish during the 
period of the Turkish revanche in Centra! Asia, but 
the town did rebel in 133/750-1, at the time of the 
final appearance of a Turkish army west of the 


Altai, in the expectation of Chinese aid. However, 
Abia Muslim's general Abd Dawid Khalid b. Ibrahim 
killed the local prince or Ikhshid (al-Ikhrid in the 
text of Tabari, iii, 79-80) of Kish at Kandak just 
north of the Iron Gate, looted his treasures (which 
included many luxury goods from China) and ap- 
pointed his brother Tarin in his place (Barthold, 
Turkestan*, 196; Gibb, op. cit., 38, 96). 

Two or three decades later, in the caliphate of 
al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85), the Kish district figured 
prominently in the anti-Muslim religious movement 
of Hashim b. Hakim, known as al-Mukanna‘, “the 
Veiled Prophet of Khurasin". The revolt began in the 
Sayam Mountains just to the east of Kish, and it was 
iu the Kish and Nasaf district that al-Mukanna‘ drew 
strong support. Narshakhi states that the first vil- 
lage to join the rebel leader was Sdbakh in the Kish 
district (cf. Sam‘anf, Ansdb, facs. ed. Margoliouth, 
f, 316b) under a local leader ‘Umar Sdbakh!, who 
killed the Arab amir there. Kish welcomed al- 
Mukanna‘ and supplied him with much wealth, and 
it was in a nearby fortress that al-Mukanna‘ finally 
shut himself up against the Arab general Sa‘ld b. 
‘Amr al-Djurashi, dying there in 163/779-80. Even 
two centuries later, the common people of the Kish 
and Nasaf districts were still accounted Mubayyida 
“wearers of white’ and awaiters of the messianic 
return of al-Mukanna‘ (Narshakhi, Ta*rikh-i Bukhara, 
ed. Mudarris Ridawi, Tehran ca. 1939, 77-89, tr. 
R. N. Frye, The history of Bukhara, Cambridge Mass. 
1954, 65-75; Ya‘kGbi, Bulddn, 304, tr. 131-2; Bar- 
thold, Turkestan, 199-200; E.G. Browne, Lit. hist. of 
Persia, i, 318-23; Gh.-H. Sadighi, Les mouvements 
religieux iraniens au IT¢ et au III* sidcles de Uhégire, 
Paris 1938, 163-86). 

The geographers of the later 3rd/oth and the 4th/ 
toth centuries give good descriptions of Kish. The 
town, whose buildings were of clay and wood, had 
the typically eastern Islamic tripartite division of a 
citadel (Auhandiz), an inner city (madina dakhila), in 
which lay the prison and Friday mosque; and an 
outer city or suburb (rabad) called al-Musalla, where 
was situated the Dar al-Imdra or government head- 
quarters. In Ibn Hawkal’s time (mid-4th/roth cen- 
tury) the citadel and inner city were both ruinous. 
The madina had four gates, and the rabad two, The 
whole administrative region or ‘amal of Kish con- 
tained 16 rural districts or rustaks, stretching up river 
to the mountains. It was watered by two constituent 
streams of the Khashka Dary4, sc, the River of the 
Fullers or the Butchers (Kassarin or Kass4bin; on 
this ambiguity, present in both the Arabic and the 
Persian sources, see Turkestan, 34, n. 2) and the 
Asridh, and was highly productive, its early fruits 
and vegetables being exported to Khurasin. Also 
stemming from the region were manna; therapeutic 
substances found in the mountains; red salt (the red 
rock-salt of the Oxus lands was known since the 
time of Pliny, see Marquart, Wehrot und Arang, 
Leiden 1938, 76-7); and mules and other livestock. 
Mukaddas! nevertheless comments on the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, a judgement endorsed by later 
travellers. The salaries (Sishriniyya) of the Sahib- 
Barid, the Kad! and other officials of the Sam4nid 
administration there amounted to 300 dirhams each 
per annum, The ruinous state of the inner parts of 
the town show that under the Saminids, Kish had 
declined in status and given place to BukharA and 
Samarkand, so that only the rabad was occupied and 
a new town was being built on to it (see 1sTaKHR!, 
324; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 470, tr. ii, 452-3; Mukaddas!, 
282; Hudid al-Silam, tr. 113, § 25.15; Turkestan, 
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134-6; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
469-70). 

In the period of the Karakh4nids and Saldjaks, lit- 
tle specific is heard about Kish, which seems to 
have continued its decline into secondary status. 
In spring 1222 the Taoist holy man and traveller 
C‘ang-é“un passed through what he calls Kie-shi on 
his way from Samarkand to Cingiz Khan's encamp- 
ment south of the Oxus; and in autumn 1255 Hiilegii 
met Arghun, governor of Khurdsan, and certain 
Persian magnates, and spent a pleasant month at 
Kish (Djuwayn!-Boyle, ii, 521; Bretschneider, op. 
cit., ii, 115, 147; Barthold, Turkestan, 452, 483). 

Kish revived, however, under the Caghatayids and 
Timtrids, and Timfr himself was born in the Kish 
district in 736/1336. (according to Ibn ‘Arabshah, at 
a village called Khddja-Iighan). Since the mid-7th/ 
13th century, the region had apparently been oc- 
cupied by the Barlas tribe of subsequently Turkicised 
Mongols, from whom Timir sprang and from whom 
he derived much support in his struggles to achieve 
power in Transoxania (cf. Barthold, Ulugh Beg, in 
Four studies on the history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 
1958, 14-16). He seized control of Kish from the 
chief Hadjdjf Barlas in 7621/1360, and used it and the 
Barlas tribesmen for further expansion. Timir’s 
fondness for the Kish district perhaps depended less 
on a sentimental feeling for his birthplace than on 
his need to draw on the support of the Barlas there; 
after Timfir's death, these were a numerous element 
in Ulugh Beg’s army during his campaign into 
Mogholistan of 824/1425. In 781/1380 Timiir made 
Kish his summer residence and the second capital of 
his empire after Samarkand. He rebuilt the town, 
constructing a madrasa and a mausoleum for his 
dead first-born son Djahangir, and above all, a 
splendid white-walled palace, the Ak Saray. This new 
importance of Kish doubtless accounts for the de- 
tailed description of K‘o-shi in the Chinese Ming 
annals, which expatiate on its fine palaces and 
mosques; and the Spanish traveller Clavijo, who 
passed through Kish in 1404, mentions the still- 
unfinished mosque of Timir there (Sharaf al-Din 
Yazdl, Zafar-ndma, Calcutta 1887-8, i, 4, ii, 18, 28; 
Bretschneider, op. cit., ii, 273-4; Babur-nama, tr. 
Beveridge, 83-4). 

It is in the post-Mongol period that the old name 
Kish was gradually supplanted by that of Shahr-i 
Sabz “‘the green city”, The 8th/r4th century was 
the transition period; the Caghatayid usurper Bayan 
Kull Khan struck dindrs at Shahr-i Sabz in 752/1351, 
whereas other coins of his have Kish as the mint 
named on them. But the old name still persisted in 
literary usage for some time, since Babur uses Kish 
as the primary name for the town (Babur-ndma, loc. 
cit. and passim). The new name must derive from 
the greenness of the whole oasis, as Yazdi states, and 
was applied by the local people to the whole area, as 
well as to the town; local legend also gives other, 
fanciful explanations for the name. The identification 
of the recent Shahr-i Sabz with the older Kish 
seems fairly conclusive. 

In the time of the florescence of the Ozbeg Khans, 
the towns of Shahr-i Sabz and Kitab just to its 
north were often semi-independent under a beg of 
their own. It was therefore the constant ambition 
of the Khans of Bukhara in the 18th and roth cen- 
turies to bring Shahr-i Sabz under their own control, 
although the desert to the west and the mountains 
to the north acted as effective barriers against at- 
tacks from the directions of Bukhara and Samarkand 
respectively. In the roth century, the Mangit Khins 


Haydar Tira, his son Nasr Allah and the latter’s son 
Muzaffar al-Din all repeatedly tried to reduce Shabr-i 
Sabz, and in 1856 temporarily captured it. It only 
lost its virtual independence in 1870, when the 
Imperial Russian General Abramov was sent by 
Kaufmann against it. He besieged Shahr-i Sabz, and 
captured it after fierce resistance. The Beg fled to 
Khokand, and the Russians handed over Shahr-i 
Sabz to the Khan of Bukhara. See E. Schuyler, 
Turkistan, Notes of a journey in Russian Turhistan, 
Khokand, Bukhara and Kuldja, London 1876, i, 
243 ff., ii, 62-76 (who estimated the population of 
Shahr-i Sabz at approximately 20,000 and that of 
Kitab at 15,000), and F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, 
The heart of Asta, a history of Russian Turkestan and 
the Central Asian khanates from the earliest limes, 
London 1899, 214-15, 219-20, 256. 

In the zoth century, Imperial Russian and then 
Soviet scholars have shown considerable interest in 
the place and its antiquities, and a full-scale archae- 
ological and architectural survey was commissioned 
in 1942; special attention has been directed to the 
imposing ruins of Timir’s Ak Sariy, to a mosque 
built by Ulugh Beg and to the two buildings known 
as the Dar al-Siyada and the D4r al-Tilawa. For a 
detailed account of these and the other surviving 
monuments, see M.E.Masson and G. A. Puga- 
éenkova, Shakhri Syabs pri Timure i Ulug Beke, in 
Trudi Sredneaziatskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, 
xlix (Tashkent 1953), 17-96, Eng. tr. J. R. Rogers, in 
Tran, Jnal. of the British Inst, of Persian Studies, 
xvi (1978), xvii(r980), and also BSE*, xlvii, 557-8. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworth) 

KISHLAK (r., < fish “winter"), winter quarters, 
originally applied to the winter quarters, often in 
warmer, low-lying areas, of pastoral nomads in Inner 
Asia, and thence to those in regions like Persia and 
Anatolia into which Tiirkmens and others from 
Central Asia infiltrated, bringing with them their 
nomadic ways of life; Kashghari, Diwdn lughdt al- 
turk, tr. Atalay, i, 464-5, defines kishlak as al-mushatta. 
Its antonym is yaylak “summer quarters” (< yay 
“spring”, later ‘“summer"), denoting the upland 
pastures favoured by nomads for fattening their 
herds after the harsh steppe or plateau winters (cf. 
Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dia- 
lecte, ii, 837-8; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 670, 672-3, 980-1). 

The basic terms &1sh and fishla- “to spend the 
winter” are ancient Turkish ones, appearing in the 
Orkhon inscriptions. In the Caghatay Turkish of 
Central Asia, the sense of hisklak evolved from that 
of “the Khan's residence, winter quarters of the 
tribe’ into the additional one of “village”. Within 
the Iranian world, the word spread into such tongues 
as Kurdish, Pashto and the Pamirs languages; 
through Ottoman Turkish, it spread into Balkan 
languages, but here with the derived Ottoman sense 
of “barracks” and the form &ifskla (G, Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersische. 
iti, Tiirkische Elemente im Neupersische, Wiesbaden, 
1967, 479-81, No. 1496). This meaning has in fact 
passed into the Arabic colloquials of Syria and 
Egypt, as has also that of “hospital, infirmary", so 
that in Egyptian Arabic we have both kush/as “bar- 
racks” and kashkla “hospital” (S. Spiro, An Arabic- 
English vocabulary of the colloquial Arabic of Egypt, 
488, cf. Dozy, Supplément, ii, 351). 

In Arabic, we find such terms for “winter and 
summer quarters" as mashta and masif, e.g. in the 
4th/roth century geographers (the original sense of 
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the name for the Umayyad palace in Jordan, Mshatta 
{¢.v.], is presumably that of “winter residence”, 
mushatta) 


In Persian, approximate synonyms to #ishlak and 
yaylak are sardsir (lit. “cold region”) and garmsir 
(“hot region’). But as well as denoting the seasonal 
pasture grounds of nomads, these Persian words 
were early used as geographical terms to denote, on 
the one hand, cooler, temperate highland regions, 
and on the other hand, hot, desert-type or sub- 
tropical lowland climates. Already by the time of the 
classical Arabic geographers, these topographical 
terms had been borrowed into Arabic, ¢.g. by Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddasi. Thus the geographers use 
garmsir or its arabised form djarm, pl. djuriim, for 
the hot, coastal region of the Persian Gulf shores and 
the regions bordering on the great central desert, and 
sardsir, arabised form sard, pls. surid and masarid, 
for the mountainous Zagros hinterland of Fars and 
Kirmin (cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 249). This distinction is carried further 
into the realm of their characteristic products, 
called by e.g. Mukaddasi al-ashy@ al-mutadadda 
“products of the two opposing regions” (cf. A. Miquel, 
Aksan at-tagasim ... traduction partielle, Damascus 
1963, Glossary 390, 404-5), and of local populations 
(ef. the Djurimiyya, inhabitants of the part of 
Kirman bordering on the Straits of Hormuz, at- 
tacked by ‘Adud al-Dawla’s forces in 360/970, 
Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 
299, 359, tr. V, 322, 392). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

KISHM (Djazira-yi Kishm, or in Arabic, Djazira 
al-Tawila, “the long island’’) is the largest island 
in the Persian Gulf. It lies off the southern 
(Laristan) coast of Persia between Linga and Bandar 
‘Abbas [g.v.], and is separated from the mainland 
by Clarence Strait, the width of which varies from 
three to twelve miles. The island measures nearly 
70 miles in length, from north-east to south-west, 
and an average of seven miles in breadth (20 miles 
at its widest point). Its general formation is that of 
an eroded, sloping plateau, inclining northwards 
from a sharp, rocky scarp onthe seaward side. The 
highest point, almost in the centre of the island, is 
1,300 feet. 

Kishm now is virtually a desert, though it once 
produced grain, vines, fruit and vegetables in quan- 
tity. Salt is still mined from the great salt caverns, 
and there are workable deposits of sulphur and fer- 
rous oxide, along with some naphtha springs on the 
south coast, near Salakh. The population, some few 
thousand souls, mostly Arab and Sunnl, lives by 
fishing, limited cultivation and salt-mining. Kishm 
town, at the north-eastern tip, is the only populated 
centre of any size. 

The fleet of Alexander the Great, under the com- 
mand of Nearchus, anchored at Kishm on its voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates in 326 B.C. The 
sporadic references to Kishm that appear in the next 
dozen centuries or so tell us nothing of its history. 
By the middle ages it was a dependency of the king- 
dom of Hurmuz [g.v.], and it remained so until 
Hurmuz fell to Portuguese in g21/1515. When the 
Portuguese were driven from Hurmuz by Shah 
‘Abbas I, with the assistance of ships of the English 
East India Company, in 1031/1622, Kishm was 
incorporated in the Safawid empire. It was occupied 
in ca. 1132/1719-20 by Maskat Arabs who were in 
turn expelled by Nadir Shah in 1150/1737-8. Some- 
time after his death in 1160/1747, Kishm fell under 


the control of the Bani Ma‘in (or Mu‘ayn) Arabs, 
who held it, along with Bandar ‘Abbas, in farm 
from Karim Khan Zand (regn. 1163-93/1750-79). 
They retained possession of the island, despite 
attempts by the Kawdsim [{g.v-] of Ra’s al-Khayma 
and Linga to dislodge them, until 1208/1793-4 when 
Kishm, together with Bandar ‘Abbas and Hurmuz, 
was conquered by the Al Ba Sa‘id ruler of Maskat, 
Sultan b. Ahmad. He was afterwards confirmed in 
possession of Bandar ‘Abbas by a firmdan from the 
Kadjar court, granting him the lease of the town and 
its dependencies in return for an annual rental. 

In 1219/1804-5 the Maskat garrison was evicted 
from Kishm by the Bani Ma‘in and the Kawisim in 
combination. Subsequently, the Bani Ma‘in joined 
the Kawasim in piratical attacks upon British- 
Indian shipping, and in reprisal their stronghold at 
Laft, on the northern coast of Kishm, was attacked 
and destroyed in Shawwal 1224/November 1809 by 
the British expeditionary force sent from India to 
subdue Ra’s al-Khayma and the other Kasim! ports. 
After the reduction of LAft, Kishm island was re- 
turned to the authority of the ruler of Maskat, now 
Sa‘id b. Sultan (1221-73/1806-56). 

Ten years later, after the second expedition to 
the Pirate Coast, a British military detachment was 
stationed on Kishm, from Shaww4l 1235/July 1820 
to Rabi* I] 1238/January 1823, to keep watch on 
the Kaw4sim. The Persian government objected to 
its presence on the grounds that Kishm was Persian 
territory. Sa‘id b. Sultan, however, maintained that 
his father, Sultan b. Ahmad, had acquired title to 
Kishm by right of conquest, and that che island had 
passed to him in full sovereignty. It was not listed 
among the dependencies of Bandar ‘Abbas in the 
original firman granting the lease of the town to 
Maskat; nor was it mentioned in any of the annual 
receipts for the rental of Bandar ‘Abbas. When the 
British detachment was withdrawn from Kishm— 
because of the island's unhealthiness and the danger 
of the detachment’s becoming involved in military 
operations on the Arabian mainland—the sovereignty 
issue was left unresolved, In RabI‘ I] 1239/December 
1823 a stores depot for the Gulf squadron of the 
Bombay Marine was established at Basidi, at the 
western end of Kishm, without protest from the 
Persian government. 

The Maskat lease of Bandar ‘Abbas and its 
dependencies was renewed in Sha‘ban 1272/April 
1856, shortly before Sad b. Sultdn’s death. Kishm 
and Hurmuz were declared to be Persian islands, and 
were classed as “dependencies” of Bandar ‘Abbas. 
The lease, which was restricted to Sa‘id and his sons, 
was terminated in 1283/1866-7 after Sa‘id’s successor, 
Thuwaynt b, Said, had been murdered by his son, 
Salim. A new lease of eight years’ duration was 
awarded to Salim in Djumada I, 1285/August 1868, 
only to be rescinded two months later when Salim 
was overthrown. Despite attempts by Turk! b. 
Sa‘id after his accession in 1288/1871-2 to renew the 
lease, it was never granted again. 

The British stores and coaling depot at Basidi 
fell into gradual disuse, and it was finally abandoned 
in Mubarram 1354/April 1935 to humour the wishes 
of Rida Shah. 

Bibliography: F. Whitelock, Descriptive sketch 
of the islands and coast situated at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, in ]RGeogr. S., viii (1838); Selections 
from the records of the Bombay Government, new 
series xxiv ... the Persian Gulf, Bombay 1856; 
L. Pelly, Remarks on the port of Lingeh, the island 
of Kishm, and the port of Bundar Abbas and its 
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Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795-1880, Oxford 

1968, 71-2, 141, 168-91, 532-3, 676; Persian Gulf 

pilot, London, successive editions. 

(J. B. Ketry) 

KISHN, a small town on the south coast of 
Arabia, some 40 miles west of Ra’s Fartak. For- 
merly it was the mainland capital of the Mahri 
sultanate of Kishn and Sukitra (Socotra), which 
up to 1387/1967-8 formed part of the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate. After that date it was designated the 
sixth governorate of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen. 

The inhabitants of Kishn live mainly by fishing, 
pastoralism and trading, the principal exports being 
frankincense, dried fish and salt, The ruling family, 
now dispossessed, was the Bin ‘Afrar clan of the 
Mahra. The reigning sultan, from the senior branch 
of the family, traditionally resided on Sukitra, while 
the head of the cadet branch acted as his deputy at 
Kishn, 

Kishn was several times raided by the Portuguese 
during their operations off the Hadrami and Mahri 
coasts between ca. 929/1522-3 and ca, 956/1550-r. 
The period of Portuguese activity coincided with a 
successful war of conquest by the Kathiri sultans 
of Shihr against the Mahra, which culminated in the 
capture of Kishn in 952/1545-6. The Bin ‘Afrar 
appealed for help to the Portuguese, who responded 
by expelling the Kathir from Kishn, reputedly in 
Safar 955/April 1548. 

A revival of Ottoman interest in South Arabia 
after 1287/1870-1 led the British authorities in Aden 
to secure an undertaking from the sultan of Sukitra 
and Kishn in Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 1292/January 1876 not 
to alienate Sukdtra or its island dependencies to 
any foreign power. A treaty of protection followed 
in Radjab 1303/April 1886, which was extended in 
Sha‘bin 1305/May 1888 to include Kishn and the 
mainiand dependencies. The treaties lapsed when 
British rule over Aden colony and protectorates 
ended in 1387/1967-8. 
Bibliography: C. U. Aitchison, A collection of 
treaties... relating to India and neighbouring 
countries, 3rd edn., Calcutta 1892, xi, 117, 224-8; 
Admiralty geographical handbook, B.R. 527: Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 151-2, 276, 
345, 363; R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the 
South Arabian coast, Oxford 1963, 54, 61, 71-2, 
80, 101-2, 108-10, 155-6. (J. B. Keury) 
KISMA (a.), Kismet (7.), a term used for “fate, 
destiny”. In Arabic, hisma means literally ‘sharing 
out, distribution, allotment", and one of its usages 
is as the arithmetical term for “division of a number”. 
It later came to mean “portion, lot’, and was then 
particularised to denote “the portion of fate, good 
or bad, specifically allotted to and destined for 
each man", It is in this final sense, and especially 
via Turkish, that kismet has become familiar in the 
West as a term for the fatalism popularly attributed 
to the oriental (the first attestation in English being, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, in 1849; 
see also K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der Evuropdischen Worter orientalischen Ur- 
sprungs, Heidelberg 1927, 95, No. 1187). 

As noted by H. Ringgren, the noun fisma does 


not occur in the Kur’in in this sense (Studies in 
Arabian fatalism, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1955, 106), 
but only in its basic sense of “division, apportion- 
ment” (IV, 9/8; LIII, 22; LIV, 28). In a verse like 
XVII, 14/13, the word {@ir, originally “bird of ill 
omen’’, seems to convey the idea of a man’s personal 
destiny as decreed by God (elsewhere in the Kur?an, 
this word means rather “evil augury”), of. Ringgren, 
op. cil., 87-9; and T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Leiden 
1966, 218, 436-8, 518). Concerning the more usual 
terms of early Islamic theology and philosophy for 
“determinism, predestination’, see KApA? and 
AL-KADA? WA ‘L-KADAR; however, it should be 
noted that Aisma makes an appearance in Arabic 
poetry of the rst century A,H. (“Umar b. AbI Rabi‘a, 
Djamtl) in the sense of “the share of human life allot- 
ted to a man by God" (Ringgren, op. cit., 151, 156). 

By Ottoman Turkish times, kismef was less a 
theological and philosophical term than one denoting 
a general attitude of fatalism, the resigned acceptance 
of the blows and buffetings of destiny (the same 
concept being often expressed in Persian and Turkish 
poetry by words like falak, gardiin and ¢arkh in 
reference to the blind, irrational influences of the 
heavenly bodies of mankind). The climate of popular 
belief in fate and chance is well seen in many stories 
of the Thousand and one nights [see ALF LAYLA 
WaA-LAYLa] and in much of the Perso-Turkish moral- 
istic literature; thus these attitudes loom large in the 
stories in chs. vy and vi of Sa‘di’s Bustdn, on ridd 
“acceptance” and find‘at “contentment” respec- 
tively. 

Also in Ottoman usage, sismet was a technical 
term of the fassdmlik, the official department of 
state responsible for the division of estates between 
the various heirs, the military branch of this being 
the kismet-i ‘asheriyye mahkamesi. For this service, 
a fee called the resm-i kismet was exacted; for further 
details see KASSAM. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Sami Bey Frasheri, Kamis-i tiirki, 
s.v.; ERE, vi, 794-6 art. ‘Fate (Muslim)" and 
viii, 738-9 art. “‘Kismet”’ (both by Carra de Vaux); 
E. Littmann, Morgenlandische Worter im Deut- 
schen, Tiibingen 1924 s.v, (C. E. Boswortu) 

, Arabic form of the Persian name 
Khusraw, derived from Syriac Kesrd or Kérsrd by 
the 6th century A.D. The consonant and vowel 
changes occurred because & was used for both k and 
kh in Syriac, and used here for the Persian kh, 
became & in Arabic. The first « became ¢ by vowel 
dissimilation in Syriac, and the final vowel became 
an alif maksara by approximation to the fi‘/d form. 
Arabic lexicographers said there was no Arabic word 
ending in waw with damma after the first consonant, 
so Khusraw was put in the fi‘/a form and the kh 
became k to show that it was Arabicised, 

Although Khusraw occurs in Arabic, Kisra was 
usually employed for proper names, especially for 
the Sas4nid rulers Kisra Anishirwan (§31-79 A.D.) 
and Kisra Aparwiz (591-628 A.D.). Because these 
two Kisras dominated the late Sasdnid period and 
Arab memories of it, their name was identified with 
the dynasty. Arabs came to regard Kisra as the 
name (ism), surname or title (/akab) of Persian 
kings, the Sdsanid dynasty as the house of Kisra 
(al Kisrd), and crown lands in ‘Irak as ard Kisrd. 
Women of the royal family were called “daughters 
of Kisra". By the 2nd/8th century, the tendency to 
call all Sasanid rulers Kisra produced the broken 
plurals akdsira (the one most commonly used), 
hasdsira, akdsir, and kusdr, all contrary to analogy. 
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Kisra personified Sdsanid royalty for the Arabs, 
who viewed him with an ambivalent combination 
of envy, awe and fear. They called Ctesiphon Mad@in 
Kisra, the great audience hall there the Iwan Kisra, 
the defensive ditch the Khandak Kisra, spoke of 
the crown, treasure, dazzling carpet, sword and 
armour of Kisra, and associated polished manners, 
lavish hospitality, haute cuisine, golden tableware 
and the arbitrary exercise of power, with his court. 
Kisra provided a symbol for Arab assimilation to 
Persian high culture, for feelings of common nobility, 
and represented the Persian monarch in lists of 
kings of the world and in the murals at Kusayr 
‘Amra. He was a poetic symbol of past glory and 
of fate that overtakes even mighty kings. 

Kisri's worldliness contrasted with Muslim spirit- 
ual values. Hadith emphasised Muhammad's lack of 
pretence, his avoidance of royal trappings, and his 
followers’ greater respect for him compared to 
Kisra and other rulers. Kisra tore up Muhammad's 
letter inviting him to Islam, and hadith promised 
the destruction of Kisri and Kaysar and that Mus- 
lims would spend their treasures, In the simile 
ascribed to Hurmuzan, Kisra is the main enemy of 
Islam (the head of the hostile bird). 

A fictionalised Kisri emerged by the 3rd/gth 
century as a vehicle for edifying tales, a person who 
conversed with a Bedouin on the virtues of camels 
or exchanged the lethal gift of a leopard for an eagle 
with Kaysar. He was quoted as a source of proverbs 
and someone who knew these stories might be 
nicknamed ‘'Kisra”. 

Relative nouns hisrawt, kisri, and Aisrawdni were 
formed from Kisra. The form kAtsrawdni, directly 
from Persian, referred to the greatest of the akdsira 
and meant a kind of drink or a very fine, royal silk 
used for clothing and used to cover the Ka‘ba in 
the late rst/7th century. 

Bibliography: For lexical matters, see al- 
Kazwini, Mu‘djam makdyis al-lugha, Cairo 1389- 
93/1969-72, ¥, 171; al-Djawhari, Tddj al-lugha wa- 
sthab al-‘arabiyya, Bulak 1282/1865, i, 394; Ibn 
al-Djawaliki, Kitab al-mu‘arrab min ai-kalam al- 
‘adjami, ed. E. Sachau, Leipzig 1867, 60, 99, 123, 
128, ed. A. M. Shakir, Cairo 1389/1969, 183-4, 
266, 319, 330; Ibn al-Athir, al-Nihdya fi gharib 
al-tadith wa ‘l-athar, Cairo 1311/1893-4, iv, 20; 
Ibn Manziir, Lisdn al-‘arab, Cairo 1386/1966, v, 
142; al-Firlzabadi, al-Kdmis al-muhit Calcutta 
1817, i, 512, 648; al-Murtada al-Zabidi, Tadj 
al-‘aris, Kuwayt 1385/1965, iii, 176, 479, 522; 
E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, 2612; 
S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im 
Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 43-4; Th. Néldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, Leiden 1879, 
r5rf.; F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg 
1895, 134-9; A. Shir, Kité al-alfaz al-farisiyya 
al-muSarraba, Beirut 1908, 54; A. Siddiqi, Studien 
liber die persischen Fremdworter im klassischen 
Arabisch, Gdttingen 1919, 39-40, 61, 72; M. Kamil, 
Persian words in ancient Arabic, in BFA, xix 
(1957), 62-3. For royal symbolism, see Ibn Kut- 
ayba, al-Ma‘arif, Cairo 1389/1969, 612; idem, 
‘Uytn al-akhbar, Cairo 1384/1964, i, 52, 156, 
34-5, 339, ti, 2x1, 371; Tabari, Ta?rikh, i, 1469, 
2358, 2436, 2447, 2453, iii, 1599; Mas‘idi, Muradj, 
i, 357, li, 292 = §§ 395, 714; O. Grabar, The Six 
Kings at Qusayr Amrah, in Ars Orientalis, i (1954), 
185-7; K, A.C, Creswell, Early Muslim archi- 
tecture, Oxford 1969, i, 400-1, pl. 71, e. For the fate 
of the mighty, see ‘Adi b. Zayd, Diwan, Baghdad 
1385/1965, 178; al-Mufaddal, The Mufaddaliyyat, 


ed. and tr. C, J. Lyall, Oxford 1918, i, 534, ii, 288; 
al-Buhturl, Diwdn, Istanbul 1300/1883, 108-10; 
Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uyan, iii, 115; Tabart, iii, 320. 
For anti-Islamic symbolism, see Ibn Ishak, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Géttingen 1858, i, 971; Abu Tammam, 
Diwdn, Cairo 1370/1951, i, 215-7; Ibn Kutayba, 
al-MaSarif, 608; al-Bulcharl, al-DjdmiS al-sahih, 
Cairo 1390/1971, iv, 427, V, 112-3, 159, 239°40, 
ed. M. Mubsin Khan, Gudjranwalla 1971, Vv, 507-8; 
Tabari, i, 1161-2, 1473, 1537, 1707- For the 
fictional Kisra, see Ibn Kutayba, ‘U yin, i, 98, 
iii, 199; Mas‘id!, Murddj, i,214. (M. Morony) 
AL-KISRAWI, Anu ‘L-HASsAN SALI 8. MAnpt AL- 
IsFaHANI AL-TABARI, rawi of the 3rd/gth century 
who was also a poet and man of letters. He was the 
teacher of HAriin, the son of ‘Ali b. ‘Ali b. Yabya 
al-Munadidjim, and transmitted historical and 
literary traditions, and especially on the authority 
of al-Djahiz. He was in contact with Badr al- 
Mu‘tadidi {g.v. in Suppl] and exchanged verses 
with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. His knowledge of adab led 
him to compose several works, amongst which are 
cited a Kitab al-Khisal, a collection of literary tradi- 
tions, maxims, proverbs and poetry, a K. al-A‘ydd 
wa ‘l-nawaris and a K. Murdasalat al-ikhwan wa- 
muhdwardt al-khillan. His poetry consists mainly 
ef occasional verses which were improvised. He died 
at some point between 283/896 and 289/902, although 
H4djdijt Khalifa, ed. Istanbul, i, 705, places his 
death in ca. 330/941-2. 
Bibliography: Fihrist, 214; Yakit, Udabd?, 
xv, 88-96; Suyatl, Bughya, 356; Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, index; DM, iv, 251. (Ep.) 
KISSA (a.), pl. Aisas, the term which, after a long 
evolution, is now generally employed in Arabic for 
the novel, whilst its diminutive u&sisa, pl. akasis, 
has sometimes been adopted, notably by Mahmid 
Taymar [g.v.] as the equivalent of “novella, short 
story", before being ineptly replaced by a calque 
from the English “short story”, kissa kasira, The 
sections of the following article are largely devoted 
to these literary genres as they are cultivated in 
the various Islamic literatures, even if the word 
Rissa is not itself used by them. Although some 
Berber tongues use the Arabic term (Jkisst), it has 
not seemed necessary to add a section on the story 
in that language [see peRBERS), but a brief section 
is devoted to the kissa in Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo- 
Berber. 

The ensuing article is accordingly divided as 
follows: 
1, The semantic range of &issa in Arabic, 
2. The novel and short story in modern Arabic 

literature, 
3 (a) The &issa in older Turkish literature. 

(b) The novel and short story in modern Turkish 

literature. 

4. The genre in Persian literature. 
5. The genre in Urdu. 
6. The genre in Malaysia and Indonesia, 
7. The hissa and its modern developments in Swahili. 
8. The kissa in Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo-Berber. 


1. The semantic range of kissa in Arabic. 


Judging by the contents of the articles in the 
Arabic dictionaries devoted to the root &-s-s, one 
may consider this as the result of a convergence of 
several different “roots, Among the various mean- 
ings shown here, two of them seem to be totally 
distinct from each other: “‘to clip the hair, wings, 
etc.” (cf. Hebr. ASP and words made up of ~SP) 
and “to follow the tracks of a man or animal”, 
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Taking into account the realities of Bedouin life, 
this last sense, to which hissa can easily be connected, 
is certainly old, if not the primitive signification. 
It is from the verb kassa taken in this sense that the 
name of the kdss, pl. &ussds “a kind of detective 
responsible for examining and interpreting tracks 
and marks on the ground” (al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, iii, 
343 = § 1227; cf. al-“Uzayzl, Kamits al-“ddat ..., 
‘Amman 1973-4, iii, 85, who points out the use in 
Jordan of kassds with the generally-developed sense 
of kaif al-athar [see K1vAFA]) has evolved), More- 
over, the Kur’4n provides two attestations of this 
old meaning of the root k-s-s. Moses’ mother says 
to his sister Aussihi “follow his tracks” (XXVIII, 
ro/t1), and in XVIII, 63/64, it is said that Moses 
and his page boy “followed their tracks back again, 
retracing them” (fa-riadda ‘ald athdrihima kasasd). 
Nevertheless, the verb fassa is most frequently 
found in the Kur’an with the derived sense of 
“to tell a story, narrate’, or more exactly, “to give 
a circumstantial account of some happening, to 
recount an event by giving all the details succes- 
sively”; this nuance is usually lost in translation, 
though it may sometimes be conveyed through an 
adverb like “exactly”. One may note, with repeti- 
tions within the same verse, 19 occurrences of this 
verb: the account is given by God to the Prophet 
(IV, 162/164, VI, 57, VII, 6/7, 99/102, XI, 102/r00, 
121/120, XII, 3, XVI, 119/118, XVIII, 12/13, XX, 
99, XL, 78), by the Kur’4n (XXVII, 78/76) and 
by Moses to Shu‘ayb (XXVIII, 25); Jacob tells 
Joseph not to recount his dream to his brothers 
(XII, 5); divine messengers recite to mankind the 
miraculous “signs of God (VI, 130, VII, 33/35); 
and God instructs the Prophet to recount ‘the 
affair” (VII, 175/176). 

In chis last verse, the word kasas, which has the 
general sense of “narrative, explanation, report, 
story” in its five other attestations (III, 55/62, XI, 
3, 111, XXVIII title and v. 25), has been translated 
by “affair. Doubtless one should not neglect the 
nuance of precision and exactness contained in 
kasas, but it is perfectly certain that the term’s 
sense tends to become attenuated in order to as- 
similate it to that of hadith. It could be perfectly 
easily substituted for the latter word in at least 
five occurrences out of 23 (XX, 8/9, LI, 24, LX XIX, 
15, LXXXV, 17, LXXXVIII, 1), and furthermore, 
the verb faddatha is clearly equivalent to fassa in 
three verses (II, 71/76, XCIII, 11, XCIX, 4). Also 
close to kasas are khabar (XXVII, 7, XXVIII, 29) 
and especially the pl. akhbdr (IX, 95/94, XLVI, 
33/31, XCIX, 4), and also naba?, with 12 attestations 
out of the 17 in the singular (V, 30/27, VI, 34, VII, 
174/175, IX, 71/70, X, 72/71, XIV, 9, XVIII, 12/13, 
XXVI, 69, XXVIII, 2/3, XXXVIII, 21/20 and 
LXIV, 5) and 7 out of the rr in the plural (III, 
39/44, $1, 121/120, VII, 99, XII, 103/r02z, XXVIII, 
66 and LIV, 4) corresponding fairly exactly to 
kasas in the sense of “narrative, story, tale’, Thus 
four terms of very different origins converge here 
in the Kur’an and tend to assume a common signifi- 
cation, whilst losing at the same time the nuances 
implied in their original etymologies [see w1KAYA). 

Kissa itself does not appear in the Holy Book, 
but one can point to some examples in the hadith 
with a general meaning of “thing, affair’ (= amr, 
sha’n), close to one of the meanings of fasas; but 
this term seems however to have kept well its original 
nuance of meaning in the traditionists’ vocabulary, 
to judge by the expression saka al-hadith bi-Rissatihi 
“the cited the hadith in all its details, giving it word- 


for-word" (Muslim, Sabth, Salam, bad al-sihr, trad. 
No. 44). The word also very rapidly became a tech- 
nical term of Arabic grammar. Sibawayh certainly 
uses the verb kassa in the sense of “‘to narrate” (i, 
60) and the noun fissa in those of “narrative” (= 
hadith, i, 60) and “affair” (i, 415, 418, 432), but 
above all he applies it (52 instances) to the idea of 
“state” (= dl; see G. Troupeau, Lexique-index du 
Kitab de Sibdwayhi, Paris 1976, 172); consequently 
the expressions damir al-sha’» and damir al-kissa 
are absolutely synonymous (W. Wright, A grammar 
of the Arabic language, index.) 

At the moment when Sibawayh wrote his work, 
the verb kassa meant, from the time of the Prophet 
onwards, “to practise as a popular preacher of 
sermons and edifying tales [see KAss], this profession 
being called kass or kasas (see Wensinck, Concordance, 
V, 391-2, 394, 395). The more serious among the 
kuss@s made a speciality of giving a commentary 
to their audience on the miraculous events referred 
to in the Kur’4n and of recounting, in particular, 
in reference to the lives of the prophets, edifying 
stories, The kasas of the Kur’dnic text was then 
specialised in meaning, as we have just seen, and 
replaced, in order to designate the material in the 
répertoire of the popular religious story-tellers, by 
hissa, pl. kigas, without the term having, at least at 
the outset, the least element of the pejorative in its 
sense. However, in the 3rd/gth century, al-Djabiz, 
following other authors, reserves for sissa the sense 
of “religious tale’, but sometimes adds, with his 
usual irony, some fairly precise nuances of “story 
full of marvels and somewhat unbelievable”, of 
“myth” and of “traditional explanation of a super- 
natural happening” (see Tarbi‘, index). 

At this period, the Aussds were already mingling 
with their discourses stories totally lacking in edifi- 
cation, but it seems that sissa did not yet mean a 
secular tale, and even in the next century, Ibn al- 
Nadim does not use the word in the chapter devoted 
to stories in the Fihrist. Moreover, a few decades 
later, Sissa appears with the religious sense which 
it had when used by the first kussds, in the title of 
al-Tha‘labI’s [y.v.) popular work, the ‘Ard?is al- 
madjalis fi kisas al-anbiya?; the expression hisas 
al-anbiyda? (q.v.] was to become the title of quite a 
considerable number of works. Despite the precise 
meaning implied by this latter expression, the lexi- 
cographers, who devote quite a lot of space to the root 
&-s~- , hardly give the precise sense of fissa at all. 
The LA limits itself to asserting that the term is well- 
known, and then glosses it by Ahabar, hadith and 
amr, though it does however give a pejorative nuance 
for kass, in fact equivalent to ‘words, chatter”, 
opposed to Samal ‘‘action". In the Misbah, bissa is 
defined only by ska’n and amr; and in the Sahéh, 
amr and hadith are further used to gloss this term, 
whose plural &isas would therefore only be used for 
the Kissa when it was written (likewise, also, in the 
LA and Kamés). Assuming that we are probably 
not concerned here with the hisas al-anbiyd?, this 
rather enigmatic explanation is probably to be used 
with a technical sense different from that signalled 
in grammatical terminology ; starting from the mean- 
ing of “affair”, early attested and found from Kur?- 
nic times onwards, kissa very soon came in fact to 
mean “a written exposition of an affair or matter, 
a mémoire presented to a judge, a request placed 
before a ruler, a petition”. Quatremére, in his 
Sultans mamelouks, i, 236 0. 111, gives a certain 
number of examples of this meaning and mentions 
the existence of an official, the hissa-dar, who was 
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concerned with such requests (see also Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie, p. XLIV; Dozy does not 
appear to have interpreted the material in the 
dictionaries relative to the written Rissa in the same 
way as we have done, since he includes this term in his 
Supplément), Al-Kalkashandi, in Subf, iii, 487-8, does 
not cite the kissa-dar but provides some details about 
the manner in which kisas al-magdlim were treated. 
Since some sussés began regularly to narrate 
stories which had no religious character at all, 
kissa, without ceasing at the same time to charac- 
terise a serious, even a historical narrative (e.g. the 
27 mss, called kissat ghaswat... “narrative of the 
expedition of ...” classified by Ahlwardt in his 
Berlin catalogue) tended to be applied to any story, 
sacred or profane, and to become a synonym of 
hikdya, and secondarily, of hadith and khabar. As 
an indication, the above-mentioned catalogue has a 
total of 216 works beginning with hissa; that of the 
mss. in the B.N. of Paris drawn up by G. Vajda has 
115 {of which 75 have been restored according to 
their contents); Aikdya appears there 47 times, 
hadith 12 times and khabar 4 times. In the group 
as a whole, there are certainly some edifying stories 
(e.g. the Kissat Akl al-Kahf), but titles like Kissat 
Sulayman ma‘a Bilkis or Kissat Tawaddud reveal 
true romances. In this way, the modern use of the 
term is to be justified, and this, conversely, has 
brought about a revival of kasas, now specialised 
in the sense of “narration”, the narrative genre and 
the narrative art’, leading to the creation of the 
word kasasi “narrative” (adj.). (Cu. Peviat) 


2.In modern Arabic literature. 


The modern and technical meaning of this word: 
“fictional narrative’, “novel has come to be 
accepted without eliminating the more general, older 
sense of “story”, “account”. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that, in this case as in many others, the 
neologism has not been immediately accepted and 
does not cover the same semantic field for all 
those who use it, even today. From the start, it is 
seen to alternate with other words. 

In an article appearing in al-Ahrdm, on 11 May 
1881, where the shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh drew 
attention, without otherwise deploring it, to the 
taste of his contemporaries for the novel, we find 
the word rumdniyydt. The definition of the genre 
remains somewhat hazy since the eminent reformer 
included under this heading Kalila wa-Dimna and 
the stories of traditional adab along with the recent 
translation of the Aventures de Télémaque by al- 
Tahtawi and the serial stories then published in 
al-Ahrdm. Besides this borrowed term—which was 
not long to remain in use—there are words drawn 
from the Arabic vocabulary which come to mean 
the same as Aissa. Understandably in the case of 
works on the borderline of the novel genre, the 
terminology appears uncertain: the ‘Alam al-din 
(1884) of ‘All Mubarak is presented by its author 
as a hikdya (story) while Ibrahim al-Muwaylibi gives 
the title hadith (talk) to his very interesting makdmat: 
Hadith *Isé b, Hiskam (1907). It is all the same 
curious to note that inr917 a certain Djubran Khalil 
Djubran, suggesting to the editor of the review 
al-Hilal the holding of a competition for the best 
story—to promote a genre that has proved its worth 
in Europe—uses the term Aikdya to describe the 
genre. Little by little, however, Rissa came to prevail, 
and Taha Husayn was seen claiming back his liberty 
as a creator and refusing to apply rules whose validity 


is taught nowhere, and besides, what I write is not 
a hissa but a hadith (cf. Salih, in al-Mu‘adhdhabin 
fi 'l-ard). 

In fact, the lack of precision remains, mainly as 
a result of the differences in length among the various 
kinds of story. It is possible to account for these 
without departing from the root &-s-5. For the 
abstract “narration”, “narrative literature’ we 
have kasas, while the “story"’ of indeterminate length 
is called kissa, the novel being distinguished from the 
“tale’ or from the “novelette’’ by an adjective 
(kissa fawila in the one case, kissa Basira in the other). 
The range of meanings may be conveyed in a still 
more precise fashion: a suitable adjective expresses 
the midway term, the long short story so popular 
with the British (&éssa mutawassi{a), while uksisa 
(pl. akdsis) denotes the very short story, the short 
novelette. 

But in practice, things are not so simple. The 
first Arabic story-teller to be universally known, 
Mabméd Taymir, published successively two col- 
lections of stories, calling the first akdsis (al-Shaykk 
Dium'a wa-akasis ukhra, 1925) and the second 
hisas (‘Amm Metwalli wa-kisas wkhrd, 1926). At 
the other end of the scale, there are some who prefer 
riwiya to Rissa fawila to denote the novel; this 
neologism was more specifically reserved at the end 
of the 19th century to denote a “theatrical piece.” 
Without it being an absolute rule, it may be stated 
that at the present day wksisa is more frequently 
used in Syria and Lebanon in the sense of short 
story, while riwdya is preferred in Egypt with the 
meaning of novel. 

Considerations of length are not the only ones to 
be of relevance. It should also be noted that some 
have tried to solve the ambiguity inherent in the 
word “tale’ which exists also in English. If one 
wishes to differentiate the brief, realistic, truthful 
or plausible narrative (the short story) from a nar- 
rative of the same dimensions but imaginative, 
extraordinary or extravagant (the tale), one must call 
the latter by the name kissa (or uksiisa) followed by 
an adjective (khaydliyya or khurdfiyya), while being 
careful not to use the word kAurdfa in isolation lest 
it be understood in a non-technical sense and with 
a pejorative flavour; “ta cock-and-bull story". 

The birth and evolution of Arabic fictional 
literature. The modern kissa owes nothing to 
Arab tradition. It is linked neither with the folklore 
of the Thousand and one nights nor with tales of 
chivalry nor with narratives of adab, The tradition 
of classical makdma, although taken up by two 
men of imagination and dual culture (Faris al- 
Shidy4k for al-Sak ‘ald 'l-sak, 1855; and Mubammad 
al-Muwaylibi, cf. above, 1907) has left no legacy. 
It is from Europe that the Arabs have borrowed 
this literary genre totally unfamiliar to them, sc. 
the novel. 

The press, which has been remarkably prolific in 
Cairo and Beirut ever since its first appearance 
there in the middle of the r9th century, has in a 
short space of time put into circulation stories of 
various lengths translated from French and English. 
Some periodicals, like Hadika al-akhbdr (founded 
in Beirut in 1858) publish examples from time to 
time, others, like al-Djinan (Beirut 1870) regularly 
devote a part of each issue to such translations, 
and the same applies to the reviews that the Lebanese 
resident in Egypt have subsequently launched in 
Cairo (al-Hilal, al-Muktafaf, al-Diya’), Even the 
daily al-Ahrdm founded in Alexandria in 1875 has 


he did not recognise by saying in substance: the hissa | its serial story. Furthermore, some weekly or monthly 
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entertainment publications are entirely devoted to 
them (Silsilat al-fukdhat, Beirut 1884; Muntakhabdt 
al-riwayat, Cairo 1894). A certain degree of decen- 
tralisation has even been achieved with the ap- 
pearance of Silsilat al-rim@yat al-Suthmaniyya at 
Tanta in 1908 and al-Samir at Alexandria in 1911. 
The second stage is the editing of the translated 
novels in volumes, 

The essential object of this type of literature is 
to entertain. Publishers and translators search out 
Stories of extraordinary adventures, of unhappy 
love-affairs, of poignant grief, rather than works of 
established quality whose authors are universally 
known. Fidelity to the original text was not regarded 
as an obligation in the period where the translator 
most in demand, Tanyiis ‘Abduh, a Lebanese who 
had settled in Egypt, was renowned for the imagina- 
tion which he put into his work. The tendency was 
to adapt rather than to translate. 

Quite naturally “original” composition has fol- 
lowed translation-adaptation and obeyed the same 
rules. It has even in some cases been exactly con- 
temporary with it, and there are times when the 
translator is at the same time an author. This was 
the case with Sallm al-Bustini, who published no 
less than five original works in serial form between 
1870 and 1884 in al-Djindn, at the same time as he 
was translating French novels. His sister Alice and 
his cousin Sa‘id were also involved in the same sort 
of work. In serial stories of this kind as well as in 
the copied models there abound coups de thédtre, 
unexpected meetings, unsuspected relationships, 
etc. In order to avoid offending a very sensitive 
public moral sense, the scene of the plot still tends 
to be exotic, or if the action takes place in Egypt, 
the whole or the majority of the cast of characters 
must be foreign (Fatdt al-ahram by Muhammad 
Mabmid, Faiat Misr by Ya‘kib Sarrif). Sa‘id al- 
Bustani discovered to his cost the powerful force 
of this unwritten rule: a resident of Egypt for ten 
years, a friend of Shaykh ‘Abduh, this Lebanese 
was nevertheless savagely criticised in conventionally- 
minded circles for having published Dhdt al-khidr 
(1894) which claims to show the disastrous results 
of an ill-matched marriage... in a wealthy family 
supposedly living in Alexandria! 

Obliged to show some degree of discretion, limited 
in its intellectual ambitions, this newly-arrived genre 
would doubtless never have interested an enlightened 
Arab public had it not found sponsors and promoters. 
Shaykh ‘Abduh took an interest in it, as has been 
seen, because he reckoned it capable of having a 
reformatory effect, if carrying a well-formulated 
message. For Djirdji Zaydan (1862-1914), it was 
the ideal didactic means to put into the service of 
history, and this Christian author of a History of 
Islamic civilisation therefore brought to the novel the 
caution of the scholar. Whereas Djami] Mudawwar 
had published in Beirut in 1881 a single historical 
novel about ‘Abbasid Baghdad, he was to publish 
twenty-four such novels between 1889 and 1914, 
of which the majority appeared in serial form in 
Cairo in the review al-Hilal which he edited. Serious 
information being in his view the essential part, the 
amorous ¢lement of the plot would serve only to 
lure the reader; this element seems therefore to be 
somewhat stereotyped from one volume to another; 
but at least, the construction is solid and the language 
clear and precise. 

After reason, sensibility. It would be impossib e 
to overestimate the role of Manfalit! (1876-1924) 
for, in his two collections (al-Nazarat (1910-1921) 


and al-‘Abardt (1915)), he superbly arabises French 
romanticism to the point where, under his pen, 
translations, adaptations and original creations 
seem to flow from the same source. Having found a 
style and a tone, he knows how to stir emotions 
while dealing, in a context of traditional morality, 
with the problems posed by the irruption of European 
civilisation into the modern Orient. At the opposite 
extreme as regards content but with a similar degree 
of emotional intensity, is the message of “The 
American” Djubriin (1883-1931). Tears flow in 
abundance here too, but the romanticism is noble, 
protesting at the injustice practised by the powerful 
of this world as observed in the microcosm of the 
Lebanese village where the mayor and the priest 
seem to be constantly united in the effort to prevent 
the children from loving each other; al-Adjniha 
al-mutakassira (1912) hardly deserves to be called 
a novel, it is rather a long poem in prose devoted 
to an unhappy love affair of the author. “Broken 
wings" and “Tears”, these are the two works, of 
Egypt and the mahdjar, which have moved or 
irritated several generations of Arabs all over the 
world. 

But the first Arabic novel owes nothing to Man- 
faliti or to Djubran. It was written in Paris—and 
perhaps partly in Geneva—by a young Egyptian 
student. Haykal (1888-1956) was feeling homesick 
when he wrote Zaynad (1914), and it is the Egyptian 
countryside that he attempts to re-create with its 
poetry, its variety, and also its characters, simple 
and poverty-stricken. But this evocation is centred 
around two victims of injustice in Egypt, sc. the 
peasant and the woman. Even though the first 
edition is signed under the pseudonym Misri Fallah, 
the poverty of the farm worker hardly holds our 
attention, while the fate of two women, equally 
unfortunate, illustrates the sorry condition of an 
entire sex and recalls the courageous protest of 
K4sim Amin at the beginning of the century. The 
hero ultimately makes his indictment: life has no 
appeal in a land where youth passes too quickly, 
where love is not allowed, and where the individual 
has no time to look at what is beautiful. 

Even if the problems of writing and construction 
are not always perfectly solved, even if the influence 
of La nouvelle Heloise of Rousseau is too obvious, 
this rich composition does not only have a historical 
interest, for it conveys an authentic tone, that of a 
desperate confession. 

In spite of these promising beginnings, other 
novels were not to appear for a further fifteen years. 
In the interval, it is only short story writers who 
make a name for themselves, putting forward within 
the dimensions of shorter narratives technical solu- 
tions borrowed this time from the best European 
specialists. The stories that they tell, on the other 
hand, always deal with the reality that surrounds 
them. In “wringing the neck of rhetoric’, these 
young pioneers feel that they are laying the founda- 
tions of a new literature. The first of them,—and 
paradoxically the only survivor—Mikh’’il Nu‘ayma 
(born in 1889) began publishing his stories at the 
beginning of the First World War in al-Sd%ik, then 
in al-Funin, the two reviews edited by Syrian 
Lebanese settlers in New York. The best, later 
collected in an anthology (Kdna md kana, Beirut 
1937), are striking for their simple language, the 
transparency of the characters, the significant choice 
of situations—where ancestral customs like the 
journey to America play a central role—and perhaps 
even more for the firmness with which the story is 
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told, a story where, however, emotion and humour 
make themselves discreetly felt. On Egyptian soil, 
slightly later, Mubammad Taymir (d. 1921) pub- 
lished in al-Sufar some stories of which the best- 
known dates from r919—an important year for 
Egyptian nationalism of which this writer was a 
passionate advocate, Add to this element the interest 
taken in social injustice and in poverty, and we 
have the principal source-material of the stories of 
Muhammad Taymar and of his comrades-in-arms. 
This expression is not an exaggeration when applied 
to his brother Mahmad, who describes himself as 
taking the torch from the hands of his brother, dead 
at the age of thirty. It is without doubt Mahmid 
Taymir (d. 1974), the greatest story writer of the 
time, who has exerted the strongest influence in 
Egypt and in the other Arab lands, one of the most 
prolific of modern Arab writers and one of the most 
widely-translated too. Following the school of 
Maupassant—to whom his brother introduced him— 
he learnt to construct a plot firmly centred on a 
character who is bizarre to say the least, or on an 
exceptional incident. But he does not ignore the 
dominant themes of Egyptian social life, to which 
the brothers ‘Ubayd and Mahmid Tahir Lashin 
(d. 1955) also come to apply themselves, each ac- 
cording to his temperament and his special talent, 
LashiIn being of the three the one whose palette 
would appear to be the best equipped both for 
varieties of subject and ot resources of expression. 
Let it also be noted that this writer has written one 
of the few Arabic novels to appear before the Second 
World War: Hawwd? bila Adam (‘Eve without 
Adam’”’), 1934. 

Furthermore, it may be appropriate to note that 
this novel is distinct from the others in that its 
subject (the pitiable failure of a feminist school- 
teacher who believed in love and social advance- 
ment) owes nothing to the life of the author, while 
T4h& Husayn (d. 1973) Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
MAzini (d. 1949), al-SAkkad (d. 1964) and Tawfik 
al-Hakim (b. 1902) had written nothing before 1939 
but works largely autobiographical in character. 
What these men have in common is that they are 
not true imaginative writers, but rather they are 
part of the Egyptian intellectual élite. It should 
therefore surprise no-one that they look for material 
for their stories in their own experience. Besides, 
for these great thinkers of their generation also, 
this is the means of assessing the exact condition 
of their country, for carrying on, in short, the wor- 
ried analysis conducted by Haykal in Zaynab. As 
chance would have it, the year 1929 saw both the 
second edition of this novel and the publication of 
the first part of Taha Husayn's al-Ayydm. The 
accuracy in tone of this book, written with finesse 
and modesty, explains its immediate success in 
Egypt and the rest of the world; one feels that the 
blind boy struggling in a world that is hostile or in- 
different or stupid symbolises more than an individual 
destiny. Even before the appearance of the second 
part of al-Ayydm, Adib (1935) represents a split 
in the personality of the author, whose Egyptian 
half looks on helplessly at the folly and wreck of 
the Europeanised part. 

The debate between the two civilisations—with 
their customs and culture—also interests Tawtik 
al-Hakim in two of his autobiographical novels, 
while in the twoothers (‘A wdat al-rah, 1933; Yawmiy- 
yat n@ib fi ‘Laryaéf, 1937) we find a number of 
the elements of the dossiers opened on Egyptian 
society by the short story writers. Superficially, 





the enquiry is less emphatic, there are times when 
the reader roars with laughter, but do not the 
laughter and the careless airs conceal a deep disquiet 
into which the faint-hearted lover and the Deputy 
Prosecutor are both plunged? 

In drawing his self-portrait in Ibrahim al-hdtib 
(1931), Mazini speaks of disappointments in love 
which may be fictitious, but he is most certainly 
honest when he shows himself irresolute and easily 
discouraged. As if in spite of himself, he gives us 
suggestive insights into the three milievx that he 
sets himself to evoke and, when he does not over- 
step the bounds, his glibness does not lack charm. 

Outside Egypt, a single novelist deserves mention 
for this period; the Lebanese Tawfik Yisuf ‘Awwad, 
who published al-Raghif in 1939. It is the Lebanon 
of the period of the First World War, the Lebanon 
‘jn the hour of the Turk", ravaged by famine, that 
we find here, the repression of nationalist move- 
ments coming to an end on the gallows of Beirut’s 
Place des Canons, With a great deal of sobriety, a 
very sure sense of crowd-scenes, a properly romantic 
conception of history and politics, here is a writer 
who knows how to give to his narrative a depth 
which nobody else, Hakim included, has yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. 

‘Irak at that time was still at a hesitant stage, 
with Mahmid Ahmad al-Sayyid (d. 1937) publishing 
from 1921 onwards, in Cairo, stories which are ad- 
mittedly rudimentary but where the effects of Turk- 
ish rule on ‘Iraki society are succinctly shown; with 
Anwar Shaul (first collection of stories 1930), the 
influence of Taymir is clear. In his stories and those 
of ‘Abd al-Madjid Lutfi (b. 1908), influenced by 
Tolstoy and Gorky, one feels that the seeds of a 
promising harvest have been sown in ‘Irak. 

Among the pioneers mentioned above, a certain 
number have lived on after the war. Their prestige 
has increased and they have attained immortality. 
Young Arabic literature has found in them its an- 
cestors, its sponsors, its classics, it could be said, 
Each of them otherwise remains imperturbably 
faithful to his style. It is still the same self-centred 
man dissatisfied with home and Jove that Mazint 
indulgently analyses (lorahim 11), From an incident 
of everyday life, the Lebanese Mikha’il Nu‘ayma 
draws the material of an intimate diary (Mudhakkharat 
al-arkask, 1949), where meditations on good and 
evil, the solitude of the soul and its mystical voca- 
tion, count more than the narrative plot. In the 
same way that Tawfik al-Hakim hardly descends 
from his ivory tower to stigmatise feminine duplicity 
and to comment ironically on the sacred bonds of 
marriage (al-Ribat al-mukaddas, 1944), Taha Husayn 
pursues his dialogue with destiny, but through 
interposed characters, in a tragic family chronicle 
with slow tempo (Shadjarat al-bws, 1954). The 
famous Mabmiid Taymar still composes short stories 
—his last collection appeared in January 1967—but 
he also writes novels where he expresses in the same 
pure language the qualities for which he is well 
known; very close to his times in [1/4 ‘l-likd? ayyuhd 
"I-hubb (1959), he is halfway to fantasy in al-Masabih 
al-surk (1960). In this group, it is without doubt 
Haykal who has produced the least expected work 
for Hakadha khulikat (1956) presents, on the eve of 
his death, a portrait of a woman that contrasts 
totally with the Zaynad of his youth; this cold, 
dominating female really existed, so well-informed 
contemporaries assert. 

But the new-comers are henceforward very numer- 
ous, some of them belonging to Arab countries not 
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mentioned above. Reviews have been founded: in 
Egypt of course, but also in Bahrayn, where a literary 
periodical of this name appeared when the first 
printing-press was installed in the Gulf (1939), most 
of all in Beirut where al-Adab, founded in 1953, and 
al-Adib give young writers the opportunity to 
become known, in Tunis where, since 1944, the 
review al-Mabahith awards a prize (Bahlawan) to a 
writer every year. Henceforward, Arabic fictional 
literature is sufficiently vigorous and varied to 
convey trends which are to be noted elsewhere in 
the world, 

The romantics. It is clear that romanticism has 
solid roots at its disposal—it is enough to recall the 
genre of the first European novels translated, the 
importance of Manfaliti, the tone of Zaynab. A 
younger generation dissatisfied with its condition 
finds at last the means of expressing its revolt and 
its dreams. Evidently it is love that polarises all 
attention, This lyricism is a phenomenon of youth 
in three senses: the youth of the writer, the youth of 
literature and the youth of the public, The theme of 
the impossibility of amorous relationships is treated 
at length by the Tunisian Rashid Ghali in the short 
stories that he has published in the review al-Fikr 
since 1960; an encounter without future constitutes 
the subject of al-Bakr la ma? fih, a story which gives 
its title and dominant tone to a collection published 
by the Libyan A. Ibrahim al-Fakih in 1966; the 
Sudanese Sabbar (b. 1927) published ten years ago 
a novel on a small scale: Sirr al-dumai*. 

It should not, however, be assumed that this 
type of novel is always attributable to an “‘indis- 
cretion of youth.” Writers of considerable renown 
who are no longer adolescents have built their success 
upon this specialised genre, and their prolific output 
shows that they know how to pluck the string of 
emotion. In this context, one could hope for no better 
example than the Egyptian trio of Yisuf Siba_ 
(d. 1978), SA. H. ‘Abd Allah (d. 1973) and Ihsan 
‘Abd al-Kuddis. The systematic exploitation of 
sentimental problems is their common denominator, 
as well as their ability to impose their personal 
style. The first emphasises the dramatic, or melo- 
dramatic quality of the situations that he imagines; 
the second does not flinch from a certain moralistic 
purring owed for the most part to the very literary 
nature of his language; finally, the third flirts with 
seandal, and his gallery of pretty girls at once in- 
nocent and greedy for liberty has aroused many 
adolescent dreams. 

Readers unmoved by the magic of these masters 
perhaps would allow themselves to be seduced by 
more subtle forms of romanticism. In Egypt, ‘Abd 
Allah TJikht finds in his native countryside (Fi 
daw? al-kamar, short stories, 1960) or in a cruise 
on the Nile (al-Nakr, a novel 1962) the appropriate 
setting that his dreams require, while Mustafa 
Mahmad (b. 1931) studies the relationship of married 
people (al-Mustahil, 1960) with much tact and 
sensitivity. In Syria, the short story writer Shamil 
Rim! (al-Kafd?if, 1960) even seasons his outpourings 
with a fair dose of fierce satire, Finally, we draw 
attention to a short story by the Algerian Tahir 
Wattar (Mamarr al-ayyam, in al-Fikr, 1959) for 
this disillusioned statement by one of his heroes: 
“There is no youth in the Arab world. The Arab 
knows only two ages: childhood and aduithood.” 
We shall have occasion to speak again of this sense 
of malaise, 

The realists. These writers have inherited a 
populist or poverty-oriented tradition that is not 


very old. On the eve of the war, the Syrians T. 
‘Awwad, K. M. Karam, and the ‘Iraki Dja‘far Khalil 
were concerning themselves with fraternity, tearful 
commiseration or indignant horror at the sufferings 
of the lower classes. 

We find this same interest in poor people with a 
great number of writers of the following period and 
in countries that have come to the novel more 
recently, From Morocco, we may mention two col- 
lections of stories; al-Sakf by Muhammad Ibrahim 
Abi ‘Alli and Radjul wa-mar’a (1969) by Zaynab 
Fahmi. Taymir has really created a school, for we 
witness an impressive parade of pitiable or laughable 
“cases”; Y. Hakki’s petty tradesmen, the charlatans 
of the Tunisian Mustafa Farisi, the baggage carriers 
of the Syrian Samim Sharif, the water-carriers of 
the Egyptian SibA‘l. These specimens of an idle or 
poverty-stricken humanity, true to type even when 
they live on the fringe of society, clearly lend them- 
selves to living in novels. Who could deny the 
vividness of the portrait of Tarnannuh, idler and 
football fanatic, product of the imagination of 
Rashad Hamziwi (Tunis, al-Fikr, 1959) or that of 
the “maker of grotesque cripples”, the negro Zita 
who introduces a kind of Court of Miracles in the 
lane (Zukak al-midakk, 1947) described by the 
Egyptian Nadjib Mabfiz. 

Apart from the hero, the writers strive to recreate 
a whole ambience to which they are deeply attached. 
Thus, thanks to the pen of a Tayyib Tarikl or of a 
Hamzawi, there appear before us the coloured 
quarters of Rabt and of Turbat al-Bey in Tunis, 
while the shrines of Old Cairo, Sayyidn&4 Husayn 
and Sayyidatna Zaynab, inspire the best works of 
Hakki and Mabfiz, and the seascape of the Shatt 
al-‘Arab is recreated in a story such as Dhdkirat 
al-madina (1975) by the ‘“Irakl ‘Abd al-Rabm4n 
Madjid al-Rubay‘t. 

It would be surprising if the countryside were 
to remain outside the fictional répertoire, when we 
recall that, with Zaynab, the Arabic novel was 
born there. It is in fact the same love of nature 
that shines through in a simple account of olive- 
picking in Tunisia, told by Muhammad F. Ghazlf 
(b. 1927) in a short story (al-Fikr, 1961). But it is 
most of all in the novels of the Egyptian Sharkaw! 
(al-Ard, 1954, Kulab khdliya, al-Fallah) that the 
rural life is conveyed in all its richness, at a time 
when new ideas are shaking the system of traditions 
that used to be thought immovable. On the contrary, 
Husayn Nasr (Tunisia) evokes the full force of the 
past in a few pages; this “Ox that my father left 
us” (al-Fikr, 1961) is slow to die and imposes his 
presence when the young men, rejecting the ex- 
perience of the old, wish that the page had been 
decisively turned, 

It will come as no surprise to find political in- 
volvement accompanying this meticulous survey of 
an entire people. At the same time that al-Ard 
appeared in Cairo, Hannd Mina published in Damas- 
cus al-Masabih al-rurk, We may thus see side-by-side 
two exemplary narratives: a peasant revolt in the 
Delta, and the resistance of the Latakians to the 
French Mandate at the end of the Second World 
War. The heroic times of such and such a country 
have inspired a considerable mass of stories. The 
Morocean Khandtha Bannfina celebrates inter-Arab 
solidarity sealed in combat in a recent collection of 
short stories (al-Ndar wa 'l-ikhtiydr) and his com- 
patriot Mubarak Rabi‘ makes the participation of 
Moroccan troops in the battle of the Golan Heights, 
in 1974, the central subject of his novel: Rifkat 
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al-silah, .. wa ‘l-kamar (1976). Sometimes one finds 
them to be too verbose and not sufficiently alive. 
This is especially the case with the entire output of 
Muta* Safadi (Syria), a real propagandist of the 
Arab Revolution (Zhd?ir muhtarif; Djil al-kadar; 
Ashbah abfal, 1959). On the other hand, an SA. H. 
ben Haddika (Algeria) succeeds in interesting us in 
the conscience of a man who has just committed a 
political crime (in Zilal djaz@iriyya, 1960). It is 
the analysis of the social and psychological conse- 
quences of the war of liberation which interests him 
in his first novel appearing ten years later (Rik 
al-djanib), of which the form catches the attention. 
His compatriot Tahir al-Wattar also distinguishes 
himself in his two recent novels by the originality 
of his vision of guerilla warfare (al-Az) or the trau- 
matic after-effects of independence (al-Zilzdl). 
Similarly, the Palestinian tragedy is presented, free 
of forced sentimentality, in fascinating novels by 
the Lebanese Halim Barak&t and the Palestinian 
Ghassan Kanafani (Ridjdl fi 'l-shams). 

Oriental society is evolving to a varied rhythm 
in its different aspects. Industrialisation, for example, 
has scarcely been reflected by the appearance of 
workers in romantic literature. To our knowledge, 
only two writers have taken an interest in this: 
H. Mina (Syria) mentioned above, who has made a 
study @ la Gorky of type-setters in a printing-press, 
The invisible thread, 1960; and Muhammad Sidki 
(Egypt), who through the experience of a self-taught 
man trained in a number of occupations, gives us 
an insight into the daily life of the working classes 
(in the collections al-Anfdr and al-Aydi 'l-khashina, 
1956 and 1958). 

On the other hand, the number of Arab women 
writers is already remarkable. Quite naturally, they 
ure interested in problems that are specifically 
feminine, Since professional involvement of women 
is still somewhat limited in their countries, it is 
most of all “psychological realism" that they aim 
at. The older ones—Bint al-Shati? and S. Kalamawi 
in Egypt, Widad Sakakini in Syria—have born 
witness to the deep transformation affecting the 
female mentality. The younger women writers— 
Samira ‘Azzim in Irak, Colette Suhayl in the Leba- 
non, Safi ‘Abd Allah in Egypt—seek to re-establish, 
with regard to their sex, the truth misunderstood 
or distorted by men. The Egyptian Latifa al-Zayyat 
does not claim to make any extraordinary revelations 
in her novel al-Bab al-maftih, 1960, but points out 
succinctly that the noble protests of the sterner sex 
are not yet fully convincing. 

So as not to distort the perspectives, it is im- 
portant to draw special attention to the work of 
three Egyptian novelists whose renown extends over 
the entire Arab world: Yahya Hakki, Yisuf Idris 
and Nadjlb Mabfiiz. The name of the first, who was 
born in 1905, is linked with the difficult emergence 
of the Arabic short story in the years around 1925, 
but he has only become well-known since the war. 
His first collection Kindil Umm Hashim dates from 
1943. His collections of stories, his short novel 
(Sakka "I-nawm, 1954) and his memoirs (Khallihd 
‘ala ‘lah, 1959) have made him known to the public 
at large as a writer of prose that is firm but not 

and one who treats his characters with 
sensitivity and humour. 

As for Yisuf Idris, he has been writing ‘‘com- 
mitted” stories since 1949. With the appearance of 
his first collection (Arkhas laydli, 1954), there is the 
feeling of a talented writer making himself known. 
His subsequent works (al-Hardm, novel, 1959; al- 


‘Askari al-aswad, a short story, 1961, among many 
others) testify to his dramatic sense, and his con- 
densed style, on the borderline of grammatical 
correctness, counts as one of the most original of all, 

Nadjfb Mabfaz enjoys an even wider readership, 
He owes this perhaps to his uncompromising ad- 
herence to the classical language but most of all 
to the seriousness and depth of his analysis and to 
a remarkably prolific output—some twenty novels 
and a dozen collections of short stories published 
to date. His Trilogy (1957, 1958) is considered to be 
the perfect masterpiece of Arabic realism. It gives 
us the key to an understanding of the generation of 
contemporary Egypt through a wealth of passions 
reminiscent of the Russian novelists, but with a 
concern for detail that is exclusively his own, and 
most important of all, from a perspective such that 
every Arab reader feels himself involved. 

The existentialists. In a society in a state of 
flux, there are some who feel resentful, disillusioned, 
alienated, and who find in existentialism a philosophy 
in tune with their mood. The Lebanese Suhay! Idris 
has done much to install this philosophico-literary 
doctrine in the Orient, He has been the prime mover 
in a major series of translations that have introduced 
the Arabs to Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in 
particular. But his role has not been limited to that 
of translator nor to that of editor-in-chief of the 
major review al-Adab. He is also the author of a 
number of novels. In the first (al-Hayy al-lafini, 
1953) he too examines the reactions of the oriental 
to the European way of life, but the analysis is 
different from one given by TJawfik al-Hakim in 
“Usfair min al-shark nearly twenty years earlier. In 
spite of his love for a European sweetheart—shared 
this time—the Arab student returns to the Lebanon 
to place himself beneath the yoke, and perhaps the 
protection, of the customs of his homeland. His 
resigned acceptance of the absurdity of life shows 
that his stay in the Latin Quarter has left deep marks 
on him. 

The Lebanon is thus the favoured land for exis- 
tentialism, There are some who take pleasure in a 
type of fiction that is closer to the debate of ideas 
than to the novel as strictly defined, like Emile B, 
Abi Nadir in al-Fardgh (1961). But the more in- 
teresting writers are able to bring to light in their 
plots the implacable character of life. A story by 
George Shami shows to what extent a personal 
sentiment, however sincere and profound, is helpless 
in the face of the tyranny of the family spirit, and 
another by Djamil Djabr (Kalak, 1961) finds the 
correct tone for describing, in the first person, an 
impossible love. The Lebanese novel does not however 
attain the level of despair except in the work of 
the woman-writer Layli Ba‘labakki; in And ahyd 
(£958) and in al-Alika al-mamstikha (1960) there is 
a vivid account of the revolt of a feminine sensibility 
stifling in a male society, made—taboos included— 
for men. 

Although she has become known more recently, 
the Syrian Ghada Samman is closely akin to her. 
One of her collections of short stories (Laylat al- 
ghuraba?, 1966) presents us with a study funda- 
mentally of a single character in a variety of set- 
tings: the woman who feels herself involved neither 
with the family nor with the revolutionary ideal, a 
“stranger always and everywhere, her too-clear 
intelligence and her too-vivid sensibility making of 
her a person who suffers and sees no other future 
than this suffering, which she broods over with a 
kind of masochistic delight. 
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“Irak shows us another kind of existentialism, less 
intellectual, more visceral. Among story-writers of 
talent, the first place belongs to ‘Abd al-Malik Nari 
(born in 1921). Between 1946 and 1954 (Nashid 
al-ard) he has created a genre: from the first to the 
last line, his fiction expresses malaise, an infinite 
despair or a fatal torpor. With Mahdi ‘Isa Sakr and 
Fu’ad Takaril (al-Wadjh al-dkhar, 1961) we are 
steeped in the same unrelieved black that seems 
to be the dominant colour of young “Irak! literature. 

The basic problems. During its sixty or so 
years of existence, Arabic fictional literature has 
been obliged essentially to cope with two basic 
problems. 

The one, purely internal,concerns language. For 
obvious reasons, the novelist must choose the type 
of language that he is to lend to his characters, 
dialect or fushd, A writer as eminent as Mahmid 
Taymir has, to his credit, carefully tried each of 
the two alternatives and subsequently remained 
absolutely faithful to the academic language, of 
which he is besides a perfect master. The no less 
eminent Yahy& Hakki has shown a quite original 
attitude, proclaiming everywhere his loyalty to 
Arabic and wielding in a delicious manner in his 
short stories the Cairoese of his childhood or the 
Sa‘idian patois dear to his heart. These examples 
should not be misinterpreted; the question does not 
only apply to Egypt. Throughout the whole Arab 
world, from ‘Irak to Morocco, there are novelists 
who believe that they would be betraying their 
mission as creators and artists if they were to avoid 
using a type of language that is natural, living and 
immediately evocative of the correct sentiment, the 
spontaneous idea, Conversely, in every Arab country 
there are today writers who would consider them- 
selves unworthy of their art and traitors to Arabism 
if they were to adopt—even in dialogues—a language 
other than “pure” Arabic obeying the rules of 
declension, more or Jess modernised in its vocabulary, 
but effectively unchanged in its syntax. The question 
of the two languages has been debated so often since 
the beginnings of the nahda that there is nothing to 
be gained by dwelling on it here. The adherents of 
one or other mode of expression may be confident 
of finding themselves in excellent company and 
having no shortage of arguments. In particular, 
the equation frequently proclaimed in the last 
fifty years (dialogue in dialect = literature in the 
service of the people) is no longer put forward today, 
when the purists too are “committed”, At the most, 
we may attempt a risky generalisation: the tendency 
to use the spoken ‘“‘popular” language is more wide- 
spread in countries where the literary public is greatest 
and which, believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have a better-established “Arab” character—thus 
in Egypt, rather than in Algeria. Whatever the 
answer may be to these formal—and important— 
questions, there is no likelihood of provincialism 
gaining precedence over a common Arab heritage 
that is easily recognisable through the entire spectrum 
of fictional literary production from “the Ocean to 
the Gulf" and through all the trends that we have 
attempted to unravel. 

The other problem concerns the relationship of 
the Arabic novel to Europe, the master, in both 
senses of the word, pedagogic and colonialist. This 
relationship first applies on the level of content. 
The dialogue of a floundering East with a West that 
is too sure of itself constitutes one of the themes 
and sometimes the central theme of novels that 
have become famous, It is natural, with regard to 


novels, that this ill-fated or violent confrontation 
should take the form of an amorous encounter be- 
tween a practical or fickle or dominating European 
woman and an Arab emigrant, usually a student, 
convinced that he owns a share of the truth but 
naive and maladroit. Furthermore, the character of 
the latter and the general physiognomy of the work 
change in the course of the years, In ‘Usfar min 
al-shark by Tawfik al-Hakim (Egypt, 1938) Muhsin 
is an incorrigible idealist, an incompetent pursuer 
of working-girls whom the author mocks and admires 
at once, while the hero of al-Hayy al-latini discovers 
nausea in Paris, but returns to the fold of ancestral 
custom in Beirut. The English girl married by 
al-Duktir Ibrahim by Dhu 'I-Nin Ayyib (‘Irak, 
1939) is only the first stage of an ambition which 
comes to light on his return to his country. If Isma‘t 
repudiates his God on leaving Mary’s embrace, he 
finds Him again on the banks of the Nile (Yahya 
Hakki, Kindil Umm Hashim, Egypt, 1949). The 
experience of Adib (Taha Husayn, Adib, Egypt, 
1935) is at the same time more profane and more 
desperate, but that described by the Sudanese al- 
Tayyib Salih in Mawsim al-hidjra ila 'l-shamal (1966) 
is violent, and it disconcerts because hatred here is 
innocent. 

Nobody is deceived; whether sex and suffering 
intervene or not, it is always the impact of a culture 
that is in question, an invading, besieging, dis- 
ruptive culture. Two Moroccan novels examine in 
detail its traumatic aspects: Dafannd 'Il-mddi by 
Ghallab (1966) and al-Ghurba by La‘rwi (1971). 
Quite naturally, another level of connections with 
Europe appears. Has this literary technique been 
learnt, assimilated or, on the contrary, has there 
been constant re-adaptation to a model which, as 
time passes, remains indispensible? It is in reality 
impossible to answer this question. It may simply 
be stated that this common Arab heritage mentioned 
above adapts itself well to the most recent trends in 
universal fiction, that the surrealism of Zakariyya? 
Tamir (Dimashh al-har@ik, Damascus, 1973) with 
its nightmare universe, takes up and carries to an 
obsessional and hardly bearable degree, the taboos 
and desires of a sick society. It is madness—super- 
ficially, for what the mastery resides in the cascade 
of images and the narrative twists!—that succeeds 
the meticulous and classic analysis of ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-‘Udjayli and the cruel realism of Faris Zarzir, 
two Syrian novelists who have achieved renown in 
the sixties, Echoes of such trends arise from else- 
where; from Egypt, of course, where established 
novelists like Yasuf Idris and Nadjib Mabfiz have 
begun in the sixties and at the present day to turn 
towards the short story in preference to the novel, 
a wild and implacable type of short story, to which 
the younger writers are also drawn: the Arslans, 
the TObiyas; but Algeria has not lagged behind with 
the stifling compositions of a writer such as Tahir 
al-Wattar; this is taken even further in Bahrayn, 
where ‘Abd al-Kadir ‘Akil sets in motion with 
al-Nasif a series of dream-like sequences that ex- 
press his continuing anticipation of revolutionary 
liberation. 

Finally, if such-and-such a name made famous 
by the European “new novel” suggests itself to the 
readership of one of these narratives, it should be 
recognised that the Arab intelligentsia is henceforth 
in sympathy with the evolution of ideas and tastes 
throughout the world, that purely internal lines of 
influence are clearly visible in Arabic fiction and 
that the contemporary proliferation of works, the 
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multiplicity of devoted talents in all provinces of Ara- 
bism, are signs of the flourishing state of the kissa. 

Bibliography: Arabic journals. The literary 
journals are very numerous, and some have only 
a short existence. Among the most important are 
al-Adab, al-Adib (Beirut), al-Madjalla, al-Tali‘a 
(Cairo), al-Ma‘rifa (Damascus) and al-Fikr (Tunis). 
Those in European languages include MIDEO, 
Orient, OM, Jnal. of Arabic Literature, and Bul- 
letin d'études arabes of the IPEA of Rome. 

For the beginnings of the novel, the general 
histories of Arabic literature may be consulted 
[see ‘arnapryyva. B. (V)). 

Anthologies give a very representative picture 
of contemporary novel writing, general introduc- 
tions and valuable biographical details about the 
authors covered: Anthologie de la littérature arabe 
contemporaine, Paris 1964. 1. R. and M. Makarius, 
Le roman et la nouvelle; Mahmoud Manzalaoui, 
ed., Arabic writing today, the short story, Cairo 1968. 

Studies—most of these on the Arab short story 
and novel centre upon Egypt. In particular, note 
‘Abd al-Muhsin Taha Badr, Tatawwur al-riwaya 
al-‘arabiyya al-haditha fi Misr (1870-1938), Cairo 
1963; R. Francis, Aspects de la littérature arabe 
contemporaine, Beirut 1963; Yahya Hakki, Fadjr 
al-kissa al-misriyya, Cairo 19627; ‘Abbas Khidr, 
al-Kissa al-kasira fi Misr mundhu nashPatihd 
hatté sanat 1939, Cairo 1385/1966; H. Kilpatrick, 
The modern Egyptian novel, Oxford-London 1974; 
Fatma Moussa-Mahmoud, The Arabic novel in 
Egypt (1914-1970), Cairo 1973; Muhammad Yasuf 
Nadjm, al-Kissa fi 'l-adab al-‘arabi al-hadith (1870- 
1914), Beirut 1961; Hamdi Sakkut, The Egyptian 
novel and its main trends (1913-1952), Cairo 1971; 
P. J. Vatikiotis, Egypt since the revolution (ch, 
on cultural life by Louis Awad), London 1968; 
Ch. Vial, Contribution a l'étude du roman et de la 
nouvelle en Egypte, des origines d 1960, in ROMM, 
iv (1967); idem, Le personnage de la femme dans le 
roman et la nouvelle en Egypte de 1914 a 1960, in 
the press. (Cu. Vat) 


3(a). In older Turkish literature. 


As a generic term, &lssain Turkish texts was synon- 
ymous with story, tale (hikdye) and legend (menkabe, 
efsane). Fakhri in 778/1367 calls his version of the 
romance of FarhAd and Shirin {9.v.] a Aissa; Mehmed, 
writing in 800/1397, says that a copy which he 
found was old but the &/ssa (story) was new, and 
Sheykhi [¢.v.], in the first half of the oth/15th century, 
found the mere telling of a kissa (story) no longer 
sufficiently enjoyable (B. Flemming, ed., Fahris 
Husrev u Sirin, Wiesbaden 1974, vv. 2915-16 and 
p. 140 f.; S, Yiiksel, ed., Mehmed, Isk-ndme, Ankara 
1965, v. 404; F. K. Timurtas, SeyAl'nin Husrev i 
Sirin’i, Istanbul 1963, v. 1565). 

Narrative works in verse and prose dealing with 
epico-religious and heroic themes (see mtKAya, iii) 
were often called kissa, the term alternating with 
destin, This is true for the ‘Antar, Aba Muslim, 
Saltuk and Gh4zl Danishmend stories [see HAMAsA, 
iii) or the tales around Kirdn-i Habeshi and Bahman 
Shah b. Firiiz Shah (see A. S. Levend, Tiirk edebiyats 
tarihi, I. Girig, Ankara 1972, 113, and KAHRAMAN- 
nwAma) and Djelil Shih and Djemal Peri (see H. 
Sohrweide, Tiirkische Handschriften. Teil 3, Wies- 
baden 1974, 276, no. 316); not a few tales still await 
examination. 

The lives of holy men and great Sifis of Islam 
such as Ibrahim b. Adham [.v.] were treated col- 
lectively in the genre called tadhkira, the most famous 
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being the extensive Persian prose work Tadhkirat 
al-awliya by ‘Attar [g.v.]. An early Turkish example 
is the Tedkkire-yi ewliyd? adapted from the Arabic 
and presented to the prince of Aydin [g.v.], Muham- 
mad Beg, by an unknown author (MS. Istanbul, 
Veliyiiddin 1643). 

In a more restrictive sense, kissa designated 
stories of the Prophets before Mubammad, whose 
own life history gave rise to the siyar genre [q.v.], 
whereas events of the lives of members of his family 
inspired other books such as the ghazawdt of the 
caliph ‘All; the maktal works commemorated miracles 
and happenings around the martyrs of the house of 
the Prophet, particularly his grandson Husayn (see 
MAMASA, iii and HIKAYA, iii], especially famous being 
the Hadikat al-su‘add by Fudili [g.v.]. 

In the &issas some prophets were dealt with 
separately, such as Moses (Kissa-yi Masa we Khidir, 
see Levend, op. cit., 126), and Solomon; such works 
being also known as name [see urKAyaA, iii] the most 
voluminous of the Sileyman-ndmes being the com- 
pilation made by “‘Uzun" Firdewsi [g.v.]; Iskandar 
[g.v.] was also treated separately (see M. Gétz, 
Tiirkische Handschriften. Teil 2, 161, no. 234 and 
ISKANDAR-NAMA, iii). 

Joseph or Yisuf [g.v.] was a favourite hero of the 
histories of Prophets; his ascetico-mystical romance 
with Zulaykha, based on the Strat Yasujf, has been 
treated in many Turkish mathnawis and prose 
works. The oldest appears to be the Kissa-yi Yusuf 
by a certain ‘Ali, a work of uncertain provenance 
supposedly composed in the Crimea in 630/r232 (see 
N. Pekolcay, Islam tiirk edebiyats. 1. Istanbul 1967, 
77 ff.; Levend, op. cit., 92, 125). 

In Anatolia, Sheyyad Hamza wrote a mathnawi 
version (ed. D, Dilcin, Istanbul 1946); for Caghatay, 
Mamlik, Adharbaydjini, and many Ottoman ver- 
sions see the list compiled by Levend, op. cit., 128-30; 
for roth century Kazakh versions, see Fundamenta, 
li, 744. 

Collectively, the prophets have been dealt with 
in the Klsas al-anbiyd? (q.v.], which made their 
appearance in Turkish literature in the 8th/r4th 
century. In 7xo/13r0 Nasir al-Din al-Rabghizi, 
working for a Mongol amir, composed his Eastern 
Turkish Kisas al-anbiya? on the basis of a Persian 
version (facsimile ed. K.Grenbech, Copenhagen 
1948), Other Turkish authors consulted the Arabic 
Kisas al-anbiy@ by al-Kisa7i, the ‘Arda?is al-madjdlis 
by al-Tha‘labi and others (see K. Erarslan, Kis@tnin 
Bedi d Diinyd ve Ktsas: l-Enbiyd adit eserinin 
IstanbuPdaki terciimeleri, in TDED, xviii (1970), 
125-32; N. Hacieminoglu, in TDED, xi (1961) and 
xiii (1964), om an anonymous translation in the 
MS. Bursa, Ulu Cami 2474; and A. Ates, in TDED 
viii (1958), 93 f., on the Yozgat MS. of the trans- 
lation made by Izniki (d. 833/1429-30). 

In 987/1579 an Ottoman writer, Hindi Mahmid, 
composed a Kisas-i enbiya? (G. M. Meredith-Owens, 
Traces of a lost autobiographical work by a courtier 
of Selim II, in BSOAS, xxii]3 [1960]). Later, more 
complex titles were used for the genre, such as 
Mirat el-saf@ fi ahwal el-endiyd written by Kara 
Celebizade (d. 1068/1658). 

A highly esteemed educational Kisas-i enbiya? 
written by the Ottoman statesman and historian 
Ahmed Dijewdet Pasha [g.v.] as late as the end of 
the roth century, in no less than twelve volumes, 
is evidence for the tenacity of the genre. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the article, see the relevant articles in Philologiae 
turcicae fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 1965; F. 
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Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und 
thre Werke, Leipzig 1927; Istanbul kiitiiphaneleri 
tarih-cografya yazmalars kataloglars.é. Tiirkge tarih 
yasmalart, Istanbul 1943 ff.; J. R. Walsh, The 
Turkish manuscripts in New College, Edinburgh, 
in Oriens xii (1959), 171-89, esp. no. 1; F. E. 
Karatay, Topkaps Saray: Miizsesi Kuttiphanesi 
tiirkge yazmalar katalogu, Istanbul 1961; F. Iz, 
Eski tiirk edebiyatenda nesir. I, Istanbul 1964; 
idem, Eshi tiirk edebiyatinda nazim, I-II, Istanbul 
1966-7; B, Flemming, Tiirkische Handschriften, 
Teil 1, Wiesbaden 1968. The impetus which the 
Bissa, siyar, and maktal genres gave to Turkish 
religious iconography can be seen in N, Atasoy 
and F.Cagman, Turkish miniature painting, 
Istanbul 1974, and the literature cited by them. 
(B. Fremuina) 


3(b). More recent Turkish literaiure. 


After the Mukhayyelat of ‘All ‘Aziz [¢.v.] (1796), 
which form a transition between the old and the 
new, a series of translations, mainly from the French, 
followed some sixty years later, e.g. Fénélon’s 
Téémaque as Terdjeme-yi Telemak (1862), Victor 
Hugo's Les Misérables as Maghdtirin hikdyesi (1862), 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, as Hikdye-yi Robenson 
(from the Arabic, 1864), followed by Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre’s Paul et Virginie (1870), Voltaire's 
Micromégas (1871), Alexandre Dumas pére's Le 
Comte de Monte Cristo (1873), Lamartine'’s Graziella 
(1878), Abbé Prévost’s Manon Lescaut, Octave 
Feuillet's Le roman d@’un jeune homme pauvre (1880) 
and many others. Except for the Télémaque, which 
was translated in a most flowery and ornate style, 
in the best Ottoman insha? tradition, most of the 
rest were rendered in a comparatively simple lan- 
guage, not far removed from spoken Turkish. This 
translation movement or activity coincided with 
the emergence of the literary Tanzimdat school, and 
the first generation of modernist writers provided 
the early examples of Turkish short stories and 
novels in the modern sense. 

1. The short story 

The pioneer of the short story is the popular author 
Ahmed Midhat [g.v.), Although he did not belong 
to the literary school initiated by Shinas! (¢.v.] and 
his associates, and was looked down upon by them 
as a conservative in outlook, as informal in style 
and as Jacking in technique, and was consequently 
unfairly judged, he was avidly read by the general 
public and youth intellectuals alike and greatly 
influenced the succeeding generation of writers as 
witnessed by many of them (see HUSAYN RAHMI and 
KHALID pryA’), Ahmed Midbat published two col- 
lections of short stories: Kissadan hisse (1870) and 
Lefaif-i riwdydt (in 25 parts, 1870-95). His mostly 
romantic stories with an occasional touch of realism, 
some adapted from the French, became immensely 
popular and soon made the genre fashionable. 

To this formative period belongs a collection of 
short stories in three volumes, the Miisdmeret-ndme 
(The Book of soirées’’, 1872-5), inspired in structure, 
by Boccaccio's Decameron, and written by one Emin 
Biilend, a civil servant about whom we know almost 
nothing. These are entertaining stories of uneven 
value, a mixture of traditional narrative and the 
new approach. Different from Ahmed Midbat's 
works, the Miisameret-ndme's language and style 
vary in places from the ornate to the straightforward 
colloquial. A younger member of the Tanzimat 
literary period, Sami Pasha-Zade Sezai [¢.v.), is 
also reckoned among the pioneers of the modern 


Turkish short story. His modest output (two volumes, 
of which Kidtih sheyler ‘Little things", 1308 Rami/ 
1892), began the realist trend in the short story. 
He used a good technique and developed a tidier 
style and avoided ornate language. The great master 
of the Turkish short story is, however, Khalid Diya? 
of the Lherwet-i Fiinan [q.v.] literary school, who 
perfected the genre, of which he made a study in his 
work Hikaye (1307/1891). Khalid Diya?, who tends 
in his novels to concentrate on the life of Istanbul 
upper and upper-middle classes and to use a precious 
language, by contrast in his numerous short stories 
{collected in 20 volumes) describes mostly ordinary 
people of the middle and working classes, and uses 
a comparatively less ornate style. Among minor 
writers of the same school, the novelist Mebmed 
Ra’df and the critic and journalist Huseyn Djahid 
{g-v.] also wrote short stories of uneven value. Two 
prominent writers who remained outside the Therwet-i 
Fiiniin school, the novelist Huseyn Rabmi and the 
essayist Ahmed Rasim [g.v.] contributed realistic 
short stories which are vivid sketches of everyday 
life in Istanbul of the 2890-1920 period, 

The restoration of the Constitution (July 1908) 
followed by the movements of Turkism [see 
TORKCOLOK], Populism (Khalka doghru) and the 
New Language (Yeft lisén), sponsored by Diya? 
Gékalp [g.v.] and “Omer Seyf ed-Din [g.v.], revolu- 
tionised the whole approach to narrative in Turkish 
literature, Most short story writers (and novelists) 
switched from the capital (Istanbul) to the provinces 
and made an attempt to introduce colloquial Turkish 
into literary language and avoided, on the whole, 
elaborate psychological analysis for straightforward 
realism. 

The prominent woman novelist, Khalide Edib 
(g.v.], wrote realistic short stories mostly based on 
her own experiences or observations. ‘Omer Seyf 
el-Din (1884-1920), who left ten volumes of short 
stories (posthumously collected in book form), led 
the reaction against the precious language of the 
Therwet-i Fiinun school and wrote in spoken Turkish 
stories on the reminiscences of his childhood or on 
episodes of Turkish history. A hasty writer, his 
easy, even facile language is not always polished. 
But his deliberately direct style, avoiding the 
“literary”, established a new tradition in Turkish 
narrative. The outstanding essayist and political 
satirist Refik Khalid Karay [g.v.], wrote his famous 
Memlechet hikdyeleri (‘Stories from the provinces", 
1919), during his five years’ exile in Anatolia. These 
stories on the types and customs of the villagers and 
provincial townspeople are told with a rare virtuosity 
of natural style and powerful realism unprecedented 
in modern Turkish literature. 

Most novelists of the period (e.g. Y. K. Kara-“Oth- 
m4anoghlu, R. N, Giintekin, Peyami Safa, etc.) also 
wrote short stories. But others excelled in the genre; 
Memdiah Shewket Esendal (g.v. in Suppl.], a politician 
and diplomat, wrote, at irregular intervals, stories 
which are different in subject matter, plot and 
style from the “classical” Maupassant-type stories 
of his contemporaries, F. DjelAl el-Din, a psychiatrist 
by profession, left remarkable sketches and short 
stories, written in a very personal style, about 
eccentric types and harmless maniacs of Istanbul, 
against an authentic “local” setting of the Hiseyn 
Rabm! tradition. They are character studies or 
sketches of the moods of ordinary people, with 
emphasis on women, written in spoken Turkish, 
without any elaboration or embellishment and 
inbued with human warmth and optimism. The 
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novelist Halikarnas Balfk¢isi [¢.v. in Suppl.) who 
belongs to the same generation, but who published 
his work in the Republican period, after the age of 
fifty, wrote fascinating stories on the life and struggles 
of the sea folk of the Aegean. 

The 19308 inaugurated a new era in contemporary 
Turkish literature, and witnessed the emergence of 
two prominent but very different story writers: 
Sabab al-Din ‘All (also a novelist [9.v.]), who pio- 
neered social realism, writing powerful stories on the 
true life experience and hardship of the village and 
small town communities of Anatolia. Sa‘id Fai?ik 
(1906-54), perhaps the greatest name in the Turkish 
short story, described, in his compelling stories and 
sketches, written in a forceful and romantic style, 
the life and milieu of the simple people, workers, 
fishermen, vagabonds, etc, of Istanbul, based mostly 
on his personal experiences, with a deeply human 
touch, Ahmed Hamd{ Tanpinar [g.v.], poet, critic 
and novelist, and adept of the neo-classicist Yabya 
Kemal [¢.v.], wrote nostalgic, evocative short stories 
where unresolvable psychological issues are the 
leitmotiv. The playwright and essayist Khaldin Taner 
(b. 1915) writes stories flavoured with humour and 
social criticism, Mkhin Tarus (1907-67), a civil 
servant, described in his stories the intricacies of 
bureaucracy in the provinces. 

In the 1940s, 19508 and 1960s, most novelists (e.g. 
Kemal Tahir, Kemal Bilbagar, Orhan Kemal, Samim 
Kocagiz, Yasar Kemal, etc.) also wrote short stories 
in which concentration is on the plight of the peas- 
antry, provincial townfolk and suburban dwellers 
(see below). This is particularly true of writers of 
peasant origin (e.g. Fakir Baykurt, Talib Apaydin, 
etc.), Aziz Nesin (b. r9r5) the great hurnorous writer 
of unsurpassed popularity, has been writing in- 
numerable stories and sketches where he uses his 
art to fight social evils and bigotry by ridicule. 
Oktay Akbal (born 1923) writes individualistic and 
romantic stories, mostly based on personal reminis- 
cences, full of nostalgia for things past. Necati Cumal: 
(b. 192x), poet, playwright and novelist, differs 
from most of his contemporaries in not concentrating 
on any one given theme, but writing stories on a 
variety of subjects in a warm and flowing style. 

Contemporary short story writers dwell as a rule 
on the social, political, economic and cultural 
problems of Turkey, a society in rapid transforma- 
tion, linking them to the personal problems of the 
individual. From several dozen names (some of 
them also novelists), the following stand out: 
Mehmed Seyda (b. 1919), the poet S. K. Aksal (b. 
tg20), Yusuf Atilgan (b. 1921), Wiis?at O. Bener 
(b. 1922), Muzaffer Buyrukcu (b. 1928), Bilge 
Karasu (b. 1930), Tahsin Yiicel (b. 1933) and Bekir 
Yildiz (b. 1933). Among women writers one notes 
Nezihe Merig (b. 1925), Adalet Agaoglu (b. 1929), 
Leyla Erbil (b. 1931), Fiiruzan (b. 1935) and Sevgi 
Soysal (1936-76) who dwell on the problems of 
women of all classes in present day Turkey. 

2. The novel. 

The outstanding lexicographer and scholar Shems 
el-Din Sami [g.v.] wrote the first Turkish novel in 
the modern sense: Ta‘ashshuk-t TalSat we Fifnat 
(1872). This is a Inve story used as a background to 
criticise the traditional marriage custom, marriage 
of partners unknown to each other. Nimfk Kemal 


[g.v.], the great poet and patriot of the Tanzgimat | 
school, experimented with a romantic (Intibéh, | 


1876) and a historic (Djezmi, 1880) novel. One of 
his younger colleagues, Sami Pasha-Zade Sez 
(1860-1936), wrote an anti-slavery novel (Sergiisesht, 


1889), while another, Redja?i-Zide Ekrem [9.0] 
produced a social-satirical novel (Araba sevddst, 
“Devotees of the hansom cab”, 1889, published 
1896), which is a forerunner of later novels where 
the “‘westernising snob", the blind imitator of 
European manners and customs, is ridiculed (see 
below); and Nabl-Zade Nazim (1862-93) wrote 
examples of realist novels (Kara Bibik, a long short 
story, 1890, and Zehrd, 1895). 

Outside this literary school of the ‘élite’, the 
most important representative of the genre was the 
prolific popular writer, publicist and journalist 
Ahmed Midhat who flooded the post-1870s period 
with several dozen novels on subjects of all types: 
adventure, history, social satire, science fiction, 
realist and naturalist narrative, etc. He owes a 
great deal of his narrative technique, his dialogue 
and his handling of episodes to the traditions of 
Turkish popular art and literature (ie. Karagér, 
the meddak, the tula‘at technique in the Orla oyunu 
and folk tales of various kinds), and also to the 
French novels of adventure. Many of his novels, 
particularly Hasan Mellak (1875), Hiseyn Fellah 
(1875), Silleymin Musli (1876), Hentiz on yedi 
yashinda (1882), Diirdine Hanim (1882), were 
enormously popular and read avidly by genera- 
tions of readers of all classes until the 1910s. His 
novel Eflajiin Bey ile Rikim Efendi (1896), pioneered 
a series of novels which satirise the alla franca way 
of life of Istanbul snobs. 

In the following period of the Therwet-i Fiinun 
school, the great representative of the novel is 
Khalid Diya’. Although as a boy writer, like most 
of his contemporaries, he greatly admired Ahmed 
Midhat, there is hardly any trace of the old Turkish 
popular narrative technique or the influence of the 
French novels of adventure and entertainment, even 
in his early novels of the formative period, which 
were romantic love stories with some elements of 
realism. He completely broke with traditional meth- 
ods of story-telling and developed a well-disciplined 
narrative technique where there is no room for ir- 
relevant digresssion or asides to the reader, Khalid 
Diya? perfected this technique in his later novels 
(e.g. M@i ve siydh, ‘Blue and black”, 1897, and 
SAshk-i memnaiS “Forbidden love’, 1900), inspired 
mainly by the method and style of the French 
realists, His works remained the best examples of 
realism in Turkish literature until the mid-1930s. 
The setting and characters are often chosen from 
the upper and upper-middle classes of Istanbul, 
the type of people with whom be came into direct 
contact during the strict Hamidian régime. He 
chose, in his novels, to write, like most of his col- 
leagues of the movement, in an extremely precious 
and artificial language, thus deviating from the 
trend of the first generation of modernists (the 
Tangimat writers) who had made an attempt to 
create a style which could be understood by a larger 
audience, 

As Khalid Diya? dominated the scene in prose, 
minor writers were hardly noticed. One of them, 
Mehmed Ra?if (1875-1935), a naval officer, wrote a 
(probably autobiographical) novel, a poignant story 
of desperate love: Eyliil (‘‘September", 1900), which 
is the only work still remembered of his dozen novels. 

Hiiseyn Rabmi, who did not join any particular 
literary group, began his career during the time of 
the Therwet-i Fiiniin movement, and remained one 
of the most popular novelists from 1890s until the 
late 1920s. At the beginning, he followed in the steps 
of his master Ahmed Midhat, but he gradually pol- 
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ished the elements taken from Turkish popular arts 
and adopted them to his own purpose, blending 
them successfully with the technique of the French 
realists and naturalists, particularly of Maupassant 
and Zola. With his accurate observations of the life 
and types of Istanbul lower and lower-middle class 
families in the period approximately 1890-1920, his 
penetrating analysis of the burning social problems 
of his time and his acute sense of humour and satire, 
Hiiseyn Rahmi is perhaps the most original of ail 
Turkish novelists, Like his prominent contemporary 
the essayist Ahmed Rasim [g.v.], his work is of great 
documentary value. He studied meticulously the 
everyday life of families and individuals and their 
development within disintegrating Ottoman society 
and all the social problems arising from the impact 
of Western ideas and customs. His best novel, 
Shipsevdi, “Always in love” (written and partly 
serialised in 1901, published in book form 1912) is 3 
further development of the theme already treated 
by his predecessor and himself: a character study of 
the '‘Westernising snob’. 

During this period, two works were the pioneers 
of the so-called “village novel” (kéy romant) which 
was to develop during the Republican period: 
Nabi-Zade Nazim's long short story Kara Bibik, 
already mentioned, and Ebaibekir Hazim Tepeyran’s 
(1864-1947) Kadtik Pasha (1910), which describes 
life in a central Anatolian village during the last 
decade of the 19th century. 

During the post-r908 era, with the freedom of 
the press restored and in the midst of warring ideol- 
ogies (Ottomanism, Pan-Islamism and Turkism), 
we see that most writers of the young generation 
gather around a new trend called ‘National liter- 
ature” (Milli edebiyydat), led by the sociologist and 

spirit of the intellectuals of the epoch, 
Diya? Gékalp and his associates (particularly ‘Omer 
Seyt el-Din, see above). In this period, the prominent 
woman writer Khialide Edib's early novels have 
considerable autobiographical elements, and with 
their passionate, independent, strongwilled heroines, 
outline the author's idea! of the emancipated Turkish 
woman. Under the impact of the Pan-Turkish- 
movement, she wrote Yeti Taran, 1912, and her 
contemporary colleague, a minor woman writer 
Miifide Ferid (Tek, 1892-1971) followed her example 
with a similar novel Aydemir, 1918). However, 
Khalide Edib later rejected this ideology and es- 
poused the new nationalism of the resistance move- 
ment in Anatolia which she joined in April 1920. 
She wrote novels on the national struggle and life 
in Anatolia, based on personal experiences or ob- 
servations (e.g. Ateshden gomlek, “Shirt of fire”, 
1922; Vurui kakbeye “Strike the whore”, 1923). 
During her long exile abroad (1925-39) and after 
her return to Turkey, she continued to write, mainly 
period novels. Already by 1930s the approach to 
the novel was beginning to change (see below). 
Khilide Edib’s prominent contemporary, Ya‘kib 
Kadri Kara-‘Othmanoghlu (1889-1974 [g.v.]) the 
most powerful novelist of his generation, excelled 
in studies of periods and institutions. In a series of 
novels he described the disintegration of a family 
caught between the old and the new towards the 
end of the Empire (Kirdlik kona, “Mansion to 
let”, 1920); life in a convent of the decaying Bektashi 
order of dervishes (Nar Baba); party strife in the 
post-1908 period (Htikiim gedjest, “The night of the 
judgment”’, 1927); life in occupied Istanbul in the 
early 1920s (Sodom ve Gomére, 1928); a poignant 
description of the gap between an educated man 


and the peasants (Yaban, ‘The stranger”, 1932), 
a pioneer ‘‘village novel”; the life of a young Turk 
exile in Paris (Bir sirgiin, ‘An exile”, 1937), etc. 
He also experimented with a roman-fleuve, covering 
the second and the third decade of the Republican 
era (Panorama, 2 vols. 1953-4). 

The humorist and essayist Refik Khalid Karay 
is the author of some twenty novels, mostly of 
mediocre literary value, except for the first, Istan- 
buluai ié yiizti (1920, Roman script edition as Istan- 
bul?un bir yiisii, 1939). This is written in the form 
of a diary and is a series of masterly sketches of 
Istanbul “society” between 1900 and 1920, in which 
the last vestiges of the old régime, the influential 
magnates of the all-powerful Committee of the 
Union and Progress and the degenerate nouveaux- 
riches of the war years are depicted with brilliant, 
merciless sarcasm. Peydm! Safi (1899-1961), a 
self-taught writer, produced in the early 19205 
novels which described various characters of the 
changing Turkish society, emphasising the clash 
between the traditional and the new (e.g. Sdzde 
&islar, 1922, Mahsher, 1924, Fatih-Harbiye, 1931); 
later he studied cases of psychological stress and 
crisis and also supernatural phenomena. His partly 
autobiographical guncu hariciye Rogugu (“External 
ward No, 9’, 1930) is one of the best examples of 
the psychological novel in Turkish literature. 

The best-seller of the early 1920s was Calizushu 
(1922, Eng. tr, The autobiography of a Turkish girl, 
by Sir Windham Deeds, 1950) by Reshad Nari 
Giintekin (q.v.], who published several similar novels 
(e.g. Aksham gtineshi, 1926, Eng. tr. Afternoon sun, 
by Deeds, 1951). These were sentimental romances 
mixed with realistic observations of Anatolian life. 
With the publication of Yeskil gedje (“Green night”, 
1928), where the influence of religious fanaticism 
in Anatolia is studied, Reshad Nirf changed his 
manner and wrote a series of novels dealing with 
social change brought about by the reforms of the 
19208, (e.g. Yaprak dékiimti, 1930). Giintekin per- 
fected the literary language based on spoken Turkish 
initiated by ‘Omer Seyf el-Din and was recognised 
as one of the masters of modern Turkish prose until 
the middle of the 1930s, when a profound trans- 
formation of the language, style and literary taste 
began to take place, 

The early generations of novelists of the Republican 
era inaugurated a new approach to the novel which 
began in the 1930s, and gathering momentum in 
the 1940s, matured in the 1950s and ro6os. For the 
majority of contemporary writers, the novel is 
only a vehicle to convey ideas, to prove a point and 
to discuss the burning problems of modern Turkey. 
Except for sporadic cases, for nearly forty years 
novelists have been concentrating mainly on the 
following themes: 

(t) The background and various episodes of the 
War of Liberation; (2) The plight of the villagers 
and provincial townspeople; (3) The struggle of the 
peasants against exploiting land-owners and corrupt 
bureaucracy; (4) Unemployment in the villages, 
and peasant migration to labour areas (cotton fields, 
etc.); (5) The peasant migrations to the cities in 
search of work and its consequences; (6) Peasants 
turned brigands as a result of gross injustice; (7) The 
problems of the peasant populations of the shanty- 
towns (gecekondu) in city suburbs; (8) The problems 
of illiteracy and educating children (particularly 
girls) in villages; (9) The influence of religious ex- 
ploitation on the masses in villages and towns; 
(10) The plight of peasant migrant workers in Europe, 
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particularly Germany; (11) Problems arising from | devoted his entire work to the epic of the sea and 


long-sojourn of Turkish worker-families in Europe; 
(12) The exploitation of the defenceless citizens by 
the nouveaux-riches business classes in the cities; 
(13) The ravages of partisan politics in villages and 
provincial towns; (14) The problems of women in 
general and working women in particular; etc. 

In short, all the problems of a rapidly developing 
and industrialising, once mainly rural, society where 
a population explosion and a universal yearning 
for better living defy the dexterity of all govern- 
ment. The days of the “‘art for art's sake’ principle 
of the Therwet-i Fiinam days are left far behind: 
the contemporary Turkish novelist has no time or 
leisure for telling stories of personal woes. 

Leading names of the modern period are: the 
pioneer Sabah al-Din ‘All (1907-48), already men- 
tioned) whose novel Kuyncakle Yusuf (“Yusuf from 
Kuyucak", 1937) is a masterly description of life 
in a small western Anatolian provincial town at 
the beginning of the century; Orhan Kemal (1914-70), 
who wrote with a warm and deeply human style 
the epic of the Turkish “‘little man”; and Kemal 
Tahir (1910-73 [g.v.]), who spent long years in 
Anatolian prisons where he collected his material 
on a series of novels on the life and problems of the 
central Anatolian peasantry and small town com- 
munities. He also wrote several period novels on 
episodes of early and modern Turkish history. 
Further, Samim Kocagéz (b. 1916) wrote on the 
peasant-landowner relationship in the Aegean area 
and also related episodes of the Anatolian resistance 
movement; Yasar Kemal (b. 1922) excels in des- 
eribing, with an epic style inspired by Turkish folk 
tales, the life and struggles of the peasantry in the 
Adana area; and Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), of peasant 
origin himself, describes the life and problems of 
southern Anatolian villages, etc. (The majority of 
short story writers cited above are also known as 
novelists, and most of them should be counted in 
this category.) 

Outside this category, there are novelists who 
belong to previous generations but who published 
their work in the 1930s or later: The short story 
writer Memdih Shewket Esendal (1883-1952), 
published a remarkable novel Ayagl: ve hiracslars 
(“The man from Ayag and his tenants’, 1934), a 
powerful study of a group of disparate types during 
the early years of the new capital, Ankara. Midhat 
Djem4l Kuntay (1885-1951), a minor epic poet and 
biographer, wrote a single novel, Ug Istanbul (“Three 
Istanbuls”, 1938). Planned as a period novel, it is 
rather a series of loosely-connected sketches on the 
life and character of Ottoman society and govern- 
ment in Istanbul during the period of decay and 
disintegration of the Empire (1890-1920). It is a 
fascinating panorama of events and of personalities, 
Ottoman, Levantine and foreign, told with a personal, 
elaborate and, in places, precious style. ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Shindsf Hisar (1883-1963 [¢.v.]), who published some 
poems and critical essays in the 1920s, produced his 
first novel in 1941 at the age of fifty eight, Fahim 
Bey ve bis (“Fahim Bey and our family”), a powerful 
character study of an Istanbul type at the turn of 
the century, an inefficient civil servant turned 
businessman. After the great success of this novel, 
Hisar wrote several others, all in an anachronistic 
style which nostalgically evoke the Istanbul of 
1900. Lastly, the unusual writer Halikarnas Ballkélst 
the famous exile of Bodrum (Halicarnassus), must 
be mentioned, who produced his first novel at the 
age of sixty (Aganta, Burina, Burinata, 1946) and 


seamen of the Aegean. 
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4. In Persian literature. 


In Persian the term Aissa (together with its appro- 
ximate synonyms hikdyat, afsdna, dastan) covers a 
number of different literary forms, and while this arti- 
cle must be concerned primarily with the modern 
application, it is also true that the more traditional 
manifestations have had some influence on recent de- 
velopments. One of the earliest uses of the term seems 
to have been in the sense of “biography”, Examples 
of this range from the Rigas al-anbiyd’, the title given 
to a number of works, of which one of the earliest 
and most popular is that by Mawlina Mubammad 
Djuwayrl, said to have been written in 352/963, 
containing biographies of the prophets from Adam 
to Muhammad, to, at the other extreme, the hisas 
al-“ulama@ written by Muhammad b. Sulayman 
TunakAbunl in 1290/1873 and consisting of accounts 
of leading Shi‘t divines, to which frequent reference 
is made in E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 
iv, 354-449 passim. A condensation of this work 
was published in rogxr by Muhammad ‘AII Djamél- 
zida under the title Kissa-yi kissa-hda. 

A second group includes pseudo-biographical 
works of a largely fictional nature. A classic ex- 
ample of this genre is the hissa~yi Hamza or Hamza- 
nama, the hero of which was a contemporary of the 
Prophet Mubammad and the story of whose exploits 
is said to have been commissioned by a namesake 
who led a rebellion in Sistan at the end of the and/8th 
century. The story is extant in a number of versions, 
some parts of which, judging from their style, may 
well go back to the 3rd/oth century. Another example 
in a slightly different class is the Bakhtiydr-ndma, 
the account of the deeds of a putative descendant of 
the legendary hero Rustam, said to have been a con- 
temporary of the Sasanid monarch Khusraw Parwiz; 
the earliest surviving version of this is the Rahat al- 
arwah, composed (in prose) by Shams al-Din Mubam- 
mad Dakdyikl Marwazt in the 6th/12th century. 

From this phase we move by a natural progression 
to the traditional romance with few or no historical 
or religious overtones. Some of these are by known 
authors—ranging from the famous mathnawis of 
classical poets like Nizimi, Amir Khusraw Dihlawi 
and Djaml, retelling the stories of Layld and Madjniin, 
Khusraw and Shirin, Yasuf and Zulaykh4, and so 
on—to the works of lesser or otherwise unknown 
writers, like Fakhr al-Din Gurgani’s Wis « Ramin, 
‘Ayyiki’s Warka wa Gulshdh, or the prose version 
of Samak-i ‘Ayydr by Faramarz b. Khudadid, all 
these dating from the 5th/rrth century. Many such 
romances have been handed down orally in more 
or less corrupted versions, until they finally achieved 
permanence in manuscript or, most recently, in 
“chapbook” form. Characteristic examples are the 
stories of Husayn-i Kurd, Bahram and Gulanddm, 
Hatim-i Tal, Shiriya, Falaknaz and Khurshidafarin, 
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Malik Djamshid, Nadjm4-yi Shirazi and Nish-dfarin. 
Many of these must be of considerable antiquity, 
while others (for instance, the story of Amir Arslan, 
known to have been composed, though doubtless 
on a foundation of traditional material, by Nasir 
al-Din Shah’s storyteller, Mirzi Mubammad ‘AIi 
Nakib al-Mamilik, during the second half of the 
13th/r9th century) are comparatively recent. Such 
stories, often qualified by such epithets as shirin, 
shirin-‘ibdrat, are part of the stock-in-trade of the 
nakkal or kissa-ga, both professional and amateur, 
who provide entertainment alike for the clients of 
coffee-houses, the children of private households, 
and the peasants of rural villages. In a similar 
tradition are the humorous anecdotes of Mulla 
Nasr al-Din and Mull Buhldl-i ‘Akil, whose Iranian 
versions have not yet been given the attention they 
have received, for instance, in the Turkish folk- 
literature area, This vast reservoir of oral narrative, 
which in addition to the long romances provides 
innumerable examples of every category of folk-tale 
—animal tales, fairy stories, tales of magic, moral 
and satirical anecdotes—has been sadly neglected 
in the past (in spite of early collections like Kalila 
wa Dimna, Marzban-nama, Sindbad-nima, Djiawami* 
al-hikdyat and Riyad al-hikdydt), and it is only 
within the present century that serious attempts 
have been made by scholars and anthropologists, 
both privately and officially-sponsored, to collect 
and preserve this treasury of popular literature. 
This neglect may account for the fact that, when 


the art of story-telling and novel-writing was revived | 


on the literary leve! during the early years of the 
present century, models were sought not in Iran's 
own literary tradition but rather from the flourishing 
ateliers of Western Europe. Indeed, it is significant 
that the Persian language does not yet have a word 
for ‘‘novel"’, but still uses the French roman (rumdn). 
In making this judgment, we are consciously leaving 
out of account such works as Rw ya-yi sddika (1900), 
Masdlik al-mulsinin (1905), and Siyahat-ndma-yi 
Ibrahim Bayg (1903-9), since the story element in 
these is subordinate, the primary purpose of the 
semi-anonymous authors being to expose social 
and political abuses in pre-Revolution Iran through 
the medium of a fictionalised travelogue, The authors 
of the first novels proper may indeed have had 
similar motives in setting their tales in remote 
historical periods, but the European influence is 
unmistakeable, not only in the clear debt owed to 
the historical novels of such writers as Alexandre 
Dumas (several of which had been translated into 
Persian), but even in the use of European forms of 
Persian names from the Achaemenid and Sasanid 
periods. Among the more noteworthy of these novels 
are the trilogy by Muhammad Bakir Khusrawi, 
Shams u Tughrd, Mari-yi Winist and Tughrul u 
Humay, published in 1909-10, three independent 
novels whose common link is their single hero and 
their setting in the period of the Mongol invasions 
of the 7th/r3th century; another trilogy by Shaykh 
Misa Nathri, “{skk u salfanat, Sitdra-yi Lidi and 
Sargudhasht-i Shahzada Khanum-t Babuli, published 
in 1919, 1924-5 and 1931-2 respectively, and set in 
the reign of Cyrus the Great; Ddstan-i Bastdn, by 
Hasan Badi‘, the Achaemenid background of which 
is a mixture of elements drawn indiscriminately 
from the Shdh-ndma of Firdaws! and the works of 
Herodotus; and a long series of works by ‘Abd 
al-Husayn San‘ati-zida Kirmani, beginning with 
Déamgustaran, a two-volume novel published in 
1921 and 1926 and set in the period of the rebellion 
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of Mazdak and the fall of the Sasanid dynasty, and 
continuing with stories from such widely separated 
historical periods as the reign of Shapir the Great 
(Dastan-i Méani-yi nakkdsh, 1927), the rise of the 
Sasanid dynasty (Salakshdr, 1933), the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty by the ‘Abbasids (Siydh- 
pishdn, 1944), the reign of Nadir Shah (Nadir, 
fatih-i Dihli, 1956), and even the science-fiction 
future (Rustam dar karn-i bist u duwwum, 1935). 
Most of these works are noteworthy as pioneering 
efforts rather than through intrinsic literary value. 
Their language is literary, and even in the dialogues 
shows little attempt to adjust style to speaker, let 
alone to use colloquialisms; they are discursive and 
rambling, and historically full of inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. Their inspiration comes from the 
romantic historical novel of roth century Europe 
rather from any native source. If they do reflect any 
particular society, it is rather that of the writers 
themselves, and in this respect at least the novels 
throw interesting light on contemporary Iran. 
However, the popular success of these early works 
encouraged many other writers to follow their 
example, and a long list of such books, of varying 
merit, have appeared and continue to appear up to 
the present day. A fairly comprehensive list will be 
found in Kamshad’s Modern Persian prose literature, 
52-3, and it is sufficient here to mention a few of 
the outstanding names. The list includes a number 
of recognised scholars—Sa‘id Nafisi, Yahya Kartb, 
Rida-zada Shafak, Dhabih Bihriz—whose writing 
is marked by a greater attention to accurate detail 
than some of their rivals, like ‘All Djalall, Rabimzdda 
Safawi, Husayn Masrir, Haydar ‘AIT Kamiall, 
Djawiid Fadil, Shtrazpir Partaw, and others whose 
novels show almost a tendency to revert to the style 
of the popular romances, Few writers have ventured 
into the field of contemporary history. A notable 
exception is Husayn Ruknzdda Adamiyyat's 
Dalirdn-i Tangistani, first published in serial form 
in 1931 and recounting an episode in the southern 
tribal disturbances during the ffirst World War; 
though it appeared a year or two later in book 
form, it was subsequently suppressed and only 
reappeared after the abdication of Rida Shab. 
However, although contemporary history was 
too dangerous a subject for most writers, this did 
not apply to general social criticism, which indeed 
was quite consonant with the reforming mood of 
the years of Ridi Shah's reign. The theme that 
attracted most attention, partly perhaps because of 
the opportunities it offered to less talented and 
scrupulous writers to exploit sensationalism, was 
that of the position of women in traditional Iranian 
society. One of the first novels to take up this sub- 
ject was Mushfik Kaziml's Tihran-i makhaf (1922), 
a somewhat rambling work woven round the subject 
of true love thwarted by family greed and social 
custom. Like a number of his successors, Kazimi 
devotes a good deal of space to the discussion and 
description of prostitution. ‘Abbis Khalill, Rabi‘ 
Ansirt and Djahangir Dijalili are other writers of 
this period who base their criticism of social condi- 
tions and the frustrations of youth on the oppression 
and in particular prostitution of women. The chief 
merit of these works is the light they throw on 
Iranian society, particularly of the middle class, 
under the impact of modernisation and western in- 
fluences. Otherwise their style is rambling and 
discursive, with frequent digressions into moralising, 
while the language is still literary and ponderous. 
A few writers of this category deserve fuller 
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mention. Muhammad Mas‘id (Dihati), who was 
assassinated in 1947 in consequence of his editorship 
of an outspoken and often slanderous newspaper, 
Mard-i imraz, wrote a trilogy in 1932-4—Tafrihat- 
ghab, Dar taldsh-i ma‘dsh and Ashraf-i makhlakat—in 
which he draws on his own experience of lower 
middle class life in the provinces and Tehran. These 
novels were variously praised for their frankness 
and condemned for their pessimism and ribaldry. 
A later unfinished trilogy—Gulhat hi dar djahannam 
mirfiyad (1942) and Bahar-i ‘umr (1946)—is in the 
same vein, but shows a greater degree of maturity 
and objectivity. ‘Ali Dashti is also well-known as a 
journalist and politician, and in addition has achieved 
distinction as an essayist and literary historian and 
critic. He earns mention here, however, for his three 
novels Fitna (1943), Diddd@ (1951) and Hinda (1955). 
Like the others, these take the position of women 
in society as their central theme, but here it is the 
women of the upper classes that are under the micro- 
scope, and Dashti’s work has been criticised for its 
concentration on a rather narrow and repetitive 
stratum of Iranian life. His language, while no better 
suited to his subject than the others, is enjoyable 
for his skill in the handling of words and for his 
admittedly sometimes rather forced employment of 
Arabic and European terms. Muhammad Hijazti is 
noted for a series of novels—Huma (1927), Paritihr 
(1929), Ziba (1936-48), Parwdna (1952) and Sirishk 
(1953)—which also, as the names of the first four 
imply, have a woman as the central character. 
Hidjazi’s view of middle-class society, however, is 
less satirical and caustic than those portrayed by 
Dashtf and Dihati, and sentimental philosophising 
expressed in high-flown language plays a greater 
part. Hidjazi may also be regarded as one of the 
pioneers of the art of the short story, which during 
and since his time has tended in Iran to overshadow 
the full-length novel, perhaps because of its con- 
ciseness and discouragement of diffuseness and 
prolixity. Hidjazi’s many short stories are buried 
in some half-dozen collections of essays and sketches, 
notably Ayina, Andisha, Nasim, published at inter- 
vals over the period 1932-60, Other novelists who 
deserve mention include MahdI Hamldi, for his 
three-part novel ‘Ishk-i dar-bi-dar (completed in 
1940), though he is better known as a poet; Fakhr 
al-Din Shadman for his Tarihi wa rawshna?i (1950); 
and ‘Ali Mubammad Afghani for his two ency- 
clopaedic novels Shawhar-i Aha Khanum (1961) and 
Shddkéman-i darra-yi Kara-si (1966), the first of 
these being hailed at the time as a major break- 
through for the Iranian novel, though apart from 
its length it cannot be regarded as more than a 
worthy continuation of the tradition set by its 
predecessors mentioned above. 

The true innovators are rather to be found in the 
field of the short story, and here the first name to 
be mentioned is that of Muhammad ‘AI Diam4lzada, 
whose first collection appeared in 1921 under the 
title Yahi bad wa yaki nabid. The title itself is 
indicative of a new approach to the art of story- 
writing, for it is the conventional phrase used to 
open the traditional folk-tale (“Once upon a time”). 
In fact Djam4lzada’s stories do not owe as much 
to folk-literature as this might suggest, though at 
least one of the six in this collection takes its basic 
plot from a well-known folk-tale (Disti-yi Khdla 
Khirsa). His contribution to the development of 
Persian prose lay rather in his insistence on the 
importance of using language that the ordinary 
people can understand, and although he does not 


go quite so far as to employ colloquial and dialect 
forms, except occasionally, his writings are never- 
theless a rich mine of idiomatic and proverbial 
expressions. Indeed he has been criticised for using 
this stock rather in the manner of a card-index, 
instead of attempting to reproduce the tones and 
rhythms of common speech. Djamalzdda, like most 
writers of his time, indulges in social criticism; but 
the effectiveness of this is largely discounted by the 
author's long residence abroad and his consequent 
ignorance of present-day conditions, After his first 
volume of stories, Djam&lzida published nothing 
more for twenty years; but then there followed four 
more volumes of short stories, ‘Ami Husayn ‘Ali 
(1942, extensively revised as Shahkar, 1967), Talkh 
u Shirin (1955), Ghayr az Khuda hitkas nabiid (1961), 
and Asman u Risman (1964), and six novels, Dar 
al-madjanin (1942), Sakra-yi mabshar (1944), 
Kultashan-i diwin (1945), Rah-i-db-ndma (1947), 
Ma‘sfima-yi Shirazi (1953), and Sar u tah-i yak 
karbds (1955). Djam4lzada’s literary life of more 
than forty years has assured him a high place in 
Iranian literary history, even though the momentum 
of his original incursion into the field was not main- 
tained in his subsequent writings. 

The credit for changing the direction of Persian 
prose writing must go rather to a somewhat younger 
man whose literary career lasted only half as long, 
as well as to others who associated with him or 
followed his example. Sadik Hid4yat's [g.v.] first 
published work dates from 1923, when he was only 
twenty, but his contribution to story-telling began 
in 1930 when, shortly after his return from studying 
in Paris, he published Zinda bi-gar, a collection of 
eight short stories. The next four years marked the 
first fruitful period of creative writing; during this 
time he was the leader of a group of friends known 
to themselves and others as the Rab‘a, the “Group 
of Four"’, who included in addition to Hidayat himself 
Mas‘id Farzid, with whom in 1934 he collaborated 
on a volume of satirical sketches (Wagh wagh sdhdb), 
Mudjtab&é MInuwi, with whom he wrote an historical 
drama in three acts (Mdzydr, 1933), and Buzurg 
‘Alawl, the only other member of the Four to achieve 
distinction as a writer of fiction (the other two had 
noteworthy careers as scholars), From Hidiyat's 
pen came two more volumes of short stories, Sth 
hajra khiin (1932), Saya-yi rawshan (1933), and a 
short novel, ‘Alawiyya Khdnum (1933), a5 well as a 
satirical play, Afsdna-yi Afarinash (written in 1930 
but not published until 1946), books and articles 
on literary topics, folklore and magic, and trans- 
lations from French. The range of this output shows 
the lines along which Hidiyat was developing. Like 
Djam4lzida, he wanted to write in the language of 
the people; but he achieved this not by having at 
his elbow a stock of idiomatic expressions, but 
through an ear well-attuned to the speech of his 
contemporaries, particularly those of the lower social 
classes. Moreover, he did not confine himself to any 
one milieu or class, but wrote with equal insight of 
all, though his sympathies were always with the 
underdog. This period in his writing culminated in 
an astonishing work, Baf-i k@r (not published until 
1937, and then only in a privately duplicated edition 
in India—full publication had to wait until 1941). 
So much has been written about this essay in sur- 
realism that it would be futile to attempt to add 
anything here, and it is sufficient to say that this 
one work has established Hiddyat as a writer of 
international calibre. 

After the change of régime in 1941,/Hidayat began 
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to write fiction again (the intervening six years had | kaleidoscopic novel, Sang-i sabar, written mainly in 


seen only a handful of literary articles and some 
translations from Pahlavi), and by 1947 he had 
published two more collections of short stories 
(Sag-i wilgard, 1943, and Wilangari, 1944), a novel 
(Hadjdji Aka, 1945), and two long stories (Ab-i 
zindagi, 1944, and Farda, 1946), as well as a quantity 
of articles and translations. The work of this period 
shows a greater awareness of political questions and 
even for a time a degree of optimism quite out of 
character with the prevailing trend of his writing. 
However, this mood was not to last. In 1947 he 
wound up his fiction-writing with a searing and in 
places scurrilous satire on Iranian society, cast in 
the form of a mock history of the Pearl Cannon 
that used to stand in the centre of Tehran and 
served as a point of pilgrimage and petition for the 
uneducated women of the city (characteristically, 
the manuscripts of this work, which has never been 
published, carry the “spoonerised” ‘byline’ Hadi 
Sidakat). Also possibly from this period, though 
probably earlier, is another unpublished and undated 
work, al-Bi‘that al-islamiyya ila 'I-bilad al-afrandj- 
iyya, a satirical account of a fictional Muslim mission 
to Europe, in which he takes the opportunity to 
lampoon typical figures in the religious and political 
establishment. Four years later Hidayat died in 
Paris by his own hand. 

His close friend and colleague, Buzurg ‘Alawi, 
though sharing many of his aims and ideals, differed 
from him in a number of respects. He took less interest 
in literature and folklore, and was more deeply 
influenced by Freudian psycho-analysis and Marxist 
political theory. This latter enthusiasm led to his 
imprisonment in 1937 and to prominence in the newly 
formed Tiida Party after his release in 1941. Prior 
to that experience he had written only one volume 
of short stories (Camadan, 1934), apart from a single 
story contributed to the volume Anirdn (1931), one 
of the other two contributors to which was Hidayat. 
In 1941 he published a second volume of short stories 
(Warak-para-ha-yi zandan), and in 1952 a third 
collection (Na@ma-ha) and a novel (Cashm-hdyask). 
In 1953 he left Iran for East Berlin, whence his 
output of fiction has been negligible. The fact that 
his reputation stands so high on such a small! founda- 
tion is a tribute to the quality of his writing, which 
shows a strong sense of realism and a profound 
understanding of character. 

The “school” of writing started by the Rab‘a 
attracted a number of imitators and followers, some 
of whom achieved status as independent writers. 
Among these must certainly be mentioned S4dik 
Cibak and Djalal Al-i Ahmad [g.v. in Suppl). 
Cibak’s reputation was established with his first 
book of short stories, Khayma-i shabbazi, published 
in 1945, and this was followed by a second collection, 
Antari ki lifiyash murda biid (1949). Like his col- 
leagues, he is interested primarily in the lives and 
characters of members of the lower classes, and he 
depicts these with a strong sense of realism, which 
often leads him to use expressions and idioms that 
shock his elders. He is also one of the first writers to 
use colloquial language freely throughout. His 
second volume of short stories was followed by more 
than ten years of silence, but in 1963 he published a 
novel, Tangsir, set in the Tangistan area of his home 
province of Fars, which gives a vivid picture of the 
provincial and tribal life of the south of Iran. Two 
more volumes of short stories followed, Riiz-4 awwal-i 
habr (1965) and Cirdgh-i Akhir (1966), and finally 
(for so far nothing else has appeared) in 1967 a long 


dialect, and with passages in dramatic dialogue form 
introducing characters from history, poetry, and 
so on. 

Djalal Al-i Abmad, who died in 1969, has a wider 
range of writing than Cabak, being interested in 
sociology, folklore, and political questions, on all 
of which subjects he wrote articles and books. In 
the field of story-writing he has four volumes of 
short stories, Did u bdsdid (1945), Az randji ki 
mibarim (1947), Sitar (1948), and Zan-i siyddi 
(1952). A further five stories were published post- 
humously under the title Pandj ddstdn. He also 
published four novels or long stories, Sargudhasht-i 
handti-ha (1954), Mudir-i madrasa (1958), Nan 
wa 'Il-kalam (1961), and Nifrin-i samin (1968). Al-i 
Abmad’s sociological interests show clearly in much 
of his work, but this is not a criticism of his writing, 
which is concise and economical, allowing his charac- 
ters to develop in their own words (which are usually 
in their colloquial form) rather than through the 
author's description, Other writers who may be 
considered as having been influenced by the same 
school of writing include Muhammad I‘timadzida 
(Bih-Adbin), Ibrahim Gulistin, Ibsin Tabari, 
Rahmat Mustafawi, Sharf‘atmad4ri (Darwish), 
and Djalat Al-i Ahmad's widow, Simin Danishwar, 

The interest in folklore shown by Sadik Hiddyat 
was shared by other writers, some of whom could 
indeed claim to have preceded him, for instance, 
Amir Kull Amini, Kab! Kirm4ni, and SubhI Muhtadi. 
Only the lastnamed, however, ventured briefly into 
the field of original fiction, with a short novel in 
folk-tale form, Hadjdji Mulla Zulf ‘Ali (1947). The 
two threads rejoined in the writings of Samad 
Bihrangi [g.v. in Suppl.) and Ghulam Husayn Sa‘idi. 
Both these writers, born in Tabriz, use the folk-tale 
form as a medium for allegorical works commenting 
on contemporary social questions. Bihrangi, who 
was drowned in 1968, is the author of a series of 
ostensibly children's stories, all published between 
1966 and 1969, of which mention may be made of 
Oldizs wa kuldgh-hd, Kaéal-i haflar-bas, Afsdna-yi 
mahabbat, Mahi-yi siydh-i hadald, and Karughia wa 
Kaéal-i Hamza. A posthumous collection of short 
stories, Talkhdn, was published in 1970. S&‘idl, who 
writes his fictional work under the pseudonym 
Gawhar-i Murad, is best known for his plays, mimes 
and film scripts; his short story collections include 
Khana-ha-yi shahr-i Rayy (1955), Shab-nishini-yi 
bdshukGh (1960), Dandil (1966), Wahima-hd-yi bi- 
ndm-unighdn (1967), Tars u dz and Tap (1968). 
Like Al-i Abmad, he is interested in sociology, and 
is the author of a number of monographs. Other 
writers in this category include Sadik Humdydni, 
Dijam4l Mir-Sadiki and Sh4pdr Karib. 

The latest phase in fiction-writing shows a trend 
towards a more introspective approach, perhaps 
encouraged by current political and social condi- 
tions, which are felt to preclude open discussion of 
current questions. The writers of this category choose 
a somewhat obscure and allusive mode of expres- 
sion, which leaves the reader free to make his own 
interpretation; they are also more concerned with 
inner feelings and psychological states. One of the 
first writers in this vein was Taki Mudarris!, whose 
novel Yakilyd wa tanh@i-yi & appeared in 1956. 
This was followed in 1966 by Sharif Djdn, a novel 
of the 1930s. Bahman Furs! is known chiefly as a 
playwright, but his collection of short stories, Zir-i 
dandén-i sag (1964), attracted favourable notice. 
Two poets, Mahmid Kiya-Ndsh and Mahmiad 
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Tayyari, are also known as story-writers. Two other 
writers deserve special mention: Hashang Gulshiri 
for his three novels Shdsda Ihtidjab (1968), Kristin 
wa Kid (1971), and Ma‘siim-i duwwum (1972), and 
Nadir Ibrahimi, who since the late sixties has 
published a steady flow of novels and short stories. 
Other names include Kazim Sadat-i Ishkiwarl and 
Bahram Sadikt. 
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(L. P. Ecwett-Sutton) 


5. In Urdu, 


Until the beginning of the roth century, prose 
literature was almost unknown in Urdu. A few 
prose works had been written in the Deccan as far 
back as the early 17th century, but they were 
mostly on religious subjects. A notable exception, 
however, was WadjhI's story Sab Ras (1635). This 
is based on the Persian allegorical mathnawi, Dastir 
al-‘ushshdk, by Yaby4 b. Sibak, who is generally 
known as Fattahi Nisipdri (d. 852/1448). Sab Ras 
is written in ornate rhymed prose, and like its 
Persian sotrce, it tells the story of the romance of 
Princess Husn (Beauty) and Prince Dil (Heart). 
All the characters bear similarly allegorical names. 
The work appears to have been an isolated piece, 
and it cannot be considered a progenitor of modern 
Urdu fiction. 

There did exist a kind of versified Urdu fiction 
in the 18th century, namely, the narrative mathnawt, 
of which the outstanding example is Sifr al-baydn, 
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by Mir Hasan [q.v.]. At its best, the mathnawi in- 
cluded some of the essential elements of the novel— 
a story with a logical sequence of connected incidents; 
characterisation, however rudimentary; and vivid 
description of scenes and social customs. But the 
plots relied too heavily on the incredible and 
supernatural. 

Another precursor of modern Urdu fiction is to 
be found in certain collections of short stories within 
a “frame’’, which were recited to general audiences, 
as well as to royal courts and rich households, They 
are the Urdu equivalents of Arabic collections like 
Alf layla wa-layla and Sirat ‘Antar, and are termed 
dastin (pl. ddstdnen). Ralph Russell (op. cit. in 
Bibl., 107) refers his readers to E. W. Lane’s Manners 
and customs of the modern Egyptians for a “generally 
accurate account of how the dastans were recited 
in India”. These cycles of legends were subsequently 
printed in Lucknow in the press established there in 
1858 by Nawal Kishér (d. 1895). Amir Hamza 
Sdhib Kirdn ka kissa recounts the wonderful ex- 
ploits of a famous uncle of the Prophet Mubammad 
in 17 volumes totalling about 17,000 pages. The 
most popular sections were Tilsim-i Hdshrubd (7 
vols.) and Nawshérdn-ndma (2 vols.). Vying in 
popularity with this vast collection was the seven- 
volume Bustan-i khaydl. These works are generally 
considered to be of Persian origin; but it is not clear 
whether the reciters employed by Kishdér to produce 
his Urdu versions were actually translating Persian 
texts themselves, or using existing Urdu versions 
which had been passed from mouth to mouth. The 
language is highly-coloured and uses rhymes; but 
the stories recounted were apparently well-known 
and appreciated in India. The dastanen were tales of 
chivalry, and, like the mathnawi, contained a strong 
element of the supernatural. But whereas a mathnawi 
might have a well-formed story, the dastdn consisted 
of a series of short stories or incidents, with little 
attempt at characterisation. 

In the evolution of the Urdu novel, we find the 
dastan gradually giving way to the European-style 
novel. Indeed, in some measure the one gradually 
merged into the other. But the prelude to this trans- 
formation takes us to Calcutta, where, in 1800, the 
British East India Company established Fort William 
College, to train British officials in the languages, 
Jaws and customs of India. The first Principal, 
John Borthwick Gilchrist, assembled a number of 
Indian writers, whom he commissioned to produce 
prose works which could be used as text-books for 
Urdu and other languages, While not discouraging 
a sense of style and a modicum of linguistic embel- 
lishment, he required fairly simple language. A 
number of Urdu books were written, some of them 
fiction, which became popular classics. They were 
all adaptions from other languages, chiefly Persian 
but occasionally Sanskrit. The emergence of the 
Urdu novel later in the century diminished the 
importance of these works, though they served until 
the Second World War as text-books for British 
officials and army officers. 

The best-known was Mir Amman’'s Bdagh-o-bahdr 
(x801) based on a Persian tale by Amir Khusraw 
{g.v.]. It tells the story of four dervishes who are 
supernaturally guided to a city. There, aided by 
the King, they discover their long-lost loves. The 
scene is supposedly Istanbul; but it is described like 
Dihii in the last years of the Mughals. Since the 
original Caicutta edition, this book has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and an English translation by 
Duncan Forbes appeared in London in 1862. S. A. B. 
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Suhrawardy (op. cit., in Bibl., 18) describes it as “the 
first prose classic in Urdu... still read for enjoy- 
ment”. Like other Fort William products, it is 
written in reasonably straightforward language, and 
includes good dialogue and characterisation. Amongst 
other Fort William fiction were ‘Ardish-¢ mahfil by 
‘All Afsds, and Mirzi ‘Ali Kazim Djaw4n's Shakun- 
tala, based on the drama by Kall Das. Not all the 
fiction written for John Gilchrist was published at 
the time. Two previously unpublished ones have 
recently been edited by ‘Ibadat Barélwi. They are 
by Mazhar ‘All Khan Wild. Haft gulshan (Karachi 
1964) is a collection of fables; while Mddhdnal awr 
Kam Kandald (Karachi 1965) is a short ddstdn, in 
20 chapters. Finally, mention must be made of an- 
other Fort William publication which provides a 
link with the mathnawi—Mir Bahadur ‘Ali Husayni’s 
Nathr-i bénazir (Calcutta 1803). It is a prose version 
of Mir Hasan's Sikr al-baydn, including verses quoted 
from the poem from time to time. Strange to relate, 
it was published two years earlier than the mathnawi 
itself. 

Whether the fiction produced at Fort William 
forms a definite stage in the evolution of the Urdu 
novel and short-story, or was merely an interlude, is 
a matter subject to dispute. Muhammad Sadiq 
(op. cit. in Bibl, 212) denies that it was a “formative 
factor in the development of modern Urdu prose”. 
He adds that, had it never existed, Urdu prose would 
not have developed any differently. On the other 
hand, Suhrawardy (op. cit,, 22) maintains that it 
not only furthered the simplification of Urdu prose, 
but also popularised prose romances. It is certainly 
arguable that the simpler prose fostered by the 
‘Aligarh Movement, and exemplified by the writings 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kh4n and Altaf Husayn Hall, 
and even ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar, is at times reminis- 
cent of ‘Fort William prose”, But of those three, 
only Sharar wrote fiction. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of the Fort 
William products, they were important enough to 
stimulate controversy as to what features constituted 
good Urdu literary prose. Many considered the Fort 
William prose style too simple to be literary. In 
fact, the first original prose romance in Urdu, 
Fasdna-yi-‘adjPib by MirzA Radjab ‘Al! Bég Surir 
(d. 1867), was regarded, and perhaps intended, as a 
reply to the Fort William style. He wrote it in about 
1824, but it was not published until between 1839 
and 1842. It may fairly be described as a déstan, 
for it is a series of stories of chivalry, with a certain 
amount of the supernatural, set in a “frame”; but 
it is in one volume only. The frame is the love-story 
of Prince Djan-i ‘alam and Princess Andjuman-ara. 
The stories or incidents describe the dangers, and 
fights with men and magicians, that the hero has 
to face in order to win her. The frame is a familiar 
one, and recurs in Sarshar’s Fasdna-yi-dzdd. The 
language contains much rhetoric and rhyme, and 
it is interesting to note that Surir wrote it in Urdu 
only because he feared that his command of Arabic 
and Persian was inadequate. 

However, it was not until the 1860s and 1870s 
that the Urdu novel, in the European sense, emerged. 
There were good reasons for this. English became 
not only the language of government and higher 
education, but also a common medium of communica- 
tion between the various peoples of India. English 
novels became familiar in the original language, 
Later, a numbe; were “translated”, or, more ac- 
curately, adapted into Urdu, as were selections of 
short stories. But as far as can be ascertained, these 


“translations did not become common until after 
the First World War, by which time the Urdu novel 
was already flourishing. Another factor favouring 
Urdu fiction was the appearance of numerous 
newspapers and magazines, which published novels 
either in instalments, or as supplementary special 
issues. Fiction therefore became cheap enough to 
attract a wide readership. Thirdly, the ‘Aligarh 
Movement made prose a respected literary medium, 
and also demonstrated that prose need not be 
artificial, full of rare words, balanced sentences and 
rhymes, to be artistic. During the last thirty years 
of the life of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1813-98), 
the novel became an established form. 

Of the three great novelists writing in this period, 
the first, chronologically, was Nadhir Ahmad (1836- 
1912). But it is more logical to discuss Pandit Ratan 
Nath Sarshar (1845-1903), first, as his stories retain 
some features of the dasfan. Born in Lucknow, after 
a sketchy education he worked for the newspaper 
Awadh pané, then for its rival, the Awadh akhbar, of 
which the proprietor Nawal Kishdr appointed him 
editor. His gigantic picaresque novel Fasdna-yi-A sad, 
on which his fame rests, appeared in this newspaper 
in instalments in 1878 and 1879, and was then 
published in book form in Lucknow in 1880, in four 
volumes totalling about 1700 double-columned pages. 
It is more like a collection of short stories and anec- 
dotes than a novel, reflecting both Sarshar’s untidy 
and disorganised way of life and the demands of 
serialisation, which required him to produce regular 
instalments with or without inspiration, According 
to Khiirshid (op. cit. in Bibl, 183), the idea of the 
work arose from a discussion about Don Quixote 
among members of the staff of the paper. Sarshar’s 
book was a tremendous success, and it was imitated 
by many subsequent novelists. 

The “frame” of Fasdna-yi-Azdd is that the noble 
and chivalrous Azad, of the city of Lucknow, falls 
in love with the beautiful Husn-4rd. In order to win 
her hand, he has to go and fight for the Turks against 
the Russians, and his adventures are recounted in 
the book. He has a companion, Khédjl, who is a 
figure of fun. In fact, in many ways, the roles of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are reversed in 
Azad and Khédjf. The work is so rich in characters, 
incidents and scenes that it defies description in a 
brief account. There are major sub-plots as well as 
the main “frame”, and the incidents described are 
both numerous and varied, ranging from fighting 
and flirtation to discussions of poetry. It is notable 
for its pictures of Lucknow life. But above all, it is 
full of dialogue, often racy, and suiting the language 
to the speaker. A Western reader picking it up for 
the first time might think, from many pages, that 
it is a drama, with each speaker's name in bold 
letters at the beginning of the line, followed by 
“stage directions” and then what he or she says. 
This method of setting out dialogue was followed 
by a number of Urdu novelists—for example, ‘Abd 
al-Halim Sharar. 

The hero, Azad, resembles the dastdn hero—hand- 
some, brave, a great lover and a champion of what 
is right. The realistic pictures, however, are modern, 
sometimes reminding us of Dickens; and there is 
very little of the supernatural. Thus it is a transitional 
work, between the dastdén and the novel; though by 
the time it was published, three of Nadhir Abmad's 
novels had already appeared, with their realistic 
contemporary social themes, However, Sarshar 
wrote to entertain his readers, The abundant variety 
of characters, including many from the underworld 
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and the demi-monde; the wit and humour; the basic 
realism, despite a veneer of exaggeration—all these 
appealed so strongly to the readers, that it is said 
that when it first appeared in serial form, each new 
instalment was avidly awaited, and people rushed 
to buy the Awadh akhbdr because of it. 

Such a tour-de-force is hard to repeat; and 
Sarshar’s Bohemian life-style, especially his ad- 
diction to alcohol, seems to have affected his work. 
Of his later novels, Khuddi fawdjdar is an abridged 
and adapted version of Cervantes’ novel. His Kdmni 
is his only novel with a Hindu background—which 
is rather surprising, since he was himself a Hindu. 

Nadhir Ahmad (1836-1912) is considered by many 
to be the first modern novelist in Urdu, especially 
by those who prefer a novel to be a study of con- 
temporary social life, and who like it to have a 
message. Strange to relate, he became a novelist by 
accident. Educated at Delhi College, he worked first 
as a schoolmaster, then an inspector of education, 
and subsequently in various posts in the Revenue 
Department. His first “novel”, Mir@at al-Sariis 
(“The bride’s mirror”) (1869) was written for his 
own daughters to read privately; it was a moral 
tale to teach them the qualities required of a good 
and successful wife. A British Director of Public 
Instruction saw the manuscript, and urged Nadhir 
Ahmad to have it published. Because of its educa- 
tional value and high moral tone, the Indian Govern- 
ment bought a thousand copies. Nadhir Ahmad 
achieves his didactic aim by describing two sisters 
and comparing their married life. Akbari is a spoilt 
girl who proves incapable of running a house; while 
Asghari is efficient and practical, almost a model of 
all the virtues. In 1873 he followed it with a sequel, 
Binat al-na‘sk. Its subject is girls’ education, but 
it is more like a series of lessons than a story. Tawbat 
al-Nasah (1877) is a more ambitious family tale. It 
tells how Nasik, while ill, repents; and, having 
previously allowed his children to do as they like, 
he now tries to reform them as well as himself. 
Fasdna-yi-Mubtalad (1885) treats of the evils of 
polygamy. Jbn al-wakt (1888) describes the troubles 
of an Anglicised Indian who shuns his fellows Indians, 
But when his only British friend leaves the country, 
he finds himself isolated. All these novels, then, are 
stories with a moral, and the very names of many 
of the characters are descriptive of them: thus 
Nasih (repentant) and Mubtald (afflicted). 

These novels struck a new note and have many 
attractive qualities, They are straightforward stories 
of manageable (one-volume) size, in uncomplicated 
yet elegant style, dealing with the contemporary 
social scene and its problems. Their high moral 
tone, somewhat reminiscent of Victorian England, 
made them suitable reading for people of all ages and 
both sexes; and they were widely read, and fre- 
quently re-printed up to the Second World War. 
Nadhir Abmad improved with experience, and his 
later novels are superior to his earlier ones in both 
character development and plot construction. But 
his earlier ones remained the most popular—espec- 
ially Mird?at al-‘aris and Tawbat al-Nasih. More 
recently, Jbn al-wakt has attracted attention, because 
of its relevance to the last years of the British Radj. 

The main objection to these novels has been on 
grounds of the domination of the didactic aim; so 
much so, that it has been suggested that they are 
not real novels at all, but pleas for social reforms in 
the guise of novels. There is also a lack of humour 
in them. Nevertheless, they mark the advent of 
the social novel in Urdu. 





Two distinct genres of novel, then, had emerged 
by the last quarter of the roth century—the pica- 
resque type of Sarsh4r, and the social type of Nachir 
Ahmad, Both writers were imitated, and there was a 
burst of activity in both genres. The picaresque type 
gradually lost its appeal, and though many later 
examples could be mentioned, none achieved any- 
thing approaching Sarshar’s success. The social 
novel, however, was continued unabated until the 
present time, and in 1899 an outstanding example 
appeared—Umrdé Dian Ada, by Mirzi Mubammad 
Hadt Ruswi (1858-1931). Ralph Russell describes it 
as the first true novel in Urdu (op. cif., 132). It is 
the story of a retired high-class Lucknow prostitute, 
whose nanie forms the title, and who tells her life- 
story to the author. Like Sarshar, Rusw4 tells much 
of the story in dialogue form, and the book is very 
readable and entertaining. As Mubammad Sadiq 
says (op. cit., 355), the didactic element emerges 
before the end. But what is remarkable in Ruswa's 
approach is his sympathetic and perceptive attitude 
to his heroine. He does not blame her, neither does 
he condone her sinful life, which has made her 
virtually a social outcast. He shows understanding 
without being sentimental. Rusw4 wrote several 
other novels, but was unable to repeat the success 
of Umraé Dian Ada. 

As the 19th century drew to its close, a third 
genre of Urdu fiction appeared, the historical novel. 
Its pioneer was ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar (1860-1926), a 
journalist and historian, and a leading figure in the 
‘Aligarh Movement. Born in Lucknow, he worked 
there for 5 years as Assistant Editor of the Awadh 
pané. In 1887, he started the magazine Dil guddz, 
which he continued, with interruptions, until his 
death. His earlier novels were first published in 
serial form; but later ones were published whole, 
and sold cheaply as supplements to the magazine. 
The idea of writing historical novels came to him 
while reading Sir Walter Scott's Talisman during a 
train journey. Struck by the unfavourable light in 
which Scott depicted Muslims, he decided to try to 
redress the balance, and produced Malik-i-‘Asiz 
awr Wardjana. He had previously published a social 
novel, Dilkasp. But though he did not completely 
abandon this genre, the majority of his novels, 
numbering about 35, are historical. They contain 
unashamed propaganda for Islam, and paint Chris- 
tianity in a poor light; but they are vivid and ex- 
citing stories of heroism and romance, with brave 
heroes, cruel villains, and beautiful heroines—the 
latter often Christians girls who fall in love with 
Muslims. They achieved enormous popularity, be- 
cause Sharar knew how to write a good story and 
sustain interest. His descriptive passages are con- 
vincing without being over-long, and there is con- 
siderable dialogue. But the drama often deteriorates 
into melodrama. His dénouements are frequently 
bloodthirsty, and he lingers too long over cruelty 
and killing for modern tastes. Historical veracity is 
often lacking, and there are anachronisms. Still, 
there is no doubt that he could draw characters 
credibly if not subtly. His language is eclectic and 
attractive, without being forced; and it still reads 
well. And though overladen with Arabic expressions 
for some tastes, this suits his themes. 

His novels span the Islamic world from Spain to 
Africa, Turkey, the Middle East and India; whilst 
in time they range from the 7th to the 19th centuries, 
Flora Fiorindd (1897), a tale of Christians and 
Muslims in mediaeval Spain, is regarded as one of 
his best novels. The heroine, Fiéra, is the daughter 
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of a Muslim father who is brought up as a Christian. 
She is later raped by a “‘patriarch’’, whose child she 
bears, and whom she kills in the end. The story is 
highly involved, and the swift dénouement which 
occupies only 13 pages out of a total of 350, leaves 
almost all the main characters killed. Equally 
popular was Firdaws-i-barin (1899), which to the 
present writer, is more convincing. The background 
to the story is the conquest of the valley of the 
Assassins (Hashshdshiyya) and their fortress of 
Alamit by Haligi Khan in 1257. The hero and 
heroine, Husayn and Zamurrad, have been in the 
power of the Assassin leader, Khirshah, but in the 
end they side with Hiligi against him. There is a 
vivid description of the final battle and the destruc- 
tion of the “sublime paradise" of the Assassins, with 
the hero Husayn playing a major réle. Finally, 
Hilaga arranges for Husayn and Zamurrad to marry, 
and they leave together for Mecca and the Pil- 
grimage. This accords somewhat ill with Husayn's 
obvious enjoyment of prolonging the agony of those 
whom he kills in the final battle. But it is the sort 
of melodrama which doubtless appealed to the 
readers of 1899. 

It is difficult to single out names of 2oth century 
Urdu novelists who continued social and historical 
novels. Some of them, like Prém Cand and M. Aslam, 
are better known as short-story writers, Rashid 
al- Khayri (1868-1936) was one of the most successful, 
and though best-known for his social novels, he also 
wrote a number of historical ones. His social novels, 
though not without humour, earned him the nick- 
name of Musawwir-i-ghamm (“depicter of sorrows”). 
The main theme is the position of woman in Islamic 
society. His trilogy Subh-i-sindagi, Shdm-i-zindagi 
and Shab-i-zindagi, is worthy of note. Among his 
historical novels, ‘dris-i Karbala deserves mention. 
The “bride” of the title is a Christian widow who 
feels drawn to Islam, and finally marries “Ubayd, 
a partisan of al-Husayn at the battle. Suhrawardy 
(op. cit., 118) regards Rashid al-Khayri's historical 
novels as “poor stuff", lacking social colour and 
realism, 

The Urdu short story is held by most Indian and 
Pakistani critics to be an importation from the 
West, although some of its elements may be seen in 
stories and anecdotes of the ddstdn, especially 
Fasdna-yi-‘adj@ib and Fasdna-yi-A rad. 

M. Aslam in his introduction to one of his short- 
story collections, Hakikatéi awr hikdyatéi (Lahore 
1972, 3) maintains that the reverse is true, and that 
the Europeans really took the short-story from the 
Muslims! He goes on to say that the short-story 
originated in religious literature such as the Old 
Testament and the Kur’an, and attempts to sub- 
stantiate this from stories in the Kur?4n. However, 
there is no doubt that the creator of the genre in its 
modern sense, in Urdu, was Prém Cand (real name 
Dhanpat Ra’é) (1880-1937). Born near Benares, he 
was a Hindu, and wrote in both Hindi and Urdu: 
indeed some of his fiction appeared in both languages 
—or in both scripts, Arabic and Devanagri. He 
started his writing career as a novelist, then turned 
to the short-story, which was at that time in its 
infancy in India. He was a prolific writer, and his 
short stories were collected in a number of volumes, 
including Prém pactisi, Prim battisi, Prém dalisi, 
Waridat and Zad-i-rab. Prém Cand is noted for his 
pictures of village life. He depicts the poor and hum- 
ble as inherently good, but compelled to do wrong 
by the pressures of poverty and temptation. They 
are exploited by landowners and rich employers, 


and are a prey to fear, superstitions and religious 
bigotry. For such people little acts or accidents may 
have dire effects. Prém Cand, then, was no less a 
pleader for social reform than Nadhir Ahmad. But 
whereas the latter concentrated on the middle class, 
Prém described the lower classes, especially in vil- 
lages. A master of characterisation, style and form, 
he made the short story his métier, and whilst his 
novels are now neglected, many of his short stories 
are acknowledged masterpieces. 

Among later short story writers, mention should 
be made of M. Aslam (Em Aslam). the author of 
over a hundred books. Many of his short stories are 
romantic, and he depicts the instability of middle- 
class society in a period of change. Finally, there 
have been several brilliant writers of humorous 
short stories, and essays in story form. They include 
Shawkat Thanawi, Mirza ‘Azim Bég Cughta’i and 
Patras Bukhari (1898-1958). 

A word must be said about the nomenclature of 
Urdu fiction, which includes Hindi, Persian, Arabic 
and English terms. Dastén has already been men- 
tioned. Kahani was used chiefly for fables, anecdotes 
and short stories. Throughout most of the roth 
century, the term fasdna, with its variant, afsdéna, 
was current. Nadhir Abmad’s novels were called 
kissa, but as we have seen, he also used the term 
fasdna, Hikdyat has been used considerably, part- 
icularly for the short-story. It seems likely that 
Sharar was the first to employ the English 
word “novel” (Urdu, ndwal) and this is now the 
ommonest name for a novel. A short-story is now 
usually called afséna—more properly, mukhtasar 
afsdna. 

Bibliography: Shiista Akhtar Banu Suhra- 
wardy, A critical survey of the Urdu novel and 
short story, London 1945, provides a full history 
to 1939, with critical accounts and plots of many 
individual novels and short stories. Ralph Russell, 
The development of the modern novel in Urdu, in 
T. W. Clark, ed., The novel in India, its birth and 
development, London 1970, 102-41, is valuable for 
its detailed accounts of Umrdé Djdn Add and 
Flora Florinda, with shorter accounts of previous 
novelists. Muhammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu 
literature, London 1964, contains several sections 
on Urdu fiction; Wadjhl, s5o-r; a highly un- 
sympathetic account of Fort William's contribu- 
tion, 210-21; Surdr, 143-4; Nadhir Ahmad, 316-24; 
Sarshar, 326-38; Sharar, 339-44; and Prém Cand, 
344-55; together with a lukewarm account of 
Umrdé Didn Add, 355-6. Ram Babu Saksena, A 
history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, con- 
tains information on Urdu fiction, 239-50, 257-97, 
and 318-45. In Urdu there is a remarkably full 
account of the short story from its beginnings to 
1943 by ‘Ibadat Barélwl in Tankidi sdwiyé, 
Karachi 1957, 309-82. Sayyid ‘Abdu ‘I-Latif, 
The influence of English literature on Urdu liter- 
ature, London 1924, contains some interesting 
background information, but no details of novels. 
Lists of Urdu novels and short stories which are 
“translations” (usually more properly “adap- 
tions”) of English and other Western literature, 
are given by Mawlwi Mir Hasan in his Maghribi 
lasdnif k@ Urda tarddjim, Khayratabad, 1939. 
Finally, in view of the important réle of the Urdu 
press in the development of the novel and short- 
story, reference may be made to ‘Abd al-Sallim 
Khirshid, Sahdfat Pakistén-d-Hind mén, more 
especially 183-4 (Sarshir) and 186 (Sharar). 

(J. A. Haywoopn) 
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6. In Malaysia and Indonesia. 


In dictionaries of older Malay, kissa is defined as 
“story, narrative episode’, It occurs regularly in this 
sense in literary words from the 17th century onwards, 
and, in addition, is used in Malay historiographical 
works and romances as a kind of pericope marker to 
introduce a new stage or episodein a longer nar- 
rative. 

It appears in the title of a Malay adaptation of 
the Stories of the Prophets, Kisds al-anbiyd? (largely 
the version of al-Kisa7i) which became popular from 
the 17th century onwards, and in more recent times 
was the title of an Indonesian magazine, Kisah 
(Jakarta 1953-8) devoted to the short story. It ap- 
pears in the title of a collection of short stories, purely 
western and totally secular in theme and content by 
Armijn Pané, Kisah Antara Manusia, Nevertheless, 
it did not establish itselfas the title of a genre. For 
shorter length narratives, the Sanskrit-derived cerita 
(story) was preferred, with, in imitation of European 
usage, the qualifying adjective pendek (“short”), 
the two words now being abbreviated to cerpen. 

The short story is currently the most popular 
literary form in Indonesia and Malaysia. Its roots 
are to be found in local fables and animal stories, 
in short narratives of Perso-Arabic origin, especially 
those set within frame-collections, and in the flower- 
ing of the genre in late roth century Europe. Although 
none of the great Arabic collections of stories such 
as al-Bukhala?, al-Aghani or the Alf layla wa-layla 
has accompanied the islamisation of the Malay 
world, one of the very oldest Malay MSS (ca. 1615) 
is a fragment of the Persian Tati-ndma: a rendering 
in Malay of a Persian version of the Sukasaptali or 
“Tales of a parrot’, Other frame-stories such as 
Kalila wa-Dimna and the Sindibad-nama established 
themselves in Malay renderings relatively early, 
The large number of MSS. of such works is an ade- 
quate index of their popularity. 

All of these stories belong to the popular domain. 
The composition by individuals of realistic short 
stories did not begin until the zoth century with the 
development of a popular press, and the possibilities 
that newspapers and periodicals offered for the 
development of such a form of narrative fiction. It 
established its present popularity in both regions 
during the 1950s. 

In Malaysia, during the 1930s, the authors of 
short stories were graduates of Malay stream educa- 
tion and religious schools. The majority of their 
Stories were moralistic, concerning such issues as 
the backwardness of the Malays, the problems of 
forced marriage, and the need for a reformist under- 
standing of Islam. In Indonesia during the same 
period the secular stream was dominant, But just 
as since Malayan independence in 1957, the short 
story in Malaysia has become secularised, in Indo- 
nesia some short stories by Muslims have brought a 
consciousness and sensitivity to the perception of 
religious experience which is characteristically mod- 
ern. In many cases, the concern is purely with man 
as man, and while a religious dimension is suggested, 
it is not worked out within the dogmatic frame-work 
of a single identifiable religious tradition. In a few, 
however, and A. A, Navis (see Bibl. below) presents 
the best example, a religious problem lies at the 
very heart of the story, and is the reason for its 
existence. Nevertheless, apart from contributing 
the word kissa to the Malay vocabulary, the Muslim 
religious and literary tradition has played only a 
limited role in the shaping of the short story in 
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Malay, The Western secular tradition has been, far 
and away, the most important single influence. 
Bibliography: t. General surveys. Drs. Li 
Chuan Siu, [khtisar sejarah kesusasteraan Melayu 
Baru 1830-1945 (‘Summary of the history of new 
Malay literature 1830-1945"), Kuala Lumpur 1966, 
122-6; [khtisar sejarah pergerakan dan hesusasteraan 
Melayu Modern (‘Summary of the history of 
movements and literature in modern Malay"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1967, 267-310; A. Teeuw, Modern 
Indonesian literature, The Hague 1967, 241-51; 
Bahrum Rangkuti, Islam and modern Indonesian 
literature, in B. Spuler, ed., Handbuch der Ovrienta- 
listik, Literaturen, Abschnitt 1, Leiden-Cologne 
1976, 246-71; R. O. Winstedt, A history of classical 
Malay literature, MBRAS Monographs on Malay 
Subjects No. 5, Singapore 1961, 71-112. 2, Col- 
lections of short stories illustrating rele- 
vant themes. (a) Malaysian. Ali Haji Ahmad, 
ed., Rintisan: Antoloji cherita pendek melayu sa- 
belum perang dunia kedua ('‘Signposts—an anthol- 
ogy of Malay short stories before World War II"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1964; Asraf, ed., Mekar dan segar 
bunga rampai cherita-cherita pendek angkatan Baru 
(“Blossoming and vigorous, an anthology of short 
stories of the new generation"), Kuala Lumpur 
1959. (b) Indonesian. A. A. Navis, Robohnja 
surau kami (‘The collapse of our prayer house’’), 
Bukit Tinggi 1956; H. B. Jassin, ed., Analisa, 
kumpulan cherita® pendek Indonesia dan sorotan 
atasnya (‘An anthology of Indonesian short 
stories with critical notes”), Kuala Lumpur 1968. 
3. Items referred to in the body of the 
article. Kisah (A monthly magazine devoted to 
the short story in Indonesia and Malaya), Jakarta 
1952-8; Armijn Pane, Kisah Antara Manusia 
(short stories written between 1932-52), Jakarta 
1953- 4. Specimen collections ofshort stories 
in translation. H. Aveling, From Surabaya to 
Armageddon, Queensland University Press 1977 
(includes the title story of the Navis collection 
Robohnja surau kami); D, Lombard, with col- 
laboration from W, Arifin A, M. Wibisono, His- 
toires courtes d’Indonésie, Ecole Frangaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, Paris 1968. (A. H. Jonns) 


7. In Swahili. 


In Swahili literature, the word Aissa was first used 
in the context of the Kisas al-anbdiyd? [¢.v.]. The 
numerous Swahili authors (ie, writers as well as 
composers of oral traditions) had at their disposal 
rather more elaborate versions than those of al- 
Kisa1 or al-Tha‘labi from which to borrow their 
themes for the prophets’ legends, extremely popular 
in East Africa. Also, several of the Swahili versions 
of the legends have their parallels in Indonesia; see 
J. Knappert, The Qisasu ‘l-Anbiy@%i as moralistic 
tales, in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, 
vi (1976), 103-16. 

In written Swahili literature, the legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets are always treated in verse. 
Full-length epic poems are extant about Adam and 
Eve, Job (Ayyib) and Joseph (Yiasuf), but fragments 
have also come to light dealing with Misa, Ya‘kab, 
Yanus, Sulayman and Dawid, Burahimu (Ibrahim), 
and Zakariyya? and ‘Isa; see Knappert, Four 
Swahili epics, London 10964; idem, Traditional 
Swahili poetry, Leiden 1967, ch. 2; idem, Swahili 
Islamic poetry, Leiden 1971, i, ch. 3. Many of these 
legends, and especially those with miraculous ele- 
ments, circulate in oral tradition, see Knappert, 
Myths and legends of the Swahili, London 1970. It is 
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probable that these tales have come to the Swahili | tale of the seven brothers” (1969), after his two epics 


Coast with sailors from Arabia, Persia and India; 
the latter country in particular seems clearly to 
have influenced Swahili literature. 

From this semi-religious usage, the word &issa 
(now spelt Aisa with purely Swahili plural visa) 
acquired an extended range of meaning to that of 
“‘miraculous tale in general", “fairly tale of the type 
found in the Alf layla wa-layla collection" [g.v.}. The 
connection here is obvious, since many of the latter 
tales are variations on Kisas al-anbiyd themes or 
employ their characters, e.g. the tale of the fisher- 
man who found a bottle that had been sealed by 
King Solomon, a tale well-known amongst the 
Swahili, These prose stories were not written down 
by the Swahili themselves, but missionaries with 
folkloric interests collected them in the roth century; 
see e.g. E. Steere, Swahili tales, London 1869, and 
C. Velten, Mdrchen und Erzdhlungen der Suaheli, 
Berlin 1898. These visa were never composed in 
verse, until very recently, whereas the hadithi, 
traditions about the Prophet Muhammad or other 
holy men, were often composed in verse and written 
down, in Arabic script of course. As well as the 
above two genres, traditional Swahili storytellers 
distinguish also the ngano, an invented tale or fable, 
of which last there are several in Swahili oral liter- 
ature, some apparently derived from the Indian 
treasure house of fables, of the type represented in 
Islamic literature by Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] and the 
Anwdr-i Suhayli (see KAgytF)). 

It is only in the last thirty years or so that the 
word kisa has come to be used in the meaning of the 
modern novel, though Swahili novels have neither 
the extended treatment nor sophistication of Euro- 
pean-language novels. Indeed, secular Swahili prose 
literature as a medium for artistic expression is still 
very much in its infancy. In the earlier, traditional 
society, prose was the vehicle for the conveyance of 
factual information, such as topics of history, law 
and theology, Artistic expression was channelled 
exclusively into poetry, even for subjects that in 
the West have not been represented in poetry for a 
century or so, such as theology and the rules of 
personal behaviour. Fable and fairy tale belonged 
to the realm of the (often illiterate) story-teller. 
The short story and novel have only come to the 
scene a generation after the influence of English 
literature, bringing with it an entirely new apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of prose writing, has affected 
the minds and creative faculties of Africans educated 
in mission secondary schools. Hence a major problem 
is now the adaptation of the Swahili language— 
previously largely a trade language, apart from its 
function in didactic and epic literature, where it 
has been bound by rigid conventions—into a flexible, 
modern medium for literature and belles-lettres. 

The names of some recent Swahili novelists, with 
details of their works, are given below. No claim to 
completeness nor to any attempt at ranking in 
importance can be given, in view of the uncertain 
future course of development of Swahili prose. 
Muhammad Said Abdullah has written the first 
Swahili detective novel, Msimu wa watu wa kale 
“The ghost of the old people" (1960), with a sequel 
Kisima cha Giningi “Mrs Giningi’s well" (1968); in 
both, the chief character is Bwana Msa, a taciturn, 
pipe-smoking detective, obviously inspired by 
Sherlock Holmes. A. J. Amir's Nahoda fikirini “A 
captain in thoughts” (1971) is a semi-historical novel 
describing life on the Swahili Coast and at sea. 
Haji Chum’s first novel is Kisa cha ndugu saba “The 
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Vita vya Uhud “The battle of Uhud” and the un- 
published Utenzi wa Nushuri ‘The Day of Judg- 
ment’; born in Zanzibar, he writes within the 
Islamic tradition, David Diva is a writer of short 
stories (haditht) in the Islamic tradition, and one of 
the first modern writers in this genre. Abdullah 
Saleh Farsy, from a prominent family of Islamic 
scholars in Zanzibar, has written Kurwa na Ndoto 
“K. and N." about two young people getting married, 
with a concentration on the rites and ceremony of 
the Swahili wedding. Salim A, Kibao's Matatu ya 
thamant “Three priceless proverbs"’ (1975) describes 
how these proverbs save the life of a young man 
who buys them and make him into a king; the story 
has echoes of the Kur*anic Yasuf story so popular 
in Swahili, G, Ngugi wa Thiongo’s novels are set in 
central Kenya and have the life of the Kikuyu as 
their background: Miawa mweusi ‘The black hermit" 
and Usilie mpensi wangu “‘Don’t cry, my darling”. 
F. V. Nkwera’s Mzishi wa baba ana radhi ‘The one 
who buries his father will receive his blessing” 
(1967) is partly autobiographical. Abdullah Shariff 
Omar's Kisa cha Hasan il Basiri “The story of 
Hasan al-Basir"’ is an adventure story in the Arabian 
Nights’ mould, still very popular in Swahili. Shaaban 
Robert is the only Swahili author of more than local 
fame, a poet, essayist and storyteller, and a writer 
of fine prose with a strong religious philosophy 
behind it; his Kusadikika ‘The credible country” 
(1951, 1960) and Ufubora “Human excellence” both 
have moral implications behind their stories. John 
Ndeti Somba's Alipanda pepo na huvuna tufani “He 
planted the wind and reaped the storm" (1969) and 
Kuishi kwingi ni kuona mengi ‘To live long is to 
see much” (1968) both deal with the author's own 
experiences in up-country Kenya. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Knarrert) 


8. In Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo- Berber. 


The written and oral Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo- 
Berber literature is a genre of intellectual activity 
which has a place in the cultural field of the Muslim 
West which is by no means negligible. In this sphere 
of the expression of Jewish thought, the 4issa enjoys 
a certain favour both among the educated and among 
the wider public and the masses, The themes and 
genres are very varied: rhymed versions of Biblical 
Stories or liturgical poems, songs of joy or of lament 
{kinot), eulogies, and panegyrica! and hagiographical 
pieces glorifying the saints of Palestine in Jewish 
antiquity (Rabbi Shim‘on Bar Yobay, buried at 
Meron in Galilee, and Rabbi Me’ir Ba‘al Hannes, 
buried at Tiberias) or local saints (Malady Ighghi, 
Rabbi Iby3 Lakhdar, etc.), venerated by means of 
hillulas and by local pilgrimages. Also connected 
with the fissa are the songs of folklore celebrating 
family ceremonies (e.g. rifes de passage such as 
circumcisions, burials and periods of mourning), 
except that these form a genre devoid of any literary 
or intellectual pretentions, made up in a language 
closer to the local spoken tongues, whilst the hissa 
proper has a more studied form and a more precise 
expression. It is written in a special language, com- 
parable to the malhin, a kind of poetic hoind in 
Arabic dialect given literary touches, largely strip- 
ped of Hebraisms or outside linguistic influences, 
and generally to be understood by the Jewish com- 
munities of the Maghrib as a group, even though 
differing from the current spoken language. 

As well as the folkloric setting which it describes 
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and the precious linguistic materials which it rep- 
resents, the hissa reveals on examination deep 
structures and a content attaching it, on the one 
hand, to the general cultural ambience of the Maghrib, 
but on the other, to universal Jewish thought. A 
rigorous and minute analysis of the written text or 
the oral discourse, and of their direct or allusive 
references, throws light on their literary founda- 
and on a cultural substratum of great richness. 

The present author has given a sketch of all this 
in various publications (REJ, REJ, JA, ROMM, 
ete,). Thus L’histoire de Job en judéo-arabe du Maroc, 
in REI (1968), 279-315, surveys a considerable 
number of Jewish, Arab-Muslim, Morisco and Coptic 
chronicles and legends, the (Greek) apocryphal text 
of the Testament of Job, as well as the conflicts and 
speculations of the Biblical text. 

The pieces involving parodies, published in REJ, 
exxviii (1969), 377-93, as La parodie dans la litérature 
hebraique et judéo-arabe, folklore de Purim au Maroc, 
borrow from local ceremonies, the Jewish homilectic 
literature of the Midrash and Aggadah, and Arab- 
Muslim legends. L’hymne @ Bar Yohay, in REJ, 
exxvii (1968), 366-82, is a Aisse from Tinghir of the 
Todgha which derives its sources from local mystical 
folklore combined with the texts of the Zohar, the 
Kabbalah, the Talmud and the Midrash. 

(H, ZarRant) 

KIST [see makAyit]}. 

KI-SWAHILI [see swanitt], 

KIT‘A [see muKATTA‘A]. 

KITAB (a,, pl. Auéub) “book”. The beginnings of 
the Arabic book go back to the early Islamic period. 
According to traditions, sheets (swhuf) with verses of 
the Kur’4n were collected and put between wooden 
covers (lawhayn, daffatayn,) kept thus and called by 
the Ethiopian word for “book”, mushaf/mashaf (q.v.), 
Following Christian and Jewish patterns, this form 
of a codex was generally maintained for the Holy 
Book since the authoritative redaction done under 
‘Uthman; by that means, the Kur’in was distin- 
guished, by its material form, from profane writings 
in rolls made of papyrus [see x1rTAs] and from the 
kitab pure and simple which meant, in that early 
period, “something written", “notes”, “‘list’ or 
“letter”. As writing material, sheets of parchment 
[see DJILD, RAKK, TIRS] were used, which, folded into 
four pages and placed within one another, became 
quires (Aardris); it is uncertain whether these quires 
were sometimes stitched. Presumably covers made 
of wood or papyrus were covered over and kept to- 
gether with leather and, like contemporary Coptic or 
later Islamic covers, decorated with coloured wood, 
bone or ivory. 

With the rise of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, books 
and book knowledge, additional to knowledge of 
the Kur?4n, became a general aim of Islamic society. 
The interest of the government was evoked by 
questions concerning the legitimation of its power 
and by problems of administration connected with 
these questions, as a background to the theocratic 
claim to power [see sHu“Ostyyvaj. During this period 
Arabic learning concerning problems of theology 
[see mu‘tazita], hadith, fikh, history, philology, etc. 
and medicine, alchemy, etc., had its heyday, and 
this florescence was connected with the emergence 
and spread of rag paper [see KAGHAD] from the end 
of the 2nd/8th century onwards. These scholars 
wrote books at the suggestion of or on order from 
the caliphs and the ruling classes, in the expectation 
of being honoured by presents and payments, in 
opposition to the organs of state and their policies, 
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or just for the sake of belief (cf. Sira LX VIII, 1; 
XCVI, 4). Apart from treatises on different subjects, 
general works were written by authors who were 
employed as secretaries or hadis in state chanceries 
and offices, where the rather expensive writing 
materials were at their disposal. Others copied books 
not only for personal purposes, but for their living; 
moreover, they dealt in paper, ran a bookshop or a 
book-bindery, or combined one with one the other. 
It is surprising to note how quickly books were 
widely disseminated and did not remain confined 
to schools and learned institutions [see mapRasa], 
where also notes taken in lectures, enlarged by ad- 
ditional material, were made into books. Certain 
kinds of transmission of books and their authenti- 
cation, including lists of students in a lecture audi- 
ence, were formed [see tpjAza]; adoptations or 
quotations from other works were often marked 
by special terms, texts and copies were compared 
with each other, collated, complemented and glossed. 
In writing rooms which were sometimes associated 
to public libraries [see MAKTABA] books were multi- 
plied commercially, An author could safeguard 
himself against dubious activities of scribes in 
these writing rooms through issuing his books 
by authorisation, only; e.g. al-Harirl (d. 516/1122 
(q.v.]) himself wrote a note in 700 copies of his 
Makdémat, during a period of ten years. The pro- 
duction of such books and their trade was immense 
in quantity and was widespread. Titles of books 
which had in the past been simple and short became 
ornate and flowery in the course of time, consisting 
of two phrases rhyming with one another (sadj‘). 
First the titles were given in the prefaces, which 
usually contained the author's name and which 
started on a b-page; later the previous page (a-page) 
became the title page with the author’s name. 
Already in this period, autographs or copies made 
by learned men or calligraphers [see €.g. (BN AL- 
BawwaAs) were sold for high prices. There was a 
big demand for the libraries of learned men; some 
of them went to pious bequests [see war], others 
were put into the stacks of an academy when an 
attachment to heretical ideas of their deceased 
owner was known. Bibliophiles, from the caliph to 
the craftsman, competed in searching for valuable 
or rare books, As early as the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim 
(d. 380/990 {g.v.]), compiled in 377/987, we find 
that this work gives, before its information on books 
and biographical notes on their authors or compila- 
tors, informative details about these matters. There 
is also the voluminous biographical literature, with 
its innumerable names of learned and literary men, 
secretaries, calligraphers, etc., and the multiplicity 
of manuscripts with their countless, often very 
personal, notes of the owners and readers, to be 
found in libraries situated even in remote places 
and containing thousands or tens of thousands of 
volumes. These considerable survivals, give us an 
ample idea about books and their quality in the 
Islamic Middle Ages; these books have in common 
one thing only, sc. the basmala [q.v.] at the beginning. 

The upright quarto size was widespread, sizes in 
folio or oblong sizes being usually reserved for 
special occasions, e.g. presentation copies for high- 
ranking persons. The cover, writing materials, format 
and type of script [see KHATT] were determined by 
these purposes. The kinds of leather used for the 
covers, their colouring, workmanship and decoration 
sometimes refer to patterns of the Pre-Islamic 
period, e.g. in Egypt to Coptic, and in Persia to 
Sas4nid ones; they were developed in forms charac- 
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teristic for the respective countries, e.g. regarding 
the different kinds of workmanship in leather. 
Moreover, in regard to the arrangement of the areas 
on the covers, there are, apart from general principles 
like lines parallel to the edges of the book, features 
characteristic of certain places or periods, e.g. the 
treatment of the centre, and the application of 
innumerable geometrical patterns and ornaments in 
certain variations by using brasses, The triangular 
flap to protect the edge and the clasp and eyes, 
appear at an early period, Asphodelos paste was 
used in the Syrian-Palestinian area, and paste made 
of wheat in South Arabia. While rag paper was 
used for books in general, parchment was sometimes 
used for copies of the Kur*in and other de luxe 
editions. Fine paper imported from China was 
reserved for books valuable to their owners, like 
books of sects. These books were not written with 
the usual ink [see KITABA) only, but also with ink 
made of silver and gold, and their pages and lines 
were decorated with coloured ornaments (arabesques 
(g.v.]). There were always illuminations [see $0Ra, 
taswir), in spite of the prohibition of depicting 
living beings with a ri or soul, but these were 
exceptional. A quire (Aurrdsa) usually consisted of 
five double sheets, and several quires combined 
together, sometimes by chain stitches, made a sewn 
book. The quires were marked by consecutive 
numbers which were written out in words, and the 
right order of the sheets was controlled by catch- 
words, which appear early. The pagination of sheets 
or, sometimes, of pages, is only found later or in 
modern times; the pagination of sheets was more 
widespread. Many books ended with a colophon 
containing the name of the scribe, and often the 
date as well as, though not so often, the place; 
but in certain cases, the dates given there are not 
correct, ¢.g. when taken from texts which had been 
copied. For the post-Mongol period, the following 
features of the books should be noted. The sizes 
and the writing became smaller, and the kinds of 
paper became thinner, stronger and smoother. 
Coloured paper was used and, from the Ottoman 
period, imported paper from Europe also, firstly 
from Italy, and with watermarks. The ink became 
darker and more shiny; the writing surfaces were 
framed with lines in different colours or in gold, 
and an ‘uwnwdn [g.v.) was drawn on the first page 
of a book. Owner's stamps appear in considerable 
number for the late period; and bookbinders’ brasses 
with their names shaped like a medallion, can be 
found on the covers, even on lacquered ones. Splen- 
did, calligraphic specimens of large size, with covers 
superbly wrought (these being mostly works of 
Persian poetry, often illuminated by unique minia- 
tures), were produced mainly at the courts of the 
Timirids, Safawids, Mughals and Ottomans; splendid 
copies of the Kur’’n were produced also at the 
court of the Mamlaks. The painter is often identical 
with the decorator, the “gilder” (mudhahhib); he 
came next in prestige to the highranking callig- 
rapher, The bookbinders formed their own guild 
from the time of Bayazid II (886-918/1481-1512 
(g.v.]) onwards. Even after the introduction of 
printing [see MaTBA‘a], books were written by hand, 
increasingly by European ink and nibs, and bound 
in the traditional way until the beginning of this 
century. 
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KITAB a.-DJILWA, one of the two sacred 
books of the Yazidis (g.v.J, which with the Mashaf- 
rash contains the fundamentals of their religion. As 
the religious language of the Yazidis is Kurdish and 
all the prayers of the Yazidis known to us are in 
Kurdish (for example, the chief prayer, the morning 
prayer, the formulae used at baptism and circum- 
cision, the proclamation at the assembly of the 
sandjak, and God Himself in the apocryphal con- 
tinuation of the Mashaf-rdsh speaks Kurdish), it is 
rather remarkable that their two sacred books, the 
existence of which has long been known and of which 
copies of the originals have come into the possession 
of Europeans, should be in Arabic, namely the 
Kitab al-Djilwa (Kitdb-i Djdlwd), the “Book of 
Revelation” (the form Djuliw which Sharaf al-Din 
gives from the manuscripts available to him, seems 
to be a slip on the part of the copyist), and the 
Mashaf-rash, the “black book”; “black” obviously 
means something sacred: for example God descends 
upon the “Black Mountain” (Mashaf, xvi), The 
explanation of the name from the forbidden words, 
said to be covered over with black wax, is wrong, 
as in this case the Kur?4n is substituted as the sacred 
book of the Yazidis. 
Father Anastase Marie of Baghdad was the first 
to succeed in getting exact tracings of the alleged 
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original parchment copies of the two sacred books 
by bribing the keeper of the books of the Sindjar 
in 1904-6; they were written in Kurdish in a simple 
transposition cipher. The text written in this cipher 
shows clearly that it was copied from an original 
written in Arabic script. The possibility of a fraud 
was, however, not excluded especially as, stimulated 
by the interest of European scholars in Yazidi beliefs, 
sharp guarantors in Mawsil were always endeavouring 
to discover new texts, Mingana endeavoured to 
show that a former Nestorian monk of the Alkosh 
monastery, named Shamm4s Eremia Shamir of the 
diocese of Kirkfik, who died in 1906, forged all the 
texts published by Chabot, Giamil, Isya Joseph and 
Browne, but the authenticity of the Kurdish text 
was accepted in Bittner’s monograph, Die heiligen 
Biicher der Jexiden oder Teufelsanbeter, with Nachtrag, 
in the Denkschriften d. Wiener Ak, d. Wiss., lv, 
Vienna 1913. The syntax of the text is, according to 
Edmonds, basically that of the present-day dialect 
of Sulaym4ni Kurdish. Both Bittner and Edmonds 
agree that the Kurdish version is not the original, 
but must be a translation from the Arabic, as some 
linguistic peculiarities suggest (plays on words which 
are unintelligible in Kurdish). 

The Kitdb-i Djdlwa& might nevertheless conceivably 
have been originally written in Kurdish, as the 
Kurdish text is in many passages more lucid and 
coherent than the Arabic, while in the Mashaf-rash, 
the Arabic text is better than the Kurdish. According 
to Sharaf al-Din, the Kifdb al-Djilwa in its present 
form could not have been written by an Arab, as 
the language is modern; there are a number of ex- 
pressions which are either not used in classical Arabic 
or only came into use very late. In places also the 
construction is un-Arabic. These considerations 
could, of course, be arguments in favour of a recent 
forgery. The Arabic of the Mashaf-rdsh is even more 
modern, as it shows undeniably the influence of the 
spirit of Ottoman Turkish. 

So far, we know of at least four versions of the 
two sacred books: one in the possession of O, Parry 
in 1895; one in the hands of Isya Joseph, who pos- 
sessed two versions in addition to the one published 
in AJSL, xxv; two procured by Father Anastase 
Marie, one of which, the so-called Sindjar version, 
was copied in 1899 by a Sindjar Yazidi for a Yazidi 
apostate, while the other was copied in 1904 by 
Anastase himself from the original in the possession 
of a Mawsill. 

The Kitab-i Djdlwa (also Ktab-i Djalwd, Djeloa), 
the original of which according to Joseph was in 
1892 still in the house of Moila Haydar in Ba‘adriyya 
and was taken twice a year to the tomb of Shaykh 
‘Adi, is quite short. In book form it covers 8 pages 
and has 109 lines. It is ascribed to the reputed 
founder of the religion, Shaykh ‘Adi (d. 555/1160 or 
557/1162; see ‘api 8. musAFir) who is said to have 
dictated it to Shaykh Fakhr al-Din. 

The fact that the Kifdb al-Djilwa is not mentioned 
in the Radd ‘ala ’!-Rafida wa-Y azidiyya al-mukhdlifin 
i 'l-milla al-islimiyya al-muhammadiyya written 
in 725/1325 by the well-informed Ibn Djamil (Aba 
Firas SUbayd Allah) who belonged to the Euphrates 
district, nor in al-Makrizf in connection with his 
description of the destruction and burning of the 
tomb and bones of Shaykh ‘AdI in 817/1414, makes 
Sharaf al-Din think its date of composition cannot 
be put earlier than 725/1325 or 817/1414. As Ewliya 
Celebi does not mention the work, this would bring 
the date even farther down, to 1655. 

The above facts seem rather to indicate, however, 
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that the Yazidis have been able to maintain the 
secret of the book with success. In spite of the ad- 
vantages which might have accrued to them as ahi 
al-kitab, they have preferred to deny their possession 
of sacred books. Only in the Catechism of the Shaykh 
Miran Ismail Bek ‘Abdi Bek Oghlu Nazli Rahani 
Yazid for the Russian Yazidis is there a reference 
to “the glorious Djilwa", Gyliazim, as a source of 
the tradition. 

The contents of the Kitdb-i Djdlwd, the form and 
text of which are in keeping with its high purpose, 
are as follows: Melek Tawis who existed before all 
creatures sent ‘AbtAwis (= ‘Abd Tawis = Shaykh 
‘Adi) into the world in order to guide rightly his 
chosen people, the Yazidis, by oral instruction and 
later by means of the Kitab-i Djdlwd which no 
outsider may read (preface). He then speaks in the 
first person of his pre-existence and eternality, his 
omnipotence over all other creators and gods (not 
“creatures” as in the Arabic), of his omnipresence 
and providence, the erroneousness of other sacred 
books and the clear perceptibility of good and evil, 
his rule over the world and his inscrutable decree, 
to which in every age we owe the sending of a great 
man upon earth (ch. 1). Further, he deals with his 
power of rewarding and punishing, which also allows 
those who do not deserve it to receive benefits; with 
the dying of a true Yazidi and the migration of 
souls (ch. 2); he says that he alone has power to 
dispose of the creatures and things of the world 
(ch. 3). He warns against strange doctrines, so far 
as they contradict his own ones, and against three 
unnamed things, and promises his followers his 
powerful protection if they keep together (ch. 4). 
He asks that his cult and the orders of himself and 
his servants should be followed (ch. 5). 

The Mashaf-rash is more comprehensive. The 
Yazidi Kurdish original is in the form of rolls and 
contains 152 lines in cipher. It is much more mundane 
and banal and less coherent than the Kitdb Djdlwd. 
It is full of contradictions and breaks off abruptly. 
According to tradition, it was composed about 
200 years after Shaykh ‘Adi (ca. 743/1342) by the 
great Hasan al-Basri [q.v.]. The original was said 
to have been at one time in the house of the Kahiya 
‘All in Kasr ‘Azz al-Din near Semali on the Tigris, 
but it seems now to be in Sindjar like the Kitdb-i 
Djdlwa, 

Cosmogony. In a very confused fashion, without 
divisions into chapters, the Mashaf-rdsh deals with 
the creation of the world in three contradictory 
versions. According to what seems to be the more 
original story of the creation, God completed the 
creation alone. He made a white pearl which he 
put on the back of a bird Anfar (in many manuscripts, 
Anghar) created by him and was enthroned 
on it for 40,000 years. He then created the seven 
angels of God who are identified with the mystic 
shaykhs. 

On the Sunday, God created ‘Azra°il (Azazil, 
Zaza7il) = Melek Jawis, who is supreme over 
everything; on the Monday Melek Dardal = 
Shaykb Hasan (al-Bagri). The Yazidi pronunciation 
is Shékhtisin, as the invocation in the chief Yazidi 
prayer shows (Sydjadin Shékhysin = Sadijdjad al-Din 
Shaykh Hasan) (the conclusions which have been 
drawn from an alleged Shaykh Sinn who is compared 
with the moon-god Sin, e.g. by Massignon, Essai 
sur les origines du lexique technique*, Paris 1954, 
200 n. 2, are quite wrong); on Tuesday he created 
Melek Isrifa’tl (Israfil) = Shaykh Shams (al-Din); 
on Wednesday Melek Mikal = Shaykh Aba Bakr; 
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on Thursday Melek Djibra’il = Sadjdjadin (Sidjadin, 
Sadjdjad al-Din); on Friday Melek Shamna7l 
(Shatm47il, Samans47ll) = N4sir al-Din; on Saturday 
Melek Tara’tl (Nara’ll) = Fakhr al-Din. 

Then he created the seven heavens, the earth, 
sun, and moon, whereupon the last-named angel! of 
God Fakhr al-Din took over the rest of the work of 
creation and created man and the animals. 

God now came out of the pearl with the angels 
and caused it to burst into four pieces with a loud 
cry. On the sea which was formed by the water 
rushing out of the pearl, God sailed for 30,000 years 
in a ship created by him. Djibra’Il, created in the 
form of a bird, created from the pieces of the pearl 
sun, moon and stars, the mountains, plants, fruit- 
trees and the heavens (cf. on the réle of the pearl, 
M. Mokri, Le symbole de la perle dans le folklore persan 
et chez les Kurdes fidéles de vérité (Ahl-e Hagq), in 
JA [1960], 463-81). 

Parallel with this is the rather different conception 
of the seven deities, who arising through emanation, 
are light of the light of God just as light is lit from: 
light, and among them the supreme god, Khuda, 
only appears as primus inter pares. 

The statements regarding the creation of the 
religious community of ‘Azra7il (= Melek Tawais) 
ie, the Yazidis, to whom God sent Shaykh ‘Adi 
from Sham (Syria) to LAligh [g.v.], are fragmentary, 
as are the statements regarding the descendants of 
Shahr b, Safar, the son of Adam and Eve, the 
ancestors of mankind, After God had been worshipped 
for 40,000 years by the 30,000 newly-created angels, 
he created Adam out of the four elements with the 
active assistance of Djibra°t] and put him in Paradise, 
ordering him to eat of all the fruits of the earth, 
except wheat (according to one Yazidi legend, the 
prohibition concerned grapes). 

When, after 100 years, Melek Tawis reminded 
God that there could be no increase in Adam's race, 
God gave him permission to do what he thought fit. 
Melek Jawiis induced Adam to eat of the forbidden 
wheat, whereupon Adam who had as yet no opening 
in his bowels was driven out of Paradise by Melek 
Tawas and suffered great discomfort until God sent 
a bird to pick an orifice in him, After another 100 
years, God sent Djibr4*ll to create Eve from the 
lower part of Adam's left armpit. 

Another story of the creation in the Mashaf-rdsh 
says that God, who was sailing about on the ocean 
on a ship created by Him, created a pearl but 
crushed it after 40 years; from its cry of pain arose 
the mountains, from the noise the hills and from its 
vapour the heavens, God then created six other 
deities by emanation from His light. Each of these 
deities in their turn then created something: the 
first the heavens, the second became the sun, the 
third the moon, the fourth created the horizons, 
the fifth the morning-star and the sixth the at- 
mosphere. 

There are further a few confused statements 
regarding the very early history of the Yazidis in 
the Mashaj, which include a few features worth 
noting: after Melek Tawis had given Eve to Adam 
as a companion, he descended to earth to the Yazidis 
who, as descendants of Adam alone, had nothing in 
common with the rest of mankind. He appointed for 
them as for the Assyrians, who had been in existence 
from the earliest times, rulers namely; Nashrab 
(Nasrikh, Assyr, Nisroch) = Nasir al-Din; Dijambish 
(Kamtsh = Kamos) = Melek Fakhr al-Din and 
Artémush (Artimis = Artemis) = Melek Shams 
al-Din, After them Shabir (Shipir) I and IT reigned 





for 150 years. From him, all their notables are 
descended, especially the family of the Yazidi 
princes. The Yazidis had four rulers not definitely 
named. One of their kings, Abab, ordered names of 
their own to be given to them (which names is not 
stated). Tah Abab (i.e. Ba‘Izabib) is now called 
Pirbib. Among other Yazidi rulers were Bukhtnasar 
(Nebucchadnezzar) in Babel, Akhashwerosh (Akhash- 
perosh) in Persia and Aghrinkdlas (Aghrikalds) in 
Constantinople, 

The Mashaf further contains prohibitions, The 
forbidden foods include lettuce (Yaz. kaka, Arab. 
khass, which is prohibited on account of the resem- 
blance of the name to that of the prophetess Khasia); 
beans (lobia); fish (masi = mahi, on account of the 
prophet Yanan = Yiinus); gazelles (dsek); for the 
shaykh and his disciples, the flesh of poultry (hd/ashir) 
and gourds (k@ldké) are forbidden. 

As among the Sabians, the colour dark blue is 
prohibited. The following are also expressly for- 
bidden: to micturate standing, to dress while sitting 
down, to use a closet and to wash in a bathroom 
(bath and closet are regarded as the abode of evil 
spirits), It is forbidden to pronounce the following 
words: shayfan (“the name of their god"); kayfan 
(noose); shaf? (stream); sharr (evil); mal‘an (ac- 
cursed) ; la‘na (curse) and na‘! (horseshoe). 

Not mentioned in the Mashaf, but traditionally 
regarded as forbidden, are words beginning with 
shin; also sarafan (“‘crab"’); hitén (“hedges”); busian 
(“vegetable garden"); baft (“duck”); naff (‘jump") 
and others; reading and writing, shaving and com- 
plete removal of the moustache are also forbidden, 
as are the use of combs and razors belonging to 
others, taking wood from sacred forests, the rearing 
of bastards and drinking from gurgling vessels. 

Bibliography: Cf. the Bibl. of the article 
yazipI in EJ'; Isma‘il Beg Cdl, al-Yasidiyya 
kadime wa-hadithen, . (“The Yarzidts past and 
present"), ed. C. Zurayk, American University of 

Beirut, Oriental Series No. 6, Beirut 1934, cf. 

thereon R. Strothmann, in Jsi., xxii (1935), 323-4; 

R. Lescot, Enguéte sur les Yezidis de Syrie at du 

Djebel Sindjar, Beirut 1938; T. Bois, Les Yésidis. 

Essai historique et sociologique sur leur origine 

religieuse, in Machrig, lv (1961), 109-28, 190-242; 

C. J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage to Lalish, 

1967, 49-50, 87-8. (Tu. Menze*) 

KITABA (see Supplement). 

KITABAT (a.), inscriptions. 


1. Islamic epigraphy in general. 


The study of Arabic inscriptions today constitutes 
a science full of promise, an auxiliary science to be 
sure, but a science indispensable to the scholarly 
exploitation of a whole category of authentic texts 
capable of throwing light on the civilisation in the 
context of which they were written. From a very 
early period, seeing that the first dated Arabic 
inscription available to us goes back to the year 
31/652 and that we are aware of previous inscrip- 
tions and graffiti known as “proto-Arabic’’, there 
appeared in Islamic circles the practice of engraving, 
on stone or other hard material, in a more or less 
skilful fashion, the symbols then used in so-called 
archaic Arabic writing [see KHatT]. This practice 
subsequently spread, benefiting from the prestige 
soon to be enjoyed by a writing capable of giving 
material embodiment to and preserving the very 
letter of the Kur?dnic revelation while responding to 
the needs of the new society born simultaneously 


| with the Arab-Islamic empire and state. This corpus 
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of inscriptions drawn up in the Arabic language, 
disseminated and preserved up to the present day 
throughout a particularly vast geographical region, 
that of the Muslim countries. where Arabic writing 
was practised, may today be suitably considered in 
its entirety, in spite of the difficulties inherent in 
the massive scale of the regions in question and in 
the inadequacies of the researches hitherto under- 
taken. 

In its capacity as an original discipline, Arabic 
epigraphy, in common with the subsidiary sciences 
which it more or Jess borders on, like numismatics, 
glyptic or diplomatic for example, or even those 
which it partially overlaps, like palaeography stricto 
sensu, was among the disciplines subjected to specific 
study, at the end of the roth century, by enthusiastic 
Western scholars curious about Oriental civilisations. 
Its methods, inspired principally by those of classical 
epigraphy, and the first attempts at their application, 
were owed to their zeal. It enabled various Western 
Arabist and Islamic scholars to obtain historical and 
archaeological results which guaranteed its vigour. 
It was not however until several decades later that 
it came to be recognised as a science by Arabic- 
speakers themselves, in regions where the traditional 
taste for calligraphy had hitherto reigned unchal- 
lenged but had never taken the form of the searching 
out or the study of texts of this type decorating the 
walls of buildings or the surfaces of pieces of furniture; 
it is in fact no accident that the early Arab sources, 
anxious to describe the stages in the development of 
writing and to give the names of its eminent ex- 
ponents, mention only the names of copyists or 
seribes distinguished in their use of the pen, while 
remaining silent on the issue of so-called lapidary 
writing and refer only exceptionally to the existence 
of the monumental graphic compositions that are 
so remarkable. 

A modern science therefore by its very definition, 
Arabic epigraphy saw some of its rules codified as a 
result of the personal efforts of the Swiss orientalist 
Max van Berchern, The attention which this pas- 
sionate enquirer tirelessly brought to bear on the 
remains of Arabic inscriptions preserved in Egypt 
and in Syria was in fact accompanied by a detailed 
consideration on his part of the fundamental prin- 
ciples according to which their study should best be 
conducted; some spectacular initial progress was 
marked in his lifetime and under his inspiration by 
the establishment of the first corpora of Arabic 
inscriptions, 

This progress went far beyond anything that had 
been previously attempted. They should not, how- 
ever, condemn to oblivion those earlier efforts which 
ean be set back as far as the 18th century with 
reference to Tychsen, but which owed most of all, 
at the beginning of the rgth century, to the person- 
ality of J. J. Marcel, the French palaeographer, a 
member of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, who 
devoted his energies to deciphering, reproducing 
and annotating in tentative fashion some Kific 
inscriptions of Cairo with the aim of gaining insights 
into the evolution of ancient Arabic writing. His 
studies, like the works of other pioneers upon whom 
there is no space to expatiate here (see J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Quelgues Hapes et perspectives de l'épi- 
graphie arabe, in SI, xvii [1962], 5-22, also the 
references to epigraphy in the detailed historical 
chapter entitled Die Entwicklung der arabischen 
Palaographie im Abendlande, in A. Grohmann, 
Arabische Paldographie, i, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 1967, 
32-65), gave clear indications of what was to follow. 
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They even gave birth, alongside the ambitious and 
fruitless efforts of Lanci for example, to works that 
remain, even today, as indispensable for reference 
purposes as is the catalogue of inscriptions on objets 
d'art drawn up by Reinaud in connection with an 
important collection of his time (Reinaud, Monu- 
ments arabes, persans et turcs du cabinet de M. le 
Due de Blacas, 2 vols., Paris 1828), The uneven 
quality of the results obtained emphasised even at 
this early stage the difficulties of a sphere where 
the best-conceived programmes—and this was the 
case with J. J. Marcel’s programme at the dawn of 
the roth century—most often came into confronta- 
tion with insurmountable obstacles of a material 
order and where the enthusiastic work of numerous 
specialists failed on every occasion to satisfy require- 
ments, the importance of which they themselves had 
understood and asserted. 

In fact, it was not at that time solely a case of 
showing that Arabic inscriptions deserved to be 
collected in the same way as Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions. There was also a need to work -apidly 
in the field of new research, where the volume of 
exploitable documentation was remarkably copious. 
The initiative was taken by Max van Berchem 
when, having produced a large number of manifestos 
in commendation of Arabic epigraphy, he published, 
in the early years of the 20th century, the first 
volume of his Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicarum, But his ambitious and authori- 
tative project of publishing systematically, region 
by region and monument by monument, a corpus 
of hitherto neglected epigraphic material soon had 
to be abandoned. The exemplary collections of 
inscriptions which he himself accomplished or super- 
vised with regard to Cairo (M. van Berchem, CIA 
Egypt i, Cairo 1894-1903, Mém. mission arch. fr., 
xix), Tripoli (M. Sobernheim, CIA Syrie du Nord i, 
Cairo 1909, MIFAO, xxv), Siwas and Diwrigi (M. 
van Berchem and H. Edhem, CIA Asie mineure, i, 
Cairo 1910-17, MIFAO, xxix) and finally Jerusalem 
(M. van Berchem, CIA Syrie du Sud, Cairo 1920-2, 
MIFAO, xiiii-xtv), were followed, after his death in 
1921, only by a later supplement on Cairo (G. Wiet, 
CIA Egypte, ii, Cairo 1929-30, MIFAO, lii) and the 
publication still later, in the form of posthumous 
work taken over by other hands, of the results of a 
survey of Aleppo begun by Moritz Sobernheim, in 
the lifetime of Max van Berchem, and subsequently 
resumed by Ernst Herzfeld and Etienne Combe 
(Syrie du Nord, ii, Cairo 1954-6, MIFAO, Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii). 

The terrain prospected on this basis remains, at 
present, minimal in comparison with that ap- 
proached by less complete studies, Certainly there 
are other works of broad scope, undertaken in a 
different spirit, which also deserve mention. These 
have striven for example to deal with the question 
in their own way with regard to countries where 
Arabic inscriptions attracted attention at a very 
early stage: the inventories of Michele Amari for 
Sicily (Le epigrafi arabiche di Sicilia, Iscrisione edili, 
Palermo 1875, Iscrizione sepolcrali, 1879-81, Iscri- 
zione mobili e domestiche, 1885, re-edited by F. 
Gabrieli, Palermo 1971) or of E. Lévi-Provengal for 
Spain (Inscriptions arabes d’Espagne, Leiden 1931), 
not to mention the various fascicules published in 
Calcutta under the title Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 
But beside these, of far greater number are studies 
that are currently out of date, such as the Corpus 
des inscriptions arabes ef turques de V' Algérie (G. Colin, 
Département d’Alger, Paris 1901, and G, Mercier, 
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Département de Constantine, Paris 1902), works that 
have quite recently been supplemented by the 
various published fascicules of the Corpus des in- 
scriptions arabes de Tunisie (ist part: S. M. Zbiss, 
Inscriptions de Tunis et de sa banlieue, Tunis 1955, 
Inscriptions du Gorjani, Tunis 1962; Inscriptions de 
Monastir, Tunis 1962), or the volumes devoted to 
various epigraphic collections of the Iberian region 
(M. Ocafia Jimenez, Repertorio de inscripciones 
drabes de Almeria, Madrid-Granada, 1964; G. Rosselo- 
Bordoy, Corpus balear de epigrafia drabe, Mallorca 
1975; F. Valderrama Martinez, Inscriptiones drabes 
de Tetudn, Madrid 1975). Moreover, there are numer- 
ous tentative works which are still at the project 
stage, although more than ever there is an awareness 
of the fundamental need for studies conducted on a 
regional basis, taking advantage of opportunities for 
verification on the spot (see in this context, the 
remarks of Sourdel-Thomine, Perspectives nouvelles 
dans le domaine de Vépigraphie, in Boletin de la 
asociatién espanola de Orientalistas, v [1969], 183-90, 
and M. Sharon, Un nouveau corpus des inscriptions 
arabes de Palestine, in REI, xlii [1974], 185-91). 

As a consequence, the uneven quality of results 
obtained and their partial insufficiency remain the 
principal defects of collections made up to the 
present day. This assertion, banal though it may be, 
cannot be passed over in silence, even if the reasons 
for it are easily explained in a world stretching 
from India to the Pyrenees and from Anatolia to 
Black Africa, covering an immense territory that is 
little-known from an archaeological point of view 
and of which certain parts are particularly difficult 
of access, and which in any case considerably over- 
steps the limits assigned today to the Arab world as 
strictly defined. It is not only that Arabic inscrip- 
tions are dotted throughout areas that have since 
reverted to a desert state and that some provinces 
islamised at alate stage, like Anatolia, are not the 
least rich in hitherto unsuspected treasures; but 
there is also the fact that these inscriptions that 
have remained so long outside the canon of research 
are also distinguished by their diversity of ap- 
pearance according to the regions, as witnesses to a 
society where writing, spread broadly throughout 
aij areas, was subject to numerous stylistic variations 
{see KHATT]. The difficulties of decipherment are 
thus magnified by the effect of these local practices, 
and the traits and qualities peculiar to Arabic writing 
itself from the time of its appearance, which have 
subsequently conditioned its development, continue 
to be partially responsible for the shortcomings of a 
discipline where scientific progress is confronted by 
uncertain readings and by problematic interpreta- 
tion of scripts, since there are numerous instances 
where letters are easily confused and uncertainties 
are further multiplied and complicated by a concern 
for ornamentation, which in most cases takes priority 
over legibility (cf. R. Ettinghausen, Arabic epig- 
raphy: communication or symbolic affirmation, in 
Near Eastern numismatics, iconography, epigraphy 
and history. Studies in honor of George C. Miles, ed. 
D, K. Kouymjian, Beirut 1974, 297-317). 

Such conditions were hardly favourable to the 
intensive and systematic publication of documents 
in the series of Matériaux pour un Corpus inaugurated 
by van Berchem, They were no more favourable to 
the establishment of the other fundamental study- 
apparatus envisaged a little later by Etienne Combe, 
Jean Sauvaget and Gaston Wiet in the form of a 
Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe which 
had the object of assembling, year-by-year and in 


an approximately geographical order, the texts of 
Arabic inscriptions already published, accompanied 
by their French translation and indispensable biblio- 
graphical information. To be sure, sixteen succes- 
sive volumes of this Répertoire (Caire, PIFAO, 
1931 ff.) have so far appeared and more than six 
thousand inscriptions have been edited covering the 
first eight centuries of the Muslim era. But since 
1931, the date at which the enterprise was begun, 
the rhythm of discoveries has been more rapid than 
the rhythm at which the inventory has been as- 
sembled; the latter remains incomplete and today 
it swarms with inaccuracies in its most ancient sec- 
tions, making it a vehicle for defective copies and 
sometimes of duplications. Even to consult it, in its 
present state of incompleteness, is to encounter 
difficulties which are barely alleviated by the publi- 
cation of the Index géographique to its first six 
volumes, quite recently brought about through the 
good offices of the Centre d’E; hie Arabe of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes IV® section of 
Paris, Even if it may be hoped that forthcoming 
volumes (vol. xvii prepared by L. Kalus, in press), 
profiting from experience acquired and designed to 
respond to more precise critical objectives in an age 
where our knowledge of Arabic inscriptions has 
considerably developed, will avoid some of these 
defects, they will continue to be no less restricted 
by the inadequacies of the previous publications on 
which they cannot help being based. 

The Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe 
is, in any case, the only existing attempt at syste- 
matic grouping of inscriptions, in a sphere where 
the means employed are, to this day, seldom suf- 
ficient for the extent of the tasks to be accomplished. 
Also to be asserted is the almost total absence of 
studies of Arabic epigraphy constructed on the 
principle of the series, the non-existence of functional 
corpora, organised according to material and category 
for example, the only means permitting a thorough 
investigation of the limited types of documents which 
inscriptions are, by definition. It is appropriate to 
mention in this connection, insofar as concerns the 
signatures of craftsmen, the inventories, designed 
to form a Corpus of Muslim artists, with which 
L. A. Mayer hoped to bring about a re-evaluation 
of our knowledge concerning the artistic schools 
as well as the functioning of their influences, and the 
publication of which was, also, interrupted soon 
after the death of the inaugurator of the collection 
(see Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
1956; Islamic astrolabists and their works, Geneva 
1958; Islamic metalworkers and their works, Geneva 
1959; Islamic armourers and their works, Geneva 
1962). 

The bibliographical) guides and the synthesised 
surveys are also inadequate to enable a confident 
orientation in a mass of studies that are too often 
indebted to fortuitous discoveries and consequently 
scattered through the most diverse of volumes, 
ranging from “epigraphic appendices” accompanying 
reports of explorations, accounts of journeys or 
archaeological publications to museum catalogues or 
monographs dealing with themes such as Islamology, 
history, palaeography or even aesthetics. Such in 
fact is the variety of subjects covered by Arabic 
inscriptions of an equally varied interest. Such also 
is the slow progress of research, which has been 
principally concerned with a copious proliferation of 
notes, correspondences and brief articles of un- 
unfortunately uneven quality. 

Nor do we have at our disposal, it should finally 
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be made clear, manuals providing an introduction 


to Arabic epigraphy and guiding the efforts of those 
who wish to become conversant with it; familiarity 
with the works of their predecessors, especially with 
the articles of Max van Berchem, loaded with 
methodology (Notes d'archéologie arabe, i and ii, in 
JA [x891), i, 421-495, and [1892], i, 377-407; Recher- 
ches archéologiques en Syrie, in JA [1895], ii, 485-515; 
in particular, Inscriptions arabes de Syrie, in Mém. 
de l'Inst. égyptien, iii, 417-520), with the volumes 
already mentioned of the Matériaux pour un Corpus 
and the specimen publications of subtly-deciphered 
and annotated inscriptions offered by some articles 
of J. Sauvaget (such as his publication of the Décrets 
mamelouks de Syrie, in BEO, ii [1932], 1-52, tii 
{1953], 1-29, and xii [1947-8], 5-60, as well as his 
Quatre décrets seljoukides) remains for the aspiring 
student the only possible path to follow, apart from 
various items of specific information provided here 
or there. More regrettable, however, is the fact that 
numerous aspects are to be distinguished in a body 
of inscriptions influenced simultaneously by regional 
practices and by the disparities between schools 
marked by the proliferation of dynastic centres. 
We know in fact that diverse currents presided, 
according to places and periods, over the drafting 
of inscriptions, the text of which evolved in parallel 
with the development and stylistic ramifications of 
so-called lapidary writing (which has in fact applied 
to various materials), a writing the history of which 
is an important chapter of the history of Arabic 
writing [see xHatt]. Influences of every kind were 
manifested here equally in the form of politico-social 
transformations and historical events which it would 
be impossible to evoke in this article in the context 
appropriate to each, geographically distinct, group of 
inscriptions. 

But this continually-renewed variety should not 
cause one to forget certain traits characteristic of 
Arabic inscriptions which may be underlined here, 
in regard to their nature and customary content, 
and which will enable us to stress the value of the 
conclusions to which their study leads, 

One important feature to be emphasised is the 
frequency and significance of religious inscriptions, 
which have sometimes tended to be overlooked in 
cases where they are not accompanied by documents 
judged to be of historical interest and which, for this 
reason, do not figure in their own right in the Réper- 
toire and are only briefly mentioned in the Matériaux 
pour un Corpus. These are sometimes isolated in- 
scriptions also capable of supplying an ornamental 
function on buildings, tombstones or even household 
objects, sometimes elements belonging to texts where 
in spite of the profane purpose there is an inevitable 
collection of pious expressions and customary doc- 
trinal preoccupations. Here we shall assemble in 
particular examples of Kur?anic quotations, profes- 
sions of faith, isolated or linked to the texts of 
epitaphs, prayers, invocations and blessings. 

These religious inscriptions appeared at the very 
beginning of the Islamic era among the primitive 
graffiti which covered a large number of the rocks 
of the desert (see the bibliographic references of 
Sourdel-Thomine, Inscriptions e¢t grafitti arabes 
a tpoque umayyade, 4 propos de quelques publications 
récentes, in REI (1964), 115-20). But they were also 
early situated in ornamental bands forming an 
integral part of the architectural decor, as admirably 
illustrated by the interior of the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
(g.v.]. From this period, their essential theme has 
been the glorification of the Muslim faith, which 


could be associated with the personal nature of the 
testimony left behind by each traveller in the course 
of his wanderings, as much as with the majestic 
impassiveness of epigraphic compositions on a grand 
scale. It would not be enough, however, to say with 
Max van Berchem, that the dominating feature here 
is principally the notion of divine power which is 
one of the two main concepts of the Muslim spirit. 
Some of these texts, regarded in the most ancient 
cases as useful means of access to the deity, continue 
to act as representatives of the dominant religious 
feeling of the period and their formulae of praise 
and trust, varied to a greater or lesser extent with 
requests for pardons, blessings and favours, for a 
long time remained free of the constrictions of a 
stereotyped vocabulary. But even when they obeyed 
more rigid rules, they still maintained an authenticity 
enabling them to share in the expression of genuine 
religious options, and texts of commonplace ap- 
pearance thus continued to reflect diverse doctrinal 
tendencies in the bosom of the Islamic community; 
allusions to sectarian beliefs, in the form of eulogies 
of a Shit flavour for example; echoes of theological 
arguments like references to the created Kur’dn in 
professions of faith accompanying Egyptian epi- 
taphs of the 3rd/gth century; maxims bearing the 
marks of philosophical wisdom and of mystical 
self-denial observed for example in the inscriptions of 
Shumartish at Kazwin at the beginning of the 
6th/r2th century. Even the poetic quotations so 
trequent for instance in later Sicilian texts could 
concur to the same design, and variations in formula 
came to be accentuated with the fragmentation, of a 
religious as well as a political nature, which the 
Islamic world sutfered towards the end of the Middle 
Ages (note the originality of the theological texts 
which adorned at that time the sanctuaries of the 
Twelver Shi‘l conducting the prayers on the basis 
of a cult of imams unknown in other Muslim circles). 

A common denominator to all these inscriptions 
may assuredly be found in the constant use of 
Kur’anic quotations, multiplied to the extent that 
they sometimes take the place of any other form of 
devout reflection. But even here the choice of verses 
copied in whole or in part obeys specific intentions, 
which are discernible, if not clearly asserted, and 
their arrangement is sufficient to indicate the 
theological or judicial implications of texts which 
have a doctrinal value for anyone who is able to 
interpret them. References to hadith, the use of 
extracts from the Kur?4n of a recognised propitiatory 
nature (the “Throne” verse, for example), the in- 
sertion of certain types of prayer, also constitute 
revealing elements (see in this connection, D. Sourdel, 
A propos des “Dix Elus”, in REI, xxxi [1963], 
IrI-r4), 

It is to be regretted, however, that few Islamic 
scholars take an interest in material that too often 
continues to be strange to them, while on the other 
hand there is a vigorous and widespread school of 
thought seeking, in the light of illuminist doctrines 
popular in certain circles of initiates, to decipher 
every ancient inscription as if it were an esoteric 
riddle, tinted with “traditional” gnostic philosophy 
both ShiT and Iranian. In fact, besides the inten- 
tional use of certain formulae that are legible and 
loaded with meaning beneath the flamboyant style 
of the writing—such as for example the remarkable 
stucco composition in “square Kiific’ on the names 
of the Twelve Imdms preserved in the sanctuary of 
Pir-i Bakran at Lindjin near Isfahan—one might 
hesitate to see a hidden sense in the quasi-mechanical 
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repetition, on certain monuments, of formulae such | a systematic way. The specimens published since 


as al-mulk li-lldh “the power is God's”, or, on certain 
pieces of pottery, of expressions of the al-“Gfiya 
type sometimes evolving towards pseudo-inscriptions, 
These formulae, reproduced in the manner of re- 
spected graphic combinations, doubtless preserved no 
theological significance more precise than the suc- 
cessions of appeals, such as “fortune, prosperity, 
blessing ... to him who possesses it” al-yumn wa 
‘l-ikbal wa ‘I-baraka, etc.... li sdhibihi, which at 
that time were invariably inscribed on manufactured 
objects, The connections between sign and signified 
which may still be legitimately read here, are thus 
shown to be especially typical of a psychological 
climate peculiar to Muslim society in the sense of a 
society marked by religiosity, and correspond to 
the tight liaison that we have already emphasised 
between the character, Muslim in tenor and orna- 
mental in appearance, of the majority of the in- 
scriptions in this category: these are works of art 
endowed in this sense with a fundamental ambiguity 
as means of expression, both aesthetic and symbolic, 
of the sensibilities of their period. 

A second category of inscriptions that is no less 
copious is subsequently represented, that of historical 
texts which have the object of commemorating the 
individual and his acts, whether the case in question 
is of a senior government official or of the obscure 
occupant of a village tomb. To this category we may 
add construction texts fixing the date of a certain 
building, title deeds and other documentation of 
private transactions, foundation texts indicating 
(according to terminology originating with van 
Berchem and adopted by the RCEA) attestations of 
pious donations given in perpetuity through the 
custom of wakf (q.v.], funeral texts of all kinds and 
even the straightforward signatures of master 
craftsmen and artists which will also be considered 
here. If these texts partially reflect the notion of 
“absolute political power" wherein van Berchem 
saw, according to an insufficiently-qualified assertion, 
the second major concept of the Islamic spirit, and 
if their principal gravitation is such that the same 
epigraphist expressed it, evolving around the names 
of the sovereign, his titles, his major deeds and his 
continuing praise, they also contain much more: 
through the evolution that they have undergone in 
the course of the centuries, they give information 
on popular beliefs, opinions current among the 
wealthy or academic classes of society and the 
functions served or the degree of respect attained, 
after their death, by certain of their members, as 
well as on the nature of the buildings, utilitarian or 
decorative, that the latter took pleasure in con- 
structing. Some of this information of obvious value 
in the reconstruction of the social, economic and 
intellectual history of the Islamic world, is ac- 
companied also by precise revelations touching on 
such-and-such a point of circumstantial history or 
such-and-such an archaeological detail: these amply 
compensate for the tedium that sometimes emanates 
from the stereotyped phraseology and the excessive 
enumeration of titles that are characteristic of docu- 
ments tending towards a standard official formality 
rather than towards any personal touch, which is 
rarely encountered. 

Of all these texts, the most copious category is 
undoubtedly that of epitaphs, collections of which, 
either remaining im sifu in the ancient cemeteries or 
transferred to museums, are on such a massive scale 
as to discourage the most enthusiastic researcher 
and in consequence have seldom been catalogued in 


the unique example of 31/652 and the Egyptian steles 
of the end of the 2nd/8th century are nevertheless 
sufficient to give an idea of the progressive trans- 
formation, according to places and periods, of fairly 
simple types of texts, where the significant features 
have always been religious maxims and the profes- 
sions of faith already mentioned (for supplementary 
details and bibliography, see xaBR). Their references 
to certain currents of thought deserve in fact to be 
given more attention than the study of the dates of 
inscriptions or the genealogies of the deceased where 
statistics directed towards onomastic and prosopog- 
raphy, according to local perspectives, would alone 
be capable, in the longer term, of maintaining in- 
terest. But neither should one ignore the titulary 
inscriptions which are to be noted from the 6th/r2th 
century onward, in a period where the devaluation 
of titles formerly reserved for sovereigns led to the 
attribution, to men of religion” and other represen- 
tatives of the upper urban classes, of honorific 
phrases, the history of which has not yet been written 
and which ought to be studied in the same way as 
the titles of individuals serving in the higher echelons 
of the administration [see LAKAB]. 

Besides these epitaphs, marked by a discretion of 
vocabulary which is maintained up to the time of 
the royal epitaphs of the Ghaznavid Sebiktigin (d. 
387/997) or of the Artukid Balak (d. 5$28/r124), 
there are other funerary texts which belong more 
emphatically to the canon of inscriptions intended 
to celebrate the glory of the sovereign. These are 
those which, from the 4th/roth century onward, 
accompany monumental mausolea varying con- 
siderably in architectural structure. A greater free- 
dom of composition, already perceptible in the dated 
and dedicatory epigraphic friezes of the Iranian 
tower-tombs, is shown when the opportunity offers, 
notably in the original version of inscriptions spe- 
cially designed before his death in 607/1210-11 by 
‘All al-Harawi [¢.v.] for the decoration of his tomb. 
These texts are as valuable for the history of monu- 
ments as they are for that of the sovereigns, officials 
or military chiefs who chose them for the commem- 
oration of their graves. Moreover, they become 
especially significant when the tombs in question 
are those identified by popular piety as objects of 
pilgrimage and supplication, whether in Shi‘ circles 
where the buildings of imam-sddas [g.v.] were wide- 
spread at a very early stage, or to a certain extent 
throughout the Muslim world from the 6th/r2th 
century, when the practice of ziydra [q.v.] developed 
to the proportions of a veritable “‘cult of saints" in 
honour of pious individuals renowned for their 
posthumous miracles, or of celebrities from the 
early periods of Islam commemorated now for the 
first time by newly-built sanctuaries; only inscrip- 
tions of sufficient antiquity may in fact give in- 
formation about the original period of these devo- 
tions, inaccurately described in the literary sources, 
while at the same time supplying the names of 
rulers or wealthy patrons who promoted them. 
These data are also useful for the reconstruction of 
the complicated history of the multi-purpose archi- 
tectural complexes which became numerous around 
the tombs of saints from the end of the 7th/r3th 
century and which grew up a little later around 
royal graves, as is proved by well-known Timirid 
and Mamlik examples (see kuBBA, TORBE]). 

The formulae employed in this particular category 
of funerary texts also belong partially to that at- 
tested by the innumerable construction texts en- 
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graved on Muslim monuments since the Umayyad 
period. These latter texts in fact obeyed from the 
start strict obligations, which imposed the following 
elements: definition of the work undertaken, name 
of the initiator responsible, sometimes located be- 
tween the name of the reigning sovereign and those 
of the authorities who supervised the progress of 
the work, and date of the construction or restoration, 
the whole incorporated within a series of variable 
additions: variously distributed pious formulae 
which included Kur’anic quotations appropriate to 
the nature of the work, but which most of all were 
requests to God for reward in respect of the work 
accomplished in his honour more or less detailed 
appeals on behalf of the founder and optional com- 
plementary notes, including the names of the author- 
scribe and the architect-mason. This was the constant 
framework, and the additions made in ensuing cen- 
turies were only such as to incorporate subsidiary 
details affecting in particular the titles of the builder 
or those of the various authorities on whom he 
depended: thus one may find, in the 5th/11th and 
6th/12th centuries for example, successive mentions 
of the caliph of Baghdad, of the Saldjik sultan, 
of the local sovereign, and the humble figure of the 
builder is introduced simply as al-‘abd al-fakir ila 
ralmati rabbihi “the poor slave imploring the good- 
will of his Lord”. Furthermore, such rigidity of 
formulae provides the exact scheme that may be 
expected of inscriptions of this genre, texts that are 
easily reconstructed where there are lacunae in the 
details of ritual etiquette or in the order of succession 
of the various elements, but of scope limited by the 
constraints of their subject. Only on two points are 
we likely sometimes to be agreeably surprised; their 
archaeological interpretation, on the one hand, when 
care is taken to note their precise location in the 
building, to the dating of which they contribute; on 
the other hand, their richness in titles, from which 
one sometimes perceives the reality of Islamic 
government institutions which continue to pose 
numerous questions to the historian. 

Comparable information is furthermore to be 
obtained, in the majority of cases, from foundation 
texts where the list of the titles of the legators obeys 
the same rules of precedence and is often clarified 
when account is taken of the more theoretical 
notions supplied by some Arabic texts dealing with 
chancellery practices, But the more original data 
contained in the disposal of these wakfiyyas are of a 
topographical or toponymical order, on account of 
the large number of localities and regions listed as 
sources of revenue, or of an economic and social 
order, relating to daily life, sometimes also to urban 
life in general when the generous benefactor has 
decided for example to underwrite the excavation 
of gandts [q.v.] or the improvement of some municipal 
work. The profoundly Islamic character of these 
arrangements, as well as the attitudes that engen- 
dered them, is linked, through the solemn proclama- 
tion of the devotional work, to the psychological 
process according to which the construction of a 
building took on its true dimension when an in- 
scription text preserved its memory and placed the 
builder or benefactor in his just position within the 
Muslim community. 

This tendency was superimposed on a concern for 
the glorification of the individual concerned, which 
appears to a still greater extent in the inscriptions 
on material objects, which constitute the final 
category of Arabic commemorative inscriptions. The 
texts of these most often consist in fact of nothing 
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more than greetings added to the name and titles 
which enable the owner to be identified, whether 
it was a case of a caliph ordering the manufacture of a 
tirdz [q.v.] in a royal factory or of a Mamlik amir 
acquiring a bronze or a ceramic plate bearing his 
monogram. The mention that such an object has 
been manufactured on the orders of a certain powerful 
dignitary is sometimes the only information to be 
conveyed, in the form of a motif that is both epi- 
graphic and decorative. But the sense of pride of 
ownership also sometimes finds an echo in the 
professional pride of the craftsmen who at an early 
stage adopted the practice of signing their works, 
even if in the briefest manner possible (see in this 
connection the writings of L. A, Mayer mentioned 
above). 

It remains to consider, in the third and final 
place, the group which, while being definitely the 
least important, is nevertheless extremely rich in 
information of all kinds, the group constituted by 
administrative texts. Linked to the functioning of 
the machinery of power, they are not designed to 
glorify, except indirectly, the holders of this power, 
but rather to make certain government decisions 
known. Represented in early times by inscriptions 
stamped on coinage, or on weights and measures of 
glass paste which appeared from the Umayyad period 
onward, they made way somewhat later for decrees 
of abolition of taxes. Mamlik specimens are among 
the best known: these are, once again, valuable 
documents of economic and social history, compar- 
able with title deeds and records of donation, to the 
extent that they provide precise and detailed in- 
formation regarding fiscal policy or give accurate 
descriptions of bureaucratic procedures. But the 
quaint symbolic notations that they preserve are 
shown in their turn to be extremely rich when one 
attempts, as Sauvaget has done, to glean from them 
certain data on the spot and to deduce from them, 
especially in the sphere of topographical studies, 
elements of assistance in the reconstruction of certain 
aspects of urban evolution. 

So here we find once more this golden rule for the 
utilisation of Arabic inscriptions, which seems to be 
always to consider them as concrete documents, 
which are not to be separated, beyond the official 
formulae and the pious expressions that characterise 
them, from the local and monumental context within 
which their most original significance is expressed. 
Some such epigraphic commentaries, even when they 
deal closely with the purport of the various texts the 
principal tendencies of which we have reviewed 
above, thus remain subordinate to that which con- 
stitutes the prime quality of the documents with 
which they are concerned that of having been com- 
posed to occupy a particular location in lasting 
fashion and to be integrated into the exterior ap- 
pearance of the objects or the monuments that they 
accompany. Nor should one neglect those inscrip- 
tions which were capable of being enclosed in the 
interior of the most varied types of framework 
(panels, scrolls, friezes of all dimensions, the entire 
surface of an object or a tightly-limited section), 
entrusted to the most varied materials according to 
equally diverse processes (stone engraved or sculpted 
in depth, stucco elaborately worked on several sur- 
faces, experiments with bricks in relief, mosaic, 
painting, moulded or incised metal, wood, ivory, 
ceramic, etc.), sometimes reduced to the subsidiary 
role of motifs underlining with their shapes the 
principal lines of the architecture or joining with 
covering linear décors composed of arabesques and 
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lattice-work. These details are to be considered with 
as much attention as the formulae of the inscriptions 
or as the style as revealed by the idiosyncrasies of 
the writing. For the reasoned study of this body of 
facts, with which, in order to be complete, any 
survey of Islamic epigraphy ought to begin, is the 
only means that will enable the scholar to put into 
their just place, for an introduction to the realities 
of mediaeval Islamic civilisation, the inscriptions 
which up to the present day scholars have been 
content to examine in a fashion that is still too 
incomplete and inevitably superficial. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. SourpeL-Tuomine) 


2. In the Near East. 


It is in the Near East, the cradle of Arabic writing, 
and more precisely in Syria (Namaira, Zebed, Harr4n, 
Umm Djim4l), that the oldest known inscriptions 
written in the Arabic language have been discovered. 
These so-called proto-Arabic inscriptions, sometimes 
bilingual (Greek-Arabic), have contributed to our 
understanding of the ancestry of the Arabic charac- 
ters, which in the final analysis, derive from Syriac 
characters and not from Nabataean, as was previously 
believed. 

The privileged place accorded by Islam to writing 
allowed the latter to undergo a rapid evolution and 
a rapid diffusion. From the time of the Umayyad 
era, inscriptions proliferated in all the provinces of 
the young Islamic empire. Construction texts, reli- 
gious texts, milestones, epitaphs, and simple graffiti 
dating from this period have been and still are being 
discovered in the archaeological sites of Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, and ‘Irak. 

The formula of these inscriptions was probably 
influenced by that of the Greco-Roman inscriptions, 
very numerous in these regions. It is simple, sober 
and varies in tenor according to the function of the 
text. It serves as a prototype for later periods which 
enrich it, while remaining faithful to its broad out- 
lines. Official texts are generally composed as fol- 
lows: almost always the basmala, one or more 
Kur’4nic verses, religious invocations, the dispositions 
of the work, the name of the caliph followed by 
his title amir al-mu?minin, sometimes the name of 
the overseer responsible for the work, and generally, 
the date. 

The study of these inscriptions reveals the rapidity 
with which the crude and maladroit writing of the 
proto-Arabic inscriptions was transformed to the 
point of attaining, in the monumental inscriptions, 
a high level of aesthetic perfection. Engraved on 
rock in finely drawn lines of equal breadth, usually 
incised, very seldom in relief, sometimes executed in 
mosaic or in painting, Umayyad writing obeys the 
same norms: characters composed of simple geo- 
metric elements—verticals, horizontals, obliques, 
circles or segments of circles—set out on a base line 
which is strictly horizontal, This horizontal base line 
plays an essential role in Arabic writing. The latter 
was in fact conceived, after the pattern of Syriac 
characters, as resting on a foundation, as opposed 
to Nabataean characters, which appear to be sus- 
pended from an upper line. This role is such, that in 
certain types of archaic and crude writing, the base 
line is itself an integral part of the characters. These 
latter are in such cases formed of small simple lines, 
vertical or oblique, and of rings, resting on the 
horizontal of the base line, of which the continuity 
is unbroken (cf. Pt. VIII, 1). 

In Umayyad epigraphy, the combinations of these 


geometric elements give two types of characters: 
tall letters with vertical strokes and short letters. 
with notches or rings, connected by horizontal 
segments. This double typology constitutes one of 
the essential elements of the aesthetic quality of 
Arabic writing. In fact, it provides the artist with 
two areas where he can exercise his genius differently: 
the lower register, the more dense, where the artistic 
effect obtained results in a simple inter-play of 
characters, and the upper register where the spaces 
between the vertical strokes provide an ideal place 
for the artist to indulge his taste for multiple 
creations, 

In the Umayyad period, this upper register was 
not used, but the stone-masons succeeded, by using 
the lower register alone, in creating “a harmony 
at once rhythmic and linear’’ which makes this 
form of writing a genuine work of art. The rhythm 
is obtained by the opposition and alternation of 
high and low characters, while the linear harmony 
results from the arithmetical reckoning of the 
proportions. This reckoning answers a need for 
equilibrium as much in height (the proportion of 
short characters to long varies generally between 
1/3 and 1/2) as in width, It is to satisfy this latter 
need that the mason does not hesitate to extend his 
characters in width and to lengthen the joining 
segments, The standard of calligraphy definitely 
varies according to the type of inscription and it is 
especially in official texts that fine specimens are to 
be found. We shall mention simply as examples the 
inscriptions of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in the 
Kubbat al-Sakhra in Jerusalem and his milestones 
(cf. Pu, VIII, 2 and IX, 3). 

During the first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid 
régime, the Arabic inscriptions of the Near-East 
underwent an evolution corresponding to that of 
the socio-cultural development of the entire ancient 
Baghdad and that of the palaces of Samarra’, The 
fact that these were constructed of brick, a perish- 
able material, has deprived us of the monumental 
inscriptions which probably adorned the official 
buildings and which disappeared as a result of these 
destructions. On the other hand, we have dating 
from this period a large number of epitaphs and 
inscriptions on movable objects, especially on fabrics 
which benefited from the expansion of state factories 
(firds) supplying the needs of the caliphs and their 
court. The formula of these inscriptions, often found 
on the edges of the fabric, is stereotyped. It begins 
with the basmala, generally followed by the phrase 
baraka min Allah li-‘Abd Allah followed by the name 
of the caliph and his title, and the expression of a 
wish for his long reign, then the name of the in- 
dividual who ordered the fabric, the name of the 
workshop where it was made and the date of manu- 
facture. These inscriptions are executed in archaic, 
angular characters whose typology corresponds, in 
broad outline, to that of the characters of the stone 
inscriptions. 

In this area, undoubtedly the most interesting 
evidence is provided by the epitaphs, most of them 
of Egyptian origin, engraved on marble or on sand- 
stone, of which a considerable number of specimens. 
have survived to the present day. The formula of 
these epitaphs is constituted of different elements 
of which the combinations vary according to a 
variety of patterns: the dasmala, a verse of the 
Kur’4n, one or more religious invocations, the 
profession of faith, more or less developed, the 
dedication of the tomb, the verb introducing the 
name of the deceased followed by his titles and 
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profession, the date of his death and an appeal for 
God's mercy upon him. 

These epitaphs provide valuable materials for 
following the evolution of inscriptions on stone 
during the first ‘Abbasid centuries. The change of 
dynasty did not immediately change the practices 
of the stonemasons and the characters of early 
‘Abbasid epitaphs are similar in outline to those of 
Umayyad inscriptions. Nevertheless, differences 
soon appear in the reckoning of the proportions. 
The characters diminish in length and correspond- 
ingly the joining segments between the letters 
become shorter. As a result, ‘Abbasid Kiific presents 
a more cramped and less harmonious aspect ap- 
pearance than Umayyad Kific. On the other hand, 
this evolution is inclined toward a concern for the 
ornamentation of characters. This is expressed first 
in the lengthening of the terminal segments in the 
form of a bevel which tends to grow larger and 
larger. In the crude types it is sometimes replaced 
by a small hook or even a ring. To the development 
of the bevel there correspond a thickening of the 
outlines of the letters and a more frequent adoption 
of the technique of engraving in champlevé (cf. Pt. 
TX, 4), which allows two parallel expressions of the 
evolution of characters. corresponding to the duality 
of engraving techniques. Thus, in incised inscrip- 
tions, the vertical strokes of the letters are decorated 
with hooks, simple, double or triple, pre-figuring 
the palm-leaf (cf. PL. X, 5), while in inscriptions in 
relief, the bevels evolve into foils, double foils or 
triple foils which later open out into leaves, fleurons 
and palm-leaves, a style of décor much in vogue in 
the mid-3rd/gth century (cf. Px. X, 6). 

Various other processes of ornamentation are 
encountered in this period: symmetrical indenta- 
tions in the parallel vertical strokes of the alif and 
the lam, softening of the lines and the appearance 
of curves (in the /dm-alif, the kaf), transformation 
of the lower appendices into rising tails, fleurons 
arising from mouth-shaped letters (mim), the inter- 
twining of contiguous lines, (cf. the knot formed 
by the alif and the lam of the word Allah, Pr. X, 6, 
1, 1), The indentations and arcs which sometimes 
adorn the joining segments, especially in the word 
Allah, roses and fleurons at the end of a word, framing 
in linear décor (braids, zigzags, mouldings, spirals) 
or in a décor of plant-forms (plant palm-leaves alter- 
nated on one side and the other by a sinuous line, 
leaves and symmetrical fleurons), sometimes an even 
more subtle composition (an arc delineated by a flat 
moulding with spandrels adorned by an outline in 
arabesque), combine towards the embellishment of 
the script. 

With the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969 
and its sporadic expansion in Syria-Palestine, new 
practices are introduced into the inscriptions of the 
Near East. The formula varies little in its basic 
elements, but the name of the caliph is almost always 
followed by mention of his links with the “Family” 
in a phrase such as salawdt Allah ‘alayhi wa-‘ala 
ab@i-hi al-tahirin, and the name of ‘Ali is often 
mentioned with that of the Prophet (Muhammad 
rasal Allah ‘Ali wali Allah salawat Allah ‘alay-hima). 

The effort at the embellishment of calligraphy 
continues, and a real proliferation of types of decora- 
tive inscriptions is seen. As characteristic examples, 
we mention the inscriptions of the 4th/1oth century 
mosque of al-Hakim in Cairo (cf. Pu. X, 7) and those 
of the cenotaph of Fatima in Damascus (dated 
439/1047, Pr. XI, 8). In the former, the linear element 
maintains a predominant place, The characters show 


a vigour of design which accentuates their relief on 
the excised base, completely bare in the lower part, 
decorated in the upper register by an independent, 
foliated scroll which glides alternatively above and 
below the vertical strokes and which gives a free 
run in the empty spaces to the development of 
spiral designs which open out in fleurons (cf. Pu. X, 7). 

{n the cenotaph of Fatima, the foliated scroll is 
sometimes linked to floral elements issuing from the 
characters and develops in such a fashion as to form 
a more dense composition (cf. Pt. XI, 8). 

In the Fatimid period, the typology of the charac- 
ters is considerably enriched. Curvatures, counter- 
curvatures, knots and indentations are numerous in 
the interiors of the characters, offering the stone- 
mason infinite opportunities for improvisation. 
Purely for the sake of example, let us note the ten 
different types of /dm-ali/ in the single inscription 
of the cenotaph of Fatima. 

It would of course be wrong to attribute to Fatimid 
artists alone all the epigraphic innovations in the 
inscriptions of the sth-6th/rrth-rath century in the 
Near East. The conquest of Syria by the Saldjdks, 
who imported with them the techniques and the 
graphical forms used in the eastern provinces of the 
Islamic empire, was accompanied by the intrusion 
of a number of the features mentioned in the Fatimid 
inscriptions, such as knots and right-angled bends 
in the vertical strokes of certain characters, There 
was probably a phenomenon of osmosis between 
these various regions where exchanges were frequent. 

The inscription on the cenotaph of Sukayna in 
Damascus (end of the 6th/rath century; cf. PL. X, 9) 
is an interesting specimen of the evolution of monu- 
mental Kiific in the SaldjGk period. The inscriptions. 
engraved in the wood of the cenotaph are distributed 
on three levels, in two bands superimposed and 
separated by a fine braid. The main inscription 
occupies the full height of the broadest band, while 
at half-way up, the second is intertwined among the 
vertical strokes of the first. The third, quite in- 
dependent, occupies the small upper band. These 
three bands stand out against a background decorated 
by a fine network of arabesques which cover all of 
the part crudely excised. 

Among the specifically Saldjik types of monu- 
mental inscription, mention should be made of 
epigraphic bands with geometric décor where the 
vertical lines of the characters are extended in the 
upper area giving rise to the interweaving of stars 
and polygons, The inscription of Safwat al-Mulk at 
Damascus is a living illustration of this. 

The Saldjiik influence is also shown in the evolution. 
of the formulary of inscriptions of small Syrian 
dynasties of Saldjdk allegiance where the titles 
become swollen with pomposity (cf. for example 
the titles of the aféabak sovereigns in the construction 
texts of the great mosque of Damascus). 

It was in the first half of the 6th/rath century 
that there was effected the most important trans- 
formation regarding the evolution of Arabic script 
in stone, when Nar al-Din ordered the adoption of 
the cursive script in official inscriptions, to the 
detriment of the angular script, which, without dis- 
appearing completely, was reduced to repetitions of 
ancient types. Some fragments of cursive script are 
mixed, as an intrusion, in the Kific inscriptions of 
the bands of the minaret of the great mosque of 
Aleppo in 483/1090. There is found also at Busra 
in Syria an inscription dating from 481/1188, where 
the characters, while still crude, are neatly rounded; 
but it is not until the first half of the 6th/12th century 
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that there appears the full flowering of cursive writ- 
ing expressed in stone, with its full and its slender 
lines, its supple ligatures and the introduction of 
points and diacritica] lines, not used in the inscrip- 
tions of angular type. A parallel transformation is 
effected regarding the base line which loses its 
rigidity and its horizontal continuity. The listels 
which delimit the bands of writing are not however 
eliminated, and they continue to compress the lower 
appendices, the latter being forced to develop below 
the base line. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
stone-masons divide the words and engrave the 
segments thus obtained on different levels, based 
on an oblique line descending from the centre of 
the band towards the listel of the base. This procedure 
permits a freer development of the lower appendices. 
The base line appears as a discontinuous line reduced 
to a series of oblique overlapping segments (cf. Pt. 
X11, 10).This procedure is accentuated in the Ayyabid 
period, and already there appear inscriptions where 
the words are divided and staggered on two or three 
levels, almost parallel and superimposed, The word 
generally begins on the Jower line and continues 
above (cf. Px. XIII, 12). 

In the Mamlak period, this technique of engraving 
reaches its apogee. The characters are so interwoven 
that their decipherment becomes difficult all the 
more so as the characters used in the majority of the 
inscriptions of this period are of small dimensions, 
thick and squat. It is to this type of inscription that 
belong the Mamlik decrees, engraved in profusion 
on the walls of official buildings and constituting 
precious documents regarding the socio-economic 
life of the Near East in this period (cf. Pt. XIII, 12). 

There exists, moreover, a type of Mamlik naskhi 
where this dense writing gives way to an elongated 
graphic style prefiguring the Ottoman script. This 
last gives the appearance of a transposition on to 
stone of manuscript writings, in particular the style 
known as tiuluth, in which the Ottoman calligraphers 
excelled (cf. Pr. XIII, 13). 
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3. In Muslim Spain. 


At the time of the Muslim invasion of the Iberian 
peninsula (92/711), the Aa/t or Kific script had 
already existed in the Islamic world, as an official 
and sacred script, for 60 years. It was this script 
that the conquerors used from the start in their 
inscriptions. The most ancient evidence that we 
have of it is constituted by the bilingual coinage 
struck by the governor al-Hurr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Thakafi (98/716-17); the uninterrupted continuity 
of its use is confirmed by all the coinages struck by 
subsequent governors and amirs. From the time of 
the amirate of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, this writing figures 
in pious foundation texts, in funeral and other 
inscriptions which corroborate this numismatic 
evidence, as well as testifying clearly to the develop- 
ment of the usage of the Kific characters in al- 
Andalus before the Almohad invasion (542/1147). 
Following this event, a struggle developed between 
haft and naskhi, ending in victory for the latter 
which subsequently took the status of the official 
scripts of epigraphy, while the former lost ground 
and its use became limited to religious or profane 
inscriptions of little importance and intended for 
purposes of general ornamentation, 

The Kiific features which appear in the oldest 
Arabic inscriptions of al-Andalus are virtually the 
same as those which were used during the last 
decade of the first century A.H. in all the lands 
conquered by Islam, that is to say, the symbols 
originating from the city of Kifa, with scarcely 
any evolution in design. This Kific, on account of its 
clearly primitive nature, is generally called archaic. 
It was reproduced, with more or less finesse over the 
years, by the traditional craftsmen of Spain who 
never succeeded in mastering it fully and in con- 
sequence introduced no novelty of design by virtue 
of which it might be considered characteristic of, or 
exclusive to, al-Andalus. In the last years of the 
amfirate of Mubammad I, a new generation of rather 
more arabised craftsmen began to turn the more 
extreme features of Kiific script into stylised plant- 
forms. At first, this innovation was used very timidly 
because it applied only to a very small number of 
letters; nevertheless, little by little it found ac- 
ceptance to the point where it was applied to all the 
symbols which permitted it. The craftsmen thus 
succeeded in creating the Hispano-Muslim version 
of floral Kiific, while it must be admitted that the 
development of this variant of Kific never attained, 
in al-Andalus, the level reached by contemporary 
Kafic writing in other Muslim territories. 

In the reign of the second caliph of Cordova, 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir bi 'llah, the religious puritan- 
ism and stern austerity which characterised the 
conduct of this powerful sovereign at the head of 
the government of al-Andalus made itself strongly 
felt, needless to say, in the epigraphy of the period. 
Decorative floral additions were suppressed and 
attempts made to restore the Kiific letters to their 
primitive and classical design. But this was not 
entirely possible, because the letter-forms possessed 
henceforward a certain elegance which was lacking 
in them before; this elegance, far from disappearing 
as a result of this suppression, manifestly increased. 
Thus there was born a new Kific with streamlined, 
elegant shapes, stripped of all ornamental addition, 
commonly called simple Kific, which flourished until 
the downfall of the Caliphate of the West. Previous 
to this important historical event, there certainly 
existed a consistency in the style of writing Kiific 
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in the whole of al-Andalus—as a consequence of the 
political unity of the region, feebly introduced by 
the governors and subsequently definitively enforced 
by the monarchs of the dynasty of the Bani Umayya 
—and a single cultural centre regulating its art, the 
metropolis of Cordova. After the downfall of the 
caliphate, a number of schools of design sprang up, 
for, with the end of the hegemony of Cordova, each 
province of al-Andalus followed its own political 
direction and developed its own artistic practices 
under influences of very diverse origin. Among the 
schools the most important were those of Seville, 
Toledo, Saragossa and Almeria, without counting 
that of Cordova. At Seville, simple Kific continued 
to be used in inscriptions; but the characters devel- 
oped in height, which made them extremely elegant 
and distinctive. At Toledo, the craftsmen returned 
to floral Kific, with forms excessively overladen 
with plant-forms alternated with the use of simple 
Kific forms. Of these two variants, two distinct 
versions appeared: one traditional, firmly Cordovan 
in origin; the other authentically Toledan, which 
consisted in adding to characters carved in relief a 
central groove, giving them considerable force of 
expression. The Kific of Saragossa had a particular 
importance. It is known today through the inscrip- 
tions preserved at the Palace of Aljaferia (al- 
Dja‘fariyya), built by the princeling Abi Dja“far 
Ahmad al-Muktadir bi "Ilah (438-74/1046-81); it is 
known that in the building of this monument, origi- 
nally called Dar al-Suriir or House of Rejoicing, the 
craftsmen experimented with numerous innovations, 
architectural as well as decorative; and inscriptions— 
an ornamental element of first importance in Islamic 
art—were no exception. They stylised Kific charac- 
ters to an incredible extent, and by sometimes 
making them slide on a floral base or at other times 
cleverly interlacing them with geometric motifs, they 
succeeded in composing epigraphic bands of great 
beauty and an originality unusual for the period. 
As for Almeria, principal base of the Umayyad fleet 
in the Mediterranean, it had been intimately linked 
with the metropolis of Cordova during the caliphate. 
Its craftsmen had always represented Kific according 
to the model of Cordova, and they did not change 
their style when the latter lost its political status. 
They continued to use the simple Kific which was 
in use at the time of this event; later, this Kific 
evolved very slowly and its most brilliant period, 
corresponding to the importance and splendour of 
this naval base, was reached under the aegis of the 
Almoravids. From the study of the Arabic inscrip- 
tions of Almeria, of which a fine selection survives, 
it may be deduced that the Almoravid invasion 
brought no change in the shape of the Kific of 
al-Andalus. By contrast, as mentioned above, the 
Almohad invasion had very significant effects on 
epigraphy. At first, the latter respected the Kfific 
script and used it, as is well-known, in the first 
building that they constructed at Marrakush; but, 
when they were obliged to put into practice a policy 
of reconciliation of the peoples whom they had 
subdued by force, they very soon realised that the 
Kafic script, with its difficulty of interpretation, 
was not suitable for the development of their policies, 
and they replaced it with naskhi or cursive in all 
texts relating to new foundations of a public charac- 
ter. For the craftsmen of al-Andalus in particular, 
this change had the effect of enabling them to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Arabic charac- 
ters and to distinguish, in each one of them, that 
which was essential and invariable from that which 








was secondary and could legitimately be altered 
according to the taste of the designer. Thus they 
came to appreciate the true significance of Kafic 
forms hitherto reproduced more or less mechanically. 
They were no longer content with drawing their 
designs according to the good taste of the Almohads, 
but little by little they transformed the shapes. First 
of all, with the idea of making them attractive and 
graceful; then by building up their upper portions 
with complicated interloops, while increasingly 
filling up with stylised plant-forms all the inter- 
stices not covered by the letters in the lines of in- 
scription. In the end, they created ornamental 
motifs of a type which, on account of its incontest- 
able decorative worth, was subsequently copied by 
the Mudéjar craftsmen, including those who worked 
in the Alhambra of Granada, thus undoubtedly con- 
ferring upon it a long-lasting prosperity. For it is 
certain that it is by virtue of these copies, made 
with extreme care and fidelity, that we are acquainted 
today with the Arabic epigraphy of al-Andalus 
current in the period of the Almohads, since the 
original inscriptions of this historical period surviving 
to the present day are very few in number, and 
discoveries have not been made on the scale which 
could have been desired. The motif-types mentioned 
above were incorporated into Mudéjar decoration 
without further consequence, and through incessant 
use over the course of the years they patently 
degenerated and became a parody of what they had 
originally been, On the other hand, their inclusion 
in the ornamentation of the palace of the Bani 
Nasr had the effect of inspiring the craftsmen of 
Granada to the creation and the development to 
hitherto inconceivable limits of the geometric Kific 
which is admired today in the Alhambra and which 
is, beyond doubt, one of the finest ornamental crea- 
tions contributed by Andalusian craftsmanship to 
the art of Islam. It was also in the Alhambra that 
the naskhi script achieved the highest point of its 
development within Muslim Spain. In fact, it is 
known that among the most important elements 
contributing to the ormanentation of the Nasrid 
palace there are epigraphic friezes composed in this 
script and containing the best works of the most 
prominent poets of the period, Ibn Zamrak and 
Ibn Djayyab, which are thereby available to us in 
“the most sumptuous edition in the world", to 
borrow the apt expression of E. Garcia Gomez, 
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4. In North Africa. 


The oldest inscriptions known to us in North 
Africa show no originality compared with those of 
the Near East in the Umayyad and, in particular, 
the ‘Abbasid periods. The evolution of styles in 
Ifrikiya was to follow a course generally parallel 
to that of the styles known in Egypt which seems 
to have constituted the natural link in the chain 
connecting the Muslim East and West. The Maghrib 
al-Aks4, by contrast, and especially from the time 
of the Almoravid period, was influenced by al- 
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Andalus, which for a long time remained faithful 
to archaic forms of Kific but which, under the 
influence of the ‘Abbasid East, submitted to the 
prevailing taste. Nevertheless, Muslim Spain was to 
interpret in its own fashion the styles of writing and 
their evolution such as were familiar in the Orient 
in the Fatimid period. This piece of the Orient set 
in Andalusion soil was to influence Morocco, and 
then with the victory of the Almohads, the whole 
of North Africa. 

The style of monumental inscriptions in the 
Aghlabid period differs according to whether it is a 
case of carvings in relief, or incised engravings, on 
stone or wood, or of painting. The Kific carved in 
relief on stone may well be compared to that of the 
Nilometer of Rawda (199/814-15), notably on the 
marble at al- Kayrawdn (the capitals and the interior 
of the mikrab). It may equally be compared to 
TJlinid Kific, but some of the details characteristic 
of the West appear to be quite original, for example 
the alif with a horizontal appendage towards the 
right in the lower part of the letter. The writing, 
whose essential value lies in the message to be 
transmitted, tends gradually to become a part of 
the ornamentation (for example, the inscription 
painted on wood at the base of the cupola of the 
Great Mosque of al-Kayrawan where the mis- 
shaping of the ‘ayn gives a fleuron with three foils 
while the background is decorated with isolated 
floral motifs). The fine inscription on the facade of 
the Mosque of the Three Gates at al-Kayraw4n also 
provides an example of this tendency which is 
emphasised in the marble plaque of the mifrdb of the 
Zaytina in Tunis, where the inscription in very fine 
Kafic characters forms a decorative framework. 

The Kific of the foundation-plaque of the ribd} of 
Sousse (206/821) appears very archaic in comparison 
with these inscriptions. 

Funerary inscriptions are mostly engraved; the 
formula varies little, the main element being a few 
Kur’anic verses, usually taken from Sra CXII. 
These inscriptions perpetuate, in the 3rd/9th century, 
forms which are more emphatically archaic than 
those of the monumental inscriptions; this is espec- 
ially notable in epitaphs on pillars, occasionally 
crudely executed in spite of some fine creations, and 
in the fine funerary inscriptions engraved on marble 
plaques or on tall columns. The similarity between 
the Aghlabid incised inscriptions and contemporary 
examples from Egypt and the Sudan is quite striking. 

There can be no doubt that the arrival of the 
Fatimids in Ifrikiya and their installation at Mahd- 
iyya, then at Sabra al-Mansiiriyya, accentuated the 
orientalisation of the country, The evolution of 
Katfic in the Near East in the 5th/rrth century, then 
in the 6th/rath century, was to be reflected almost 
immediately in the Maghrib. In the latter as in the 
former, the problem faced by the artist was how to 
alleviate the difficulties inherent in Arabic writing, 
very dense in the lower part of the line of inscription, 
but leaving important gaps in the upper areas. The 
solutions adopted consisted in the development of 
the vertical strokes and in their evolution, sometimes 
their distortion, in the intertwining of letters, and 
most of all, use was made of stylised floral patterns 
in decorating the background. These inscriptions are 
often divided in two parts by a rigid horizontal 
band, the lower part being occupied by the body of 
the letter while the upper register is decorated with 
a complicated floral design against which the vertical 
lines stand out. At Sfax, from the end of the 4th/zoth 
century, the letter is seen to develop, the terminal 
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chamfer of the vertical strokes opening into floral 
shapes or curling so as to occupy the empty spaces. 
The influence of Fatimid Egypt is undeniable. The 
characters in genera) affect a refined elegance. The 
bordering strips contribute to the décor of the 
facades (Sfax, Great Mosque) or to that of the 
mibradbs (Stax, Zirid mihrdb), mosque of Sayyida at 
Monastir (beginning of the sth/rrth century). At 
Constantine (mikrdb of the Great Mosque, dating 
from the 6th/r2th century), the epigraphic décor 
reaches a high degree of ornamental quality, recalling 
that of the finest Fatimid mifrdbs of Cairo. 

Funereal epigraphy also abandoned the archaisms 
of the Aghlabid period, but after a perceptible delay. 
Incised inscriptions practically disappeared. The 
form of the tombs evolved towards prismatic marble 
steles, notably at Monastir and at Tunis (cemetery 
of the Khiras4nids). The writing, of refined elegance, 
recalls, by the development of the letters and by 
the appearance and proliferation of stylised floral 
designs, the style of the monumental inscriptions. 

As for epigraphy on furniture, we have, in the 
magnificent maksira of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, one of the 
finest examples of floral Kific, with complex inter- 
twining of letters and a background of plantforms 
comparable to the Kific of Aleppo or to that of 
Diyar Bakr. 

In the Maghrib al-Aks4 and in the western region 
of the central Maghrib, very few inscriptions are to 
be noted before the Almoravid period. That of the 
Karawiyyin, dating from 263/877, is in Kdfic of the 
al-Kayrawan type, but, with the reign of ‘Ali b. 
Yasuf, there appears the Andalusian KGfic, charac- 
terised by well-proportioned letters with long and 
curved vertical strokes. However, the writing itself 
is very sober and stands out against a background 
flowered with arabesques and fleurons and palm- 
leaves with deep and multiple radiating divisions 
(Karawiyyin, Great Mosque of Tlemcen), or against 
a background of palms, of pineapples and of haif- 
fleurons divided in two parts horizontally by a 
straight listel. 

The epigraphy on furniture shows, on the contrary, 
an attachment to the old tradition, whence a sur- 
prising conservatism in the KAfic inscriptions of the 
minbars of Nedroma and of Algiers, and in those of 
the maksara of Tlemcen. 

But the most important event of this period is the 
appearance of the cursive script (naskhi). This style 
appears in Ifrikiya from 490/1096, in funereal in- 
scriptions where it is presented in a very elaborate 
form (the characters are fine, large and supple and 
well-proportioned, framed with a border and stand- 
ing out against a rich floral background of oriental 
type). It is to be supposed that it was by this oriental 
route that the new alphabet penetrated to the 
Maghrib al-Aksa in the Almoravid period (the in- 
scriptions of Tlemcen and of Karawiyyin) in about 
531/1136-7. It is in fact impossible, in the absence 
of precise documentary evidence, to propose an 
Andalusian influence, as it seems that cursive writing 
did not appear in Andalusia until much later, 

Whatever the case may be, the victory of the 
Almohads had as a consequence a certain unification 
of styles in the whole of North Africa with an in- 
clination towards sober, angular Kdfic in the monu- 
mental inscriptions and, on the contrary, a preference 
for cursive in the funereal inscriptions. It is worth 
noting that no foundation inscription appears in 
this period in the religious buildings, pious works 
through which the great caliphs of the dynasty were 
able to bring honour to themselves. 


One consequence of the Ottoman domination of 
Tunisia and Algeria was a new “orientalisation’’. 
The inscriptions lose their decorative quality and 
adhere to the requirements of the message to be 
transmitted, They are inscribed in frames or in 
scrolls in cursive characters, often with diacritical 
points, sometimes with vowels, on several lines which 
may overlap, The execution is rather casual, and the 
use of the Turkish language is limited. 

On the other hand, Morocco remained faithful to 
the Andalusian models and followed their evolution 
in the period of the Nasrids of Granada. The type 
of Kafic script which distorts the letters, twisting 
and stretching them into wreaths and fleurons, is 
hardly distinguishable from the background, where 
geometric and floral elements are mixed. The cursive 
begins to take the place of the Kific script in the 
fine framing strips of the mihrdbs of the Marinid 
period. After the disappearance of the kingdom of 
Granada, Morocco tended to withdraw within itself, 
apparently shut of from outside influences. 

At no time did the artists of the early Middle 
Ages make so much use of Arabic writing as an ele- 
ment of decoration, It appears everywhere, in reli- 
gious buildings, in funereal pavilions, in the houses of 
citizens or in the palaces of kings, on furniture, on 
table-ware and on the most minor objects of daily 
life, where the ornamental role is often more impor- 
tant than the meaning of the language, The result 
is a pseudo-writing without precise meaning, or a 
constant repetition of a word or part of a phrase, 
in ornamental friezes, where ease and routine take 
the place of refinement and, above all, of faith. 
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5. In West Africa. 


Proof is still awaited that any system of writing 
was in use among the Negro civilisations of West 
Africa before the introduction of written Arabic. An 
animal drawing on a sherd found by F. Willet at 
Old Oyo in Western Nigeria was considered repre- 
sentational rather than pictographic, whilst K. Hau's 
search for linguistic interpretations of recurrent motifs 
in the art of Benin proved inconclusive. Gold-weights 
from Ashanti and neighbouring districts seem to 
represent a preliterate stage, some of the designs 
symbolising proverbs and injunctions and others 
perhaps conveying metrological data. Inscriptions 
in Punic, Greek, Latin or similar Classical languages 
have not yet been reported from tropical West 
Africa, 


The Saharan Berbers (Tuareg, “People of the 
Veil”) derived their tifinagh alphabet from the 
Libyan script used in North Africa during the second 
century B.C, and subsequently (see BERBERS. vi). 
Graffiti in tifinagh are known to extend from Tibesti 
and Djado westwards to the Niger bend, and even 
into Mauretania, Mauny (1954) providing the most 
convenient survey of the literature. A complication 
in the reading of these inscriptions is the problem of 
determining their direction. They may run from left 
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or right, top or bottom, but within each inscription 
the direction remains uniform, and clues to the 
orientation are provided by the alinement of certain 
asymmetrical characters, and the stereotyped opening 
phrases. In academic usage texts are conventionally 
arranged to read from the right. 

Two main varieties of tifinagh script are generally 
recognised. The older (called variously “‘tifinagh 
archalque"; “Saharien ancien" and ‘“Libyco-ber- 
bére”) renders by bars certain characters (=f gh, 
=h) which in the modern script are represented by 
dots (- gh, -4)). The older script also lacks several 
characters. A number of the older graffiti were inter- 
preted by Marcy (1937). They contain recurrent 
formulae, commencing with such words as = © 
© wuseragh usereg, “I require...", JE | eng “I 
need...", and often accompanied by a drawing to 
illustrate fulfilment of the wish, all designed to have 
a magical influence. A group of modern inscriptions 
commences with the word | nakk nekk “I. .,", fol- 
lowed by the writer's name, and a statement of his 
purpose or wish. Another group, still known only 
from modern examples, consists of formulae inscribed 
on the typical Tuareg stone armlets (ahabeg), and 
shields. These were presented to a departing lover 
to preserve his fidelity, Manifestly Islamic personal 
names in later inscriptions show that they are 
relatively modern, but much work has still to be 
done in the chronology, linguistics, and collection 
of the older graffiti. 

Of Arabic inscriptions from West Africa, at once 
the cldest and the most important is the tombstone 
from Gao reported by Sauvaget. It records the 
decease on r Muharram 494/6 November 1100 of a 
pe-sonage designated al-malik al-ndsir li-din Allah 
u-mulawakkil Sala Allah, Ab0 “Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Zaghi. The Kific calligraphy of this 
monument closely resembles tombstones from Al- 
meria (reported by E. Lévy-Provengal, Inscriptions 
arabes d’ Espagne, Pl. XXVII-XXX), and it is carved 
from similar marble. There is a strong implication 
that the monument may have been made at Almeria 
(a part of Spain then subject to rule by the Almoravid 
Mur4bit dynasty) for transport across the Sahara 
to Gao. This situation would present a new 
aspect of Almoravid connexions in the Southern 
Sahara. The inscription seems also to confirm the 
remark attributed to the Kagi Mahmad b. al-Hadjdj 
al-Mutawakkil Ku‘t (Kati), that the Islamisation 
ol Gao took place between 471 and 475/1078-9 and 
1¢82-3 (Kati, Ta’rikh al-Sadan, tr. O. Houdas, 332); 
also the reference of Ibn Khurradadbih, 89 (cf. 
Hudid al-Sdlam, tr. Minorsky, 165, 476) to a ruler 
in West Africa named Zaghi b. Zaghi. The exalted 
tit'es appearing in the inscription may imply that 
the deceased person was himself Sultan of Songhay, 
but if so, his names are absent from the list given in 
the literary sources. Other inscriptions from Gao 
are o1 a Queen Sw (502/1108-9), of al-malik al-ndsir 
li-din Allah al-mutawakkil ‘Salé Allah Abi Bakr b. 
Abi Kubafa (503/r109-10), of ‘A?isha daughter of 
al-malik Kiri (511/1117-8), and of another possible 
Sultén Mama b. KmaA b. (Z)aghi (514/1120-1). 
Further inscribed tombstones from the area of the 
Niger bend have subsequently been published by 
Mrs. Viré, including a specimen of the year 496/1102-3 
from Gao, and other from al-Sik (504/1110-11), 
Bentia (Kukiya, a former Songhay capital on the 
Niger above Niyameh) bearing the date 800/1397-8, 
and El]-Kreib in Mauretania, a place thought to 
represent the ancient site of Aretenna. 

Later Arabic rock-graffiti are known from the 





Saharan zone, but other inscriptions on stone have 
not yet been reported outside the area of the Niger 
bend. The well-known inscribed swords carried by 
amirs in Hausaland, being apparently imported, bear 
conventional Arabic inscriptions not characteristi- 
cally local. Many West African vernacular languages 
have, however, been written in Arabic script. A 
Bornu dialect, apparently Kanembu, occurs in 
Kur’anic glosses at least as early as 1080/1669. 
Kanuri, Hausa, Fulani, Nupe and Yoruba all occur 
at slightly later dates—Hausa for example being 
found in glosses ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. Fadi 
(ca. 1762-1828) in a manuscript of al-Mukhtasar 
ow1ed by Aba Bakr Ghummt at Kano; the inscription 
on an iron panel at Kofar Waika, a gate of Kano city, 
though of uncertain date, contains several sentences 
in Hausa. The situation for the languages of the 
Upper Niger, Songhay, Malinke etc. is however 
less clear. 

Arabic inscriptions in two cryptographic alphabets, 
called Suryaniyya and ‘/braniyya, were described 
by Monod and Mauny. Talismanic inscriptions and 
magic squares are known all over the area, often 
written in carbon ink on wooden writing-boards 
(Ar. lawk), or iron replicas of these boards; also on 
earthenware bowls, sherds, bones, human skulls and 
polished stone axeheads, besides everyday examples 
on paper sheets or scrolls. 

For an understanding of the magic squares (wa/fk, 
pl. aw/ak), the most informative study is probably 
that of Camman, who traces them back to the 
Chinese origins. In Nigeria and other West African 
countries, the work on this subject of Mubyl al-Din 
Abu 'I-Abbas Abmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bani (d. 
622/1225 (g.v. in Suppl.}), Shams al-ma“drif wa-lat@if 
al-‘awdrif, is widely utilised. A Nigerian scholar of 
some renown, Mubammad b. Mubammad al-Fulant 
al-Kashinawi (of Katsina, in Hausaland), friend of 
the Egyptian historian Hasan al-Djabarti, compiled 
a treatise on the subject entitled Bahdjat al-dfak 
wa-idah al-labs wa ‘l-ighlak fi “iim al-huraf wa 
‘l-awfak. Anawati's description of charms on paper 
from M4li gives a full bibliography of Arabic talis- 
mans and magical symbols. Cryptographic alphabets 
had a long history in the Near East, and became 
especially prevalent in North and West Africa. A 
standard treatment in Arabic is that of Ahmad b. 
Abi Bakr b. Wabshiyya, Shawk al-mustaham fi 
ma‘rifat rumix al-aklam (ed. and tr. J. Hammer, 
Ancient alphabets and hieroglyphic characters, London 
1806), though commentators have found these ex- 
planations obscure. One of these alphabets known 
as al-Ydsini (and conceivably therefore associated 
with the spiritual leader of the Almoravids, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Y4sin) was shown by Dalby to have in- 
fluenced two of the modern indigenous scripts of 
West Africa, so that knowledge of it may have 
lingered from earlier centuries along the Senegal. 
The oldest of the scripts in question is the Vai 
syHabary of Liberia (212 characters: invented 1833); 
the other is the Mende syllabary of Sierra Leone 
(195 characters: invented 1921), Five other syl- 
labaries and two alphabets, of differing structure 
and inspiration, designed for the expression of various 
African languages, are included in his account, but 
the currency of each is very restricted. Another 
item from the Islamic mystical repertoire, the 
sab‘at khawdtim or “seven seals (of Solomon)" 
6 Bll) 2ii +4 Xx have been recorded amongst 
the Haua, amongst the Yoruba inscribed above 
the doorway of a building at Oyo, and in the 
Ivory Coast. 
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Bibliography: Preliterate and picto- 
graphic stage: Carl Kjersmeier, Ashanti weights, 
Copenhagen 1948; K. Hau, Evidence of the use of 
pre-Portuguese written characters by the Bini, in 
Bulletin IFAN (1959), 109-54; idem, The indigenous 
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deux bracelets touaregs, in Recueil des notices et 
mémoires de la Société archéologique de Constantine, 
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be in the Kotoko dialect); Magical and crypto- 
graphic symbols: G. C. Anawati, Trois talis- 
mans musulmanes en Arabe provenant du Mali 
(marché de Mopti), in Annales Islamologiques, xi 
(1972), 287-339; S. Camman, Islamic and Indian 
magic squares, in History of Religions, viii/3-4 
(Feb. and May 1969), 181-209, 279-99; G. S. Colin, 
Note sur le systéme cryptographique du Sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansir, in Hespéris, vii (1927), 221-8; 
D. Dalby, A survey of the indigenous scripts of 
Liberia and Sierra Leone: Vai, Mende, Loma, 
Kpelle and Bassa, in African Language Studies, viii 
(1967), t-51; idem, The indigenous scripts of West 
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in African Language Studies, ix (1968), 56-197; 
V. Monteil, La cryptographie chez les Maures, in 
Bulletin IFAN, xiii (1951), 1257-64. 

(A. D. H. Bivar) 


6. In eastern Africa. 


So far some 250 inscriptions have been repoe'ed 
from the eastern coast of Africa lying between 
Mogadishu, in Somalia, and the mouth of the R. 
Zambezi, in Mozambique, as well as from the offshore 
islands, including also the Comoros [see KumR] and 
Madagascar. The principal sites of most of the coast 
have been surveyed and some partly excavated; but 
very much remains to be done, and quite likely more 
inscriptions will come to light. Especially is this the 
case in Mozambique and the Kerimba Islands close 
to its coast, whose Islamic historical archaeology is 
still virtually unknown, albeit that the existence of 
mosques and widespread adherence to Islam is 
attested by 16th century Portuguese writers, Other 
than those of the present century, no inscriptions 
have been reported inland. Only one inscription is 
known completely in Swahili, even though some 
Swahili words occur in Arabic inscriptions of the 
17th to the roth centuries of the epitaphs of the 
petty Sultans of Kunduchi, 17 miles north of Dar es 
Salaam. With these exceptions and a group of 16th 
and 17th century Portuguese inscriptions in Fort 


Jesus, Mombasa, with a solitary one in Zanzibar, 
all the inscriptions are in Arabic. 

The two earliest known inscriptions are an epitaph 
in the Friday Mosque at Barawa reported by Cerulli, 
dated 498/tz04-5, and a Kific dedicatory inscription 
in the Friday Mosque at Kizimkazi, Zanzibar, dated 
300/1106-7, which, if not carved in Sirf itself, would 
appear to have been the work of a Sirafi craftsman 
in Zanzibar [see k1ztmKazi]. Apart from these, a 
small number of inscriptions in Kific or floriate 
scripts have been found in srnall numbers in or near 
Mogadishu, and at Malindi, Mnarani and Mombasa 
in Kenya, The remaining inscriptions are all in 
naskhi or cursive scripts. No comprehensive attempt 
has so far been made to identify or classify their style 
or provenance so far as it was not local, but at Kilwa 
certain decorative inscriptions have been thought to 
have Fatimid affinities. On these subjects it would 
probably be wisest to reserve judgment until more 
is known of the inscriptions of the Yemen and of 
the Hadramawt. The greatest number of inscriptions 
found in eastern Africa are epitaphs, very many of 
them of persons otherwise unknown. Quite excep- 
tional are sixteen dedicatory inscriptions commem- 
orating the foundation of mosques in Lamu be- 
tween the r4th and the roth century, which demon- 
strate the stages of growth of the town [see Lamu], 
At Mombasa a number of inscriptions, mostly funer- 
ary, illustrate and provide a solid dating for the 
varying fortunes of the Mazar’i family, of whom a 
number of members served as walt under the suze- 
rainty of ‘Um4n from ca. 1734 until’1837. At Kilwa 
there are a number of inscriptions in the Great 
Palace known as Husuni (Swa. from Ar. hisn), but 
all undated, and on whose date agreement has not 
yet been reached. A curiosity is a carved ivory state 
horn (mbiu) with an inscription in Swahili, which 
has been ascribed to the 19th century; but a refer- 
ence in the traditional Swahili History of Pate, from 
which town it came, would suggest, however, that 
its approximate date of manufacture was ca, 
1060/1650. 

Bibliography: G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville 
and B. G. Mar in, A preliminary handlist of the 
Arabic inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, in 
JRAS (1973), 98-122; E. Cerulli, Somalia, scritti 
vari editi ed inediti, Rome 1957, 37; Freeman- 
Grenville, The East African coast: select documents, 
1975 edn. 260; N. Chittick, Kilwa; an Islamic 
trading city on the East African coast, 1974, ii, 
259-64; J. Kirkman, Fort Jesus: a Portuguese 
fortress on the East African coast, 1974, 38-40, 61 
(Arabic); 14-15, 17-18, 46, 51, 59 (Portuguese). 

{G. S. P. Freeman-GRENVILLE) 


7. In Turkey. 


The Muslim epigraphy of Turkey has not yet been 
the object of methodical research. It is true that 
there exist a large number of editions, but most of 
these are isolated undertakings. 

The history of Muslim monumental epigraphy in 
Turkey does not in fact begin until the middle of 
the 6th/r2th century. There had been building activ- 
ity in Anatolia before, in the Turcoman states of 
the Danishmandids, the Artukids, the Saltukids and 
the Mengiidjekids, but most of the constructions of 
that time were destroyed as a result of the continuous 
fighting in the area. 

Muslim epigraphy in Turkey can be divided es- 
sentially into three categories: commemorative in- 
scriptions, pious inscriptions, and epitaphs. The most 
important of these, both from the historical and the 
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artistic point of view, is the former, which includes | after the middle of the rxrth/r7th century, (The 


inscriptions commemorating the constructions or 
restorations chiefly of foundations for the public 
good—mosques, fountains, sabi/s, etc.—and, in later 
times, also of government buildings (offices, hospitals, 
schools, barracks, etc.), The pious inscriptions either 
contain only the names of God, Mubammad or the 
four rdghidiin caliphs, or consist of hadiths or citations 
from the Kur?4n that suit the purpose served by the 
object which they decorate. Thus in mosques one 
may find such Kur*4nic verses as IV, 104 or XV, 46; 
on fountains LXXVI, 18 and 21 or the words min 
al-ma™ kull® shay" hayy, from XXI, 31; and on 
libraries the words fihd kutub kayyima (XCVILIL, 2). 
Pious texts may also serve as mottoes over commem- 
orative inscriptions. Hence in foundation inscrip- 
tions of mosques one may find such sayings of the 
Prophet as ‘‘Whoever builds for God a mosque, even 
if only like the nest of a sand grouse, for him God 
builds a house in paradise". The number of inscrip- 
tions surviving on tombstones is very large. Espec- 
ially in Istanbul very fine ones can still be seen. 
Unfortunately, the amount of research done in 
epitaphs is still less than that done in the other 
Muslim epigraphy of Turkey (see also KaBR). 

The typical Muslim inscription, including that in 
Turkey, is a rectangular slab with one or more lines 
of text, which are separated by narrow lines, the 
whole being enclosed in a narrow frame. In the 
Saldjak and early Ottoman periods the inscriptions 
were often also in the form of bands along the borders 
of porches, or, inside mosques, of mikrdbs, Some in- 
scriptions from this time consist of one line in djali 
thuluth with elongated shafts through which runs a 
second line in Kifi, these together against a back- 
ground of spiral arabesques. In the Ottoman period 
the lines (in verse texts, the hemistichs) of most in- 
scriptions are enclosed in cartouches with the left and 
right extremities elaborated in different manners; 
these inscriptions are sometimes decorated with such 
motifs as flowers (either separate or in vases), fruits, 
arabesques, rosettes and, especially in later times, 
tughras and crescent-and-stars. In the relief inscrip- 
tions the (raised) letters and decorations may be 
gilded, and the (sunken) backgrounds painted— 
mostly green or biue; it is uncertain whether these 
colours were used in the older inscriptions too, be- 
cause the original paint of these has mostly worn off. 

On the tile inscriptions, it is not the relief but the 
colours that present the necessary contrast between 
the text and the background. Inscriptions of this 
kind are mostly of pious content and undated. They 
are found in buildings from very early times; after 
the x1th/17th century their number gradually 
diminishes. Very fine examples of this kind of in- 
scription are found inside the Selimiye Mosque 
(completed 982/1574-5) in Edirne and in the Bagdat 
Késka (xxth/17th century) in the Topkapi Palace 
in Istanbul. 

Since, under the Great Saldjiiks, Kific was very 
much used for inscriptions in Iran, it was also in 
the early Muslim epigraphy of Anatolia. This script, 
which was employed, roughly, in the period and 
areas of the above-mentioned Turcoman states, 
was, under the Rim Saldjiks, largely replaced in 
inscriptions by djali thuluth, although it continued 
to be used for mere decorative purposes by them 
and by the Ottomans up to the reign of Mebemmed II 
(855-86/1451-81). Nasta‘lik, which was brought to 
Turkey by Persian calligraphers in the period of 
Mebemmed II, became common especially in the 
commemorative inscriptions and epitaphs made 


earliest inscription written in this script is perhaps 
that of the Mosque of Seldjiik Khatin (dated 860/ 
1455-6) in Edirne (Dijkema, No. 16)). This script 
became so popular because (a) by this time most of 
these inscriptions were in Turkish verse, which (as 
is demonstrated in the manuscript diwdns) it was 
traditional to write in nasta‘lik; and (b), since this 
script uses far less different auxiliary signs than does 
dali thuluth, it is much simpler to handle for the 
stone carver. Such scripts as muhakkak, djali muhak- 
kak and ordinary thuluth are very rare in inscriptions. 
Ruk‘a was used occasionally in the last period of 
the Ottoman empire, mostly on buildings of secon- 
dary importance. 

Little is known about the calligraphers who 
designed the inscriptions in the Saldjik and early 
Ottoman periods. Later, the more reputed callig- 
raphers used to sign their works, with such stereo- 
typed formulas as katabahu ‘l-‘abd al-daSf ... or 
katabahu 'l-‘abd al-da% .... They might omit their 
signatures, however, if on the same building there 
was another inscription written by one of the sultans 
(as is the case, for instance, in the inscriptions on 
the front of the two fountains of Sultan Ahmad ITI 
in Istanbul). 

Under the Radm Saldjaks and the early Ottomans, 
the general Muslim tradition was followed of writing 
inscriptions in Arabic, The earliest inscription in 
Turkish is perhaps that of the madrasa of Ya‘kib 
Celebi (dated 814/141) in Kiitahya (1. H. Uzungarsih, 
Kiitahya sehri, Istanbul 1932, 79); later, especially 
from the end of the 1oth/r6th century, this came 
to be the language of most of the commemorative 
inscriptions and epitaphs, the cause of this rather 
radical change being probably an increase of the 
prestige of Turkish vis-a-vis Arabic following the 
Ottoman occupation of the Arab lands in the 16th 
and early 17th centuries, The Arabic inscriptions 
are mostly prose, the Turkish ones usually verse. 
The wording of the Arabic prose inscriptions closely 
follows the models of the Mamlik and earlier Arabic 
epigraphy of Egypt and Syria. In most commem- 
orative verse inscriptions, both those in Arabic 
and those in Turkish, the dates of the events com- 
memorated are not expressed in figures or words 
but hidden in chronograms (see #ISAB AL-DJUMMAL), 
There do exist also Persian inscriptions, but they 
are very rare. 

The redactors and calligraphers of the Muslim 

tions in Turkey seem to have had a special 
liking for mystifying the reader—mostly in such a 
manner, however, that with adequate knowledge one 
can discover the true meanings of the texts. Not 
only is there the chronogram and, in verse texts, the 
often intricate language, but, for instance, in the 
inscription commemorating the 1282/1865-6 restora- 
tion of the Eski Cami (Dijkema, No. 126) in Edirne, 
some words are written phonetically. Calligraphers 
might add to the intricacy of inscriptions, often 
already sutficiently difficult to read through the 
interlacing of the letters, by several means; the 
inscription of the Muradiye Mosque (dated 839/ 
1435-6) (ibidem, No.7) in Edirne, for instance, 
contains unusual ligatures of letters; in the inscription 
of the Mosque of Sitt Khatan (dated 8809/1484) 
(ibidem, No. 23), in the same town, some letters are 
written mirror-wise; and in the inscription of the 
Kadin Most (dated 876/1471) (ed. by P. Wittek in 
Byzantion, xviii [1946-8], 327, n. 2) near Kistendil 
(g.v.] in Bulgaria, letters and words are arranged in 
an unnatural manner. 
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Damaged or lost inscriptions were often replaced 
by copies. The student of Ottoman epigraphy can 
mostly recognise these easily, for they are generally 
in a better state than originals dated in the same 
period. Also, the wording may give a hint. Knowledge 
of the history of calligraphy and decorative art may 
provide a means to ascertain the period when a copy 
was made. (The foundation inscription of the Dariil- 
hadis Mosque in Edirne, dated 838/1435 (Dijkema, 
No. 6), for instance, is written in a nasta‘lik of a 
kind not used in Turkish epigraphy until the middle 
of the rrth/17th century.) 

Bibliography: For a general appreciation of 
the significance of Turkish epigraphy, see R. 
Mantran, Bilan et perspectives de l'épig aphie turque 
pour les périodes pré-ottomane et ottomane, in Revue 
histoire maghrébine iv (1975), 217-20. For 
editions of Ottoman inscriptions, see the works 
of G. Colin, M.van Berchem, Khalil Edhem, 
J. H. Mordtmann, F. Taeschner, P. Wittek, Ismail 
Hakki Uzungarsih, Miibarek Ghalib, H. B. Kunter, 
M. Mujezinovié, A. P. Vekilov, A. Zajqaczkowski, 
P, Miyatev, R.Mantran and F. Th, Dijkema 
(bibliographical details in F. Th. Dijkema, The 
Ottoman historical monumental inscriptions in 
Edirne, Leiden 1977, Introd., § i); some of their 
editions include also pre-Ottoman inscriptions. 
Among the editions containing more specifically 
pre-Ottoman inscriptions, there should be men- 
tioned: Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe de !'Asie 
Mineure, in Revue sémitique, ii (1894) and iii 
(1895); J. H. Léytved, Konia: Insechriften der 
seldschukischen Bauten, Berlin 1907; the numerous 
articles of Ahmed Tewhid in TOEM, esp. those 
in Nos. 29 (1330), 83 (1340), 86 and 87 (both 
1341); P. Wittek, Inscriptions, in R, M, Riefstahl, 
Turkish architecture in southwestern Anatolia, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1931, 77-116; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel, Voyages archéo- 
logiques dans la Turquie orientale, i, Paris 1940, 
287-356; W. Hinz, Steuerinschriften aus dem mit- 
telalterlichen Orient, in Belleten, xiii (1949), 745-69. 
The voluminous studies which 1. H. Konyah has 
devoted to the monuments and inscriptions of a 
number of towns in (mainly western) Anatolia 
are unmethodical and possess little or no value 
for epigraphical research. See further the RCEA; 
the sections VIIIc in the different parts of J. D. 
Pearson’s Index Islamicus, Cambridge (later 
London) 1958- ; H.-J. Kornrumpf, Osmanische 
Bibliographie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Tiirket in Europa, Leiden 1973, 1183-6; the 
bibliographies of the articles devoted in this 
encyclopaedia to towns of the Ottoman empire 
and to dynasties and important families in the 
area. Finally, many local histories of towns 
formerly under Ottoman domination contain 
records of inscription texts, even though this may 
not always be indicated in the titles. 

(F. Tx. Diyxema and A. ALPaRsLan) 


8. In South-East Asia, 


Islamic epigraphy is distributed very unequally in 
South-East Asia, it being understood that islamisa- 
tion, although it did take place, was not accom- 
plished everywhere at the same time or with the 
same intensity. The survey which follows can give 
only an idea of the importance of documents 
from Indonesia (Republik Indonesia) and from the 
Federation of Malaysia (Persekutwan Tanah Malayu). 
We shall have only a few words to say about the 
other regions, 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


A. Indonesia and the Federation of Malaysia 


The majority of epigraphic documents consist of 
tombstone inscriptions. Next in number are charters 
and related texts, and finally there are some brief 
legendary pieces on various subjects. 

These three groups will be subdivided into four 
geographical regions, although the exigencies of 
history will not always allow a rigid separation: 
(a) Java (b) Sumatra (c) Malaysian Peninsula (d) 
Eastern Indonesia. 

Regarding the Javanese year, since the introduc- 
tion of the purely lunar calendar in 1633 A.D., it 
should be noted that the latter does not always cor- 
respond to the so-called “Arabic” system, because 
of a different distribution of “full” years of 355 days, 
and also as a result of local variations which are not 
all known to us, On this typically Javanese chronol- 
ogy (abbreviated S4k4 Jav. or S.J.) and the theo- 
retical conversion of its dates to the Gregorian 
system, reference should be made to the article 
Tijdrehkening, in ENI*, v (= Suppl. I), 73-9, which 
is accompanied by tables. For the pre-Islamic 
chronology (still in use in Bali) which consists of 
lunar-solar years, we shall use the term Sak& 
(abbr. $.), 


1. Tomb inscriptions. 


(a) Java, It is on this island that the oldest known 
Muslim tomb in Indonesia has been found. It is the 
burial-place of a girl whose personal name is un- 
certain or is not indicated, but who is called Bint 
Maymin. Without recalling here the arguments 
concerning the year of her death (there is an error 
in the writing of the word denoting tens), let us say 
that it may be read as 475 A.H. or 2 December 1082. 
This tomb stone is at Leran in eastern Java. 

Eastern Java possesses a large number of tombs, 
among which we shall mention those of the cemetery 
at Tral4y4 (usual orth. Trolojo). Here there are 
found, besides a number of undated or uninscribed 
tombs, ten dated inscriptions ranging from 1298 to 
1533 Sak ,that is 1376 to 1611 A.D. It is seen that 
here the Sak chronology is still used for Muslim 
tombs, except in one case where we have a hidjira 
date expressed in Arabic numerals. Moreover, some 
of these tombs have a purely Javanese type of 
ornamentation and symbols which seem to link the 
interred persons to the court of Majapahit. 

It is also in the east of Java that there is found 
the tomb of an individual reckoned by tradition to 
be one of the nine W4lis responsible for the spreading 
of Islam to Java. His name is Malik Ibrahim, but 
his title cannot be established with certainty. The 
date is 822/r0 April 1419. 

In the cemetery of Trdwulan (usual orth. Trowulan) 
a few kilometres from TrAlAyA, is the famous tomb 
said to be that of the Putri Campa (a title interpreted 
as meaning Princess of Campa), a figure well-known 
in legend, but the date, inscribed on the tomb in old 
Javanese numerals is 1370 SAkA = 1488-9 A.D. 
which does not correspond to the year of her death 
given by the literary texts. The same cemetery 
contains a very simple tomb dated 1290 SAkA = 
1368-9 A.D., which is therefore more ancient and 
dates back to the glorious period of Majapahit. 

There is furthermore in the Sendang Duwur com- 
plex, still in the east of Java, an inscribed wooden 
pole bearing the date 1407 S. (not 1507 as read by 
Stutterheim), again in old Javanese numerals. In 
another cemetery at Gondang Lor (in the region of 
Tulung Agung) there is a tomb bearing the date 
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1470 S = 1548-9 A.D, In these two latter cases, the 
numerals are to be read from right to left, a mode 
of writing numbers unknown to epigraphy in the 
Arab lands but found in a number of cases in Indo- 
nesia (though rare in Sumatra), which doubtless 
arises from the system current in the Hindu period 
of expressing dates through chronograms, 

Finally, in concluding this brief survey of the 
principal Muslim monuments of Java, let us note 
that in the burial complex of the famous Queen of 
J&épar4 (usual orth. Djaparra), Ratu Kali Nyamat, 
is a chronogram giving the date 1481 § = 1559-60 
A.D. 

(b) Sumatra. As a result of a systematic survey 
carried out between 1912 and 1917 in the region of 
the ancient kingdom of Samudra-Pasai and in the 
extreme north of the island, in Atcheh to be precise, 
the Archeological Service of Indonesia possesses a 
rich collection of photographs and casts of epitaphs, 
most of which however offer us nothing more than 
pious texts without historical value. Of the sixty 
dated inscriptions, wholly or partly legible, which 
we have been able to examine from Samudra-Pasai, 
the majority (more than thirty) are from the 9th/1sth 
century; ten are from the roth/r6th century; four 
date from the 8th/r4th century; and only one from 
the closing years of the 7th/13th century. Among 
these tombs, of which about half belong to women, 
a dozen or less are of persons of royal or princely 
rank. Only a few of these epitaphs have been 
published, and a systematic study has yet to be 
made. 

We may mention among the historically more 
important, that of the first sultan of Samudra, 


Sultan Malik al-Salih who died in 696/1297, and * 


that of his son al-Sultan b. al-Sultan al-Malik al- 
Zahir Shams al-Dunya wa 'l-Din Muhammad b. 
al-Malik al-Salih, which is of a completely different 
style and dates from 726/1326. Among the other 
tombs, we may mention those of a descendant of the 
penultimate caliph of Baghdad, named ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- Kadir, who died at Samudra 
in 809/1406; that of a queen of Samudra, greut- 
granddaughter of the first sultan of the kingdom, 
dating from 831/1428; the epitaph of a princess with 
a Persian name, Mihr Shab, daughter of Khédja 
Abmad al-Sultan al-‘Adil; and finally, the tombs of 
two individuals, one named Radja Khan dating from 
834/1430 and the other, his son, Khédja Radja 
Khan b. Radja Kb4n, buried in 865/1460-1. 

One tomb, of unique type, is that of a person named 
N@ina Husam al-Din b. N@ind Amin. As well as 
conventional texts, the tomb bears a poem by Sa‘di 
and dates from 823/1420. 

Of two particularly interesting inscriptions ap- 
parently belonging to the same tomb, the one gives 
us a text in Old Malay written in palaeo-Sumatran 
characters, the epitaph of a queen whose name is 
uncertain but who died in 781/1380; the other stone 
bears an epitaph in Arabic of a princess, with a date 
almost identical to that of the former, the same day 
of the week, the same day of the month, the same 
month, but ten years later, 791/3 December 1398. It 
is probable that there is an error in the dating of 
one of the two inscriptions. In any case, the text in 
palaeo-Sumatran characters is very important, since 
it gives us evidence of the use of this script, which 
belongs to the pre-Muslim period, in the Islamic era 
and in the 8th/14th century, a hundred years after 
the islamisation of the region. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. Among the tombs 
discovered here are that of the sixth sovereign of 





Malaka, Sultan Mansir Shah b. Muyaffar Shah, who 
died in 882/1477, and that of the first sultan of 
Pahang, Sultan Muhammed Shah, son of Sultin 
Mansir Shih the conqueror of Pahang, who was the 
son of Muzaffar Shah, son of Mubammed Shah, The 
latter tomb is dated 880/1475, and it is noticeable 
that the genealogy here goes back further than in 
the previous example. The vast majority of tomb 
inscriptions are in Arabic, but one case is known 
where the epitaph proper is in Malay. It is that of a 
step-daughter of Sultan Ahmad, the second sovereign 
of Pahang; she was in fact the daughter of the 
seventh sovereign of Malaka and sister of the seventh 
and last, who was forced to flee before the Portuguese 
invasion. Tl ere are various other royal tombs of the 
different sultanates, as well as those of eminent 
individuals dating from the oth and roth/r5th and 
16th centuries. 

At Brunei, two tombs from the 15th century A.D. 
have been discovered. They are totally different from 
those of the Peninsular as regards the form and the 
style of the inscription. 

(a) Eastern Indonesia. The island of Bali, where 
there is a smal! minority of Muslims in the north, 
has not hitherto yielded a single ancient inscription. 
There is one, however, on the island of Lombok, of 
which roughly half the population is Muslim. This 
inscription is bilingual: the gkahdda in Arabic and a 
chronogram in Balinese script. The latter has been 
interpreted by Stutterheim as representing 1142/1727. 


Il. Charters and related documents. 


(a) and (b) Java and Sumatra, On a minbar from 
the east of Java, of which we have only a facsimile, 
there is the date 1487 $4k&/1565-6 A.D. inscribed 
in palaeo-Javanese numerals; but a chronogram 
which accompanies it causes difficulty. A small stele 
on at the centre of the ilsand, in Javanese, is dated 
1624 S.J./1700-1 A.D, There are a number of texts 
in existence which are related to charters, They are 
written in Javanese and in Javanese characters, 
sometimes in Arabic characters (pegon). 

In western Java (the Sundanese country), we have 
eleven charters dating from the 17th and 18th 
centuries A.D. (they are dated according to the 
Javanese S4kA chronology). 

From Bantan there are similar texts using both 
types of script, but dated according to the hidjra 
system. They date from the same centuries and are 
twelve in number. 

Finally, from Palembang (southern Sumatra) there 
are various documents of which most are dated by 
the Javanese S4k4 chronology. They are written in 
Javanese language and characters and date from the 
17th to the roth century. 

The appointment of a chief of the Badouy (the as 
yet Hindu population of the Sundanese country) 
dates from 1124/1712-13. This document is further- 
more endorsed by the seal of a sultan of Bantan (the 
“Bantam” of the maps) which gives the date of the 
accession of this sovereign as 1102/1690. There are 
a number of other documents existing from the 
Lampung country, some written on bark, one on 
cattlehorn. 

At Atcheh, documents of various kinds but gener- 
ally authenticated by a seal, are called sarakata. 
None of those which have been preserved is very old. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. The most important 
document from this region is an inscription, unfor- 
tunately incomplete, of a type totally different and 
unique in this part of the world. The text includes a 
proclamation of Islam, tollowed by a list of ten in- 
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fractions, with the penalties laid down for each. The 


date is unfortunately incomplete but we can at least 
be sure that it belongs to the 8th/14th century. In 
this text there are very few Arabic words, and even 
the name of Allah is rendered by an expression 
Hindu in origin, Dewata Mulya Raya. 

(d) Eastern Indonesia, Especially interesting in this 
region are texts written in Arabic script but in the 
language of Ternate, emanating from the sultanate 
of the same name. They are all recent (19th century), 
but give valuable evidence concerning this language, 
which is not part of the Indonesian linguistic family 
(which henceforward may usefully be called Nousan- 
tarian), but which alongside Malay played the role 
of a lingua franca in the eastern parts of the Indo- 
nesian archipelago. 


IIL. Inscriptions on various objects. 


1. Cannons, 

(a), (b), (c). Indonesia and the Federation of Malay- 
sia. Cannons of diverse origin have been found (of 
French, Dutch or Indonesian manufacture) bearing 
inscriptions in Malay or in Arabic. They date from 
the 17th and 18th centuries. On one of these is 
inscribed the name Yakertra (variant of Djakarta) 
written in Javanese letters. It also bears a date, 
which is, however, problematical. 

(ad) Eastern Indonesia. A cannon of Indonesian 
manufacture, dating from the start of the 18th 
century, has been found at Soulawesi. It bears the 
name La Patau, the nephew of the famous Sultan 
of Boné, Aru Palakka. 

2. Other objects. 

(a) Java, There are various brief inscriptions on 
mortars and on carved wooden panels, all of them 
from the r9th century. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. From this region there 
are a number of gantang (measures for rice) bearing 
the name of the sultan of the period. They are 
mainly from the 19th century, and one of them even 
dates from the beginning of the 2oth. 


B. Thailand 


From this country we have only one inscription, 
which is now in the museum of Sukhothai. It con- 
sists of five lines in Arabic (the name of the four 
archangels and the shahada) as well as two lines in 
Urdu. It is dated 1338/1919 aud has therefore no 
historical value, but it bears interesting witness to 
the behaviour of an Indian Muslim in a Buddhist 
country. 


C. Cambodia 


One inscription only has been found in the area 
of Pnom Penh. The first three lines consist only of 
pious texts and the fourth, which perhaps contains 
more interesting details, unfortunately cannot be 
deciphered. 


D. Campa 


Two tombstone inscriptions have been found at 
Campa, in Arabic with Kific characters. One is 
from 431/1039. The other is undated, but judging 
by the palaeography, is of roughly the same age as 
the first. 

Bibliography: For convenience, the sources 
have been divided in the same way as in the text 
of the article, sc. in three groups: I. Tomb in- 
scriptions; II. Charters and related documents; 
and III, Inscriptions on various objects. Each of 
these groups is subdivided also according to the 
article proper into (a) Java, (b) Sumatra, (c) 


Federation of Malaysia (including British Borneo) 
and (d) Eastern Indonesia, In general, only books 
and articles discussing the epigraphic data are 
listed here. 

I. Tomb inscriptions. 

a. Java. For the inscription of Malik Ibrahim's 
tomb at Gresik, see TBG, index 1910-13, under 
the name of Ph. S. van Ronkel, Th. Juynboll, 
J. P. Moquette and H. Djajadiningrat; anon., 
Grisee, Grissee, in ENI*, i (1917), 819; G. P. 
R{ouffaer], Léran, in ENI*, ii (1928), 570; 
Moquette, De oudste Mohammedaansche inscriptie 
op Java, in Verhandelingen van het Eerste Congres 
voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Java, 
gehouden te Solo, 1919, Weltevreden, 1921, 391-9; 
P. Ravaisse, L'inseription coufique de Léran a 
Java, in TBG, \xv (1925), 668-703; D. A. Rinkes, 
De Heiligen van Java, I. De magam van Sjeich 
‘Abdoelmuhji, in TBG, iii (1910), 556-89; idem, 
De Heiligen van Java. iv. Ki Pandan arang te 
Tembajat, in TBG, liii (1911), 435-581; Sur la 
tombe de SelA Sirah: J. L. A. Brandes, Enkele 
oude siukken ... te Leiden, in TBG, xlvii (1904), 
457 £.; on the complex of Ratu Kali Nyamat: 
F, D. K. Bosch, OV (1930), 52-7 with pls. 12-23; 
on Safdan Duwur and Godan Lor: W. F. Stutter- 
heim, OV (1939), 10, n. 1 and fig. 34; L. C. Damais, 
Etudes javanaises 1: Les tombes musulmanes datées 
de Tralayd, in BEFEO, x\viii (1957), 353-415 with 
20 plates. 

a/b. Java and Sumatra: Moquette, De graf- 
steenen te Pasé en Grissee vergeleken met dergelijke 
monumenten wit Hindoestan, in TBG, liv (1912), 
536-48; M[oquette] and H. D. [jajadiningrat], Oud- 
heden (Mohammedaansche), in ENI*, iii (1919), 
201-5; Djajadiningrat, In Memoriam Jean Pierre 
Mogquette, in TBG, \xvii (1927), 1-35. 

b. Sumatra. The official Reports of the prospect- 
ing mission undertaken since r9r2 in northern 
Sumatra will be found in: J. J. de Vink, Uittreksel 
uit ket verslag over de oudheidkundige werkzaam- 
heden in Pasé, in OV (1912), 53-6; 68-72, 118-20, 
(1913), I1-2, 53-5, 70-2, 111-2; (1914), 41-2; idem, 
Uittreksel wit het verslag over de oudheidkundige 
werkzaamheden in Atjéh, in OV (1914), 81-3; 
217-9, (1915), 40-1, 127-8; 167-8; (1916), 21, 61-2, 
97-8, 158; (1917), 65-70. 

Various studies: Moquette, De eerste vorsten 
van Samoedra-Pas?, in ROD (1913), 1-12, ill.; 
idem, Verslag van mijn voorlopig onderzoek der 
Mohammedaansche oudheden in Atjeh en Onder- 
hoorigheden, in OV (1914), 73-80; [anon.], Blang 
Mé, in ENI*, i (1917), 313-4; Moquette and 
Djajadiningrat, Een merkwaardig ingewikkeld 
raadsel op een Paséschen grafsteen, in OV (1923), 
20-8, ill.; Moquette, Fabrickswerk, in NBG, lWiii 
(1920), 44-6, ill.; G. L. Tichelman, Een marmeren 
praalgraf te Koeta Kareuéng, in Culfureel Indie, ii 
(1940), 205-11, ill.; H. K. J. Cowan, A Persian in- 
scription in North Sumatra, in TBG, \xxx (1940), 
15-21, ill.; R. O. Winstedt, A Pasai chief with a 
Persian memorial inscription, in JMalBrRAS, 
xviil/z (1940), 149; Bosch, De inscriptie op den 
rrafsicen van het gravencomplex genaamd Teungkoe 
Peuét-Ploh-Peuét, in OV (1915), 129-30, ill.; 
Stutterheim, A Malay shair in old Sumatran 
characters of 1380 A.D., in AO, xiv (1936), 268-79, 
ill.; Winstedt, Did Pasai rule Kedah in the XIVth 
Century?, in JMalBrRAS, xviiil2 (1940), 150; 
G. E. Marrison, A Malay poem in old Sumatran 
characters, in JMalBrRAS, xxiv/1 (1951), 162-5; 
Moquette, De grafsicen van Kloempang (Deli), in 
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OV, 1922, 70-1, ill.; T. J. Veltman, Nota over de 
Geschiedenis van het landschap Pidig, in TBG, 
Iviii (1919), 15-157; Cowan, Een interessant ge- 
tuigenis betreffende de vroegste Islam in Noord- 
Sumatra, in BKT, oxvii (1961), 410-6, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia and British Borneo: 
Winstedt, The tomb of Mansur Shah, Sultan of 
Malacca 1459-21475, A.D. in JSirBrRAS, \xxvii 
(r918), 47-8, ill.; Moquette, De grafsteen van 
Soeltan Mansoer Sjah van Malaka (1458-1477 A.D.), 
in TBG, lix (1919-21), 601-6, ill, (Engl. tr. in 
JStBrRAS, \xxxv [1922]); Winstedt, Muslim 
tombstones in Raffles Museum, in J] MalBrRAS, x/t 
(1932), 6-8, ill.; idem, A history of Malaya, in 
JMalBrRAS, xiii/t (1935), pp. 270, passim; 
idem, A history of Johore, in ibid., x/3 (1932), 
pp. 158, passim, pls. II-VII; E. ‘Abdu’l Hamid 
bin E. ‘Abdu’l Majid, Inscriptions on ancient 
Johor grave-siones, in JMalBrRAS, x/3 (1932), 
159-67, pls. X-XXXIV; W. Linehan, A History of 
Pahang, in JMalBrRAS, xiv/2 (1936), esp. 47 
and Appendix V, Ancient graves, 226-38, ill., 
transcription and tr. of the inscriptions by Engku 
*Abdu'l-Hamid bin Engku ‘Abdu'l Majid; Line- 
han, Marhum Muda Pahang, in J MalBrRAS, xiif2 
(1934), 171-2, ill; Anker Rentse, History of 
Kelantan, i, in JMalBrRAS, xiil2 (1934), 44-62, 
ill., esp. 60-1 and pl, IX; Linehan, Kéramat Séri 
Bénian (Perak), in JMalBrRAS, xxiv/3 (1951), 
151-3; Rentse, Some further notes on coins from 
the North-Eastern Malay States, in J MalBrRAS, 
xx/t (1947), esp. 18-9 and pl. VII; On the in- 
scriptions of Penjkalan Kempas: C. Boden Kloss 
in J. Fed. Mal. St. Museums, ix/3 (1921), 185-9 
and pls. XII-XV; P. V. van Stein Callenfels, The 
Pengkalan Kempas inscriptions, in J. Fed. Mal, 
St. Musewms, xii/4 (1927), 107-10; R. J. Wilkinson, 
The Pénghalan Kémpas “‘saint", in JMalBrRAS, 
ix/t (1932), 134-5- 

British Borneo: T. F. Carey, Two early Muslim 
tombs at Brunei, in JMalBrRAS, xij2 (1933), 
183, ill. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: Stutterheim, Een 
inscriptie van Lombok, in Djdwd, xvii, 301-10, 
ill, 

Il. Charters and related documents. 

a. Java: For the older articles, see TBG for 
1857, 1864, 1868, 1870 and rorr-16, under the 
names of R. H. Th. Friedrich, A. B. Cfohen] 
S{tuart], and C. M. Pleyte. On the stele of Suracala: 
Bosch, Oudheden in het Zuidergebergte bij de Kali 
Opak, in OV (1925), 148-9 and pl. 38; K. C. Crucq, 
(Suracala), Epigraphische Aanteekeningen, in OV 
(1929), 267; K. F. Holle, Pijagém van den vorst 
van Mataram, in TBG, xiii (1864), 492-6; idem, 
Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der Preanger-Regent- 
schappen, in TBG, xvii (1868), [3r6- ] 341-67; 
J. L. A. Brandes, Drie koperen platen wit den 
Mataramsche tijd, gevonden in de residentie 
Krawang, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 339-62; idem, 
Nog iets over een reeds gepubliceerden piagem van 
Sultan Agéng, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 363-7; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche Piagém's uit het Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, in TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 
558-63; 

b. Sumatra and Bangka: On the inscriptions of 
Bangka: [{anon.], NBG, vi (1868), 36-8 and 45-6; 
Brandes, Nog eenige Javaansche piagém’s ..., in 
TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 595-8; On the island of 
Sumatra: J. J. Meinsma, Eene proklamatie van een 
sullan van Bantam [in 1663), in BKI, 3-viii 20 
(1873), 152-7; H. N. van der Tuuk, Naar aanleiding 


van een matie van den Sultan van Bantam, 
in TBG, xxiii (1876), 134-9; idem, Lampoengsche 
Pijagems, in TBG, xxix (1884), ror-207; H. C. 
Humme, Javaansche inscriptign, in AKI, 4-viii 
[32] (1884), 1-20; idem, Nog iets over Javaansche 
Inscriptien, in BKI, 4-x [34] (1885), 115-8; idem, 
Weder een Javaansche inscriplie op Sumatra, in 
BKI, 4-x 34 (1885), 363-9; Brandes (charter of 
Palemba), in NBG, xxvi (1888), 117-21; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche piagéms uit het Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak . .., in TBG, 1889-1902; [anon.] 
(On “Mandi Anin” and Tarijun), Amerta No. 3 
(Dinas Purbakala R. 1.), Djakarta 1955, 15, 27, 
28, 36; Th. Pigeaud, Afkondigingen van Soeltans 
van Banten voor Lampoeng, in Djdwd, ix (1929), 
123-59, ill.; G. A. J. Hazeu, Een beschreven koperen 
plaat uit de Lampongs, in TBG, xlviii (1906), 1-12; 
Djajadiningrat, Critische beschouwing van de 
Sadjarah Bantén, Haarlem 1913, esp. 119-30; 
idem, Nog iets omtrent de Lampongsche oorkonde 
over de oorspronkelijke verhouding tusschen Lam- 
poeng en Banten, in NBG, \viii (1920), 48-51; TBG, 
1870, 1876, 1907, 1917-19, 1933, 1938, articles of 
van der Tuuk, Palmer van den Broek, L. C, 
Westenenk, J. Jongejans, van den Berg and 
Tichelman; [anon.], Mededeelingen betreffende de 
Altjehsche Onderhoorigheden, in BKI, \xiii (1910), 
esp. 166. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: H. S. Paterson, An 
early Malay inscription from Trengganu, in J Mal- 
BrRAS, ii/3 (1924), 252-8, ill.; C. O, Blagden, A 
note on the Trengganu inscription, in JMalBrRAS, 
ii/3 (1924), 258-63; Linehan, History of Pahang, 
esp. Appendix IV, in JMalBrRAS, xiv/2 (1936), 
201-25. 

a. Eastern part of Indonesia: F. S. A. de Clercq, 
Bijdragen tot de kennis der Residentie Tennate, 
1890, ill., esp. 202-44 with pp. 26 of Arabic text; 
V. I. van de Wall, Het museum Kedaton van Ternate, 
in OV (1922), 138-42, ill. 

Ill. Inscriptions on various subjects: 

a. Java: Cohen Stuart, Een oud vuurwapen van 
Djakarta, in TBG, xx (1871-73), 70-7, ill.; Crucq, 
Inscripties op oude kanonnen, in OV (1930), 237-8, 
ill.; idem, Een aeguivalent van Ki A moek te Batavia, 
in TRG, Ixxvi (1936), 576-8; idem, De geschiedenis 
van het heilig kanon te Banten, in TBG, Ixxviii (1938), 
359-91; idem, Epigraphische Aanteckeningen, in OV 
(1929), 259, 261; idem Houtsnijwerk met insoripties 
in den Kraton Kasepochan te Cheribon, in Djdwda, 
xii (1932), 8-10, ill. 

b. Sumatra: E. Netscher, (Cannons), in NBG, iv 
(1866), 271-2, s*; C. A. Gibson-Hill, Notes on the 
old cannon found in Malaya and known fo be of 
Dutch origin, in JMalBrRAS, xxvift (1953), 
158, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: Blagden, A XVIIth 
century Malay cannon in London, in JMalBrRAS, 
xix/r (1941), 122-4; Rentse, Gantang of Kelantan, 
in JMalBrRAS, xi]2 (1933), 242-4, ill. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: Crucq, Inscripties 
op oude kannonen, in OV (1930), 238-9. 

C. Cambodia: (anon). La stéle arabe du Phnom 
Bakhen, in BEFEO, xxii (1922), 160. 

D. Campa: M. P. Ravaisse, Deux inscriptions 
coufiques du Campa, in JA, 11/xx (1922), 247-89. 

(L. Cx. Damats) 


9. Iran and Transoxiana. 


Before the advent of Islam, the regions of Iran and 
Transoxiana had long-established traditions of 
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literacy. On the one hand, use was made of various 
scripts derived from the Imperial Aramaic of the 
Achaemenid chanceries during the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.C. These employed a largely historical 
spelling for Iranian words, and combined with this, 
ideographic writing-elements formed from Semitic 
roots, but with added Iranian terminations (known 
as phonetic complements) to indicate the inflexions. 
On the other hand, in the regions of Balkh, Tukhari- 
stan and Rukhkhadj, there had been current the 
cursive Bactrian script, a slightly modified form of 
the Greek alphabet, which like its parent employed 
for this Iranian dialect straightforward phonetic 
spellings. This survived on the so-called Arab- 
Hephthalite coins until the coming of Islam. Here 
and there, among the Buddhist communities, Indian 
Kharosthi and even Brahm! scripts had formerly 
been known; but with these, as with the Runic 
Turkish of Eastern Turkistan, and the undeciphered 
Kushan linear script of Daght-i Navor, we are not 
here concerned. 

To the first group, the descendents of Aramaic, 
belonged Parthian, Sogdian and Kharazmian, be- 
sides a little-known variant of the same type used in 
Mazandaran, Sogdian and Kh’drazmian lingered on, 
again on coins, well down into Islamic times. More 
prominent, however, was (Sasanian) Pahlavi, which, 
in its cursive form known as Book-Pahlavi, co-existed 
with Islam for centuries as a vehicle of Zoroastrian 
scriptures. It is found beside Arabic in bilingual 
Islamic inscriptions of the Caspian region at Radkan 
(Neka), Ladjim and Rasgit (Resget), and perhaps 
was the only method of writing the Persian language 
in the earlier Islamic period. Until the time of 
al-Hadjdjadj in 76/695-6, Pahlavi had been the 
chancery script of the eastern Arab governors. That 
viceroy, however (as asserted by al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘shd, i, 423) converted the chancery of 
al-‘Irak, and ultimately of the Iranian east, to Arabic 
script and language. In 84/703-4, Book-Pahlavi and 
Cursive Bactrian occur together with Arabic on a 
coin of the Gdzgan district in Afgh4nistin issued by 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab. Sogdian and Kh*drazmian 
script continue to occur on coins of Bukhara and 
Kh*irazm, and Book-Pahlavi on the issues of 
Tabaristin, well into ‘Abbasid times. Otherwise, the 
language of the Umayyad “Reformed coinage”, and 
succeeding Muslim issues, is uniformly Arabic, apart 
from the Marw issue of 79/698-9, which has the city- 
name in Pahlavi. 

The four earliest varieties of the Arabic script, 
according to Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist (ed. Fitigel, 8) 
were makki, madani, basri and hifi. The implied 
differences between these forms still elude modern 
commentators, who today use the term Kific (as 
opposed to Adff in [bn al-Nadim’s sense) with general 
application to all varieties of monumental, angular, 
and (usually) unpointed Arabic script, employed for 
the writing of Kur?ans, in lapidary inscriptions, and 
in coin-legends. It can be observed that the Umayyad 
‘Reformed coinage” actually shows five distinct 
styles of script: that of Damascus with its related 
mints; that of the earliest issues from Iranian cities; 
that of Wasit, with the developed Iranian issues; 
that of Sidjistan, a curiously awkward script with 
“thorny” letter-terminals; and the thin and delicate 
script of the closing Umayyad, and revolutionary 
‘Abbasid coinages. 

Apart from inscriptions on the coins, the dated 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran, as at present known, 
begin surprisingly late. The earliest are a still un- 
published series at Bahmandiz, near the border of 
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| Fars and Isfahdn Provinces. The clearest text reads 


Samarahd Khdzim b. Muhammad b. Didba (?)/sanat 
khams sittin wa-miatayn. Another records the birth 
of Muhammad b, Yiisuf b. Khiazim on Monday, 27 
Sha‘ban 309. The same site has one poorly pi 
Book-Pahlavi inscription, and many other short 
texts in Arabic. A substantial list of the known 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran to 600/1203-4 was com- 
piled by Miles. The earliest of consequence are the 
famous texts of the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla Fani- 
Khusraw (¢.v.] in the Tachara at Persepolis, recording 
the defeat of Muhammad b. Makan in Safar 344/ 
May-June 955 and the ‘Amir’s interest in the deci- 
pherment of inscriptions. One of the texts has been 
shown to contain several Persian words (R. N. Frye, 
The heritage of Persia, London 1962, 251, 290, 
with fig. 63). Nearby is the inscription of Baha? 
al-Dawla [g.v. in Suppl.] dated 392/1001-2, Earlier in 
fact than any known Arabic inscription of Iran or 
Afghanistan is the enigmatic text from the Tochi 
Valley in Waziristan, now in the Peshawar Museum, 
which is dated Djumad4 I 243/August 857, This 
seems to contain a mention of “the land of ‘Um4n”, 
which, with the early date, could imply a connexion 
with the Kharidjite amirate at Gardiz (g.v.], since 
judging by the T@rikk-i Sistén, caliphal control 
could not then have extended so far east. 
Decorative varieties of Arabic script were equally 
slow to appear in the Islamic East. The texts of 
‘Adud al-Dawla show no more than occasional 
barbed terminations, and characters linked by small 
loops beneath the base-line. Foliation of letter- 
terminals seems to have developed first in Egypt, 
and to have been quickly followed there by Floria- 
tion (by which is here understood the use of attached, 
but extended, leaf-decoration, as well as that of 
circular flowers, either attached or separate). Such 
features, as Grohmann showed, were known in Egypt 
as early as 218/833-4, and must have travelled thence 
to the East; not, as Van Berchem maintained, on 
the evidence of a restored inscription at Tashkent, 
from Central Asia westwards. In Iran, strongly 
Foliated Kific often tending to floriation is found in 
undated (probably 4th/roth century) inscriptions of 
the Masdjid-i Djami* at Nayin. The earliest dated 
examples of floriation appear to be the inscriptions 
of Badr b. Hasanawayh, a Kurdish ruler in Luristan: 
one at each end of the Pul-i Mamulin near Khur- 
ramabAd, alike dated 374/984-5, and another from 
the Pul-i Kashkin completed in 399/1008-9, which 
all record the building of the bridges. Very fine 
specimens of Floriated K(fic are those of the minaret 
of the Pa-yi Minar mosque at Zawara (461/1068-9), 
and the tomb-tower of Hormizdyar at Rasgit 
(Resget). From a reading of its date that was un- 
certain, Godard sought to ascribe the latter to the 
sth/1rth century, but its thick, heavy script and 
florid decorations are more comparable with the 
legends of the Kh“arazm-Shaht coins of the 6th/r2th 
century; and in any event, the closing words can 
hardly be taken for a date. In fact, the principality 
of Kh’arazm had been slow to develop an ornate 
calligraphy. That region during the 5th/11th century 
had adopted an austere and elegant style, unusual 
only for the sweeping curves of the diim, hd? and 
khd?, which is exemplified by the foundation-text of 
Ma?’min b, Ma?mfin (dated 401/roro-r2), in lead, from 
a minaret at Urgandj, or Gurgandj [¢.v.], now at 
Tashkent. With this may be compared the silver tray 
of the unidentified prince Tadj al-Umma wa-Siradj 
al-Milla Kh*4razm-Shah b. Ibrahim, reproduced by 
Smirnov. Further to the west in the Ziyarid kingdom, 
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the inscription of the Gunbad-i Kabiis (395/1004-5) 
is in a magisterially simple, yet wholly undecorated 
script. Such austere forms were well-adapted to 
rendering in the brickwork of the many minarets 
and domes erected under the Saldjiks in Iran: such, 
for example, as the plain and elongated lettering of 
the founder’s inscription of the minister Nizam 
al-Mulk in the sanctuary of the Djami* at Isfahan 
(AMI, vii, 2-3, 83) or that in the name of the Sultan 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah at Guipdyagin. 

More adventurous calligraphic developments had 
meanwhile been taking place in the Samanid terri- 
tories of Transoxania and Khurasin, no doubt 
stimulated by the introduction of paper-manufacture 
from China, and the stimulus consequently given to 
penmen. On the slip-painted “‘Nishdpir" pottery, 
magnificient lettering is found in black or chocolate 
over a pale ground, and plaited or interlaced letter- 
forms soon become widespread. In the absence of 
dated specimens, chronology of the pottery depends 
on examples in other media. Interlaced letters 
appear on a dindr of Nasr b. Ahmad dated 324/935-6 
from al-Mubammadiyya (Rayy), and similar forms 
are found frequently on subsequent Biyid coins of 
North Iranian mints. Thus Plaited Kafic seems 
to have been diffused from east to west across the 
Islamic world, in the opposite direction to floriation. 
In Iran, the classic example of the plaited style is 
the epigraphic frieze of Aba Dja‘far Muhammad b. 
Wandarin on his tomb-tower at Radkan in M4zan- 
darin, commenced in 407/1016-17 and completed in 
411/roz0-1. The outstanding specimen to combine 
floriation with plaited decoration is the script at 
the tomb of Yabyi b. Zayd (known as Imim-i 
Khurd), at Sar-i Pul in Afghanistan. Undated, it 
mentions one Abd ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Shadin, 
evidently a relative of Abi ‘All Ahmad, wazir of the 
Saldjik Caghri Beg, and so should be several decades 
later than the Saldjik occupation of Balkh around 
433/1041-2. Plaited script appears also on the cele- 
brated arch of Bust in southern Afghinistan, which 
though ascribed by commentators to the 6th/r2th 
century, has greater affinities, both architectural and 
epigraphic, with the Ghaznavid period. In view of 
this last fact, its fragmentary date could suitably be 
restored merely as arba‘mi?a (400/t009-10), which 
would thus be the earliest specimen of Plaited Kific 
in the Ghaznavid area, and belonging consequently 
to the reign of Mabmad I. 

More typical of the lettering of the Ghirid period, 
in contrast to the previous examples, is a Bordered 
Kafic which descends from that of the later Ghaz- 
navid minarets, those of Mas‘id III (492-508/ 
rogg-1115) and Bahram Shah (5r1-52/1117-57) at 
Ghazna. Here the decorative border is independent 
of the actual lettering, though both stand on a floral 
background, A forerunner of this convention may 
be the so-called shrine of Baba Hatim or Salar 
Khalil, near Andkhoy, which may even predate the 
Saldjak occupation there, and has bordered decora- 
tion of a simple kind. This monuments of the mature 
Ghirid period (late 6th/r2th century) show a great 
variety of scripts, which include a stiff, archaising 
Kific, and a flowing Naskhi (Thulth, see below). 
The most characteristic, however, both at Cisht, and 
in particular at Shah-i Mashhad, is a form with broad 
decorative borders developed into complex geo- 
metrical forms. Further to the west, under successors 
of the Saldjiks in Iran, Bordered Kific is seen 
resembling that of the minarets at Ghazna on that at 
Nigar in Kirman province. Enhanced with sparse tur- 
quoise tiling, it is presumed to date from 615/1218-r19. 





The Kafic inscriptions so far discussed are all 
couched in Arabic. The small number of Persian 
epigraphs known which were written in this character 
were discussed by Bombaci in his examination of the 
long and fragmentary Persian verse-inscription on 
marble slabs, found in the palace of Mas‘id III at 
Ghazna (built in 505/r1r1-12), He notes Persian 
verses also on the tomb of an unknown person at 
Ghazna. However, the earliest example of such a 
text is on the portal-arch of Rib&t-i Malik near 
Bukhara (Pope, Survey of Persian art, Pl. 272B), 
ascribed to the Karakhinid Shams al-Mulk Nasr b. 
Tamghaé Khan Ibrahim (471/1078-9). Other mon- 
umental Persian inscriptions are at the tomb of 
Mu’mina Khatin at Nakh¢ivan (N. Khanikoff, Mé- 
moire sur les inscriptions musulmanes du Caucase, in 
JA [1862], 113-15); and especially that at the 
mausoleum of the later Karakhdnid Djalal al-Din 
al-Husayn b, al-Iasan b. ‘All at Uzgend (547/1152), 
where the Persian foundation-text is in sinuous 
Naskht, and the largely Turkish protocol of the 
ruler, below, in a rigorously geometrical Bordered 
Kific. In unpointed script Persian has always been 
found extremely difficult to read, and it was only 
with the advent of fully-pointed Naskht that the 
monumental use of Persian became extensive. 

In any event, by the close of the 5th/rrth century, 
decorated Kiific was passing out of favour, both by 
reason of its difficult legibility, and perhaps on 
account of associations with the Fatimid dynasty, 
considered hostile by the Saldjtks. Cursive hand- 
writings, the rounded Naskhl, and the flowing and 
ligatured chancery hands, had always co-existed 
with the angular script, and now emerged with full 
monumental status. A Naskbi text on the tombstone 
of Mahmad I at Ghazna contains the date 421/030, 
but is often considered a later addition, as are the 
KGfic inscriptions on the wooden doors from that 
tomb. Nevertheless, Ghazna played a leading part 
in the innovation, for the specimen there on a 
marble pane] naming the Sultan Ibrahim b, Mas‘id 
is unlikely to be later than his death in 492/r099, in 
view of its wording. At Dandankan {g.v. in Suppl.j, 
a Naskhi text is placed before 494/tr00. A small 
panel in Naskh! appears on the Cihil Dukhtaran mina- 
ret at Isfahin (dated 501/1107-9), as also on that of 
Mubammad b. Malik Shih at Siva (504/r110-11), 
where the main text is Kific. The minaret at 
Dawlatabid near Balkh is ascribed to the year 
502/1108-9. Besides a band of Kiific it has a fine 
epigraphic frieze of Naskht type (of a style which 
some designate Thulth), At the Imim-i Kalan shrine 
at Sar-i Pul nearby, the entrance inscription is in 
sprawling Naskbi, but unhappily only the units 
figure of the date is legible (--9). Thereafter, the 
historical inscriptions of Muslim monuments were 
regularly in the rounded script, as at the Imam-zada 
Karraér at Buziin (528/1133-4), which provided 
Herzfeld with the occasion to prepare a list of Kafic 
and Naskh! inscriptions noted in his time. Recent 
discoveries enable us to add to his list the madrasa 
of Shah-i Mashhad already mentioned, and the 
mausoleum of Qorveh (Kurwa) near Kazwin, ascribed 
to §75/1179-80. Arabic manuals of calligraphy, 
followed by several recent commentators, apply 
special terms (thulth, muhabkak, raybdni, ruéSa and 
so on) to varieties of Naskhi script. Yet since the 
application of these in succeeding periods is incon- 
sistent, and the categories appearing on monuments 
do not always correspond, it is safer to use only the 
general term. From the second half of the 6th/r2th 
century, Naskhi inscriptions exist in substantial 





numbers in Iran. The best general study, no longer, 
of course, up-to-date, is that of Kratchkovskaya 
{in Pope, Survey of Persian art, iv, 1770-84). Often 
the Naskh! characters stand, without attachment, 
on an overall background of vegetable scrolls, a 
convention found also in the latest phase of Kafic. 
In the period of the Hkhans and later, wide varia- 
tions are found in the forms of script under the 
Naskhi “‘label’’. As outstanding specimens, mention 
must be made of the mibrab of Oldjeytii in the 
Djami‘ of Isfahan, and the minbar of the Muzaffarid 
Abmad at Sirdjan, with its massed verticals typical 
of the fughrd style, Yet the fashion for Naskhi, 
in numerous forms and varieties, with increasing 
use of diacritical points and signs, persists down to 
the time of the Safawids and still more recently. 
In later centuries, monumental inscriptions stand 
closer to the traditions of the manuscript copyists. 
Besides foundation-texts, they often include the 
detailed provisions of wak/-endowments. However, 
from the point of view of script, they hardly make 
the same call as the examples of the Kiific period 
for separate treatment. 
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ro. India. 


The Indian sub-continent is very rich in Muslim 
inscriptions, the study of which affords valuable 
information not only to the archaeologist and his- 
torian but also to the geographer, the economist, 
the student of religions, the linguist, and of course 
the calligrapher. Most of them are found on religious 
buildings (tombs, mosques, “dgahs, imdmbafas, 
madrasas) and military works (forts, gates, bastions, 
cavaliers, towers), or on works of public utility 
(bridges, tanks, b@dlis, dams, sluices, saris); some 
are also found on palaces, gardens, pavilions, etc.; 
and another class is found on movable objects such 
as guns and swords, ornamental metalwork including 
Bidri ware [see sIDAR], and on crystal and jade [see 
BILLAWR and yasHm). The greatest part of the public 
inscriptions is carved on stone; often of a stone 
identical to that of the main building material, but 
not infrequently a specially selected fine-grained 
stone is used for the inscription and cemented into 
the structure. 

Here the question of authenticity must be con- 
sidered. An inscription may indeed be exactly con- 
temporary with the building on which it appears, 
But it may also be earlier, preserved through the 
reverence accorded to the written word or through 
the ascription to it of some special sanctity, and set 
into a later unrelated building; or else later, marking 
say the completion of a building project essentially 
constructed perhaps half-a-century earlier, as at the 
Djami* masdjid of Bidjapur (g.v.], a late ‘Adil Shaht 
building whose inscription records its completion by 
Awrangzib; or recording a restoration (as in many 
works in Dihlf of Firdz b. Radjab, whose inscriptions 
have to be studied in connexion with the problems 
of interpretation in his own accounts of his restora- 
tions in the Futahdt-i Firtiz-Shahi: see pratt. Monu- 
ments); or it may be fictitious—not necessarily 
mischievously: for example, the Persian inscription 
of the Masdjid Kuwwat al-Islam at Dihif is probably 
a pia fraus of sixty or seventy years after the 
conquest. 

The technique of carving stone inscriptions in 
Arabic, Persian or Urda is conspicuously different 
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from that of inscriptions in other Indian languages, 
where the characters are engraved into the surface 
of the stone; in the Muslim inscriptions the outline 
of the letters is first written on the stone, and the 
ground between the letters then chiselled away 
leaving the inscription level with the original surface. 
A similar technique may be applied to inscriptions 
on crystal and jade, and also to the larger metal 
pieces, although on any of these fields the letters 
may be incised and the grooves filled with another 
material to leave an inscription flush with the sur- 
face; in the case of Bidri ware this is regularly of 
silver bar laid into the base metal. Inscriptions in 
ceramics may be either of letters in a contrasting 
colour fired integrally in a regularly-shaped tile 
(haft-rangi: see KHAZAF), Or consist of the individual 
letter-shapes let into a contrasting ground by a 
inosaic technique. The former ceramic technique is 
more commonly employed for simple repetitive motifs 
(e.g. the names Allih or Muhammad), sometimes 
combined with a moulded base on which the letter- 
shapes are raised, as on the merlons of Rukn-i 
‘Alam’s tomb in Multan; mosaic tile inscriptions, 
which do not appear until the rrth/r7th century, 
are best exemplified in the Mughal buildings of 
Lahore ([see LAHAwR)). 

The language of the earliest inscriptions is in- 
variably Arabic. There are no inscriptional records 
of the ‘Abbasid presence in Sindh, although a few 
were engendered by the Muslim communities which 
lingered on in Sindh and the Pandjab, with their 
occasional offshoots to Kacéth and the north coast of 
Kafhiawat (see cupjarAt], to which were added the 
small communities which grew up around the 
khankadhs of individual Safi saints who drifted in 
to India before the Ghirid conquest, especially in 
the Pandjab and the Ganges valley. After the Ghirid 
conquest of Dihli, dating inscriptions remain in 
Arabic regularly until towards the end of the 7th/ 
13th century, when they are replaced by Persian; 
non-historical epigraphs tend to remain in Arabic 
somewhat longer, and of course Arabic persists up 
to the present day for Kur?dnic quotations on mosque 
and tomb inscriptions. This does not, however, 
apply to the sultanates of Bengal, where the preferred 
language of dating inscriptions remains in Arabic 
until Mughal times. In late Mughal times, in north 
India Urd&i inscriptions appear beside Persian. 
Away from Dihli, there are many bilingual and 
trilingual inscriptions, especially in the Deccan 
(Persian/Sanskrit, Persian/Mar&thi, Persian/Kan- 
nada, etc.); there are a few inscriptions in the Deccan 
regions in Dakhni [¢.v.]. Not infrequently the date 
is written in Arabic words in a Persian inscription; 
and often the Arabic, and to a less extent the Persian, 
is grammatically incorrect. The date in north Indian 
inscriptions is regularly expressed in Hidjri years, 
except for a few inscriptions of the time of Akbar 
and Djahangir which use the Din-i ahi [g.v.] system, 
or are dated by regnal years. In the Deccan, various 
solar calendars are occasionally used, especially the 
Shuhtir san (well studied by Marie Martin, in an 
unpublished M.A. thesis of the University of Colo- 
rado) in the ‘Adil Shahi sultanate of Bijapur, and 
a Fasli san in Golkonda and under the Nizdms of 
Haydarabad. In Mysore under Haydar ‘Ali and 
Tipai Sultan, the Mawdddi era is used. For these 
eras, see TA’RIKH. 

The scripts in use are the common Kific, naskh, 
thulth, and nasta‘lik. Kific is used only in the earliest 
dating inscriptions, and retained long after its 
period of active use in Kur’Anic quotations. Naskh 


and thulth are in common use for both Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions all over India, with some 
regional modifications. Nasta‘liz is regularly used 
for Persian inscriptions in and after the Mughal 
period, and for inscriptions in Urdd. Of the regional 
styles, the most striking is that of Bengal, where 
the vertical strokes of alif, kaf and lam are much 
elongated and spaced evenly across the length of 
the inscription, leaving the significant parts of the 
remainder of the letters to occupy the lowest quarter 
or third of the band; sometimes the tails of final 
or detached min or ya? are so disposed in the top 
part of the inscription to produce the “bow and 
arrow” effect. A similar style is seen also on some of 
the coins of Djawnpur. Elaborate fughrds fall more 
in the domain of farmans and other such documents 
rather than in public epigraphs, although they are 
certainly known in ceramic tile inlay and in pietra 
dura in Mughal buildings; but simpler fughrds, in 
the square seal-script, are not uncommon, consisting 
usually of repetitions of the names Muhammad or 
‘Ali, or both, or the Aalima, None of these seal-script 
inscriptions approaches the complexity of the 
Iranian examples. Simple dating inscriptions are 
usually unadorned; but many mosque inscriptions, 
starting with the maksidra arches of the first stage 
of the Masdjid Kuwwat al-Islam in Dihll, are en- 
graved against an arabesque [g.v.] pattern also 
carried in relief on the ground. The finest example 
of this, however, is a dating inscription of the 
governor Tughril from a lost building at Bihar 
Sharif. Similar arabesque patterns may also set off 
inscriptions in tilework or painted plaster, and 
occur also on coins of the Mughal period [see sixKa]. 
Many inscriptions are of a high order of calligraphic 
excellence, and the names of many calligraphers in 
many regions of India are recorded. 

The information which the inscriptions provide 
for the historian is sometimes very valuable; at 
times, they furnish the only sources for doubtful 
points of dynastic chronology; they supply missing 
details from the literary histories, or enable con- 
fusing points to be resolved where the other docu- 
ments are in conflict; they enable more complete 
lists to be made of rulers’ families, of the local 
nobility or court and town officials; and they are 
a valuable source of information on the history of 
the buildings on which they are found (subject to 
the reservation on their authenticity referred to 
above). Indirectly, too, their location enables the 
political status of border regions at certain confused 
times to be determined, such as the regions in dispute 
between the Malwa and Djawnpur sultanates 
(g.vv.), or the Rayéiir d0°ab [see xinp. History]; in 
many cases, an inscription is the only evidence for 
a fort or stronghold having been occupied by a 
particular power at any time. Even when rulers 
and governors are known from chronicles, the 
inscriptions often provide essential information on 
details of their careers, their promotions and post- 
ings, their achievements, even on their families. 
Tomb-inscriptions frequently mention their sub- 
ject’s birthplace, and thereby provide evidence for 
the extent of immigration and for the settlement 
pattern of foreign groups. 

Administrative and economic details contained 
in or implied by the inscriptions can also be in- 
valuable: information on details of departments, 
names of offices, and designations of office-holders; 
on the imposition or remission of taxes, and their 
varied application to certain classes or trades; on 
the nature and conditions of grants of land, both to 
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holders of an i&{4* (g.v.] and to charitable institutions 
such as mosque or madrasa as wakf (g.v.]; on land 
cultivation or irrigation (well inscriptions, or records 
of repairs to tanks and dams, often refer to the 
amount of land intended to be irrigated) ; on regional 
boundaries; on markets. Records on works of public 
utility may include a schedule of expenses or the 
wages to be paid to employees. Geographical details, 
including distances, occur in inscriptions relating 
to roads and bridges, which also provide information 
on their builders—besides recording the correct 
forms of place-names, which seem singularly liable 
to corruption by copyists of the chronicles. Building 
inscriptions often indicate the cost of construction 
as well as details of the architects; an unusual in- 
scription in the tomb of Hishang Shah at Manda 
(g.v.] records a tribute by visiting Mughal architects 
of the family of master-builders who were later 
responsible for the Tadj Mahall. Gun inscriptions, 
as well as prescribing essential instructions on the 
quantity of charge and shot required, frequently 
provide information on gun founding and the gun- 
founders—often Turks or Europeans—involved in 
the industry. 

The literary contribution of the inscriptions must 
not be overlooked, Many inscriptions are in verses 
composed ad hoc, some of considerable beauty and 
skill; but it must be admitted that the verse of a 
lot of inscriptions is no better than doggerel. This 
is especially the case with verses containing a chrono- 
gram, where taste is often sacrified in favour of 
ingenuity, There are occasional quotations from 
well-known Persian poets, but frequently the authors 
are local poets not otherwise recorded, Specimens of 
Dakhni poetry are preserved in some Deccan in- 
scriptions. Some prose inscriptions also evince 
literary merit, and may contain traditions not found 
in the usual collections of ahddith, such as the saying 
ascribed to Jesus in the Djami* masdjid of Fathpur 
Sikri (Persian), or the variations on a tradition 
(Arabic) in the mosque inscriptions of Bengal, 
basically: “The Prophet, God's peace be upon him, 
said ‘He who builds a mosque to God, for him God 
builds a kasr in Paradise’. Sentiments expressed 
range from strict and self-conscious rectitude through 
quietist mysticism to wistful nostalgia. 

There is also the linguistic contribution of in- 
scriptions, The occurrence of local words (Hindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gudjarati, Urdad and Dakhni in 
particular) is useful in reconstructing the history 
(and social conditions of use) of Indian languages. 
Bilingual inscriptions provide evidence on the extent 
of use of local languages and their place in communi- 
cation of official instructions to the public, and the 
status of a particular local language in a border area; 
this is especially the case in the Deccan, where 
Muslim inscriptions in Kannada, Marathi and 
Telugu are not uncommon besides the usual Persian 
and Dakhni. 

The Indian sub-continent has been fortunate in 
the attention which has been paid to Muslim in- 
scriptions for well over a century. Hundreds are 
recorded in orientalist publications, besides those in 
specialist journals devoted to epigraphy alone; and 
India has been well served by highly competent 
Government Epigraphists appointed specially to 
oversee Arabic and Persian inscriptions, of whom 
Ghulam Yazdani and Ziauddin Desai are pre- 
eminent. The work of exploration, interpretation 
and publication is still active. 

Bibliography: A complete bibliography would 
be enormous in view of the great corpus of Indian 


Muslim epigraphs published so far. Inscriptions 

which relate to particular regions of India are 

listed under regional articles on History. In the 
19th century epigraphs were mostly published, 
usually with translations and notes, in JASB. 

From 1907 the invaluable Epigraphia Indo- 
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independence of India and Pakistan. Pre-EJM 

inscriptions are listed in J. Horovitz, A list of 
the published Mohamedan inscriptions of India, in 

EIM (1909-10). Since the cessation of EIM, 

Muslim inscriptions of India have appeared in 

Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supple- 

ment, and valuable comments appear also in 

Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. Articles and 

studies are recorded in Creswell, Bibliography, 

and its Supplement, and in Pearson and Supple- 
ments. Many of the earlier EJM articles collect 
the epigraphs of individual sultans, but recent dis- 
coveries have rendered many of these out-of-date. 

V.S. Bendrey, Studies in Muslim insoriptions, 

Bombay 1944, extracts some historical informa- 

tion from epigraphs published in EJM to that 

date, but since the author knew no Arabic or 

Persian many significant details were not appre- 

ciated, and the work suffers from the limitation 

of its corpus. There is a valuable chapter on 

Arabic and Persian epigraphy in the Deccan by 

Z. A. Desai in H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi 

(eds,), History of medieval Deccan, ii, Hyderabad 

1974. (J. Burton-Pace) 

KITABKHANA [see MAKTABA] 

KITAMIYYA [see sHADHILIYYA] 

KITFIR, one of the most common names for the 
biblical Potiphar in Islamic tradition. It is prob- 
ably a corruption of Fitfir, based upon an early 
scribal error. Other forms of the name based on 
confusions of similar letters in Arabic script are 
Kitfin, Kit‘in, and Kittin. The form Kitfir is fre- 
quently corrupted further to Itfir (so generally in 
Tabari, Tha‘labi, Zamakhshari, Baydawi, and 
others), and in some manuscripts Itfin. He is given 
the patronymic Ibn Ruhayb (also Ibn Rubayb and 
{bn Rabit in mss.), There is considerable confusion 
regarding his name, and Tabari, for example, uses 
several forms, Kisa7i alone calls him Kitifar, which 
is closest to the original Hebrew. In the Kur?an, he 
is merely referred to by his title al-*Aziz (XII, 30, 51). 

Kitfir was the treasurer of Egypt. Because he 
immediately discerned Yisuf's [g.v.] fine qualities, 
he is considered one of the three most insightful 
individuals (afras al-nds) in the judging of men, 
along with Shu‘ayb’s daughter, who asked her father 
to hire Misa, and Abi: Bakr, who chose ‘Umar as his 
successor (Tabari, Tha‘labi, Zamakhshari, Baydawi). 

Several reflections of the Haggadic Potiphar are 
found in Muslim legends. Kitfir dies after Yisuf’s 
release from prison. Yisuf in most Muslim sources 
marries Ksitfir’s wife and finds her a virgin. This is 
never explained by the fact that Kitfir was a eunuch, 
as is common in the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
{based on a later interpretation of Bibli. Heb. 
sdris), but rather that he was a homosexual as in 
some Jewish midrashim (comp. Tabari, i, 396, with 
Sota, 13b, and Genesis Rabba, \xxxiii, 3). According 
to Kisa*I, Kitfir had been unable to have sexual 
relations with his wife because he was an alcoholic 
(Sanndb), Yiisuf’s marrying Kitfir's wife probably 
reflects the association of Potiphar with Potiphera 
(Gen. xli, 45) in the midrash. 

Kitfir is a minor character about whom little is 
related in Islamic tradition. 
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1. Near East. Stele from Aswan, 263/876. Archaic type of script (Photo. Goult). 





2. Near East. Umayyad mosaic inscription in the Kubbat al-Sakhra, Jerusalem (Photo, K. A. C, Creswell), 
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3. Near East, Umayyad inscription. Milestone of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(Photo. M. Van Berchem), 
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4. Near East. ‘Abbasid Kilfic type. Egyptian stele, 204/819 
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to. Near East. Cursive script type. Grave inscription (561/1166) from the 
cemetery of al-Bab al-Saghir, Damascus (Photo. Kh. Moaz). 
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11. Near East. Ayyibid naskhi type, citadel of Jerusalem, 610/1213 (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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tz. Near East. Mamlaik naskhi type. Ordinance of 889/1484 at Tripoli (Photo. Van Berchem), 
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13. Near East. Type of Ottoman script which is still very close to Mamliik naskhi. Inscription 
(943/1536-7) of the Bab al-Nazir at Jerusalem (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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14. Spain. Almeria. Epitaph of a shaykh. 528/133. Kific. 
(Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes @’ Espagne, No. 137). 
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15. Spain. Granada. Fragments of the inscription commemorating the foundation of the Medersa. 750/1349. 
Andalusian cursive. (Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, No. 172). 
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r6. Turkey. Tile inscription in the courtyard of the Uggerefeli Mosque, Edirne. Ca. 850/1446-7. 





17. Turkey. Inscription over the entrance to the Mosque of Bayezid II in Edirne, Engraved on stone and painted, 
Reportedly designed by the famous calligrapher Shaykh Hamd Allah, Dated 893/1488. 
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18 Turkey. Inscription on a public fountain (¢eskme) in Edirne. Engraved on white marble. Dated 1080/1669-70. 
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19. Iran. Persepolis. Inscription of the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla in the 
Tachara, dated 344/955-6. Simple Kific. 





20. Iran. Zaware, inscription of minaret, dated 461/1068-69, 
Reads: sannat ihdd wa-sittin wa-arba‘ mia, Floriated Kific (After Athar-i Iran, i [1936], 309). 





21. Transoxiana. Tashkent Museum: inscription of Ma’miin b. Ma’min from Urgandj, 401/roro-r1. 
Simple KOfic of; Khdrazm, 
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Tran. Radkan (Neka), Mazandaran Province. Tomb of Mubammad b. Wandarin, 407-411/1016-17 to 1020-1. 
Plaited Kific. Reads: wa-furigha minhu sanata ikda Sashar wa-arba‘ mi?a min al-hidjra. 
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23. Iran. Rasgit (Resget), Tomb of Hormizdyar. Inscription over entrance. 
Late Floriated Kific: 6th/r2th century. Bismillah. 





24. Afghanistan, Sar-i Pul. h nee of Yahya b. Zayd, known as Imam-i Khurd. Late §th/r1th century. Floriated and 
Plaited Kific, Reads: .., bin Ahwas fi wilayat Nasr bin Sayydar fi ayyam al-Walid b. Yasid laSanahum [Allah]. 
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25. Afghdnistan. Shah-i Mashhad. Madrasa of Malika Mu‘azzama, daughter of Ghiyath al-Din Mubammad. Late 6th/ 
r2th century. Bordered Kitic with geometrical elements. (After Casimir and Glatzer, East and West, xxi [1971], Fig. 8). 
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26. Afghanistan. Dawlatabad, nr. Balkh; lower frieze of minaret, 502/1109-10. 
(As in Y. H. Safadi, Islamic calligraphy, fig. 45; Photo Joséphine Powell, Rome), 
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27. Iran. Imam-zide Karrar, Buziin: plaster mihrab, dated 528/1133-34. Early Naskhi. 
(Reproduced after M. Bement Smith, The Imamzade Karrar at Buzun, in AMI, vii [1935], Pl. U, fig. 2). 
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28. Iran. Isfahan, mikvab of Oldjeytii in Masdjid-i Jami‘. 
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29. Iran, Sirdjan, stone minbar of the Muzaffarid Ahmad; Tughra 

script (Naskhi derivative with extended verticals) dated 789/1387-8. 

(Photo Paul Fox, School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London), 
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30. India. Inscription from Ambir fort in Victoria and Albert Museum, London (reproduced by permission of Keeper, 
Indian Section). 1196/1781-2. Nasta‘iik, with unrelated graffiti in Tamil. Last line is an obscure chronogram. 
(Publication by J. Burton-Page forthcoming). 
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Bibliography: The principal Arabic 
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in Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

(B. Hever - N, A. Stituman) 

KITHARA, KITARA, a musicalinstrumentof 
the lyre family. lt first appears in Arabic literature 
on music in the 3rd/oth century to denote a Byzantine 
or Greek instrument of this type. It was made up 
of a richly-decorated rectangular sound box, two 
vertical struts fastened together by a yoke and 
strings which were left free at their greatest width. 
Ibn Khurradadhbih in his A. al-Lahw (ed. I. A. 
Khalifé, Beirut 1969, 19) and in his account ap- 
pearing in the Murtdj al-dhahab of al-Mas‘idi 
(viii, 91 = § 3216) says concerning the Aithdra: 
“They (sc, the Byzantines) have the l@rd which is 
a rabab (sc. viol), which is made from wood and has 
five strings; they also have the kithdéra with twelve 
strings", Al-Kh”4razmi in his Mafatth al-‘ulaim 
writes that “the lar (lyra) is the sandj (harp) in 
Greek; the Ritdéra is one of their instruments, and 
resembles the funbdr (lute with a long neck)’. The 
approximation of the two instruments in the sources 
corresponds indeed to reality, because the /érd and 
hithdéva were two variations of the same instrument 
type in vogue since classical times and up to the 
first centuries of Islam. The lar@ was a smaller 
instrument played by beginners and by amateurs, 
whereas the kithdva was the instrument for profes- 
sionals who towards the Islamic period used it to 
show off a virtuosity frequently displayed freely, 
It is possibly to this that a musical aphorism alludes, 
this figuring infer alia in the Adab al-faldsifa of 
Hunayn b. Ishak, the Risdla fi adjzd? khabariyyat 
al-masiki of al-Kindi, the K. al-Lahw of Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih and the Risdla fi 'l-masihi of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’; “A philosopher (Orpheus, according to 
fbn Khurradadhbih), having heard the sounds of a 
kithara, said to his disciple, ‘Take me along to this 
musician, and possibly he wil! give us the benefit of 
a noble image’. But when they came upon him, they 
heard an unmetrical rhythm and a defective tune. 
So the philosopher then said to his disciple, ‘The 
sooth-sayers assert that the raven’s voice portends a 
nian’s death; if this is true, then the sound from this 
musician portends the raven's death’’’. 

It seems that, at a later period, the term is used 
to denote a different instrument, the guitar, since 
this is the state of affairs in the K. al-Imta* wa 
'LintifaS, where the hildr is one of the 32 instruments 
described in the second chapter (ms. Madrid, Res. 
246). In the same realm of ideas, we believe that 
the name of the North African lute, the Awitra, 
derives from the interpretation of the Aithdra evolved 
by the authors of the 3rd/9th century who compared 
it to the funbir (lute with a long neck) or to the 
murabbaS (lute with a quadrangular sound box). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. Suttoan) 

KITMAN [see KHARIDJITES; TAKIYYA] 

KITMIR [see AsHAB AL-KAHF]. 
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KIYAFA 


AL-KIYA a.t-HARRASI, SHAMS at-ISLAM 
“IMAD av-DIN ABU 'L-HASAN ‘ALI 5. Munam- 
MAD B. ‘ALI Aq-Tasari, known especially as al-Kiya, 
jurisconsult of the Shafi school and Ash‘ari 
theologian, a dialectician known in his days as 
one of the best practitioners of the art of disputation, 
(The nisba al-Harrisi = “a preparer of the food 
called harisa", wheat and meat pounded together 
and cooked.) A class-mate of al-Ghazali and of the 
same age (they were born in 450/1058), al-Harrasi 
died in 504/r010-11, one year before al-Ghazall. 

He first studied in Tabaristan, which he left at 
the age of twenty to study under the direction of 
the Imam al-Haramayn al-Djuwayn! [g.v.) in 
Nishabiir; he was one of his most successful dis- 
ciples and became one of the most able repetitors 
(mu‘id). He excelled in the field of law, both positive 
law (fikh) as well as its theory and methodology 
(usa@l al-fikh). From Nish4bir, al-Kiya went to 
Bayhak where he taught Shafi‘! fikh; this was very 
likely after the death of his teacher Djuwayn! in 
478/1085. His class-mate al-Ghazali had gone to 
Tis to the court of the Saldjik vizier Nizam al-Mulk, 
From Bayhak, al-Kiya went to Baghdad to assume 
the chair of law in the Shafi‘! Madrasa Nizamiyya, 
a position which he kept until his death in 504/11r10- 
11. He also taught hadith, and one of his pupils in 
this field was the famous tradition-expert al-Silafi 
(ad. 576/1180-1). 

Al-Kiya was accused of IsmA‘ill sympathies and 
was in danger of losing his life, but was saved by a 
petition signed by notable scholars of Baghdad, 
among whom his older colleague and sparring-mate 
in disputations, the Hanball jurisconsult and theo- 
logian [bn ‘Aki [¢.v.]- 

Among his works, biographers cite the Shifa? 
al-murshidin, considered by Tadj al-Din al-Subki as 
one of the most excellent works in the field of 
khilaf; and the Nakd mufradat al-Imim Ahmad, 
points of law on which he differs from Abmad b. 
Hanbal. Al-Kiyd was in turn criticised by the 
Hanball Shams al-Din Mubammad b. Kudaima 
al-Makdist (704-44/1304-43), in his al-Radd ‘ala 
‘l-Kiyd al-Harrasi, as well as by the Kadi 'l-Kudat 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah, a student of Ibn Taymiyya 
(see Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, ii 438 (1. 14) and 454 (Il. 
3-4), respectively). Biographers also attribute to 
him a work on «sil al-fikh, and this is borne out by 
a discovery made by G. Makdisi of a manuscript 
in the library of the University of Ankara, several 
years ago, during a search for works on usil al-fikh. 
Indications on the title page show that this work 
of al-Kiya had three recensions: great, medium 
and small, the extant copy being the medium 
recension. The title is given as Ta‘lik fi usil al-fikh, 
and appears to be the work by the same title cited 
by Suyati in his Muzhir, i, 23. It is not to be con- 
fused with his work on usfl al-din as suggested in 
Brockelmann, GAL, S I, 674 (I. 11), @ manuscript 
of which is in the National Library in Cairo, for the 
work is definitely on usil al-fikh. 

Bibliography: GAL, 1, 390, S I, 67 (bibliog- 
raphy cited); G. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Agi! et la résur- 
gence de l'Islam traditionalisie au XIe sidcle (V* 
sidcle de I'Hégire), Damascus 1963, 216 and n. 1 
(bibliography cited), and index; idem, Muslim 
institutions of learning in eleventh-century Baghdad, 
in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 41 and passim, 

(G. Maxotst) 

KIYAFA (a.), the science of physiognomancy 
and the examination of traces on the ground. 

In their concern for the purity of race and the 
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correctness of genealogical lines, the ancient Arabs 
perfected a technique which permitted them to 
verify, and, where necessary, to research into, lines 
of parentage. This technique consisted partly in 
experience and partly in divinatory intuition, In 
primitive times, a specialised personnel maintained 
the practice: but the progressive decline, in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, of personnel skilled in cultic and 
divinatory matters led to the accumulation of 
numerous mantic disciplines in the répertoire of the 
kahin (q.v.], But there were numerous individuals 
skilled in this sphere of activity who were not 
necessarily Adhins (cf., for example, Ibn Hisham, 
115); certain tribes were noted for their practice of 
this art (the Bana Mudlidj, Khath‘am and Khuza‘a). 

Kiydfa, ancestor of the Islainic firdsa [g.v.}, 
comprised two branches: 

(i) Kiydfat al-bashar, “physiognomancy”, which has 
the object of disclosing the lines of parentage be- 
tween the child of an unknown father and his pre- 
sumed father, with a view to his legitimisation, Thus 
by virtue of traditional kiyafa, Mu‘awiya was obliged 
to recognise, as his consanguineous brother, Ziyad 
b, Abthi [q.v.]. The principle on which kiyafa is 
based is the necessary resemblance between the 
infant and his father, Certain parts of the body 
serve as points of reference, notably the sole of the 
foot, because, in most cases, the child has the same 
foot as his father (al-Mas‘id!, Muridj, iii, 338 = 
§ r22r). But these points of resemblances are not 
always evident; discovery of them requires a faculty 
of perception and a perfect memory (al-Razi, Firdsa, 
13). The acute eye for detail possessed by the Be- 
douin contributed greatly to the perfection attained 
by the Arabs in this art. 

(ii) Ktydfat al-athar, the faculty of minute observa- 
tion which the Arab displays, most notably in the 
course of everyday life. The examination of foot- 
prints permits him to find a stray animal, a fugitive 
chief, a lost path, etc.; he distinguishes the footprints 
of a man from those of a woman, those of a young 
man from those of an old man, those of a white man 
from those of a negro and those of a stranger from 
those of a local resident. He can even tell if the 
woman is a virgin or not. 

This astonishing faculty of observation and 
deduction extended to the behaviour of animals. 
The legend of the sons of Nizar, interpreting, in 
each case according to a particular point, the traces 
of a camel, on their road, and the origin of the 
honey, the roast meat and the wine offered to them 
by their host (Mas‘idi, op. cit., iii, 228ff. = § 
1092 ff.), is a perfect illustration of the minuteness 
with which the 4a*if dissected the most insignificant 
facts, 

As a spiritual faculty surpassing human intel- 
ligence, kiydfa possessed, as early as the pre-Islamic 
period, a sacred character which ensured its survival, 
as a judicial proof, in legal cases concerned with 
establishing the paternity of a child born of a slave 
(Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, al-Turuk al-hikamiyya, 
208, 195-213). Shurayh, the famous fddi, was a 
k@ if; al-Shafit wrote a Risdla fi ‘ilm al-kiyafa 
(Hadjdjl Khallfa, i, 452; ms.Siileymaniyye, Mihrimah 
Sultan, 185, 4, in Turkish). 

A product of nomadism and the milieu of the 
desert where it was applied under many different 
circumstances, kiydfat al-athar rather lost some of 
its raison d'étre in the Islamic city, where it was to 
be eclipsed by firdsa, which evolved on totally 
different principles. 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
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Leiden 1966, 370-8; Y. Mourad, La physiognomic 

arabe et le K. al-firasa de Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razt, 

Paris 1939; Mas‘idi, Muridj, iii, 333-8 = §§ 

1217-21. (T. Fann) 

KIYAMA (a.), the action of raising oneself, 
of rising, and of resurrection. The root k-w-m 
is employed very frequently in the language of the 
Kur’in. Ktydma occurs there seventy times, always 
in the expression yawm al-kiyama ‘the day of resur- 
rection”. The resurrection of bodies follows the 
annihilation of all creatures (al-fand? al-mujlak), 
and precedes the “judgment” (din), the ‘‘day of 
judgement” (yawm al-din).This will be the Last Hour 
(al-sa‘a). Al-sa‘a, yawm al-kiyama and yawm al-din, 
taken as a whole constitute one of the “necessary 
beliefs" which determine the content of the Muslim 
faith. It may be noted that the word nushér is an 
equivalent (in the Kur’in) of kiydma,. 

The works of ‘ilm al-kalam and of falsafa deal 
with the whole subject of eschatology under the 
general title of al-ma‘dd “the return", a word which 
appears only once in the Kur’in (XXVIII, 85) in 
the localised sense of “the place to which one re- 
turns", Hence very often, in learned discussions, 
the idea of resurrection will be expressed by “re- 
turn”. We may add that it would be inappropriate 
to deal with judgement as such and its modalities, 
or with retribution, under the term kiydma, In this 
respect, the present article needs to be supplemented 
by the articles reserved for al-hisdb, ‘‘the reckoning”, 
al-maSdd, al-sdSa and yawm al-din (q.vv.]. We shall 
confine ourselves here to considering (1) the suc- 
cession of eschatological events which precede and 
accompany resurrection; (2) the Kur?4nic arguments 
which demonstrate its possibility; and (3) the setting 
in perspective of the philosophico-theological prob- 
lems which arise as a result. 

I. The succession of eschatological events, 

(a) Prophetic signs. Resurrection will be pre- 
ceded by the end of the world, by “annihilation”. 
The Meccan siras are insistent on this. ‘Signs’ 
will foretell the end; ‘the earth will be shaken with 
its earthquake” and will “yield up its burdens" 
(Kur’an, XLIX, 1-2); the sky will crack, the planets 
will be dispersed, the seas ‘poured forth”, the graves 
overturned (C, 9; LXXXII, 1-4; cf. LXXXI, 1-14; 
especially LVI, 1-6, etc.); the mountains (will fly) 
like ‘tufts of carded wool” (CI, 5), etc. The Sahih of 
Muslim (viii, 179) gives a systematic list of these 
“signs”. Al-Nasafi, in his ‘A ka?id, lists five of them, 
and the Tafsir of al-Taftazini enumerates ten “major 
signs” (see the list in L. Gardet, Les grands problémes 
de ia théologie musulmanc—Dieu et la destinée de 
Vhomme, Paris 1967, 262, n. 6). 

(b) The annihilation, On that day “the Sound 
shall ring out, and a second shall follow it” (KKur?4n, 
LXXIX, 6-7). This ‘‘sound” will be the “sound of the 
trumpet’’ (LX XIV, 8), which according to tradition 
will be blown by the angel Israfil. Then there will 
not be, it is sometimes said, a single living being 
that does not die—“‘every soul shall taste death” 
(XXIX, 57). This is the final annihilation, where 
God alone remains in His absolute power, for “all 
shall perish save His countenance” (XXVIII, 88). 
In the course of time, this vision of an absolute 
fand? came to be modified. From commentary to 
commentary, the number grows of the beings who 
shall escape annihilation: not because they are 
endowed with natural immortality, but on account 
of a “principle of permanence” (kukm al-baka*) 
which the will of God shall concede to them (list 
in L. Gardet, op. cit., 264-6). 
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(c) The resurrection. When the “second blast 
of the Trumphet” has sounded, the whole of man- 
kind, long dead or annihilated in the “great fand””, 
will be revived in body, soul and spirit. “The day 
when the crier shall cry out from a nearby place, 
the day when they shall in all truth hear the cry, 
that will be the day of resurrection” (L, 41-2). 
Stress is always laid on the suddenness of this 
“return” to life, Resurrection is a rising up, the 
immediate passage, without reference to time, 
from non-life to life. 

(d) The gathering (hashr), God “shall gather” 
(L, 44; LIX, 2). He shall gather men together “‘as 
if they had stayed (in their tombs) only one hour of 
the day” (X, 45). He will gather the believers (XIX, 
85). He will gather the impious (XX, 102; XXV, 17; 
¢te.). He will gather men and djinn (VI, 130), 
men and demons (XIX, 68). He will gather the 
angels (XXXIV, 40), This is the universal gathering. 
Also taking part in this, it is decided at a later stage, 
will be those protected from fand’ by divine mercy; 
and even, according to al-Nawawl, pack-animals and 
wild animals, This will be the “standing” (al-mawhif) 
in waiting for judgement. Some traditions maintain 
that the first who will “rise and arrive at the place 
of assembly (al-makshar) will be the Prophet of 
Islam. According to the most widespread beliefs, 
the prophets, the angels and the virtuous will be 
spared the terrors of waiting. But humanity in 
general “will sweat with agony"; they will be dren- 
ched in their sweat (al-‘arak), which will “bridle” 
them, as the bit bridles the horse (cf. al-Ghazall, 
Thy@ “Suliim al-din, Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 436-7). 

The Kur4nic texts are abundantly glossed by 
hadiths (al-Bukhari, ix, 46-61; Muslim, viii, 165-210, 
etc.), A whole didactic literature is grafted on to 
this stem. For example, in al-Ghazali, ibid, the last 
book of the fourth volume, entitled Dhikr al-mawt 
wa-ma ba‘dahu, 381 ff., in particular on the yawm 
al-Riy@ma, 437-9; and the text attributed to the 
same author (wrongly, it appears), al-Durra al-fakhira 
(ed. Cairo 1347/1928). See on this subject, as indicated 
in EJ', Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 539 ff., taking 
up the “Preliminary discourse” of Sale, section 4, 
73-103 of the 1734 edition (the latter itself being 
based on Edward Pococke, Porta Mosis, ii, 235-313 
of the Oxford 1654-5 edition, which deals at length 
with Arabic passages and expressions). 

Popular imagery abounds with descriptive details 
and continually builds on the foundations of tradi- 
tion. But such imagery is irrelevant to faith. On the 
other hand, the very fact of the resurrection of the 
body is a cardinal element of the Muslim faith. A 
meta-historical and unique fact, linked, as if to an 
“opposite correlative’ (mukdbal), to the fact, also 
meta-historical, of creation. 

We may further note that the Shit beliefs refer 
to a first “return” which will precede the universal 
ressurection and gathering; only the virtuous will 
take part in it under the guidance of the Mahdi of 
the last times, This is the radj‘a (“return to life’), 
a kind of millenarianism, The RAfidis, in the early 
centuries of Islam, insisted on this. It continues to 
be one of the perspectives of Im4mism, linked to 
the “return” of the r2th Jmdm, Mubammad al-Mahdi, 
the “vanished one" (al-gha?ib), who, with this 
“first return’, will be al-Ka@im, “the riser’. The 
IsmA‘Ili “hidden sense’ has more than once trans- 
posed the foretold parousia on a gnostic and extra- 
temporal) basis. 

The Mu‘tazilis opposed the Rafidis and declared 
this first resurrection to be “vain", Al-Khayyat 
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returns to it in his refutation of Ibn al-RawandI 
ee al-Khayyat, Intisdr, ed. Nyberg, French tr. 

A. Nader, Beirut 1957, passim, in particular 95-97/ 
118- -20), The Agh‘arl reaction no longer held the 
idea of radj‘a. Sunni thought as a whole denies or 
ignores the expectation of a preliminary “return” 
of the virtuous, a golden age on earth preceding the 
day of judgement. For Sunnism, the only “return” 
is that of the last hour which will follow the “‘great 
Jana", sc. that of the resurrection (kiydéma) and of 
the gathering (hashr). 

Il, Kur’dnic arguments. As suggested by D, Masson 
(Kur*4n tr., Paris 1967, index, under ‘‘Resurrection’’), 
these arguments may be grouped around three 
themes: 

{a) A constant comparison of the creation 
(Rhalk) with the resurrection, which then ap- 
pears to be a “new creation” (Kur’an, XVII, 49; 
ef. XVIII, 48; XXI, 104; XXVII, 64) or “the 
second creation" (LIII, 47). It is the creative power 
of God which is invoked in reply to the man who 
would doubt the resurrection (XXII, 5); and to 
produce a second creation is “easy” for God (KXIX, 
19; XXX, 27). He has created man and “formed 
him harmoniously” (LXXV, 38): “Is He who has 
done these things not able to bring the dead to life?” 
(LXXV, 40; cf. LXXXVI, 5-8). 

(b) A second “sign” of the resurrection is the 
analogy of the production of vegetables and 
of fruits, and the revivification of the soil by water 
(XLI, 39; LXIII, 11). “Thus we restore life to the 
earth after its death. Observe how resurrection 
(nushGr) comes about” (XXXV, 9; cf. L, 11), “God 
...+ brings forth the living from the dead and the 
dead from the living’ (VI, 95; X, 31; XXX, 19): 
“thus we shall cause the dead to arise’ (VII, 57). 
And resurrection after death is compared to the 
day that follows the night (XXV, 47). 

(c) Finally, the example of miracles with 
reference to a dead man revived by God 
(II, 72-3 and 259). R. Blachére compares this last 
account with the Ethiopic version of the Book of 
Baruch. It should be noted that the Kur’4n does 
not speak here, like the Book of Baruch, of a waking 
after a miraculous sleep (cf. ‘the Seven Sleepers’), 
but of a new life after death. 

Ill. Prodlems posed. The most diverse ‘professions 
of faith” (‘aba?id) steadfastly proclaim the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But very soon problems of a 
philosophico-theological nature arise. The influence 
of the faldsifa is predominant. Not only the Tahdfut 
of al-Ghazill, but every Kitab al-Ma‘dd of the 
major treatises of “iim al-kalém has the intention 
of refuting them, and, for this very reason, to a 
large extent adopts their methods of examining 
problems, and sometimes their vocabulary. 

(a) The “punishment of the tomb” (‘adhdb 
al-kabr (q.v.]). First question: is there a survival of 
the soul or of the spirit? Will the predicted resur- 
rection be of the body alone, or of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit? The Kur’4n does not talk 
explicitly of a survival of the soul or of the spirit 
after death. Man dies, then is recalled to life on the 
day of resurrection. Three texts, however (XL, 45-6; 
XL, 11; III, 169-70), are advanced by the mutakal- 
limain as evidence for the “punishment of the tomb"; 
at a later stage, “the pleasures of the tomb” are 
reserved for the virtuous. In conjunction with these 
texts, there are many fadiths, recognised as authentic 
(sahih), which are quoted, such as “I take refuge 
with You against the punishment of the tomb” 
(cf. further, al-Bukb4ri, xxiii, 87; Ixxx, 37-9). The 
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punishment of the tomb and the interrogation that 
precedes it, the formulation thereby of a “first 
judgment" are mentioned in the majority of profes- 
sions of faith. The Ash‘aris accuse the Mu‘tazilis of 
denying them, ‘Abd al-Djabb4r, on the contrary, 
affirms them; he locates them, however, not im- 
mediately after the “first death”, but between the 
“two blasts of the Trumpet” (of annihilation, and of 
resurrection) that will sound at the last Hour. 
And his arguments in support of the punishment of 
the tomb are very close to the arguments habitually 
propounded by the Ash‘aris (cf. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, 
Sharh al-usil al-khamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthm4n, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 732-3). 

But what is at issue here is not the survival of a 
separate soul, by nature immortal. What is being 
discussed is a first and transitory resuscitation, at 
once corporeal and spiritual, which is not a true 
resurrection. It is not necessary, say some authors, 
that the entire body should revive; it is enough that 
some fundamental part or other, heart, kidney, etc., 
be animated afresh. Moreover, if the body has been 
completely devoured or reduced to ashes, it will not 
be difficult for God to reassemble it and restore to 
life a sufficient quantity of matter (cf. al-Ghazall, 
Iktisdd, Cairo n.d., 88-9). Besides, this survival of 
the tomb is brief. After being thus examined and 
punished (or rewarded), the man experiences ‘the 
second death”. For a resumé of the question, see 
al-Djurdjani, Sharh al-Mawakif, ed. Cairo 1325/1907, 
viii, 318. It is also declared that the prophets and 
the shuhada@? who have died fighting for God are 
excused from the interrogation and from the punish- 
ment of the tomb. 

Under various influences (Mazdaean? Christian? 
The falésifa?), or through a simple endogenous 
development, the belief in a survival of the soul or 
the spirit is developed: whether in the tomb, with, 
according to the circumstances, appropriate punish- 
ments or rewards; or in other places; or even in 
Paradise for the spirits of the prophets, of the 
shuhad@? and, according to some, of the Muslim 
children who have died before the age of reason. 
These spirits, in Paradise, are provided with a 
temporary body symbolised by “the gizzards of 
green birds’. Furthermore, an exegesis that has 
come to be accepted of Kur’4n, XVII, 84 ''the spirit 
proceeds from the commandment of your Lord”, 
points to the directly divine origin of the spirit, 
hence to its immortality (cf. al-Ghazall, al-Risdla 
al-laduniyya, the second of the short treatises linked 
together under the title al-Djawdhir al-ghawdli, ed. 
Cairo 1353/1934). 

We have here a brief revival (body and soul), 
prolonged or not by a survival of sou! or spirit, 
and what is at issue is, in any case, only a transitory 
state, The eschatological hour of the yawm al-kiydma 
and that hour alone, retains its absolute quality. 

(b) The falasifa, The “punishment of the tomb” 
could hardly be accepted in anything other than a 
metaphorical sense in the view of the falasifa in 
general. In their habitual concern to integrate all 
the articles of faith, they refrain from rejecting it, 
but interpret it according to the major frameworks 
of their anthropology. For them, in accordance with 
their Hellenistic sources, the reasoning soul, a spirit- 
ual substance, is by nature incorruptible; it belongs 
by nature to the sphere of separate substances. It 
is thus that Ibn Sina, describing the lot of souls after 
death, speaks of pleasures, or of purifications, or of 
intellectual punishments; with this explicit state- 
ment that the souls which, on earth, have taken 











pleasure only in physical enjoyments are now found 
to be irremediably deprived of them; they will be 
eternally at grips with tormenting and insatiable 
desires of lust and anger, and will draw from the 
celestial bodies the view within their imaginations 
of their torments (cf. Nadjdt*, Cairo 1357/1938, 297). 
Their “hell” is to be barred from joining the higher 
angelic world—which we may take to be the world 
of separate substances—"“where are found supreme 
happiness and accomplished splendom" (Sharh K. 
Uthaladjiyd, published by A. Badawi, in Arista 
‘ind al-“Arab, Cairo 1947, 43). It is true, the “humble 
of spirit" (buhkl), who have sought after good to the 
best of their ability, will enjoy a happiness that is 
subjectively absolute, objectively relative: an imag- 
inative, not purely intellectual happiness, and the 
celestial bodies, here too, will supply them as if 
with an additional body. Thus, according to Ibn 
Sind, for the mass of humanity, what should hold 
is that which is said in the prophetic revelation 
about the judgment of the tomb, about punishments 
and potential rewards (cf. Nadjat, 298; parallel 
texts in the Shifa‘), 

Are these spiritual torments and joys of the life 

to come connected with the yawm al-kiydéma, the 
day of resurrection of the body foretold by the Book? 
Resurrection is an article of faith too central to 
Islam to be explicitly and overtly dismissed by the 
falasifa, Their position is nonetheless highly ambig- 
uous, 
It is appropriate to set aside Aba Yfisuf Ya‘kab 
al-Kindi, ‘the philosopher of the Arabs’. He is the 
only faylaséf who explicitly maintained that philo- 
sophical research could be and should be strengthened 
and guided by prophetic revelation. Consequently, 
he professes, from a specifically philosophical point 
of view, the fact of the creation in time, and the 
possibility of the resurrection of the body; the latter 
is possible, he says, since that is what the creation 
was—thus he adopts the major Kur’anic argument 
(cf. Rasé@il al-Kindi, ed. Abi: Rida, Cairo 1369/1950, 
i, 372 ff.). In works aimed at the “simple philos- 
ophers” (see Mantik al-maghrikiyyin, ed. Cairo 1328/ 
1910, 3), Ibn Sina confines himself to affirming belief 
in the resurrection on the basis of Kur*Anic testimony: 
“The revealed Jaw (shar*) maintains, and reason 
does not deny, that the body also will enjoy pleas- 
ures’’ (or will be plunged into misery and suffering) ; 
cf, Tis* rasa@il, Cairo 1326, 114-6; analogous texts in 
the Shifa@? and Nadjat. Such is, moreover, approxi- 
mately the position of lbn Rughd. It is for the sake 
of his respect for prophecy and the revealed law 
that he opposes with such vehemence the accusations 
of the Tahafut al-faldsifa (Tahdfut al-tahdfut, ed. 
Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 580-6; see translation by 
S. Van den Bergh, London 1954, notes on vol. ii, 
203-5). 

But in fact, Ibn Rushd confines himself to a 
statement of principle, without replying to the 
arguments and objections of al-Ghazall. Now it 
seems probable that the latter was familiar with the 
esoteric treatise of Ibn Sin&, al-Risdla al-aghawiyya 
fi amr ai-ma‘dd, which was translated into Latin 
(Liber Mahad) by Andre Alpago (Venice 1546) and 
has been edited recently in Arabic by Sulayman 
Dunya (Cairo 1368/1949). In this work, Ibn Sina 
attempts to demonstrate explicitly that the resur- 
rection of the body, which he does not mean to 
deny, should be understood as a symbol or an al- 
legory which has the object of inducing the mass of 
humanity to persist in virtuous behaviour. In reality 
“it is known that the true well-being of man is 
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opposed by the very existence of the soul in his body, 
and that physical pleasures are other than true 
pleasures, and that the fact of the soul returning 
to the body would be punishment for the soul" 
(Risdla adhawiyya, 53). We can understand how 
al-Ghazali was able to accuse the faldsifa of not 
admitting in its explicit sense, and according to all 
its demands, the teaching of the Kur?4n concerning 
resurrection: this is the 2oth question of the Tahdfut 
al-falasifa, Beirut 1927, 334 ff.). 

(c) Responses and attempts at explanation 
of the Mutakallimin. Later haldm was to judge 
the falésifa much more by the esoteric treatise of 
Ibn Sind than by their statements of respect towards 
the religious law. When al-Djurdjani lists the various 
attitudes which were or could be adopted (op. cit., 
viii, 297; ef, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Muhassal, Cairo 
n.d., 169), he seems to assimilate the faldsifa to 
those ‘‘deistic philosophers” who only accept ‘‘spirit- 
ual return”, the rudja‘, in the sense found in the 
pseudographic Theology of Aristotle; while the men 
‘with certainty of truth” (muhakkikin), like al- 
Halim! or al-Ghazali for example, profess a ma‘ad 
that is both spiritual and corporal. It is in this 
sense that developments of kalam will tend to prove 
the rational possibility of the ‘return’, then of the 
‘‘gathering”, and to study its conditions. We cannot 
follow in detail the whole series of discussions, argu- 
ments, objections and responses in all their intricacy 
and multiplicity (cf. L. Gardet, op. cit., 266-9, and 
refs.). Nevertheless, we make some comments: 

(rt) Curiously enough, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(Muhassal, 170) declares that all the earlier proph- 
ets preached only the “spiritual return” and that 
it is the Kur’4n that proclaims the return of the 
body. His opponent, the Im4mi Shi Nasir al-Din 
Tas! (in the margin of the Muhassal, ibid.) states 
furthermore that the Gospel does not preach the 
resurrection of the body, and quotes Matthew, xxii, 
30 “they are like the angels in heaven”. Ibn Rushd 
(Tahdfut, 580) seems to have had a better know- 
ledge of Judaism and of Christianity. 

(2) In his Tahdfut al-falasifa (loc. cit.), al-Ghazali, 
under the heading of a third hypothesis, and in 
the form of an argument ad hominem, concedes to 
his opponents that the soul may be of a wholly 
spiritual nature and that in it alone the human 
personality may reside (in the J&kfisdd, 88, he de- 
clared that this opinion “does not accord with what 
we believe"), Even in this case, he says, the resur- 
rection of the body is still possible, and so it will 
take place, since the religious law foretells it. Also, 
he replies meticulously to three objections of a 
philosophical order (for the details of this debate, 
see L. Gardet, La pensée religieuse d’Avicenne, Paris 
1951, 87 n. 3). 

(3) Numerous explanations of the “return of the 
body” are proposed by the ‘ilm al-kalim. The 
Mu‘tazilis seem to have professed the “annihilation”, 
then the ‘return’ of substances and of “durable” 
accidents (real accidents) which are necessarily 
linked to them (see summary in al-Djuwayni, 
Irshad, ed. and tr. Luciani, Paris 1938, 211/316). 
Al-Djuwayni himself (ibid., 213/318) and al-Ghazali 
(Thtisad, 87) envisage either the “annihilation” of 
substances (and therefore of accidents which could 
not alone remain in the being), and their ‘return’; 
or the “annihilation” of accidents, then their ‘“‘re- 
turn”, the substances remaining. For al-Ghazaii, 
either hypothesis is possible (mumbhin). According 
to the followers of Ash‘arism as finally evolved, 
such as al-Razi (Muhassal, 171) and al-Djurdjini 
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(op. cit., viii, 297), either God brings back to life 
(i*dda) an “annihilated” (ma‘dim) and the “return” 
is thus preceded by a reduction to non-existence 
(Sadam), or else the return follows a total dispersion 
(tafrik), 

Discussion of these last two hypotheses led to 
developments concerning the relationship between 
substances and accidents, concerning an atomistic 
or non-atomistic view of the world, and concerning 
notions of being and of non-being. Three terms are 
constantly being repeated by the pen of the scholars: 
the being according to its first existence (mubda?), 
to the “annihilated” (ma‘dim) and to the “similar 
(mithl). For it is not a “similar”? being that returns 
on the day of resurrection, it is the being itself, the 
same one that was “annihilated''. No difference 
between the first creation (ibdd?) and the “return” 
(#a@da) is spoken of by al-Ghazalf (Iktisdd, 87-8), 
al-Razi (Muhassal, 169-70) and al-Djurdjant (Sharh 
al-Mawéhif, viii, 292, 294). Henceforward, declares 
al- Djurdjani (ibid., 293-4), the subject of the first 
creation and the subject of the return are not at all 
to be distinguished in terms of their ensemble of 
determining characteristics (mdhiyya), but only in 
terms of the essence (huwiyya) which places them 
within the being. There is between these two ‘‘sub- 
jects", that is between the thing and itself having 
“returned”, an “interference” (takhallul) of non- 
existence, which al-Ghazali and no doubt al-Razi 
on the one hand, and al-Djurdjanf on the other 
would explain rather differently, But the consensus 
continues to rest on the return to existence of the 
same being that was annihilated. 

This dialectic, subtly conducted, and originally 
devised as a reply to the faldasifa, is characteristic 
of the procedure of the “modern” mutakallimin 
(in the sense used by Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, 
Cairo n.d., 326-7, tr. de Slane, iii, 60, 62), and of 
the type of problems that they study. Also to be 
noted is their extreme sobriety in regard to tradi- 
tional and descriptive data, We have, thus, in Sunn! 
Islam, as it were two lines of development: an ex- 
pression of popular faith, employed to a large extent 
in the sermons of preachers and of a type to strike 
the imagination; and an explanatory effort at 
rational justification. Elementary manuals of a later 
period take inspiration from both one and the other. 
To this could be added various “hidden meanings” 
of Shil traditions. But in opposition to the Risdla 
adhawiyya of Ibn Sina and his allegorising theses, 
the existential reality of the basic fact of the resur- 
rection of the body has not ceased to be vigorously 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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KIYAS (ar.}, reasoning by analogy, the fourth 
source of Muslim law. 

t. In law. 

This word is derived from the Hebraic term 
hikkish, infinitive hekkesk and from the Aramaic root 
n-k-sh which signifies “to beat together”. It is em- 
ployed with reference to (a) the juxtaposition of two 
subjects in the Bible and the demonstration that 
they should be treated in the same manner; (b) the 
action of the exegete who applies the comparison 
suggested by the text; and (c) the conclusion of the 
reasoning by analogy which relies on the existence 
of a common characteristic in the “basic case” and 
the “analogous case” (J. Schacht, Origins, 99). 

In a broad sense, kiyds can indicate inductive 
reasoning (istidlal), and even deduction (istinbaf, 
istikhrddj al-hakk). It is thus that in kaldm, Riyds 
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al-gha?ib ‘Sala ‘l-shahid (Madjmi‘, i, 333) indicates 
the syllogistic procedure which consists in induction 
from the known to the unknown; it is the kiyds 
‘akli that is inspired by Greek syllogism. While the 
Mu‘tazili Abii Hashim al-Djubba?i retains this 
meaning for the Kiyds shar‘i, his disciple Abu 
‘l-Husayn al-Basri rejects it (Mu‘tamad, ii, 697). 
In the terminology of fikh, kiyds is “judicial reasoning 
by analogy”’. It is the method adopted by the Muslim 
jurisconsults to define a rule which has not been 
the object of an explicit formulation: a verse of the 
Kur’an, a hadith of the Prophet or idjma‘. It is 
kiyds fikhi or sharG, different from the former in 
the sense that it “has its own structure and its own 
complexity” (R. Brunschvig, Valeur et fondement 
du raisonnement juridique, 6x), This specific structure 
results from the particular nature of the mode of 
reasoning by analogy; the absence of a middle term 
in the primitive form of fiyds, then definition of 
an explanatory principle (“il/a) which is not a logical 
norm, but the prescription of a rule (hukm) estab- 
lished by God or His Prophet, this is the judicio- 
religious norm. The complexity of kiyds shar% 
results from the diversity of cases to be taken 
into consideration and from the detailed reflections 
of the usalis on the different procedures that may 
be adopted in the execution of kiyds shar‘i. The 
elaboration of the major treatises concerning usa 
al-fikh [g.v.] develops the notion of kiyds in a syste- 
matic manner, conferring upon it a very strict and 
elaborate form. This work leads in the work of an 
author like al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) to a much- 
expanded concept of the fourth source of law, em- 
bracing the perspective of ‘‘Greek logic and tradi- 
tional exegetical method” among the Muslims 
(R. Brunschvig, op. cit., 57). 

The problem. The establishment of fiyds as a 
new judicial source responds to the need to find 
solutions not foreseen in the texts and to define 
rules applicable to new situations, The problem of 
kiyds comes therefore to consist in determining 
“grounds of procedure’ (bawa@‘ith) which respect the 
spirit of rules dictated by the text. The putting into 
effect of kiyds shar‘i must, in consequence, appeal 
to principles of analogical deduction which enable 
the discovery in the rule of the derived case (far‘) 
of the grounds which determine the rule of the 
basis (as/). 

Like idjma‘ [q.v.], kiyds was instituted after the 
demise of the Prophet. With the death of Mubammad, 
the community of the faithful was deprived of the 
“organ of revelation” and of its political and religious 
chief. Idjma* was born of the need to ensure the 
coherence of the nascent doctrine of Islam, in the 
face of the dispersion of the believers and the pro- 
liferation of sayings attributed to the Prophet. 
The institution of idjma@* had the purpose of pre- 
serving the social and doctrinal unity of the parent- 
community (wmma). In origin and in its “summary 
and primitive” form, kiyas in ‘Irak was employed 
as a means of giving the force of law to certain 
hadiths attributed to ‘Ali which had not met with 
success (Schacht, Origins, 106-7); the extension of 
this practice may be considered not so much a 
factor of unity as of divergence. The putting into 
effect of kiyds would appear more and more to 
respond to a need for diversification and clarification 
of the divine law. Also, the risk of divergence (ikh- 
tiléf) was the essential motivation of the Shi 
opposition to the use of kiyds. The partisans of the 
Shi‘a do not accept the rule which considers that 
every mudjtahid speaks the truth (musib), a rule 
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implied by the practical application of kiyds. Never- 
theless, the continuing crop of new cases (hawadith) 
that the believer is obliged to cope with justifies in 
the view of the mudjlahid recourse to personal 
reflection, the practice of which is encouraged by 
the Kur?4n and the Sunna (Kur’an, XIII, 3; XVI, 
tr, 67; XXX, 21; XXXIX, 41; XLV, 12; cf. Ahmad 
b. Hasan Pazdawi, Usil, iii, 995). The Prophet said: 
“The study of knowledge (falab al-Silm) is a duty 
(farida) incumbent upon every Muslim; and the 
knowledge that must be studied is that of the rules 
which shed light upon the divine law” (shar“ipyat; 
Mughni, xvii, 278). Kiyds is one of the means 
whereby reflection leading to this awareness may 
be exercised. 

Development. The practice of kiyds thus comes 
to be established as a means of establishing a judicial 
ruling not provided for in the texts. However, 
reasoning by analogy is, in the view of the faithful, 
to be treated with caution, for the simple reason 
that it is exercised by a fallible being who is liable 
to error. Idjma* must therefore intervene to ensure 
the credibility and the cohesiveness of the opinions 
of the mudjtahids, Only the information provided 
by the Kur’4n and the prophetic tradition is a source 
of integral truth (ihdfa). Such is the view of al- 
Shafii (d. 204/820), who may be regarded as the 
first of the usilis. The ruling that consists in be- 
lieving that every mudjlahid speaks the truth 
(musib; Risdla, ed. Shakir, § 1330; Mughni, xvii, 
277) will authorise the specialist to make a decision 
according to that which conforms most closely to 
the divine intention. By means of kiyds, a search 
must be made, not for certainty (yakin) but the 
proof which will permit the deduction of a peremptory 
ruling (hukm kat%). Kiyds must be a determinant in 
a practical sense (midjib li 'I-‘amal; al-Sarakhsl, 
Usul, Beirut 1973, ii, 159; Mughni, xvii, 291-2), 
There is thus a need to elaborate a theory of kiyvds 
sufficiently precise for its use to confer upon tne 
specialist's decision the greatest possible integrity. 
In the practice of the Hanafi, M4likI and Shafi‘i 
schools, kiyds shar cannot provide certain know- 
ledge, it amounts only to a “strong putative prob- 
ability” (gkalib al-zann; al-Amidi, Ihkam, iii, 256; 
al-Sarakhsi, Usil, ii, 140; Mughni, xvii, 277). 

It was at a very early stage that kiyas shar% 
began to be practised. As early as the 2nd century 
A.H., Hammad b. Sulayman b. Rabi‘a, master of 
Abi Hanifa and Ibn Abi Layla, and judge at Basra, 
inaugurated its use. But the first to employ it syste- 
matically was Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767), for which 
reason the practitioners of his school are known as 
those who use reason (ashab al-ra>y) to distinguish 
them from pure traditionists (askdb al-hadith). The 
latter do not accept Aiyds except as a last resort; 
according to them, analogy is like carrion, to be 
eaten only when no other food is available” (L. 
Milliot, 135). Dawiid al-Zahirl (d. 270/884) avoided 
wherever possible reasoning by analogy, preferring 
the literal content of the Kur?4n and of Aadith. In 
the same way that he restricts the notion of idjma‘, 
he imposes limits on recourse to analogy, without 
however rejecting it absolutely. According to him, 
one must bow the head before the inexorable law 
that the finite cannot contain the infinite and admit 
analogy in some cases (L. Milliot, op. cit., 135; 
al-Sarakhsi, Usil, ii, 1x8; al-Saymari, Masd@il 
al-khilaf, f. 48a-b). With Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), the 
Zahiri school replaces kiyds with the implicit sense 
of the text (mafhim); according to this last, the 
notion of analogy is vague and arbitrary. Kiyés is 
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rejected by the Hanbalis and the Shi‘is, but adopted 
by the other schools of law. In practice, it is the 
Hanafi doctrine which prevails. 

In his Risdla on the foundations of law, al-Shafil 
provides the first stage in systematisation of the 
theory of kiyds. Having established precisely the 
role of the Kur*n, of the Sunna and of idjmda‘, he 
neatly defines that of reasoning by analogy. It is to 
him that is owed the fundamental distinction be- 
tween kiyds ‘illa or ma‘nd and hiyds shabah. The 
first bases analogy on an explanatory principle 
(Silla). This form of kiyds considers a thing according 
to its original meaning (as/). In this case, there is 
no need for disagreement. Kiyds shabah considers the 
thing in its similarity (shabah) to others; those who 
employ it may disagree (al-Shafi, Risdla, § 1334). 
Al-Amidi (d. 6321/1233), a Hanbali usali who went 
over to Shafi‘ism, is at pains not to confuse the 
ruling of the basic case (asi), with that of the derived 
case (far‘). The ruling of the former is given by the 
text of the Kur’an or of hadith or by idjmd‘; it is 
certain. The ruling of the latter is deduced (thamara 
natidja); it is putative (al-Riyds ld yufidu ghayr 
al-zann; Ihkdm, iii, 264). For this reason, the con- 
clusions of &iyds cannot in their turn provide deduc- 
tive principles (rwkn; op. cit., 277). Analogy on the 
basis of analogy is not acceptable. Such is not the 
opinion of the Mu‘tazill ‘Abd al-Djabbar, who 
adopts the Shafi‘! teaching and enlarges it, Ac- 
cording to him, “there is no difference between the 
ruling of the basic case which is known through 
explicit evidence (bi-dfirdr) and that which is known 
through discussion (istidldl); in fact, it is possible 
to extract a new ruling from the latter when there 
is a similarity between the reasons for which each of 
them is adopted. So there is not, in regard to know- 
ledge (“ilm), a need to take account of the different 
means whereby the ruling of the basic case is estab- 
lished. That which is known in an explicit manner 
may, in fact, be assimilated to that which is known 
through acquisition (al-dardri fi-hi ka ‘l-muktasab). 
The explanatory principle (“i/a) is fruitful; although 
dissociated from the basic case which has inspired it, 
it may be taken as operative, for it finds its own 
guarantee within itself. Thus, God (IV, 25) lays 
down that the punishment inflicted upon a slave 
woman should be half that applied to the free 
woman. As soon as we are aware that the reason for 
the existence of this huém is the fact of slavery (rik&), 
we may apply this ruling to the male slave. Similarly 
when we know that the reason for the prohibition 
(Kur’an, Il, 219; V, 90) of all fermented drink 
(khamr) is the existence of wine (nabidh), we shall 
forbid the consumption of wine. For the Mu‘tazili 
*Abd al-Djabbar, kivds, when applied to scriptural 
or rational material, is dependent on a similar process, 
that of intellectual effort (idjtihdd). Here the role 
attributed to the action of the subject in interpreta- 
tion of the Shari‘a is predominant. 

Foundation. The various objections raised to 
the practice of kiyds which are known to us through 
the different treatises of usil al-fikh divide into two 
types of argument: an argument of fact and an 
argument of law. 

(a) The verses of the Kur’4n and of prophetic 
tradition which forbid recourse to reasoning by 
analogy are numerous: “We have presented to you 
the Book to make all things clear” (XVI, 89), “We 
have neglected nothing in the Book” (VI, 38), 
“Your Master is not forgetful” (XIX, 64). Recourse 
to personal opinion (ra?y) to extract a ruling from 
it amounts to imputing inadequacy to the Holy 
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Book. The Prophet, in his turn, accuses of aberration 
and error those who deduce a non-existent rule 
from an existing rule (Pazdawi, Usual, iii, 991; al- 
Sarakhs!i, Us#l, ii, 120). 

(b) The argument of law consists in denying that 
legal status (kukm) may be founded on reason, The 
“raison d'étre of law" (“illa) is attained through its 
erroneously convincing nature (shubha fi 'l-asl). The 
text (mass) has never determined explicitly the 
‘properties (awsaf) which might provide a founda- 
tion for legal precepts. The latter are obligatory on 
the grounds that they result from divine decision 
{al-Sarakhsi, Usal, ii, 121; Abu ’l-Hasan Pazdawi, 
Usiil, iii, 992). Reason has no competence to exact 
that which only the All-Powerful is entitled to 
impose. The object of law is beyond reason. The 
content of a number of divine precepts cannot be 
subject to personal opinion; these ahkdm have no 
foundation other than divine decision; such is the 
case with regard to ritual ordinances (‘ibddat). The 
practice of kiyds, in substance, far from providing a 
guarantee of rectitude, can lead only to a misunder- 
standing of rules (djahdlat; al-Sarakhsi, Usai, ii, 
122). In the argument of authority there is no place 
for personal assessment. 

According to the Mu‘tazili al-Nazzim, the process 
of kiyds is far from always respecting the rational 
model, It is not compatible with reason to impose 
fasting on the menstruating woman and to excuse 
her from prayer, when she is better able to pray than 
to fast. The same applies to the prohibition laid 
upon the man against gazing at an aged free woman, 
with repulsive features, while he is permitted to 
look at an attractive young slave. It is contrary to 
good sense to cut off the hand of a petty criminal 
(sarik al-kalil), while the judicial rule spares the man 
who robs on a large scale (ghdsib al-kathir; al-Amidi, 
Thkam, iv, 9; Mu‘tamad, ii, 746). In other words, 
in ethical questions, analogy is inoperative, It has 
the effect of linking together dissimilar cases and 
dissociating similar cases, which preludes passing 
from the basic case (as!) to the derived case ( far‘); 
ef. al-Saymari, K. Masd?il al-khilaf, {. 48a. It is 
interesting to observe that the Hazmian objection 
to the principle of similitude in religious questions 
(Ibn Hazm, Ihkdm, vii, 82) is the same as that of 
al-Nazzam. Such is the criticism of Aiyds raised by 
these two authors, Classical Mu‘tazilism, as repre- 
sented by the kddi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, replies to the 
objection of ancient Mu‘tazilism in declaring that 
“neither giyds nor igmd* should, in the last resort 
to reason or to ‘agl, figure in the arsenal of judicial- 
religious thought ... as regards giyds, there is the 
need to detach, among the elements of basic prescrip- 
tion, the invariants on the basis of which giyds will 
be legitimate, if account is taken of the indication 
(amara) which specifies them” (R. Brunschvig, Ra- 
tionalité et tradition chez ‘Abd al-Gabbar, 214). The 
convincing validity (kudjdjiyya) of kiyds is, like 
that of idjma‘, based on a text; reason only inter- 
venes in order to put the analogical deduction into 
effect. 

The Shit criticism of kivds is directed against the 
diversity of opinion which is liable to result from it. 
The Kur’in condemns divergence of opinion in 
many places (IV, 82; XLII, 13; VIII, 46; XXX, 31; 
IIT, 105). A number of hadiths attack those who 
profess divergent doctrines (al-Amidi, Jhhdm, 
iv, to). 

To these objections, the scholars of kiyds reply 
in their turn with scriptural and rational argu- 
ments in favour of judicial analogy. 
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(a) God said: “Learn from this, O you who are 
clear-sighted” (LIX, 2). To learn a lesson is to as- 
sociate a thing with its “homologue” (nagir); such is 
the process of kiyds. “If you are capable of inter- 
preting dreams ..." (XII, 3); siyds does nothing 
other than interpret the rule. ‘'These verses are 
addressed to thinking people'’ (XII, 3; X, 24; cf. 
Abu "l-Hasan Pazdawi, op. cit., 995); what is more, 
the Kur’an (IV, 146) employs analogy in authorising 
ablution with sand (fayammum) when water is 
lacking. 

It is well-known that the Companions of the 
Prophet employed kiyds and dialectical discussions 
(mundgarat) and that they practised judicial con- 
sultations (mughdward!), In a general fashion, the 
partisans of kiyds appeal to the hadith where it is 
related that when the Prophet sent Mu‘adh b. 
Djabal to the Yemen as hadi, the former asked: 
“How will you reach a judgement when a question 
arises?"; Mu‘adh replied: ‘According to the Word 
ot God”.—"‘And if you find no solution in the Word 
of God?"—"Then, according to the sunna of the 
Messenger of God”.—"‘And if you find no solution 
in the sunna of the Messenger of God, nor in the 
Word ?”—"Then I shall take a decision according 
to my own opinion (adjfahidu ra?yi)". Then the 
Prophet of God struck Mu‘adh on the chest with 
his hand and said: ‘Praise be to God who has led the 
Messenger of God to a solution that pleases him” 
(Aba Dawid, Akdiya, b. 11; al-Tirmidhi, Akkam, b. 3; 
al-Darimi, Sunan, Introduction; A. J. Wensinck, 
xrvAs, in El*). 

(b) The person endowed with reason, the mukallaf, 
is naturally inclined to assess the invisible (gha?ib) 
on the basis of the perceptible tokens of experience 
(hddir). Cracks in a wall foretell! its collapse, a cloudy 
sky and fresh wind are signs of rain, etc. (al-Amidi, 
Ikkam, iv, 5). Similarly, in matters of religious law, 
kiyas puts into effect “the cause-norm association" 
(Silla-hukm) to assist the exercise of reflection on 
two similar cases, the second not being defined by 
this association. 

The nature of kiyas. According to al-Shafi‘, 
hiyds and idjtihdéd [g.v.] are two terms expressing 
a single notion; when the rule concerning a specific 
case is not dictated by a particular indication 
(daldla), this indication must be sought by a means 
conforming to truth with the aid of idjtihdd. Now 
idjtihdd is kiyds (Risdla, § 1323). The specific nature 
of kiyds is not yet detached, it is subjective opinion 
(ray), With the elaboration of the science of the 
usil al-fikh, the concepts are defined and fixed. 
Kiyds can then be defined as the method which 
consists in assimilating the derived case (far‘) to the 
basic case (asi) in virtue of their similarity with 
regard to the raison d'éire (“illa) of the norm (hukm). 
Kiyds is thus a form of reasoning which proceeds 
from particular to particular, linking a new case to 
an old case: “It cannot ... be considered as induc- 
tive reasoning, since it does not aim at applying to 
all cases of the same kind the observations made 
concerning one of them". (C, Chehata, Logique juri- 
dique et droit musulman, 20). Such is the character 
of the reasoning which concludes that in a case of 
fornication, a confession repeated four times on the 
part of the guilty party may be considered a suffi- 
cient proof of the offence. The basic case is defined 
by a Kur*4nic text which prescribes the execution 
by stoning of the guilty party in the presence of 
the four witnesses. This assimilation (fashbih) of 
ancient origin belongs to a still simplistic concept 
of ‘“illa, With the development of the theory of 
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hiyds, ‘illa takes on a more logical quality. Whence 
the penalty that reduces by half the punishment 
applied to female slaves as compared with free women 
(IV, 25); the “ila of the reduction in penalty is 
slavery. By analogy, this reduction will be applied 
to male slaves as compared with free men, Of the 
same type is the &iyds that prohibits the lending of 
dry dates or raisins at interest (ribd), on the basis of 
the prohibition of lending grain (wheat, barley), 
with the demand of eleven measures against ten. 
The reason for the prohibition is that usury is 
forbidden. 

For kiydas to be effective, four elements are neces- 
sary: (1) the appearance of a new case which causes 
a problem; (2) a basic case (as!) governed by a huAm 
defined by a text; (3) a raison d'étre of the law 
(‘illa) which can provide the line (ma‘na djdmi‘) 
justifying the assimilation of the derived case with 
the basic case. This raison d’éire is the “sign” (Salama) 
which permits the knowledge that the ruling from 
a text may be applied to a case not envisaged in 
these terms. Once this reason is known, the jurist, 
proceeding by analogy, applies the law thus moti- 
vated to the case in which he sees a similar reason 
to pronounce judgment. This is the éa‘li/ (L, Milliot, 
op. cit., 138); (4) finally, a result which is the Aukm 
applied to the derived case. Such is the prohibition 
against striking one’s parents drawn from the 
prohibition against saying to them ‘‘fie!"" (XVII, 24). 
As regards the third condition, ‘the Hanafis only 
recognise ‘illa as endowed with a “transitivity” 
(ta‘diya), that is, susceptible to being put into effect 
in a derived case on the basis of a basic case (al- 
Sarakhsi, Usial, ii, 161). The Shafi‘is, on the contrary, 
accept that an ‘illa may be intransitive (kdsira), 
intransmussible to a derived case". In reality, the 
opposition between these two doctrines depends on 
the different manner in which the ‘iia is conceived 
in relation to kukm, According to the Shafi‘is, on 
the contrary the ‘il/a is that which confers upon 
the kukm its “validity of origin”, According to the 
Hanafis, the ‘illa of the basic case justifies itself by 
the derived case (R. Brunschvig, Valeur et fonde- 
ment du raisonnement juridique, 79-80). 

From the point of view of modality, several types 
of kiyds are distinguished: (a) kiyds “illa or kiyds 
al-daldla (al-Amidl separates these two) which con- 
sists in associating (djam‘) the basic case with the 
derived case with the aid of the indication of the 
‘illa and the qualifications which the latter entails 
(cf. Ibn Kayyim, I‘ldm, i, 138-9). An example is 
the association of wine (nabidh) with alcoholic drink 
(khamr), giving as “middle term" the faculty of 
upsetting good behaviour. 

(b) Kiyds shabah is an analogy by “simple simi- 
Jarity"’ which requires no intervention of motive or 
of common indication (min ghayri dalil djdmis; 
I‘lém, i, 148). An example is the similarity estab- 
lished between the slave and the free man for the 
assessment of the diya [g.v.] when the slave is the 
responsible for the offence, and that which assimi- 
lates his compensation when he is the victim (Mu‘ta- 
mad, ii, 692). 

(c) Kiyds al-fard is a co-extensive fiyds al-‘illa 
and its contrary is kiyds al-‘aks or “reversibility”, 
“reverting to non-wasf — non-hukm” (R. Brunschvig, 
op. cit., 81; al-Amidi, Ihkam, iii, 261). Kiyas shar% 
would thus appear with idjmd* to be a decisive crite- 
tion for the interpretation of Islamic law. It permits 
the establishment of new rules. But in the extent 
to which it is a process of reasoning which excludes 
the possibility of having recourse to a purely logical 
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norm, kiyds shar belonging definitively to personal 
opinion (ray), it is for this reason limited in range. 
From this results the need to resort in certain cases 
to other methods of reasoning: istiksdn (q.v.] or 
benignitas and istislah [q.v.] or utilitas publica. 

In the modern period, the theory of hiyds is 
generally applied in the different schools which adopt 
it in the spirit of the Hanafi doctrine, Because of 
the major role accorded to personal effort by the 
Hanafi madhhab, the modern mudjtahid is generally 
eager to draw from this the norms enabling him to 
deduce new rulings; historically, the importance 
accorded to Hanafism results from the fact that the 
Ottoman empire followed the Saldjik sovereigns in 
imposing it as an official doctrine. This ascendancy, 
which prevailed over a large proportion of the 
Muslim world, had the effect of conferring upon 
the Hanafi madhhab an official status in a number 
of countries “where the majority of the native 
Muslim population follows another school, e.g. in 
Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Israel, Lebanon and Syria” 
(J. Schacht, nanarryya, in EI*, iii, 163). 
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2. In Grammar. 

In grammar, the word kiyds indicates the “norm”, 
meaning the instrument which enables the gram- 
marian to “regulate” (fdsa) the morphological or 
syntactical behaviour of a word, where this is not 
known through transmission (nak!) or audition 
(sama‘), on the basis of the known behaviour of 
another word, by means of a certain kind of analogy; 
it is synonymous with migyds (pl. makdyis). The 
term is well attested in the Kitab of Sibawayhi (cf. 
G. Troupeau, Lexigue-index, 179); Sibawayhi does 
not define it but he says that it may be bad (radi’, 
kabik), constant (mutla’ibb, mustamirr), flowing 
(djari), stable (mutamakkin) and that it is indis- 
pensable (/azim); he insists that one does not “reg- 
ulate’ a thing on the basis of that which is rare 
(kalil) or exceptional (shadhdh), but that one “reg- 
ulates” it on the basis of that which is in frequent 
use (hkathir). The expression ‘ala 'I-Riyds, which he 
often uses, indicates “according to the norm, 
normally”, 

It is the Mu‘tazili grammarian al-Rummani (d. 
384/994) who supplies the first definition of the 


term, in the K, al-Huddd (ed. M. Djaw4d, 50); 
“kiyds is the combination (djam‘) of two things, 
whence results necessarily their combination in 
principle (kukm)". 

Ibn Djinnt (d. 392/1002) devotes to hiyds five 
chapters in the K, al-Khasdis (ed. M. A, al-Nadjdjar, 
i, 109-33, 357-60, 391-9). He asserts that the Arabs 
love affinity (tadjanus) and resemblance (tashdbuh) 
and that this leads them to assimilate things that 
are close to one another, and to trace (haml) a secon- 
dary thing (far‘) to a primary thing (as/); he com- 
ments that this penchant of the Arabs for assimila- 
tion (fashbih) sometimes leads them to trace a 
primary thing from a secondary thing, and that a 
rare thing can be the “norm”, while a more common 
thing is not. As regards the links between the “norm” 
and audition and usage (ists‘mdal), he distinguishes 
four cases; (1) that which is generalised (smuftarid) 
according to the norm and according to usage; this 
is the optimum; (2) that which is generalised ac- 
cording to the norm, but exceptional according to 
usage; one adopts the word of most frequent usages; 
(3) that which is generalised according to usage, but 
exceptional according to the norm: one adopts that 
which is commonly heard (masma@‘), but does not 
“regulate” anything else according to it; and (4) 
that which is exceptional according to the norm 
and to usage; this is faulty (mardkal) and should be 
rejected (muffarah). Finally, he observes that the 
grammarians considered that that which is “regula- 
ted" according to the language of the Arabs, con- 
stitutes a part of their language, even if the Arabs 
have not used it in speech. 

In the K. LumaS al-adilla fi usil al-nakw, Ibn 
al-Anbari (d. 577/1181) subjects kiyds to a lengthy 
examination (ed. A, Amer, 44-86). He considers that 
it is impossible to do without it in grammar, since 
the latter may be defined as being the science of 
“norms’’ (makdyts) drawn (mustanbafa) from ex- 
haustive study (istikr@?) of the Arabic language, 
He defines it as the tracing of a secondary thing 
from a primary thing, by virtue of a cause (‘illa) 
which demands the application of the principle of 
the primary thing to the secondary thing. He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of kiyds, according to its basis 
upon (1) a cause to which the principle is attached; 
(2) a resemblance (shabah) other than the cause to 
which the principle is attached; and (3) a generalisa- 
tion (fard) of principle. Where the assumption 
(ikhdla) of the cause is lacking in this case, only the 
two former kinds are utilised by the grammarians. 

Al-Suyidti (d. 9121/1505), in the third chapter of 
the K. al-Iktirah fi usiil al-nahw, classifies all the 
data concerning fiyds supplied by previous gram- 
marians (ed. Haydarabad, 38-72). He divides his 
study into three parts: (x) the primary thing, on 
the basis of which one “regulates” (makis ‘alayhi); 
(2) the secondary thing, which one “regulates” 
(makis); (3) the principle; and (4) the cause that 
unites them (djami‘a). 

Finally, it should be noted that, in the K. al-Radd 
‘ala ‘l-nuhdt, the Zabiri grammarian Ibn Mada 
al-Kurtubi (d. $92/1196) objects to the use of kiyds 
in grammar and calls for its abrogation (ed. Sh. 
Dayf, 156). 

Bibliography: given in the text of the article. 
(G. Trourgav) 

KIz (r.), basically “girl, unmarried female”, 
but often used with the more restricted meanings 
of “daughter, slave girl, concubine”. It is al- 
ready found in the Orkhon inscriptions in the phrase 
his ogh!t “daughter”, as opposed to uri oghlf “‘son”, 
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and subsequently appears in most Turkish languages. | Anatolia and Kurdistan from the late 7th/13th 
Through Tiirkmen forms it passed into Iranian | century onwards, including such groups as the 
Janguages like Kurdish and Ossetian, and through | 


Ottoman usage into Balkan languages like Serbian 
and Bulgarian, often via the Ottoman technical 
expression (for which see below) #islar aghasi (see 
Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk- 
Dialecte, ii, 818-9; G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und Mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersische, iii. Tiirkische 
Elemente im Neupersische, Wiesbaden 1967, 569-70, 
No. 1601; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirleenth century Turkish, 679-80). 

In mediaeval Islamic usage, one of its denotations 
was “Christian woman”, doubtless influenced by the 
meanings “slave girl, concubine”; Djuwayni, tr. 
Boyle, i, 257, calls the Georgian King David IV 
“the son of Kiz-Malik”, i.e. son of the Queen Rusu- 
dani. Under the Ottomans, the term Nizlar A ghast 
“Agha of the maidens” was generally used to denote 
the chief of the black eunuchs in the Imperial Palace, 
more correctly entitled Dar al-Sa‘adat A ghast A gha 
of the House of Felicity", This officer was in charge 
of the sultan’s harem, and was in practice the 
principal officer of the whole palace, From the last 
years of the roth/16th century onwards, he enjoyed 
the prestige of vizierial rank, as a pasha of three 
tughs, with the title of Mushir, coming in order of 
precedence only after the Grand Vizier and the 
Shaykh al-Islam. After 995/1587 he also displaced 
the Chief of the White Eunuchs from his control of 
the awkaéf or pious endowments of the Haramayn, 
Mecca and Medina (see N. M. Penzer, The Harém,* 
London 1965, 128 ff.; I. H. Uzungarsih, Osmants 
devietinin saray teskilat:, Ankara 1945, 172 ff. and 
index; Gibb and Bowen, Jslamic society and the 
west, ijt, Oxford 1950, 76-7, 329-31). 

The element fiz also occurs in two well-known 
topographical features in the city of Istanbul and 
vicinity, First, there is the Kiz-tashi ‘“Maiden's 
stone’’, the column of the Emperor Marcian (450-7), 
in the Fatih quarter, so-called from its alleged power 
to distinguish virgins (in fact, the genuine “‘virgin's 
column” from near the Church of the Holy Apostles 
was incorporated in the Silaymaniyye Mosque, 
which rose on that church's site after 1456); see 
E, Mamboury, The tourists’s Istanbul, Istanbul 1953, 
339-40, 41, and Baedeker, Konstantinopel, Balkan- 
staaten, Kleinasien, Archipel, Cypern*, Leipzig 1914, 
180, Second, there is the Kis-kiilesi ‘‘Maiden’s 
tower", the signal station and lighthouse built on a 
rock in the Bosphorus just south of Uskiidar in the 
entrance to the Bosphorus, popularly called ‘Lean- 
der’s tower", referring to Leander’s death by drown- 
ing when trying to reach his beloved Hero (though 
this occurrence is usually located in the Dardanelles 
between Cestus and Abydos). The classical name 
for this rock was Damalis (from the wife of the 
Athenian general Chares), but the Turkish name is 
connected with the story of Mehemmed II's daughter, 
allegedly shut up there in a fruitless attempt to 
preserve her from death by snakebite (see Mamboury, 
op, cit., 496-7, and Murray's handbook for travellers 
in Constantinople, Brisa and the Troad, London 
1893, 107). 

For the social status of women in Turkey, see 
MAR?A, (C. E. Boswortn) 

KIZIL AWMADLT [see isrenprvAR oGHLU). 

KIZIL ARSLAN [see 1Lpgcizips}. 

KIZIL-BASH (1. “Red-head”). The word is 


used in both a general and a specific sense. In general, - 


it is used loosely to denote a wide variety of ex- 
tremist Shi sects [see GuuLAr], which flourished in 


Alevis (SAlawis; see A. S. Tritton, Islam: belief and 


| practices, London 1951, 83). 


The ‘Alawis were closely connected with the 
Nusayris [¢.v.] of northern Syria and Cicilia, and the 
tahtacis (takhtadjis [q.v.]), in order to protect them- 
selves from persecution by the Ottoman govern- 
ment as schismatics, later “gained the right of 
asylum under the all-embracing and tolerant um- 
brella of the Bektash!I organization” (J. Spencer 
Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 
83; see also BEKTASHIYYA). The Afstl-bash did not 
constitute a Saff order as such, but rather a religious 
sect (Abdiilbakf Gélpinarh, 2A art. Kessl-bas). The 
common characteristics of all those designated as 
hiztl-bash was the wearing of red headgear. Gélpinarh, 
op. cit., sees the hézil-bash in this respect as the 
spiritual descendants of early Shi ghulat groups 
such as the Khurramis [¢.v.], who were also known 
as the Muhammira from their practice of wearing 
red hats and robes, and even of pre-Islamic heretical 
sects of the Sasanid period, especially that of Mazdak 
(see also Browne, LHP, i, 310-13). In its specific 
sense, the word hizil-bash was a term of opprobrium 
(often Risil-bash-i awbdsh, “‘scoundrelly #istl-bash", 
etc.) applied by the Ottoman Turks to the supporters 
of the Safawid house [see $aFawrps), and adopted 
by the latter as a mark of pride. 

In Safawid usage, the term derived from the 
distinctive scarlet or crimson hat (tédj) with twelve 
gores (fark) commemorating the twelve Imims of 
the Ithni ‘Ashari Shifs, worn by the disciples 
(murids) of the Safawid shaykhs. According to Safawid 
tradition, in 893/1487 Shaykh Haydar {g.v.], in- 
structed in a dream by the Imam ‘AH, devised this 
headgear (British Museum MS, Or. 3248, ff. 21a-b). 
When Haydar first showed this “Siffl adj’, as it 
became known, to the Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun 
Hasan, the latter kissed it and put it on his head 
(if the date 893/1487-8 is correct, this story is clearly 
apocryphal, because Uzun Hasan died in 882/1478). 
His son Ya‘kb, however, refused to wear it, and 
this was the origin of the enmity between Haydar 
and Ya‘kiib which resulted in the breakdown of the 
Safawid-Ak Koyunlu alliance, After the death of 
Haydar, Ya‘kib not only forbade his subjects to 
wear the Aizll-bdsh tddj, but also tried to prevent the 
Safis of the Safawid farika from wearing it (R. M. 
Savory, The struggle for swpremacy in Persia after 
the death of Timur, in Isl., x1 (1964), 54 ff.). 

Strictly speaking (as noted by Chardin; see 
V. Minorsky, Tadhhirat al-mulik, London 1943, 
188 and n. 5), the term &tzil-bagh should be applied 
only to those Turcoman tribes inhabiting eastern 
Anatolia, northern Syria and the Armenian high- 
lands which were converted by the Safawid da‘wa 
and became the disciples of the Safawid ghaykks at 
Ardabil, However, the term was also loosely applied 
to certain non-Turkish-speaking Iranian tribes which 
supported the Safawids, for instance the tribes of 
Jalish and Karadja-digh (Siyih-kih), and Kurds 
and Lurs. The great Aistl-bdsh tribes (oymdk) were 
subdivided into as many as eight or nine clans (the 
list in Minorsky, op. cif., 16-17, is by no means com- 
plete). The most important oymdks included the 
Ustadjlis, Rimlfis, Shamlds, Dulghadirs (arabice: 
Dhu ‘I-Kadars), Takkalis, Afshars and Kadjars; 
other tribes, such as the Turkmiins, Warsiks and 
Bah4rliis, are occasionally listed among the great 
oymaks. During the reign of Shah Isma‘tl I [g.v.], 
the Shamliis were the most powerful of the ffsil-bash 
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oymdaks. The provenance of some of the great oymdks 
is clearly indicated by the name of the tribe: for 
instance, the names Shamli, Rimli and Baharla 
consist of a place-name with the addition of the 
possessive particle -/@; others, such as Afshar, 
Wars4k, and Dulghadir, are the names of old Oghuz 
tribes. The origin of some names, such as Ustadjli, 
is still obscure. 

From the middle of the oth/1sth century, Ardabil 
was the nerve centre of an extensive organisation 
designed to keep the Safawid leadership in close 
touch with its fisil-bash murids in eastern Anatolia, 
Syria and elsewhere. This organisation was controlled 
through the office of khalifat al-khulaf@t, felicitously 
called by Minorsky (op, cit,, 125) “the special secre- 
tariat for SOfi affairs”. The khalifat al-khulafa’, 
who was necessarily a hizil-bésh and usually a Turco- 
man, appointed representatives termed khalifa in 
the region in which the Safawid da‘wa was active, 
and the khalifas in their turn had subordinates 
termed pira. The presence of large numbers of fistl- 
bask Safawid supporters in eastern Anatolia con- 
stituted a serious threat to the Ottomans. In 907/ 
1502, Sultan Bayazid Il transferred large numbers 
of Shi‘is from Asia Minor to the Morea, yet in 917/ 
1511 there was another serious fistl-bdsh revolt at 
Tekke [see BAYAzip 11], and Sultan Selim I, before 
invading Iran in 920/1514, massacred 40,000 of 
them in order to secure his rear (see Savory, The 
consolidation of Safawid power in Persia, in Isl., xii 
(1965), 86-7). 

The Aizil-bash, as the murids of the Safawid 
shaykhs, owed implicit obedience to their leader in 
his capacity as their murshid-i kamil (‘supreme 
spiritual director’’). After the establishment of the 
Safawid state, the Safawid shkdhs transferred this 
pir-muridi relationship from the religious to the 
political plane, since they were now not only their 
followers’ murshid-i hdmil but their king (padishah) 
as well. As a consequence, what had formerly been 
an act of disobedience on the part of a Sifl against 
the orders of his spiritual director now became an 
act of treason against the king or a crime against 
the state, and as such, punishable by death, The term 
siifigari, “‘proper conduct for a Safi’, was extended 
to mean, “conduct becoming to a élztl-bask officer”; 
the converse, nd-sifigari, came to mean “failure to 
obey orders; rebellious or treasonable conduct”. 
As late as 1023/1614-15, for instance, when Shah 
‘Abbas put to death some fisil-bdsh who had de- 
fected to the Ottomans, the charge was nd-siifigart 
(Savory, The office of khalifat al-khulafa under the 
Safawids, in JAOS, \xxxv (1965), 501). A passage 
in the 7arikh-i ‘dlam-drd-yi ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1334/ 
1955, i, 68, where an officer is described as mard-i 
sGfi wa yakdjihat wa dawlatkhwah, makes it clear 
that being a Safi and a fisil-bésh was considered 
to be tantamount to being loyal to the shah and 
the régime. 

When the Safawid state was established in 907/ 
1501, the izil-bash constituted the military aristoc- 
racy. Since they had been largely responsible for 
bringing the Safawids to power, they considered it 
only right and proper that they should both fill the 
principal offices of state in the central administration 
and also hold the most important provincial governor- 
ships. The use of such terms to describe the Safawid 
empire as falamraw-i fisil-biésh (‘the hizil-bash 
realm") (T@rikh-i ‘Adlam-drd-yi ‘Abbdst, i, 206); 
dawlat-i histl-bagh (‘‘the kistl-bash state’) (ibid., i, 
152); and mamlikat-i kiztl-bash (‘the kizstl-bdsh king- 
dom”) (ibid., i, 523), makes it clear that, in the 








view of the fiztl-bdsh, the Taditk or Persian elements 
did not count for much in the new order of things, 
Similarly, the shih is commonly referred to as 
padishah-i kisil-bdsh, again a term which appears to 
ignore the existence of the Tadjiks altogether. 

Initially, the two principal offices of the central 
administration, that of the wikdlat and that of the 
amir al-umar@i, were both held by the same fiszil- 
bask officer. Under Jahmasp I [g.v.], the office of 
amir al-umard? declined in importance, and was 
superseded by the office of Airci-bdghi [see xOrét], 
which was also a hizil-bdsk prerogative. The govern- 
ment of the provinces of the Safawid empire during 
the early period was allotted almost exclusively to 
Rizil-bash amirs, who ruled as petty princes in their 
provinces, The provincial governors had courts which 
were replicas of the royal court, and the system of 
provincial administration in many respects resembled 
that of the central administration. These provincial 
governorships were assigned to the hizll-bdsh amirs 
as fiefs known as tiydi [q.v.). The governors, in return 
for the obligation to provide the king with a stated 
number of fully-equipped troops when required, 
were allowed to consume locally the greater part of 
the revenues collected in the provinces under their 
jurisdiction; such provinces were known as mamdlik 
or “state” provinces, 

After the conquest of Khurasin in 916/r51r0, Shah 
IsmA‘] made Hardt the second city of the Safawid 
empire, and it became the seat of one of the Safawid 
princes and frequently of the heir-apparent. The 
royal prince was placed in charge of the fisil-bash 
governor-general of Khurasan who, in his capacity 
as lala or atdbeg (“guardian”) of the prince, was 
responsible for the moral and physical welfare of his 
ward. It was his duty to see that the prince was 
trained in archery, horsemanship and the like, and 
also to see that he received his apprenticeship in 
statecraft. 

Since the hisil-bash were “no party to the national 
Persian tradition (Minorsky, op. cif., 188), their 
assumption that the principal offices of state would 
automatically fall to their lot led to immediate 
friction with the Persian elements in the administra- 
tion. The Persians, or ‘'Tadjfks” as the sisil-bdsh 
contemptuously called them, were the “men of the 
pen” who had traditionally filled the ranks of the 
bureaucracy in Iran and had provided administrative 
continuity under a succession of foreign rulers, 
Arabs, Turks, Mongols, Tatars and Turcomans, In 
the Persian view, the Aizil-bash were ‘‘men of the 
sword", and were not expected to have any know- 
ledge of statecraft, On the other hand, in the kisil- 
bash view, “‘Tadjtks"’ were fit only ‘to look after 
the accounts and diwds business. They had no 
right ... either to maintain private bodyguards or 
to command troops in the field. If Risil-bésh were 
asked to serve under a Persian officer, they con- 
sider it a dishonour”’ (Savory, The gizilbash, education 
and the arts, in Turcica, vi (1975), 169). Isma‘ll I 
attempted to maintain a balance between these 
two forces by appointing Persians to the all-important 
office of wakil, but this merely aggravated the tension 
between them, and the fisil-bdsh brought about the 
death of three of the five Persians appointed to that 
office under Isma‘il I (see Savory, The significance 
of the political murder of Mirza Salman, in Islamic 
Studies, Jnal. of the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, Karachi, iii (1964), 181-91). 

When Shah Tahmisp succeeded his father in 
930/1524, at the age of ten-and-a-half, the #fzil-bdsh 
took advantage of his youth to assume control of the 
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state, Their mystical belief in the quasi-divine nature 
of Isma‘il I as their murshid-i hdmil had been shat- 
tered by the latter's disastrous defeat at Caldiran 
{g.v.], and they now reverted to their primary loyalty 
to their tribe. This led to almost a decade of civil 
war as the great hisil-bish oymdaks tought for political 
supremacy, and between 932/1526 and 940/1533 
either individual fizil-bésh tribes or coalitions of 
tribes ruled the state. In 937/1530-1 the Takkalis 
attempted to seize the person of the gh4h, but the 
other great oymdks rallied to his defence and, in 
the ensuing fighting, large numbers of Takkalis 
were killed. The survivors fled to ‘Irik-i ‘Arab; 
some of them subsequently entered Ottoman service, 
and one of their chiefs, the renegade Ulama (Ulima), 
was involved in the rebellion of Alkas Mirza (g.v.). 
These events virtually ended the political influence 
of the Takkalii oymak. 

In 940/1533 Shah Tahmasp managed to reassert 
the authority of the crown, and for some forty years 
remained in control of affairs, but in 982/1574, when 
he fell ill, there was immediately a recrudescence of 
dissension among the fizil-ba@sk. The political situa- 
tion, however, was very different from the situation 
obtaining in 932/1526, at the outbreak of the civil 
war between the fisilbdsh tribes. The new factor 
was the introduction of a “third force” to the 
political scene in the form of Armenians, Georgians 
and Circassians, who became ghulaman-t khassa-yi 
sharifa, ‘slaves of the royal household’’. These men, 
many of whom had been taken prisoner in Tahmasp’s 
campaigns in Georgia between 947/1540-1 and 961/ 
1553-4, or were the offspring of women brought to 
Iran at that time, adopted Islam, and were given 
special training to fit them for service either in 
some branch of the administration of the royal 
household, or in one of the newly-constituted ghulam 
regiments, The ghulims, instead of being paid on a 
quasi-feudal basis like the &fisil-bask, were paid direct 
from the royal treasury, and their primary loyalty 
was therefore to the shah and not to any tribal unit. 
When therefore there was a fresh outbreak of fac- 
tionalism in 982/1574, “it was no longer a struggle 
to determine which tribe could outstrip its rivals in a 
state in which the Qizilbash tribes as a whole enjoved 
a dominant and privileged position, but whether the 
Qizilbash tribes as a whole could maintain their 
privileged position against the threat from the new 
elements in Persian society, the Georgians and 
Circassians” (Savory, Safavid Persia, in Cambridge 
History of Islam, i, 407-8). This struggle was not 
resolved during the remainder of TahmAsp's lifetime, 
or under his successors IsmA‘I! II and Sultan Mubam- 
mad Shah (gg.v.]. 

When ‘Abbas I [¢.v.] was placed on the throne in 
996/1588 by the powerful kisil-baéskh amir Murshid 
Kuli Khan Ustadjli, he realised that not only his 
personal future but the continued survival of the 
Safawid state depended on his being able to establish 
his authority over the fiztl-bash as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The Ottomans, taking advantage of histl-bash 
factionalism, had made large inroads into Persian 
territory in the west, as had also the Ozbegs in the 
east. ‘Abbas’s solution of curbing the power of the 
hizil-bash and increasing that of the ghulams, though 
successful in the short term, ultimately seriously 
weakened the military and political effectiveness of 
the Safawid state. The &izil-bash regarded the 
ghuldms with contempt, and dubbed them hard- 
oghlu, “sons of black slaves”. The ghuldms, though 
some great commanders emerged from their ranks, 
did not have a fighting élan comparable to that of 
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the his!l-bask, the only troops in the Islamic world 
who had earned the grudging respect of the Ottoman 
janissaries. Essentially heavy cavalry, the kizil-bash 
carried a formidable arsenal of weapons—bow, lance, 
sword, dagger and battle-axe; in action, the sidj 
was replaced by a helmet with mail cheek-pieces 
(Minorsky, of. cit., 32); as they charged, they set 
up a rhythmic chant of “Allah! Allah!" (Ta vikh-+ 
‘Alam-dra-yi ‘Abbasi, ii, 699). The basis of their 
fighting spirit, however, was their fierce tribal 
loyalty (ta‘assub-i oymakiyyat; ta‘assub-i fisil- 
bashiyyat). Shah ‘Abbas I was well aware of this 
and, in pursuance of his policy of curtailing the 
power of the Aisil-bash, not only reduced the strength 
of the &lzil-bdsh regiments but also deliberately 
weakened the all-important attachment of the 
kizil-bash soldier to his tribe. He did this in a va- 
riety of ways: he placed an officer in charge of a 
tribe who was not himself a member of that tribe; 
in certain cases, alleging that a particular tribe 
did not possess an officer worthy of holding the 
rank of amir, he appointed a ghulém as amir of 
the tribe; he transferred groups of men from one 
tribe to a district belonging to another tribe. The 
continuance of these policies by his successors 
ultimately undermined the military strength of the 
Safawid empire. 

In Afghanistan, there exists a substantial Shit 
minority group of histl-bash, living mainly at Kabul 
and in the high valleys of Foladi on the western 
edge of the Hazaradjit (q.v.]. These people are the 
descendants of garrison troops left behind by Nadir 
Shah [g.v.] in 1150/1738 during his Indian campaign. 
The 4icil-bash hold clerical posts in government 
offices, engage in trade or are craftsmen; in short, 
they constitute an important and_politically-in- 
fluential element in the population, Estirnates of 
their total number vary from 60,000 to 200,000 (see 
H.W. Beliew, The races of Afghanistan, Calcutta 
1880, 107; D. N. Wilber, Afghanistan, New Haven, 
Conn., 1962, 49-50; and V, Gregorian, The emergence 
of modern Afghanistan, Stanford 1969, index s.v. 
Qizil-Bash). 

As recently as 1945, the fact that the name Alsil- 
bash still had an emotive power in Adharbaydjan, 
the nerve-centre of the Safawid organisation in 
earlier times, was demonstrated by the choice of 
this name for the regular troops recruited by the 
short-lived autonomous republic of Adharbaydjan. 

Bibliography : Given in the text, For a detailed 
description of the rites and ceremonies of the 

Anatolian &kisil-bdsk, see article Kesslbas, in LA. 

For additional textual references, see G. Doerfer, 

Tiirkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neu- 

persischen, iii, Tiirkische Elemente im Neuper- 

sischen, Wiesbaden 1967, 470-2. 

(R. M. Savory) 

K1ziL-ELMA (or KIZIL-ALMA), “Red Apple” 
is an expression which occurs in written sources 
from the 16th century onwards; it also occurs in 
Turkish oral traditions from Anatolia and Adhar- 
baydj4n as well as in modern Greek, Bulgarian and 
Rumanian folklore, current to this day. It refers to 
a legendary city which was to be the ultimate goal 
of Turko-Muslim conquests, and some versions ex- 
plain the term from the resemblance between a red 
apple and the golden dome of a building—in this 
latter case it refers to a large church situated in the 
area. In the Ottoman period Kizll-Elma tended to 
be identified with the large cities associated with 
Christianity—Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna and 
Rome—which the armies of the Pddishdh were hoping 
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to conquer (see J. Deny, Les -prophéties con- 
cernant les Turcs au XVI¢ siécle, in REI, x/2 (1936), 
201-20; E. Rossi, La legenda turco-bizantina del 
Pomo Rosso, in Actes du V* Congrés international 
des Gudes byzantines, Rome 1936, 542-53). 

Another tradition, which must have developed 
before the Ottoman one, identifies Kizll-Alma with 
Daghistan, beyond Demir-Kapu. It has been sup- 
posed that this legend originated from the ceremony 
for enthroning the Shamkhal of Daghistan, in which 
the claimant to the throne is involved in throwing 
a “golden ball’*; because of this ball, Daghistan was 
called “The land of Kizil-Alma” (see Fahreddin 
Celik, Xezel-Almansn yerleri, in Ctnaraltt, Jan. and 
March 1942; Bamgicek Kirzioglu, Kars ili ve gevresin- 
dehilere gore Ksatl-Alma, in Tiirk folklor arastirmalars, 
No, 181, Aug. 1964).The idea of Kizil-Alma being situ- 
ated in Daghistan as the furthest point of Muslim ex- 
pansion has persisted in the oral tradition of Eastern 
Anatolia among the residents of Kars, Ardahan, 
Kagizman and both parts of Adharbaydjan. The 
legendary place is mentioned in the 18th century 
by two poets from the fringes of the Caucasus. The 
one, ‘Ashik Saff, speaks of it in a song composed 
to celebrate an expedition of Nadir Shah (1736-47) 
against the Russians in Daghistan (see F, Celik, 
op. cit.). But drawing on information given by a 
certain Bahram of Damascus in his geographical 
work which was translated from Latin (Nir-i 
‘Othmaniyye Library, ms. 2996), Celik suggests that 
the country of the Khazars was called Kizil-Alma 
since the 4th/roth century. 

A popular legend, which probably rose in the 
oral tradition of the Janissaries, has survived in 
written recensions. One version is dated 13 Sha‘ban 
1084/23 November 1673 and is found in the National 
Library at Ankara (“‘cénk” collection, No. 72). A 
second, dated 15 Djum4da II 1179/29 November 1765 
is in a collection of folk narratives from manuscripts 
brought together by P. N. Borotav. The narrative 
is written in the form of a letter and it combines the 
motif of ‘Kizll-Alma, the ultimate goal of the 
Ottoman conquests” with that of a Christian king 
who, having been vanquished and wounded by 
‘All b. Abi Talib, was plunged into a deep sleep, 
and is waiting for a favourable day to revive and to 
take his revenge on the Muslims. In this version of 
the legend, an attempt can be seen at an identifica- 
tion and a localisation, which has ended in contra- 
diction and anachronism, The Christian king is 
called Rum Papa “The Pope of Rome”, so Kizil- 
Alma is thus being identified with Rome. But the 
narrative also locates the same legendary place at 
Bee (Vienna), and links this legend with the account 
of the Ottoman raid carried out during the reign of 
Siileymin II in 1532 by the historical person Kasim 
Voyvoda (see P. N. Borotav, in Annuaire de l’Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1V® section, 1966-7, 
263-4). The motif of the resurrection of a king is 
certainly Christian and probably Byzantine. It is 
linked with the cycle of pseudo-prophecies at the 
end of the period of Turkish domination (Deny, 
op. cit.), but later on it must have been integrated 
into Turkish tradition. 

Oral versions of this narrative are still being told 
today. The present writer has recorded five versions 
in Turkish folklore (1) Ispartali Hakki, Kdyiimden 
geliyorum, Ankara 1971, 34-5 (the material in this 
book dates from 1916); (2) H. I. Erginol, in Gediz, 
No. 33 (1944)—cf. P. N, Borotav, in Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes, xxviii (1958), 16; (3) Kurt 
Bittel, Legenden vom Kerkenes-Dag (Kapadokien), in 
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Oriens, xili-xiv (1960), 33; (4) a version noted by 
Boratav in the villages of Han Kiy and Ak-Dere 
(Afyon province) in 1950; and (5) a version noted by 
Oguz Tansel in the village of Meyre (near Bozkir, 
Konya province). The two last versions are part of 
Borotay’s own manuscript collection and are un- 
unpublished. A Greek version from Asia Minor has 
also been recorded; it comes from a village in the 
region of Ephesus (see Dido Sotiriou, D’un jardin 
d’Anatolie, a novel translated from Modern Greek, 
Paris 1965, 22). For an Arabic version, see Yakoub 
Artin Pacha, Seize haddouta, contes populaires ra- 
contés aus Caire, Cairo 1903, 11-12. 

Bibliography: A full bibliography is provided 
by J. Deny and E, Rossi in their articles. Apart 
from works cited in the article, see for the motif 
of the Kizil-Elma Elmas Yilmaz, Kezl-Elma 
efsanesi in Ttirk folklor arasttrmalart, No. 146, 
Shi 1961. (P. N. Boratav) 

1L-IRMAK (1. “Red River”), the ancient 
Halys ("AXug) or Alys("AAug), the largest river in 
Asia Minor, It rises in the mountains which separate 
the wildyet of Siwis from that of Erzeriim, waters 
the towns of Zarra (4,530 feet high) and Siwds 
(4,160 feet high), then enters the province of Ankara 
where it meets the mountain of Ardjish and the 
Kodja Dagh range which force it to make an immense 
detour of over 160 miles. Its course is at first south- 
east, then it turns northwards, and finally it reaches 
the Black Sea below Bafra in the middle of marshes. 
It is nearly 600 miles long. Its waters, of a dark 
yellow colour when they are in flood, diminish enor- 
mously in the summer; its bed is wide and its banks 
high. Its principal right-bank tributaries are the 
Khbain-sdyu and the Delidje-Cay; those on the left 
are the Sarfimsik-Cay which flows by Kaysariyye, 
the Dewrek-Cay from Tosya, the Gék-Irmak which 
comes from the Igh4z-DAgh (the ancient Olgassus) 
and waters the town of Kastamini {9.x}. According 
to Strabo (xii, 561), the river Halys ("Ad¢) took its 
name from the mines of rocksalt, the product of 
which was exported in the form of large blocks; 
these mines thirty miles to the north of Yizghad 
(Yozgat) near the village of Sarl-K4migh, are worked 
among the red sandstone, covered with clay and 
marl of a reddish colour; this soil washed down by 
the heavy rains gives the tiver a reddish colour, 
whence its name, 

In ancient times, this river marked the boundary 
between the autochthonous peoples of Asia and 
those who had come from Europe to colonise the 
country. Herodotos (i, 72) makes it a frontier between 
Lydia and Media. It seems to have been known to 
the Arabs by its ancient name, if it is this river that 
is referred to by the name Alis in a verse of Abu 
‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri (S, de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe’, 
iii, text, 45, tr. 109, gives by mistake ‘‘Alous”, an 
error reproduced by Defrémery, Mémoires d'histoire 


orientale, ii, 221), 
Bibliography: ‘All Diewad, Diughrafiya 
lughati, 609; WHadjdif Khalifa, Djihdn-niima, 


626; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure, 538; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie a@'Asie, i, 19, 272, 639, iv, 433; Fr. 
Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, i, 183 ff. 
(CL. Huarr®) 
K1IZIL-KUM (r. “Red sand”), a desert between 
the Sir-Dary4 and Am@-Darya rivers [qq. v., and also 
KARA-xuM], falling within the modern Uzbekis- 
tan and Kazakhstan SSRs. The country is less 
uniform, especially in the central part, than in the 
Kara-Kum; the sand desert is crossed by several 
_Fanges of hills, and in some places is rocky, The Kizil- 
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Kum becomes more and more inhospitable as one | 
goes southwards. The region called Adam-Kirllghan 
(“where man perishes”) between the Ama-Darya 
and the cultivated region of Bukhara, consisting of 
sandhills (barkkdn), is considered especially unin- 
viting and dangerous. In summer, there is absolutely 
no life in the desert; in the winter, there is vegetation, 
such as the saksaul shrub, and a few springs and 
wells are visited by Kazakh nomads. Schuyler noted 
that “Kirghiz” (sc. Kazakh) nomads crossed into 
the Kizil-Kum from north of the Str-Darya on the 
river ice and returned in the spring when there 
were still ice floes in the river. Moreover, the mediae- 
val Islamic sources show that the winter, when the 
desert was carpeted with snow, was normally the 
time for military and other movements across the 
Kieil-Kum. Thus the Ghaznawid historian Bayhaki 
noted that it was the absence of snow which prevented 
the Oghuz ruler of Djand, Shih Malik, from re- 
straining the rebel in Kh’arazm Hirin and his 
Saldjik allies from invading Khurasan in spring 
426/1035 (Ta*vikh-i Mas‘idi, ed. Ghan! and layyad, 
683-4); and in the 6th/r2th century the raids of the 
Kh"4razm-Shihs to Djand and against the Kiptak 
were always made in winter [see pyanp in Suppl.]. 
At the south-eastern extremity of the Kizfl-Kum lay 
the Katwin Steppe, to the north of the Samarkand- 
Khudjand road, where in 536/1141 Sultan Sandjar 
was defeated by the Kar&-Khitay [g.v.]. In recent 
times, the desert sands have encroached on the 
cultivated fringes, and in the later roth century 
several villages on the Jower course of the Zarafghan 
river became buried in the sands. 

Bibliography: E. Schuyler, Notes of a journey 
in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja, London 1876, i, 68-9; W. Moralskiy, 
Turkestanskiy krai, St. Petersburg 1913, 25 {f.; 
F. Machatschek, Landeshunde von Russisch-Turke- 
stan, Stuttgart 1021, 286ff.; V. Peltz, 
yusnikh Kiztl-Kumov, Samarkand 1912. 

(W. Barton - C. E, Boswortn) 

KIZIL-UZEN (in Azeri Turkish “Red River"), 
the ancient Amardus, ariver which flows through 
Adharbaydjan and enters the Caspian Sea forty 
miles east of Sefid-Rid, “White River”, at its 
junction with the river Shah-Rid at Mendjil. Its 
source lies in the province of Ardilan, and it begins 
by crossing ‘Irak ‘Adjami to the north; its right- 
bank tributary is the Zandjan, on the left it receives 
the Kara-gdl at Miyane, then it runs along the 
southern slopes of Elburz, describing a great arc 
125 miles long and crosses this range through the 
defile of Ridbar and the narrow valley of Rustam- 
Abad, a kind of couloir through which rush violent 
winds from the south in winter and from the Caspian 
in summer. It was known to the Arabs as Nahr 
al-Abyad “White River" (tr. of the Persian Sefid- 
Riid) (cf. Dimashki, Cosmography, tr. Mehren, 145); 
at one time the Turks called it the Hilan (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Dithdn-numd, 304). 

Bibliography: A. Chodzko, Popular poetry of 
Persia, 479, No. 2; Fr. Spiegel, Evdnische Alter- 
thumskunde, i, 75 ff.; Rawlinson, in JRGS, x, 64; 
Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, ii, 98; H. L. Rabino, 
in RMM, xxxii, (1915-6), 262-3; Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 169; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, Nushat al-kuliib, ed. Le Strange, 217; 
M. de Kotzebue, Voyage en Perse, Fr. tr., Paris 
1819, 186 (view of the bridge of Kaplin-tagh as | 
frontispiece); Fr. Sarre, Reise von Ardebil nach 
Zendschan, in Petermann's Mitteilungen, xlv 
(1899), 215-17, (Ct. Huart) | 
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KIZIMKAZI, in full, Ktzim«Kazi-Dimpant, a 
small hamlet in south-west Zanzibar situated 
in lat. 6° 261 S, which possesses the earliest datable 
mosque in East Africa. Its mihrab has a dedicatory 
Kiific inscription recording its foundation by Shaykh 
Abi ‘Imran Misi al-Hasan Muhammad in 500/ 
1106-7. This is flanked by Kur’Anic verses and two 
inscriptions in roundels, all of great elegance. The 
nearest analogy is with a grave cover found at 
Siraf: the ensemble was either imported from there 
or executed in Zanzibar by a Sirafi mason. This 
Persian connection accords with traditions of trading 
relations attested by inscriptions in Somalia and 
by the Kilwa histories, Otherwise, the mosque is an 
undistinguished rectangular structure. H, N. Chittick 
excavated it and the adjacent site in 1960. The 
hutted settlement dates from the rrth century or 
earlier: a ruined stone house and defensive enclosures 
are probably r8th century, when, as is commem- 
orated by another inscription dated 1184/1772-3, 
the mosque and mikrdb were largely rebuilt, the 
earlier inscriptions being incorporated into the fresh 
structure. An oral tradition claims that it was the 
capital of Bakari, a 17th century Swahili ruler of 
southern Zanzibar, but this seemingly contradicts 
the archaeological evidence; the fortified residence 
and the rebuilding of the mosque are more congruent 
with the 18th century development of the eastern 
African slave trade. 

Bibliography: Chrénica dos reyes de Quiloa, 
apud J. de Barros, Da Asia, (1552), ed. A. Baiio, 
Coimbra 1932; History of Kilwa (Arabic text), ed. 
S. A. Strong, in JRAS (1895); S. Flury, The 
Kufic inscriptions of the Kizimkazi mosque, in 
JRAS (1922); H. N. Chittick, Preliminary report 
on the excavations at Kizimkazi Dimbani, in Annual 
report of the Antiquities Division, Tanganyika, 1960, 
Dar es Salaam 1962; G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
The French at Kilwa Island, 1965; idem and 
B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of the Arabic 
inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, in JRAS 
(1973); P. M. Garlake, The early Islamic archi- 
tecture of the East African coast, 1966; W. H. 
Ingrams, Zanzibar, its history and its people, 
1931; anon., Zanzibar guide, Govt. Printer, 
Zanzibar 1952; D. B. Whitehouse, Excavations 
at Sirdf, in Iran, vii (1969), 62 and pl. VIII. 

(G. S. P. Freeman-GRenvILte) 

KIZKAHAN [see x1LAt). 

KIZLAR AGHAST [see xIz]. 

KOC HISAR, a name of several towns and 
villages in Asia Minor, derived from Kodja- 
Hisar; compare such names as Kot Hisarl, Koyun 
Hisar, Koyul Hisarl, Keti Hisarl and Toklu Hisart. 
Confusion is often prevented by the addition of the 
name of the nearby provincial capital or of another 
word, eg. Cankirl Kot-Hisarl, Sherefli Kot Hisar. 
For the same reason, the toponyms of places with 
this name have been changed in recent times. 

I. Suereri: Kod Hisar! (in modern usage Sere/li 
Koghisart, centre of an ilge (previously kaga”) formerly 
called Esb-keshin, in central Anatolia nowadays 
within the #] (wildyet) of Ankara (formerly of Konya), 
8km east of the northeastern shores of the Tuz 
Gélii [g.v.]. The town is situated on the road con- 
necting Ankara with Adana via Aksaray, nowadays 
a major line of communication. The countryside 
around it is watered by a mountain stream and 
yields a varied agricultural produce; there is also 
sheep-raising. Since ancient times salt has been 
produced at Kaldirm on the Jake. In 1950 Serefli- 
koghisar town had a population of 4,458 and the 
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ilge (then called a kaza) one of 46,300, the latter 
including within its boundaries 97 villages. 
Bibliography: B. Darkot art. sv. in LA; 
F, Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegennets, Leipzig 
1924-6, i, Table 6*; Ankara il yillsgt, Ankara 
1967; 1. H. Konyalt, Sereflikoghisar tarihi, 1971. 
Il. Cawxtn! Koé HrsArl, in modern usage Cankin 
Kog Hisar, since ca, 1923 centre of an ilge (hada?) 
in the it (wildyet) of Gankan (Canktr! (g.v.], Kanghrl 
before 1925) in central Anatolia, nowadays called 
ligaz. In the 19th century it was a nahiye in the 
sandjak of Kanghrl, in the wildyet of Anadolu, and 
since 1864 in that of Kastamonu. Situated in the 
valley of the River Devrez (= Devrek) on the south- 


ern slopes of the Ilgaz Mountains at an altitude of | 


gosm, the town is an agricultural market centre, 
lying near the crossroads of the routes from Ankara 
to Kastamonu via Cankin and of that from Istanbul 
via Bolu and Tosya to Erzurum and the east. Islam- 
isation came after the conquest by the Danishmend 
amirs in ca. 468/1075. Afterwards the region became 
part of the dominions of the Isfendiy4roghlu [g.v.] 
or Djandarid dynasty of Kastamonu (Kastamint 
{g.v.]}. The Ottoman Sultan Bayazid I took it in 
795/393. After the invasion and restoration of the 
amirates in Anatolia by Timir (after 804/1402), 
Kot Hisar definitively became Ottoman territory in 
855/1451. It then became an important halting-stage 
in the Ottoman network of routes of the so-called 
“left wing” (sol kol) of Anatolia. In 1950 the town 
of Ilgaz itself had a population of 1,783, and the ilge 
(then called a kaza) one of 24,800, the latter including 
in its boundaries 76 villages. 

Bibliography: (R, Bozkurt] Osmank impara- 
torlugunda kollar ulak ve fase mensilleri, Ankara 
1966, 12, 15, 22 and map; Camere il yillsgs 1967, 
Ankara 1967; R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia. Reisen 
und Forschungen im nordlichen Kleinasien, Berlin 
1915, 69, t22f., 391, 398; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
nétz, i, 26, 198, table 26; O. Yaloin, Cankirs, 
Istanbul 1961; Y.Y(icel, Kastamonu'nun ilk fethine 
Kadar Osmanl-Candar miinasebetleri, in Tarih 
Arastsrmalart Dergisi (1963), i. 

IIT. Koéutsar (Stvas) nowadays Hafik, centre of 
an ilge in the province of Sivas situated on the old 
main road and caravan route from Sivas to Erzindjan 
(q.vv.] and the East 37 km. N.E. of Sivas on the 
right bank of the Kizil-Irmak at an altitude of 
1340 m. The population of the town in 1970 numbered 
3,156. Nearby is Lake Todurgha (Tédirge, now Kaz 
G6li or Demiryurt Géli). Kothisar is identical with 
HAflk Kal‘esi (Hawik), a stronghold of some im- 
portance during the amirate of Sivas of Kadi Burhan 
al-Din [g.v.}. In the roth century the town had a 
mixed Armenian and Turkish population. 

Bibliography: V.Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, 
Paris 1892, i, 695; B. Darkot, art. Sivas in /A, 
with list of older sources; H. W. Duda, ed. and 
tr., Die Seltschukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi, Copen- 
hagen 1959, 248 and n.b.; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
netz, ii, 2f., 1x n. x, 3, table 36; Y. Yiicel, Kads 
Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devieti (1344-1398), Ankara 
1970, 32 f., 45 f., $2, 73 
IV. Koéurskr (Marry) nowadays called Kuzil- 

tepe, the centre of an ilge of the province of Mardin 
in southeastern Turkey (Djazira) on the Zerkan 
Suyu, a tributary of the Khabar, to the south-west 
of the city of Mardin {g.v.]. Its population numbered 
16,376 in 1970. Inearly Islamic times this, Kothisar 
was called Dunaysir (Dunaysar) [9.v.]. During the 
rule of the Artukids {¢.v.], the town was an important 


The present ruins of the Ulu Djami* are a monument 
of that period (ca. 601/1204-5). At the time of Sultan 
Selim I's campaigns against the Safawids, an Otto- 
man army commanded by Bly!kll Mehmed Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Diyar Bakr, defeated a Persian force 
under Karakhan Ustadjalii near the town in 922/ 
ts16. Afterwards the whole region came under 
Ottoman rule, with Mardin as a sandjak (liwa) of 
the new e¢ydlet (beglerbegilik) of Diyar Bakr (9.v.]. 
Kothisar was a part of the add? of Mardin in 
924/1518 and remained a subdivision of that district, 
being a ndhiye of the sandjak of Mardin during the 
roth and zoth centuries and a hada? of the wildyet 
of Mardin since the Republic was founded. 

In 1766 the well known traveller Carsten Niebuhr 
visited Kothisar (“‘Kodsje hissar” in Arabic ““Gunis- 
sar” or ‘“‘Dundssar"’), finding five minarets still stand- 
ing (cf. Reize naar Arabie, Amsterdam-Utrecht 1776- 
80, li, 366-7). 

Bibliography: Dunaysar Ta?rikhki, MS by 
Hlalmish “Omer b. Durmush al-Turki, cited by 
O. Turan, Selguklular tarihi ve Tiirk-Islam mede- 
niyeti, Ankara 1965, Istanbul 1969", 283, 293, 367; 
1. Artuk, Dunaysir'da Ariukogullarinin Ulu Camii, 
in Belleien, x (1946), 167-9; A. Birken, Die Pro- 
vinzen des osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 
rot; J. S. Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia, 
London 1827, i, 378 (view of Kothisdr in 1826); 
N. Géyiing, XVI. yilzyilda Mardin sancagt, 
Istanbul r969, 18, 25 f., 30, 30, 62-72, 75, 115; 
Sdlndme-i wildyet-i Diydrbehir 1308, 13 Def<a, 
Diyarbekir 1308/1890, 127. 

V. Koéuisir also Kopya Hisar, identical with 
the Byzantine fortress of Trikokkia in the Sakarya 
region to the south-east of Iznik [g.v.]. This place 
was conquered by Sultan Orkh4n [g.v.] in 708/1308 
(7x3/x313). 

Bibliography: 1. H. Danigmend, Osmank ta- 
rihi kronolojisi, i, 8; D. E. Pitcher, An historical 
geography of the Ottoman Empire, Leiden 1972, 37; 
1. H. Uzungargil, Osmants tarihi, i, Ankara 1972°, 
tro and n. 1. (A. H. pe Groot) 
KOCI BEG, also called Géripyett Kopya 

MustarA Bec, Ottoman writer of treatises 
on statecraft. 

Koti Beg was a native of Géridje (Goréa, Korytza) 
in Macedonia. He entered the Palace service as a 
devshirme [q.v.) during the reign of Ahmed I and 
served under successive sultans until his retirement 
to his native place in the early years of Mehemmed 
IV's reign. He seems never to have served in any 
capacity outside the Palace. He gained the especial 
confidence of Murad IV and Ibrahim, and it is for 
his memoranda to these sultans that he is famous. 
He was also tutor to the historian Na‘ima [g.v.] 
(for a full biographical account see M. Cagatay 
Ulugay, /A art. Kogi Beg). 

Koti Beg’s best-known work is his Risdle, presented 
to Murad IV in 1040/1630, where he analyses the 
causes of Ottoman decline and suggests remedies. 
There are several printed editions of the work: 
Abmed Vefik Pasha (ed.), Koi beg risdlesi, London 
1279/1862-3, Istanbul 1303/1885-6; A. K. Akstit, Kogt 
bey risalesi (in Latin script), Istanbul 1939; German 
translation by W. F. A. Behrnhauer, in ZDMG, xv 
(1861), 272 ff., with comments by Fleischer in ZDMG, 
xvi (r862), 271. The work is summarised in J. von 
Hammer, GOR, v, 291. A second risdle attributed to 
Koéi Beg was apparently compiled from memoranda 
submitted to Sultan Ibrahim on that Sultan’s order, 
There is no critical edition of the work. The first 


caravan centre, and a medical school existed here. | published version is an incomplete but fairly full 
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German translation by Behrnhauer, entitled Das 
Nasthaindme, in ZDMG, xviii (1864), 699 ff., basea 
on manuscripts now in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (Mix. 477, A. F. 188, Hist. Osman. 150). The 
translator states that the author is anonymous. The 
second published edition is in A. K. Aksit, op. cit., 
78 ff. (in Latin script), based on a manuscript in 
Millet Library, Istanbul, no. 474. In a third pub- 
lished edition, based on a manuscript in Nuruos- 
maniye Library, no. 4950, the editor attributes the 
riséle to the Grand Vizier Keminkesh Kara Mustafa 
Pasha (F.R. Unat, Sadrazam Kemankes Mustafa 
Pasa ldyihasi, in TV, ii, no. 6, 443 ff.). There are 
divergences between the published versions and 
between them and other existing mss. (for details 
and discussion, see M. Cagatay Ulugay, Kogi Bey'in 
Sultan Ibrahim'e takdim ettizi risale ve arzlar, in 
Z. V. Togan'a armagan, Istanbul 1950-5, 177 ff.). 

The contents of Koti Beg's risdle presented to 
Murad IV resemble those of an earlier analysis of 
Ottoman decline, the anonymous Kitab-i miistefad, 
(ed. Yasar Yiicel, Ankara 1974) and are entirely 
conservative in outlook. The spread of corruption, 
he argued, had brought about a decline in the old 
institutions and bred disrespect for the shari‘a and 
old laws (kdndn [g.v.]). Remove corruption, restore 
respect for the shari‘a and kanin, and the Empire 
would return to its former glory. In the old days 
before the reign of Siileyman I, the sultan had 
attended the Diwdn personally. Siileyman had 
abandoned this practice. Before the year 982/1574-5 
the Grand Vizier had been independent, with no 
intermediary between him and the sultan. The 
sultan’s favourites (niidema?) had never interfered 
in affairs of state. Bribery was unknown and begs 
were never unjustly dismissed. There was strict 
control over the emoluments of Palace officials and 
they never received lands whose rightful use was as 
timars or 2¢‘dmets [(gg.v.]. 

After 982/1574-5 Palace officials and Sultan’s 
favourites were able to engineer the dismissal of 
Grand Viziers, beglerbegis and sandjak begis and 
acquire lands rightfully allocated to timariots, as 
freeholdings (temlik) or fief-holdings (pashmaklik, 
arpalik). As a result, the state lost its worthiest 


officers and no longer had the timariots available — 


for war. A similar decline occurred in the “ilmiyye 
hierarchy. After 1003/1594-5 sheykhillislams, kadi ‘as- 
kers and kdgis (qq.v.] frequently suffered wrongful 
dismissal. Muldzemets and hadi-ships were offered 
for sale, allowing ignorant men to enter the profes- 
sion. Promotion, too, had come to depend on age, 
rather than ability, In the old days, the “wemd? had 
been upright men. Because they had feared God, 
the people had feared them, and the integrity of the 
shari‘a had been preserved. 

The timar-system had underlain the Empire's 
former military strength. In 992/1584-5, however, 
Ozdemir-oghil ‘Othman Pasha had allocated timars 
to deserving re“éyd. After him, the principle was 
extended, and unworthy re@yd and Palace nominees 
had received timars, These made bad and rebellious 
troops. Few bothered to present themselves for 
campaigns. Many had contradictory berats [q.v.], 
giving rise to disputes and a decline in the respect 
due to the sultan's decrees. Finally, the abolition of 
the yidriiks and miisellems, who had acted as a 
pioneer corps on campaigns, meant that the tima- 
riots, the picked troops of Islam, now had to perform 
menial tasks. The Janissaries and other kapikulu 
corps (see orpu] had also become corrupt. It was 
again Ozdemir-oghl! ‘Othman Pasha who, in 992/ 


1584, had admitted suitable non-kuls into these 
corps, and after 1003/1594-5 this had become a 
flood. The devshirme system broke down; tradesmen 
and others secured posts lawfully due only to kuls, 
and admitted their relatives to the corps. The 
number of so-called fuls increased enormously, 
many of them retiring early without performing 
their military or other duties, and consequently 
they became a heavy burden on the treasury. 
Previously, they had resided only in Istanbul, 
Edirne and intermediate villages. They now resided 
throughout the empire, often exercising dictatorial 
powers in a region. 

The swollen number of fuls, together with a 
decline in khass-i hiimdyin lands [see KBASSA], 
which had either passed to enemies or else been 
allocated as pashmaklik, wakf or vizier’s khdss, 
meant a vastly increased burden of taxation on the 
re‘aya. The sale of tax-collecting rights exacerbated 
the situation. Excessive taxation had impoverished 
the reSayd and this, in turn, led to insufficient 
treasury revenue. This led to military weakness 
which undermined the authority of the sultan. The 
result was internal dissension and military defeat. 

Kodi Beg’s remedy for the decline was as con- 
servative as his analysis of its causes: a return to 
the imagined perfections of the era before Sileyman I. 
Bribery should be removed by restoring the in- 
dependence of the Grand Vizier and neutralising the 
influence of Palace favourites in affairs of state; 
by keeping begs in their posts without fear of unjust 
dismissal; by dismissing ignorant ‘ulema? and re- 
placing them with learned men; by distributing 
timars only to men worthy to receive them, and 
ceasing the practice of distributing timar-lands as 
pashmakiik, wakf or other form of tenure. Only 
beglerbegis should appoint timariots. They should 
make a roll-call (yoklama) of present incumbents in 
their provinces (eydlet), renewing the berdts of 
qualified timariots and removing the unqualified. 
Kuls with high pay should receive se‘dmets, thus 
creating a warrior’s fief (#ili¢) and removing a 
burden from the treasury. Able-bodied timariots 
should serve on campaigns with the number of 
retainers (djebelii) which the old kdnins specify. 
This would produce 400,000 to 500,000 troops and 
provide a counterbalance to the influence of the 
kaptkulus. Similarly, all innovations (bid‘at) in the 
Janissary and other kapikulu corps which contravene 
the old &dnins should be abolished. There should 
be a graduation (df4ma) from the Palace once in 
every seven years, and at these times the kapikulu 
corps should receive only enough recruits to replace 
dead members. Officers (d@bif) of these corps should 
never be unjustly deposed. 

Koti Beg’s second risd@le is a straightforward 
description of various state institutions and govern- 
mental practices, interspersed with political maxims. 
Its purpose was to guide the new and totally inex- 
perienced sultan, Ibrahim, and its language, in 
accordance with that ruler’s mental capacities, is 
extremely simple (see M. Tayyib Gdkbilgin, /A, 
art. lbrahim, and rsrAuim). 
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KODJA ELI, modern Turkish Kocaeli: a region 
between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara, 
covering a part of ancient Bithynia with its centre 
Izmid [9.v.] (ancient Nicomedia), and the name of 
a sandjak of the Ottoman empire. Nowadays it is 
the name of a province (il) of Turkey (population 
385,408 in 1970), with Izmit as its capital. In 1954 
the eastern part of the province Kocaeli was sep- 
arated to torm the Sakarya (Sak4rya) province with 
its capital Adapazari. Since this administrative re- 
form, Kocaeli has comprised the ilces (formerly 
kada’s) of (Izmit-) Merkez, Gebze, Kandira, Gélgiik 
(before 1936, Degirmendere) and Karamiirsel. The 
province is traversed by the main route of communi- 
cation between Istanbul and Ankara and the East, 
nowadays by the Anatolian railway (since 1873) 
and the motorway No. 1/E5. Modern industries 
have been founded along the Gulf of Izmit (Izmit 
Korfezi) in the Republican period, complementing 
the already existing ones (e.g. the Imperial Otto- 
man textile and carpet factory at Hereke). Thanks 
to the large forests prevailing in the region {in 1970 
42,1 % of the area was still considered as forest- 
land), the province became a centre for ship- 
building already in ancient times (cf. the mediaeval 
type of (rowing- and sailing) transport vessel, 
Caramusali, Turkish Karamiirsel, called after the port 
of Karamiirsel). 

The Gulf of Izmit was a base area of the Ottoman 
navy from the roth/16th century onwards. A dock- 
yard and naval establishment existed at Izmit till 
World War I. Since 1926 Gélciik has been one of 
the main bases of the modern Turkish navy. 

Kodja Eli was one of the earliest Ottoman sandjaks, 
formed during the reign of Orkhan in the years 
1327-38. Its name is derived from that of one of 
the ghdsi leaders of the first two Ottoman rulers 
Akéakodja, who with Kara Miirsel and Konur Alp 
first raided this then Byzantine region, and was 
buried on Baba Tepe near Kandira in 728/1327. 
During the Ottoman interregnum 1402-13 the 
Byzantines were able to regain their territory, but 
in r419 Timirtashoghlu Umur Beg reconquered 
Kodja Eli definitively for the Ottoman Sultan. 
Before the end of the roth/r6th century, the sandjak 
became part of the eydlet of the kapuddn pasha 
and its sandjak-begi a commander of a naval squad- 
ron. In 1867, within the framework of the new 
system of provincial administration, Kodja Eli was 
incorporated in the wil@yet of Khudawendigar [q.v.]. 
From 1888 till the end of the Ottoman period it 
became the independent sandjak (mutasarriflik) of 
Izmid, with the 5 kada’s of Adapazari, Kandira, 
Geyve, Karamiirsel and Izmid-Merkez. In ca. 1890, 
V. Cuinet (La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1894, iv, 303 ff., 
371) estimated the population of the sandjak at 
223,000, of which 129,000 were Muslims, 49,000 
Armenians, 41,000 Greeks and 2,500 Jews. 
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KOHAT (r., “mountains”), a directly-adminis- 
tered District of what was the North West Fron- 
tier Province of British India and of Pakistan till 
1955, covering some 2,694 sq. miles and with its 
administrative centre at the town of Kohat. The 
District is bounded by the Khyber Agency [see 
KHAYBAR Pass] on the north, by the Kurram and 
North Waziristan Agencies in the west, by the 
Bannii District [¢.v.] on the south, and by the Indus 
River and the ‘Isi Khél tahsil of the Pandjab on 
the east. 

The terrain of the District is that of a rugged 
tableland lying at an average of 2,000 ft., with low 
ranges of arid hills which rise to 3,000-4,000 ft., and 
with more fertile valley bottoms in which agriculture, 
sometimes by irrigation, is possible; the climate 
shows considerable variations in temperature and 
rainfall averages only 15 inches per annum. The 
region is connected with the Kabul River valley 
and the Khyber region by the Kohat Pass, called 
locally the Darra (2,866 ff.), whose control was in 
British times much disputed by the local Afridi 
tribesmen; the area round the Pass, a strip of un- 
administered territory, has for long been the site of a 
flourishing Afridi gun-making factory. An important 
commodity of the Teri village neighbourhood of 
Kohat has always been rock salt, of which there 
are extensive deposits at Bahadur Khél; until recent 
years, these were owned by the Nawdd or titular 
head of the Khatak tribes. The Government of 
India’s increase of the tax on K6h&t salt in 1896 to 
a level with that on cis-Indus salt was one of the 
pretexts for the tribal rising along the Frontier 
in 1897. 

The population of the District is essentially 
Pathan, mainly of the Bangash in the western parts, 
the Khatak (9.v.] in the eastern tracts down to the 
Indus shores, the Orakzay and Adam Khél Afridis 
in the northern parts, and the Nifzis along the 
Indus in the south of the district; of these, the 
Bangash speak the northeastern or “‘hard"’ variety 
of Pashto, and the Khatak and Niaz! the south- 
western or “soft” one (see arcHAn, iii, The Pashto 
l . 
The Khatak seem to have moved into Kébit from 
the west in the 8th/x4th century, whilst the Bangash 
entered the district in the following century as 
allies of the Khatak against the Orakzay. The 
Mughal adventurer Babur [g.v.] made his first foray 
into India in 9t0/t505 down the Kabul River valley 
to Peshawar, then into Kéhat and Banna and 
through the Deradjdat to the Indus; he scattered 
the local Pathans, and built towers of skulls of 
the slain in Kohat (Bdbur-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
230-2). In 1029/1620 the Mughal Emperor Djahingir’s 
general Mahabat Khan [g.v.] campaigned in Kohat 
against the Rdshaniyya sectaries [g.v.] amongst 
the local Pathans. 

In the early roth century, Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bann and the Deradjat came under the control of 
the Sikh ruler of the Pandjab, Randjit Singh, al- 
though Sikh authority was contested by the local 
tribes. The British envoy Mountstuart Elphinstone 
passed through Kéhat in early 1809 on his way to 
the Durrani court in Kabul, and waxed lyrical about 
the green valleys and the fruits of “Cohaut” (An 
account of the kingdom of Caubul*, London 1842, i, 
49 {f., ii, 0-2). After the downfall of the Sikh empire 
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and the annexation of the Pandjdb in 1849, the 
British penetrated through the low Khatak hills 
and K6hat to the Kurram River valley at Thal. 
The regions of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara were 
then briefly placed directly under the Board of 
Administration for the Pandjib. In 1876 these 
three northern regions of the Frontier were formed 
into the Commissionership of Peshawar. Then after 
the frontier tribal wars of the late 890s and in the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the North West Frontier 
Province was formed in roor as an administrative 
unit separate from the Pandjab, with Kohat as one 
of its four trans-Indus districts; Kohat District 
itself comprised the three faksils of Kohat, Terl and 
Hang. A road was made in rgor-2 connecting 
Peshawar and Kdhat via the Pass, and a narrow: 
gauge railway was also begun to connect Khush- 
halgath on the Indus with Kohat town, Hangd 
and Thal, thereby stimulating local trade with 
Tirah and Kabul. Kohat town had already become 
an important garrison centre from which control 
was exercised over the turbulent Pathan tribes, 
and Sir Louis Cavagnari, who for more than a 
decade had been Deputy Commissioner in K6hat, had 
built himself a fine official residence there. 

During the inter-war period, Kohat was, with 
Peshawar, Banna and other parts of the Frontier, 
the scene of disturbances caused by the political 
movement of the Khidmatgadrdn or ‘‘Redshirts” of 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar Khan. The postpartition position 
has not been greatly altered since British days. The 
District continues to be divided into three fahsils, 
with the names K6hat, Hangi and Karak; Kohat 
town is an important military base for the Pakistan 
Army and there is also a military airfield. A plan 
for a barrage across the Toi River, the “Banda 
Tanda Dam”, in order to harness flood waters, has 
long been mooted. The r96r census enumerated a 
total population for the District, including the 
attached tribal areas in the north, of 627,795, a 
45 % increase since 1951, with a population for 
K6hat town and cantonment of 75,000. 
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at-KOHEN a-‘ATTAR, Asu 't-Muna (Diwdp) 
Bs. Apl Nasr s. HarrAz at-Isri7Itt at-Hirdnt, 
Jewish pharmacist who in 658/1260 wrote in Cairo 
“for himself and his son" a pharmacopoeia under 
the title (changing slightly in the manuscripts) 
Minhddj al-dukkdn wa-dustar al-a‘ydn fi tarkib al- 
adwiya al-nafi‘a li’l-abdan, which became very widely 
spread. About his life almost nothing is known, and 
his relation to Aba Mansiir Sulayman b. Haffaz 
al-Kohén, the author of a munfakhab from which 
al-Kohén al-‘Attdr quotes, is uncertain (see Stein- 
schneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 233 £.; 
M. Plessner, in Oriens xxiii-xxiv [1970-1], 454. 
The Minhkadj has the following 25 chapters: 1. The 
duties of the pharmacist. 2. Drinks (ca. 1/6 of the 
whole work). 3. Concentrated fruit-syrups, 4. Pre- 


served fruits, 5. Pastes. 6. Electuaries. 7. Powder. 
8. Lozenges. 9. Remedies to be sucked. ro. Pills. 
11. “Hallowed substances” (iydradjat). 12. Eye- 
powder. 13. Eye-salves. 14. Pomades. 15. Oils, etc. 
16. Plaster. 17. Tooth-powder. 18. Suppositories. 
19. Compresses, settings, sternutatories. 20. Sub- 
stitutive drugs. 21. List of simple drugs. 22. Apothe- 
caries’ measures and weights. 23. Admonitions for a 
sensible way of living. 24. Professional instructions. 
25. Test of the usefulness of the simple and the 
composite drugs. At the end, the author promises a 
monograph on generally-known simple drugs, which 
was probably not written. 

Thus the work is a typical dispensatorium (akradba- 
dhin, from Greek ypapldtov via Syriac graphidhin), 
in which, after the Galenic example, the composite 
drugs (al-adwiya al-murakkaba) are grouped ac- 
cording to classes (xor& yévy). In the present work, 
the simple drugs (al-adwiya al-adwiya al-mufrada), 
usually dealt with in separate works, have equally 
been treated from certain view-points in chapters 
21, 24 and 25. The recipes are partly of the author 
himself, but the majority come from sources men- 
tioned by name. Most conspicious among the latter 
are the Dustir al-bimdristant of Ibn Abi 'l-Bayan 
{g.v.], teacher and somewhat older contemporary of 
al- K6hén al-‘Attar, and the Irshdd of Ibn Djumay‘ 
al-Isr@°ili, another pupil of Ibn Abi ‘l-Baydn. In 
the introduction, al-Kéhén claims to be the first to 
compose an extended pharmacopeia especially for 
chemists; the earlier ones, Ibn Abi 'I-Bayan's book 
included, are said to have been written for physicians 
in the traditional manner. This specialisation has 
possibly been one of the reasons for the wide dis- 
semination of the work, a second one apparently 
being the very conveniently arranged survey of the 
current measures and weights (ch, 22), which must 
have met a generally felt need. For an officially- 
regulated standard did not exist, and the units of 
measures, so countlessly varying, were overseen 
with more or less care by the mukiasib only. A third 
reason for the popularity of the work may have 
been its useful indications for the chemist’s profes- 
sion (purchase, efficient storage, cleaning, protection 
of the drugs against blight etc., chapter 24). Finally, 
the abundant use of popular Arabo-Egyptian names 
of drugs made the work easily accessible to every user. 
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KOIL {see koyt). 

AL-KOHIN [see at-KOuIn}. 

KOKBURI (see secrzctnrps). 

KOKGA [see sapaKusHAn]. 

KOMIS [see x0mts}. 

KOMOTEN [see cOmO:pyine in Suppl.]. 

KONAKERY (usual orthography, Conakry), capi- 
tal of the Republic of Guinea. 

With its site fixed in the tables of latitudes of 
Ptolemy, Konakry has only been regularly inhabited 
since the second half of the 18th century. It is 
situated on the west coast of Africa in lat. 9° 31’ N. 
and long. 13° 43’ W., and occupies three distinct 
natural sites: part of the Kaloum peninsula, the 
island of Tumbo and the archipelago of Loos. Manga 
Damba, chief of the Susu people, founded Kaporo 
there in 1780, after having subjugated the Baga 
and the Mandenyi. The Loos islands, originally 
occupied by the Portuguese (Los Idolhos), were 
occupied by Britain in 1848. After the ‘‘Mulatto 
War” of 1865-70, there were four villages, sc. Kaporo, 
Bulbinet, Tumbo and Camayenne, which were placed 
together at the time of the first French post's founda- 
tion, when the corvette ‘‘Goéland” ‘passed there on 
26 January 1887. On 1 August 1889, Conakry became 
the capital of the colony of the Rividres du Sud and 
Dependencies, and then in 1890 of French Guinea, 
of which Ballay was the first governor. 

It became the departure-point for roads into the 
interior after 1895, and then for the Conakry-Niger 
railway completed in rorq, and the town and its 
port enjoyed a rapid development facilitated by the 
filling-in of the Tumbo channel. Its vitality was 
shown by the increases of population: 13,000 in 
1899, 78,000 in 1958 and 250,000 in 1975. The Loos 
islands were attached to it in 1904, and also the 
convict settlement of Fotoba, where the Wali of 
Gumba, Tierno Aliou, leader of the revolt of the 
Houbbous, died in ror2. 

It became a Commune Mixte in 1913, with full 
powers in 19§5, and then on 2 October 1958 Conakry 
became the capital of the Republic of Guinea. It has 
1,853 m. of docks, ro hectares of platforms, a volume 
of traffic amounting to 2 1/2 million tonnes and an 
airport with a 3,300 m. runway; it is thus a lively 
industrial centre. Despite the ending to the mining 
of Kaloum’s iron deposits in 1966 and the slackening 
of the exploitation of the bauxite of Kassa, it re- 
mains the main outlet of the Fria Company, and 
also possesses many factories, including for tobacco 
and matches, furniture, tanning, shoes, plastics, 
brewing, fruit juice, etc. Since 1963 Conakry has 
had the Gamal Abdel Nasser Polytechnic Institute, 
with seven faculties, including one for medicine, 
and it also has several Ecoles Nationales (Arts and 
Crafts, Meteorology, etc.). 

The majority of the population is Muslim (71 % 
in 1955). The conversion of the Baga and Susu was 
achieved at the beginning of the roth century by 
the Yattara family, the Diulas. Christianity came 
with the Anglican mission at Fotoba in 1864, and 
the Catholic mission, which built the cathedral of 
St. Mary, in 1890. On 18 October 1897 Conakry 
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became an Apostolic prefecture, on 18 April 1920 
an Apostolic vicariate, and on 15 September 1955 
an Archidioces.The diocese contained 13,400 Roman 
Catholics in 1965, two-thirds of these in the capital. 
The strength of Islam is easily discernible from these 
figures. The main farika there remains that of the 
Kadiriyya, which resisted the penetration of the 
Tidjaniyya in the roth century under the double 
influence of the sdwiya of Touba and of the Sene- 
galese auxiliary troops of the French who adopted 
Muridism. These last built a mosque on the island 
of Tumbo, still called the Senegalese mosque. 

Despite the efforts of Malinka scholars, Wahhabism 
has remained only embryonic. One should further 
note a certain persistent strain of animism among 
the Baga population, characterised till r963 by the 
cult of the tree of Bassicole, on the isthmus of 
Tumbo, cut down then to allow the building of the 
People’s Palace at the expense of the People’s 
Republic of China. 
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KONG, corruption of Kpon, name of a place in 
the northern part of the Ivory Coast near to 
the watershed between the basins of the Comoé 
and that of the Nzi which flows into the Bandama. 
Kpon was founded in a very ancient period by the 
Senoufo of the Falafala tribe who to this day have 
retained their predominant rights over the land, 
while playing now only an unobtrusive role. 

Kong is an illustration of the advance of the 
Malinka towards the south and towards the regions 
producing gold and kola. This immigration took 
place in the period following the 16th century and 
these Dioula who supposedly came from Macina 
founded Bobo Dioulasso on their way. Having 
established themselves in Kong they were reinforced 
at the beginning of the 18th century by contingents 
of Sohondji Malinka pagans, with whose help they 
were able to police the trade-routes. There can be 
no doubt that it was at the end of the r8th century 
that a Malinka chief, Sekou Ouattara, whose family 
was linked with the inhabitants of Boron on the 
Bandama, united a group of Malinka families coming 
from the north. From Macina he passed through Dé 
near Bandiagara, Téwélé near Bobo Dioulasso, then 
Teninguera near Kong where he ousted a red-haired 
chieftain named Lassiré Gombélé, taking his place 
and establishing Islam, Lassiré Gombélé would no 
doubt have been a Mandé, ruling over the autoch- 
thonous Falafala and the Paralha (Koulango). 

Sekou Ouattara established his twelve sons so 
firmly in the villages that when his brother Famarha 
attempted to gain power, the resistance offered by 
the sons forced him to leave and to settle in Bobo 
Dioulasso, opening a long series of quarrels between 
the two cities. 

From the city of Kong the power of this Dioula 
aristocracy spread throughout the neighbouring 
country, largely as a result of the superiority of 
their cavalry. To assure themselves of a supply of 
remounts, they founded on the Bani the village of 
So fara (stallions). 

While the children of Sekou Ouattara received 
various appanages, the sixth son, Sambakari, at- 
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tempted to conquer Lobi and spent several years 
fighting interminable campaigns against the Léa, 
the Teguessié and the Dian. The authority of the 
Dioula over the land of Lobi seems to have been 
purely nominal. 

Among campaigns involving external powers, 
one was repulsed by the Tondion of Biton Kouloubali 
in £725. Also, the Ashanti army which, according 
to Bowdich, had reached as far as Kong, was defeated 
there and its leader injured by a lance-blow at a place 
which is still pointed out in the vicinity of the town. 

Abo (1720-46), the ruler of the Abron, was pursued 
by the Ashanti king Opokou Ouaré and took refuge 
in Kong, where the sovereign’s mother handed 
him over to the Ashanti who put him to death. 

With its control over the gold and kola routes, 
the city of Kong took on greater and greater im- 
portance, and the authority of the sovereigns ex- 
tended over the whole of the land from the Comoé to 
the Marahoué and, towards the Djimini in the 
south, where the Dioula had constructed terraced 
dwellings in the Sudanese style. Five mosques with 
twin pyramid-shaped minarets dominated the 
quarters of the city. 

The military power of Kong depended on con- 
tingents of pagan soldiers, But commercial prosperity 
induced the more gifted elements to turn away from 
military pursuits, to such an extent that when the 
Pallaka pagans rebelled and closed their territory 
to caravan traffic, the punitive expeditions mounted 
by Kong came to nothing, 

Although Mungo Park had heard tell of Kong, it 
was Binger who, on 20 February 1888, arrived in 
the town and stayed there until the 12th March. 
In December of the same year, Treich-Lapléne made 
the sovereign of that time, Karamoko Oule Wattara, 
sign a treaty placing Kong under French protection. 
This treaty was signed on ro January 1889 in the 
presence of Binger, who had occasion to return to 
Kong in 1892. ‘ 

Two years later, Kong was visited by Captain 
Marchand, Kpaki Bo (= “feller of the forest"), 
who had heard of the threats made by Samori 
against Kong. It was then that Lt.-Colonel Monteil 
was recalled to the area; he had been preparing to 
attempt a regrouping of forces on the Upper Nile. 
Mustering at Grand Bassam in August 1894, the 
column encountered the utmost difficulties in making 
progress. Joining battle with the armies of Samori 
in March 1895, it was forced to retreat and on 15 
May 1897, Samori razed the city to the ground and 
massacred those of the inhabitants who had not 
succeeded in escaping towards Bobo-Dioulasso. 
Only the houses of the Falafala were spared. 

In January 1898, a French detachment established 
a post there, which was soon laid under siege but 
was relieved by Commandant Caudrelier. With 
Samori captured, and peace re-established, the French 
administration invited the refugees to return. Some 
accepted, but the majority remained in Bobo 
Dioulasso, Kong was never to regain its former 
eminence. It was to remain a mere regional capital 
with some 3,000 inhabitants, and an important 
centre of Muslim proselytism, 
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Guinde par le pays de Kong et le Mossi, Paris 
1892; D. Traoré, Les relations de Samory et de 
Pdat de Kong, in Notes Africaines, xlvii (July 
1950); F. Ingold, in Hommes et destin, Académie 
des Sciences d’Outremer, 1975, 554-7; Y. Person, 
Samori, vol. iii of Bassam a Kong, IFAN, Dakar, 
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KONYA (Arabic and Turkish orthography, 
Kiniya), known in antiquity as Iconium, an im- 
portant town lying on the edge of the Anatolian 
plateau, on a diagonal line connecting the Dardanelles 
with the Taurus passes leading into Syria. 


i. History. 


Konya was, during the centuries of Arab inva- 
sion, a Byzantine military base which the attackers 
seem for this reason to have more or less delibe- 
rately avoided and circumvented, in preference 
either for Tarsus [see Tars0s] to the south or 
especially for Cappadocia by the northern routes; 
this would seem to explain the fact that the 
town is seldom mentioned in military histories. 
It is probable, however, that Konya, like other 
towns, had suffered previously in the Persian in- 
vasion, and that it occupied only a section of its 
former territory. It is difficult to describe with 
certainty its history in a period for which no archae- 
ological investigation has been performed, but the 
common and widespread re-use of older materials 
in the Saldjijk monuments would seem to indicate 
that many buildings were in ruins and the town 
only partially reconstructed, It reappears, however, 
in a better light at the time of the Turkish invasions 
of the 5th/11th century and at the time of the 
Crusaders who passed that away in 1097, The latter 
found no serviceable fortifications there, but were 
able to derive benefit from the gardens in the vicinity 
of the town. 

It was the Saldiik régime which marked the 
zenith of the history of Konya. The site, well irrigated 
in contrast to the neighbouring desert, commanded 
the southern route at a time when the Danishmendids 
(q.v.] denied the Saldjiks access to the northern 
route to the Dardanelles, and it must have found 
favour with the new masters when they became 
aware of the need for a secure political and military 
base as a focus for their still semi-nomadic peoples, 
The real development of the town dates from the 
reign of Mas‘iid (512-50/1118-55), who resolving to 
make Konya a capital, built a mosque there and 
other monuments which his successors must have 
completed. It was already a city of note when in 
1190 the German army raised in Cologne by Frederick 
Barbarossa passed through it. The progressive unifi- 
cation of Turkish Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Saldjiks evidently contributed to the prosperity of 
the capital. Besides the principal mosque, from 
about 1190 onwards the city possessed a number of 
smaller ones, as well as madrasas, khankahs [g.vv.], 
flourishing markets and reconstructed ramparts. 
The development of the power of the sultans in the 
first half of the 7th/12th century was also reflected 
in the town, where apparently social hierarchy was 
judged by the importance and height of houses 
rather than by the allocation of separate quarters 
to the various ethnic groups. In Konya there were 
evidently Greeks (with their monastery, reputedly 
dedicated to Plato), Armenians and some Jews; 
the records make few references to Turks, a term 
reserved in this context for the Turcomans of the 
plains, but rather speak of Muslims, a designation 
normally embracing both indigenous Turks, who 
in a town of this kind were largely Iranised, and 
Iranian immigrants, arriving especially in the period 
following the Kh’4razmian and Mongol invasions, 
who, besides their involvement in craftsmanship, 
were sometimes promoted to the most important 
civil posts of the régime. Three social groups deserve 
special attention, the idgish, the akhis and the 
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Sifis or dervishes. The idgiskh were a kind of militia 
recruited among the half-breed sons of indigenous 
fathers converted to Islam and married to Turkish 
women; the akhis [g.v.] were a Turkish form of the 
Muslim futuwwa [q.v.], and were to play an important 
role especially in the period of the Mongols and their 
immediate successors; as for the Siifis, there were 
a number of different orders, but, from the middle 
of the 7th/13th century the prestige of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi must have drawn numerous disciples to him, 
although this was not an organised order (that of 
the Mevlevis or Mawlawiyya, from Mevldn4/Mawlina) 
until the 8th/r4th century. Naturally, Konya also 
had a military garrison, composed to a large extent 
of slaves of Byzantine stock captured on the north- 
western marches of the kingdom. The sultans lived 
in the palaces which they had built in Konya and 
the surrounding area, The ramparts of the town had 
been extended and strengthened in the time of the 
great sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Kay Kubid [¢.v.] with 
the compulsory co-operation of the senior amirs of 
the region. The buildings erected in this period are 
studied below, but the abundance and importance 
of the mosques, madrasas, khankdhs, hospitals, 
hhans/caravanserais, etc. testify to the considerable 
development of the SaldjGk capital, which the 
present-day remains continue to evoke, in an original 
and compelling style. 

The progressive establishment of the Mongol 
protectorate over Saldjik Anatolia in the second 
half of the 7th/13th century was naturally pre- 
judicial to the importance of Konya, although in a 
slow and partial fashion. The rivalry between the 
brother sultans ‘Izz al-Din Kayka’Gs and Rukn 
al-Din Kilidj Arslan represented in fact the struggle 
between the partisans of collaboration with the 
Mongols, the naturally dominant force in eastern 
Asia Minor beyond Kayseri, and the partisans of 
resistance, whose headquarters was at Konya and 
who relied to a large extent on the Turcomans of 
the southern and western frontiers. The decline of 
central authority was accompanied by a boost to 
the prestige of peripheral Turcoman principalities 
in such a way that centres of political activity, etc. 
were transferred to new regions, to the detriment of 
Konya in particular. The episode which marked this 
evolution for the first time was the temporary oc- 
cupation of Konya in 675-7/1277-8 by the Karam4- 
nids [see KARAMAN-oGHULLARI] of the western 
Taurus, who installed there a bogus Saldjak known 
by the name of Djimri. Their independent govern- 
ment survived however until 7123/1313; but in that 
year it was definitively annexed, although the 
Karamanids did not lose their capital, henceforward 
to be situated at Laranda/Karam4n [see LARANDA]. 
The cultural and religious importance of the town 
and the relative importance of its population ensured, 
however, that it retained a certain vitality, as is 
attested by a number of buildings and pious founda- 
tions erected by Karam4nid princes and dignitaries. 
Once occupied by Bayezid Yildirim, the town was 
definitively annexed to the Ottoman state, together 
with the remainder of the Karam4nid state, in 880/ 
1475, and Ottoman documentary archives give evi- 
dence that wak/s and Saldjik and Karamanid in- 
stitutions were in general maintained there. Naturally 
in this vast empire, far removed from all the impor- 
tant areas, Konya could no longer be more than a 
provincial centre, The fact that it was under its 
walls that the Ottoman army of Reshid Pasha was 
crushed by the Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of Mubammad ‘AI, at the end of 1832, 


proves that the town could still occasionally play a 
strategic role. 

A number of travellers have visited and briefly 
described Konya. One of the most valuable accounts 
is that of Henri de Laborde, who has left us plans 
of the town as it was in 1828, a period in which 
many buildings today in ruins were still standing. 
The population of the town, which in the time of 
Cuinet (end of the 19th century), was about 50,000, 
passed the 100,000 mark in the middle of this century 
(119,841 in 1960) and has continued to increase 
slowly since then. 

Bibliography: An exhaustive bibliography of 
the geographers, travellers and historians was 
given in 1954 by Besim Darkot in his /A art. s.v. 
The most recent works include especially those 
of Ismail Hakki Konyalt, Konya tarihi, Konya 
1963, and Mehmet Onder, Mevlana sehri Konya, 
Konya 1971. See also Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968; Osman Turan, Selpuklular 
szamaninda Tiirkiye, 1971; S. Vryonis Jr., The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971; E. Eickhoff, 
Friederich Barbarossa im Orient, 1977; Faruk 
Siimer, art. KARAMAN-OGHULLARI. (CL. Canen) 


2. Monuments, 


There are some eighty monuments surviving in 
Konya, but many are so heavily restored that only 
fragments of decoration survive of the first founda- 
tion. An example is the Hoca Hasan Mescid, ca. 
1200, Major buildings lost but recorded include the 
bedesten. The number of houses and konaks dating 
from the 18th to the 2oth centuries is declining rapidly, 
but the private Koyunoglu Museum survives. A study 
of relative documents was made by f. H. Konyali, 
Konya ftarihi, Konya 1963, and of ceramics by 
M. Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen seldschukischer 
Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, Tubingen 1976. His da- 
tings are bere accepted unless otherwise stated, while 
an asterisk indicates buildings dated by inscriptions. 

Walls and palaces. The walls were destroyed 
within living memory. C. Texier, Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1882, and others recorded the wealth of antique 
and Saldjik decoration incorporated in them, 
especially in the vicinity of the 108 towers, including 
fabulous beasts, a decapitated Hercules and extensive 
verses, all of which were gilded. The grandeur of 
the city is confirmed by the ruined kiosk of KIlldj 
Arslan II (1155-92), which was once a square chamber 
clad in ceramics with balconies carried on large 
consoles above a vaulted hall. Illustrated in F. Sarre, 
Der Kiosk von Konya, Berlin 1936, it is situated in 
the citadel area which has yet to be excavated in 
depth and where such remains of the dale as exist 
are attributed by Konyal to 618/1221, although it 
was founded in 569/1173. 

Mosques and complexes. Adjacent is the Alaeddin 
Cami begun by Kayka’is I [q.v.], The consequences 
of frequent repairs are as important as the damage 
they mask. The area immediately round the mihrdb 
is the oldest dated by the inscription to Sultan 
Mas‘id on the outstanding mifirdb, ca. 1155. The 
west half of the prayer hall was completed in 617/ 
1220° and the east pillared hall was added in 1235 
when the mihrdb (its heart mutilated irreparably) 
in the typical Anatolia ceramic manner was added. 
Among inscribed names are those of Ustad Hadjdjl 
Mengubirti (reading provisional) al-Khilati (on the 
minbdar), Muhammad b. Khawlin of Damascus, an 
overseer, and of Atabeg Ay4z, the official in charge 
of work 1219-20. 
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Contiguous with the enlarged mosque and now 
entered from it is the duodecagonal fiirbe named 
after Kilidj Arslan and dated 616-17/1219-21g. The 
cenotaphs are covered in white inscriptions on deep 
cobalt blue grounds. Except for Kayka’ds I, buried 
at Sivas, from 1192 onwards this was the mausoleum 
of the dynasty. 

Externally, the courtyard wall is monumental, 
with two marble portals in a style developed from 
that of r2th century Zangid Damascus. The Iplikgi 
Cami, 1220-30, was first rebuilt in 733/1332*, but 
the mifrdb survived. The central aisle has three 
domes, and the three on each side are vaulted. The 
mosque is now the museum. The Larende or Sahip 
Ata Cami, 656/1258*, has lost its second brick minaret 
in the Iranian or Central Asian style. The stalactite 
porch, incorporating detritus from Christian monu- 
ments, is 13th century workmanship at its apogee, 
which was increasingly heavy and flamboyant. The 
fine faience mihrdb and semi-domed fan survived 
rebuilding. It is united with the khdnagadh (of the 
four-iwdn type retaining some original decoration) 
by the family tomb in a manner suggestive of ancestor 
worship. This mausoleum is of the domed iwén type 
with a crypt, where the cenotaphs retain some of 
their faiencework. The inscription on the mosque 
to the master Kalik b. ‘Abd Allah (reading provi- 
sional) makes this his only dated building. The 
Sadreddin Konevi Cami, 673/1274-5*, has lost two 
deeply-carved shutters to the Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri 
Museum, Istanbul. 

Kaykubad I [g,v.], as patron of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi [¢.v.], created Konya’s greatest spiritual 
memorial, which is expressed materially as the 
Mevlevi complex and museum, to which the mosque 
of Selim II is related. The tekke originated in 628/1231 
(Meinecke, 342; Konyal, 630), but the earliest iwan 
which contains the cenotaph of the poet is dated 
672/1273-4. Its scalloped dome was-recovered in 
Kittahya tiles externally in 1818, 1909 and 1949 
(Konyali, 654) and the wooden cenotaph, 674/1277, 
completely covered in inscriptions, is hidden under 
the gold embroidered velvet cloth donated by ‘Abd 
Hamid Il, A second dome was built over the tombs 
of the successors of the Mewlan4, but the complex 
is largely 16th century in date. Bayazid LU restored 
the mausoleums and added three domed units 
together with a typical Ottoman minaret in g10/1504, 
while Selim I installed the garden fountain, 918/1512. 
Siileyman I rebuilt the masdjid and sama“khdna, 
973/1565, and Selim II the ‘imaret, now destroyed. 
The cells of Murad II] were transformed in the 19th 
century. Important repairs were effected by Murad 
IV, 1044/1634 and 1048/1650, and by Mehemmed 
IV, 1060/1650. Four typical Ottoman fiirbes in the 
garden court are dated *934/1527, Khiirrem Pasha; 
98r-2/1573-4, Sinan Pasha; 994/1585, daughters of 
Kiiétik Murad Pasha; 1006/1597, Shaykh Khalil. 
The museum houses textiles and other treasures of 
the order which is active again. The Selimiye Cami, 
begun by Siileyman I and completed by Selim Il, 
has a seven-domed portico carried on six Byzantine 
limestone columns, Its plan is based on that of the 
Fatih mosque in Istanbul, but without a mihrab 
apse. Erroneously attributed to Sinan, it is typical 
of the stark style that preceded his appointment as 
mi‘mdr bashi. Beside the mosque is the library of 
Yisuf Agha, 1209/1794. Pir Pasa Cami, ca. 926/1519, 
is a typical Ottoman mosque, but with a tirbe in- 
corporated into a corner of the portico. Serefeddin 
Cami was founded 1220-30, rebuilt by the Kara- 
m4noghlu Ibrahim II, 848/1445, and transformed in 


1046/1636 into an imitation of Killdj ‘All Pasha 
mosque, Tophane, Istanbul. Fragments of 13th 
century ceramic can be seen in the mortar, and 
there are patches of brickwork amid the ashlar. 
Heavily restored, 1299/1881, the interior painting is 
in the roth century fairground manner and includes 
a typical folk art representation of the Sileymaniye 
Cami, Istanbul, over the mikrab. Kapi Cami, 1060/ 
1650 (Konyah, 429), owes its light, open style to 
the repairs in 1226/1811*, Abdiilaziz Cami, minbar 
1293/1876; also replaces an older building, and its 
florid Ecole des Beaux-Arts appearance is likely to 
be the work of Sarkis Balyan of the roth century 
dynasty of court architects, 

Colleges or medreses. The Sirgali Medrese, 640/1242-3, 
is a partially-ruined two-iwdn type. The outstanding 
faience mikrdb is set in an twan which retains a 
quantity of its décor. The carving of the portal is 
also notable. Inscriptions include those to the 
founder Badr al-Din Muslib and the master Mubam- 
mad b. Muhammad b, *Uthm4n al-Tast. 

The Karatay Medrese, 649/1251-2*, ruined, but 
retaining its famous marble portal, which was an 
Anatolian variant of the Damascus style (see Alaeddin 
Cami), and also the starscape dome with an 
oculus over the pool of the court-hall supported by 
deep fan-shaped tiled pendentives, This monument 
now houses a collection of Saldjik ceramics. Only 
the imwén remains of the Kiicik Karatay Medrese 
nearby, 646/1248-9. 

The Ince Minareli Medrese, ca. 663/1264-5, built 
by Kalik (Kéliig) b. ‘Abd Allah, heavily-restored, 
lost two-thirds of its brick minaret in 1317/1899. 
It was a foil to the portal’s giant inscriptive bands 
developed out of simple established decorative forms 
more appropriate to wood. Overweighted decoration 
which masks structure was the Achilles heel of 
later SaldjOk architecture, 

Masdjids. These include Besarebey Mescid, 610/1213 
(inscription disputed), and Abdiilaziz Mescid, 6x1/ 
1214-5, both rebuilt with fragments of original 
ceramics remaining, as with Sekerfurus Mescid, 
617/1220*. The Tas (Stone) or Haci Ferruh Mescid, 
612/125 (Konyali, 364), has an inscription to the 
master Ramadin and idiosyncratic carved stone 
porch and mifirdb. The Hatuniye Mescid, 627/1229- 
30%, retains most of its thick Giidtik Minaret, built 
of glazed brick. The Bulgur Tekke Mescid 1240-50, 
still has its plain, hexagonal dado tiles, as does the 
Karatay Mescid, 646/1248-9, but the Sirgalh Mescid 
of the same date retains its brick minaret and its 
renowned mikrdb. The milrdb of the Beyhekim 
Mescid, 1270-80, is now in the Staatliche Museum 
(Islamische Museum, Cat. No. 81), Berlin. Both the 
Kararslan and the Tahir ile Zihre Mescids, ca. 1280, 
have restored mihrabs. 

Of many later examples, the Kadi Miirsel Mescid, 
$12/1409, has lost its dependencies which once were 
distinctively Karamanid in style, including the 
mikrab. 

Lesser monuments. The Hasbey Dariilhuffaz, 824/ 
1421* built by Karamanoghlu Mehmed Bey, has a 
traditional ceramic mihrab. The marble panels have 
fallen from the fagade below the sixteen-ribbed dome. 
A rare, extant namasgah is the Musalla, 948/1541. 

Among several, a typical iwan type firbe is the 
Gémeg Hatun, 674-84/1275-85, built of brick above 
ashlar with an ornamental tile fagade and crenel- 
lations. It has two triangular buttresses and double 
stairs raised over the sepulchral vault, Fakidede 
Tiirbe, 824-60/1471-56, built of stone is transitional 
in style, 
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Of the fountains, Kapu Cesme rebuilt in Ottoman 
times has claim to Saldjik origins. A standard 
Ottoman example is the Akcesme, 936/1555*. The 
Bahkh Cesme incorporates a Byzantine plaque 
depicting two fishes. 

Monuments in the vicinity. The large, pillared mos- 
que at Meram of Karamanoghlu Mehmed Bey, 805/ 
1402*, stands beside the hammdm of Ibrahim Bey, 
837/1424*, which is fed by the lime springs. 

Local mid-13th century caravanserais each with 
portal, court and hall and all partially ruined, are 
Kandemir (Yazténti) Han, 603/1206*; Kizil Oren 
Han, ca. 604/1207; Dokuzun Han, 607/r210*; 
Altunba (Altunapa) Han, early 13th century. The 
Zazadin (Sadaddin) Han, 633/1235-6*, is in better 
repair and noteworthy for the extensive re-use of 
classical material and early Christian tombstones. 
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204; Ibn Battita, Rikla, ii, 281; Hadjdjt Khalifa, 
Diihan-numd, 615; ‘Ali Djawad, Djughrafiya 
lughatt, 643; Sami Bey, Kamiis al-a‘lam, vi, 3781; 
J. H. Léytved, Konia. Inschrifien der seldschuken 
Bauten, Berlin 1907; M. von Berchem, Inschriften 
aus Syrien, Mesopotamia und Kleinasien, Leipzig 
1913; R. M. Riefstahl, The Selimiyah in Konya, 
in Art Bulletin, xii (1930), 311-18; F, Sarre, Konia, 
Seldschukische Baudenkmaler, Berlin 1921; idem, 
Der Kiosk von Konia, Berlin 1936; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel, Voyages archéo- 
logiques dans la Turquie Orientale, i, Paris 1940, 
287-356; A. S. Unver, Konya'da Ikinci Cift Serefeli 
Minare, in Konya Mecomuast (1947), 105-7; O. 
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(G. Goopwin) 

KOPAK [see sixxa]. 

KOPRU (see vezi KépPRO). 

KOPRU HISARI “fortress of the bridge’, a 
village in the Ottoman province of Khudawendigar 
(g.v.] in northwestern Anatolia, and situated on the 
Ciiriik $a river near Yeflishehir. 1t owes its historical 
fame to its being the site of a Byzantine fortress 
taken in 688/1289 by ‘Othman b. Ertoghrul, chief of 
the “Othm4nll group of Tiirkmens based on Eskishe- 
hir, after the previous capture of Biledjik and 
during the course of the extension of Ottoman 
influence within the province towards Bursa (g.v.); 
ci. H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman 
empire, Oxford 1916, 32-3. 

Bibliography: Sami Bey, Kamas al-a‘lam, v, 
3906; Von Hammer, Histoire, i, 87-9; Huart, 
Konia, la ville des derviches tourneurs, Paris 1897, 
x8 (illustr, of bridge). (CL. Huart) 
KOPRULU, a family of Ottoman viziers who 

rose to prominence in the latter half of the rrth/ 
17th century and dominated Ottoman life for much 
of that period, bringing a halt for some time to the 
decline of the empire, instituting internal reforms 
and gaining new conquests. The name derives from 
the close association of the founder of the family, 
Képriild Mebmed Pasha, with the town of Kiprii 
{g.v.] (then in the sandja’ of Amasya), which, in 
turn, was later called Vezir-Képrii through its as- 


sociation with the family (and to distinguish it from 
the near-by Tash Képrii), That Mebmed Pasha was 
born in Albania, however, is clearly shown by his 
wakfiyya, drawn up in Edirne in Radjab 1070/ 
March 1660, in his own lifetime, in which it is stated 
that his homeland was the village called Rudnik, 
attached to the kadd? of Arnawut Belgrade (Berat). 
His first visit to Képrii appears to have occurred 
only when he departed the palace service to go 
there as a sipdhi, but he thereafter settled there, 
marrying and establishing a home to which he 
repaired when out of office. 

The leading members of the Képrilii family are 
the following: 

I. Képralii Mehmed Pasha (?986-1072/ ?1578- 
1661), the Ottoman Grand Vizier who gave his name 
to the family. If, as his contemporary, FindIklllf 
Mehmed Agha asserts (Silahdir, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 
1928, i, 226), he died at the age of 86, he must have 
been born in ca. 986/1578 (for other estimates of 
Mehmed Pasha’s age, see Defterdar Sarl Mehmed 
Pasha, Zubdat al-waka@i* al-‘Othmdniyya, Siiley- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2382; Rashid, Ta’riks, Istanbul 
1282/1865, i, 6; ‘Ata, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 12gr-3/ 
1874-6, ii, 69; Ahmed Refik, Kopriiliiler, Istanbul 
1331/1914, 19; Uzungargil, Osmantls ftarihi, iii/r, 
Ankara 1951, 410) in Albania (see above), Brought 
to Istanbul in his youth, he was taken into the 
palace and by 1623 was a cook in the palace kitchens. 
He secured the backing of Khosrew Agha [see 
KHOSREW PASHA, BOSNIAK], then in the khdss-oda 
{g.v.], and entered first the buyiik oda, then the 
khazine-odast. His quarrelsomeness and disobedience 
led to the termination of his career within the 
palace, and he went out to the provinces as a sipdht: 
it was thus that he first went to the town of Képrit 
in Anatolia where he settled and married ‘Aisha 
Khanim, the daughter of the vaivode of Képril, 
Yisuf Agha, from the Kayadjik 4ifiik in Havza, 
During Khosrew Agha’s tenure as agha of the 
Janissaries, KGpriilii again entered his service, and 
when Khosrew became Grand Vizier (1037/1628) 
K6épriili became his treasurer (khazinedér). Fol- 
lowing Khosrew’s execution (1041/1632), Képrilld 
served in certain provincial posts, as vaivode or 
agha, probably in or near Képrii: according to 
Hitseyn Hus4m al-Din, for example, he was sandjak 
begi of Amasya for some eight months in 1044/1634-5 
(Amasya tarikki, iv, Istanbul 1928, 61). He sub- 
sequently came again to Istanbul where he held a 
variety of posts such as those of Inspector of the 
Guilds (Iktiséb aghast), Inspector of the Arsenal 
(Topkhane ndagirt), Commander of the Sipahis (of 
the alti baliik: Sipahiler aghast) and Commander of 
the Armourers (Djebedji-baski). Taking part as 
sandjdk begi of Corum in the siege of Baghdad 
(1048/1638), in which he was wounded, be became 
attached to the Grand Vizier Kemankesh Kara 
Mustafa Pasha and was appointed Kapidjilar- 
hetkhudast and, later, Mir-dkhkdr. In 1053/1643-4 he 
held the post of sandjak-begi of Amasya a second 
time, for some five months. Kara Mustafa Pasha’s 
successor, Sultan-zade Mehmed Pasha, gave Képrilla 
the governorship of Trabzon with two fughs. How 
long he remained in that post is unknown, but he 
later resided for a time in Képrii and then, in 1057/ 
1647, became miitesellim for the eydlet of Damascus 
when that province was given to the seventh RAdssehi 
as a bashmaklik by Sultan Ibrahim (Naima, Ta’rikh, 
Istanbul 1281-3/1864-7, iv, 243; Silabdar, i, 225). 
While in this post, he was ordered to 
acting as beglerbegé of Karam4n, against the rebellious 
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walt of Sivas, Warwar ‘AI! Pasha, who was advancing 
on Istanbul, Having fallen prisoner to ‘Ali Pasha in 
the battle which ensued near Cankiri, he was rescued 
by Ipshir Mustafa Pasha [g.v.], who had also been 
deputed to deal with ‘Ali Pasha (1058/1648; cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 1314-8/ 
1896-1900, ii, 452). The following year Képriilti 
was sent against Boynu-Yaral! (Boynu-Egri) Mehmed 
Pasha, for whose execution an imperial rescript had 
been issued because of his oppression of the peasants. 
Képriilii avoided bloodshed by sending him a letter 
recommending that he immediately seek pardon from 
the Walide Sultan, which advice Boynu-Yarall 
Mehmed Pasha took and thus was forgiven and 
spared (Na‘imd, iv, 459-60). 

During the Grand Vizierate of Gurdju Mehmed 
Pasha (1061-2/1651-2), the architect Kasim Agha 
[g.v.], ketkhudd to the Walide Sultan, knowing of 
her dissatisfaction with the Grand Vizier, recom- 
mended Képriilii to her, but the initiative led only 
to Képriilii’s holding the office of kubbe alt! vizier 
for a week or so before the jealous Grand Vizier 
brought about his virtual banishment as sandjak 
begi of Késtendil (Kara Celebi-zide ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
Rawdat al-abrar dhayli, Istanbul University TY 3272, 
fol. 63; Na‘im4, v, 178). He was later dismissed and, 
according to Silabd4r (i, 225-6), scraped a living 
during this period in certain minor posts, suffering 
imprisonment for debt. While spending some time 
in Képri, he met in Kiittahya (February 1655) with 
Ipshir Pasha, who was on his way to take up his 
appointment as Grand Vizier and who appointed 
him governor of Tarabultis al-Sham, Before K6priili 
could take up his post, however, Ipshir had fallen; 
and Képriili, dismissed, returned to Képrii (Na‘ima, 
vi, 22, 125). Although Kasim Agha advised the 
Grand Vizier Sileyman Pasha to seek Képriilii’s 
help (February 1656), Sileym4an Pasha did not heed 
the recommendation (Na‘im4, vi, 142), KOprilii met 
with the newly-appointed Grand Vizier Boynu-Yaralf 
Mehmed Pasha in Eskishehir a few months later 
and came with him to Istanbul: some time after- 
ward he was once more appointed governor of 
TJarabulis al-Shim. But as the result of efforts made 
on his behalf with the Walide Sultan by such as 
Kasim Agha and the reis al-kuttab Shami-zade 
Mehmed Efendi, Képriilii was himself proposed for 
the Grand Vizierate, which post he agreed to accept 
on four conditions, which were such as to guarantee 
him absolute independence and freedom from inter- 
ference. The WaAlide Sultan accepted these conditions 
on oath, and the sultan appointed him the next day 
(26 Dhu 'Il-Ka‘da 1066/15 September 1656). 

Képriili’s appointment to the Grand Vizierate 
aroused great astonishment at first, since his career 
thus far had not been characterised by any great 
success (Mehmed Khalife, Ta’rikh-i Ghilmdni, ed. 
A. Reffk in TOEM, supp. [1340], 44), but before 
long his considerable abilities came to be widely 
recognised. Among his first acts was to deal with 
the Kadi-zadeler, who, since the time of Murad IV, 
had been engaging in troublesome sectarian quarrels 
in Istanbul and who attempted to provoke such a 
quarrel after KGpriilii had been in office only eight 
days. Having tried persuasion, Képriilii caused their 
ringleaders to be banished to Cyprus (see Katib 
Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, London 
1957, 132-4; Na‘ima, vi, 227 ff.; Sildbdar, i, 57-9). 
Képriil continued his efforts to bring peace and 
order to Istanbul. Along with causing the executions 
of certain individuals, among them Abaza Ahmed 
Pasha, accused of laxity in the defence of Bozdja-ada 
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which he had surrendered to the Venetians, and the 
Orthodox Patriarch Parthenius III, who was ac- 
cused of seditious activities, he succeeded in quelling 
a rebellion of the sipdhi dissidents (sorbas) and 
purging their number (18 Rabi* I 1067/4 January 
1657: for details, see Ta’rikh-t Ghilmani, 44; Na‘ima, 
vi, 246 ff.; Silabdar, i, 62 ff.). 

Képriili then set about preparations for a cam- 
paign to end the Venetian threat to the Straits and 
in particular to recover Bozdja-ada and Limnos, 
Having sent the fleet out first, under the Kapudan 
Pasha Jopal Mehmed Pasha, he himself set out, as 
commander-in-chief, on t Ramadan 1067/13 June 
1657. The Ottomans fared badly at first in the 
clashes at sea, but their fortunes changed when, on 
19 July, a ball fired from the Anatolian shore struck 
the powder magazine of the flagship of the Venetian 
admiral Mocenigo, destroying it and throwing the 
Venetian fleet into confusion (Tarikh-i Ghilmani, 
44ff.; Na‘ima, vi, 279 ff.; P. Rycaut, The history 
of the Turkish empire from the year 1677, London 
1680, 54 [Mehemmed IV]. Képriilii rewarded the 
successful gunner and others who had fought bravely 
but executed a number of high-ranking commanders 
held responsible for the earlier failures. This action 
disquieted even his supporters in Istanbul and led 
to agitation for Képriilii's removal by Kara Hasan- 
vade Hiiseyn Agha, an influential member of the 
Janissary corps: his efforts were in vain, however 
(Na‘ima, vi, 295 ff.). The Grand Vizier meanwhile 
continued his efforts to take Bozdja-ada, which goal 
his forces achieved on 21 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 1067/ 
3x August 1657 (for a letter sent by Képrili to 
the Kizlar-aghasl!l Mehmed Agha, see Tarikh-i 
Ghilmani, 47; for other details, see Na‘ima, vi, 
289 ff.; Silabdar, i, 69 ff.), an event which caused 
great joy in Istanbul, In an imperial rescript sent 
to Képriilii, the sultan ordered him to remain until 
Limnos was taken, and Kdpriilii’s existing forces 
were strengthened by timariots from Bursa and 
other sandjaks. Having repaired, supplied and gar- 
risoned Bozdja-ada, Képriili dispatched Topal 
Mehmed Pasha to Limnos. After a 60-day siege 
from both sea and land, the defenders surrendered 
the fortress on 8 Safar 1068/15 November 1657 on 
condition that those in the fortress be allowed to 
leave with their goods, 

Having countered one danger to the state by 
opening the Straits and recovering the two islands 
lost to the Venetians in his predecessor’s time, 
Képriilti went to Edirne (25 November 1657) where 
he had been summoned by the sultan on account 
of pressing problems in Transylvania [see ERDEL]. 
The ambitious George Rakoczy II, prince of Tran- 
sylvania since 1648, had, as a result of an agree- 
ment made with the King of Sweden in December 
1656, marched against Poland with Transylvanian 
forces; and when he incited the begs of Wallachia 
and Moldavia to act with him, in defiance of the 
Ottomans, the imperia) diwin felt it necessary to 
take measures against him, deciding that a campaign 
should be undertaken, first by the Khan of the 
Crimea, and later under the command of the Grand 
Vizier (for details, see Szilagyi Sandor, Erdély es as 
estakheleti hdbard, Budapest 1891, ii, 244 ff.). The 
begs of Wallachia and Moldavia were also replaced 
(N. lorga, Histoire des Romains et de la romanité 
orientale, Bucharest 1940, vi, 226f.; Na‘ima, vi, 
321 ff.), Képriilii left Edirne on 22 Ramadan 1068/ 
23 June 1658 and went to Belgrade. His army was 
strengthened by Crimean and Cossack forces, by 
the provincial forces from Buda and Silistria, and 
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by a force of 12,000 men sent by the King of Poland. 
Entering Transylvania, he moved first against 
Yanova (Kis Jené), a key point taken in KAnOn! 
Stileymin's time but subsequently lost, and received 
the surrender of the fortress on 3r August. Rakoczy, 
who, under Ottoman pressure, had been replaced 
at the end of 1657, had returned and driven out 
the Ottoman-backed prince and re-established him- 
self (see Szilady Aron and Szilagyi Sandor, Térdk- 
Magyarkori dlam-okmdnytdr, Pest 1870, iii, 442 ff.; 
Héman Balint and Szekfii Gyula, Magyar térténet, 
Budapest 1935-6, iv, 80; Decei-Gékbilgin, 7A art. 
Erdel), After the taking of Yanova, Képriilii caused 
the Crimean and Cossack forces to plunder Erdel 
Belgrad (Fehérvar), the centre of government, in 
order to seize Rakoczy, but the latter was under- 
stood to have escaped to a fortress on the Austrian 
frontier, Képriilii’s desire to pursue him was thwarted 
by a summons from the sultan because of a revolt in 
Anatolia, He therefore appointed Akos Barcsay as 
prince on condition that he pay kharddj and that 
he hand over the areas (mulhakdt) of the fortresses 
of Sebeg and Lugoj, together with the cannon and 
munitions within them; and at the same time he 
charged the beglerbegi of Buda, Ken‘in Pasha, with 
the oversight of that area (for the appointment of 
Akos Baresay, see Uzuncargilh, Ehkos Barghay?sn 
Erdel kraihijina tayini hakkinda bir kac vesika, in 
Belleten, vii (1943); idem, Bargsay Akos?un Erdel 
herallegina did baze orijinal vesikalar, in Tarih 
Dergisi, iv [1952-3]; Na‘ima, vi, 354 ff.; SilAbdar, 
i, 126 ff.). 

For some time a revolt of serious proportions had 
been building up in Anatolia. To the long-standing 
causes of unrest there were added the uncertainty 
and fear inspired in many sipdhis and commanders 
by K®épriili’s harsh behaviour. The leader of the 
dissidents was the beglerbegi of Aleppo, Abaza Hasan 
Pasha [g.v.), who realised that his past actions 
constituted a cause for the sort of punishment which 
Képrilli had meted out to the zorbas in the capital. 
With him, in Konya, gathered a number of com- 
manders, among them the wili of Damascus, the 
vizier TJayyar Pasha-zide Ahmed Pasha; the 
beglerbegi of Anatolia; and some fifteen other active 
or retired beglerbegis who, fearing for their fates, 
sought to replace Képriilii with Tayyar Pasha-zade 
Ahmed Pasha. At first replying to the summonses 
from the capital to join the Transylvanian campaign 
with excuses, they subsequently openly declared 
their rebellion, saying that they could not join a 
campaign with Képriili, who had caused the deaths 
of so many Janissaries and sipdhis (Na‘im4, vi, 
344 ff.). Ignoring an imperial command that they 
should either disperse to their several places or 
engage in the defence of Baghdad, the rebels came 
as far as the vicinity of Bursa. Summoned by the 
sultan, Képrilii arrived in Edirne on 14 Muharram 
1069/12 October 1658 and was present at an ayak 
diwant three days later in the sultan's presence at 
which the fatwd given by the Shaykh al-Islim for 
the punishment of Abaza Hasan was read out. 
Though a punitive force under the beglerdegi of 
Diyar Bakr, Murtada Pasha, was already in the 
field, it was decided that Képrilii himself should 
campaign; and, accompanied by the sultan, he 
crossed to Uskiidar on 13 November 1658. Abaza 
Hasan, meanwhile, using the pretext of the distribu- 
tion of pay to the army in Istanbul, dispatched some 
5000 sipahis to Usktidar, ostensibly to collect their 
pay but in fact to assassinate Képriilii, The latter, 
however, apprised of the plot, removed the names 


of 7000 sipahis from the rolls and executed about 
tooo who were caught. The unrest caused in the 
army by this fresh show of force led him to abandon 
the campaign and leave the matter to Murtada 
Pasha. Although Abaza Hasan defeated the latter 
near Ilgin (15 Rabi‘ I ro60/1x December 1658), he 
was compelled to winter in ‘Ayntab. Murtada Pasha, 
having received reinforcements, pressed the rebels 
closely from Aleppo, depriving them of provisions 
and other necessaries. When Abiza Hasan's forces 
began gradually to desert to Murtadi Pasha, the 
rebel leaders went to Aleppo to submit to the govern- 
ment, only to be deceived and executed (23 Djumada 
I 1069/16 February 1659: Ta?rikh-i Ghilmani, 54 ff.; 
Na‘ima, vi, 378 ff.; Silahdar, i, 132 ff.). 

Following this outcome, Képriilli busied himself 
with the solution of internal problems like the 
local kul soldiery in Damascus who had been acting 
disruptively for some time, whom he struck from 
the rolls and replaced with five odas of garrison 
Janissaries from Istanbul; and the revolts of Cerkes 
Mehmed Beg in Egypt and of Mustafa Pasha, known 
as Kér Beg, in Antalya. Coming to Bursa with the 
sultan (19 July 1659), Képriilii instituted a sweeping 
attempt to bring order to Anatolia by summoning 
Isma‘ll Pasha, who had been left as &a?im-makdm 
in Istanbul, and charging him with carrying out 
investigations (/affish) throughout Anatolia, ‘from 
Uskfidar to ‘Arabistin", specifically to seize and 
punish any whom he found to have been involved 
in the Djalali revolts [see pJALAL! in Suppl.j, what- 
ever their rank or station; to restore to re“dya status 
those falsely claiming to be ‘askeri; to deprive those 
unable to prove their claim to be sayyids of their 
distinctive turbans; and to seize and send to the 
imperial arsenal any arms or weapons found in the 
possession of the re“ayd (Na‘Ima, vi, 415-6). But 
during these years he was also guilty of certain 
injustices such as bringing about the execution of the 
famous Deli Hiiseyn Pasha [see mUSAYN PASHA DELI], 
in spite of the opposition of the Shaykh al-Islam, by 
concocting false complaints (Rabi* II 1069/December 
1658); and of Seydi Ahmed Pasha (1071/1660-1), 
long in state service and most recently active in the 
continuing struggle in Transylvania (for the defeat 
and death of Rakoczy in this period and for the 
conquest of Oradea by Kése ‘Ali Pasha (Dhu ‘l- 
Hidjdja 1070/August 1660), see JA, art. Erdel), 

Kdprilld divided the remaining months of his 
life between Edirne, to which he returned with the 
sultan in November 1659, and Istanbul. Age and 
illness greatly weakened him, and while journeying 
with Mehemmed IV to Edirne in July 1661, Képriild 
recommended, and the sultan agreed, that his son, 
Fadil Abmed Pasha, should succeed him on his 
death. Ahmed (KiprilG-zide) was immediately 
brought from Damascus and made &@im-makim in 
Istanbul. When his father’s condition worsened, he 
was summoned to Edirne and acted as §@im-makam 
for his father for 48 days until Képrilii’s death on 
7 Rabi‘ I 1072/31 October 1661. His body was brought 
to Istanbul and buried in the mausoleum near the 
dar al-hadith which he had built near Cenberli 
Tash (Silabdar, i, 219 ff.). 

During his five years in power, in a period when 
confusion reigned in all the institutions of state, 
Képriilii succeeded in crushing the prevailing spirit 
of rebellion and disorder through harsh and merciless 
acts. On this latter count, certain historians have 
characterised him as cruel and bloodthirsty (Silahdar, 
i, 226; ‘Othm4n-zade Ta’ib, Hadikat al-wuszara, 
Istanbul 1271/1854, 166); but while he was not 
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guiltless of unjust acts, such judgements must be 
tempered by the recognition of the disabling turmoil 
which had afflicted the state since the death of 
Murad IV and of the great services which he per- 
formed in office (‘Ata’, ii, 69 ff.). In fact, historians 
like Mehmed Khalife, ‘Abdi Pasha, Na‘Im4 and 
Rashid are united in praising Képriili. When 
Képriilii came to the Grand Vizierate, he said to 
those around him that the state expected service, 
not show from him, and he remained true to this 
principle to the end of his life (cf. the relation of 
Durmush Efendi, the Aatib of the Dér al-sa‘ade 
aghasi, in Rashid, i, 18). 

Képrilé caused the straits at Canak-kale to be 
Strongly fortified [see ¢anak-KaL‘E BocHaz!). His 
benefactions, estates, and endowments are to be 
found in a great many places: for example, a mosque, 
a school and shops in Yanova; a mosque and schoo) 
in Rudnik; and a mosque and a school in the town 
of Tarakli in the sandjak of Bolu (see further the 
listing in 1A, art. Kopriiliiler (Gdkbilgin), vi, 897b). 
His sons-in-law, Klbleli Mustafa Pasha, Kaplan 
Mustafa Pasha, Kara Mustafa Pasha (Merzifonlu) 
{g-v.] and Siyawush Pasha, all held high positions 
during his own and his son’s Grand Vizierate. 

ll, Fadi! Ahmed Pasha (Abu 'l-‘Abbas) 
(1045-87/1635-76), the elder son and successor of 
Képriilii Mehmed Pasha, was born in Képrii in 1635. 
Brought to Istanbul at the age of 7 by his father, he 
studied under the leading learned men of the period, 
first under ‘Othman Efendi, later under Kara 
Celebi-zade ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi [see KARA-CELEBI- 
zAve (4)]. Through the influence of his father he 
was, while only 16, appointed a méiderris, first at 
khdridj, then at dakhil level. Now known as Pasha- 
zAde, his lessons proved popular, and in 1657 he was 
raised to the Sahn-t thaman. Shortly after, however, 
upset by gossip amongst the ‘ulamd?, he abandoned 
the learned profession and took up an administrative 
post. In 1069/1659 he was, at the request of his 
father, appointed to the governorship of the eydlet 
of Erzurum with a vizierate. One year later he was 
transferred to Damascus. There he won great pop- 
ularity by causing an imperial rescript to be issued 
removing two taxes, called dashisha and kariba, 
which his predecessors had levied on the people of 
Damascus and which had sometimes risen as high 
as 3-4 million akéas. Under orders from the central 
government he moved against the Durtiz [g.v.] and 
defeated the Ma‘nids and Shihabids, thereby securing 
the payment of a tribute of 500 purses and the 
abandonment of the brigandage in which they had 
been engaging for some time. He also caused to be 
made into a beglerbegilik the region where the 
Ma‘nids and Shihabids lived together with the areas 
of Sayda, Bayrdt and Safad which till then had been 
governed by a vaivode (1660: for details, see Djawdhir 
al-tawarikh der ahwal-i Fadil Ahmed Pasha, Siiley- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2242, fol. 4; Silabdar, i, 214-16). 
Although he was later appointed beglerbegi of Aleppo, 
he was summoned to Istanbul as hd?im-makdm 
before he could take up the post and subsequently 
succeeded his father as Grand Vizier (see above). 

Amongst the new Grand Vizier's first concerns 
was the continuing unsettled situation in Transyl- 
vania, Some measure of order was established there, 
however, without Képriilii-zade’s direct intervention, 
by the victory in January 1662, near Sighisoara, of 
the begierbegi of Yanova over Rakoczy’s successor, 
Janos Kemény, which ensured the control of the 
Ottoman-supported Mihdly Apafi. Though a cam- 
paign against Venice was mooted for 1663, this was 


abandoned in favour of a campaign against Austria, 
which had constantly been attacking Ottoman fron- 
tier forts and outposts and which was seen as the 
more dangerous enemy. The army moved out from 
Edirne on 5 Ramadan 1073/13 April 1663. During 
discussions in Belgrade and Osijek with Austrian 
ambassadors, Képriilii-zide demanded the destruc- 
tion of a newly-built Austrian fortress (Zerinvar) 
facing Nagykanizsa in western Hungary; the with- 
drawal of Austrian troops from Transylvania; and 
the restoration of the annual 30,000 florin tribute 
which the Austrians had paid from the time of 
Siileymin I until 1606 (later, in Buda, modified to a 
demand for a single 200,000 ghurish payment like 
that agreed at Zsitva-Torok in 1606). The Austrians 
were unable to accept the last of these conditions, 
and Képriilii-zide set off from Buda against the 
fortress of Nové Zamky (24 Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 1073/ 
30 July 1663; see Katib Mustafa Zuhdi, Ta?rikh-i 
Uyvar, Istanbul University TY2488; Rashid, i, 
25 ff.; Diawahir al-tawarikh), to which he laid siege 
on 17 August and which finally surrendered on 
terms on 21 Safar 1074/24 September 1663 (22 
September in Montecuculi, Mémoires de Montecuculi, 
Paris 1712, 332 ff.), Having deputed subordinates to 
take several near-by fortresses, among them Neugrad 
and Nitra, Képriilii-zide returned with the army 
to winter quarters in Belgrade, intending to move 
out from there against the Austrians in the spring. 
The campaign by the Hungarian commander Zrinyi 
and General Hohenlohe in January 1664, during 
which Berzence, Babécsa and Pecs were occupied 
(Magyar térténet, iv, 168), led the Grand Vizier to 
move toward Osijek; but on hearing that the local 
commanders had gained control of the situation, 
he returned to Belgrade (21 February 1664). 

The fall of Nové Zamky, regarded as the last 
major block to the Turkish advance into Europe, 
had aroused great anxiety in Europe and led to 
contributions of men and money to the Habsburg 
cause from the Papacy, Spain, some of the German 
princes and even France and to the formation of a 
sizeable force under the command of Montecuculi. 
A Christian force laid siege to Nagykanizsa, in 
response to which Képrtilii-zide advanced on that 
fortress. The siege having been lefted at his advance, 
he took and destroyed Zerinvaér (6 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 
1074/30 June 1664), the building of which had been 
one of the ostensible causes of the present campaigns, 
and then moved northward, his forces taking Kisko- 
mdarom (14 July), Egerseg, Egerv4r and Kemendvar 
(Diawéhir al-tawdarikh, fols. 82 ff.) and advancing 
to the river Raba (Raab). Here, near the village of 
St. Gotthard, they came face to face with the im- 
perial forces under Montecuculi, Though Ké6prillii- 
zade was actively engaged in peace negotiations with 
the Austrian ambassador, he decided to cross the 
tiver and engage the enemy. The bridge proved 
inadequate, however, and only a part of the Ottoman 
forces got across. In the battle which ensued (8 
Mubarram 1075/1 August 1664), these at first had 
some success but were ultimately driven back, both 
sides suffering heavy losses (for details, see Monte- 
cuculi, 416; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 18: ff.; 
Ahmed Mukhtar, Sen Gotar’da ‘Othmdnll ordusu, 
Istanbul 1326/1908). 

This defeat, though by no means decisive, forced 
a more defensive policy on the Ottoman army, which 
had previously moved as it willed (Diawdhir al-tawd- 
rikh, fols. 90 ff.). But within ten days the two sides 
had signed the Treaty of Vasvar (17 Muharram 1075/ 
ro August 1664) which largely satisfied Ottoman 
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aims and, in particular, left them in possession of 
Nové Zamky and assured their influence in Transy!- 
vania (for a Hungarian view of the treaty, see 
Magyar torténei, iv, 169; for the treaty, see Baron de 
Testa, Recueil des traités de la Porte Ottoman, ix, 
Paris 1898, 50 ff.; Ta°rikh-i Ghilmani, 90 ff.; Silabdar, 
i, 361; Rashid, i, 78 ff.). After advancing to the area 
of Nové Zamky, which he had heard was to be 
besieged, Képriilii-zade received there the con- 
firmed copy of the peace treaty from Vienna and 
therefore returned to Belgrade where he wintered 
in order to oversee the implementation of the treaty. 
He returned to Edirne only in July 1665, and from 
there to Istanbul, inspecting the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles in company with the sultan on the way. 

At a consultative assembly in December 1665, 
KGprilé-zide proposed a major effort to take Kan- 
diya (g.v.] in Crete, the siege of which had for years 
been the cause of heavy losses; and it was agreed that 
preparations for such a campaign should be put in 
hand. Departing from Edirne in Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 1076/ 
May 1666, K6priilii-zade crossed from Monemvasia, 
chosen as the mainland base for the campaign, to 
Canea in early November. The fleet was strengthened 
during the course of the winter and spring, and on 
t Dhu ‘'l-Hidjdja 1077/25 May 1667 Képriilii-zade 
convened an assembly of the leading commanders in 
which the plans for the conduct of the siege were 
laid (Djawdhir al-tlawdrikh, fol. 112; Defterdar 
Sarl Mehmed Pasha, Zudbdat al-waka7i‘, Stileymaniye- 
Esad Efendi 2382, fols. 4ff.; Rashid, i, 164 ff.). 
The siege was pressed vigorously, with varying 
fortunes, until mid-November when Képriilii-zade, 
who had lived in the trenches from the beginning of 
the siege in order to encourage the troops, suspended 
operations for the winter. During this period Kép- 
riili-zide received Venetian commissioners and 
was in correspondence with both the Doge of Venice 
and the Venetian captain-general Morosini with 
regard to negotiations about the fate of the fortress 
(Diawdahir al-tawarighk, Képriiltii Faml Ahmet Pasa, 
231; Rashid, i, 185 ff.). Both sides gathered rein- 
forcements in the spring and, with Képriilii-zade 
entering the trenches once more on 12 Muharram 
1079/22 June 1668, the issue was again hotly con- 
tested through the summer (for details, see Diawahir 
al-tawdrikh; Rashid, i, 208 ff.; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histowe, xi, 311 ff.). Knowing that Képriilii-zade 
would accept only the surrender of Kandiya, the 
Venetians approached the sultan, then in Yefiishehir 
(Larissa), in Thessaly, for more favourable terms, 
as a result of which Mebemmed IV demanded to 
know of the Grand Vizier the situation, warning 
that it would be impossible to raise men and supplies 
were the siege to last another year. At an assembly 
convened by Kipriilii-zade on 8 Radjab 1079/ 
12 December 1668, it was agreed that the fall of 
Kandiya seemed close at hand, and arrangements 
were made to winter in the trenches (Rashid, i, 
218 ff.), Friction amongst the Venetians and their 
allies led to the withdrawal of the allied fleet at 
the end of August 1669, which act left the Venetians 
little choice but to surrender. After six days of 
discussion, terms were agreed on 8 Rabi‘ II 1080/ 
5 September 1669 (see Rashid, i, 240 ff.; Mu‘dhadat 
Medjm@ast, ii, 141 ff.; Noradounghian, Receusl d’actes 
internationaux de lV'empire Ottoman, i, Paris 1897, 
132 ff.), Képriilii-zade received the 80 keys of the 
evacuated city and fortress of Kandiya on 27 Sep- 
tember. He remained through the winter to repair 
the fortress and to have a new land survey (tabrir) 
made in the Mediterranean islands, He also pacified 


the Mainotes with a letter which he sent, and he 
forgave their outstanding taxes (for details, see 
Diawdhir al-tawdrikh, fols. 122 ff.; Képriilii-Mehmed 
Asim Bey 724, fols, 231-6; Bagvekalet arsivi, tabrir 
defterleri; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-name, viii 498 ff.; 
Silabdart i, 538). Returning by way of Tekirdagh, 
he arrived in Edirne in mid-Safar roSr/early July 
1670 and surrendered the sacred standard to the 
sultan. 

(For diplomatic relations with France in the early 
1670s, leading to a renewal of the capitulations on 
5 June 1673 (19 Safar 1084), see J. Chardin, Voyages 
en Perse ef autres lieux de l'Orient, Paris 1811, i; 
A. Vandal, L'odysée d’un ambassadeur, Les voyages 
du Marquis de Nointel (1670-80), Paris 1900; Saint- 
Priest (ed. Schefer), Mémoires sur l'ambassade de 
France en Turquie, Paris 1877; A. Galland, Journal 
d’A. Galland pendant son séjour & Constantinople 
(1672-1673), Paris 188x; L.d'Arvieux, Mémoires 
du chevalier d'Arvieux, Paris 1735, iv; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 341 ff. See also imt1yvAzAT 
ii, The Ottoman empire, esp. at p. t185a). 

In 1672 a campaign was undertaken against Poland 
on behalf of Peter Doroshenko, hetman of a group 
of Ukrainian Cossacks, who had accepted Ottoman 
suzerainty in 1669; and on 7 Safar 1083/4 June 1672, 
Kopriilii-zide left Edirne with the army, accom- 
panied by Mehemmed IV, who was to take an active 
interest in the campaign (for correspondence be- 
tween Kipriilii-zade and the King of Poland in 
May 1672, see Rashid, i, 261 ff.). The principal 
object of the campaign, the fortress of Kamenets 
Podolskiy (see KAMANICA], was taken on 3 Djumada 
I 1083/27 August 1672 after a nine-day siege (Nabi 
Yisuf, Ta*rikh-i Kaméaniéa, Istanbul University 
TY2418; al-Hadjdj (Hadidit) ‘AM, Ta’rikh+ 
Kamaniéa, Siileymaniye-Lala Ismail Efendi 308; 
‘Abdi Pasha, Wakdai*ndme, Siileymaniye-Halet 
Efendi 615, Topkap: Sarayi-Bagdat kdgki 217). 
The rapid Ottoman advance in Poland, and par- 
ticularly the siege of Lwow, compelled the Polish 
King, Michael WiSnowiecki, to sue for peace; and 
terms were agreed at the recently-taken fort (palanka) 
of Buchach (18 October 1672: ‘Abd! Pasha; Rashid, 
i, 284 ff.; Noradounghian, i, 52). The harsh terms 
of the treaty, which included the loss of Podolia 
and the Ukraine and the payment of tribute, made 
it unacceptable to the Polish Diet. Their refusal to 
ratify it and implement its terms led to further 
Ottoman campaigns in the following years, of which 
Képrillii-zade, once again accompanied by Mebem- 
med IV, directed those in 1673 and 1674. In the 
main action of the former year, Kopriilli-zade was 
appointed commander to save Khotin (q.v.] from 
the attack of John Sobieski, but the fortress was 
lost before he could arrive. The latter year saw a 
successful campaign into the Ukraine (Khotin having 
been retaken by the Khan of the Crimea) in response 
to Russian incursions. Képriilii-zide, now in poor 
health, returned to Edirne with the sultan on 22 
Sha‘ban 1085/21 November 1674 (see Rashid, i, 
317 ff.), and the campaigns of 1675 and 1676 against 
the Poles were left to others. 

In his last years, Képriilti-z4de’s illness worsened 
through his addiction to drink, Although he fol- 
lowed the sultan when the latter left Istanbul for 
Edirne with the army in early Sha‘bin 1087/mid- 
October 1676, he was too ill to get even as far as 
Edirne and died on the Kara Biber ¢iftlik, near 
Ergene képriisi (between Corlu and Karlshtiran), 
on 26 Sha‘bin 1087/3 November 1676 at the age 
of 41 (‘Abdi Pasha), his death resulting from acute 
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dropsy brought on by drink (Silahdar, i, 659). His 
body was brought to Istanbul and buried in his 
father’s mausoleum near Cenberli Tash. 
KGpriilii-zade’s tenure in the Grand Vizierate 
was one of the two or three longest in Ottoman 
history. Tall and stout, with a round face and large 
eyes, he is described as dignified and inspiring 


of that historian’s harsh judgements on Képriilii 
Mehmed Pasha. Képriilii-zade saw to the completion 
of pious foundations begun by his father, such as a 
half-finished kAdn and mosque in Rumeli, and also 
of his foundations in Cenberli Tash in Istanbul 
(Diawdhir al-tawérikh, fol. 14); and, as evidence of 
the great value which he himself placed on learning, 
one may cite the library which he established near 
his residence (formerly that of ‘A?isha Sultan, 
daughter of Sultan Ibrahim and wife of Ipshir Pasha) 
in the vicinity of Aya Sofya (Uzungarsil, Osmanh 
tarihi, ilif/r, 438) and which he enriched with many 
very valuable books acquired both while as miiderris 
and in later times. The wakfivya for the library, 
which was drawn up two years after his death, in 
1089/1678, and which makes provision for students 
and the teaching of certain subjects there, is now 
in the Képriilii library (no. 4 of the wakfiyyas of 
the Képriilii family; M, Gékmen, Xtéliphdneleri- 
misden notlar, Istanbul 1952, 52; Shaykhi, Wakd?s* 
al-fudala@, Istanbul University TY81, fol. 691). His 
other foundations include a mosque in Kandiya 
(for a copy of the imperial grant of the land (mulk- 
name) given him in Kandiya, dated Rabi‘ If 1081/ 
August-September 1670, as well as other documents 
demarcating boundaries, see the above collection of 
wakfiyyas in the Képriilii library); mosques in 
Nové Zimky and Kamenets; and an uncompleted 
khan (later completed) in Izmir (Silahdar, i, 659). 

Fadil Ahmed Pasha was also the patron of a 
number of men of learning and the arts, among 
them his private secretary (miihiirdar), Hasan Agha, 
author of the Dijawdhir al-tawdrikh, which is based 
on the documents committed to his charge (there 
exists in the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, a Latin 
translation of this work, made in 1680 and entitled 
Annalium gemma, authore Hasanaga .... Cf. A. 
Galland, Journal, tr. N.S. Orik, Hatsralar, Ankara 
1949, 197, n; Babinger, 216-17); Mazikl, who was 
with him throughout the siege of Kandiya; Nabl; 
Zuhdi, the author of the Ta’rikh-i Uyvar; the re7is 
al-kutté) Talib Ahmed Efendi; the poet Fennt; 
and Huseyn Hez&rfenn [g.v.] (cf. Safa’l, Tadhkkira, 
Istanbul University TY3215, fols. 180 ff., 242 ff.; 
Shaykhi, fols. 680-786). 

III, Fad!l Mustafa Pasha (1047-1102/1637-91), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the younger brother of 
Fadil Ahmed Pasha. Born in Képrii in 1047/1637, 
he began medrese education together with his elder 
brother. Whether he received a medrese appoint- 
ment is not known, but in 1070/1659 he is seen to 
have received a se‘amet and to have entered the 
ranks of the sultan’s guards as a miiteferrika (Uzun- 
garsili, Osmanls tarihi, iiif2, Ankara 1954, 431). In 
view of the facts that he was in Crete, together with 
his mother, for the whole of the final siege of Kandiya 
(1667-9), that he was at Fadil Ahmed’s side when 
the latter died and that he bore the Grand Vizier's 
signet ring to the sultan (for the berdt granting him 
a se‘dmet at this time, see Basvekalet argivi, Ali Emiri 
tasnifi, period of Mehemmed IV, 229), one may 
suppose that he spent most of his time with his elder 
brother, on campaign. On 1 Djuma4dé II 1090/ 


29 June 1680 he became seventh vizier at the instiga- 
tion of his brother-in-law, the Grand Vizier Merzifonlu 
Kara Mustafi Pasha [see KARA MUSTAFA PASHA, 
MERZIFONLU]. In November of the same year he 
served as guard (muhéfiz) to the Wilide Sultan and 
the princes Sileymin and Ahmed when they went 
to Edirne; and he performed the same function the 
following year, now as sixth vizier, when they re- 
mained in Edirne after the departure'of the army 
for Istanbul (Rabi* I ro92/March 168r) following 
the conclusion of peace with Russia. At the time of 
the army's departure on the Austrian campaign of 
1683 (Rabi* II ro94/April 1683) he remained in 
Edirne as guard to the WaAlide Sultan, with the 
posts of fifth vizier and &@im-makdm of Edirne. He 
was later appointed to the governorship of the 
eydlet of Silistria with the addition of Nicopolis 
(ie. the Gzii muhdfizlight) and became commander 
at Babadaghi [g.v.]. With Kara Mustafa Pasha’s 
dismissal and execution (December 1683) following 
the failure of the second siege of Vienna, and on the 
report that John Sobieski, King of Poland, was 
making preparations against Kamenets and Molda- 
via, it was decided to replace Fadfl Mustafa with a 
more experienced commander: he was summoned 
to the capital as kubbe altd vizier, but kept the estates 
(kh@ss) he then possessed (RabI* II 1095/March-April 
1684; Silabdar, ii, 127). Reaching Edirne in mid-May, 
Fadfl Mustafa occupied the position of third vizier 
in the diwin; but before long he chose retirement, 
no doubt grieved by the enmity of the new Grand 
Vizier toward the Képriilii family. One year later, 
as the war with the Venetians in the Morea intensi- 
fied, he was appointed commander (muhdfiz) of 
Chios (according to Silahdar, ii, 222, transferred 
there from the command of Boghaz [Hisarf) = Sedd 
al-babr), subsequently being transferred to the 
command of Boghaz Hisar! on 4 Rabi* II r1097/ 
28 February 1686 (Silahdar, ii, 230). 

On 30 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 1098/7 October 1687, shortly 
after a rebellious army had made his brother-in-law, 
SiyAwush Pasha, Grand Vizier and begun a march 
on the capital, Fadil Mustafa was summoned to 
Istanbul as second vizier and ka?im-makdém. Though 
Mehemmed IV had some hope that Fad!l Mustafa 
might help him save his throne, past slights by the 
sultan made Fadfl Mustafa unsympathetic, and the 
latter was in fact closely involved in the deposition 
of Mehemmed IV (2 Muharram 1099/8 November 
1687). He soon fell out of favour with the army, the 
instruments of the deposition, however, through 
resisting their demands for donatives and attempting 
to establish discipline; and though his position was 
once saved by the new sultan, Siileym4n II, he was 
subsequently effectively exiled by being appointed 
again to the command of Boghaz Hisarf (7 Rabi‘ IT 
rog9/to February 1688: Silahdar, ii, 318 ff.; Zubdat 
al-wak@i*, fols. 87 ff.; Rashid, ii, 25). He was spared 
a worse fate by the refusal of the Shaykh al-Islim 
to sanction his execution. A little later he was moved 
to the command of Canea, then to that of Kandiya, 
then, in Safar rr00/December 1688, to that of Chios. 

With the war against the Holy League going badly 
for the Ottomans in 1688-9, particularly on the 
Austrian front, it was agreed by the ‘ulamdé? to 
recommend to the sultan the appointment of Fadil 
Mustafa Pasha to the Grand Vizierate, and he was 
accordingly summoned to Edirne (rr Mubarram r1o1/ 
25 October 1689). His first act was to issue a declara- 
tion (beydn-ndme) designed to restore morale and to 
encourage the willing performance of military service. 
He also took steps to ease the lot of the tax-paying 
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subjects (re“éyd) by removing a number of onerous 
extraordinary taxes such as the resm-i khamr ve 
‘Sarak, a recently-imposed tax on drink which had 
led many Christian subjects in Rumeli to make 
common cause with the enemy (cf. Zubdat al-wakii‘, 
fol, 122). During the winter he was engaged in 
preparations for a campaign which he himself was 
to lead; and on 6 Shawwal rro1/r3 July 1690 he 
left Edirne. He succeeded in recovering Pirot (10 
August), the fort (palanka) of Mis4 Pasha, and, 
after a 23-day siege, the important stronghold of 
Nish (9 September). Despite the lateness of the 
season and the opposition of his commanders, Fadil 
Mustafa determined to march to Belgrade. Semendria 
fell after a three-day siege, on 23 Dhu ‘I-Hidjdia 
rro1/27 September 1690, and Belgrade after an 
eight-day siege, on 4 Muharram rro2/8 October 1690 
(Silabdar, ii, 501 ff.; Zubdat al-waka'%‘, fols. 169, 
171, 173; Rashid, ii, 123 ff.; cf. 1. H. Danigmend, 
lzahlh Osman: tarihi kronolojisi, Istanbul 1947-55, 
iii, 470). Detachments sent out from Belgrade suc- 
ceeded in taking Boghur-delen (Sabac) and re-estab- 
lishing control over the Danube at Orsova but failed 
to recover Osijek. Having seen to the repairing and 
supplying of Belgrade, Fadil Mustafa set out for 
Istanbul (¢ November 1690). During his return he 
was mindful of the re“dyd, sending prisoners to their 
homes at the treasury’s expense and also restoring 
lands and goods and providing the means of agri- 
culture to those who had lived between Nish and 
Belgrade but had been moved across the Danube 
by the Austrians and now wished to return. He 
spent the winter of 1690-1 dealing with matters 
such as uprisings in Egypt (by Ibn Wani) and 
Cyprus (Zubdat al-waka7i‘, fol. 182) and instituting 
reforms in the Janissary Corps, the imperial stables 
and the imperial larder whereby expediture was cut 
(Silabdar, fi, 559-60). 

Though Fadil Mustafa proposed that he remain 
in Istanbul in 1691 in order to oversee all fronts 
during the year and that another commander be 
sent to Hungary, it was thought best that he lead 
the campaign. By the time the army was ready to 
move (Sha‘ban r102/May 1691), Siileyman II was 
near death, and a faction opposed to Fadil Mustafa 
‘was making efforts to restore Mehemmed IV to the 
throne. Having taken measures to forestall these, 
Fadil Mustafa left strict instructions, on departing 
from Edirne (18 Ramadan/r5 June), that, in the 
event of the sultan’s death, his brother, Ahmed, 
should be placed on the throne. When, on 25 Rama- 
dan rr02/22 June 1691, Siileym4n II died, Ahmed II 
ascended the throne without incident and confirmed 
Fadil Mustafa Pasha in the Grand Vizierate. 

Having reached Belgrade on 23 Shawwil/20 July, 
Fadil Mustafa bridged the river Sava; and when 
the Austrians, encamped at Varadin (Petrovaradin), 
advanced and then retreated, the Grand Vizier set 
off in pursuit, overriding the advice of his com- 
manders that he should await the arrival of the 
Crimean Tatars and the provincial forces. When the 
Ottomans took up a position before the fort of 
Slankamen, the Austrian commander, his road to 
Varadin threatened and fearing being caught be- 
tween the Ottomans and the Tatars, engaged the 
Ottomans in battle (24 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 1102/19 August 
1691). The Ottoman right wing having been broken, 
Fadil Mustafa himself led the attack to restore the 
position; but just as this was about to be achieved, 
he was struck in the forehead by a bullet and killed: 
the confusion consequent on his death led to the 
defeat and withdrawal of the Ottoman forces, The 


battle of Slankamen thus saw not only a serious 
military reverse but also the death of an able Grand 
Vizier from whom much might have been expected. 
Despite a thorough search, Fad!l Mustafi’s body 
was not found. (For details, see Silabdar, ii, 583 ff.; 
Zubdat al-wakas‘, fols. 184 ff.; Rashid, ii, 161 ff.; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 319 ff.). 

Fadil Mustafa Pasha, though Grand Vizier for less 
than two years, grasped the true needs of the state 
and demonstrated the ability to implement necessary 
reforms. He appreciated the political necessity of 
countering European hopes of defections from 
amongst the Christian subjects by taking account 
of their interests and by making reforms in con- 
nection with the djizya and other obligations laid 
upon them [for the effects of the djisya reforms, 
however, cf. pyizya ii—Ottoman, especially 565b). 
To ensure the independence of the Grand Vizierate, 
he took steps to limit the number and influence of 
the kubbe alti viziers. The practice of giving gifts 
(Sidiyya) to the sultans at bayrams by state officials 
was ended. In every provincial city he created coun- 
cils of notables (medjlis-i a‘ydn), modelled on the 
imperial diwdn, to prevent the growth of local 
despotisms and to check abuses by keeping an eye 
on the judgements and procedures of kadis and 
na@’ibs. In Istanbul, however, his failure to enforce 
the narkh, or fixed prices, on the grounds that the 
practice was not justified in the shar* and that 
trade should rest on the consent of the two parties, 
resulted in an increase in profiteering in his time of 
office. His learning, particularly in the fields of 
hadith and lexicography, his devotion to the shar‘, 
his dignity and his sense of justice are widely at- 
tested. He had three sons: Nu‘man, ‘Abd Allah and 
Es‘ad (Silabdar, ii, 286, 587 ff.; Zubdat al-waka’s, 
fols. 187 ff.; Rashid, i, 530; li, 115, 148 ff.; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 307; Saint-Priest, Mémoires, 
242 ff.; Shaykht, ii, 3216 ff.; Amasya tarikhi, iv, 
212 ff.; U, Heyd (ed. Ménage), Studies in old Ottoman 
criminal law, Oxford 1973, 155). 

IV. ‘Amdja-zade Husayn Pasha (nephew of 
Képriilfi Mehmed Pasha)—see ‘Amiidja-Zade 
HUSAYN PASHA. 

Vv. Nu‘min Pasha (?ro81-1131/?1670-1719), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the eldest son of Fadil 
Mustafa Pasha. Born in Istanbul, he studied under 
Demir-Kaplll Fad!l Sileymin and Kayserili Hafiz 
al-Sayyid Ahmed Efendi, among others, and be- 
came mutawalli of the Képriili awkdf after his 
father's death. While Mustafa I] was preparing for 
his second campaign against the Austrians, in 1696, 
he decreed that Nu‘m4n, like the administrators of 
other rich foundations, should take part in the 
campaign, providing rso infantry. In Muharram r112/ 
July 1700, Nu‘man Beg became sixth vizier and was 
betrothed to A?isha Sultan, a daughter of Mustafa IT 
(Silihddr dhayli). He became beglerbegi of Erzurum 
in Ramadan 1112/March r7or and then, in Djumada ! 
trr4/October 1702, of Anatolia, His marriage to 
‘A?isha Sultdn, set for the spring of 1703, was 
delayed in the confusion surrounding the uprising 
known as the Edirne wak‘asi which led to the de- 
position of Mustafa II (9 Rabi‘ Il rrr5/22 August 
1703), who was replaced by Ahmed III. Following 
this event, Nu‘man Pasha was appointed commander 
(muhdfiz) of Egriboz (Euboea), and by June 1704 
he had become muhdfiz of Crete, being charged with 
making a land survey (tahrir) of the fiefs on the island 
(Rashid, iii, 137). Transferred to the command of 
Boghaz Hisar on 26 Shawwal 1117/10 February 1706, 
he was shortly after returned again to Crete, Though 
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the marriage ceremony with ‘A?isha Sultan was 
celebrated in Muharram r120/April 1708, it was 
still to be several years before the marriage was 
consummated. 

Appointed again to Egriboz in Djumada II r121/ 
August 1709, he was summoned to Istanbul four 
months later (Ramad4in rr21/December 1709) to 
consummate his marriage (Rashid, iii, 311-2; cf. 
ibid., iii, 317-8, however, where the consummation 
is said to have occurred in Muharram 1122/March 
1710). He was made beglerbegi of Bosnia on 8 Shawwal 
t121/tr December 1709 but was then appointed to 
the command of Belgrade on 3 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1121/ 
4 January 1710 (Rashid, iii, 313; cf. Uzungargili, 
Osmanh tarihi, iv/z, Ankara 1959, 291, who dates 
this appointment on 17 Rabi‘ I 1122/16 May 1710). 
On 18 Rabi‘ II 1122/16 June 1710, Nu‘man Pasha 
was elevated to the Grand Vizierate in the hope that 
he would be more resolute against the Russians and 
better able to handle the problem of the suppliant 
Swedish king, Charles XII, than his predecessor, 
Corlulu ‘Ali Pasha, had been (see SALT PASHA Cor- 
LuLu; Akdes Nimet Kurat, Isveg Keral: Karl XII. 
Ttirkiye'de kaligt ..., Istanbul 1943, 227, 229); his 
appointment was met with general satisfaction. 
Despite a strong movement in the government to 
concentrate attention on the Black Sea and the 
Polish question, Nu‘man Pasha, trying to maintain 
peace with Russia, contented himself with announ- 
cing simply that a large army would see the Swedish 
king to his own country in the spring (see Rashid, 
iii, 327; Ahmed Refik, Memdlik-i ‘Othmaniyye'de 
Demirbash Sharl, Istanbul 1332/1913-14, 30 ff.; 
A. N. Kurat, op, cif., 232ff.; idem, XVIII. yiis 
yilbast Avrupa umumi harbinde Tiirkiye’nin taraf- 
seshgt, in Belleten, vii, 1943, 268 ff.; Saint-Priest, 
Mémoires, 120-1). 

Disappointed in his handling of both external 
and internal affairs, Ahmed III removed Nu‘man 
Pasha from the Grand Vizierate on zt Djumada II 
1122/17 August 1710; he was subsequently appointed 
muhdfiz of Egriboz (Silahddr dhayli; Rashid, iii, 
330-1. For a relation concerning his wish to resign 
from the Grand Vizierate, see Behdjeti, Ta°rikh-i 
siilale-i Képriilii). In the nine years before his death 
he held administrative and military positions con- 
tinuously in various parts of the empire. He became 
muhafiz of Canea in Shawwal 1122/December 1710, 
and of Kandiya in Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 1123/December 1711, 
while on 19 Shawwal 1125/8 November 1713 he was 
given the sandjak of Yanya (Io4nnina) as an arpalth 
(Silahdar dhayli). The next year he was given the 
eyalet of Bosnia together with the military com- 
mand of the Karadagh [¢.v.] area. While in this post 
he moved against the rebels of Karadagh, who were 
receiving aid from the Venetians, hunted them 
down and drove those who escaped to take refuge 
with the Venetians (Shaww4l 1126/October 1714: 
Rashid, iv, 22-3. For the decree sent to him about 
this problem, see Basvekalet arsivi, Ibniilemin, 
dahiliye, 2411). 

Following this success, he was moved to the 
command of Belgrade (January 1715: Silahdar 
dhayli), where affairs were at a delicate stage; but 
under him, as in his predecessor’s time, disorder in 
this frontier fortress increased, as did desertions 
from the local levies and the kapthulu soldiery. 
Dismissed because of this in Rabi‘ IT 1127/April 1715, 
he was transferred to the governorship (mutasar- 
riflig) of the sandjaks of Iéil and Menteshe and 
given the task of following the activities of the 
bandits who were profiting from the absence on 


campaign of the viziers and beglerbegis of Anatolia 
(Rashid, iv, 237, 240ff.). In Shawwal 1128/Sep- 
tember 1716 he was made beglerbegi and muhafiz of 
Cyprus (Silahdar dhayli); and three months later 
he became commander (serddr) in Bosnia while 
retaining the governorship of Cyprus (for part of the 
firman of appointment, see Uzungargilh, Osmanls 
tarihi, iv/2, 294, n. t), During the period when the 
Austrians gained Belgrade (Ramadan 1129/August 
1717), Nu‘man Pasha beat back the enemy attack 
on Bosnia and forced the raising of the siege of 
Izvornik (October 1717). He remained active in the 
defense of Bosnia until after the signing of the 
Treaty of Passarowitz (22 Sha‘ban rr3o/21 July 1718) 
(see Rashid, iv, 383; and for a copy of a decree sent 
to him in mid-Ramadan 1130/August 1718, see 
Basvekalet arsivi, Ibniilemin, dahiliye, 2436) and 
was then transferred at his own request to the 
governorship of Crete in Ramadan 1130/August 1718. 
Falling ill as soon as he reached the island, how- 
ever, he died in Kandiya on 16 Rabi‘ I 1131/6 Feb- 
ruary 1719 and was buried beside the mosque of 
Fadil Ahmed Pasha. 

Nu‘man Pasha was accounted an honest and 
pious man of whom one author remarks that he 
would have been better suited to the office of Shaykh 
al-Islam than to that of Grand Vizier (Charles de 
Ferriol, Correspondance du Marquis de Ferriol, 
Antwerp 1870, 120), He is said to have taking 
nothing from the estates attached to the various 
offices he held, but rather to have met his expenses 
exclusively from the income of the estates which he 
had inherited from his father (Behdijeti). 

Both his younger brothers and, of his sons, par- 
ticularly Hafiz Ahmed Pasha (d. 1183/1769) made a 
mark in public life, as have other descendents of the 
family down to the present day [see kGPROLO 
MEHMED FUAD]. 

Bibliography: For further details and a more 
complete bibliography, especially of archival ma- 
terials, see /A art. Képrilliiler, by M. Tayyib 
Gékbilgin, on which this article is largely based. 

(M. Tayyrs Géxsiiatn - R. C. Repr) 

KGOPRULU, Meumep Fuap, until 1934 K6PRvLO- 
zApE Meumep Fu?Ap (1890-1966), prominent Turk- 
ish scholar and the pioneer of Turkish studies in 
the modern sense in Turkey. Born in Istanbul, he 
was the son of Isma‘il Fa’iz Bey, a civil servant, a 
descendant of the sister of the famous Ottoman 
grand vizier Képriilii Mehmed Pasha [9.v.] who 
married Kibleli Mustafa Pasha, one-time vizier of 
Mehemmed IV. His mother Khadidja Khinim was 
the daughter of ‘Arif Hikmet Efendi, a member of 
the ‘ulama? of Islimye in Rumeli (Sliven in present 
day Bulgaria). He was educated at Ayaspasha junior 
high school (riishdiyye) and at Merdjan high school 
(idadi) in Istanbul. Later, for two years he attended 
the School of Law (Mekteb-i Hukak), which he left 
in 1909, but he was mainly self-taught. After teaching 
in various schools, he was appointed in 1913, with 
Diya? (Ziya) Gékalp’s support, to the chair of Turk- 
ish literature in the University of Istanbul, vacant 
upon the resignation of Khalid Diya? {q.v.], a position 
which he kept until 1939, He also taught at the 
School (later Faculty) of Political Science (Styasal 
Bilgiler) and in the Ankara Faculty of Arts (Dil ve 
Tarih-Cografya Fahkiiltesi) (where he covered Ottoman 
history and institutions), He served for eight months 
as under-secretary at the Ministery of Education in 
1924 and was elected deputy from Kars in 1936. 
After 1939 he settled in Ankara and joined political 
life. In January 1946 he became one of the four 
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founders of the Democratic Party (see DEMOKRAT 
Parti]. Following the 1950 elections he became 
Foreign Minister (1950-5) and Minister of State in 
1956, but resigned from the party on account of a 
rift with the other leaders. Following the revolution 
of 27 May 1960, he was arrested and briefly detained 
on Yassiada (in the Sea of Marmara) where all 
Democratic Party leaders were being tried, but he 
was acquitted on all charges. In 1961 he founded 
the short-lived Yeni Demokrat Parti (“The New 
Democratic Party’) and soon afterwards retired 
from political life. He died in Istanbul on 28 June 
1966 as a consequence of an earlier traffic accident 
in Ankara. 

Fu’4d Képriilii started his career as a poet and 
literary critic. His name began to appear towards 
the end of 1908 in various papers and periodicals 
particularly in the Therwet-i Fiindn [q.v.]. As a 
poet he belonged to the Fedjr-i Ati group [g.v.], an 
extension of the Jherwet-i Fiintin school. In r912 
he mainly contributed to the daily Hakk and its 
literary supplement. He gradually switched to re- 
search and in 1913 he published in Bilgt Medimi‘asi 
(i, 3-52) his “Method in the history of Turkish 
literature” (Tiirk edebiyydati tarikhinde usil). Like 
many young talents of his generation he came under 
the impact of Diya? (Ziya) Gékalp [g.v.] and of the 
Turkist movement which he led {see TORKCOLUK, 
and contributed many articles to Tiirk yurdu (1913), 
the organ of the movement and to the daily [kdam 
where he serialised a study on folk poetry (February- 
June 1914). In ro15 he founded the journal Milli 
tetebbii‘ler medjmi‘asi (“Journal of National Re- 
search”), where he published some of his early 
important study on ‘ashiz poetry (i, 5-46). In July 
1917 Diya? Gékalp founded the famous Yeni Medj- 
mi (“the New Review") which gathered together 
all the leading young writers of the period and where 
Fuad Ké6priilii published his new-style poems (in 
spoken Turkish, syllabic metre and on “national” 
topics as required by the new Milli edebiyydt trend) 
and his articles of literary criticism and research. 
After the publication in 1918 of his epoch-making 
monograph on “Early mystics in Turkish literature” 
ie. Ahmed Yesew! and Yinus Emre (Tiirk ede- 
biyyatinda tik miitesawwiflar) and of the first two 
parts of his history of Turkish literature (Tiirh 
edebiyyati larikhi, i, 1920 and ii, 1921), K&prili 
concentrated his research on the origins and develop- 
ment of classical Turkish literature and culture in 
Anatolia; the evolution of Turkish Islam and 
Ottoman institutions; the Turkish legal system; 
and the development of Turkish literature in other 
literary dialects e.g, Azer] and Chaghatay. His work 
shed new light on the formative period of Turkish 
literature in Anatolia; very little research had been 
carried out in this field before him. But his greatest 
contribution is to have treated the evolution of the 
many branches of Turkish literature and culture as 
one unit and to have studied its development as a 
whole. In 1924 he founded in Istanbul University 
the Institute of Turcology (Turkiyydat Enstittisil) and 
its organ the Tiirkiyydt Medjmi‘ast. Apart from his 
many articles (some of which are independent 
monographs) published in various scholarly journals, 
particularly Haydt, Tiirkiyyat Medjmi‘ast, Ede- 
biyydt Fakiiltesi Medjma‘asi, Belleten, Tiirk hukuk ve 
iktisat tarihi mecmuast, and the Turkish edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam (Islam Ansihlopedisi), 
Képriild is the author of the following major works: 
Tiirkiyye Ta@ rikhi, i (History of Turkey"), Istanbul 
1923 (covers the period up to the settlement of the 


Turks in Anatolia); Bugiinka edebiyydt (“Literature 
of today”), Istanbul 1924 (collection of early articles 
on literary criticism and book reviews); Tiirk ede- 
biyydtt tartkhi, i, Istanbul 1926 (revised and en- 
larged edition of the two parts published in angels 
Milli edebiyyat djereyaniniai ilk miibeshshirleri . 
(“Forerunners of the national literature move- 
ment"), Istanbul 1928 (contains selections from the 
roth/16th century poet Edirneli NazgmI who ex- 
perimented with “pure Turkish’); Tiirk dili ve 
edebiyati iiserinde arasttrmalar, Istanbul 1934 (a 
collection of research articles and book reviews); 
Les origines de Vempire ottoman, Paris 1935; and 
Tiirk saz sairlert*, in 3 volumes, the first of which 
is published for the first time (Istanbul 1962). 
Bibliography: Serif Hulusi (Sayman), OU. 

Prof. Dr. Fuad Kopriili’niin yanlan igin bir 
bibliyografya 1912-42, Istanbul 1940; S.N. 
Ozerdim, Fuad Kopriili’niin yastlart 1908-1950, 
in Tiirk dili ve tarihi hakkunda arastirmalar, |, 
TTK, Ankara 1950, 159-248 (a revised and com- 
pleted version of the preceding); idem, F. Kop- 
riilit’'niin yastlarina ek, in Belleten, No. 120 (1966), 
661-5; anon. Fuad Kdpriili’niin ilmt negriyats, 
in Fuad K6épriilii armagant, Ankara Univ, Faculty 
of Arts, 1953, xxv-liii (based on Serif Hulusi's 
work brought up to date); F. A. Tansel, Mem- 
leketimizin act haybt, Prof. Dr. Fuad Kopriilii, 
in Belleten, No. 120 (1966), 621-36, (Farin te) 

KOPUZ [see ‘0n) 

KORA or KORA DJAHANABAD, an ensisai 
town of northern India in the Khadjuha fahsil 
of Fathpir District in the former British United 
Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh. It lies in lat. 26° 7’ 
N. and long. 80° 22’ E. on the Rind River some 12 
miles/2o km. from the Djamni (Jumna) River 
between Kanpir (Cawnpore) and Fathpar. 

In early times it was apparently held by the 
RAdjput line of the Radjas of Argal, and the fortress 
there may have been their ancestral centre. Under 
the Mughals, Kdta (sometimes spelt in Marathi and 
Persian sources as Kurrah, and to be distinguished 
from Kari Manlkpair, an adjacent but separate 
sarkdr) formed a sarkdr or district of All4hA4bad saba 
or province, with a revenue of 17,400,000 dams (Abu 
‘Il-Fadl, A?’in-é Akbari, ii, tr. Jarrett and Sarkar, 
Calcutta 1949, 178). The great Mughal! highway con- 
necting Allahabad with Agra ran through K6ra, and 
a bridge was built in ca. 1770 to carry the road over 
the Rind, During the fighting of the middle decades 
of the 18th century between the Maratha invaders 
and the troops of the titular Mughal emperors and 
the Nawwib-Wazirs of Awadh or Oudh, Kota played 
a considerable réle. A copper coin of Akbar's is known 
from the K6éfa mint, and it was a mint town of the 
later Mughals from Shams al-Din Rafi‘ al-Daradjat 
(x131/719) onwards. 

During the 19th century, the population of both 
Kéti proper and of Djahanabad, the township 
adjoining it to the north-west declined (populations 
of 2,806 and 4,379 respectively on 1901, the propor- 
tion of Muslim to Hindus being then 44% and 27%. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazeteer of India*, xv, 

598; District gazeteer of the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh, xx. Fatehpur, Allahabad 1906, 105, 152, 

154, 157-8, 251-8. (C. E. Bosworts) 

KORGA, modern Turkish Korge, Greek Korytsa, 
Ottoman Gérridje, all from the Slavic toponym 
“Gorica.”), the only urban centre of importance 
in southeastern Albania, situated at the edge of 
the homonymous plain at the foot of the Moravé 
Mountains, which constitute the natural barrier 
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between the Koréa plain and Macedonia. Korta was 
one of the most important towns founded by the 
Ottomans in Albania. Throughout the Ottoman 
period (late 14th century till r9r2), Koréa was a local 
administrative centre (na@hiye, kadillk), and latterly 
the capital of a sandjak in the vildyet of Manastir 
(Bitola) and a small Islamic centre. 

The Ottomans annexed the eastern part of the 
present-day Albania in the last decade of the 8th/r4th 
century and established their regular administration 
there, with the castles of “Géridje’ and Premedi 
(Pérmet) as bases. A terminus ad quem for the con- 
quest, not recorded it seems by the Ottoman chron- 
iclers (‘Ashfkpashazade, Orit, Anonymus-Giese, 
Neshri, Sa‘d al-Din), is the church of the village of 
Mborje 3 km. east of Korta on the first spur of the 
Moravé, which church was, according to its well- 
preserved inscription, built by Bishop Niphon in the 
year 1390. Throughout the entire rsth century the 
name “‘Géridje” seems to have been used for a castle 
on the spur or the Morave between the village of 
Mborje and the place where the town of Koréa lies 
today. The Ottoman documents from the early 
period use “‘Enborye” (from Emporion) and “Géridje" 
indiscriminately. A fragment of a timdr register trom 
Safar 886/April 1481 mentions a fimdar of an “Ishak 
the Albanian” situated in the “ndhiye of Géridje". 
This fimdar included eight small villages (mostly with 
Slavic names), of which one numbered six Muslim 
households and two households of Christians. (Sofia, 
National Library, Orient. Dep., No D 649, p. 26). 
The document is an indication for the early start of 
the Islamisation of the district of Koréa, an Islamisa- 
tion which was not solely restricted to members of 
the old native nobility. The castle of Géridje was 
maintained throughout the 15th and the first half of 
the 16th century, When it disappeared is apparently 
not recorded. A tapu defter (Basbakanhk arsivi 
[= BBA] T. D 70, p. 257) from 925/1519 (mentions a 
djemé*at of Christian miisellems of the castle, The 
village of “Enborye, dependent on Géridje” num- 
bered, according to the same document, 18 house- 
holds of Muslims, 7 Muslim bachelors, and 88 house- 
holds of Christians as well as ro Christian bachelors 
and 11 widows. According to a tapu defter of 936/1529- 
30, the same village numbered 15 Muslim households, 
4 Muslim bachelors, 4 people with a berat, 1 sipahi- 
sade, and 10x Christian households and 25 Christian 
bachelors (BBA. T. D. 167, p. 172). The same docu- 
ment states that there was a djemd‘at of Christian 
miisellems in the castle of Géridje consisting of 22 
households and 9 bachelors. These miisellems were 
freed from ispende, Sawdrid and tekalifat in exchange 
for the fulfilment of the duties of repair and main- 
tenance of the castle. Besides these privileged Chris- 
tians, there was a djemd‘ai of 5 Christian families in 
the castle who had to deliver yearly 1,500 arrows, 
for which service the state freed them from paying 
the ‘awdrid and the various tekdlifats, but they had 
to pay “dshr, djizye and ispende. The dhimmi Aydin, 
son of Dimitri, thus a recent convert, was freed from 
kharddj, ispence, Sawarid and tekdlifat-i ‘orfiyye for 
the service of keeping the water supply of the castle 
in good order. 

The actual town of Koréa is an Ottoman founda- 
tion, intentionally founded in order to form a Muslim 
urban centre in the district. The history of the foun- 
dation of Koréa can be reconstructed with help of 
some Ottoman documents. In 891/1486 the Master of 
the Imperial Stables (Miradkhor), Uyas Beg, received 
from Bayezid LI the village of Bosotinte (BoboStice, 
7 km. south of Koréta), dependent on Gérite, as full 


possession (G&kbilgin, Edirne ve Pasa livdss, 426). 
In 901/1495-6 the same person constructed a mosque 
and some other buildings in the village of Piskopiye 
near Gdridje. In 910/1504-5 Ilyas Beg drew up the 
wakif-nime for his mosque in Istanbul, (the former 
Studion Basilica near Yedi Kule) and for his foun- 
dations in Piskopiye: a mosque, an ‘imdret (in the 
sense of a building for the distribution of food to the 
poor), and a mu‘allimkhdne. For the upkeep of 
these foundations, he allotted the tax revenue of 
four villages in the district of Koréa (including 
Bosotinée and Piskopiye), the revenue of a village 
near Premedi, a hammdam and seven shops in Istanbul, 
and another hammdam and a mill in Jannina (Yanya) 
in Epirus (extract of the wakfiyye by Gokbilgin, 
Pasa livdss, 427-8). The full extent of the foundations 
of [lyas are not known, with certainty. According to 
a late 18th-century source, the Hadtkat al-djewdmi‘, 
Istanbul 1281/1864-5, i, 196, Ilyas Beg founded 
“benevolent works like an ‘imdret, a mosque, a 
medrese, and a mekteb” in Koréa, The Kaémis al-a‘lam, 
(v, 3919) mentions: “a blessed mosque, a medrese, 
an ‘imdret and a fekke."* Local tradition also attributes 
a hammdm to ys Beg, The Kami states explicitly 
that the Beg “laid the foundations of the town” by 
building the above-mentioned objects. It is possible 
that Ilys Beg, or his sons, added to the foundations 
of 910/1504-5 at a later date. 

The Kdmés further states that Ilyas was one of 
the dignitaries of the time of Mehemmed Fatih and 
tutor and mirdkhor of Bayezid Il. The Hadtkat noted 
that he was an Albanian by birth and that he was 
buried in Géridje. In a wakfiyye of 915/1509-10 (see 
Gokbilgin, Pasa livdst, ii, 212), he styles himself 
“Ilyas Beg b. Abd Allah’. He was thus of local 
Christian origin, Ilyas Beg was married to the Otto- 
man princess Hund! Khatin, daughter of Murad II 
and Umm Kulthdm Kh4tin. The place where he 
erected his buildings, Piskopiye, explicitly styled a 
“village” in the 910 wakfiyye, must have been the 
seat of a local bishopric in pre-Ottoman times. The 
Kamas states that Ilyas Beg constructed his buildings 
on the site of a destroyed old monastery. The name 
“Géridje"’, sc. Koréa, came to be used for the new 
urban settlement which developed around the nucleus 
formed by Ilyas’s buildings, In the Istanbul Tahrir 
of 953/1546, edited by Barkan and Ayverdi (Istanbul 
1979, 375), the buildings of Ilyas are situated in the 
“kasaba of Giridjc." The new settlement thus sup- 
planted the old one and probably absorbed its 
population, as it did with that of Mborje or Enborye 
3 km. away from the new centre. The latter sank 
down to a hamlet of a few houses around the preserved 
Byzantine church of 1390. 

The development of Koréa in the 16th and 17th 
centuries cannot have been a spectacular one, 
Hadjdji Khalifa (tr. Von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, 
141) mentions it in the first half of the 17th century as 
an administrative subdivision of the sandjak of Ohrid. 
Ottoman lists of the Addiliks of Rumeli from 1078/ 
1667-8 and 1203/1788 mention Guridje as the seat of 
a hadilik of one of the lowest orders (Qzergin in 
Usungargiit armagan, Ankara 1976, 265, 300), 
Neither Muhammed-i ‘Ashfk nor Ewliya Celebi 
describes Koréa, nor does Mario Bizzi or other travel- 
Jers, without doubt because it lies almost 60 km. off 
the Via Egnatia, the main road through the country. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the deve- 
lopment of the town received a strong impetus from 
the immigration of inhabitants of the Walachian trade 
metropolis of Voskopoje (Moschopolis), 20 km. due 
west in the mountains. Between 1768 and 1779 this 
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large urban settlement fell prey to the disorder 
which at that time reigned supreme. The French 
consul of Thessaloniki, Félix Beaujour, and the 
British traveller Colonel Leake, both writing in the 
first decade of the roth century, describe Koréa as a 
place with 450 houses and a population of 3,000 souls. 
After that time the development of the town in- 
creased in speed. J. G. von Hahn (Albanische Studien, 
Jena 1854, 55) spoke of “dem rasch aufbltihenden 
Gjortscha."" Other sources mention 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1859. In the eighties of the last century, Sami Bey 
describes the town in his Kdmiis al-a‘lam as a place 
with 18,000 inhabitants, 757 shops, 23 kAdns, two 
mosques, one medrese, one tekke, one ‘imdret, two 
hammdams, a clock tower and four churches. At the 
end of the century the town was burnt down in a 
general conflagration. It was rebuilt under Ahmed 
Eyyiib Pasha according to a new and modern plan 
with wide and straight streets which crossed at a 
right angle, a plan which still characterises the place. 
Between 1887 and 1902 Koréa possessed a special 
Albanian school, the very first school where lessons 
were given in the Albanian language. As such, the 
place played a role of first importance in the develop- 
ment of Albanian nationalism. 

From the sixties of the roth century, Kortéa was 
the capital of a sizeable sandjak which comprised 
much of south-eastern Albania and a part of present 
day Greek Macedonia, Around 1900, Heinrich Gelzer 
numbered 2,027 houses in Kora, of which 1,420 were 
inhabited by Albanian Orthodox Christians, 102 by 
Viachs and 505 by Muslim Albanians (Vom Heiligen 
Berge und aus Makedonien, Leipzig 1904, 200). Other 
sources also mention population two-thirds Christian 
and one-third Muslim. During the upheavals of the 
Balkan Wars (1912-13), the town suffered particularly 
from the struggle between pro-Greek Albanian- 
speaking Christians and Albanian nationalists, both 
Muslim and Orthodox. During the French occupation, 
in 1916, a short lived “Republic of Koréa’”’ was 
proclaimed. After the First World War, Koréa 
remained within the frontiers of the new Albanian 
state. According to a French census of 1916 it 
numbered 22-23,000 inhabitants, of whom 17,779 
were Orthodox and 5,464 were Muslim, all Albanian- 
speaking (Justin Godart, L'Albanie en r92z, Paris 
1922, 94). The total number in the district of Korta 
was 39,533 Muslims and 17,671 others. At present, 
the number of inhabitants of the town has passed 
the 50,000 mark. 

Koréa is the native town of the “Ottoman Montes- 
quieu"”, Koti Beg (q.v.]. His family lies buried in the 
yard of the Mirdkhor Mosque. The famous inan him- 
self rests, according to Bursall Mehmed Tahir's 
‘Othmanlt mi@ellifleri, in the graveyard along the 
Manastir Road, but according to Babinger (Ge- 
schichtschreiber, 185), in the yard of the Korta mosque 
itself. The family of the famous viceroy of Egypt, 
Muhammad ‘Ali [g.v.) also came from Koréta. 

Koréa is today a modern industrial centre, manu- 
facturing textiles. The mosque of Mirakhor Ilyas Beg 
remains standing and is, together with the tirbe of 
the Beg, an officially-recognised Monument of Cul- 
ture. It lost its tall minaret during the fury of the 
Albanian Cultural Revolution of the spring of 1967. 
The mosque is one of the best examples of early 
classical Ottoman architecture in the country, a 
building which contributed considerably to the for- 
mation of Islamic architectural forms in Albania in 
the succeeding centuries, 

Bibliography: Given in the text, but see also 
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Wiesbaden 1976, 71. (The Tapu defters, preserved 
in Istanbul and Sofia, have not yet been published). 
(M. Kret) 

KORDOFAN (Kurdufan) a region of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan lying west 
of the White Nile roughly between lats. 16° and 10° N. 
and longs. 32° and 27° E.; it is now divided into two 
provinces, Northern and Southern Kordofan, with a 
population of 3,103,000 (1973 census), The name, 
often pronounced locally and earlier written as 
Kordofal, is said to come from a small hill some ten 
miles south-east of al-Ubayyid (lat. 13° rr’ N., long. 
30° 14° E.); before the present century the name 
referred to the central settled area rather than to the 
whole region. 


1. GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY 


A vast (about 147,000 square miles) open plain, 
forming a segment of Africa’s Sudanic Belt, Kordofain 
may be divided into a number of ecological zones; 
the semi-desert in the north, a central fos (stabilised 
sand dune) zone and the Nuba Mountains of the 
south-east. The mean annual rainfall ranges from less 
than roo mm. in the far north to between 6 to 800 
mm. in the south; the human ecology reflects this 
transition from camel and sheep nomadism in the 
northern zone which itself merges into the Bayiida 
Desert, to mixed hoe agriculture and pastoralism in 
the central zone and cattle nomadism in the south. 
Only in the Khayran depression north of Bara is 
irrigated agriculture practised. 

The ethnography of Kordofan is cémplex, being 
historically the result of an Arab or Arabised com- 
ponent immigrating and intermingling with a discrete 
indigenous population; Arab nomads and semi- 
nomads, predominantly KabAbish, Dar Hamid, 
Hamar and Bidayriyya live in the north and centre, 
while in the south the cattle nomads (Bakkdra), 
Mistriyya, Humr and Hawazma, form but a part of 
the “Bakk4ra belt” that stretches west to Lake Chad 
and east across the White Nile. The towns, established 
in the 18th century mainly by Dja‘aliyyain and 
Danakla immigrants from the Nile Valley, are found 
in the central zone, al-Ubayyid, Bara, Umm Ruw4ba 
and al-Rahad, an area of rain-fed agriculture which 
produces Kordofin's main export, gum arabic from 
the hashab tree (Acacia senegal). The Nuba Mountains 
are inhabited by a medley of ethnic groups, whose 
generic name, Nuba, conceals a linguistic and ethnic 
diversity which defies generalisations; at least thirty 
languages belonging to several different language 
groups are spoken, In the zoth century, partly 
because of colonial policies, the Nuba have in- 
creasingly moved their settlements down from the 
mountains onto the plains below. 


2. History 


Neither the name nor any certain information about 
the region appear in the mediaeval Arabic geographi- 
cal literature; nor can anything very certain be said 
of the early peopling of Kordofan or of the course 
or chronology of the Arab immigration. A letter from 
the ruler of Bornd dated 794/1391 to Sultan al-Zahir 
Barkik of Egypt may imply the penetration of 
Djudham and other Arab nomads through Kordofan 
and beyond to the Lake Chad region (al- Kalkashandi, 
Subb al-a‘sha, viii, 116-18; Yasuf Fadl Hasan, The 
Arabs and the Sudan, 163), but of the two possible 
directions from which the original Arab nuclei of the 
modern Bakkira tribes might have come, North 
Africa seems more likely than the Nile. The Bakkara 
tribes in their present formation probably do not go 
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back beyond the r7th century. Oral traditions 
remember the existence of an Arab nomad confedera- 
tion, the Fazara, in Northern Kordofan in the roth- 
t1th/r6th-17th centuries; recent research has dis- 
covered references to Egyptian merchants trading 
with merchants from barr al-siddn fatdra ca, 1530. 
The Kabablsh of Kordofan and the ZayyAdiyya of 
Dar Fir [g.v.] appear to have emerged out of the 
débris of this confederation. In sum, it would appear 
that the earliest Arab penetration cannot be dated 
much before the 8th/r4th century, probably following 
the collapse of the Christian Nubian kingdoms of the 
Nile Valley. 

Fundj, Musabba‘at and Fir rule, Following 
the emergence of the Islamised Fundj [¢.v.] sultanate 
of Sinndr at the beginning of the roth/16th century, 
Kordofin experienced a secondary wave of Arabisa- 
tion and Islamisation through commercial and 
political influences from the Nile Valley and the 
missionary activities of itinerant fakihs. The spread 
of Islam among the indigenous inhabitants is il- 
lustrated by the emergence of Takall, a small Islam- 
ised kingdom, whose foundation at least as a Muslim 
state is traditionally ascribed to Muhammad al- 
Dja‘ali, a fakik who came from the north in about 
936/1530. Occasional glimpses of this spread of Islam 
may be found in the biographical dictionary of Wad 
Dayf Allah; in the early r1th/r7th century Tadj 
al-Din al-Bahari from Baghdad visited Takali. Later 
in the century the fakih Ibn al-Kaddal visited 
Kordofan; he taught a local fakih, Djawdat Allah, 
whose son Mukhtar was killed by Djankal (see below) 
(Muhammad al-Nir b. Dayf Allah, Kitéb al-Tabakat, 
ed. Yitsuf Fadl Hasan, Khartoum 1971, 127-9, 87-8, 
130, 345-6). 

In historic times Kordofan became a “buffer 
territory, now the prey of its eastern, now of its 
western neighbours” (MacMichael, Kordofdn, 5), that 
is, between Sinnar and the rising Dar Fir sultanate 
{established ca. 1650). Badi LI of Sinndr (1054-92/ 
1644-5 to 1681) invaded and subdued Takall, and 
Sinnar and occasionally recruited Niba as merce- 
naries. Thereafter Sinnfr exercised an informal 
hegemony over central and eastern Kordofan through 
their protégés, the Ghudiyyat, living to the south of 
al-Ubayyid, some of whose chiefs appear in Fundj 
documents with the title staykh Kurdufan. 

Sinn4r’s overlordship was disputed in the late 
17th and 18th centuries by three generations of 
Musabba‘at (sing. Musabba‘dwi) chiefs, who at- 
tempted to carve out a kingdom for themselves in 
Kordofan. By origin from Dar For, Djankal, ‘Isawi 
and Hashim, grandfather, father and son, attempted 
to play off Sinnar and Dar Fir against each other. 

Although the Musabba‘at succeeded in ousting the 
Fundj, in about 1200/1785-6 Hashim's activities 
provoked an invasion by Sultan Muhammad Tayrib 
(ca. 1166-1200/1752-3 to 1785-6) from Dar Far. 
Thereafter, despite Hishim's attempts at resistance, 
Kordofan was ruled by Dar Fir. Among Dar Fir's 
governors (makdiim pl. makddim) in Kordofan, 
Muhammad Kurra and Musallim  al-Tardjawi 
encouraged trade in gum, ostrich feathers and slaves, 
granted land to fakihs and others around al-Ubayyid 
and Bara, and curbed the nomads. 

Turco-Egyptian rule 1821-85. In 1B2r, as 
part of a wider invasion of the Northern Sudan, 
Muhammad ‘All Pasha [¢.v.], wali of Egypt, sent an 
expedition of 3 to 4,000 troops and an artillery 
battery under his son-in-law, the dafiardéry Muham- 
mad Bey Khusraw, to conquer Dar Fir and Kordofan 
(al-Djabarti, ‘A djaib al-dthar, iv, 318). After success- 


fully crossing the desert, the daftarddr's army 
destroyed the Dar Fir garrison and killed the 
makdam Musallim at BirA on 20 August 1821; 
Khusraw was prevented from invading Dar Fir by a 
fierce revolt along the Nile. Al-Ubayyid continued as 
the capital of what was now a province of the Turco- 
Egyptian Sudan, although the actual administrative 
arrangements fluctuated greatly (the governors are 
listed in R. L. Hill, Rulers of Sudan, 1820-1885, in 
Sudan Notes and Records, xxxiift [1951], 85-95). 

Muhammad ‘AII had conquered the Northern 
Sudan to obtain slaves and gold; Kordofan yielded 
both, some alluvial gold from Djabal Shaybiin in the 
Nuba Mountains and slaves from those owned within 
Kordofin or captured by Bakkara raids upon the 
Niiba and other southern peoples. As in other parts 
of the Sudan, the authorities themselves organised 
slave raids to the south; Rustum Bey (governor 
1828-33) on one raid in 1830 seized 1,400 captives. 
Despite prospecting by W. P. E. S. Riippell, J. von 
Russegger and others, the hopes of substantial gold 
deposits proved largely chimerical. For most of the 
Turco-Egyptian period neither the Bakkara nor the 
Niba were ever brought under an effective ad- 
ministration; Djabal Takall put up a particularly 
prolonged resistance. 

The Mahdiyya 1885-98. Kordofan was the 
scene of the first and final acts of the Mahdiyya {see 
KHALIFA. iv. In the Sudanese Mahdiyya]. Although 
its history belongs to the wider history of the Mahdist 
Sudan, events in Kordofan contributed decisively to 
the success of the Mahdist Revolution. Thus, among 
the Dja‘aliyyiin settled in the province, a bitter 
conflict had developed between two factions led by 
lly’s Pasha Umm Birayr and Ahmad Bey Dafa‘ 
Allah al-‘Awadi. The former was appointed Governor 
of Kordofin by C. G. Gordon, but was dismissed 
following a revolt by the Ghudiyyat instigated by 
his rivals. It was with Ilyas and others, embittered 
with the Turco-Egyptian régime, that Muhammad 
Ahmad, the future Mahdi, made contact on a visit to 
al-Ubayyid, probably in 1879. 

Following his manifestation (uédr) on 29 June 
1881 and initial successes against the Turco-Egyptian 
authorities, the Mahdi, following prophetic precedent, 
made his withdrawal (hidjra) into Kordofan to 
Djabal Kadir in the Nuba Mountains. It was in 
Kordofan that the Mahdi found the support and won 
the victories that firmly established his rule; on 19 
January 1883 al-Ubayyid finally capitulated and the 
destruction of the Hicks Pasha relief expedition at 
Shaykan, south of al-Ubayyid, on 5 November 1883 
gave the Mahdi complete control over Kordofan. In 
the context of these victories, Gordon's proposal that 
the Mahd!I be made “Sultan of Kordofan" was 
derisory. 

During the Mahdist period, Kordofan was basically 
administered from al-Ubayyid by a deputy-governor 
(wakil), but for most of the period was combined 
with Dar Far to form one great province of the West 
(imédlat al-gharb) under ‘Uthman Adam (1888-91) and 
Mabmiid Ahmad (1891-96). Not everyone in Kordo- 
fan accepted the Mahdiyya; the Kababish under their 
Shaykh, Salih Fad! Allah Salim, who was in touch 
with the Anglo-Egyptian authorities, resisted until he 
was killed in May 1887. A revolt of a different nature 
was the mutiny of the djihadiyya, slave troops armed 
with rifles, at al-Ubayyid in 1885; they marched off 
to the Nuba Mountains killing the provincial gover- 
nor, Mahmad ‘Abd al-Kadir, when he attempted to 
stop them. 

In late 1896, under the threat of the Anglo-Egyp- 
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tian advance, the Khalifa ‘Abdallahi ordered Mabmid 
Abmad to march east with the bulk of the forces of 
Kordofin and Dar Fir. After the defeat at Karrari 
(Omdurman) on 2 September 1898, the Khatifa with- 
drew into eastern Kordofin to Shirkayla; he was 
hunted down and killed at Umm Dibaykarit, near 
Kosti, on 24 November 1899. 

Condominium rule 1898-1956 and inde- 
pendence. At the outset of Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium rule in the Sudan, Kordofan was in a state 
of chaos; bands of Mahdist supporters roamed un- 
checked and the tribal order had largely disintegrated 
both as a result of the deliberate policy of the Khalifa 
and through the loss of herds and slaves. Order was 
gradually imposed by punitive patrols, the Niba 
under their makks (chiefs) and kudjirs (ritual experts) 
forming particularly strong pockets of resistance until 
the 1920s, By rorz the railway joined al-Ubayyid to 
Khartoum and the gum trade was revived. 

In the r9z0s direct military administration gave 
way to “Indirect rule’, and local administration 
came to be largely committed to the tribal chiefs. 
Tribes like the Kab&bish under a strong leader, Sir 
‘All al-Tiim Fadl Allah Salim (1874-1938), prospered; 
others, such as the Hamar, were re-assembled from 
the fragments left by the Mahdiyya. Al-Ubayyid 
grew rapidly as the centre for the gum trade. 

Since independence (1 January 1956) Kordofin has 
been one of the most prosperous and peaceful regions 
of the Sudan, although the rapid encroachment of 
the desert has become a major threat. Provincial and 
local government reorgansiation in the early 1970s 
has largely transferred power from the tribal leader- 
ship to the administrators and locally-elected com- 
mittees of the Sudanese Socialist Union. 
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KORDOS, the Ottoman Turkish name of the 
ancient Greek city of Corinth in the Morea {9.v.]. 
It has a naturally fortified citadel ("Axpoxdptv80¢) 
overlooking a fertile plain (whose main product is 
currants) and dominating the isthmus between 
continental Greece and the Moreot peninsula as well 
as the two adjacent ports on either side. Corinth 
remained under Byzantine rule up to rz2ro, when it 
was conquered by the Crusaders; it passed to the 
Florentine family of the Acciaiuoli (1358), to the 
Greek despot of the Morea (1395), to the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes (1400) and again to the Greeks (1404). The 
region of Corinth was attacked by the Turks of Aydin 
in 1327, and in 136 it is reported to have been 
deserted owing to Turkish raids, The city was at- 
tacked by the Ottomans under Ewrenos in 1395 and 
conquered after a siege by Mehemmed II in 1458. In 
1488-9 Corinth had a Christian population of ap- 
proximately 18,000; after ca. 1400 the existence of 
Albanian settlements was signalled for the region. 
According to Ewliya Celebi, it formed a sandjak of 
the eydlet of the Morea (Seydhat-ndme, i, 185). In 1614 
it was temporarily conquered by the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes; in 1682 it passed to the Venetians and again 
to the Ottomans in 1715. Finally, in 1822 (the second 
year of the Greek War of Independence) it was taken 
by the Greeks, 

Bibliography: A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin 
juqu'en 1204, Paris 1951; idem, La Morée franque, 
Paris 1969; D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de 
Morée, revised edition London 1975; A. Birken, 
Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976, 63, 105; Cf. also ©. Barkan, 894 (1488/1489) 
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in Belgeler, i (1964), 104; A. Cerlini, Nuove lettere di 
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(BE. A. ZACHARIADOU) 

KORFUZ, KORFUS (the first spelling in e.g. Piri 
Re’ls and Rashid, the second in Pecewi), the Turkish 
name for the island of Corfu off the coast of Epirus. 
Pirl Re’ls gives a full account of the island, together 
with a map, in his Bahriyye (ed. Kahle, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926-7, i, 113-16, No. 54). The Ottomans 
never succeeded in dislodging from Corfu the Vene- 
tians, who controlled it from the opening of the 15th 
century until 1797, but there were two major Turkish 
attempts to occupy the island. 

The first took place in Rabi‘ I 944/August 1537 
in the reign of Siileyman the Magnificent. The fleet 
assembled in spring of that year at Awlonya under the 
great corsair captain Khayr al-Din Barbarossa and 
Lutfi Pasha, then third vizier [g.vv.], with the sultan 
in charge of the land forces. The town of Corfu was 
besieged for 43 days, but with the approach of 
winter, the Turks withdrew, the sultan returning to 
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Edirne whilst the fleet attacked and plundered 
Cephalonia (see Petewi, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1283/1866- 
7, i, 194-200; Hadjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al-hibdr, tr. J. 
Mitchell, History of the maritime wars of the Turks, 
London 1831, 55-8, drawing on the Ghazawdt-ndma of 
Sayyid Murad, see Bibl. to KHAYR AL-DIN PASHA, 
BARBAROSSA). The second and last attempt took place 
in'r128/2716 under Ahmed III, towards the end of the 
Ottoman reconquest of the Morea [9.v.] from Venice, 
when the attack was led from the land by the 
Ser‘asker Kara Mustafa Pasha and from the sea by 
the Kapudan-i Derya Mehmed Pasha, and was again 
unsuccessful (Rashid, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1282/1865-6, 
iv, 186, 189, 246). 

Bibliography: given in the article; for a good 
general account of Corfu's history, see Enciclopedia 
Italiana, art. Corfa, and for the two Ottoman 
campaigns, Damismend, fzahls osmanis tarihi 
kronolojisi, ii, 195-6, iv, 9. (Epb.) 
KORITZA [see koréa}. 

KORKUD 8. BAYAZID, Anu 'Lt-Kuayr Munam- 
MAD (874-919/1470-1513), Ottoman prince and 
eldest of the eight sons of Sultan Bayazid II [y.v.]. He 
was born in Amasya where his father was governor 
(Latifi, Tadhkkira, 66; Nishandji Mehmed Pasha, 
Ta’rikh, 181; Cf. Kemal-pasha-zade, Tawdrikh-i dl-i 
“Othman, Millet ms. 32, f. 23 etc., and Hiiseyin 
Hiisameddin, Amasya iarihi, iii, 226). He spent his 
childhood and had his early education in the Old 
Palace at Istanbul in the care of his grandfather 
Mebemmed II, after whose death in 886/1481 he was 
briefly placed on the throne, for some 17 days, by 
the Janissaries until his father returned from Amasya 
to assume power. Later, Korkud returned to Amasya 
and in 896/149 was appointed governor of Sarukhan. 
His request to have the governorship of Bergama 
instead of Manisa was refused by his father, and 
perhaps upon the suggestion of his brother Ahmad, 
governor of Amasya now, he was transferred to the 
governorship of Tekke and Antalya in 907/r502. 
Shortly afterwards, the sandjak of Hamid with a 
khass of 843,363 akdes and the ze“dmet of Lazkiyye, 
amounting to roo, 721 akées, were added to his 
personal kidss of 837,091 akées (see the ferman of 
Dhu ’!-Ka‘da 908/May 1503 in Topkapu Saray argivi 
E. 6356). 

The fact that his father and the leading state 
dignitaries, headed by the Grand Vizier Khadim ‘Ali 
Pasha, favoured Ahmad as heir to the throne offended 
Korkud, and cause him to withdraw into seclusion on 
Antalyan coast (Muharram 914/May 1508; see ‘AIi, 
Kunh al-akkbdr, Istanbul Univ. Libr., Tkish. ms. 
5959, li, f. 152), despite his kAdss being increased to 
2,502,755 akées (for the ferman dated 5 Sha*ban 9r4/ 
29 November 1508 and sent to Korkud, see TKSA E. 
6357). He obtained permission to go on the Pilgrim- 
age, and left for Egypt with 50 men and 87 slaves 
in Mubarram 915/May 1509, sailing with five ships 
under the Ra’is Ak-bash. He landed at Damietta 
after five days and arrived in Cairo on 9 Safar/29 May 
(for details, see ‘All, f. 153), but did not feel that he 
was wholly welcome (details in TKSA, various letters 
in dossier No, 6684). However, it is clear from the 
Mamilik sultan’s letters to Bayazid II that he was 
pleased to welcome Korkud, but after a month was 
able to convince the latter to return, in the light of 
“a son’s obedience due to his father’. Korkud 
received the promise of restoration to his governor- 
ship, and set sail back to Turkey. 

Despite an attack by the Knights of Rhodes on his 
Egyptian escort off the shores of Tekke at the end 
of g16fbeginning of 5r1, Korkud was able to get 


through to Antalya and to send a warning letter to 
Sayyidl YOnus, who was coming on later from Egypt 
with baggage, to postpone sailing in order to avoid 
attacks by the Knights (TKSA, letter in dossier No. 
6684), It is recorded that his health deteriorated 
on his return and that he asked for treatment from 
the physician ‘Ala’ al-Din (letter to the Viziers 
in ibid,). Meanwhile, he was dismayed to hear of 
the appointment of his younger full brother Selim 
to Sarukhan (TKSA E 5587 in ibid.), and he immedi- 
ately left Antalya for that province (Dhu,'l-Hidjdja 
916/March rstr). His sudden departure from Tekke 
brought about the outbreak of a Shi-inspired rising 
under Shah Kull in that province, and the Grand Vi- 
zier Khadim ‘Ali Pasha had to be sent to suppress it. 

Meanwhile, Korkud was being informed of Selim's 
movements, and sent a letter to the /atter adjuring 
him not to act precipitately (TKSA dossier 6684), 
At the same time, he was aware of Ahmad’s ambitions 
for the throne, Certain of the court officials, aware 
of Bayazid’s intention to proclaim Selim the heir, 
invited Korkud to the capital. He travelled to 
Istanbul in disguise and went to the mosque of the 
Janissaries, seeking their support in a bid for the 
throne. Although they held him in respect, they 
considered him Jess capable as a potential ruler than 
Selim. Selim arrived at Istanbul on 22 Muharram 918/ 
19 April 1512 in order to forestall Ahmad [for details, 
see BAyazip 1], and ascended the throne on the 
abdication of his father, He then gave Korkud the 
governorship of the island of Midilli, together with 
Sarukhin again (Sa‘d al-Din, Ta@dj al-tawdrikh, ii 
204). But Korkud also demanded the sandjaks of 
Aydin, Manisa and Tekke, so that Selim, considering 
him a threat to the throne’s stability, marched 
secretly to Manisa and surrounded Korkud's palace 
there. Korkud managed to escape with his confidant 
Piyale, disguised, but was betrayed by the governor 
of Tekke Kasim Beg and caught near Antalya. He 
was strangled in his sleep by the Kapidji-bashf Sinan 
Beg’s men at Egrigiz on the way back to Bursa, and 
was buried near Orkhan Ghazi’s tomb in Bursa 
(Muharram 919/March 1513; Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 230 ff.). 

Korkud was highly educated, and skilled as a poet 
and musician, being able to play many types of 
musical instrument (SehI, Tadhhira, 18). His verses, 
written under the pen-name or fakhallus of Hariml, 
were collected into a diwin, He wrote several works 
in Arabic, including commentaries and hashiyas. His 
extant works include: (1) Wasilat al-ahbdb (dated 
15 Safar 915/4 June 1509, autograph in Aya Sofya 
3529); (2) Hall tshkal al-afkdr fi bill amwdl al-kuffar 
{Aya Sofya 1142); (3) Da‘wat al-nafs al-féliha ila 
‘L-a‘mal al-sdlita or Kitab al-Harimi fi 'l-tasawwuf 
(thus in the ms. copy of R. Yelkenci; in Aya Sofya 
1763, this is simply called Kitdb fi 'l-tasawwu/f); 
(4) Shark alfaz kufr or Hafiz al-insin ‘an lafiz al- 
aymdn (Aya Sofya 2289); (5) Korbudiyya or Fatdwd- 
yi Korkudkhaniyya (see Kashf al-gunun, ti, 1228); 
and (6) Diwan (Millet 104). 
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KORKUD DEDE [see pepe KorxKup]. 

KGOROGHLYU, a rebel of the Anatolian Djelali 
movement [g.v. in Suppl.] in the roth/r6th century 
and the hero of a popular romance. The real 
Kéroghlu came from the region of Bolu, and is 
probably the same person as the soldier-bard of that 
name who is said to have taken part in the campaigns 
in the Caucasus and Adharbaydjan of Ozdemiroghlu 
Pasha in the years 992-3/1554-5. 

Until fairly recent times, Kéroghlu remained a 
legendary personality, whose exploits were chanted 
by bards and story-tellers in Anatolia, Adharbaydjan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, Manuscript versions, 
and later on, lithographs and prints, circulated in 
Turkish-speaking lands, and more or less extensive 
episodes of this great epic-romantic cycle even passed 
into the story-telling répertoire of peripheral Turkish- 
speaking communities like the Kirgiz, the Kazaks 
and the Tatars of Tobol, as into that of non-Turkish 
peoples like the Armenians, Kurds, Georgians and 
Tadjiks. 

The historicity of the figure of Kéroghlu was 
nevertheless asserted by writers as far back as the 
1rth/r7th century, Ewliya Celebi speaks of him— 
without giving a precise date—as an honourable 
bandit whose exploits were still remembered in the 
mountainous parts of northwestern Anatolia; and 
Arakel of Tabriz cites him as a DjelAli chief whose 
adventures, together with those of his companions, 
formed the core around the early r1th/17th century 
of a “romance” chanted by the ministrels of the lands 
bordering on the Ottoman empire and Persia. 
Towards the end of the roth century and at the 
beginning of the present one several attempts at 
identifying him were made, some people basing 
themselves on contradictory local traditions, and 
others putting forth hypotheses about the hero's 
historical prototype or about the origin of some 
feature or other or some legendary motif of the 
romance concerning him. 

The discovery in 1942 of Ottoman archival docu- 
ments has firstly confirmed Ewliya Celebi’s informa- 
tion, and secondly allowed us to date his exploits 
as a Djelali rebel. We have here a series of imperial 
orders from the years 988-90/1580-2 addressed to the 
Bey of Bolu and the adi of Gerede concerning a 
Djelall called Kéroghlu Roshen. Now Ragshen is also 
the forename of Kéroghlu in several oral versions, 
Anatolian and Adharbaydjani, of the legend of our 
hero. Moreover, even in the cultural environments 
most distant from Ottoman territory, tradition has 
retained, in versions deformed in varying degrees, the 
name of Bolu Beyi as one of the hero's opponents, as 
well as allusions to the Ottoman sultan. Finally, 
several of Kéroghlu's companions are mentioned with 
the same names in the Ottoman archival documents 
as in the different versions of the romance. 

The ideas evoked by the name Kér-oghlu “‘son of 
the blind one” have contributed to the attracting 
around the genuine exploits of the bandit-hero legends 
of diverse origin, some of them going back to a long 
way in time, on the theme of the “hero, son of a 
blind father”, who rises up against the masters who 
had mutilated his father. 

Bibliography: A bibliography of published 
work—studies and texts, as well as lists of un- 
published texts—may be found in the following 
works. Pertev Naili Boratav, Kdroglu destant, 
Istanbul 1931; idem, Halk hikdyeleri ve halk 
hikayeciligi, Ankara 1946; idem, art. Koroglu in 
1A; idem, L’épopée et ta hikdye, in PTF, ii, Wies- 
baden 1964, 24-8, 38-40, 42. See further W. 


Eberhard, Minstrel tales from southeastern Turkey, 

Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955, 30-49 and 77-83 

(notes to ch. v); Farruh Arsunar, Kéroglu (Marag 

version), Istanbul 1963; Mehmet Kaplan, Mehmet 

Akalin and Muhan Bali, Kérogiu destans (Erzerum 

version), Ankara 1973; M. H. Tahmasib and H. 

Arasi, Koroglu, Baku 1956; idem, Asdrbaydjan 

dastanlari, iv, s.v. Koroglu, Baku 1969; M. H. 

Tahmasib, Azdrbaydjan khalg dastanlars, Baku 

1972, 130-76; Ushak khalk dostonlari, Tashkent 

1957, i, 203-425, ii, 243-456. 

(P. N. Boratav) 

KORON (Ottoman Turkish Korén; Venetian 
Coron; in modern Greek Kopdvy), a fortress in 
the south-west Peloponnesus (see morga] and on 
the west coast of the gulf of Koron, situated some 
15 miles by land from the fortress of Modon [9.v.; 
modern Greek Me§avyj, with which, in the period 
of Venetian and Ottoman rule, its history was linked 
and which, to some degree, overshadowed it. The 
Byzantine fortress of Koron, “un luogo di maggior 
difesa .. . di forma triangolare, posta in mezzo d'una 
lingua di terre’ (P. Garzoni, Istoria della Repubblica 
di Venezia in tempo della Sacra Lega, Venice 1705, 
100-1) passed, with much of the Morea, under 
Frankish rule in 1204, but was seized by Venice two 
years later and was ceded to her in 1209. Koron 
remained a Venetian colony for nearly two centuries, 
serving as a vital provisioning station for the Venetian 
fleet and becoming, with Modon, “the chief eyes of 
the Republic” (W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, 
London 1908, 59, 152). 

As early as 1428 Koron was attacked from the sea 
and pillaged by the Ottomans, and after 1469, when 
Mehemmed II completed the conquest of the Greek 
principalities of the Morea, its territories were 
contiguous with those of the sultin. It was not, 
however, until the Ottoman-Venetian war of 905/1499 
to 909/1503 that Koron fell to the Ottomans: in 
906/1500, after Modon had been taken by storm and 
its defenders massacred, Koron and Navarino 
“yeelded themselves by composition"’—i.e. vire tle— 
to Bayazid II (Knolles, Generall Historie of the Turkes*, 
London 1603, 460). This event took place on 15 
August 1500; 17 August according to Bayazid II's 
feth-ndme for Modon and Koron, addressed to the 
inhabitants of Chios, and written at Koron on 21 
August (M. Sanuto, J diarti, iii, Venice 1880, 827-8). 
Bayazid Il installed in Koron a garrison of 500 
Janissaries and 1000 ‘azab troops (ibid., 810-1). 

In 938/1532 Koron was retaken by the Genoese 
admiral Andrea Doria while Sulaym4n | was engaged 
in the Giins campaign. In the spring of 939/1533 
Koron was besieged by the Oi tomans by land and sea, 
but without success, and was once more relieved by 
Doria. It was this setback which precipitated the 
sultan'’s summoning the North African corsair chief 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [g.v.] to Istanbul, from 
where, having kissed the hand of the sultan and 
received an appointment as deryd beglerbegi, he was 
sent with a naval force against Koron in mid- 
Dhu'l-Ka‘da 940 (Lutfl Pasha, Tewdrikh-+ al-i‘Oth- 
man, Istanbul 1341, 343-4). Khayr al-Din Pasha’s 
approach, an outbreak of plague amongst the 
defenders, and the hardships of the winter of 1533-4, 
all caused the Spanish garrison under Mendoza, 
which Doria had installed there, to abandon the 
fortress and withdraw to Naples; Koron, accordingly, 
was once more reoccupied in an uncontested way by 
the Ottomans (cf, further on the events of 1532-4, 
Paulo Giovio, Historiae sui temporis, Paris 1553, ii, 
114v. ff., passim). 
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In the reign of Sulaym4n I, according to a takrir 
defteri utilised by M. T. Gékbilgin (Belleten, xx, 280, 
327), Koron was the seat of a kddi with a revenue 
of 150 akdes per annum, in the sandjak of Modon, 
liwé of Mora. The fortress and its dependent territo- 
ries formed an imperial fief (kAdss-i hiimayan) which 
yielded 162,081 akées of revenue per annum: these 
revenues, according to Th. Spandugino, Commentarii, 
78, were bestowed with those of Modon by Bayazid Il 
on Mecca. 

Later in the r1th/16th century (by 991/1582: cf. 
Gékbilgin, loc. cit.) the kadd? of Koron was annexed 
to the sandjak of Mezestre (Mistra), At this time the 
town contained 300 Christian and ro Jewish house- 
holds; the entire Muslim population of garrison 
officials and some 300 kal‘e neferati must have been 
what it appears to have remained in succeeding 
centuries (cf. the testimony of Evliya Celebi for the 
late 17th century and Leake for the early roth), i.e. 
of ‘askeri status. 

Western travellers apart, Koron was visited in 
1040/1630-1 by the Ottoman historian Petewi 
(Ta@rikh, Istanbul 1283, i, 172) who recalls the events 
of a century previously, and, later in the century 
(1668) by Ewliya Celebi, who has left a description 
of the fortress and its inhabitants (Seyahat-namez, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7 to 1938, viii, 326-33; cf. Ulrich 
Wolfart, Die Reisen des Evliya Celebi durch die Morea, 
Inaug.-Diss., Munich 1970, 59-66). 

In the Sacra Liga War of 1095/1684 to 1110/1699, 
Koron was the first fortified place to fall to Venice 
in the course of her reconquest of the Morea, despite 
a vigorous defence and attempts to relieve the 
garrison by land, (Djumada "l-akhir 1086/25 June to 
7 August 1685; cf. Silahdar, T@rikk, Istanbul 1928, 
ii, 218ff.; Pietro Garzoni, op. cit., 101, 107-17; 
Alessandro Locatelli, Racconto historico della Veneta 
guerra in Levante . . . 1684-1690, Colonia 1691, 124-38, 
158. 

Koron was recovered for the Ottomans by the 
Grand Vizier Corlulu ‘All Pasha in Sha‘ban 1127/ 
August 1715. In this last phase, the town and its 
trade insensibly declined. Leake, in 1805, found that 
the export of silk and olive-oil, which down to the 
1770s had supported four French merchant houses, 
was no longer flourishing: the harbour, blocked and 
ruinous already at the time of Bernard Randolph's 
visit in the late 17th century, offered only an insecure 
anchorage, while the town itself was much affected 
by the depredations of the “Janissaries of Koroni™ 
(W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea, London 1830, 
i, 485). Koron finally passed from Ottoman, and 
Islamic, rule in the course of the Greek War of 
Independence, 

Bibliography (apart from works already cited 
in the text): Plans and perspective views of the 
fortress and town of Koron as it appeared at the 
time of the Venetian reconquest (1685) are given 
by P. M. Coronelli, Memorie istoriographiche de’ 
Regni della Morea*, Venice n.d., 56-77; ct. O. 
Dapper, Nawwheurige Beschryving van Morea, 
Amsterdam 1688, 23-30. The most accessible 
recent description of the fortress is by Kevin 
Andrews, Castles of the Morea, Princeton, N.J. 1955 
(= Gennadeion Monographs, iv), 11-23, with 
extensive further bibliography of western sources. 
Cf. also Piri Re"Is, Kitab-i Babriyye, Istanbul 1935, 
300-6; Silabdar FindIklfl! Mehmed Agha, Niisret- 
name, ed. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1960-9, ii/2, 
334; Rashid, Tarikh, Istanbul 1282/1865, iv, 126-7. 

(C. J. Heywoop) 

KORYUREK, Entls Bznipj), modern Turkish 


orthography Ents Benig KoryOrex, Turkish poet 
(t891-1949). Born in Istanbul, the son of an army 
doctor, he attended schools in Salonica, Oskiib 
(Skopje) and Istanbul and graduated from the School 
of Political Science (Mekteb-i miilhkiyye) in 1913. He 
served as a diplomat in Bucarest (1915) and Budapest 
(1916-22) and as a civil servant in various ministries. 
He died in Ankara on 18 October 1949. Like most 
poets of his generation, Enis Behidj wrote poems in 
the style and manner of the Therwet-i fiiniin school 
(g.v.] and of its extension, the Fedjr-i até [g.v.) one, in 
‘arid metre and with an artificial language loaded 
with Arabic and Persian elements, and published 
them mainly in the periodical SheAbdal (1912-14) until 
he came under the influence of Diya? (Ziya) Gékalp 
[¢.v.], who was leading the “national literature" trend 
(Milli edebiyydt djereyant). Under Gokalp’s guidance, 
he switched to syllabic metre (hedje wesni), spoken 
Turkish and “national” themes, and soon became one 
of the five leading young exponents of syllabic metre 
known as hedjenift besh sh&*iri (the others being Khalid 
Fakhri (Ozansoy), Orkhan Seyfi (Orhon), Yasuf 
Diya? (Ortag) and Farak Nafidh (fambbel)). Koryi- 
rek was particularly successful, with an original 
approach and style, in his epic poems (e.g. Milli 
neshide, Siiwériler) and in his evocative tales of the 
exploits of Turkish seamen in the Mediterranean 
(e.g. Gemidjiler, Wenedikli forsdn hist, U ghursus 
baskin). He published his collected poems in Mirath 
(“The legacy”, Istanbul 1927). His Giinesin dliimit 
(“The death of the sun"), containing his later, less 
interesting, poems, was posthumously published, 
with a new edition of Mirdth, by F. Tevetoglu as 
Enis Behig Koryiirek’ten, Miras ve Giinesin oliimii*, 
Ankara 1971. During the last years of his life he was 
subject to depression and wrote old style pseudo- 
mystic poems of mediocre quality supposedly inspired 
by a rrth/r7th century sheykh, Varidat-i Siileyman, 
Ankara 1949. 

Bibliography: Sadettin Nizhet Ergun, Tiirk 
pairleri, iv, 1287-91; Ali Hiiseyin, art. E.B.K. in 
Aylsk ansiklopedi, i, 85; F. Tevetoglu, in op. cit., 
Introd., vi-lii; Kenan Akyiiz, Bats tesirinde Tiirk 
fiiri antolojis®, Ankara 1970; Behget Necatigil, 
Edebiyatsmizda isimler sdzliigé*, Istanbul 1975. 

(Faute tz) 

KOSE DAGH, a land-corridor some 50 miles/ 
80 km. to the north-west of Slwas where there took 
place in 642/243, probably on 6 Shaww4l/26 June, 
the decisive battle which opened up Asia Minor 
to the Mongols and sounded the knell for the Saldjak 
sultanate of Rim. The first contacts of the Mongols 
and Saldjiks went back to the last years of ‘Ala? 
al-Din Kaykubad I {¢.v.], but at that time Anatolia 
was too well-protected in relation to the conquests 
already effected by the Mongols for the latter really 
to have any plans for conquering it. It was only 
under Kaykhusraw II [g.v.] that the threat took 
definite shape, without one being able to ascertain 
how far the invaders intended to advance, However, 
after the Great Khan Ogedey's death, the new 
Mongol head of the Caucasian region, Baydju, seized 
Erzerum in the midst of the winter of 1242, and thus 
opened up the way into Asia Minor for the following 
spring. 

The sources give few details about the campaign 
and the battle. Kaykhusraw seems only very late to 
have fully realised the seriousness and imminence of 
the danger. He summoned forces together, comprising 
his allies or vassals, even including Armenians, 
Greeks and “Franks”, ending up with what was 
certainly a force numerically superior to Baydju’s. 
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But the impatience of his young commanders 
prevented him from awaiting the complete grouping 
of the Saldjik forces. The Mongols, almost all 
cavalrymen, had recourse to their customary and 
invariably successful tactic of a simulated flight and 
then an unforeseen return to the attack against 
disorganised pursuers. The sultan lost his head and 
fled, and only the initiative of his vizier Muhadhdhab 
al-Din, combined probably with the Mongols’ own 
prudence, allowed him to keep his throne as a vassal. 
In reality, the process now began which led to a 
de facto Mongol protectorate. 

The weaknesses of the Saldjiik state at the time 
have often been stressed, this was true, but the 
Mongols, partly by the terror which they inspired, 
had overcome many other powers. It is hard to 
maintain that, even without these weaknesses, the 
course of history would have been any different. 

Bibliography: Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 

London 1968; J. Matuz, Der Nicdergang der ana- 

tolischen Seldschuken bei Kdsch-Dagh, in Central 

Asiatic Jnal., xvii (1973), 180-99. 

(Cu. Canen) 

KOSE MIKHAL [see mIKHALOGHLU], 

KOSEM WALIDE or KOSEM SULTAN, called 
MAHPAYKAR (ca, 1589-1651), wife of the Ottoman 
sultan Abmad I and mother of the sultans Murad 
IV and Ibrahim I [g.vv.], She was Greek by birth, 
and achieved power in the first place through the 
harem, exercising a decisive influence in the state 
during the reigns of her two sons and of her grandson 
Mebemmed IV, 

The views put forward concerning her origin and 
her first name—Nasya being derived from Anastasia 
(Ahmed Reffk, Kadinlar salfanati, Istanbul 1332, 47- 
8, deriving information from Guer, Maurs ¢t usages 
des Turcs, Paris 1747, ii, 474, see also Pétis de la 
Croix, Abrégé chronologique de Vempire ottomane, 
Paris 1768, ii, 74)—do not seem to be reliable. 
According to Pietro della Valle, Voyages, Rouen 1645, 
i, 94, She was given the nickname Késem because of 
her smooth and hairless skin (kése = “hairless, 
beardiess”). However, the epithet Adsem/hdsemen 
could also have been given to her on account of her 
ability as a Jeader and virtual ruler (for the meanings 
of késem in Ottoman, see Hiiseyin Kazim, Tiirk 
ldgati, Istanbul 1940; iv, 181; B. Kerestedjian, 
Quelques matériaux pour un dictionnaire elymologique 
de la langue turque, London 1912, $.v. keusemen and 
keusen; Radlott, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk- 
dialecte, iij2, 1294: “ram, bell-wether, leader; free, 
without a care, independent"’). 

Through her beauty and intelligence, Késem 
Walide was especially attractive to Ahmad I, and 
drew ahead of more senior wives in the palace. She 
bore the sultan four sons—Murid, Siilaym4n, 
Ibrahim and Kasim—and three daughters—‘A’isha, 
Fatima and Djawharkhan (Von Hammer, GOR; cf. 
Na‘ima, Ta’rith, Istanbul 1280, iii, 67 ff.). These 
daughters she subsequently used to consolidate her 
political influence by strategic marriages to different 

Sr 

After Ahmad I’s death on 22 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1026/ 
23 November 1617, she supported the succession of 
his brother Mustafa I, under whose feeble rule she 
was able to exercise effective power in the state. 
Mustafa’s deposition three months later was a set- 
back for her, and she was relegated to the Old Palace 
(Eski Saray) at Bayezid under Ahmad’s young son 
‘Othman II, but she came to the fore again when 
‘Othman was deposed and executed and Mustafa 
briefly restored (9 Radjab 1031/20 May 1622). Her 


full influence now became apparent when her minor 
son Murad IV ascended the throne in 1032/1623 and 
she thus became officially the Walide Sultan, ruling 
as regent for five years till her son was old enough to 
take up the reins of power himself (Katib Celebi, 
Fedhleke, Istanbul 1287, ii, 220; Von Hammer, GOR, 
quoting a Venetian report). Even thereafter, Murad 
greatly respected his mother’s opinions, and she took 
a close interest in state affairs when he was away 
from the capital. Thus the Shaykh al-Islim Akhizade 
Hiisayn Efendi's disapproval of MurAd’s hanging the 
adi of Iznik was communicated by her to the 
sultan, then on his way to Bursa; he immediately 
returned to Istanbul and hanged Akhi-zade Hiisayn— 
an act which had taken place only three times in 
Ottoman history (Katib Celebi, op. cit., ii, 160; 
Na‘im, iii, 183). She saved the Ottoman dynasty 
from extinction by preventing Murad, who had 
executed his other brothers, including Siilayman and 
Kasim, from killing Ibrahim also (Sagredo, Histoire 
de Vempire ottoman, Amsterdam 1732, vi, 417; Vanel, 
Abrégé nouveau de l'histoire générale des Turcs, Paris 
1689, ii, 545; Histoire des grands visirs, Paris 1676, 34; 
Du Loir, Voyages, Paris 1654, 117; von Hammer, 
GOR). 

Together with the Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa 
Pasha [¢.v.] she became most active in affairs when 
Ibrahim succeeded to the throne after Murdd’s death 
on 16 Shaww4l 1049/9 February 2640 (Na‘imi, iii, 
429), especially as her son gradually became more 
and more involved with his concubines, the ex- 
penditure involved having disastrous repercussions on 
the treasury (Katib Celebi, op. cit., ii, 309 fi.), He 
subsequently came under the influence of other 
Palace women, and Késem Walide therefore Jost her 
ascendancy and left the Sardy-i Djedid-i ‘Amire to 
live in a summer house outside Topkapl. When 
Ibrahim learnt that his mother was plotting with the 
Grand Vizier Salih Pasha do dethrone him, he moved 
her to the Iskanda Celebi garden in Florya and 
hanged Salih (Wedjihi, Ta?rikk, Istanbul Univ. 
Library Turkish ms. 2543, fols. 29b, 32b). Ibrahim's 
weak rule caused a deterioration in affairs, whilst the 
Cretan war was dragging on and creating feeling 
against him. The chiefs of the Janissary corps, under 
Kara Murad Agha, Muslib al-Din and Bektash Agha, 
killed the Grand Vizier Ahmad Pasha Hazarpare and 
decided to depose Ibrahim. The new Grand Vizier, 
Sofu (or Kodja) Mehmed Pasha and the Shaykh al- 
Islim ‘Abd al-Rahim Efendi, together with other 
leading officials, obtained Kisem Wélide’s consent 
after a meeting with her at Topkapl, dethroned 
Tbrahim and put in his place his eldest son, the seven- 
years old prince Mehemmed on 18 Radjab 1058/ 
8 August 1648 (Na‘imd, iv, 314, 319; Kara Celebi-zade 
‘Abd al-Aziz Efendi, Rawdat al-abrar dhayli, Istanbul 
Univ. Library Turkish ms. 2635, pp. 9 ff.; Mehmed 
Khalife, Tarikh-i-Ghilmani, Istanbul 1340, 2x ff.; 
Murad Bey, Ta*rikh-i-Abu 'l-Farik, Istanbul 1329, 
iv, 48). Ten days later, Ibrahim was strangled by the 
executioner Kara ‘All, for fear that his partisans 
might attempt a restoration, with the consent of his 
mother and with a fatwa from the Shaykh al-Islam 
(Kara Celebi-zade, op. cit., 27-30, 57 ff.). 

With Mehemmed I'V’s accession, Késem Wélide's 
power started to revive, and she was given exalted 
titles like Biyiik Walide “Grandmother of the 
Sultan”, Walide-yi Mu‘azzama, Umm al-Mu’minin, 
Sahibat al-Makam, Wéalide-yi ‘Atika, etc. (see 
Wedjiht, fol. 44b; Katib Celebi, ii, 367, 376; Na‘ima, 
iv, 279, 290, 315, 317-19, 415, 418, 450, v, 108). 
However, her influence was not unbounded. The 
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authority of the Janissary agkas was wrong, and 
Turkhin Sultan, Mebemmed's mother and Ibrahim’s 
widow, became her rival; this rivalry, and mis- 
understandings between the state officials and the 
Janissaries (Na‘im4, v, 7), caused disturbances in 
Istanbul and Anatolia. Késem Walide and her sup- 
porters therefore decided to replace Mehemmed with 
his brother Siilaym4n, whose mother Dilashfb Sultan 
was regarded as unlikely to interfere in state matters. 
But Turkhan Sultan learnt of these intentions 
(Na‘im4, v, 108), took the initiative, and had Késem 
Wilide strangled with a curtain-string by the Palace 
Janissaries (Naima, v, 111; her executioner was 
someone called Kiéik or Kushtu Mehmed, see 
Rycaut, Histoire de l'état présent de l'empire ottomane, 
Paris 1670, 63; Na‘im4, v, tog, 112, 137; von Ham- 
mer, GOR). Her body was taken from Topkap! to the 
Eski Saray and then buried in the mausoleum of her 
husband Ahmad I (Wedjtht, fol. 45a). 

Késem Walide had exercised power in public 
affairs for nearly 30 years. She left much wealth and 
estates (Na‘im4, v, rr2; Kara Celebi-zide, 20), and 
much of her income was devoted to charitable and 
other humanitarian works, such as a Friday mosque 
at Uskiidar, completed in 1060/1650 (Ayvinsarayi 
Husayn, Hadikat al-djawdimi‘, Istanbul 1281, ii, 
184-5) and the WaAlide Khan in Istanbul, built in 
1056/1646 (Ewliya? Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 
1314, i, 325; Thévenot, Relation d'un voyage fait au 
Levant, Paris 1664, 49) (this latter building collapsed 
in March 1926). Also from these revenues she financed 
irrigation works in Egypt and provided relief for the 
poor in Mecca. In fact, she left behind in the popular 
Turkish mind a reputation for magnanimity, gener- 
osity and high intelligence. 

Bibliography: Largely given in the article, but 
see the general histories of Von Hammer and 
Zinkeisen, which utilise both Turkish and European 
sources, e.g. the reports of the Venetian baili; 
Uzungargilt, Osmants farihit; S. J. Shaw, History of 
the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, Cambridge 
1976, i, 190 ff. There is a detailed article in [A by 
M. Cavid Baysun, of which the above is a shortened 
version. See also Miicteba Iigiirel, Késem Sultantn 
dir vakfiyesi, in Tarih Dergisi, xvi/2t (1966), 83-94. 

(M. Cavip Baysun) 

KOSH-BEGI, preferable to Kusu-Bect, title of 
high officials in the Central Asian khanates in the 
16th to rgth centuries. There are two different 
etymologies and explanations of the term: (1) from 
Turkish &ush “bird” and beg (q.v.], thus kush-begi 
meaning, presumably, “commander of falconers’’; 
(z) from Turkish hogh “detachment of nomads or 
troops, esp. on the march", nomadic and military 
camp” (cf. Radloff, Worterbuch, ii, 635b), thus kosh- 
begi meaning “commander of the [royal] camp”, 
“quartermaster”. The first explanation is found in 
an administrative manual Madjma* al-arkam com- 
piled in Bukhara in 1212/1798, where it is stated that 
the kush-begi-yi kaldn (see below) in Bukhara was 
chief of the royal hunt (see facsimile in Pis'’menniye 
pamyatniki vostoka 1968, Moscow 1970, 56). The 
etymology, however, remains dubious, because in this 
case one should rather expect Ausghdi-begi (or Aushdi- 
bashi), from kushéi ““falconer" (the latter post actually 
existed at the Central Asian courts, as well as in Iran, 
but the chief of the hunt had the title mir-shikdr). 
Significantly, Iskandar Munshi [g.v.] in his Ta*rikh-i 
‘Salam-Gra-yi ‘Abbasi (ed. 1. Afshar, i, 486) mentions 
the post of kosh-begi (mansab-i kosh-begi-gari) and, in 
another place (ii, 1040), the post of a falconer (kAid- 
mat-i bushét-gari), who became later the head of the 
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royal hunt (ba-mansab-i mir-shikdri sar-afrds shud) 
On the other hand, many historical references to 
hosh-begis in the Uzbek period show them as high 
military commanders, mentioned among the most 
high-ranking Uzbek amirs, which, apparently, makes 
the second etymology and explanation of the term 
more plausible. The European Turkologists who 
visited Central Asia in the middle of the roth century 
also transcribe the term as hosh-begi and explain it, 
in the first place, as “Chef des Dieners oder des 
Beamtenzirkels der Fiirsten” (H. VAmberi, Caga- 
taische Sprachstudien, Leipzig 1867, 318), or “Lord 
of the household” (R. B. Shaw, A sketch of the Turki 
language as spoken in Eastern Turkistan, Calcutta 
1878, 156); see also Radloff, loc. cit. 

The title kosk-begi is not attested in the Golden 
Horde and its immediate successors in the Eurasian 
steppes in the r5th century. The Babur-ndma (ed. 
Beveridge, 174b) mentions a Turkish amir as a 
kosh-begi of Sultan Husayn Mirza (¢.v.], but nothing 
is said about his duties. Frequent references to kosh- 
begis in historical sources appear only in the late 16th 
century. The ‘Abd Allah-nama (MS of the Leningrad 
Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, D 88, 
ff. 322a, 338a, 339b, 340b etc.) mentions a kosh-begi 
among the chief commanders of the army of Bukhara, 
In the 17th century kosh-begis did not apparently play 
an important role in the khanate of Bukhara. The 
Bakr al-asrar by Mahmid b. Wall (second quarter of 
the 17th century), in a description of the ceremonial 
at the court of the Ashtarkhanids, only mentions the 
kosh-begi among the servants closest to the khan, and 
his place was the second after that of kur¢i-bashi, 
commander of the body-guards (see V. V. Bartol’d, 
Sodineniya, ii/2, 391, 396). The rise of power of the 
kosh-begi in Bukhari took place at the beginning of 
the 18th century, with the decline of the Ashtarkha- 
nids. In 1121/1709 “Ubayd Allah Khan established 
the rank of “the great fogh-begi” (hogh-begi-yi hull), 
who became first minister, Kogh-begi remained the 
head of the BukharA administration also under the 
Mangits [g.v.], when his official title was kull-i kogh- 
begi [sic], or kosh-begi-yi bala the upper K.”, because 
he had to live in the residence of the amir, the ark 
(citadel), situated on a hilltop; there was also “the 
lower K.”, kosh-begi-yi paydn, whose residence was 
at the foot of the avk and who held the post of 
zakatti-yi kaldn (head of the collectors of zakdt (g.v.)). 
The “great kosh-begis” under the late Ashtarkhanids 
and the Manglts were usually of mean origin, mostly 
former Kalmuk and Persian slaves, Besides the 
general supervision of the state affairs and, especially, 
the administration of finance, they were also gover- 
nors of one or more wildyats (provinces), especially 
that of Bukhara itself. 

Different development took place in Khiwa {g.v.], 
where the local historian Mu*nis (early roth century) 
mentions for the first time the title kosh-begi, with- 
out defining his duties, when he tells about the ad- 
ministrative reforms of Abu 'I-Ghazi Khan (died in 
1074/1664 [q.v.}). It seems, however, that kosh-begis 
did not play any important role in Khiwa in the r7th 
century. Only under the Kungrat [g.v.] dynasty 
(from the last third of the 18th century) did the 
hosh-begi become one of the highest officials in the 
khanate, but he shared power with the mehter (Pers, 
mihtar) [g.v.]. The latter was the head of the civil 
administration, had the title wazir-i a‘zam and 
belonged to the hereditary bureaucracy recruited 
from among the Sarts (g.v.], while the kosk-begi always 
belonged to the Uzbek nobility, the amirs (and some- 
times was a relative of the khfn), and was in charge, 
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mainly, of military affairs. Besides that, the kosh-begi 
governed the northern part of the |sh4nate of Khiwa 
inhabited by nomadic and semi-nomadic Uzbeks, 
Karakalpaks and Turkmens (that is, he mainly 
supervised the collection of taxes in this region), 
while the mekter governed the southern part inhabited 
by sedentary Sarts. This division of authority seems 
to be a continuation of the administrative practice of 
the Timirid period. 

In the khanate of Khokand (g.v.) in the roth 
century, the title fogh-begi is also attested by the 
local sources, but evidence about his duties is still 
unavailable; in any case, he had a lower status than 
in Bukhara (the highest official in Khokand in the 
roth century was the ming-bashi) ; according to V. V. 
Vel'yaminov-Zernov (in Trudi Vostoénogo Otdeleniya 
Imp. Russkogo Arkheologiceskogo Obshéestua, ii [1856], 
331), #ogh-begi was here a honorary title given to the 
governors of main towns and provinces. In the 
Caghatayid state of Eastern Turkestan, at least in the 
17th century, the kosk-begi was supreme military 
commander or commander of the right wing (#dj-i 
burdnghdr), and had the rank of the senior amir 
(amir al-umara), but the civil administration, 
apparently, was in the hands of a wasir (see Shah 
Mabmid b. Mirza Fadil Curis, Ta’rith, ed. O. F. 
Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, text, 24, 32, 53, 79, 
Russian tr. 170, 178, 200, 218). Thus this system was 
probably similar to that which existed in Khiwa. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see (N. V,] Khanikoff, Bokhara: 

its amir and ils people, London 1845, 242-5; A. A. 
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KOSHK, from Pers. Atishk, a pavilion in a 
pleasance which could be merely a modest shelter 
or have several rooms, The djawsaks of the rulers 
of Samarra were much larger, and were country 
houses in the manner of the fonaks of Anatolia and 
the Balkans. The word kasir (kasr) could be synony- 
mous, but came also to mean castle and always 
implied more than one chamber, whereas héshk 
rarely suggested a substantial building, and in naval 
terminology was even the name given to the after-deck 
or poop cabin. 

Although the Ottomans developed the Adshk as a 
pavilion consisting of a single hall, it did occasionally 
take the form of a suite of rooms. Mehemmad II 
Fatih modelled the Cinili Késhk in the outer court 
of Topkaplsar4y! on Timurid pavilions, It included 
two floors of apartments for himself and his officers, 
for it served as a lodging when he did not wish to 
return to his residence in the centre of the city. It 
was a kishk in the sense of being a pied-a-terre. Later 
examples such as the Sand Pavilion at Edirne (Kum 
Kasir) were designated fasir, But the essential 
characteristic which governed the transliteration of 
hdshk into English as ‘‘kiosk”’ was that of a chamber 
under a dome with three sofas and a hooded open 
grate, forming the four arms of a cross with a balcony 
or terrace overlooking a garden and a pool or other 
expanse of water. There a day might be passed at any 
season of the year, enjoying a partly-indoor and a 
partly-outdoor life. The pavilion was, in a sense, a 
permanent tent and its portico the uplifted awning on 
poles common to nomadic life. However, a royal 


koshk was tiled, its woodwork gilded, ceilings elab- 
borately painted, doors inlaid with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl and the sofas covered with silks and velvet 
rocades, the floor with rugs. In this form, they were 
ideal and intimate drawing rooms, the antithesis of 
the Napoleonic concept of the Piazza at Venice. 

They also served as hunting lodges, like that of 
Siyawush outside the walls of Istanbul, which is 
elevated above its own pool in a park. Originally it 
was a single domed chamber with a vestibule and 
Closet. Similar Adghks or kasirs were built as royal 
retiring-rooms from which access could be gained to 
the mosque or djdmi*. Less wealthy citizens built 
examples so modest that they were little more than 
bowers with shutters that served as walls in winter 
but which could be dismantled in the spring. These, 
rather than the ornate késkks of the rich, inspired 
newspaper stands and the like in roth century Paris 
and other cities in Western Europe. 
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(G. Goopw1™) 

KOSHMA is originally a general term for 
poetry among the Turkish peoples. In the later 
usage of the word, it was applied to the native 
Turkish popular poetry, in contrast to the 
classical poetry taken from the Persian and based on 
the laws of the Arabic ‘ard [g.v.]. The term cor- 
responding in Eastern Turk! to the Western Turk! 
hoshmea is boshuk or Roshugh. 
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In the oldest source, e.g. in the Kutadghu bilik 
(composed in 462/1069-70 [see YOsUF KHAS$ HADJIB]), 
koshuk still has the quite general meaning of “poem, 
verse”, e.g. in Radloff's edition, St. Petersburg 1891, 
1, 1. 2 from below: bu hitdbni koshukni aymish “has 
composed this book, this poem’; ibid., 5, 1. 4, bu 
tiirktG koshuklar tiizdttim sana ‘‘I have polished (i.e. 
composed) these Turkish verses for thee’’. In Mahmiid 
al-Kashghari [g.v.] also, Diwan lughdat al-turk (begun 
in 464/1072), ed. Kilisli Riffat Bey, i, 314, Roshugh is 
equated with the Arabic shi‘, radjaz and kasd id. 
The Persian musician and scholar ‘Abd al-Kadir of 
Maragha (8th-oth/r4th-15th centuries, ci. E. G. 
Browne, Literary history of Persia, iii, Cambridge 
1920, index s.v.), in his work entitled Makdsid al- 
alhadn does not yet discriminate between koshuk and 
the quantitative quatrain fuyugh (see Ra?if Yekta, 
Eski tiirk mustkisina d@ir tetebbiiler, in Milli 
tetebbiler medjmiSast, i, 461). On the other hand, in 
a verse by ‘Ali Shér Nawa%i (d. 906/rso0r [g.v.]) 
quoted in Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc- 
Oriental, 432, s.v., and in Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterbuchs der Tiirk-Dialecte, ii, col. 640, the koshuk 
is definitely contrasted with the twyuk. 

Later, we find poems and songs composed ac- 
cording to the rules of Turkish popular poetry 
expressly called koshma, koshuk. The characteristic 
features of this poetry are the following: 1. Strophic 
structure. The strophes are usually quatrains. The 
kogshma poems contain at least two strophes. 2, 
Syllabic or accented syllable rhythm, ie. the 
lines of the strophe have the same number of syllables 
and the value of the syllables as regards stress is 
either a matter of indifference or stronger and weaker 
syllables follow one another in definite order, which is 
repeated. In the latter case, after a definite number 
of syllables, we always have of necessity a caesura 
in the middle of the line, In the later koshma strophes 
the most popular lines are hendecasyllabic divided 
into 6-5 with one caesura or 4-4-3 (with two cae- 
suras). 3. There is rhyme or assonance of at least 
two endings in the strophe. The rhyme is usually 
grammatical and may extend to several final syl- 
lables according to its nature. It usually arises as a 
result of strict parallelism in the syntactical structure 
of the two halves of the verse. The rhyming in the 
koshma strophe is usually abcb or aaba, 4. Allitera- 
tion of the initial syllables of the lines is not 
maintained among all Turkish people (cf. T. Kowalski, 
Etudes sur la forme de la poésie des peuples turcs, in 
Mémoires de la Comm. Orient. de Acad. Polonaise, 
No. 5, Cracow 1922: in Polish with a French résumé, 
157 ff.). 

In earlier times, the koskma songs were usually 
sung by the bards (uzan) to the accompaniment of a 
musical instrument, especially by the kobuz beloved 
of the Turks, at court festivities or in the camp of 
the army. The koshma poetry was always industrious- 
ly cultivated among the people, in spite of the 
increasing popularity of the classical quantitative 
poetry. The popular forms like kaya basht, deyish, 
exgi, ir, tirkil, warsaghi and tiirkmani, some cultivated 
among the Adharbaydjan and some among the 
Ottoman Turks, all belong to the koshma, The songs 
of popular mystics called i#ahi and nefes from the 
time of Yinus Emre (7th-8th/r3th-14th centuries) 
are composed according to the rules of the koshma 
(see KGpriiliizaide Mehmed Fu?ad, Tiirk edebiyyatinda 
ik miitasawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 334-6). The koshma 
popular poetry, which sometimes produces really 
beautiful lyrics, was mainly cultivated by wandering 
singers (‘ashik, also called saz sha‘iri or cdytirdjil). 





Many of them, like ‘Ashik “Omer, ‘Ashik Kerem, 
‘Ashik Gharib, Derdli and Djewherl, attained great 
fame, and the collections of their songs or life stories 
are among the most popular books among the Turks 
(cf. Képriillizade Mehmed Fu’4d, Tiirk edebiyyatinda 
“Gshik tarzini&i menshe? we-tehdmiilii, in Milli tetebbié‘ler 
medjmiSasi, i; idem, SAshtk Djewheriyye Said iki 
wethika in the periodical Yet MedjmuSa, No. 84; G. 
Jacob, Tiirkische Volksliteratur, Berlin 1901, 17-18). 
There were even singers of popular songs in the corps 
of Janissaries; cf. J. Deny, Chansons des Janissaires 
turcs d'Alger, in Mélanges René Basset, Paris 1925, 
ii, 33-175. 

The term oshma (but not the kind of poetry to 
which it was applied) seems to have fallen out of use, 
and if the Adharbaydjani poet Djawad, who died in 
the first decades of this century, called his collection 
of songs Koshma, this is probably simply to be 
explained by an archaicising popular movement in 
modern literature. The name has survived in the form 
koton (koshoni) among the Altai Turks (Tatars). The 
Altai kofofi (on thera, cf. W. Radloff, Uber die Formen 
der gebundenen Rede bei den altaischen Tataren, in 
Zeitschr. f. Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft 
[1866], iv, 85-114, and Kowalski, Etudes, etc., 140-51) 
are very important in so far as from their structure 
and name we can make a definite deduction regarding 
the original meaning of the words osha, koshuk, 
etc. They are pairs of strophes connected by a close 
parallelism between the two in form and content. 
From this we see that fofor, from kosh- “to join 
together’, kozo ‘two and two”, etc., refers to the 
parallelism in thought and syntactical structure, 
which originally formed the essential feature of 
Turkish popular poetry. 

The koskma poetry has not been without influence 
on more artistic forms of literature. The modern 
Turkish poets, for example, have taken many of their 
forms from popular poetry, 

Finally, one should note that the term koshma 
applies also to a folk-musical form, which varies in 
different parts of Anatolia and Adharbaydjan, but 
which contains typically an instrumental introduc- 
tion, followed by a vocal recitative and melody. This 
would be the normal setting for the koshma as a 
literary form, 
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KOSOWA, KOSOVO, the name of an upland 

plain of the Balkans, in upper Macedonia or southern 
Serbia, and the scene of two significant battles 
in the struggles of the Ottomans and the Christian 
powers of the Balkans for hegemony there. In the 
last quarter of the roth century, it also became the 
name of an Ottoman wildyet or province. 

The South Slavonic expression Kosovo polie means 
“plain of the blackbirds" from kos “blackbird” in 
Old Slavonic, Czech and Bulgar. Ottoman Turkish 
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sources give various less convincing etymologies. For 
those sources which derive the Kosowa from Turkish 
kosa or kdse owa “bare, treeless plain’’, etc., see ‘Ali 
Haydar, Kosowa maydan muhdrebesi, Istanbul 1328, 
Bursali Mehmed Jahir's preface. The name is spelt 
as Kis owas! in ‘Ashikpashazide, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 
1332, 62, 134, Neshri, Djihanniimd, ed. F. Taeschner, 
Leipzig 1951, 70, 139, 174, and Sa‘d al-Din, Tédj 
al-tawarikh, i, 117, and as Kis owasi in ‘Orddj b. 
‘Adil, Tawavikk-i al-i ‘Othman, Hanover 1925, 25. 
Sa‘d al-Din’s explanation that the name means 
“plain of the kettle-drums” is, of course, yet another 
folk etymology. 

The Kosowa plain lies at an altitude of some 
500-600 km., and is 14 km. wide and 84 km. long, 
covering an area of 502 km.* It is surrounded by high 
mountains, and has a north-west to south-east orien- 
tation. From this region, streams flow westwards to 
the Adriatic via the Drina, southwards to the Aegean 
via the Vardar, and northwards to the Danube via 
the Ibar and Morava. During mediaeval times, it was 
a meeting-point of several trade routes; today it 
forms part of the Novo Brdo-Kopavnik mining region 
of Yugoslavia. 

The Kosowa plain originally formed part of the 
Byzantine dominions, and Slav peoples were settled 
there at the beginning of the 7th century. During 
the roth century it changed hands between Serbs, 
Byzantines and Bulgars (for the names of the Serbian 
bans who were active in the Kosowa region, see V. 
Radovanovi¢, Kosovo Polje, in Narodna Enc. Srpsko- 
Hrvatsko-Slovenacka, Zagreb 1926, ii, 434-8). After 
the victory gained over the Byzantines in 1168 by 
Stephen Nemanja, prince of eastern Serbia, Kosowa 
passed under Serbian control, and the name became 
applied to the whole plains region. It now remained 
within the resurgent Serbian empire, with its zenith 
under Stephen Dushan (d. 1355), but Serbian grasp 
on the region became relaxed under his weaker son 
and successor Urosh V (1355-71), and thereafter, the 
Serbian princes were unable to offer any united 
opposition to the increasing Ottoman Turkish 


pressure. 

The defeat of Serbia at the hands of the Ottomans 
at Kosowa took place according to the Serbian and 
the western sources on 15 June 1389 and according 
to the Ottoman ones, on 4 Kamadin 791/27 August 
2380. The Turkish army was commanded by Sultan 
Murad I b. Orkhdn, and included his two sons 
Bayezid from Kiitahya and Ya‘kib from Karas! and 
contingents from the vassal begs of Sarikhan, 
Menteshe, Aydin and Hamid. They were opposed by 
the Serbian prince Lazar Gresljanovi¢, with con- 
tingents from the Bosnian King Tvrtko I. On the 
dawn of the battle, a Serbian noble, Milosh Kobilié, 
Lazar’s son-in-law, gained access to the Ottoman 
camp by posing as a deserter and stabbed Murdd to 
death. But Bayezid immediately assumed command, 
and in the ensuing fighting—the details of which are 
little known—the Turks gained the eventual victory. 
Lazar was taken prisoner and executed after the 
battle; a mausoleum was built on the spot where 
Murad had died, but his body was buried at Bursa. 
The death of Murad and the withdrawal of the 
Turkish army immediately after its victory caused 
false rumours to spread in Christian Europe of a 
Serbian victory; in fact, the consequence of the 
battle was that Serbia became an Ottoman vassal 
state, and Lazar’s successor, his son Stephan 
Lazarevié, had to pay tribute and supply an army 
under his personal command to the Ottomans. 
Kojowa also gave rise to a great cycle of popular 


ballads among the Serbs, expressive of national 
feeling. For the Turkish sources on the battle, see 
Sa‘d al-Din, i, 113; ‘Oridj, 25; ‘Ali Haydar, 27-32; 
‘Ashtkpashazade, 63; Neshri, 82 ff.; Solakzade, 50; 
and also Von Hammer, GOR, i. After this first battle 
of Kosowa, Bayezid I appointed Yigit Pasha as idj 
begi of Uskiip/Skopje and the southern district of 
Kosowa, and this region was now settled by Turks 
from Menemen and Tatars from Anatolia, 

The second battle of Kosowa took place on 17-19 
October 1448, when a Hungarian army under John 
Hunyadi, and including also Wallachians and German 
Bohemian arquebusiers, met an Ottoman army under 
Murad II; the struggle was at first indecisive, but 
was gained by the Turks through the treachery of 
the Wallachians and the flight of the Hungarian 
king. During the reign of Mehemmed the Conqueror, 
the northern part of the Kosowa plain also came 
under Ottoman control. In the roth/r6th century the 
town of Vuditrn became the administrative centre of 
the sandjak of Kosowa in the ¢ydlet of Rumeli. When 
Ewliya Celebi passed through the Kosowa plain in 
1070/1659-60, he found that Vuditrn had a Turkish 
and Albanian population and contained 2,000 house- 
holds (Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 1315, v, 550). In 1688-9 
the region was invaded by an Austrian army under 
Piccolomini, but driven out in the following year by 
Kodja Khalil Pasha and Selim Giray Khan (Findikilit 
Mehmed Agha, Silahddr tarikhi, Istanbul 1928, ii, 
269-70, 351-2, 423 ff.; Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1282, 
fi, 95-112; V. Corovié, art. Kosovo, in Narodna Enc, 
Srpsko-Hrvatsko-Slovenacka, ii, 433-4). 

During the last quarter of the 18th century and 
the first decades of the rgth, the Kosowa district 
was involved in various attempts by local governors, 
such as the Bushat!! governors of Scutari or Ishkodra, 
Mehmed Pasha and his son Kara Mahmid Pasha, to 
break away from control by the Porte; the region was 
only firmly reattached to Istanbul after the defeat of 
the last Bushatl!, Mustafa Pasha, by Mabmiid II's 
new western-style army [see ARANAWUTLU. 6. His- 
tory]. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 a new 
wilayet, called specifically that of Kosowa, was 
formed consisting of the regions of Nish and Prishtina 
and with Sofia as its centre (see Sam! Bey, Kamas 
al-a‘laém, Istanbul 1314, v, 3746-8; ‘AIT Haydar, 
Midhat Pasha, Istanbul 1325, 13-24). In 1888 its 
centre was moved to Uskiib/Skopje, and in 1896 its 
boundaries widened to include six sandjaks, sc. 
Uskiib, Prishtina, Senitsa, Ipek, Tashlidja/Plevlie and 
Prizren (see M. Riishdi and M. Eshref, Mitkemmel we 
mufassal atlas, Istanbul 1325, 21-4; Sdindme-yt 
wildyet-i Kosowa, year 1314). The region was mean- 
while considerably disturbed, for in 1878 a congress 
had been formed to protect the rights of the Alba- 
nians and to establish an autonomous wildyet of 
Kogowa, with its centre at Monastir. Albanian 
volunteers under the leadership of Siileyman Vokshi 
captured Uskib, Prishtina and Mitrovitsa early in 
1881, but in April of that year, were defeated by an 
army sent out from Istanbul under Derwish Pasha. 
However, the Albanians subsequently took advantage 
of the erratic policies of repression alternating with 
indulgence practised by ‘Abd al-Hamid II, and 
gradually captured all the villages extending up to 
the Kosowa plain, until the restoration of the 
Constitution in 1908, Eventually, a Serbian army 
under General Jankovi¢é captured Lab during the 
Balkan War of 1912, and by 23 October of that year 
the whole of the Kosowa region passed into Serbian 
hands permanently, a state of affairs confirmed by 
the Treaty of London of 30 May 1913 which ended 
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the war. It was estimated that the population of the 
province at that time was one million, three-quarters 
of this being Muslim Turks and Albanians, and the 
rest Christian Serbs and Bulgars. 

After the First World War, the region came of 
course within the new Yugoslavian state, and a 
policy of slavicisation was followed, so that the 
Muslim population shrank with the exodus to Albania 
and to Turkey. Today it is an autonomous unit of the 
Yugoslavian People’s Republic under the name of 
Kosovo-Metohija and with its centre at Prishtina. 

Bibliography: See the detailed article in /A 

s.v. Kosovo by M. Miinir Aktepe, upon which the 

above is based, and also the bibliography to the 

EP article by Cl, Huart, and for the first battle of 
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The Byzantine Empire. Part 1, Cambridge 1966, 
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KOSTENDJE (in Rumanian, Constanta), a port 
on the Rumanian shore of the Black Sea, 
situated on the ruins of the Milesian colony of Tomes 
(Ovid, Tristia, i, ro, 41; iii, 9, 5) founded at the 
beginning of the 6th century B.C., and the place of 
exile of the Roman poet Ovid (9-18 A.D.). Mentioned 
in 260 A.D. (Memnon, Fragmenta historicorum grae- 
corum, ed. C. Muller, iii, Paris 1849, 537), Tomes 
enjoyed great prosperity in the Greek and Roman 
period and earned, under the Antonines, the title of 
metropolis of Western Pontus (uytpdmoAtc tod 
Evwvipov IIévrov). Under the later Roman 
Empire, Tomis became the capital of Scythia Minor, 
being designated in the epigraphic and literary 
sources by the name Constantia or Constantiana 
after the emperor Constantine II (337-61 A.D.), who 
contributed to its development. Sacked by the Huns 
(456 A.D.), the town was fortified by the Byzantine 
emperors Anastasus (491-518) and Justinian (527-65) 
(Procopius, De aedificiis, Bonn, iii/2, 307) and 
resisted attacks by the Avars. In 679 it was destroyed 
by the Bulghars of the kkdn Asparukh. 

The fishing station set on the ruins of the ancient 
city continued to bear the name Kwvoravria, in 
the writings of Byzantine authors of the 9th and 
roth centuries, while the map drawn up in 548/1154 
by al-Idris! [¢.v.] calls it Tamtana4 (P. A. Joubert, 
Géographie d’Edrisi, ii, Paris 1840, 382). In the 14th 
century, Italian nautical maps give the name Co- 
stanza—derived from the Rumanian Constanfa, 
Turkish Késtendje—to the Genoan trading mission 
used as a harbour by Genoese ships. When Dobrudja 
was joined to Wallachia (Eflak) by Mircea the Old 
(1386-1428), the town followed the same destiny as 
the rest of the province. According to Ewliya Celebi, 
Késtendje was reportedly conquered by Bayazid I 
(g.v.], who ordered the dismantling of its walls. This 
event seems to have taken place during the reign of 
Viad the Usurper (1394-6) in the province of Wal- 
lachia. Taking advantage of the fact that Bayazid 
was detained in Anatolia, Mirtea recaptured Késten- 
dje, which he retained after the Ottoman defeat of 
Ankara (28 July 1402) under the reigns of the amir 
Siileyman (1403-10) and of his protégé Misa Celebi 
(r420-13) in Thrace and Macedonia, But in the course 
of the expediton of Mehemmed I (1413-21) dated by 
N. lorga to 820/1417 (GOR, i, 375), and more plausibly 
by H. Inalcik to 822/1419 ([bn Hacer'de Osmanhlara 
dair haberler, in AUDTCF Dergisi vi, 525; O. Turan, 
Tarihi takvimler, Ankara 1954, 20, 56), the town was 
once again captured by the Ottomans, Its annexation 
did not become definitive until after 1445, since the 
captain of the Burgundian fleet, Walerand de 
Wavrin, met no Ottomans at Mangalya, on the coast 


of the Black Sea to the south of Késtendje, when he 
landed there. In the 16th century, it was a fairly 
prosperous town, leased to a subashi and with a 
harbour and a market which, dealing in the major 
products of Dobrudja (Ankara, Tapu ve Kadastre 
collection, 483, 30-31), played an important role in 
the supplying of cereals, fish and timber to Istanbul. 
The harbour was also used for the exporting of 
Wallachian products (hides, wax, honey, salt) which 
were much in demand by the merchants of Ragusa 
and Ancona. 

At the beginning of the r7th century, Késtendje 
suffered devastation at the hands of Polish cossacks 
(1602, 1616). Although this port was not included in 
the list of towns (M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, Kanuni 
Sultan Siileyman devri baslaninda Rumeli eyaleti, 
livalant, sehir ve kasabalart, in Belleten, xx, (1956), 
254-5, 266-7), the Ragusan traveller Paolo Giorgi 
regarded it as such. According to Ewliya Celebi, it 
was a town of small prosperity belonging to the 
eydlet of Silistria (Istanbul, Basbakanltk Arsivi 
D-BMK-SLM, Silistre ve Rusguk mukataasi), com- 
prising one hundred and fifty houses, between forty 
and fifty granaries, some shops, a kAdn and a mosque, 
and serving as the residence of a kddi, Though 
possessing the status of a kadd?, in the r8th century 
Késtendje had the appearance of a large market-town 
whose ihtisdb aghast (i.e. muhtesib) was in charge of 
the supplying of grain to Istanbul. Devastated and 
depopulated during the Russo-Turkish wars (r7rz, 
1718-39, 1768-74 and 1787-92), Késtendje was 
fortified by the Ottomans, who considered its port 
one of the most important in Dobrudja for the 
purpose of supplying their capital with cereais, 
cattle, sheep, hides and wool. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 1806-12, Kés- 
tendje was captured by the Cossacks (1809), who 
destroyed the fortress and the town, reducing it to 
the status of a village. Returned to the Ottoman 
Empire by the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), Késtendje 
was surrounded by a line of fortifications. In r829 the 
town surrendered to the Russians without a struggle 
and its defences were dismantled. During the Crimean 
War the French troops of General Canrobert, in 
alliance with the Ottomans, disembarked at Késtendje 
(July 1854) but remained there only for a short time. 
In 1857, a British company, The Danube and Black 
Sea Railways Company, obtained from the Ottoman 
government a concession for the reconstruction and 
development of the port and of a new railway linking 
Bogaz-kéy (Cernavoda) with Késtendje, which as a 
result of this enjoyed a new period of prosperity. In 
1877 the troops of the Russian general Orlov Denisov 
occupied the town, which was ceded to Rumania on 
23 March 1878. At this time it was a kadd? of the 
wildyet of Tuna, created in 1281/1864. The Treaty of 
Berlin (r3 Radjab 1295/13 July 1878) recognised this 
union. Késtendje then possessed two djdmi‘s: the 
Mahmidiyya (1822) and the ‘Aziziyya (1822). It was 
at Constanta that the first newspaper of the Dobrudja 
was published, the Dobrudja gazetesi (1888-94), as well 
as the newspapers Dobrudja (1901) and Dobrudja 
saddst (1910-14) published by Mehmed Niya&zti. 
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KOTA KOTA, An Arabic corruption of the Chi- 
Hiyao place-name Ngotangota, a town in East 
Africa, situated in lat. r4° S. on the west side of 
Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa), It was the seat of four 
Jumbes, or Walis, subject to Zanzibar between ca. 
1845 and 1895. The first Jumbe, Salim b. ‘Abd Allah, 
came to Lake Malawi via the Arab settlement of 
Tabora in the present Tanzania, and built up an 
ivory and slave-trading state, and at the same time 
made Kota Kota an effective centre for the dissem- 
ination of Islam. He was succeeded by another 
Swahili, Mwinyi Mguzo (? Nguzo), who ruled from 
after 1860 to ca. 1875-6. Under his successor, Mwinyi 
Kisutu, a member “of a good Zanzibar family’’, the 
town was visited by H. B. Cotterill in 1876, It had 
many handsome square houses and numerous oil 
palms; the Zanzibar flag flew over the Jumbe’s house. 
Although a slave-trader, when the British took power 
in Nyasaland in 1891, he co-operated with them until 
his death in 1894. His successor, Mwinyi Kheiri, the 
son of his predecessor, ruled from 7 September 1894 
until May 1895, when he was deposed for conspiring 
to overthrow the British administration. Kota Kota 
remains an important Islamic centre in Malawi. 

Bibliography: H. B. Cotterill, On the Nyassa 
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Procs. Royal Geogr. Soc. London, xxii (1878); G. 
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KOTOKO, a people of Biack Africa. The 
Kotoko live south of Lake Chad on the lower Shari 
and Logone rivers. Most of their territory is presently 
in the Republic of Cameroun, but there are villages 
of the Kotoko also in Chad to the east and in Nigeria 
to the west. 

The Kotoko (whose number was estimated at 
50,000 in 1950) are a minority in their own territory. 
They are outnumbered by the Shuwa Arabs, who 
penetrated into these lands since the 18th century. 
Smaller groups of Kanuri, Fulbe and Hausa moved 
in later. Each of these ethnic groups, however, lives 
separately in homogeneous villages. The Kotoko live 
on fishing and hunting, supplemented by agriculture. 
The grassland between the rivers is left for the Arab 
pastoralists, 

The etymological origin of the name Kotoko is 
obscure. Some authors referred to them as Makari, 


which is in fact the name of a northern group of 
Kotoko, first known to visitors coming from Bornu. 
Makari is the most important dialect among the 
northern Kotoko, as Lagwane (often spelled Logone) 
dialect is in the south, The linguistic diversity of the 
Kotoko reflects their political division, as the extent 
of each dialect is almost identical with the area of one 
principality. The particularism of each group is so 
strong that even under modern conditions no one 
dialect prevails, and almost all the Kotoko now 
speak the Arabic dialect of the Shuwa. The Kotoko 
dialects belong to the central sub-group of the 
Chadian languages. They are distantly related to 
Hausa, which is classified in the western sub-group 
of the Chadian languages (J. H. Greenberg, Studies 
in African linguistic classification, New Haven 1955, 
43-62). 

The Kotoko are considered direct descendants of 
the Sao or So people, to whom the historical tradi- 
tions of Kanem [g.v.] and Bornu [g.v.] refer as the 
early inhabitants of the area around Lake Chad. 
Those Sao who had not been assimilated or exter- 
minated by the Kanembus and the Kanuris sought 
refuge in the less accessible flooding area of the Shari 
and Logone rivers, where they gave rise to the 
Kotoko. In the second half of the 16th century, 
Bornu under Idris Alma expanded to the south. The 
northern Kotoko principalities, Makari and Afade, 
were brought within the political ambit of Bornu and 
under the cultural and Islamic influence of the 
Kanuri. Because of the imperial and dynastic con- 
nections with Bornu, islamisation among the Kotoko 
began chiefly in the courts. The southern Kotoko had 
been for a long period subject to the harassment of 
Bagirmi (g.v.]. Towards the end of the 18th century, 
the south was consolidated under the authority of the 
ruler of Logone-Birni, who was converted to Islam at 
about that period. Logone was visited by Major 
Denham in 1824 and by H. Barth in 1852. In between 
these two dates, probably ca. 1830, Logone became a 
tributary of Bornu, The Kotoko often saw their 
territory invaded by their more powerful neighbours. 
It was the battleground for Bornu's wars with its 
rivals Waday [9.v.] and Bagirmi. Between 1893 and 
1900 it was overrun by Rabih (g.v.] and his warriors, 

The authority of the Kotoko chiefs was circum- 
scribed by a council of high officials and by Bornu's 
representative, the alifa (from Ar. khalifa). The chiefs 
were also bound by pre-Islamic taboos and by the 
obligation to consult “the protecting animals” 
through their priests. The Kotoko chiefs, referred by 
the colonial administration as sul{ans, are Muslims 
but they must respect old traditions. Muslim imdms 
live in their courts with traditional priests. Mosques 
were built near traditional shrines, whereas pre- 
Islamic customs and rituals are performed during 
Muslim festivals. Most of the Kotoko are now 
considered Muslims, and the number of those more 
fully committed to Islam grows steadily. Thousands 
of Kotoko are to be found in the towns of Chad and 
in the Sudan along the routes to Mecca. The Kotoko, 
who had emerged as people in refuge, away from the 
Muslim states of the Central Sudan, are gradually 
becoming integrated into the world of Islam. 
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KOTONOU or Cotonou, capital of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of Benin (formerly Dahomey). It 
had long been the economic capital and rival of the 
administrative one Porto Novo, and since indepen- 
dence Cotonou has established itself definitively as 
the capital of the republic, even if certain services 
still remain at Porto Novo, 

The village founded by the Aizo of Allada was 
called Donukpa (‘near the hole”, ie. “near the 
lagoon”). An envoy from Abomey was struck by the 
reddish colour of the trees growing along this lagoon 
and thought that this was the result of blood. It was 
then believed by the Fon of Abomey that the spirits 
of the dead came down to Ouémé towards the lagoon 
and the sea; each dead person crossing the lagoon 
left behind a little blood which reddened the tree 
bark, whence the name of Ku Tonu (ku "dead 
person”, tonu “lagoon”) given to the village. How- 
ever, the passage of armies from Dahomey in the 
18th century led to the evacuation of this latter 
village. It was Yekpé Zinsou, a slave dealer, who 
found this spot favourable for loading up slaves away 
from the eyes of European control shipping, and with 
the help of a half-breed Portuguese interpreter 
Sangronio he founded this Fon village. Once he had 
become Jévogan of the king of Dahomey (i.e. the 
minister charged with relations with the white men), 
Yekpé settled there with his family. The place 
became prosperous through the trade in palm oil and 
through anchorage rights (payable in cowrie shells 
and in goods) which the Europeans had to pay. A 
Brazilian half-breed, Domingo Martins, settled now 
at Cotonou and developed the cultivation and trade 
in palm oil. It developed turther during Glélé’s reign 
and at the time of the French appearance there 
(treaties of 1868 and 1878). But Béhanzin refused 
France any rights over Cotonou, and two attacks on 
the 23 February and 4 March 1878 were repelled by 
the French garrison. A wharf was built between 1891 
and 1899, bringing about a growth in trade, and the 
town's importance grew. In 1905 the population 
comprised 75 Europeans (including seven women and 
a child) and 1,100 Africans, It became a commune 
mixte in 1912 and grew especially in importance after 
1928, 

In the rg2os it had 8,500 inhabitants, including 
300 Muslims, who were distributed in the following 
manner, There were 100 or so Senegalese who had 
come as infantrymen, officials and above all as rail- 
way workers; roo or so Hausa from northern Nigeria, 
functioning as butchers or as traders in cloth and 
beasts; and roo or so Nago (Yoruba), mainly coming 
originally from Porto Novo and working in the 
trading houses. 

The first imam of Cotonou was Moussé¢ Col Popo of 


Agoue, born in ca, 1845 and initiated into the Kadiri 
order by Seidou Collou of Nigeria. Being worn-out 
and hardly capable of delivering the sermon or 
khutba in Arabic, he was replaced in October rg20 by 
Soaitou Mamadou, born at Lagos in ca. 1870 and 
living in Cotonou since the French occupation, Since 
he had received the Kadiri wird from Shaykh Ismailia 
of Zaria, it seems that he was an adherent of the 
mystical path of the Fulbe of Sokoto. After having 
given the khufba in literary Arabic, he himself 
translated into Hausa this sermon; then his hailé or 
deputy translated it into Nago. After these two 
Yoruba imams, there followed a Sarakolé, al-Hadjdj 
Sakaba, born at Bakel in 1875, an educated and 
likeable trader who had made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1906 via Lagos, Las Palmas and Marseilles, 
He had connections with the Arab bookseller of 
Algiers, Kaddow Roudouci (Kaddiz Rudusi). He was 
succeeded by a Hausa, Malam Bako, but after the 
latter’s death there was a division between the two 
main Muslim communities, the Yoruba and the 
Hausa, with the latter reproaching the Yoruba for 
retaining animistic practices, of drinking alcohol, of 
having more than four wives and of not fasting at the 
same time as other people. On 31 August 1966 the 
Muslim Union of Dahomey was formed, bringing 
about the pre-eminence of the Muslim community of 
Porto Novo; the President of the Union was in fact 
al-Hadjdj ‘All Paraiso. If the meetings of the Muslim 
community of Benin take place at Cotonou, it is 
nevertheless the Islamic north and Porto Novo who 
have benefited from these arrangements and from 
aid coming from the Arab world’s communities. 
Bibliography: P. Marty, Etudes sur I'Islam au 
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KOTWAL (Persian orthography, 4.w.twdl), com- 
mander of a fortress, town, etc. The word is 
used throughout mediaeval times in the Iranian, 
Central Asian and Muslim Indian worlds, and has 
spread westwards mto the regions of ‘Irak and the 
Persian Gulf, where we find it, for instance, as a 
component of place names like Kat al-‘AmAra [9.v.], 
and given an Arabic-pattern diminutive form in 
al-Kuwayt [q.v.]. 

Although the word appears from the Mongol period 
onwards in Turkish, including Caghatay, in such 
versions as ketaul, kiitéul, etc., so that many native 
authorities (and following them, western linguists and 
lexicograpbers such as A. Vambery, Pavet de 
Courteille and W. Radloff) assumed that it was a 
Turkish or even a Mongol word, G. Doerfer is un- 
doubtedly right in tracing it back to an Indian origin, 
from kéf‘fortress”, whence kéfwdld “castellan, keeper 
of a stronghold", and frequent north Indian place 
names like Nagark6f, Lohkéf, etc, The earliest at- 
testations of the word in Islamic sources are all in an 
Indo-Muslim context, e.g. Mahmid of Ghazna’s 
bestowal of the kéfwali of Nandana in the western 
Pandjab on one of his commanders in 405/rors 
(Gardizi Zayn al-akhbir, ed. Nazim, 72, ed. Habibi, 
18x), and the frequent appearance in Bayhak!'s 
Ta’rikh-i Mas‘adi of a commander Ba ‘All Kétwal, 
the local governor of the capital Ghazna. On the 
other hand, it does not appear in KAshghari. Gradu- 
ally, the word became general throughout the eastern 
Islamic world, passing into Turkic languages, into 
Pashto, and into Indian vernaculars like Pandjabl, 
Bengali and Urdu. In Persia of the Mongol, Timirid 
and Safawid periods it was the term used for the 
local governor of a town or citadel, as is attested by 
western travellers like du Mans (1660). Cf. Doerfer, 
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Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
iii, 6x8-21, No. 1658. 

The term kdfwal was especially used in Muslim 
India under the Mughals and, after the collapse of 
their empire in the mid-18th century, in British 
India for approximately a century more. But in fact, 
this office, in the sense of “official responsible for 
public order, the maintenance of public services etc., 
in a town” (something like the Sahib al-Shurta [g.v.] 
of the earlier caliphate), existed before the Mughals, 
e.g. in the territories of the Dihlf sultanate and in 
the provincial sultanates which arose in South India 
and eastern India during the post-Tughlukid period, 
cf. I. H. Qureshi, The administration of the sultanate 
of Dethi*, Karachi 1958, 173-4, and Majumdar, ed., 
The history and culture of the Indian people. vi. The 
Delhi sultanate, Bombay 1960, index s.v, The accounts 
of Portuguese adventurers in India, from Vasco da 
Gama onwards, speak of encounters with the Catwal 
or royal representative in the towns where they 
disembarked (thus also in Camoéns, The Lusiads 
{completed 1572], vii, viii, passim), 

In the A?in-i Akbari of Abu ‘I-Fadi ‘Allamt (q.v.], 
we find a classic exposition of the duties of the 
kéfwal. His multifarious responsibilities included the 
maintenance of law and order, with the pursuance of 
criminals and robbers (for the recovery of whose 
depredations the kdéwal was personally responsible) ; 
the keeping of a register of houses and streets; 
maintaining an intelligence system in the town, in- 
cluding observations of the incomes and life-styles 
of the populace, the results of which espionage to 
be reported to the central government; the enforce- 
ment of a curfew; the supervision of weights and 
measures and fair market practices; the upholding of 
the standard of coinage and the calling-in of bad coins 
for re-minting; the oversight of public water supplies; 
the appropriation for the sta‘e of intestate proper- 
ties; the care that widows did not make the sacrifice 
of sati against their wills; the allocation of separate 
quarters in the town for noisome and despised 
trades like those of butchers, corpse-washers [see 
DJAzZZAR and GHassAL in Suppl.) and sweepers; etc. 
One notes the correspondence of many of these duties 
with those of the classical Islamic muktasib, whose 
office was certainly known in pre-Mughal India under 
the Dihli sultans and their epigoni [see ursBa. iv. 
The Indian subcontinent); it seems that the purely 
secular, semi-military Adfwdl now largely replaced 
the muhtasid, But in many ways, the wide range of 
the kdfwdl’s responsibilities is an echo of those of 
the nagaraka or Town Prefect of Mauryan times; cf. 
Kautilya's Arthasastra, ch. xxxvi. Abu 'l-Fadl's whole 
exposition has, however, a somewhat theoretical cast, 
and should probably be interpreted as a blue-print 
for the ideal administrative system for Akbar, rather 
than a delineation of actual practice; amongst other 
duties of the Aéfwdl mentioned is responsibility for 
seeing that the festivals of Akbar’s Din-i [/ahi and 
the new I/ahi era [see AKBAR) were observed (47in-i 
Akbari, ii, tr. H. S, Jarrett*, Calcutta 1949, 43-5; 
ef. also Mirzi Muhammad Hasan, Mir?at-i Ahmadi, 
ed, Syed Nawab Ali, Baroda 1947-8, i, 163 ff. [com- 
piled in Gudjarat, 1175/1761), section on the duties 
of officials charged with the safety and good gover- 
nance of the state). 

More definitely in accordance with contemporary 
Mughal practice are the reports of European travellers 
within India at this time. Thus F. Bernier speaks of 
the Cotoiial or “grand Prevost de la campagne” as 
sending soldiers all through his town when the 
Mughal court passed through it, and these blew 


trumpets in order to scare away malefactors (Travels 
in the Mogul empire A.D. 1656-1668, tr. A. Constable 
1891, repr. Delhi 1972, 188, 369). N. Manucci's 
personal observations are especially valuable. Des- 
cribing the situation in the latter part of Awrangzib's 
reign, he tells how the Adfwdl stopped the illicit 
distilling of arrack and spirits, and the practice of 
prostitution, and how he sent intelligence reports to 
the court based on the information gathered in 
private houses by the scavengers, alacor (= halal- 
khair). He also saw that ferry tolls, abolished by the 
Emperor, were not illegally exacted. At his disposal, 
he bad a force of cavalry and infantry, with detach- 
ments for each quarter of the town. In the administra- 
tion of justice, on the other hand, he was under the 
orders of the s4di, and carried out his written orders, 
such as sentence of death (Storia do Mogor, or Mogul 
India, 1653-1708, tr. W. Irvine 1907-8, repr. Calcutta 
1965-7, ii, 420-1). In fact, we know that towards the 
end of Awrangzib's reign, kéfwdls in the newly- 
conquered, peripheral regions like South India, 
managed to achieve considerable freedom of action, 
away from the central government’s control; this was 
the case with the kéfwal and fawdjdar (q.v.] of Hayda- 
rabad, the most important city of the eastern Deccan, 
see J. F, Richards, Mughal administration in Golconda, 
Oxford 1975, 83-5. 

When a new police system was introduced into 
British India after 1861, the office of kéfwal disap- 
peared from most of the subcontinent, and his duties 
were taken over by Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors. In 
the North-West Frontier Province, however, the term 
continued in use to designate the chief police officer 
of the larger towns and cantonments. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article): Yule and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, 

@ glossary of Anglo-Indian colloguial words and 

phrases, 265-6, s.v. Cutwaul; S. M. Edwards and 

H. L. O. Garrett, Mughal rule in India, London 

1930, repr. Delhi N.D., 185-7, 190-1; J. Sarkar, The 

Mughal administration, Patna 1920-5, i, 47-9. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOUANDBE, at present a regional capital of 
the People’s Republic of Benin, was founded by a 
clan of Bariba hunters, the Tosso, specialists in the 
hunting of elephants, who provided a tribute of ivory 
tusks to the sovereign of Nikki. This settlement of 
hunters must have been ancient (perhaps in the r6th 
century), but a prolonged dynastic quarrel at Nikki 
brought to Kouandé considerable numbers of young 
warriors who must have used this city, every dry 
season, as a raiding-base. 

The prince Chabi Gada of Nikki, having killed one 
of his pregnant wives, was expelled and took refuge 
at Birno Maro at the court of the Tossounon (chief of 
the Tosso) who offered him in marriage his eldest 
daughter, Gnon Birsi (in about 1762). Accepting 
succession to the throne of his father-in-law, he 
renounced all allegiance with regard to Nikki. He 
had, moreover, carried off with him some of the ritual 
objects that were the property of the king: six kakati 
(trumpets), silver and bronze stirrups, ceremonial 
sabres and lances, harness and bridle-bits as well as 
the ritual scissors which were used to cut the hair of 
young princes on the day of the ceremony of Gnon 
Kogui, which marked the passage from childhood to 
adolescence. 

The death of Gada (in about 1789) led to a quarrel 
over the throne between Ouaoro Ouari, known as 
Tabouroufa (“wearer of the ear-ring"), a prince born 
at Nikki, and Ouorou Kpassi, son of Gnon Birsi, 
princess of Birni. The latter was victorious and took 
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the title of Tossounon while Ouarou Ouari moved 
from Birni to Kouandé. 

The foundation of Kouandé. With an army 
of sixty-six horsemen Ouarou Quati arrived in the 
region of Kouandé where the Bariba Seko had been 
installed for several generations. Ovarou Ourari was 
well received by the Kouandé Sounon, who gave him 
a vast area of land at the foot of the hill and died soon 
afterwards. A few days later he received the regalia 
brought from Nikki by Gada, and the following 
Friday, to the sound of the six royal trumpets, he 
accepted the homage of the Bariba and Somba chiefs. 
He took the title of Bangana (“buffalo”) and ap- 
pointed another Kouandé Sounon as his colleague 
and chief minister, and extended his authority over 
Birni, Pably, the region of Ouassa (Tobré and 
Péhounco), an area of some 10,000 km?, 

On his death, his brother Simé Yerima succeeded 
him, taking the name Ourou Sourou (‘the Saint”). He 
took the young princes to task, demanding that they 
abandon their extortions “at once”, thereby acquir- 
ing the nickname of Baba Tantame (‘Papa at once”). 
Te provide a diversion for the troublesome young 
princes, he mounted expeditions against the Berba, 
the Taneka, Pila-Pila, Somba, etc. 

Dafia, eldest son of Ouorou Ouoari took the name 
Sorou (‘‘the mortar that receives the blows of the 
pestle without being affected"). Tradition is reticent 
concerning his reign. All that is known is that the 
king authorised volunteers from his kingdom to take 
part in the campaign against the Peuls of Lorin 
(1830). After these contingents were defeated and 
returned in disarray, king Sorou died as the result of 
being bitten by a dog; his sister, princess Ganigui, 
saw in this a conspiracy on the part of the successor 
and on the day of his coronation predicted an early 
death for him. In fact the Bangana Bio Diko ruled 
for only three months. 

Sero, the eldest son of Baba Tantamé, was elected 
king (1833) and took the name Bouko Ya Dari 
(“stormy cloud”). He was obliged to suppress the 
intrigues of his younger brother Mora N'Gobi, who 
after two attempts on the throne, with the aid of 
the Natimba, was defeated. He obtained pardon for 
himself but not for Sinkossi, king of the Natimba, 
who, on coming to pay homage on the day of the 
Gani, was thrown into a ditch and crushed under a 
heap of stones, whence the king’s nickname Guini- 
moussikou (“he who buries alive'’). This king mounted 
expeditions against his neighbours the Berba, the 
Akpénon, the Cotokoli and the Aniagan of the valley 
of the Anié. 

The Bangana Séké (1852-83) continued in similar 
circumstances the campaign against the Cotokoli of 
Kirikri (1866-8) and against Bafilo. He was also 
obliged to deal with civil wars. 

Ouorou Ouari II (1883-97) was removed from 
office by Commandant Ganier in 1897 after the revolt 
of the Bariba, He withdrew to the village of Doh 
(30 km. to the east of Kouandé) and poisoned himself 
so as not to survive the surrender of the tombs of his 
ancestors. Since then the traditional sovereigns have 
been confined to their roles as regional chiefs. 

Rules of investiture. Theoretically Islamised, 
the Bariba observe strict rules of investiture, After 
the funeral ceremonies which last three months, the 
council of ministers choose a new king. The choice 
having been made, the princes who are candidates 
for the throne kneel and the chief minister, Baba 
Agban, passes a white loincloth (békou Kpékourou) 
over the heads of the candidates. 

In passing along the line for the third time, Baba 


Agban stops in front of the prince who has already 
been chosen as if held by an invisible force, then 
unfolding the béhou Kpékourou, he wraps it round 
the body of the newly-appointed king. All those 
present kneel before the new king to wish him well, 
while the trumpets sound. 

The festival of the Gani which takes place through- 
out the land of the Bariba is the occasion where the 
princes and senior officials assemble in the presence 
of the king to the sound of the ritual drums. At 
Kouandé, the Gani includes a special rite. The 
Bangana goes to the tree on the path where his 
ancestor used to rest. This tree lies at the southern 
end of the village of Kouandé and is called Bouroh 
("good luck"). The king dismounts from his horse, 
Jeans against the throne and appeals to his ancestors 
for aid and protection. 

A superstition holds that the man who picks up 
the pebbles under the tree will have his wish granted 
if the pebbles are of even number. 

The Islamisation of Kouandé, at the beginning of 
the century, was very superficial. Only the com- 
munity of foreign merchants was Muslim, Alfa Sabi, 
known as Aloufa, who was born in Kouandé in about 
1863, supervised a Kur’an school attended by a 
number of pupils. Since then, the influence of the 
Tidjani order has developed considerably. 

Bibliography: P. Marty, Etudes sur I'Islam au 
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Dahomey (August-September 1949); C. Groshenry, 

Les migrations dans le Haut-Dahomey, Mémoire du 
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de type “‘féodal” en Afrique noire: dude des dyna- 
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(R. Cornevin) 

KOY, the word used in western Turkish (e.g. in 
Ottoman and Crimean Tatar cf. Radloff, Versuch 
eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte, ii, 1216) for 
village. It is the form in which Turkish has bor- 
rowed the Persian giy (cf. Bittner, Der Einfluss des 
Arabischen und Persischen auf das Tiirkische, in SB 
Ak. Wien, cxlii, No. 3, 103), or perhaps more cor- 
rectly Aily (Vullers, Lexicon; Burhdn-i haji‘, 759) 
meaning originally path, street. In the topono- 
mastic of the Ottoman empire we find many place- 
names compounded with Ady, like Boghaz Kéy, 
Ermeni Kay, etc. It seems that these names are not 
found before the end of the Saldjik period; the word 
does not occur, for instance, in Kashgharl. Kéy in 
the sense of an open village is opposed to kasaba 
meaning a small town, In eastern Turkish place- 
names we always find the word kend (itself a loan- 
word from Soghdian) used for a village. Sometimes 
this last word seems to have been replaced by kéy 
(cf. e.g. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi, 221 {f.; KadI Kend, 
near al-Mawsil, becomes Kad! Ky). 

(J. H. Kramers*) 

KOY ENSTITULERI (T. “village institutes”), a 
Turkish educational institution of r940-54, 
founded to combat the high illiteracy in rural areas 
by training and equipping village boys and girls for 
the special requirements of each region and using 
them as teachers in distant or under-developed areas 
where city-born teachers have been reluctant to 
work. They were the brain-child of Ismail Hakki 
Tongug (¢.v.) a prominent educator, and were put 
into operation by Hasan Ali Yiicel [g.v.) the reformist 
Minister of Education (1938-46) under President 
Ismet Indnd (see “igmer PAsHA tNdNO in Suppl.]. 

From the early years of the Republic the problem 
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of mass education, particularly that of village chil- 
dren, was of great concern to Mustafa Kemal (Ata- 
tiirk) and Turkish educators, During this period, 
nearly 80% of the population of over 13 million (1927 
census) lived in some 40,000 villages unevenly scat- 
tered throughout war-devastated Anatolia and 
Eastern Thrace, Less than 20% of village children 
(mostly boys) attended for the most part inadequate 
schools, where the majority of teachers had had 
little or no proper training. Early experiments in 
setting up village teachers’ training colleges, first 
under the young pioneer minister of education 
Mustafa Nedjat! (1894-1929), and later during an 
attempt at collaboration between the Ministries of 
Education and Agriculture, failed owing to poor 
planning and inadequate funds. In 1936, during the 
ministry of Saffet Arikan (1935-8), a new project was 
developed. A selected number of villagers who had 
served in the army as corporals and sergeants were 
sent to special courses called egitmen hursu (egitmen 
“instructor, educator" from the newly-coined neo- 
logisms egitmek “to educate’’ and egitim ‘“educa- 
tion”), trained as teachers and appointed to village 
schools. To facilitate their settlement there, the 
egitmens were given land, agricultural equipment, 
tools, seeds, young plants, etc. In the meantime, 
1. H. Tongug had been appointed Director-General 
of Primary Education in the Ministry (1936). In 1937 
the idea of village-teachers’ training colleges was 
revived, and three colleges were set up in the Izmir, 
Eskigehir and Kastamonu areas (in Kaizilcullu, 
Mahmudiye and Gélkéy respectively), The new 
minister, Hasan Ali Yticel, gave Tongug full authority, 
and the latter was able to put into practice exten- 
sively his long-cherished project, elaborated in his 
many works (particularly in Canlandtrilacak kéy*, 
Istanbul 1947). On 17 April r940 the law No, 3803 on 
Village Institutes was passed, and with the law No. 
4274 on 19 June 1942 they were fully organised (for 
the texts of these laws, see Diistur, tigtincil tertib, xxi 
Ankara 1940, 692-7 and xxii, 1942, 1575-6 respec- 
tively). The Institutes were put under the direct 
control of Tongug and after a survey of local con- 
ditions and requirements, 20 of them were set up in 
the following regions of Turkey (the nearest provincial 
centre is shown in brackets): South-East: Dicle 
(Diyarbakr); East; Pulur (Erzurum), Cilavuz (Kars), 
Akcadag (Malatya); Eastern Black Sea: BesikdGzii 
(Trabzon), Akpmar (Samsun); Western Black Sea: 
Gélkéy (Kastamonu); Marmara and Thrace: Kepir- 
tepe (Kirklareli), Arifiye (Izmit), Savastepe (Bali- 
kesir); Aegean: Kiziloullu (Izmir), Ortaklar (Aydin); 
Mediterranean; Aksu (Antalya), Diizici (Adana), 
Génen (Isparta); Central Anatolia: Hasanoglan 
(Ankara), Pamukpinar (Sivas), Pazaréren (Kayseri), 
Cifteler (Eskigehir), Ivriz (Konya). 

The village Institutes were co-educational, ad- 
mitting students with five years’ village schooling 
(or three years’ village schooling with two years’ 
extra training) and giving a five-year course of in- 
struction. The syllabus, which allowed great freedom 
of variety according to local conditions and require- 
ments, consisted mainly of “cultural subjects” 
(Turkish, history, geography, civics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, a foreign language, military 
science and art) for 22 hours per week; agricultural 
subjects (farming, gardening, fruit growing, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, fishing, etc.) for 11 hours per 
week; and technical subjects (metal working, 
carpentry, building, tailoring and dress-making, etc.) 
for 1x hours a week. The curriculum was mainly 
functional and was based on the essentially con- 


crete and practical, with special emphasis on skills 
needed in the peasants’ daily lives in a particular 
region. The aim was not merely to train village school 
teachers, but also to equip them to participate in the 
leadership of the community by developing their sense 
of personal responsibility and their ability to co- 
operate with villagers (specific aims which so far most 
city-born and trained teachers had been unable to 
realise). In 1943 a special teachers’ training college 
was set up in Hasanoglan near Ankara (Hasanoglan 
Yiiksck Koy Enstitiisti) with a three years’ training 
programme, Up to the school year 1946-7 these 
Institutes trained more than 5,000 village teachers 
and 500 health officers. 

With the ending of the single party régime (1945) 
and the authoritarian rule of the Republican Peoples 
Party (RPP, see pjuMHURIVYET KHALK PARTISI), the 
Village Institutes began to be subjected to violent 
attacks both by the conservative wing of the RPP 
and the newly-founded (January 1946) liberal 
Democrat Party (DP, see pemoKRAT PARTI). They 
were accused of fostering an unruly, subversive, anti- 
traditional generation and being the hotbeds of 
Marxist indoctrination. This campaign was waged 
mainly by the great landowners in and outside 
Parliament, and their mouthpieces in the press. The 
campaign reached such dimensions that President 
Inénii replaced the Minister of Education, H. A. 
Yiicel with the conservative Resat Semsettin Sirer 
(1946), who in turn removed 1. H. Tongug, the brain 
behind the Institutes, from office, closed the Hasa- 
nogian Teachers’ Training College and changed most 
of the staff of the Institutes. Under the ministry of 
Tahsin Banguoglu (1948-50), the gradual liquidation 
of the Institutes continued and was completed by 
Tevfik [eri (1951-61), the second Minister of Educa- 
tion (appointed August 1950) of the Democrat Party, 
which came to power in the general election of May 
1950. fleri put an end to the co-educational system 
in the Institutes (1951) and reformed their curriculum 
to bring it into line with classical teachers’ training 
colleges of the cities. Their abolition was officially 
registered when their name was eventually (1954) 
changed to /tk Ogretmen Okullars (“Primary Teachers’ 
Training Colleges”). The heated controversy over 
village Institutes continued and still (1978) continues 
without abating between their supporters and accus- 
ers, and is a strong social, political, economic and 
emotional issue, In spite of the rapid industrialisation 
of Turkey since r950 and subsequent migration of 
great numbers of villagers to the cities, which has 
considerably altered the rural and urban scene, 
leading intellectuals, particularly noted writers with 
Village Institute backgrounds, such as Mahmut 
Makal (b. 1930), Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), Talip 
Apaydin (b. 1926), Dursun Akcam (b. 1930) and 
Mehmet Bagaran (b. 1926), celebrate each year the 
date of April 17, the anniversary of the founding of 
these Institutes, and demand their re-opening. 

The only notable objection to the conception of 
Village Institutes among non-conservatives was 
raised by Kemal Tahir [g.v.] in his novel Borkirdaks 
cekirdek (“The Seed in the Steppe", Istanbul 1967), 
who maintained that the Institutes were planned to 
train a conformist generation in rural areas in order 
to postpone a real social revolution. 
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KOYL, KOIL, a town of northern India 
situated 75 miles south-east of Dihlt and coming 
within the United Provinces in British India, now 
Uttar Pradesh in the Indian Union. The more modern 
town of ‘Aligath (¢.v.) has expanded out of a suburb 
of Koyl. In 590/1194 the commander of the Ghirids, 
Kutb al-Din Aybak [¢.v.], captured Koyl on a raid 
from Dihlil, and henceforth there were usually Muslim 
governors over local Radjput rulers, such as Ku¢uk 
‘Ali under Babur (932/1526) (Bdbur-ndma, tr. 
Beveridge, 176). Ibn Battita visited Koy! on his way 
southwards from Dihlii to the Deccan and Malabar, 
and speaks also of a noted shaykh of Kuwil (as he 
writes the name), one Shams al-Din b. Tadj al-‘Arifin, 
whom Sultan Mubammad b. Tughluk did to death 
(Rihla, iii, 307-9, tr. Gibb, iii, 704-5, and iv, 6-7), The 
minaret of Koyl (now destroyed) had on it an 
inscription of the Slave King Nasir al-Din Mahmid 
Shih from 652/1254 (see G. Yazdani, The inscriptions 
of the Turk Sultans of Delhi... , in Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica [1913-14], 22-3). Koyl is listed in the 
A?in-i Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett*, Calcutta 
1939-48, ii, 197, as a sarkdr in the Agra saba of the 
Mughal empire, with a revenue of 55 million dams. 

In ca. 1757 Koy! was captured by the Jhit leader 
Siradj Mal and then in 1759 by the Afghans, its 
strategic position on the Dihll-Agra road giving it 
importance. It was re-named ‘Aligath “the high 
fortress’ by Nadjaf Khan in 1776, when he rebuilt the 
citadel. All the upper Déab passed into British hands 
in 1803, but with Koyl-‘Aligath only captured from 
the Marafthas after a prolonged siege. Native troops 
there mutinied in May 1857, but order was restored 
in August by a British force after internal strife 
between the Jhats and Radjputs. For the town’s 
subsequent history, see ALIGARH. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetter of India’, v, 

209-11, XV, 354; and see GORAN, SHAYKH, in Suppl. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOYLU HISAR (Koyuntv HisAr), modern 
Koyulhisar, centre of an ilge of the province (i) of 
Sivas in the valley of the Kelkit River along the old 
route from Niksar to Shabin Karahisar and Erzurum 
in the so-called “left wing” (sol fol) of Anatolia 
within the framework of the Ottoman road and 
postal system. The site has changed a few times 
because of earthquakes (most recently in 1939). 
Before ca. 1850 the township probably lay on the site 
of the actual Yukari Kale. 

The town and fortress were lost by the Byzantines 
after the battle of Manzikert (Maiazgirt). After direct 
Saldjikid rule, it became part of the amirate of 
Eretna [g.v.], then possession of the semi-independent 
Turcoman ruler of Kara His4r-i Sharki (= Shabin 
Karahisar), In ca. 763/138 it was part of the domi- 
nions of Kad! Burhan al-Din [9.v.] of Sivas, whose 
government was succeeded by that of the Ak- 
Koyunlu [¢.v.]. Uzun Hasan [9.v.] lost the place to 
Sultan Mebemmed II in 865/146r, upon which it 
became part of the eydlet of Erzurum as a subdivision 
of Kara Hisir-i Sharki. In 1864 its status became 
that of a kadd? in the wildyet of Sivas. In the roth 
century its population was only half Muslim, and 
V. Cuinet (La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1892, i, 237, 793) 
enumerated a population of 1,809, of whom 905 were 


Muslims, 604 Greeks and 300 Armenians. In 1927 the 
census indicated a total Muslim-Turkish population of 
1,800. In 1970 the town numbered 3,524, with 28,887 
in the #lce. 

Bibliography: Admiralty handbook, Turkey, 
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(1344-1398), Ankara 1970, 27, 50 f., 65, 83, 92, 138, 
148, (A. H. pe Groot) 
KOYUL HISAR (Koyuntu His), more 

properly Koyun HisAr, the name for two Byzan- 
tine fortresses: 1. identical with Baphaeon, to the 
north-east of Izmid, the site of the first battle won 
by ‘Othman I against the Byzantines in 1307; 2. a 
fortress on the Sakarya river [g.v.] to the north-east 
of Bursa near Dinboz, taken by Orkhan during a 
campaign in 1324-5. 

Bibliography: ‘Ashikpashazade, Ta?rikh, tr. 
R. F. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 1959, 43, 63, map I; 
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KOYUN BABA, lit “father of sheep”, a Turkish 

saint. He is thought to have been a contemporary 
of Hadjdjf Bekt4gh [see pexrAsutyya] and is said to 
have received his name from the fact that he did not 
speak, but only bieated like a sheep five times a day 
at the periods for prayer. Sultan Bayezid II, called 
Wali, built a splendid tomb and dervish monastery on 
the site of his alleged grave at ‘Othm4ndjlk (near 
Amasya, in Anatolia) which was one of the finest and 
richest in the Ottoman empire. Ewliya Celebi in his 
Travels (Seydhet-ndme, ii, 180 ff.) describes very 
fully the great Bektashi monastery there, at which 
he was cured of a malady of the eye and was initiated 
into the order (cf. J, von Hammer, GOR, i, 608, on 
Ewliya’s pilgrimage to the tomb of Koyun Baba). 
Nothing is known regarding the life of this remarkable 
saint, nor even whether he really existed. That he is 
represented as a disciple and contemporary of 
Hadidji Bektish means nothing, as almost all early 
Ottoman saints are credited with having enjoyed this 
privilege. The sanctuary itself does not seem to have 
been examined; but see Maercker in ZGE, xxiv 
(1899), 376. 

Bibliography: Hadjdj! Khallfa, Dijihan-numda, 
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KOZAN, (1) a town in southern Turkey, 

formerly the Armenian town of Sis [g.v.), and now 
administrative centre of KézAn district (Raza) in the 
province of Adana. 

(2) in Ottoman times, that portion of the Taurus 
Mountains comprising the present districts of Kadirli, 
Kozan, Feke and Saimbeyli. This name 
with the Kozan-oghlu derebeys [see below] who 
controlled the area during the 18th and much of the 
rgth centuries. 
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The origin of the Kézan-oghlu dynasty and its 
name is uncertain. According to Ahmad Djewdet 
Pasha, the family came from the Arfk tribe, one of 
the Warsak (Farsah) tribes which settled the Taurus 
Mountains in the 13th century A.D., and its name 
originated with an ancestor from the village of 
KOzan near SAyntab (Tedhdhir, iii, 108-9), The family 
had gained leadership of the tribe by 1689 (Ahmet 
Refik [Altinay], Anadolu’da tiirk asiretleri, 89) and 
went on to control the entire area and exercise the 
functions of government in virtual independence of 
Istanbul. Only in 1865 were the Ottomans able to 
defeat, capture and exile the derebeys, settling the 
tribes on which their power had depended and 
establishing normal administration. Kézan was of 
concern once again in 1878 when K6zan-oghlu Ahmad 
Pasha tried to re-establish his control, but with his 
defeat the area ceased to be of special importance. 

Bibliography: The most detailed accounts of 

K6zan and the Kéz4n-oghlu are those of Ahmad 

Djewdet Pasha in Ma‘radat, in TTEM, x (87), 

278-82 and Tedhakir, iii, ed. Cavid Baysun, Ankara 

1963, 107-15, 117-19. A general description of the 

area as it was in 1890 is given in V. Cuinet, La 

Turquie d'Asié, ii, Paris 1892, 90-7. Selected 

documents concerning the K6éz4n-oghlu are found 

in Ahmet Refik (Altinay), Anadolu'da tiirk asiret- 
leri; 966-rz00, Istanbul 1930. On the Warsak 
tribes, see Faruk Siimer, Cukurova tarihine dair 
arastirmalar (Fetihten XVI ytizytlin tkinci yartsina 
kadar), in AUDTCFD, i, 70-93. The most recent 
study of this area in the nineteenth century is 

A. G. Gould, Pashas and brigands: Ottoman provin- 

cial reform and its impact on the nomads of Southern 

Anatolia, 1840-1885, Ph.D. thesis, University of 

California, Los Angeles 1973, unpublished. 

(A. G, Gout) 

KOZAN-OGHULLARI, a family of derebeys 
[g.v.] in Ottoman southern Anatolia, with their centre 
of power in the rgth century in the sandjak of Kézan 
[g.v.] (Le. western Kézan) and the fada of Kozan 
(ie. east K6zan), in the piedmont area where the 
Taurus Mountains come down to the Cilician Plain 
or Cukurova. They were thus in a good position, 
during the roth century, together with other local 
derebeys, to dominate the plain and at times to exert 
influence in Adana itself. 

The Ké6zan-oghullarl claimed descent from a 
Tiirkmen tribe which had entered Cilicia in Saldjik 
times, and which is certainly heard of in historical 
sources for the 17th century, From the beginning of 
the roth century onwards, they were able to beat 
off several military attacks by the Porte in Istanbul 
and to act as virtually independent local rulers, 
levying taxes, but acting nominally as officials, 
k@immakams or miidiirs, of the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Their position locally was strengthened by an 
informal alliance with the Armenian clergy and 
notables of K6zan (the Armenian Catholicos or 
Patriarch had his seat in a monastery at Sis in the 
Kézan district, the ancient capital of mediaeval 
Little Armenia [see V. F. Biichner, art. Sis, in EI"), 
who were also concerned lest the Sultan’s direct 
influence be extended into the region. The Kézan- 
oghlu family was, however, rent by internal rivalries 
in the middle years of the rg9th century. In 1865 the 
central government was able to reduce the power of 
the Cilician derebeys by the despatch of the military 
“Reform Division” (Firka-yi Islihiyye) to Iskende- 
rim; various members of the Kézan-oghullar! went 
over to the government side, and after some attemps 
at resistance, the family finally submitted. Several of 


them were given official posts in the Ottoman ad- 
ministration, and others brought to honourable exile 
in Istanbul; after a final local rising in 1878 just after 
the Russo-Turkish War, the region of Kézan was 
substantially pacified. 

Bibliography: see A. G. Gould, Lords or 
bandits? The derebeys of Cilicia, in IJMES, vii 
(1976), 491-505, with references to the sources, 
and a kinship table of the family as it was in 1865 at 
Pp. 492. (Ep.) 
KRAN [see stxxa]. 

KRIM [see kino]. 

KRIZ (Russian designation, Krizl [from the aul 
Kriz]), a small Caucasian ethnic group, 
forming with the Khaput [g.v.] and Dzhek the Dzhek 
subdivision of the Samurian group (Lezghin, Agul, 
Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Dzhek), of the 
north-eastern Ibero-Caucasian language family. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, ethnically 
there were 5 Kriz, and linguistically 4,348 (including 
speakers of Dzhek and Khaput dialects). According 
to a 1954 estimate, there were some hundreds of 
Kriz living in a single aul, that of Kriz, located in the 
basin of the upper Kudialchay, in the Shakhdagh 
area (Konakhkend district, Azerbaidjan SSR). The 
Kriz are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi rite. The 
traditional economy of the Kriz was based on seden- 
tary animal husbandry, agriculture, and horticulture, 

The Kriz language is only a variant of Dzhek (as 
is Khaput), which is a purely vernacular language; 
Azeri is used as the literary language. The Kriz are 
being culturally and linguistically assimilated by the 
Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C, 
d'Encausse, Une république soviétique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, apercu démographique, in REI (1955), 
7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1950; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov S.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1958. (R. Wrxman) 
KRUJE, a town in northern Albania, lying 

around the foot of a precipitous rock, a spur of the 
steep Krujé Range, with the fertile plain of the Ishm 
river to the south and west. 

Under the Ottoman administration the town was 
officially known as Ak Hisar [g.v.]. It was the chief 
administrative centre of the wild@yet and after 1466 
of the kaga@ of this name. For most of the second 
half of the roth century the kad@? was part of the 
wilayet and of the sandjak of Skutari (cf. Th. Ippen, 
Beitrage zur inneren Geschichte Albamens im XIX. 
Jahrhundert, in L. von Thalléczy, Iilyrisch-Alba- 
nische Forschungen, Munich-Leipzig 1916, i, 363). 
The kada? comprised a nahiye, an area north of the 
river Mat, known as Ohéri i vogél (cf. F. Seiner, 
Die Gliederung der albanischen Stamme, Graz 1922, 6), 
which was inhabited by the Kthella tribe (cf. Detail- 
beschreibung von Albanien. 1. Theil: Nord-albanien 
mit den angrenzenden Theilen Dalmatiens und Monte- 
negros, Vienna 1900, rto ff., 130 ff.). At the time of 
the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Northern 
Albania in 1916, the kada? of Krujé functioned as 
part of the sandjak of Krujé, together with the fadd’s 
of Matja and Ohéri (cf. F. Seiner, Ergebnisse der 
VolkssGhlung in Albanien in dem von den dsterr.- 
ungarischen Truppen 1916-1918 besetsten Gebiete, 
Vienna-Leipzig 1922, 14). In the independent Alba- 
nian state the area of Krujé became a sub-prefecture 
of the prefecture of Diirres (cf. Albania. Geographical 
Handbook Series, Naval Intelligence Division, Oxtord 
1945, 146). After 1949, the position of the town was 
affected by various administrative changes; cf. Die 
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Verwaltungseinstellung und die Entwicklung der Be- 
voilkerung in Albanien, Wissenschaftlicher Dienst 
Siidosteuropa (Miinchen: Siidost Institut), iii, No. ro 
(1954), 211-16, passim. In present-day Albania the 
district (rrethe) of Krujé covers an area of 607 sq. km. 
and had a population of 70,700 in 1971 (cf. Vjetari 
statistikor ¢ R.P.SH.-1971 dhe 1972, Tirané 1973, 24). 
The number of inhabitants of the town itself, which is 
known for the characteristic architecture of its 
buildings (cf. Koco Zheku, La Kulle(manoir) de Kruje, 
in Deuxizme Conférence des Etudes Albanologiques, ii, 
Tirana 1970, 263-8 (text), 269-89 (illustrations)), 
amounted to about 7,000 souls (cf. Zheku, ibid., 263). 

Throughout the roth and early 2oth century, the 
region of Krujé was the scene of various anti-Ottoman 
rebellions, mainly in response to the imposition of 
new taxes (cf. Luan Bajo, Fage nga Lulfa ¢ kacakéve 
nd rrethin e Krujés (fundi i shekullit XIX—fillimi i 
shekullit XX), in Studime Historike, vi (1969), ii, 65- 
74). During one of the last of these rebellions in 
1906-7, the so-called battle of Tallajbe—named after 
the quarter of the town of Krujé where it took place— 
was fought between peasants from the Krujé area 
and Ottoman forces under Shemsi Pasha (cf. Luan 
Bajo, Mbi “Luftén e Tallajbesé” né rrethin e Krujés né 
vitet 1906-1907, in Studime Historike, vi (1969), iii, 
147-58). 

Accounts of these events as well as of the revolts 
against local landlords belonging to the Toptan 
family, within which the office of sandjak-beg [¢.v.] 
had become a hereditary position, are preserved in 
local oral tradition and were collected, studied and 
analysed by G. Komnino, Expedsta folklorike e Krujés, 
in Buletin pir shkencat shogérore, iii (1955), 235-61. 
During the general insurrection of 1912, which led 
to the proclamation of Albanian independence, the 
region of Krujé was one of the major centres of 
anti-Ottoman activity (cf. P. Bartl, Die Albanischen 
Muslime sur Zeit der Nationalen Unabhangigkeits- 
bewegung (1878-1972), Wiesbaden 1968, 180, and for 
a more detailed account, L. Bajo, Mbi hryengritjen ¢ 
pérgjithshme 2 vitit 1922 wd rrethin 2 Krujés, in 
Studime Historike, viii (1971), i, 131-54); and in 1914 
it was the centre of the Essadist movement, which 
was partly pro-Turkish and directed against the 
Albanian sovereign Wilhelm von Wied, The town 
was captured by anti-Essadist troops of Mati tribes- 
men under Ahmet Zogu (cf. C. A. Dako, Zogu the 
First, King of the Albanians, Tirana 1937, 61). 

The population of the kagé? was predominantly 
Muslim and the town of Krujé was inhabited by 
Muslims exclusively (cf. Seiner, Volkssdhlung, 14). 
The majority of its inhabitants belonged to the 
Bektashi order [see BEKTAsHIYYA] which had several 
sanctuaries in and around the town and a fekke in the 
plain below Krujé (Fushé e Krujés), which was visited 
and described by F. Babinger in 1928 (F. Babinger, 
Bei den Derwischen von Kruja, in Mitteilungen der 
Deutsch-Tiirkischen Vereinigung, ix [1928], Heft 8/9, 
148-9; Heft 10, 164-5; and idem, With the Dervishes 
of Krooya, in The Sphere, cxvii [1929], no. 1525, 63. 
For photographs of the tekke, see E. Rossi, Credenze 
ed usi dei Bektasci, in Studi ¢ materiali di storia delle 
religioni, xviii [1942], 60-80). Until 1967, the tekke was 
the seat of a gjysh (grandfather) who had under his 
jurisdiction the prefectures of Tirana, Durrés and 
Shkodér. These constituted one of the six zones into 
which Albania had been subdivided by the order for 
administrative purposes (cf. S, Skendi, Albania, New 
York 1958, 294). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see J. G. von Hahn, Albane- 


sische Studien, Vienna 1853-4, i, 87, and J. Miiller, 

Albanien, Rumelien und die Osterreichisch-monte- 

negrische Grinze, oder statistisch-topographische 

Darstellung der Paschaliks Skutari, Priserend, Ipek, 

Toli-Monastir, Jakova, Tirana, Kavaja, Elbassan, 

und Ohrida, so wie des Granzdistricts von Budua in 

Osterreichisch-Albanien, nach eigenen Beobachtungen 

dargestellt, Prague 1844, 72 (for descriptions of 

Krujé in the first half of the roth century); A. 

Dozon, Excursion en Albanie, in Bull. de la Soc. de 

Géographie (Paris), 6° serie, ix (1875), 616 (for a 

short description of Krujé in the second half of the 

roth century); A. Baldacci, Itinerari Albanesi 

(1982-1902) con uno sguardo generale all'Albania ¢ 

alle sue communicazioni stradali, Rome 1917, 477 f. 

(factual observations on the town and its physical 

environment); Th. Ippen, Denkmdler verschiedener 

Altersstufen in Albanien, in Wissenschafilichen 

Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und Herzegowina, x 

(1907), 59 ff.; S. Adhami, La fondation de la citadelle 

de Krujé et ses principales reconstructions, in Monu- 

mentet, i, Tirane 1971, 61-77 (on the citadel); and 

F. Bonasera, J] Basar" nei centri albanesi, in Lares, 

xx (1954), I-2, 132 (for the bazar only). 

(F. pe Jons) 

KUBACI, self-designation, Urbugh; Russian, 
Kubatints!; Arabic and Persian, Zirihgarin), a 
people of the eastern Caucasus. The Kubati 
inhabit the single aul of Kubati, located in Dakha- 
daev rayon, Daghistan. They are a Caucasic people 
whose language belongs with Kaytak and Dargin to 
the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) group of the Ibero- 
Caucasian language family. Kubadi is now regarded as 
a dialect of the Dargin language, and they are con- 
sidered in the Soviet Union as a sub-group of Dargins 
rather than as a distinct ethnic group. The Kubati 
use the Dargin literary language, and they are being 
assimilated by the Dargins. In 1926, according to the 
Soviet census, there were 2,322 Kubati. 

The first mention of the Kubaéti appears in Arabic 
sources of the 4th/roth century from Darband [see 
BAB AL-ABWAB]., Although the Kubadi maintained 
patriarchal! clan divisions and had a strong self-ruling 
free society, they paid tribute both to the Shamkhal 
of Kazikumukh (4th-8th/roth-z4th centuries) and the 
Utsmiat of Kaytak (gth-roth/15th-16th centuries). 
The aul of Kubaéi was part of the Gapsh free society, 
a division of the Utsmi-Dargwa, a Dargin federation. 
The Kubadi are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi school, 
They, along with the Dargins, accepted Islam in the 
6th/rath century. 

Since the middle Ages, Kubaéi artisans have been 
renowned as gold, silver, and coppersmiths, and as 
makers of fine jewelry and weapons. So famed were 
they as makers of daggers, sabres, and chain-mail that 
they were, and are, called Zirihgaran (“makers of 
mail") by the Arabs and Persians. Even under the 
Soviets today, the Kubati masters are still famous for 
their fine jewelry, gold and silver smithing. 

Bibliography: Geiger ef al., Peoples and 
languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Narodi 

Dagestana, Moscow 1955. See also pAGHISTAN, 

DARGHIN, KAYTAK, KUMUK and LAM, 

(R. Wixman) 

KUBADABAD, a residence of the Rim 
Saldjdk ‘Ala? al-Din Kaykubad I (616-34/1219-37) 
(g.v.] on the west bank of the Lake Beygehir, ca. 
too km, south-west of Konya, On the spur of the 
Giilliice Daglari, probably in 624/1227 chosen by 
Kaykubdd I as a site for its scenic qualities, a palace- 
city was constructed under the direction of Sa‘d 
al-Din Képek, his Court Architect and Master of the 
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Royal Hunt (amir-i shikdr & mi‘mdr), The first palace 
is said to have been erected in the presence of the 
ruler according to his detailed indications, But it may 
have taken longer to erect the buildings of the area, 
which measures ca. 430 X 200 m. and on which until 
now there can be identified the ruins of 15 construc- 
tions, as well as the outline of a quay and a fenced 
enclosure perhaps to be identified as an enclosure for 
animals. Unambiguous evidence for continued 
building activity is provided by an inscription, dated 
633/1236, commemorating the foundation of a mosque 
by Badr al-Din Sitagh, governor (wali) of Kubada- 
bad, later transferred to the mosque at Kiirtle Kéyii, 
at a distance of ca. 3 km. to the south. The palace- 
city was inhabited temporarily by Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw II (634-44/1239-46) too and finally also 
by ‘Izz al-Din Kayka?ds II [g.v.] (during his second 
reign 655-9/1257-61), but its importance must have 
declined sharply after the occupation of Anatolia by 
the Mongols (641/1243). 

The ruins were identified in 1949 by M. Zeki Oral, 
who made limited, trial excavations up to 1951. The 
systematic excavations in 1965 and 1966 by Katha- 
rina Otto-Dorn and Mehmet Onder included a topo- 
graphical survey of the area, but remained restricted 
to clearing the two main buildings located at the lake 
shore. Both buildings are characteristic palaces with 
central double rooms; a raised iwén, probably a 
throne-room, preceded by a barrel-vaulted entrance 
hall. The smaller building of 30 x 29 m. of dressed 
stone, by a quay and associated with a dockyard, 
is probably the older one of the two palaces. This is 
indicated by the stone blocks of the porch, which 
have been excavated; with its simple, angular, 
interlacing bands it points to the early years of the 
reign of Kaykubad I. The greater palace of 50 x 
35 m., erected probably only slightly later in an 
isolated position on the northern side of the building 
area, is a rubble construction clearly less pretentious 
as far as masonry is concerned. It is, however, 
distinguished by an outer court and a terrace which 
border upon the shore of the lake. 

The rubble walls of the greater palace, not very 
notable by themselves, were originally richly deco- 
rated. Up to a height of 1.75 m., the inner walls of 
the main rooms bore a revetment of underglaze- 
painted tiles mostly arranged in an all-over star and 
cross pattern, the eight-pointed stars bearing figural 
subjects and the crosses florate ornaments. The tiles, 
datable ca. 627/1230 or a little later, show a variety 
of iconographic themes side-by-side, apparently 
reflecting the multiple functions of the building, as a 
Royal residence and as a hunting lodge; on the one 
hand, there are symbols of power like the sovereign 
enthroned, eagles bearing the inscription al-sulfan on 
their breasts or lions; and on the other, astrological 
symbols and fabulous creatures, or trees of life which 
may well be allusions to paradise. Finally there are 
stylised animal figures, with falcons or horses to- 
gether with game animals like foxes, hares, deer, 
bears, etc. Tile fragments proved that the smaller 
palace was also covered with tiles, bearing similar 
iconographic themes, This revetment, however, is 
possibly datable to a Jater phase of decoration. 

In addition to these considerable series of tiles, 
which are particularly important as one of the 
earliest known examples in architecture of tile- 
decoration with figural subjects, there were also 
excavated in the greater palace fragments of window- 
screens of mosaic faience, as well as vestiges of 
moulded stucco, decorated with peacocks and riders, 
and some figural stone reliefs, Together with numer- 
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ous smaller finds, which included fine glazed pottery 
and in particular, a glass dish bearing the names and 
titles of Ghiydth al-Din Kaykhusraw II, the son of 
the imperial founder of the site, the richly-decorated 
palaces of Kubad4bad represent impressive evidence 
for the artistic splendour of the court of the Rim 
Saldjiks which reached its zenith under Kaykubad I. 
Bibliography: The main historical source is 
Ibn Bibi’s al-Awamir al-“Al@iyya fi 'l-umir al- 
‘AlPiyya, tr. H. W. Duda, Die Selischuken- 
geschichte des Ibm Bibi, Copenhagen 1959, 146-8, 
149, 153, 208, 209, 218, 219, 332, 333; additional 
information in the chronicle of Karim al-Din 
Mabmid Aksarayl, Musdmarat al-akhbdr; F. 
Igultan, Die Seldschuken-Geschichte des Absardyi 
(= Sammlung Orientalischer Arbeiten, xii) Leipzig 
1943, 53. Full use of the written sources was made 
by 1. H. Konyali, Alanya (Aldtyye), Istanbul 1946, 
77-9; M. Zeki Oral, Kubaddbat bulundu, in Amit, 
1/10 (1949), 2, 23; idem, Kubdd-A bdd nasil bulundu? 
in llahiyat Fakiiltesi Dergist (1953), 171-208; L. A. 
Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
1956, 83f.; K. Erdmann, Jon Bibi als hunst- 
historische Quelle (= Publications de I’Institut 
historique et archéologique néerlandais de Stam- 
boul, xiv), Istanbul 1962, 3, 16, 18; 1. H. Konyah, 
Abideleri ve kitabelert ile Konya tarthi, Konya 1965, 
185-92; O. Turan, Selpuklular zamaninda Turkiye, 
Istanbul 1971, 397 f. Since the re-discovery in 1949, 
the constructions and excavated material have 
often been studied: M. Zeki Oral, Kubad Abdd 
pinileri, in TTK Belleten, xvii/66 (1953), 209-22; 
K. Otto-Dorn, Tiirkische Keramik (= Verdffent- 
lichungen der Philosophischen Fakultat der Uni- 
versitat Ankara, cxix—Schriften des Kunsthisto- 
rischen Instituts der Universitat, i), Ankara 1957, 
36-40; K. Erdmann, Seraybauten des dreizsehnten 
und vierzehnten Jahrhunderts in Anatolien, in Ars 
Orientalis iii (1959), 82 1., K. Otto-Dorn-Mehmet 
Onder, Bericht iber die Grabung in Kobadabad 
(Oktober 1965), in Archdologischer Anseiger, \xxxi/2 
(1966), 170-83; idem, Kubat-abat kasslars 1965 ysls, 
237-43; Mehmet Onder, Kubdd-dbdd sarays harpi ve 
simurg'lart, in Tiirk Etnografya Dergisi, x (1967 
(r968)), 5-9; idem, Kubdd-dbdd saraylars kasslarinda 
yeni bulunan resimli dort gini, in Sanat Tarihi 
Yollegs, ii (1966-8), 116-21; M. Akok, Konya’da 
Alaiddin koshti Selguk saray ve késkleri, in Turk 
Etnografya Dergisi, xi (1968 [1969]), 59 f.; K. Otto- 
Dorn, Die menschlichen Figurendarstellungen auf 
den Fliesen von Kobadabad, in Forschungen sur 
Kunst Asiens in memoriam Kurt Erdmann, Istanbul 
1969, rr1-39; Mehmet Onder, Selgukiu devrine ait 
bir cam tabak, in Tiirk Sanate Tarihi Arastirma ve 
Incelemeleri, ii (1969), 1 f.; K. Otto-Dorn, Bericht 
tiber die Grabung in Kobadabad 1966, in Archdolo- 
gischer Ancseiger, ixxxiv/4 (1969 (1970]), 438-506; 
F. Tungdag, Die Menschendarstellung auf einer 
Karreefliese von Kobadabad, in op. cit., 494-6; G. 
Oney, Die Karreefliesen im Grossen Palast von 
Kobadabad, in op. cit., 496-500; J.Sourdel-Thomine, 
Les inscriptions, in op. cit., 500-5; Mehmet Onder, 
KubadAbdd cinilerinde Sultan Aldeddin Keyhubad 
I. in iki portresi, in Sanat Tarihi Yullsgs, iii (1969- 
70), 121-4; G. Oney, Kubadabad ceramics, in The 
art of Ivan and Anatolia from the r1th to the 13th 
century A.D. (= Colloquies on art and archaeology 
in Asia, iv), London 1974, 68-74; M. Meinecke, 
Fayencedekorationen seldschukischer Sakralbauten in 
Kleinasien (= Istanbuler Mitteilungen—Beiheft 
xiii), Tubingen 1976, index. (M. Metwecxe) 
KUBADHIYAN, KuwiputvAn, in mediaeval 
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Islamic times a small province situated on the 
right bank of the upper Oxus, and also a town, the 
chief settlement of the province. The latter comprised 
essentially the basin of the Kubadhiyan (modern 
Kafirnihan) River, which ran down from the But- 
tam4n Mountains and joined the Oxus at the fording- 
place of Awwadj or Awzadj (modern Ayvadj); 
accordingly, it lay between the provinces of Cagha- 
niyin [g.v.] on the west and Wakhbsh and Khuttal 
{g.v.] on the east, Administratively, it was most often 
attached to Khuttal. It now falls substantially within 
the Tadzhikstan SSR. 

The name Kub&dhiyin/Kuwadhiyin seems to 
appear in the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang’s travel account as Kio-ho-yen-na, according 
to Marquart, ErdnSakr, 226, 233. The 4th/roth cen- 
tury geographers describe it amongst the upper Oxus 
provinces of Transoxania, Its chef-lieu was the town 
of Kubddhiyan itself (modern Kabadian), also called 
in Ibn Hawkal Fazz, but in Mukaddasi B.y.z. (?); 
this was a strongly-fortified town on the Kubadhiyan 
River, smaller however than Tirmidb [¢.v.], In the 
north, on the upper course of the river, lay the 
fortresses of WAshgird and Shaman, frontier posts 
against such predatory peoples of the Buttam4n 
Mountains as the Kumidjls [¢.v.]; indeed, the whole 
province was well-supplied with ribdfs and defensive 
posts. According to Ibn Hawkal, the Sdhib-Barid or 
postmaster and intelligence agent [see BarIp] for the 
Saméanids in Kubadhiyan received the salary for each 
three months (‘ishriniyya) of 200 dirhams. The chief 
products for exports from the province were saffron 
in the north and madder in the south, the latter being 
a crop whose marketing was strictly controlled by the 
Sam4nid government (see Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 
ii, 454, 470, 474-7, tr. Kramers and Wiet, ii, 439, 
453, 456-9; Mukaddasi, 284, 289-90; Hudid al- 
‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 114-15, § 25; R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 102-3). Sam“anl, K. al-Ansab, 
f. 440b, gives ‘‘al-Kubadhiyanl” as the best-at- 
tested form of the nisba, and accounts Kubadhiyan 
as belonging administratively (in the Saldjik period ?) 
to Balkh. 

In Islamic history, we hear little of Kubadhiyan 
under this very name, It was a dependency of the 
Sam4nid empire, passing with Khuttal and Caghi- 
niyan to the Ghaznawids in the early sth/11th century 
(whence several mentions of it in Bayhaki’s Ta>rikh-i 
Mas‘adi), and then to the Saldjiks; in Timirid times 
it was often controlled by the rulers of Harat. See 
further for the historical aspect, éacHANIYAN and 
KHUTTALAN, 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, see J. Markwart, Wehrot und 
Arang, Untersuchungen sur mythischen und ge- 
schichtlichen Landeskunde von Ostiran, Leiden 1938, 
36, 75, 90, 94; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 439-40. (C. E. Boswort) 
KUBAFOLO or BAFILO, the centre of the 

administrative region of Northern Togo, situated 
in lat. 8° 40’ N, and Jong. 1’ 30’ E., 73 km. north of 
Sokodé. It owes its origin to the unforeseen halting 
of a column of Gonja warriors led by Mama, ruler of 
Pembi, and which was returning from a campaign 
against Djougou at the beginning of the rgth century. 
They stopped at Séméré (now in the People's Republic 
of Benin), and a group settled there. The warriors 
were tired by a long march through the mountain 
regions, but did not dare to ask their chief to stop; 
however, the latter’s horse stopped to urinate, and 
the warriors seized the opportunity to halt. Finding 


the spot pleasant, they set up an encampment which 
they named Gobangafol (from banga “horse and 
mbofol “‘urine’’). These Gouang warriors settling there 
married Tem women and adopted the Tem language. 
The traditions vary concerning this expedition; 
according to Goody, it was probably commanded by 
Soumaila Ndewura Jakpa, king of Pembi, and 
according to others, by Mama, with Séméré and 
Bafilo being founded by rebellious dissidents rather 
than by disciplined soldiers. 

At present, representatives of the main clans are 
to be found at Bafilo: the Touré, originating from 
the Niger banks under the leadership of a certain 
Boukari; the Fofana, descended from Sabani (of the 
royal family of Fada N’Gurma); the Keita of Kabara; 
and the Taraore. The Peuls who are said to have 
arrived in Nigeria between 1840 and 1875 (the Sakara 
and Dabo clans) allegedly initiated the Temba into 
stock-raising, When the Germans arrived, there were 
already several mosques. Islamisation has continued, 
and at the present time, there are 27 mosques in the 
town, divided between its two component quarters, 
18 in the Agodadé one and 9 in the Central one. The 
chief mosque is 25 years old; a Kur°4n school with 
three grades is attached to it, with a Libyan teacher 
giving instruction there since 1977. About 100 men 
and some 50 women have made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Until the Second World War there existed 
a small minority of the Kadiriyya order, but with 
the death of the last Alfa then, these adherents have 
rallied to the Tidjaniyya. Bafilo is an important centre 
for the spread of Islam, since several of the Muslim 
missionaries in Togo have received their religious 
education there. 
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(1898), 59-161; R. Cornevin, Histoire du Togo, Paris 
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Cornevin and J. C. Froelich, Les populations du 
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KUBAN (called in Noghay Turkish, Kuman, in 

Cerkes, P#swiz), one of the four great rivers of 
the Caucasus (Rion, Kura, Terek and Kuban). It 
is about 450 miles long. It rises near Mount Elburz at 
a height of 13,930 feet. Its three constituents (Khur- 
zuk, Ulu-Kam, Ué-Kulan) join together before 
reaching the defile through which the Kuban enters 
the plains (at a height of 1,075 feet). The Kuban at 
first runs through the wooded outer spurs of the 
mountains and then, taking a westerly direction, 
flows through the plains with forests on either bank. 
Its left bank tributaries are the Da’ut, Teberda, 
Zelentuk, Urup, Laba, Bélaia, Pshish, Psekups, Afips, 
Adagum, etc, Its lower course breaks into two 
branches, one of which (Protoka) flows into the Sea 
of Azov and the other (the main one) into the Black 
Sea (although it also sends off a channel to the Sea 
of Azov). The lower course of the river frequently 
changes its bed. As late as the rsth century for 
example, it discharged the bulk of its waters into the 
Sea of Azov. The Kuban with its tributaries drains an 
area of 20,000 sq. miles, 

The administrative district of the Kuban—before 
1918 the province (oblast?) of the Kuban Cossacks— 
also included the valleys, further north of the Baisugh, 
Celbas!, Sastka and the left bank of the Yeya, all 
flowing towards the Sea of Azov or ending in lakes 
and marshes. This territory between the chain of the 
Caucasus and the sea stretched to the north as far as 
the province of the Don Cossacks and to the east as 
far as that of the Terek Cossacks. The area of this 
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great province, which is divided into 7 districts 
(Yeya, Temriik, Kawkazski, Ekaterinodar, Maykop 
{in Turkish: ‘much oil], Laba, Battalpashinsk), was 
estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles, 

Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase, Paris 1827, 89, 
estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about 100,000 
families. According to the Russian Encyclopaedia, 
the native population in about 1861 was 200,000 
men (?), but as a result of expatriations en masse, 
this number had fallen to 90,471 by about 1883, 
Russian colonisation, which was begun by the Cos- 
sacks in about 1861, had reached 1,500,000 by 1894. 
In 1916, official statistics put the whole population 
of the province at over 3,000,000, The number of 
“highlanders” and “Sunnis” included in this total 
had also increased and reached 139,000, The native 
elements indicated by these official terms, which lack 
precision, included the remainder of the Cerkes and 
Abaz tribes [¢.v.] (related to the Abkhaz, g.v.) and 
Turks of Kara-Cay. The latter (about 15,000 in 1900) 
lived in the villages (aul) of Kart-Djurt, Ué-Kulan 
and Khurzuk, etc. in the upper waters of the Kuban 
and spoke a northern Turkish dialect (Noghay). They 
were at one time under the Cerkes princes of Kabarda 
and in 1822 submitted to the Russians. 

After 1920, the territory of Kuban was re-organised 
on an ethnic basis; besides the Kabarda-Balkar 
region (on the Terek) (now an Autonomous SSR) two 
autonomous (within the Soviet system) areas were 
created on the Kuban: first, the Kara-Cay-Cerkes, 
east of Urup with its capital Batt4l-pashinsk; it has 
about 150,000 inhabitants of whom 45% are Turks, 
25% Cerkes and 13% Cossacks; and second, the 
Adighe, a strip of territory along the Kuban and 
Laba; its capital is Tokhtamukay and it contains 
about 70,000 Cerkes. Both these are now Autonomous 
Regions. 

The basin of the Kuban has been inhabited since 
the bronze age. The oldest tombs at Maykop go back 
to the second (according to Rostovtzeff, to the third) 
millenium B.C, Scythian tombs of the 4th-sth cen- 
turies B.C. are very numerous (Kelermes, Voroneds- 
kaia) and Sarmatian tombs from the 2nd century 
B.C. to the rst A.D, The Greeks called the Kuban 
Hypanis, Vardanes and Anticites. In Byzantine 
authors we find Kotqis, Kodpi¢ (Marquart, Ost- 
europaische Streifztige, 32). The spread of Christianity 
among the Adighe (Cerkes), according to local legends, 
dates from the emperor Justinian (527-65); cf. Shora 
Nogmov, Istoria adigheiskago naroda, Tiflis 1861, 43. 

The Arabs were not well acquainted with the 
district. According to a bold conjecture of Marquart, 
ibid., 37, 161, 164, Kuban is to be read for Diba 
(*Kiba), which according to GardizI (quoting 
Djayhanl, ca. 301/914) formed the southern boundary 
of the Madjar (Magyars) and to the south of which 
(on the left bank) lived (Ibn Rusta, 139) the Twlas, 
probably an Alin [g.v.] tribe (cf. the southern Ossete 
tribe of Tual-t& and the name of the Alans: As). On 
the other hand, Mas‘idi (Murddj al-dhahab, ii, 45-6) 
says that the immediate neighbours of the Alan were 
the Kasak living between the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea. The Kashak (a parallel form is al-Kasakiyya, 
Mas‘id!, Tanbih, 157) are the Cerkes, whom the 
Russian chronicles call Kasogi and with whom the 
Russian principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula 
of Taman in the 9th to the 11th century) had con- 
tinuous relations. 

The later history of the territory of Kuban is at 
first the story of the struggle between the Russians 
and Ottomans, and more particularly the Khans of 
the Crimea, for the possession of the fertile plains 


southeast of the Sea of Azov and later of the struggle 
of the Russians with the warlike tribes of the left 
bank of the Kuban. 

In the 16th century, Moscow’s interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage of 
Ivan the Terrible with the Kabardian princess, Maria 
Temriikovna, in 1561. Soon afterwards Sultan Selim 
Il sent Kasim Pasha to Astrakhan, and Dewlet-Giray 
of the Crimea invaded Kabarda. 

In 1589 the Cossacks appeared before Azov, a 
former Venetian and Genoese colony, which the 
Ottomans had taken in 880/1475. A long series of 
struggles began for the possession of Azov [cf. azaK] 
and the Cerkes principality of Kabarda (to the east 
of the Kuban on both sides of the middie course of 
the Terek). Down to the beginning of the r8th century 
the Khans of the Crimea had the upper hand, and 
by about 1717 the Cerkes had been converted to 
Islam (Nogmov). By the Russo-Turkish treaty of 
1739 the two Kabardas were proclaimed independent 
to constitute a buffer state between the two powers. 
By the treaty of Kiiéik-Kaynardjf! (¢.v.] in 1774, 
Great and Little Kabarda were placed under the 
suzerainty of the Khan of the Crimea, whose in- 
dependence was recognised. In 1782 the Turks 
occupied Taman, but by the edict of 8 April 1783, 
Catherine II proclaimed the annexation by Russia of 
the Crimea, Taman and the “Tatars of Kuban’’, On 
28 December 1783, the Porte recognised the course of 
the Kuban as the frontier. Between 1787 and 1791, 
the movement in the western Caucasus led by the 
religious leader Shaykh Mansir caused the Russians 
considerable trouble, but the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Yassi (a town which owes its name to the As = 
Alan; cf. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa*, i, 1282-4) 
confirmed the frontier of 1783. The treaty of 1829 
moved it southwards to the roadstead of St. Nicolas 
(between Poti and Batum), but the territory within 
these bounds was only effectively occupied 32 years 
later after a stubborn and heroic resistance by the 
tribes of the Kuban. 

The line of defences of the Caucasus had been 
planned under the Empress Anna (1730-40). In 1777, 
the line started from Azov and went by Stavropol, 
Georgievsk to Ekaterinograd (on the Terek). In 1792, 
it began at Bughaz (north of Anapa) and following 
the Kuban for a while, left it to go to Georgievsk 
(794) and then 1798 to Ekaterinograd (cf. the map 
in the Akit kavk. arkheogr. kommissii, Tiflis 1868, i). 
In 1834 General Veliaminov established a military 
cordon on the left bank of the Kuban as far as 
Gelendjik on the Black Sea. In 1838 Novorossisk 
(Tsemes) was founded on the site of the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-Kal‘a. After risings provoked by 
the operations of the allies in the Crimean War, 
General Yevdokimov in 186x carried out an en- 
veloping manoeuvre with the object of making the 
highlanders descend into the plains and of driving 
the rebels towards the coast to force them to migrate 
to Turkey. According to native sources (H. Bammate, 
in the Revue Politique Internationale, Nov.-Dec. 1918), 
75,000 ( ?) refugees left the Caucasus in 1864; Russian 
sources give the number of emigrants at 13,586 from 
187x till 84. In 1864, the Russians reached the passes 
of the chain of the Western Caucasus. 
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KUBBA, the Arabic name used throughout the 
whole Muslim world for a tomb surmounted by 
a dome. 

Purpose and significance, The term is applied 
to the thousands of simple local domed tombs of 
shaykhs and saints made by the people as well as 
to great mausoleums, The term kubba became 
established as a pars pro toto abbreviation for the 
domes of tombs, for which it is exclusively reserved. 
All the special names for sepulchral buildings, which 
vary with country and language as well as with the 
style of building and person interred, come under the 
generic name of kubba. The classical word furba was 
driven out of use by éubba until it was again popu- 
larised by the Turks. Just as we have gunbdd for 
&ubda, so we occasionally have turbat for turba in Iran. 
Tombs of saints which, along with tombs of princes, 
are almost the only material with which the history 
of art has to deal, have different names in different 
countries, and these usually also indicate different 
grades. The highest is the mashhad, which according 
to its etymology means a place where a shahid is 
buried. “As a rule a maskhad is found only as the 
tomb of a martyr held in particular esteem, indeed of 
a saint endued with a semblance of divinity; but then 
the mashhad is not only a grave, but a memorial in 
the wider sense, which as a place of pilgrimage 
(masdr) attracts numerous visitors and has certain 
tites associated with it, that is to say, it is not a 
burial-place for any Muslim, but a tomb and also a 
place of worship for saints’ (M. van Berchem, in 
E, Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmdler [to be quoted 
as Ch, Bdkm.], 89). The general term in Shi‘i lands for 
the tomb of a saint is imdm-zdde or shah-sade. In lands 
where Arabic is spoken, these domed tombs are called 
ose shaykh, walt, nabi, and as places of pilgrimage, 
makam, 

Form, evolution and embellishment. The 
original form of the Aubba is a square building covered 
by a dome, which evolved from the domed house of 
the peoples of the desert and became stereotyped as a 
monumental form. In the process, the very low-lying 
vaulting of the dwellinghouse, which is only a flat 
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calotte rising from the cube of masonry, was raised. 
This evolution of a rounded vault into a round 
dome required the insertion of an octagonal inter- 
mediate story, the drum, and led in the interior to 
that development of the transitions from the square 
to the round dome which constitute the constructive 
and decorative charm of all Muslim domed chambers 
(pictures of round vaulting in Diez, Kunst der isla- 
mischen Volker’, Berlin 1915, 79). This development 
began with primitive corbelling, then passed to 
simple spherical corner arcades or niches and in the 
end took its own way in West and East, as will be 
dealt with under the separate countries. Alongside of 
this typical orthodox normal form of kubba, which is 
found from the Maghrib to the eastern Asiatic steppes 
and India, special forms, which are described under 
the different countries, arose in the lands conquered 
by the Turkish peoples, such as northern Iran, 
Mazandar4n, the lands of the Caucasus, Anatolia and 
Central Asia. The ornamentation of the buildings 
depended on the material and the systems of decora- 
tions in vogue in the different countries. So far and 
so long as brick predominated, we find also the 
primitive, probably almost always coloured, stucco 
covering, with which in Iran, and exceptionally also 
in Anatolia, is associated glaze, which gradually took 
the place of stucco. The stone buildings of the Ayyi- 
bid and Mamlak periods in Egypt and Syria, as well 
as in Anatolia and the Caucasus, attained their effects 
through alternating layers of colour and decoration in 
relief. The stone domes of the Cairo kubbas covered 
with geometrical patterns and scrolls rival the 
brightly decorated glazed domes of Iran. 

We shall now deal with the form and develop- 
ment of the kubba in the various lands. 

Maghrib. The kubbas or marabifs of the Maghrib 
are usually of uncertain age. Even the period of 
introduction of the different types is often difficuit 
to determine. Comparisons with the architectural 
forms, especially with the decoration of the great 
dated mosques, sometimes afford a clue. The types 
of the different countries have their origins in 
old forms of the sepulchres of the people. The 
Tunisian type A has derived its octagonal drum 
from the monumental style; the Algerian type 
B shows the combination of the original domed 
circular structure with the later rectangle, with 
the addition of the pinnacles indigenous to Afri- 
can native architecture; the western type C also 
found in Spain conceals the dome under the pyr- 
amid roof, which comes from building in wood 
and thus points to mountain valleys rich in wood 
and is a parallel phenomenon to the tomb of similar 
form in Mazandaran on the south shoe of the 
Caspian Sea. Type D is found among the nomads 
of the high Algerian plateau and follows the local 
style of building in clay of the nomad territory, 
with the egg-shaped dome and the usually tapering 
jower structure, 

In view of this undoubtedly popular origin of the 
hubba, we can hardly agree with the common assump- 
tion that the open type of 4ubba—a dome on four 
pillars—as represented in the Cubola in Palermo, is 
the oldest in the Maghrib (Margais, op. cit., 532). 
Several kubbas of the cemetery of Kayrawin might, 
according to Margais, date from the same time as the 
domes of the Great Mosque (cf. Marcais, op. cit., fig. 
17). To the same group also appears to belong the 
Subba of Sidi el-Mazeri in Monastir which can be dated 
to the 6th/z2th century, 

In al-‘Ubbad al-Sufli (“the Lower’’) near Tlemcen, 
Algeria, there are still several pre-Marinid kubbas (i.e. 
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before 591/1195) built of brick and pisé on 
four pillars with horse-shoe arches and semi-niche 
pendentives as arcades and octagonal domes (Marais, 
op. cit., fig. 310). The walls were either crowned with 
wreaths of pinnacles or with corner pinnacles. In the 
old cemetery of Sidi Ya‘kib outside Tlemcen is the 
“Tomb of the Sultana", the rounded arches in nine 
sections of which piercing the eight sides of the lower 
drum make a date in the early 7th/13th century 
certain. The octagonal drum made the arcades super- 
fluous here. The Kbibat Beni Merin (‘Tombs of the 
Marinids”) in Shalla (Chella) nea: Rabat link up with 
the preceding type from Tlemcen. Here from 763-801/ 
1361-98 were buried four successors of Abu ‘l-Hasan 
‘All. One of these kubbas has a quadrangular drum, 
pierced by four horse-shoe arches, and a dome with 
twelve sections. The arcades have again the form of 
semi-pendentives. The mausoleum of Abu ‘l-Hasan 
there, the most splendid of the Marinid tombs, has 
also a square drum with slightly deformed horse-shoe 
windows in three sides (H. Basset and E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Chella, une nécropole mérinide, in Hespéris 
[1922]; Margais, op. cit., 497). Next to these open 
kudbas just mentioned the closed &ubba is by far the 
most frequent. These buildings have only one door, 
but within, three similarly formed blind-niches. This 
is the form of the kubbas of Sidi Bi Medyen, the 
famous Spanish mystic, in Tlemcen which was already 
in existence in the 8th/14th century and restored at 
the end of the 18th century. The dome is divided 
inside by painting with intertwining bands into 
twelve sectors, The kubba in Tlemcen now called Sidi 
Brahim was built by Sidi Ab Hammi Masa II 
(753-88/1352-86). The interior walls with the usual 
blind-niches still possess their socles ornamented with 
glazes and their painted stucco relief. The dome 
divided into eight parts rests on Maghrib!l arcades in 
the form of semi-pendentives. These two last-named 
kubbas have pillared outer halls for the pilgrims. As 
elsewhere, in the Maghrib, particularly in Tunis, 
mosques and madrasas were rendered particularly 
sacred by the inclusion of a Aubba (Marcais, op. cit., 
860), 

Egypt. The oldest buildings of the Aubba type in 
Cairo belong to the Fatimid period. The oldest is the 
mashhad built by Badr al-Djamall, the builder of the 
second wall and its gates, and by his son al-Afdal— 
the mashhad of al-Djuyishi on the Mukattam hills. 
Amir al-djuyiish, commander-in-chief of the army, 
was Badr'’s title. The date of the inscription was read 
as 478/1085 by van Berchem, Notes d'archéologie 
arabe, I., in JA (1891), 478-9 = Opera minora, Geneva 
1978, 144-5. The building consists of a rectangular 
chamber, roofed by a high arcaded dome raised on 
an octagonal drum and five cross-vaults, which opens 
into a little court with three arcades on which a 
minaret is built (picture in Glick-Diez, Die Kunst 
des Islam, Propylaen Kunstgeschichte, 159; M. S. 
Briggs, Muhammadan architecture in Egypt and 
Palestine, Oxtord 1924, figs. 35-8).The tomb chamber, 
left of the cupola, encloses the tomb of an unknown 
saint, whom the natives call Sidi Djuydshi, and to 
which pilgrimage is made on certain days; van 
Berchem raises the question whether this is the tomb 
of Badr himself (Notes, 487-8 = Opera minora, 153-4; 
idem, Une mosquée du temps des Fatimides, in Méms. 
de I'Inst. égyptien, ii [1888], 605-19). In the domed 
chapel is a finely painted stucco mifrab. The transi- 
tion from square to octagon is done with Persian 
single arcades which survive in Cairo down to the 
Ayydbid period. Directly below the Djami‘ al- 
Djuydshi at the foot of the Mukattam hills in the 


Karafa is a building similar in plan and construction 
to the Mashhad on the Mukattam, Djdmi* Ikhwat 
Sidna Ydisuf. It has no court or minaret. The arches 
here again have the Persian profile characteristic of 
the Fatimid period as well as the cupola. This building 
again is not a mosque but a Aubba. There are four 
small kubbas of this period in the Karafa near the 
hubba of Sidi ‘Ukb4 called by people ¢s-sab“d banat 
“the seven daughters” (van Berchem, Notes, loc. cit.). 
These are small square buildings with octagonal 
drum and cupolas, originally seven, already men- 
tioned by Makrizi. 

A hubba with tombs of ‘Abbasid caliphs situated 
behind the renovated mausoleum of Sayyida Nafisa 
in the south of Cairo shows the characteristic forms 
of the transition to the Ayydbid style (van Berchem, 
Notes. I1., in JA (1892), repr., 20 ff.). A date 640/1243 
in an inscription gives the terminus ante, which in 
view of the style of writing cannot be earlier than the 
beginning of the Ayydbid period. Here the transition 
from square to octagonal drum is also produced 
through two series of mukarnas (q.v.] niches which 
shows Turkish influence. This &udda, however, still 
follows Fatimid tradition as a brick building and in 
its stucco decoration. The profile of the cupola still 
retains its Persian form, indeed according to van 
Berchem, it is the only cupola of Cairo which still 
retains this cupola in completely characteristic 
fashion (Notes, IJ,, 2t). From the Ayydbid period 
also date the Aubbas of Sultan Salih Nadjm al-Din 
Ayydb of 647-8/1249-50 and of his widow Shadjarat 
al-Durr of 648/1250. These are rectangular buildings 
of stone with octagonal drum and a thin, eggshaped 
cupola with eight rectangular windows shooting up 
from it, Three keel-arched windows arranged in a 
triangle pierce each of the four principal sides of the 
drum, The fagades of this &ubba are ornamented with 
keel-arched flat niches and lozenge-shaped and 
circular shields decorated in stucco in the style of the 
Akmar mosque (519/1125) and other Fatimid build- 
ings. In the interior, the transitions from the rectan- 
gular to the octagon are made with squinches and 
mukarnas, the mihrdbs were decorated with rich 
ornament and framed above with keel-arched 
mukarnas in the form of a fan (pictures in the volumes 
of the Comité de Conservation..., in R. L, Devon- 
shire, Some Cairo mosques and their founders, London 
1922, fig. 32 and Briggs, Muhammadan architecture, 
figs. 72-5). 

With the Bahri Mamliks (1250-1390) there began 
an increase in the height of the cupola by raising the 
drum, as could be seen in the ruins still standing in 
the early zoth century of the Aubbas of the family of 
Sultan Kalawin (678-89/1279-90) (Diez, Kunst d. ist. 
Volker, figs. 187 and 153). The two kubbas, which 
were associated with madrasas, had rectangular sub- 
structures of stone with an octagonal drum of brick 
like those of the great mausoleums of Kalawin and 
al-Nasir Muhammad. The two domes fell in and one 
was renovated. The interior of the drum had stepped 
recess niches with pillars from ancient buildings, but 
was otherwise bare. The substructures had windows 
of brick with pointed arches set into the stone walls, 
the fluted frames of which were decorated with 
stucco. The Syrian stone and the local brick technique 
here encountered one another. With these ruins the 
last remnants of the Aubba of the Bahri Mamliks 
disappeared. The kubba of Kalawiin himself is an 
exception; he had it built after the model of the 
Kubbat al-Sakhra [{g.v.] in Jerusalem, and therefore 
it is outside of the regular line of development. It 
also fell in, and was given a wooden cupola. In the 
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Babri period, the melon cupola also appears in Cairo, 

The kubba of Zayn al-Din Yisuf, a Safi shaykh of 
the line of the Bani Umayya, of 697/1298, is one of 
the most beautiful Audbas of Cairo, unfortunately 
much damaged in the interior by fire. The outside 
shows polygonal bevelling of the squinch area, a 
drum full of windows with a richly decorated calli- 
graphic frieze about it, and a melon dome divided 
into numerous compartments. All the compartments 
and windows are framed in bands of stucco, The 
interior of the drum zone is broken up into richly 
ornamented, formerly painted, mukarnas (picture in 
Briggs, op. cit., 73), On this rests a dome of 28 
segments, the ribs of which are decorated with sprigs 
of leaves in relief and it is beautifully adorned at top 
and bottom by imscriptions (picture in Devonshire, 
op. cit., 42). Lf the influence of the Central Asian style 
was already seen in the melon cupola of the kubba 
just considered, it became more and more powerful 
in the raising of the cupola, the drums of which were 
no longer borne by Persian squinches and the cell- 
work evolved from it, but by Turkish triangular 
consoles and their numerous interruptions and 
combinations with mukarnas honeycomb. The inter- 
nal transition by means of such stereometric struc- 
tures is henceforth shown outside also in triangular 
bevellings of the corners of the drum storey. The 
dome is in the shape of a helmet and is placed like 
a helmet on the drum. The external decoration of 
these domes with network patterns of all kinds in 
high relief carved in glazed stone is one of the pecu- 
liarities of Cairo. The older so-called “Tombs of the 
Mamliiks” and the later so-called “‘Tombs of the 
caliphs” all belong to the second Mamlik period and 
are similar. 

Lists of the kubbas of Cairo are given in K. A. C. 
Creswell, A brief chronology, in BIFAO, xvi, and 
Devonshire, op. cit., 123-7. 

Syria. According to Wulzinger's list, there are still 
in Damascus and its neighbourhood over a hundred 
kubbas, which are there called turba and wali and are 
usually connected with small madrasas or djdmi‘s. 
The general form is the sarne as everywhere else: a 
quadrangular-cubie building with a squinch storey, 
a window storey and dome. Nothing has survived 
from the Umayyad period. It was only under the 
Zangids and their successors the Ayydbids that 
architecture began to flourish again. As, however, 
the sepulchral dome over the Nuriyya madrasa, with 
its clusters of cells shows, architecture on the larger 
scale under Nar al-Din b. Zangi was still dependent 
on other lands, and in this case imitated the Mesopo- 
tamian form (F. K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger, 
Damaskus, die antike und die islamische Stadt, Berlin 
1921-4, ii, pl. 4b). Saladin’s kubba above the ‘Aziziyya 
madrasa has a rather too small dome above the heavy 
substructure. 

From the period of the Bahri Mamliiks, 1250-1390, 
many furbas still exist which are described by 
Wuizinger and Watzinger. Through the Crusaders, 
the Syrians learned to work in a way suitable to 
dressed stone. “A touch of Gothic, even in so far as 
the artistic side, the idea, the aesthetic norm is 
concerned, becomes perceptible in the time of Bay- 
bars, indeed half a century earlier, just as in Egypt. 
The dome now rises with still greater vigour, the 
drum becomes higher and the silhouette steeper . . . 
In particular, the portal niche now becomes high and 
steep’ (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 7). In keeping 
with this towering tendency, the furba of Rukn al-Din 
of 621/1224, which has a masdjid associated with it, 
has already two transitional stories on a square sub- 


structure, one octagonal with Persian concave 
squinches and the other 16-sided with windows, and 
a melon-shaped dome above (Wulzinger and Wat- 
zinger, fig. 42, pl. 8c and gb). Very similar is the turba 
of ‘Izz al-Din of 626/1228-9 and several others 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 9a, figs. 34, 35; pl. 7b, 
pl. roa). A more modest type is represented by the 
Kilidjiyya furba of 645/1247 built along with a 
madrasa for Sayf al-Din Kilidj al-Nari. As frequently 
in Syria, there were originally here two domes 
separated by a gateway, but of the western one 
nothing has survived. Here one squinch-area was 
sufficient, since with the help of pendentive consoles 
the transition was made direct from the quadrilateral 
to the duodecagon, and then by twelve triangular 
consoles, which are placed in the spandrels of the 
twelve pointed drum windows, the round base of the 
dome was reached (Wulzinger and Watzinger, figs. 
10-12; cf. also fig, 47). Open Aubbas with four great 
gate arches are also found in the 7th/r3th century 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 7c). As an example of 
rich inner decoration with stucco-relief may be 
mentioned the al-Salihiyya furba of the 7th/13th 
century (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 12). 

As in Egypt, so also in Syria under the Circassian 
Mamliks, the architectural form rapidly lost vigour, 
and was replaced by a fondness for decorative detail 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, to). The exterior was 
brightened, as in Cairo, by the use of stones of many 
colours, which were also arranged in ornamental 
patterns. The dome shows a further tendency to 
increase in height. The Tawisiyya of 784/1382 betrays 
a marked slackening in creative power by its two 
window-storeys directly opposite and externally 
exactly like one another (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 
pl. 22b), As the al-Turizl Aubba of 828/1424-5 shows, 
there are no further changes internally in the transi- 
tion from square to octagon and sixteen-sided figure 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 28a). The rich dome 
mukarnas of Egypt is not to be found in Syria, and 
it remained here confined to the niches of the gateway, 
Outside of Damascus we may mention the double 
dome of Khayrbek in Aleppo, also known as the 
kubba of Shaykh ‘All and Ka*it-Bay, of 924/1518 
(Gluck-Diez, op, cit.,189 and Devonshire, op. cit., 106). 

The Ottoman ftiirbes from 1517 A.D. offer, as in 
Egypt, little of interest and little variety, They are, 
as the firbe of Darwish Pasha of 987/1579 shows, 
mainly octagonal with two drum storeys in the lower 
of which the corners are still decoratively rounded off 
with niches, although they are now functionally 
superfluous (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 55). 

Asia Minor and Armenia, In Saldjik Anatolia 
more than in other countries, the association of 
madrasas with the sepulchral domes of the founders 
was the rule. In Konya and the towns under its 
influence, such as Aksaray, we find in the open 
madrasas, as in those with domes courts, at each side 
of the Aibla-iwdn in the main axis behind the court a 
domed chamber, one of which is usually used as a 
tomb, the other as a lecture room; exceptionally both 
are tombs (Indje Minareli; cf. maspyip, Architecture), 
In Konya the transition to the dome is made partly 
still by fanshaped trihedral consoles and partly by 
salient and re-entrant friezes of trihedral consoles 
(Kara THiS, 649/1251-2), Indje Minareli, 650-684/ 
1252-85, Sirdjeli Medrese, 641/1243-4). The earliest, 
still clumsy, trihedral console friezes shrink in the 
course of development to narrower, ornamental 
friezes, This abstract stereometric rounding-off of the 
angles was brought by Turkish architects from 
Central Asia where they had developed it in wood- 
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work. In the more eastern Anatolian towns like 
Nigde, Kaysariyya etc., the system of transition with 
arcades, most used in Iran and Syria, predominates. 
In addition to those already mentioned, attention 
may be called in Konya to the turba of Fakhr al-Din 
SAll (666-82/1267-83) which was also built as a 
madrasa with two domed sepulchral chambers (cf. 
F, Sarre, Konia, reprinted from Persische Baudenk- 
maler), The independent kubba, usually called turba 
or gunbdd, also minareli, forms in Anatolia and 
Armenia a uniform group of tent-like buildings, 
mainly of stone, polygonal in Asia Minor, round in 
Armenia, with pyramidal or conical roofs. 

A list of the more important turbas, so far as they 
have been published, follows. In Kaysariyya: Cifte 
Giinbed, 645/1247; Déner Giinbed, 675/1276; Sirdjeli 
Giinbed, 750/349; ‘Ali Dia‘far, 750/2349; Amir ‘Alt, 
7513/1350, all of stone, octagonal with pyramidal roof, 
except the last named which is square (cf. A. Gabriel, 
Monuments turcs d’'A natolie), The transition from the 
polygon to the round dome is here usually effected 
through rows of pointed arches. The Késh-Madrasa 
in the same town (740/1339-40) has an octagonal 
turba standing in its court. The mosque of Lala Pasha 
has an octagonal turba of the 8th/x4th century built 
on to it. In Nigde the mosque of Sunkur Bey has an 
octagonal turba of the year 620/1223 added to it. 
Outside of the town stands the octagonal turba of 
Khudabanda (712/1312-13); there are also several 
undated turbas in the vicinity (Gabriel, op. cit.), In 
Siw4s is the octagonal turba of Husayn b. Dia‘far of 
629/1231-2) and the square one of Shaykh Hasan Beg 
(Guduk Minare) of 748/1347 (cf. van Berchem, 
Matériaux pour un Corpus..., Asie Mineure, i, 17 
and 39, pl. ii). In Diwrigi are the octagons of Amir 
Kamal al-Din, 520/1134-5 and of Amir Shahanshah 
(Sayyida Malik), 529/1134-5, also an anonymous turba 
(van Berchem, op. cit., 94, pl. xli). In Tekke, a village 
near Zara-Diwrigi, is the undated turba of Shaykh 
Marzuban, In Beyshehir the Ashraf Rim Djami‘ has 
a square furba attached to it with a conical roof, the 
inner dome of which is decorated with unglazed 
mosaic such as we occasionally find in Konya. These 
stone turbas are usually decorated on the outside 
with bands of relief and in the entrance doorway 
with mukarnas lunettes. Of the turbas in Akshehir, 
Sarre mentions that of Sayyid Mahmid, 621/1224 
(Kleinasien, 22; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe d’Asie 
Mineure, in Revue sémitique [1894-5]). 

In Armenia there are several turbas of structural 
interest by Lake Van. They are cylindrical, like most 
northern Iranian sepulchral towers, with cement walls 
faced with hewn stone in the Armenian tradition, and 
occupy a special position in view of their subterranean 
tombs. The latter are vaulted on a square base and 
have concealed entrances. The interior chambers 
vaulted with pointed arched domes are therefore 
above the level of the ground, reached by steps and 
used as chapels. These sepulchral towers have further 
four entrances facing the four quarters with mukarnas 
lunettes. The exterior is decorated with arcades in 
relief and Armenian two-sided niches with friezes of 
mukarnas at the top. The combination of Turco- 
Islamic and Armenian traditions of structure con- 
stitutes their particular charm. The three great turbas 
in Akhlat date from the end of the 7th/13th century, 
the small one from 862/1457-8, the turba in Vostan 
from 736/1334-5 (cf. W. Bachmann, Kirchen und 
Moscheen in Armenien und Kurdistan, 1913; Diez, 
Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 156 £., 118 f.). 

Ottoman Turkey. The building of turbas continued 
under the rule of the Ottomans without, however, 


new types of artistic interest being created. The 
polygonal shape continues. The buildings show a 
stereometrically clear articulation of the facades, with 
triads of windows with pointed arches framed by 
straight lines. The often too large number of windows 
and the glazing of the windows make these turbas as 
a rule look plain and practical. In addition, the inner 
chambers lose in atmosphere by being too well lit and 
overfilled with sarcophagi. To give a list of the 
monuments by name seems hardly worth while here, 
in view of their large number and uniformity, as well 
as their lack of significance in the history of art; see 
on them G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 197%. 

Trak, Iran and Central Asia. In ‘Irak and Iran the 
normal type of kubba was preceded by indigenous 
tomb-buildings. In ‘Irak these are the polygonal 
tombs with mukarnas domes above them, of which 
the best known example is the tomb of Sayyida 
Zubayda near Baghdad. Others are al-Nadjml, al- 
Asiba, Imam Dir, Imamz4de Tuil, etc. This type was 
also taken to Kim (figs. in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archéolo- 
gische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 
rgtr-20; Sarre, Persische Baudenkmdler; Diez, Kunst 
d. isl. Vélker, 100-202; or p. 20, 72-74 and MUKARNAS), 
Kum [g.v.], as one of the holy places of Iran since an 
early date, still offers, with its 16 kubbas still standing, 
the most fruitful source for the study of this type in 
Iran. They are almost all octagonal with an inner 
dome, which is covered over by a polygonal tent roof. 
With one exception, they are built of red brick and 
have roofs of blue glaze. They date from the 6th/r2th 
to the roth/r6th centuries, They are Shahzade 
Ibrahim, an octagonal domed building with eight 
high deep niches, a Saldjik (?) precursor of the 
similar Safawid type (Khddja Rabi‘); Shahzade 
Ibrahim near the Kashan Gate of 7213/1321 and 
restored in 805/1402; Shahzade Isma‘il 776/1374; 
‘Ali b. Dja‘far 740/1339; SAli b. Abi 'l-Ma‘Ali near 
the Kashan Gate 7612/1359; Khddja ‘Imad al-Din 
near the Kashan Gate 792/1389; Ichédja Djamal al- 
Din near the Kashan Gate; Shah Sayyid ‘All outside 
the Rayy Gate; Shahzade Ahmad outside the Rayy 
Gate; Shahar Imam-zade outside the Rayy Gate; 
Shahzade Dja‘far 707/1307; Shahzade Ahmad 
(Khak-i Faradj); Shahzade Ahmad Kasim; Cihil 
Akhtaran go5/1499; Shahzide Hamza; Shahzade 
SAbd Allah (A. U. Pope, Preliminary report on the 
tombs of the saints at Qumm, in Bull, of the Amer. Inst. 
for Persian Art and Archaeology, iv/t [1935]). The 
Imam-zide Karrar in Buziin dated 528/1134 east of 
Isfahan was published by M. B. Smith and E, 
Herzfeld (Arch. Mitt. aus Iran, vii [1935]). It contains 
splendid stucco decoration. In northern Iran along 
the Elburz chain, much more frequently than the 
normal kubba we find in the period of the 4th/roth 
to the 7th/r3th centuries cylindrical sepulchral 
towers of brick, usually called mil or gumbdd: 
Djurdjan, Rayy, Radkan, Damghan, DemAwend, 
Kishmar, W4ramin, Nakhcewan, Maragha, Bistam, 
etc. (figs. in Sarre, op. cit.; Diez, Chur. Bdkm. and 
Kunst d, ist, Volker, ete.). 

The type is found with variations beyond Iran as 
far as Kharazm (Old Urgendj), although the norm 
in Central Asia is the domed kubba, These towers are 
mediaeval descendants of the very ancient Central 
Asian tombs, which were built by the sometimes 
nomadic, sometimes settled peoples of the steppes for 
their tribal chiefs and leaders. In form they are to be 
interpreted as a rendering of the prince’s tent of the 
nomadic peoples in monumental form and sometimes 
they copy its textile character (cf. Diez, Persien, 
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tslamische Baukunst in Churasan, 1923, 51-5, 73 ff.; 
R. Hillenbrand, The tomb towers of Iran to 1550, 
Oxford D, Phil. thesis 1974, unpublished). A partic- 
ular type which is closer to that of the normal kubba 
developed in the province of Mazandarin on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea, These are quad- 
rangular and polygonal brick buildings, with pyra- 
midal tower-roofs mainly belonging to the 7th-8th/ 
13th-14th centuries and are undoubtedly descendants 
of an older native type of wooden building (figs. in 
Sarre, Persische Baudenkmdler; Diez, Kunst d, tsl. 
Volker, figs. 98, 99 or 73.) The kubba proper was 
already latent in the old square building of stone 
with squinch dome, with which, however, it has 
nothing genetically to do, The few Sasdnid domed 
buildings of this kind that have survived are simply 
monumental examples of a much older Iranian type 
of house (cf. the eastern Iranian, Sisinid domed 
building Ribat Sefid in Diez, Persien, fig. 1). Domed 
buildings of the kubba were probably already in use 
as fire-temples in the pre-Islamic period. 

The oldest Aubba in “Irak is, if Herzfeld’s ascription 
is correct, the Kubbat al-Sulaybiyya in Samarra, 
which deserves our attention as the domed sepulchre 
of the caliph al-Muntasir, in which al-Mu‘tazz and 
al-Muhtadi were perhaps also buried, as three graves 
were found: a domed building quadrangular in the 
interior, while outside the corners were cut off by 
the corridor-like octagonal pathway round it, The 
transition to the (now destroyed) dome was made by 
an octagonal series of squinches with niches, of which 
only fragments survive. There are four gates at the 
ends of the axes, The building followed the Kubbat 
al-Sakhra in Jerusalem and its Christian predecessors 
(cf. E, Herzfeld, Erster Bericht... von Samarra, 
Berlin 1912, 28-31; Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise im 
Euphrat- u. Tigrisgebiet, i, 83-6), 

The oldest remaining Aubbas in Central Asia and 
Tran date from the 3rd/oth century, and in contrast 
to SasAnid domes, show an innovation in construction 
which opened up new possibilities of development: 
the corners are bridged over with keel arches instead 
of with the clumsy, funnel-shaped squinches proper. 
These, in smaller buildings, as in the kubba in Sang- 
bast, might be closed up with a filling of bricks 
arranged in a pattern, in larger buildings left open to 
the gallery passage behind, whereby the intramural 
passage which already existed in the great Sais4nid 
domes in Fars in the squinch storey was now made 
visible for the first time and given an aesthetic 
function for the inner articulation of the chamber and 
the external articulation of the facades. The oldest 
kubba still preserved is the tomb of IsmA‘ll b. Ahmad 
Samani in Bukhara of 296/907; the most celebrated 
and largest is the turba—as Yakit calls it—of the 
Saldjik Sultan Sandjar (511-52/1117-57) in Marw. 
The building is of colossal dimensions. The square 
lower part, with walls 20 feet thick and sides 90 feet 
long, is 45 feet high and is crowned outside by a 
gallery 17 feet high, behind which rises the drum with 
the dome, originally covered with blue glaze, to a 
height of about roo feet. The drum shows signs of its 
original concealment by a wall of niches, in the empty 
niches of which only the Buddhist idols are lacking 
to complete the resemblance to the stupas of similar 
structure—for example in Balkh which is not far 
away. The direct connection between this decoration 
of the exterior of the kubba and the equally imposing 
stupas is undoubted. The gallery is ornamented with 
reliefs in brick and stucco. The interior walls are 
painted with ornamental designs, and have a frieze 
in Kific script around the top. The keel arches 


bridging the corners connect the chamber with the 
gallery. Similar windows pierce the walls in the 
central axes. The spandrels between these eight 
windows in the zone of transition are decorated with 
mukarnas. The vaulting of the dome which towers 
above this is adorned with ribbed arches arranged in 
fan-shaped and criss-cross patterns in plaster, a 
method of giving the dome a spheroidal shape, which 
in later buildings came to be painted and filled in with 
tendril patterns (Diez, Persien, etc., 93 f.; E. Cohn- 
Wiener, Das Mausoleum des Sultan Sandjar, in Jb. d. 
As. Kunst, xi/t, 925; idem, Turan, Islamische Bau- 
hunst in Mittelasien, Berlin 1930). 

In Old Sarakhs on the Hari Rid in the modern 
Turkmenistan S.S.R. is a Abba similar in construc- 
tion, but on a more modest scale (V. Zhukovskii, 
Rasvalini Starago Merva, fig. 33). Two others in the 
region of the Murghab and Zarafshan oases are 
Talkhatan BabA and Mazar Sultan Isma‘l in 
Bukhara, both of the 6th/r2th century (Zhukovskii, 
op. ctt., figs. 30-2), Their aquinches are still funnel- 
shaped like the Sisdnid ones and without a gallery, 
Like the tomb of Sandjar, they are distinguished by 
their brick ornamentation and are evidence of a 
native pure brick style of a vigorous character in the 
Marw oasis area, of which Cohn-Wiener gives exam- 
ples in his book. The small Aubba with its richly 
decorated interior belonging to the former Ribat of 
Sdngbdst in Mashhad is probably an outlier of this 
style on the Iranian highlands (Diez, Churasanische 
Baudenkmdler, 52 f., pls. 14-18; Gliieck and Diez, Die 
Kunst des Islam, 292-3). The ubba of Sandjar opens 
the important series of Central Asian-Iranian mauso- 
leum Aubbas of the 7th-rrth/r3th-17th centuries. If 
the emancipation of the squinches from the body of 
the dome and their becoming independent in an 
intermediate storey was the first step in this develop- 
ment, the second is the emancipation of the gallery 
storey from the squinch area. We see the process 
completed in the &wbba of New Sarakhs on the 
Persian side of the Hari Rad, which was restored in 
the 8th/r4th century, but probably dates from the 
beginning of the 7th/r3th century (Diez, Chur. 
Bakm., 62 ft., pis. 20-2; Gliieck and Diez, op. cit., 291). 
Here the gallery is included in the lower structure 
which makes the latter, and also the dome, higher. 
The dome is stil] resting on a square substructure with 
an octagonal drum formed by corner arches. This 
intermediate storey, however, no longer plays an 
important part in the articulation. It has already 
disappeared in the kubba of Tis almost contemporary 
with that of Sarakhs (Diez, Chur. Bdhm., 55, pls. 19- 
20; idem, Kunst d. isl. Volker, coloured plate; idem, 
Persien, Bauk. in Chur., fig. 40; Gliieck and Diez, 
op. cit., 291). In Tis the four interior niches of the 
square main course have become broader, and these 
now become broader still. They were also made 
higher than before and linked up by a common 
framework with the niches above (cf. Chur. Bdkm., 
fig. 26, section). The four corner arches rising out of 
the squinches which make the transition from the 
square to the octagon are now also included by a 
common framework in the main body of the building, 
so that they no longer form as before a separate inter- 
mediate storey but bring about the change from 
square to octagon within the main storey. Formally, 
this is a fusion with combined effect, ie. a step 
towards the decorative Islamisation of the interior. 
The development of the gallery as a factor in shaping 
the interior was thus more or less brought to an end, 
As Tiis is not dated (8th/r4th century ?), we cannot 
fix the time relation of this hubba with the Western 
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Persian one of Sultan Muhammad Oldjeytii Khuda- 
banda (703-16/1304-16) in Sultaniyya. In the interval, 
a variant had established itself there, the object of 
which was to transfer the gallery to the outside, an 
aim latent since the kubba of Sandjar. We really have 
here a type of building of a different, namely octag- 
onal, shape which, as Texier has already pointed out, 
was an Indian variant imitated in Iran, The interior 
gallery with corridor has here become a series of 
separate windows which resemble in shape and size 
the eight doorways below, so that two stories of 
equal size are created within, which gives the interior 
an effect of massive calm. On the other hand, a 
staircase within the wall leads up to a gallery above 
the window storey, which opens to the outside only 
and can no longer be regarded as an interior gallery. 
Equally peculiar are the eight minaret-like pillars 
which are placed at the corners of the roof terrace to 
buttress the dome (cf. the illustrations in Kunst d. isl. 
Volker and Dieulafoy and Sarre’s sketches in Pers. 
Bdkm.). We shall return to this type of &ubba in the 
section on India. Another kubba, the only one of its 
kind in Iran, is the Djabal-i Sang near Kirm4n, an 
octagonal building of cement with dome and drum of 
brick, which resembles the Syrian turbas (Diez, 
Persien, etc., 97 and fig. at p. 79; Creswell, Persian 
domes before 1400 A.D., in Burlington Magazine, xxii 
[195], 208, pl. 2). With the sepulchral dome of 
Oldjeytii, the &ubba in Iran reached the considerable 
height of 165 feet. 

Alongside of this line of development in construc- 
tion, there was a second which began probably as 
early as the Saldjik, but certainly in the Timirid 
period; this aimed at the same object, the raising of 
the height of the dome, and attained it by other 
means, namely by a drum and double-shelled dome. 
In both cases, the aim is not so much to raise the 
height of the interior chamber as to give a towering 
effect to the exterior. For the inner shell of the dome 
makes the interior much lower than would appear 
from the outer shell. The Kubba-yi Sabz in Kirman 
is the oldest—at latest dating from the middle of the 
7th/13th century—sepulchral tomb of this kind (Diez, 
Kunst d. isl, Volker, fig. 115). The models for these 
towered domes may possibly be found in the equally 
towerlike stupas of Afghdnistin and the Tarim basin, 
with domes built one above the other and chambers 
between them. Timir’s kubba, the Gtr-i Mir in 
Samarkand of 808/r405, the dome of which struc- 
turally resembles the Kubba-yi SAbz, is the next 
monument of this style still standing; after it come 
the kubbas of the Timdrids at Shah Zinda near 
Samarkand and others in Herdt and Turkestan 
(Diez, Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 116, 119; J, M. Rogers, 
tr., V. V. Barthold’s article O pogrebenii Timura 
(“The burial of Timar”), in Iran, Jnal. of the BIPS, 
xii [1974], 65-87). Gir-i Mir has, it is true, a gallery, 
but this no longer opens on to the interior by open 
niches, piercing the wall, but only through grilles, 
which are in the plane of the wall, is it possible from 
the passage within the wall to get a glimpse of the 
interior, an innovation of decisive importance in the 
layout of the latter. In and around Herat there were 
once many f&ubbas, of which only two still exist 
(Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, figs. 163, 164); 
others east of Hert (figs. 182-4). 

The last phase of evolution in Iran was reached 
in the Safawid period. The very similar memorial 
buildings of Khédja Rabi‘ of 1030/1621 near Mashhad 
and Kadam-gah of 1091/1680 east of Nishapir (Chur. 
Bdkm., pls. 23, 39) are octagonal Aubbas with gal- 
leries, which open to the outside in four great corner 


niches. These buildings seem to have their origin in the 
Persian garden pavilion, as a comparison with the 
Hasht Bihisht in Isfahan shows. But the idea of using 
garden pavilions as memorial buildings again comes 
from India. We may here mention also the kubba of 
Shaykh Djiim which has a court mosque and madrasa 
adjoining in Turbat-i Shaykh Dja4m near the Afghan 
frontier, as an example of a mazdr on a large scale 
(Diez, Chur, Bdhm,, 78 ff., pls. 35-7). The largest 
place of pilgrimage of this kind is the sanctuary of 
the Imam Rid4 in Mashhad, with the domed sepulchre 
of the Imam (Diez, Persien, etc., figs. 44-56). In 
Afghanistan, the masdrs of Khédja Akashi in Balkh 
and Mazar-i Sharif, with domed tombs, may be 
mentioned (O. Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, 64 {f.). 

India, The first Muslim dynasty to reign exclu- 
sively in India was descended from Kutb al-Din 
Aybak [¢.v.], a former slave of Muhammad Ghiri whe 
was installed by his master as viceroy in Dihli and on 
the latter’s death declared himself independent (602/ 
1206). It is only with this dynasty of the “Slave 
Kings’ or Sultans of Dihli that monumental Muslim 
architecture begins in India. Nothing has survived 
of earlier buildings, which were probably built of 
perishable material. From the 7th/r3th century, 
however, the building of tombs in the Muslim regions 
of India becomes important, and in keeping with the 
great expansion of Islim over the vast peninsula 
there are still in India far more &ubbas than in the 
other Jands of Islam. The influences interacting 
within the peninsula were very varied; the main 
genetic principle in the style of the Aubba, as for all 
Indian Muslim architecture, can therefore only be 
said to be the combination of foreign and native 
Arabo-Turkish-Persian and Indian, traditions. The 
amalgamation of these two traditions, which found 
expression in material, technique, shape and form, 
resulted in the manifold variations of the Indian 
types of Aubba. 

In the course of the general development, we can 
distinguish some ten different phases of style, or local 
styles (and when we use the word “local” we must 
remember the great scale of India). Sir Alexander 
Cunningham distinguished the following styles 
(Archaeological survey of India, Reports, iii, iv): 1.The 
Indo-Turkish, which began with the Slave Kings 
dynasty, with pointed or overlapping arches of 
corbelled horizontal layers, i.e. still using the old 
Indian technique of vaulting, and with rich decora- 
tion in relief in stone: tomb of Sultan Itutmish in 
Dihli (Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 228, 187). 2. The 
style of the Khaldjls of the second dynasty (689- 
720/1290-1320), or decorated Turkish style with 
horseshoe arches of radiating layers and rich orna- 
mentation. 3. The Tughlukid, called after the third 
Turkish dynasty (720-817/1320-1414), with sloping, 
very thick walls and cusped horseshoe arches. The 
domes rest on low drums and the walls of red lime- 
stone are panelled with white marble frames: kubba 
of Tughluk Shah in TughlukabAd (of. cit., fig. 226, 
168); also brick buildings inlaid with glazed bricks: 
sepulchral dome of Rukn al-Dawla in Multan. Later, 
we have still thicker walls without arches and inlay 
but with a covering of stucco, which was probably 
decorated and painted: kubba of Firiz Shah in 
Firiizabad. 4. The Afghan style, called after the 
Afghan dynasties (Sayyids, Lodis and Saris) (817- 
962/1414-1555) with perpendicular walls; mostly 
octagonal mausoleums with arcades: tomb of Shér 
Shah (op. cit., fig. 224, 173); decorated with coloured 
stucco or with strips of glaze: Aubba of Bahlal Lodi 
near Cirak-Dihli; the octagonal mausoleums of 
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Sikandar in Old Khayrpur and others in Mubdrakpur- 
Kotila and Khayrpur. Later, a coating of different 
coloured stones was preferred to the covering of 
stucco: mausoleums of Shér Shah and Husayn Khin 
in Sahsarim. 5. The Turkish style in Bengal, an 
independent provincial style; squat buildings of brick 
sometimes decorated with minute falence work: 
tombs in Hadrat Pandua (7609/1368) and Gawr with 
curved brick roofs. 6, The Turkish style of the 
Sharkids in Djawnpir (796-883/1394-1479) a provin- 
cial style similar to (1) and (2): tombs in Djawnpar. 
7, The early Mughal style comprises the buildings 
of the reigns of Akbar and Djah4ngir (963-1037/1556- 
1628), With the tomb of Humiaydn, finished in 980/ 
1572, the Persian style established itself. In Akbar's 
tomb it again makes way for the Indian (here the old 
vih’ra type) to reappear in DjahAngir’s tomb in 
Lahore—in the falence which decorates it, at least 
(ca, 1039/1630). Red sandstone is the material prefer- 
red, 8. The late Mughal style under Shah Djahan 
(1037-68/1628-57) finds its most brilliant manifesta- 
tion in the Tadj Mahall, which shows the Indian and 
Persian traditions in perfect union. 

To this list may be added: 9. The Deccan style, 
which covers the numerous sepulchral domes and 
around the old capital on the plateau of the Deccan, 
although they show as many varieties as localities 
and are only variations of the north Indian sepulchral 
domes of the Turkish dynasties who founded Muslim 
rule in the Deccan. ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad Shah of 
Dihli was the first to establish himself here in 693/ 
1294. Half a century later the Bahmanids succeeded 
in bringing the northern half of the Deccan under 
their rule (748-934/1347-1527). Their capital was 
Gulbarga [g.v.]. At the end of the 9th/rsth century 
began the division of the Deccan under five dynasties: 
the ‘Imad Shahs in Berar (890-980/1485-1572), the 
Nizaim Shahs (897-1028/1492-1619) in Bidar, the 
‘Adil Shahs (895-1097/1490-1686) in Bidjapir and 
the Kutb Shahs (918-r098/1512-1687) in Golkonda, 
The most important sites for the study of the archi- 
tecture are Gulbarga, the oldest capital, then Bidja- 
pir, Bidar and Golkonda; Bidjapir, “the Palmyra 
of the Deccan”, stands out from all for the richness 
and size of the buildings. The shape common to all 
domed tombs is here as in northern India a square 
building with a dome. Some of them, like the IbrahIm 
Rawda, the mausoleum of Ibrahim I! (987-1036/1579- 
1626), and the incomplete ‘Ali I] Rawda of the last 
‘Adil Shah in Bidjapir, are enclosed by long terraced 
arcades. Almost all the old buildings in the Deccan 
are built of hewn stone; in Bidjipir and elsewhere 
also we frequently find a reddish-brown basalt. The 
transition from the square to the dome was here 
again effected from the transition zone with corner 
arches to a kind of folding of the wall by means of 

pendentive-like arches which led direct to 
the round of the dome without an intervening course. 
By far the largest of these tombs, indeed the largest 
hubba in the world, is that of Mubammad ‘Adil Shah 
(1036-70/1626-60), the celebrated Gul Gumbid in 
Bidjapir (pictures in Kunst d. isl. Volker, 223 and 
171; Die Kunst des Islam, 319 and many other works); 
a square building with an interior diameter of 150 
feet, ie. larger than the interior of the Pantheon 
(rxo feet), The interior narrows towards the top 
through a system of intersecting pendentives to a 
circular basis of about ros feet in diameter on which 
rises the dome—leaving an inner gallery open—about 
130 feet in diameter; the interior height is nearly 
200 feet and the exterior 220 feet. The weight presses 
inwards through the pendentives, but is counteracted 


by the weight of the dome, so that it was not necessary 
to counteract any outward pressure by massive walls, 

In Gulbarga, which was the capital of the Bahma- 
nids (748-920/1347-1514), still stand the simple kubbas 
of the early rulers of this dynasty, among them the 
tomb—here reproduced—of its founder Hasan Ganga 
SAli? al-Din (748-59/1347-58). The &ubbas of the later 
Bahmanids from Ahmad Shah Wali onwards (825-39/ 
422-36) are at Bidar and are already much larger 
and sometimes richly decorated, especially the 
mausoleum of Ahmad Shah. The square building is 
transformed to the round by keel arches at the 
corners. The interior walls are brought into rhythm 
by three flat niches on each, of which the central ones 
on the north-south axis are opened as doors. The 
central niche on the west is deepened to form a 
pentagonal mihrab. The niches are flanked with 
Indian pilasters. The painting of the interior is un- 
doubtedly of later origin, but the old designs may 
survive in places. The painting of the dome resembles 
that of Khédja Rabi‘ (in Khurasin; see above), as 
does the frieze of inscription. Almost as large as that 
just mentioned, but without decoration in the 
interior, is the kubba of Mahmdd Shah IT (887-924/ 
1482-1518). To this group also belongs an octagonal 
tomb without dome, obviously unfinished, which 
resembles the mausoleum of Khudabanda Shah in 
Sultaniyya (Persia) and was built for Shah Khalll 
Allah Husayn, the iconoclast and saint, son of the 
tutor of Ahmad Shih Bahman. The tombs of the 
Baridis who followed the Bahmanids are open subbas 
standing on pillars. 

The fine city of tombs of the Kutb Shahis of 
Golkonda lies outside the town in a, large walled 
garden, the kubbas of the last rulers of the dynasty, 
“Abd Allah (ro45-83/1635-72) and of Abu ‘l-Hasan 
(1083-98/1672-87), who died in Mughal captivity, 
built only up to the dome, outside the walls. The cubic 
buildings are sometimes surrounded by galleries of 
arcades asin BidjapOr. The bulbous domes rise out 
of a lotus pattern (see the illustrations). In the 
country around are kubbas of prominent families and 
saints, like the Cahir Gumbad reproduced here. 
They belong to the same type. The last great group 
to be mentioned is: ro. The style of Gudjirat, 
with Ahmadabad as its capital, founded by the second 
ruler of the sultans of Gudjarat, Abmad Shah I (8r4- 
46/1411-42); his descendants ruled till 99x/1583. 
Abmad Shah's Aubba or rawda in the centre of the 
town beside the Djimi* Masdjid, a square building 
with sides 90 feet long, consists of a domed chamber 
35 feet bigh and four corner chambers connected by 
pillared halls. The preference for rich, pointed 
ornamentation peculiar to this style finds expression 
in the marble cenotaphs and fillings of the windows, 
In Aubdas outside the city, as in the mausoleum of 
Darya Khin of ca. 857/1453, we again find the Turco- 
Persian transition storeys with corner arches and 
gallery with a dome above built of horizontal layers 
(Kunst d. ést. Volker, fig. 214, and 182). 

The most important groups have been mentioned. 
For the most notable Mughal tombs, which are only 
briefly mentioned above, see nmvp, vii. Architecture, 
and MUGHALS, Architecture. 

Finally, it should be noted that kubba ‘cover’ 
occurs as a technical term in the construction of scales 
and balances, where the housing for the pointer 
(lisén), often used also as a carrying handle (cf. Pedro 
de Alcala: cfibba = manija del peso), was called the 
hubba. See J. D. Latham, The interpretation of a 
passage on scales (mawazin) in an Andalusian hisba 
manual, in JSS, xxiii (1978), 285-7. 
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(E, Drmz*) 

KUBBA (now Kuba),a district in the eastern 
Caucasus between Bak and Derbend [q.vv.). The 
district of Kubba, with an area of 2,800 sq, miles, is 
bounded on the north by a large river, the Samir, 
which flows into the Caspian, on the west by the 
“district” of Samir which beiongs to Daghistan 
{q.v.], on the south by the southern slopes of the 
Caucasian range (peaks; Shah-Dagh, 13,951 feet high, 
Baba Dagh, 11,900) which separate Kubba from 
Shamakha (cf. the article syIRwAn), on the south- 
east by the district of BAkd and on the east by the 
Caspian. The area between the mountains and the 
tlat coast land is called Djaf (Vullers, i, 499; dias, 
“ad venerationem principis destinatum nemus"), The 
plain between the rivers Yalama and Belbele is 
called Muskir; Shdbarin lies further south (cf. 
suiIrwAn). The other cantons are Barmak (so-called 
after a member of the Barmaki family, who sought 
refuge here in the reign of Hariin al-Rashid), Shish- 
para, Tip, Khinalugh, Budugh, Yukharl-bagh, Sirt, 
Anakh-dara, and (sometimes) Kabistan (AAti, iv, 
650). 

The population in 1896 was 175,000; 36.7% Tat 
{g.v.], speaking the Iranian dialect of Tatl; 25.5% of 
Adharbaydjani Turks; 24% of highlanders of the 
Kira group (the K tirin {9.v.]); and 8% highianders 
of the group (southeastern Dighistan group) formed 
of Khinalugh (g.v.], Djek, Kriz [g.v.] and Budugh, to 
whom the Udi of Shekki [¢.v.] seem to be related. 
Muslims form 94% of the population (76.5% Sunnis, 
and 17.5% Shi‘is). Jews, Russians and Armenians 
together number several thousands, The town of 
Kubba (16,300 inhabitants), only founded in about 
1750, lies on the right bank of the river Kudial; on 
the lett bank is the Jewish quarter of the town. Near 
the mouth of the Kudial is the roadstead of Nisabad 
(called Nizovaia by the Russians) which played an 
important part in Russian military operations in 
Transcaucasia, 

The history of the district of Kubba, which at first 
must have formed part of the ancient Caucasian 
Albania, is mixed up with that of Shirwan; Shabaran 
(now a ruined site on the river Kulhan, Russian 
Gilkhin) had been an important centre inhabited by 
Christians (MukaddasI, 376) before ShamAkha became 
the capital of Shirwan. On the banks of the river 
Kulhan may still be seen ruins with a wall running 


from the sea to Baba Dagh. Near the town of Kubba 
is the tomb of the Shirwan-Shah Kawi b. Kaykubad 
(d. 774/1373)- 

It was only in the 18th century that Kubba 
enjoyed a period of independence. In the time of 
Shih Sulayman Safawi, a member of the family of 
the dsmi of Kaytak (cf. pAGHIsTAN) called Husayn 
Khan arrived at the court of Isfahan, He became a 
Shi and gained the favour of the Shah, who ap- 
pointed him Khan of Kubba and of Saliyan (at the 
mouth of the Kura). Husayn Khan built the castle 
of Khudad. His grandson Husayn SAI b. Ahmad, with 
the help of Peter the Great, regained the ancestral 
estates of the wsmi, but his position was threatened 
by the alliance of Surkhay, prince of the Kazt- 
Kumikh, with Hidjdji Dawid, religious chief of 
Muskar, who with the help of Turkey played a con- 
siderable part in Daghistan from 1712. Nadir Shah 
restored Saliyan to Husayn ‘AI. After the death of 
Nadir, local dynasties arose everywhere, At this time 
Husayn ‘Ali moved his capital from Khuddd to 
Kubba where he built a town and annexed Shabaran 
and Kulhan. He died in 1172/1758. His son Fath ‘Alf 
Khan who succeeded him sought the help of the 
empress Catherine II, who in 1189/1775 sent General 
de Medem to Derbend, under a pretext of avenging 
the death of the academician Gmelin, who had died on 
27 June 1774 in captivity with the dsmi of Kayak. 
With the help of the Russians, Fath ‘AII re-estab- 
lished his authority over what he could regard as his 
hereditary fief (Daghistan, Kubba, Saliyan). He also 
took Shirwan, and the Khan of Baki appointed him 
his son’s guardian. The influence of Fath ‘All Khan 
gradually extended beyond the bounds of the district. 
In 1193/1778 he sent 9,000 men to Gilan to restore 
Hidayat Khan, who had been driven out by the 
KAdjars (g.v.]. In 1202/1788 he seized Ardabil, where- 
upon the Shah-sew4n (q.v.] recognised his authority. 
The Khains of Kara-Dagh and of Tabriz sought his 
support. Fath ‘Ali is credited with ambitious designs 
on Adbarbaydjan. To reconcile his plans with those 
of the king Irakli of Georgia, Fath ‘AIT met the latter 
at Shamkir (Shamkhor) but soon afterwards fell ill 
and died in 1203/1789. 

The political and military work of Fath ‘All Khan 
crumbled away under his successors, His young son 
Shaykh ‘Ali Agha (succeeded in 1791) had a very 
adventurous career. This young Khan relied on the 
support of the Kadjars, but Count Zubov took 
Derbend on 4 May 1796, and entrusted the govern- 
ment to his sister Peri-Djahan Khanum. Taken 
prisoner by the Russians, Shaykh ‘Ali Agha escaped 
and renewed the struggle. On the accession of the 
emperor Paul, Russian policy suddenly changed and 
the Russian troops were withdrawn. Shaykh ‘Ali 
returned to Derbend. In 1801 he and the other Khans 
sent a delegation to Alexander 1, but by 1805 we 
again find Shaykh ‘AN rebelling against the Russians 
to whom he caused continual trouble till 1226/1811. 
The khanate of Kubba was occupied by the Russians 
in 1806, and by the treaty of 1813 Persia renounced 
her claim to the eastern Caucasus. From its incorpo- 
ration in the Russian empire, Kubba formed a 
“gouvernement” of Shirwan (later of Baka). Since 
1919 Kubba has been part of the republic of Adhar- 
baydjin, at first independent and then a Soviet SSR, 
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1. Jerusalem. Dome of the Rock. Exterior. 
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2. Bukhara. Mausoleum of the Samanid Ism4%, 4th/roth c. (Photo A. F. Kersting) 
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3. Marw. Mausoleum of Sultan Sandjar, 5th/rrth c. (Photo Karin 
Riihrdanz) 





4- Cairo. Mausoleum of Imam al-Sh4fi‘i, ca. 608/1211. 5. Cairo. Mausoleum of Imam al-Shafi‘l, ca. 608/121 
Exterior. (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Interior, (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Museun 
Museum, Oxford.) Oxford.) 
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8. Samarkand. Mausoleum Gir-i Mir, 806/ 1404. (Photo B. Brentjes) 





9. Samarkand. Shah-j Zinde. General view. (Photo Konstanze Gébel) 
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himself (1794-1846) was published at Baka in 1926 

(Travaux de la société scientifique de I’ Azerbaidjan, 

part 4). The principal documents are in the col- 

lection by A. Bergé, Tiflis 1866 ff., i-xii, index 

under Derbend-Kubba. (V. Minorsky) 

AL-KUBBA, Kussat at-‘Atam, K. at-Arp, K. 
Arin “the dome of the world, of the earth, of Arin”, 
expressions used by the Islamic geographers and as- 
tronomers to denote the geographical centre of 
the earth (wesafal-ard)at the zenith of which exists 
the kubbat al-samd? or wasat al-samd?; the kubbat al- 
ard, detined as being equidistant from the four cardi- 
nal points or djihd? (see e.g. Ibn Rustih, 8, tr. Wiet, 7),is 
theoretically to be found at 90° from each of the poles 
and meridians of longitude zero and 180°, passing 
through the two extremities of the inhabited world 
(whether the longitudes are calculated starting from 
the east or the west).It is thus situated on the equa- 
tor, and, for those authorities who followed Ptolemy, 
at go* to the east of the meridian of the Fortunate 
Isles [see AL-DJAZAIR AL-KHALIDAT] taken as the 
starting point. Now, if the theoretical position of 
the &ubba causes no problems, its localisation in prac- 
tice does in fact pose an interesting one, 

The author of the Hudad al-“dlam (tr. Minorsky, 58, 
§ 4, No. 13) echoes a tradition which places the centre 
of the inhabited world in an island called Nara (read 
as Bara by Minorsky) at a longitude of 90° east, and 
he adds that the astronomical tables and the position 
of the planets and fixed stars were calculated in 
relation to this equinoxial island (istiwd? al-layl wa 
‘t-nahdr; cf. Ibn Rustih, 84 tr. 92, “I'ile équatoriale"’). 
However, al-Birini in his al-Kanin al-Mas‘idi, 
whilst noting the fact that this island is mentioned 
by al-Fazarl and Ya‘kib b. Tarik, places it at 190° 
50’ longitude east, i.e. at 50’ to the east of Yamakofi/ 
Diamakit/Djamagid, which marked the extreme 
eastern boundary of the inhabited world, and he 
states that there are some more or less unknown 
places there. In his India, 157, tr. i, 303-4, al-Ririni 
notes that the name Yamakofi is reminiscent of 
Kankdiz/Gangdiz, which AbG Ma‘shar al-Balkhi took 
as the starting-place for the longitudes, calculated 
from east to west and no longer from west to east 
(cf. D. Pingree, The thousands of Aba Ma‘shar, 
London 1968, 41 and index). Al-Mas‘fidi, Muriidj, ii, 
131 = §555, recording an ancient Iranian tradition, 
attributes to Kay Khusraw the foundation of 
Kankdiz, and he notes specifically that certain 
authorities equate it with Yang-ch’eou; he further 
adds that several Chinese kings made it their capital. 
Al-Birani, loc. cit, mentions Kay Kawis or Djim/ 
Djamshid as founder of this legendary town which 
was to remain, at least theoretically, as the extreme 
limit of the known world for later scholars. Abd 
Ma‘shar likewise places it to the east of China and 
at 90° from the Aubbat al-ard, but he identifies it with 
Ozayn, which is a dangerous error. 

The Indians used to calculate the longitudes from 
Lanka (Ceylon), whose southern tip is not very far 
from the equator, but they were led to displace the 

meridian westwards and to adopt instead 
that of Udjdjayn [9.v.}, which is near to the Tropic 
of Cancer but not at all near to the Equator. The 
name of this town, which has indeed a genuine geo- 
graphical existence, was written in Arabic script 


Ozayn/Uzayn yp jy Vezl (cf. Ibn Rustih, 22, tr. 19 


and n. 6, with bibl.; al-Mas‘idi, Tanbik, ed. Sawi, 
Cairo 1357/1937, 192), and then, by means of a 


wrong reading, Ariu cpo'; it is under this latter 
form that this toponym appears in Jater works, that 


it is transcribed in the mediaeval Latin translations, 
and that it appears even in some French lexica 
(Arine). Being unaware of the exact position of 
Udjdjayn, some authors tended to consider it as an 
island in the Indian Ocean (cf. Hudid al-‘dlam, tr. 
190), or at least to place it quite naturally on the 
equator, totally unaware of their error (thus Ibn 
Rustih, loc. cit., or al-Mas‘idi, Tandbih, loc. cit,). In 
this way, kudbat Arin and kubbat al-ard became 
synonymous; an astronomer as recent as al-ROdani 
correctly defines the kubbat al-ard or al-‘dlam as the 
point of intersection of the equator and the dd irat 
nisf al-nahar and still calls it the kubbat Arin, but he 
probably saw only there a traditional name without 
any direct connection with the town of Udjdjayn, 

Finally, it may be noted that the use of the word 
kubba to denote the geographical centre of the earth 
has given rise to the idea that a particularly high 
point of the earth is involved here. The Indian 
tradition which makes the zero meridian go through 
Ceylon, where Adam’s Peak rises, may conceivably 
be influenced by this conception, which al-Birdni 
attacked in his Kaniin (cf. A. Bausani, in Studies on 
Islam, Amsterdam-London 1974, 28-9). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
already mentioned, see above all the Hudid al- 

Salam, comm. 189, 245, 335-6; M. Reinaud, Introd. 

générale a la géographie des Orientaux, Paris 1848, 

pp. cexxxix ff.; Battani, Opus astronomicum, ed. 

Nallino, Milan 1899-1907, passim; art. DJUGH- 

RAFIYA. (Cx, Perzat) 

KUBBAT at-HAWA?, “the Dome of the Winds”, 
a popular appellation for isolated monuments 
situated on rocky spurs, for example, the (un- 
dated) domed tomb of a shaykh on the west bank of 
the Nile (ci, Murray's Handbook for travellers in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, 9th edition, ed. Mary Brodrick, 
London 1896, 920) above Aswan. This presumably 
postdates the destruction of an adjacent Coptic 
monastery, attested by a graffito, in Shams al-Dawla’s 
Nubian expedition of 1173, though the monasteries 
of the area, to judge from desecratory Muslim visita- 
tion inscriptions in Arabic dated, inter alia, 694/ 
1204-5, in the neighbouring monastery of ‘St. 
Simeon” (not mentioned in U. Monneret de Villard, 
Description générale du monastére de Snt. Siméon @ 
Aswan, Milan 1927), survived for a further century 
or more. 

The most celebrated edifice of the name no longer 
exists, This is recorded by al-Kindi (Fadail Misr, ed. 
Guest, 147, I). 14-15; ef. al-Makrizi, Khifet, ii, Balak 
1853, 201, |. 21; 202, Il. 3-31) as a palace built by 
Hatim b, Harthama, governor of Egypt in 194-5/ 
809-11 on a spur of the Mukattam hills. This was 
deliberately destroyed on the fall of the Talanid 
dynasty and no trace of it exists. The exact site has 
been disputed, but its total disappearance makes it 
more probable that it was on the site later occupied 
by the Ayyabid Citadel of Cairo (K. A, C, Creswell, 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1959, 6, 
and references) than higher on the Mukattam hills 
in the neighbourhood of the Fatimid mashhad, 
generally known as the Mashhad al-Djuydshi, The 
site of this Kubbat al-Hawi? was subsequently con- 
verted into a cemetery, and various mosques, which 
have equally disappeared without trace, were erected 
there (P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 
Citadelle du Caire [= MMAFC VI), Paris 1894, 
557-6r). 

Though the possibility that the Cairene Kubbat 
al-Hawa? may be identified with the presumed 
Fatimid observatory on the Mukattam hills must be 
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discounted (cf. A. Sayih, The observatory in Islam and 
its place in the general history of the observatory, 
Ankara 1960, 130-56), the sense of the term Kubbat 
al-Hawé’ suggests the persistence into Islamic tradi- 
tion of some reminiscence of the Athenian Tower of 
the Winds, described as an horologium by Varro (De 
re rustica, 3.5.17) and dated accordingly pre-37 B.C., 
but also representing the winds on its eight facets 
(H. S. Robinson, The Tower of the Winds and the 
Roman market place, in American Journal of Archae- 
ology, xlvii [1943], 291-305; J. V. Noble and D, J. de 
Solla Price, The water clock in the Tower of the Winds, 
in ibid., Ixii [1968], 345-55]. The tern Kubbat al-Hawa? 
may thus have been used in Islam for structures 
associated with time-keeping or meteorology, though 
the evidence for this in the standard authorities is 
lacking. The reasons, incidentally, for the use, in the 
18th century A.D., of the Tower of the Winds in 
Athens as a samd‘-khane of the KaAdiri dervishes 
(Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
Oxford 1928, i, 12 et passim) have still to be eluci- 
dated. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(J. M. RoGers) 

KUBBAT a:-SAKHRA, the Dome of the 
Rock, at times called the Mosque of ‘Umar, is the 
oldest remaining monument of Islamic architecture, 
and probably the first conscious work of art of 
Islamic civilisation, 

Location and description, The Dome of the Rock 
is located on an artificial platform, roughly but not 
exactly in the centre of the Haram al-Sharif (¢.v.] 
in Jerusalem. The shape and emplacement of the 
platform were probably determined by the ruined 
state of the old Jewish Temple area, together with 
whatever Roman constructions may have been left; 
it is also possible that there were pious and historical 
or legendary associations with parts of this area of 
the Haram, but these are difficult to demonstrate 
(see below). 

A celebrated inscription, in which al-Ma’min 
replaced ‘Abd al-Malik's name with his own, dates the 
construction of the Dome (kwbba in the inscription) 
to 72/691-2. It has been superbly described in all 
details by K. A. C, Creswell, and recent repairs have 
only confirmed most of his reconstruction of the 
original monument. It consists of a dome (20.44 m. in 
diameter and 30m, in height) surrounded by two 
octagonal ambulatories, each side of the outer one 
being around 20.50 m. Interior supports consisted of 
piers and columns; the dome was set on a high drum 
and probably was from the very beginning a wooden 
double dome. There were fifty-six windows in the 
drum and the octagons, a parapet on the outside, 
and simple porches. Two important architectural 
characteristics of the Dome of the Rock must be 
noted. One is the superb geometry of its layout, based 
on the extension of two squares inscribed in the 
circle of the rotunda. It is this geometry which 
provides the monument with its harmonious airiness 
and which makes it possible to perceive the whole 
building at a glance. The second characteristic is that, 
from the point of view of its plan and composition, 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to a high tradition of 
Byzantine architecture represented by monuments 
found in Ravenna, Syria (St. Simeon, Bosra), and 
Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, Church of the Ascension), 
It is almost certain that its builders and planners 
were Christians from Syria or Palestine. 

The Dome of the Rock was lavishly decorated with 
marble, mosaics, and gilt bronze plaques, The cupola 
was gilded on the outside and the outer walls were 


in large part covered with mosaics. Most of the ex- 
terior decoration has disappeared, but, in spite of 
numerous restaurations, the interior still approxi- 
mates to its original appearance of a glittering 
sheathing of mosaics. Almost every part of the walls 
was covered with vegetal and geometric designs, 
and these included the very unusual motif of royal 
crowns and jewels, A fairly complete description of 
all these themes has been provided by Marguerite 
van Berchem in Creswell's Early Muslim architecture, 
Although there is some debate about the origins of 
the mosaicists (Syrian or Byzantine), there is little 
disagreement about the stylistic origins of the decora- 
tion, Most of it derives from the rich vocabulary of 
Late Antique and early Byzantine art, but there are 
also definite Iranian elements. Together with the 
important absence of any figural representations, 
this mixture of sources indicates that a conscious 
new Muslim taste affected the decoration of the Dome 
of the Rock far more than its architecture. We shall 
return later to the interpretation which could be 
given to these mosaics, since it is closely related to 
the problem of the meaning of the whole monument. 
As we shall see, a key document for whatever inter- 
pretation is given lies in the long inscription in gold 
mosaic cubes which runs along both sides of the 
octagonal arcades. In addition to providing the date 
of the building, this inscription contains numerous 
Kur’anic passages which range from statements of 
the faith of Islam (cxii; xxxiii, 54; xvii, 111, etc.) to 
the major Christological passages in the Holy Book 
(especially iv, 169-71 and xix, 34-7). These are our 
earliest dated fragments from the Kur?an, and C. 
Kessler has shown recently that many letters were 
already provided with clear diacritical marks (see 
Bibi.). 

Although the Dome of the Rock has been amazingly 
well preserved, it was affected by many alterations 
and repairs over the centuries. The exact chronology 
of all these changes is difficult to establish. The 
cupola was redone in Fatimid times and under the 
Ottomans; the roof of the octagons was repaired in 
‘Abbasid times; and their ceilings transformed under 
the Mamliks. The Crusaders added a handsome iron 
screen around the Rock, which has now been removed, 
but it was the Ottomans who in the roth/16th century 
covered the building's exterior walls with some of the 
best-known examples of Turkish ceramics. Between 
1956 and 1964 a Restoration Committee under the 
leadership of Egyptian and Jordanian architects and 
authorities undertook a complete restoration of the 
monument, Some part, such as the dome, were 
totally redone, others, the mosaics for instance, 
cleaned and repaired. The guiding principle of this 
work was to put every part of the building back in 
its earliest documented shape. Although future 
research may quibble at some of the decisions taken 
(for instance, it is likely that the beams of the 
ambulatory's roof were visible, since painted ones 
were found there), it has been one of the most 
successful jobs of restoration known anywhere, and 
it is hoped that its carefully-kept records will soon 
be published. 

Significance. The Dome of the Rock has excited 
more scholarly concern than any other Islamic 
monument, and this for several reasons. It is a unique 
building which was rarely copied for its shape (a 
few later mausoleums like the Sulaybiyya in Samarra 
or Kaliwin’s tomb in Cairo may have used it as a 
model), and never for its functions. It does not fit 
into any architectural series. Also it is located on 
the site of the Jewish Temple, in the holy city of 
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Christianity, without showing obvious traces of 
impact from the two older monotheistic faiths. It 
does not look like a mosque, and the Aksa nearby 
fulfilled the congregational needs of the Muslim com- 
munity. Finally, literary sources on the Dome of 
the Rock are confused and contradictory, even though 
the inscription on the building indicates that it was 
a major effort of the Umayyad dynasty. 

The many explanations which exist can be divided 
into three broad groups. The first one is the tradi- 
tional pious Muslim view, which interprets the Rock 
as the place whence the Prophet went on his cele- 
brated Journey into Heaven (mi‘rddj [q.v.]). That 
such became eventually the holy meaning of the 
Dome of the Rock is undisputable, since the whole 
Haram became the Masdjid al-Aks@ of [Kur?4n, 
XVII, 1. But, while the association between the Rock 
and the Prophet’s Journey may have been made 
quite early, there is no trace of it in the most authen- 
tic document about the monument, sc. its long in- 
scription. 

The second explanation is concretely historical, 
and goes back to a passage from al-Ya‘ktibi. This 
explanation holds that, during the struggle of the 
Umayyads with Ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abd al-Malik at- 
tempted to create in Jerusalem a shrine which would 
compete with the Ka‘ba and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Recently, W. Caskel revived the theory by 
pointing out that the Umayyads as a dynasty did 
seek a cultic center in Syria or Palestine, and that 
Jerusalem was the only one which fulfilled the 
necessary conditions. The main objection to this 
theory is that, even though there are several literary 
indications of a special Umayyad attachment to 
Palestine, there is some doubt as to whether such a 
basic Islamic requirement as the pilgrimage to Mecca 
could be altered, Furthermore, al-Ya‘kibi was a 
violently anti-Umayyad polemicist, whose inter- 
pretations are open to criticism. 

The third explanation is  culturai-historical, 
Starting with the evidence of the inscriptions and 
of the mosaics, it proposes to see in the Dome of 
the Rock a monument proclaiming the new faith and 
empire in the city of the older two religions. It 
sanctified anew a Jewish sanctuary and slowly 
incorporated within itself the memories of Abraham 
and Joseph, among others. It set up the crowns of 
Byzantine and Persian kings like an offering around 
the centre of the monuments, and put up its own 
Christology above the crowns. It was a missionary 
monument of victory, built at a time when ‘Abd 
al-Malik was concerned with Christian enmity, but 
especially when he sought to proclaim Islamic unique- 
ness within a common religious tradition, as, for 
instance, in his coinage. As the specific need of 
maintaining the cohesion of the community of faithful 
waned, pious associations grew up and eventually 
transformed the Dome of the Rock into the unique 
sanctuary it is today. 

While this third explanation seems to us to reflect 
better than the first two the evidence of contemporary 
sources and of the spirit of the time, it is only fair 
to say that the debate is not yet closed. However it 
may be eventually resolved, two conclusions are 
pertinent. One is that, both as a work of art and 
as a cultural and pious document, the Dome of the 
Rock is a unique monument of Islamic culture in 
almost all repects. The second one is that it is a 
monument with a history, for, whatever its initial 
purpose may have been, it developed more and more 
complicated associations as time went on. It may 
indeed be a rare instance of a sanctuary whose holy 


meaning grew after it had been built. But, as a work 
of art, it is one of the most telling documents about 
the gradual transformation of a local Syro-Palestinian 
Christian art into Islamic art. 

Bibliography: All earlier works are listed and 
discussed in K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, i, Oxford 1969. Of particular impor- 
tance are O. Grabar, The Umayyad Dome of the 
Rock, in Ars Orientalis, iii (1957), and C. Kessler, 
Above the ceiling of ... the Dome of the Rock, in 
JRAS (1964). Since 1969, one should see Grabar, 
The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973; 
Kessler, ‘Abd al-Malik’s inscription, in JRAS 
(1970); M. Ecochard, A propos du Déme du Rocher, 
in BEO, xxv (1972); W. Caskel, Der Felsendom und 
die Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem, Cologne 1963. 

(O. GRABAR) 

KUBBE WEZIRI (t.) “vizier of the dome” was 
the name given, under the Ottomans, to the mem- 
bers of the imperial Diwan (diwdn-i hiimadyiin 
{g.v.}) who came together on several mornings each 
week around the Grand Vizier in the chamber of 
the Topkapi Palace called Kubbe alti because it 
was crowned by a dome. The kubbe wezirleri were 
the kddi-‘askers [q.v.] of Rumelia and Anatolia, the 
kadi of Istanbul, the defterdar [see DAFTARDAR], the 
nishandji [q.v.], the aghas of the Janissaries, the 
commander of the cavalry and, when he happened 
to be in the capital, the kapudan pasha [q.v.]. This 
institution was abandoned under Ahmed III [g.v.]. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, Staatsverfas- 
sung, ii, 80 ff.; see also the Bibls. of the articles 
cited above and above all, wazir. (Ep.) 
KUBCOR (in Central Asia), the most important 

of the taxes and impositions of Mongol origin 
in the Cingizkhanid period. It was originally a tax 
on flocks and herds, payable by the Mongols to their 
ruler. Such a levy was made by Cingiz-Khan early 
in his career for the support of his ally and patron 
the Ong-Khan of the Kereyts (Histoire secréte des 
Mongols, ed. L. Ligeti, Budapest 1971, 107; Rashid 
al-Din, Sbornik letopisei, ed. Berezin, xiii, 178). In 
the formative years of the Mongol Empire, kabéir 
was levied at a rate of one animal out of every roo 
(Diuwayni, iii, 79; Rashid al-Din, Djami el-Tévarikh, 
ed. Blochet, 42). At this stage it seems to have been 
paid only by the nomads. 

In 650/1252 the Greak Khan Méngke introduced 
among other reforms a new method of taxation. 
Following the model that had been established in 
Transoxania by the governor Mahmiid Yalawaé, he 
imposed on the Empire a poll-tax, levied according 
to the wealth of the individual taxpayer on a sliding 
scale from ten dinars down to one. Other rates are 
also mentioned. This tax was to be called &abctr, 
and was to be paid by the subject population 
(Djuwayni, i, 253-4). Such a tax inevitably involved 
periodical censuses of the conquered population 
(Djuwayni, i, 25; cf. Grigor of Akanc‘, History of 
the Nation of the Archers, ed. and tr. Blake and Frye, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 57). On the basis of a new 
census, kibdtir was reassessed in 656/1258 on a scale 
ranging from 500 dindrs to one. Thereafter the 
imposition of census and “poll-tax’’ kabéir seems 
to have become a regular procedure, at least in the 
west, as new territory submitted to the Mongols or 
was conguered by them (see e.g. Rashid al-Din, 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, ed. and tr. Quatre- 
mére, 256-7). It became something of a byword for 
Mongol oppression (see Minorsky, Piir-i Baha and 
his poems, in Iranica, Tehran 1964, 299). 

The original “animal-levy” kdbéir continued to 
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be paid by the Mongols—in Persia until the reign 
of Ghizan, who abolished it (Rashid al-Din, Ge- 
schichte Qasdn-Bldn’s, ed. Jahn, 300), The sources 
consequently sometimes use the term &abdir-i 
mawdashi for the animal-levy, in order to distinguish 
it from the poll-tax. 

Bibliography: H. F. Schurmann, Mongolian 
tributary practices of the thirteenth century, in 
HJAS, xiv (1956), 304-89; J.M.Smith, Jr., 
Mongol and nomadic taxation, in HJAS, xxx 
(1970), 46-85; I. P. Petrushevsky, Zemledie + 
agrarnie otnosheniya v. Irane XIII-XIV vwv., 
Moscow-Leningrad 1960, 360-9; G. Doerfer, Tir- 
kische und Mongolische Elemente im Newper- 
sischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 387-91; and see for 
this tax in Persia, KHarApj. 2. Persia. 

(D, O, Morcan) 

KUBILAY, Mongol Great Khan (1260-94), the 
brother and successor of Méngke [q.v.], was born in 
1215. In 1251 Méngke entrusted him with the ad- 
ministration of Northern China, and he took part 
in the subsequent war which his brother launched 
against the Sung rulers of the South. The conquest 
of the Sung was finally completed only during his 
own reign (1279), when the whole of China was again 
united under one ruler for the first time since the 
tenth century, Already in 1260 he had transferred 
the capital of the Empire from Karakorum [g.v.| to 
Peking, in Mongol Khan-Ballgh [g.v.], ie. “Khan's 
Town”, and in 1271 he proclaimed the foundation of 
the Yiian Dynasty, the twentieth of the Chinese 
Official Dynasties. His right to the Khanate was at 
first disputed by his younger brother Arlgh Béke, 
who perhaps had the stronger claim and who finally 
surrendered only in 1264; the struggle was then taken 
up by Kaydu [g.v.], who remained a thorn in Kubi- 
lay’s side during the whole of his long reign. Nor was 
Kubilay more successful in his campaigns against the 
Japanese and the Indo-Chinese or in an attempt to 
gain a foothold on the island of Java. In China he 
encouraged the propagation of Tibetan Buddhism, 
but, like most of the Great Khans, was favourably 
disposed to Islam and the Muslims; only for a time 
(during the years 1282-9), as a result of the events 
connected with the assassination of the minister 
Abmad, did the Muslims fall into disfavour with 
him. He was described by a European observer, who 
had travelled widely within his territories, the 
Venetian Marco Polo, as ‘the most puissant of men, 
in subjects, lands, and treasures, that there is on 
earth or ever was, from the time of our first father 
Adam to this day”. 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 
350-580, tr. J. A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis 
Khan, New York and London 1971, 241-315; 
Wassif, ed. Bombay, 16-23; R. Grousset, L'Empire 
des steppes, 352-90; P. Ratchnevsky, RaSid ad-Din 
tiber die Mohammedanerverfolgungen in China unter 
Qubilai, in Rashid al-Din commemoration volume 
(1318-1968), ed, J. A. Boyle and K. Jahn, Wiesba- 
den 1970, 163-80, (W. Bartuo.p -[J. A. Boyze]) 
KUBRA, Suavxu Anu ‘t-DyannAs AHMAD 8B. 

‘Umar Napj at-DIn, eponymous founder of the 
Kubraw! Sif! order, one of the major orders of 
the Mongol period in Central Asia and Khurasan, 
from which stem numerous derivative initiatic lines. 
The sobriquet of Kubr& is an abbreviation of the 
Kur’anic expression al-(4mmat al-kubrd, “the major 
disaster", a nickname Nadjm al-Din earned through 
his formidable talent in polemic and disputation. 
Born in Kh’frazm in 540/1145, he began his 
career as a scholar of hadith and Aaldm, travelling 


extensively in the cultivation of these disciplines. 
His interest in Siifism was awakened in Egypt, where 
he became a murid of Shaykh Rizbihan al-Wazzin 
al-Misri, an initiate of the Suhrawardi order. After a 
number of years in Egypt, he went to Tabriz to 
pursue his studies of kaldm, but came instead under 
the influence of a certain Baba Faradj TabrizI, who 
persuaded him definitively to abandon his concern 
with the external religious sciences and to devote 
himself fully to the Saff path. He then spent some 
time in the company of two other preceptors, 
‘Ammar b. Yasir al-Bidlisi and Isma‘ll al-Kasri, 
from both of whom he received the ritual khirka, 
before returning to Shaykh Rizbihan in Egypt. By 
then, Rizbihan evidently regarded Kubra as fully 
mature, for in about 540/r145 he sent him back to 
Kh*arazm with full authority to train and initiate 
disciples. Kubra swiftly gathered a large following, 
including a remarkable number of individuals who 
attained prominence in their own right as gnostics 
and writers on Sifism; he is, in fact, frequently 
designated as wali-turdsk, the ‘“‘manufacturer of 
saints", Among his foremost disciples were Madjd 
al-Din Baghdadi (d. 616/1219), Nadjm al-Din Daya 
Razi (d, 654/1256; author of the celebrated Safi 
compendium Mirséd al-Gbad, ed. Amin Riy&hi, 
Tehran 1352/1972; Eng. tr. Hamid Algar, The path 
of God's bondsmen from origin to return, forthcoming), 
Sa‘d al-Din Hamiya (d. 650/1252), Baba Kamal 
DjandI, Sayf al-Din Bakharzi (d. 658/1260; cf. Sa‘id 
Nafisi, Sayf al-Din Bakharzi, in Madjalla-y Danish- 
hada-i Adabiyyat, ii/4 [Tir 1334/October 1955], I-15, 
and Iradj Afshar, Sargudhasht-i Sayf al-Din Bakharsi, 
Tehran 1341/1962), and Radi al-Din ‘All Lala (d. 
642/1244). Kubra died during the Mongol conquest 
of Kh*arazm in 617/1220; according to the tradi- 
tional accounts, he refused an invitation by the 
Mongols to leave the city before they proceeded 
with their massacre of the inhabitants, and died at 
the head of a band of followers while engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat. He is reputed to have been 
buried at the site of his kAdnakah outside the city, 
and his tomb, located in what subsequently became 
known as Kéhne-Urgenj [see GurGANDy], became a 
centre of pious visitation, retaining this function even 
under Soviet rule (cf. G. P. Snesarev, Reliktt 
domusul'manskikh verovanit i obryadov u Usbekov 
Khoresma, Moscow 1969, 269, 433). 

KubrA left behind a number of brief but important 
works dominated by a concern with the analysis of 
the visionary experience. He discussed in them, for 
example, the various significances of dreams and 
visions; the degrees of luminous epiphany that are 
manifested to the mystic; the different classes of 
concept and image (khawdfir) that engage his atten- 
tion; and the nature and interrelations of man's 
“subtle centres” (/atd’i/). Most important of Kubra’s 
treatises are Fawdih al-djamaél wa-fawatih al-djalal 
(edited with an exhaustive introduction on the life 
and work of Kubra by F. Meier, Wiesbaden 1957), 
al-Usiil al“ashara and Risdlat al-hiif al-hPim min 
lawmat al-l@im (edited, together with other lesser 
treatises, by M. Molé under the title of Traités 
mineurs, in Annales Islamologiques (Cairo), iv (1963), 
1-78). In addition to these short works on the path, 
Kubr4 also embarked on a Sifi commentary on the 
Kur’4n that he was unable to complete but was 
continued after his death first by his murid Nadim 
al-Din Razi and then by another Kubrawi, ‘Ald’ 
al-Din Simnani (cf. H. Corbin, En Islam tranien, 
Paris 1972, iii, 175-6, 276 n. 90, and Siileyman Ates, 
Tsart tefsir ohulu, Ankara 1974, 539-60). 
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The line of Kubra was perpetuated by several of 
his disciples. Sayf al-Din Bakharzi established a 
well-endowed kha@nakah in Bukhara. Wakf documents 
relating to this Ahdnakah have been published by 
C.D. Cekhovit, Bukharskie dokumentl XIV »., 
Tashkent 1965); it was there that Berke Khan, fifth 
ruler of the Golden Horde, proclaimed his acceptance 
of Islam (J. Richard, La conversion de Berke et les 
débuts de Vislamisation de la Horde d'Or, in REI, 
xxxv [1967], 173-9). Badr al-Din Samarkandi, a 
murid of Bakharzi, travelled to India and established 
there a branch of the Kubrawiyya that came to be 
known as the Firdawsiyya; its most important figure 
was Abmad Yahya Manéri (d. 772/1371), author of 
widely-read Makidbat (publ. Lucknow r91t), Sa‘d 
al-Din Hamiiya established a khanakah at Bahrabiad 
in Khurdsan, the direction of which was assumed by 
his son, Sadr al-Din Ibrahim, who in 6904/1295 presi- 
ded over the conversion to Islam of Ghazin Kh4n, 
the Iikhanid ruler of Iran (cf. Rashid al-Din Fadl 
Allah, Ta*rikh-i Mubdarak-i Ghasini, ed. K. Jahn, 
London 1940, 76-80). Another murid of Sa‘d al-Din 
Hamiiya was ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi (d. 661/1263), 
author of several important treatises (published by 
Molé under the title Kitab al-Insdn al-kdmil, Tehran 
and Paris 1962). 

The most long-lived and prolific initiate line 
deriving from Nadjm al-Din Kubra was probably 
that descending by way of Radi al-Din ‘All Lala and 
two further links of the chain to ‘Ala? al-Dawla 
Simn4ni. Simn4ni further elaborated the analysis of 
the Jafa?if and also formulated a critique of Ibn 
*Arabi's doctrine of wahdat al-wudjaid that was to 
have much influence on Indian Nakshbandi circles 
(see H. Landolt's introduction to Mukdlabat-i ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Isfar@int wa SAl@ al-Dawla Simndéni, 
Tehran and Paris 1972, for a copious bibliography 
on Simnani), ‘Ali Hamadant, a murid successively of 
two of SimnAni’s followers, Taki al-Din Akbi and 
Mahmiid Mazdak4nl, introduced the Kubrawi order 
to Badakhshan and Kashmir. He died in 786/1385, 
and is variously reputed to have been buried in 
Khuttalan (present-day Kulib, Tadzhik SSR) [see 
Kuurtravan] and Srinagar (J. K. Teufel, Eine Lebens- 
beschreibung des Scheichs ‘Ali-i Hamadani, Leiden 
1962; Sayyida Ashraf Zafar, Amiri Kabir Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadani, Lahore 1972). He designated him- 
self as a “second ‘Ali, and although the branch of 
the Kubrawi order he introduced to Kashmir remains 
purely Sunnf to the present day, it is not surprising 
that various descendants of Hamadin! came to adopt 
Shi‘ism. Ishak al-Khuttalinf, successor of ‘AI 
Hamadini, was murdered by emissaries of the 
Timirid ruler Shahrukh in about 826/1423, but 
before dying appointed as his successor Mubammad 
Nirbakhsh. The majority of Khuttalani’s followers 
accepted Nirbakhsh, but a minority gave their 
loyalty to ‘Abd Allah Barzishabad! instead. This 
schism gave rise to two separate derivatives of the 
Kubrawiyya, each with its own name, but having in 
common an adoption of Shi‘ism. One was the 
Nirbakhshiyya, that survived in Iran into the 
Safawid period; the other came to acquire, at a date 
and in a fashion unknown, the designation of Dhahab- 
biyya, and has survived down to the present in Iran, 
where its chief centre is Shiraz (cf. R, Gramlich, 
Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens, in AfKM, 
xxvi/x (1965), 14-26). 

The latter history of the Kubrawiyya in its Central 
Asian homeland is not well-known. It is probable 
that it was almost universally displaced, even in 
KhYarazm, by the Nakshbandiyya from the early 


oth/rsth century onwards, The small town of Saktari 
near Bukhara remained, however, an active centre 
of the Kubrawiyya until at least the early rrth/17th 
century (for a list of works produced by the shaykhs 
of Saktari, see A, A. Semenov, Sobranie vostoénigh 
rukopisei Akademii Nauk Usbekskoi SSR, Tashkent 
1955, iii, 327-8); and at some point the Kubrawiyya 
spread eastwards from Central Asia into the Muslim 
regions of China (cf. Muhammad Tawadu‘, al-Islam 
wa 'l-Sin, Cairo 1364/1945, 112). 

Finally, there are traces of the Kubrawiyya in 
Turkey—a Kubrawi ghaykh by the name of Mustafa 
Dede is recorded to have fought in the ranks of the 
army that conquered Istanbul (Ayvansara*I, Hadifat 
a-djewami*, Istanbul 1281/1861, ii, 261)—but no 
lasting implantation of the order appears to have 
taken place either in Turkey or the Arab lands. Only 
a nominal existence of the Kubrawiyya persisted in 
the western Islamic world as one of the multiple 
secondary affiliations professed by Nakshbandis of 
the Mudjaddidi-Khilidi line (cf. Muhammad As‘ad 
al-Irbill, al-Risdla al-as‘adiyya fi 'l-tarika al-‘aliyya, 
Istanbul 1343/1924, 29). 

Bibliography: (in addition to that contained 
in the text): Meier’s introduction to his edition of 
the Faw@ ih al-djamal contains a comprehensive 
listing of all sources on the life and work of Kubra. 
See also Kamal al-Din al-Hariri, Tibyan wasd?il 
al-hak@ik wa-saldsil al-jar@ik, ms. Ibrahim Efendi 
(Sileymaniye) 430, iii, ff. 79b-84a; Molé, Les 
Kubrawiya entre Sunnisme et Shi’isme aux huitidme 
et neuvidme sidcles de ! Hégire, in REI, xxix (1961), 
61-142 (a pioneering study, despite excessive 
emphasis on allegedly proto-ShiT elements in the 
early Kubrawiyya; cf. Algar, Some observations on 
religion in Safavid Persia, in Iranian Studies, vii/1-2 
(winter-spring 1974], 287-90); Ye. E. Bertel’s, 
Cetverostishiva Sheikha Nadim ad-Dina Kubra, 
in Sufism i sufiiskaya literatura, Moscow 1965, 
324-8; Corbin, L’Homme de lumiére dans le soufisme 
ivanien, Paris 1971, 95-148; J. S. Trimingham, 
The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 55-8. 

(H. Atcar) 

KUBRUS, modern Turkish Kibris, Greek K&pros 
(etymologically derived probably from the word for 
“copper’’), in western languages Cyprus, is the 
largest island in the Eastern Mediterranean, with a 
surface area of 9,251 km*, The nearest distance to 
the mainland is from Cape Kormakiti in the north 
to Anamur on the southern coast of Turkey, 71 km, 
The distance to the Syrian coast between Cape 
Andreas and Ra’s ibn Khan north of al-Ladhikiyya 
{g.v.] is 98 km. The distance to Crete (Arabic Ikritish 
[g.v.] is about 553 km. The island consists of two 
mountain ranges, Kyrenia-Karpass rising to 1,019 m. 
altitude in the north, and Troodos rising up to 
1.952 m. in the south-west. In between lies a plain, 
the Mesaoria (Turkish Mesarya, Mesalya), which 
supports most of the island’s agriculture, although 
its rainfall is marginal and the percentage of irrigated 
land is not large. Agriculture continues to be the 
mainstay of the economy. Copper has been mined 
since before 3,000 B.C., but its known veins, like 
those of other minerals (iron pyrites), are near ex- 
haustion. Non-metal minerals are available in ex- 
portable quantities, ¢.g. asbestos. Refining of salt is 
still revenue-producing; it is being extracted from 
salt lakes in the low lands near Limassol and Larnaca 
(old names Les Salines, Turkish Tuzla). 

The geopolitical situation of Cyprus within the 
spheres of the ancient civilisations of the Near East 
explains why the island has always played a certain 
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role in history, although its importance has sometimes 
been overrated. Lying on the main sea routes of the 
Levant, within striking distance of the mainland, the 
island has always been in a dependent position to 
any of the surrounding big powers; political in- 
dependence has rarely been attained (see below, 
Lusignan period). 


1. Byzantium and Islam (632-1192). 

Cyprus’ history in antiquity will not be dealt with 
here, When the expansion of Islam began, the island 
was a province of the Byzantine Empire, with its 
capital at Constantia, ancient Salamis, Since 431 
(Council of Ephesus) the Orthodox Church of Cyprus 
has been autocephalous under an archbishop who 
ranks immediately behind the four great patriarchs. 
The church has moulded the island into a social, 
religious and cultural unit. The old and strong 
links between clergy and people have created a 
sense of social solidarity, which has remained charac- 
teristic for the history of the Orthodox Greek popula- 
tion of the island during the succession periods of 
foreign dominations. Cyprus’s important cities at 
this time were: Salamis-Constantia, Citium (near 
Larnaca), Curium (near Episkopi), Tamassus (Nea) 
Paphos, Neapolis (Nemesos) (= Limassol), Amathos, 
Arsinoe (Marium) (=: Chrysokhou), Lapithos, Kar- 
pasia (Near Rhizo karpaso), Chytri (= Kythrea), 
Tremithus, Soli, Kerynia and Ledrae or Leukosia 
(= Nicosia). 

It was after the reign of Heraclius (610-41) that 
Cyprus began to be invaded by the Arabs. According 
to a Greek writer, a raiding party under the caliph 
Abii Bakr appeared on the island in 632, which is not 
very probable. In 647 (648, 649 ?) Mu“awiya, governor 
of Syria, organised an expedition against the island, 
which was in fact the first large-scale maritime 
enterprise of the Arabs in the Mediterranean (cf. 
Baladhurl, tr. Hitti, i, 235 ff., 432 £.). His fleet of 
17,000 sail, commanded by ‘Abd Allah b. Kays, 
landed the Arab forces at Constantia. The city was 
besieged, surrendered and sacked. The whole island 
was overrun. Cyprus was compelled to pay a tribute 
of 7,000-7,200 goldpieces, to be paid annually to 
the governor at Damascus, a sum equal to the is- 
land's tribute to the Byzantine treasury. This seems 
to indicate a form of joint-rule over the island by 
the Emperor and the caliph. It was during this raid 
that Umm Haram, wife of ‘Ubdda b. al-Samit, a 
relation of the Prophet, died and was buried near 
Larnaca. On that site was to be erected the most 
venerated shrine of the Muslims of Cyprus, the Hala 
Sultan Tekke. A second raid was organised by 
Mu‘awiya in 33/653-4 led by Abu ‘l-Anwir. Lapithos 
was sacked, and a force of 12,000 occupied the island 
permanently till the caliph Yazid (680-3) withdrew it. 
The tributary relationship with the caliph at Damas- 
cus lasted till the time of caliph al-Mansiir (754-75), 
it seems. 

The peace treaty concluded between Constantine 
IV and ‘Abd al-Malik in 685 and renewed in 688-9 
with Justinian I] provided for the division of the 
revenues of Armenia, Iberia and Cyprus. The last- 
mentioned emperor decided to transplant the Ortho- 
dox population of Cyprus to the south coast of the 
sea of Marmara near ancient Cyzicus, where the city 
of Nova Justiniana (Justinianopolis) was founded for 
the archbishop of Cyprus and his flock. (This town's 
name still figures in the title of the head of the 
church of Cyprus. This exile of the Cypriots lasted 
till 698, when the island became resettled by its old 
inhabitants, and also by those who had gone to 


Muslim Syria.) For two-and-a-half centuries longer, 
there persisted the intermediate status of Cyprus 
between the Roman Emperor and the caliph. The 
island was normally used as a base for Arab maritime 
actions against Asia Minor. 

In 747 a fleet from Alexandria was destroyed by 
a Byzantine force commanded by the admiral of the 
Cibyrrhaeote Theme. Raids and attacks followed each 
other in 772, 790 and 806 under command of the 
‘Abbasid governor in Syria, Humayd. The island 
nevertheless remained a part of the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Emperor Basil I (867-86) reorganised 
its administration temporarily into a theme, the 
general Alexius being governor. The tribute to the 
caliph was continued (cf. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Thematibus, Bonn ed., 40). Cyprus served 
as a base during the campaign of Himerius against 
the Arabs in Crete (see 1xRIq1$H] in 902. In or1-12 
an Arab force under Dimyana occupied the island 
for four months. Byzantine authority was restored 
after the recovery of Crete in 963. After ca, 963, 
Cyprus was hardly ever more troubled by Arab 
invasions, and was able to restore its economy. 
Evidence for the island’s renewed florescence is the 
new foundation of the main cities, old sites on the sea 
coast being abandoned, In 1042-3 and in 1092 revolts 
against the Emperor Alexius Comnenus occurred. 

Towards the end of that century, Cyrpus became 
a base for operations of Byzantine land and sea 
forces, sometimes in combination with those of the 
Crusaders {in particular, Raymond de St. Gilles, 
Count of Toulouse, and his successors at Tripoli). 
Scanty evidence for the interior history of Cyprus in 
this period points to maladministration and the 
economic draining of the island's resources by the 
Byzantine government, The source of Nicolas 
Mouzalon, one-time archbishop of Cyprus, must, 
however, be considered suspect because of prejudice 
against the emperor. The first half of the 12th century 
left Cyprus in peace. Pilgrim traffic passed through 
it as usual, and relations with Muslim powers were 
correct. The amir of Beirut and many inhabitants 
of that city found refuge on Cyprus when Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, captured it on 13 May 1110, 
The first Maronites probably settled on the island 
around this time. Inhabitants of Tell Hamdan in 
Little Armenia were removed to Cyprus by the 
Emperor John If Comnenus (Caloioannes) (Ibn al- 
KalinisI, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, The Damascus chronicle 
of the Crusades, London 1932, 241). In 1148 Manuel 
Comnenus extended the commercial privileges of the 
Venetians to Crete and Cyprus. This marked the 
beginning of the Latin penetration. 

In 1155 or 1156 the Crusader Renaud of ChAtillon, 
in co-operation with Thoros II] (1145-68) of Little 
Armenia (Armeno-Cilicia), launched an expedition 
against Cyprus and put the Byzantine authorities 
(the Duke John Comnenus) out of action. Cyprus 
suffered badly, and had to pay ransom for hostages 
from among principal members of the clergy and 
the lay population. 

In 553/1158 a fleet from Egypt raided Cyprus, and 
in 1161 pirates equipped by Raymond III of Antioch, 
Count of Tripoli, raided Cyprus and the coast of 
Cilicia. The last period of Byzantine dominion over 
Cyprus was the rule of Isaac Ducas Comnenus, the 
self-styled Emperor of Cyprus from 1185 to rrg1, 
who was able with support of the Norman King 
William II to defeat an expedition sent by the 
Emperor Isaac II Angelus against him and to rule 
till he was dethroned by Richard the Lion Heart 
in 1191. 
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King Richard's fleet ran into heavy weather on 
its way to the Holy Land. The ship carrying his 
sister Joanna and his bride Berengaria, daughter of 
the King of Navarre, sought shelter in the port of 
Limassol. Isaac tried to take the ladies hostage, but 
Richard appeared on 6 May 1191 and landed in 
force on Cyprus. Having been joined by Crusader 
lords from Syria, among whom were Guy de Lusignan, 
a claimant to the crown of Jerusalem, Richard, after 
failure of a peaceful settlement, opened war against 
Isaac and defeated his forces. Isaac surrendered at 
the end of May r191. The people of Cyprus delivered 
half of their possessions to the King of England, who 
confirmed the laws and institutions as granted to 
Cyprus by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Frankish 
garrisons took the place of the Greek ones, and two 
English gentlemen were appointed as justiciars and 
sheriffs to administer the island. It was to serve as 
the base to provision the Crusaders in Syria, and the 
island became essential for the operations of the 
Franks in the Holy Land during the next century, 
after Saladin had almost destroyed the Latin's 
position there at Hattin (1187). 


2. The Frankish period (1192-1571) 

(a) The rule of the House of Lusignan 
(1192-1489). —The King of England sold the island 
in July 1191 to the Knights of the Temple. During 
their rule, a rebellion broke out which was sup- 
pressed at great cost. In May rr92 King Richard 
resold Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan, husband to the 
heiress of the crown of Jerusalem. The Byzantine 
Emperor could only raise a protest on the diplomatic 
level. 

Aimery de Lusignan succeeded his brother as lord 
of Cyprus (1194-1205). He continued the feudal 
organisation, granting fiefs to many Latin nobles and 
founding an extensive private domain. The state 
acquired its administrative institutions, and the 
castles of St. Hilarion (Dieu d'amour”), Kyrenia 
(Cérines) and Buffavento were built. By Papal bulls 
of 20 February and 13 December 1196 a Latin 
hierarchy was installed under the archdiocese of 
Nicosia, with three suffragans, as a parallel to the 
Latin feudal institution. In 1197 Aimery acquired the 
title of King, holding his dominion from the Emperor 
Henry VI with Papal assent. In the same year, the 
Syrian Crusader barons elected him King of Jerusalem 
in Acre. This personal union was restored under King 
Hugh III (1267-84) of Lusignan in 1269, to remain as 
a honorific title of the Kings of Cyprus after 1291. 
A third royal title was collected by the Lusignans, 
that of Armenia in 1368—again an empty title 
without land. 

The new kingdom kept the peace with the Muslim 
powers in Syria till the 5th Crusade (1228-9). The 
Cypriots also participated in the expedition to 
Damietta of 1219-21. During the Seventh Crusade, 
the King of France, St. Louis, used the island as his 
support base in the campaign against Egypt, when 
Damietta was again taken in 1249, and both Kings 
entered the town triumphantly together. The Kings 
of Cyprus remained involved in the Crusaders’ wars 
till the end. In 1269 Hugh II] became King of 
Jerusalem, but could not establish his authority 
over the unruly Crusader barons of Syria, Cyprus 
and the maritime republics of Italy. He withdrew 
from Acre in 1276, and when that town fell to the 
Mamliks in 1291, Cyprus became the last refuge 
for the Christians fleeing from Syria. This new 
position in the Levant was of advantage to Cyprus. 

The 14th century was the great period of the king- 


dom of the Lusignan “Kings of Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem". Its legal foundation was the purest feudal 
constitution ever to come about in mediaeval times, 
involving an elected monarchy controlled by the 
feudal nobility. The latter had as instruments of 
their policy the Haute Cour (Cour des Liges) with all 
executive, legislative and judicial power, as the only 
organ entitled to establish the rightful succession to 
the throne. The King was its president, and he had 
to convene the Haute Cour, but the continuity of 
the dynasty ensured the strong and dominating 
position of the monarch versus the Latin nobility, 

The royal administration was directed by the 
sénéchal, chambellan, chancellier and Grand Baiili for 
civil affairs, and the connétable, maréchal, Grand 
Turcoplier (commander of light cavalry) and an 
admiral for military affairs. The two main cities of 
Nicosia and Famagusta were administered by 2 
viscounts assisted by mactasibs (mahtescps). 

The King, together with the Crusader aristocracy of 
baronial families of French origin (d'Ibelin, de Norés, 
ete.) and a smaller group of Frankish citizens, formed 
a small ruling class. The second element of Cyprus 
society formed the foreign merchants communities 
living in privileged, extraterritorial fondachi, Italians 
from Genoa and Venice, Catalans and Provengals. 

The native Orthodox Greek-speaking people 
formed on the whole a class of subjects, ruled and 
exploited like slaves and serfs, parici and perperiarii. 
Personally free were the Greek Jefteri or Francomati. 
The division between native Greeks and foreign 
Franks became strengthened by the existence of two 
churches. In 1196 King Aimery installed a Roman 
Catholic (Latin) hierarchy at the side of the 
Orthodox one. By 1260 Pope Alexander IV issued 
the Constitutio Cypria confirming the supremacy of 
the Latins over the Greeks. The Latin archbishop 
solely remained as metropolitan of both hierarchies. 
However, the Orthodox clergy managed to subsist as 
a church organisation conserving the Greek ethnicity 
of its flock. 

The Lusignan period was the first in which the 
island's produce and taxation became spent in and 
for the land itself. This alone must be considered a 
major cause of its economic growth, Next to that was 
the island's position as a transit trading station for the 
East-West trade, the échelle du Levant par excellence 
after the disappearance of the Crusader states. 
Famagusta developed into a commercial centre con- 
necting Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona and 
Montpellier with Alexandria, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
through to the Persian Gulf, with South and East 
Asia. 

King Henry I (1285-1324) had to direct the influx 
of the refugees from Syria and Palestine after the 
fall of Acre (1291) and the settlement of the Syrian 
Crusader barons and merchants. In 1343 a Holy 
League between the Pope, Venice, the Knights of 
St. John at Rhodes and Cyprus was instituted 
against the emerging sea power of the amirs of Aydin 
{g-v.] in Anatolia. Smyrna was occupied on 28 
October 1344. Otherwise, peaceful commercial re- 
lations were maintained with Mamlik Egypt and 
the southern Anatolian coastlands. King Peter I 
(x359-69) revived the ideal of a crusade against 
Islam. In 1361 Gorhigos (Kizkalesi) was annexed 
and Antalya [g.v.] was captured from the Turkman 
Amir Hamidoghlu Mehmed Bey, A European tour of 
the King, now styled athleta Christi by Pope Urban V, 
prepared for a Crusade: Venice, Cyprus and the 
Knights of St. John collected 10,000 troops trans- 
ported in a fleet of rr5 sail at Rhodes, 
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In October 1365 Alexandria was temporarily 
occupied, but the commercial interests of Venice and 
Genoa stopped any further confrontation with Mam- 
lik power. These two merchant republics were to 
dominate Cyprus’s politics in the last century of its 
independent existence. At first, it was Genoa which 
gained the upper hand in the competition with 
Venice. In 1372 the Genoese Podesta (in Famagusta) 
defeated the Venetian Bailo, whose party received 
support from the Greek Cypriots. A Genoese force 
invaded Famagusta and Nicosia. In October 1374, a 
treaty was concluded which assured Genoa complete 
economic hegemony on Cyprus for 90 years. The 
Maona Cypri was the private mercantile organisation 
of Genoese bankers established at Famagusta. The 
King of Cyprus had to cede the town as a guarantee 
for the payment of reparations amounting to 
2,146,400 florins and the yearly tribute to Genoa 
of 40,000 florins, 

The next blow to Cyprus’s independence was an 
invasion by the Mamlik Sultan Barsbay [q.v.]. On 
7 July 1426, King Janus (1398-1432) and his army 
were defeated near Khirokitia, and Nicosia was 
plundered. The King was set free on the condition 
of becoming a vassal, paving 200,000 florins’ ransom 
and a yearly tribute of 8,000 florins. After this in- 
vasion, the island's economy began to decline. Social 
unrest within the Greek population worsened the 
situation. In 1448 Gorhigos fell under control of the 
Karaman amirate [see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI]. Cyprus 
lost her last continental interest. 

When in 1458 Charlotte, the daughter of King 
John Il, came to the throne, her half-brother James 
the Bastard (1440-73) disputed the succession. He 
applied to the Mamlik sultan for support. In 1460, 
with the aid of Mamiik auxiliaries, James II defeated 
the legitimist opposition and took the last stronghold 
of the Queen, Kyrenia, and the Genoese held Fama- 
gusta in 1464. To defend himself against a Genoese 
counter-attack, James II enlisted Venice as an ally, 
and chose a Venetian subject, Caterina Cornaro (d. 
1510) as his Queen in 1472; after his death (1473), 
she was to rule as the last monarch of independent 
Cyprus till 1489. During her reign, Venice installed a 
virtual protectorate. A Venetian garrison and two 
Venetian counsellors to the Queen were not con- 
sidered enough by the Venetian government to safe- 

the island from the Ottoman Turks’ expansion. 
In 1488 an Ottoman fleet appeared before Fama- 
gusta. On 26 February 1489, Queen Caterina ab- 
dicated in Famagusta, and the Venetian Capitan 
Generale da Mar, Francesco Priuli, took over the 
government of the island. 

Thus it was Christian Venice that ended the last 
of the Crusader states in the East. The Signory of 
Venice duly notified and offered justification of the 
take-over to the Sultan Ka’it Bay [g.v.] in Cairo, 
and the envoy carried with him presents and 16,000 
ducats, being the tribute for 2 years. The Sultan 
thereupon agreed to the transfer of the Kingdom of 
Cyprus to Venice (February 1490). 

(b) Venetian rule (1489-1571). — With the 
acquisition of Cyprus, the commercial “colonial” 
empire of Venice reached its greatest dimensions. 
The new possession was reorganised. The centralised 
government, the Rettori, consisted of the Luogotenente 
and two counsellors. Venetian nobles elected for 
a two years’ tenure, controlled the finances and 
administration, and resided at Nicosia. A quad- 
rennial census was instituted, the first reliable 
population data of Cyprus’s history. The governor 
of Famagusta, the Capitan del Regno di Cipré, acted 


as commander-in-chief of the army and the fortresses 
in peace-time, and had a share in the civil administra- 
tion, In time of war or menace, a proveditor-general 
was elected for two years to command. From the 
period of the Lusignan rule, two offices were retained 
only, the viscounties of Famagusta and Nicosia being 
reserved for Cypriots, A Great Council replaced the 
Haute Cour, but did not leave any real power to the 
Frankish baronage, by now a commingling of military 
adventurers from all over the Mediterranean world, 

On the whole, Venetian administration was in- 
efficient and corrupt. It estranged the local Latin 
ruling class and did not manage to gain the loyalty 
of the Greek population. The island remained a 
colony and a military base only for the Venetians, 
and one inadequately manned at that. The economy 
continued its decline, aggravated by natural dis- 
asters in the course of the century. The burden of the 
tribute to the Mamlik sultans remained till 1517, 
when it became payable to the Ottoman sultan at 
Istanbul, The monopolistic exploitation of the is- 
land's resources did not encourage local enterprise. 
Apart from salt and grain, cotton, cultivated since 
the early r4th century, now became the major source 
of revenue, replacing sugar cane. Various forms of 
taxation pressed hard upon the labouring population. 
A conspiracy against Venice in 1562, led by a Greek, 
one Jacob Diassorin, was suppressed, Its dangerous 
aspect was that the rebels had made contact with the 
Ottomans, The Venetians now modernised the is- 
land's defences, and three fortresses, those of Kyrenia, 
Nicosia and Famagusta, were to be the sole defensible 
places; old fortifications like St. Hilarion, Buffavento 
and Kantara were dismantled by 1567. 

The Ottoman threat hovered over Cyprus during 
the rule of Venice, and in the years following the 
Ottoman-Venetian peace treaty of 1540 (cf. texts 
ed. by Bonelli, Lehmann and Bombaci), pressure 
increased. The admiral Piydle Pasha promoted the 
continuation of a naval policy aimed at annexing 
the Latin-held islands in the Levant seas on the 
routes of Ottoman communications; Chios and 
Cyprus, the principal among them, were both already 
tributary to the Porte, In the end, the pro-Venetian 
peace party at the Porte, Sokollu Mehmed Pagsha's, 
gave in to the war party, and the attack on Cyprus 
was decided for the early spring 1570. Joseph Nasi, 
alias Don Juan Micas, seems to have been im- 
plicated here, 

Selim I1 (1566-74) issued his orders for war in 
1568. A fetwa by the sheykh iil-Islim provided a 
justification for breaking the peace (cf. text in 
Petewl, i, 386-7, tr. in d’Ohsson, Tableau, ed. 1824, 
v, 73 £. = GOR, iii, 566 {.). Preparations continued 
during 1569. On 28 March 1570 the Ottoman envoy 
Kubad formally handed to the Senate and the Doge 
Sultan Selim II’s demand for the cession of Cyprus, 
which was refused. In the meantime, Lala Mustafa 
Pasha, the fifth vizier (g.v.] was appointed serdar, 
and Piyale Pasha, the third vizier [g.v.], was made 
commander of a fleet of 80 galleys and 30 galliots, 
followed by ‘Ali Pasha with troops, munitions and 
materials for the land campaign. 

On 3 July 1570 the Ottoman fleet appeared before 
Larnaca (Les Salines). A Holy League created by 
Pope Pius V, Spain and Venice failed to organise a 
timely counterattack. The Venetian commander, the 
Luogotenente Nicolo Dandolo, had to limit himself to 
the defence of the fortress towns. On 25 July 1570 
the siege of Nicosia began, and ended on 9 September 
when the city was taken by storm. Kyrenia capit- 
ulated without a fight 5 days later. The population 
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in the countryside seems not to have opposed the 
invaders at all. The fortress city of Famagusta still 
held out. The Ottomans began the siege in September 
1570. The fleet of the Holy League never came nearer 
than Castelorizo island, and only smal] Venetian 
reinforcements reached Famagusta in January 1571. 
The new season of war began in the middle of April 
1571, when work on the siege trenches and mines 
was begun in earnest. Heavy bombardments, mining 
and ensuing man-to-man fighting exacted a heavy 
toll (50-80,000 on the Turkish side, out of a force 
totalling 250,000 or more). Marc Antonio Bragadin 
surrendered on 1 August upon condition of a free 
withdrawal of troops with their dependents. Lala 
Mustafa Pasha did not, however, keep to the treaty 
of surrender in the end, and the Venetian commander 
and many of his staff were massacred. 


3. Ottoman Rule (1571-1878). 

By a treaty of 7 March 1573 Venice formally ceded 
Cyprus to the Ottoman Sultan and agreed to pay a 
war indemnity of 300,000 ducats. 

Already, by an imperial order of 9 September issued 
by the serdar Lala Mustafa Pagha after the capture 
of Nicosia, Cyprus had been made an eydlet or 
beglerbegilik, with Muzaffar Pasha as the first Otto- 
man governor. Next to the beglerbegi were appointed, 
as usual, a chief kadi of the province and a defterdar, 
The new province comprised eight sandjaks: merkez 
or Nicosia (Lefkogha), and on the mainland Iéel, 
Sis, ‘Ala’iyye (Alanya), Tarsis, Tarablus and Shim 
(till 1573) (all with the fimdr system), and Kyrenia, 
Paphos (Baf) and Famagusta (Magosha) (with 
sdlydne (q.v.]). Apart from the main towns, there 
were, according to the 1572 fahrir, 905 inhabited 
and 76 desolate villages. 

Population numbers of Ottoman Cyprus fluctuated 
greatly; from the 18th century many observers in- 
dicated + 80,000, but some observers 200,000, both 
figures contrasting with the census result of 1572 
which produced + 85,000 taxable heads of family 
(khane). Ewliya Celebi indicated 30,000 Moslems and 
150,000 infidels in around 1670-5. Probably the 
reports of the depletion of the island in the first 
centuries of Ottoman rule have been exaggerated. 
The first census after the British occupation in 1881 
showed a total population of 185,630. 

The organisation of the new province was based 
on a new survey of population and revenue, fahrir, 
ordered by a ferman of 19 Djumada II 979/9 October 
1571 to the newly-appointed beglerbegi Sinn Pasha. 
This survey is recorded in the defter-i mufassal-i 
Kibrus dated 18 October 1572 (Ankara tapu ve 
kadastro arsivi, Old records No. 506/64). Govern- 
ment was to be according to Islamic and Ottoman 
law. A major change was the grant of miri lands in 
usufruct to the native farmers, who were freed from 
serfdom, the feudal system being abolished. The 
amount of djizya (= kharddj) [9.v.] was one gold 
piece per head of family. In the other forms of 
taxation, the Ottoman government also exercised 
moderation and prejuced a favourable change in 
respect to Venetian and Lusignan policy. 

The abolition of the méte du sel, for instance, re- 
sulted in a sharp decrease of revenue, though produc- 
tion of salt was not reduced (Inalcik, Ottoman policy 
+++ [see Bibl.], 60f.), Forced labour was abolished 
in practice as well. From 45% to 67% of taxes 
were levied in kind, as elsewhere in the Ottoman 
cle wo djizya and ispendje [g.vv.] were paid 


A squadron of galleys was stationed at Famagusta 
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and Kyrenia, Ottoman troops garrisoned on the 
island numbered 3,779 including 1,000 Janissaries, 
established in Nicosia, Limasol, Paphos, Famagusta 
and Kyrenia. A great number of Anatolian Turks 
from the regions of Konya, Karamin, Nigde, I¢el, 
Alanya, Antalya, Menteshe and Defiizli were settled 
on the island as so-called stirgiin (cf. Barkan, in 
IFM, xi [1949-50], xv [1955], ferman of Djumada I 
980/21 September 1571 to the Kddis of Karam4n, 
Anadolu and Dhulkadriyye; see Muhimme defteri, 19, 
Pp. 334-7, no. 669, publ. in idid., 552-3). In total, 
1689 families immigrated by 1572, mainly farmers. 
In 1581 8,000 families were registered as immigrants 
(MD 43, ef. C. Orhonlu, art. in Kuebris ftethikleri 
kongresi (see Bibl.], 99-103). Conversion of Latin and 
Greek Christians added little to the number of 
Muslim “Turkish” population, amounting to only 
about 400, 

A major contribution to the welfare of the native 
Greek population was the Ottoman decision to 
abolish the Roman Catholic hierarchy and to restore 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus under its archbishop. 
This prelate was made representative of his com- 
munity vis-a-vis the Ottoman government as the 
Ethnarch or head of the Greek community. It meant 
an increasing degree of autonomy for the Orthodox 
Greek population under its own chosen leaders, and 
the relatively unhindered development of its own 
cultural tradition into modern times. This privileged 
status of the Greek population, together with the new 
dominating but smaller group of Turkish Muslims on 
Cyprus, was to form the basic situation of the Cypriots 
down to modern times. The Latin element entirely 
lost its former status. It survived only in small 
numbers, profiting from diplomatic protection within 
the framework of the Capitulations system [see 
IMTIYAZAT], 

Ottoman possession of the island was not seriously 
threatened after 1571. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
organised a raid on Famagusta in 1607 at the time 
of his grand oriental scheme involving Fakhr al-Din 
(q.v.], amir of the Druzes, and the rebel Djanbulat 
SAli Pasha [¢.v.). The Veneto-Ottoman war of 
Candia (1645-69) did not have any great effect on 
Cyprus. In the 17th and 18th centuries, Cyprus was 
still an important centre of Levant trade, cotton 
and salt being valuable commodities. Consuls of 
Venice, France, of the Dutch Republic (since 1613) 
and of England resided at Larnaca, the factory 
(iskele [g.v. in Suppl.}) of the island. The consuls 
and their national groups of foreign residents some- 
times played an important political as well as a 
commercial role on the island, especially in times of 
rebellion. 

The importance of Cyprus decreased after the 
conquest of Crete was completed in 1669. At that 
time, the beglerbegilik was incorporated into the 
province of the Kapuddn Pasha, who sent a deputy- 
governor, the miisellim. The role of the Orthodox 
hierarchy in the administration increased at the same 
time. Strife among the Ottoman notables of Nicosia 
led to armed conflict, which in its turn caused the 
Porte to interfere by sending troops repeatedly. 
Cifutoghlu Ahmed Pasha at last succeeded in defeat- 
ing the rebels and executing their leader Boyadjl 
Mehmed Agha in ca. 1690. In 1703 Cyprus was 
transformed into a khdss domain of the Grand 
Vizier. The government was now exercised by a 
muhassil (tahsildar) in the name of the latter, who 
was a farmer of taxes at the same time. The frequent 
change of these functionaries, as elsewhere, led to 
overburdening by taxation. In 1745 Cyprus once 
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again became an independent province under its 
own pasha for a few years, Abad Bekir Pasha (1746-8) 
exercised his charge satisfactorily, bequeathing to 
the island an aqueduct serving Larnaca, the harbour 
and passing ships (wakfiyya of 12 Rabi‘ I 1161/ 
12 March 1748, in Luke, Cyprus, 69-74). 

In 1754 a khatt-i humayan was issued at the request 
of the Archbishop and suffragans to fix the amount 
of the kharddj together with the ma‘ishet and nusil 
taxes at 214 piastres per head on 10,066 assessments. 
The bishops acquired the status of Kodjabasht (Gr. 
demogeron), responsible for the peace and the pay- 
ment of taxes by the Greek subject population. In 
1764 Cil ‘Othman Agha, muhassil of the Grand Vizier 
and a miiltezim, doubled the kharddj on Christians 
and Muslims alike, who rose in revolt and killed him. 
The revolt lasted till August 1766. Cyprus suffered 
the depredations of the Russian fleet after the 
destruction of the Ottoman one (Ceshme 5-7 July 
1770) till 1774. From 1777 to 1783 Hadjdji ‘Abd 
wl-Baki Agha was muhassil. By this time, the actual 
administration and levying of taxes was shared 
between the Ottoman administrator and the Arch- 
bishop and bishops, who employed the Greek 
“Dragoman of the Saray’ as their agent also, In 
1804 a revolt of the Turkish troops broke out against 
the Archbishop and the dragoman HAdjdjf Georgiakis 
Kornesios (executed in 1809), and this lasted till 1805. 

The Greek Cypriots contributed little to the Greek 
War of Independence (1821-9). The little involve 
ment there was (1821) gave the miisellim the pretext 
for, firstly, a general disarmament of all Christians. 
Then the leading personalities were arrested and put 
to death in July 1821, among them the Archbishop 
Kyprianos (1810-21) and three bishops. After the 
massacre there followed a partial confiscation of the 
possessions of the victims and of the churches and 
monasteries on the islands, although much was 
restored later. The Christians living within the 
fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta and other towns 
were ordered to remove themselves to the outside, a 
situation which has remained. The archbishops never 
recovered their powerful pre-1821 position. The 
Greek Kingdom was recognised by the Porte in 1820, 
and this caused the beginning of nationalist aspira- 
tions of enosis amongst the Greek Cypriots. The 
overtaxation of the island’s resources continued to 
frustrate a fundamental improvement of its economy, 
and revolts by both groups of the population oc- 
curred in 1833. 

In 1838 the era of the Tangimdt [g.v.] set in. By 
1849 Cyprus was reformed as a sandjak of the 
province of the Islands of the Aegean Sea, Djeza?ir-i 
bakr-i sefid (g.v.] and administered by a millesarrif, 
assisted by a diwdn or council where Christians and 
Muslims were represented. Governors followed each 
other in quick succession. In 1861 Cyprus became an 
independent sandjak (Hill, iv, 239). The second 
tangimat decree of 1856 was applied in Cyprus, and 
the effects of reform were becoming noticeable during 
the last decades of the Ottoman administration 
(1856-78), when courts came into being. The popula- 
tion increased from ca, 100,000 in 1840 to 200,000 in 
1862, The island's economy progressed moderately, 
and Larnaca remained the principal port. The 
administrative status of Cyprus was however reduced 
again in 1868 to a sandjak in the wildyet of the 
Islands, but restored in 1870. 


4. The British Occupation 1878-1959. 


A few days before the Congress of Berlin, Great 
Britain concluded with Sultan ‘Abd iil-Hamid II 


(¢-v.] a secret Convention of Defensive Alliance in 
which she promised help to defend his empire against 
Russian encroachment. The sultan ceded Cyprus for 
occupation and administration as a “place d’armes"’. 
In an annexe of 1 July 1878 it was provided that the 
annual surplus revenue of Cyprus, assessed from the 
average of the previous 5 years, was to continue to 
be paid to the Sultan. The so-called “tribute” in 
fact never reached the Sultan, but was diverted to 
the creditors of the Ottoman Debt instead, and this 
arrangement remained in force till Sir Ronald Storrs’ 
administration in 1927. The Sultan retained his 
sovereign rights to the island and continued ap- 
pointing its miifti and sdgis. This status gave little 
incentive to the British government to develop 
Cyprus, but elementary reforms and ameliorations 
were effected. With the outbreak of the First World 
War in rorq, Great Britain annexed the island. A 
representative régime was instituted (1922), with a 
council of 18 members, comprising 9 Greeks, 3 Turks 
and 6 British officials. Any proposal for union with 
Greece, enosis, could thus be deadlocked by the 
Turco-British bloc. The repeated refusal of enosis 
created tension between Greek Cypriots and the 
British. At the Peace of Lausanne (1923), Turkey 
formally renounced all claims to Cyprus. In 1925 
Cyprus became a British crown colony. 

A small number of Turks, however, opted for the 
Turkish nationality and left, The first great conflict 
between Greeks and British broke in 1931 during 
Sir Ronald Storrs’ tenure as governor. A state of 
emergency was proclaimed, Military government re- 
mained till after World War Il. Already in 1941, 
however, political parties were permitted again: a 
communist party A.K,E.L., a Greek nationalist party 
K.E,K., and a Turkish party. Trade Unions came 
about mainly under communist leadership. Municipal 
elections were held in 1943, After 1945 the British 
government did not consider any change of status for 
Cyprus. In 1950 Greek Cypriot nationalists organised 
a plebiscite among Greek Cypriots, and 96 % voted 
for enosis. The young Bishop of Kition, Michael 
Mouskos, was the organiser of this demonstration. 
On 18 October 1950 he was elected the “Most 
Blessed and Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
Justiniana and ajl Cyprus" under the name Makarios 
IIL (x919-77). In 1954 a Cyprus-born Greek officer, 
George Grivas, began organising an anti-British 
guerrilla organisation, E.O.K.A. The British govern- 
ment devised a new constitution for the colony 
without giving any hopes for independence. In early 
1955 the first discussion of the Cyprus problem in 
the U.N.O. failed to have a pro-Greek result. Soon 
afterwards guerrilla warfare by E.O.K.A. began. In 
July ros5 the British Premier Sir Anthony Eden 
held the first tripartite talks on the question, with 
Greece and Turkey, the latter also invited to have 
a say as an ally of N.A.T.O. Turkey's point of view 
was maintenance of the status quo as a guarantee 
against enosis. The leader of the Greek Cypriots, 
Archbishop Makarios III, protested against discus- 
sion of the interests of Cyprus without the presence 
of its own people, meaning only the Greek Cypriots. 
E.O.K.A. stepped up its activities. Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding was appointed governor. He 
opened talks with Makarios upon the base of “a 
wide measure of self government”. This was accept- 
able for the Turks and nearly so for Makarios. The 
talks were unexpectedly broken off by order of the 
London government, and Makarios deported to the 
Seychelles Islands (9 March 1956). 

E.0.K.A. terrorism came into full fury. The 
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British began to recruit Turkish Cypriots as police- 
men, who consequently also fell victim to Greek 
bullets; the beginning of inter-communal violence 
dates back from this time. A Turkish militant 
organisation grew up, and a Turkish Cypriot leader 
emerged, Dr. Fazil Kiigiik. At the U.N.O, meeting 
in February 1957, neither enosis nor its Turkish 
answer faksim (division of Cyprus into two parts) 
got sufficient support. The new British Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, decided to release 
Makarios, who was not, however, allowed to return 
to his island, and Sir Hugh Foot was appointed 
governor. The Menderes government in Ankara 
protested against this liberal figure succeeding the 
Field-Marshal, and blocked the plans for self-govern- 
ment of Cyprus, the return of the Archbishop and 
talks with all Cypriot leaders. A revised Foot- 
Macmillan constitutional proposal contained many 
elements later used in the London-Ziirich treaties of 
1959. At the time of its announcement, Cyprus ex- 
perienced the worst terrorist fighting between the 
two communities, between E.O.K.A. and T.M.T., 
the Turkish National Defence Organisation, with 
200 dead in two months. At this time there were 
20,000 British troops on the island. 

Civil war suddenly came to an end in July 1958, 
although E.O.K.A, continued its fight against the 
British. Makarios, fearing an Anglo-Turkish co- 
operation to divide Cyprus, came forward in Sep- 
tember with a proposal for independence under 
auspices of the U.N.O. Grivas did not support it, 
and enosis remained his only aim. Great Britain 
did not consider it either, but began to change its 
own position: 28,000 troops on Cyprus became too 
heavy a burden, and a Greco-Turkish conflict would 
harm N.A.T.O. Sovereign base areas in Cyprus would 
be sufficient for Britain’s strategic needs. Athens 
wanted to prevent faksim; but Ankara could accept 
any compromise which prevented enosis. The U.S.A. 
made it clear that it would not continue supporting 
Great Britain in the Middle East. Any Greco-Turkish 
solution must be accepted. 

In December 1958, the first talks between Greece 
and Turkey (by Averoff-Tossizza and Zorlu re- 
spectively) were held. In February 1959 the prime 
ministers and foreign secretaries reached agreements 
in Ziirich. At a second meeting in London these and a 
draft constitution were submitted to the British 
government. The Cypriots had not taken part 
officially before, but the Cypriot leaders Makarios and 
Kiigiik were now invited to accept the agreements. 
Makarios was put under heavy pressure by Greece. 
In London, at Lancaster House on 19 February 1959, 
three treaties were signed by all parties: 

(r) a “Treaty of establishment”, Britain declaring 
Cyprus independent, with the reservation of two 
sovereign base areas. 

(2) a “Treaty of guarantee": the 3 powers guarantee 
the independence of Cyprus and its status as defined 
in a number of fundamental articles of its Constitu- 
tion. Enosis and taksim are forbidden, and in case of 
violation, all three powers together, or if not feasible, 
each separately, may take action to restore the 
status foederis, 

(3) a “Treaty of alliance’ between Cyprus, Greece 
and Turkey, a military alliance with headquarters 
at Nicosia, where 950 Greek and 650 Turkish soldiers 
will be stationed, was laid down as an extra guarantee 
for the other treaties, 

Furthermore, a Constitution was laid down which 
came into force on 16 August 1960, The independent 
Republic of Cyprus, with a presidential régime and 


Greek and Turkish as official languages, has an 
executive of one President and one Vice-President, 
a Greek and a Turk respectively, elected by their 
own communities. There is a council of ro ministers, 
comprising 7 Greeks and 3 Turks, deciding with a 
majority vote. Its decisions are subject to a veto of 
President and/or Vice-President. There is a Parlia- 
ment of 50 (35 plus 15), with a Greek speaker and 
a Turkish deputy speaker, deciding with a majority 
vote, except in electoral municipal and fiscal legis- 
lation, when separate communal majorities are 
needed. (Full text in: Conference on Cyprus. Docu- 
ments signed and initialled at Lancaster House on 
February 19, 1959. Cmnd. 679, London [H.M.S.0.) 
1959). 


5. Independence 1960. 

After the transitory period from 19 February 1959 
to 15 August 1960, Cyprus became an independent 
state on 16 August 1960. Its population in about 
1968 was estimated at 621,500 (last official census of 
1960: 557,615, with 442,521 Greeks, 104,350 Turks, 
3,628 Armenians, 2,708 Maronites, 3,351 British, 
2,796 Latins and 18,261 others). Reliable estimates 
are that in 1970 the Greeks made up 78% and 
Turks 18%, which means a slight lack of increase 
of the Turks. 

The application of the detailed and imposed con- 
stitution caused serious difficulties. The first op- 
position came from Grivas, who with his followers 
continued to insist on enosis. The formation of an 
army caused insurmountable difficulties; the Turks 
wanted separate communal units and Kiiciik in the 
end used his veto against Makarios. Appointments of 
civil servants became problematical because the 
Turks could not fill all the 30% of posts due to 
them, The most serious conflict was caus-d by the 
separation of municipalities, no longer desired by 
the Greeks. The Turks took this point as a test case 
for the loyal application of the constitution. When 
the Turks proposed to continue with it in the end 
of 1962, Makarios blocked it. Both parties were 
considered to be wrong by the constitutional court, 
whose members (‘neutral'’’ German lawyers) left the 
country not long after for fear of their tives. 

On the 1 January 1963 Makarios came forward 
with a proposal to amend 13 points of the constitu- 
tion, which was no longer functioning. The idea 
was to install a more unified state, with guarantees 
for the Turkish Cypriots, Makarios and Kiiciik being 
co-presidents, 

The Ankara government declined these proposals. 
The intercommunal deadlock led to civil war. On 
4 March 1964 a United Nations peace force was 
organised and a U.N. mediator was appointed. 
Violence continued. Makarios introduced military 
service, and could thus mobilise a Greek National 
Guard to contro! the extremist bands directed by 
Grivas from Athens. The situation worsened in the 
course of the year. The U.S. President Lyndon 
Johnson warned the Prime Minister Inéné in June 
that Turkey would not be protected by N.A.T.O. in 
ease of a Russian attack after Turkish unilateral 
action. All over the island the Turkish Cypriots 
withdrew inside fortified enclaves surrounded by 
Greek Cypriot guerrillas and men of the National 
Guard. This meant a definitive change of the old 
settlement pattern of 120 all-Turkish and 106 mixed 
villages. There was a relocation to Turkish-dominated 
areas of at least 25,000 Turkish refugees. In 1969, 
115,189 Turk refugees still remained unsettled. A 
precarious balance was maintained by the U.N, 
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Force in Cyprus (U.N.F.LC.Y.P.). Greek Cypriots 
dominated the greater part of the Republic. A 
U.N. mediator, Galo Plaza, began his work in 
March 1965. Makarios and Kigtik did not act to- 
gether any more, nor did the cabinet or parliament. 
Makarios kept on insisting that the imposed con- 
stitution was impracticable, Kiigiik maintained that 
a limitation of independence was necessary for the 
survival of the Turkish community, which must 
never be treated as a minority, and proposed taksim. 
Neither of the two Cypriot parties was able to make 
concessions. 

Greco-Turkish talks in 1966 led to no results. In 
the autumn of 1967, violence flared up again after 
Greek Cypriot provocation. The Ankara govern- 
ment threatened intervention. The Athens Junta 
government gave in, and withdrew Grivas from the 
island. Makarios’s position had now become the 
stronger one. Kiigtik proclairned a separate transi- 
tional government for all Turkish sectors in December 
1967. On 25 February 1968, presidential elections 
were held which resulted in a 95.4 % vote for Maka- 
rios and his independence policy. Concessions were 
granted to the Turks. R. Denktas was allowed to 
return and was elected president of the Turkish 
Communal Chamber. He conducted intercommunal 
talks with G. Clerides in June, July and autumn 
of 1968 and in the spring of 1969. On 8 March 1970, 
an attack was made on President Makarios, probably 
by Greek ex-E.O.K.A. members. Parliamentary 
elections were held in July 1970 separately by both 
communities. 

The year 1971 saw talks on Cyprus by the govern- 
ments of Athens and Ankara in Lisbon (by Foreign 
Ministers Olcay and Xanthopoulos-Palamas). The 
communal talks between Denktas and Clerides were 
also continued. In September, General Grivas re- 
turned secretly to organise a new E.O.K.A. terrorist 
(1972) movement, mainly directed against Makarios’ 
position, but also a menace to Turkish Cypriots. In 
March 1972 Grivas, assisted by the Bishops of 
Paphos, Kitium and Kyrenia, staged a coup to 
defrock the President-Archbishop and followed it 
up with raids and killings among Makarios’s party 
which continued during 1973. Grivas died on 27 
January 1974. Makarios’s conflict with the Athens 
Junta led to the overthrow by Greek army officers 
of his government on 15 July 1974. 

Led by an E.O.K.A. terrorist, Nikos Sampson, the 
coup seemed to aim at enosis. The Turkish govern- 
ment invoked the Treaty of Guarantee and inter- 
vened unilaterally. On 20 July massive Turkish troop 
landings were effected near Kyrenia and elsewhere. 
A short war ensued between the Turkish army units 
and the Greek Cypriot National Guard, which led to 
a lasting division of the island along the cease-fire 
line, stretching from the East, south of Famagusta 
to the West, near Lefka including the Turkish zone 
of Nicosia. Massive relocation of the population was 
the result, with at least 200,000 displaced persons, 
In December 1974 Makarios returned to Cyprus as 
President. His authority was now, however, less. 
The new leaders of the two communities are G. 
Clerides and R. Denktag, both lawyers by profession. 
Intercommunal talks were continued by them in 
1975 without significant results, and on 13 February 
1975 Denktas announced the formation of a separate 
Turkish state in the northern half of Cyprus. The 
intercommunal talks were resumed in Vienna in 
April under the auspices of U.N. Secretary-General 
K. Waldheim. 

On 3 August 1977, President Archbishop Makarios | 


III died aged 63. S, Kyprianou succeeded him as 
President, and Bishop Chrysostomos of Paphos was 
elected head of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus in 
the course of the year. Intercommunal talks ‘were 
resumed in January 1978 under auspices of the 
U.N.O. Secretary-General between Kyprianou and 
Denktag. 

The Cyprus Question, one of the last remnants of 
the Eastern Question, remains to be solved on the 
both national and international levels. 
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Tiirk eserleri, Ankara 1964, 1977* (superficial, with 

Turkish bias); V. Altug, The Cyprus conflict, in 

Digs politika-Foreign policy, v (1977), 118-47; 

J. N. D. Anderson, The family law of Turkish 

Cypriots, in WI, N.S., v (1958), 161-87; F. H. 

Armaoglu, Ktbris meselesi 1954-1959, Ankara 1963; 

(E. Aysan], Ktbris seferi 1570-1571 (= Tiirk Selahls 

Kuvvetleri Tarihi IIT, 3 Eki, Ankara 1971; 
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mitielalter, Wiesbaden 1964 (= Abh. K.M., xxxv 
1); C. Foley, Legacy of strife: Cyprus from rebellion 
to civil war, Harmondsworth 1964; Sir Hugh Foot, 
A start in freedom, London 1964; E. Franz, Der 
Zypernkonflikt: Chronologie, Pressedohumente, Bib- 
liographie, Hamburg 1976; A. Gazioglu, Ingiliz 
idaresinde Kuibris 1878-1960. I, Istanbul 1960; 
T. Gékbilgin, Venedik devlet argivindehi vesikalar 
«++ Sultan Silleyman devri belgeleri, in Belgeler, i 
(1965), 119-220; [G. Grivas] C. Foley, ed., The 
memoirs of General Grivas, London 1964; A. H. 
de Groot, The Ottoman empire and the Dutch 
Republic, Leiden-Istanbul 1978; R. Grousset, 
Liempire du Levant, Paris 1946; P. Grinebaum- 
Ballin, Joseph Naci, duc de Naxos, Paris-The Hague 
1968; C. Giirsoy et alii, Ktbris ve Tiirkler, Ankara 
1964; Jurien de la Gravitre, La guerre de Chypre 
et la bataille de Lépante, Paris 1888; E. K. Keefe 
et alii, Arta handbook for Cyprus (= DAP am 
550-22), [Washington D.C.] 1971 and later eds.; 
J. T. A. Koumoulides, Cyprus and the Greek War 
of Independence 1821-2829, London 1974; B. 
Kiitikoglu, art. Mustafa Pasa, Lala, Kara, in 
1A, viii, 732-6; idem and T. Yazici, eds., Pirf, 
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La crise de ' Empire Ottoman, Paris 1972; A. H. 
Lewis, Naval power and trade in the Mediterranean 
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1914; Sir Harry Luke, Cyprus under the Turks 
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The economy of Cyprus, Cambridge (Mass.) 1962; 
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kunde auf historischer Grundlage, I (all. pubi.], 
Munich 1903 (extensive survey of oriental source 
materials, 1-87, 420-44); idem, art. Kypros, in 





Pauly-Wissowa, xii (1925), cols. 59-117; C. W. J- 
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Social and historical data on population (1570-1881), 

I, Nicosia 1965 (= Texts and studies of the history 
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Cyprus, a place of arms, London-New York 1966 

(good history of Greco-Anglo-Turkish conflict); 

Sir Ronald Storrs, Orientations, London 1945* 

1949°; G. Ténékidés, Chypre, histoire récente et 
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Pertev Pasa Mehmed, in 1A, ix, 552-4; idem, 

Piydle Pasa, in ibid., 566-9; idem, Lala Mustafa 
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(1966), 1-19; Ziwer [Pasha] Kibris ta°rikhi, 

Lefkosha 1312. (A. H. pe Groot) 

KUBU, asub-district (kecamatan) of the regency 
(kabupaten) of Pontianak, situated in the south of 
the delta of the Great Kapuas river, in the Indonesian 
province of Western Kalimantan in Borneo [9.v. 
in Suppl.). In 1971 it had 16,031 inhabitants, among 
them 643 foreigners, most of them Chinese. The 
seattered population is mainly of mixed Arab, 
Buginese, or Malay origin, besides the Chinese and 
few Dayaks, Since 1955, the Indonesian government 
has tried to open some areas for Javanese im- 
migrants, 

The family which ruled this area until 1958 was 
of Arab descent originating from Hadramawt. The 
founder of the kingdom was Sayyid (according to 
others Sharif) Idrus al-Idrus, who settled not far 
from the mouth of the river Terentang with a few 
Arab, Buginese and Malay followers in ca. 1780, 
soon after his brother-in-law, the Arab adventurer 
Sharif ‘Abd al-Rabm4n al-Kadri, had founded the 
sultanate of Pontianak, The capital and kingdom 
received its name from an entrenchment (Malay 
kubu) thrown up as a defence against raids by pirates. 
He put himself under the protection of the Dutch 
East India Company, who recognised him as a ruler 
with the title tuan (lord). One of his sons, ‘Alawi bin 
Tdrus, because of his opposition against the Dutch 
and favour of the British, left Kubu in 1823 and 
finally settled in Sarawak; some of his descendants 
have had a certain political influence there, especially 
since independence (1963). 

In rgro, the Dutch introduced a bestuur comité in 
Kubu, consisting of three notables, each of whom 
was allotted a certain territory as an appanage. The 
last king, Hasan bin Zayn, was appointed as head 
of the bestuur comité by the Japanese in 1943, before 
he was elected head of the self-governing kingdom 
in 1949. In 1958, the monarchy was abolished and 
Kubu was transformed into its present administra- 
tive position as a kecamatan, The predominant religion 
is Islam, but this is mixed with animistic beliefs. 
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Bibliography: see that for kusu in EI’, and 
also J. U. Lontaan, Sejarah hukum adat dan adat- 
istiadat Kalimantan Barat, Pontianak 1975. 

(W. H. Rassers — [O. Scuumann]) 

KUOCAK KHAN DJANGALT, MirzA, known also 
as Shaykh Ydnus (1880-r92r), Persian revolu- 
tionary and the first person to declare a republican 
régime in Iran. He was born into a lower middle 
class family of Rasht, in the north of Iran, and 
studied Arabic and other religious subjects in the 
traditional schools in his region. He then moved to 
Tehran, continuing his studies in a religious school 
called the madrasa-yi makmidiyya. His early train- 
ing in traditional schools, together with his associa- 
tion with the Russian revolutionaries in Tiflis and 
Baku in 1908, plus his close co-operation with the 
militant Iranians involved in the Persian Con- 
stitutional Revolution of 1905-11, developed in 
Kittéak Khan a strong sense both of revolutionary 
patriotism and also of devotion to Islam. We there- 
fore see him occasionally consulting the Kur?4n as 
well as setting up sessions for reciting the heroic 
poetry of Firdawsi (¢.v.) (Ibrahim Fakhra7I, Sardar-i 
Diangal Mirza Kiiéak Khan, Tehran 1965, 37-8). 
In 1909 Kitak joined the revolutionary group of 
Gillan aimed at overthrowing the then despotic Shah, 
Muhammad ‘All (reigned 1907-9). The GilanBakhtiyari 
forces moved on Tehran victoriously in July 1909 
while Kaéak Khan was suffering a severe back injury 
caused by carrying a heavy gun during the expedition. 

After this short-lived victory on the part of the 
constitutionalists, Muhammad ‘AII Shah fled to 
Russia, where he made an attempt to regain his 
throne, A year or so later he entered Iran and, with 
the help of some Turkoman supporters, he moved 
towards Tehran. At this time (rorz) Kiitak Khan 
joined the government troops in MAzandaran and 
“took many heroic actions” against the former 
Shah's forces (Ahmad Kasravi, Ta*rikh-i hidjdahsdla- 
yi Adharbadydjdn, Tehran 1961, 181), In this expedi- 
tion, Ki¢ak Khan was wounded. After his recovery, 
he was denied residence in Rasht by the then Consul- 
General of Tsarist Russia; hence he moved to 
Tehran, suffering extreme poverty. 

While in Tehran, Kitak Khan took an active 
interest in the idea of Pan-Islamism which was then 
(1913) being propagated by the Ottomans and which 
enjoyed a considerable following in Tehran and else- 
where. Kiitak Khin had a series of meetings and 
discussions with religious and political personalities 
concerned about the future of Iran, and finally 
decided to undertake armed struggles against the 
British-backed government of Iran. In 1914, there- 
fore, he went to Gildan and rose against the govern- 
ment and, with the help of some German and Otto- 
man advisers, organised his Pan-Islamic group, with 
the newspaper Djangal as its official organ, the latter 
first appearing in 1917. 

After the Soviet Revolution, the termination of 
Tsarist claims on Iran and the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 which established 
British control over the Persian army, customs, and 
financial affairs, Ki¢ak Khan, like other revolu- 
tionary leaders such as Khiyab4nt [g.v.] and Mubam- 
mad Taki Khan Pisyan, intensified his campaign 
against the British, He established friendship with 
the Russian Bolshevik régime and in the name of the 
liberation of Iran, in May 1920, he proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic of Gillan. 

To Katak Khan's revolution was, of course, op- 
posed the British-backed government of Tehran; a 
number of clashes therefore took place between the 


Djangalis and the opposing British and Persian 
troops. There were also internecine fights between 
Katéak Khan on the one hand and other Djangali 
leaders, such as Ihsan Allah Khan and Khala Kurban 
and a number of the ‘Adalat Party members, who 
held extremist communist views. These conflicts 
finally resulted in the murder of a prominent revo- 
lutionary, Haydar Khan ‘Ama Ughli {¢.v. in Suppl.). 
In the meantime, the pro-British Sayyid Diya? 
al-Din TabatabaI set up the Zarganda Committee, 
which was joined by a number of the large land- 
owners of Gilin such as Fath Allah Khan Sardar 
Mansir, At the same time the Soviets decided to 
establish friendship with the British and the govern- 
ment of Tehran, culminating in the Soviet-Persian 
Agreement of 1921, on the basis of which the Soviet 
Ambassador to Tehran, M. Rothstein, wrote a long 
letter to Kitak Khan urging him to put an end to 
his revolutionary activities. Thus abandoned, Ki¢ak 
Khan took refuge in the forests of Gilan, and shortly 
afterwards his frozen corpse was found and his head 
was taken to the authorities. 

Kiéak Khan's writings and manifestos suggest 
that he was aiming at a united Iran without any 
foreign interference, including that of the Soviets. 
He believed in land reform and in compulsory educa- 
tion, and during his short control over Gilan, he did 
carry out some land reform and founded a number 
of public primary schools in Sawma‘asara, Shaft, 
Kasma, and M4sila. 

The evaluation of the revolutionary activities of 
Kitéak Khan has caused controversy, and many 
contradictory accounts have also been given con- 
cerning the factual history of the Djangali move- 
ment. He has been called a “willing puppet" of the 
Soviets (George Lenczowski, Russia and the West in 
Iran, 1918-1948, Ithaca 1949, 60). On the other hand, 
Soviet writers (The borderlands of Soviet Central Asia, 
in Central Asian Review, iv (1956), 287-331), as well 
as the Iranian revolutionary groups (S. ‘Awn Allahi, 
Inkilab-i kabir-i sisiyalisti-yi uktubr va nakdat-i 
kuministi va kargari-yi Irdn, and Taki Mdsawil, 
Inkildb-i uktubr va nahdat-i Gildan, both in Inkildb-i 
uktubr va Iran, ed. Hizb-i Tada-yi Iran, 1967, 241-62, 
263-74; Diunbish-i kuministi-yi Iran, in Tiida: 
Urgan-i sazman-i inkilabi-yi Hizb-i Tada-yi Iran 
dar khdridj-i az kishwar, No. 15, 1969, 22 ff.) do not 
seem to have paid enough attention to the eventual 
Soviet abandonment of the Djangali movement; this 
latter question has constituted the point of emphasis 
of a number of other writers (Mustafa Shu‘a4, 
Nigahi bi rawabi{-i shivawi va nahdat-i inkilabi-yi 
Dijangal, Tehran 1968) who have considered Kfitak 
Khan to be a national hero. A third group of the 
accounts are hostile to the movement, expressing 
openly the attitude of the big landowners of Iran, 
particularly of those of Gillan; the best example of 
this group of literature is the anonymously-written 
book Ta’rikh¢éa-yi Diangaliydn, Tehran 1918. 
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nizami-yi djang-i bayn al-milal (1914-18), Tehran 
1938; Sir Percy Sykes, A history of Persia, ii, 
repr. London 1963; Schapour Ravasani, Sowjet- 
republik Gilan, Berlin 1973? (with Russian and 
Turkish references); Hasan Tihrani Afsharl, Mirza 
Kidak Khan, Tehran 1941; M. S. Ivanov, Inkilab-i 
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of the Middle East, ed. B, Lewis and P. M. Holt, 
London 1962, 375-87; RabIm Rid4-Zada Malik, 
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Tehran 1973; Ahmad Tamimi Talikant, Djangal-i 
Iran a bada?, Tehran 1945; Mahdi Farrukh, 
Khatirat-i siydst-yi Farrukh, Tehran 1968; ‘Ali 
Asghar Shamim, Iran dar dawra-yi Kadjar, Tehran 
1963; E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik revolution 1917-23, 
iii, London 1953; L. Fischer, The Soviets in world 
affairs, Princeton, N.J. 1951; J. Marlowe, The 
Persian Gulf in the twentieth century, London 1962; 
L. C, Dunsterville, Stalky's reminiscences, London 
1928; idem, The adventures of Dunsterforce, London 
1920; E. Lesueur, Les Anglais en Perse, Paris n.d.; 
Sepehr Zabih, The Communist movement in Iran, 
Berkeley 1966; J. M. Balfour, Recent happenings 
in Persia, Edinburgh 1922; P. Avery, Modern 
Tran, London 1965; D, Geyer, Die Sowjetunion 
und Iran, Tiibingen 1955; Martchenko, Kutchuk 
Khan, in RMM, xI-xli (1920), 98-116; G. Ducrocq, 
La politique du gouvernement des Soviets en Perse, 
in RMM, lii (Dec. 1922), 84-180; Joukoff Xenia 
Eudin and North C. Robert, Soviet Russia and the 
East 1920-1927: a documentary survey, Stanford 
1964; A. Rawlinson, Adventures in the Near East 
918-1922, London 1923; Hassan Arfa, Under 
five Shahs, London 1964; Yahya Dawlatabadi, 
Tarikh-i ‘asr-i hadir, iv, Tehran 1952. 
(Asput-Hanp1 Harri) 
KOGAN, modern form of the mediaeval Islamic 
Khabashan/Khidjan, a town of northern Khura- 
san on the main highway connecting Tehran and 
Mashhad. It lies at an altitude of 4,060 feet in the 
fertile and populous Atrek River-Kashaf Rid cor- 
ridors, on the headwaters of the Atrek and between 
the paralle! mountain ranges of the Kih-i Hazar 
Masdjid on the north and the Kah-i Shah Djahan 
and Kah-i Binaldd on the south; the modern town 


lies several miles upstream, sc. to the east-south-east, 
of the mediaeva! town. 

Khabishan was apparently the earliest Islamic 
form of the town’s name, although nothing is known 
about it during the period of the Arab conquests 
and the ensuing two or three centuries. But already 
in the 4th/roth and early 5th/rrth centuries, such 
writers as Ibn Hawkal; ed. Kramers, 433, tr. Kra- 
mers-Wiet, 419, Mukaddasi, 318-19, the author of 
the Hudid al-“ilam, tr. Minorsky, 103, § 23, and 
Bayhaki, Ta’rikh-i Mas‘idi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad', 
604, 607, tr. Arends *, 735, 739, Spell its name as 
Khidjin. Samant (who had personally visited the 
town), Ansib, ed, Hyderabad, v, 223-4, repeated in 
YaAkit, ed. Beirut, ii, 399-400, says that the locals 
pronounced Khadjdjan. The geographers and others 
describe it as the chef-lieu (kasaba) of the rich and 
flourishing rural district (rusiak) of Ustuwa (the 
*Aoraunvy of Greek sources), which was adminis- 
tratively a dependency of Nishapir and comprised 
93 villages. It constituted the granary of Nishapir, 
growing corn and fruits in both rain-watered fields 
(mabakhis) and in those irrigated by fandts [¢.v.}, 
ef. Bosworth, The Gharnavids, their empire in Af- 
ghanistan and castern Iran 994-1040, 153-4. Cotton 
was also grown and textiles produced. Concerning 
the religious complexion of the district, we learn 
that in the early sth/rtth century the doctrines of 
the Shafii madhhab were promoted in Khidjan and 
Ustuwa by the fakik Abi ‘Amr FarAhi (Muhammad 
b. al-Munawwar, Asrdr al-tawhid fi makdmét al- 
Shaykh Abi Said, ed. Dhabib Allah Safa, Tehran 
1332/1953, 24); at this time, the famous Shafi 
scholar Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘AI al-Mawardi [q,v.] served 
for a while as Radi of Ustuwa before moving to 
Baghdad (cf. H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung des Safi*iti- 
schen Rechtsschule von den Anfingen bis sum 8/14. 
Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 1974, 96). By the Il-Khanid 
period, the name Ustuwa was going out of use, 
though still used in the tax-registers, according to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 150, tr. 149. 

Kiican makes sporadic appearances in the mediae- 
val Islamic chronicles, since it lay on the principal 
route from Gurgan and the Caspian provinces to 
Tis and NishapGr, and because the pasture grounds 
of the upper Atrek valley were especially attractive 
to powers with nomadic followings, such as the 
Saldjaks, the Mongols and the Il-Khanids. It plaved 
a part in the manoeuvrings of Mas‘id of Ghazna 
and the Saldjiks under Toghril Beg during the 
struggle for Khurasan (Bayhaki, loc. cit.). In 5512/1156 
it was the meeting-place of the Kh*4razm-Shah 
Atslz (g.v.] and the Karadkhanid Mahmid Khan, 
after the latter had invited the Shah into Khurasan 
to combat the Oghuz captors of Sultan Sandjar, and 
it was in Kian that Atslz died shortly afterwards 
(Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion *, 
330-1). The town suffered badly during Cingiz Khan's 
attack on Khurdsin, According to Djuwayni, the 
Mongol general Siibetey wrought great slaughter at 
Khabdshan, Isfara?in (g.v.] and (?) Adkan, and for 
nearly 40 years the town lay devastated and de- 
populated. Then in 654/1256, Djuwayni—who had 
with considerable acumen purchased a quarter of 
the town from its inhabitants—himself persuaded 
Hiilegit to rebuild it. The latter issued a yarligh for 
the repair of the kandfs and the rebuilding of the 
houses and markets, all at his own expense, and the 
amir Sayf al-Din Aka expended 3,000 dinars on 
reconstructing and restoring the Friday mosque and 
cemetery (Djuwaynt-Boyle, i, 146, ii, 617, cf. Boyle, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 342). 
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Kiéan thus enjoyed a recovery of prosperity 
under the later Mongols and Ii-Khanids. Rashid 
al-Din mentions that there was an imperial workshop 
(Adrkhdna) there (Petrushevsky, in ibid., v, 513), 
and also that Ghazan, when governor of Khurdsan 
and himself still a Buddhist, built a Buddhist temple 
in the town for those devotees within the Mongol 
court entourage and official classes (Djdmi* al- 
tawarikh, ed. Alizade, iii, Baku 1957, 373, cf. D'Ohs- 
son, Histoire des Mongols, The Hague 1834-5, iv, 
147-8). However, Kitan had at some point of time 
also acquired an imdmsdde or saint’s tomb of some 
importance, sc, that of Ibrahim, son of the Eighth 
Imam of the Shi‘a, ‘All al-Rida. 

The whole Atrek-Kashaf Rid corridor lay in the 
front line of Persian defences against the Ozbegs 
during the Safawid period. Hence Shah ‘Abbas I 
settled Kurdish tribesmen in northern Khurasan, to 
the number, it is said, of 15,000 families, and sub- 
sequently, what were in effect a string of Kurdish 
tribal principalities grew up along the frontier, with 
hereditary chieftains and exemption from taxation 
in return for maintaining armed cavalrymen against 
incursions from Central Asia. Ki¢an came within 
the area of the Za‘faranld Kurds, whose hereditary 
leaders had the title of I/kkani bestowed upon them. 
Nadir Shah had an especially consistent policy of 
resettling peoples in frontier regions for strategic 
purposes, and during his reign (1148-60/1736-47) 
there were considerable further implantations in 
northern Khurasan, including the Ki¢an district 
(see on all these population movements, J. R. Perry, 
Forced migration in Iran during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in Iranian studies, Jnal. of the 
Society for Iranian Studies, viii/4 (New York, Autumn 
1975], 205 ff.). 

The local chiefs of Ki¢an were nevertheless fre- 
quently in revolt against the Persian central govern- 
ment. Nadir Shah was killed in 1160/1747 whilst 
engaged in the subjugation of the town, and a 
nearby hill is still called Nadir Tepe. In the reign of 
the Kadjar Fath ‘All Shah, the J/khant Rida Kuli 
Khan (who entertained the British traveller J. B. 
Fraser in Katan in 1822) revolted against his over- 
lord, so that the Shah's wali ‘ahd or heir, ‘Abbas 
Mirza [¢.v.J], came and suppressed the outbreak, 
razing the town’s walls and causing much destruction 
within it. Severe earthquakes in 1852, 1871, 1893 and 
1895 increased the devastation, and Curzon, who was 
there in 1889, found many ruinous houses there, 
estimating the population at less than 12,000. With 
the pushing-forward in the later roth century of the 
Russian frontier in Central Asia up to the natural 
frontier of the Kopet Dagh-Kih-i Hazir Masdjid 
range and the subjection to Imperial Russian rule 
of the formerly predatory Tiirkmens, the three 
Kurdish principalities of northern Khurdsin, Ki¢an, 
Budjnurd [¢.v.] and Darreh Gaz, lost much of their 
military and strategic raisons d’étre, and Curzon 
noted that the power and prestige of the then 
Iikhant, Shudja‘ al-Dawla Husayn Khan b. Rida 
Kull Khan, had diminished (G. N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 94-112). 

In the present century, Kiit4n has remained the 
centre of an important wheat-growing area, sup- 
plying much of the rest of Persia; these crops are 
grown, as in mediaeval times, both on kandt-irrigated 
land and on daymi, dry-farmed (cf. Admiralty hand- 
book, Persia London 1945, 49, 43 439, 453). Ad- 
ministratively, Kitin is now the chef-lieu of a 
shahrastan or district of the oth ustdn or province 
of Khurasin; the population of the skahrastan in 


1950 was ca. 11,000 (cf. Farhang-i diughrafiyd-yi 
Iran, ix, 307). 

Bibliography: In addition to sources given 
in the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 393, and for the accounts of 
European travellers who visited Kiaéan, see 
A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, Vienna 
1952, 157-61, 221-3, 252. (C. E. Bosworts) 
KUCUK KAYNARDJA (modern Tkish. Kiiciik 

Kaynarca, “little hot spring”, a village in north- 
eastern Bulgaria, 25 km. south-east of Silistre, 
noteworthy as the place at which was concluded 
between the Ottoman and Russian Empires on 
rz Djumada I 1188/""/,, July 1774 one of the most 
famous and important treaties in the history of 
diplomacy, The Treaty of Kiittik Kaynardja, which 
brought to an end a disastrous war over the partition 
of Poland on which the Porte had irresponsibly 
embarked six years previously, contained terms 
which were uniformly regrettable in their conse- 
quences for the Ottoman state and, in particular, for 
the khanate of the Crimea. 

The treaty, which consisted of 28 articles and a 
separate secret convention of two articles, was the 
final outcome of protracted negotiations for a truce 
which had been conducted by the two sides since 
1186/1772. Only in the campaign of 1188/1774, with 
Russian forces strongly entrenched south of the 
Danube and with the strong fortress of Shumen 
(Shumla, Shumni), which commanded the passage 
of the Balkan range, abandoned by the Ottomans, 
were negotiations pushed rapidly to a conclusion. 
The Ottoman field-commander (serddr-i ekrem), the 
Grand Vizier Mubsinzide Mehmed Pasha, nominated 
as plenipotentiaries his kdhyd-begi Nishandjl/TewkiT 
Ahmed Resmi Efendi and the then reis efendi 
Ibrahim Munib (Miinip) Efendi; the chief Russian 
negotiator, under the aegis of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief, Field-Marshal Count Pyotr Aleksan- 
drovié Rumyantsev, was Prince Nikolai Repnin, 
who had served as Russian ambassador at the Porte 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

Negotiations were begun and rapidly concluded 
in the Russian camp before Shumen on 8 Djumada I 
r188/"/,, July 1774; the actual date and place of 
signing were stipulated by the Russians for their 
historical significance. The controlling text of the 
treaty was drawn up in Italian; Russian and Turkish 
versions were also signed by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries. Contrary to a widely-held belief, there 
are only minor textual variations between the Rus- 
sian and Turkish versions. 

The consequences of the Treaty of Kituk 
Kaynardja were most unfortunate for the kha- 
nate of the Crimea. Although by the terms of art. 
3 Russian forces were to evacuate its territory with 
the exception of the strong points of Keré and Yeili 
Kale, the Ottomans were obliged to relinquish 
their suzerainty over the khinate, and to concede 
to the Crimean Tatars a specious and unlooked-for 
“independence” (serbestiyyct). Religious supremacy 
over the Muslim inhabitants of the khanate was 
reserved to the Ottoman sultan as rightful caliph 
(“Supremo Califfo Maomettano”), a concept entirely 
alien to Islamic law, and one which was to cause 
endless diplomatic confusion, in part corrected by 
the convention explicative of Aynall Kavak (3 Rabi‘ I 
1193//,, March 1779). The “independence” of the 
Crimea proved in fact to be merely a prelude to its 
absorption by Russia, on the pretext of misgovern- 
ment, in 1783 [see further, xinim). 

For the Ottomans, the consequences, in strategic 
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terms, of the treaty were equally ominous. Through 
her possession of the fortresses of Kilburun (Kin- 
burun) {g.v.] (art. 18); Kerté and Yefii Kal‘e [g-vv.] 
(arts. 3 and 19); Azak (Azov) [g.v.] (art. 20) and 
Greater and Lesser Kabarda [see KABARDS] (art. 21), 
and despite restitution to the Ottomans of (zii 
(Ochakov) and Bessarabia, including, infer alia, 
the fortresses of Ak Kerman, Kili, Isma‘l, Bender 
and Khotin [gg.v.], Russia gained a secure and 
permanent strategic foothold on the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, thus bringing to an end its four 
centuries’ history as an Ottoman “lake”. This new 
position of strength Russia was able immediately 
to exploit through further concessions (art. 11) which 
gave her unrestricted commercial privileges in the 
Black Sea and through the Straits into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the right to establish consulates and 
vice-consulates at will on Ottoman territory and to 
maintain a permanent embassy at Istanbul. A further 
detailed clause afforded Russia a privileged position 
with regard to the Christian population and the 
semi-autonomous hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (Boghdan and Eflak [g.vv.]) (art. 16), while by 
art, 13 the Porte was obliged to concede to Catherine 
Il and her successors the title of padishah (tamdme 
Rusyalarinin padishahi, ie. “Empress/Emperor of 
all the Russians’), 

Two articles in particular (arts. 7 and 14) of the 
treaty have given rise to much subsequent mis- 
understanding. Art. 7, which in fact specifically 
recognised the protection of the Ottoman govern- 
ment over its own Christian subjects, permitted 
Russia only to make representations on behalf of a 
single church building—an Orthodox church in 
Ghalata [q.v. in Suppl.], separate from the Russian 
embassy chapel, where services were to be held 
according to the Russian rite—and those who served 
in it. Art. 14, which actually gave to Russia the 
right to establish a church in Ghalata to serve the 
Russian community resident there “on the example 
of the other Powers’’—i.e., France and Austria—had 
already been proposed in the negotiations of 1772-3. 
From these articles, or possibly from those which 
related to Moldavia and Wallachia, or to the Archi- 
pelago (still under the occupation of the Russian 
fleet: art. 17) or to Georgia and Mingrelia (art. 23), 
but more probably from a general claim to guardian- 
ship over the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire 
which was put forward by Catherine II in 1775, 
there derived the widely held but erroneous be- 
lief that by the terms of the Treaty of Kiictik 
Kaynardja Russia had acquired an “‘ill-defined 
‘right'” to exercise a protection over the largely 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Sultan which 
might serve as a basis for subsequent diplomatic 
claims against the Ottoman state. 

Two separate secret articles provided for the 
evacuation at an unspecified date of the Russian 
fleet from the Archipelago and for the payment by 
the Porte of a war indemnity of 15,000 purses (kese), 
i.e. 7.5 million surush. 

The largely factitious “rights” in arts. 7 and 14 
apart, the gains which were made by Russia as a 
consequence of the Treaty of Kiidiik Kaynardja 
were considerable, and the losses in territory and 
prestige in which the Ottoman state was obliged to 
acquiesce were correspondingly severe, For the 
kh4nate of the Crimea its consequences were sombre 
in the extreme. To Catherine I, Kctik Kaynardja 
Was a treaty ‘the like of which Russia [had] never 
had before’; a recent historian has correctly charac- 
terised it as ‘‘a major step, possibly the greatest 


single step prior to 1955, by Russia into the Near 
East”, 

Bibliography: No satisfactory edition of the 
three versions of the Treaty of Kiitiik Kaynardja 
exists. The original of the Italian and Russian- 
language treaty seems to be lost: the Russian 
text printed in DruZinina, cited below, 349-60, 
does not derive from it (for references to other 
published Russian versions, see Davison, below, 
469, n. 22). The original of the Turkish and Russian 
version has not yet been found in the Bagbakanlk 
Arsivi, Istanbul. A register book copy exists there 
(Ecneb! Defterleri, 83/1, 138-49), which may be 
the source for the various printed versions (e.g. 
MedjmuSdt mu‘dhedesi, 5 vols., Istanbul 1294-8/ 
1877-8 to 1880-1, iii, 254-75; Djewdet (Cevdet), 
Ta@rikh*, Istanbul 1301-9/1883-4 to 1891-2, i, 
285-95; Mustafa Nari Pasha, Netd@idj al-wuka‘dt*, 
Istanbul 1294-1327/1877-1909, iii, 56-64). The 
Italian text is reproduced (from a version published 
in the Storia det Anno for 1774) in G. Fr. Martens, 
Recueil des principaux traités de I'Europe', 7 vols., 
Géttingen 1791-1801, iv, 606 38; and edn. 8 vols., 
Gottingen 1817-35, ii, 286-322; no other version 
appears to exist. A French version (of no legal 
standing but widely regarded as authoritative in 
the 19th century) is most conveniently accessible 
in Gabriel Efendi, Noradounghian, Recueil d'actes 
internationaux de l’Empire Ottoman, i, Paris 1897, 
319-34, and in Treaties... between Turkey and 
Foreign Powers, London 1855, 463 ff. 

The sole monograph devoted to the Treaty of 
Kiitik Kaynardja is E. 1. Drudinina, Kyucuk- 
Kaynardtiiski mir 1774 goda, Moscow 1955; a 
collection of essays of unequal value by Soviet 
and East European historians (N. Todorov, E. I. 
DruZinina and others) is contained in Etudes 
Batkaniques (Sofia), 1975/2, 74-127. For the effect 
of the treaty on the khAnate of the Crimea, see 
A. W., Fisher, The Russian annexation of the Crimea 
1772-1783, Cambridge 1970; for a more extended 
treatment from the Ottoman side, cf. Cemal Tukin, 
Kiigtik Kaynarca, in LA, vi, 1064-71. The most 
recent study is R. H. Davison, “Russian shill 
and Turkish imbecility’’: the treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardji reconsidered, in Slavic Review, xxxv 
(1976), 463-83. All these works contain supple- 
mentary bibliographies and further references to 
sources in the relevant languages. 

(C, J. Hevwoop) 

KUCUK SA‘ID PASHA (1838-1914), roth cen- 
tury Ottoman statesman, seven times Grand 
Vizier under Sultan ‘Abd al Hamid I, and twice in 
the Young Turk era. Born in E:zurum, Sa‘id received 
a traditional Muslim education until his father’s 
death in 1853 forced him to seek an administrative 
career. Trained largely as an apprentice rather than 
in the new secular schools being established by the 
Tanzimat [g.v.], he served first as secretary to the 
governor of Erzurum Province (1853-7) and secretary 
to the Anadolu Ordusu (1857-9) before entering the 
central bureaucracy in Istanbul. He served for some 
time as secretary in the Medjlis-i Wald (1859-63), 
rising to various high positions in and out of Istanbul 
before director of the Imperial Press 
(Matba‘a-i ‘Amire) and editor of the official govern- 
ment newspaper Takwim-i WekdyiS (1863-8). He 
continued to rise in the secretarial service, becoming 
director of a department in the Council of State 
(Skiird-yi Dewlet) in 1868, and of the Courts Depart- 
ment of the Diwan-i Abkdm-t ‘Adliyye in 1871, 
rising to become Chief Secretary of the Ministry of 
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Trade (Tidja@ret Nezareti) in 1874 and Chief Secretary 
of the Grand Vizier a year later. 

It was during these later years that Sa‘id Efendi 
came into contact with Prince ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
advising him on administrative matters, so that one 
of the latter's first acts after his accession to the 
sultanate was to raise him to the rank of Pasha and 
appoint him as Chief Secretary (1876-8), at which time 
he acquired the nickname Kiidiik (“the small one") 
to distinguish him from Ingiliz Sa‘id Pasha, who also 
advised the sultan for a time until he was dismissed 
due to implication in the ‘Alf Su‘awi affair. 

Kiicdk Sa‘id now became the Sultan's chief in- 
strument in the Ottoman cabinet. As minister of 
justice (1878-9), he worked to modernise the Nizém- 
tyye secular court system, introducing the institution 
of public defender, and also securing promulgation 
of new commercial and criminal codes of law. In 
seven terms as Grand Vizier (1879-80, 1880-2, 1882, 
1882-5, 1895, t90%-3, 1908), he faithfully carried 
out the sultan’s reform programs, also taking the 
initiative to introduce important reforms. He devel- 
oped a program to centralise government control of 
the provinces, modernised the financial system, in- 
creased tax collections and balanced the budgets, 
negotiated the settlement with the empire's foreign 
creditors that led to the creation of the Public 
Debt Commission (1881), established the Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce to develop native trade and 
industry, modernised and expanded the system of 
secular schools on the elementary and higher tech- 
nical levels in particular, reorganised and modernised 
the regular police, and made the secular courts fully 
independent of government interference so they 
could administer justice without fear of intervention. 
He played a major role in modernising the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, introducing examinations for ap- 
pointment and promotion and establishing a pension 
system so that aged officials could retire without 
fear of poverty. 

As the sultan became increasingly withdrawn and 
subject to the influence of his palace coterie, Sa‘id 
Pasha became more and more fearful of his master. 
At the same time, his rivalry with Mehmed Kamil 
Pasha became so intense that he at times feared for 
his life, and at one point refused the sultan's call to 
resume the Grand Vizierate. As a result, Sadd Pasha 
was not included in the disfavour of the Young Turks 
for most of the sultan’s advisers following the Young 
Turk Revolution (108), and in fact served twice more 
as grand vizier during the Constitutional period which 
followed, in r9rz and 1912, with the support of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, leading its fight 
against the Liberal Union Party, and directing the 
government’s efforts against the Italian invasions 
of Libya and of the Dodecanese islands. In the face 
of strong military pressure in support of the Liberal 
Union, however, Said Pasha resigned for the final 
time (17 July 1912), so that the hero of the Russo- 
Turkish war, Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, could establish 
a non-party government to resolve the crisis. Said 
Pasha then served as chairman of the upper house 
of the legislature, the Council of Notables (1913-14) 
until he retired shortly before his death. 
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KUCUM KHAN, a Tatar Khan of Siberia, 
in whose reign this country was conquered by the 
Russians. Abu '] GhazI (ed. Desmaisons, 177), is the 
only authority to give information regarding his 
origin and his genealogical relation to the other 
descendants of Cingiz Khan. According to this 
source, he reigned for forty years in ‘Tirdn’’, lost 
his eyesight towards the end of his life, was driven 
from his kingdom by the Russians in 1003/1594-5, 
took refuge with the Manghit (Nogay) and died 
among them, References to Kuéum are also found 
in the work of the Ottoman Turk Sayff, said to 
have been written in 990/1582 (Leiden MS., No. 197; 
tr. without a reference to the MS. by Ch. Schefer as 
an appendix to his translation of the history of 
Central Asia. Histoire de l'Asie Centrale, by ‘Abd 
al-KarIm Bukhari, Paris 1876, 303 ff.). Kuéum's 
kingdom and its capital are there called “Turd"; 
the Russians had taken this town during Kuéum's 
absence, Kucum afterwards returned and drove out 
the Russians after a long siege (one to two years), 
but the latter carried off his son a prisoner to Moscow. 
These stories seem to show that Sayfl’s work was 
probably composed later than the year given in the 
title (Schefer, Joc. cit., Preface, p. iv, even gives the 
year 990 A.H. as date of death of the author). 

The name of “‘Isker"” for the capital of Ku¢um 
(near the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish) seems 
to be found only in Russian sources; it is only from 
the latter also that the principal events of his reign 
can be chronologically arranged. Kutum did not 
inherit his kingdom from his father but had expelled 
his predecessor Yadigar; in 1563 Yadigar is still 
mentioned as king of Siberia, while in 1569 we find 
Kuéum, In 1581 Isker was conquered by Russian 
Cossacks under Yermak; the Cossacks owed their 
victory to the use of fire-arms, then still unknown 
in Siberia. Kuéum's son Makhmet-Kul (Muhammad 
Kull) was sent a prisoner to Moscow. It was not till 
Yermak fell in an unexpected attack (1586 or 1585) 
that Isker was vacated by the Russians; but by the 
year 1587 we find troops, who had just arrived, 
building the Russian town of Tobolsk near this 
town, Kutum did not suffer his last defeat at the 
hands of the Russians till 20 August 1598. He is 
said to have been slain by the Nogay, with whom 
he had taken refuge, out of revenge for his father’s 
raids on them. The document used by Radloff (Aus 
Sibirien*, Leipzig 1893, 146ff.) dealing with an 
embassy from Kuéum to Bukhara and the order by 
‘Abd Allah Khan to his governor in Kh¥irazm to 
send teachers of religion to Siberia, cannot be genuine. 
Kh4razm was at this date an independent kingdom 
and not under the rule of the Khan of Bukhara. The 
form “‘Kéziim" adopted by Radloff is also not to be 
found in any historical sources, 
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KUDASA, a group of Arab tribes of obscure 
origin. The opinions of the genealogists about their 
origin are contradictory. Some of them assert that 
they were descendants of Ma‘add, others say that 
they were from Himyar. Both parties had recourse 
to traditions and utterances attributed to the 
Prophet, in which he is said either to have declared 
that Ma‘add's kunya was AbO Kuda‘a, or to have 
stated explicitly that Kuda‘a is a descendant of 
Himyar. Harmonising traditions reported that the 
mother of Kuda‘a was the wife of Malik b. ‘Amr b. 
Murra b. Malik b. Himyar and later married Ma‘add, 
bringing with her Kudi‘a, her son from the first 
marriage; Kud4‘a was therefore later called Kuda‘a 
b. Ma‘add. A contradictory tradition of this kind 
claimed that Kuda‘a was the son of Ma‘add; later 
his mother married MAlik b, ‘Amr al-Himyarl, who 
adopted the child, Kud4‘a, and thus he was called 
Kuda‘a al Himyari (see M. J. Kister and M. Plessner, 
Notes on Caskel’s Gamharat an-nasab, in Oriens, 
xxv-xxvi [1976], §6-7, and references in notes 43-51; 
also Nir al-Din al-Haytham!, Madjma‘ al-zawd?id, 
repr. Beirut 1967, i, 194-5; Aghdni, vii, 77-8; al- 
Hamdanl, al-Jdlil, ed. Muhammad al-Akwa‘ al- 
Hiwall, Cairo 1383/1963, i, 180-90). Some traditions 
say explicitly that the Kuda tribes related them- 
selves to Ma‘add, but turned to the Himyari nasab 
under Mu‘iwiya's pressure and bribes (see e.g. 
Kister and Plessner, op. cit., notes 51-7; Nar al-Din 
al-Haythaml, op. cit., i, 194; Aghani, foc. ctt.; Ihsan 
Nass, al ‘Asabiyya al-kabaliyya wa-atharuha fi 
'l shi‘r al-umawi, Beirut 1964, 340 3; and see al- 
Kutam!, Diwan, ed. Ibrahim al-Samarra’i and Ahmad 
Matlab, Beirut 1960, 34, 145, 147, 149; al-Kumayt, 
Shi‘r, ed. Dawid Sallam, Baghdad 1969, nos 162, 
VV. 10-13, 469 VV. I-7, 509 VV. I-4, 523 V. 2, §50 ¥- I, 
606 v. 1), The name Kuda‘a is an early one and can 
be traced in fragments of the old Arab poetry. The 
tribes recorded as Kuda were: Kalb [g.v.], Dju- 
hayna, Ball, Bahra? ([¢.v.], Khawlin [q.».], 
Mahra, Khushayn, Diarm, ‘Udhra [q¢.v.], Balkayn 
{see at-kayn], Tanikh [g.v.] and Salih; the at- 
tribution of some of these tribes to Kuda‘a (like 
Tandkh, Khawlan and Mahra) was the subject of 
dispute among genealogists. Several of the clans 
of Kuda‘a joined other tribes, adopting their pedigree 
and changing their tribal identity. 

Among the prominent divisions of Kuda‘a one 
may particularly refer here to Djuhayna and Ball. 

t. The vast territory of Diuhayna, controlling 
the coastal route of the caravans between Syria 
and Mecca, included the localities of Safra’, Sufayna, 
al Marwa, al Hawra? and Yanbu‘; to them belonged 
the mountains of Radw4 ({q.v.]; and see M. von 
Oppenheim, Die Bedwinen, Leipzig 1943, ii, 361, on 
the legendary story of the hidden Imdm living in 
Radwa), Adjrad, Ash‘ar and ‘Azwar and the wddis 
of Idam and al-‘Is (see e.g. al-Bakri, Mu‘djam 
ma staSdjam, ed, Mustafa al-Saka, Cairo 1364/1965; 
Yakat, s.v. Radwa; ‘Arram, Asmé? djibal Tihdma 
wa-sukkanthd, in ‘Abd al-Salam Hardin's Nawédir 
al-makh{ijat, Cairo 1375/1956, ii, 8, 396-8 and 
indices; cf. Hamad al-Djasir, Bildd Yanbu‘, Riyad 
n.d., passim, and see esp. the supplement: bilad 
djukayna wa-mandziluha 'l kadima, 156-7). Diuhayna 
seems to have had a clear perception of tribal identity, 
as can be gauged from a collection of tribal war 
poetry, the ayydm Dijuhayna; some fragments of 
this poetry were recorded as late as the 4th/roth 
century (see al-Tayalisi, al-Mukdthara ‘ind al- 
mudhdkara, ed. Mubammad at-Tandjl, in Sarkiyat 
Mecmuass, i [Ankara 1956), 37-9; see on Bughayt: 





al-Amidi, al-Mwialif wa 'l mukhtalif, ed. Krenkow, 
Cairo 1354, 57-38; and see on Salama b. al-Ya‘bib, 
ibid., 53, 165; on the compilation of war poetry of 
the Kuda‘ tribe of Balkayn, ash‘ar Bani 'l Kayn, 
see ibid., 23-4). 

According to a tradition recorded by Ibn al-Kalbi, 
a Djuhani, ‘Abd al-Dar b. Hudayb (or Hudhayl in 
another version), intended to build a sanctuary in 
one of the centres of Djuhayna, Kawdam, to rival 
the Ka‘ba of Mecca; however, he encountered op- 
position on the part of his people who were reluctant 
to aid him in carrying out his plan (Ibn al-Kalbil, 
al-Asnaém, ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Cairo 1343/1924, 
45; Yakat, s.v. Kawdam). This report may give us 
a clue for assessing the attitude of some other tribal 
groups of Kud4‘a. Ibn High4m records a tradition 
according to which al-Ghawth, who was in charge 
of certain pilgrimage practices at Mecca, used to 
announce during one of the services, “O God I am 
following the example of others; if there is a sin it is 
Kuda‘a's” (Ibn Hisham, Siva, ed, al-Saka, al- 
Abyarl, Shalabi, Cairo 1355/1936, i, 126, 1. 1; Guil- 
laume's translation, The life of Muhammad, Karachi 
1967, 50, of the second hemistich “If that is wrong, 
the fault is Quda‘a's" is inaccurate). It is evident 
that this declaration points to certain sections within 
Kuda‘a who were reluctant to acknowledge the 
authority of Mecca and the sanctity of the Ka‘ba. 

The relations of Djuhayna with the Aws and 
Khazradj seem to have been quite close; some 
Djuhanis are recorded as allies of the Medinan families 
or clans (see e.g. Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansdb al- 
Sarab, ed. “Abd al-Saldm Hardin, Cairo 1962, 444). It 
is noteworthy that among the Ansari group who 
gave the Prophet the oath of allegiance at the ‘Akaba 
was an ally of the Bandi Salima of Kalbi extraction, 
who joined Djuhayna and stayed with them, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Unays; he gained the honourable titles of 
al-muhddjiri, al-ansdri, al-salami, al-djuhani al- 
“akabl (see e.g. Ibn Hisham, ii, 106 sup.; Ibn al- 
KalbI, Djamhara, Ms. Br. Mus., Add. 22346, f. 73a; 
Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, ed. SAN al-Bidjawi, Cairo 
1389/1970, iv, 15-17, no. 4553; Ibn Kudima al- 
Makdist, al-Istibsdr fi nasab al-sahdba min al-ansar, 
ed. ‘All Nuwayhid, Beirut 1392/1972, 166-8; Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1380/ 
1960, 869-70, no. 1477; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al- 
ashraf, ed. Muhammad Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, i, 
249). It was ‘Abd Allah b. Unays who asked the 
Prophet on which night he should come to Medina 
from his abode in al-A‘raf during Ramadan, and the 
Prophet bade him come on the night of 27 Ramadan; 
this night is therefore named “The Night of the 
Djuhani”. It refers, of course, to the laylat al-kadr 
(see e.g. al-Aghani, xvii, 133; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
op. cit., 870}. 

On the Day of Bu‘ath [g.v.], Djuhayna fought on 
the side of the Khazradj (Aghdni, xv, 162-3; Ibn 
Khaldin, al-‘Ibar, Beirut 1956, ii, 602), but on the 
eve of the encounter of Badr al-maw‘id they were 
said to have hurried to Medina (together with Ball) 
as allies of the Aws (al-Wakid!, Maghdsi, ed. Marsden 
Jones, Oxford 1966, 385, 1. rz). 

When the Prophet settled in Medina, he was, of 
course, concerned to establish peaceful relations with 
its neighbours, Djuhayna. Djuhayna, making a 
careful assessment of the fundamental change in the 
situation in Medina with the advent of the Prophet, 
were eager to secure their position in the new struc- 
ture of power. According to some traditions, a 
delegation of Djuhayna came to the Prophet in 
Medina, pointed out that the Prophet alighted 
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“among them" (dayna aghurind, i.e. in the area 
controlled by them) and requested him to conclude 
with them an agreement of mutual security (fa-awthik 
land haltd na’manakd wa-ta*manand). This treaty 
was indeed agreed upon between the Prophet and 
Djuhayna, A peculiar aspect of this treaty was the 
tacit agreement by the Prophet for Djuhayna not to 
convert to Islam; this is clearly indicated in the 
account about the treaty, wa-lam yuslimi. The 
implementation of the treaty occurred a short time 
after its conclusion; the Prophet sent a troop of less 
than hundred warriors to raid a tribal group of 
Kinana which dwelt in the neighbourhood of Dju- 
hayna, When the Muslim warriors realised that the 
Kinanis outnumbered them, they retreated asking 
refuge with Djuhayna, When the Djuhanls inter- 
rogated them as to why they had gone out fighting 
in the holy month of Radjab, they justified their 
deed by mentioning that they were driven out from 
the Haram (of Mecca) during the holy month. The 
account further tells about dissension among the 
Muslim warriors; a group of them wanted to remain 
in the place where they were staying, whilst another 
one planned to return to the Prophet to obtain a 
decision from him. When this group met the Prophet, 
he expressed his anger about the division that had 
occurred within the expedition, which having left in 
unity returned divided. He then appointed ‘Abd 
Alliéh b. Djahsh as the commander of the troop; 
SAbd Allah b. Djahsh was thus the first appointed 
amir in Islam (Ibn Abt Shayba, 7a’rikh, Ms. Berlin 
9409 = Sprenger 104, ff. 28b-30a; cf, Nir al-Din 
al-Haytham!, Madjma‘ al-zawaid, vi, 66-7, with an 
essential variant, that the Djuhanis converted to 
Islam after the conclusion of the treaty; and see 
al-Bayhaki, Dala’il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
‘Uthm4n, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 304-5 [the commander 
of the first troop, dispatched by the Prophet, was 
Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas]; Ibn Djunghul, Ta’rikh, Ms. 
Br. Mus., Or. 5912, i, 229b). 

The reports about the first cases of co-operation 
between Djuhanis and the nascent Muslim com- 
munity at Medina, though sometimes divergent or 
even contradictory, point clearly to the period 
preceding the battle of Badr and are connected with 
the earliest attempts of the Prophet at impeding the 
free traffic of the Kurashi caravans. The detach- 
ments dispatched by the Prophet were relatively 
small and served a twofold purpose: that of re- 
connoitring in case a greater force of the enemy made 
an appearance, and of an attacking troop in case 
they met with a smaller division of the enemy. 
It was essential in such a situation to have at their 
disposal a territory with a friendly population both 
for military enterprises and as a resort to which the 
force could retreat in safety. The treaty with the 
Djuhanis was indeed successful, and enabled the 
Prophet to launch his first attacks against some 
Kin4ni allies of Kuraysh; the expeditions operated 
indeed in the territory controlled by Djuhayna. 

Furthermore, some Djuhanis carried out certain 
subtle and responsible duties for the Prophet's troops: 
Basbas b. ‘Amr and ‘Adi b. Abi 'I-Zaghba’ (both 
allies of the Ansarf clans) served as spies for the 
Muslim troops (see e.g. Ibn Hazm, Diawami‘ al-sira, 
ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Nasir al-Din al-Asad, Ahmad 
Shakir, Cairo n.d., tro; Ibn Hisham, index; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, Cairo 1280, i, 178 ult.-179; 
Tbn Hadjar, al-Isdba, i, 288, no. 640, iv, 474, no. 5486; 
al-Wakidi, 40-1; al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, i, 289). Another 
Djuhan!, Kashad, granted shelter to two other spies 
of the Prophet, Talha b. “Ubayd Allih and Sa%d b. 


Zayd; he misled the men of the Kurash! caravan 
who inquired about the spies sent by the Prophet. 
After the departure of the Kurashi caravan, Kashad 
accompanied the two spies to Turban, where he met 
the Prophet; the Prophet wanted to grant him 
Yanbii* (as an iffa* or fief), but Kashad advised the 
Prophet to grant it to one of his relatives (see e.g, 
al-Wakidi, 19-20; Ibn Hadjar, v, 590, no. 7409; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, iv, 239; al-Makrizi, Imta‘ al-asma?, ed. 
Mahmid Shakir, Cairo 1941, i, 62), Another Djuhant, 
Madjdi b. ‘Amr, performed an even more complicated 
service for the Muslim detachment; he interposed 
between the smal! Muslim force under the command 
of Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the Kurashi 
caravan escorted by 300 Kurashi riders under the 
command of Abii Djahi (see e.g. al-Wakidi, 9-10, 
40-1; al-Bayhakl, Dal@il al-nubwwwa, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Rahmin Mubammad ‘Uthman, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 
302; Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 446; idem, Djawami‘, 
ror, cf. 110; al-Makrizi, Ima‘, i, 51-2; Ibn Hisham, 
ii, 245, 269). Madjdi succeeded in accomplishing his 
task as he was an ally (halif, muwdadi‘) of both parties 
(ie. of the Muslim party and the Kurashis). It is 
noteworthy for the assessment of the personality of 
Madjdi and the reliability of the traditions that some 
reports state that he did not convert to Islam (see 
e.g. al-Zurkant, Sharh al-mawahib al-ladunniyya, 
Cairo 1325, i, 390). 

The reports about the participation of Djuhanis 
in the first encounters of the Prophet with Kuraysh 
seem to be sound, and are confirmed by a tradition 
recorded by al-Tabarinl, stating that the first tribe 
to fight on the side of the Prophet was Djuhayna 
(al-Tabarint, al-Aw@il, Ms. Br. Mus., Or. 1530, 
f. 196b). 

Some factors which motivated Djuhayna in con- 
cluding the treaty with the Prophet can be deduced 
from a report recorded by al-Samhid!I and al- 
Fayrdzab4d!; the Prophet alighted at Dhu 'Il-Marwa; 
Djuhani people assembled at the place from the 
mountains and the plains and complained of being 
pressed by alien people, who were trying by force 
to get hold of their wells. Then the Prophet granted 
the people of Djuhayna the lands of Dhu '!l-Marwa, 
forbade them to be treated with iniquity and an- 
nounced that the angel Djibril ordered him to con- 
sider Djuhayna as his allies (al-Sambidi, Wa/d? 
al-wajfé, ed. Mubammad Mubyt ‘l-Din SAbd al-Hamid, 
Cairo 1374/1955, 1305-6; al-Payrizabadl, al-Magha- 
nim al-mutdba fi ma‘dlim taba, ed. Hamad al-Djasir, 
Riyad 1389/1969, 379). It is plausible that this 
utterance of the Prophet confirmed Djuhayna’s 
rights to their landed property and formed a warning 
for tribal groups to refrain from transgressing on the 
wells (sc. wells and other property) of Djuhayna, as 
they were the allies of the Prophet and their rights 
would be defended by the Prophet, The lands of 
Dhu 'l-Marwa were in fact granted by the Prophet 
to a man from Djuhayna (see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, 
Beirut 1380/1960, i, 271; see on ‘Awsadja b. Harmala, 
Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, ii, 216; Tbn 
Hadjar, al-Isdba, iv, 739, no. 6093; on Dhi 'Il-Marwa 
see al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, s.v. Marwa), 

The Prophet concluded several treaties with the 
various tribal groups of Djubayna. Some of these 
treaties can be traced to the very early period of the 
Prophet’s stay at Medina; they do not contain any 
stipulation as to conversion to Islam. There are, 
however, some treaties which may be attributed to 
a later period, when conversion to Islam became 
obligatory, and include instructions concerning the 
religious duties to be performed (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, i, 
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270-1). A tradition recorded by Ibn Sad (i, 333) 
says that a delegation of Djuhayna embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet to Medina; this story 
may, however, refer to a unit of Djuhayna, and 
certainly not to the whole tribe. 

The early conversion of several groups of Djuhayna 
and another Kud4‘l group, the Aslam, is reflected 
in some traditions attributed to the Prophet, in 
which Djuhayna is counted among the tribal groups 
surpassing (in virtues) the great tribes of Asad, 
Ghatafan, Tamim and ‘Amir b. Sa‘ya‘a (see e.g. 
al-Humaydi, Musnad, ed. Habib al-Rahmaan al- 
A‘zami, Beirut-Cairo 1381, ii, no. 1048; ‘Abd al- 
Razzak, al-Musannaj, ed. al-A‘zami, Beirut 1392/ 
1972, xi, 47, no. 19877; al-TabarAni, al-Mru“djam 
al-saghir, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ‘Uthman, Cairo 1388/ 
1968, i, 54, ii, 151). Only few cases of opposition by 
some units of Djuhayna against the Muslim com- 
monwealth of Medina are known (see e.g. al-WAkidi, 
774-5; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, ed. Mubammad Abu 'I-Fadi 
Ibrahim, Cairo 1969, iii, 32, about the expedition of 
Abii ‘Ubayda). When the Prophet set out for al- 
Hudaybiya, some nomad Djuhanis were disinclined 
to respond to his summons and to join him, fearing 
that the Muslims might be defeated by the Kurashi 
forces (see e.g. Mudjahid, Tafsir, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Tahir al-Strati, Beirut n.d., 6or inf.; Mukstil, 
Tafsir, Ms. Abmet II, 74/Il, ff. r60b, 166b; al- 
Wakidi, 574, 619; al-Nawawi al-Djawi, Marah labid, 
Cairo 1305, ii, 305 inf.; al-Kurtubl, Tafsir, Cairo 
1387/1967, xvi, 268, 348; al-Suyiti, al-Durr al- 
manthfir, Cairo 1324, vi, 72-73). 

Djuhayna appeared as a strong force of 800 
warriors and 50 riders (or 1400 warriors according 
to Tabarl, Ta*rikh, iii, 65 sup.) on the expedition for 
the conquest of Mecca; four banners were borne by 
its leaders (see e.g. al-Wakidi, 799, 820, 896; al- 
Muttaki al-Hindi, Kanz al-Summal, Hyderabad 1390/ 
1970, xvii, 78, no. 199; and see Ibn Hadjar, al-Jsaba, 
ii, 445, no. 2549, li, 604 sup., no. 2897, vi, 165, no. 
8098; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 124; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
al-IstiS@b, 871-2), The Djuhanl Rafit b. Makith was 
appointed by the Prophet as tax-collector (musaddik) 
of his tribe (al-Wakid!, 1073). A number of Djuhanis 
emigrated to Medina; the Prophet himself fixed the 
place of the tribal mosque of Djuhayna in Medina 
(Ibn Sa‘d, i, 333). 

Dijuhayna remained faithful to Islam after the 
death of the Prophet (cf. al-Wakidi, 1122) and 
favourable utterances attributed to the Prophet 
emphasised their virtues. The Prophet is said to have 
considered Djuhayna among his mawdli (see e.g. 
al-‘Aynt, ‘Umdat al-kdri, Cairo 1348, xvi, 75-6; 
al-Munawi, Fayd al-kadir, Beirut 1391/1972, iv, 
516, no. 6122), The Prophet is said to have recom- 
mended seeking refuge in the mountains of Djuhayna 
during the periods of strife, fitan (see e.g. al-Bakri, 
154; Hamad al-Djasir, Aba Ali al-Hadjari, Riyad 
1388/1968, 192; and see the utterance of the Prophet 
in Ibn Sa‘d, i, 333). In an alleged utterance, the 
Prophet is said to have recommended marrying 
Djuhani women (Ibn Hibbin, Kitab al-Madjrahin, 
ed. ‘Aziz Beg al-NakshbandI, Hyderabad 1390/1970, 
ii, 10). A peculiar tradition attributed to the Prophet 
forbids anyone to harm Djuhayna, saying “he who 
harms Djuhayna harms me, and he who harms me 
harms God”; this utterance was instantly denied 
when transmitted to Mu‘awiya (al-AmidI, al-M1talif, 
60, no. 147). 

Djuhayna participated, together with other groups 
of Kuda‘a, in the conquest of Egypt; some of them 
settled in Fustat (cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futah 


Misr, ed. Torrey, New Haven 1922, index), Djuhanis 
lived in Manfaldt and Asyat. After clashes with other 
tribal groups, Diuhayna migrated to Upper Egypt 
and settled in the region of Ikhmim during the 
Fatimid period; they became one of the powerful 
Arab tribes of Egypt (see Makrizl, al-Bayén wa 
'LiSvab Samma fi ard Misr min al-aSrab, ed. SAbd al- 
Madjid ‘Abidin, Cairo 1961; and see the researches 
of ‘Abidin, in ibid, 77-8). Groups of Djuhayna 
penetrated in the 8th/r4th century into the Christian 
kingdom of Nubia and got mastery over it. From 
Nubia, Djuhayna continued to push forward into 
the Sudan and mixed with the native tribes (see 
C. H. Becker, Zur Geschichte des dstlichen Sudan, in 
{sl., i, 153-77; idem, EP’ art. Djuhaina; F, C. Thomas 
Je., The Juhaina Arabs of Chad, in MEJ [1959), 
142-55; von Oppenheim, op. cit., ii, 359). In the 
Djuhani territories of the Arab peninsula, the differ- 
ent sections of that tribe became controlled by the 
descendants of ‘Ali, who succeeded in acquiring a 
great deal of landed property in these regions. 
Nevertheless, the various branches of Djuhayna 
succeeded in keeping their identity during the 
centuries. Although wavering at the beginning of the 
First World War, the majority of the tribe followed 
the sons of the Sharif Husayn; later, they changed 
attitude and became loyal subjects of the Sa‘adi 
dynasty (see von Oppenheim, ii, 360). In recent 
times, they have been exerting themselves in devel- 
oping their region (see Hamad al-Djasir, Bilad 
Yanbu‘, passim). 

2. To the north of the territory of Djuhayna was 
the region of Ball, another branch of Kuda‘a. 
Starting at Wadi Idam, their usual habitations 
extended far to the north, including the places of 
Shaghab, Bada and Tayma? (cf. Ibn Khaldiin, ‘Jbar, 
ii, 526; von Oppenheim, ii, 315, 352-3). The Kuda‘ 
tribal groups of Bali, Djuhayna and ‘Udhra migrated, 
according to tradition, to the WAdI 'I-Kura in which 
Jewish settlers cultivated the soil, dug the wells 
and planted palm-trees. According to an agreement 
between the Jewish settlers and these Kud4_ groups, 
the Jews undertook to give them a certain payment; 
in return Ball, Djuhayna and ‘Udhra were under 
obligation to give protection to the Jewish settle- 
ments against the Bedouin tribes, including other 
Kuda units (see Yakit, s.v. al-Kura; al-Bakri, 
M2a*djam, i, 43). The stipulations of this agreement 
remained valid until the advent of Islam; then the 
‘Udbri Djamra b. al-Nu‘m4n visited the Prophet 
and was given by him a grant of land. The Jewish 
settlers of the family of ‘Urayd (or ‘Arid) were 
allowed by the Prophet to stay in their places; they 
were granted by the Prophet the privilege of re- 
ceiving a certain annual payment (see Ibn Sad, i, 
279; al-Bakri, i, 44; cf. W. M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 107-8). Some clans of Bali 
got involved in internal fighting; one of the fighting 
groups, the Bani Hishna, was compelled to seek 
refuge with the Jewish settlers of Tayma’, and at 
their demand converted to Judaism. Some of these 
refugees left later for Medina and embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet (see al-Bakri, i, 29). 
A corroborating report counts among the Jewish 
tribal groups at Medina three groups from Bali 
(see Ibn Khaldin, of. cit., ii, 596; and cf. al-Samhidt, 
Wafa? al-wafé, ed, Muhammad Mubyl ‘l-Din ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1374/1955, i, 162-3, 194, 200, 223). 
Some traditions, in reporting of the migration of the 
Balawi clans to Medina, remark that they became 
allies (hulafa) of the Aws and Khazradj (see e.g. 
al-Bakri, i, 28; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah ‘ala 
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kab@il al-ruwat, Nadjaf 1386/1966, 128). The position 
of Bali at Medina and their status can be gauged 
from the accounts about the ‘Akaba meeting, re- 
porting that seven members out of the seventy 
Ansari group of delegates, who gave the Prophet the 
oath of allegiance, were of Balawi descent (“Uwaym 
b. Sa‘ida [on whom see al-Balidhuri, Ansab, i, 241; 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 1248, no. 2052; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, iv, 158; cf. Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, iv, 
745 inf., no. 6116], Ma‘n b, ‘Adi [on whom see 
al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, i, 241; Ibn Kuddma, al-Istibsdr, 
297; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 401), Khadidj b. Uways 
{on whom see al-Baladhuri, i, 249; Ibn Hish4m, ii, 
106], Abu "l-Haytham b., al-Tayyihan [see on him: 
al-Baladhuri, i, 240; Ibn Kudama, of. cif., 228], 
Aba Burda b. Niyar [on whom see Ibn Hish4m, ii, 
198; al-Baladhuri, i, 241; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam, i, 
28 inf.], al-Nu‘m4n b, ‘Amr for b, ‘Isr, on whom 
see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v,27; Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, 
443), Yazid b. Tha‘laba fon whom see al-Baladhurl, 
i, 25x; Ibn Kudama, 202; al-Samhddi, i, 228; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Isdba, vi, 650). However, the Balawi 
descent of some of these persons is put in question 
in some of the sources). Balawi tribesmen took part 
in the battles between the Prophet and Kuraysh on 
the side of the Prophet, and names of Balawi war- 
riors can be found in the lists of those who were 
killed in the encounters. The traditions mention a 
peculiar letter of the Prophet sent to a Balawl group, 
the Bani Dju‘ayl. According to this letter, the 
Prophet granted to them the privileges of being taxed 
no more than once a year and of not having to 
gather with their live stock in the tax-collection 
centres (/4 yuhshariin wa-ld yu‘shardin; this explana- 
tion given by Ibn Sa‘d seems however to be un- 
certain: there are interpretations commenting that 
haskr and ‘askr refer to exemption from being levied 
and taxed); they were also appointed by the Prophet 
as tax-collectors of some other tribes. They were given 
the status of Kurashis, as they were allies of the 
£Abd ManAf (see Ibn Sa‘d, i, 270-1; Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, 111), The favourable conditions granted 
to the Bana Dju‘ay! were probably intended to gain 
the loyalty of a tribal group allied with Kuraysh, 
securing their control over other tribal groups for 
the benefit of the Muslim community. 

The expedition against the Ball sent in 8 AH was 
intended to gain their allegiance and their succour 
for the Muslim community; it was essential for the 
latter to secure the co-operation of the Ball who 
dwelt in the northern regions of the peninsula, who 
controlled the road to Medina and Mecca, and of 
whom some members were in the service of the 
Byzantine army; the commander of the troop which 
fought the Muslim force at Mu’ta was a Balawi 
(see al-Wakid!, 760). It was a shrewd decision of the 
Prophet to appoint ‘Amr b. al-‘As, whose mother 
was from Ball, as commander of the Muslim force 
(ibid., 770); the expedition was also directed at the 
Mahra and Balkayn, two Kuda‘l tribes sojourning 
in the region of Ball. In 9 A.H. the Prophet met the 
delegation of Ball, who embraced Islam (see e.g. Ibn 
Sa‘d, i, 330; al-Zurkanl, Sharh al-mawdhib, iv, 57-8; 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Zad al-ma‘éd, Beirut 
n.d., iii, 49). 

The forces of Ball played an important role in 
the conquest of Egypt; ‘Amr b, al-‘As fought under 
the banner of Ball (see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, i, 62). 
“Umar established the pay of Bali warriors as equal 
to that of Mudar, Kalb and Tayyi’, sc. 300-400 
dirhams; it was lower than that of the Yemeni 
tribes because they were closer to the places of 


migration (see al-Djahiz, al-“Uthmaniyya, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Salim Hardin, Cairo 1374/1955, 212). When ‘Umar 
was informed that a man from Ball summoned his 
people in Syria by the battle-cry yd Kudd‘a, he 
ordered a third of Kuda‘a to be removed to Egypt; 
as Ball formed a third part of Kuda‘a, they were 
indeed transferred to Egypt (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
116; al-Makrizi, al-Baydn, 29). It was a Balawi, 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. ‘Udays, a Companion of the 
Prophet, who was at the head of a troop of riders in 
revolt against ‘Uthmdn. He was later imprisoned by 
Mu‘awiya, and was killed on his flight from the 
prison (see al-Sam‘Anl, al-Ansdb, Hyderabad 1963, 
fi, 324, Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 309-10; Ibn Hadjar, 
al-Isdba, iv, 334, no. 5166; Muhammad b. Yahya 
al-Ash‘ari al-MAliki, al-Tamhid wa 'l-baydn fi maktal 
al-shahid ‘Uthmdn, ed. Mahmid Yisuf Zayid, Beirut 
1964, index). 

Bali settlements are mentioned in the regions of 
Akbmim, Asyit and Ushmin; they were expelled by 
Fatimid troops and were compelled to move to the 
south. In the 8th/r4th century the Bali entered 
together with Djuhayna, the Sudan and contributed 
considerably to the islamisation and arabisation of 
the native tribes of the Bedja and the Bakkara 
(¢.ww.]; the Arabic language is known among the Bedja 
even today as “Balawiyyat", ie. the language 
of Bali. 

In the Arabian peninsula, the Ball played during 
the First World War an important role in the con- 
flict between the Sharif Husayn and the Turkish 
authorities, finally (in 1918) following the lead of the 
sons of the Sharif Husayn. 

Some groups of Bali joined the new régime in the 
Hidjaz in 1925 and became loyal subjects of Sa‘idi 
Arabia; but some rebellious units of Ball took refuge 
in the kingdom of Trans-Jordan. They crossed the 
borders at ‘Akaba and raided, together with other 
rebels, the northern districts of Sa‘idi Arabia in 
1932, but were defeated by the Sa‘idi forces (cf. 
von Oppenheim, ii, 354). 

In Spain descendants of the Bali tribe lived in 
the region of Cordova or Kurtuba and it was re- 
ported that they excelled in hospitality. They were 
unable to speak Romance (al-latiniyya), and spoke 
only Arabic, according to Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 443. 

Bibliography: given in the article essentially, 
but see also W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 

marriage in early Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 8-9, 

155, 246-9, and H. Lammens, EJ" art. s.v. 

(M. J. Kuster) 

KUDAMA Bb, Dja‘rar at-KAtip AL-BaGHDAn!, 
Asvu 't-Farapj, philologist, historian, and one of 
the first scholars to introduce the systematic 
study of the figures of speech in Arabic litera- 
ture. The date of his birth is nowhere mentioned and 
may have been as early as around the year 260/873-4. 
He died at an uncertain date which is variously given 
as “during the reign of al-Muktadir" (i.e. not later 
than 320/932), 328/939-40, and 337/948. The dates 
“shortly after 300" and 310 cannot be correct (see 
below). 

Almost every aspect of Kudama's biography, his 
work, and his personality as a scholar raises delicate 
problems which cannot be fully discussed, let alone 
answered, in the context of this article, The only 
data which are certain, or at least have not been 
questioned, are (a) that he converted from Christian- 
ity to Islam during the reign of al-Muktafi (289-95/ 
902-8); (b) that he held unimportant positions in 
various diwéns of the central administration in 
Baghdad till he won an appointment in Shawwal 
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297/910, or shortly thereafter, to the madjlis al-zimam 
in the diwdn al-mashrik when Abu ‘l-Hasan b. al- 
Furit (¢.v.] appointed his son, al-Muhassin, as head 
of that office (thus according to Yakiit, vi, 205, 
whose account however contradicts reports that 
al-Mubassin was in charge of the diwan al-maghrib) ; 
(c) that he was alive in 320/932; and (d) that he was 
the author of a Kitdb al-Kharadj, which has survived 
in part. Moreover, there can be little doubt that the 
famous and often-quoted Kildb Nakd al-shi‘r was 
written by Kudama, since al-Mutarrizi [9.v.] in his 
commentary on the Makdmat of al-Hariri (quoted in 
the introduction to the edition of Kudima's Djawdé- 
hir, 13), who lived three centuries later, is the only 
author to mention that the Nakd was sometimes 
attributed to Kuddma's father. 

The Ta*rikh Baghddd does not have a biography of 
Kudama. It only mentions (vii, 205) one Dja‘far b. 
Kudama b. Ziyad whom the Khatib describes as a 
learned and distinguished secretary. The Khatib 
also mentions that Dja‘far wrote books dealing with 
the secretarial art as well as other subjects, that he 
was often quoted as an authority by Abu ‘l-Faradj 
al-Isfahanf, the author of the Aghdani, and was him- 
self a pupil of, among others, Hammad, the son of 
the famous Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill. Ibn al- 
Nadim (Fthrist, 130) states that Kudima's father, 
Dja‘far, was a man without scholarly distinction, 
and this statement is repeated by Y4kit, who clearly 
borrowed it from Ibn al-Nadim. Since Yakat (ii, 
412-15) also has a fairly elaborate biography of 
Dja‘far b. Kudama b. Ziyad al-Katib (he adds the 
kunya Abu 'l-Kasim, cf. A ghani*. x, 281, 1. 7) he 
apparently did not believe that this Dja‘far b. 
Kudama was the father of our author, since otherwise 
he would have noticed the discrepancy between the 
facts as they appear from this biography and the 
characterisation of Kudama’s father as a man without 
learning (if the “‘poet-secretary”, Dja‘far b. Kudama, 
mentioned in the Fihrist, 168, |. 7, is identical with 
the scholar mentioned in the Ta*rikh Baghdad and 
in Yakit, Ibn al-Nadim must have held the same 
view). Yakdt's contemporary, al-Mutarrizi does not, 
however, hesitate to identify the scholar mentioned 
in the Ta’rikh Baghdad as the father of Kudama. 
The question is of considerable interest, since, ac- 
cording to the Aghén? (x, 280-5, xii, 52), Dja‘far b. 
Kud4ma [b. Ziyad al-Kitib in several places in the 
A ghani) was a close friend of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [g.v.], 
the author of the Kitab al-Badi*. Yet Kudama is 
reported to have written a book to refute Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz (according to the version of the title of the 
book in Y4kGt, in order to refute Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
views on the poet Abi Tamm4m) and makes no 
mention of his predecessor in the Nakd, even though 
some of the subject matter is the same and may 
even have been borrowed by Kudama from the 
Kitdb al-Badi* (see Nakd, introd., 29-30). Kudama 
also fails to use the term badi‘, but here the ex- 
planation may be that, unlike Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Kudama was not concerned with the identification 
of the figures of speech to which this term was 
applicable, and that the practice of using the term 
as a collective for figures of speech had not yet been 
established (cf. Kildb al-Badi‘, ed. 1, Kratchkovsky, 
London 1935, $7, 1. 15-58, 1. 3, and S. Bonebakker, 
Ton Abi 'l-Isba"'s text of the Kitab al-Badi*, in Israel 
Oriental Studies, ii [1972], 89-90). One could also 
suggest that the Nakd was written shortly after the 
abortive attempt to bring Ibn al-Mu‘tazz to the 
throne and that Kudama thought it wiser not to 
make any reference to the unfortunate “one-day 


caliph”. His attack on Ibn al-Mu‘tazz could have 
been written in the same period as an attempt to 
dissociate himself from his famous predecessor. Still, 
the possibility remains that there were two personal- 
ities by the name of Dja‘far b, Kudama who could 
easily be confused, The first would have been a 
member of a Christian family and a professional 
secretary who occupied a minor position in the central 
administration, in which he was succeeded by his son, 
Kudama; the second a Muslim official who enjoyed 
a considerable reputation as a scholar, distinguished 
himself as a poet, and won the favour of Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz's champion, the vizier 
‘Alt b, ‘Is (see below), and later of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa’s 
rival, the vizier Abu 'Il-Hasan b. al-Furdat (see Hilal 
al-Sabi?, Tuhfat al-umard? fi tarikh al-wusard?, ed. 
H. F, Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 211-12; YaAkat, ii, 
414, Il. 9-10). It is curious that the A ghdni nowhere 
mentions that Dja‘far b. Kudama was a Christian, 
and even suggests in two places that his name was 
Dja‘far b, Mubammad b. Kudama (*x, 131, note and 
xxiii, 115). That both this Dja‘far and Kudama were 
acquainted with members of the Ibn al-Furat family 
and with the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa [¢.v.] may be due to 
the fact that both of them pursued the same type of 
official career (for ‘All b. “Isa and Dija‘far, see Yakat, 
ii, 413, Il. 16-18, and for ‘All b. ‘Isa and Kudama, 
see below). Similarly, the fact that Dija‘far and 
Kudima distinguished themselves as men of letters 
would account for their reliance on the same sources: 
Kud4ma, in his Kitdb al-Kharddj, used the same 
sources as Ibn Khurradadhbih [g.v.] (see de Goeje’s 
ed., introd., xxii). Dja‘far was acquainted with the 
same Ibn Khurradidhbih, as is shown by an isndd 
in the A ghdni®, xxii, 201, |. 6. It appears certain that 
Kudima knew a definition of the ishdra [g.v.] by 
Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili and a definition of the 
taksim by the same scholar (see Bonebakker, Notes 
on the Kitdb Nadrat al-Ighrid, Istanbul 1968, 18-19; 
idem, Materials for the History of Arabic Rhetoric, in 
AIUON, Suppl. no. 4 = vol, xxxv [1975], 36, 45, 
48-50; cf. also Nakd, introd., 26, Il. 17-21). Dja‘far 
was a pupil of Ishik's son, Hammad. Less likely to 
be coincidental—and therefore to be considered an 
argument in favour of al-Mutarrizi’s identification— 
is the acquaintance of the two authors with the family 
of the Tahirids (see Materials, 36-7; A ghdni*, v, 390, 
xi, 337, xviii, 128). Finally there is strong evidence 
that the author of the Aghdni, who related many 
traditions from Dja‘far, also knew Kudima’s work 
and may even have met him in person (see Notes, 
17-18, 27-9; Materials, 39, 51). If al-Mutarrizi is 
correct, one could suggest that Ibn al-Nadim had 
wrongly identified a certain Abd Kudima as the 
father of our author, This Abd Kudama appears in 
al-Marzubant’s al-Muwashshah (Cairo 1385/1965, $72) 
as a katib who composed bad verse (cf. also an anec- 
dote on a certain Ibn Kudima whom Y4kat, ii, 
414-5 is apparently unable to identify, and al-Sall, 
Kitab al-Awrak: Akhbar al-Radi wa-'l-Muttaki, ed. 
J. Heyworth Dunne, Cairo 1354/1935, 212-13). 

The date 337/948 for Kudama's death which is 
reported by Ibn al-Djawzi (al-Muntazam, vi, 363) 
and repeated by others, is rejected by Yakat (vi, 
204). YAkat also rejects a statement by an un- 
named commentator on the Makdmdt of al-Hariri 
who makes Kudama a secretary of the Buwayhids. 
He argues that Kudama was a contemporary of 
Tha‘lab (adraka tamana Tha‘labin), al-Mubarrad, 
Aba Sa‘id al-Sukkarl, Ibn Kutayba, and other 
scholars of the same generation. Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjtim (Cairo 1348, iii, 297-8) goes further and says 
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explicitly that Kudama was a pupil of al-Mubarrad, 
and according to Ibn al-Djawzi, he consulted Tha‘lab; 
but in the Nakd there is evidence only of a personal 
acquaintance between Kudama and Tha‘lab (d. 
291/904) (Nakd, text, 35, 44, 45, 102, 115, 117, introd., 
23-9). If Kudama was indeed a pupil of Abd Sa‘id 
al-Sukkari (d. at the latest 275/888), this would 
mean that he was born around 260, which would 
not necessarily conflict with the date reported by 
Ibn al-Djawzl. Yakit offers the year 320/932 as the 
only reliable terminus post quem. Abii Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi, to whom Y4kit refers, mentions that in 
that year Abd ‘Amr (sic; read Abi ‘Umar wa-?) 
Kudiama b. Dja‘far attended a famous disputation 
between Abd Sa‘id al-Sirafi and Abi Bishr Matta b. 
Yinus in the presence of Abu 'I-Fath al-Fad! b. 
Dja‘far b. al-Furat (in 326 according to Abi Hayyan's 
Imta‘, Cairo 1373/1953, i, 108, but cf. i, 129, 1. 13 
in 320 according to his Mukdbasat, Cairo 1347/1929, 
69, and Yakat, iii, 106 and vi, 204, see also JRAS 
{1905], 82, 84-5). According to a second report by 
Abi Hayyan al-Tawhidi (Jm#da‘, ii, 145-6), Kudama 
showed (‘arada) his Kitab al-Kharddj to the vizier 
‘All b. ‘Isa in that year. 

The two other dates for Kudama's death, “during 
the reign of al-Muktadir” and 328, appear respect- 
ively in al-Suydti, Ta?rikh al-khulafa? (Cairo 1351, 
256 = Cairo 1383/1964, 386) and in the Dhayl 
ta’rikh Baghdad of Ibn al-Nadjdjar [¢.v.] as quoted 
in an unedited section of the Wafi bi 'l-Wafaydi of 
al-Safadt (see Tabana, 4 and 71). 

Finally, mention should be made of de Slane's 
assertion that Kudima belonged to a Christian 
family from Basra, possibly based on a statement by 
al-Idrisi, who mentions one Kudima al-Basri among 
the sources which he used in compiling his monu- 
mental geography (Opus geographicum, i, Naples- 
Rome 1970, 6). 

It is not easy to determine the range of Kudama’s 
scholarly interests on the basis of the titles of his 
works, So much seems certain that he was competent 
as a philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, as 
well as a historian, a philologist, and an expert on 
administration. To the list in the Fihrist, 130, 250, 
we should add a Zahr al-rabi* fi 'l-akhbdr mentioned 
by al-Mas‘idi (Muriidj, ed. Ch. Pellat, i, 15-6) and 
Yakit, and an al-Hayawdndt (Djawdbdt, Diawdbdn ?) 
listed by Abd Hayyan al-Tawhidi (al-Bas@ir wa 
‘L-dhakh@ir, Cairo 1373/1953, 6). Lists of titles given 
by later authors are probably unreliable (see below). 
Only three works have survived: (a) the Kitab 
al-Kharddj. The full title of this work is no doubt 
Kitdb al-Kharddj wa-sind‘at (or san‘at) al-kitdba, 
Not only is this the form in which the title appears 
in the unique manuscript of this work in the Képriili 
Library (the manuscript in Paris is a late copy), but 
it also agrees with the contents of the work as far 
as they are known (Tabina, 81-4; the Sind‘at 
al-kuttéb quoted by al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, 
vi, 482, must be a work by Abi Dija‘far al-Nabhas 
quoted by al-Kalkashandi elsewhere in the Subk). 
Only the second half of the Kitab al-Kharddj (the 
5th to the 8th mansila) have survived. They deal 
not only with a wide range of technical matters, sc. 
the various departments which constitute the central 
government, taxation and its historical, geographical 
and legal foundations, etc., but also give attention 
to linguistic usage, literary traditions, and the proper 
forms for conducting official correspondence. The 
first half had a section (the 3rd mansila) especially 
devoted to literary rhetoric (see Bonebakker, A 
Fatimid manual for secretaries, in AIUON, xxxvii 


[977], 328), on which ‘All b. “Isa (quoted in the 
Iml@) had made some interesting observations. 
Some prose examples quoted on Kudama's authority 
may go back to this section, and its fame may have 
earned Kudima his proverbial reputation as a master 
of eloquence (see al-Hariri, Makdmdat, ed. de Sacy, 9; 
al-Kalkashandi, Sub, xi, 306; al-Makkari, Nafh 
al-Tib, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1388/1968, ii, 670). 
There is no satisfactory explanation for the state- 
ment of the Fihrist (repeated by others) that the 
book consisted of eight mandzil, to which Kudama 
himself added a ninth (Tabina, 93). This statement 
conflicts with the testimony of al-MutarrizI, who 
had read the work and found that it had only seven. 
A note in the Chester Beatty manuscript of the 
Fihkrist (quoted on p. 144 of the Tehran ed. of 1391/ 
1971) lends support to al-Mutarrizi's assertion and 
suggests that the 8th manzila did not originally belong 
to the Kitab al-Kharddj, though it may have been 
identical with a Kitab al-Siydsa by Kudama which 
is also listed in the Fihrist. This 8th mansila is the 
only extant section that remains unedited (apart 
from the historical outline in the 7th manzila, which 
merely copies al-Baladhuri, cf. de Goeje’s ed. of the 
Kharddj, xxiii). It is characterised by Rosenthal as a 
systematic presentation of social and political science 
and as a Fiirstenspiegel. De Goeje believes that the 
Kitab al-Kharddj was written between 316 and 320. 

(b) There is no reason to question the authenticity 
of the Kitab al-Alfas or Djawahir al-alfaz, even though 
al-Mutarrizf is the only author to mention this work 
(see Nakd, introd., 7-8, 12-5, 47 note, and the above- 
mentioned article in ATUON, 328-9, 336-7 and 
notes 34-5, 43). Nor is there any reason to suggest 
that it was originally perhaps part of the Kitab al- 
Kharidj, The Dijawdhir al-alfdz lists synonyms 
and phrases in sadj‘ for use by orators and writers 
of artistic prose, and offers a short introduction on 
the figures of speech. 

(c) The Kitéd Nakd al-shi‘r is intended, as its title 
says, as a guide for the literary critic. Disregarding 
the treatise by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and the Introduction 
to the Kitab al-Shi‘r wa 'I-shu‘ara of Ibn Kutayba 
{g.v.], Kudama claims that no book has ever been 
written that would enable people to distinguish 
between good and bad poetry. He defines poetry as 
“metrical, rhymed speech expressing a meaning” 
(ma‘na). This definition in itself cannot be used to 
distinguish good poetry from bad, but it is possible 
to set standards for the use of the four constituent 
elements of poetry implicit in this definition, sc. 
the ma‘nd (content), the Jafz (verbal expression of 
this content, wording), the wazm (metre), and the 
kafiya (rhyme) {¢.v.], and the combination of these 
elements two by two (the combination of the wazn 
with the &dfiya need not be considered, since the 
hafiya is part of the laf and as such already subject 
to the metre). In passing, he reminds his readers that 
the distinction between good and bad poetry does 
not rest on the moral quality of the theme or on the 
question whether or not the poet is consistent in the 
sentiments he expresses, but rather on his skill in 
the use of the four constituent elements separately 
and in combination. The success of the poems thus 
depends on the ratio between good qualities (mua) 
and defects (‘uyitb) specifically related to these 
elements or to combinations of these elements. 
Kudama lists these mut and ‘uy in separate 
sections. In the first section he begins by discussing 
the four elements separately. Speaking of the ma‘nd, 
he admits that there are an unlimited number of 
ma‘ani, i.e. concepts, ideas, that may come to the 
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poet’s mind. He will therefore limit himself to the 
principal “aims” (aghrag), ie. subjects or themes 
which can be associated with these ma‘dni and to 
which the ma‘ani should correspond; panegyric, 
satire, elegy, simile, description, and the nasib [9.r.] 
which he sees as an erotic theme. The various figures 
of speech which come next are interpreted as orna- 
ments pertaining to the ma‘nd or as successful 
combinations of the four constituent elements. In 
the classification of these figures Kudima shows 
much ingenuity, He has to recognise, however, that 
there are no figures of speech that can be classified 
as combinations of Jafg with wasn and ma‘nd with 
wazn: all technically good poetry that adequately 
expresses the poet's intentions illustrates these two 
combinations. Specimens of bad poetry are therefore 
the only illustrations of the principles involved. The 
section on the defects in poetry follows the arrange- 
ment of the section on the good qualities: Kudima 
examines the faults resulting from a wrong use of the 
four constituent elements and classifies certain errors 
under these four elements or the combinations of 
these elements two by two. He also shows how the 
figures of speech are sometimes handled incorrectly. 
In both sections the discussion follows the pattern 
of term—definition—example found in the Kitab 
al-Badi* and the Kawd‘id al-shi‘y of Tha‘lab {9.v.]; 
but whereas the two earlier treatises usually do not 
comment on the examples, Kudama often analyses 
his examples in detail. 

There are some further points in Kudama’s pres- 
entation that deserve to be mentioned. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most important; (a) his 
interest in Greek philosophy which appears, for in- 
stance, in his analysis of the function of the four 
cardinal virtues, ‘akl, shadjd‘a, ‘adl, and ‘iffa in 
panegyric, elegy, and satire (he goes on to list other 
virtues as deriving either from these cardinal virtues 
themselves or from combinations of these cardinal 
virtues two by two), from a quotation from Galen’s 
Tlept #0év in the chapter on satire, and from argu- 
ments based on Aristotle’s Categories (further details 
in Nakd, introd., 36-44 and the recent studies cited 
in the Bibliography). There is no clear evidence, how- 
ever, that he was influenced by the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle; (b) his defence of the hyperbole 
(ghuluww). Kudima quotes an unidentified con- 
noisseur of poetry as saying: ‘‘The best poetry is the 
least truthful” (ahsanu *l-shi‘ri akdhabuhd). He finds 
that the “Greek philosophers” support this view, 
but does not attribute the maxim itself to the Greeks 
(an antecedent of this famous maxim in L. Zolondek, 
Di‘bil b. “Ali, Lexington, Kentucky 1961, 128b, 133; 
cf. also al-Djahiz, Bukhala’, Cairo 1958, 26-7), Kudama 
does not go so far that he accepts every form of 
hyperbole: there must be a link with reality which 
can be established by using the verb kdda, “to be 
almost ..."" in a paraphrase of the statement, e.g. 
“You inspire the infidels with fear so that even the 
seed [of these infidels] fears you before it becomes a 
creature [in the womb]" can be paraphrased “*... 
so that it is almost as though the seed of the enemy 
fears you ....”, but a prayer to grant immortality to 
a ruler cannot be justified, since immortality in man 
is inconceivable (laysa fi fiba%i ‘l-insdni; he illustrates 
this rule more clearly when he points out that describ- 
ing the noise of battle as being so strong that it can 
be heard as far as a two days’ journey is an exag- 
geration, though it is possib’e in principle that this 
should happen); (c) his lack of interest in the early 
‘Abbasid poets (mufdathin). This tendency appears 
clearly from the above-mentioned list of the “princi- 
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pal aims” from which genres like the love lyric 
(ghazal), the wine poem (Ahamriyya), and the hunting 
poem (/aradiyya) are conspicuously absent. Kudama 
nowhere expresses a categorical judgment. One could 
suggest therefore that his choice reflects a belief, 
which was perhaps not uncommon in his days, that 
‘Abbasid poetry did not represent a real break with 
ancient, that is classical, tradition. Consequently he 
may not have felt that there was a need to justify his 
choice. The same may be true of the examples, most 
of which are taken from ancient poetry, though 
Kudima occasionally discusses examples by later 
poets (see Nakd, text, 80-1, 83; for a list of muhdathiin 
poets quoted in the Nakd, see p. 72 of the article by 
Kratchkovsky cited in the Bibdi.). 
Kudima may have been more dependent on his 
than is apparent at first sight (see Nakd, 
introd,, 22-36). He may have followed Ibn Kutayba 
and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz respectively when he discussed 
the Jafs and the ma‘nd as independent constituent 
elements and distinguished between the proper and 
the erroneous use of the figures of speech. He may 
have depended on Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and on earlier 
critics for the choice of his terminology and ex- 
amples. Yet the theory on which he based the frame- 
work of his thesis, as well as many aspects of the 
elaboration of this theory, appear to be unique. 
However, his system did not provide a sound basis 
for a theory of literature and quickly fell into ob- 
livion: the four-element scheme was rarely taken 
over and never in its complete form, The same is 
true of the distinction between nwu‘at and Swyfb and 
the system of cardinal virtues. By contrast, those 
aspects of his work that conformed closely to the 
system of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and the 2nd and 3rd century 
scholars who preceded him were readily accepted, 
in particular his terminology and definitions of the 
figures of speech. Kudama's figures were combined 
with those of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and came to be known 
collectively as badi‘. The exact extent of Kudima's 
influence is not, however, always easy to determine, 
since direct references to Kudima are far exceeded 
by instances of unacknowledged borrowing (Nahkd, 
introd., 44-60). In other cases it is clear that scholars 
used not only the Nakd, but also the Kharddj (ibid., 
57 and 47 note). There is a third category of bor- 
rowings where we find scholars borrowing from 
Kudiama without having any direct knowledge of the 
text they are quoting (ibid., 58; Bonebakker, Notes, 
16-17 and the above-mentioned article in AJUON, 
309-10). Parallel to this we find that biographers 
after the time of Yakit copy out their predecessors 
or offer erroneous information on the author and his 
work (see, for instance, al-Sharish!, Sharh Makdmdt 
al-Hariri, Cairo 1372/1952, i, 20). 

Kudama's Nakd was the subject of refutations 
and commentaries, none of which appear to have 
survived. A complex system of division into sections, 
chapters, and paragraphs introduced by Hamza 
al-Isfahant (g.v.] was recently discovered in a manu- 
script in Tunis (see Bonebakker in a forthcoming 
article in RSO, which also offers minor corrections to 
the text of his ed.). A work with the title Nakd 
al-nathr, erroneously attributed to Kud4ama, was 
identified in 1949 as the Kitab al-Burhdn fi wujihk 
al-baydn of Abu ‘l-Husayn Ishak b. Ibrahim b. 
Sulayman b. Wahb al-Katib (ed. A. Matlib and 
Kh. al-Hadithi, Baghdad 1387/1967), though it is 
occasionally still quoted by its old title [see Bn 
wanes in Suppl.]. The Shi bias of this last work may 
have prompted Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani to include 
Kudama in his Tabakat a‘lam al-shi‘a (al-Karn al- 
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vabi*, Beirut 1390/1971, 221). The attribution to 
Kudama existed as early as the 6th/r2th century 
(see Nakd, introd., 15-20, 60-1; Bonebakker, Some 
carly definitions of the Tawriya, The Hague 1966, 
48-9 note). 
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al-Kharadj (1) ed. de Goeje in BGA, vi, 184-266 
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(see also index); idem, Tahrir al-takbir, ed. Sharaf, 
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(S. A. BoneBakker) 
aL-KUDS, the most common Arabic name 
for Jerusalem. 


A. History 


1, The Islamic history of Jerusalem clearly falls into 
three periods. During the first six hundred years, the 
possession of the city was contested between Islam 
and Christianity and between many Islamic princes 
and factions, After the bloodless and poorly-recorded 
delivery of the town into the hands of an incon- 
spicuous tribal commander, the history of the period 
was solemnly inaugurated by the erection of the 
marvellous Dome of the Rock, the majestic testimony 


to the Islamic presence in the Holy City; it cul- 
minated in the vicissitudes of the Crusades and was 
concluded by the devastations of the first half of the 
7th/t3th century, which, with the exclusion of the 
buildings on the Temple area and the Holy Sepulchre, 
left Jerusalem a heap of ruins, 

The subsequent six hundred years were com- 
paratively uneventful. Jerusalem mostly lived the 
life of an out-of-the-way provincial town, delivered 
to the exactions of rapacious officials and notables, 
often also to tribulations at the hands of seditious 
fellahin or nomads. But, in conformity with the 
religious policy of the Mamliks and Ottomans, and 
with the general spirit of the age, Jerusalem greatly 
benefited by its holy character. The many Mamlik 
buildings still decorating the old city and Sultan 
Sulaymin’s wall encircling it manifest this trend to 
the present-day visitor, 

The modern history of Jerusalem begins with its 
conquest by Ibrahim Pasha in 1831. The reforms 
started by the son of Muhammad ‘AIi could not be 
ignored by the Ottomans, to whose control the city 
reverted in 1840. The restrictions imposed on the 
non-Muslims were alleviated. Many important Chris- 
tian buildings and institutions were erected both 
inside and outside the old city. The improved living 
conditions (albeit still very hard) induced many 
religious persons to settle in Jerusalem, By about 
1880 Jews formed the majority of the population. 
Jerusalem became the capital of a mudasarriflik, 
whose governor was directly responsible to the 
government in Istanbul, and by 1920 it was the 
capital of mandatory Palestine, In December 1949 
the State of Israel made it its capital and seat of 
government (a step not recognised internationally). 
Fortunately, the war of 1967 and the events fol- 
lowing it have not changed the historical character 
of the old city, while the new city has immensely 
expanded in every respect and direction. Jerusalem 
will always live on its past, but at present one feels 
in it the pulse of an active and vigorous community, 

Mudjir al-Din al-*Ulaymi, the excellent historian of 
Jerusalem, who wrote his book al-Uns al-djalil 
bi-ta’rikh al-Kuds wa 'l-Khalil in 900/1494-5, rightly 
observes (p. 6) that besides material of the type of 
the fada?il (‘Praises of the excellence of the city"), 
““Umar’s conquest" and stories about the Dome of 
the Rock and scholars visiting Jerusalem, little useful 
about the history of the city had been written before 
him. He explains this deficiency partly by the inter- 
ruption of the Muslim tradition by the Christian 
conquest (232, 262, etc.) and mentions the sy:mbolic 
fact that Abu 'Il-Kasim al-Makki, who had compiled 
a book on the subject, was killed by the Crusaders 
before completing it (264), The intrinsic reason for 
the absence of coherent information was, of course, 
the character of Jerusalem as a holy city which lived 
on the care lavished on it from outside, rather than 
being itself of political, administrative or cultural 
significance. Consequently, the presentation of its 
history must be one of highlights rather than a 
continuous account. 


I. The first six hundred years 


2. Names. In early Islam the full name of Jerusalem 
was Iliyd? madinat bayt al-makdis, ‘Aelia, the city 
of the Temple" (Tabarl, i, 2360, |. 15). In practice, 
lliya’, or, more commonly, bayt al-makdis, were used. 
Tliya? (pronounced in three different ways, Bakri, 
MuSam, ed. 1945, i, 134, 1. 5; 217), is the Roman 
Aelia, but since this origin was unknown to the 
Muslim scholars, they suggested various other ex- 
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planations, such as the sanctuary of Elijah (Mutahhar 
b. Tahir, al-Bad? wa 'I-ta’rikh, ed. Huart, iv, 87, |. 8; 
from Hebrew, since the Kur*4nic form of the name 
is Ilyds), or “the Honse of God" (Yah as name of 
God is mentioned by Mutahhar). Bayt al-makdis is 
Aramaic béth makd*‘shd, “Temple”, and was used in 
this sense by Muslinis, e.g. “kd al-farid, 1321, iii, 
290, 1. ro: “In the prayer of Ezra this is found: Oh 
God, from all places you have chosen Iliya? and from 
Tliyi’—bay! al-makdis”, Soon, however, the term 
(pronounced also bayt al-mukaddas, see below) was 
transferred to the city, while the Temple area was 
designated by the Arabic equivalent of bayt al- 
makdis, sc. al-haram. 

The common name of Jerusalem, al-Kuds, still 
unknown to Ibn Sa‘d, Balddhuri, Tabari, the 
Aghani, the ‘Ikd al-farid and other classics of the 
3rd/9th century, underwent a similar development. 
Mutabhar, himself a native of Jerusalem, writing in 
355/966, mentions the term only once (vi, 91, perhaps 
a later change), but al-Mukaddasl, writing ca, 375/ 
985, uses it frequently. Nisir-i Khusraw (4390/1047) 
states that al-Kuds was used by the local people. 
Al-Kuds is Aramaic kudsha, which, in the term karta 
de-kudsha (e.g. Isaiah, xlviii, 2) was understood not 
as “city of holiness’, but as “city of the sanctuary”. 
This is borne out by the usage of Karaite scholars 
writing in Jerusalem early in the roth century, who 
call the city bayt al-makdis, but the Temple area 
al-kuds {see the Jengthy quotation in J. Mann, 
Texts and studies, Philadelphia 1935, ii, 18; cf. also 
the Geniza [g.v.] fragment in S. Assaf, Texts and 
studies, Jerusalem 1946, 21, 1. 13). Similarly, in a 
version of the often-quoted tradition in which the 
Jewish convert Ka‘b al-Abbar tries to induce the 
caliph ‘Umar to pray north of the Holy Rock, he 
says to him: “Then the entire al-kuds, that is, al- 
masdjid al-haram {!) will be before you (Suyidti, 
Ithaf al-akhissa@’?, Ms. Heb. Univ, Library, fol. 81a, 
1, 8), It should be noted that, in letters from the 
5th/rrth century, when Hebrew had replaced Ara- 
maic, Jerusalem was commonly called ‘ir hak-kddesh, 
to be understood as “city of the sanctuary’’. 

In accordance with the principle that “the multi- 
tude of names proves the excellence of their bearer”, 
Tthaf al-akhissa’, ff. 9b-rob, enumerates seventeen 
Arabic names of Jerusalem (Midrash Tehillim, ed. 
S. Schechter, 1896, 8-9, has ‘‘seventy"’). Suyiiti’s list 
does not include here the Kur?4nic expressions taken 
by the Muslim commentators as denoting Jerusalem, 
such as al-masdjid al-aksd (see below), or mubawwa 
sidk, “the safe abode” (X, 93, cf. neve sedek, Jeremiah 
xxxi, 22). Al-ard al-mukaddasa (V, 21), ‘‘the Holy 
Land", also was understood as denoting Jerusalem 
(Ithaf, fol. 188b, |. 9), which is in conformity with 
Jewish and Christian usage, which often expands the 
name of the city on the country. This explanation 
might have influenced the pronunciation of bayt 
al-makdis as bayt al-mukaddas. 

Various Arabic versions of Hebr. ghdlém (Ps. 
Ixxvi, 3) and Aram. Urishlem (Arabicised trshalim) 
are found in the sources and even in ancient Arabic 
poetry (Sallam, al-A‘sha, al-Bakri, 144, |. 22, 812, 
1, 17; Salim, Ithaéf, f. 10a), Whether ddr al-salam, 
“abode of peace’ (S. Assaf, Texts, 108-10, corre- 
sponding to Heb. ‘ir hash-shdlém, Gottheil-Worrel, 
Geniza fragments from the Freer Collection, New 
York 1926, 26), found in Geniza letters of the 11th 
century, was used also by Muslims has not yet been 
ascertained, 


3. Jerusalem in the Kur?an. Jerusalem is not men- 
tioned expressly in the Kur’an. But “the city of 


the sanctuary” certainly was known to the Prophet. 
Sara XVII, significantly named both al-Isrd@ and 
Bani Isrd@il, in vv. 2-8 clearly refers to the destruc- 
tion of the first and second temples (called masdjid 
in V, 7) as crucial events in the history of the Band 
Isra7il, Al-masdjid al-aksd in the opening verse of the 
Sira is taken by the prevailing Muslim tradition as 
referring to the sanctuary of Jerusalem, Against this, 
it has been argued that there was no building on 
the site of the Temple at the time of the Prophet, 
that the Holy Land is called in the Kur’4n the 
“nearest” (XXX, 2) and not the farthest (XVII, 1), 
and that, in general, the verse makes the impression 
(and is taken thus by Islamic tradition) of an account 
of a nightly ascension to a heavenly sanctuary (details 
in the articles of Bevan, Schrieke and Horovitz, cited 
in mr‘rApj). But knowledge of the state of the site of 
the Temple or consistency in geographical definition 
were outside the interests of the Prophet. It may be 
concluded with reasonable certainty that, at the time 
when XVII, 1, was combined with XVII, 2-8, the 
tradition identifying a!-masdjid al-aksd as the Temple 
of Jerusalem was already dominant, and that the 
original meaning of the verse as that of a visionary 
experience was connected with it in one way or an- 
other (cf. "The Jerusalem above”, St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, iv, 26). 

The situation is similar with regard to the hibla, 
or direction of prayer (II, 136-8). Again, Jerusalem 
is not mentioned expressly, but the Islamic tradition 
that it was intended by ‘the first Aibla" is no doubt 
genuine; since the new fibla, which satisfied the 
Prophet's heart, was to the direction of the sanctuary 
of his native city, it stands to reason that the original 
one also was oriented to a holy city, and there was 
none for monotheists except Jerusalem. No “politi- 
cal” reasons, however, should be assumed for this 
change (“trying to win the Jews”, “breaking with 
the Jews’'), One prayed towards Jerusalem because 
this was the direction of the People of the Book as 
was known in Medina. It simply was the proper 
thing to do. When Islam became a separate religion 
with Mecca as its central sanctuary, the change was 
natural and religiously cogent. 

4. The Conquest. The battle of Adjnadayn [7.v.] in 
the summer of 13/634 opened southern Palestine to 
the conquering Muslims, No siege was laid on Jeru- 
salem, but already in his sermon on Christmas night 
634 the aged patriarch Sophronius expressed his 
grief that it was impossible to proceed from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem as usual because of the marauding 
Arabs, A few days later, in his sermon on Epiphany, 
he mourned over the bloodshed, the destruction of 
the monasteries, the plunder of the cities and the 
burning of the villages by the Saracens, ‘who boast 
they would conquer the entire world’. Still, four 
years passed from the Arab invasion of Palestine to 
the fall of Jerusalem. It came about early in the 
year 638 (end of 16, or beginning of 17 A.H.), after 
the decisive battle of the Yarmik [g.v.] (Radjab 15/ 
Aug. 636). 

The stories about the fall of Jerusalem can be 
divided into three groups. The ancient and most 
trustworthy tradition simply reports that the capitu- 
lation was arranged with Khalid b. Thabit al-Fahmi, 
a little-known tribal commander, under the condition 
that the open country belonged to the Muslims, while 
the city would not be touched as long as its inhabit- 
ants paid the tribute imposed on them (Balidhuri, 
Futth, 139, ll. 4-9). No treaty is mentioned yet. The 
second type, represented, e.g. by Ya‘kdbi, ii, 167, 
and Eutychius, Annales, ii, 17, reproduces a treaty, 
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but the treaty is very succinct and does not differ 
much from Balddhuri’s version. Later, conditions 
similar to those made with the Byzantine authorities 
in Egypt were added and some (but not all) Christian 
authors added the condition “that no Jew should 
live with them in Jerusalem”, This condition is 
found also in Jabarl, i, 2405, from where several 
later Muslim writers have copied it. But Tabari’s 
source here was Sayf b. ‘Umar, whose fathomless 
unreliability has been proved in detail long time ago 
(J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, 3-7) and 
who tells us, e.g. here, Tabari, i, 2404, about the 
conquest of Ramla, a city founded by the crown 
prince Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik eighty years later. 
A mere look at the treaty produced by Sayf, its 
wrong date and fantastic witnesses, shows its worth- 
lessness. It is natural, however, that in times of 
tension, as in 879/1474, when the Mamlik sultan 
ordered the rebuilding of a synagogue in Jerusalem, 
or as from 1929, this treaty served a purpose. From 
the Christian point of view, it is understandable that 
some writers wished to preserve Jerusalem as a 
Christian city, as it was in Byzantine times, but this 
was hardly in the interests of the Muslims, and their 
actions proved that such a stipulation never existed. 

In addition to these three comparatively old 
versions, a later one, represented among many others 
by Uns, 225, adds several conditions of the legendary 
“Covenant of ‘Umar", in which the Christians under- 
take, inter alia, not to speak Arabic. Even more 
fantastic is Ibn ‘Asakir, ii, 323 (pseudo-WaAkidi), 
where the treaty is made with twenty Jews headed 
by Ydasuf (a scribal error for Yasha‘) b. Nin. This is 
a “harmonising” legend; a Jew, bearing the same 
name as the Jewish conqueror of the Holy Land, 
delivers it into the hands of the Muslims. 

5. The beginnings of Islamisation. Tabari, i, 2408, ff, 
and many Jater Muslim and Christian sources, tell 
about a visit to Jerusalem by the caliph “Umar, but 
all we have about it are legends whose easily recognis- 
able tendencies betray their worthlessness, According 
to one school, the caliph was accompanied by Jews 
who showed him the true site of the Temple, which 
was concealed by rubble purposely heaped on it by 
Christians. When the place was cleared and the 
ubiquitous Ka‘b al-Ahbar [g.v.] suggested to ‘Umar 
to pray behind the Holy Rock so that the two Aiblas 
should be in front of him (see § 2, above), the caliph 
refused, since the Muslims should turn towards the 
Ka‘ba alone. This is, of course, one of the many 
traditions against the bid‘a of the overrating of the 
sanctity of Jerusalem (see § 11, below). According to 
Christian sources, the caliph visited the churches, but 
declined to pray in one of them in order to preclude 
any claims on it by later Muslim generations. This 
legend was a pious wish which originated at a time 
when the encroachments of the Muslims, which later 
became a reality, still were only a menace, see § 7, 
below. Since the conditions of the surrender safe- 
guarded to the Christians the use of their churches, 
it is likely that the Temple area, which was largely 
or entirely unoccupied, served as a place of prayer to 
the Muslims from the very beginning, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this was done on order of the 
ruling caliph ‘Umar. 

As far as the ancient sources go, it appears that the 
early Muslim settlers in Jerusalem were people from 
Medina, such as Aws, the nephew of the Prophet's 
court poet Hassan b. Thabit. Aws was a disciple of 
Ka‘b al-Ahb4r and himself a pietist, Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 
124; his tomb was still known at the time of Mudijir 
al-Din, Uns, 233. Several other Medinese are listed 


as settlers in Jerusalem by Ibn Sa‘d, iii/3, 57; vii/2, 
129, |. 13, etc. Among them the famous “‘companion” 
‘Ubada b. al-Samit, the first Muslim judge in the city 
(al-Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islam, 1364, i, 14) is to be 
noted. The Ansar were accounted of Yaman; thus it 
was natural that the Yemeni auxiliary corps, al- 
madad min ahl al-Yaman, also was stationed there 
(Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 140, 1. 14). Simeon, the father of 
Mubammad's Jewish concubine Raybina, settled in 
Jerusalem and delivered sermons in the Muslim 
place of worship on the Temple area. He, too, of 
course, was from Medina (Uns, 235). 

The strange hadith running ‘imran bayt al-makdis 
kharab yathrib, “The building of Jerusalem is the 
destruction of Medina”, might have been originally a 
bon mot on this exodus from the capital of the Hidjaz 
to Jerusalem (which cannot have been more than a 
trickle); but soon became a standing element in the 
malahim literature. (Its continuation: wa-khardb 
yathrib khuridj al-malhama, ‘‘and the destruction of 
Medina is the beginning of the war of the End of the 
Days". Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal, v, 232, 245; Aba 
Dawid, Malahim, 3; Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Sandabdt, ii, 
28; Ibn Kathir, Nthdyat al-biddya, i, 79; Samhidi, 
Wafa’, 1955, i, 120; al-Siraddj al-munir, ii, 460, where 
are further sources). 

Mukaddasi, 171, |. 12 and others report that the 
caliph ‘Uthm4n, whose rule began only eight years 
atter the Islamic conquest of Jerusalem, dedicated 
the revenue from the rich vegetable gardens of Siloam 
(which, in accordance with the peace settlement, 
belonged to the Muslims) to the poor of the city. 
Umm al-Darda’, the wife of the wise kddi of Damas- 
cus, spent every year six months in Jerusalem, where 
“she sat among the poor” (Uns, 254). These and 
similar reports are not necessarily spurious, but may 
betray early Christian influence. 

The Islamic conquest threw the Christian com- 
munity of the city into complete disarray. The aged 
patriarch Sophronius died shortly afterwards and 
no new one was appointed until 706. The further 
history of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in early 
Islamic times is almost as obscure as that of the 
Jewish spiritual leadership in the country during 
that period. But Jerusalem retained largely its 
Christian character. As al-Mukaddasi tells us (182, 
|. 16 ff.), the Christian holidays regulated the rhythm 
of the year also for the Muslim population, and 
through Jerusalem and the hermits populating the 
mountains in its environment, pious Muslims became 
acquainted with the ways of Christian ascetism 
(S. D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history, 141, 146). 

6. The Umayyads (19-132/640-750). About two years 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the Umayyad Mu‘awiya 
was appointed commander of the army operating in 
Palestine and Syria. He governed these countries for 
forty years, first as governor, and later as caliph. 
Jerusalem was the scene of two decisive events in his 
career. In 38/658, Mu‘iwiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As, the 
conqueror of Egypt, concluded there a pact of co- 
operation, which decided the contest between ‘AIi 
and Mu‘awiya in the latter's favour (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/2, 2, 
l. 22 ff.; the text of the agreement seems to be 
genuine). In Safar-Rabi* I 40/July 660 homage was 
paid to Mu‘awiya as caliph in Jerusalem. A Syriac 
source, giving this date, reports also that Mu‘awiya 
prayed on this occasion at Golgotha, Gethsemane 
and the Tomb of Maria (T. Néldeke, in ZDMG, 
xxix, 95). This was hardly mere politics (ibid., 85), 
but a manifestation of the chiliastic state of mind 
of the time, sc. Islam entering into its inheritance of 
the preceding monotheistic religions. 
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During the long rule of Mu‘awiya, the Muslim 
place of worship on the Temple area, approximately 
described by bishop Arculfus in ca. 680 (see L.. Bieler, 
Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, clxxv, Itineraria 
¢tc., Turnhout 1965, 177), must have taken shape. 
Mutabhar b. Tahir, iv, 87, |. 11, expressly states that 
Mu‘awiya built the Muslim sanctuary there “after 
Umar". It stands also to reason that the plan for the 
erection of the Dome of the Rock, which needed im- 
mense preparations, was already made during the 
protracted and orderly rule of Mu‘awiya. The in- 
scription in the dome bears the year 72/691-2, but 
the beginning of Abd al-Malik’s reign (65-86/685-705) 
was extremely turbulent. ‘Abd al-Malik had good 
reasons to make efforts towards the completion of 
‘the building, which would show him as the great 
champion of Islam, but the early years of his caliph- 
ate were hardly suited for both conceiving such an 
enormous undertaking and carrying it out to its very 
end during a comparatively short period. Contrari- 
wise, Mu“awiya is known also by his extensive buying 
and building activities in Mecca (in order to provide 
shelter for pilgrims and mu@jawirtn), in which he 
was not followed by later Umayyads, see M. J. Kister, 
Some reports concerning Mecca, in JESHO, xv 
(1972), 84-91- 

Goldziher, Muh, St.,ii, 35-7, Eng. tr. ii, 44-6, ex- 
pounded the theory that ‘Abd al-Malik, by erecting 
the Dome of the Rock, tried to divert the Pilgrimage 
from Mecca, then the capital of his rival ‘Abd Allah 
b. Zubayr, to Jerusalem, and that the many “tradi- 
tions” in the name of the Prophet in favour or 
against the sanctity of Jerusalem reflect this political 
contest for the caliphate. This thesis was generally 
accepted and has found its way into the textbooks 
on Islamic history. It cannot be maintained, however. 
None of the great Muslim historians of the 3rd/oth 
century who describe the conflict between ‘Abd 
al-Malik and Ibn Zubayr in utmost detail, nor any 
of the older geographers, including al-Mukaddast, a 
native of Jerusalem, makes the slightest allusion to 
such an intention of the Umayyad caliph. On the 
contrary, for the year 68/687-8, Tabari, ii, 781-3 and 
others, report expressly that the soldiers of ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s expeditionary force participated in the 
hadjdj. They wished to do so even during the very 
siege of Mecca, a request which Ibn Zubayr naturally 
had to refuse, Balidhuri, Ansab, v, 360. Moreover, 
it is obvious that ‘Abd al-Malik would not have 
strengthened, but endangered his position by trying 
to divert the /adjdj from the holy sites expressly 
mentioned in the Kur’4n, and this after the Aibla 
had been emphatically turned away from Jerusalem, 
By abolishing one of the five pillars of Islam, he 
would have made himself a Adfir, against whom the 
djihad was obligatory. The two older sources that 
mention the allegation that ‘Abd al-Malik, by con- 
structing the Dome of the Rock, tried to attract the 
hadjdj to Jerusalem, sc. Ya*kibi, ii, 321, and Euty- 
chius, i, 39, invalidate their statements by others, 
obviously untrue, connected with them. They have 
the Umayyads forbid the Pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
is in flagrant contradiction to trustworthy reports that 
Umayyad caliphs made the pilgrimage themselves. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited Jerusalem in 439/ 
1047, reports that people in Palestine who were un- 
able to make the hadjdj, assembled in Jerusalem 
wa-bi-mawkif bi-istand, ‘and performed the wukaf”, 
the standing in the presence of God which was the 
main ceremony at the sacred mountain of ‘Arafat 
(g.v.]. This statement, which has sometimes been 
adduced as a corroboration of Goldziher’s thesis, 


must be understood in a wider Islamic context. 
Such a substitute for the pilgrimage is attested also 
for the main cities of other provinces, such as Basra 
and Fustat; it even had a special name, teif, 
derived from ‘Arafat, Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 207, But, 
like the individual sacrifices, it manifested a partici- 
pation in the hadjdj, celebrated on the same day in 
Arabia, not its replacement by a local pilgrimage. 

The real urge for the erection of the Dome of the 
Rock on the site where it stands and in the form 
which it has, was religious, in addition, of course, to 
the natural acculturation of the Arabs to an environ- 
ment, where magnificent edifices were the eloquent 
witnesses of a triumphant Church and of great rulers. 
Raja? b. Haywa [q.v.] of Baysan, who was in charge 
of the building operations (Uns, 241, and others; 
probably only the financial aspect, while the mawla 
Yazid b. Salam supervised the actual work) was the 
most prominent traditionist of Sha’m, a pietist and 
ascetic, (Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, iii, 266), and he and 
people of his ilk might have been the spiritual 
originators of the undertaking. By choosing the site, 
Islam manifested itself as the exclusive heir of the 
older religions. The gorgeous mosaics, representing 
jewels and ornaments of the greatest variety, were in 
chiliastic fulfillment of the prophetic descriptions of 
the future Jerusalem (Isaiah, liv, 12, etc.), which had 
become known to the Muslims (Ibn al-Fakth, BGA, 
v, 97, ll. r1-13) and were incorporated by them in the 
legendary descriptions of Solomon's Temple (ibid., 
99, |. 10). The detailed inscriptions in the Dome betray 
a spirit of Islamic mission, specifically to the Chris- 
tians, since the “‘prophethood” of Jesus is emphati- 
cally stressed and his sonship denied with equal 
fervour. Details in the articles of Goitein, Grabar 
and Caskel; see Bibliography. 

Muslim and Jewish sources report that Jews were 
employed as servants of the sanctuary on the Temple 
area, its cleaning and illumination (including the 
making of the glass lamps). If true at all, these 
reports can refer only to an early and very short 
period. On the other hand, the contribution of oil for 
the illumination of the Temple area seems to have 
been regarded by both Christians and Jews as a pious 
deed, widely observed, Al-Khassaf (d. 261/874-5) in 
his book on wak/, 341, says: “If a Christian or Jew 
dedicates his land or house to the repairs of the Bayt 
al-makdis or for the purchase of oil for its illumina- 
tion, it is permissible to accept this from him, for 
this is an act of piety both with regard to Muslims 
and to them". Previously, the author had explained 
that it was not permitted to accept from non-Muslims 
a wakf for specific Muslim purposes), An Italian Jew 
of the roth century, who was of great munificence, 
also contributed oil ‘to the sanctuary on the Western 
Wall, namely to the altar (clearly an expression for a 
non-Jewish building) which is inside” (Ahima‘a’s 
chronicle, ed. B. Kiar, Jerusalem 1944, 47). 

Besides the erection of the Dome of the Rock, the 
Umayyad period contributed to Jerusalem other 
great architectural achievements, the masdjid al-aksd 
and the dar al-imdra, see section B. New gates were 
added (Ibn Kathir, xi, 226, repeating the anecdote 
that the gate with the inscription of al-Hadjdjadi, at 
that time governor of Filastin, remained intact, while 
that bearing the name of ‘Abd al-Malik collapsed) 
and the road to Jerusalem was repaired (mentioned 
also in a Jewish source), its milestones receiving Arab 
inscriptions (RCEA, no. 15). It is evident that such 
comprehensive building operations must have had a 
considerable impact on the composition of Jerusa- 
Jem's population. 
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The extensive foundations of Umayyad buildings 
laid bare to the south and south west of the Aksa 
mosque during the recent excavations of B. Mazar 
(1968-76) suggest that the Muslims planned to do 
in Palestine what they had done in Ifrikiya, Egypt 
and Syria, sc. to replace the Byzantine capital 
situated on the seashore (Caesarea) by an inland ad- 
ministrative centre. In view of the lack of written 
sources on the subject, we cannot know why Jerusa- 
Jem finally did not acquire this status. For the then 
available means of transportation, Jerusalem was 
perhaps too far away from the main lines of inter- 
national traffic. 

The foundation of Ramla [g.v.] as capital city of 
the province of Filastin by the crown prince Sulay- 
man was in the first place a blow for neighbouring 
Lod or Lydda, but in the long run was detrimental to 
Jerusalem. According to later traditions, Sulayman 
himself received homage in Jerusalem and intended 
to stay there (Ibn Kathir, ix, 174; cf. also E. Sivan, 
in Israel Or. Stud., i, 270, n. 33), but he took Ramla 
as his permanent residence and the town became 
the administrative and economic centre of the 
country, The inhabitants of Jerusalem were well 
aware of this fact, as Mutahhar b. Tahir, one of 
them, observes (iv, 72, Il. 2-3): bayt al-makdis min 
sawdd al-ramla ba‘d ma kdnat day al-mulk fi ayyam 
Sulayman wa-Dawid, '‘Jerusalem is a provincial 
town attached to Ramla after having been the seat 
of the government in the days of Solomon and 
David". 

7. The “Abbasid Period (132-358/7 50-969). The end of 
Umayyad rule was for Jerusalem, as for Palestine 
and Syria in general, a period of great tribulations. 
In the wake of a rebellion against the last Umayyad 
Marwan II, the walls of Jerusalem were pulled down 
and its inhabitants punished. Earthquakes aggra- 
vated the situation. At the beginning, the new 
dynasty paid special tribute to the holy character of 
the city. This was manifested by the first visit of 
al-Mansiir, who set out for Jerusalem immediately 
after returning to Baghdad from the pilgrimage to 
Mecea of the year 140/758 (Tabari, iii, 129). He did 
so in order to fulfill a vow (Mas‘idi, vi, 212, I. 9), 
made perhaps because a hundred lunar years had 
passed since Mu‘Awiya had received homage in the 
Holy City in 19/40. A second visit of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, in 154/771 (Tab. iii, 372) was made in con- 
nection with a great rising in the Maghrib; al-Mansir 
accompanied as far as Jerusalem the large army 
assembled by him for the quelling of the revolt 
(Baladhiri, Futa&h, 233, ll. 4-5, Ibn al-Athir, v, 467). 
His son al-Mahdi also visited Jerusalem and prayed 
there (Tab. iii, 500), but Hariin al-Rashid, who made 
the hadjdj almost every second year and frequented 
Syria because of the Holy War against Byzantium, 
never came to Jerusalem. Nor did his son al-Ma’min, 
although he sojourned in Syria and even in Egypt, 
or any other later ‘Abbasid caliph. This change of 
attitude probably reflected the new trend of Islamic 
piety, which abhorred the bid‘as, the foreign ele- 
ments and “innovations”, in the legends about 
Jerusalem. 

Theophanes, Chronographia, i, 446, reports that 
al-Mansiir, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem, 
ordered the Christians and Hebrews to tattoo their 
names on their hands (so that they could not escape 
the poll tax), whereupon many Christians fled to 
“Romania” via the sea. Such measures had been 
taken earlier in Islam; their adoption with regard to 
Jerusalem obviously means that at that time both 
the Muslim and the non-Muslim population of the 


city must have become quite numerous and the 
mutual assimilation of the various elements com- 
paratively progressed. This increase must have been 
due to religious incentive, for the ancient fadith 
assuring the Muslims that God permanently guaran- 
teed sustenance to the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ibn 
al-Fakih, BGA, v, 94, 1. 12, and others) proves that 
life there never was easy. The legendary biographies 
of most of the early Siifis, especially those of Iranian 
origin, contain the detail that they stayed in Jeru- 
salem one time or another (JAOS, Ixx, 107), and 
well-founded sources prove a considerable Muslim 
influx from Iran, see § 9, below. 

The Christians of Jerusalem received a mighty 
uplift by the interest shown for the Holy City by 
the rulers and the pious of Western Europe. What- 
ever the truth about the embassies exchanged be- 
tween Hariin al-Rashid and Charlemagne, and the 
delivery to the latter of the key and the standard of 
Jerusalem (received by him in Rome in the year 800, 
at the time of his coronation as Emperor), there can 
be no doubt that many new buildings destined for 
the religious and material needs of pilgrims and new- 
comers were erected in Jerusalem by the emperor 
and his successors (a list in T. Tobler, Itinera Hiero- 
solymitana, i, 314). Charlemagne’s son and successor 
Louis ordered each estate in his empire to con- 
tribute one denarius for the needs of Christian 
Jerusalem. It is evident that most of the money 
needed for the payment of the poll tax and other 
impositions on the Christians of the city came from 
abroad. The composition of the Christian population 
may be gauged from a list of the hermits living in 
cells on the Mount of Olives, of whom eleven said 
their psalmodies in Greek, six in Syriac, five in 
Latin, four in Georgian, two in Armenian, and one 
in Arabic (Tobler, op. cit., i, 302). 

Ca. 800, the Jewish High Council, the yeshiva, 
headed by the Gaon (corresponding to the Christian 
patriarch), moved from Tiberias to Jerusalem, His 
authority was soon challenged by the Karaites [g.v.]* 
a dissident Jewish sect, which made Jerusalem its 
centre. The Karaite dispensation, which mainly 
developed on Iranian soil, is to be understood in the 
Islamic context as a branch of the Shu‘abiyya 
(g-v.], emphasising the return to the Bible, the revival 
of Hebrew, and the settling in the Holy Land. As is 
natural, the movement originated preponderantly in 
circles near to the Arabs, Jewish government officials 
or otherwise prominent people. Consequently, the 
Karaite settlers in Jerusalem easily got the upper 
hand. Jerusalem became indeed their main spiritual 
centre. In the ensuing controversies, which, during 
the turbulent 3rd/oth century, were brought before 
the Muslim authorities, one Gaon lost his life and 
two others with difficulty escaped a similar fate 
(J. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Fatimids, repr. 1970, i, 57). In the course of time, the 
two denominations learned to co-exist and to co- 
operate, but in Jerusalem rather less than, e.g., in 
Egypt. The Fatimids recognised the Gaon of Jerusa- 
lem as the head of the Rabbanite Jews in their 
empire (see Goitein, A Mediterranean society, ti, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971, 5 ff.). 

During the reign of al-Ma’miin (198-218/813-33), 
Jerusalem suffered by a famine and became depleted 
of its Muslims, an opportunity used by the patriarch 
to execute repairs in the building of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre (Eutychius, ii, $5-57). More serious was a 
great revolt of fellahin, which broke out at the end 
of the reign of his successor al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/ 
833-42}. The revolt was led by one Abd Harb al- 
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Mubarka‘ (‘veiled one’’—as former impostors had 
been) and soon encompassed the whole of Syria. Its 
leader assumed the role of the Sufyani, or messiah 
of Umayyad stock, reduced the poll tax and made 
other promises to the population, But soon he 
changed his ways. When he entered Jerusalem, its 
entire populace, Muslims, Christians and Jews, fled 
and all the places of worship were pillaged. Only a 
Jarge contribution by the patriarch prevented him 
from burning the Holy Sepulchre. It was a typical 
peasants’ revolt, which was unable to make a stand 
against the regular army sent to subdue it by al- 
Mu‘tasim's successor (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 371-2, who 
does not mention Jerusalem; Michael Syrus, ii, 541). 

In 256/869-70 Syria and Palestine received for the 
first time a Turk as governor (Amadjir, Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 165, ll. 3-7), but this did not change the ways of 
the ‘Abbasid régime, which had long before assumed 
the character of a bureaucracy based largely on 
foreign hirelings. Precisely at that time, the patriarch 
Theodosius of Jerusalem praised the Saracens for 
permitting the Christians to build churches and to 
live in accordance with their religion without op- 
pressing them, (J. D. Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, 
repr. 1960, xvi, 26), and Bernard the monk expressed 
his admiration for the safety of the roads in the 
country (Tobler, Itinera, 319). 

Abmad b. Tuliin, who had made himself lord of 
Egypt in 254/868, conquered Palestine in 264/878, 
but in the wars between the Tilinids and later the 
Ikhshidids [g.v.], the rulers of Egypt, and their 
overlords, the ‘Abbasid caliphs, Jerusalem played no 
role, But a new turn in the concepts about the holy 
character of Jerusalem must have taken place. The 
belief that it would be the scene of the Last Judge- 
ment and the gate to Paradise (Ibn al-Fakih, BGA, 
v, 94, etc.), must have gained ground, whence people 
who could afford it arranged for their burial there, 
Tabart, i, 486, 1. 12, and others report that the Jews 
from all countries, following the example of Moses, 
who carried the coffin of Joseph with him from 
Egypt, used to bring their dead to the Holy Land. 
This custom, as is proved by many Geniza docu- 
ments, was indeed widespread, even among people 
of limited means. It went back to Roman times, when 
‘‘Himyarite’” Jews buried their dead in the Béth- 
Sha‘arayim necropolis near Haifa. In the 4th/roth 
century it must have become popular among Mus- 
lims. ‘Isi b. Misa al-Nishari, the first ‘Abbasid 
governor of Egypt after the overthrow of the Tala- 
nids, was buried in Jerusalem in 296/909; the founder 
of the Ikhshidid dynasty, the Turk Muhammad b. 
Tughdj, happened to die in Damascus in 334/046, 
but he and several other members of his family and 
retinue, including the famous black eunuch Kafir, 
one of the able rulers of Egypt, were interred in 
Jerusalem. 

Tabari, iii, 2128, |. 18, and others report under 
the year 89r that the esoteric sect of the Karmatians 
(q.v.] turned towards Jerusalem in their prayers. But 
he notes also that they kept Monday instead of 
Friday as their weekly day of worship and celebrated 
it (in the Jewish fashion) as a day of rest. Such 
oddities (if they really existed) were of no general 
significance for Islam. In their devastating raids, the 
Karmatians reached also Palestine, but Jerusalem is 
not mentioned at that time in connection with 
their exploits. 

The absence of a strong central government during 
the 3rd/gth century and perhaps also other cir- 
cumstances, such as the Byzantine offensive against 
Islamic territories (culminating in the boasting 


threat of the emperor Nicephorus II Phocas in 964 
that he would take Jerusalem) caused friction be- 
tween the various religious communities. Half of 
the outer court of the Holy Sepulchre was taken away 
and a mosque erected on it (later called masdjid 
‘Umar, probably in order to emphasise, against 
Christian claims (above, § 4), that the caliph had 
prayed there). Shortly afterwards, on Palm Sunday 
938, the Christian procession was attacked and the 
Holy Sepulchre damaged by fire. Even worse, and 
characteristic for the period, were the events of 
355/966. The patriarch of Jerusalem had sought the 
intervention of Kafar, the black viceroy of Egypt, 
against the overreaching Berber governor of Jerusa- 
lem who had imposed excessive financial demands on 
the Christians. Kafiir sent a Turkish officer for the 
protection of the Christians. But the governor did 
not budge. When, on Pentecost, the patriarch refused 
to pay more than the tribute usually delivered on 
that holiday, the Berber incited the mob; the Holy 
Sepuichre and other churches were pillaged and set 
on fire, the patriarch was murdered and his body 
burnt. Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, 125, who tells this 
story, adds that the Jews outdid the Muslims in 
damaging the sacred buildings. This sounds strange, 
considering the weak position of the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem, but perhaps finds its explanation in a cryptic 
remark by a contemporary Karaite scholar about 
dangerous Christian machinations against the Jews 
in the city (J. Mann, Texts and studies, ii, 18-19) and 
in complaints about Jews in letters sent from Jeru- 
salem and Venice to Henry I the Fowler in 922 
(M.G.H. Const., i, 4-7). 

8. Fatimids, Turkomans and Saldjtiks (358-492/969- 
1099). Shortly after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Fatimids [q.v.], Palestine with Jerusalem came under 
their domination, but participated only compara- 
tively little in the economic efflorescence of the first 
hundred years of their rule. Palestine was inces- 
santly harrassed by Karmatians and bedouins, first 
as allies, but soon (as from 363/974) separately. For 
about seventy years the Band Djarrah chieftains 
tried to get a hold of the country including Jerusalem 
(Ibn Athir, x, 308, |. 17), sometimes supported by 
the Byzantine emperors. The ro2o0s were particularly 
harrowing. The outrages perpetrated by the bedouins 
“were unlike anything experienced in the countries 
of Islam since its inception’’ (Geniza letter, J. Mann, 
Jews in Egypt, ii, 181, 1. 22). The details reported in 
the Geniza letters are revolting. 

The unceasing local tribulations were temporarily 
overshadowed by the general persecution of Chris- 
tians and Jews ordered by the caliph al-Hakim (386- 
411/996-1021). It culminated in the destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre on 28 September 1009. This extraor- 
dinary measure cannot be explained by special 
circumstances alone, such as the abnormal state of 
mind of the caliph or the Muslims’ anger over the 
pious fraud of the holy fire (M. Canard, La destruc- 
tion del’ Eglise de la Résurrection ... et... la descente 
du feu sacré, in Byzantion, xxv (1965), 16-43, where 
the literature on the event is surveyed), The persecu- 
tion was a prolonged process; that of the Jews began 
only in 402/tor2, at a time when the Christians of 
Jerusalem, with the help or connivance of the bedouin 
chieftain Mufarridj b, al-Djarrah already tried to 
restore the Holy Sepulchre. Most likely, an inner 
tura-about of the religious policy of the Isma4‘Ilt 
leadership was the main cause of the persecution, 
Anyhow, it left Jerusalem, which had consisted 
largely of Christian buildings, a shambles. The 
earthquake of 407/1016, in which the dome of the 
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Sakhra collapsed, made things worse (according to a 
Geniza letter, the collapse occurred on the 25 July, 
at 4 p.m., J. Mann, Texts and studies, i, 313). The 
persecution petered out, but the Jews and Christians 
were much too impoverished to be able to undo the 
destruction. It took almost forty years until the 
restoration of the Holy Sepulchre was completed. 

Around the middle of the 5th/rrth century, 
Jerusalem began to take the place of Ramla as the 
main city of the country, Ramla had suffered by the 
earthquakes of 424/1033 and 460/1068 and by the 
endless depredations of the bedouins more exten- 
sively than had Jerusalem (cf. Yahya b. Sa%d al- 
Ant&kt, ii, zor), Contrariwise, the stream of pilgrims 
from Europe to Jerusalem became ever stronger, the 
great caravan of 12,000 pilgrims from southern 
Germany and Holland arriving in 1065, so lively 
described by Lambert of Hersfeld, being one of its 
best known examples. It may also be that the 
techniques of warfare and fortifications had changed, 
making Jerusalem more easily defendable than a city 
in a flat country like Ramla. The audacity of the 
Bani Djarrab and other bedouin hordes forced the 
Fatimids to strengthen the walls of Jerusalem in 
424/1033 and again in 455/1063. In the last third of 
the 5th/rrth century, Jerusalem and not Ramla was 
in the centre of military events. 

The Saldjik invasions set into motion motley 
crowds of soldiers of fortune from many nations, led 
by ruthless condottieri. One of these was the Turko- 
man Atsiz b. Uvak [¢.v.], whom the Fatimid govern- 
ment, paralysed by famine, plague and complete 
anarchy in Egypt, called in against the unruly 
bedouins in Palestine. But Atsiz turned against the 
Fatimids and took Jerusalem in 463/1071 after a 
prolonged siege. Emboldened by his successes, he 
attacked Egypt itself, but there order had been 
restored by the Armenian convert Badr al-Djamali 
{g.v.], and Atslz was forced to retreat (469/1077). 
In a long Hebrew poem celebrating the Fatimid 
victory, a Jewish dignitary from Palestine describes 
in detail the sufferings of Jerusalem, and in particular 
the devastation of its environment with its vine- 
yards and orchards by Atsiz’s hordes (ed. J. Green- 
stone, repr. from’ 4JSLL [1906], 1-34). The local 
population rose against the barbarian conquerors 
and Atsiz had to take Jerusalem a second time, 
putting the inhabitants to sword, even those who 
had fled into the al-Aks4 mosque. Only those who 
had taken refuge in the Dome of the Rock were 
spared. Atslz was soon liquidated by the brother of 
the Saldjik Sultan Malik Shah, Tutush, who then 
was governor of Damascus (470/1078). Thus Jeru- 
salem was incorporated in the great Saldjik empire, 
the borders of which henceforth were given as 
stretching “from Kashghar to Jerusalem” (Y4afi%, 
Mirat al-djanan, iii, 139). Tutush assigned Jeru- 
salem to Artuk [g.v.], the founder of the Meso- 
potamian dynasty called after him. It is not sure 
when exactly Artuk took possession of the city; it 
was in his hands in 479/1086 (Ibn al-Athir, x, 96), 
and was given by him to two of his sons in 484/ro91. 
In Sha‘ban 491/July 1098 (Ibn Muyassar, ed. Massé, 
38), that is, when the Crusaders were already on 
their march to Jerusalem, al-Afdal, the Fatimid 
viceroy of Egypt, laid siege on the city, “bombarding 
it from forty catapults during forty days” (Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘Jbar, v, 184). The two brothers surren- 
dered, but were released unharmed by al-Afdal. 
How unaware the Muslims were of the magnitude 
of the Crusader menace can be gauged from the fact 
that another Saldjik, Ridw4n, a son of Tutush, set 


out from Damascus via Nabulus to wrest Jerusalem 
from the Fatimids. But he was no match for al-Afdal's 
army; the viceroy returned to Egypt, leaving a small 
garrison in Jerusalem. 

9. Life in Jerusalem in the gth{roth and 5th{r1th 
centuries. Copious references in the works of Muslim 
authors and over a hundred Geniza letters from 
Jerusalem written during the 5th/rrth century enable 
us to form a fairly substantial idea about life in 
Jerusalem during the two centuries preceding its 
capture by the Crusaders. This is particularly true 
with regard to the last third of the 4th/roth century, 
when al-Mutahhar b. Tahir and al-Mukaddas! wrote, 
and the second third of the 5th/rrth, when Nasir-i 
Khusraw visited the city and when the country had 
a short respite of comparatively normal times, 
reflected in the Geniza letters, between the atroc- 
ities of the bedouins and the devastations of the 
Turkomans. 

The Muslim geographers naturally dedicated most 
of their attention to the sacred buildings and the 
fortifications, see section B. Al-Mukaddasi, a keen 
observer (see e.g. his remark about a bath near the 
Bib al-Asbat (St. Stephen's gate), which was built 
half in the focal tradition, and half according to the 
Persian fashion, 440, |, 15) again and again praises 
the unique beauty of Jerusalem (e.g. 33, |. 16; 166, 
1. 2; 167, n.n.), its clean and well-stocked markets 
and public bathhouses, and does not forget to 
mention the latrines near the mosques and in the 
bazaars (182, |. 9). During the 4th/roth century, it 
seems, Muslim religious instruction in Jerusalem 
was mainly concentrated in the mosques of the 
Haram (comparable to what happened in other 
Islamic cities; see also below). In the wake of al- 
Hikim’s persecution, some Christian buildings might 
have become available for the :dwiyas mentioned by 
Mudjir al-Din, 264. The Persian religious group of 
the Karramiyya [g.v.], which had first settled in 
Jerusalem already around the middle of the 3rd/gth 
century, erected khdnakdhs for the needs of its 
members. By the middle of the 5th/rrth century, 
the Christian quarter in the north-western part of 
the city, that is, around the Holy Sepulchre and 
other age-old churches, the Armenian quarter near 
St. James cathedral in the south, as well as two 
Jewish enclaves, one near the Western Wall, where 
people prayed, and one near the Damascus gate, 
were well-established. The synagogues reterred to by 
Mutahhar, Nasir-i Khusraw and Kalanisi, might 
have been identical with the midrdsks or houses of 
learning mentioned in a Geniza letter as places 
where prayers were held. The Karaites lived in a 
separate quarter in the south of the city, called 
hdrat al-mashdrika, the quarter of the Easterners, 
since most of them had come from Persia and ‘Irak. 

It is difficult to form a judgment about the size 
of the population, Nasir-i Khusraw's 20,000 betrays 
only the mysterious and widely-diffused predilection 
for the number 20. He gives 20,000 also for Tripoli 
in Lebanon, and for the number of people assembling 
in Jerusalem during the ‘id al-kurbaén, but Ibn Atbir, 
xi, 20, assigns that number to the membership of 
the Karramiyya settled in Jerusalem alone. Al- 
Mukaddasi is more helpful when he says that Jeru- 
salem was smaller than Mecca, but larger than 
Medina (167, |. 9), or more populous than many a 
provincial capital (165, |. 12). The repeatedly- 
mentioned number of 70,000 persons killed by the 
Crusaders in 492/1099 can by no means be used as 
an indication of the number of the inhabitants. 
Many people fied into the city before the approaching 
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invaders, and in general, on such occasions numbers 
are grossly exaggerated and worthless. If the al- 
Aks4 mosque was indeed reduced from fourteen to 
seven aisles after the earthquake of 424/1033 and 
others, the population must have considerably 
shrunk, possibly an outcome of the catastrophic 
tribulations by the bedouins in the rozos. 

The most characteristic trait of life in Jerusalem 
was, of course, that “‘no day passed without for- 
eigners” (Mukaddasi, 166, |. 6). Pilgrims from all 
regions filled the city (ibid,, 167, n. 12), The usage 
of pious Muslims to enter the state of thraém [q.v.] 
for the pilgrimage to Mecca in Jerusalem had the 
consequence that the city was frequented by Muslims 
from distant countries, in particular from the 
Maghrib (ibid., 243, |. 12). Similarly, many a Jew 
from the Maghrib and Spain, visiting Jerusalem 
either as bddjdj (ic. on the holidays prescribed for 
the pilgrimage) or as the 24ir (on another occasion) 
has left letters in Geniza. The religious ceremonies 
of the various communities were not always confined 
to the houses of worship or even the walls of the city. 
We have detailed descriptions of these processions and 
assemblies. They must have conveyed to Jerusalem 
a festive appearance during many days of the year. 

As to the government of the city, Mukaddasi, 
167, |. 7, complains that “the oppressed has no 
helper”. But he makes similar remarks concerning 
other places, e.g. 448, and the Geniza letters show 
that the situation was not quite so hopeless. Justice 
was done, provided that there was someone strong 
and interested enough to take care of the case. Since 
Ramla was the capital of the province, everything 
had to be dealt with there, and in more serious cases 
appeals had to be made to Cairo. A dignitary from 
Jerusalem would appeal to a notable in Ramla such 
as “the chief physician of the dysentery department 
in the hospital’, and ask him to bring the case of 
the wronged person or institution before the governor 
or chief Addi there, as the matter required, where- 
upon the latter would instruct their subordinates in 
Jerusalem to settle the dispute properly. In public 
affairs, the system worked the same way, as the 
edicts of the Fatimid caliphs for and against the 
Karaites of Palestine and the correspondence con- 
nected with these matters prove (see S. M. Stern, 
Fatimid decrees, London 1964; idem, A petition to 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, in REJ, cxxviii 
{1969}, 203-22). 

Ramla was also the economic centre of the country, 
as many references prove, Suftadjas, or bankers’ 
cheques, for persons in Jerusalem were converted 
into cash in Ramla, which then was forwarded to 
Jerusalem, though we find also a banker, with a 
Persian name, in Jerusalem who issued suftadjas on 
Cairo. The money mostly used in Jerusalem around 
the middle of the 5th/r1th century was the “Rami” 
(ie. Southern Italian) and Muslim quarter- dindr of 
the West, presumably because the pilgrims coming 
from those parts and from western Lurope formed 
the majority of the customers, Oil, cheese, cotton 
and fruits are mentioned by the Muslim geographers 
and in the Geniza letters as main exports from 
Jerusalem. A letter from Tyre speaks of yarn sent 
from Jerusalem sufficient for the weaving of a 
thousand robes, thawb, of the bazaar type and even 
more of the home-made class, Since every mediaeval 
traveller tried also to do some business, we find in 
Jerusalem transit trade too, especially with Persians, 
bringing the heavy ibrisim silk from Khurasin (to 
be re-exported to Egypt), and taking with them 
Mediterranean goods such as coral. Jerusalem, as 


becoming a holy city, affected some austerity in 
clothing. “Here”, a silk merchant writes in a letter 
to Fustat, “black and sky-blue silk is worn, not 
crimson as in Ramla and Ascalon’’. Wool traders, 
sawwaf, clothiers and (ddjirs are mentioned as the 
prominent types of business:nen in the city, The 
well-developed commercial mail service connecting 
Jerusalem with Cairo, which was carried on by 
Muslims, shows that the city must have had some 
economic importance (Goitein, A Mediterranean 
society, i, 292-4). 

Those newcomers who could afford it bought 
houses and stores and lived on the income from their 
rents. Others tried to do business, but complaints 
such as ‘there is no livelihood in Jerusalem”, “when 
one exerts oneself here, the exertion works against 
him”, or “many have come here rich and have been 
reduced to poverty”, are frequent. As many letters 
show, the town was too far away from the main 
stream of international commerce. Another un- 
favourable factor was the crushing impositions on 
non-Muslims (or perhaps on foreigners in general). 
The Jewish community was almost permanently in 
debt to Muslim creditors, paying them exorbitant 
interest, because it had to deliver the yearly tributes 
to the authorities and others, e.g. the Afdath [q.v.], 
whether the expected numbers of pilgrims arrived 
or not, To a large extent, the city was a refuge for 
the poor, of whom their respective religious com- 
munities abroad took care in many different ways 
(about which social service the Geniza is again very 
specific, cf. Goitein, op. cit., ii, 96-7 and passim). 

Jerusalem's mostly unsatisfactory economic situa- 
tion might have been responsible for another negative 
aspect of its life during this period; despite its 
holiness for the three monotheistic religions, it did 
not become for any of them a great spiritua) centre 
with a characteristic contribution of its own (smaller 
groups, such as Armenians and Georgians on the 
Christian side and the Karaites among the Jews, 
perhaps excepted), Many Muslim scholars came there 
to teach or to study, cf. Yakit, i, 516, 859, 887, etc.; 
Ibn ‘SAsadkir, J, 397, 1, 26; ii, 54, 1. 3; 161, 14; iv, 
153, |. 16; 154, |, 2, etc. But it is characteristic that 
in YAkit’s Dictionary of learned men Basra occurs 
170 times, Damascus 100, but Jerusalem only once 
and in passing; in the K. al-Aghdni it is not men- 
tioned at all. Al-Mukaddasi's complaint, 167: “The 
mosque (that is, the house of study, see above) is 
empty, there are no scholars and no savants, no 
disputations and no instruction", was certainly an 
exaggeration, inspired by the deep love of the writer 
for his native city, as was his famous censure that 
Christians and Jews had there the upper hand, but 
Jerusalem certainly could not boast of excellence in 
the sciences of Islam or any other fields. The great 
al-Ghazall sojourned there in 488/1095 not in order 
to make contacts, but with the intention to locking 
himself up and of seeking solitude. 

The city had some importance as a refuge or place 
of banishment for persons with unorthodox views 
and ways of life. This trend began already in Umay- 
yad times (Tabari, i, r920, 1. 10; Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 
156-7). Thawr b. Yazid had to leave Damascus be- 
cause of his Kadari [g.v.] views and died in Jerusalem 
cu. 153/770 (Ibn ‘Asakir, i, 68, I. 21; iii, 383-84). 
Tekin, the Turkish governor of Egypt (who, at his 
request was buried in Jerusalem in 321/933) banished 
thither the Saff Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Dinawari (Suyiti, 
Husn al-muhddara, i, 294). In Mamlik times forced 
retirement in Jerusalem became almost customary, 
see § 12, below, 
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Jerusalem was a town of copyists, the occupation 
of the pious who were both learned and poor. Chris- 
tian Arabic manuscripts written in the monastery 
of Mar Sab near Jerusalem in the second half of 
the 3rd/oth century and in Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the 4th/zoth are stil] extant, and an Armenian 
colophon from Jerusalem from the year 870 is known 
(J. Blau, A grammar of Christian Arabic, Louvain 
1966, i, 24, 25, 33; E. Stone, The manuscript library 
of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem, in Tarbiz, 
xli [1972], 158). Jewish copyists active in Jerusalem 
during the sth/r1th century give us many details 
about their work. 

According to Mudjir al-Din, 263-5, the main local 
madhhab in the town, even before the Crusades, was 
Shafi, with a sprinkling of the Hanbali, introduced 
by the Persian Abu 'l-Faradj al-Shirazi, while a 
Hanafi Turk was the Addi, a situation similar to 
that of much later times. 

There was a marked difference between the spirit 
of the late 4th/roth century and the s5th/1tth one. 
The former was characterised by three highly inter- 
esting Jerusalemites of Persian origin and of wide 
humanistic interests: the great traveller al-Mukad- 
dasi, one of the finest personalities produced by 
Islamic civilisation; al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, a keen 
and remarkably unbiased student of religions, writing 
in Bust, eastern Persia; and Abi Sulayman Mubam- 
mad b. Ma‘shar al-Kudstf al-Busti, who, according 
to Abd Sulayman al-Mantikl, was the author of the 
ras@il of the Ikhwan al-Safa? [g.v.], The subsequent 
century witnessed a narrowing down to the more 
specifically Islamic branches of knowledge. A typical 
representative of the age was Abu 'I-Fad! b. Tahir 
al-Kaysarani, active in Arabic language study, fadith, 
and, especially, mysticism; he made his extensive 
travels on foot, carrying his books on his back and 
finally settled in Hamadhan, continuing the long- 
standing connection between Jerusalem and Persia. 
Al-Musharraf b. Muradidja’, the author of a book 
on the Fadil al-Kuds (see § 11, below) lived in the 
same century, The leading scholar of Jerusalem, “the 
shaykh of the Shafits in the whole of Syria”, Abu 
‘l-Fath Nasr b. Ibrahim, left the city for Tyre 
(Yafit, Mir?at, iii, 152-3). The Jewish Gaon did the 
same (ca. 1071). This, as well as many Geniza letters, 
shows that the situation in Jerusalem had become 
unbearable long before the Crusaders temporarily 
suspended Muslim and Jewish life in the city al- 
together. 

10, Crusaders and A yydbids. The Crusaders laid siege 
on Jerusalem on June 6, 1099 and took it by assault 
on July 15, penetrating into the city from three 
different points. The behaviour of the different 
groups of conquerors, Frenchmen, Flemings, Proven- 
gals and Normans from Sicily, was not entirely 
uniform. Tancred, the leader of the Normans, 
granted safe-conduct to the Fatimid commander of 
the citade! (the Tower of David’’) and to his men. 
A Geniza letter reports that the Jews in the en- 
tourage of the commander were included in the 
safe-conduct. Thus, no doubt, the Muslim civilians 
in the citadel were saved as well. The same letter 
says also that ‘the damned ones called Ashkenazim” 
(convincingly identified by B. Z, Kedar as Normans), 
“unlike others”, did not rape women. The massacre 
of the Muslims and the Jews in the town was perpe- 
trated out of military and religious considerations 
alike. The Crusaders did not run berserk, but pro- 
ceeded systematically, as is shown first by the fact 
that they took time to collect hundreds of books, 
which they sold at Ascalon soon afterwards. The 


Geniza naturally speaks about Hebrew books, but 
there is no reason to assume that Muslim books were 
treated differently. The fact that a number of 
prisoners were sold far beneath the standard price 
of 33 1/3 dindrs per person does not prove at all 
that the Crusaders were ignorant of the accepted 
norms; the war situation did not permit the keeping 
of larger numbers of captives for a protracted period. 
But prisoners from better families, for whom higher 
ransoms could be expected, were retained in Antioch 
for years. All in all, the letters of persons actually 
involved in the events somehow qualify the accepted 
notions about the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders. There was a gruesome bloodbath, no 
doubt, But it was not as all-embracing as the sum- 
mary reports of the chroniclers led us to believe. 
Jerusalem became a Christian city, where no 
Muslim or Jewish cult was permitted and no non- 
Christian could take residence permanently. The 
mosques were turned into churches or used as 
secular buildings. The newly-founded kingdom was 
appropriately called the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Regnum Hierusalem, since the conversion of the 
Holy City into a Christian sanctuary had been the 
purpose of its erection. As a capital city, Jerusalem 
soon began to flourish. The court, the administration 
of the state, the ecclesiastical authorities, the mo- 
nastic and military religious orders were all located 
here, and thousands of pilgrims visited the city 
every year, many staying on for longer periods or 
for good. Besides Eastern Christians, such as Syrians, 
Copts, Armenians and Georgians, the inhabitants 
were mostly Europeans, above all French. Smaller 
European communities, such as Spaniards, Proven- 
gals, Germans and Hungarians, lived in compact 
groups around their churches and public institutions. 
Many new buildings were erected, of which the 
enlarged Holy Sepulchre was the most conspicuous, 
The remarkably spacious and beautiful market hall, 
erected on the foundations of a similar Islamic 
building, still dominates daily life in the Old City 
today, Everywhere in Jerusalem the vestiges of 
Crusaders’ activities are visible. When, after the 
war of 1967, the ruins of the Jewish quarter were 
cleared away, what is believed to be the remains of 
St. Mary of the Germans made their appearance. 
Less than a decade after the conquest, a letter 
from Palestine (not from Jerusalem) reports that life 
in the country had returned to normal also for the 
non-Christian population. Jerusalem remained closed 
to Muslims and Jews, but, in the course of time, they 
were permitted to come there for business and 
prayer. A famous incident reported in the auto- 
biography of Usama b. Munkidh [g.v.] shows him 
performing his prayers on the Temple area during a 
considerable stretch of time (ed. P. K. Hitti, Prince- 
ton 1930, 134-5). Jewish dyers worked for the 
King’s wardrobe in the vicinity of the palace ca. 1170. 
After the decisive victory of Hattin (Rabi II 583/ 
July 1187), Saladin advanced towards Jerusalem 
and laid siege on the city. After prolonged negotia- 
tions, in which the defenders threatened to kill the 
Muslim prisoners and all non-combatants (so that 
they would not be sold into slavery), to burn all the 
valuables and to destroy the buildings on the Haram 
al-Sharif, an agreement was reached in Ramadan 583/ 
November 1187, which permitted the inhabitants to 
ransom themselves after surrender. Only the Eastern 
Christians remained, and Jerusalem soon assumed 
the character of a predominantly Muslim city, The 
Muslim shrines were given back to their original 
destination and many Christian buildings were 
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dedicated to Muslim purposes. Outstanding ex- 
amples were the convent of the church of St. Anne, 
which became the famous Salahiyya madrasa, so 
called after its founder Saladin, and the Miristan, 
a hospital, which originally had been the church 
at the hostel of the Knights of St. John. The Holy 
Sepulchre was left to the Christians, but the pil- 
grimage to it was temporarily suspended until 
1192. 

There remained the problem of repopulation. In 
$87/1191 the great port city of Ascalon was dis- 
mantled and destroyed at Saladin’s command, in 
order to prevent the Crusaders from turning it into 
a new base for their operations. The dispossessed 
inhabitants must have found new homes in the 
empty houses of Jerusalem, for the Geniza letters 
from this period repeatedly speak of a community 
of ‘Asdkila in the Holy City, and Jews certainly 
were given no preferential treatment. Another com- 
munity listed alongside with them was that of the 
Maghdriba—a trend noted already two hundred 
years before by al-Mukaddasi, see § 9 above. In- 
dividuals are described in the same source as hailing 
from Yaman, ‘Irak, and Egypt. The influx of 
learned Jews from France attested for the period 
ca. 1210-15 in both literary texts and Geniza letters 
proves that Ayyfibid rule at that time must have 
had a reputation of an orderly government able to 
guarantee the safety of foreigners. But life in Jeru- 
salem was hard, and before the 6th/rzth century 
was out, we already read about newcomers who had 
left for the greener pastures of Egypt and the port 
cities of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

A new and catastrophic turning point in the 
history of Jerusalem was the rule of Saladin'’s nephew 
al-Mu‘azzam, the Sultan of Damascus. On the one 
hand, as his many inscriptions prove, al-Mu‘azzam 
did much to adorn the Haram, and erected there the 
Hanafi college called after him, see section B; but 
being afraid of a new encroachment by the Christians, 
he ordered in 616/1219 the destruction of the city 
with the exception of the Temple area, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the citadel. His apprehensions did not 
materialise, but his brother al-Kamil, the ruler of 
Egypt, in order to shield himself from the Syrian 
Ayyibids, concluded a treaty with the [mperor 
Frederick Il, ceding to him the city for ten years 
(626/1229). The emperor, being under papal ban, 
crowned himself there without clerical assistance— 
the last time that a monarch was crowned in Jerusa- 
lem. Again Muslims (and of course, also Jews, as 
proved by a Geniza letter from: 1236) were not 
permitted access to the city with the exception of 
the Haram al-Sharif, which remained in Muslim 
hands, but the 4édi, the bearer of Muslim authority, 
had his seat outside Jerusalem (in al-Bira, near 
Ramallah, J. Prawer, Royaume latin, Paris 1970, 
fi, 199). The subsequent hostilities between the 
Ayydbids of Egypt and Syria resulted in an agree- 
ment between the latter and the Christians, which 
seemingly removed the Muslims even from the 
Temple area, so that the commander of the Templars 
could boast that the city was inhabited solely by 
Christians (Matthew Paris, Historia major, iv, 
290, quoted by B. Z. Kedar, in Tarbiz, xli [1971] 88). 
But this lasted only a very short time. The Egyptian 
Ayyilbid al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm al-Din enlisted the 
help of the wild Kh*4razmians, who had been driven 
to the West by the Mongols. The Kh *arazmians over- 
ran Syria and Palestine, took Jerusalem in Rabi‘ I 
642/August 1244 and plundered and murdered in 
the town, desecrating the Holy Sepulchre and other 


churches. The combined armies of the Kh4razmians 
and al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm joined battle with the 
Syrians and their allies, the Crusaders, and van- 
quished them (Djumada I 642/October 1244). Con- 
sequently, Jerusalem came under the domination of 
the rulers of Egypt, under which, after a short inter- 
val in 647/1249, when again it was returned to the 
Sultan of Damascus, it remained until the Ottoman 
conquest of 922-3/1516-17), 


Il, The second six hundred years 


1x. The sanctity of Jerusalem in Islam, Fada?il 
al-Kuds, The history of Jerusalem during this 
period was largely influenced by the enhanced 
religious halo it had acquired through the long 
struggle between Christians and Muslims. The posi- 
tion of Jerusalem in Islam had its ups and downs. 
It cannot be described yet in full, since important 
relevant texts, such as the Tafsir of al-Mukatil (d. 
150/767), the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak (d. 211/ 
827) and the two oldest books of Faddil al-Kuds 
still await publication (see below). An excellent 
discussion of the literature on the subject and the 
present stage of research is found in E. Sivan, Le 
caractére de Jérusalem dans I'Islam aux X[le-XITle 
sitcles, in SI, xxvii (1967), 149-82, and idem, The 
beginnings of the Fad@il al-Quds literature, in Israel 
Or. Stud., i (1971), 263-71. 

It was entirely in the spirit of early Islam that it 
incorporated the Jewish and Christian notions of the 
holiness of Jerusalem and made the area of the 
ancient Jewish Temple into a Muslim place of 
worship (§§ 4-6, above). The hadith ranking Jerusalem 
as the third central sanctuary of Islam after Mecca 
and Medina, excluding others, was formulated in 
the course of the first century of Islam and obtained 
general recognition during the second, after the status 
of Jerusalem had been vehemently contested as 
being alien to Islam, whose cradle was the Hidjaz (cf. 
the saying attributed to ‘Abd Allah b, Mas‘dd and 
Hudhayfa: “Even if the distance between me and 
Jerusalem was only two parasangs, I would not go 
there, quoted in M. J. Kister, You shall only set 
out for three mosques, a study of an early tradition, in 
Le Muséon, 1xxxii [1969], 173-96, where the material 
about this struggle is assembled [this quotation at 
182, n. 39). 

Both aspects, the veneration for Jerusalem and 
the objection to it, deepened with the increasing 
influx of foreign ideas on the subject and their 
development by Islamic popular piety. The notions 
that Jerusalem was holy as the domicile of the 
ancient prophets and saints [see aBDAL] and as the 
scene of Muhammad's Isrd? and Mi‘rddj [¢.v.] (the 
latter was mentioned in Saladin’s letter to Richard 
Cceur de Lion as the main proof for the Muslims’ 
claim on Jerusalem, Sivan, Caractére sacré, 165) were 
accepted by everyone; it was the more exuberant 
legends woven around those notions and, above all, 
the belief that Jerusalem would be the scene of 
Resurrection and of the Last Judgment, and the 
crude fantasies evolving from these themes, which 
aroused criticism and suspicion that they were local 
inventions destined to attract pilgrims and visitors. 
As Ibn Kathir, Biddya, viii, 280, |. 4 ff., formulated 
it: “They (the people of Jerusalem) have depicted 
there the spectacles of the Siraj (the bridge suspended 
from the Mount of Olives to the Temple Mount, 
which will be thinner than a hair etc.), of the gate 
of the Paradise, of the footprints of the Prophet, 
and of the valley of Gehenna”, As a result, Jerusalem 
during the 3rd-5th/gth-rrth centuries did not com- 
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mand a paramount position in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Islamic world. While many Islamic 
cities inspired books of fadail already by the end 
of the 3rd and throughout the 4th centuries, Jerusa- 
lem appears only with two, compiled during the sth: 
a tract by Abi Bakr al-Wasiti, a Rhafib of the 
al-Aksa mosque (recently identified by M. J. Kister 
in the library of the al-Djazzar Pasha mosque of 
Acre; in the course of publication by Y. Hasson), 
and another by Abu ’l-Ma‘ali al-Musharraf b. 
Muradidja’, a fakih living in Jerusalem (to be edited 
by E. Sivan), The author of a third compilation, 
mainly of Aadiths, Abu 'l-Kasim al-Makki al-Makdisi, 
did not complete his work, since he was captured and 
killed by the Crusaders, see above. It is characteristic 
that these three authors were inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. The often-noted astounding fact that the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders and its 
conversion into an exclusively Christian city did not 
arouse any Strong Muslim reaction for decades also 
indicates that the veneration for the Holy City had 
not yet become a spiritual force in Islam. 

The situation changed when ‘Im4d al-Din Zanki's 
conquest of Edessa in 539/1144 suggested to an 
ambitious ruler that territorial aspirations could 
well be underpinned by religious propaganda. The 
court poets and secretaries of Zank!I and his son Nar 
al-Din took up the topic of the djihdd for Jerusalem. 
With Saladin, both before and after 583/1187, this 
propaganda reached its apogee. While no Fadd7il 
al-Kuds work appeared during the first half of the 
6th/r2th century, they became abundant and ubiqui- 
tous in the second half and in the subsequent cen- 
turies. How much Jerusalem had become an all- 
Islamic concern might be gauged from the widely 
diffused protests against al-Mu‘azzam’s dismantling 
of the city in 616/1219 and al-Kamil’s ceding it to 
the Emperor Frederick II in 626/r229. Precisely 
after Jerusalem had ceased to be a military or 
political issue, sc. during the Mamlik period, the 
Fad@il al-Kuds multiplied; at least thirty are 
known from this period, see Sivan, Caractére sacré, 
181. The exceptions taken by Ibn Taymiyya [9.v.] 
in his treatise on the subject were directed against 
the bid‘as disfiguring the cult of Jerusalem; its 
canonical status as third in rank of the sanctuaries 
of Islam was never questioned. 

To modern Muslims, this position symbolises the 
universal character of Islam. Sayyid Kutb (d. 1966) 
writes this in his huge work on the Kur’4n with 
reference to Siira XVII, 1: “The /sr@? connects the 
great monotheistic religions from Abraham and 
Ishmael to the Seal of the Prophets. It combines 
the sites holy to the monotheistic religions with 
one another and it is as if Muhammad, the last of 
the prophets, declares by this wondrous night 
voyage that his message contains those of the 
prophets preceding him and is connected with 
theirs" (Fi galal al-Kur?an, xv, 12, ll. 5-9). 

12, Jerusalem under the Mamliks (648-922/1250- 
7516). At the beginning of this period, Jerusalem was 
mostly in ruins and deserted. The few Christians who 
remained or returned there after the sack by the 
Kharazmians in 642/1244 and the Muslims and 
Jews who had settled there anew, fled in 658/1260 
before the onslaught of the Mongols who had reached 
places as far south of Jerusalem as Hebron and Gaza 
(latest discussion of the sources: B, Z. Kedar, Tarbiz, 
xii [1971], 89-91). After the victory of the Mamliks 
at ‘Ayn Djalat (¢ v ) in Shawwal 658/September 1260, 
Jerusalem was definitely incorporated in their empire 
and was administered first by the Mamlik viceroy 


of Damascus. In 778/1376 the Jerusalem district was 
made a separate administrative unit, whose governor, 
styled did, or deputy of the Sultan, was directly 
responsible to the government in Cairo. The sanctu- 
aries of the Haram (together with that of Hebron) 
were under the supervision of the “superintendent 
of the two holy sites”, ndzir al-haramayn, who was 
responsible for their upkeep and in charge of their 
endowments. The history of the period was mainly 
one of rebuilding the city, see section B, Monuments. 
While the sultans repaired or adorned the great 
sanctuaries and carried out works for providing them 
with water, or erected important institutions such 
as the Ashrafiyya (see section B), so the amirs and 
princes of the MamlGk empire, as well as of other 
Muslim states and private persons erected madrasas, 
sdwiyas, khdnakdhs, and mausoleums, many of which 
are still extant, or at least identifiable. Most of these 
buildings were small, having the appearance of 
ordinary townhouses, and were probably built with 
the use of ruins and their materials, But some of 
these foundations, such as the 8th/14th century 
Tengiziyya college, were spacious and distinguished. 

Because of its relative isolation, its proximity of 
Egypt the absence of strong fortifications or of a 
garrison of any size, which might be used by a 
potential insurgent, Jerusalem served as a place of 
co:npulsory sojourn for discharged, dismissed, or 
exiled members of the Mamlik military nobility, the 
so-called baffials. What had been in early Islam an 
occasional occurrence (§ 9, above), now became a 
widespread practice of high socio-economic im- 
portance. As D. Ayalon, in a special study devoted 
to the subject, has pointed ont, the Holy City was 
the most commonly assigned place of exile in the 
entire Mamluk empire (Discharges from service, 
banishment and imprisonments in Mamluk society, 
in Israel Or. St., ii [1973], 324-49). To the many 
reasons for this choice adduced by the author, tbid., 
333, it might be added that the authorities intended 
with this perhaps the repopulation of the city. In 
any case, these baftdls, to whom fixed incomes were 
assigned by the government and who often possessed 
means of their own, were in a position to keep fine 
households and to leave behind them well-constructed 
mansions. 

In the main, Jerusalem of the Mamlik period must 
be envisaged as a city of Muslim divines living on 
pious foundations and salaries. The most conspicious 
aspect of the members of this dominant class of 
Jerusalem's society was their mobility. They served, 
often simultaneously, in different occupations and 
posts, such as professors or “‘repetitors” in madrasas, 
as khajibs, kadis, muflis, or heads of dervish con- 
vents. They rarely stayed in Jerusalem for good, but 
moved on to Cairo or Damascus or other places, 
often returning for some time to Jerusalem, and 
finally concluding their lives somewhere else or back 
in the Holy City. Their literary output was equally 
diversified, comprising several or all of the fields of 
hadith, fikh (usal and fura‘), tafsir, sira, occasionally 
also Arabic language and rhetorics. Arranging and 
classifying the knowledge they wished to impart 
under novel headings, or in the form of commentaries 
to other works, or in versifications, were favourite 
means of pouring old wine into new bottles. 

A second characteristic of this class of scholars 
was the prominence of leading families which divided 
between themselves the most richly-endowed offices. 
This was, of course, nothing new in Islam. But in 
Jerusalem, which lived on endowments from abroad, 
nepotism was rife, and family rule was not always 
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to the benefit of scholarship or good administration 
(we often hear about pious foundations falling into 
desuetude). The most prominent family of Muslim 
divines during almost the entire Mamlik period (and 
also in early Ottoman times), were the Bani Ibn 
Djama‘a [¢.v.], who originated in Hama and in- 
habited in Jerusalem a mansion bordering on the 
north-west corner of the Haram. The biographies of 
the more prolific authors of this family show, how- 
ever, that they passed most of their adult lives in 
the great centres of Islamic scholarship, sc. Cairo 
and Damascus, In Jerusalem they mostly served as 
khatibs and fagis. One branch of them, the al- 
Khatib family, is still extant. (There are other 
families in Jerusalem, unconnected with them, bear- 
ing this name.) An Egyptian family, the Karkashan- 
dis, shared with them the prerogative of the office 
of khafibs in the al-Aks4 mosque. The Band Ghinim, 
also living on the northern edge of the Haram, 
mostly held the position of heads of the large al- 
Salibiyya kAdnakdh. All these were Shafi‘s. The 
most important Hanafi family were the Dayris, 
natives of Palestine. They served as Hanafi judges 
in Jerusalem and in other cities of Palestine, as well 
as in Cairo, as teachers in the Hanafi al-Mu‘az- 
zamiyya madrasa, and one of them became ndgir 
al-haramayn. The well-known modern al-Khalidi 
family (see §§ 13 and 14, below) derives its origin 
from them. 

Besides the great families of divines, there were 
smaller ones, as well as unaffiliated scholars, local 
and foreign, who were appointed to teaching of 
juridical posts, or purchased them (or parts of them; 
positions were often held in partnership). Of the 
more distinguished scholars who passed considerable 
parts of their lives in Jerusalem, Ibn al-Ha?im, an 
expert on arithmetic and the science of the division 
of inheritances (d. 412/1021), and Kamal al-Din 
Ibn Ab! Sharif, a native of Jerusalem and great 
authority on Muslim law (822-905/1419-1500), both 
prolific authors, should be noted. Both died in 
Jerusalem and were buried in the Mamillah cemetery 
(‘Arif al-‘Arif, al-Mufassal fi ta*rikh al-Kuds, Jerv- 
salem 1961, 506, 508). 

Jerusalem, the city of the poor and the pious, 
was the proper domicile for Siifis. Mudjir al-Din 
notes about twenty Safi convents representing most 
of the major orders and several less known ones. 
E. Ashtor, in his study on Jerusalem in the Mamlok 
period (the most comprehensive one on the subject, 
see Bibliography) describes the ambivalent relations 
prevailing in Jerusalem, as elsewhere, between the 
two classes of Islamic divines, the scholars and the 
mystics. On the one hand, we read about members of 
a 24wiya studying at a madrasa or about prominent 
scholars adopting the Sifi way of life. On the other 
hand, the ecstatic practices of some orders, especially 
the whirling dances accompanied by instrumental 
music (prohibited in principle by Islam) were sharply 
condemned. A collection of fatwds in this spirit, 
written by an Ibn Djama‘a and copied many years 
later by a Dayri, has been described by Ashtor. 

The Christians, hard pressed in this intensely 
Islamic atmosphere of Mamlik Jerusalem, were 
strengthened by the establishment of a Franciscan 
monastery on Mount Zion in the 1330s. Mount Zion 
with its many religious associations, the ‘Tomb of 
David", the Cenaculum (scene of the Last Supper) 
and the Dormitio (the place where Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, fell into eternal sleep), was the scene of 
endless contests between Christians and Muslims 
and even Jews, involving the demolition, re-erection 


and renewed destruction of buildings down to the 
very end of the Mamlik period, see section B. 
Other Christian buildings were also objects of at- 
tacks. The demolition and restoration in 8709/1474 
of the synagogue of the then small Jewish com- 
munity is described in great detail by Mudjir al-Din, 
633-46, by Ibn Lyas, ii, 154-5, and in a book espec- 
ially devoted to this matter by the Shafi Addi of 
Jerusalem Ibn ‘Ubayya (analysed by Goitein, in 
Zion, xiii-xiv [1948-9], 18-32). Against orders from 
Cairo, Ibn ‘Ubayya three times decided that the 
Jewish place of workship was to be closed; it was 
finally demolished by mobs led by a Sdfl shaykh, 
Upon this, the Sultan took stern measures. Ibn 
‘Ubayya and others involved were summoned to 
the capital, flogged and imprisoned; Ibn ‘Ubayya 
lost his post and ended his days in Damascus, con- 
soling himself with writing poems; the synagogue 
was restored. These happenings were typical for their 
time and place. Ibn ‘Ubayya was certainly right in 
asserting that the synagogue was “new”, that is, a 
building erected after the advent of Islam and used 
as a non-Muslim house of worship, which was against 
the provisions of Islamic law. But the government, 
naturally, had to pay attention to the exigencies of 
life and the preservation of public order. 

The impressive number of Muslim schools founded 
in Jerusalem in the course of this period (‘Arif al- 
‘Arif, Mufassal, 236-57, describes fifty-six) should 
not be taken as an indication of economic prosperity. 
The endowments were mostly limited in size and 
dwindled rapidly. The governors and other officials 
who had often to buy their offices for considerable 
sums and frequently also served for only short terms, 
had to indemnify themselves by heavy impositions, 
first on the non-Muslims, but on Muslims as well. 
Jerusalem's only important industry (still flourishing 
in the roth century), sc. the manufacture of soap 
made from the oil produced in the then rich olive 
groves of its environment, was heavily damaged by 
the pernicious economic policy of the Mamlak 
government, which monopolised production and 
forced the population to buy quantities not needed 
by it for exorbitant prices. The constant insecurity 
inside and, in particular, outside the city added to 
the hardships of life. Early in the 16th century no 
one could make the fadjdj from Jerusalem for ten 
years because bedouin anarchy prevented travel 
between Jerusalem and the Red Sea (L. A. Mayer, 
A sequel to Mujir al-Din's chronicle, in JPOS, xi 
{2932}, 95-6, Ar. text rz-r2). At that time, as travel- 
lers’ reports show, there were still many unbuilt 
areas within the boundaries of the city, But the 
core of the Old City outside the Haram, as it 
appears today, was the creation of the Mamlik 


13. The first Ottoman period (922-1247/1516-183r). 
The exact date of the entry of the Turks into Jeru- 
salem during the victorious campaign of Selim I 
against the Mamliks in 1516-17 is not known. His 
successor Sultan Sulayman K4niini left most endur- 
ing imprints on the city: the wall, constructed 
between 944/1537 and 948/1541, as indicated in its 
eleven decorative inscriptions, the renovated Dome 
of the Rock and the four beautiful public fountains, 
sabil, inside the city and the one near the Sultan's 
Pool, also created by him, at the foot of Mount Zion. 
The many wakfs made by him and his wife Khurrem 
{g.v.] further contributed to the welfare of the city 
during his reign. The soup kitchen, ‘imdret, donated 
by her for the feeding of the poor and of students, 
naturally does not operate any more, but its caul- 
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drons, lists of recipients and other impressive rem- 
nants can still be seen in the Haram Museum. 

The Ottoman archives for the first time provide 
us with exact demographic, topographic and, to a 
certain extent, also economic data about Jerusalem. 
Bernard Lewis analyses the relevant material in 
Studies in the Ottoman Archives, in BSOAS xvil3 
(1954), 476, and Yerushalayim, ii/5, Jerusalem 1955, 
117-27 (see ibid., 117, n. 1, further publications of his 
on the subject, and also his Notes and documents 
from the Turkish archives, Jerusalem 1952). The 
population movement during Sulayman’s reign is 
illustrated on p. 122 by lists of taxpayers: (H = 
Heads of households; B = Bachelors; E = Exempt 
from the duty of paying taxes, such as religious 
dignitaries and insane persons) : 





932/1525-6 940-45/1533-9  96%/1553-4 
H BE HB & HB E 
Muslims 61621 1168 75 34 1987 r4r 16 
Christians 119 - - 136 26 42 413 25 3 
Jews 199 - - 22419 - 324 13 «2 
Totals 934212 1528 120 76 2724 179 20 


Thus at the beginning of the Ottoman period 
Jerusalem had a population of about 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, which tripled during Sulaymin’s reign. (Lewis 
points out that the later lists might have been more 
complete than the first one). The slower increase of 
the Jewish population, which until the end of the 
thirties was more numerous than the Christians, was 
due to the fact that Safad and not Jerusalem, was 
the main Jewish centre around the mid-century. By 
far the most important revenue collected in Jerusalem 
was the toll levied from the visitors of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which also tripled during this period 
(from 40,000 akéas in 1525 to 120,000 in 1553). It 
was given by the Sultan to the readers of the Kur?in 
in the Aksi mosque. The second largest item was 
the poll tax paid by Christians and Jews (one gold 
piece per person, the total being about one half of 
the income derived from the Holy Sepulchre). All 
taxes derived from economic activities, such as 
licenses (ihtisdb), sales taxes and tolls on export 
of soap to Egypt, brought far smaller amounts. 

Sulaymin’s wall, though a lasting monument to 
his munificence, also revealed that the Ottoman 
government was not able, nor willing, to guarantee 
the safety of Jerusalem by administrative and 
military means. During almost the entire Turkish 
period, well into the second half of the r9th century, 
Jerusalem's development was impeded by this lack 
of security. The safety of the travellers between 
Ramla and Jerusalem, that is, the bulk of visitors 
from abroad, was entrusted already under Sulayman 
to the Abu Ghosh, a rural clan after which the 
picturesque village Karyat al-‘Anab west of Jerusa- 
Jem was renamed. Complaints that bedouins mur- 
dered Muslim inhabitants, burnt copies of the 
Kur’an and taxed Muslim pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem are officially noted already in 991/1583 
(U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine 1552-1615, 
Oxford 1960, no. 43). An imperial order of 1023/1614 
exempts the fiefholders in the sandjak of Jerusalem 
from participation in military expeditions outside 
the sandjak, because this was “the border of ‘Arabi- 
stan, where rebellious bedouins disturb the peace” 
(Heyd, ibid., no. 28). By the end of the r8th century 
Giovanni Mariti, Voyage, Neuwied 1791, ii, 301-3, 
reports that the Pasha of Jerusalem accompanied 
the Christian pilgrims under heavy guard to the 


Jordan, but only after having paid the usual tribute 
to the bedouins, Shortly afterwards another traveller, 
W. G, Browne, Travels in Africa, ctc., London 1806, 
writes with regard to 1797 that the whole environ- 
ment of Jerusalem was dominated by the bedouins 
(see Amnon Cohen, Palestine in the 18th century, 
Jerusalem 1973). 

The root of this misery was the fact that Jerusalem 
was not so much administered by Istanbul as given 
as a source of income, albeit a very modest one, to 
the wali of Damascus, or sometimes to that of Sidon, 
or, early in the period, to that of Egypt. The wali 
was represented in the town by a mufasallim, but 
once a year he himself would appear, accompanied 
by a detachment of troops and collect taxes (described 
by ‘Arif al-‘Arif, Mufassal, 309-10, for as late a date 
as 1808). By the 18th century the revenue from 
economic activities had dwindled to next to nothing 
(one list notes as income from the ihfisdb only 
500 Adrush, one-twelfth of that of Sidon, Cohen, 
ibid.) and consisted mainly in taxes and tolls on 
Christians and Jews. A firmdn by Selim ITI (1205/ 
1791) reducing the toll usually imposed on a Jewish 
pilgrim entering Jerusalem from between 3 and 4 
to the legal 14 Afirwsk and freeing him from any 
payment while leaving the city, shows that arbitrary 
extortions were common in those matters (M. Ma‘oz, 
Palestine during the Ottoman period, documents from 
archives and collections in Israel, Jerusalem 1970, 38). 

An important source for the socio-economic history 
of Jerusalem under the Ottomans is contained in the 
sidjills of the makkama shar‘iyya of the city. ‘Arif 
al-Arif, Mufassal, 241 ff., provides a number of 
specimens: a detailed list of prices by the kddi “in 
the presence of the two mubtasibs" in 970/1563, the 
inventory of the estate of a Christian veterinary 
surgeon from the same year, and prices of building 
lots, houses, rents, salaries and mahrs through three 
centuries. Other matters, like three letters concerning 
the revolt of the nakib al-ashrdf in 1117/1705 and 
the demolition of his mansion, or notes about Jewish 
communal! affairs, are also included. Only a systema- 
tic study of the entire material will provide histori- 
cally valid results. 

The governor of Jerusalem was a military man (a 
tentative list of Ottoman governors 1517-1917 in 
‘Arif al-‘Arif, Mu/fassal, 317-28). The governor, the 
holders of fiefs in the sandjak and the garrison in 
the town were not normally recruited locally. The 
kadi was sent from Istanbul and invariably be- 
longed to the Hanafi rite. This preponderance of a 
foreign ruling class with no roots in the city and often 
connected with it only for short periods naturally 
precluded healthy developments, But it had also its 
advantages. Since few Turks settled permanently in 
Jerusalem, its Arab character was preserved and 
germs of local autonomy developed. Popular risings, 
sometimes deteriorating into riots, occasionally 
chased a particularly oppressive (or weak) governor 
from the city. A more constant factor was the rise 
of families becoming powerful by the holding of 
well-paid religious offices, tax-farming, the ad- 
ministration of wak/s and by acting as protectors 
of villages (in which capacity they also mostly 
succeeded in acquiring large holdings of land). The 
well-known families of the Khatib, Khalidi (see 
sec. 12, above) ‘Alami, Ansari, Dadjan!, Husayni, 
Nash&shibi, Nusayba and others, were formed or 
gained prominence in this period. The very con- 
siderable percentage of fair, blue-eyed, round-headed 
persons found in these families indicates that the 
local upper class, during the long centuries of Otto- 
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man domination, became thoroughly mixed with the 
many non-Arab elements passing through the city. 

An interesting picture of folk life in Jerusalem is 
preserved in a pamphlet by Abu ‘l-Fath al-Dadjini 
(d. 1660), entitled Djawéhir al-kala@id fi fadl al- 
masddjid. It shows the faram al-sharif as the scene 
of popular feasts and other mundane activities (see 
M. Perlmann, A seventeenth century exhortation con- 
cerning al-Agsd, in Israel Oriental Studies, iii [1973], 
261-92, reproducing the Arabic original of the 
Diawahir). 

The r9th century opened for Jerusalem ominously. 
In 1808 a fire destroyed most of the western part of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Sultan Mabmad I granted the 
Greeks the right to restore the building, but the 
Janissaries in the town, who were angry that the 
citadel was garrisoned by other troops, incited the 
Muslim population to obstruct the repairs. A general 
revolt ensued. Finally, the wdli of Damascus, alerted 
by the beleaguered mutasallim of Jerusalem, sent a 
detachment of MaghribI horsemen on a clandestine 
route, which succeeded in penetrating into the city 
and to overpower the insurgents. Thirty-eight of the 
leaders were hanged (‘Arif al-‘Arif, Mufassal, 356-8, 
quoting Mikha’ll Burayk al-Dimashki). At the time 
of the Greek revolt of 1821, the Christians of Jeru- 
salem were charged of conniving with them and were 
in great danger. But thanks to the quick action of 
the wali of Damascus and the firm attitude of the 
kddi of Jerusalem, no harm was done to the Chris- 
tians. Another wd/i of Damascus was the cause of a 
revolt of large dimensions and long duration. Towns- 
men and fellahin alike refused to pay the heavy taxes 
imposed by him. He came to Jerusalem with a large 
army in 1825 and raised a fine of 100,000 karusk 
from the rebellious city. But hardly had he turned 
his back, when the population rose again; the 
mutasallim, who had been on a punitive expedition 
to Bethlehem, was unable to re-enter Jerusalem; 
the few soldiers who had remained in the citadel were 
easily overpowered, and the city and the countryside 
alike were in full revolt. Even when the Sultan sent a 
special detachment which laid siege on the city, the 
inhabitants would not budge. Only when the balls 
from the canons deployed on the Mount of Olives 
fell into the city and set some houses of notables 
on fire was the resistance broken (Neophytos of 
Cyprus, Annals of Palestine, 1821-1841, ed. S. N. 
Spyridon, Jerusalem 1938, 3-4). This time the revolt 
was terminated without bloodshed. But it showed 
that the spirit of resistance to tyranny, fully ablaze 
in Hellas, was not entirely absent from the Holy City, 


Ill, Modern times 


14. 1831-1917. A time of radical changes. Before one 
half of this short period was over, Jerusalem had 
become preponderantly Christian and Jewish, while 
the Muslim population, too, had made visible pro- 
gress. The unprecedented expansion of the Christians 
was caused by the increasing dependence of Ottoman 
Turkey on developments in Europe, with its rivalling 
states and churches, and by the upsurge of political, 
religious, humanitarian and scientific interest in the 
Holy Land manifest in many Christian countries. 
The steep increase in the number of Jews, who 
formed the majority of the population by the end 
of the seventies, was a corollary of the general 
improvement; they formed a modest community of 
devout and mostly poor people. 

This development was put into motion by the 
conquest of Palestine by Ibrahim Pasha, the stepson 
of Muhammad ‘All, in 1831. His actions, of particular 


significance for Jerusalem, were inspired by his 
endeavour to create a strong government and to 
win the friendship of the European powers. He 
started to disarm the civil population, to break the 
despotism of urban families and rural factions, to 
raise a standing army by enforced recruitment and 
also to enlist the co-operation of the local people by 
appointments to administrative posts and the forma- 
tion of consultative bodies. The Christians (and 
Jews) of Jerusalem were freed from the many special 
contributions they had to pay to local notables, 
permitted to repair and erect religious buildings and 
to work in the government. All this hurt many vested 
interests and aroused the ire of the Muslim population 
in general. The fellahin, supported by the leading 
urban families, rose in arms and drove the Egyptian 
garrison from the town (1834-5). But Ibrahim Pasha 
quelled the revolt and vigorously pursued his aims, 
The establishment of the British consulate in Jeru- 
salem in 1838 was a sign of the time. 

When European intervention forced Ibrahim 
Pasha to give up his conquests, the Sultan, who 
had just promised equality to all his subjects (1839), 
could not turn the clock back. The trend of western 
penetration was strengthened by the Crimean war, 
in which Turkey was saved by England and France 
from Russian aggression. France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, Spain and the United States opened 
consulates in Jerusalem. The flags of Christian 
powers were now raised in the Holy City on Sundays 
and Holidays, the birthdays of their sovereigns were 
honoured by 21-canon salvoes (an honour, formerly 
reserved in Jerusalem for Mustim holidays and the 
birthday of the Prophet), and bells began to chime 
from the churches. At first, the Muslims in Jerusalem 
tried to stop these innovations by force. But such 
attempts were quickly suppressed and soon the 
immense material and spiritual advantages derived 
by the local population from the foreign activities 
became evident. Naturally, the local Christians were 
the first to benefit; it was in this period that certain 
Christian families of Jerusalem became rich and 
influential. 

The Latin patriarchate of Jerusalem, which had 
been abolished in 1291 as a result of the Crusades 
(being represented by merely titular patriarchs who 
lived in Rome), was revived in 1847 and became a 
powerful factor in the city. The Greek Patriarch 
moved from Istanbul to Jerusalem. An Anglican 
bishopric was established in 1841 (functioning for 
some decades in co-operation with Prussia), In the 
same year the Jewish community of Jerusalem 
received by imperial firmdn a hakhdm basht, or 
chief rabbi, who was sent from Istanbul and had 
access to the central government. The gift by ‘Abd 
al-Medijid of the Sal4biyya madrasa (see § 10, above), 
the ancient convent of St. Anne, to the French 
emperor Napoleon III in 1856 (resulting in its 
restitution to its original use) and the presentation 
of a part of the Miristan area (see § 10, above) to 
Prussia, which used it for the erection of a Protestant 
church, palpably illustrate the new situation. 

Slowly the central government was able to assert 
its authority over the unruly city and the anarchic 
countryside. At mid-century, the bedouins still 
plundered travellers under the very walls of Jerusalem 
and inside the town Christians and Jews were 
still exposed to arbitrary extortions by notables 
and officials. But administrative and military re- 
forms, the interventions by the consulates and 
improved means of communications brought relief. 
By 1865 Jerusalem was connected with the outer 
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world by telegraph, and in 1868 the first road be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jaffa usable by wheeled 
vehicles was completed. The railway followed only 
in 1892, and the French company building it had 
to insure its safety and that of its station-buildings 
{even that of Jerusalem) by arrangements with the 
heads of the villages adjacent to it. Postal services 
were provided by Austrian, French and other 
foreign agencies. There were many changes in the 
administration of the Jerusalem district (details in 
“Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Iwad, Mutasarrifiyyat al-Kuds awakhir 
al-‘ahd al-‘Uthmani, in Palestine Affairs, iv [Beirut 
1971], 126-41). In a letter to the German consul, 
dated 2 January 1872, the Pasha of Jerusalem calls 
himself “gouverneur de la Palestine’ (M. Ma‘oz, 
Palestine during the Ottoman period, 25), but the 
Jerusalem administrative unit never comprised more 
than the southern part of the country. As from 1874 
(as several times before) Jerusalem was an indepen- 
dent mutasarrifliz directly responsible to Istanbul and 
was headed by a rather ramified administration, 
having besides departments for general administra- 
tion, finance, {aba (land register), wak/, security, 
agriculture, commerce and education, one for foreign 
affairs, a speciality necessitated by the many con- 
sulates and foreign nationals in the town. In the con- 
sultative bodies, both of the district and the city, 
Christians and Jews were represented, albeit less 
than warranted by their numbers. 

The area of Jerusalem, its physical appearance 
and the size and composition of its population 
totally changed during this period. Cathedrals and 
churches, some new mosques, synagogues and yeshi- 
vas (rabbinical colleges), palaces of patriarchs, con- 
vents, hospices, schools (first schools for girls, Jewish 
1864; Arab, a German foundation, 1868), scientific 
institutions, hospitals, clinics, orphanages and other 
charitable foundations were erected in and outside 
the Old City, see section B. As from 1860, the in- 
habitants of the Old City began to establish new 
quarters outside, with the Jews, who were particu- 
larly closely crammed, taking the lead. For a further 
twenty years, the gates remained closed during the 
nights, which was not conducive to the security of 
the suburbs. The Muslims preferred to settle in the 
south (Abii Tér) and in particular north of the city, 
in Wadi Djdz and the hills west of it; the Greek 
Orthodox centred mostly in the vicinity of St. 
Simon, the summer residence of their patriarch (the 
Katamon quarter), and the Jews founded about 
sixty suburbs mostly in the west. The “German 
colony" of the Templars in the south-west, and the 
“American colony" in the north, largely inhabited 
by Swedes, were renowned as particularly roomy. 
Selma Lagerléf’s famous novel Jerusalem (1901-2) 
depicts, besides the religious and personal plights of 
Swedish pilgrims, also local representatives of Islamic 
mysticism, inspired probably by the imam of the 
Shaykh Djarrah mosque near the American colony, 
who was a leading Sifi. 

The events of the Young Turkish revolution of 
1908, the disappointment following it and of World 
War I, with its terrible sufferings by an oppressive 
military dictatorship, famine and epidemics and the 
subsequent shrinking of the population—all these 
belong to the general history of the country. An 
often-reproduced photograph shows the British 
general Allenby entering the Holy City on 11 De- 
cember 1917 on foot, displaying Christian humility. 

15. After 1917. The military government of the 
British occupation army was replaced by civil 
administration on 1 July 1920. Jerusalem, as the 


seat of the Mandatory government, of the executives 
of the Jewish world organisations for Palestine, of 
the national council of the Jews of Palestine, of the 
Muslim Supreme Council (created in 1921), the vari- 
ous Christian church authorities and other local and 
foreign bodies, recovered, albeit slowly, from the 
effects of World War I. According to the census of 
1931, the population comprised 90,503 souls, of 
whom 51,222 were Jews, 19,894 Muslims, 19,335 
Christians and 52 others. It increased to about 
150,000 at the beginning of World War II. 

During the Mandatory period, important public 
buildings were erected, such as Government House 
(later the headquarters of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organisation), the Hebrew University campus and 
the Hadassah Hospital compound on Mount Scupus, 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute and the Rockefeller 
Archaeological Museum, the YMCA and several 
new churches, and a great number of schools. New 
suburbs were founded, some of which quickly 
developed into populous centres, 

The composition of the municipal corporation 
council experienced many changes, but always a 
Muslim mayor was appointed, although the vast 
majority of the population, and especially of the 
taxpayers, was Jewish. When, after the death of a 
Muslim mayor in 1944, the Jewish acting mayor 
demanded to be appointed officially, the council 
was dissolved and replaced by a commission com- 
posed exclusively of British officials. 

The Pro-Jerusalem Society, whose committee 
comprised leading religious dignitaries, prominent 
scholars and other outstanding Jerusalem personali- 
ties, was indicative of the hopes for co-operation 
prevailing in the years immediately following the 
arrival of the British; its subsequent dissolution 
manifested the change of hearts and conditions. An 
interconfessional meeting place of longer duration 
was the Palestine Oriental Society, which had its 
seat in Jerusalem and in which local, British, Ameri- 
ean, French and other scholars joined efforts. The 
newly founded Hebrew University (opened 1925), 
the British, French, American and Pontifical in- 
stitutes for archaeological and biblical studies and 
the ever-increasing number of writers (e.g. S. Y. 
Agnon, Nobel Prize winner) and artists of all descrip- 
tions created a lively intellectual atmosphere. The 
Government Arab College, led by the jovial savant 
Abmad Samib al-Khalidi, laid the foundations for 
the rise of a new generation of Arab intellectuals in 
the country. Younger writers connected with the 
Government Department of Education, such as Ishak 
Misa al-Husayni and A. L, Tibawi, published the 
first fruits of their pens. Jerusalem authors, such as 
Is‘af al-Nash4shibi, Khalil al-SakakinI and Khalil 
Baydas, enjoyed good standing in the world of 
Arabic letters. Alongside with all these develop- 
ments much of the traditional life of the various 
communities and their subsections continued almost 
unchanged. 

The clash of the national aspirations of Arabs and 
Jews affected the destinies of Jerusalem more than 
that of any other city in Palestine. The first bloody 
events occurred in Jerusalem in April 1920 with 
several Jews and Arabs killed and many wounded. 
Al-Hadjdj Amin al-Husayni, who had been con- 
demned to death by a military court as main in- 
stigator of the disturbances and exempted from the 
amnesty granted by the new High Commissioner 
Sic Herbert Samuel when he took office, was ap- 
pointed by him soon afterwards as mufti of Jerusalem 
and then elected head of the Supreme Muslim Council 
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created by the government (1921). For the next 
seventeen years al-Hadidj Amin strove for unre- 
stricted leadership of the Palestine Arabs, which 
brought him into conflict with other leaders, es- 
pecially the mayor of Jerusalem, Raghib al-Nasha- 
shibt and the amir (since 1946 king) ‘Abd Allah of 
Transjordan, The Western Wall! - Burak (g.v.] affair, 
which led to the shocking events of August 1929 
(when, however, Jerusalem suffered less than Safad 
and Hebron) greatly enhanced al-HAdjdj Amin’s 
prestige, and so did his collections in India and 
elsewhere for repairs on the Haram and the organisa- 
tion of the Muslim Conference convened in Jerusalem 
in 1931. The burial in the same year of the Indian 
leader Mubammad ‘AII in the western portico of 
the Haram was another significant step in arousing 
the interest of the Muslim world. 

The mass immigration of Jewish refugees in 1933 
and after led to a general uprising of the Arab 
population and ferocious fighting. Internecine warfare 
between the followers of al-Hidjidj Amin and his 
adversaries acerbated the situation. Among the many 
victims were the British archacologist J. L, Starkey, 
famous as discoverer of the Lachish ostraca, and two 
fine Arabists, Levi Billig of the Hebrew University 
and Avinoam Yellin of the Government Department 
of Education, known to many students of Arabic as 
authors of a useful classical Arabic reader. 

The Peel Royal Commission, sent out in 1936 to 
investigate the situation, for the first time recom- 
mended the creation of an Arab and a Jewish state 
and the conversion of Jerusalem, together with 
Bethlehem, into a separate unit remaining under 
British mandate. But neither this nor any other of 
the subsequent attempts of the mandatory govern- 
ment to find a solution led to results. On 2g No- 
vember 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted Resolution 189 (II) calling for the 
division of Palestine into two states, but united by 
economic union. Jerusalem was to be ‘‘interna- 
tionalised"’. 

Immediately after this decision the country was 
in flames. Jerusalem in particular suffered great 
losses in lives and property even before 15 May 1948, 
the official end of the British mandate. An Egyptian 
detachment took position in the Bethlehem area, 
while the Transjordanian Arab Legion attacked the 
Jewish quarter in the Old City. It was left by its 
Jewish population on 27 May and subsequently 
demolished, including its old Sefaradi synagogues 
and the two large Ashkenazi synagogues, the Hurva 
(dedicated 1865) and Nisan Bak (1872), whose 
cupolas had been landmarks of Jerusalem. 

The ceasefire divided Jerusalem by a line slightly 
west of the western wall of the Old City. This left 
a number of predominantly non-Jewish quarters 
within the Israeli sector, while Mount Scopus with 
its University and Hadassah Hospital compounds 
formed an Israeli enclave, which soon became useless, 
since the free access to it, envisaged in the armistice 
agreement with Transjordan of 3 April 1949, was 
never granted. East Jerusalem was cut off from its 
electricity and water supply and from its direct 
routes to the West and the South. Both parties had 
to work hard before a semblance of normality was 
restored, 

On 13 December 1948 the Transjordanian parlia- 
ment resolved the annexation of the areas of Palestine 
occupied by the Arab Legion. Israel followed suit 
by transferring its parliament from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem in February 1949 and proclaiming Jeru- 
salem its capita] on 13 December 1949. Both actions 
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were in contradiction of the U.N. resolution of 
November 1947, which had foreseen Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum, The matter came up repeatedly 
in the U.N. until 1952, when it was left dormant, 
until the war of 1967 created an entirely new 
situation, 

The history of the Israeli sector of Jerusalem 
during the years 1948-1967 lies outside the scope of 
this article. Suffice it to say that during this period 
it received most of the administrative and cultural 
edifices a modern society needs. The eastern sector 
had lost its status as part of a capital, but still was 
the main city of the West Bank and developed also 
as a centre of tourism. It expanded greatly towards 
the north, engulfing Sha‘fat and other villages. 
Important public buildings, founded by both local 
and foreign authorities, were erected and stately 
new hotels were built to cope with the developing 
tourist trade. ‘Arif al-‘Arif, a former senior official 
of the Mandatory regime and meritorious author of 
books on Jerusalem and on the Beersheba district 
and its tribes, became mayor of Jerusalem. The last 
Jordanian mayor was Rabi al-Khatib (Rouhi el 
Khatib) of a Hebron family, thus personifying the 
considerable influx of Hebronites into Jerusalem 
during its Jordanian period. The ups and downs of 
inner-Arab politics with regard to the legal status of 
Jerusalem and Jordan's rights on it belong to history. 
Jordan's rule left a permanent imprint by the restora- 
tion work carried out in the haram al-sharif, in 
particular, the golden dome and the ceramic in- 
scriptions on the Dome of the Rock. The murder of 
King ‘Abd Allih while proceeding fiom the Aksa 
mosque on 21 July 1951 did not have the far-reaching 
consequences expected by his assassins, Fires broke 
out during this period both in the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Aks4 mosque, but did not give rise to any 
demonstrations or diplomatic moves. The visit of 
Pope Paul VI in January 1964 to both sectors of 
Jerusalem showed his deep concern for the Holy City. 

The war of 1967, which lasted in Jerusalem only 
three days (Monday-Wednesday 5-7 June) caused loss 
of precious lives, but comparatively little damage. 
The Jordanians had occupied the U.N, headquarters 
and tried to encircle the new city from the south, 
but this attempt failed. The main fighting was in the 
north. After having taken the positions on the 
north-eastern hills, the Israeli forces entered the Old 
City from the St. Stephen's (Lions) Gate, Bad al-Asbdt, 
finding but little resistance. The barriers between 
the two sectors of the city were removed, the eastern 
sector was immediately connected with the Israeli 
water system and received other municipal services 
and on 28 June 1967 the inhabitants of the two 
sectors were permitted to move freely throughout 
the town. 

Naturally, this sudden turn of events at first had 
astunning effect on the population of East Jerusalem. 
There were also great socio-economic difficulties. The 
middle class, especially the circles connected with the 
Jordanian administration and courts, was partic- 
ularly affected. But the enormous expansion of the 
city in the subsequent years, which provided work 
and income for almost everyone, greatly alleviated 
the economic situation and brought about many 
contacts between the two parts of Jerusalem. But 
this did by no means solve the political problem. 
Strikes and acts of terror were not uncommon, but 
under the leadership of Teddy Kollek, mayor of the 
united city, the policy devised and implemented was 
one of non-intervention in the daily life and com- 
munal institutions of the Muslim population. The 
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most conspicuous expression of this policy was to 
be found in the exclusive contro! which the Muslim 
religious institutions retained on the mosques of the 
Temple Mount and in the continued independent 
activities of the Muslim Wak/ and religious courts. 

The declarations and actions of the Israeli authori- 
ties aiming at the “reunification” of Jerusalem were 
immediately followed by resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council of the U.N. calling 
for a return to the status guo prior to the war, as well 
as by protests on the side of Muslim bodies all over 
the world. The creation of a huge square in front of 
the Western Wall and of secure approaches to the 
inner city involved the demolition of a considerable 
number of Arab dwellings. Although such measures 
had been envisaged already in Ottoman times and 
although the inhabitants were indemnified, these 
were, of course, grave actions. Relevant complaints 
were submitted by Jordan to U.N., as from June 1967 
but were described by Israel as grossly exaggerated. 
The fire damage caused to the Aksi mosque on 
21 August 1969 by a deranged Christian tourist from 
Australia made great stirrings in the Muslim world 
and it took some time until the truth penetrated. 

About a year after the fire, the Muslim Council 
began repairing the damage caused by the fire. The 
repairs took several years and are practically com- 
pleted. During the process of the work many parts 
of the mosque were built anew, including areas which 
were not damaged during the fire. With the funds of 
the Muslim Wab/ several ancient drinking fountains 
and the market of the cotton merchants were re- 
stored, existing mosques were repaired, and two new 
mosques were built. 

Besides the monuments described in part B. and 
the vibrant folklife in the Old City, Jerusalem offers 
much of interest to the Islamist. The Palestine 
(“Rockefeller”) Museum contains unique exhibits 
from Khirbat al-Mafdjar (g.v.] and other treasures 
of Islamic art and archaeology. The Khilidiyya 
library in the Old City possesses valuable manu- 
scripts, including some not listed in the Barndmadj 
al-makiaba al-Khdlidiyya, Jerusalem 1318, and so 
does the library of the Hebrew University. The 
Oriental reading room of the University library is 
an exceptionally good working library for Islamic 
studies. The Institute of Asian and African Studies 
of the Hebrew University harbours, among other 
collections, a Concordance of Pre-Islamic and Early 
Islamic Poetry, comprising at present over a miilion- 
and-half index cards, while the newly created 
L. A. Mayer Memorial Institute of Islamic Art 
(officially opened on 9 October 1974) can boast of 
exquisite examples of Islamic art and workmanship. 
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B. Monuments 


The Islamic monuments of Jerusalem reflect at 
the same time the unique character of the Holy City 
itself with its complex memories translated into 
major works of architecture or into mystical and 
liturgical associations and the pecularities of the 
Muslim rule of the city as it has been outlined in the 
historical section A of this article. With the Dome 
of the Rock, Jerusalem possesses the first conscious- 
ly-created masterpiece of Islamic art, while the 
city remains unique among almost all Muslim cities 
in the manner in which its Muslim monuments are 
almost entirely concentrated in one part of the city, 


on or near the Haram al-Sharif f[g.v.]. The first 
feature reflects the singular position of Jerusalem in 
early Umayyad times, while the second one is a 
direct result of the city’s unique character. Any 
understanding of Jerusalem's monumental history 
requires, therefore, both an awareness of the city’s 
archaeology, ie. of its own peculiar relationship 
between a complicated topography and remains 
from former civilisations, and a knowledge of the 
types of official, religious, emotional, and financial 
investments which Muslim culture put into it at 
various times. As has been shown in the historical 
part, the latter changed considerably over the 
centuries and the changes affected the growth and 
the meaning of monuments in a way which is totally 
unique in Islamic history. While the presentation 
which follows is primarily historical, it should be 
borne in mind that eventually a similar survey could 
and should be made quarter by quarter, or else 
from the point of view of the type of political or 
pietistic associations which have surrounded the 
Muslim monuments of Jerusalem. 

There is no complete study of Jerusalem's Islamic 
monuments as a whole, The most thorough investiga- 
tion is that of Max van Berchem, which utilises 
simultaneously inscriptions, architectural remains, 
and written sources, especially the invaluable guide- 
book of Mudjir al-Din. Since his time a number of 
monographs have modified our understanding of the 
two main buildings on the Haram (we will use the 
term for convenience’s sake, even though it did not 
become common until the Ottomans, see aL-HARAM 
AL-SuHariF), the Dome of the Rock and the Aksa 
mosque, while recent and still unfinished excavations 
to the south and southwest of the Haram have 
introduced a large number of new elements in any 
understanding of the city in early Islamic times. A 
survey of Jerusalem's AyyGbid and Mamlik remains 
has only recently been initiated and very little has 
been published so far. The bibliography which 
follows this essay gives an idea of the considerable 
amount of information we possess about Jerusalem, 
but this very abundance identifies the main problem 
faced by the investigator of the city’s monuments, 
which is to determine what in them is typical of 
Islamic culture as a whole and what is unique to a 
unique city. We shall return to this question at the 
end of our survey, In the meantime, it has seemed 
preferable to describe the city's growth chronologi- 
cally and to identify in it four major periods of 
development: (t) early Islamic up to the middle of 
the 4th/roth century; (2) from the middle of the 
4th/roth century to the Crusades (492/1099); (3) 
Ayydbid and Mamlk periods, from the time of the 
reconquest at the end of the 6th/r2th century to 
ca. 1500; (4) Ottoman period. No mention is made of 
the city’s development after its awakening to the 
modern world in the 19th century, for by then we 
are no longer dealing with an Islamic city in the 
traditional sense but with a modern town searching 
for ways to accommodate its own unique spiritual 
and emotional values with the pressures of con- 
temporary life. Much thought has been given to 
these problems in Jerusalem since the first reports 
sponsored by British mandatory authorities and by 
various ecclesiastical groups. Their investigation and 
discussion belongs, however, to modern urbanism 
rather than to the understanding of a Muslim city. 


1. Early Islamic, until the middle of the gth| roth century. 


All later developments in the monumental history 
of Jerusalem were affected by the manner of the 
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city’s conquest and by the circumstances surrounding 
its first Muslim settlements. However uncertainly 
known the actual events of the conquest may have 
been, one key archaeological point is clear; the huge 
Herodian setting for the Jewish Temple on the 
eastern side of the city was standing in ruins; many 
courses of its magnificent masonry, most of its gates, 
possible fragments of its towers could still be recog- 
nised, and its surface as well as the surrounding 
areas were littered with easily-accessible stones from 
its constructions, For scriptural reasons, the Chris- 
tians had left the Herodian space unused except fora 
small and comparatively late memorial church to 
St. James in the south-western corner. South of the 
Temple area there were Christian hostels and mon- 
asteries, but apparently no major living areas, for 
the Christian city was concentrated in the western 
side of the town, around the hills of Zion and Gol- 
gotha, with the Holy Sepulchre and its attendant 
constructions as focal points, Whether or not there 
was a Byzantine wall enclosing the whole of Zion 
hill and the spur of Mount Moriah which overlooks 
Siloam from the north (the so-called wall of Eudocia) 
is still a moot question, but seems likely. 

Almost as soon as the formal take-over had been 
completed, the Muslims appropriated for themselves 
the Herodian Temple area for their own adminis- 
trative and religious purposes, The reasons for this 
act were many. It was a large empty space in a city 
in which by treaty the conquerors were not allowed 
to expropriate Christian buildings; the early Muslims 
were under the influence of Jewish converts with 
presumed knowledge of the area's holy significance; 
the Muslims may have wanted to show their op- 
position to the Christian belief that the area must 
stay empty; and, finally, the Muslims themselves 
may have had a spiritual attachment to Jerusalem 
before conquering it, though the possibility is difficult 
to demonstrate. But regardless of the reasons, the key 
point is that a huge space became available to the 
new culture in a striking location overlooking most 
of the city. It can furthermore be deduced from 
a variety of later developments that the earliest 
settlements by Muslims took place in the sparsely 
populated area south and south-west of the Temple. 

There began then a monumental and ideological 
Islamisation of an ancient site, for which we possess a 
rather remarkable series of documents, even though 
all of its concrete modalities are still far fram being 
clear. What occurred in effect is that the Muslims 
provided new and highly individual meanings to an 
existing space with different meanings. The following 
chronological scheme can be provided for this un- 
usual development, although, as will be seen, much 
in it is still hypothetical. 

First a small “rudely built ... quadrangular place 
of prayer” (as described by the western pilgrim 
Arculfus ca. 680) was erected. It was mostly in wood 
and set somewhere in the midst of the Herodian ruins. 
Nothing is known of its internal arrangements, but it 
was probably a typically early Islamic hypostyle 
mosque. Its exact location is also unknown, although 
it is likely but by no means certain that it was not 
far from the place of the present Aks4 mosque. This 
building probably remained until the first decade of 
the 8th century, but, as will be seen below, there is a 
possibility that already under ‘Abd al-Malik a new 
building was begun. There is no textual or archaeo- 
logical information as to whether any of the newly 
found buildings south and south-west of the Haram 
belong to this very first period, but the possibility 
cannot be excluded. 


The second step in the development of the Herod- 
ian site coincided with the rule of ‘Abd al-Malik. Its 
most remarkable monument is the Dome of the Rock 
completed in 71/691. Often described and often 
studied, it consists of two octagonal ambulatories 
around a dome-covered cylinder, 30.30 m. high and 
20.30 m. in diameter. The dome is set over a huge 
rocky outcrop with an underground chamber. The 
building is provided with four axial gates preceded 
by often redone porches, The building is a remarkably 
thought-out composition whose every detail in plan 
and in evaluation has been most accurately measured 
so as to create the most impressive effect. Its con- 
ception, and almost every architectural detail in its 
interior arrangement (piers, columns, capitals, arches, 
etc.), belong to the architectural repertory of By- 
zantine art and more specifically to the martyrium 
tradition of Jerusalem buildings like the Holy 
Sepulchre or the church of the Ascension. It is from 
the same tradition that derives its internal decoration 
of marble panelling and especially of mosaics covering 
almost all wall surfaces above the capitals and 
cornices of piers and columns. There is both literary 
and archaeological evidence that the early building 
was also covered with mosaics on the outside. The 
subject matter of these mosaics is also derived 
from earlier artistic traditions, mostly Mediter- 
ranean, but also with a few themes of Iranian origin. 
These mosaics are often considered as typical ex- 
amples of a pre-Islamic way of decorating the in- 
terior of major buildings. This is true to the extent 
that a rich variety of vegetal and occasionally geo- 
metric motifs, superbly adapted to the shapes pro- 
vided by the architecture, have any number of 
models in earlier buildings, even though rarely 
preserved in such spectacular fashion, But there is 
quite a bit of originality in these mosaics as well. 
In subject matter two points are of importance. 
One is the presence of an imperial jewelry of Byzan- 
tine and Iranian origin on all wall faces directed 
toward the centre of the building. The other one is 
the absence of any representation of living beings 
several decades before we become aware of a partial 
Muslim prohibition of images. A long inscription, 
however, comprising primarily Kur’4nic quotations, 
has been shown to fulfill an iconographic purpose by 
its choice of passages, as will be discussed below, 
Stylistically, the mosaics are perhaps less unique, 
although their effect as a sort of sheath over the 
architecture rather than as a series of independent 
panels emphasising each part of the building may be 
understood as prefiguring the later use in Islamic 
art of decoration overwhelming the architectonic 
values of a monument. 

The Dome of the Rock, as it appears today, is not 
entirely in its original shape. Beyond numerous 
repairs and restorations carried out over the centuries 
on basically origina! elements (particularly under the 
Fatimids and after the Crusades), there are two 
areas where later changes have completely obliterated 
earlier features. Inside, all the ceilings, including the 
dome, appear in Mamlik or Ottoman garb and the 
whole exterior has been redone with superb coloured 
tiles in the roth/16th and r1th/z7th centuries. In 
the 1950s and 1960s the building was virtually taken 
apart by a team of Egyptian architects and engineers 
supported with contributions from the whole Muslim 
world and then put back together and restored in a 
particularly successful manner. Every part of the 
building was put back in the manner which reflects 
the earliest information we possess about it. 

The most frequently-raised question about the 
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Dome of the Rock is that of its original purpose. 
Three explanations are available. One is that it is 
a building commemorating the Prophet's Night 
Journey and Ascension (isré? and mi‘rddj); the 
second one is that it sought to replace the Meccan 
Ka‘ba for Muslim pilgrimage; the third one is that 
it was a monument celebrating the new faith’s 
presence in the city of Judaism and Christianity and 
its belonging to the same monotheistic tradition. 
Too many arguments (see above, section A and 
articles by Goitein and Grabar) exist against the 
second explanation to maintain its possibility. The 
first one has the advantage of corresponding to the 
eventual association which was and still is made by 
Muslim piety, but there is much doubt about the likeli- 
hood of its existence at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
The third explanation agrees with the political and 
psychological circumstances of the times and with the 
internal evidence of the decoration (with its royal 
symbols strung like trophies around the centre of the 
building) and especially of the inscriptions (which 
contain the whole Christology of the Kur?4n). For 
the history of art, the Dome of the Rock would 
then appear as an extraordinary monument which 
succeeded in providing new meanings to traditional 
forms. 

But the construction of the Dome of the Rock 
raises a number of additional problems which pertain 
to the archaeological history of the city of Jerusalem. 
It is on an artificial platform situated excentrically 
to any other part of the former Temple area, The 
platform was reached through a series of stairs, some 
of which must have been there at the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. Since we know otherwise that at the time 
of the Muslim conquest the Temple area was in ruins, 
we must conclude that by 71/601 a considerable 
amount of work had already been accomplished on 
the walls and pavements of the area as well as on its 
gates. The nature and extent of this work cannot be 
determined but, if it is true, as H. Stern believes 
(contra Creswell and Hamilton) that the earliest 
Aksa mosque may have been begun at the time of 
‘Abd al-Malik, then we must also assume that much 
of the south walls of the Haram and the Double and 
Triple gates had been rebuilt, for, as Corbett and 
Monneret de Villard have suggested, their plans and 
location may be Herodian but their construction and 
completion are early Islamic. 

Be this as it may, the third step in the trans- 
formation of the Temple area by the Muslims can be 
dated to the time of al-Walid (86-96/705-15). It is to 
him that we owe the first clearly documented Aksa 
mosque (see, however, the controversies between 
Stern, Hamilton and Creswell), It was a building 
consisting of an uncertain number of naves per- 
pendicular to the &ibla wall with a central nave 
provided with a dome (following here Stern conira 
Creswell). The plan was an unusual one for its time, 
and should probably be explained by the fact that 
the substructures of the Haram platform which had 
to be restored by this time consisted of north-south 
arcades serving as supports for the building above. 
The Aksi mosque was decorated with mosaics and 
with marble and was also provided with remarkable 
carved and painted woodwork, now kept in the 
Palestine Archacological Museum and in the Aksa 
Museum. One last point should be made about the 
Aksi mosque. Although its internal organisation was 
but a modification of the hypostyle tradition prev- 
alent at the time, it was quite consciously located 
on the same axis as the earlier Dome of the Rock 
and thus was part of an architecturally thought-out 


ensemble comprising a congregational and a com- 
memorative building, just as in the complex of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the western part of Jerusalem. 
Although their exact chronology is still difficult to 
establish with any sort of precision, we may also 
assume that the group of large buildings with courts 
and with long rooms recently excavated to the south 
and to the south-west of the Haram had been com- 
pleted by the time of al-Walid. Whether they were 
the palaces and administrative buildings (dar al- 
iméra) mentioned in papyri, whether they were 
commercial establishments or more simply the 
residence of whatever Arab families and clans 
moved into the city in early Islamic times, they 
form a striking monumental ensemble of large con- 
structions along streets and stairs (partly Herodian) 
leading up to the Double Gate, at the time the main 
entrance into the Haram al-Sharif, or, as we probably 
must call it, the masdjid bayt al-makdis, the mosque 
of Jerusalem. It is at this time that we begin to 
have the first indications of specifically Muslim 
associations with the Haram, whether strictly new 
ones pertaining to the life of the Prophet or Muslim 
versions of the lives of earlier prophets. These 
developments are, however, very difficult to date 
properly. What can be ascertained is that by the 
middle Umayyad period a uniquely original archi- 
tectural composition had been created: two major 
buildings on a partly refurbished enormous space 
inherited from earlier times which, unlike the Roman 
temple in Damascus, was too large to be transformed 
into a single building for new Muslim functions, but 
which therefore ended up by acquiring particularly 
original ones. 

The following two centuries are the least docu- 
mented in the monumental history of Jerusalem. Yet 
their importance is considerable, not so much by 
their contribution to the architecture of the city 
(consisting mostly of repairs and restorations, in- 
cluding major reconstructions of the Aksa mosque 
under al-Mansir and a!-Mahdi) as by the indications 
they provide of the continuing concern of the Muslim 
community at large for its sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
Part of this concern is purely practical; walls are 
built up or repaired after earthquakes; the area of 
the Haram is officially measured and apparently 
surveyed, as appears from inscriptions which are our 
main source for this aspect of Muslim activities on 
the Haram. Each gate was provided with a wooden 
porch ordered by the mother of al-Muktadir, who 
also paid for the repairs of the Dome of the Rock's 
cupola, A portico was built on the western and 
northern sides of the Haram, thus providing a formal 
frame to the sanctuary; some of the minarets may 
be of that time. 

But another concern is far more interesting. It 
consists in the growth of pious associations, The 
latter were certainly translated into buildings, al- 
though none of the latter are known to have survived 
and our information is entirely through the testi- 
mony of geographers like Ibn al-Fakth or al-Mukad- 
dasi or through littérateurs like Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih. 
Three themes appear in these associations which will 
remain constantly in the religious and architectural 
history of the Haram: the Night Journey of the 
Prophet commemorated through a score of makdms 
and of f&ubbas, ancient prophets commemorated 
either through gates or through mifrdbs, and eschato- 
logy commemorated by the new interpretations given 
to the strange Kubba al-Silsila (Dome of the Chain, 
probably the Treasury of Umayyad times, see van 
Berchem) as the place of Judgement, by a bubba of 
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the Trumpet, or by the appearance of a new name to 
the Golden Gate, the Gate of Mercy. The theme of 
eschatology should probably be related to the devel- 
opment of the Muslim cemetery to the east of the 
Haram into something more than just a local ceme- 
tery, for even the rulers of Ikhshidid Egypt wanted 
to be buried there. But it is also true that funerary 
cults grew at that time in many parts of the Muslim 
world, although Jerusalem, as the town of the 
Prophets and of Resurrection, played a unique part 
in this growth. 

Altogether, then, if one takes the time of al-Mukad- 
dasi (ca. 385/985) as the terminal point of the first 
period in the monumental history of Jerusalem, one 
can clearly see that its most remarkable achievement 
was the transformation of Herod's ruined Temple 
into a unique Muslim sanctuary, by then already 
accepted as the third most important sanctuary of 
the faith. Dominated by the Dome of the Rock, high 
above the whole city, comprising a large mosque 
with a cupola, full of new commemorative buildings 
of varying sizes, partly surrounded by a portico, 
with almost all of its gates underground leading to 
the Muslim quarters to the south and possibly also 
to the west, the Haram must have been a very 
impressive sight, a fitting tribute to the Umayyad 
princes who initiated the transformation of an empty 
space full of memories into a Muslim holy place. But 
beyond such conclusions as can be drawn from the 
buildings of Jerusalem in early Islamic times for 
religious and cultural history, they also lead to a 
number of important conclusions for the historian 
of art. For, on the one hand, they illustrate the ways 
in which pre-Islamic themes have been transformed 
into Islamic ones and, on the other, they are our 
best examples of what may be called an imperial 
Islamic style initiated by the Umayyad dynasty. 

Little is known about Islamic constructions out- 
side the Haram area. From an inscription analysed 
by van Berchem and from a passage in the Christian 
chronicler Eutychius (Matériaux, Ville, no. 24), it 
appears that in the early 4th/roth century a mosque 
was built within the compound of the Holy Sepulchre 
in contradiction to the early treaties between 
Muslims and Christians. Nothing is known of its 


shape. 


2. From ca. 338/950 to the Crusaders. 

In many ways, the second period is nothing but a 
continuation of the first one. Repairs and restorations 
are recorded in texts and in inscriptions as buildings 
deteriorated or as they were damaged by man or 
by nature. But two phenomena identified primarily 
with the Fatimid dynasty appear to indicate more 
significant changes. 

The first of these affected the whole city of 
Jerusalem. It is that under the caliph al-Zahir, 
probably around 421-4/1030-3, the walls of the city 
were rebuilt and, more importantly, shortened on 
the south side of the city to approximately their 
present position. What this meant is that the tradi- 
tional Muslim quarter to the south of the Haram 
was abandoned and that the underground gates 
found there were blocked. The main entrances into 
the sanctuary were shifted to the west and possibly 
to the north. This involved certain changes in the 
names of gates (cf. Haram), but it also involved a 
major building-up of the western gate, the present 
Bab al-Silsila, and Nasir-i Khusraw, who was there 
in 438/1047, describes the brilliance of its mosaics, 
apparently similar to those of the Aksa mosque 
which are Fatimid (cf. below). It is also from the 


Persian traveller that we can infer that the com- 
mercial centre of the city had by then shifted to 
the area west of the sanctuaries, probably to where 
it is now. 

The second phenomenon is the rebuilding of the 
Aks& mosque also under al-Zahir. Probably as a 
reflection of a depopulation in the city, the mosque 
diminished in size to approximately its present 
dimensions, but the most remarkable feature of the 
Fatimid mosque consists in its mosaic decoration, 
studied by Henri Stern who showed, among other 
things, that the Fatimids used Umayyad models in 
their decoration. If one considers that a number of 
additional buildings were built on the Haram—for 
instance a mosque near the Golden Gate—and that 
the imperial mosaic inscription on the triumphal arch 
of the Aksa is the first one in Jerusalem to begin with 
Kur4n, xvii, 1, the isrd? verse, one may propose the 
hypothesis that there had been a formal attempt by 
the dynasty to build up the holiness of Jerusalem's 
sanctuaries. This development, which was cut short 
in the second half of the §th/11th century by political 
difficulties, must probably be connected with other 
Fatimid activities in Palestine, as exemplified for 
instance in the celebrated minbary now in Hebron 
(G. Wiet, Notes d’épigraphie arabe, in Syria, v (1924), 
217 ff.) and even with the earlier destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre under al-Hakim. All these matters 
still require fuller investigation. What is important 
at this stage is that, even though the city had 
diminished in size, the Fatimids, probably for 
religious and political reasons of their own, sought 
to increase both the splendour and the meaning of 
the main sanctuaries of Jerusalem. 

It should also be pointed out that it is under the 
Fitimids that we have our first evidence for the use 
of the citadel on the western side of the city. The 
evidence is primarily archaeological. 

3. The Ayyitbids and Mamiliks. 


As is well known, the Crusaders took over the 
Haram area and transformed it into a palace and 
eventually into the military and religious centre of 
the Knights Templar. Since the earlier underground 
gates had been blocked, the Crusaders made a new 
gate, the so-called Single Gate leading directly into 
the Stables of Solomon in the north-eastern part of 
the sanctuary. In addition, the Crusaders modified 
the Holy Sepulchre and built many new churches, 
some of which, like the Church of St. Anne, still 
survive, even though in a slightly romanticised rgth 
century garb. Much in the city’s topography during 
the time of the Latin Kingdom is not clear, but it 
does seem that they initiated many buildings in the 
valley immediately east of the Haram and thus 
began the process of partial levelling of the Haram’s 
platform with its western surroundings which has 
continued from that moment onwards, Finally, it 
should be noted that the Crusaders were very active 
builders and, even though much of their work was 
destroyed, it provided an enormous supply of al- 
ready-carved stones with the result that, in addition 
to remaining completed units such as the transept of 
the Aks& mosque, a large number of subsequent 
Muslim buildings, especially in the area of the Bab 
al-Silsila or in adjoining streets, contain decorative 
units taken from Latin constructions. 

It is possible to discuss as one entity the monu- 
ments built in Jerusalem between rz00 and 1500 for 
two main reasons. One is that the nearly ninety 
original monuments which remain (not to speak of 
those mentioned in Mudijir al-Din’s chronicle) have 
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not been studied with as much attention as the 
earlier ones, and stylistic or functional differentiations 
which doubtlessly occurred cannot therefore be 
identified as precisely. The second reason is that, 
partly because of their number and partly because 
they are functionally and even stylistically relatable 
to monuments found in Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo, 
these monuments lend themselves more readily than 
the earlier ones to typological rather than to chron- 
ological definition. 

One kind of architectural activity which followed 
the Crusades does, however, escape this general rule, 
It consisted in the task of re-Islamising the city. 
Churches were destroyed or transformed into 
mosques and the two main sanctuaries on the 
Haram were systematically cleansed of as many 
traces of Christian occupation as possible. This 
activity was particularly notable in the Aks4 mosque, 
where Saladin put up a new mikvab with a rare 
mosaic decoration and to which he transported Nir 
al-Din's celebrated minbar made especially for 
Jerusalem and which was tragically destroyed in 
1969 (cf. the historical section, § 15, above). In 
addition, Saladin and his immediate followers 
sought to repair, rebuild, and resanctify all the holy 
places which had existed on the Haram. As van 
Berchem showed on several occasions, this task 
was carried out in some confusion and led to any 
number of misunderstandings. On the whole, how- 
ever, it seems that the old sanctuary was returned 
quite rapidly to its former shape but not necessarily 
splendour, for, as will be shown presently, a totally 
new taste affected its western and northern sides. 

One can put into the same category of refurbishing 
the city of Jerusalem the rebuilding of its walls. 
Inscriptions, texts, and masonries are for the time 
being quite confusing for the establishment of a 
coherent chronology of the fortifications from the 
7th/x13th century until the Ottomans. It is not even 
certain whether the present walls coincide with those 
rebuilt under the Ayyibids, although what dif- 
ferences may have existed were probably minimal. 
The citadel on the western side of the city, whose 
use by the Muslims before the Crusades is still 
uncertainly documented either archaeologically or 
through literary sources, was entirely redone and 
remained in use as a typical late mediaeval kal‘a 
until very recent times. 

Within a walled city with its restored ancient 
sanctuary and with a diminished Christian popula- 
tion, an enormous building activity took place over 
three centuries. Its first characteristic is that it was 
almost entirely concentrated on the Haram proper 
and on its western and northern sides, either along- 
side the sanctuary itself or along the streets leading 
to it. Only two Muslim buildings are known with 
certainty in the whole western half of the city. Its 
second characteristic is that it was a continuous 
activity. It is true of course that one can recognise 
and identify certain particularly active moments, 
such as the twenties and thirties of the 8th/14th 
century, during the times of the remarkable governor 
Tenkiz or else the times of K@itbay in the gth/r5th 
century. But these clusters of activity, which deserve 
individual monographs, should not hide the fact that 
buildings were erected all the time and by an ex- 
traordinary broad social spectrum of sponsors. 

The functions of the buildings are typical of any 
place in the Mamlik period: schools, orphanages, 
libraries, madrasas, baths, khdnakahs, ribafs, hospi- 
tals, commercial establishments, caravanserais, public 
latrines, fountains. The only apparent peculiarity of 


Jerusalem when compared to Cairo or to Aleppo is 
the preponderance of purely charitable institutions 
over private mosques, madrasas, and mausoleums, 
the latter being quite scarce. This latter point ob- 
viously reflects the practicality of Muslim piety as 
well as the fact that, as a politically provincial city, 
Jerusalem did not lend itself to the conspicuous 
consumption inherent in the construction of mau- 
soleums. 

Few plans and elevations are available for these 
buildings but, when they do exist, the plans appear 
to be variations of the ubiquitous central plan (often 
covered, either because of the small size of the 
buildings or because of the impact of another tradi- 
tion of construction than Cairo’s) with one to four 
iwdns. The most visible feature of each building was 
always its fagade, and Jerusalem is provided with an 
unusually wide range of Mamlk portals. There are 
few variations in their plans, but many in their 
elevation, especially in the types of vaults used. 
Superb mukarnas series coexist with simple barrel 
vaults and the zone of transition of the Bab al-Silsila's 
domes exhibit the remarkable range of models avail- 
able to local masons and architects. Of all the 
buildings the most remarkable ones are the Tenki- 
ziyya, the Arghiniyya, and the Sik al-Kattinin 
for the 8th/r4th century and the Ashrafiyya or the 
jewel-like fountain of Ki@itba4y on the Haram for 
the gth/rsth one. The construction is throughout 
of stone and all monuments exhibit the superb 
technique of Palestinian masonry: closely jointed 
courses often of stone of alternating colour, joggled 
voussoirs, sobriety of decoration consisting usually of 
mouldings around openings or of inscriptions. While 
it will eventually be possible to determine a number 
of stylistic details which will identify a Jerusalem 
style of architecture, the main impression given by 
most of these monuments is that they exemplify 
the consistently high standards of Mamlak archi- 
tecture all over Syria and Egypt. 

The more important aspect of all these construc- 
tions lies in the manner in which they have trans- 
formed the Haram. For instead of being simply an 
area surrounded by a portico and reached through a 
number of more or less monumental gates, the 
northern and western sides of the Haram became a 
show place of facades to buildings whose function 
was no longer connected to the Haram but received a 
certain value or grace from it. Thus the most magnifi- 
cent gateway on the Haram is not an entrance to it 
but to the bazaar of cloth merchants. The older, 
traditional gates with their consecrated names lost 
their importance. The Haram itself became clut- 
tered with all sorts of new buildings which detract 
by their very multiplicity from the main sanctuaries, 
inasmuch as many of them were for private or 
restricted use as places of prayer or for public 
charity rather than for the formal expression of the 
faith’s beliefs. What seems to be involved is at the 
same time a different, far more practical and more 
pluralistic piety, and also a different taste, no 
longer the imperial taste of the Umayyads nor 
probably that of the Fatimids, but the taste of a 
wider social order which sought individual salvation 
through works rather than through the monumental 
glorification of the faith, 


4. The Ottomans. 

During the first years of Ottoman rule, earlier 
practices continued and a madrasa like the Risasiyya 
(947/1540) still follows Mamlik practice and Mamlak 
ideals. A large number of fountains are even later. 
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But the main effort of the Ottoman dynasty in its 
heyday was once again an imperial one, and it is 
therefore not an accident that its two most spectacu- 
lar achievements are still among the most impressive 
monuments of the city. One is the tile revetment of 
the Dome of the Rock and the other one is in the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem. Both are essentially 
roth/r6th century achievements attributed to Sulay- 
man the Magnificent, and it is important to note that 
neither one sought to be functionally or spiritually 
original. For regardless of their effectiveness, which 
is striking indeed, their main point is that they have 
managed to capture two consistent themes in the 
monumental history of Jerusalem: the creation of a 
new Muslim holy place and the symbolic as well as 
physical separation of the Holy City from the rest 
of the world, 

After this century, the main activity of the Otto- 
mans consisted in constant repairs of the main 
sanctuaries of the Haram. The quality of these repairs 
decreased with the centuries as Ottoman wealth 
decreased and as Jerusalem declined in population 
and importance, until the second half of the roth 
century brought a new, European-centred, signifi- 
cance and architecture into the city. 

In the most recent years, two different types of 
investigatigns have been carried out in Islamic 
Jerusalem. The first one is the continuation and 
partial publication of excavations to the south and 
southwest of the Haram, These have by now fully 
demonstrated that the Umayyads utilised and 
probably rebuilt the staircases of Herodian origin 
leading to the sanctuary. See N. Avigad, Archaeo- 
logical discoveries in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, 
Second Temple period, Jerusalem 1976, and Mayer 
Ben-Dov, Hashiridim min hatikufa hamuslamit 
hakaduma beSazor har habayit, in Qadmoniot (Jerusa- 
lem 1972). 

The second group of investigations are the studies 
of Mamltik monuments by A. Walls and M. Burgoyne, 
published in vols. iii (1971) onwards of Levant, Jnal. 
of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and 
with a checklist by Burgoyne, The architecture of 
Islamic Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, 1976. In addition to providing accurate 
plans and elevations of buildings to the west of 
the Haram, these studies have at times dealt with 
broader issues and a particularly original note by 
A. Walls in Levant, viii (1976), 159-61, suggests that 
the construction of the minarets of Afdal SAII (1465-6) 
and of the Saldhiyya (1417) in the western and 
primarily Christian part of the city served to frame 
symbolically the domes of the Holy Sepulchre with 
prototypical Muslim monuments. 

Bibliography: The most complete introduc- 
tion to the monuments of Islamic Jerusalem is by 
Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus 
tnscriptionum arabicarum, ti, Syrie du Sud, 
Jérusalem ville, Jérusalem Haram, vols, xliii-xiv 
of the Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie 
Orientale (Cairo 1920-3). The most common literary 
sources are available in G. Le Strange, Palestine un- 
der the Moslems, London 1890, and A.-S, Marmarji, 
Textes géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 
1951, in addition of course to the indispensable 
Mudjir al-Din. The new translation of Mukaddasi’s 
chapters on Syria by A. Miquel, Damascus 1963, 
has important notes. 

General considerations on the monuments of 
Jerusalem in early Islamic times can be found in 
U. Monneret de Villard, Introduzione allo studio 
dell’ archeologia islamica, Venice 1966, especially 


181-215; Lucien Golvin, Essai sur l’architecture 
religieuse musulmane, ii, Paris 1971, and O. Grabar, 
The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973. 
For the Dome of the Rock, the most complete 
description is by K. A. C, Creswell and Marguerite 
van Berchem, Early Muslim architecture*, Oxford 
1969. For a different interpretation, see O. Grabar, 
The Umayyad Dome of the Rock, in Ars Orientalis, 
iii (1957). Additional information is in C. Kessler, 
Above the ceiling ... of the Dome of the Rock, in 
JRAS (1964), and ‘Abd al-Malik's inscription, in 
JRAS (1970). For the AksA mosque, the key 
works are R. W. Hamilton, The structural history 
of the Aqsa Mosque, Jerusalem 1949, and H. Stern, 
Recherches sur la Mosquée al-Aqsa, in Ars Orientalis, 

v (1963). For the Haram gates in Umayyad times, 

see S, Corbett, Some observations, in Palestine 

Exploration Quarterly (1952-3). The first publica- 

tions of the new excavations are by B. Mazar and 

M. Ben-Dov, The excavations in the Old City of 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1971. 

Much less work has been done on the later 
periods. See O,Grabar, A mew inscription, in 
Studies in honour of K. A. C. Creswell, Cairo 1965; 
A. Miquel, Jérusalem arabe, in B. Et. Or., xvi 
(1961); L. Golvin, Quelgues notes sur le Suq al- 
Qattanin, in B. Et. Or., xx (1967); M. H. Burgoyne, 
Some Mameluke doorways, in Levant, from iii 197% 
to present; idem, The architecture of Islamic 
Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem 1976. For the citadel, C. H. Johns, 
The Citadel, in QDAP, xiv (1950). 

No understanding of Jerusalem in the Middle 
Ages can avoid a thorough awareness of pre- 
Islamic Jerusalem. Among the huge bibliography 
dealing with the latter, the most convenient works 
are L. H. Vincent, Jérusalem de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment, Paris 1954, summarising and revising his 
older work; J. Simons, Jerusalem, Leiden 1954; 
and M. Avi-Yonah, The Madaba mosaic, Jerusalem 
1954. 

Several general books have provided valuable 
introductions to Islamic Jerusalem, even though 
many of them still tend to deal primarily with 
pre-Islamic times. The most accurate ones are 
Y. Yadin, Jerusalem revealed, New Haven 1975 
and Israel Pocket Library, Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
1973 An exception with good photographs is 
A. Duncan, The Noble Sanctuary, London 1972. 
An interesting but controversial book about the 
future is A. Kutcher, The new Jerusalem, Cam- 
bridge 1973. (O. GRABAR) 
KUDSI, MUHAMMAD DJAN, poet at the 

Mughal court in India. He was born and raised 
in Mashhad, from where he performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and was then engaged in the grocery trade 
before he went to India. In 1041/1632 he joined 
the ranks of the Emperor Shah Djahan’s poets. 
Daghistani, the author of the Riydd al-shu‘ara?, 
states that Kudsi preceded Kalim as poet-laureate 
to Shih Djah4n, but this is not confirmed by con- 
temporary sources. He died in Lahore in 1056/1646-7 
and, according to Adhar'’s Atash-kada, his remains 
were removed to Khurasan. 

Kudsi's poems are distinguished by a felicity of 
style, Like Kalim, he was also engaged to compose 
a poetic history of Shah Djah4n’s reign. Though less 
talented than his more famous contemporary, he 
seems to have been held in high esteem, and was 
regarded as a leading poet of his day. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Nabi Fakhr al-Zamani 
Kazwinl, Maykhdna, Lahore 1926; ‘Abd al-Hamid 
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Lahéri, Baddshth-néma, B.M. Add. Ms. 6556; 
Muhammad Salih Kanbi, Shah Djahdn-nama, 
iii, Calcutta 1939; Mubammad Amin, Badshih- 
nama, B.M. Or. Ms. 173; SAH-Kull Khan Daghi- 
stani, Rivyad al-shu‘ara’, B.M. Add. Ms. 16,729; 

Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar, Atash-kada, Bombay 1860; 

Ghulam ‘AN Khan Azad Bilgrami, Khisdna-yi 

Samira, Kanpir rgoo. (Muntpur Raman) 

KUDUMMUL, a small volcanic island in the 
Red Sea in 17° 52’ N lat., called Kotumble on the 
English Admiralty charts and Qotanbul in Admiralty 
handbook, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 133. The island has a rich flora, which has been 
studied by the botanist Ehrenberg, and is note- 
worthy for its iron deposits, which are mentioned 
as early as the geographer Ibn al-Mudjawir (d, 630/ 
1233). Kudummul, which lies near Hamida on the 
Arabian coast off ‘Asir [q.v.), once marked the 
boundary between the Jand of the Kindna and 
Yemen, 

Bibliography: al-Hamdint, Sifat djasirat al- 
‘Arab, ed. D. H. Miiller, Leiden 1884-91, 51; 
C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, viii/t, Berlin 
1846, 1023; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten 
des Orients, in Abhandl, f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, iii/3, Leipzig 1864, 133; idem, Die alte 
Geographie Arabiens, Bern 1875, 32; A. Grohmann, 
Stidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiel, i (Osten wnd 
Orient, ed. R. Geyer and H. Ubersberger, 1. Reihe, 
Forschungen, Bd. iv, Vienna 1922), 168, 

(A. GrouMann) 

at-KUDURI, ABU ‘L-HUSAYN/at-HASAN 
AHMAD 8s, MunamMAp 8. AnmaD B, Dja‘FAR 
B, HAMDAN AL-BaGHDApI, Hanafi fakihk who was 
born and who died at Baghdad (362-5 Radjab 
428/972-24 April 1037). He was head of the Hanaff 
school in ‘Irak, and had occasion to lead several 
public discussions, in which he defended his own 
viewpoint, with his contemporary, the ShafiT 
Abd Hamid al-Isfara?ini, whom he however es- 
pecially revered. A number of pupils gathered 
around him, the most famous of whom was al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi [g.v.}. 

As well as various works like his K. al-Nikdh on 
marriage and his K. al-Tadjrid on the differences 
between the Hanafis and Shafi‘is, al-Kudiri wrote a 
Mukhtasar, which had a great scholarly renown and 
enjoyed a sanctity comparable to the Riséla of 
al-Kayrawant [q.v.] amongst the Malikis. It is a 
concise legal manual, but is clearer than the one of 
the same name by Khalil b. Ishak [g.v.]; it deals 
with ritual, contracts, personal status, criminal law 
and the law of succession, without particular care 
for logical order. This Mukhtasar inspired many 
commentaries, including e.g. al-Djawhara al-nayyira 
of Aba Bakr b. ‘Ali al-‘Abbadi (Istanbul 1301, 1314, 
1323, Delhi 1327) and al-Lubab fi sharh al-Kitab of 
‘Abd al-GhanI al-Maydant (in the margins of the 
previous work, and Cairo 1344/1927). Numerous 
mss. of the Muklitasar exist, which has been pub- 
lished many times, notably at Delhi in 1847, at 
Bombay in 1303 with trs. in Persian and Pashto, 
at Istanbul in 1281 with a Turkish paraphrase, and 
in 1309 also. The chapter on the holy war was edited 
and translated into Latin by Rosenmiiller, in Ana- 
lecla arabica, Leipzig 1825-6, and in French by 
Ch. Solve, Paris 1829; that on marriage was edited 
and translated by G. Helmsdérfer, Frankfurt 1832; 
and more recently, G.-H. Bousquet and L, Bercher 
edited and translated extensive passages in Le statut 
personel en droit musulman hanéfite, Tunis n.d. 
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au-KOPA, one of the two cities (misr [g.v.]), along 
with Basra (g.v.), founded in ‘Irak by early Islam. 
A permanent military establishment of the Arabs in 
Mesopotamia, Kifa retained the whole of the ‘Iraki 
Sawdd [9.v.] under its control. It participated actively 
in the Islamic expansion into Iranian territory, and, 
throughout the rst/7th century, was a hotbed of 
intense political ferment. It was there also, as at 
Basra, that there took place for three centuries the 
gestation of Arabo-Islamic civilisation and culture. 
Then Kifa experienced decline and ruin; today only 
a few traces remain, mostly of late date or restored. 
Kifa was founded in 17/638 by Sa‘d b. Abi 
Wakkas (g.v.], the victor of al-Kadisiyya [¢.v.], 
after the whole of ‘Irak had been wrested from the 
hands of the Sasanids and notably after the capture 
of Mada?in-Ctesiphon (16/637), whose climate the 
Arabs could not endure. But other no less important 
reasons must be added to this: given the existence 
of a willingness to settle and immigrate, ‘Umar 
preferred lo keep the Arabs grouped together and 
segregated from the peoples and territory conquered, 
in a relationship of spatial continuity with Arabia. 
This presupposes that, very swiftly, these main ideas 
were issued which set out to dictate the relationship 
of conquering people-conquered peoples: no dispersal 
in the Sawdd or agricultural settlement, maintenance 
of the military striking force, the setting-up of a 
newly-originated fiscal system which would tap the 
revenues of the ‘IrakI territory without direct ex- 
ploitation on the part of the Arabs, all this resting 
upon the co-existence of Arab clans very dissimilar 
in their origin. The role of the new state and the new 
religion as tutelary power and unifying principle 
was also implicitly taken into consideration. There 
is no doubt that ‘Umar wished to make of it the 
experimental melting-pot of his system, given con- 
crete form by the establishment of the diwdn be- 
tween 20 and 23/640-3. 


I. The city of Kafa. 

KOfa, a creation ex nikilo, was placed at the edge 
of the Arabian steppe, but on the bank of the principal 
branch of the middle Euphrates, guarding the pas- 
sage to BAbil and, from there, Ctesiphon, a few 
miles to the north-east of al-Hira; an excellent 
position of contact, astride two worlds, somewhat 
familiar to the Arab army due to its being situated 
in the region of al-Kadisiyya. Kifa, placed on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, on a tongue (lisdn) of 
dry, grey sand mixed with gravel, was slightly 
above the water level. It escaped floods, was well- 
supplied with water, and enjoyed a salubrious 
climate. 

We do not know with exactitude the origin of 
the word Kiifa, The Arab historians and geographers, 
as they were accustomed, made of it a cominon noun 
designating any surface of rounded sand, but ob- 
viously, this appears to be a reconstruction a ;- 
ori. Massignou derives it from the Syriac ‘Akdla, 
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basing it in particular on Chinese testimony; a text 
of al-Tabarl situates the place ‘Akal between the 
Euphrates and the houses of Kiifa, probably to the 
north of the misr. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to 
see its origin in the Persianised form Kiba (Sarkis, 
in Sumer [1954}). Only a text of Sayf b, ‘Umar 
(al-Tabari, ed. Cairo, iv, 40 ff.) gives some detailed 
information on the first settlement, on the takhtif of 
the mosque and the palace, and the apportioning of 
land to the tribes, clans and fragments of tribes, 
who constituted the army of Mada?in. This has to 
be rectified and completed in the light of other 
historical and geographical texts. A public area was 
at first delimited; this was to include essentially the 
mosque and the governor's palace, and to become 
the focal point from which the whole encampment 
branched out. Fifteen mandhidj or avenues separating 
the tribal lots, each forty cubits wide, radiated from 
this central area. Along the five mandhidj of the 
north were settled the tribes Sulaym, Thakif, Ham- 
dan, Badjila, Taghlib and Taym al-Lat; to the 
south, the Asad, Nakha‘, Kinda and Azd; to the 
east, the Ansir, Muzayna, Tamim and Muharib, 
Asad and ‘Amir; finally, to the west, Badidla, 
Badjla, Djadita and Djuhayna. This picture, it may 
be seen, contradicts a tradition of al-Sha‘bi cited by 
al-Baladburi (Futih, 276) according to which all the 
Yemenis were placed to the east, between the mosque 
and the Euphrates, and the Nizaris to the west, a 
tradition which study of the topography of Kiifa 
as it appears from the narratives on the great revolts 
of the rst/7th century does not corroborate, But it is 
beyond doubt that some alterations were effected by 
historical evolution in this picture of tribal geog- 
raphy: the Tamim, in particular, migrated from the 
east to the west with the ‘Abs. The problem of the 
great tribes of Rabi‘a, Bakr and ‘Abd al-Kays still 
remains. For the most part, the Bakr migrated to 
Basra, but a certain number of them settled at 
Kifa—including the ancient family of Dhu ‘I- 
Djaddayn. As for ‘Abd al-Kays, initially estab- 
lished at Basra, they were possibly moved on a 
large scale to Kiifa at the time of the caliphate 
of ‘Ali, to leave it again in 40/660 for Basra. In 
any event, a certain number of characteristic features 
of the tribal establishment at Kifa are to be noted: 
settlement of the main part—but not the whole—of 
the Arab mukdtila who had to confront the Sasanid 
armies; heterogeneity of the tribal structure, in 
contrast to Basra; presence of a majority of Mudarl 
and Kaysi elements formed either from large Bedouin 
clans (Tamim, Asad), or from clans of the Hidjaz 
(Thakif, Sulaym, Djuhayna, Muzayna), but never- 
theless a concentration of a strong Yemeni minority, 
completely uncustomary elsewhere. It may even be 
asked if early Kifa did not contain a majority of 
Yemenis, who later became a weaker and weaker 
minority; certain modern authors have gone as far 
as to assert that the ‘akAti! of Kifa was conceived 
to shelter these distant migrants, together with 
those of the Hidjaz, rather than the others (M. Hinds, 
in IJMES, ii [1971], 346-67). The pure Yemeni 
elements are here massively present (Himyar, 
Hamdan, Hadramawt, Madhhidj) alongside tribes 
newly Yemenised (Kinda and Badjila in particular, 
Azd Sarit and Tayyi?), but the tribe which became 
the most numerous of the Yemenis and without 
doubt of all the tribes, that of Hamdan, was not 
settled at Kafa as early as the Madhbidj, Badjila and 
Kinda, and it was made up for the most part of 
recent immigrants (rawddif), who had come under 
“Uthm4n, ‘Ali and perhaps Mu‘awiya. It remains a 


fact that the Yemen! phenomenon was to determine 
the political destiny of Kiifa as well as the colour 
of its civilisation. According to Massignon, it is 
through the influence of the old Yemen! element, 
city dwellers for a long period, that the sedentarisa- 
tion of the Arab tribes at Kiifa was effected; hence a 
civilising and urbanising role of the first order may 
be attributed to it from very early on. 

Figures for the total population vary according to 
the sources and periods. It may be admitted that 
during the very first phase, there were between 
20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 
276), although Yakit gives the figure of 40,000 
(Buidan, iv, 491), A text of Abd Milghnaf (al-Tabari, 
v, 79) speaks of the mobilisation by ‘AH of all the 
57,000 mukdlila, of whom 40,000 were adults and 
17,000 adolescents. Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan, having 
enlarged the mosque, foresaw it as accommodating 
60,000 people, a figure corroborated by a reliable 
piece of information given by al-Baladhuri (Futah, 
345) concerning the people registered in the diwdan. 
So there would have been, around the year 50/670, 
60,000 men and 80,000 women and children, that is, 
140,000 Arabs of whom a census had been made, to 
which it is reasonable to add the clandestine residents 
and the non-Arabs, slaves or mawdli. Certainly at the 
same period the figure for the population of Basra 
(200,000 registered) rather outnumbered that of 
Kifa, but the demographic inflation in the space 
of a generation was nevertheless considerable. This 
may explain the transplantation by Ziyad to Khura- 
san of 50,000 people, of whom 40,000 were from 
Basra and 10,000 from Kifa. It is probable that 
after Ziyad and throughout the Umayyad régime, 
the number of Arabs drawing stipends and registered 
remained stable or even had a tendency to diminish 
from al-Hadjdjadj (75-95/694-713) onwards, but the 
number of non-Arabs, uprooted from the land, new 
nlawali flocking to the misry, cannot be known for 
certain. The fact that this last governor took drastic 
measures to repulse them is clear proof of the exist- 
ence of this disordered influx, dangerous for the 
equilibrium of the city. The history of the population 
of Kifa, in the earliest and Umayyad period, is 
that of a very swift and essentially Arab expansion 
in a first phase (17-53/638-73), followed by a stabilisa- 
tion, at times disrupted by the rural non-Arab 
inunigration, 

The topographic framework of Kifa during the 
tst/7th century evolved while remaining faithful to 
the original plan. The first Kafa, that of ‘Umar 
(x7-23/638-43) was a military camp, geometrical, airy 
and open, where tents quickly raised for an expedi- 
tion were drawn up in lines. Soon, without doubt 
after the pacification of the Iranian territories, the 
need arose for a more permanent settlement, where 
tents were replaced by huts of reeds, which were 


‘abundant in the region. A third stage saw the sub- 


stitution of houses (ddr) for huts, in /abin or clay 
dried and cut up in large rectangular blocks, a stage 
inaugurated under the first governorship of al- 
Mughira b. Shu%ba (22-4/642-4). In fact, all this is 
information given by Yakit and reproduced by 
Massignon. Nevertheless, it is contradicted by Sayf, 
who compresses the stages, stating that the building 
of Kifa in labin was decided very rapidly, before 
the ‘akhfit itself, in 17/638. Finally, it is with Ziyad 
(50-3/670-3) that the ddjur or Mesopotamian fired 
brick was introduced, at first to construct the 
cathedral mosque and the governor's palace which 
adjoined it on the south, later no doubt for the 
houses of the aristocracy or dir. Considerable ex- 
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penses were incurred to give to the mosque an 
architectural form: materials brought from al-Ahwaz 
for the columns, and the calling in of Aramaean or 
Persian masons, Kiifa was changed into a well-built 
city and began to take on, with this governor, the 
features of its topography which would only really 
change with the end of the Umayyad period and the 
beginning of the ‘Abb4s.d period. 

Umayyad Kiifa was not surrounded by ramparts; 
it may be supposed that its diameter did not exceed 
two kilometres, The monumental centre was com- 
posed of the djdmi‘, of the fortified kasr, of the rahba 
or maydan where various ceremonies took place, and 
of markets or aswdhk, constructed under the governor- 
ship of Khalid al-Kasrl (105-20/723-37) but given a 
specialised use much earlier, Massignon sees here the 
prototype of the future aswak of Baghdad, but it is 
permissible to consider them as the model for the 
markets of all the Islamic towns of the Middle Ages 
by virtue of their vaulted form as well as the structure 
of their activities, where a special place had to be 
accorded to the saydrifa or moneychangers, at the 
time bankers of the governors and moneylenders of 
the Shi‘i conspiracies. 

From the monumental centre there radiated out 
the khitat or tribal lots which constituted the main 
part of the dwellings of Kiifa. Nevertheless, safa?i* or 
individual lots were assigned from the earliest period 
as exceptional favours to the Companions and to 
certain great figures who had their aristocratic 
houses built there, always situated in the centre. 
Al-Ya‘kibi gives a list of 25 dér, in which are to be 
noted the names of Talha, al-Zubayr, Sa‘d and his 
son ‘Umar, Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari and his descendants 
who played an important role in KGfa before emigrat- 
ing to Kumm, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id, Khalid b. 
*Urfuta, one of the principal leaders of the army of 
conquest, ‘AdI b. Hatim, Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Baqjali, al-Ash‘ath al-Kindi and Umm Hani sister of 
‘All. Other sources speak of the private houses of 
al-Walid b, ‘Ukba, al-Mukhtar al-Thakafi and ‘Amr 
b. Hurayth. 

In addition to the monumental centre, to the 
collective Ahifjaf and the private dar, let us cite as 
essential elements of the topography of Kifa the 
mandhidj or avenues, the sikak or streets, the 
sahdri (waste pieces of ground? e.g. sahrd? al- 
Bardakht), the kammdmdt, the masddjid, small 
mosques of a clan or quarter, and especially the 
djabbandt of Kifa. The djabbindt, numbering a 
dozen, riddling the city everywhere almost certainly 
from the time of ‘All, played the role of tribal ceme- 
teries, but they owed their importance to the fact 
that they served as places of assembly, mobilisation 
and taking-up arms, Their name was linked with 
some major historical episodes, such as the revolt 
of al-Mukhtir, It may be that we have there a 
privileged example of the influence of old Yemen on 
the urban structure of KOfa. Among the principal 
djabbanat may be cited that of Sabi‘ devolved to the 
Hamdan, dj. Mikhnaf (Azd), Murad (Madhbidj), 
Kinda (Kinda and Rabi‘a), Sa@idiyyin (Asad), 
Uthayr (‘Abs), etc. Other topographical features, 
whether in Kifa itself or in its immediate environs, 
are often mentioned in the sources and assume a 
certain importance: the Kundsa, at first a dumping- 
ground situated to the west of the camp-town, having 
become later, from the Umayyad period, a place of 
unloading for caravans from Arabia, a market for 
animals, on occasion a place of execution, and above 
all a fair for the poets similar to the Mirbad of Basra; 
the dar ar-rizk, the stkkat al-barid, the bib al-fil, the 


hinfara, all this within the city; hammdm A‘yan, sak 
Asad, dayr Hind, dayr Ka‘b, dayr al-Djamadjim and 
kasr Mukatil, situated immediately outside but all 
places intimately involved in the city’s existence. 
Umayyad Kifa, marked by the attempt at ur- 
banism of Ziyad and Khalid al-Kasri, evolved, while 
remaining faithful to the earliest plan, from a 
Bedouin-style camp to a well-built, articulated, 
functional city, an evolution which was to be com- 
pleted in the ‘Abbasid period by the mere fact of the 
maturing of the Arabo-Muslim civilisation of which. 
Kifa was precisely one of the two primordial melting 
pots, Throughout the rst/7th century, Kafa no doubt 
remained airy, not yet surrounded by ramparts and 
open to the Arab steppe, as is witnessed by the traffic 
of men and poetry and the obstinate presence of the 
Bedouin model. Sedentarisation, a rapid and un- 
deniable success, would have been inexplicable with- 
out the maintenance of the umbilical cord with 
Arabia, but the Arabs of Kifa were well and truly 
settled people, almost totally cut off from the 
nomadic way of life. For it was the first time in their 
history that the Arabs united to form such a great 
urban concentration, a melting-pot where specimens 
of the whole of Arabia came to live and dwell to- 
gether. If we continue to consider the urban sphere, 
we have to notice that Kiifa was to undergo profound 
changes during the high ‘Abb4sid period. The early 
‘Abbasids considered making it their capital and 
established themselves there for some time, but the 
‘Alid presence and sympathies were so strong that 
they wavered for some time between Kifa, Anbar 
and the new city of Hashimiyya which was coupled 
with Kasr Ibn Hubayra, before al-Mansir founded 
Baghdad (145-6/762-3) and moved the bayt al-mal 
and dawdwin there from Kifa (al-Baladhuri, Futih, 
293), which indicates clearly that Kiifa had assumed 
the role of administrative capital of the empire, 
even if the caliphs did not always reside there. 
During this short period of thirty years (132-46/ 
750-63), there took place an Iranisation of a part of 
the Kifan toponymy, following the influx of Khura- 
sinian soldiers: for example, the streets of Lahham 
Djarir and Hadjdjdm ‘Antara and the naming of 
crossroads by the Iranian form of daldrstidj, such as 
the dahdrsidj of Badjtla (al-Balidhuri, Futith, 280). 
On the other hand, the early ‘Abbdsids undertook 
the building at Kafa of al-Rusafa and the castle of 
Abu 'l-Khasib; above all, al-Mansiir, after the move 
to Baghdad, had the city surrounded by ramparts 
and a moat, making the inhabitants bear the costs 
of it. It is probable that the enclosure did not sur- 
round the Kundsa and some djabbdndi outside the 
centre, thus creating a differentiation between a 
madina and suburbs, The term madina in the sense 
of a historical urban nucleus, elaborated, closely- 
packed and protected by walls with gates, makes its 
appearance for the first time in the account given by 
al-Tabari with regard to the revolt of Ibn Tabataba 
(199/814). The same author remarks that the Kundsa 
contained dwelting houses, just as there appears in 
his writing the idea of a suburb or rabad (viii, 561). 
Thus we are in the presence of the “process of 
civilisation” of Kiifa in every sense of the term: 
it became a classical Muslim town after having been 
an Arab camp-town, and it became a civil centre 
after having been a military camp. Finally, during 
the 3rd/oth century, and although it always remained 
clearly Arab, its population was mixed and the city 
began to live in osmosis with the Sawadiyyan or 
people from the Sawad who started to become 
Muslim. Nevertheless, there is a problem of knowing 
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whether, at its apogee as a city, in the 3rd/oth cen- 
tury, Kifa entirely lost its character of a spacious 
town and came to resemble those Islamic cities of a 
latter age where the madina became an assemblage 
extremely crowded with houses and almost sti*ting. 
It does not seem so, because the geographers of a 
later period, such as al-Mukaddasi and much Jater 
Tbn Djubayr (though the latter was writing in a 
period of the city’s complete decadence), allow one 
to catch a glimpse of the existence of green or garden 
spaces in the heart of the town. But these same 
geographers, as the archaeological remains stretching 
as far as Nadjaf also indicate, testify to the expansion 
of Kiifa towards the west, far beyond the early 
boundaries. But then, Kifa was no longer one of the 
centres from which early Islam, i.e. conquering Arab 
Islam, radiated, but an important city of ‘IrAk, the 
simple capital of an administrative area. 

The provincialisation of KOfa, and even its deca- 
dence, became an established fact in the 4th/roth 
century. The old structures (the military arbd‘, the 
tribal spirit, the financial system) began to break 
down, because the whole edifice of the conquest, 
inherited from the Arab empire, and of which Kifa 
was merely the concrete form, became obsolete, and 
it is known that at its height the caliphate sub- 
mitted to the tutelage of the Bayids at the same 
time as the unity of the Muslim world broke up. 
Because of this, the decadence of Kifa was only one 
of the manifestations of this profound change which 
intercontinental commercial activity was unable to 
sustain and prolong, as at Basra for one or two 
centuries, One may speak of a crisis of the Islamic 
city (Massignon), but in reality we are concerned 
with a general crisis of early Islam as a state and 
society, indeed as a civilisation; even more, one might 
say, with a historical mutation for which a town like 
Kifa should certainly pay the price, On the concrete 
level, there was the great Isma‘ili outbreak at the 
end of the grd/oth century, of which Kifa was the 
primordial crucible and of which the Karmatian 
violence was one of the destructive elements. In 
293/905, 312/924 and 315/927, Kiifa underwent the 
assaults and pillage of the Karmatians. It was never 
to recover from these. It is this which explains the 
emergence in 334/945, not far from it, thanks to the 
protection of the Biyids, of Nadjaf or Mashhad 
‘All as a centre of Shi‘i devotion which, since the 
3rd/9th century, had become the specifically dis- 
tinguishing dimension of Kifa. Shi_i religious sym- 
bolism was concentrated there, but as it happened, 
the old Arab Kiifa which was far from being identified 
with the ShI‘i phenomenon vanished. The urbanised 
tribal structure also collapsed at the same time as 
there arose a “‘re-bedouinisation" or, at any rate, a 
growing threat from a new nomad world of the 
Arabo-‘Iraki steppe. Thus it was in 386/996 that 
Baha? al-Dawla ceded Kifa as an ikja‘ to the chief 
of the ‘Ukaylids [.v.]. The Bani Asad, the Tayyi’, 
of whom a large fringe remained outside the city 
limits, because undoubtedly living in symbiosis with 
it, and also the Shammar, newly-come on the scene, 
dominated Kifa and ruined it. Thus these same 
Asad (to differentiate them from the settled Asad), 
from whom the grammarians of Kifa derive, by 
means of a real ethnological effort, all the flavour of 
their citations, preserving themselves with their 
very strong identity, came to present themselves as 
taking part in the ruin of Kifa, the new incarnation 
of Lagash, Ur and Babylon, and which was soon 
dead like them. In 495/rror, with the emergence of 
al-Hilla, Kifa lost definitively its importance and 


the major part of its inhabitants. Ibn Djubayr (539- 
614/1144-1217), who visited it a little later (578-81/ 
1182-5), speaks of it as a deserted and ruined city 
but one where some inhabitants still survived, sub- 
jected to the regular pillages of the tribe of Khafadja 
(Rihla, Beirut 1959, 187, 188). The whole built-up 
area between the mosque and the Euphrates had 
been destroyed and was covered now with orchards. 
He speaks at some length of the cathedral mosque, 
still standing, with its high ceilings, its columns 
leaded on the inside, a prayer hall with five bays, its 
sacred vestiges where the Shi‘i myths were neigh- 
bours to the recurring myths of old Babylonia taken 
over by Islam; the musalia of Ibrahim, the mihrab 
of ‘All, the tinnawr of Noah and the supposed tomb 
of Muslim b, ‘AkII. After the Mongols had conquered 
‘Irik, Mustawfl Kazwini wrote for the Mongol prince 
a treatise describing the resources of the country 
(Nushat al-kulib, tr. Le Strange, 30, 166, 210), where 
he speaks of Kifa as having ramparts with a cir- 
cumference of 18,000 paces and of its important 
agricultural role. Finally, Ibn Battita (8th/r4th 
century) who, on the subject of Kiifa, reproduces in 
part Ibn Djubayr but adds some personal elements, 
sees it, in a similar way to Mustawfi, as a town 
ruined for the most part, but not yet dead. According 
to him, of the kasr al-‘imara, nothing more than the 
foundations remained, but the markets, still beauti- 
ful, survived. He speaks of the djabbdna of Kifa as 
if there were no more than one, where the tomb of 
al-Mukhtar had been repaired and over which a 
cupola had been erected (Rikla, Beirut 1960, 219), 
In the Ottoman period, Kiifa fell to the rank of a 
nahiya dependent on the kada? of Nadjaf, which was 
dependent in its turn on the sandjak of Karbala’. 
Niebuhr visited it and compiled a plan of it. Massi- 
gnon went there for a first time in 1908 and for a 
second time in 1934. He spoke of the “now deserted 
site of the great city which was the most Arab oi the 
Muslim metropolises”, of which just a few traces of 
buildings were marked out: the Djdmi‘, the tombs 
of Hani? b. ‘Urwa and Muslim b. ‘Aki, the Bayt 
‘Al, two guard houses, one of which was built by 
the English, the small oratory Hanndna and the 
masdjid al-Sahla. He noted that a new quarter had 
appeared between the mosque and the Euphrates, 
It still exists, and has even been extended; how- 
ever, it is less important than the recent western 
quarter, towards Nadjaf, which is mainly residential, 
Some other European archaeological missions went 
to al-Hira (Talbot Rice in 1931, in particular). Since 
1938, the site of Kiifa, declared an archaeological 
site, has become an object of interest to the ‘Iraki 
academic authorities and a first season of excava- 
tions was made there at that date. The great mosque, 
completely and sometimes awkwardly restored, re- 
mains the central building; it seems to be raised in 
comparison with its earlier level and only the ram- 
parts remain, The kasr, much larger, has just been 
mapped out, It is a building now in ruins, though 
more instructive than the mosque. Let us also note 
the presence of the mosque of al-Sahla to the west 
of the site. Various objects in glass and ceramic and 
some coins of the Umayyad period have been found. 
Nevertheless, the archaeological exploration of Kifa 
may be considered as only in its early stage and, if 
well handled, as being capable of adding much to 
our knowledge of the city, still essentially one 
derived from books. 


Il. Politics, ideology and culture in Kéfa. 
While in the rst/7th century Kifa played a political 
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role of the first order, as the matrix of a large number 
of matters of future significance for Islam, in the 
2nd/8th, after the foundation of Baghdad and with 
the opening-up of the Islamic empire, politics and the 
struggle for power left Kiifa aside; but, on the other 
hand, cultural activities developed there and achieved 
a high level (between 150 to 250/approx. 760 to 860). 
From then there is evidence of a triple Kifa: a 
political Kdfa (up to 150); a cultural Kiifa (150-250) 
and then a purely ideological Kfa (250-350) which 
had become a focal point of doctrinal Shi‘ism. 

The principal episodes which punctuated the 
political activity of early Kifa were: the participation 
in the revolt against ‘Uthm4n (34-5/654-5); the sup- 
Port given to ‘Ali for the two great internecine battles 
of al-Djamal (36/656) and Siffin (37/657); the emer- 
gence in its heart of the Khiridji movement; the 
beginnings of political Shi‘ism with the action, 
which was suppressed, of Hudjr b. ‘Ad! al-Kindtl 
(51/671). After that, the pro-ShI"i revolts succeeded 
one another, and were just as regularly quelled: the 
episode of Muslim b. ‘Akil and the massacre at 
Karbala? (60-1/679-80), the march of the Tawwdan 
(65/684), the uprising of al-Mukhtar (66-7/685-6), 
the preaching of al-Mughira and of Bayan, the 
revolt of Zayd b. ‘All (122/730) and that of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘awiya (127/744). Finally, it was Kifa 
which was the directing brain behind the ‘Abbasid 
da‘wa, and it was at the great mosque of Kifa that 
the first caliph of the new dynasty was solemnly 
invested (132/749). But Kiifa equally underwent 
numerous rounds of Khiaridji assaults, particularly 
in 76/695, when it was threatened by Shabib, and 
more seriously in 127-8/744-5 by al-Dahbak. It 
participated, in 82-3/701-2, alongside Basra, in the 
great revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath which brought the 
Umayyad régime close to its collapse and which 
was a revolt of the amsar without ideological content. 

This abundance of insurrections, of seditious ac- 
tions and politica! events, earned Kifa the reputation 
of a turbulent, agitated, ambitious city, and, for the 
later Shi‘i consciousness, of a martyr city. Thus on 
the majority Sunnl side, there were some solid pre- 
judices, on the other side, a whole apocalyptic 
elaboration in which “accursed Baghdad will be 
destroyed and Kifa will be queen of the world, after 
having been a dwelling of exile and waiting for true 
believers." According to the hadith of Salman, 
“Kifa is the fubba (= royal tent) of Islam; a time 
will come for the world when there will be no true 
believer except the one who lives there or whose 
heart sighs for it” (Massignon, Explication du plan 
de Kiifa, repr. in Opera Minora, iii, 54). 

In reality, this constant political effervescence of 
the rst/7th century resulted from the structure of 
Kiifa itself as well as in historical evolution. As a 
fundamental component of the system of the amsdr 
at least until 30/650, the date at which Basra out- 
stripped it in the conquest of the Iranian East, Kifa 
sheltered the conquerors of ‘Irak from the time of the 
first wave onwards, that of the Ahl al-Ayydm until 
the Ahi al-Kadisiyya. The first presumed upon the 
antiquity of their conversion and their faithfulness 
to Islam, the second had participated in the Ridda, 
but they were of no jess high Arab lineage. Kifa, 
on the other hand, drained the major part of the 
resources of the Sawdd and the leaders of the army 
managed the ancient royal domains, this becoming 
later a real apple of discord, while the immigration 
to Basra, except for that of the Bakr, was that of 
latecomers, of tribes from the Arabian south-east, 
newly come to the scene of conquest and arriving in 


complete, homogenous tribal groups, Within the 
tribal structure of Kifa, in the conditions which 
surrounded its genesis, by the attraction exercised 
over the new immigrants or rawddif, and the lack 
of any immigration control, from the very fact of its 
supremacy in the high period, some germs of tension 
took root which were ready to develop. Under the 
caliphate of ‘Umar, the equilibrum was maintained, 
and the armies of Kifa were occupied in conquering 
Persia, It is in the caliphate of “Uthm4n that the 
internal conflicts began to appear; the former 
Islamic élite, raised up by ‘Umar, yielded ground to 
the traditional chiefs who shared in the a‘md! and 
saw their position reinforced by the waves of rawddif 
of their own tribes (a typical case of opposition is 
between an Ashtar NakhaY and an Ash‘ath b. 
Kays). The activism of the Abi al-Ayyim, dis- 
appointed by the new politics, resulted in the murder 
of ‘Uthman in which a number among them were in- 
volved, and this ranged them necessarily on the side 
of ‘Ali. ‘Ali's coming to Kifa highlighted the new 
phenomenon of the supremacy of the amsdr over 
Arabia for the definition of the political destiny of 
the Arabs; for four years, Kiifa was to be if not the 
capital of the empire, seeing that the empire was 
divided, at least a centre of major decision and the 
seat of the caliphate. From this privileged episode 
of its existence, KGfa was to derive its future preten- 
sions, but also a persistent faithfulness to ‘Ali and 
his family. Nevertheless, from its origin, this faith- 
fulness was far from making for unanimity, The 
Ashraf or traditional chiefs of the tribes, having in 
general participated at al-iddisiyya, and being en- 
rolled in the sharaf al-‘aja?, were lukewarm towards 
the cause of ‘Ali and consequently also the mass of 
the inhabitants who, in general, followed them. The 
activists remained (who may be named as the &urrad? 
{g.v.]), of whom a majority cast in its lot with ‘AIi 
and on whom he showered benefits, but of whom a 
minority, harder and more intransigent, showed itself 
reticent and soon hostile with regard to him. After 
the arbitration, it appeared that ‘Ali could no longer 
be certain of anyone except his partisans, his shi‘a 
in the political sense of the term, while the intransi- 
gent members of the kurrd? fell into Kharidjism and 
the conservative group of the Ashraf abandoned 
him; whence the dislocation of the coalition which 
he had constituted, whence also the minority charac- 
ter and powerlessness of the Shi‘a for a century. The 
Umayyads governed indeed with the support of the 
Ashraf, who did not like them, but found in them a 
principle of order. They were satisfied with their 
growing social influence, guaranteed by the Umayyad 
régime. It is this which explains why the Ashraf 
ranged themselves on the side of the established 
power every time that a Shi‘ insurrection broke out, 
and why that power gained their collaboration in 
disarming the Shi‘i troops. In 61/680, they even 
took part in the murder of Husayn; they mobilised 
actively against al-Mukhtar, who threatened their 
privileges; and they regrouped themselves around 
the governor in order to bring about the failure of 
Zayd b, ‘Ali's action. Only the great revolt of 82-3/ 
701-2 was a specifically ‘Iraki revolt against the 
preponderance of the Ahi al-Sham, the tyranny of 
the governor al-Hadjdjadj and, because of this, it 
was led by the Ashrif as well as by the &urra?. But 
there followed a large-scale demilitarisation of the 
misr, and the foundation of WAsit, the settlement of 
the Syrian army in ‘Irak as if in occupied territory. 
If, throughout the rst/7th century, the majority 
of the Ashraf showed themselves hostile to the 
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Shi‘i movement. certain of the Ashraf nevertheless 
participated actively in it, such as al-Mukhtar him- 
self, Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar and ‘Abd al-Rabm4n b. 
Shurayh al-Shibimi, But after al-Mukhtar, it was 
above all popular elements which supported Shit 
activism, whether from among the Arabs, Yemenis in 
particular and, more precisely, Yernenls from certain 
clans of Hamdan (Kbarif, Shakir, etc.), or else 
recruited from among the plebeians of the new 
immigrant mawdli, a mass operation utilised by 
al-Mukhtir, It is probable that the rallying of the 
Yemenis to the ShiT cause was due to their marginal 
position in the Arab city, socially as well as culturally, 
for there is no doubt that a number of poor were 
recruited from the clans of Hamdan (clans of rawd- 
dif?) and that the call for the rights of the Ak/ 
al-Bayt found some echoes in the old Yemeni con- 
sciousness. It is this which explains the populist 
character of the revolt of al-Mukhtar (66-7/685-6), 
perhaps the most important ShI‘T revolt of the 
tst/7th century. It succeeded in assuming power at 
Kifa for some time; above all, it fashioned the 
Shit consciousness by giving it a mystique, a lan- 
guage, slogans and some elements of a doctrine. Also, 
the Kaysaniyya [7.v.], who derived from it, would 
be, via Aba Hashim, at the root of the da‘wa for 
the Family, 

With the ‘Abbasid dynasty, there took place an 
intellectualisation and a deepening of Shi‘ism, the 
political action becoming intermittent. Hence one 
must wait until the year 195/814 to see a resurgence 
of an insurrection of the old style, that of Ibn 
Tabataba, and the year 250/864 for that of Yahya b. 
“Umar, far less dangerous, to break out. But Shi‘ism 
as a faith did not cease to gain ground, so that it 
veritably became the quasi-unique ideology of the 
town at the end of the 3rd/oth century and con- 
stituted a cultural and religious tradition in the 
4th/roth century. Certainly, it was at this moment 
that the Shi imagination, re-reading the history 
of the town, reclassified its sites according to its 
own standards, dividing quarters and mosques into 
blessed and cursed ones. 

Kiifa was able to export its ShiT consciousness to 
the Iranian world, and to Kumm especially. Kumm 
was indeed a projection of Shi Kofa, as Balkh, 
Marw and Nisabir were a projection of Basra, 
Because of this, as a colonising centre, Kifa showed 
itself less active than Basra. Each of the two misrs is 
known to have had its thughtir and its mah (g.vv.). 
The central Iranian territory was practically parti- 
tioned: Rayy was the thaghr of Kifa, and Isbahan 
depended on it, but the mah of Kafa, sc. Nihiwand, 
showed itself Jess active than the mah of Basra, sc. 
Dinawar, although several sources speak of Dinawar 
as the mah of Kifa, But it is especially in the race 
to the peripheral Iranian territories, from 29/649 
onwards, that Basra gained the upper hand, with the 
conquest of Khurdsin, while Kifa had to be content 
with Adharbaydjin, a province of little account, 
with Kazwin as an extreme thaghr. Nevertheless, 
over the centuries, the specifically Shi? nature of 
Kiifa imposed itself by a process of slow penetration 
into the whole Shit consciousness of Islam by way 
of Baghdad and, by that of Kumm and Mashhad, 
to the whole modern Iranian lands, while Basra was 
not alone in defining the structures of later Sunni 
Islam, although it had been a primordial centre 
bringing the idea of djama‘a into action. However, 
the religious and cultural legacy of Kifa should not 
be limited to the transmission of the Shi‘i tradition. 
Far more important can be shown by analysis to be 
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the participation of Kifa in the elaboration of the 
universal Arabo-Islamic culture which became rooted 
in the great misr of the first two centuries. Baghdad 
was to be the heir of Kifa and Basra. these two 
fundamental matrices which defined the general lines 
of the culture of Islam, each with its own genius: 
Kiifa excelled in the recovery of the Arab poetic 
patrimony, in the exegesis of the Kur’4n, in law and 

,» Whereas Basra, more rationalist and 
critical, invented Arabic grammar and was the great 
centre of Mu‘tazili speculation. 

There are two great cultural moments in the 
history of Kiifa: the one oral, of obscure gestation, 
where the culture, still undifferentiated, was seeking 
to establish its foundations (17-150/638-767); the 
other, brilliant, which developed a true classicism 
and bequeathed to us some great works (150-250/ 
767-864). In both cases, the two fundamental poles 
around which the new culture expressed itself were 
Bedouin Arabism and the Islamic message, the in- 
fluence of the conquered peoples proving negligible. 
Arabic writing was perfected at Kiifa, undoubtedly 
with the participation of the Arabs of al-Hira, and 
Kific, having become a monumental writing, may 
be considered the most ancient specimen of post- 
Islamic Arabic writing, although the type of writing 
was used on Sasanid dirhams. It is also in very early 
Kifa that Ibn Mas‘iid lived and taught, later be- 
coming the eponym whose name crystallised the 
traditionist current and to whom some disciples were 
attached: ‘Alkama b, Kays, al-Aswad b. Yazid, 
Masrik b. al-Adjda‘, “Ubayda, al-Hamdani and 
Shurayh. Schacht thought that the founding role of 
Ibn Mas‘iid was fictitious and that some forged 
traditions were projected on to him between roo and 
130/719-48, establishing the chain Hammad b. Abi 
Sulaym4n-Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i-Ibn Mas‘fd, but that 
nevertheless fith, which preceded hadith, was created 
by the single centre of Kifa. In fact, it seems clear 
that three key-personalities, living in the rst/7th 
century, played a main role in the first glimmerings 
of law, hadith and exegesis: Ibrahim al-Nakha‘l, 
Sa‘id b. Djubayr and ‘Amr b. Sharabbll al-Sha‘bl. 
In the domain of spirituality, there was no person- 
ality here comparable to Hasan al-Basri, but the 
currents of asceticism and mysticism found their 
masters in Uways al-Karan! and Rabi‘ b. Khuthaym. 
Let us cite in the sphere of fafsir and akkbdr the 
names of two precursors: Mudjalid b. Said and 
Muhammad al-Kalbi; for the collection of poetry 
that of HammAd; and for poetic creation, the names 
of A‘sh8 Hamdan and al-Kumayt. 

The second phase of the cultural history of Kafa, 
whose beginnings coincide with those of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, saw the differentiation of the disciplines and 
the emergence of the great founders and synthesisers: 
Abd Hanifa, master of the school of ra”y in canon law 
(d. 156/772); Abi Mikhnaf, one of the first great 
Arab historians (akhbdriyyin) (d. 157/773); al- 
Rws!, to whom the first work of grammar is attri- 
buted, ‘Asim b. Bahdala (d. 131/748), and Hamza, 
who, together with al-Kisa7l, established three of the 
seven canonical readings of the Kur?4n. Later, the 
generation of those who died in the years between 
180 and 200/796-816 assumed the burden of recording, 
codifying and totalising the knowledge founded in 
the preceding period, so that the works which survive 
today belong to this generation of active disciples 
and totalisers: Aba Yasuf (d. 182/798) and Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybint (d. 189/804) in law; 
Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 206/821), highly 
erudite, a genealogist and akhddri, well-versed in 
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knowledge of the Arab patrimony which he worked 
increasingly at collecting and establishing; and finally 
al-Kisat (d. 179/795), who was the supreme master of 
the grammatical school of Kiifa. This schoo! collective 
opinion still claims to set up as a rival of that of 
Basra. It is regarded as more deeply rooted in the 
Arab environment, with a passion for anomalies 
(shawddhdh) and a more acute sense of poetry. 
Nevertheless, on examination, it is revealed as being 
a particularisation of the fundamental contribution 
of Basra, ie. that of al-Khalfl, master of everyone, 
although the role of al-Ru?4si deserves to be clarified. 
This being granted, al-Kisa’i, like Sibawayh at 
Basra, engendered a line of grammarians marked 
out by al-Farr’’, who is comparable to al-Akhfash, 
and by Tha‘lab, who may be compared with al- 
Mubarrad, the height of activity of these two last 
occurring around 250/864; the two of them achieved 
the totalisation of the earlier knowledge of the two 
schools. But already Baghdad, after having gathered 
to itself the greatest names of Kiifa and Basra for 
two generations, begins to give forth an eclectic 
tradition in all fields, digesting, surpassing and 
delivering to the Islamic world the admirable work 
of two centuries which had been produced in the 
two muisrs. 

In the intellectual consciousness of contemporary 
Islam, that which is willingly remembered of the 
historical evolution of Kiifa, that by which it is 
largely known, is its school of grammar and its role 
as cradle of Shi‘ism, perhaps because this is what 
particularises it the most in the last instance, and 
laid the foundations for its survival in the other. 
But the renewal of interest in the political and cul- 
tural history of ancient Islam will allow for the 
growth of a further consciousness of the role it as- 
sumed as a place of Arab settlement and immigration, 
as a centre of great political struggles and as a 
specifically Arab city which, along with Basra, 
established the basis and true style of the cultural 
scheme of Islam. 

Bibliography: The most ancient sources on 
the history of Kifa, consisting of monographs 
written by the akhbdriyyin of the 2nd/8th century, 
have entirely disappeared as such, but some more 
or less important fragments of them are to be 
found in the great well-known standard works 
which have derived from them the main part of 
their information. Let us cite first al-Haytham b. 
‘Adi, Kitdb Khifat al-Kifa, K. Wulat al-Kifa, 
K. Kudat al-Kifa wa ‘l-Basra, K. Fakhr ahl 
al-Kifa ‘ala 'l-Basra; ‘Umar b. Shabba al-Basri, 
Kitab al-Kiifa, K. Umard? al-Kiifa; the well- 
known monographs of Abi Mikhnaf, resumed by 
al-Tabari in particular, inform us of the main 
events but also indirectly of the topography. A 
manuscript attributed to Abi Mikhnaf exists at 
Berlin under the classification Spr. 160 and bears 
the number 9039 in Ahlwardt’s catalogue, with 
the title Kildb Khabar al-Mukhtdér wa-bni Ziyad; 
the present author has examined it and it appears 
to him apocryphal. Moreover, the later mono- 
graphs have themselves also disappeared: that of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Nadjashi al-AsadI (Kitab 
al-Kafa) and that of Muhammad b. Dia‘far b. 
al-Nadjdjar (Ta?rikh al-Kaifa). 

Great classical works: (a) Principal 
sources: Baladhuri, Futith al-buldin and Ansab 
al-ashraf; Tabari; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagdt, vi, de- 
voted to Kifa; Ya‘kibi, Ta’rikh and espec- 
jally Buldén; Ibn al-Fakih, Mukhtasar Kitab 
al-Buldin; Yakat, Mu‘djam al-buldin.—(b) addi- 


tional sources: these comprise the greater 
part of the works of history, geography, adab, 
law etc. The most useful are, apart from those 
which have been indicated in the body of the 
article: Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak‘at Siffin; Dina- 
wari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal; Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rikh; anonymous, Ta’rikk al-‘Abbds wa- 
waladih, ed. Diri, and anonymous, Ta’rikh 
al-khulafa’, ed. Griyaznevitch; Ibn Hazm, Djam- 
hara; Ybn al-Kalbi, Nasab; Dhahabi, Ta*rikh 
and Miszaén al-itidal; Isfahani, Aghani and 
Makatil al-Télibiyyin; bn al-Nadim, Fihrist; 
Djahiz, Baydn; Ibn Habib, Mukabbar; al-ikhatib 
al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikk Baghdad; all the classical 
works of geography and adab; amongst works 
of fikh, in particular Aba Yisuf, Xharadj, but 
also Abii ‘Ubayd Ibn Sallam, Kitab al-Amwal 
and Kudama b. Dia‘far; the works of Tabakat 
and heresiography are equally useful;—Shi‘i 
sources: Ibn Abi Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha; 
Kulayni, Kitab al-Kafi; al-Kashshi, Akhkbdr al- 
ridjal, Bombay 1317; anonymous, Mukhtar-nama, 
lith. Tehran 1351; Jabarsi Niri, Nafas al-Rahmaan, 
lith. 1868, al-Istidjadj, Nadjaf 1966; al-Baraki, 
Ta’rikh al-Kifa, Nadjaf 1960;—Studies: Nearly 
all that has been written by modern scholars on 
early Islam, the Umayyads, the development of 
Islamic culture, Shi‘ism, is relevant to Kifa. We 
refer the reader only to the studies relating 
specifically to Kifa: Le Strange; L, Massignon, 
Mission en Mésopotamie, i, IFAO, Cairo 1910; 
idem, Explication du plan de Kiifa, in Mélanges 
Maspero, iii, 337-60 (fundamental); idem, Expli- 
cation du plan de Basra, in Westdstliche Abhand- 
lungen R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954, 154-74; 
P. Pelliot, Des artisans chinois a la capitale abbas- 
side, in T'oung Pao (1928-9); R. Guest, A tablet 
in Kufic from Kiifa, in JRAS (1933); F. Kmieto- 
wicz, Un trésor de monnaies coufiques trouvé en 
Pologne, in Folia Orientalia, i/2 (1959), 209-30; 
W. M. Watt, Shitism under the Umayyads, in 
JRAS (1960), 158-72; Muhammad ‘Ali Mustafa, 
Takrir awwali ‘an al-tankib fi 'l-Kifa, in Sumer, 
x, xii, xiii (1954, 1956, 1957), with Eng. tr. in 
Sumer, xix (1963); Salih Abmad al-‘All, Dirdsa 
Tubughrafiyya li-ndhiyat al-Kifa, in Sumer, xxi 
(1965); Mahdi al-Makhziimi, Madrasat al-Kifa 
wa-manhadjuha fi dirasat al-lugha wa 'l-nahw, 
Baghdad 1955; Kazim al-Djannabi, Takhtit 
madinat al-Kifa, Baghdad 1967; Yisuf Khulayf, 
Hayat al-shi fi 'l-Kafa, Cairo 1968; Husayn 
al-Zubaydi, al-Hayat al-idjtima‘iyya wa'l-tktisdd- 
iyya fi 'l-Kafa fi'l-karn al-awwal al-hidjri, Baghdad 
1970; M. Hinds, Kafan political alignments and 
their background in the mid-seventh century A.D., 
in IJMES, ii (1971), 346-67; M.A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), a new 
interpretation, Cambridge 1971; ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kayyad, Ta?rikh al-Imamiyya wa-aslafihim min 
al-Shi‘a, Beirut 1975; Hichem Diait, Les Yamanites 
4 Kifa au Ter siécle de 'Hégire, in JESHO, xix/2z 
(1976), 148-8r. (Hicnem Dyair) 

KUFRA, a group of oases in the Eastern 


Sahara in the Libyan Desert half-way between 
Cyrenaica and Wadai. For a long time it was known 
only from Rohlfs’ account, who managed to reach 
it in 1879. Subsequently, Kufra has been visited by 
two other Europeans, Maréchal des Logis Lapierre 
(1918) and Mrs. Rosita Forbes (1920-1). Their 
descriptions have completed and corrected that 
of Rohlfs. 


The name Kufra applies to a number of oases 
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which stretch from the south-east to the north-west 
in a line about 300 km, long, between 24° and 26° N, 
18° 40’ and 21° 40" E. The most southerly oasis lies 
about 1,350 km. south-east of Tripoli and 900 km. 
south of Benghazi. There are five in all, and they 
are separated from each other by sarir, or plains of 
compressed gravel. The total area of the group 
amounts to about 17,842 km*. It occupies the bottom 
of a depression which rises in altitude from 250 m., in 
the north to 460 m. in the south. The soil is generally 
formed from overlapping strata of marly sand in the 
northern area of the dunes which join those of the 
Libyan desert. In the central and southern parts, the 
depression is crossed by calcareous mountains which 
rise above a base of Numidian sandstone; their 
summits are table-shaped and similar to that of the 
gir of the South Algerian Sahara. 

There are neither springs or running water at 
Kufra, but everywhere the water-table rises to 
between one and three metres from the surface. At 
various points of the landscape the water forms 
brackish lagoons or even permanent lakes, of which 
the most imposing is ro km. long. They can be 
regarded as the remains of an earlier situation when 
the lacustrian nature of the oasis was much more 
marked than it is to-day. The subterranean water is 
sufficient to support plentiful and varied vegetation. 
In the dried-out basins hdd (cornucala monacantha) 
and dis grow, which provide excellent food for 
camels. Although the green belt around the lakes 
and marsh depressions is often very narrow, cereal 
crops are grown in it—wheat, dhura (sorghum vulgare), 
vegetables, plantations of fruit trees (olives, figs, 
oranges and lemons). The main source of wealth is 
the date palm. Among the fauna are gazelles, many 
species of bird (crow, falcon and stork) and reptiles 
such as hzards and non-poisonous snakes. 

Almost the entire population belongs to the 
Zawiya tribes, Arabised Berbers who took the place 
of the Tabu, the previous masters of the oases. 
Most of them are semi-nomadic and occupy only 
temporary encampments. The geographical position 
of Kufra gives it a certain commercial importance. 
It was a stopping place on the caravan route leading 
from Cyrenaica to Wadai and has been in use as 
such since the beginning of the 19th century. Ac- 
cording to Muhammad al-Hash4’ish!, there was a 
market at Dj5f, where business was conducted by 
barter, As in all Saharan markets, the chief item of 
trade was slaves, 

There is very little information on the history of 
Kufra. According to Rohifs, it could have been 
inhabited by the Garamantes. Buildings there are 
comparable with some at Fazzin [¢.v.] which Duvey- 
rier pointed out and which seem to yo back a con- 
siderable period in time. When its history began, the 
country was occupied by the Tabu, who left many 
traces of their stay from this period—cemeteries, 
houses and fortified villages built on the summits of 
mountains. The population of these places was 
pagan, and this may explain the origin of the name 
Kufra (kafara, pl. of kafir, infidel’), given to the 
region when they settled there. In about 1730 they 
were ousted by the Ziwiya and the Hassiina, tribes 
from Tripolitania, who took over their position. The 
last of the Tdbu seem to have disappeared at the 
beginning of the roth century. In the middle of 
that century the Saniisiyya (g.v.] appeared and built 
the sdwiya of al-Istat not far from the village of 
Djéf. They appropriated the best ground and the 
richest gardens. At the time of Rohifs’ journey, they 
already owned a quarter of the palm trees in the 





oasis and had begun new plantations. The z4wiya of 
al-Istat was already very important at this time, 
and it became the residence of the Grand Master of 
the brotherhood from the moment in 1895 when 
Sidi al-Mahdi, son and successor of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Saniisi, the founder of the order, left Djaghbab 
[g.v.] to go and take up residence there. 
Bibliography: G. Rohlfs, Kufra, Leipzig 1881; 

M. al-Hachaichi, Voyage au pays des Senoussia, 

tr. V. Serres and Lasram, Paris 1903, 2nd ed. 

1912; Silva White, From Sphynx to Oracle, London 

1899, 124-9; Lapierre, Rapport..., in Afrique 

Srancgaise—Renscignements coloniaux (Apr. 1920), 

69-91; Rosita Forbes, Across the Libyan Desert to 

Kufara, in Geog. Journal (1921), 81-101; eadem, 

The secret of Sahara: Kufara, London 1921. 

(G. Yver) 

KUFS, Arabised form of Persian Kifitis, a people 
inhabiting south eastern Persia, more exactly 
the Kirmain-western Balidistin region, in early 
mediaeval Islamic times. 

The name, literally ‘mountain dwellers", probably 
stems ultimately from O. Pers. dkaufaciya—(< O. 
Pers, kaufa- mountain"), the name of a people in 
the Daiva inscription of Xerxes, who are mentioned 
together with the madiya “men of Maka” (= Makran, 
the coastal region of Balitistin?), via N. Pers. 
kafidj/kafi< (cf. R. G. Kent, Old Persian grammar, 
texts, lexicon®, New Haven 1953, 151, 165). In early 
Islamic sources, the Kifitis are frequently linked 
with the Baliidis in the alliterative phrase Kad u 
Balad, although it is clear that we are dealing here 
with two separate peoples [for the latter, see 
BALCGISTAN]), 

The Arabic and Persian geographical writers of the 
4th/roth century (Istakhri, lbn Hawkal, the Hudad 
al-‘dlam, etc.) mention the region of the Kificis as a 
mountainous one, lying to the south of the Dijabal 
Bariz in eastern Kirman, where dwelt the Balit. 
Grosso modo, this region corresponded with the little- 
known one of Bashikard/Bashkardia [¢.v. in Suppl.] 
in modern Persia, sc. the mountainous area lying to 
the east of Mindb and between the Djaz Maryan 
depression on the north and the coastal plain of 
Makran on the south. Whether the present-day 
Bashkardis are descendants of the mediaeval Kifitis 
is unclear and probably impossible to prove or dis- 
prove, in view of the dearth of historical, demo- 
graphic and linguistic information on this remote 
corner of Persia; one can only remark that the two 
groups of dialects making up Baghkardi form a dis- 
tinct Iranian language of its own, to be separated 
from New Persian on the one hand and Balfidi on 
the other. 

The Islamic sources agree on stigmatising the 
Kafidis on the 4th-5th/zoth-r1th centuries as a 
predatory people, nominally Muslim, but behaving 
with inhuman cruelty to the travellers and others 
whom they intercepted within the Dasht-i Lat, into 
which they raided from their hill fastnesses; there is 
a classic description of their characteristic savagery in 
al-Mukaddasi (wrote ca. 375/985), 458-90, cf. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalier, 263-5. The Biyid amirs Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla and his nephew ‘Adud al-Dawla took 
draconian measures against the Kifitis as they ex- 
tended their rule eastwards from Fars to Kirman 
and put an end to the independent power in Kirman 
of Muhammad b. Ily4s [see 1ryAstps]. In 324/936 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla defeated the ‘chief of the Kufs 
and Baliis", ‘All b. al-Zandji, at Dilfarid in the 
sardsir or mountainous zone of Kirm4n, but had to 
leave him in control of the Kifitis’ mountain haunts, 
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After the death of Muhammad b. Hyas in 356/967, 
*Adud al-Dawla invaded Kirman and wrested the 
province from the former's sons and their allies the 
KGfidls. During 360-1/970-2, two campaigns were 
launched against the Kiaficis, as a result of which 
Biyid authority was extended as far eastwards as 
Tiz and Makran, the Kafiti and Balié lands laid 
waste, and large numbers of them deported or taken 
as hostages (for details, see C. E. Bosworth, The 
Band Ilyds of Kirman (320-57/932-68), in Iran and 
Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. 
Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, rr1-18). 

The Kifitis did not, of course, disappear after this. 
They continued to prey on travellers through the 
Great Desert, although the establishment in the 
5th/1rth century of the Great Saldjaik sultanate and 
the autonomous Saldjik amirate in Kirman seems to 
have reduced their activities to manageable propor- 
tions. The amir of Kirman Kawurd [{9.v.] is said to 
massacred the Kafidl chiefs in their strongholds in 
the Djabal Bariz, and after this, mention of the 
Kiifidis as a distinct ethnic element drops out of 
mention in the histories; presumably they now 
mingled with the general ethnic stock of south- 
eastern Persia. 

Bibliography: The information of the mediae- 
val geographers is given in Le Strange, The lands 
of the Castern Caliphate, 316-17, 323-4, and Schwarz, 
Tran im Mittelalter, 261-6, cf. also Hudud al-‘alam, 
65, 124, 20%, 374-5. The Boyid campaigns are 
described by Miskawayh in his Tadjarib al-wmam, 
later repeated in Ibn al-Athir; see Bosworth, The 
Banti Ilyas of Kirmén, loc. cit. All these sources are 
utilised in the detailed study by idem, The Kifichis 
or Qufs tn Persian history, in Iran, Jnal. of the 
— Institute of Persian Studies, xiv (1976), 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KOH-1 BABA, the mountain massif of cen- 
tral Afghanistan, being the westwards and south- 
wards extension of the Pamirs “knot” and the Hindé 
Kush [g-v.] of north-eastern Afghinistan. The name 
Kih-i Baba is properly given to the east-west chaine 
magistrale running westwards from Kabul and lying 
to the south of the upper Herl Rid, with outliers 
running southwards and westwards through the 
regions of the Ghorat and Hazaradjat [see cuir 
and mazARADjAt in Suppl.] between such river 
valleys as those of the Helmand, Arghandab and 
Tarnak. On the northern side of the Heri Rid 
stretch the Paropamisus Mountains, rising to 3,600 
m./t1,200 ft., and northwestwards to the Murghab 
valley and the Russian border, the Kdh-i Hisar 
(4,230 m,/13,150 ft.) and its continuation the Band-i 
Turkistan (3,500 m,/10,900 ft.). To the east of Kabul, 
the Safid Kih stretches to the south of Djalalabad 
towards the Khyber Pass [see KHAYBAR PASS] and 
the Pakistan frontier, attaining a height of 4,760 m./ 
14,800 ft. The central Kah-i Biba has as its highest 
point Shah Faladi, 5,140 m./16,000 ft. high and 
covered in perpetual snow. The whole region is thus 
a ganglion of mountain chains and upland plateaux, 
across which communication has always been ardu- 
ous: thus the Unai Pass between the headwaters of 
the Kabul River and the Helmand lies at 3,300 m./ 
10,300 ft., the Shibar Pass between the Kabul valley 
and northern Afghanistan via the Ghérband lies at 
3,000 m,/9,400 ft., the Hadjigak Pass from the 
Unai district northwards to Bamiy4n lies at 3,700 m./ 
11,550 ft., and the Kirmu Pass connecting the valleys 
of the upper Heri Riid and the Helmand lies at 
3,100 m./9,730 ft. 

Because of the difficult communications, the 
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historic routes linking the principal towns of Af- 
ebdnistan, sc. Kabul, Kandahar and Herat, have 
often gone round this central massif southwards or 
northwards, and today, it remains one of the most 
thinly-populated and least-known regions of the 
country. Much field work, archaeological, ethnologi- 
cal and topographical, needs to be done here, and 
this will certainly throw important light on Af- 
ghdnistin's past history. Because of the configuration 
and the harsh climate, much of the region is totally 
unpopulated, but on the plateaux and in the villages 
there is pastoralist transhumance and nomadism and 
some agriculture. The population of the Ghérat and 
Hazaradjat regions is predominantly Tadjik, with 
vestigal ethnic elements like the Mongols, and with 
increased penetration on the southern fringes by 
Pashtans. The towns of the region, like Pandjib or 
Pandja6, Ghizi6, Uruzgin and Dawlatyar, are small 
and have only local importance. 

Bibliography: J. Humlum, La géographie de 
UAfghanisian, dude d'un pays aride, Copenhagen 
1959, 16-37, 85-8; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Prince- 
ton 1973, 3 ff., 57 ff. (C. E, Boswortn) 
KOH-I NOR (Kou-1 Noor) a diamond,] now 

weighing 1064/16 carats, but originally much larger; 
the early history of it is obscure, and authorities 
are not agreed as to whether it may be identified 
with the diamond mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs 
(Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 477, 702); but ca. 1656 
it was presented by Mir Djumla [see MUHAMMAD 
sa‘Ip} to the Mughal emperor, Shah Djahin, and 
was seen in 1665 by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Awrangzéb; in 1739 it was carried off to Persia by 
Nadir Shah, who gave it the name it now bears, 
Nadir Shah's grandson, Shah Rukh, gave it in 1751 
to Ahmad Shah Durrani, whose grandson, Shah 
Shudja‘, when in exile in Lahore in 1813, had to 
surrender it to the Sikh Maharadja Randjit Singh. 
On his death-bed in 1839, Randjit Singh is said to 
have expressed a wish that the diamond should be 
sent to the temple of Djagannath, in Orissa, but it 
remained in Lahore until the annexation of the 
Pandjab in 1849 by the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria. It was subsequently 
incorporated in the state crown used by Queen 
Elizabeth, consort of King George VI, at their coro- 
nation in 1937. 

Bibliography: E, W. Streeter, The great dia- 
monds of the world, ch. xi, London 1882; J. B. 
Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, Appendix 
i, London 1889; N. S, Maskelyne, The Koh-i-Nur, 
in Nature, xliv (891), 5551.; H. Beveridge, 
Babur's diamond: was it the Koh-i niir?, in Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review (April 1899); Yule 
and Burnell, [/obson- Jobson, ed. W. Crooke, London. 
1903, 491, 8.v. Kohinor. (T. W. Arnoip) 
at-KOHI [sce Suppl.) 

AL-KOHIN, name of a certain number of 
Moroccan families, of Jewish origin but con- 
verts to Islam. One of the best-known of them is the 
family to which belonged An0 Muyamman ‘ABD AL- 
KAnir 8, Aumap, who towards the end of the r2th/ 
18th century pursued religious studies under the 
direction of such famous scholars as Ibn al-Hadjdj 
{g.v.], Hamdan, Ibn Sida [¢.v.], Ahmad and Ibn 
Kiran [g.v. in Suppl.). Being an immediate disciple 
of Mawlay al-‘Arbi al-Darkawi [see parKAwa], he 
joined the religious order which the latter had 
recently founded. He made his first pilgrimage, and 
wrote about this in a Rikla apparently lost, then 
finally settled in Medina where he died in Safar 1254/ 
April-May 1838. 
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Al-Kihin left behind a Fahrasa [q.v.] called Imdad 
dhawi 'l-istiddd ila ma‘dlim al-riwiya wa ‘Lisnad 
(Ms. Rabat, 514, ff. 1-20), two commentaries on 
al-Bukhari, Minah ildhiyya wa-mawahib ikhtisasiyya 
‘ala "l-Diami< al-Sahih (Ms. Rabat, 34) and Nawdfik 
al-ward wa ‘l-‘anbar wa ‘l-mish al-wari li-sharh akhir 
tardjamat Sahit al-Bukhdri (Ms, Rabat, 892 D), and 
finally, a Munyat al-fakir al-mutadjarrid wa-samir 
al-munir al-munfarid, a selective gloss on the Sharh 
al-Adjurramiyya of Ibn ‘Adjlba [g.v.], printed at 
Istanbul in 1315: “purely grammatical explanations 
are set aside, and only the allusive character is kept, 
in which the grammar is used to illustrate the 
process of the manifestation of divine light” (J.-L. 
Michon, 282, cf. 115-19, where two passages from 
this work are translated). 

One of this mystic’s descendants, Hasan b. 
Mubammad b. Kasim b. Alimad b. ‘Abd al-Kadir 
(b. fo15 in Cairo) is the author of the Kitdb Tabakdt 
al-Shadhiliyya al-kubraé, published at Cairo in 
1347/1938-8). 

Bibliography; Kattani, Salwat al-anfas, lith. 
Fas 1316, ii, 169-70; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattanl, 
Fihris al-faharis, Fas 1346-7/1937-8, i, 368-71; 
R. Basset, in Recueil de Mémoires et de Textes 
publiés en Uhonneur du XIV* Congrés des Orienta- 
listes, Algiers 1905, 20; E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa; 
Brockelmann, S II, 881; J.-L. Michon, Ibn ‘Ajiba 
et son Mi‘raj, Paris 1973, index. (Ep.) 
KUHISTAN (r.) or KUHISTAN is the arabic- 

ised form of the Persian name Kihistan meaning a 
mountainous country (derived from Aah, “moun- 
tain" with the sufix -istan) and corresponds to the 
Arabic designation al-Djibal. As the Iranian 
plateau is very mountainous, we find many more or 
less extensive areas in it to which the name KGhistan 
has been given, as Yakat has already remarked 
(iv, 204), Many of these names have disappeared in 
course of time. Thus Kazwint (ed. Wiistenfeld, 228) 
says that the term KOhist4n is used for Media, which 
other geographers always call al-Djibal. In the 
Shah-ndma of Firdawsl we even find Kihistén used 
as the old name of MA wari? al-Nahr (ed. Vullers, 
531) but this is probably a case of erroneous identifi- 
cation made by Firdawsi himself (cf. also Vullers, 
Lexicon, s.v. Kiih). 

The principal districts that are or have been 
called Kihistan are as follows: 

t. Kihistan-i Khurds4n. This is the mountain- 
ous and partially arable region which stretches south 
of Nishapir as far as Sistin in the south-east. It is 
surrounded on all sides by the great salt desert of 
the Central Iranian plateau and consists of scat- 
tered groups of oases; one feature of its geographical 
unity is the fact that no part of it belongs to one 
of the great centres of civilisation that surround it. 
These are in the north Nishapdr, in the north-east 
Herat, in the south-east Sistan, in the south-west 
Kirman with Yazd, and in the west Media, Although 
Kihistan has always been connected with these by 
caravan routes and is therefore not absolutely cut 
off, its isolated position, combined with the relatively 
low productivity of the soil, has caused it to be little- 
known and neglected and its inhabitants have 
usually been ruled by a member of independent 
lords. If it has been reckoned a district of Khurasan, 
this is only because Nishapir and Herat are relatively 
the nearest places to it. Kihistan has therefore never 
been a very clear-cut geographical term; a modern 
traveller like Curzon, although he describes the 
different districts, does not even mention its name. 

The orography of Kihistan is still little known. 


The mountain chains which in the north run more 
east to west, assume the direction N.W.-S.E, as 
one moves southwards. These chains, which have 
passes rising to over 3,000 feet, enclose cultivated 
areas of which the principal are, beginning in the 
north: Turshiz and Turbat-i Haydarl [¢.v.], now 
called Turbat-i Shaykh Ishak, and to the east 
Djim; next comes the district of Djunabid (formerly 
Yunabid) and more to the east, that of Khwaf [g.v.] 
with the old town of Zawzan; then comes Tin, 
with the district of Tabas on the west of it, which 
later extends so far to the west that in the Middle 
Ages it was not included in Kihistan; next come to 
the south of these, Kain and Birdjand, to the south 
of which there are no more oases of any importance 
until we reach Sistén by the Nih route. The rivers 
of the region are of little importance; irrigation is 
done by canals and kandts; Mukaddasl, (322, reading 
of the Istanbul ms.) says that the only running 
stream he knows in Kiihistan is near Tabas; the 
latter is also the only town which he includes, with 
the neighbouring district of Kurl, in the djurtim or 
warm regions. 

It is probable that various places in Kiahistan 
have a history going back to pre-Islamic times, but 
so far we have no information on this period. To 
realise this, it is sufficient to glance at the second 
map given by Herfeld in his article Khorasan: Denk- 
malsgeographische Studien zur Kulturgeschichte des 
Islams in Iran, in Isl., xi (1921), 107-74. The journey 
of this writer in 1925 confirmed his first impression. 
Moses of Chorene does not mention this region in his 
Geography. In the period of the early Arab con- 
quests, we find Kihist&én under the rule of the 
Hephthalites. Historians say that it was first con- 
quered in the caliphate of ‘Umar by ‘Abd Allah b, 
Buday! al-Khuza‘l; the latter setting out for Kirman 
took al-Tabasayn—it is by this dual (for Tabas and 
Kurin, according to al-Balidhuri) that the Arabs 
always refer to the district of Tabas—later called 
the “two gates of Khurdsin” (Tabari, i, 2704); a 
deputation of the inhabitants is said to have con- 
cluded a treaty with ‘Umar (Baladhurl, 403). In 
31/653, when Ibn ‘Amir undertook the conquest of 
Khurasan, his advance guard under al-Ahnaf passed 
through Kihistan and defeated the Hephthalites there 
(Tabari, i, 2885, and Baladhuri, 403, who give other 
traditions also). In the years following, Kihistan 
was the centre of a great national revolt under a 
chief called Karin (a village in Kahistan still bears 
this name), a rising which was put down by Ibn 
Khazim (Tabari, i, 2905; Marquart, Eraniahr, 135). 
In 51/671 it was again necessary to reconquer it; 
this was done by al-Rabi* b. Ziyad from “the Turks” 
or rather Hephthalites (Tabari, fi, 156). Henceforth 
Kahistan formed from the administrative point of 
view a part of Khurasan, and more particularly of 
the provinces which the Arab geographers still call 
by the old name of Abarshahr with its capital 
Nishapir (cf. particularly Ya‘kabi, Buldén, 278, 
tr. Wiet, 84, who gives a rather limited definition 
to Kihistan, for he mentions al-Tabasayn, Djam 
and Zawzan separately), These remote districts be- 
came in the early centuries of Islam the principal 
refuge of Zoroastrians driven from their homes by 
the new religion (cf. particularly, Inostrantsey’s 
work quoted in the Bibliography), In the 3rd/gth 
century the province was under the rule of the 
Tahirids (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 35) and later of the 
Saffirids, The Arab geographers of the 3rd-4th/ 
oth-roth centuries know it very well. In this period 
Kin was the capital and the commercial centre of 
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Kahistan, especially for through trade between 
Kirman and Khurisin. The province was further 
noted for a very fine linen woven there, which Abi 
Nuwas mentions under the name Kihiyya (cf. 
Djahiz, Bayan, Cairo 1332, i, 79, and R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 95-6); this industry flourished 
at Tin in particular. Prayer-carpets also were made 
there. In the year 444/1052, N&sir-i Khusraw passed 
through Kihistan, going from Isfahan. He went by 
Tabas, Tin, K4?in and Sarakhs and describes them 
as large flourishing towns, In the time of the Saldjaks, 
Kihistan, the old asylum of the Zoroastrians, be- 
came a refuge for the Isma‘ili heretics, who for this 
reason were often called al-maldhida al-kiihiyya. 
They built here strongholds on the model of the 
famous citadel of Alamut; there are still many ruins 
of these castles which have not yet been fully ex- 
amined (Herzfeld, Reisebericht, 273; M. G, S. 
Hodgson, The order of Assasins, The Hague 1955, 
index; B. Lewis, The Assasins, a radical sect in 
Islam, London 1967, 44-5; P. R. E. Willey, The 
Assassins in Quhistan, in Jnal. Royal Central Asiatic 
Soc., lv [1968], 180-3). The Kh*arizmshahs had on 
several occasions to send military expeditions to 
punish the maldhida (cf, e.g. Djuwaynl, Tarikh-i 
Dijihan-Gusgha, ii, 47, 49). The coming of the Mongols, 
who exterminated the IsmA‘Ilis, at the same time 
brought about the ruin of Kihistan. The region 
lost all importance and the geographers—like Abu 
"l-Fidd?—only quote their predecessors of several 
centuries before, It is improbable that this is the 
district referred to by Marco Polo under the name of 
Tunocain, which Le Strange, Lands, 352 proposes 
to identify as Tiin-u Kain. During the following 
centuries the region must have very often been in a 
state of anarchy (cf. Idrisi, tr. Jaubert, i, 430) 
when power was in the hands of chiefs of Arab 
origin. The Safawids exercised some authority there, 
but after them, power lay in the hands of the amirs 
of Tabas and of Kain. At this time, Kihistdn in- 
clined towards Afghanistan rather than Persia, until 
the Kadjirs succeeded in bringing it under their 
sway towards the middle of the roth century. The 
chiefs of the ruling families kept their positions as 
governors for the Shah and received pompous titles 
from the Persian court. About 1900 the amirs of 
K4?in no longer lived in this town but in Birdjand; 
they claim descent from the Arab tribe of Khuzayma. 
Some members of this family also ruled Sistan, The 
rulers of Tabas also governed at this time the district 
of Djunabad (chief town Djunayn). 

The settled population of Kihistan is of a very 
ancient stock; their houses are also of a very archaic 
type. Their dialect seems to offer few pecularities. 
Ivanov distinguishes in Kihistan the dialect groups 
of Turshiz and Djundbad and that of Kain, Tin 
and Birdjand. Many villages around Ka?in and 
Birdjand are inhabited exclusively by sayyids. In 
some places we also find descendants of the Isma‘ilis, 
who recognise the authority of the Agha Khan, e.g. 
at K4?in and Birdjand. There are also smal! colonies 
of Bahiis, while the Sunni Afghan element is 
relatively strong. The nomads are for the most part 
Arab Sunnis, still speaking Arabic; they live along 
the main routes, and include the Khuzayma, from 
whom came the amirs of Ka?in. A few Turkish tribes 
are found only in the north as far as Turbat-i Haydarl. 
Finally, in the south there are Baliéis, who move 
in summer towards Sistan. 

Kihistan has never in its history contained any 
major urban centres comparable to those of northern 


and eastern Khurasan; when Sykes was there in 
1900, Kain had only ca. 4,000 inhabitants. This 
may be one reason why the region (with the ex- 
ception of the more northerly part, around Zawzan, 
see KH*AF) did not in earlier times produce such an 
abundance of ‘u/amd? and scholars as the other cities 
of Khurasan. However, Storey, Persian literature, i, 
923, mentions a modern Tadhkira-yi shu‘ard?-i 
K@indt by one Diy’? al-Din Ka?inati on some poets 
of Ka’inat and Birdjand, and in mediaeval times we 
find Tha‘alibl mentioning poets with the nisba of 
“al-K@ini”, ¢.g. the Ab Mansir Kasim b. Ibrahim 
al-Ka@ in! in Tatimmat al-yatima, ed. Eghbal, ii, 45. 
Birdhand has in recent times been the most important 
town, even though it lies in a less fertile situation 
than the smaller K4?in. Administratively, much of 
Kihistan falls today within the shahrastan of Bir- 
djand, in the gth ustdn or province of Khurdsan, 
and within this shahrastan or district there is bakhsh 
or sub-district of the same name (pop. in 1950, 
43,4009) and a further bakhsh of Kain (pop. in 1950, 
65,000), The products of the region include some 
cereals, such as wheat and barley, opium, silk and 
saffron, and there is carpet-weaving and camel- 
raising. 

Bibliography: All the Arab authors in the 
BGA; Hudid al-‘dlam, tr. Minorsky, 103, comm. 
326-7; Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma, ed. Schefer, 
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al-bulddn, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 
444; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Perse, Paris 1861, 466; G. Le Strange, The lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 352-63; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 260 ff.; Goldsmid, Eastern 
Persia, i, 341; Curzon, Persia, London 1892, i, 
199-203; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh 
and London 1900; Sykes, Twenty thousand miles 
in Persia, London 1902, 28 ff., 394; E. Herzfeld, 
Reisebericht, in ZDMG, \xxx (1926), 272 ff.; 
von Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, Stuttgart 
and Tubingen 1818, 99 and passim; Inostrantsev, 
The emigration of the Parsis to India and the 
Musulman world in the middle of the 8th century, 
tr. L. Bogdanow in Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Institute, No. 1 (Bombay 1922), 33, 72 (quoted 
by Herzfeld); W. Ivanov, Notes on the ethnology 
of Khurasan, in Geogr. Jnal., xvii (1926), 143-57; 
idem, On the language of the gypsies of Qainat (in 
Eastern Persia), in JASB, N.S. x (1914), 439-55; 
Admiralty handbook, Persia, 1945, 108-9, 388-9, 
and index s.vv. Birjand, Qain, etc.; W. B, Fisher, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 
73-6. For the European travellers through the 
region, see A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, 
Vienna 1950; N. N. Ambraseys and C. P. Melville, 
The seismicity of Kuhistan, Iran, in Geogr. Jnal., 
exliii/2 (1977), 179-99. See also KHYAF, TABAS and 
TURSHIZ. 

2. The Arab geographers appear to have known 
two towns of the name Kihistan in the province 
of Kirman, One of them was called Kéhistan Abt 
Ghinim and was in the district of Djiruft, between 
this town and the Djabal al-Kufs (Mukaddasi, 52, 
461, 467; Hudiid al-‘dlam, tr. 65, 124, comm. 374-5; 
Yakit, iv, 206; Le Strange, 318). The other Kahistan 
was situated on the road from Sirdjan to Bam, 
6 farsakks trom the former town (Ibn Khuradadhbih, 
66; Kudama, 196; Mukaddasi, 473; Le Strange, 311). 

3. KGhistan of Kabul in Afgh4nistan is a district 
to the north-east of the town of Kabul and includes 
the districts of Pandjshir, Nidjzan, Tagan, etc. The 
population is composed of an element called TAdjiks, 
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who speak Persian and Pashté, and other elements 
called KGhistinl who speak Pasha?i (a Dardic dia- 
lect, see DARDIC and KAFIR LANGUAGES) and Paraéi 
(Iranian) (ct. Imperial gazetteer of India, xiv, 241). 

4. The northern part of the native state of Swat 
in the north-west of India is also called Kihistan. 
It is the mountainous region around the upper 
course of the river Swit; it stretches eastwards as 
far as the Indus and westwards as far as Pandjkora 
so that a distinction is sometimes made between 
KGhistian of Swat and Kihistan of Pandjora. The 
people of the valleys (estimated to number 20,000) 
have suffered since the oth/rsth century from 
Afghan invasions. Under the rule of the Afghans 
they became very zealous Sunni Muslims; the reli- 
gious chiefs (dkhund) have had an enormous influence 
in the country. Another consequence of the Afghan 
invasions has been the expansion of Pashté all over 
the country. This language has gained ground at 
the expense of the old local dialects. The latter—to 
which the general name of Kihistani is given—are 
very numerous and belong to the Dardic group 
which, according to the researchs of Morgenstierne, 
seems to belong to the Indian group of dialects. The 
principal dialects are: Garwi (Swat Koh.), Térwall 
(Swat and Pandjkora Kah.) and Mayya (Indus Kih.). 

Bibliography: Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
koosh, Calcutta 1880; Imperial Gazetteer of India, 

xxiii, 183 ff. On the languages, see Grierson, 

Linguistic survey of India, viii/2, 507; G. Morgen- 

stierne. Report on a linguistic mission to Af- 

ghanistan, Oslo 1926, Institutet for sammenlig- 
nende Kulturforskning, series C, 1-2; idem, in 

DARDIC and KAFIR LANGUAGES, 

5. Lastly, Kaihistan is the name of a barren 
and mountainous region in the eastern part of the 
district of Karaci. The population in rg0r was 
estimated at 12,877 (Imperial gazetteer of India, 
XV, 353). (Jj. H. Kramers*) 

AL-KUHL, traditionally translated as antimony 
sulphide (stibnite), is synonymous in the Arabic 
and Persian geographical sources with tthmid and 
surma. Its primary source was Iran, where the 
following places were noted for its production: in 
Khurasan, Tis (Hudiid al-‘diam, ed. M. Sutida, tr. 
and comm. V. Minorsky, § 23.11—swrma), and Giz- 
gan (Hudiid a-‘dlam, § 23.51—sang-i surma); in 
Mazandaran, Samar near Sari (Hudad al-‘dlam, 
§ 32.23—surma) and Tabaristin (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan, tr, E. G. Browne, 33—surma); 
and in Djibal province, Mt. Damavand (Abd Dulaf, 
al-Risdla al-thaniyya, ed. V. Minorsky, § 51—huh!) 
and Isfahan (Ibn Rusta, al-A‘idk al-nafisa, 156— 
ithmid; al-Istakhri, Masdlik al-mamdlik, 203; Tbn 
Hawkal, Stirat al-ard, ed. Kramers, 372; al-Mukad- 
dasi, Aksan al-takdsim, 397; al-Tha‘alibl, Lafdif 
al-ma‘arif, ed. de Jong 110, tr. Bosworth, The Book 
of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 
1968, 128; al-Djabiz, al-Tabassur bi 'I-tidjara, ed. 
H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhib, in RAAD, xii (1932), 345— 
kuhl; al-Kazwinl, ‘Adja’ib al-makhlikdt, ed, Wiisten- 
feld, fi, 210—ithmid). Modern geological surveys 
record only three sources of antirnony in Iran—at 
Patyar (7 miles east of Andrak), at Turkmani 
(25 miles south-east of Andrak), and at Shirab 
(x00 miles north-west of Birdjand) (G. Ladame, Les 
ressources métalliféres de Iran, in Schweizerische 
mineralogische und petrographische Mitteilungen, xxv 
[1945], 189-91; J. V. Harrison, in Cambridge history 
of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 512-13, fig. 119). None 
of these, it should be noted, are near the sites listed 
above. 


A study of the words al-kuhl, surma and ithmid 
indicates that the substance was in fact only rarely 
antimony sulphide. Al-kuhk? was used in two different 
ways in mediaeval Arabic and Persian texts, First 
of all, it was used as a general term for any eye 
cosmetic. Such eye cosmetics were prepared from 
numerous different substances and would have had 
quite different colorations, as is made clear for 
example in the Lapidary of Pseudo-Aristotle (ed. 
J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, §§ 11, 12, 52) 
where turquoise, lapis lazuli and tifiyd (zinc oxide) 
are mentioned as ingredients of akhdl, and al- 
Kazwinl and al-DimashkI also note a variety of 
stones aud other substances which could be included 
(e.g. al-Kazwinl, ii, 229-34). The word Ruhl was still 
used in this way in the last century—for example, 
Sanguinetti (Quelques chapitres de médicine et de la 
thérapeutique arabe, in JA [1866], 320-1) gives the 
constituents of three types of Auhkl—Auhl aghbar, huhl 
asfar and kuhi ‘aziz, the latter being composed of 
eleven different substances. 

Al-kuhl was also used, however, to indicate a 
particular substance, as for example when al-Istakhri 
records a mine of al-kudl at Isfahan, and an interest- 
ing story in this connection is related by al-Tha‘alibi 
(loc. cit.). He writes that al-Hadjdjadj is reported to 
have given one of his special followers the provincial 
governorship of Isfahan with the words, “I make 
you governor of the area of which the stone is 
al-kuhl”, and adds that Isfahan was talked of in 
these terms because the kuft! stone there was of such 
excellent quality. Al-Aujt in these instances was 
something more specific than eye cosmetics in 
general, ic. it was a particular substance, mineral 
or metal, 

The equating of al-kuk! in this latter sense with 
ithmid and surma is evident from such passages as 
al-Kazwini, i, 210, and Abu ‘I-Kasim Kashani, 
SAr@is al-djawahir wa-nafa’is al-atayib, Tehran 1345/ 
1966, 189, and the sources are unanimous in associ- 
ating the substance with lead. This is the evidence of 
Pseudo-Aristotle, § sx and al-Hamdani, Kitab al- 
Diawharatayn al-‘atikatayn, ed. C. Toll, fols, 21a, 
23a, the latter identifying ithmid with the ore from 
which silver came i.e. lead ore. Al-Hamdini, it 
should be noted, had a great deal of first-hand ex- 
perience of metallurgy. Equally confirmatory is the 
evidence of al-Kh*4razml, ed. E. Wiedemann, Bei- 
trdge, xxiv, in SPMSE (1911), 93, and Kash4nl, rgo, 
344. It therefore seems reasonable to assert that the 
kukl mined at Isfahan was a lead mineral (Ibn Rusta, 
157, says that Isfahan produced lead as well as 
ithmid), and to suggest that where Aufl in the 
literary sources indicates a naturally-occurring sub- 
stance as opposed to an artificially-made compound, 
it almost certainly refers to a lead mineral too, In 
this connection it should be noted that while it had 
generally been assumed that eye-paint in ancient 
Egypt had an antimony base, A. Lucas (Ancient 
Egyptian materials and industries, revised by J. R. 
Harris, 1962, 195-9) showed by analysis that it in 
fact consisted of galena, pyrolusite, brown ochre or 
malachite, and only in one instance, of antimony 
sulphide. 

As a cosmetic, al-kufl was ground as fine as 
possible and then used by women to dye their 
eyebrows and eyelashes or the edges of the lids. The 
cosmetic was applied by means of a small probe or 
stick with a rounded end called a mirwad, and was 
kept in a small vessel called a mukhula (E, W. Lane, 
Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 1954, 
37-8); in mediaeval times, the sticks were commonly 
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of bronze and the vessels of glass, and a special 
object known in Khurisin as wasma-djiish was 
used for grinding the substance and pouring it into 
the narrow-necked vessels (for such an object, see 
G. Fehérvari, Islamic metalwork in the Keir collection, 
London 1976, no. 18, and numerous similar pieces 
elsewhere). 

Al-kuhl also had a specifically medical function as 
an eye unguent, particulars of which are to be found 
in Ibn al-Baytar and other such writers, From this 
function comes the idea of al-kakhdl, ophthalmist 
[see ‘ayn]. 

Al-kuhl is also the origin of our word alcohol, 
From a fine powder used to stain the eyelids, it 
came by extension to mean any fine impalpable 
powder produced by trituration or sublimation, and 
hence was applied to fluids of the idea of sublima- 
tion—an essence, quintessence or “‘spirit’’ obtained 
by distillation or rectification. Sublimation and the 
distillation of drugs was known to Khalaf b. ‘Abbas 
al-Zahrawi (Abulcasis) in the late 4th/roth century, 
but the more complicated process needed for the 
production of alcohol was probably introduced into 
the Islamic world from Europe, where it was first 
discovered in the 12th century. (For a description of 
the preparation of arak in roth/16th century Mughal 
India, see Abu 'l-Fad! ‘Allami, ‘4?in-i Akbari, tr. 
H. Blochmann and H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1893, i, 69). 

Bibliography: the continued publication of 
previously unknown scientific or semi-scientific 
texts such as those of al-Hamdani and Abu 

‘l-Kasim KashanI means that the works cited in 

the article on al-kuhi in EI® have become out- 

dated, but no detailed work on al-kuhkl has since 

been published. The reader is referred to E. O. 

Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Alche- 

mie, Berlin 1919, and to the works of Wiedemann, 

Beitrage xxiv, 93, 99; xxv, 218-9; xl, 176, 186, in 

SPMSE, 1911, 1914, and H. E. Stapleton, Chem- 

istry in “Irdq and Persia in the tenth century, in 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society in Bengal, viii, 

no. 6, 352, 372; but is advisable to read them in 

conjunction with all the information now avail- 
able in the Arabic or Persian texts cited above. 

Additional information is to be found in other 

geographical texts, in works on pharmacology, and 

in semi-scientific texts such as Nasir al-Din Tasi, 

Tansikh-nama-yi likhdni, Tehran 1348/1969. Much 

material is also to be found in WKAS, i, 73 f. 

(E. Wrepemanw - (J. W. ALtan])) 

KUHROD, Arabic form of Persian Kéh-rid 
“mountain river", a village in western Persia on 
the summer caravan route between KAshdn and 
Isfahan [g.vv.]. In mediaeval times it fell within the 
province of Djibil, and Hamd Allih Mustawfl, 
Nushat al-bultib, tr. 184, places it some 8 farsakhs 
from Kashan, sc. 27 miles/45 km. from the latter 
town; cf. also Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 929 n. 16. 
Today, Kuhrid fails administratively in the bakhsh 
of Kamsar, in the skahrastan of Kashin, in the 
second ustdn or central province of Iran, see Far- 
hang-i djughrafiya?-yi Ivan, iii, 218-19. It lies in the 
mountains on the slopes of a cultivated valley, and 
the agreableness of its climate in summer has been 
commented upon by numerous European travellers, 
from Chardin onwards, who have passed through it. 
E. G. Browne was there in 1888 and collected speci- 
mens of the distinctive dialect of the Kuhrid-Natanz 
district, see his A year amongst the Persians, Cam- 
bridge 1926, 203-8. 

Kuhrid is apparently unmentioned by the earlier 
Arab and Persian geographers, until Mustawfi 


(8th/r4th century) comments upon it and upon the 
fact that the river of Kuhrid supplied Kashan with 
some of its water (op. cit., tr. 72); this river was 
dammed in Safawid times by the Band-i Kuhrid in 
order to assure a supply for Kashan during the 
summer months, see Browne, op. cit., 202-3. Its 
monuments comprise a Safawid caravanserai and 
two 8th/14th century mosques, one apparently the 
Shit mosque and the other possibly that of the 
Sunni villagers; for these, see O. Watson, The 
Masjid-i ‘Alf, Quhriid: an architectural and epigraphic 
survey, in Iran, Jnal. of the British Inst. of Persian 
Studies, xii (1975), 50-74. The mountains of the 
Kuhriid district produce lead and cobalt, and the 
village may accordingly have had connections with 
the great ceramics centre of Kishan; see Hans Wulff, 
The traditional crafts of Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 163. 
Bibliography: given in the article, 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOKAWA, or KOKA, capital of Borni 
{g.v.] for much of the 19th century, situated at 
12° 55" N. and 13° 30° E. It was founded about 1814 
by al-Hadidj Muhammad al-AmiIn b. Muhammad 
al-Kainimi [see a.-KANemI), better known as Shaykh, 
or Shehu, al-Kanimi, He was a Kanembu mallam 
{g.v.], who had established himself at Ngala, south 
of Lake Chad. In 1808 or 1809 Fulani forces, linked 
with the djihdd of Usuman dan Fodio (q.v.], occupied 
and ravaged Birni Gazargamu [9.v.], then the capital 
of Borni. The Bornd ruler, or mai [q.v.], called 
upon al-Kanimi’s help. The city changed hands 
several times but, although eventually the Fulani were 
conclusively expelled, Gazargamu never became the 
capital again. Mai Dunama wandered about, earning 
the derisive title ‘mai of the calabash"' (a significant 
item of luggage) for his much travelling. Al-Kanimt 
received the fief of Ngornu, northwest of Ngala but 
still far from Gazargamu, for services rendered. 
Dunama was deposed by his uncle, Muhammad 
Ngileruma, who established a new capital, Birni 
Kafela, very near Ngornu, About 1813 al-K4nimi’s 
power had so much grown that he was able to depose 
Muhammad, and to reinstate Dunama, keeping 
however Kafela as the mai’s official capital. With 
Gazargamu abandoned, Kafela very much in the 
shadow of al-Kanimi, and al-Kanim! himself some- 
what at odds with local leaders in his own fief of 
Ngornu, there was no obvious centre of power in 
Borni. About 1814 al-Kanimi decided to leave 
Ngornu, and built a new town, Kika, again some- 
what to the northwest, nine miles from Lake Chad, 
The name comes from the Kaniri [g.v.] word for 
baobab (Adansonia digitata) tree, one of which was 
growing on or near the site of al-Kanimi’s own 
future dwelling. 

For the next thirty years, an uneasy balance 
existed between the legitimate dynasty at Kafela, 
and the shehu’s one at Kika. In 18r7 (Barth) or 
1820 (Brenner) a Bagirmi [g.v.] force invaded Borni, 
intending to oust al-Kanimi and restore to the mai 
his traditional powers; the plan failed and the mai 
was killed. Schultze (p. 257) mentions a sack of Kika 
by the invaders at this time, but this is not con- 
firmed in other sources. Al-Kanimi struck his own 
seal, dated 1819-20, but still continued to preserve 
a figurehead mai. Al-Kanim! died in 1837; the 
hitherto generally accepted date, 1835, seems almost 
certainly disproved by manuscript evidence. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Umar [g.v.], under whom 
Kika continued to become increasingly the seat of 
all real power. In 1846 Wadai [9.v.] was invaded, 
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with the intention of removing Shehu ‘Umar and 
re-establishing the mai, Kika was partially de- 
stroyed, and for two months lay almost a desert; but 
again the plan miscarried. The mai was executed; 
after his son was killed in battle some months later, 
no new mai was appointed, “Umar openly asserting 
that sovereignty which he and his father had long 
enjoyed in fact. Kika was now the official, as well 
as the actual, capital of Borno, 

As, in the period after 1814, power came more and 
more to centre upon Kika, the essential pattern of 
government—in essence, through fiefs ruled by 
courtiers—did not change, although there was 
greater centralisation than in the old days at Gazar- 
gamu. The Kika court was characterised by relative 
informality, lack of splendour, and a certain religious 
simplicity, in contrast to the elaborate, and in- 
creasingly hollow, ceremonial at Kafela, Yiisuf b. 
‘Abd al-KAdir, son of a former imam at Gazargamu, 
was appointed imam of the Kika mosque, and 
presided over all religious festivals. Minor legal mat- 
ters, such as divorce and inheritance, were handled 
by $adis appointed by al-Kaniml; serious crimes and 
capital cases were referred to al-Kanimi himself, 
and his six principal companions. After 1846, cere- 
monial tended to increase, and the number of 
courtiers and noblemen grew larger. With the chal- 
lenge from Kafela removed, and with an ever-larger 
number of people competing for wealth and rewards 
which were no longer expanding sufficiently rapidly, 
divisive forces appeared within Kika itself; ‘Umar, 
a pious and aimable man, was also irresolute and 
weak, unable to maintain his father’s firm control 
of the city and the state. 

After the Wadai sack in 1846, Kika was rebuilt, 
but a new town was added to the east, and into this 
quarter the political leaders moved. The shehu’'s 
main palace was in the east town, although that in 
the west town was refurbished, and the shehu visited 
it from time to time, particularly at religious festivals. 
The west town, ie. the original Kaka, became the 
residential area of non-titled families, and foreign 
merchants; it had the larger population. Each town 
was walled separately. (Kikawa is a plural form: 
there were in fact two Kfika towns). The wall of the 
eastern town, in 1870, was crenellated, about 20 feet 
high, made of clay and gravel, with terraces on the 
inner side; during the rains, the upper and thinner 
part of the wall began to disintegrate, and goats 
grazed on the terraces. The space between the two 
towns was almost as densely built up as the towns 
themselves, and there were in addition many huts, 
farms and hamlets round about. Nachtiga!l, who 
arrived on 6 July 1870, estimated the double town 
as about 2 1/4 miles long and 1 mile broad. A dendal, 
or promenade (Barth called it “this high road of 
ambition"), a standard feature of Kaniri towns but 
here on a much extended scale, started at the west 
gate of the west town, and ran straight on, across 
the intervening space, and two-thirds of the way 
through the east town, until it came to the shehu's 
main palace, which was distinguished by an upper 
storey and some towerlike elevations. Before the 
palace, a little to the north, a low minaret overlooked 
the boundary wall of a complex of houses and huts, 
identifying them as a mosque. The usual dwelling 
consisted of a considerable area, in which were huts 
of thatch, and cubical earthen buildings usually of 
one room; as much as three-quarters of the total 
area might be of courtyards and unroofed enclosures, 
including gardens and stable yards, The general 
architectural appearance of the city was dispiriting; 


the outer walis, at a distance, could hardly be 
distinguished from the surrounding ground, whilst 
within, the roads and paths were generally lined by 
the windowless walls of adjoining compounds. Some 
trees, and an unusually abundant bird life, re- 
freshed the eye of the visitor. 

Daily markets were held in various parts of 
Kiakawa, but the main market took place on Mon- 
days, outside the westernmost gate, Although this 
was often very crowded, and shopping there difficult 
because of the press of customers, the people were 
generally orderly. Among the goods offered for sale 
were livestock (camels, horses (both riding and draft), 
cattle, donkeys, goats, sheep and fowls), cloth and 
clothing of all kinds, foodstuffs (various grains and 
meats, honey, milk, butter, dried fish, vegetables, 
fruit, natron), cooking and eating utensils, leather 
goods, basketware, carpentry and metalwork, weap- 
ons, even boats, firewood, fodder, charcoal, building 
materials (mats, poles, etc.), rope, and other com- 
modities. Slaves formed an important element in 
market transactions, with prices for a sedasi (a boy 
measuring six spans from the ankle to the top of the 
head, aged 12 to 15) indicating the general tone of the 
slave market. Special slaves, such as eunuchs, dwarfs, 
deaf-mutes and concubines, were generally sold 
privately, as were the best quality horses, and not 
on the open market, Major imports from Europe and 
North Africa about 1870 were coins (both cheap and 
of luxury quality), women’s ornaments, rosaries, 
aromatics, tarbushes, paper, guns, swords and sabres 
(although weapons were also manufactured locally), 
chain mail, needles, scissors, knives and razors; 
principal exports northwards were slaves, ivory and 
ostrich feathers, Barth in 1851 was very critical of 
the lack of local industry in Kikawa; there seems 
to have been a considerable improvement by the 
early 18703, when also a greater variety of goods is 
reported on the market, and the use of currency 
(cowries, strips of cloth, Maria Theresa dollars) seems 
to have won a wider acceptance. Trade with North 
Africa was at this time being inconvenienced by the 
extreme unreliability, in any commercial contracts, 
of most of the Kikawa nobility. Kakawa did not 
profit much from modern trade patterns developing 
to the south. In 1891 Charles MacIntosh, of the 
Royal Niger Company, visited the city in search of 
a trade treaty, but the North African community 
there persuaded the Shehu, Hashim b. ‘Umar, to 
refuse his presents and send him away. 

The population of Kikawa was probably about 
60,000 during its heyday. There were a considerable 
number of Kur?Anic scholars and teachers, and many 
blind beggars; shurafd’ came from Morocco and the 
haramayn, pious men from Egypt and Tunis, Tim- 
buktu and Senegal, pilgrims from the western Sahara 
and the Hausa and Fulani countries, all more or less 
attracted by the reputation for open-handed gener- 
osity which Shehu ‘Umar in particular enjoyed. 

The downfall of Kikawa was at the hand of 
Rabib [q.v.], a man of eastern Sudanese origin. 
Probably early in 1893, although precise dating of 
these events is extremely difficult, Rabih and his 
army, moving westwards, occupied Logone, a vassal 
state under Borni. In two battles, at Amja and 
Legarwa, the Bornd forces vainly tried to defeat 
Rabih; after the second defeat, organised Bornd 
resistance collapsed. Shehu Hashim had been present 
at the second battle, though taking no active part; 
he fled to Kikawa, and abandoned it within a few 
days, at Rabih’s approach. Rabih occupied the town, 
sometime in 1893, without a struggle. What hap- 
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pened next is uncertain; some authorities report the 
ruthless pillaging of the capital, with several thou- 
sands of people killed or captured, while others argue 
that the violence was much more restrained. Cer- 
tainly an immense booty was captured. Readings 
from the Kur?in were among the festivities celebrat- 
ing the victory. Shortly after the conquest, Rabib 
decided to move the capital to Dikwa, an older 
town of strategic importance, where water supplies 
were better and grain more accessible. Kikawa was 
partly demolished, and everything which could not 
be carried away was burnt, Only the tombs of the 
Shehus, where Rabih himself had prayed, were 
respected. 

In 1902, the British installed Bukar Garbai, a 
grandson of ‘Umar, as Shehu, first at Mongonu 17 
miles south of KOkawa, but with the explicit inten- 
tion of reoccupying Kikawa. Attempts to revitalise 
the desolate capital failed, and at the end of 1906 
both the British administration and the traditional 
Borni administration were definitively established 
at Maiduguri. In 1922 Kikawa was reported to be 
no more than a mass of ruins, and a small hamlet. By 
1975 it had so far recovered as to be a thriving little 
town, and an administrative District Headquarters. 
The graves of al-Kanimi, ‘Umar, and their two 
immediate successors are still revered, anc a baobab 
tree, said to replace the one from which the town 
first took its name, is preserved as an historical 
monument. 

Bibliography: Denham and Clapperton, Nar- 
rative of travels..., London 1828, reprinted in the 
Hakluyt series, vols. ii-iv of the group entitled 
Missions to the Niger, ed. E. W. Bovill, 1966; 
H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in north and 
central Africa, originally published in five volumes 
in 1857-8, but the most accessible edition today is 
probably the complete, three-volume reprint done 
in London in 1965; G. Rohlfs, Quer durch Afrika, 
Leipzig 1874; G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, by 
far the fullest and most valuable account of 
Kikawa (originally published in 1879-89; re- 
printed in 1967; a complete, four-volume English 
translation, published by Christopher Hurst in 
London, is in progress); C. Monteil, De Saint 
Louis a Tripolis par le Tchad, Paris 1894; A. 
Schultze, The sultanate of Bornu, tr. from the 
German with additions and appendices by P, A. 
Benton, English edn. first published ro1r3, re- 
printed London 1968; L. Brenner, The shehus of 
Kukawa: a@ history of the al-Kanemi dynasty of 
Bornu, Oxford 1973. (H. J. Fisxer) 
KUL, an old Turkish word which came, in Islamic 

times, to mean “slave boy, male slave”, defined 
by Mahmid Kashghari, Diwiin lughat al-Turk, ed. 
Kilisli Riffat Bilge, i, 282, tr. Atalay, i, 336-7, as 
‘abd. However, the original meaning of kul in Orkhon 
Turkish was rather “servant, vassal, dependent” 
(the masculine counterpart of Atin ‘female servant, 
etc.”, the two words being linked in the Kiiltegin 
inscription, text references in Talat Tekin, A gram- 
mar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloomington, Ind. 1968, 347), 
since slavery in the Islamic juridical sense did not 
exist among the ancient Turks. 

The word spread through the northern tier of the 
Islamic world as the Turks became Islamised and 
entered the Iranian lands and beyond, passing into 
Persian, Kurdish, Caucasian languages, etc., and 
used both in a religious sense “slave [of God]"’ and 
above all in military contexts, since Turks became 
so omnipresent as military slaves. Under the Otto- 
mans, hullar became the standard designation for the 
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Janissaries [see vei éeri), and under the Ottomans 
and the Persian Safawids alike, the latter with their 
Turkish, Georgian and other slave troops, we find 
the title kullar aghast given to the commander-in- 
chief of the sovereign’s slave forces [see GHULAM, iv 
and orpO). An extension of the religious usage of the 
word may also be seen in such names, common in 
Safawid Persia and in neighbouring states influenced 
by it, with kul as a component, e.g. ‘Ali-kull, Shah- 
kuli, Yazdan-kuli; see further LAKAB v. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article): G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und Mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen. III. Tiirkische 
Elemente im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1967, 503-5, 
556, Nos. 1519, 1572. (C. E, Bosworrn) 
KUL MUSTAFA, called KAYIKDJI, r1th/17th 

century Turkish folk poet of Janissary origin. 
His nickname Kayikdji (“The Boatman") seems to 
have originated from his association in his youth 
with the corsair, later admiral, Turghud Re’is [g.v.] 
in Algeria. His narrative or epic poems on con- 
temporary important events became very popular 
in the army and at court, and his fame lies more in 
these than in his less attractive lyrics. Among his 
famous narrative poems, the most notable concern 
the assasination of ‘Othman II by the Janissaries; 
Shah ‘Abbas’s conquest of Baghdad; Murad IV’s 
siege of Baghdad; the revolt of Abaza Hasan Pasha, 
the governor of Aleppo; and particularly, the epic 
of Gendj ‘Othman, a young hero who is drowned in 
the Tigris during the siege of Baghdad. Kul Mustafa’s 
style and language are in the true tradition of folk 
poets, and are very little influenced by diwén 
poetry. 

Bibliography: Képriliizade Mehmed Fuad, 
Kaytke: Kul Mustafa ve Geng Osman hikdyesi, 
Istanbul 1930; Cahit Oztelli, Halk siiri, 14-17, 
yiizysllar, Istanbul 1955. (Fantr Iz) 
KOLA, a town in western Anatolia, classical 

Opsicum. It lies on the margin of a fertile plain, a 
few miles south of the upper course of the Gediz 
river and to the north of the main Manisa-Ugsak road, 
in lat. 38°33" north and long. 28°40’ east and at an 
altitude of 2,r40 feet/652 m. it is in a volcanic area 
(classical Katakekaumene or Combusta), with the 
extinct volcano Karadevlit north-east of the town; 
hence many of the houses are built from dark basalt. 
There are numerous marble remains from classical 
times, but the citadel, apparently late mediaeval, 
is ruinous. 

Kila came within the lands of the Turkmen 
beylik of the Germiydn-oghullarf [¢.v.], and was 
conquered by Mehmed Germiyan (ca. 741-63/1340- 
61), and after his son Siileyman Shah Celebi (ca. 
765-90/1363-98) had given Kiitahya and several 
others of his towns to the Ottoman Bayezid I 
Yildirim as dowry for his daughter Dewlet Khatiin, 
he himself went to Killa to reside and died there. 
In the Task wakfiyye at Kiitahya of Ya‘kib Celebi 
b. Siileyman Shih (814/141), the name of Kila is 
rendered as cilsS. In Ottoman times, Kila fell 
within the sandjak of Sarukhan, whose capital was 
Manisa [g.v.]; Ewliya Celebi mentions there g 
quarters, 2,100 households, 24 mosques, 3 baths, 
6 caravanserais and 200 shops. In recent times, 
carpet-weaving has been a significant local craft, 
and it is now a centre for wine-making. Cuinet (ca. 
1890) recorded 6,100 inhabitants, of whom 5,655 
were Muslims and 345 Greeks, together with 30 
mosques and two Greek Orthodox churches. In 
1950, Killa’s population was 8,600, whilst the kasa 
of which it was the chef-lieu had one of 38,242 and 
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was composed of 62 villages. It is now the chef-lieu 

of an de (formerly kaza) in the il (formerly vilayet) 

of Manisa. In 1975 the population was 10,807. 
Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan-numda, 

633; Sami Bey, Kamas al-a‘lam, v, 3766; V. Cuinet, 

La Turquie d'Asie, tii, 565; Admiralty handbook, 

Turkey, London 1943, i, 139, ii, 207, 234-5, 565; 

1A, art. Kula (Besim Darkot). 

(C. E. Bosworts) 

KOLAM, the name given in mediaeval Arabic 
geographical and travel literature to the port of 
Quilon at the southern extremity of the Malabar 
coast of southwestern peninsular South India, in 
ancient and modern Kerala (lat. 8° 53’ N. and long. 
76°36’ E.). 

Quilon early became a centre of the St. Thomas 
Christians of South India, and is mentioned in a 
letter of the Nestorian Patriarch Ishi‘yab of Adia- 
bene (d. 660) to Simon, Metropolitan of Firs, under 
the name of Colon and as lacking at that time a 
settled ministry (Assemanus, Bibliotheca orientalis, 
iiij2, Rome 1728, 437). The first mention of the place 
in the Islamic sources appears to be that of the 
Akhbar al-Sin wa 'l-Hind [q.v. in Suppl.) (237/851), 
which mentions “Kilam of Malay” (this latter 
component being generally written in later Arabic 
sources, ¢.g. Ibn Battita, as “al-Malaybir”, yielding 
the name “Malabar’, possibly meaning in the local 
tongue “hilly coastland”). It describes Kalam as a 
fortified point where Chinese junks plying towards 
Arabia had to pay a transit due of 1,000 dirhams per 
ship to the local ruler (J. Sauvaget, Relation de la 
Chine et de I’ Inde, Paris 1948, text § r4, comm. 42-3, 
69). Zakariyya? b. Mubammad al-Kazwinl, in his 
Athér al-biléd (Beirut 1380/1960, 55, 106), quotes 
Abii Dulaf al-Khazradji [g.v.}, sc. the latter's First 
Riséla, on Kilam, and he and other sources mention 
such exports from it to the Islamic world as Jocally- 
produced porcelain (which was not, however, as fine 
and translucent as the genuine Chinese porcelain), 
pepper, cinnamon, ginger, teak, brazil-wood, indigo, 
etc. In regard to the important export of pepper, 
we sometimes find Arabic authors (e.g. Abu 'l-Fida) 
referring to the whole Malabar coast as Bildd al- 
fulful “Land of pepper". See on the Arab trade to 
Kalam and beyond in general, G. ¥, Hourani, Arab 
seafaring in the Indian Ocean in ancient and early 
mediaeval times, Princeton 19§1, 70-4. 

The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Quilon, as did several western ecclesiastical envoys 
to the Far East in the Mongol period, such as Odoric 
or Pordenone (translated in Sir Henry Yule, Cathay 
and the way thither*, London 1915-16, ii, 129-30) and 
John of Monte Corvino; the latter mentions that at 
that time, i.e. the end of the 13th century, the 
Chinese, Christian and Jewish traders there were 
being pushed out by the Muslims. Around this tirne 
also, Marco Polo visited what he calls Coilum, describ- 
ing it as an independent city-state (Book iii, ch. 22 
= The book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. Yule and Cordier, 
London 1903, ii, 375-82; cf. P. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marco Polo, i, 399-402). 

To Ibn Battita (Rikla, iv, 99-104, cf. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, iv, 79) we owe an especially 
valuable account of Kilam in the first half of the 
8th/r4th century, with important information about 
its Muslim mercantile community, Whilst on his visit 
there, he stayed in the Sifi sawiya of Shaykh Fakhr 
al-Din Kazarinl, whose father was skaykh of another 
sawiya in nearby Calicut/Kalikat [g.v. in Suppl.]. 
The whole body of Muslim merchants was called 
Siliyyin (sc. Cholia, a term used in South India to 


denote either Arab settlers or Muslim converts from 
the indigenous peoples, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases*, London 1903, 207, s.v. Choolia), 
and these seem to have been largely composed of 
traders of Persian Shi origin, the head merchant 
being ‘Ala? al-Din al-Awadji (i.e. from Awa [g.v.] in 
northwestern Persia), and the &ddi a man from 
Kazwin. The Muslim community was, [bn Battita 
relates, prosperous and highly-respected. He names 
the local ruler as Tirwari, sc. Tiruvati of the indige- 
nous Venad dynasty, and praises his impartial justice 
and his tolerance of the Muslims, 

From the opening of the 16th century onwards, 
the history of Quilon is bound up with European 
economic and political penetration of South India, a 
process which soon became unfavourable to the 
earlier Muslim commercial supremacy along the 
Malabar coast. In December 1500 Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral was at Cochin, and received friendly delega- 
tions from the ruler of Kannandr [g.v.] and from 
the Queen of Quilon (Portuguese Coilom), both of 
these potentates being anxious to secure Portuguese 
help against the powerful Muslim ruler in Calicut, 
the Zamorin. In 1502 Vasco da Gama made a treaty 
with the Queen of Quilon, who promised to load 
two Portuguese ships per year with pepper, and in 
the next year Albuquerque secured permission to 
open a factory there. Muslim opposition was strenu- 
ous; Portuguese ships were prevented from loading, 
and 1504 the Portuguese factor at Quilon was killed 
by them. In 1505 Don Francisco de Almeida was 
appointed the first Viceroy of All the Indies, and 
received instructions to erect four fortresses along 
the Malabar coast, including one at Quilon. In 
1516 and 1520, further treaties were made between 
the ruler of Quilon and the Portuguese aimed at 
providing the latter with a monopoly of the export 
of pepper from there. 

In 1651 the Dutch captured the fortress of Quilon 
from the Portuguese, and in 1659 the Dutch East 
Indian Company made a treaty with the Queen. In 
December 1661 the Admiral Rijklof van Goens ap- 
peared with a fleet at Quilon, since regained by the 
Portuguese, and occupied the fortress without op- 
position; he then proceeded in 1662 to reduce the 
fortresses of Cranganor and Cochin (see, for the 
whole of this period of the rise and fall of Portuguese 
influence at Quilon, F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese 
in India, being a history of the rise and decline of their 
eastern empire, London 1894, i, 88-9, rr4, 118, r21, 
336-7, ii, 325). But during the 17th century, the 
Dutch fortress at Quilon decayed from lack of cash 
and of profit in the trading operations there, and 
during the period of warfare between the British and 
the rulers of Mysore, Haydar ‘All and Tipit Sultan 
(g.vv.], in the later 18th century, these two rulers 
having in their expansionist phase extended Muslim 
political control into Malabar, the Dutch fortress of 
Cochin, together with its dependencies, including 
Quilon, surrendered to British troops (October 1795). 
During the middle years of the 18th century, the 
principality of Quilon had been absorbed by Travan- 
core, and in British India, Quilon continued to fall 
within the native state of Travancore. It is now 
(since 1956) in the component state of Kerala in the 
Indian Union. According to the Census of India 1961. 
vii. Kerala, Quilon district had in 1961 a total 
population of 1,941,228 (Hindu 64%, Christian 
25%, Muslim 11%), and Quilon municipality 
alone 91,018 (roor figure, 15,961). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
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in the article): W. Logan, Malabar, Madras 
1887-91, i; Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
751-3; C.A. Innes, Madras District gaszeteers. 
Malabar and Anjengo, Madras 1908; Imperial 
gaseteer of India*, xxi, 21-2; Murray's Handbook 
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Trivandrum 1964. For the indigenous Muslim 
communities of the region around Quilon, see 
LABBAIS and MAPILLAS, (C. E. Boswortn) 
AL-KULAY‘A (a.), “little castle”, the dimin- 
utive of al-kal‘a {q.v.], like this last used, in one 
way or another, as a place-name. 


1, Muslim Spain 


Students of the history and geography of Muslim 
Spain are familiar with al-kulay‘a as the name of a 
number of small or relatively small places whose 
importance seems to have lain only or primarily it. 
the military purpose they served. In Spanish Umay- 
yad history it occurs as the name of at least three 
different places mentioned in connection with raids 
and campaigns. One was situated in the Asturian 
kingdom, another in the neighbourhood of Guadala- 
jara, and yet another to the north-east of Cordova 
(Lévi-Provengal, Hist, Esp. mus., i, 204; ii, 40, 282, 
309 (map), 310). The exact location of the first two 
remains uncertain, but the third, which still bears 
its old name in Spanish guise, viz. Alcolea, is situated 
10 km. or so on the main eastward road of Cordova, 

As regards the Nasrid kingdom of Granada, two 
places called al-K ulay‘a are listed in their appropriate 
administrative divisions by Ibn al-Khatib [g..). 
Both are located in what is today Almeria province. 
One—Alcolea—lies north of Berja on the main 
road to Laujar. In other parts of the Peninsula, the 
same hispanised name can be found in such com- 
pounds as Alcolea de Calatrava (Ciudad Real prov- 
ince), A. del Pinar and A. de las Pefias (Guadalajara 
prov,), A. de Cinca (Huesca prov.), A. del Rio (Sevilla 
prov.; (?) Hisn al-Kulay‘a, Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jbar, vii, 
196), and A. del Tajo (Toledo prov.), Other Penin- 
sular forms are Alcolecha (Alicante prov.) and 
Aleoletge (Lerida prov.). In Spanish and other 
European writings the name appears in various 
guises (Alcolaya, Alcolya, Alcoleia, Alculeiha, etc.), 
Finally, in Spain today there are a number of place- 
names which are most probably Jiteral translations 
of al-kulay‘a (Castitian diminutive; "castillejo"), e.g. 
Castillejo (Caceres and Granada provs.). C. de Iniesta 
(Cuenca prov.), C. de Robledo (Soria prov.), ete. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Ibn al-Khatib, al-Lamha al-badriyya, Cairo 

1347, 19; F. J. Simonet, Descripcién del reino de 

Granada, new ed., Granada 1872, 222 f., 286, 303, 

etc.; M. Asin Palacios, Contrib. a la toponimia 

drabe de Espata*, Madrid-Granada 1944, 25, 54; 

H. Lautensach, Maurische Ziige im geographischen 

Bild der Iberischen Halbinsel, Bonn 1960; Enci- 

clopedia universal ilustrada, Barcelona, 1905-30. 


2. North Africa 


t. El-Goléa (the French spelling of al-Kulay‘a, 
reflecting the local pronunciation with the usual 
voiced kaf of nomadic vernaculars) is the naine of 
an oasis town situated at the far eastern end of the 
great western Erg (‘irk; see map above, i, 365) of 
Saharan Algeria and lying, by road, 906 km. ulmost 
due south of Algiers on the parallel 30° 31’, and 320 
km. south of GhardAya [9.v.)—air distances are 
noticeably shorter—at a height of 391 metres. Al- 
though the most isolated of Algeria's larger oases, 


it is one of the most beautiful. In 1973 the d@ira of 
El-Goléa had a population of 16,670. 

The place owes its name to an old stronghold 
(ksar) built on the north side of a gdra (kara, pl. kur), 
i.e. a small, isolated flat-topped hill. This géra, from 
which can be seen a vast expanse of desert, sandy to 
the west and stony to the east, is one of three forming 
something of a protective semi-circle into which the 
huge oasis nestles beneath. Below the fsar lies a 
town that has risen on old and new foundations: the 
old town, home of an original sedentary population 
living in mud houses similar in shape and size to the 
tatas of Mali, and the new, modern town, which owes 
its foundation to the French, but its felicitously 
harmonious architecture to the inspiration supplied 
by local tradition. The latter's mosque and market- 
place are the focal point of social, religious and 
economic life. From the outset this new town has 
accommodated administrative buildings. In 1938 it 
also witnessed the consecration of the first church 
in the Sahara. 

Today the ksar is deserted and in ruins. With the 
establishment and eventual consolidation of French 
rule, the need for its use as a stronghold disappeared 
and gradually it came merely to supply the local 
nomads’ needs for storage. Its last inhabitants dis- 
persed throughout the oasis to form hamlet com- 
munities alongside various plantations. The remains 
of the stronghold’s double walls still stand, and 
among the ruins a small, plain mosque can be seen 
where it has been the custom of local women to 
gather for Friday prayer. The remains of rock dwel- 
lings are also in evidence. Dotted around the foot 
of the gdra on which the ksar stands, as well as about 
the oasis generally, are the kubbas of local holy men, 
amounting to between forty and fifty in all and of 
different shapes and sizes, 

As a result of improvements in irrigation and 
drainage techniques first effected by the French, 
the oasis now covers more than 800 hectares and 
supports around 182,000 date-palms watered from 
artesian wells dug in the bed of the Wad Seggur. 
Fruit trees also abound, notably citrous and apricot 
varieties, and there are winter crops of cereals, beans 
and many other kinds of vegetable. 

The inhabitants and frequenters of the oasis are, 
in the main, wholly or partly sedentarised nomads 
of the Sha‘anba sub-tribe Mawadhi; traders from 
the Mzab; negroes and hardjin (sing. harfani [¢.v.]}) 
from Twat (Touat) and Grara (Gourara). These last 
two groups account for about half the population 
and between them work the land in one capacity or 
another. Formerly there was also a Jewish element. 

El-Goléa’s early history is lost in legend. The old 
ksar is said to have been founded as Taurirt (Berb. 
“little castle’) by the Zenata in the Middle Ages and 
to have then been taken by the Touareg. Its mediae- 
val origin may be well founded: Ibn Khaldin men- 
tions the existence of a seemingly not too dissimilar 
desert advance post inhabited by Matghara Berbers 
and frequented in intensely hot weather by veiled 
nomads. It too was a kulay‘a, viz. Kulay‘at Wallan 
(on some European maps Gucléa). Be that as it 
may, the Sha‘anba in and around E! Goléa are said, 
probably rightly, to have come from the region of 
the Matlili oasis, near Ghardaya, where there is still 
a branch of the Sha‘anba, and to have been in the 
carrying-trade there, to say nothing of brigandage, 
in the late 16th and early r7th centuries. Drifting 
south as population pressures grew, they made 
El-Goléa their centre and doubtless profited from 
its position ou the route from the Mzab to Twat 
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and Tidikelt. In the 17th century, according to 
al-‘Ayyashi, this evidently prosperous place was 
ruled, through a governor, by the sultan of Wargld. 
Its first contact with Europe was with Duveyrier in 
1859. General de Gallifet reached it in 1873, and in 
1891 a permanent garrison was installed. The local 
Sha‘anba provided Laperrine with the first detach- 
ments of the famous méharistes with whose aid the 
central Sahara was brought under French control. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in EP art. ar-Gota, see J. Despois, L' Afrique du 
Nord’, Paris 1964; idem and R. Raynal, Géo- 
graphie de VAfrique du Nord-Quest, Paris 1967; 
Algerian Ministry of Information (Wisdrat al- 
akhbar), al-Fann al-mi‘mdari al-Djazairi, Algiers- 
Madrid 1970; up-to-date information is always 
obtainable from the current edition of Hachette’s 
Guide bleu on Algeria. On Kulay‘at Wallan: Ibn 
Khaldiin, Berbéres, ed. de Slane, i, 241; iv, 501. 

2. Koléa, a small town of 35,000 inhabitants lying 
46 km., by road, west of Algiers. Situated on the 
landward side of the Sabil hills at a height of 130 
metres, it offers a commanding view of the Mitidja 
plain. Dating from the Ottoman period, it is said 
to have been founded by Hasan Pasha, son of the 
corsair Khayr al-Din (Barbarossa) [g.v.], around 
1550. What is certain is that it was peopled by 
Muslim refugees from Castile, Andalusia, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, for whom the excellent pros- 
pects offered by its fertile cultivable land were the 
main attraction. In the sources it is therefore reter- 
red to as “Col de Mudechares"” (Mudechares being the 
Spanish mudéjares from Ar. mudadjdjaniin). In 
modern times Koléa’s attraction has been the tomb 
and mosque of a holy man, Sidi Mubarak, who lived 
in the 17th century. One of his descendants, Ibn 
SAllal b. Mubarak (Ben Allal Ben Embarak), who 
fell in the cause of the Algerian rebel ‘Abd al- Kadir 
[¢-v-] in 1843, is also buried there. 

Bibliography: Marmol, Descr. de Affrica, 
Granada 1573, ii, 214; O. Dapper, Descr. de 
Afrique, Amsterdam 1686; C. Trumelet, Les 
saints de l'Islam . , Les saints du Tell, Paris 188. 

(J. D. LatHam) 

KULAYB sb. RABI‘A, a chief of the Banu 
Taghlib of the Islamic period, whose murder by 
his brother-in-law Djassis b. Murra al-Shaybani 
was the cause of a long and bloody war between 
the two sister-tribes Taghlib and Bakr [g.vv.] which 
was known as “the war of Basis" [4.v.]. His geneal- 
ogy was: Kulayb b. Rabi‘a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. 
Zuhayr b. Djusham (Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabcllen, 
c, 22; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 164, where Murra 
is not mentioned). Kulayb’s real name is said to 
have been Wil, and the name of Kulayb (‘‘little 
dog’) to have given to him because of his habit of 
taking a small dog with him and making it bark 
by beating it in all the places which he wished to 
reserve as his own private property; the people 
who heard the barking of the dog refrained from 
using the place. This story, the point of which, how- 
ever, eludes us, is evidently a later invention: the 
name Kulayb is frequently met with in Arab nomen- 
clature and does not look like a surname. 

Kulayb is represented as having all the charac- 
teristic traits of the tyrant, of which the independent 
and critical spirit of the Bedouins has always had a 
profound horror; he is said to have been proclaimed 
“king” (on the use of this title cf. Lammens, Le 
berceau de l'Islam, Rome 1914, 210) after the bril- 
liant victory won at Khaziza over the united Yemeni 
tribes and to have ruled not only over Taghlib but 


also over the Bant Shayban, the most important 
section of Bakr. After a short time, he is said to have 
abused his power and to have usurped the rights of 
hunting and of pasturage at the expense of his 
subjects (the usurpation of the himd is the regular 
grievance of the Bedouins against “tyrants”; the 
Same reproach was made against the caliph ‘Uthman). 
Indeed, it was because the she-camel Sarab, be- 
longing to a Tamimi woman al-Basiis or to one of 
her clients of the tribe of Bani Djarm, trespassed 
upon the private property of Kulayb, that the latter 
put her to death (or killed its young one and injured 
the mother), and this act of violence was the cause 
of his murder by Djass4s, whose mother was the 
sister of al-Basis. 

The details of the story are given in our sources 
with some variations, most of which are found as 
early as the work of Abii ‘Ubayda who is, as is well 
l:nown, the source of almost all our information on 
the ayydm al-‘A rab (q.v.}. Certain features, especially 
in the K. al-Aghani, have been borrowed from Ibn 
al-Kalbi, and the account of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbt 
has also been preserved. It is evident that we are 
no longer able to ascertain if the history of Kulayb 
(and in general that of the war against Taghlib and 
Bakr) contains a nucleus of historical truth along 
with a mass of features undoubtedly legendary. 
This is a problem which can only be solved in con- 
nection with the general question of the historical 
value of the whole of the traditions of the pre-Islamic 
period. Considered by itself, the episode of Kulayb 
has nothing improbable about it. We might be 
tempted to recognise in it a fairly clear memory of 
an attempt to form a political organisation among 
Taghlib and Bakr of a kind superior to the ordinary 
Bedouin tribes; the attempts, similar to that which 
gave the royal crown to the chiefs of the tribe of 
Kinda, must have been suggested by the example 
of the kingdom of the Lakhmids of al-Hira, not far 
from which Taghlib and Bakr have their houses, The 
story of the tyranny and the death of Kulayb must 
have taken form at a very remote period; this is 
evident from the verses of ‘Abbas b. Mirdds and of 
al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di (both contemporary with the 
beginning of Islam) given in our sources; in that of 
al-Nibigha in particular, the history of the killing 
of the camel is already told in detail. An allusion to 
the power of Ktulayb is found as early as the muallaka 
of the Taghlibl ‘Amr b. Kulthiim (v. 65). We have, 
moreover, contemporary documentary evidence of 
the accounts relating to the fate of Kulayb in the 
numerous allusions contained in the elegies on his 
death, which were attributed to his brother Muhalhil 
(one of the earliest Arab poets; cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi‘r, ed. De Goeje, 164-6; Tbn Sallam, Tabakat 
ai-shu‘ara’, ed. Hell, 13 lines 11-16 etc.), but naturally 
their authenticity is more than doubtful. 

The story of the murder of Kulayb is developed 
in a quite arbitrary fashion in the romance cycle of 
the Bani Hilal (cf. Mittwoch, Proelia arabum 
paganorum, Berlin 1899, 11), 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the article at-Basts, see Nagdid, ed. Bevan, 
905-7; al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Fakhir, ed. Storey, 
76-8; al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Ammthdl, Istanbul 
1300, 55-6; al-Maydani, Madjma‘ al-amthdl, 1310, 
i, 254-5; Yakdt, Bulddn, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 150-1. 

(G. Levi Detta Vip) 

AL-KULAYNI (or at-Kutini), ABO DJA‘'FAR 
MUHAMMAD =~. Ya‘xds 8s. IsHAg AL-RAzl, 
Imami traditionist. He originated from a village 
located 38 km. southwest of Rayy in the district of 
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Pashapiiya whose Persian name Kolén, with imdla, 
was Arabicised as Kulayn and Kulin. His nisba is 
thus variously given in the sources as al-Kulayni, 
al-Kulini, or, erroneously, al-Kalini. 

Few facts are known about his life. Since his chief 
transmitters of Imami traditions were several 
scholars of Kumm, it is certain that he studied in 
that town for a prolonged time, most likely during 
the last decade of the 3rd century A.H. (903-13). 
He also transmitted from several scholars of Rayy, 
among them his maternal uncle Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Kulayni al-Razi, known as ‘Alan, and al-Nadjashi 
describes him as the shaykk of the Imamiyya in 
Rayy in his time, It is uncertain if it was in Naysabir 
or elsewhere that he heard Muhammad b, Isma‘il 
al-Naysabiri, his transmitter of the traditions and 
views of the prominent Im4mi scholar al-Fadl b. 
Shadhan of Naysdbir, whom he evidently held in 
high esteem. At an unknown date, perhaps in the 
first decade of the 4th century A.H. (913-23), he 
moved to Baghdad where he lived and taught in the 
Darb al-Silsila near the Bab al-Kifa on the west 
bank of the Tigris, Here he completed his voluminous 
Kitab al-Kafi, on which he is said to have worked 
for twenty years. The book, though mostly a col- 
lection of traditions of the Imams, was meant to be 
a guide to authoritative Imam! doctrine in theology 
and fikh. Thus it is arranged according to subject 
matter and tends to contain only those traditions 
which the author considered as reflecting orthodox 
teaching. Only exceptionally are the views and 
elaborations of Imam! scholars quoted, such as the 
elaborations of al-Fadl b. Shadhan on the law of 
inheritance. The work is divided into the wsfil, 
dealing mainly with theology, prophecy, the imamate, 
and prayers; the furd#‘, dealing with fikh; and a 
final volume, entitled K. al-Rawda, containing 
miscellaneous traditions of mostly edifying or 
paraenetic character. His other works, all of which 
are lost, included a refutation of the Karamita, a 
book on transmitters (ridjal), a collection of letters 
of the Imams, an anthology of poems about them, 
and a book on the interpretation of dreams. The date 
of his death is given as 328/939-40 or 329/940-1. The 
latter date, mentioned by al-Nadjashi, is more likely 
to be correct, since al-Tasi, who in his earlier K. 
al-Fihrist gives the year 328, in his later A. al-Ridjal 
specifies Sha*ban 329/May 941. The funeral prayer 
was led by the Imam! Hasanid Aba Kirat Muhammad 
b. Dia‘far, and he was buried near the Bab al-Kifa. 

The reputation of al-Kulaynf and his K. al-Kafi 
appears to have been modest during his lifetime and 
for a century after his death. Ibn al-Nadim (writing 
in 377/987-8) does not even mention him, and Ahmad 
b. ‘Abdiin (d. 423/1030) observed that his tomb had 
become obliterated. The K. al-Kafi was evidently 
not widely used in the Imami communities as an 
authoritative source of fikh. Though the Shaykh 
al-Mufid (d. 4123/1022) in Baghdad referred to it as 
one “of the most important and useful books of the 
Shi‘a”, his student the Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/ 
1044) included al-Kulayni in his general censure of the 
Imami traditionist school of Kumm and accused him 
of including numerous forged and rationally absurd 
traditions in the K. al-Kafi. It seems to have been 
largely due to the influence of the Shaykh al-Tisi 
(d. 460/1068), who praised al-Kulayni and relied 
extensively on the K. al-Kafi in his fikh works, that 
the latter gained popularity. The favour in which 
the K, al-Kafi was held by the pro-Mu‘tazill Imami 
school of Baghdad, in spite of the criticism of al- 
Murtada, was partially based on al-Kulayni’s support 


of the theology of the anti-anthropomorphist wing 
within the school of Kumm which was later rep- 
resented by Ibn Babawayh al-Sadik, the only scholar 
of Kumm whose works were preserved in large 
number, evidently because of their author's relative 
closeness to Mu‘tazili theological doctrines. The K. 
al-Kafi soon came to be considered as one of the four 
canonical collections of traditions on which Imami 
Sikh is to be based, and often as the most authoritative 
one among them, It reached the peak of its fame in 
the Safawid and post-Safawid age, when numerous 
commentaries, interpretations, glosses, studies of 
various aspects, Persian translations, and an abridg- 
ment of it were composed. A tomb of al-Kulayni 
with a kubba was now shown on the east bank of 
the Tigris near the modern al-Ma’min bridge in 
Baghdad, and has continued to attract large numbers 
of visitors until the present, 
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n.d., 292f.; al-Tisi, Fihrist kutub al-shi‘a, ed. 
A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1853-5, 326-7; idem, al- 
Ridjal, ed. Muhammad Sadik Al Bahr al-‘Ulim, 
Nadjaf 1381/1961, 495 f.; Ibn Shahrashib, Ma‘alim 
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Bahr al-‘Ulim, Nadjaf 1386/1966, 386-95; al- 
KhWansari, Rawddt al-djannai, ed. A. Isma‘“iliyan, 
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KULDJA or Guutpya, modern Ili or I-ning, a 
town in the fertile and mineral-rich upper valley 
of the Ili river {g.v.] in Central Asia. For the 
mediaeval history of the district in which modern 
Kuldja lay, see ALMALIGH,. 

The town of Kuldja (“Old Kuldja”) was probably 
a new foundation in 1762 by the Chinese after their 
victory over the Kalmucks {see KALMUK] in 1759, 
and they named it Ning-yiian-chen. Two years later 
the town of Hoi-yiian-chen was founded as the 
headquarters of the Chinese governor-general 
(dsandstin) of Chinese Turkestan; this was known 
as “Great’’ or “New” Kuldja. The Imperial gov- 
ernment resettled in the largely depopulated re- 
gion, amongst other peoples, 6,000 families of 
Muslim Turks from Kashgharia, after the devastation 
of the latter province during the wars with the 
Kalmucks; these came to be called the Taranéis, 
“agriculturists”. Also in the 18th century were 
settled there Chinese Muslims (probably, in fact, of 
mixed Chinese and Uyghur Turkish blood) called 
the Dungans or T’ung-kan. In 1851 a trade treaty 
was made at Kuldja between the advancing Russians 
and the Chinese, opening the upper Ili region to 
Russian traders, and in 1860 the Treaty of Peking 
between Russia and China gave both Russia and 
Britain the right to establish consulates in, amongst 
other places, Kuldja. In 1862 W. Radlov visited 
both Old and New Kuldja and described them fully 
in his Aus Stberien, Leipzig 1893, ii, 305 ff., 336 ff., 
see also his Das Ili-Thal in Hoch Asien und seine 
Bewohner, in Petermann's Mittheilungen (1866); a 
decade or so later, the American traveller E, Schuyler 
visited Old Kuldja and its hinterland, see his Turhi- 
stan, notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
kand, Bukhara, and Khuldja, London 1876, ii, 
156-201, 

Following a Dungan rebellion in Shen-si, which 
spread to Kan-su [see KaNsu] and other Muslim 
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areas of western China proper in 1862, revolt also 
broke out amongst the Muslim population of northern 
Chinese Turkestan, sc. in the province of Dzungaria, 
amongst both Taran¢is and Dungans, and in 1863 it 
Spread to the Kuldja area. After hard fighting be- 
tween the Chinese authorities and the rebels, New 
Kuldja was captured in 1865 by the rebels and com- 
pletely razed; Schuyler, op, cit., ii, 162-4, found the 
site utterly deserted apart from the one or two 
houses of Dungan squatters. The Russian consulate 
in Kuldja and a Russian factory in the area were 
destroyed in this strife. The Dungans and Tarantis 
now began to fight amongst themselves, and after 
much internecine warfare, power passed in 1867 to a 
Tarandi leader who styled himself Sultan A‘l4 Khan 
or Abu ‘I-A4 (in Russian sources, often Abil- 
Oglya); after savage massacres perpetrated by the 
Tarantis, some 5,000 Dungans and others fled west- 
wards into Russian territory for refuge. In 1867 
also, Ya‘kib Beg [(g.v.J, a Khokand! by birth who 
had earlier fought against the Russians at the battle 
of Ak Masdjid [see KHoKAND], established his power 
in Kashgharia, sc. the southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan. Since Ya‘kib Beg was believed to be 
anti-Russian and received two diplomatic missions 
from British India, the appearance of an ostensibly 
hostile power in Central Asia disturbed Russia, and 
was a factor in the Russian decision to annex com- 
pletely in 1875-6 the Khanate of Khokand [¢.v.], 
It further led to the Russian occupation in 1871 of 
Kuldja and the upper Ili basin, this being announced 
as a temporary measure, till China should re-establish 
her authority in Kashgharia and Dzungaria. The 
local ruler A‘lé Khan was deported to Russia, and 
lived out his life there as a state pensioner. 

The Russians probably assumed that Ya‘kib Beg 
would never be dislodged from power and that the 
Kuldja district would eventually be permanently 
annexed. In fact, Ya‘kib Beg was defeated in 
1876-7 by the Chinese forces and died in May 1877; 
his state collapsed totally and Chinese authority 
was restored in Eastern Turkestan, In 1879 negotia- 
tions began between the Chinese diplomat Ch’ung-hu 
and the imperial Russian government, but the Treaty 
of Lividia made in that year was abortive, and 
negotiations dragged on for a considerable time, the 
retrocession of Kuldja being used as a bargaining 
counter for extracting concessions elsewhere, till in 
1881 the Treaty of St. Petersburg was made, and in 
1883 Kuldja was finally evacuated by Russia. Russia 
nevertheless retained trading privileges in the upper 
Tli valley, received an indemnity of 9 million dollars 
for the expenses of the Russian occupation, and 
acquired consulates at Kuldja and KAshghar which 
in the ensuing decades gave her important influence 
in Chinese Turkestan, e.g. during the period of the 
Chinese Revolution r911-12, when Chinese settlers 
in the Kuldja region were massacred by the Muslims 
and the Russian consular defence forces of troops 
enlarged. Chinese Turkestan was from 1882 onwards 
organised as a formal province of China under the 
name of Sin-kiang ‘New dominion”. The population 
of [Old] Kuldja was estimated at 7,700 in 1872, of 
whom 4,100 were Muslims; two or three years later, 
Schuyler estimated the population of the town at 
10,000, over half of whom were Tarantis. These 
estimates were made at a time when the whole region 
was in a devastated and depopulated condition, and 
by ca. 1900, the estimated population of Kuldja had 
risen to 30,000. 

When the authority of the Manchu Imperial 
government in the Sin-kiang capital of Urumchi 


crumbled in rgrz, a revolutionary government pro- 
claimed its independence in the Ili region, but in 
tg12 the new Chinese governor of the whole province, 
Yang Tseng-hsin (1911-28) managed to conciliate 
the separatists and secure unification of the Ili and 
Sin-kiang regions (see R. Yang, Sinkiang under the 
administration of governor Yang Tseng-hsin, 1grt- 
1928, in Central Asiatic Jnal., vi (1961), 270-7). 
Yang weathered a further potential crisis in 1916-17, 
when thousands of Kazakhs fled from Tsarist Russian 
oppression into the Ili and Kashgharia regions (ibid., 
305-8), and under his long tenure of power, the 
whole of Chinese Turkestan enjoyed an unwonted 
period of prosperity and firm government. He kept 
up good relations with Soviet Russia, and even after 
the Kuomintang's diplomatic break with Russia in 
1927, the Russian consulates at Kuldja and in other 
towns remained open, His successor Chen Shu-jen 
followed a similar policy, and in a secret treaty of 
1931 conceded to the Russians rights to commercial 
offices in Kuldja or Ili, Urumchi, ete. 

These governors in the far west of China had been 
Virtually autonomous, but in 1941 Chiang Kai-shek 
managed to extend the direct control of Chunking 
over Sin-kiang, with disquieting effects on the non- 
Chinese population elements there. Hence in No- 
vember 1944 there was a rebellion of the Kazakh 
Turks in the Ili region, soon joined by the Uyghurs. 
An Eastern Turkestan Republic was proclaimed in 
Kuldja, independent of the Sin-kiang Chinese pro- 
vincial government in Urumchi. The Kuomintang 
government in distant Chunking was unable to do 
more than come to a compromise with Abmad 
Djan's régime in Kuldja, but by the end of 1948 its 
influence in Sin-kiang was in any case declining 
perceptibly. In September r949 representatives both 
of the Kuldja régime and the Urumchi one started 
negotiating with the Communists in Peking, and in 
December of that year a Communist Provincial 
People’s government was established in Sin-kiang. 
The Communists eventually accorded to the province 
a certain autonomy, and in 1954 the Kuldja region 
was made into the Ili Kazakh Autonomous District 
of what in 1955 became the Sin-kiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region. Now, under the Chinese name 
of I-ning, Kuldja is one of the chief towns of that 
Region. 
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KULLIYYA (a. lit. “completeness”; Turkish: 

fakiilte; Persian: ddnishkada) acquired in the roth 
century the technical meaning of faculty as a 
unit of teaching and learning, mostly at the 
university level, according to branches of learning. 

Islamic education in masdjid, madrasa or khdnakah 
did not know of a division into Aulliyyat, which 
presupposes institutionalised specialisation. So it 
was only in 1930 that al-Azhar in Cairo was re- 
organised according to three Aulliyyaét of higher 
studies: usa! al-din, shari‘a, and al-dirdsdt al-‘ara- 
biyya. Nadjaf in Iraq, as a centre of Shll Jthnd 
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‘ashari learning, had in 1963, besides a number of 
independent maddris, a kulliyyal al-fikh which was 
connected with the University of Baghdad. When 
modern institutions of higher education were estab- 
lished beside the traditional Muslim ones in the 19th 
and 2oth centuries, the latter underwent a number 
of innovations and reforms which were mostly im- 
posed by the state authorities, In this way, the 
faculty system was introduced into the traditional 
Islamic teaching, either by a radical transformation 
of an existing old-established institution (e.g. at 
al-Azhar); or by integrating such an institution as a 
kulliyyat al-shart‘a or a faculty of religious studies 
into a new modern state university (e.g. at al- 
Zaytiina in Tunis); or by establishing completely 
new religious institutions with a division into facul- 
ties, replacing older such institutions (e.g. the King 
Sa‘id Islamic University in Medina). By now, the 
faculty system has been introduced in nearly all 
Islamic institutions of higher education; sometimes 
such institutions have “modern” faculties side-by- 
side with those of the Islamic sciences. These in- 
stitutions provide the education of religious leaders 
and they perform a function in the transmission and 
reformulation of Islamic thought. They may lead to 
a career in the judiciary, in institutional teaching or 
in Jess formal forms of instruction in Islam, both 
within and outside Muslim countries. 

The non-religious modern (state) universities [see 
DyAmr‘a] and other institutions of higher education 
(al-ta‘lim al-‘ali) have been organised according to 
the faculty system, as taken over from the West, 
since their establishment in the zoth and sometimes 
the roth century. They come under the Ministry of 
Education, or in some cases the Ministry of Higher 
Education. These universities expanded greatly in 
number and size after the independence of the 
different countries, and they serve the modernisation 
and development of the societies of these countries 
by providing them with professional intellects, besides 
the general role of such institutions in the acquisition 
and transmission of knowledge. There is a direct link 
between the modernisation of a society and the ex- 
pansion of its educational system, including higher 
education. The educational institutions undergo 
during the process the influence of those ideological 
forces which constitute, or at least accompany, the 
dynamic of the modernisation process. The planning 
of higher education has started in most countries 
according to the needs of these countries, following 
western models and resulting in the growth of 
faculties (Aulliyydt). 

In Arab universities the following kulliyyat have 
developed: ddab (arts), hukdk (law), ‘ultim (sciences) 
and {ibd (medicine), the first two of which are called 
nazari (theoretical), the latter two ‘amali (practical). 
Then there are those of tarbiya (education, ie. for 
teacher-training at secondary schools), tidjdra (com- 
merce), tddra (administration), handasa (engineer- 
ing), sird‘a (agriculture), saydaliyya (pharmacy), 
tibb al-asnén (dentistry) and bayfara (veterinary 
medicine), In some cases there is a Aulliyydt al-‘ulim 
al-idjtimaiyya (social sciences), but mostly these 
disciplines are served by an institute instead of a 
faculty. Some universities, e.g. al-Azhar, have a 
kulliyyat al-bandt (women’s faculty). In a number of 
cases, university faculties are the continuation of 
previously existing educational institutions which 
became part of the university once it had been 
founded. 

The faculties have been organised in different 
countries according to French (especially for law 


faculties), British and American models, but they 
have developed on their own and adjusted to minis- 
terial directives. The Audliyyat constitute together a 
djamiSa. Within the university, the Aulliyydt enjoy a 
relative independence; their deans have great 
authority; they often have their own dalil (guide) 
besides the takwim or takrir (calendar) of the uni- 
versity. They mostly have their own library and may 
issue their own periodical. Generally speaking, the 
decision-making is slow and the bureaucratic 
apparatus allows for little efficiency, apart from 
ever-recurring financial problems. Most programmes 
of study show an early specialisation, and the 
kulliyyat or faculties tend to function as profes- 
sional schools. Certain courses on history, culture 
and society may be made compulsory for all students. 
The degrees awarded are those of bachelor, master, 
specialised diplomas and doctorate. The faculties 
(kulliyydt) are each subdivided into sections (4usiim, 
sing. kism), and specialised institutes may be at- 
tached to them. Nearly all teaching is done in the 
national language, and English and French are not 
well known; most universities have insufficient funds 
to obtain books for their libraries in these languages, 

Given the great number of students enrolled, 
faculties like medicine and the sciences limit the 
admission of students according to the number of 
places available, taking into account the earlier 
marks received by applying students. There is evi- 
dently a job-market problem in most countries for 
those who obtain their bachelor degree, and even for 
those who finish graduate studies. A certain number 
of students are sent abroad or admitted for foreign 
scholarships to continue their studies or to specialise; 
a certain percentage of students, varying according 
to country, stays abroad. Faculty teachers, on the 
other hand, have a high teaching load and often take 
supplementary jobs besides; there is not only a lack 
of facilities for reading and research, but also in 
some cases a problem of intellectual independence. 

As everywhere else, the kulliyydt in Muslim coun- 
tries are in transition and undergoing permanent 
re-organisation. The exact, natura) and applied 
sciences have an immediate relevance for the modern- 
isation of these countries, The social sciences, not 
always developed adequately, are sensitive to ideo- 
logical considerations, but are pivotal! for the inter- 
pretation of the present-day situation of the societies 
of these countries; this holds true for the teaching 
of history too, The tendency at all faculties is to 
spread knowledge imposed from above, and this 
knowledge often appears to be considered as a finite 
quantity, to be assimilated by memorisation. Con- 
sequently, little attention is paid to promoting the 
awakening of the available natural intelligence. 

It would be difficult to interpret the Aulliyydt, 
and the institutions of higher education in general, 
apart from their social context and the function which 
they fulfil in societies with pressing needs and 
with many uncertainties. They play an important 
role, in particular in the construction of a modern 
society and in the cultural transformation of whole 
countries. This takes place at a time when the ideals 
of culture have changed greatly, not only in relation 
to the religious orientation of the traditional Islamic 
educational institutions, but also since the political 
independence of the countries under consideration. 
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KULLIYYE (r.), in Ottoman usage the complex 
of buildings with varying purposes centred round 
a mosque. The concept of a Atilliyye was inherent 
in the earliest form of the mosque or djdmi‘ where 
one building housed the place of prayer and teach- 
ing as well as serving as a hostel [see El’, art. 
Maspjip}. Later, other services were incorporated 
under one foundation document, and each was 
housed in its own building within an enclosure. This 
did not preclude the foundation of hospitals, etc., as 
separate institutions, as in 7th/13th century Anatolia. 
The early grouping of a Aiilliyye was often due to 
the contours of hillsides or the irregularities of the 
site donated, as with the royal foundations at Bursa 
in the 8th/r4th centuries. In the late 9th/r5th century, 
the great ordered Aiilliyyes of the Ottoman dynasty 
were founded, in particular those of Bayazid II at 
Amasya and Edirne, the latter devoted to all aspects 
of medicine including the training of students. While 
each element of the foundation was separate, the 
buildings, their courts and parterres were conceived 
as an architectural whole. 

The greatest of these Aiilliyyes were built in Istan- 
bul by Mehemmed I Fatih and Silayman I (Kanani), 
The latter incorporated seven madrasas, four for each 
of the Sunni law schools, a preparatory college and 
one for studying the Hadith and a medical school. 
Besides these with their courts, latrines and two 
houses for teachers or mudarristin there was a school 
for boys, a chantry, a hostel with stables, a bath or 
hammam, the mausoleum of the sultan and that of 
his consort in a cemetery, rooms for mosque servants 
over gateways, a large kitchen and refectory with 
store-rooms attached, a wrestling ground, and in the 
vaults supporting the vast platform on which these 
many buildings were erected, there were ironsmiths, 
cafés, button shops and other workshops. The one 
pavilion lacking was the usual royal kasr with 
access to the maksira or royal lodge (khiinkdr 
mahfili). 

Each and all of the charitable services had to be 
staffed, and detailed foundation documents regulated 
every duty, item of diet or salary. Besides the ad- 
ministrative officers who came under the chief 
eunuch in the department of the harem at Topkap! 
Sarayl, there were religious officers and teachers, 
porters, chanters, grave diggers, servants responsible 
for maintenance, including the polishing of court- 
yards and window grilles, cooks, scullions, plumbers, 
lamp-lighters, a guard against the theft of oil for 
lamps, carpenters, masons and tilers responsible for 
the lead sheets covering well over 500 domes. The 
kitchens coped with the feeding of this company, as 
well as the students and travellers and the poor; 
the scraps were given to the dogs. All these services 
required a considerable supply of water, and the 
cost of laying pipes and rebuilding aqueducts ex- 
ceeded that of building the foundation. The initial 
building costs and the endowment needed to maintain 
so vast a foundation were raised by public sub- 
scription, including the gift of various properties, 
ranging from entire estates to a mill or one cottage. 
The donors ranged from the ruler, who might assign 


the revenues of a part of the realm through office 
holders of greater and lesser rank, to the common 
people. 
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H. Kunter, Tiirk vaksflar ve vakfiyeleri, and 

A.S, Unver, Fatih htilliyesine ait diger muhim bir 

vesika, and in No. ii, Ankara 1942, F, Képriilii 

published L'institution du vakouf, and S. Yalta- 
kaya, Kara Ahmed Pasa vakfiyesi. Other recent 
works have been M. T, Gékbilgin, XV.-XVIJ, 
astrlarda Edirne ve Pasa ltvast: takiflar, miilkler, 
mukataalar, Istanbul 1952; S. Eyice, Gebse‘de 

Mustafa Pasa killiyesi, in Bilge, x (120), Istanbul, 

March 1957; T. Oz. Istanbul camileri, Ankara 

1962-5; M. Akok, Kayseri Huand mimart kiilliye- 

sinin rolovesi, in Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi, xvijt, 

Ankara 1967. See also the article Waxr in El’, 

(G. Goopwis) 

KUL-OGHLU (rt.) “son of a slave", in Ottoman 
usage, more specifically the son of a Janissary, 
admitted to the pay-roll of the corps; for further 
information see vER1 Cert. 

In the period of Turkish domination in Algeria 
and Tunisia, the word kulughli/kulughli and, with 
dissimilation, Aurughli/kurughli (pl. bulughlan/ku- 
lughlin, kurughldn/hurughlinfkraghel; French kou- 
lougli and variants) denoted those elements of the 
population resulting from marriages of Turks with 
local women, They were fairly numerous at Tunis, 
Algiers and Tlemcen, and in the towns which had 
Turkish garrisons, such as Médea, Mostaganem, etc. 
In Algeria, they lived in special quarters, and were 
rather looked down upon by the urban population 
(hadar), who would not give them willingly their 
daughters in marriage. The rules of the odjak (q.v.] 
did not allow them to rise to higher levels, and they 
often endured harassment from the authorities, A 
considerable number of them also became mingled 
with the rural population and took up agriculture, 
especially in Tunisia. After the conquest, those who 
lived in Algeria were the target for hostility from 
the tribes, and many of them enrolled in the locally- 
recruited bodies of troops. They subsequently be- 
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came merged within the general urban or rural 
populations. (Ep,) 

KULOGHLU, Turkish folk poet of the r1th/ 
17th century, Hardly anything is known about his 
life. He seems to have belonged to the Janissary 
corps and to have flourished during the reigns of 
‘Othman II, Mustafa I, Murad IV and Ibrahim, and 
to have found particular favour at the court of 
Murad IV. A contemporary of Kul Mustafa and 
Katibi, he was at his best in lyric and epic poems, 
the best known of which is his elegy for Murad IV. 
His poems, scattered in most of the 17th and r8th 
century anthologies of folk poets (djénks), have been 
collected and published by Sadettin Nizhet Ergun. 

Bibliography: Sadettin Nizhet Ergun, Ku- 
foglu, Istanbul 1934; M. Fuad Kopriili, Tirk 
saz sairleri, ii, Istanbul 1962. (Fanir lz) 
KULIHOM bs. ‘IYAD a.-KUSHAYRI, Kaysi 

notable (see xays] whom the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik sent to the Maghrib, 
in Djumada II 123/April-May 741, to avenge the 
bloody defeat which the Berbers, commanded 
by the successor of Maysara [g.v.], Khalid b, Hamid/ 
Humayd al-Zan&ti, had inflicted on the Arabs in 
the “battle of the nobles” (ghazwat al-ashrdf). 
Kulthdm left at the head of an army of 30,000 
men, to which there were added contingents raised 
along the way, and he joined up with Habib b. Abi 
“Ubayda al-Fihri, the former companion of Misa 
b. Nusayr [g.v.], who was endeavouring to halt 
the progress of the Sufri Kharidjites near Tlemcen. 
The clumsy conduct of the Syrian army and the 
arrogant attitude of the commander of the vanguard, 
Baldj b. Bishr {g.v.], who was Kulthim’s nephew, 
towards Habib hampered the conduct of operations, 
Khalid al-Zanati, after retiring before the Arabs, 
gave battle to them near the Wadi Sabi (Oued 
Sebou). Ignoring Habib’s sensible advice, Kulthim 
sent to the front Baldj’s cavalry, which succeeded 
after great efforts in piercing the Berber lines, but 
the latter reformed behind them and overwhelmed 
by their mass the caliphal troops which had taken 
up battle order too late. Habib and the other chiefs 
were killed. 

Kulthiim fought with the greatest bravery, reciting 
verses of the Kur’an to encourage the others, but 
finally he fell. One-third of the army was killed and a 
third taken prisoners (Dhu "I-Hidjdja 123/Oct.-Nov. 
741). Baldj's cavalry's only hope was to take refuge 
in Ceuta, whence after much suffering they were 
able to cross to Spain. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamhara, 
Tab. 105, Register, ii, 373; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Conquéle de l'Afrique du Nord et de l'Espagne?, 
ed. and tr. A. Gateau, Algiers 1947, index; Ibn 
Khaldin, Kitdd al-‘Ibar, vi, 111, 119 (Histoire des 
Berbéres, de Slane, i, 227, 238-9); Histoire de 
VAfrique et de la Sicile, ed, and tr. Desvergers, 
11-13 text, 36-8, tr.; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, i, 41-3; 
Tbn al-Kutiyya, Ta°rikh I/titah al-Andalus, Madrid 
1868, 14-15; Baladhurl, Futdh al-buldén, 229-32; 
Akhbar madjmi‘a, 32-5; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Cairo, v, 117; Ibn Taghribirdt, al-Nudjam al- 
sahira, i, 321; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 12; Ibn Abi 
Dinar al-Kayrawanl, Kitab al-Mwnis, 39; Dozy, 
Hist. des Musulmans d’ Espagne, i, 345-8; Fournel, 
Les Berbers, i, 291-6; Mercier, Histoire de VA frique 
Septentrionale, i, 231-2; A. Gateau, in Rev. Tuni- 
Stenne, xxxviii-xl (1939), 205 ff.; E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 44-5. (R. Basset) 
KULUMRIYA, the name given by the Arabs to 

the town of Coimbra, on the right bank of the 
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Mondego River in central Portugal. The town still 
has some ruins from the Roman period, and was 
originally called Aeminium; but it took over the 
name of another important Roman town, Conim- 
briga, which lay 18 km. to the south and had been 
devastated and depopulated during the barbarian 
invasions. The episcopal see of Conimbriga was 
transferred to Aeminium in ca. 580-9, and the change 
of name took place towards the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. Although the usual Arabic form was 
Kulumriya, {bn al-Kitiyya (4th/roth century) has 
that of Kulunbiriya ([ftitéh, 200). The occupying of 
the town is attributed to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Masa b. 
Nusayr, governor of al-Andalus 95-7/714-16. His 
lands, like those of Santarém to the south, appear 
to have been omitted from the conqueror’s division 
of the territories, probably because of a treaty (cf. 
Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 201-2). 

The Arab geographers give descriptions of Kulum- 
riya. Al-Rizi states that it was an ancient town, 
well-fortified and with fertile surrounding estates 
where there were cornfields, olive groves and gardens, 
Al-Idrisi (5348/1154) says that the walls had three 
gates (one of which still exists, with the name of 
almedina}, and mentions the mills along the Mondego 
vineyards and gardens and also the force of Christians 
living there. Al-Himyari repeats this information, and 
Yakit gives a brief notice of the town. 

Coimbra may have been the central town of a 
kira or territorial district during its Islamic period. 
This last was very disturbed, for the town was 
coveted by the Christians who set afoot the Recon- 
quista [see AL-ANDALUS and BURTUKAL]. In 264/878 
the town was taken by Count Hermenegildo in 
Alfonso III's name, but al-Mansir recaptured it in 
377/987 after having briefly occupied it two years 
previously. It was finally conquered by Ferdinand I 
in 456/1064 after a six-months’ siege. He created the 
Mozarab Sisnandus Davidiz governor as a reward 
for his role here. The Coimbra district was one of the 
Mozarabs’ most lively centres; as well as the facts 
described in e.g. the works of Gomez-Moreno and 
[. de Las Cagigas, P. da Cunha Serra (Contribuigdo, 
35-6 and map IL) has emphasised the role of the 
town's Mozarabs in the peopling of northern Portugal 
during the Reconguista, The presence of the Muslims 
in the area has left many traces, as its toponomy 
shows. From the roth century onwards, Christian 
documents make a very clear distinction between 
what was in the almedina (the walled town and 
citadel) and what was in the arrabalde (< rabad) 
outside the walls at that time. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, La ‘Des- 
cription de l’Espagne” d'Ahmad al-Rasi, in al- 
And., xviii (1953), 89; idem, La Péninsule Ibérique 
an Moyen-Age, Leiden 1938, text 164, Fr. tr. 197; 
idem, Hist. Esp. mus., i-iii, indices; Historia de la 
conquista de Espatia de Abenalcotia el Cordobés 
(vol, ii of the Coleccion de obras arabigas de historia 
y geografia que publica la Real Acddemia de la 
Historia), Madrid 1868 and 1926; Idrisi, Maghrib, 
text, 183, Fr. tr., 222; Paulo Meréa, Sobre as 
antigas instituicdes Coimbras, in Arquivo Coimbrdo, 
xix-xx, Coimbra 1964; Pedro Cunha Serra, Con- 
tribuigdo topo-antroponimica para o estuto do 
povoamento do Noroeste Peninsular, Lisbon 1967. 

(A. Dras Fartnwa) 

AL-KULZUM, an ancient town and seaport 
on the Red Sea (A. Bahr al-Kulsum [g.v.), Bahr 
al-Hind or Bahr al-Habasha), now administratively 
in the province (muhdfaga) of al-Suways. It appears 
to have been a fort as well as a town, and was, 
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perhaps, the spot where the troops destined to guard 
the sluices of the canal were stationed. It was called 
Castrum by Hierocles and Epiphanius; and xAvopa 
(Clysma), or xAetoue is first mentioned by Lucian. 
Kulzum is a corruption of the Greek name xAvaua 
(in both Arabic and Greek almost always without 
the article; the Greek refers to the “'sluice’’ at the 
mouth of the canal, which led from the Nile to the 
Red Sea). This canal, begun by Pharaoh Necho and 
finished by Darius of Persia, was later restored by 
Ptolemy IJ Philadelphos and by Trajan. In the 
Muslim period, when the construction of the canal 
was wrongly ascribed to Hadrian, labour was re- 
peatedly spent on it. 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab in 23/643-4 for example had 
it repaired to facilitate the transport of corn for 
Mecca from al-Fust4t to the Read Sea; it was called 
after him Khalidj Amir al-Mwminin. According to 
Abii Salib, its mouth was at al-Kulzum, according 
to al-Mas‘fidi and others (more accurately) at Dhwnb 
(sic; dhanab?) al-Timsak, one mile from the town, 
where the Meccan pilgrims from Egypt crossed the 
canal by a large bridge. The caliph al-Mansir in 
158/775 had it partly filled in, fearing an attack from 
his uncle Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, who had rebelled 
against him in Medina, so that in Abi Salih’s time it 
ended at al-Sadir at the entrance to the Wadi 
Tumilat, New but fruitless attempts to make it 
navigable again were made by the caliph Harin 
al-Rashid, who is said to have abandoned the at- 
tempt out of fear of the Greeks. Henceforth the 
bulk of its water flowed into the Birkat al-Djubb 
till it was completely filled in (899) for sanitary 
reasons. 

The town of al-Kulzum owed its importance 
mainly to this canal, for according to the descriptions 
of the Arab geographers, it was a desolate and miser- 
able site without water and vegetation; neither trees 
nor fruits could flourish there. However, it was 
useful as a source of salt which was transported to 
various parts of Egypt and Syria for sale, and al- 
Baghdadi reports that quarries for red flint were 
operated in its vicinity. In antiquity and in the early 
Muslim period its main importance was as a point of 
departure for shipping on the Red Sea, which con- 
sequently came to be most commonly known to the 
Arabs as Bahr al-Kulzum. The corn ships of al- 
Fustt after they had passed the canal sailed from 
here to al-Djar and Djidda. Of the Jewish merchants 
called al-Radhaniyya, Ibn Khurradadhbih says that 
they came from the lands of the Franks to al- 
Farama’; thence they carried their wares 35 farsakhs 
on camels to al-Kulzum, where they were loaded 
on ships which sailed to India and China, According 
to the same geographer, al-Kulzum with al-Tir 
and Ayla formed a district of Egypt. 

The country round al-Kulzum was inhabited at 
an early date by Arabs, They are already mentioned 
in the Acta of the hermit Sisoes (Coptic: apa Djidjéi). 
Sisoes was one of the three Coptic martyrs (the other 
two being ‘Itanas and Pidjimi) whose place of burial 
is known to have been in al-Kulzum. For seventy 
years the anchorite Yibanna al-Kasir (John Kolobos, 
died ca. A.D. 409) lived in a cave which he had dug 
himself in the nearby Djabal Antw4n, and was buried 
beside the graves of the three martyrs. Djabal Antwan 
was so named after St. Antony who went into retreat 
there from the importunities of the secular world. 
In the History of John Kolobos, Kulziim (sic) appears 
for the first time in the Arabic Synaxarium as the 
name of the ancient Clysma. 

When under the last ‘Abbasid governor in Egypt, 


‘Anbasa b. Ishak, the Budja or Bedja [¢.v.] rebelled 
in Nubia, invaded the Sa‘id or Upper Egypt and laid 
waste many towns, al-Mutawakkil sent against them 
an army under Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummtf 
which went from Kis (g.v.] straight through the 
desert to the emerald mines, while seven ships with 
stores sailed from al-Kulzum to Sanga near ‘Aydhab 
and provided the victorious army from there with 
the necessary supplies. 

In the autumn of 361/971, the Karmatian leader 
Hasan b. Ahmad on his campaign against the 
Fatimid Djawhar took the towns of al-Kulzum, al- 
Farama?, and Tinnis; after his defeat before Cairo 
(3 Rabi* I 361/24 December 971), he retired under 
cover of night via al-Kulzum to Arabia. 

Reynald de Chatillon at the beginning of his naval 
expedition against the holy cities in the winter of 
5758/1182-3 sent two ships from Aden, which were to 
watch the citadel of al-Kulzum and prevent the 
garrison from procuring water, But soon afterwards 
the Hadjib Husam al-Din Lulu? built a fleet by 
order of Salah al-Din’s brother al-Malik al-‘Adil, in 
al-Kulzum, which sailed for ‘Aydhdb and put a 
sudden end to the desperate enterprise. When al- 
Dimashki includes al-Kulzum among the lands under 
al-Karak, this is perhaps a memory of these events 
of a century before. 

In the time of al-IdrisI, YakGt and al-Dimaghkl!, 
al-Kulzum was already a deserted town. Al-Makrizi 
found among old documents in the palace of Cairo 
accounts of the expenditure on the civil and military 
administration of the town and district and con- 
cluded from them that it must once have been most 
flourishing. He quotes al-Kuda‘l as saying that the 
town was already ruinous in his day, and this pre- 
sumably included the fortress (Kal‘at al-Kulzum) 
mentioned in several accounts. According to al- 
Idrisi, the Bedouins had occupied and plundered it. 
The only water-supply he knew of in the vicinity 
was the well at al-Suways, which yielded only a 
scanty supply of brackish water. Al-Mukaddasi 
(4th/roth century) already mentions al-Suways (i.e. 
Suez), which gradually took the place of al-Kulzum, 
a mile from it. 

The name of al-Kulzum is still given to some 
heights to the north of Suez, Kém al-Kulzum. 
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(E. Hontcmann - [R. Y. Esten]) 
KUM (Ar. Kumm, current Persian pronunciation 
Ghom rather than Kum), a city of central Iran 
(Media in ancient times, later Djibal or ‘Irak-i 
adjam) situated in lat. 34°38’ N. and long. 50°58" 
E., 150 km. to the south of Tehran. It is the capital 
of a shdhristan of the Central Province (Ustan-i 
markaszi) and the ninth city of Iran, with a popula- 
tion of 246,873 in 1976. Situated on the great north- 
west/south-east axis, which follows the foothills of 
the central Iranian range and skirts the fold of the 
Zagros, it lies at the junction of all the road and rail 
routes linking southern Iran with Tehran. 


Geographical setting. 

With a complex geological history (entirely post- 
Cretaceous terrain; late formation of mountains 
linked to volcanic activity; marine development of 
the site of Kum in the Oligo-Miocene period), the 
region is characterised by its uneven relief. As 
elsewhere in central Iran, the natural environment 
bears the marks of aridity and of the features as- 
sociated with an inland continental setting (steppe 
vegetation, saline earth; see M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 
5 ff.). To the south, the mountainous region of 
Kuhistan contains half-a-dozen peaks whose south- 
western elevation exceeds 3,000 m. Towards the 
north-west, other mountains separate Kuhistan from 
another dense range exceeding 3,000 m. in altitude 
in the region of Tafrish. The valley of the river Kum 
(Anarbar in antiquity) constitutes a pass crossing the 
mountainous region of the south. It clears the final 
barrier of the mountains through a broad gap and 
spreads a thick deposit of sediment on the plain 
where the city of Kum is situated. To the north-east, 
the plain is barred by hill-ranges of only moderate 
elevation (1,000 m.), dominated to the west by the 
Kih-i Namak (Mountain of Salt); distorted in shape 
and dangerous of access, it has given rise to a whole 
cycle of legends (see Bazin, op. laud., 8, n, 4). Further 
to the north, the relief rises, dominating the low-lying 
areas which are divided unequally between dasht and 
kawir. Rivers of most irregular current flow into the 
basin of Hawd-i Sultan and the vast salt lake (dar yd-i 
namak) of Masila. Although meteorological data are 
incomplete, the temperatures are characterised by 
strong daily and annual fluctuations, and a high 
general average (18°4° over the period 1958-68, as 
calculated by M. Bazin, of. laud., 13; the pioneering 
work of A. H. Adle, Ab u hawa-yi Ivén, Tehran 
1339, 77, gives an average of 18°5°). The winter is 
not very cold, and the temperature in summer fre- 
quently exceeds 40°. Rainfall is sparse everywhere 
(less than 200 mm. below 1,500 m.) and very irregular. 
Prolonged droughts can be disastrous (there have 
been instances in 1869-72 and more recently in 
1960-6), The strength of the river-currents is also 
most irregular and there are often catastrophic floods 
(Bazin, op. laud., 14 ff.; Bémont, 180). The soil is in 
general unfavourable to agriculture, and the natural 
vegetation is very poor. 


Socio-economic setting. 
This hostile natural environment is inhabited by a 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


population of great ethnic and linguistic diversity. 
Since the beginning of the 2nd/8th century, a number 
of significant Arab elements have been added to the 
original Persian nucleus. Among the groups of foreign 
origin are the Khaladj [q.v.], who speak an archaic 
oriental Turkish and who arrived in the area at a 
very early stage (between the r1th and the 14th 
centuries). They have given their name to the moun- 
tains of Khaladjistan, to the east of Kum, the region 
where they are settled. There are considerable con- 
trasts in the demographic evolution of this rural 
environment, where the density of population is 
generally below five inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre and where, in contrast to other regions of 
central Iran, the larger villages are mostly situated 
at high altitudes (Bazin, op. jaud., 23 ff.). 

Agriculture depends primarily on irrigation by the 
traditional utilisation of water-courses (barrages, 
diversion channels) and of underground reserves 
(kandts {g.v.]) as well as on modern techniques of 
developing fertility through wells of varying depths. 
The sharing of water among those exploiting it has 
given rise to a system of minute division which, in 
contrast to the practice elsewhere in Iran, operates 
without any particular supervision (Bazin, op. laud., 
39). In spite of the introduction of some modern 
methods of exploitation, agricultural techniques and 
systems are still archaic. Cereals (wheat, barley) give 
a rather mediocre yield, Summer crops (cotton, 
market-garden products including various kinds of 
melon and water-melon, pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
apricots, almonds, more recently opium, etc.) are 
mostly grown for sale. In general, agricultural produc- 
tion is inferior (Bazin, op. cit., 40 ff.). In contrast to 
the situation prevailing elsewhere in Iran, before the 
implementation of land reform the bulk of the land 
belonged to urban middle class landlords and to 
peasant smallholders. The crown properties (khdlisa 
{g.v.]) which existed in the Kadjir period were no 
longer represented in the region (Bazin, op. laud., 
55). The wakf estates gifted to the sanctuary of 
Fatima al-Ma‘sima continue to be decidedly less 
important than those of the sanctuary of Imam Rida 
at Mashhad (Bazin, op. cit.); for a comparison, see 
Fisher, 70, and on Mashhad, N, Hakami, Le vag/ 
d'un licu saint en Iran-Mashad, Mémoire de |'EPHE, 
Section vi, Paris 1975, 22 ff.). Traditional forms of 
ownership, exploitation and the sharing of crops are 
now being modified by the gradual implementation 
of land reform; a number of successful co-operatives 
have been created (Bazin, op. cit., 57 ff.). 

The relatively meagre agricultural yields are 
supplemented by ancillary activities: peasants and 
numerous nomadic and semi-nomadic groups practise 
stock-breeding (cattle, sheep, goats, camels); the 
crafts formerly practised (see below) have been 
replaced by the manufacture of carpets, introduced, 
at least as far as quality products are concerned, by 
merchants of Kasha4n in the nineteen-thirties (Bazin, 
op. laud., 64 ff.; idem, Qom, ville de pélerinage, 105 ff.; 
idem, Le travail du tapis dans la région de Qom). 
Numerous factors (including the religious and social 
conservatism of the population) have hindered the 
industrial development of the town and of the region, 
in spite of the discovery and exploitation of petroleum 
and natural gas in the folds of the Alburz and of 
Sarddja (for a bibliography relating to the industry 
of the region: textiles, building materials, ceramics, 
flour-mills, petroleum, natural gas, etc., see M. Bazin, 
Qom, ville de pélerinage, 109 ff.). The influence of 
Kum over the region has been to some extent artifi- 
cially diminished to the advantage of the surrounding 
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shahristans, especially those of Kashan and Tafrish, 
the latter being a recent creation (ibid., 124 ff.). In 
spite of the potential richness of the soil and at- 
tempts at modernisation, crop yields and the standard 
of living continue to be rather poor (M. Bazin, La vie 
rurale, 79 ff.; idem, with regard to nutrition, in 
Studia Iranica, ii [1973], 243-53). 


Historical evolution. 


Numerous signs testify to the occupation of the site 
of Kum in ancient times (M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 
25 ff.). The remains of dahdr taks of the Sasanid 
period are still visible in the region (A. Godard, L’art 
de UIran, Paris 1962, 232 ff.; M.Siroux, Le site 
ad’ Atesh-Kouh pres de Delidjan, in Syria, xliv (1967), 
53-71). Excavations on the site of one of these, the 
Kal‘a-yi Dukhtar, very close to Kum, have brought 
to light fragments of pottery of the type associated 
with Sialk Il and III (5th and 4th millenia B.C.): 
see M. Siroux, Le Kal%t Dukhtar de Kumm, in 
Athar-e Iran, iii, (1938), 123-20; R. Ghirshman, 
Fouilles de Siatk, Paris 1938, i, 91; L. Vanden Berghe, 
Archéologie de U'Iran ancien, Leiden 1959, 125. 
Similar remains have been discovered in Khaladijistan 
(see M. Bahrami, in Amuzish wa parwarish, x/4 
[1940], 31-8). Two Seleucid columns are still to be 
found near Dilidjin (A. Godard, op. laud., 149, 153, 
164, and plate 88). 

Kum is included among the ktiras of Djibal (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 20). Ibn al-Fakih (209 ff.) and other 
Arabic sources mention Sasinid Kum in various con- 
texts (see Fakihi, Ta?rikh-i madhhab-i Kum, 54 ff.). 
According to the Ta*rikh-i Kum, 24, Alexander the 
Great destroyed Kum, and it was the Sasanid 
Kubad I (488-531) who restored its prosperity and 
gave it administrative independence from Isfahan. 
Many of the rustdks of Kum mentioned in the 
Ta?rikh-i Kum bear Iranian names, some of which 
are still in use today. A version of a Pahlavi text 
draws attention to the merits of the saffron of Kum 
(see J. M. Unvala, The Pahlavi text ‘King Husraw 
and his boy”, Paris 1924, 44, following al-Tha‘alibi). 
In the Shah-nama of Firdawsi, Kum is included 
among the towns belonging to the Pishdddiydn and 
Kayanid kings (Fakthi, 55, etc.). 

But in spite of the archaeological remains and the 
literary allusions to Kum in the ancient texts, as in 
the case of Kashan, with which it is often associated 
(Kum and Kashan together are said to have supplied 
20,000 horsemen to the Sasdnid army at al-Kadis- 
iyya: see Fakihi, 56, following Ibn A‘tham al-Kifi), 
virtually nothing is known of the pre-Islamic town. 
According to the majority of Arabic sources (which 
often contain internal contradictions), the town was 
an Islamic foundation, According to the Ta’rikh-i 
Kum, the Ash‘ari Arabs of Kilfa, persecuted for their 
Shi beliefs, came and established themselves in the 
region (where they were probably received by co- 
religionists), in 94/712-13, protected it from attacks 
by the Daylamis, and ultimately built a wall around 
seven of the forty villages of the plain (240 ff.; on 
the non-Ash‘ari Arabs who established themselves 
at Kum, see Fakihi, 43 ff.). This conglomeration 
presumably took its name from that of one of these 
villages, Kumidin. But the author of the Ta?rikh-i 
Kwm follows al-BarkI in preferring to derive the 
name Kum from kima, a kind of hut, possibly the 
origin of Kumamaydan, which could have been 
contracted into Kimaydan/Kumidan (25; Houton- 
Schindler, 59). A derivation from Godman, pro- 
nounced Goman, is suggested by R. N. Frye (The 
golden age of Persia, London 1975, 11). Other fanciful 





etymologies (generally based on the Arabic impera- 
tive kum “rise up!"’) have also been proposed (see 
for example, Houtum-Schindler, 59 ff.). There are 
also numerous Shi kadiths extolling the virtues of 
Kum as a place of refuge for believers etc. (Ta?rikh-i 
Kum, go ff.; Fakihi, 75, 83 ff.); this latter attribute 
earned it in the course of time numerous honorific 
titles such as Dir al-Mu’minin, Dar al-‘Ibdda, Dar 


al-Muwabhidin, Dar al-‘Ilm, Khak Faradj etc. 
(Fakihi, 14). 
This region, with its strong undercurrent of 


religious feeling (including Jewish and Christian 
associations; see Monneret de Villard, Le leggende 
orientali sui magi evangelici, Vatican 1952, 84 ff.) 
became one of the first bastions of Shi‘ism (on the 
Shi and non-Shi¥ groups at Kum, see Fakihi, 
308 ff.). The Zoroastrian community, whose chief, 
Yazdanfadhar, had in an earlier period assisted the 
Ash‘ari Arabs to settle in the region, was ultimately 
eliminated (sometimes brutally) or Islamised; it has 
been observed, however, that Zoroastrian fire-temples 
continued to be in use in the area until the 3rd/oth 
century, and perhaps even later (Monneret de Villard, 
139). From the start, the inhabitants of Kum had a 
reputation for rebelliousness, for resistance to Sunni 
governors and to the payment of the levy (for the 
collection of taxes by force under H4riin al-Rashid; 
the destruction of the city’s fortifications at the 
orders of al-Ma’miin, who more than tripled the al- 
ready excessive rate of kharddj exacted from the 
Kumis; and a further punitive expedition ending in 
massacre in the reign of al-Mu‘tazz, see Schwarz, 
562). By contrast, a Shi‘i governor was accorded such 
co-operation that he was recalled by the caliph 
(Fisher, 56). Also to be noted are the conflicts be- 
tween the people of Kum and the people of Isfahan, 
who were fanatical Sunni (Fakiht, 222). 

In the 3rd/oth century, the principal settlement 
was Manidjin, one of the original ‘seven villages” 
or ‘seven fortresses’ (Fakihi, 13, 58 ff.), In the 
4th/roth century, Kum was described as a prosperous 
city, fortified with a rampart, with fields well- 
irrigated by means of canals, dams and pumping 
apparatus. The majority of the population was 
Shi, ethnically Arab but Persian-speaking (Ibn 
Hawkal, K. Sarat al-ard, ed. Kramers, 370). There 
were frequent disputes between Kum and settle- 
ments lying up-stream (Taymara/Gulpiygan and 
Anar/Mahallat) regarding the distribution of the 
waters of the Anarbar. The flooding of this river was 
sometimes catastrophic (notably in 292/904-5, 1634, 
1670, 1881, 1893: see Houtum-Schindler, 6s ff.; 
M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 33 ff.). With its many ‘w/ama? 
(tradition tells of seventeen /abi‘in and of hundreds 
of Ash‘ari ruwat (see Fakihi, 37 ff.; in the 3rd/oth 
century there were two hundred and sixty-six ShiT 
Sulama? and fourteen Sunni ‘ulamda?, ibid., 309) and 
especially the family of the famous Shaykh Sadik 
(Muhammad b, ‘Ali b. Babiya), Kum could boast of 
having preceeded Nadjaf as a great theological 
centre. 

The prosperity of the city seems to have begun 
with its administrative independence from Isfahan 
in 189/804-5. In 201/816-17, Fatima al-Ma‘sima went 
to visit her brother, the Eighth Imam, ‘All b. Masa 
al-Rida, at Tis. She fell ill at Sdwa (a Sunni town) 
and asked to be taken to Kum, where she died and 
was buried. Besides the town’s reputation as a centre 
of theological education, it was this event which 
contributed most to its fame. The town expanded 
progressively from north-east to south-west in the 
direction of the tomb of Fatima, which ultimately 
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became its centre (Fakihi, 94 ff.). Patronised by the 
Boyids (Fakih!, 127 ff.), Kum was renowed in the 
Saldjik period for its madrasas, for the sanctuary of 
Fatima (visited by Sunnis as well as Shi‘is), for its 
religious foundations, and also for its administrators 
and viziers (see J. Calmard, in Le monde iranien et 
UIslam, Paris-Geneva 1971, i, 58 ff.) as well as for 
its many ‘ulamdé? and scholars, known by the nisbas 
of Kumi, Barki, Baravistani, Tabrisi (from Tabris/ 
Tafrish), etc. At the time of the Mongol conquest in 
621/1224, its inhabitants were massacred, possibly at 
the instigation of the Sunnis (see Fakihi, 223). Hamd 
Allih Mustawfl described the town as being mostly 
in ruins in the 8th/14th century. It seems, however, 
that there was an attempt at reviving the region 
under the Tikhans, as evidenced by some important 
hydraulic constructions: the weighted dam at Sawa 
(end of the 13th century) and the vaulted dam at 
Kebar, 25 km. to the south of Kum (see H. Goblot, 
Kébar en Iran, sans doute le plus ancien des barrages- 
voites (1300 environ), in Science Progrés (La Nature), 
Paris, February 1965, 50-6; the same, in Arts et 
Manufactures, Paris, June 1965, 43-9, April 1973, 
15-20). Although travellers have drawn attention to 
the massacre perpetrated by Timir, it seems that 
the Timirids showed respect and favour to this holy 
city (we may note the mosque of Gawhar-Shad, wife 
of Shah-Rukh, near the mausoleum of Fatima, and 
the fact that the sultan Muhammad, son of Baysun- 
ghur, chose Kum as his capital in 846/1442: see 
Fakihi, 144-7). It was in any case from the gth/14th 
century onwards that the town began to enjoy 
definite royal patronage. The Turkoman sultans 
Djahin-Shah, Uzun Hasan, Ya‘kab, Murad and 
Alvand used it as a kind of winter capital for hunting, 
and this tradition was continued under the earlier 
Safawids, Isma%l I and Tahmasp I (Fisher, 56 ff.; 
Fakihi, 147 ff.; on the farmdns, Turkomans charged 
with the appointment of an official (mutawalli of 
the sanctuary and nagid of the sayyids), see Mudarrisi 
Tabatabai, in Farhang-i Jran-zamin, xix/1-4, 118-35). 
But it was above ail the result of the religious 
policy of Shah ‘Abbas I—consisting in attracting 
pilgrims to the Shi shrines of Iran (Mashhad and 
Kum) rather than to those of “Irak, then controlled 
by the Ottomans—which endowed Kum with an 
unprecedented glamour. The sanctuary was em- 
bellished, and two of its four sakns were transformed 
into a madrasa with a hostel for pilgrims, Many 
Sulama@ came to Kum to study, men such as Mulla 
Muhsin Fayd, Mulla ‘Abd al-Razzak Lahidji, Mulla 
Sadra Shirazi, Kadi Said Kumi, etc. (Fisher, 57). 
Traditions extolling the sanctity of the soil of Kum 
became current, and to the hundreds of tombs of 
Im4m-z4das (at the time Amin Ahmad Razi counted 
444 of them) were added the tombs of thousands of 
the faithful. The descendants of Shah ‘Abbas I 
were buried there, as were thirty-one other princes 
(M. Bazin, Qom, ville de pélerinage, 84). No other 
Iranian city has such a vast number of tombs of 
‘ulama?, of distinguished people or of simple be- 
lievers, and the cemeteries extend over an enormous 
area. 
In the 17th century, travellers described at 
length the merits of the town’s craft-products 
(rapier and sabre blades, silks, cottons, glass, por- 
celain, porous white ceramics, etc.; see Bazin, 
Qom, 105). But at the same time it was a kind of 
land of exile for deposed aristocrats (Fakthi, 151), 
and insolvent debtors took refuge in the sanctuary 
(Gemelli Careri, ii, 74-5). Money was coined at 
Kum in the 3rd/oth and 4th/roth centuries, and it 


appears that the Safawids and the Kadjirs sought 
to re-establish this tradition (Houtum-Schindler, 73; 
Fakihi, 39, 152 ff.). 

After the terrible depression of the r8th century 
(pillage by the Afghans, massacres perpetrated by 
Ibrahim Khan, brother of Nadir Shih and by an 
Uzbek governor in the service of this sovereign: 
Fakihi, 224 ff.), the practice of building royal mon- 
uments was revived by the Kadjirs. The shrine of 
Fatima built by ‘Abbas I was embellished by Fath 
‘All Shah who also built a madrasa, The vast “new 
court” (sahn-i djadid) was constructed by Amin al- 
Sultan, vizier of Nasir al-Din Shah, in 1883. Around 
the “old court" (sahn-i ‘atik) stand an octagonal 
monument containing the tombs of senior Kadjar 
dignitaries (Fath ‘Ali Shah, Muhammad Sh4h, his 
wife Mahd-i Awliyd, etc.) and the sanctuary library 
(1,000 manuscripts and 8,800 volumes) which also 
contains a museum. The Masdjid-i A‘zam, con- 
structed on the orders of the Ayat Allah Burddjirdi 
(d. 1961), stands to the west of the sanctuary which 
includes other monuments (for a plan of the sanctu- 
ary, see Bazin, Qom, 91; Fisher, 58; a history of the 
monuments, including a description of their con- 
temporary state, with plans and illustrations of in- 
scriptions, documents, etc., is supplied by Mudarrisi 
Tabataba’i, Turbat-i pakan, 2 vols., Kum 2535/ 
1976). The city-sanctuary today (1976) comprises 
fourteen large traditional madrasas, supervised by 
the Ayat Allahs, four modern schools (Fisher, 23) 
as well as numerous private libraries, the most 
important being that of the Ayat Allah Mar‘ashi 
Nagjafi (70,000 volumes including 15,000 manu- 
scripts). After 1965, the sanctuary was administered 
by a mutawalli nominated by the Shah (Fisher, 66). 
The revenues of the sanctuary and the annual number 
of pilgrims (about a million in 1970) are poor in 
comparison with those of Mashhad (four and a half 
million, incliding tourists, in 1352/1973-4). Never- 
theless the spiritual role of Kum continues to be 
very important. Since 1340/1920, a modern Centre 
for Theological Education (Hawda-yi Silmi) has been 
established there (Fisher, 62 ff.), Three of the most 
eminent mardja‘-i ftaklid (Gulpaygini, Mar‘ashi 
Nadjafi, Shari‘at Madar) reside there (on the religious 
élite and the role of the mardja‘-i faklid, see Fisher, 
30 ff., and A. K. S, Lambton in Studia Islamica, xx 
[1964], 115-35). 

The demographic evolution of the town—which, 
in spite of mistakes on the part of travellers, may 
be more or less traced from the gth/rsth century 
onwards—contributes to an understanding of the 
vicissitudes that have affected it; 

20,000 houses in 1474 (Barbaro) 
2,000 earths in 1524 (Tenreiro) 
2,000 hearths in 1565 (Mestre Afonso) 
2,000 families in 1627 (Herbert) 
15,000 houses in 1673 (Chardin) 
50 houses (sic) in 1796 (Olivier) 
(each hearth, house or family should represent five 
to six persons), 

After 1850, the population fluctuated between 
20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants (with a drop to 14,000 
in 1874-5 on account of a famine; see A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton, Landlord and peasant, 153, n. 3) rising to 35,000 
in 1886-7. Since 1913 (30,000) the population has 
grown continuously (55,000 in 1937-8; 81,540 in 
1947-8; 96,499 in 1956; 134,292 in 1966; and 246,873 
in 1976). 

Under the Kadjars, Kum was a haven of refuge 
(bast-nishini) for political opponents of the régime. 
This opposition was particularly marked during the 
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events of the constitutional revolution of 1905-11. 
Under Rida Shah (1925-41), the opposition of certain 
Sulama? was also manifested in various ways (Fisher, 
62). There now exists a dichotomy between techno- 
cratic and religious power, and some influential 
Sulama@? of Kum have encouraged their disciples to 
rebel; examples are Kashani, under Musaddik, and 
Khumayni, who was arrested on the rsth of Khurdid 
(sth of June) 1963 and exiled to Turkey, then to 
‘Irak (see H. Algar, in Scholars, saints and Sufis, 
ed. N.R. Keddie, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1972, 
241 ff.); and riots involving “Muslim Marxists” 
on the 15th of Khurdad, 1975 (Fisher, 77 ff.). The 
troubles which convulsed the whole of Iran in 
1978 began in Kum between the 7th and oth of 
January 1978. In October 1978, Khumayni took 
refuge in France, at Neauphle-le-Chateau, whence 
he led the opposition which caused the Shah's 
departure from Iran. He returned to Tehran (1 Feb- 
ruary 1979) and thence to Kum (1 March 1979). He 
still represents the most radical Islamic tendency; a 
Steadfast though more moderate opposition had 
crystallised around other ‘ulamd, especially the 
mardja*-i taklid of Kum, Shari‘at Madari. 
Bibliography: On the Arab geographers, 
see Schwarz, Jran, 559-68 and index; Le Strange, 
209 ff.; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, 
456-60.—Persian sources: Ta’rikh-i Kum, ed. 
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‘Abd al-Djalil Kazwini Razi, Kitab al-Nakd, ed. 
Mubaddith, Tehran 1331 sh., 163 ff., 220, 643; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 67 (tr. 71); Amin 
Ahmad Ra&zi, Haft iklim, ed. Diawad Fadil, 
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Shah, called Madjmi‘a-yi Nasiri, is preserved in 
Tehran, Imperial Library, Office of State Docu- 
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Mirza Sayyid Mihdi, dated 1295/1878, is preserved 
in the Archives of the Secondary School of the 
Minister of Finances, Tehran (ms. no 725), 
Studies in Persian: Farhang-i Diughrafiy@i- 
yi Iran, ed. Razmira, Tehran i, 168-70; Irdnshahr 
(Encyclopédie iranienne), Tehran 1963, i, 81-2; 
Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, xix, xxii; Mudarrisi Taba- 
taba’i, Kitdb shindsi-i dthdr-i marbij bi Kum, 
Kum 1353 sh., on the sources and the studies in 
Arabic and in Persian relative to Kum, esp. the 
Ta*rikh-i Kum and its Persian tr. (10-43); studies 
from the Kadjar period such as the Tarikh-i ddr 
al-iman-i Kum, ed. Kum 1353 gu. (78-81), a 
Tadhkira-yi shu‘ard-yi mu‘dsirin-i ddr al-imin-i 
Kum (98-104), un Tarikh-i Kum (105-14), the 
Mukhtar al-bildd of Nasir al-Shari‘a, ed. Tehran 
1324 sh. (171 ff. 9; various Safar-ndma-yi Kum 
and some recent studies, esp. ‘All Asghar Fakthi, 
Ta’rikh-i madhhabia Kum, Kum 1350 sh., the 
first volume of a Ta*rikh-i djami*-i Kum in 5 vols. 
(197 ff.); ‘Abbas Fayd, Andjum- furdizén, Kum 
1322 gh.; idem, Gandjina-yi dthdr-i Kum, 2 vols. 
Kum 1349 sh.; idem, Kum wa ruhdniyyat and 
Diady-i furiizin (198 ff.); Rahnama-yi Kum 
(Publication of the Sanctuary), 1317 sh.; Kum-ra 
bighindsid (Publication of the Cultural Administra- 
tion), 1328 sh.; Muhammad Mukaddas-zada, 
Ridjdl-i Kum wa bahthi dar ta’rikh-i an, Tehran 
1335 sh.; Mudarrisi Tabataba, Kum dar karn-i 
nuhum-i hidjri, Kum 1350 sh. (199 ff.) etc.; idem, 


Turbat-i pakdn, 2 vols., Kum 2535/1976 (on the 
sources and studies, see i, 34-41); idem, Rahnama-yi 
djughrafiyd-yi tarikhi-yi Kum, Kum 2535/1976; 
idem, Khdndan-i Fathin, Kum 1352 sh.; Safi 
al-Din Muhammad Kuml, Khuldsat al-buldan, ed. 
Mudarris! Tabataba’?i, Kum n.d.; Nir al-Din 
‘All Kumi, Tadhkira-yi mashayikh-i Kum, ed. 
M. Tabataba’i, Kum 1353 sh. 
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Qom (Iran Central), in Bulletin de la Société Langue- 
docienne de Géographie (Montpellier 1973), vii/1, 
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régional, in Revue Géographique de l'Est, 1973/1-2, 
77-135; idem, La vie rurale dans la région de Qom 
(Iran central), POF-Etudes, Paris n.d.; F, Bémont, 
Les villes de l'Ivan, i, Paris 1969, 179-82; the Hon. 
G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian que‘tion, 
London 1892, ii, 1-12; M. M. J. Fisher, The Qum 
report, an account of contemporary Shiism, draft 
July 1976 (typewritten report); A, Houtum- 
Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, London 1897, 
56-roo; Ch, Issawi, The economic history of Iran 
1800-1914, Chicago 1971, index; A. K. S. Lambton, 
An account of the Tarikhi Qumm, in BSOAS, xii 
(1948), 586-96; idem, Landlord and peasant in 
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(J. Catmarp) 

au-KOMA or aut-KAWMA, the name of one 
of the seven types of post-classical poetry [see 
KAN WA-KAN]. It was invented by the people of 
Baghdad, and is connected with the sahdr, i.e. the 
last part of the night when, during the month of 
Ramadan, it is still permitted to eat and drink 
and to take meals at that time; it derives its name 
from the expression fimad li ‘l-sahir which the 
singers recite after each strophe of a ramal or sadjal 
in praise of the master of the house. Contrary to 
what is generally believed, it does not seem that 
hima is the imperative dual, “Arise, both of you!”’, 
but the singular kiman > kiimda “Arise!”. This inter- 
pretation is justified by Kur?4n, XCVI, 15, la-nasfa‘a 
bi ‘l-ndsiya (for la-nasfaSan), and better still, by a 
verse of “Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a (Diwdn, Cairo 1371/ 
1952, 226, 1. 4), where we have exactly kiimd for 
Biman “Arise!” as the rhymeword (cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
Anwé, § 158; al-Mas‘idi, Murtidj, iii 340 = § 1317). 
The origin of this poetic genre is obscure, and it is 
probable that it existed before Ibn Nukta, who is 
said to have invented it to please the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Nasir (575-622/1179-1225), At all events, 
the Aiimd, which is always in Arabic colloquial, has 
only been cultivated in ‘Irak, where it has been 
used to express various themes, such as those of 
love, of wine-drinking, of flower-description, etc. 

Technically, there are two types of hima: 

Type x is made up of strophes of four hemistichs, 
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of which three (the first, second and fourth) are the 
same in length and rhyme with each other, whilst 
the third is longer and does not rhyme with the rest. 


hemistiches 1, 2, 4 { mustafSlun failén 
mafalun ) fasilan 
r mutafailun fa‘lan 
fa‘lun 
hemistich 3 mustafsilun —\ faSilatun 
¢ fa*ildtun 


Type 2 is made up of three hemistiches of the 
same rhyme, but of increasing length— 
hemistich 1 } mustafildtun 
mafailatun 
hemistich 2 f@ilatun, faildtun 


hemistich 3 { ssuntey “Huy mustafilun, _— 
mustaflatun 
( mafa‘itun mafaitun 


Bibliography: see that for KAN wa-KANn, The 
main sources are IbshihiI, Mustajraf, BOlAk 1292, 
ii, 275 = Cairo 1332, ii, 253-4 = Cairo nd., i 
889-91; Saff al-Din al-Hilli—W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgdrarabische Poetik ..., Wiesbaden 1956, 47-8, 
72-3, Ar. text 171 ff,; H. Gies, al-Funtin al-sab‘a 

., Leipzig 1879, 63 ff. 

(M. Bew Cuenes - (Cu, Pevtat)) 

KUMAN, a Turkish people whose origin is 
connected with Central Asia. In all probability their 
forefathers are to be found in the people indicated 
by Marwazi (Taba’s* al-hayawdn, ed. Minorsky, 18, 
§ 3), as shdri (sdri), identical with the Yellow 
Uyghurs, who since about 850 A.D. were living 
to the east of the Tarim basin. This name is prob- 
ably derived from their physiognomy, varying 
from that of the other Turkic peoples. At the be- 
ginning of the rth century A.D. (ca. r1or2-18), 
the Siri left their homeland under the pressure of 
the Kin [¢.v.] who were migrating to the west 
before the Kitay, This movement of peoples reached 
in the west also the regions of the Turkmens, who 
were driven away to new areas. In the newly-con- 
quered regions to the north of the Sir Darya, close 
contact between the participants in this migration 
(the Sari and the Kiin) and the Kimak and Kipcak 
{g-vv.] tribes who were living there, led to the forma- 
tion of a new tribal confederation. It is probable that 
about this time the Sari (sari = yellow) were given 
by other Turkic-speaking peoples the name kumdan, 
derived from a root with similar meaning (ka = 
yellowish). 

A few decades later the Kuman pressed forward 
to the west. Apart from their own name, various 
other names were mentioned in Western and Armen- 
ian sources (polovei, polovcy, plauci, plavci, Valben, 
Valwen, Falones, Xartes, etc.), but semantically these 
terms (“‘yellow, pale, sallow, bright, clear’) accord 
with the meaning of the name Kum4n, Towards the 
middle of the rrth century A.D., the Kuman were 
living in the Dniepr region, In 1062 they started 
launching attacks against Kiev, and in 1078, together 
with the Pecenegs, against Byzantium. In 1085 they 
took part in the rebellion of the Bulghars, but in 
togr they were allies with emperor Alexius against 
the Pecenegs. Their raids against Hungary started 
in the same period. Hungarian historical sources 
mention them under the name Kan (cuni, chuni), but 
it has not yet become clear whether these tribes can 
be put in direct relation with the above-mentioned 
Kin, who probably were absorbed later by the Sari 


(ie. the Kum4n). In 1094 and again in rrrq the 
Emperor Alexius waged two quite important wars 
against the Kuman, who were to be pushed back to 
the other side of the Danube. The Mongol invasion 
put an end to the control of the Kum4n over the 
Pontic steppes, and after the final defeat in 1239, a 
part of them sought refuge in Bulgaria. Thus they 
played an important rdle in the history of Hungary, 
in that of the second reign of the Bulgarian Tsars 
and in that of Byzantium. The Kuman who had 
remained in the Pontus area were incorporated into 
the western part of the Mongol empire called Kipéak 
[see pasut-1 Kfpéax in Suppl.). 

The most important document of the Kumin 
language is the Codex Cumanicus (14th century) a 
collection of texts brought together in South Russia 
by Italian and German missionaries. Some rudi- 
mentary remnants of the language are also found in 
Hungarian, Important references to their language 
are further present in loan-words of Kuman origin 
in Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rumanian, as well as 
in place-names in various regions of these countries. 

Bibliography: Besides the literature given in 
the article Kleéax, see J. Németh, Die Volks- 
namen quman and giin,* in Kdrési-Csoma Archivum, 

iii (1941-4), 95-109; K. Czeglédy, A kunok eredetérdl, 

in Magyar Nyelv xiv (1949), 43-50. For the Codex 

Cumanicus, see Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, i, 

Wiesbaden 1959; A. Tietze, The Koman riddles and 

Turkic folklore, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966; VI. 

Drima, Syntaxe comane, Bucarest 1973; idem, 

Problémes d'une nouvelle édition du “Codex Cumani- 

cus’; idem, Miscellanea Cumanica I-IV, in Revue 

Roumaine de Linguistique, xv (1970), 455-59, 

579-84; xvi (1971), 275-85; xvii (1972), 3-21. 

(G. Hazat) 

KUMASH (a. pl. akmisha), in general sense, 
“cloth”, but in a more particularised sense, “a 
Mamlik garment”. The term ktmdsh in the 
later Middle Ages commonly designated “cloth” or 
any “woven stuff in general and was synonymous 
with the classical words baz: and thiydb, Abu 'I-Fadl 
al-Dimashki (ca. s/x1th century) does not use the 
term at all in his handbook for merchants K. al- 
Ishara ila mahdsin al-tidjdra (Cairo 1318), but the 
word is employed by the 4th/roth century geog- 
rapher Ibn Hawkal in his K. Sarat al-ard (BGA ii*, 
ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden 1938, 132). It rarely 
appears in the documents of the Cairo Geniza [g.v.] 
(for example, TS 16,298, ed, S, D, Goitein, India 
book, 190, 1. 13; al-kumdsh al-sharb—"fine linen 

"*). Kumdsh does not seem to have come into 
common usage until Mamlik times. Thereafter, it 
became the general word for fabric throughout the 
Middle East and is still current in most dialects, as 
well as in Persian and Turkish. It never seems to 
have been particularly common in the Maghrib, 
although the Hafsid Aba Zakariya? Deep esting 
is reported to have built a si al-kumdagh in 

Under the Mamliks, pcs Gtengy feb 
meaning of “dress uniform” although this sense is 
not found in any dictionary. A young Mamlik was 
presented with his horse, a kumdsh, and a sword 
upon his manumission and induction into the corps. 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawiin (693-741/ 
1293-1341) is credited with introducing the sha@sh wa 
‘l-kumdsh, or “turban cloth and formal coat” of a 
Mamlik warrior (Ibn Ilyas, Badai< al-zuhar fi 
wak@i* al-duhar, Bolak 1311, i, 173, Il. 15 f.). This 
dress uniform was also called kumdsh al-khidma (ser- 
vice coat), kumédsh al-rukilb, and kumash al-mawkib 
(parade or processional coast), The Mamlik kumdash 
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must have been a heavy garment. Mamlik soldiers 
threw off their armour and kumdsh when fleeing the 
battlefield (Mayer, Mamluk costume, 76, citing al- 
Yiinini), and the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf Ka@itbay 
(872-901/1468-96) is reported to have abolished the 
obligation of wearing the Aumdsh for ordinary palace 
service (khidmat al-kasr) as it was too hot for con- 
tinual wear throughout most of the year in Egypt 
(Ibn Iyas, op. cit., iii, ed. P, Kahle and M. Mostafa, 
Istanbul 1931, 322, |. 12). The less formal coat for 
everyday wear was called humdsh al-djulas. 

Kumédsh (pl. bumdshdt) was also sometimes used 
in Mamldk terminology as a synonym for Aandiish or 
“caparison” of a horse (Ibn al-Furat, Ta?rikh al- 
Duwal wa 'Il-mulak, ed. K. Zurayk and N, Izzedin, 
Beirut 1942, ix, 247, ll. 9 £.). 

Bibliography: (in addition to the works cited 
in the text): Dozy, Suppl., ii, 405; G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art musulman: l’architecture, Paris 1927, 
ii, 558; al-‘Umarl, Masdlik al-absdr fi mamalik 
al-amsar, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 
1927, iii; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale 
sous les Hafsides, i, Paris 1940, 345; A. Barthélemy, 
Dictionnaire arabe-frangais—Dialectes de Syrie, 
Paris 1950, 681; Ibn al-Hadjdij, al-Madkhal ila 
"I-shar® al-sharif, Cairo 1380/1960, iv, 31; New 
Redhouse Turkish-English dictionary, Istanbul 
1968, 685; R. B, Serjeant, Islamic textiles: material 
for a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 
1972. The best survey on the concept of kemash 
as a form of attire is to be found in L. A. Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, Geneva 1952, 75-80. 

(N, A. StiteMann) 

AL-KUMAYT 3. ZAYD at-ASADI, Apu ‘L- 
MustaniL1, an Arab poet of Kifa (60-126/680-743) 
who is not to be confused with two earlier and lesser 
known Asadis, al-Kumayt b. Ma‘raf and al-Kumayt 
b. Tha‘laba (see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Djamhara, ii, 
373; Ibn Sallam, Tabakat; al-Amidi, Mwtalif, no. 
571; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, nos. 7498 and 7499; etc.). 

Al-Kumayt applied himself in an indirect fashion 
to the poetry and the language of the Bedouins, and 
he was acquainted with poets such as al-Farazdak, 
Ru?ba b, al-‘Adjdjadj and the Kharidj! al-Tirimmab, 
whose hostility towards the Umayyads he shared; in 
contrast to the last-mentioned, he came under the 
influence of the ShI‘i tendencies of his native town 
and these had a decisive effect on the direction that 
his career was to take, inspiring him with violently 
pro-‘Alid opinions. He is reckoned to have acquired 
a fairly extensive intellectual training, and he also 
possessed a talent for oratory which shows in his 
poems, to the extent that some critics regard them 
as speeches. At first a schoolteacher in a Kiafa 
mosque, he was pressed by his family, so at least 
tradition has it, to set his poetic gifts to work and 
to undertake a poetic career which nowadays would 
be called “committed”. Henceforward he acquired 
distinction with the composition of verses in praise 
of the Ah! al-Bayt [g.v.] and of a series of poems, 
among which the best known are his long Mudhah- 
haba directed against the Yernenis and his Malhama 
in praise of the Kuraysh. The chronology of his work 
is far from clear, and the outstanding incidents of his 
career cannot be dated with certainty. His celebrated 
conflicts with the governor Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kasri (105-20/723-38 [g.v.]) and the decision of 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (105-25/724-43) to have him 
put to death, have given rise to conflicting accounts 
which are difficult to reconcile and to romantic 
embellishments which are to be treated with caution, 
It was probably the Mudhkahhaba which earned him 


the hostility of Khalid, at a time when the latter 
needed assurance of the loyalty of the South Arabian 
elements. By a circuitous procedure, the governor 
informed the caliph of the attitude of the poet, 
who was imprisoned; with the help of his wife, who 
had come to visit him, he succeeded in escaping 
disguised as a woman and, after a period of wander- 
ing, he finally obtained pardon from the caliph 
through the mediation of the prince Maslama b. 
Hisham. On his return to Kfa, he must have been 
gratified at the dismissal of Khalid (120/738); al- 
though his successor, Ydsuf b. ‘Umar al-Thakafi 
{g-v.] was responsible, two years later (122/740), for 
the death of Zayd b. ‘AII [¢.v.], who had allowed 
himself to become involved in a ShiT revolt, al- 
Kumayt had no scruples about flattering him, al- 
though he did not succeed in deluding the Yemeni 
soldiers of his guard, who, on an occasion when he 
arrived to recite a poem, inflicted on him a mortal 
wound (126/743). 

The renown of the poet, maintained by Shi‘t 
circles, rests fundamentally on the Hédshimiyyat, 
which have been the objects of a commentary by 
Abi Riydsh (d. 339/950 [g.v. in Suppl.) and of a 
number of editions: of M. Shakir al-Khayyat (Cairo 
1321, 1331), of Mubammad Mahmid al-Rafil 
(Sharh al-Hashimiyydt, Cairo n.d. [x928}), of ‘Abd 
al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘idi, with a quite interesting com- 
mentary (al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi, shd‘ir al-‘asr 
al-marwani wa-kas@iduh al-Hashimiyydat, Cairo n.d.), 
and most of all, of J. Horovitz, with a German trans- 
lation (Die Haschimijat des Kumait, Leiden 1904). 
In spite of the title, the poet’s praises are not aimed 
at all the Bani Hashim, but principally at the 
Prophet and at ‘All and his descendants. Some verses 
{i, 79, ii, 105 ff. of the Horovitz edition), in which 
mention is made of ‘Abbas and of his sons, were no 
doubt added in the ‘Abbasid period, perhaps by the 
son of al-Kumayt, al-Mustahill, who was also a poet 
(see A ghani, index) and was concerned to perpetuate 
his father’s memory. The Haskimiyydt are composed, 
in the Horovitz edition, of four long kasidas (103, 
140, 133 and rir verses), of two short fasidas (33 
and 20 verses), of one fragment of seven verses of 
which more than half constitutes an opening typical 
of the sasida, and of four short pieces of six, two, 
two and two verses. In the long poems, al-Kumayt 
follows the framework of the kasida, but with a 
short and not very conventional nasi. In the rail, 
he follows the classical tradition, and subsequently 
he produces lavish eulogies of the ‘Alids similar to 
those that were addressed to the Bedouin sayyids. 
He also borrows frequently from the Kur?an, to 
such an extent that a scholar of Kifa, Ibn Kunisa 
{g.v.] was able to compose, in the 2nd/8th century, a 
Kitab Sarikdt al-Kumayt min al-Kur’dn. Some 
philologists and poets accuse him of plagiarism and 
inconsequence (see for example, al-Marzubani, 
Muwashshah, 191-8) and do not judge him worthy, 
in spite of his antiquity, of figuring among the 
poets who serve as a “proof”, a hudjdja (cf. al- 
Baghdad! who takes his sha@hid no. 16 from a poem 
of al-Kumayt). His compositions were on the other 
hand very highly regarded in Shil circles, whose 
members probably did not hesitate to add to them 
verses or even whole sections of which he was not 
the author. For R. Blachére, “the simplicity of the 
language, the platitude of the arguments makes one 
think of a poetry of propaganda aimed at a public 
(possibly urban) immune to the lexicographic beauties 
of the desert poets.” The language of al-Kumayt 
nevertheless does not lack refinement, but the artifi- 
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cial use of a badly-understood gharib was a source of 
irritation to some of his contemporaries. In fact, the 
importance of the Hadskimiyydt, insofar as they are 
entirely authentic, resides in the opinions and the 
sentiments current in the ShiQ circles—or rather 
Zaydi circles, so it seems—of Kifa which they reflect. 
Al-Kumayt, it is true, regards the first caliphs as 
usurpers (iv, ro), but he refrains from excommuni- 
cating them, even if they did wrong in not handing 
Fadak [q.v.] back to Fatima; ‘Ali is the wasi of the 
Prophet, who bequeathed the walaya to him near the 
pool of Khumm (vi, 6, which seems to be the earliest 
evidence of this Shi‘I doctrine); it is to the ‘Alids 
alone that power belongs and it is they who will 
consolidate afresh the foundations of Islam which 
unworthy rulers have shaken. The poet's enthusiasm 
does not, however, run to the extent of leading him 
to take up arms in support of the SAlid cause, per- 
sonified especially by Zayd b. SAII, and his warfare 
is limited to virulent versified attacks on the ruling 
régime, although his convictions do not prevent him 
from addressing compliments to it, as is shown by 
the eulogies of Maslama and of Hishim himself, 
after his tirades had been pardoned. He recognises, 
besides, that in doing this, he had used fakiyya [q.v.], 
in a verse (iv, 86) where this term, according to 
Goldziher (in ZDMG, |x, 219) is used for the first 
time in the sense which the Shi‘is give to it (Gold- 
ziher, in ZA, xxii (1900), cf. Arabica, vii/1 [1960], 
11, also comments on the metempsychosis referred 
to in iii, vv. 39-40). 

It is probable that Hishdm would not have shown 
so much clemency if he had really known the content 
of the Haghimiyydt; these must in fact have been 
circulated surreptitiously, with or without the com- 
plicity of the local authorities. It seems clear, 
in fact, in spite of divergences in the traditions, 
that al-Kumayt owed his rebuffs to the Mudkahkhaba 
alone. This poem of 300 verses, of which only a part 
has been preserved, is a riposte to a Kalbi poet refer- 
red to by the name al-A‘war, who had attacked 
Mudar and, among them, the ‘Alids. In the Hashim- 
iyydt there is no sign of any hostility towards the 
Yemenis, and the poet had even lauded the Muhal- 
labids in the person of Makhlad b. Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab, which seems to prove that the section in 
which were enumerated the disreputable charac- 
teristics of the tribes of the Yemen is of a mainly 
occasional nature. Not only was this poem the 
primary cause of the assassination of al-Kumayt, but 
in addition, al-Mas‘idi (Murfdj, vi, 36-46 = §§ 
2267-72) comes close to seeing here both a manifesta- 
tion and a cause of the conflicts between the Northern 
and Southern Arabs which led to the fall of the 
Umayyads. This Mudhahhaba certainly enjoyed a 
dangerous renown among the tribes of Mudar, since, 
at the beginning of the following century, another 
Shi poet, Di‘bil al-Khuza‘i [g.v.), still considered 
it advisable to refute it and to take up the defence 
of the Yemenis in a kasida, which is said to have 
comprised 600 verses, of which only 25 are now extant 
(see ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, ShiSr Di‘bil, Damascus 
1384/1964, 193-7; idem, Di‘bil b. ‘Ali al-Khusd‘i*, 
Damascus 1967, index). 

As for the Malhama, preserved by Ab0 Zayd al- 
Kurashi (Djamhara, 187 ff.), it comprises 56 verses 
and contains general and personal observations and 
the eulogy of Kuraysh, that is, ultimately of the 
Umayyads. 

The Diwan of al-Kumayt, which must have con- 
tained 5,000 verses, has been the object—proof of 
the interest aroused by this poet—of a number of 


recensions by Ibn Kundsa, Al-Asma, al-Sukkarf 
and Ibn al-Sikkit (Fihrist, 158; Cairo ed,, 225). It 
has been partially reconstituted by Dawid Sallam, 
Baghdad 1969-70 (3 vols. without the Hdshimiyydt). 

In spite of the studies that have been devoted to 
him, the personality of this poet, who was capable 
of composing eulogies simultaneously to the SAlids 
and the Umayyads, remains inscrutable, even enig- 
matic, by reason of the meagre credit that may be 
accorded to the sources, Sunni as well as Shi‘; 
his versatility, even when justified by takiyya, is such 
as to throw doubt upon his sincerity and to advise 
the greatest caution in the use of his work. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Djibiz, Bayan, index; idem, 
Hayawan, index (giving the name of al-Kumayt’s 
réwi, Mubammad b. Sahl, vii, 18; the abundant- 
ness of citations comes from the poet's frequent use 
of animal names in his verses); Ibn Sallam, 
Tabakat, 268-9; Buhturi, Hamdsa, index; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi‘r, 368-71 (ed. Shakir, 562-6); 
Marzubant, Mu‘djam, 347-8; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
‘Tkd, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; Aghani, xv, 
113-30 (ed. Beirut, xvi, 328-60) and index; Kall, 
Améli, index; Baghdadi, Khisdna, ed. Balak, i, 
67-71, 86-7 = ed. Cairo, i, 134-41, 168-70; Ibn 
Hadiar, Isdba, no. 7498; A. S. Nadja, al-Kumayt 
b, Zayd al-Asadi shar al-Shi‘a fi 't-Sasr al-Umawi, 
Beirut 1957 (a serious study); Yasuf Khulayf, 
Hayat al-shi‘r fi 'I-Kiifa, Cairo 1388/1968, passim; 
Brockelmann, S$ I, 96-7; R. Blachtre, HLA, 518-21 
(with bibl.). (J. Horovitz - (Cu. Pettat]) 
KUMIDJIS, a people mentioned in the Arabic 

and Persian historical and geographical sources of the 
4th/roth and 5th/rrth centuries as dwelling in the 
Buttaman Mts. at the heads of the valleys running 
southwards through Khuttal and Caghiniyan down 
to the course of the upper Oxus, The Hudid al-‘dlam 
(372/982) describes them as professional brigands and 
as linked with a smaller group, the Kandjina Turks. 
In fact, these two peoples must be remnants of 
some earlier waves of invaders from Inner Asia, left 
behind in the Pamir region, probably of the Hephtha- 
lites [see #aYATILA], or even of the earlier Sakas; 
Ptolemy mentions a Saka tribe of Kémédai, and it 
is accordingly probable that the name of our people 
should be read as * Kumédh-dils. Sources like GardizI 
and Bayhak!l mention the Kumildjls as marauders 
called in by warring factions during the decline of 
the SamAnids (e.g. by Aba ‘AIT Cagh4ni), and during 
the disintegration of Ghaznawid power in the west 
(e.g. by the incoming Karakhdnids); but with the 
opening of the Saldjik period, they disappear from 
recorded history. 

Bibliography: Hudiad al-‘dlam, tr. Minorsky, 
120, 361-3; Marquart, EyvanSahr, 233; idem, 
Wehrot und Arang, 54-9, 93; Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion*, 248, 297-8, 301; 
Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af- 
ghanistan and eastern Iran, 73, 239; idem and 
Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwarazmi on the peoples 
of Central Asia, in JRAS (1965), 8-9. 

(C. E. Bosworts) 

KUMIS, the Russian form of the Turkish &fmis 
‘fermented mare’s milk”, “koumiss”, the 
staple drink of the steppe peoples of Eurasia from 
the earliest time. Herodotus refers to its manufacture 
by the Scyths and the Chinese sources to its use 
amongst the Ancient Turks and the Khitan. William 
of Rubruck, who calls it cosmos, describes in detail 
the production of this drink by the 13th-century 
Mongols; and we read in the Secret history of the 
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Mongols how the youthful Cingiz-Khan, fleeing from 
the Tayi¢iut, sought refuge in a tent “in which 
koumiss was churned all through the night till the 
dawn". In this, as in other respects, the Timiarids 
continued the practice of their Cingizid predecessors; 
and koumiss is prepared and drunk to this day by 
the nornads of North-Eastern Asia. 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Tirkische und mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wiesbaden 
1967, 512-17 (No. 1§29). (J. A. Boye) 
KUOMIS, the Arabic transcription of the Latin 

comes, a title which in al-Andalus denoted the 
person responsible to the state for the mu‘ahidan 
{g.v.) or Scriptuaries, or at least, for the Christian 
Mozarabs [9.v.]. According to A, Fattal, “les repré- 
sentants religieux des dimmis sont autorisés par le 
pouvoir, moyennant wasiyya, a exercer leur autorité. 
Il semble bien que les Arabes de la conquéte respec- 
térent tant l’organisation administrative que judi- 
ciaire, que religieuse des populations soumises’’. 
Certain capitulation documents (‘ahd, sulk) [g.v.J 
expressly affirm this: ‘‘They shall not be forbidden 
the exercise of their religious cult and shall keep 
their own laws”. This was the case in al-Andalus, 
as reflected in clauses 3-9 of the “treaty of Tadmir" 
{q.v.]. 

The first known comes was Arfubds kiimis al- 
Andalus wa-za‘im ‘Adjam al-dhimma wa-mustakhridj 
kharddjihim li-umard al-muslimin (Ibn al- Khatib, 
Ihdja, 109), who advised the governor Abu 'l-Khattar 
to grant to the Syrians fiefs of income (Chalmeta, 
Concesiones territoriales, in Cuadernos de Historia 
Hispania, vi, 1975), According to Ibn al-Kitiyya, 
Iftitah, 38, “he was the first to exercise Aimdsa in 
Muslim Spain". We have therefore here a concentra- 
tion in the person of the protector or defensor of 
extremely wide powers, embracing administrative, 
judicial and probably—to a certain degree—religious 
ones. At least, this is what one can deduce from the 
treatment as serenissimo hominum catholicorum 
summo which Alvaro of Cordova accords to the 
Count Romanus (Corus, 211), as does Ibn Khaldin 
from Asbagh b. ‘Abd Allah. In this context, it would 
probably be correct to see in the confiscation of 
Ardobas’s properties not only a “resumption of 
former crown domains” (safdyd al-mulak), but also 
an extraordinary impost (not paid in cash) of the 
same type as we find in the East (Fattal, Le statut 
légal, 220-4) or as that which probably cost the 
Count Hazmir his life. The #famis was equally re- 
sponsible, as mustakhridj—which could be translated 
by the Latin exceptor—for the collecting of 
taxes on his co-religionists. As such, he had to 
levy not only the kharddj and djisya, but also all 
extraordinary imposts (ma‘dwin, maghdrim). This 
gave him a certain expertise and “vocation” as a 
professional tax-collector, and it explains the fact 
that we find under al-Hakam | a fiimis Rabi‘ in 
charge of all taxes, on dhimmis and Muslims equally 
(Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mdl, 15). 

The comes was, then, a Christian, appointed by 
the state, but we do not know whether he was 
officially designated from above or nominated after 
proposal and election of his co-religionists. As an 
official, he had his subordinates. His powers made 
him the supreme judicial authority over his flock, 
by virtue of his réle as sam or head of the com- 
munity. He was therefore by virtue of his office also 
Radi al-“Adjam or kadi al-nasérd, whether in person, 
or by delegating his powers. Consequently, the meagre 
list of our “counts” should be completed by adding 
the list of censores or iudices (a hypothesis put for- 
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ward, but not followed up, by Simonet, Historia de 
los motarabes, 112). 

The names of some kawdmis have come down to us. 
After Artubas, one should doubtless place a certain 
Alfonso, since the genealogy of ‘Umar b. Hafsin 
given by Ibn Khaldin (‘/bar, iv, 134). and Ibn 
‘Idhari (Baydn, ii, 108), quoting Ibn Hayy4n, gives 
him as the sixth descendant after a kuamis Adfunsh. 
Rabi‘ b. Theodulf, mutawalli al-mu‘ahidin min al- 
nasdra, was not only the hated chief tax collector 
over the Cordovans, but also commander of the 
foreign palace guards of al-Hakam I, and ended up 
by being crucified (Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 96). He 
was probably followed by the count (and physician) 
Romanus cited by Alvarus (Corpus, 211), St. Eulogius 
mentions one Isaac, a noble Cordovan who, before 
retiring to the monastery of Tabanos, had been 
doctus lingua arabica, exceptoris rei publicae officio 
fungeretur (Corpus, 402). Kamis b. Antunyan, who 
served in ‘Abd al-Rahm&n II’s administration and 
was hatib to the amir Muhammad, and who is stig- 
matised by Alvaro and St. Eulogius as a hateful 
persecutor, Ecclesiae publicanus... publicae rei ex- 
ceptor, should be included amongst the comes (and 
not amongst the “Gomez”, as according to Simonet), 
because of (a) his function as mustakhridj, and (b) 
the fact that he seems to have been the official 
intermediary (much more than Recafred, metropoli- 
tan of Seville) between the state and the Mozarabs. 
With this authority, he transmitted the amir’s com- 
mands, and consigned members of his flock to jail, 
when necessary, not as a state official, but as the 
leader and one responsible for the Christians under 
his jurisdiction. He presided over the council at 
Cordova in 852 which forbade the Mozarabs to seek 
voluntary martyrdom. The course of events shows 
that he had not only the backing of the whole state 
apparatus but also that of the majority of his com- 
munity. The upper classes were unable to agree, and 
he reached the point of fearing for his life (Khushan!, 
Kudat, 130-1; Ibn Hayyan, Mudtabas, ii, 138, 142), 
but things did not go as far as his assassination, as 
frequently happened in the East (Fattal, op. cit., 
220-3). He must have been followed by the comes 
Servandus, who held power in ca. 853, according to 
Alvaro (Corpus, 214, 551, 554, 560, 581). Ibn Antun- 
yan’s son, also the amir’s katib, disappeared in 
298/911 (Bayan, ii, 153). The Archpriest Cyprianus 
wrote in ca. 890 his Epigrammas for the comes 
Adulfus, and he also mentions a comes Guifredus 
(Corpus, 685-6). Ibn al-Kitiyya (J/titah, 5) cites his 
contemporary Abi Sa‘Id al-kimis, as well as the 
kddi al-‘Adjam Hafs b. Albar, both of them de- 
scendants of Artobas. Ibn ‘Idhari (Baydn, ii, 142) 
records under the year 293/905 that “Hazmir al- 
kiimis was imprisoned; he was tortured and under- 
went the torture of the iron boot until he died”. It 
is likely that the kadi al-nasdéra@ of Cordova in 351/ 
962, who acted as interpreter for Ordofio IV, was 
also the “comes of the Mozarabs’’, This was doubtless 
also the case with Asbagh b. ‘Abd Allah b. Nabil, 
who was commissioned, in the name of the ‘Amirid 
*Abd al-Malik, to arbitrate in the dispute over the 
tutelage of Alfonso V between the two counts, 
Sancho Garcia of Castile and Menendo Gonzalez of 
Léon. Asbagh must have been the successor of 
Mu‘awiya b. Lubb, who was kdémis in 361/971. 
According to Ibn Bashkuwa4l (Sila, No. 443), there 
was in the time of the caliphate a little market in 
Cordova called the suwaykat al-kiimis. 

The fact that, in the course of the 4th/roth century, 
one finds more references to judges than to counts, 
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in contexts where one would expect the reverse, 
must indicate a lowering of the latter's status, who 
by then had lost many of his duties. It is hard to 
believe that Ibn Zaydiin, appointed by Abu 'l-Walid 
Ibn Djahwar to “enquire into certain atfairs of the 
dhimmis” (Ibn al-Abbar, [tab al-kutidb, 212-13), can 
have had the title of &dmis. Indeed, if he had really 
fulfilled this role, it would have been indicative of a 
profound change, since Christians would have be- 
come subject to a Muslim and not to one of their co- 
religionists. It is very possible that Ibn al-I<allas, 
kabir al-mu‘ahidin of Granada in 1125-6, at the time 
of Alfonso the Warrior’s Andalusian expedition, was 
comes of the Mozarabs (Ihdfa, 113, 116). The disorders 
of the period of fitna [g.v.], conducive to rebellions, 
the emigration of native Christians to the kingdoms 
of the north, and the severities of the Almoravids 
and Almohads, explain the silence of our sources for 
the later periods. 

The term Aiimis was applied not only to the head 
of the Mozarabs, however, but also to the counts of 
the Christian kingdoms. Ibn Hayyan (Afuktabas, v) 
says that Ordofio II rallied for warfare all his counts 
at the siege of Evora in 301/913. He gives this title 
to the counts of Alaba and Djallikiya, to the Bani 
Gimis and Bani Anshir, and cites by specific name 
Sandjo b. Gharsiya (Banbalina), Fardhiland b. 
Ghundishalb (Kashtiliya), Barmundh b. Nufio 
(Shalamanka), Abu ‘l-Mundhir (Gormaz), Fortin 
b. Gharsiya known as Amat al-kiimis, Rudbinir 
al-kiimis alias lbn Mimma Tita, the counts Manytra 
and Falin, and above all, al-Kumf{ himis Djarisha. 
At the time of al-Hakam II (Muktabas, vi), the same 
author gives this title to Bon Filyo, Gundishalb b. 
Munyo, Esimeno b. Gharsiya and Ashraka b. ‘Umar 
b. Dawid. Ibn Khaldin, in his chapter in the K. 
al-‘Ibar on the Christian kings of Spain, speaks of 
Fernan Gonzalez and Garcia Fernandez kiamis Alaba 
wa ‘l-Kila‘, Menendo Gonzalez fiimis Ghalisiya, 
Henry of Burgundy, and the Band Gimis and Band 
Fardhiland, as well as Alvar Fafiez. [bn Bassim 
spoke in ca. roto of the Audmis Raymund, lord of 
Barcelona. Speaking of events from the beginning of 
the 6th/r2th century, Ibn Khaldiin uses kum, atm 
for Raymond of Burgundy, Don Nufio (Gonzalez 
de Lara) and Henry of Trastamara. The Vocabulista 
attributed to R. Marti gives sumf, ahmd/ as the 
equivalent of comes; P. de Alcala has conde o condesa 
= cond, agndt; whilst the Fragmento . . . reyes nazaries 
published by Miiller and re-edited by Bustani-Quiros 
(Larache 1940) translates “count” by kundi. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources wen- 
tioned in the article, see Fr. Simonet, Glosario de 
voces ibéricas, Madrid 1888, 125-6; idem, Historia 

de los mozdrabes de Espatka, Madrid 1903, 111-13; 

Lévi-Provencgal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 218-19; 

A. Fattal, Le statut légal des non-musulmans, 

Beirut 1958; A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and their 

non-Muslim subjects, Oxford 1930; 1. Cagigas, 

Los moszdrabes, Madrid 1947-8; IE. P. Colbert, 

The martyrs of Cordoba (850-859), Washington 

1962; Bol. R. Acad. Cordoba, 1xxx (1960), dedi- 

cated to St. Eulogius; J. Gil, Corpus scriptorum 

Musarabicorum, Madrid 1973. (P. CHALMETA) 

KOMIS, a small province of mediaeval 
Islamic Persia, lying to the south of the Alburz 
chain watershed and extending into the northern 
fringes of the Dasht-i Kavir, Its western boundaries 
lay almost in the eastern rural districts of Ray, 
whilst on the east it marched with Khurasan, with 


which it was indeed at times linked. It was bisected | 
by the great Ray-Khurasin highway, along which | 


| 


were situated the chief towns of Kamis, from west 
to east Khuwar or Khawar (classical Xoxpyvy, 
modern Aradin), Simn4n (g.v.). Damghan [g.v.], 
and Bistam [g.v.], whilst at its south-eastern ex- 
tremity, out in the Great Desert, was the small 
town of Biyar [g.v. in Suppl.], modern Biyardjumand, 
The administrative capital of Kamis was Damgh4n, 
which is often accordingly called in the sources 
Madinat Kimis or Shahr-i IKamis, according to a 
well-known toponomastic process (cf. the town of 
Bardasir/Kirmin). The name Kdmis is obsolete 
today, and the lands making up the mediaeval prov- 
ince are included administratively in the farmandari- 
yi kull or governorate of Simnin and the wstdn or 
province of Mazandaran. The present-day town of 
Shahrid, just to the south-west of Bistam, does not 
seem to have been in existence as such in mediaeval 
times. 

The province was one of considerable importance 
in pre-Islamic times. In Greek sources it appears as 
Keytonyi, and in Armenian writers like Sebeos and 
Moses of Khoren as Komsh. H. W. Bailey, in JRAS 
(1970), 61-2, has suggested that the name derives 
from an Old Ir. root ka-, kaur-, conveying the idea 
of “hollowness”, plus a passive or agental suffix, 
whence Komish “opened up, excavated place’. 
Seleucus Nicator seized the satrapy of Parthia 
between 311 and 302 B.C., and it was allegedly 
he who founded the “city of a hundred gates’, 
Hecatompylos, although it almost certainly existed 
before then; a legend retailed in the 8th century A.D. 
Middle Persian catalogue of the towns of Iran says 
that KGmis “the five-towered” (pandj-burg) was 
built by the sorcerer Azh-i Dahak, whilst from later 
Islamic times, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 161, 
tr. 157, attributes the building of Damghan to the 
hero Hishang. Such classical authors as Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, etc. mention Hecatompylos as the 
royal city of the Parthians, and some of these 
sources give the distance of the city from the Caspian 
Gates (e.g. Strabo, 1260 stadia, and Pliny, 133 milia 
passuum; the consensus of modern opinion tends to 
identify the Caspian Gates with the Sar-Darrah defile 
through the Kih-i Namak spur of the Alburz), But 
the site was never properly identified with any 
reasonable certainty, although it was thought that it 
probably lay somewhere between the towns of 
Dimghin and Shahrid, until recently, however, 
Hansman and Stronach have examined and ex- 
eavated the site of the modern spot called Shahr-i 
Kimis, near Kaisha to the south-west of Damghan 
on the Simndn road. It seems that this very extensive 
site could well be the ancient Parthian capital, 
apparently largely abandoned around the middle of 
the 1st century B.C, when the Arsacids moved their 
winter capital to Ctesiphon. See A. D, Mordtmann, 
Hekatompylos, in SB Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil,- 
Hist. Cl. (1869), 497-536; Pauly-Wissowa, xii/2, cols. 
2790-7, s.v. (Kiessling); Markwart-Messina, A cata- 
logue of the provincial capitals of Erdnshakr, Rome 
1931, 12, 55-6; R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persia, 
London 1962, 183-4; J. Hansman, The problems of 
Qumis, in JRAS (1968), 111-39; idem and D. 
Stronach, Excavations at Shahr-i Qumis, 1967, in 
JRAS (1970), 29-62; idem, 4 Sasanian repository 
at Shahr-i Qumis, in ibid., 142-55; S. Matheson, 
Persia: an archaeological guide’, London 1972, 191-2. 

In Sasanid times, there seems to have been a 
refounding of Kémish, perhaps by Yazdagird 1 
(399-421) as a defensive post against the Turks ancl 
Hephthalites [see HayATiLa] who were threatening 
the north-eastern frontiers of his kingdom. The region 
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retained its old connection with the Parthians 
through its being the home of the noble Parthian 
family of Mihran, to whom belonged the Spahpat 
(Islamic form, Ispahbadh, [¢.v.]) Pahlay, killed by 
Hormizd IV (579-90); in the next reign, Kémish 
was the residence of the Spahpat of Khurisin, Karen 
of Nihawand [see xARintps for the subsequent 
history of this family]. There was there a highly- 
venerated fire-temple, described in Middle Persian 
sources of the early Islamic period as burning perpetu- 
ally without fuel (whence, presumably, its N. Pers. 
name Khurishn < M. Pers. a-xvarifn “without 
food”), obviously a fire fed from some volcanic 
source or else from a natural seepage of petroleum. 
Towards the end of the Sisanid period, however, 
the administrative centre of the province seems to 
have been transferred to the apparently new founda- 
tion of Damghan, which thereafter acquired in early 
Islamic times the name of [Madinat] Kadmis. It 
may have been that the old Kémish of middle 
Sasinid times had never been more than a frontier 
post, since no Sasanid coins are known to have been 
minted there. See Marquart, ErdnSahr, 71-2; Mark- 
wart-Messina, A catalogue of the provincial capitals 
of Erdnshahr, 56-7; Hansman, The problems of 
Qfimis, 136-9. 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia, the 
men of Kamis fought in the Sisinid army at Niha- 
wand and at the defence of Ray, but the province 
offered no resistance to the Arabs thereafter. Ac- 
cording to al-Baladburi, Futgh, 318, Sulayman b. 
‘Umar al-Dabbi sent troops into amis, but accord- 
ing to al-Tabarl, i, 2656-7, the caliph ‘Umar sent an 
army under Suwayd b. Mukarrin in 22/643, and 
Kimis was thereafter used as a base for attacks on 
Gurgan and the Caspian region. As with Djibal and 
Ray, it was Arab warriors from Kifa who garrisoned 
the chief town of Damghan. Al-Tabari further records, 
i, 2839, that the more northerly highway to Khurasan 
was less used in these early decades than the one 
via Fars and Kirmfn, since Kimis was vulnerable 
to attacks by Daylam! and other mountain peoples 
of the Alburz; it was, so he says, the governor 
Kutayba b. Muslin [g.v.] who first regularly used 
the KOmis route to Khurasin and Transoxania (cf. 
C. E. Bosworth, Sistén under the Arabs, from the 
Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids (30-250/ 
651-864), Rome 1968, 20). In fact, the governor ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz [¢.v.] had used that route 
in 31/652, according to al-Ya‘kadbl, Tarikh, ii, r92. 
The region had meanwhile been disturbed by Kh4ridji 
sectaries, involving the ap there of the 
Azraki leader ‘Abida b. Hilal al-Yashkuri in 77/696 
with the remnants of Katari b. al-Fudj4’a’s forces 
fleeing before the pursuing Umayyad army [see 
AZARIKA and KATARI B. AL-FUDJA’A]. Also, soon after 
127/744-5, Kamis, together with much of northern 
Persia, was occupied by the ‘Alid pretender ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘awiya [q.v.] (al-Tabari, ii, 1880, 1976). 
Reform type dirhams were minted under the name 
Kimis from 91/710 onwards, but there do not seem 
to have been any Arab-Sas4nid coins minted there 
(cf. J. Walker, A catalogue of the Muhammadan 
coins in the British Museum. i. Arab-Sassanian coins, 
London 1941, pp. cxxxviii-cxxxix). 

Administratively, Kamis was mostly linked during 
this period with Damawand [g.v.] or Dumbawand 
and with northwestern Persia in general; thus under 
the caliph Hisham, Kimis and Isfahan both formed 
part of the governorship of Ray (al-Ya‘kabi, ii, 388), 
until in 164/780-1 under the early ‘Abbasids Kimis 
was separated from Ray, according to al-Tabari, iii, 
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503. Abd Muslim's troops early occupied Kimis in 
their march westwards during the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion, and some years later, in 137/754-5, it was 
briefly seized by the anti-‘Abbasid Persian rebel 
Sunbadh [g.v.]. In the 3rd/gth century, Kimis suf- 
fered several severe bouts of plague (e.g. in 242/ 
856-7), and in 259/873 it was occupied temporarily 
by the ‘Alid al-Hasan b, Zayd b. Muhammad [g.v.] 
in his expansionary wars outside his base of Taba- 
ristén (al-Tabarl, iii, 1880). By the beginning of the 
4th/roth century, Kiimis had fallen away from cal- 
iphal control, and was disputed by various Daylamt 
and other adventurers contending, together with the 
major powers of the Bayids and Sam4nids, for 
mastery in northern Persia; at various times, Bayids, 
SamAnids and Ziyirids controlled it, as the evidence 
of coins, principally bearing the mint-name of 
Dimghin, shows (cf. E. von Zambaur, Die Mtinz- 
pragungen des Islams, zeitlich und orilich geordnet, i, 
Wiesbaden 1968, 115). 

The geographers of this period give descriptions of 
the province, usually dealing with it town-by-town. 
They emphasise its fertility, with exports of its 
fruit, such as the famed &amisi and bistami apples, as 
far as ‘Irak, and the fame of its woollen, silk and 
goats’ hair textiles and carpets (see e.g. al-Ya‘kabi, 
Buldan, 276, tr. Wiet, 80; Abi Dulaf, Second Risdila, 
tr. Minorsky, Abid-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil's 
travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), Cairo 1955, 56-8; 
Mukaddasi, 367; according to al-Djabiz’s K. al- 
Tabassur bi ‘l-tidj@ra, Kimist faylaséns were the 
best procurable after those of Rayan, Amul and 
Egypt (cf. R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material 
for a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 
75, 80). The Hudid al-‘dlam, tr. Minorsky, 135, § 32, 
comments on the bellicosity of the people of Kimis 
and Damgh4n, perhaps a reflection of their position, 
exposed to attacks along the Khurdsin highroad and 
from the Caspian region, Al-Mukaddast, 353, 367-8, 
comments on the piety of the Hanaft inhabitants of 
KXimis and on the peculiarities of their Persian dia- 
lect, which he says is connected with that of Taba- 
ristan and which seems to show archaic features. 
Various authorities give the tax-yield of the province, 
from the figures of Ibn Khurradadhbih (mid-3rd/gth 
century), 34, of 2,196,000 dirhams to those of al- 
Mukaddasi, 371, according to whom the kharddj of 
Kimis amounted to 1,196,000 dirhams plus 26,000 
dirhams from Biyar [g.o. in Suppl.J], this before 
Biyar was transferred administratively from Kamis 
by the Samanid amir Nasr b. Ahmad (301-31/914-43) 
and linked with Nishdpir and Khurdasan. 

From the beginning of the sth/rrth century, the 
name Kimis gradually drops out of usage, although 
Mustawfi (8th/r4th century) still uses it in his Nuszha, 
162-3, tr. 157-8, to denote the province; its last 
appearance on a coin appears to be on a Ziydrid 
dirham of 364/974-5 (Zambaur, op. cit,, 199). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 

eastern Caliphate, 364-8, and Schwarz, Iran im 

Mittelalter, repr. Hildesheim 1969, 809 ff. 

(C. E. Bosworts) 

KOMIYA, one of the most important tribes 
of the Maghrib in the Middle Ages; they were at 
one time called Satfiira and were descended through 
Fatin from Madghls al-Abtar. Tradition says that 
the brothers of Kamiya, the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe, were Lemdya and Matghara from whom 
were descended numerous families, some of whom 
still exist at the present day, The most important 
representatives of the Kiimiya, who live in the north- 
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west of Algeria between Tlemcen and Areshkil 
(Rashgun) are the B. ‘Abid, from whom was des- 
cended the first caliph of the Almohad dynasty, 
“Abd al-Mu’min [g.v.), born at Tadjera between 
Humayn and Nedroma; the Nedroma who gave their 
name to an important town; the Saghdra, now rep- 
resented by the MAtila, the Band Hal, of whom a 
section the Masifa still exist. The Kamiya showed 
themselves devoted to ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who was one 
of them. They formed the second djund in the Almo- 
had army; but they exhausted themselves in supply- 
ing the dynasty with soldiers for the wars in Spain 
and North Africa, Subjected to kharddj by the 
Zenata. some of them joined another group, the 
Olhasa and formed the powerful confederation of 
Trara in the north-west of Algeria. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Nédromah ct les 

Traras, Paris 1901, and the writers there quoted. 

(R. Basset) 

KUM(M)I, KAp! Aumap IprAuimi Husaynl, 
Persian chronicler and chancery clerk (mun- 
shi), was born on 17 Rabi‘ I 953/18 May 1546 in 
KKum(m), the son of the munshi Sharaf al-Din Husayn 
al-Husaynl. In 964/1556-7 he went with his father to 
Mashhad at the court of the art-loving prince 
Ibrahim Mirzé b. Bahram Mirza b. Isma‘il I, where 
he was trained by well-known calligraphers. In 973/ 
1566 he was a munshi at the court of Shah Tahmasp I, 
together with his father. At the instigation of Shah 
Isma‘Il 11, he started composing in 984-5/1576-7 his 
chronicle Khuldsat al-tawarikh. From 984-8/1576-1580 
he was employed at the chancellery of mustawfi 
al-mamalik Mir Shah Ghazi, in 988/1580 as financial 
supervisor with Erdoghdi Khalifa Takkalu and from 
959/1581 onwards worked at the highest level of the 
financial administration by command of the highest 
authority. In 997/1589 he was at the residence of 
Shah ‘Abbas I to whom he dedicated in 9909/1591 
his chronicle Khuldsat al-tawdrikh. About his further 
life nothing is known; so far his works are the only 
sources for his life (see Minorsky, 1-12, Miiller 3-7). 

Kum(m)I composed at least three works: 1. 
Madjma* (or Tadhkirat) al-shu‘ard-yi ‘Abbasi. The 
work has not been preserved but the author refers 
to it several times in his later works. According to 
these references the work niust have been an anthol- 
ogy of at least six volumes in which among other 
things information was given about the lives of great 
scholars, scientists and poets. 

2. Khuldsat al-tawérikh, ach onicle in five volumes, 
of which the fifth volume only has been preserved. 
It describes at full length the history of the Safawids 
from their origin to the first years of the reign of 
Shah ‘Abbas I and was probably composed between 
995/1587 and 1000/1592. It exists in five manuscripts. 
The first part of this volume, dealing with the early 
Safawids, has been published, translated into German 
and annotated by E. Glassen, and the last part, in 
which the first years of Shah ‘Abbas I are treated, 
by H. Miller. This chronicle is one of the most 
important sources of Safawid history, Although the 
first part is highly dependent upon other known and 
unknown sources, the sections dealing with later 
times, witnessed by the author himself, give truly 
independent information. Together with Iskandar 
Beg Munsht’s ‘Alamara-yi SAbbdsi, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the two most important sources for 
the period of Shah ‘Abbas I. 

3. Gulistén-i hunar, a treatise on calligraphers and 
painters, composed ca. 1005/1597, exists in several 
incomplete manuscripts; it has been edited by 
A. S. Kh*insari, translated into Russian by B, N. 


Zakhoder and into English by V. Minorsky. The 
contents of this work, classified according to the 
various kinds of writing, are mainly based on earlier 
sources. There are however many important ob- 
servations by the author himself on contemporary 
calligraphers, whom he had plenty opportunity to 
meet at the court of Ibrahim Mirzd, at that time 
a flourishing centre for calligraphy. 

For other works, possibly written by Kum(m)t 
(Muntakhabd al-euzara and Madjma‘ al-khiydr) see 
Miiller, 8-10. 
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(H, MOLLER) 

KUMR, the Arabic name for the Comoro Is., 
a group of four islands in the Indian Ocean at the 
northern exit of the Mozambique Channel, halfway 
between East Africa and northern Madagascar. The 
largest island of the archipelago is Grande Comore 
(in the local language: Ngazija; in the chronicles also: 
Hangazidja, Langazidja, al-Angazidja, Kum[u)r), 
with 1148 km? and ca. 120,000 inhabitants (1966); 
followed by Anjouan (Nzwani, Hinzwani; in older 
Portuguese and English sources: Johanna) with 
424 km? and ca. 85,000 inhabitants; Mayotte 
(Mayuta, Mafhjore) with 374 km* and ¢a. 28,000 
inhabitants; and Mohéli (Mwali; in older European 
sources Molaly, Mohilla etc.), with 290 km* and ca. 
10,000 inhabitants. The capital of the islands is 
Moroni on Grande Comore. The islands are of 
volcanic origin (still active is the volcano Karthala, 
2361 m, on Grande Comore) and consist mainly of 
basalt and tuff. The climate is tropical-maritime 
with the heaviest rainfalls from November to April. 
The natural vegetation is a dense rain-forest with 
rare varieties of wood, which, however, for the most 
part have been rooted out and replaced by planta- 
tions and savannas. Agricultural products of im- 
portance for export are coco palms, vanilla, coffee, 
pepper, aromatic plants (ylang-ylang), sisal and 
sugar-cane. Cattle-breeding and fishery are scarcely 
developed. 

The population, which suffers from a very high 
birthrate (outside tle islands, in Madagascar and 
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East Africa, there already live about 300,000 Co- 
morians, cf. Guy, Islam comorien, 149), has developed 
from three different ethnic elements; (a) Bantus from 
East Africa, (b) Malayo-Indonesians who came via 
Madagascar, and (c) Arabs who immigrated directly 
from South Arabia (especially Hadramawt) or from 
Arab settlements in East Africa. The Comorian 
language is divided into two main dialects, the Shi- 
Ngazija and the Shi-Nzwani, and, at least from the 
phonetic point of view, seems to be related more to 
the Venda, a Bantu language spoken on the middle 
Limpopo river, than to Swahili (Heepe, Die Komoren- 
dialekte, 45). Like Swahili, which is well understood 
by most of the Comorians, it has incorporated many 
Arabic loanwords. While Arabic seems to have been 
used as the written language still in the last century, 
most of the recent chronicles and correspondence are 
written in the local language with Arabic letters. 
Arabic is taught in Kur’an-schools but is understood 
only by a small minority, The Comorians are Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi rite, but many African ani- 
mistic conceptions and magic practices have survived 
in popular belief (cf. Robineau, Société, 51, with 
further references). Al-Nawawi’s Minkadj al-talibin 
is widely used and still serves as the theoretical base 
for Civil Law. The Shafi_i law was widely respected 
by the French administration, but in many fields it 
is supplemented by the customary law (ada) which 
shows many matriarchal characteristics (e.g. law of 
succession). The Sifi brotherhoods of the Shadhiliyya, 
Tidjaniyya, Rafi‘iyya, Kadiriyya and ‘Alawiyya play 
a very important part in religious life (sc. Guy, Islam 
comorten, 145 ff.). 

Local legendary tradition, as well as false identifi- 
cations of place-names, have led some former 
historians (Gevrey, Grandidier, etc.) to fantastic 
speculations about the early relations between the 
Comoro Is. and the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Until now there seems to be only one hint which 
deserves some attention and which might establish 
such relations. Pliny gives as the name for an island, 
the location of which would fit well with one of the 
Comoro Is., Damnia, and Von Wissmann (art. 
Zangenae, in Paulys Realencyclopadie, Supp).-Bd. xi 
[1968], 1339) may be right in identifying Damnia with 
Domoni, an old settlement on Anjouan and formerly 
used as name for the whole island. Arab geographers, 
including the pilots of the 15th and 16th century like 
Ibn MAdijid and Sulayman al-Mahri, used the name 
Kumr for Madagascar exclusively and cited, if they 
did at all, each of the islands by its proper name (cf. 
Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, London 
1971, 432). Local tradition starts the history of the 
islands with the legendary report (unknown on the 
Swahili coast) of the immigration of two families 
from the Arabian peninsula some years after the 
death of Solomon. But the first traditions which 
deserve more interest are those that speak of the 
arrival of Bantu-speaking people from East Africa 
to Grande Comore at an unknown date but in any 
case before the r4th century. One chronicle (Rotter, 
Muslimische Inseln, 24) calls them Wa-Mizi and 
Tungi; Mizi as a place-name was already known to 
Pliny (Von Wissmann, Zangenae, 1339) and cor- 
responds with modern Kilwa Kisimani, while Tungi 
is identical with Tungui south of Cap Delgado. Since 
a group of former slaves in Anjouan bears the name 
Makwa (Robineau, Islam, 46; idem, Société, 34) 
which corresponds with the tribe Makua in the hinter- 
Jand of Tungui, it is very likely that at least the 
greatest part of the Bantu element on the Comoro Is. 
came from the East African coast between Lindi and 


the mouth of the Limpopo River. This fits with the 
above-mentioned linguistic facts. At least on An- 
jouan these Africans were not the first inhabitants, 
but merged with an older population, now generally 
called Antalaotra, of Malayo-Indonesian race, which 
might have immigrated in the course of the first 
millenium (cf, Robineau, Société, 34) via Madagascar 
(former European sources often call them wrongly 
Bushmen, cf. Repiquet, Sulianat, 50). 

The local tradition of Grande Comore and Anjouan 
has preserved the names of the ruling houses before 
the coming of the Shirazi (15th century). On Grande 
Comore the ma-fey (or ma-fe “chiefs”, cf. Swahili 
fu and fumu) are said to have established and ruled 
the first eleven villages, before they were defeated 
by the ma-beja (cf. Swahili wa-mbeja) (Harries, 
Swahili chronicle, 12, 71), On Anjouan the beja are 
regarded as the oldest ruling class, which was re- 
placed by chiefs who bore the title fani (Faurec, 
L'Archipel, 33). Although we must take for granted 
that at that time, i.e. in the first half of this mil- 
Jenium, Arab or Swahilised-Arab merchants were in 
contact with the islands, and some of them might 
have settled there, it is difficult to say, whether 
Islam was already wide-spread. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the last fani-rulers on Anjouan bore 
Arab names like ‘Alf and ‘Isa. 

The decisive turn in Comorian history was the 
arrival of the Shirazis in the second half of the rsth 
or the beginning of the 16th century, who by fighting 
and intermarriage seized power on all four islands 
(the coming of the Shirazi clan with their ancestor 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa is described through the legend 
of the Seven Brothers which is also well-known in 
East Africa, cf. among others, Chittick, Shirazi 
colonization, 276; Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, 
to ff.) and became the real founders of Islamic culture 
on the islands (the first mosques were built by 
them at Tsaweni on Grande Comore, at Sima and 
Domoni on Anjouan, and at Chingoni on Mayotte, all 
in the middle of the 16th century). 

In the following three centuries the political 
situation was marked by (i) very complicated internal 
dynastic struggles, (ii) the invasions of the Malagasy 
tribes, Sakalava and Betsimisaraka, and (iii) the 
growing political influence of the French and British 
in the area. 

(i) Grande Comore was divided into eleven more or 
less independent territories (Bajini, La Dombe, 
Bambao, Hambu, Itsa idra, Hamamvu, Mitsamihuli, 
Mbude, Mbaku, Washili, Hamahame) ruled by sul- 
tans who only seldom jointly recognised the suprem- 
acy (utibe) of one of them. Sultan Ahmad (= Mwinye 
Mkuu) (1793-1875), the son of Shaykh Ngome from 
Pate in northern Swahili country, and of Mwana 
Mtiti, half-sister of a sulféna of Grande Comore 
(women rulers were not unusual, and the maternal 
line was often accorded higher prestige on all four 
islands) was the last really great personality who, 
at least for some years, managed to unify the islands, 
before he was defeated by Masa Fumu. The rivalry 
between Sultan Ahmad’s grandson Sayyid ‘Ali, the 
favourite of the French, and Miisa Fumu (d. 1883 
in prison), who was supported by the British and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, marked the last years of 
independence. Against the will of most of the other 
sultans SAI! signed in 1886 a treaty of protectorate 
with France—On Anjouan the political situation 
was characterised by the bipolarisation of the two 
main towns Domoni, which was made the capital 
by the Shirazis after Sima, and Mutsamudu, which 
became the political and commercial centre from the 
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end of the 18th century onwards when power shifted 
from the clan (Rabila) of Al Madwa to the clan of 
Al Masila (both names show their Hadramawti 
origin, cf. B. G. Martin, Migrations from the Hadra- 
maut to East Africa, in Centre of Arabic Documenta- 
tion, Research Builetin, Wadan 1973). Continuous 
succession struggles in the first half of the roth 
century were only ended by Sultan Salim (x842- 
55), Whose son Sultan ‘Abd Allah III (1855-1890) 
put his island under French protection. Neither was 
Mayotte spared from dynastic rivalries within the 
Shirazi clan who ruled at Chingoni from the 16th 
century. In addition, the situation was complicated 
by the constant attempts of the sultans of Anjouan 
to bring Mayotte under their control. The last 
Shirazi sultan ceded his island in 1832 to the Malagasy 
nobleman of the Hova tribe Ramanetaka who al- 
ready ruled on Mohéli, In 1835 or 1836 Ramanetaka 
was defeated by the Sakalava Dia-Ntsoli (= Andrian- 
Tsouli), and the island became nominally a possession 
of the sultan of Anjouan. The same Dia-Ntsoli, 
without the authorisation of the sultan of Anjouan, 
in 1841 presented the island to France, The smallest 
island Mohéli apparently was always dependent on 
Anjouan, until in 1830 the above-mentioned Ramane- 
taka (d. 1841) after having become a Muslim, ap- 
pointed himself sultan of the island. One of his 
descendants signed the treaty of protection with 
France in 1886. 

(ii) There seems to have been a more or less peaceful 
influx of Malagasy people to the islands throughout 
the centuries, but around the turn of the roth century 
the nearly annual invasions of the Betsimisaraka and 
Sakalava threatened the political and cultural in- 
tegrity of the islands. The main reason for these in- 
vasions, which caused heavy losses among the 
population and the destruction of whole settlements, 
was the search for slaves, although some groups had 
been sumunoned by the quarrelling sultans them- 
selves. Only after the Anglo-Malagasy treaty of 1817 
did the invasions gradually stop. In the following 
decade it was the political situation on Madagascar 
and the extension of the Hova state that drove 
large groups of Sakalava (under Dia-Ntsoli) and 
Betsimisaraka (under Ramanetaka) to the islands. 
They finally settled down on Mayotte and Mohéli, 

(ili) The first contact with a European power was a 
short visit of the Portuguese on Grande Comore about 
1505 which, however, left no permanent traces on the 
islands. In the first half of the r9th century when the 
British and the French disputed control of the 
Indian Ocean, the Comoro Is. also became involved. 
In taking possession of Mayotte in 1841, France tried 
to counterbalance the growing British influence on 
the other three islands (in 1833 the British had re- 
installed Sultan ‘Abd Allah 11 on Anjouan by 
force). Only after the British slowly withdrew from 
the Malagasy region after 1880 could France bring 
the other islands under its protection in 1886 (a 
process intensively studied by B. Dubins, Political 
history). 

From 1914 till 1946 the whole archipelago was 
placed under the Gouvernement Général of Mada- 
gascar, On 6 July 1975 the Comoro Is. declared their 
independence, except for Mayotte, where on rr April 
1976 a referendum saw a large majority voting to 
become a département outre-mer of France. 
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KUMUK (variant: Kumik) a people of the 
eastern Caucasus. The Kumuks belong to the 
Kiptak Turkic ethnic group, along with the Noghay, 
Kara¢ay and Balkar. They live north of the main 
chain of the Great Caucasus, on the northern, north- 
eastern and eastern slopes of the Daghistanian 
Caucasus between the foothills and the Caspian Sea, 
from Derbend to Adghi-Su (near the lower Terek 
River), Although confined to a narrow strip of land 
in the south, they inhabit a wider area near the Terek 
in the north. The Kumuks are bordered by the 
Noghays in the north, the Avars [g.v.] and Darghins 
{g.v.] in the west, and Tabasarans and Azeris [g.v.] 
in the south. The major rivers in Kumuk territory 
are the Terek, Sulak, Shura, Ullu-Cai, Gamazi, 
Manas, Aksai and Gubden. The great majority of 
Kumuks are Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi school, 
although some Kumuks of Derbend and Makhackala 
are ‘‘Twelver” Shits. The 1926 Soviet census lists 
94,549 ethnic Kumuks, of which some 10,000 lived 
outside Daghistan, and 94,909 Kumuk-speaking 
people. The 1959 Soviet census lists 134,967 ethnic 
Kumuks, and 132,303 Kumuk-speakers. (Due to the 
adoption of Russian as a primary language by 
Kumuk-speakers in the north, and Azeri by those in 
the south, the relative number of Kumuk-speaking 
people has declined, despite increasing numbers of 
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mountaineers their primary 
language.) 

The Kumuks inhabit eight districts of the Daghi- 
stan ASSR: Baba-Yurt, Khasav-Yurt and Kizil-Yurt 
on the northern plains, and Buynaksk and Kara- 
budakhkent in the eastern coastal plains. The 
“Southern Kumuks" (Kumuks of Kayakent) live 
in the Kayakent district and in the villages of 
Magalis, Yangikent and Tumenler in the Kaytak 
district. The Kumuks are also found in six settle- 
ments in the vicinity of Makhatkala, and in the 
cities of Makhaékala, Khasav-Yurt, Buynaksk, 
Izberbash and Derbend. A number of Kumuks live 
outside Daghistan on the Noghay steppes in the 
Groznyi region, north of the Terek River, as well 
as in North Ossetia. 

The ethnic origin of the Kumuks is complex and 
difficult to determine. They are probably a mixture 
of the indigenous Ibero-Caucasian tribes and various 
nomadic Turkic groups (Kuman-Polovtsi, Khazar, 
Kiptak, etc.) who were pushed into the lowlands 
from the North Caucasian steppes in the 11th-13th 
centuries, imposing their language on the inhabitants. 

The formation of the Kumuk people began in the 
7th century when the Khazars [q.v,] overran the 
plains of southern Russia and populated them with 
Turkie-speaking peoples. The indigenous Ibero- 
Caucasian population mixed with these Turkic 
peoples, especially the Kiptaks [g.v.], and adopted 
their language. The Kumuk “nationality” appeared 
in the 13th century on the steppes of northern 
Daghistan when successive waves of the Golden 
Horde pushed these Turkic-speaking peoples south- 
wards. Their Islamisation began immediately, under 
the influence of the Golden Horde from the north 
and the Laks from the south, and was completed by 
the r4th century when the Golden Horde annexed 
northern Daghistan. Prior to this, the people had 
been Christians, Jews and animists. 

The first political organisation of the Kumuks 
was the feudal Shamkhalat, which united all the 
Kumuks as well as other northern and eastern 
D&ghistani peoples. The Shamkhal originally resided 
in the mountains of the Lak (Kazi-Iumuk) region, 
When Shamkhal Coban died in 986/1578, the Laks 
shook off the rule of his son Sultén-But, and the 
centre of government was shifted to Buynaksk. 
After 1050/1640, Tarku was the capital of the 
Shamkhalat. In the 16th century the Shamkhal ruled 
most of northern Daghistan. The semi-independent 
states of Endirey, Aksaey, Kosteko, Bammatulah, 
Buinaksk, etc. were all headed by representatives of 
the Shamkhal of Tarku’s family. 

The Shamkhals acknowledged Persian sovereignty 
throughout their existence, in spite of their strong 
diplomatic ties with Russia in the late 16th century 
when Russia was attempting expansion into Daghi- 
stain. The power of the Shamkhalat began to decline 
with the wars against the Kabardines ancl Georgians. 
It lost control of the area between the Terek and 
Sulak Rivers first, then the Darghin and Lak regions 
in the r7th century. However, the Russian expedi- 
tions of 1586, 15900 and 1604 were defeated by a 
joint Kumuk and Ottoman effort. Although the 
Shamkhals were formally vassals to the Moscow 
state, they remained close allies of the Ottomans 
from the late r6th till the late 18th centuries. In 
1725 the Russians ended independent Shamkhal 
rule and the decline of the Kumuks was completed 
with the creation of the Mehtulin and Bammatulah 
Khinates. By 1765 the Shamkhalat was reduced to 
a 2,500 km* strip of land along the Caspian Sea. 


using Kumuk as 


Imam Mansir attempted to rally the feudal 
nobility of the Caucasus (especially among the 
Kumuks and Kabarda) against the Russians in the 
late 18th century, but failed. The Treaty of Gilistan 
(1813) formally ceded Daghistan to Russia, but the 
Kumuks continued to be governed by the Shamkhals. 
After the Russians subdued the Murid insurrection 
(1834-59) led by the Imam Shamil [g.v.], the Kumuks 
and the other Daghistani peoples were incorporated 
into the Russian Empire. Native rule was sup- 
planted by a Tsarist military administration. 

A small Kumuk intelligentsia emerged in the early 
2oth century. They had been educated in the Djadid 
{g.v.] schools on the borders of Daghistin, and were 
among the first to be impregnated with socialist 
ideas. This small group was destined to provide the 
leadership for the national liberal movement (which 
was doomed to failure) during and after the Russian 
Revolution, 

In 1917 the Kumuks played an important role in 
the North Caucasus peoples’ move for independence, 
Motivated by their own political traditions and 
Turkic cultural influences, they favoured a “Turkic” 
consolidation of Daghistan (as opposed to the 
“Tslamic" consolidation favoured by conservative 
Daghistanis), with linguistic unification based on 
Kumuk or Azeri, They sought to become part of the 
great Pan-Turkic movement centred on Baki, 
Kazan and the Crimea. Following a power struggle 
between the religious and conservative elements 
led by Shaykh Uzun Hagi and Imam Gotsinski and 
the socialists, the Soviet régime was established in 
the principal cities on the plain in April 1918. By 
September 1918, General Biderahov's “White” army, 
equipped in Persia by the English, had crushed the 
Soviet forces. Soviet power was not re-established in 
Daghistan until 1920 when the Eleventh Red Army 
defeated Denikin’s White Army and drove the 
partisans of Imam Gotsinski back into the mountains. 

The Kumuks had one of the most powerful, com- 
plete and complex feudal structures in DAghistan 
before the Revolution. The ruling class consisted of 
the Shamkhal, beks, high nobility (danka), middle 
nobles (sala-uzden), and religious leaders. The free- 
men (usden), free serfs (cagar, organised into various 
groups (dims)), serfs bound to the land (lerkeme, 
living in separate auls and working the land), and 
house slaves (kul, a very small group) comprised 
the lower classes. The merchant class grew rapidly 
with the rise of industry and capitalism in the late 
roth century, but the working class was never large, 
since most industry was domestically oriented. 

The Kumuk language belongs to the Kiptak- 
Oghuz subgroup of the Kipéak group of Turkic 
languages, to which the Noghay and Kara¢ay- 
Balkar languages also belong. Kumuk has three 
dialects: Khaydak is strongly influenced by the 
Tbero-Caucasian languages and is used by the 
Meridional IKumuks; Buynaksk, and Khasav-yurt 
(or Aksay), which forms the basis of the literary 
language, developed with the Arabic script in the 
late roth century. In 1927 a Latin alphabet replaced 
the Arabic, and Cyrillic script was adopted in 1938. 
Kumuk was the lingua franca of the Daghistani 
peoples. The first Daghistani Communists accepted 
this réle for Kumuk in the 1920s, but Russian was 
later adopted as the official language. Although Avar 
has replaced Kumuk as an inter-tribal language, 
Kumuk remains the second or third language of 
certain Ibero-Caucasian peoples in north and central 
Daghist4n (Andi-Dido-Avar, Darghin, Lak). Article 
78 of the Constitution of the ASSR of Daghistin 
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names Kumuk as one of the nine official literary 
languages of Daghistan. 

The Kumuks are the only Daghist4n people having 
a true national literature which dates back to the 
early roth century. These early works were generally 
local versions of heroic epics or adventure novels, 
and were often consigned to small pamphlets destined 
for public readings. Turkic-language publications 
from Kazan, Adharb4ydjan, the Crimea and Turkey 
satisfied the desire for other literature. Christian 
missionary publications of the early 19th century 
were instrumental in the development of a literary 
language. Written in a composite language of various 
Caucasian peoples, they were among the first written 
literature of the area. 

Kumuk literature came under the influence of the 
Turkic modernist movement centred on Kizan and 
Baghtesaray in the second half of the roth century, 
resulting in the nationalistic poetry of Yisuf from 
Yakhay and AyyGb from Djengutay, In 1883 the 
Kumuk ‘Osma4nov Muhammad (b. 1843) published 
an anthology of Kumuk and Noghay folklore and 
literary texts in St. Petersburg, where he was a 
member of the Faculty of Oriental Languages at the 
Academy of Sciences. The collection includes a 
letter in verse, dated 1872, from the revolutionary 
Kumuk poet Yirti Kazak (1830-80), inviting Mubam- 
mad Efendi, then a student at St. Petersburg, to 
return home. This letter is one of the oldest literary 
vestiges of the Kumuk language, and Yirti Kazak 
is thus considered the founder of Kumuk literature. 

Muhammad Mirza Magarayef established a printing 
shop utilising Arabic script at Temir Khan-Shura at 
the beginning of the 2oth century. By 1912 he had 
printed translations from Arabic and Kazan Tatar 
and the poetry of Ab Sufyin in Kumuk. Nokhay 
Batirmurzayev (1860-1919) wrote the first modern 
narrative works inspired by Kuimuk contemporary 
life in 1906-7. His son Zainalabid (1897-1919) was 
the first Kumuk Bolshevik writer. Together they 
founded the political-literary society Tani ¢olpan 
(“The morning star’) at Khasav-Yurt in 1916 to 
promote the development of modern Kumuk litera- 
ture. With the assistance of poet and dramatist 
Temir Bulat Beybulatov and other Kumuk, Tat and 
Russian writers (including S.S. Kazbekov and 
H. O. Bulaé), this organisation sponsored a nation- 
alist, progressive review of the same name, first 
published at Temir Khan-Shura in August ror7. 
The Khasav-yurt dialect of Kumuk was adopted as 
their literary language. 

Tai ¢éolpan was instrumental in reviving the 
Kumuk national consciousness. In actuality a radical 
nationalist organ, it professed to be apolitical and 
declined to choose between the socialist and national- 
ist positions. However, as a result of the first short- 
lived Soviet occupation of Daghistan beginning in 
April 1918, Taf dolpan adopted a pro-Bolshevik 
position. Publication ceased in July 1918. 

Tati olpan was not the first Kumuk journal to 
appear. In 1913 the liberal nationalist Mirza Mubam- 
mad Mavaraev of Temir Khan-Shura requested 
authorisation for a Kumuk journal entitled Kumuk 
gazati (“The Kumuk journal’), This demand was 
rejected by the authorities, and the classical Arabic 
publication Djaridat Daghistén (published in 1915) 
notwithstanding, the first Kumuk publications did 
not appear until after the Revolution of February 
Igt7. The journal Musdvat (“Equality”) was the 
first Kumuk periodical, published at Temir Khan- 
Shura in June 1917, under the editorship of 
Mavaraev. 


This first period of Soviet domination witnessed 
the publication of a third Kumuk journal, [sk¢i 
khalk ("The working people’); it was edited by 
Zainalabid Batirmurzayev and adhered to a Bolshe- 
vik position. The journal Yoldagk also supported the 
development of a national Kumuk literature. The 
Kumuk press is currently represented by one repub- 
lican organ published at Makhatkala, and several 
district organs (at Khasav-Yurt, Baba-Yurt, etc.). 

The Kumuks possess a very rich Soviet literature. 
‘Abd Allah Mubammadoghlu Magomedov (1869- 
1937) is considered the national poet of Daghistan 
by the Soviets as a result of his pro-Communist 
writings in the post-Revolutionary years. The most 
celebrated Kumuk prose writer is YQsuf Gereyef, 
whose satirical style was influenced by the Adhar- 
biydjani poet Sabir. Other literary figures of note 
include poet, dramatist and author of children’s 
books ‘Alimpasha Salavatoghlu (1901-43), poets A. 
Beshirov and Kaiyan, poet-novelist ‘Abdul-Wahab 
Sulaymanoghlu (b. 1909), playwrights Hamid Rusta- 
mov and Amir Kurbanov (b. 1909), and novelist 
Anvar Agiev (b. 1913). The Kumuk poetess Inéu 
Gadieva is the most renowned female Daghistani 
writer, In addition, many Russian authors have been 
translated into Kumuk (e.g. Tolstoy, Lermontov, 
etc.). 

The Kumuks participate actively in the political 
life of Dighistan. In r924, IXumuks comprised 5.7% 
of the profsoyuz of the Daghistan ASSR, and in 1927 
there were 696 Kumuks in the Daghistani Com- 
munist Party, 

The Kumuk educational system is less developed 
than that of the Avars; in 1948 there were eight 
Kumuk secondary schools (compared to 17 Avar); 
Karabudakhkent, Kayakent, Izberbash, Makhaéckala, 
Buynaksk, Khasav-Yurt, Baba-Yurt and Kizil-Yurt. 
Islam seems to remain a strong force among the 
Kumuks up to the present time. 

Modernisation is changing the character of the 
traditional Kumuk economy, Agriculture and animal 
husbandry remain the basis of the rural activity, but 
mechanisation and collectivisation have made the 
large-scale production of cereals and cotton possible. 
The fishing and canning industries, as well as oil 
(at Kayakent), hydroelectric plants and other 
factories are evidence of advanced industrialisation 
in certain sectors. Nonetheless, traditional crafts 
are still pursued: woven woollen goods and carpets 
(villages of Kumtorkal, Kayakent, Upper and Lower 
Kazanishte), gold work (Irneli, Kafir-Kumukh, 
Sultan-Yaii-Yurt, etc.), wrought iron work (Verkh- 
neye, Nighneye, Kazanigshée, Anderey-aul), and 
pottery (Verkhneye, Kazanighte). 

The Kumuks, along with the Avars, Darghins, 
Laks and Lezgs, appear to be points of consolidation 
among the Daghistani peoples, destined to absorb 
certain small groups (although certainly not all). 
Of the nine official languages of Daghistan, news- 
papers are only published in the languages of these 
five groups. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen, and H. Carrére 
d’Encausse, Une république soviétique musulmane: 
le Daghestén, in REI (1955), 7-56; A. Bennigsen 
and Ch, Lemercier-Quelquejay, La presse et la 
mouvement nationale chez les musulmans du Russie 
avant 1920, Paris 1964; B. Geiger ef. al., The 
Caucasus, Human relations area files, New Haven 
1956; S. Wurm, Turkic peoples of the U.S.S.R., Ox- 
ford 1954; Narod! Daghestana, Moscow 10955; 
A. Inan, La littérature des peuples turcs du Caucase 
du Nord, in Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, 
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1968; Mirza Bala, art. Kumuk, in 7A. 

(W. Bartnotp - [Davin K. Kermant]) 

KUMON, “latency”, a key-notion of speculative 
physics in early Muslim theology, especially in the 
system of al-Nazzim [g.v.). 

The concept was derived from simple observations: 
blood is “hidden” in the body of man, oil in sesame, 
flour in wheat, butter in milk etc.; these substances 
can be made patent by certain procedures, such as 
grinding, churning etc, On the other hand, new 
substances can be produced by putting several 
ingredients together: pottery results from the 
“mixture” of clay, water, and fire, and these primary 
elements are “hidden” in it afterwards. On this 
empirical basis, where the term still had a rather 
non-technical meaning, al-Nazzim constructed a 
rather elaborate system which has not yet been the 
object of more thorough investigation. He did not 
follow the atomism of his teacher and uncle Abu 
"l-Hudhayl, who treated qualities as accidents which 
may be replaced by their contraries. For him, all 
natural qualities (with the exception of movement, 
understood in a very broad sense, as ‘‘all actions 
depending on man’s will”) were “bodies” inherent 
in other bodies: fire is not hot and luminous, but is 
composed of heat and luminosity. As such, fire may 
itself be considered an ingredient (khilt) of wood 
where it is “latent” until the wood is burnt. When it 
becomes manifest, other ingredients do so too: 
ashes, which consist of taste, colour, and dryness; 
smoke, which consists of taste, colour and smell; 
and water, which consists of humidity and a certain 
sound, i.e. the crackling produced in burning. In 
consequence of his “‘corporealism", al-Nazzim thus 
treated the qualities of an object and its constituent 
parts alike. It is possible that he differentiated be- 
tween them insofar as the qualities form the ingre- 
dients of the primary elements which then make up 
for the more complex bodies; but we are not yet 
able to ascertain whether his theory implied such a 
hierarchy. 

The “elements” (fire, water, etc.) are thus not 
simple themselves, but composed or, as al-Nazzam 
said, “joint" (muzdawidj). They may inhere in each 
other: water always contains fire, which may be 
activated through heating and then leaves it for the 
empyraean. The process can be recognised through 
the bubbling of the water; the particles of humidity 
which are dragged along the fire in its upward move- 
ment manifest themselves as vapour. Similarly, water 
normally contains earth which remains as a salty or 
limelike sediment in the kettle after evaporation. On 
the other hand, earth usually contains water; other- 
wise, it would not keep together (clay being normally 
given as an example). That fire and water may 
penetrate each other (muddkhala) without conflict- 
ing, is to be explained by the fact that they keep 
each other's balance; God has wisely calculated their 
proportions so that things do not explode by them- 
selves (cf. al-Khayyat, K. al-Intisdr, ed. Nader, 
Beirut 1957, § 18). Their equilibrium may even be 
used as a proof for the existence of a creator (ibid., 
§ 26). Only when this equilibrium of “hidden” 
contradictory ingredients is disturbed by external 
influence does disintegration ensue. When fire is 
brought close to wood, the fire latent in the wood 
gets the upper hand and destroys the coherent 
structure of its vessel, When somebody is bitten by a 
snake he dies not through the venom of the snake, 


but through the venom which he has in his own body 
and which is now reinforced. For the same reason 
the snake does not die from its own venom; here 
the venom is balanced by the right proportion of 
antidotes. When water freezes, this means that not 
only the cold which is latent in it has been enforced 
from outside, but also its “hidden” dryness; for ice 
is not only cold, but also dry. When it melts again, 
this process is thus not merely produced by heat, 
but also by humidity which was added from outside. 
When something wet becomes dry, it does not only 
lose humidity, but also weight; this shows that 
humidity contains “latent weight, whereas heat 
does not. 

Disintegration may be slow and imperceptible, as 
happens, e.g. with an oil lamp which burns down 
during the night, although it looks alike from one 
moment to the other. Disintegration may sometimes 
also be stopped. Wood must not lose all its fire at 
once; it may be transformed into charcoal which still 
contains part of it. Different species of the same genus 
may contain different proportions of the proper 
akklaj. Some kinds of wood are more inflammable 
because they contain more fire; for the same reason, 
some kinds of stone can be better used as a flint than 
other ones. 

This advanced theory presupposes a rather in- 
tricate intellectual tradition and a widely-developed 
range of discussion. As a matter of fact, the word 
kumén is already alluded to in a poem by Abii Nuwas, 
one generation before al-Nazzam (cf. Diwan, ed. 
E. Wagner, i, 136, |. 6), Al-Nazzim took over his 
vocabulary (umn and muddkhala) and the basic 
structural assumptions of his system: his rejection 
of atomism and his definition of the body, from the 
Shit theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam (9.v.], who had 
adopted them in his discussions with dualists, es- 
pecially with Aba Shakir al-DaysanlI, whom he seems 
to have converted to Islam. Via the Daysaniyya and 
their spiritual ancestor Bardesanes (died 216 A-.D.), 
we may trace some basic ideas back to Stoicism: a 
similar definition of body (o@pa) and the concept of 
xpiotc 8t’ 6Aov(= muddkhala) or pthc (= imtizadj, 
ikhtilaf). In the Iranian environment this tradition 
was perhaps amalgamated with certain Indian ideas 
(the example of pottery is used in the Indian 
Samkhya; cf. W. Ruben, Geschichte der indischen 
Philosophie, Berlin 1954, 193). All dualist creeds 
understood the world as being in a stage of “‘mixture”’ 
(gumééisn) between light and darkness. In a Syriac 
fragment of Bardesanes, the qualities (rowrnteg = 
znayyd or hail2) are called muzzagé, ‘mixtures’. But 
al-Nazzim did not simply imitate: he refuted the 
Manichaeans, as is shown by several passages in 
al-Khayyat’s K. al-Intisdr, and he attacked the 
Daysaniyya; he did not accept their axiom that light 
and darkness are at the bottom of every mixture (cf. 
al-Djahiz, Hayawan, v, 46, ll. 6 ff. ete.) He used 
the advantage of meeting them on common ground, 
but he seems to have developed quite individual 
ideas. 

Inside Islam, there were certain affinities with 
the—rather vaguely definable—ashdb al-taba?i* who 
believed that all things have a nature of their own 
which, once being created, no longer depends on 
God's will (and may as well be “hidden” in them, the 
khilka in al-Nazzim’s terminology), and with the 
Mu‘tazill Mu‘ammar b. ‘Abb4d (cf. H. Daiber, Das 
theologisch-philosophische System des Mu‘ammar ibn 
‘Abbad as-Sulami, Beirut 1975, 110 ff.), Opposition 
came from the ashdb al-a‘rdd, the “‘accidentalists” or 
atomists whose ideas had been first expounded by 
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Dirir b. ‘Amr [¢.v. in Suppl.], but also from ap- 
parently al-Asamin [g.v. in Suppl.], who, in spite of 
denying the accidents, did not think of qualities as 
“bodies”. The critique used mainly three arguments: 
(a) nothing can take place in something smaller than 
itself (and fire is bigger than wood); (b) several 
things cannot be simultaneously in the same place 
(which would be the case if several qualities were 
“hidden” in one substance) ; and (c) if fire were hidden 
in wood, we should feel it when we touch the wood, 
or we should find it when we cleave it. Arguments 
(a) and (b) were already brought forth against the 
Stoics (e.g. by Alexander of Aphrodisias in his 
Tlept pl&ews, ch. 5 ff.); (c) is found in Indian philos- 
ophy (cf. W. Ruben in AO, xiii (1935), 147). The 
discussion turned especially around (c); al-Nazzam 
objected that coldness balances the fire hidden in 
the wood; when the fire comes forth in burning, the 
coldness also leaves the wood immediately and 
enters the cold substances in its environments, i.e. 
water and earth, in a leap (/afra), without getting 
into contact with the things in between. This is why 
the ashes are not cold, in spite of the fact that the 
fire has left; the warmth found in it is not the 
warmth of the fire, but the warmth which was 
“hidden” in it and was activated by the fire. As the 
“accidentalists"’ recurred to Aristotelian tradition 
(visible in (a) and (b)), al-Nazzim also criticised 
Aristotle's model of physics. 

The theory was eagerly defended by Nazzam’s 
disciples. But already al-Djabiz did not conceal his 
scepticism (cf. the quotations in van Ess, Das K. 
an-Nakt des Nazzam, Gottingen 1972, 120), In the 
second half of the grd/gth century, it was apparently 
given up completely within the Mu‘tazila. The future 
belonged to atomism. 

Bibliography: The main source for Nazzam’s 
ideas about Aumdn is Djdbiz, Hayawdn, v, 6 ff. 
(partly tr. into Turkish by Nafiz Damsman, 
Keldm ilmine giris, Ankara 1955, 126 ff.). Cf. also 
Ash‘ari, Makdldt al-Islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, 
Istanbul 1927 ff., 327, Ul. 4ff., with further ref- 
erences mentioned in the apparatus; Job of 
Edessa, The book of treasures, ed, A. Mingana, 
Cambridge 1935, chs. xvi-xx. For an analysis of 
the material, cf. J. van Ess in IJsl., xliii (1967), 
241 ff. See also S. Pints, Beifrdge sur islamischen 
Atcmenlehre, Berlin 1936, index s.v. Kumfin; 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hadi Aba Rida, Ibrahim b. 
Sayydr al-Nazzam, Cairo 1365/1946, 140 ff.; van 
Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des ‘Adudaddin al-Ici, 
Wiesbaden 1966, index s.v. Nagga@m; M. Fakhry, 
Islamic philosophy, New York 1970, 64 [.; F. Rex, 
Zur Theorie der Naturproxesse in der friiharabischen 
Wissenschaft, Wiesbaden 1975, introd.; J. Hecker, 
Reason and responsibility. An explanatory trans- 
lation of Kitab al-Tawlid from al-Mughni ... by 
Qddi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, diss. Berkeley 1975, index 
s.v. “latency.” {J. van Ess) 
KUN, Arabic orthography Kin, a Turkish tribe 

of Inner Asia known in the pre-Mongol period, but 
only in a shadowy fashion. 

The earliest mention of the Kun is in Birini’s 
K. al-Tafhim (420/1029), ed. R. R. Wright, London 
1934, 145, and he places them in the Sixth Clime, in 
the territory of the eastern Turks between the Kay 
and the Khirkiz [see KAv! and «Irciz). The tribe is 
not, however, mentioned in Birani’s al-Kandn al- 
Mas‘adi (pace Pelliot, A propos des Comans, in JA, 
Ser. 11, Vol. xv [1920], 134-5). Nor are the Kun 
given in Kashghari (who does however deal with the 
other two tribes mentioned in the Tafhim as their 
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neighbours), but there is an important section on 
them in Marwazi’s Tabai* al-hayawan (early 6th/ 
rath century), see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Marvazi on China, the Turks and India, London 
1942, text li, tr. 29-30, comm, 95-102. This was 
adapted a century later by ‘Awfi in his Djawami* 
al-hikdyat, section on the Turks, printed and tr. by 
Marquart in his Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, in 
Bang and Marquart, Osttiirkische Dialektstudien, in 
Abh. G. W. Gétt., Phil.-Hist. Kl, N.F. xiii/x (Berlin 
1914), 40-2, and used by him as the basis of a com- 
plex and convoluted commentary on the Kun, 
ibid., 42-77. 

It seems that the Kun were amongst the eastern- 
most of the Turkish peoples, with their original 
homeland in eastern Mongolia and the fringes of 
Manchuria, It may be that the Kun were the epigoni 
of the T’u-yii-hun to the north of the great north- 
wards bend of the Huang-Ho or Yellow River; the 
resemblance of the name Kun to that of the proto- 
Huns, the Hsiung-nu, etc., had already been noted 
hw Marquart, op. cit., 64-5, cf. also Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Turkish and Mongolian studies, London 1962, 12. 
According to Marwazi, the tribe had been converted 
in their homeland to Nestorian Christianity (by 
missionaries from the Ordos region ?), but had been 
impelled to migrate far westwards by pressure on 
their pasture grounds from the Kayi. The Kun then 
moved into the land of the Shari/Sari (whose name 
Barthold, in Markwart, Wehrot und Arang, Leiden 
1936, *34*, connected with the Turkish word sart 
“yellow” and the Kipéak/Comans, the Russian 
Polovtsi “pallid, yellowish ones"’; possibly, however, 
they should be linked rather with the Sar! Uyghur 
of Kansu [g.v.]), and eventually ended up in the 
Aral Sea-Kiptak Steppe area. This chain of migra- 
tions must have been set off after Biriini’s time, i.e, 
in the middle or later years of the rrth century. 
Minorsky was at first inclined to identify the Kun 
with the Kari/Firi (mentioned in the Hudiid al- 
Salam, § 14, tr. 97, cf. comm, 283-6, 311-12, a savage 
and bestial tribe living to the east of the Kirgiz 
(i.e. apparently to the east and south of Lake Baikal, 
their name surviving in the present-day Khori tribe 
of the Buryats), but subsequently abandoned this 
equation when he found the clear orthography Kan 
in Marwazi. Earlier, Marquart had attempted to 
connect the Kun with the later Comans (in Magyar, 
Kin) of the South Russian-Western Siberian steppes 
{see «lecax], and this was later affirmed by J. 
Németh: that Kun and Kuman/Koman both stem 
from a Turkish adjective kd << kub “yellowish, pale” 
(Die Volksnamen quman wnd qin, in KCsA, iii 
[1941-3], 95-109). 

At all events, the Kun have left very little mark 
on the Islamic history of Central Asia; we do not 
know whether they were substantially Islamised 
before losing their identity in some larger steppe 
confederation, such as that of the Kip¢ak or the later 
Golden Horde. The only member of the Kun to 
achieve mention in Islamic sources is the slave 
commander of the Saldjiks Ekindi b. Kotkar [¢.v. 
in Suppl.], who was appointed governor of Kh*4razm 
by Berk-Yaruk in 490/1097; Minorsky plausibly 
surmised that he may have been Marwazi’s in- 
formant for his section on the Kun. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see L. Rasonyi, Les Turcs non-islamisés 

en Occident, in PTF, iii, Wiesbaden 1970, 11-12 

of offprint. (C. E. Boswortu) 

KUNA, Qena, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (population 40,000). It is the 
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capital of the province (mudiriyya) of the same name, 
which is divided into seven districts (markas), 
namely: 1. Dishn4; 2. Isna; 3. Kuna; 4. Kusayr; 
5. Kis; 6. Luksur; 7, Nadj* Hamadi. In 1897 the 
population of the province was 711,457, but by 1956 
it was more than 1,100,000. In 1940 the town of 
Kuna and the village of al-Humaydat and their 
dependencies were detached from the district of 
Kuna and made into a separate ma°mariyya, The 
region produces cotton and cereals; in the town, 
cloth and sweet-stuffs are manufactured. But Kuna 
is especially noted for its porous pottery; the jars 
(kulla) which are made there are called ballas 
from the name of a place a few miles to the 
south. 

The Arabic name, written Ikna by some geograph- 
ers and Kiind in the Copto-Arab scalae, comes from 
the Coptic KQD NH which gives rise to a play on 
the Greek xa.va méAtg “new town", a name which 
did not last long as it is never found in the Byzantine 
period. The identity of this town with the Neapolis 
of Herodotus has been seriously urged; it is rather 
the modern Minsha’a, the ancient Ptolemais, On the 
other hand, it has been conjectured with much 
probability that at the end of the 3rd century it 
received the name Maximianopolis, 

In the first Arab period, the Afra of Kun& ex- 
tended to the east of the Nile between that of Faw 
on the north and Kift in the south, in front of that 
of Dandara from which it was separated by the river. 
The first author to mention it, al-Ya‘kabi, gives a 
very unflattering description of the district: he says 
it is a little town rapidly going to ruin, deserted by 
its inhabitants who feared the raids of the Bedouin 
robbers and brigands. Therefore, when the new 
provincial divisions were made under al-Mustansir, 
it was Kiis which gave its name to the district (amal) 
and became its capital. Kund remained unimportant 
for some time, as YAkGt only gives it a brief note 
and Abu ‘l-Fida does not mention it. 

Its prosperity was not long in beginning, owing 
to the tomb of the saint ‘Abd al-Rahim, which 
became an object of pilgrimage, while pious Muslims 
settled in its vicinity. Some years previously, Ibn 
Djubayr had mentioned Kuna as a pretty little town 
with houses of a dazzling whiteness; he makes special 
mention of the virtue of the women, who never 
appeared in the streets. After Ibn Battita, al- 
Adfuwi gives us an account of the merits of ‘Abd 
al-Rabim; he describes the houses of the town as 
spacious and very high and mentions two madrasas 
in Kuni and a number of hospices (ribdf), Ibn 
Dukmik only copies al-Adfuwi. In the Turkish 
period, Kuna was the residence of a Kashif, but it is 
only in modern times that it has assumed the ad- 
ministrative position which it owes to its present 
steadily-increasing prosperity. 

The town, situated at the point where the Nile 
comes nearest to the Red Sea, had become the point 
of departure for caravans in the direction of Kusayr. 
This route took the place of the one used in the 
Middie Ages between Kis and ‘Aydhab, which in 
turn succeeded the ancient Copto-Berenice road. The 
continual intercourse between Egypt and Arabia and 
India gave these roads great value; it is by this route 
that many of the Muslims of North Africa go to 
Mecca, and even during the Crusades, it was the only 
pilgrim road, In 1831-3 Mubammad ‘Ali had the 
wells inspected on the Kuni-Kusayr road; some 
were deepened so that they would provide water at 
all seasons (cf. L’Egypte moderne, collection L’Uni- 
vers, 164-6; Barron and Hurne, Topography and 


geology of the East Desert of Egypt, Central Portion, 
Cairo 1902). 

The saint who is the object of Muslim veneration, 
‘Abd al-Rabim b. Ahmad b. Hadjdjan, twelfth 
descendant of Dja‘far al-Sadik, was born in the 
environs of Ceuta in Morocco, After a journey to 
Mecca where he spent seven years, he settled in 
Kuna and died there on 9 Safar 592/13 January 1196, 
Honoured during his life for his reputation for sanc- 
tity and asceticism, he has become one of the prin- 
cipal saints of Egypt, along with Ahmad Badawi, 
Ibrahim Dasiki and Abu "l-Hadjdjidj Aksuri. At one 
time a pious formula used to be handed down which, 
if recited beside the tomb, hastened the realisation 
of a desire or brought about cures, According to some 
travellers, the pilgrims who came to Kund made 
circuits (Jawd/) of the tomb of ‘Abd al-Rabim similar 
to those made by the pilgrims at the Ka‘ba (Adfuwi, 
TaliS said, no. 231; Goldziher, Muh, Studien, hi, 315, 
Eng. tr. i, 287; RHR, ii, 284; Gaudefroy-Demomby- 
nes, Le pilerinage d la Mekke, 224). There were 
descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahim living in Egypt for 
two centuries; they were, in particular, jurists and 
professors (Adfuwi, nos. 29, 117, 129, 308, 402, 476, 
533; al-Makrizi, Khitaf, ii, 423). 
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musulman (1923), 120; J, Maspero and G. Wiet, 

Matériaux pour servir a la géogr. de V Egypte, 130, 
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KUNAYTIRA [see KANTARA]. 

KUNBI SALIH, an important cluster of ruins 
of mediaeval date, situated in Jat, 15° 46’ N and 
long 7° 59’ W in Hodh (southern Mauretania), 
330 km. N of Bamako, 95 km. WNW of Nara and 
70 km. SSE of Timbédra, Most modern writers agree 
that it was the capital of the Sarakoli kingdom of 
Ghana [q.v.] which dominated the southern part of 
the Western Sahara and the North Sudan from 
around the 6th century until ca. 1076, 

The ruins are situated on a schistose plateau which 
is covered with thorn-bushes, and they stand between 
two seasonal pools. They extend for about 1,200 m, 
north to south and 800 m. east to west, but this does 
not include the scattered outbuildings and two 
extensive burial grounds, The one in the north-west 
covers an area 1,600m. by 800m. and contains a 
columned tomb with six chambers. The other in the 
south-east at Sohobi measures 700 m. by 400 m. 

There are many mediaeval references in Arabic to 
Ghana, from al-Fazari (before 184/800) to Ibn Khal- 
din, but local oral traditions do not mention this 
place name. In fact, it is not until the r7th century 
that the name Kunbi appears in the Ta’rikh al- 
Fattdsh, which says: “The name [of the empire of 
Kayamaga) was Kunbi, and this Kunbi was a great 
city." The Ta’rikk al-Sadan specifically states that 
the capital of Kayamaga was Ghana, but all the 
Sarakoli traditions about the Wagadu speak of 
Kunbi (Ch. Monteil, Mélanges ethnologiques, 390; 
A. Bathily, B. IFAN B [1975], 73; Wa Kamissoko, 
1976, unpublished) as the residence of the serpent 
Bida, The persistance of the Sarakoli and Moorish 
tradition is best illustrated by the fact that in 1914 
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Bonnel de Mézitres was driven directly from Walata 
to Kunbi when he expressed a desire to the marabouts 
to see the site of the capital of Ghana. 

Although the ruins of Kunbi were well known to 
Africans, Bonnel de Méziéres in 1914 was the first 
European to see them. He then undertook some 
excavations there, and the results were published in 
1920, but unfortunately none of the material which 
was brought back from the expedition can now be 
located; it cannot be found in the Musée de !'Homme, 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres or 
anywhere else. Later excavations have been made 
by M. Lazartigues (1939), P, Thomassey (1949-50) 
and R, Mauny and G. Szumowski (1951); the most 
recent excavations have been by J. Devisse, D. and 
S. Robert and their team (1972, 1975, 1976), but as 
yet these are not published. These excavations have 
revealed many schist-built houses with beautiful 
Arab-Berber architecture, which predates the 
Hispano-Moorish style. They contain carefully-made 
paving stones, wall-niches, stairways and stone beds. 
An imposing columned mosque is slowly being 
revealed on the Main Avenue which crosses the ruins 
from east to west. It has superimposed mihrabs 
showing that at least two sanctuaries have stood on 
the same site, Materia] remains include stones with 
painted inscriptions of the ghahdda, countless pieces 
of coarse pottery with some slip-decorated ware and 
even some glazed (Mediterranean) ware, tools and 
weapons in iron, objects in copper and glass and 
beads in stone and glass. 

The north-east necropolis comprises a series of 
chambers for multiple Muslim burials; they are 
collective tombs for families or for people from the 
same Maghribi town or the same tribe. The most 
elaborate “‘columned tomb” is surrounded by six 
successive chambers, the last of which has a perimeter 
of 800 m. 

The ruins show that this was an urban settlement 
with a high population density. The estimated 
population for the town at its peak is 15,000 to 20,000, 
which is an enormous figure for a Saharan town with 
a limited water supply (R. Mauny, Tableau geogr., 
482). Walls have been found at depths of up to 8 m., 
showing occupation levels over several centuries after 
the 8th century. The dates provided by carbon 14 
analysis are: 828 + 115 A.D.; 933 +? A.D.; 963 + 
114 A.D.; t2x0 + 121 A.D, This confirms what is 
already known of the history of the capital of Ghana 
with which these ruins are to be identified, in the 
present writer's opinion, despite the hesitations of 
Ch, and V. Monteil (1951, 441-52; 1964, 58-62; 1968, 
109-12), who are more inclined to follow al-Idrist (i, 2) 
in situating Ghana “on the two banks of the river 
[Senegal]. However, their identification must be 
challenged, for al-Idris! made enormous errors in his 
work and, furthermore, no ruin of this importance 
has ever been found on the banks of the middle 
Senegal river. The evidence of oral traditions and 
what is written in the Ta°rikks all points to Kunbi as 
the correct site. 

The irritating question remains to be resolved 
about the two places called Ghana which al-Bakri 
(460/1067-8) describes. The one was populated by 

Muslim merchants and had twelve mosques; the 
other was six miles away and was reserved for the 
king and his court. The present writer holds that 
Kunbi Salih should be identified with the town of the 
rich Arab-Berber merchants described by al-Bakri 
If this is so, where was the royal capital? New ideas 
about this problem have been suggested at a recent 
conference on the history of Mali, held at Bamako in 


February 1976. Traditions show that the royal 
residence was apparently at Kalaka (Karka, 23 km. 
south of Kunbi) and the royal stockyard at Kunbi 
Dyufi, a modern village 20 km. SSE of Kunbi Salib, 
which was in fact the merchants’ town. The existence 
of a double or triple town can be understood because 
of the natural desire of the animistic kings to live 
apart from the Muslims and also because of the 
scarcity of water in the area. This is a potentially 
new field for archaeological investigation. Kunbi 
Salih is the most important ruined site in West 
Africa—with Tegadaoust (Awdaghost?) running it a 
close second—and because of this, fresh excavations 
ought to be undertaken there, 
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AL-KUNDURI, ‘Amip at-Mutk Aso Nasr 

MupamMap B. Mans0r, vizier of the first Great 
Saidjak, Tughril Beg (447-55/1055-63). The nisba 
Kunduri may refer to one of two villages by the name 
of Kundur, one located in Turaythith in Kdhistan, 
the other near Kazwin; the reference may also be to 
the selling of kundur (frankincense). 

The Great Saldjiks, Tughril Beg, Alp Arslan and 
Malikshah, were served by two wasirs: Kunduri, 
wazir of Tughril Beg, and the more famous Nizam 
al-Mulk, wasir of Alp Arsian and Malikshah. The 
main ambition of these two wazirs was to manipulate 
power and influence through the sultans whom they 
served. Nizam al-Mulk did this with consummate 
skill for three full decades, outmanoeuvring his 
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rivals, and always keeping a step ahead of them in 
their plots and intrigues against him. Kunduri was 
not as successful. In comparison with the magisterial 
politics of Nizim al-Mulk, he appears as a bungling 
fool. 

Kundurl’s first ill-advised deed is recorded early 
in his career as Tughril Beg’s minister. Sent by 
Tughril on a mission to contract a marriage for him, 
Kundur! contracted the marriage for himself instead; 
as punishment for this, Tughrfl had him castrated. 

Kunduri’s next ill-advised deed was to scheme 
against Tughril Beg in an effort to replace him with 
Andshirwin, son of Khatdn, Tughrll's wife. This plot 
against Tughril appears to have been mounted when 
Tughril was setting out to fight one of his rivals in 
Mawsil, the Turkish general Arslfin Basdsiri [g.v.}. 
At his departure, noticing that he had a following 
of only 2,000 men, he reproached Kunduri, saying: 
“Why did you not inform me so that I could wait 
unti) all the men were assembied?” Again at Ha- 
madhan, faced by the superior forces of Ibrahim 
Indl, his half-brother, Tughril asked his wife Khatin 
and Kunduri to come to his aid, Khatin wanted to 
do so, but was convinced by Kunduri that their 
troops would fall into the hands of In4l and that this 
would only serve to strengthen InAl’s forces and 
weaken hers as well as Tughril’s. Kunduri then began 
to arrange for Anishirwan to make a bid for the 
sultanate, and money was distributed among the 
troops for their allegiance (bay‘a). Kunduri, Khatin 
and Anishirw4n contributed, as well as the caliph, 
the merchants and the high functionaries of Baghdad. 
But Kunduri's plan met with opposition from two of 
Tughril’s generals, ‘Umar and In4ngjil, who refused 
to recognise Anishirwan, Then when Kundurl asked 
the caliph to proclaim Anishirw4n as sultan, he was 
told to defer the matter, and to see that the city was 
not deprived of troops to defend it against the 
menace of Bas&siri, Khatiin also changed her mind 
and went to rejoin her husband. The sources are not 
expansive in their reports regarding this plot, but 
we later see both Kundurl and Anishirwan in the 
service of Tughril Beg. They later fought against 
Bas&siri and negociated the latter's delivery at the 
hands of the Mazyadid Dubays b. Sadaka, and their 
success here regained for them the confidence of the 
sultan. 

After Tughril's death in 455/1063, Kunduri once 
again saw his opportunity to serve under a sultan 
whom he could manipulate. Tughril, before his death, 
bad designated Sulayman, son of his brother, Caghri 
Beg and brother of Alp Arslin. This choice may have 
been suggested by Kundurl. In any case, the succes- 
sion to the sultanate had to be secured by eliminating 
all other pretenders. Alp Arslan was ready to oppose 
the choice of Jughr!l, and here he had to deal with 
Kunduri, From the beginning, Kunduri had the 
khujba in Rayy made in the name of Sulayman. He 
then wrote a letter to Alp Arslan and, in threatening 
tones, told him to be content with the possession of 
Khurdsin. Alp Arsiin marched on Rayy, Kunduri 
having now to face both Alp Arslan and Kutlumush, 
called on Alp Arslan to help him against Kutlumush, 
and made the hAujba in Rayy in the name of Alp 
Arslin, Arriving at the palace of the sultanate in 
Rayy, Alp Arslan did not make known his true 
feelings towards Kundurl, and insisted on Kunduri 
remaining with him in the palace when the latter 
wanted to move, saying ‘My joy consists in having 
you beside me, how can you entertain the thought of 
going away from us?". This was the beginning of a 
cat-and-mouse game played with relish by Alp 


Arslan, who kept Kunduri until he had recovered ail 
the wealth amassed by the wazir, before finally 
putting him to death, having taxed him with crass 
ignorance for imagining that he could stand against 
three Saldjik pretenders to the sultanate,’ meaning 
himself, Kawurd [q.v.] and Kutlumush. 

Kunduri’s ambition had been to hold de facto 
power under a docile and malleable sultan, but his 
plans failed disastrously. He did, however, succeed 
in arranging the marriage between Tughril Beg and 
the daughter of the caliph al-Ka?im, the negociations 
for which lasted for a period of three years (452-5/ 
1060-3). Tughri! had hoped to see a Saldjak descen- 
dant assuming the ‘Abbasid caliphate, but the 
marriage ended with his death and without issue. 
Kundurt's success in arranging the marriage, against 
the caliph’s will, earned for him the enmity of al- 
K@im who, on making the khufba in Alp Arslin's 
name in Baghdad (Rabi* II 456/March-April 1064) 
asked Alp Arslan to eliminate Kunduri. 

Where Kunduri had failed, Nigim al-Mulk suc- 
ceeded. The difference between these two wasirs 
consisted in the political acumen and consummate 
administrative skill of the latter as compared with the 
former's lack of perception and discrimination. 
Kundurl supported the Mu‘tazili movement, and was 
instrumental in having al-Ash‘ari cursed from the 
pulpits of Khurasan by the order of Tughril Beg. In 
Baghdad, he earned the hatred of the Sunnis by 
supporting the Shi‘is. By contrast, Nizim al-Mulk 
supported the Ash‘aris, but was not averse to sup- 
porting ‘ulamd? of other movements wherever these 
last had a strong following. Also, his establishing 
awkaf for the ‘ulama?, in the form of madrasas, 
masdjids and ribajs, secured the support of the 
masses among their followers. Not the least among 
al-Kunduri’s mistakes was his personal engagement 
in battle, whereas Nizim al-Mulk remained a man 
who manipulated the pen, leaving the sword for those 
better suited to the battle field. 
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(G. Maxopist) 

KUNDUZ, the name of a river, a town and a 
modern province of Afghanistan, 

1. The river is one of the two main left bank 
affluents in Afghanistan of the Oxus. It rises in the 
central region of the Hinda Kush [g.v.], with Bamiyan 
in its catchment area, and flows for some 300 miles/ 
480 km. until it reaches the Oxus just below where 
it receives its right-bank affluent the Wakhsh River. 
The different stretches of the river have varying 
names; thus the middle course, within which are 
situated the towns of Baghlan and Pul-i Khumri, is 
called the Surkhab or ‘‘Red River’. 

2. The town is situated in lat. 36°45’ N. and long 
68°30’ E. at an altitude of 1,300 feet/4o0 m. in a 
region which has the general name of Kataghin. The 
surrounding countryside, centred on ancient Kunduz 
and the nearby modern town of Khanabad, is now 
fertile agricultural land (rice, fruits, etc.) and pastures, 
but was until very recently notoriously malarial and 
unhealthy, The town of Kunduz (presumably Pers. 
huhan-diz “fortress") is not mentioned under this 
name by the mediaeval Islamic geographers, but it 
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fell within the province of Tukharistan [g.v.], and is 
very probably identical with, or situated close to, the 
important early Islamic town of Walwalidj or 
Walwalaz, originally a centre of the Hephthalites 
[see HAYATILA] in their struggles with the invading 
Arabs in the 1st-2nd/7th-8th centuries, and then an 
administrative centre and mint town for northern 
Afghanistan until Saldjik times (cf. Hudid al-‘alam, 
conim. 340, and Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 428); today, there are many ruins in the 
vicinity of Kunduz. 

In the Timiirid period, Kunduz is frequently 
mentioned under this name. It figures in the cam- 
paigns of Husayn Baykara [see gusAYN MIRzA], €.z- 
in 901/1495-6, being until this time ruled by the rival 
Timirid prince Mahmid Mirza b. Abi Sa‘id, d. go0/ 
1495 (see Barthold, Four studies on the history of 
Central Asia, iti. Mir SAli-Shir, Leiden 1962, 53, 
62-3). It then passed for some years into the hands of 
Babur, who during the years 916-20/1511-14 used it 
as a base for his unsuccessful attempts to conquer 
territory north of the Oxus in Hisar and Wakhsh 
(Babiir-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 45-8, 318, 345, 352 ff, 
and passim). 

Northern Afghanistan was by now becoming in- 
creasingly Turkicised by Ozbeg and Turkmen groups, 
and in the period of the Safawid-Ozbeg rivalry, petty 
Gzbeg principalities were established in towns like 
Balkh, Khulm and Kunduz. These submitted in 
1164/1751 to Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.], but in the 
early x9th century Mountstuart Elphinstone again 
found Kunduz under an independent Ozbeg chieftain 
“Khauldaud Khaun”, who had 15,000 men under his 
command (An account of the kingdom of Caubul®, 
London 1839, ii, 200). A few decades later, in the 
years 1850-9, the Qzbeg principalities of Balkh, 
Khbulm, Kunduz, Maymana, Akéa, etc. came into 
the orbit of Dist Muhammad [g.v.] of Kabul. Kunduz 
was visited by John Wood in the 1830s, who found it 
a miserable settlement of 500 to 600 mud huts of 
sedentaries plus reed huts and black tents of Ozbeg 
nomads (A journey to the source of the River Oxus*, 
London 1872, 137-8). 

The present population of the Kunduz district is 
highly mixed, but includes a large proportion of 
Ozbegs, Turkmens and Kazakhs, plus some Pashtiins 
settled there in the present century by the Afghan 
government, and some Arabic-speaking groups have 
been reported from the region (see G. Jarring, On the 
distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, an attempt 
at a preliminary classification, in Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. i, Bd. 35, Nr. 5 (1939), 17-20). 
There is now an important amount of seasonal immi- 
gration from the Hindi Kush mountain regions, the 
workers being attracted by the higher wages which 
can be earned in agricultural work. 

Since the 1964 administrative re-organisation, 
Kunduz town has been the capital of a province 
of the same name, having been previously in the 
province of Kataghan; the population of the town 
has been estimated (1969) at 40,000, and of the 
province at 415,000. It is now a centre for agricultural 
development schemes in the Oxus lowlands, and the 
local Turkish population also carries on carpet- 
weaving; moreover, it has an airfield, with regular 
flights connecting the town with Kabul, 
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KUNFUDH, Kunrapx (A., fem. kunfudha, pl. 
kandfidh), a masc. noun preserved in all the Arabic 
dialects (Maghrib, kenfuid/genfid, Middle East, 
kenfad) which denotes, like its Hebrew counterpart, 
kippod (see Isaiah, xiv, 23, xxxiv, 11, and Zephaniah, 
ii, 14), both the hedgehog and the porcupine. 
These two small excavating mammals, externally 
fairly similar through the sharp, hairy spines covering 
their backs and flanks and through their nocturnal 
habits, are nevertheless quite different zoologically 
in their respective species, dimensions and food 
habits. But all the ancient authors, Greek and 
oriental, systematically included them in the same 
family, although the first is Insectivorous and the 
second a rodent. 

tr. The hedgehog (Pers. khar pusht, Tkish. kirpi), 
of the Erinaceid family, comprises, in the Old World, 
some fifteen species spread from the Atlantic coasts 
to Manchuria and from the 6oth parallel north to 
South Africa, with the exception of Madagascar, 
where it is not present. Thus in the Arab lands is 
found, at the side of the universal Erinaceus euro- 
paeus, the race E. algirus in the Maghrib (nicknamed 
in Algeria al-Hadjdj Ahmad, Berber inisilinsi, pl. 
inisawenjinsan), E. deserti in the Sahara (Tamahak, 
Hoggar ekenisijlekenisit, pl. thenusay/tikenusay, at 
Ghat kensiin, in Air tikaneshit), E. albiventris in 
Egypt and the Sudan, £. aethiopicus in Abyssinia, 
and E£, syriacus and auritus in ‘Irak, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Arabia. This unobtrusive, nocturnal 
traveller, with its rapid and jerky movements like 
a mechanical toy, is endowed with, as well as the 
generic names kunfudk and ankad (this latter one 
shared with the tortoise), various bynames evoking 
its nocturnal habits (‘as‘as, ddlidj, madlidj), its 
scampering gait (darram, darradj, mudadjdjidj, 
dhafif, mazza‘), and its spinyness (hasika, hiskik, 
hiskil, harba, abd shiikat); its sleeping or defensive 
attitude, involving its curling up into a ball like a 
chestnut-bur, cause it to have such names as kab- 
babat al-shiik, kubbwiba “‘ball of spines’ in Syria and, 
since one cannot then see its head any longer, once 
it is buried within its prickly suit of armour, it is 
called kuba‘/kubba‘®. The cry of the male hedgehog is 
a short sighing noise, whence its name hinana 
“whining, grizzling one”. The hedgehog is considered 
as one of the most inoffensive and feeble of animals, 
as expressed in the old, assonantal and metathesising 
adage, mala lam nakdi al-tulunna akhadhaind '‘Il- 
lutunna “‘when one does not do what is required, one 
becomes subject even to every gentle hedgehog”’. 

2. The porcupine (Pers. fashi, Tkish. bilyith 
hkirpi, in the Maghrib dorban through confusion with 
the classical gariban/zarban denoting the zoril, Berber 
arwi, Tamahak, in Air and Adrar, emerey/temereyt, 
pl. imereyen|timereyn) is from the family of Hystri- 
cidae which comprises five genera and some fifteen 
species. It is present, with two geographical races 
which are the most universal (Hystrix cristata and 
H., leucora), in all Africa, the Near East, Iran, and 
from the East Indies to China; but in Arabia, it is 
present only in the southern half of the peninsula. 
It is three or four times larger than the hedgehog and 
always considered to be its big cousin, but this 
vegetarian is nevertheless distinguished from the 
former by al-Djahiz (Hayawan, vi, 461-2) under the 
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names dulduljduldil, shayham|shayzam and nays 
(this last preserved as nis/nis in the Near East). This 
careful observer adds, in good faith, that the por- 
cupine is to the hedgehog as the ox is to the buffalo 
[see pjAmds in Suppl.) or the rat to the mouse, The 
long, horny, erectile and widely-spaced needles (dhat 
al-madari), which are its only defence, are at the base 
of the legend that it defends itself by hurling at the 
enemy these sharp-pointed darts although it only 
leaves them behind in the wounds caused by their 
immediate contact; without grudging it the by-name 
of aba skak, that of kabkab is in no way justified, 
though it is given it in Syria, because it never in fact 
goes into a spiny “ball”? and never curls up like the 
hedgehog. On the other hand, the motherly care with 
which the female porcupine surrounds her young, 
usually from two to four, is well-recognised; a 
touching and very ancient fable (see al-Damiri, 
Hayat al-hayawan al-kubrd, i, 337-8, ii, $7, 265-7, and 
in the same edition, al-Kazwinl, ‘Adja?ib al-makhia- 
kat, ii, 357-61) relates that the porcupine, when it 
has young, climbs up the vine-stems by night, pulls 
off the bunches of grapes and lets them fall, then 
comes down and rolls among its harvest and carries 
it off transfixed on its spines to its home territory, 
thus providing an ample diet of succulent grapes for 
its children, 

3- Whether it is a case of the hedgehog or of the 
porcupine considered as a large hedgehog—and both 
of these are taken by the mediaeval Arab naturalists, 
together with the thorn-tail lizard [see paps] and the 
jerboa (yarba‘ [see ra’R in Suppl.J), as “creeping 
beasts” (ahndsh al-ard, hasharat al-ard (Hayawén, v, 
283)—the kunfudh, through its nocturnal life and its 
innate distrustfulness, has given rise to such com- 
parisons as asra min kunfudh “travelling more often 
by night than a hedgehog” and asma‘ min kunfudh ... 
min duldul “having sharper ears than a hedgehog . . . 
porcupine’; whence a night racked by insomnia may 
be described as Jaylat al-kunfudh, layl al-ankad 
“*hedgehog’s night"’. The mysteriousness of the gloom 
envelopping its journeyings summoned up in the 
fertile imagination of the Bedouin the image of 
dissimulation and calumny and, by a simple inversion 
of the construction of the two preceeding expressions, 
an “undercover” spy was called kunfudh layl, ankad 
layl “night hedgehog” (Hayawdn, iv, 166). 

Like the Greeks, the Arabs, despite all this, well 
recognised the great value of the hedgehog as a 
destroyer of vermin and especially, against the 
venom of serpents, which they were considered to 
be immune from after having nibbled thyme bushes 
(saar); for this reason, experienced men from certain 
tribes recommended that this valuable helper should 
not be killed, if the land abounded in vipers, and in 
particular, this was the order given to Ibn al-Ash‘ath's 
army at the time of the expedition of 81/700 into 
Sidjistan, a region infested with these dangerous 
reptiles and a great producer of snake-charmers as 
well as the compounders of snake-bite antidote. The 
ancients had likewise observed in regard to the 
$unfudh an innate faculty for detecting the direction 
of winds (Aristotle, Hist. anim., ii, 602, and Hayawan, 
iv, 229) prevalent at the orientation of the two entries 
of its burrow. 

The flesh of the kunfudh (of both kinds) is succulent 
according to those who eat it, such as, in Europe, the 
gypsies. The Bedouins have always been fond of it, 
and in our time, the Touareg appreciate it in a stew 
or braised within the glowing embers after having 
wrapped it in a covering of clay. Although it formed 
a kind of game easily captured, in ancient Arabia the 


risk was never taken of killing it in the early hours 
of the night, because it could serve as the mount fort 
some benevolent genie, and people preferred to pound 
it with a cudgel, by day, in chance encounters rather 
than mounting a regular hunt for it, At beginning of 
this present century, in the Maghrib and especially in 
Morocco, the capture of these two spiny creatures was 
one of the nocturnal activities of slimly-built adoles- 
cents of the equivocal class of kif smokers; slipping 
into the haunts of these animals, they would empty 
them of their occupants either with gloved hands in 
the case of the hedgehogs, or with a spear in the case 
of the porcupines, and groups of vagrants would have 
a feast of the mashwi of these victims (see L. Mercier, 
La chasse et les sports chez les Arabes, Paris 1927, 
55-6). The long spines of the porcupine were used for 
the making of pretty, darkened cages for nightingales. 

This ancient custom of eating the flesh of the 
kunfudh posed a question, as with the hyena [see 
pas‘ in Suppl.], in early Islam, about the lawfulness 
of this practice. When the Prophet was asked about 
this, he is said merely to have relied laconically that 
such an animal was “ignoble” (khabith), but he did 
not make a formal prohibition. Basing themselves on 
this vagueness, the Shafi‘ts considered the Aunfudh 
to be perfectly legal eating, whilst the Hanafis and 
Hanbalis formally excluded it from the category of 
permitted types of meat. As for the Malikis, they 
remained undecided on the question and depended 
on the decisions of local authorities, basing themselves 
on the customs and usages of the region; thus 
amongst the Berbers in the Maghrib, no objection is 
met with against making the kunfudh an article of 
diet. 

The various anatomical parts of the kunfudh pos- 
sessed, in the ancient therapeutic inventory, numer- 
ous specific qualities, notably that of the right eye, 
which, boiled in sesame oil and mixed with collyrium, 
caused nyctalopia or day-blindness; this formula 
was, it seems, used by rogues and nocturnal prowlers 
in order to facilitate their nefarious activities. Salted 
hedgehog flesh was beneficial for children suffering 
from urinary incontinence. At the present day, 
according to what the Touareg say, a porcupine- 
needle stuck in a camel's saddle prevents fatigue in 
the loins for the camelriders of the Sahara. Of a more 
practical kind is usage of a hedgehog skin, with its 
spines, as a muzzle for kids too inclined inconsider- 
ately to suck their mothers’ milk, The porcupine's 
quills are also used, moreover, for making little 
instruments and tools like needles for sewing, sticks 
for applying kohl, etc. 

For some time past, the hedgehog, which is very 
easily domesticated, has been the domestic pet in 
numerous dwellings of the Saharan oases in order to 
rid them of cockroaches and other undesirable in- 
festations; here we have a modest rehabilitation of the 
kunfudh burka, “hedgehog of the stony ground”, a 
byname given metaphorically to an individual with 
unattractive features but where there is still a 
possibility of finding someone even less attractive. 

From a similarity of appearance, the terms 
kunfudh al-bahr or shayham bahri “sea hedgehog” 
denote the edible sea-urchin (Echinus esctlentus), 
whilst in al-Damiri and al-KazwinI, op. cit., the term 
kunfudh bahri is applied to the beaver. 
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AL-KUNFUDHA, a port on the Red Sea 
coast of the Tihima or lowland of the southern 
Hidjaz, situated in lat. 19°9’ N. and long. 41°04’ E. 
and at the mouth of the Wadi Kanawna. It lies 
210 miles south of Djidda or Djudda {g.v.} and 45 
miles north of Haly. 

The town is in the form of a large rectangle enclosed 
by a wall, strengthened at several points by towers 
and pierced by three gates. Practically the only stone 
buildings are at the harbour, where is the bazaar with 
its one-storied warehouses in an irregular line, and 
the chief mosque and smaller mosques with low 
minarets. On a little island about a quarter of a mile 
away is a small castle which used to be the residence 
of the representative of the Sharif of Mecca. The town 
was estimated in ca, 1920 to have a population of 
10,000, but S. Langer in 1882 put it at only 2,000. 
The harbour, which is enclosed by a number of sandy 
islets and is only accessible to Arab vessels of medium 
size, has great disadvantages, notably that the boats 
cannot land there; until recent times, however, a 
certain number of pilgrims on the hadjdj have landed 
there and at al-Lith to the north by sailing craft. 
Trade and commerce are moderate: It exports the 
myrrh collected in ‘Asir [g.v.] and also hides and 
honey; the harbour used to be frequented by slave- 
dealers who brought their Abyssinian slaves for sale 
here, but Britain's sharp contro) made slave 
smuggling practically impossible by the early zoth 
century. Trade with the interior is limited to the 
exchange of provisions and everyday necessities and 
is confined to modest bounds, The much more 
important harbour of Hudayda further south has 
long since attracted almost all the trade. The poverty 
of the inhabitants is revealed by the primitive huts, 
built of poles and thatch with gable roofs, which are 
typical of the whole coast plain. Of agricultural 
products, cotton and millet are grown in the district. 

Al-Kunfudha is perhaps a very old settlement; in 
any case it is a district of great interest to classical 
students, the land of the Debae, Pliny’s regio Canauna 
has been identified by A. Sprenger and B. Moritz with 
the Kanawna mentioned by al-Hamdant, but this 
town lies at the mouth of the Wadi of the same name. 
Gold, for which this region was celebrated in anti- 
quity, is still found here; the Al Khat&rish still get 
gold from the streams. Al-Kunfudha, however, 
seems to have been the northern limit of this ancient 
gold area. The name appears to be comparatively 
modern, The Portuguese know it in the form Confuta. 
Niebuhr calls al-Kunfudha a large but badly-built 
town, In his day (1761) it derived a certain impor- 
tance from the trade in coffee, because all the ships 
carrying coffee from Yemen to Dijidda had to pay 
toll here to the Sharif of Mecca, although the town 
was within the sphere of suzerainty of the Imam of 
San‘a?. It passed to the Sharif, together with the 
whole strip of cost from Djidda to Haly which the 
Sharif of Mecca won in ca. 1722, and even had a 
certain revival of prosperity when Muhammad ‘AII 
conquered the Sharifs and made al-Kunfudha his 
base of operations for the campaign against Central 
Arabia and ‘Asir. Soon after this, al-Kunfudha 
figured in the rebellion of the Georgian commander 
Mebmed Agha Tiirkée Bilmez against Muhammad 
‘All's governor in the Hidjaz, Abmad Pasha (1832-3); 
Tirkée Bilmez penetrated to al-Kunfudha, Aba 
‘Arish, Hudayda, and even to Mocha by 1833, before 
his revolt was quelled. It was only in 1870 that the 


Ottomans were able to revive Mubammad ‘AII’s plans 
and al-Kunfudha became the base of operations 
against the tribes of the hill country of ‘Asir, after 
the conquest of which in 1871, al-Kunfudha with its 
hinterland became a fada’ of the sandjak of ‘Asir. 
A certain degree of Ottoman control was now im- 
planted, and al-Kunfudha was linked by telegraph 
with Dijidda to the north and Luhayya, Hudayda and 
San‘a? to the south. However, the district soon fell 
to the Sharif Husayn of Mecca's son ‘Abd All4h at 
the time of the Arab Revolt, and in September 1916 
both al-Ta’if and al-Kunfudha were lost by the 
Turks; already in the previous year, the local ruler 
of adjacent ‘Asir, Sayyid Mubammad al-Idrisi, had 
adhered to the Allied cause {see ‘asIr]. In 1923-5 the 
whole of the Hidjaz was occupied by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Sa‘id, and al-Kunfudha henceforth has formed part 
of the Sa‘iidi kingdom. 
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(A. Groumann-[C, E. Boswortn]) 

KUNGRAT, the name of first a Mongol and 
then a Tiirkmen tribe of Centra! Asia, and 
deriving its name from these last, a settlement on 
the lower Ami Dary4 or Oxus, modern Kungrad. 

The Mongol tribe of Konkirat/Konkurat or 
Onggirat (spelt K.n.kirat in Djuwaynl, Ungrat in 
Marco Polo) seems to have lived in the extreme east 
of Mongolia, towards the Khinggan Mts. in a district 
called Abdjiya-Kiiteger. The tribe gave its allegiance 
to Cingiz in his struggle against Ong Khan [see c1na1z 
xHAN], and had the privilege of supplying the Khans 
with wives; thus Cingiz’s wife Bérte Fudjin, mother 
of his five principal sons, was from the Konkirat, as 
were wives of Djoti and Orda. Cf, P. Pelliot and L. 
Hambis, trs., Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan: 
Cheng-wou ta’in-tcheng lou, i, Leiden 1951, 402-9; 
Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, Paris 1959-63, ii, 869-70, 
No. 375; Diuwayni-Boyle, i, 38, ii, 585; J. A. Boyle, 
The successors of Genghis Khan, New York-London 
1971, 17, 97- 

The tribal name was carried westwards in the mass 
movement of peoples during the Mongol invasions, 
and elements of the Mongol Konkirat doubtless 
mingled with and were eventually absorbed into 
Turkish tribes of the Turkestan steppes. Hence in 
recent times Kungrat has been noted as a tribal name 
amonst both the Ozbegs and the Kara Kalpaks of the 
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region to the south of the Aral Sea (M. A. Czaplicka, 
The Turks of Central Asia in history and at the present 
day, London rox8, 38, 40). In the 18th century the 
Ozbeg Kungrat played a dominant role in the 
Khanate of Khiwa. When the ‘Arabshahid line of 
Khians of Khiwa became extinct at the end of the 17th 
century, real power was exercised in the Kh4nate by 
Kungrat military chiefs who held the title of Inak 
{g.v. in Suppl.]. In the early roth century, these 
Inaks came themselves to assume the title of Khin 
and ruled in Khiwa until the period of the Russian 
protectorate [see KH*ARAzM], The tribal name was 
given to a settlement in the delta or “island” area 
of the Oxus mouth, on the road between Khodja-ili 
and the Aral Sea shores; during the later 18th cen- 
tury, until] 1226/1811 and the time of Muhammad 
Rabim Khan of Khiwa (1221-41/1806-26), this 
district centred on Kungrat was in effect an in- 
dependent principality (see Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion*, 15x, and idem, Histoire 
des Turcs d' Asie Centrale, 192). 

In 1858 a Russian military steamer sailed up the 
Oxus delta, alarming the inhabitants of Kungrit, 
and the town was an important strategic point in the 
Russian expeditions of 1873 under General Kaufmann 
and directed against Khiwa; it formed the concentra- 
tion-point for the naval force from the Aral Sea and 
the land forces frorn Orenburg and from Manghishlak 
(see E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a journey in 
Russian Turkestan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, 
London 1876, i, 107, ii, 331, 336, 346-8). Kungrad 
is now a town in the Kara Kalpak ASSR; see on it 
BSE‘, xxiv, 53. 
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KONKA, variant forms KOwxa, KOwxa, KOxxA, 
Kuwxa, the Arabic name for the modern town of 
Cuenca, administrative centre of the province of 
the same name in Castile, Spain, situated near the 
confluence of the Jécar and Huécar Rivers at an 
altitude of 922m. at the point where the Mancha 
becomes a mountain chain, According to al-Idris!, 
Kinka was “a small, ancient town, surrounded by 
a wall, and lacking a suburb", Al-‘Udhri mentions 
it among the 20 stages of the route connecting 
Cordova and Saragossa. Al-Idrisl mentions Cuenca 
in his division of al-Andalus into 26 iklims, but gives 
it the title of a Ada. Al-‘Umari makes it the eleventh 
province of Spain, comprising the towns of “Orihuela, 
Cuenca, Elche and Denia, as well as numerous 
strongholds". Yakit makes it part of the a‘mal 
of Santaver, and Ibn Sabib al-Salat, who was there 
in 567/1172, has left a description of it. 

During the period of the mulik al-fawd7if, various 
political and economic factors reinforced the strategic 
importance of Cuenca. Previously, from 151/768 to 
160/777, it had been part of the region shaken by the 
rebellion of Shakya al-Fatiml. It had then passed to 
the Dhu 'Il-Ninids [g.v.], and in 295/908 had been 
divided among the three sons of Misa, who in these 
strongholds of the frontier zone, were virtually 
independent of the central government. At the be- 
ginning of the 5th/rzth century, Cuenca belonged to 
Ism4‘l b. Dhi 'I-Nin, who proclaimed his indepen- 
dence in the {@ifa of Toledo. Later, we find Ibn al- 
Faradj, who distinguished himself in military 
campaigns, as wali of Cuenca for the Dhu ‘I-NGnids. 
Whilst al-Mutawakkil b. al-Aftas temporarily oc- 
cupied Toledo (472/1079), al-Kadir took refuge in 
Cuenca. In the following year, Sancho Ramirez and 
Abmad b. Hiid besieged the town, which bought 
them off with a sum of money, After Alfonso VI's 


capture of Toledo (478/1085), Cuenca passed under 
Castilian rule and was included in the famous “dot de 
la mora Zaida”. Alfonso probably kept the Muslim 
structure of the town, requiring a tribute, according 
to the homilies of the Mozarab Count Sisnando. In 
490/1097, whilst Cuenca was being protected by 
Alvar Fafiez’s army, the Almoravids led by Mubam- 
mad b. ‘A?isha raided the district, and after the 
victory of Uciés (so1/r108) occupied the town; but 
in 531/1137 the populace rose against the Almoravid 
garrison and felt the sting of Tashfin b. ‘AIl’s sword. 
Ibn Mardanish [¢.v.] made over to the Christians lands 
near Cuenca, but the latter retreated before the 
Almohad caliph Abi Ya‘kib, who in 567/1172 found 
the town sunk in decay, with only 700 inhabitants. 
It was besieged by Alfonso VIII, helped by Alfonso IT 
of Aragon, and surrendered on 21 September 1177 
after a seven months’ siege, without the Almohads 
being able to protect it. Abu Ya‘kab tried to regain 
it in 1194 and burnt its standing crops in 1197. 
After the conquest of Cuenca, the Castilian king made 
grants to the military orders of Santiago and Cala- 
trava, and the town was soon organised as a Concejo, 
whilst retaining some of its older organisations and 
structures, such as the office of almotacen (muhtasib 
[see u1spa]), The Fuero offered commercial conces- 
sions to the Mudéjares. The second bishop of Cuenca 
was a Mozarab from Toledo, Saint Julian. There re- 
mained a mosque, ‘‘lindante con el monasterio de Ntra. 
Sra. de la Contemplacion” until the 15th century. 
During the period of the harrying of the Moriscos, 
Cuenca was the seat of a tribunal of the Inquisition. 

The local economy of Cuenca flourished greatly 
during the 4th/zoth century, with textile and ivory- 
carving crafts, and there were salt pans and silver 
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KUNSUL [see consut]. 
KUNTA (sometimes pluralised as Kanata), a 
highly ramified Arabic-speaking tribe widely 
over the southern Sahara from Taganit in 
Mauritania to the Adrar-n-Ifoghas in eastern Mali 
and beyond. Their own claim descent 
from ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ al-Fihri [g.v.], to whom they 
attribute a series of exploits in and beyond ancient 
Ghana as far as Takrir. According to the so-called 
Ta?rikh Kunta (tr. in 1. Hamet, Notice sur les Kounta), 
Sid! All, a descendant of ‘Ukba, married the daughter 
of Muhammad b. Kunta b. Zazam (or Zam), chief of 
the Id OQukal (Ibdiikal/Abdikal) fraction of the 
Lamtina Berbers, allegedly in the early oth/r5th 
century. Their son, Muhammad, married into another 
Lamtina group, the Tadjakant, as did also his son 
Abmad al-Bakka’i. It is from the latter's three 
sons that all the branches of the Kunta derive. Thus, 
even by their own accounts, the Arab element in 
Kunta stock would appear small, and, significantly, 
their eponym is Berber. Their zawdyd (non-warrior) 
status, too, is indicative of Berber origin and, like 
most such groups in the western Sahara, they 
probably acquired an Arab pedigree along with the 
Arabic language during the period of Hassaniyya 
ascendancy in the“9th-roth/rsth-16th centuries. 


The period from the mid-roth/16th century, when 
Abmad al-Bakka’l’s son SidI ‘Umar al-Shaykh is 
said to have died, until the early r2th/18th century 
seems to mark the emergence of the Kunta as a 
distinct and relatively large tribe, their numbers no 
doubt being augmented by the acquisition and 
eventual integration of tributaries and slaves. They 
appear to have roamed over a wide area from the 
Hodh (al-Hawd) in the south to al-Sakiya al-Hamra’ 
in the north and Tuwat in the east. Some members 
settled in WalAta and in a village in Tuwat known as 
Zawiyat Kunta where Sidi ‘Umar’s son, Sid! al- 
Mukhtar al-Shaykh, is said to have been buried. 

In the early r2th/18th century a rift occurred. 
The clans descended from Sidl Muhammad al- 
Saghtr b. Ahmad al-Bakka’t hived off to roam the 
western Sahara from the banks of the River Senegal to 
al-Sakiya al-Hamra? (the Kunta al-Kibla), while those 
descended from Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh combined pastor- 
alism with commerce, establishing a network of camps 
and trading posts from the Wadi Dar‘a through Tuwat 
and the Azaw4d region north of the Middle Niger 
to Timbuktu in the west and Katsina in the east. 

Among the latter, the Awlad Sidi al-Wafi estab- 
lished a position of pre-eminence in the second half 
of the 12th/r8th century, due to the role of their 
leader Sid{ al-Mukhtar al-Kabir b. Ahmad b. Abi 
Bakr (1142-1226/1729-1811), who combined qualities 
of sanctity with political astuteness and commercial 
acumen. In ca. 1167/1753-4 he established his camp 
at al-Hilla in Azawad, which rapidly became a 
centre of study and of the propagation of the Kadiriy- 
ya Order. It is from the sub-order which he estab- 
lished, the Mukhtariyya, that most of the Kadiriyya 
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groups in West Africa derive their affiliation. Sidi 
al-Mukhtar’s role as a Sifl leader and his prestige 
as a scholar enabled him to mediate between war- 
ring Arab and Tuareg tribes in the area and to heal 
the rift between the eastern and western Kunta. His 
far-ranging missionary tours (siydha) in the Sahara, 
and his zdwiya at al-Hilla, which received disciples 
from distant areas, were supported by income from par- 
ticipation in the salt trade from Taoudeni to the Niger 
and the trade in tobacco from Tuwat to Timbuktu. 

His teachings, born of his Sdfi outlook as well as 
the position of his clan as a sawayd group, emphasised 
leniency, the overlooking of faults and the winning 
of hearts through “‘djihdd of the tongue” rather than 
“djihad of the sword", though when ‘Uthm4n b, 
Fadi [¢.v.] initiated a militant djihdd in 1218/1804-5, 
he expressed his approval of it. He proclaimed him- 
self the sole “regenerator” (mudjaddid) of the 13th 
century of the hidjra (1200 = 1786), though for 
earlier centuries he named a multiplicity of regene- 
rators in different spheres of endeavour such as 
Sikh, hadith, siydsa, zuhd etc. (cf. the view of Ibn 
Kathir reported by al-Suyfti, Risdla fi man yab‘ath 
Allah li-hadhihi* 'I-umma ‘ala ras kull mia, ms. 
Leiden, 2409°, f, 6), Over sixty works are attributed 
to him, including several series of adjwiba, as well as a 
great deal of poetry. None has so far been published and 
manuscript copies are scattered over private libraries 
in Timbuktu and the southern Sahara and in such pub- 
lic collections as the Bibliothéque Générale et Ar- 
chives, Rabat, and the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

His son, Sidi Muhammad (ca, 1178-1241/1765- 
1826), inherited his position as leader of the Kadiriy- 
ya-Mukhtariyya and was himself a prolific author. 
His Ta’rikh Kunta (properly called al-Risdla al- 
Ghalliwiyya) has already been mentioned, and his 
Kitéb al-Tar@if wa ‘l-tal@id, ostensibly a hagio- 
graphical work on his father and mother, has been 
abstracted by Ismael Hamet in his Littérature arabe 
saharienne, in RMM, xii (1910), 196-213, 380-405. It 
contains an annotated silsila for the KAdiriyya- 
Mukhtiriyya, in which the names of al-Suyiti, 
‘Abd al-Rabm4n al-Tha‘alibl and Ibn ‘Arabi ap- 
pear as successive links, thus invalidating it as an 
historical document, but no doubt enhancing the 
spiritual prestige of the order in the eyes of its 
members. The wird of the Mukhtariyya was widely 
propagated in southern Mauritania by an out- 
standing pupil of Sid] Muhammad, Shaykh Sidiyya 
(1190-1284/1776-1868) of the Awlid Abyayri from 
his zdwiya in Bitilimit. 

On Sidl Mubammad’s death, leadership of the 
Awlad Sidi a]-Waff and direction of the Mukhtariyya 
passed to his eldest son Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al- 
Saghir (1204-64/1790-1847), He was instrumental in 
saving Timbuktu from the worst excesses of the 
Fulbe forces of Abmadu Lobbo [g.v.] and eventually 
driving them from the city. His brother, and suc- 
cessor to both his political and spiritual role, Abmad 
al-Bakka’I (ca, 1217-81/1803-65) negotiated a pact 
with the Fulbe in 1846 at Mubammad's request and 
himself came to settle in Timbuktu, gaining sufficient 
moral authority there to be able to act as protector 
for the explorer Heinrich Barth, an open Christian, 
in 1853. Al-Bakka’I wrote numerous poems and 
rvasa’il, some addressed to the Fulbe rulers of M4sina, 
others attacking the claims of the Tidjaniyya order. 

In the closing years of the 19th century, two grand- 
sons of Sidi Muhammad distinguished themselves by 
their attitudes to French penetration of the central 
southern Sahara: Zayn al-‘Abidin b. Mubammad al- 
Kuntl (b. 1848), who declared a djihdd against the 


French after their occupation of Timbuktu in 1894 
and whose continued challenge to French authority 
remained a menace in the first two decades of the 
zoth century; and Sidi Bay b. Sidi ‘Umar (b, 1865), 
a scholar and man of saintly repute who took up 
residence in the Adrar-n-Ifoghas and encouraged 
both the Ifoghas and Ahoggar Tuareg to avoid 
conflict with the French. Several copies of his Nawd- 
sil, as yet unstudied, are preserved in the Institut 
des Sciences Humaines, Niamey, Rép. du Niger. 

The spiritual influence of the Kunta in the 12th- 
r3th/r8th-rgth centuries was far-reaching. The two 
major Fulbe leaders, Shaykh ‘Uthman b. Fidi and 
Shaykh Ahmadu Lobbo, both received and propa- 
gated the wird of the Mukhtariyya, though in both 
Hausaland and Masina the Tidjaniyya gained 
ground rapidly from the mid-19th century. A list of 
the main groups of West African Muslims attached 
to the Order or branching from it may be found in 
P. Marty, Etudes, i, 140-1 (see Bibl.). 
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Tuaregs: their Islamic legacy and its diffusion in 

the Sahel, Warminster 1975, 168-71, and other 
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The Bakk@iyya books of Timbuktu, in Research 
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al-Kuntt and the recrudescence of Islam in the 
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Kunti (1729-28112), in Trans-African J. of Hist. 

(Nairobi), iv/r-2 (1974), 41-70. For the influence of 

the Kunta shaykhs on Shaykh Sidiyya, see C. C. 

Stewart, Islam and social order in Mauritania, 

Oxford 1973, 34-53. A history of the eastern Kunta 

and their skaykhs is given in P. Marty, Etudes sur 

I'Isiam et les tribus du Soudan, i, Paris 1920, 1-175, 

and their contemporary situation is described in 

J. Genevitre, Les Kounta et leurs activités com- 

merciales, in BIFAN, xii (1950), 1111-27. See also 

Brockelmann, S I, 894; Muhammed b. Muham- 

mad Makhlif, Shadjarat al-nir al-zakiyya, Cairo 

1349/1930-1, 377; C™*G. Salvy, Les Kounta du Sud 

Marocain, in Travaux de l'Inst. de Rech. Saharien- 

nes, vii (1951), 166-86; Kahhala, iv, 198. 

(J. O. Hunwick) 

KUNOT (a.), a technical term of Islamic 
religion, with various meanings, regarding the 
fundamental signification of which there is no 
unanimity among the lexicographers, ‘“Refraining 
from speaking”, “prayer during the salat", “humility 
and recognition that one's relation to Allah is that of 
a creature to his creator’, “standing’’—these are 
the usual dictionary definitions which are also found 
in the commentaries on different verses of the 
Kur’an where fund! or derivatives from the root 
k-n-t occur, There is hardly one of these for which the 
context provides a rigid definition of the meaning 
(see II, 1x0, 239; III, 15, 38; IV, 38; VI, 121; XXX, 
25; XXXIII, 31, 35; XXXIX, 12; LXVI, 5, 12). 

The hadith gives more definite contexts. “The 
best salat is a long kundt’” (e.g. Muslim, saldi al- 
musdafirin, trad. 164, 165, bab afdal al-salat fal al- 
kunit; al-Tirmidht, Salat, bab 168). Here, in the 
unanimous opinion of all the commentators (see al- 
Nawawi on the passage), kuntit means “standing”. 
In the well-known hadith: “alike to the fighter on the 
path of Allah is he who fasts, who stands, who 
kanit bi-a@yat Allah” (Muslim, Imdra, trad, 110), 
kdnit has obviously the meaning of ''to recite stand- 
ing” (cf. Abu Dawid, Shahr Ramadan, bab 9: “And he 
who recites 100 verses of the Kur?an standing is 
enrolled among the kdnitin”). Knit, however, 
usually seems to be connected in meaning with du‘a’, 
e.g. in the oft-quoted tradition which tells how 
Muhammad in the salat al-subh appealed to Allah for 
a month against the tribe of Ri‘l and Dhakwan, as 
they had slain the furra? at Bi’r Ma‘ina (Witr, bab 
7); in this case the meaning is certain from the 
explanation yad‘# ‘ala (al-Bukhari, Witr, bab 7; 
Diihad, & 184). In the parallel tradition, idem, 
Maghdazi, bab 28, trad. 3, there is added ‘‘and till then 
‘we were wont to perform the kunit"’. Some sources 
(see Goldziher, Zauberelemente, 323) add that this 
was in the month of Ramadan. 

The rite also appears in parallel traditions in a 
more precise form; it is said that the kunt took 
place in the saldé al-fadjr (al-Bukhari, Da‘awat, bib 
59) after the rudi‘ (idem, Witr, bab 7). It is still more 
precisely defined in a hadith in al-Nasa7i, Tatbik, 
bab 32: “'. . . that he heard how the Prophet when he 
raised his head after the first rak‘a at the salat al- 
gubh, said: “O Allah, curse this and that man (i.e. 
some of the mundfikin); thereupon Allah revealed: 
“It does not concern thee whether He turns to them 
with favour or punishes them" (III, 123). The fol- 
lowing is another example of kuna: “When the 
messenger of Allah lifted his head after the second 
rak‘a at the salat al-subk, he said: ““O Allah, save 
Walid b. Abi Walid and Salima b. Hisham and 
*Ayyash b. Abi Rabi‘a and the weak ones in Mecca. 
O Allah, tread heavily on Mudar and send them 





years of famine, like the years of Joseph" (al-Nasa’I, 
Tajbik, bab 28). According to another tradition, 
which also goes back to Abii Hurayra (al-Bukh§rl, 
Adhdn, bab 126), the kuna consisted of prayers and 
blessings for the Muslims and curses upon the 
unbelievers, 

We are also told that the Aundt was regularly 
performed at the morning and evening saldi (subh 
and maghrib; al-Tirmidh!, Salat, b4b 177; al-Nas4’I, 
Tafbik, bab 30). Al-Tirmidh! gives the following note 
on this tradition: ‘The learned differ in their views 
about the Aund? at the sald? al-fadjr. Some of the 
scholars of the Sahdba and later generations advocate 
this kun, such as M&lik and al-Shafi’’. Ahmad 
[b. Hanbal] and Ishak say: “There is no kundt ut- 
tered at the saldt al-fadjr except in case of a calamity, 
which affects the Muslims as a body”. In such a case 
the Jmdam has to pray for the Muslim armies. Zuhr 
and ‘isha? are also mentioned as salats into which the 
Aunat was inserted (al-Bukharl, Adhdn, bab 126; al- 
Nasal, Tatbik, bdb 29). 

There is further a difference of opinion as to where, 
in the saldt, the kuna? should be inserted. ‘Asim is 
said to have asked Anas b. MAlik about the kunt. 
Anas replied; ‘The ktnit took place ..."" I asked: 
“Before or after the rukaS?" He replied: Before the 
ruka®'. T said: “But I have been told on your autho- 
rity, after the rvka‘"'. Anas replied: “Then they lied. 
The apostle of Allah only uttered the kunit prayer 
after the rukd@* for a month, | think, after he ..., 
etc."" (here follows the story of Bi’r Ma‘ina, see 
above, Bukhari, Wir, bab 7). It is even said that the 
kundt is a bidSa. Abu Malik al-Ashdja* records a 
tradition on the authority of his father, that the 
latter had performed the sa/d¢ under the direction of 
Muhammad, Abd Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthm4n and ‘AIi 
and that none of these uttered the kuna prayer, He 
adds ‘‘it is therefore also a bid‘a, my son" (al-Nasil, 
Tatbik, b&b 33). 

Nevertheless, it continued to be known as the 
name of the prayer (du‘a’) at the saldt. In the books 
of tradition a formula is given for the kundt al-witr 
(it occurs often and in different forms, though it is 
not always called kunit but is given names like du‘d?, 
etc.); “O Allah, lead me amongst those whom Thou 
guidest, and pardon me among those whom Thou 
pardonest, and care for me among those for whom 
Thou carest and bless me with what Thou distributest, 
and protect me from the evil that Thou has decided 
upon; for Thou decidest and none decides about 
Thee. Disgrace will never come upon him for whom 
Thou carest. Thou art blessed and exalted, O our 
Lord" (al-Tirmidh!, Witr, bab 10), The same formula 
is found as an element in the sald in al-Nawawi, 
Minhadj, ed. van den Berg, i, 83, 455-6; cf. Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. k-n-t, who gives another formula. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Zauberclemente 

im islamischen Gebet, in Orient, Studien, Theod. 

Noldeke ... gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 323-29 (= 

Gesammelte Schriften, v, 52-8) and the references 

given there. (A. J. Wensinck) 

KUNYA (a.), patronymic, an onomastic 
element composed of Abi (m.) “father'’ or Umm (f.) 
“mother” plus a name, We have here a metonymic 
designation corresponding to a general tendency 
among primitive peoples to consider an individual's 
name as taboo and not to pronounce it unless excep- 
tionally (see J. G. Frazer, The golden bough, ch. 
xxii). The Aunya was therefore accordingly the name 
which should be used, but in historical times, the 
original intention here was forgotten, and al-Djabiz 
(see JA [1967], 70, 62), far from seeing here any 
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connection with sympathetic magic, counts the 
kunya amongst the claims to glory of the Arabs and, 
seeing only one aspect of the reality, stresses the 
honour attaching to it, Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the use of the Aunya was not wholly honorific, 
since it gave the possibility of citing a person whose 
name, for various reasons, including certain rather 
humilating ones (e.g, in regard to an enemy), one did 
not wish to pronounce. In any case, usage was such 
that the Aunya sometimes came to predominate over 
the ism [g.v.] or name proper, to such an extent that 
the ism of certain personalities cannot be established 
with certainty, has been forgotten or may even never 
have existed (see ¢.g. Aba Talib, Abi Lahab, etc.) 
In principle, Abi or Umm is followed by the eldest 
son’s name, and this usage is based on the value 
which Semitic peoples placed upon their children, 
and above all their sons. This again points to the 
importance placed on the punctilious performance of 
funeral rites, a duty that was incumbent upon the 
eldest son in particular. There is negative evidence 
of the connection between the kumya and funeral 
rites from the facts that slaves, as a rule, had no 
patronymic and that, unless they had been received 
into the familia, they were buried without ceremonies. 
However, the Aunya can be composed of the name 
of a younger son or even of a daughter, but again, 
this does not necessarily correspond to reality, and 
since it is given to a child, the latter might well have 
no issue of its own throughout his life. The giving of a 
kunya can in effect act as an expression of the hope 
that its nearer will have a son and will give him a 
determined name. Several kunyas are traditionally 
attached to certain names (the ism [g.v.]) by custom or 
in order to show respect for a precedent; an Ibrahim 
is often called Aba Ishak or Ab Ya‘kib, and a 
‘Umar, Abi Hafs. Contrariwise, in principle it is 
forbidden to take Muhammad's Awnya, Abu I'- 
Kasim, in conformity with the hadith, tasammaw bi- 
smi wa-lé takiani bi-kunyati “take my name [sc. 
Muhammad], but not my kunya"’; however, this 
prohibition was considered null and void at the 
Prophet’s death, and it became regarded as suf- 
ficient to avoid the coupling of Abu 'l-Kasim Muham- 
mad. The one and the same person might have more 
than one Aunya (e.g. ‘Uthman b, ‘Affan had three, 
Aba ‘Amr, Abii ‘Abd Allah and Abu Layla), and 
cases are cited of warriors who had one for use in 
times of peace and one for times of war (e.g. ‘Amir 
b. al-Tufayl and Katari (g.vv,]; see al-Djahiz, Bayan, 
i, 342). On the other hand, the Aunya may be purely 
metaphorical and allude to some desired quality, like 
Abu ’I-FadI ‘father of merit’’ or Abu 'I-Khayr “father 
of goodness”, etc. In certain cases, it may be a sobri- 
quet based on some personal feature or characteristic, 
e.g. Abu 'l-Daw4nlk “father of farthings"’, given to the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansir, renowned for his mean- 
ness, or Abii Hurayra “father of the little cat, 
kitten”, allegedly given this Aunya because of his love 
of cats. The Aunya not unfrequently may have a 
pejorative sense, as in Abi Djah! “father of ignor- 
ance’, or point to some physical pecularity, as in 
Abii Shama “the man with a birth-mark”. In this 
way, Ab@i loses its original sense completely and 
becomes a synonym for dh@ “the man with .. .”. 
The Aunya is also applied, from an early period, to 
certain animals, e.g. AbO Faris “lion”, Umm ‘Amir 
“hyena”, Abi Sulayman “cock”, and to all sorts of 
things which are in some degree personified, e.g. 
monuments like Abu ‘l-Haw! “the Sphinx”, and 
toponyms, e.g. Abi Kubays, a mountain. Further- 
more, the ancient usage of the words abd or umm 


with the sense of dhai/dhat called forth a proliferation, 
especially obvious in the dialects, of expressive ap- 
pellations including some term which usually marks 
out a peculiarity of the person or animal or thing in 
question, either in a humorous way (abd lihya/ba 
lahya “bearded person"; bf khemsa, in North Africa, 
“colonel” with five rank stripes, etc.) or in an euphe- 
mistic one (abu 'I-basir “blind person", etc.), Some 
compound expressions of this kind are particularly 
applied to some plants and their fruit (aba sa‘ka 
“nux vomica” because of its bitterness (za‘ka); aba 
Sarwa “chestnut”, from the husk which resembles a 
fur; etc.), but mainly to certain animals (aba misalla 
or aba minkdr or umm minkdr “woodcock”, with its 
long beak; umm arba‘ wa-arba‘in “‘centipede"; abu 
‘l-waththab “flea”’, from its habit of jumping; etc.). 

The kunya became very early an onomastic ele- 
ment charged with expressiveness, in such a way that 
it had a caritative value and could be employed in 
special circumstances outside the sphere of private 
life. The warrior who advanced against enemy 
armies to challenge an enemy to single combat 
would call himself by his kunya, and it was by this 
name that the tribe would appeal to its champion for 
help (see Kays b. al-Khatim, Diwan, ed. Kowalski, 
fragment 4, v. 38). In official relationships, the 
caliph sometimes marked out one of his courtiers for 
special favour by publicly addressing him by his 
kunya and not by his name or ism, but after the 
gth/rrth century, protocol forbade such familiarity 
(Mez, The renaissance of Islam, Eng. tr. 136-7). 
Similarly, in correspondence emanating from the 
chancery, the kunya of the addressee was used when 
the sender wished to honour him (see al-Kalkashandl, 
Subh, ¥, 430-7). 

At the present day, the usage of the kunya has 
disappeared, and the term is sometimes used, in 
official contexts, together with the lakab [q.v.], to 
denote a family name; but one should remark that a 
number of patronymics adopted after the setting-up 
of a civil government in Arabic-speaking countries 
stem from former kunyas and that the nom-de- 
guerre of several Palestinian fighters is precisely a 
hunya. 

Bibliography: 1. Goldziher, Der Gebrauch der 
Kunja als Ehrenbezeichnung, in Muhammedanische 
Studien, i, 267, Eng. t.. Barber and Stern, i, 242; 
A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic rites of mourning and 
religion, in Verh, Ak. Wet. Amsterdam, n.s., xviii/t, 
26ff.; A. Spitaler, Beitrage zur Kenninis der 
Kunya-Namengebung, in Festschr. Werner Caskel, 
ed. E. Graf, Leiden 1968, 336-50. 

(A. J. Wenstncx*) 

KUR, the largest river in the Caucasus 
(according to Hamd Allah Mustawil Kazwini, 200 
farsakks = nearly 800 miles in length), The Kur, 
known as Cyrus to the Greeks; Nahr al-Kurr to the 
Arabs; Kura to the Russians (said to be derived from 
a-kuara, “river", in the Abkhazi tongue); and 
Mtkvari to the Georgians (said to be derived from 
mdinaré, “river” in the Kartlian dialect), rises in 
Georgia south of Ardahani (west of Kars in the Poso 
district), and flows northwards to Akhaltzikhé, 
where it turns east (see map in V. Minorksy, A 
History of Sharvan and Darband in the roth-r1th 
centuries, Cambridge 1958, 174). For the rest of its 
course it maintains a generally west-east alignment, 
bisecting the city of Tiflis [g.v.]. The Kur, 240 feet 
wide in places, is navigable only by rafts in its upper 
course, “but lower, 150 miles before the Caspian, large 
sailing boats may ply, drawing up to 3 ft. of water” 
(W. E. D. Allen, A history of the Georgian people, 
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London 1971, 8). The navigation of the Kur has only 
once played a part in political history, at the time of 
the destruction of the town of Bardha‘a [g.v.] by the 
Ris in 332/943-4. Some roo miles west of the to 
Sea [see BAMR AL-KHAZAR], the Kur is joined by the 
river Aras {q.v.], and the “united waters find a 
double mouth along the sandy foreshore of the 
Caspian" (Allen, Joc. sit.) in the Gushtasfi district. 
Just east of the confluence with the Aras, the Kur is 
crossed by a bridge at Djawad. In Islamic times, the 
Kur formed the boundary between the province of 
Kar&bagh or Arran [q.vv.], and the regions of Shirwan 
{g-v.] and Georgia [see aL-KURD]). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. Bartnoip -[R. M. Savory)) 
au-KURA, the sphere. 

1. The sphere itself. The Arabs studied the 
properties of the sphere, following Euclid, Archimedes 
and Theodosius. They also dealt with certain princi- 
ples of spherical trigonometry, which form the foun- 
dations for astronomical theory, the principle of the 
transversal (shaki al-kaffa‘), the principle of the four 
magnitudes (al-shakl al-mugkni) and the principle of 
the shadow, i.e. of the tangent (al-shahki al-silli) fol- 
lowing Menelaus and Ptolemy. (On the translations 
cf. M. Steinschneider in ZDMG, i [1896], 16r ft.; the 
mathematical principles are discussed by H. Biirger 
and K. Kohl, Axel Bjernbo Thabits Werk iiber den 
Transversalensatz, in Abhandl. sur Gesch. der Natur- 
wissenschaft und Medizin (1924}, part 7, pp. 1-91; 
references are given there to the earlier literature 
also). 

2. al-Kura dhat al-kurst (the globe mounted on 
a stand) is used in two senses: 

(a) The globe of the heavens (instead of al-kura 
we also find al-bayda, the egg, in this sense, e.g. in 
Mafatih al-‘ulim, 235, in al-Battanl, Opus astro- 
nomicum, ed. C. A, Nallino, 1913, i, 138; cf. E. 
Wiedemann, Beitr. iii, in SBPMS Epig., xxvii, 
[1905], 239 ff.). The constellations are painted on a 
globe. It is placed in a ring which stands on 3 or 4 legs 
Such globes have been prepared and described. 
perhaps as early as by Hipparchus, at any rate by 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy's description is given in the Arabic 
translations of the Almagest and in separate treatises, 
One such globe, erroneously ascribed to Ptolemy, 
was seen in Cairo in 435/1043-4 by Ibn al-Sandbadl 
(cf. Ibn al-Kift!, 440). The globes were made of wood 
covered with paper or with different metals. Hollow 
globes could also be made of metal, which were then 
fastened to wooden spheres, ‘Alam al-Din Kaysar 
al-Ta‘aslf used a gilt wooden globe (Abu 'I-Fida’, 
Annales, ed. Reiske, iv. 497; H. Suter, Mathematiker, 
no. 358). The making of such globes and the errors 
that occur in them were fully discussed by al-Birini 
(Beitrage sur Gesch. der Mathematik, etc., in Abhandl. 
sur Gesch, der Naturwiss, und Medizin, part 4 [1922], 
79-93; cf. also H. Schnell, tid., in a later part). 

The astronomical instrument prepared by al- 
IdrisI for King Roger of Sicily was apparently an 
armillary sphere. 

(b) al-Kura dhdt al-kurst is also an arrangement 
by which one follows the movements of the heavens. 
The horizontal ring is directed to the horizon; it is 
notched at right angles in two opposite points, a 
meridian ring is placed in the notches and allowed to 
go to its lowest position in a groove. The globe itself 
turns round an axis which is placed in round holes at 
two opposite points on the meridian ring. Divisions 
are marked on the horizon and on the meridian ring. 
By turning the meridian ring in its grooves, the axis 
of the globe can be inclined at will to the horizon and 
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the instrument can thus be used for all latitudes. A 
quadrant with divisions which can be placed on the 
globe enables many kinds of measurements to be 
taken. With this globe, the magnitudes of impor- 
tance in astronomy, al-fali‘, al-majaliS, the props of 
the earth etc., can be obtained. 

The oldest. Arabic work on the subject is by 
Kusta b. Laka [g.v.] and exists in Arabic in several 
editions, e.g. that of al-Marrakushl!; it may go back 
to classical originals, as is probable in view of the 
author's relation to the Greeks. It was also trans- 
lated into Latin, and into Spanish by Alfonso of 
Castile (Libros del Saber, i). 

If the globe is left out and a series of other rings 
is added to the horizon and meridian rings, which 
correspond to circles in the heavens, we get the 
armillary sphere (dlat dhat al-halak), the instrument 
with the rings with which the ancients, the Arabs 
and notably Alfonso of Castile, occupied themselves 
a great deal. 

Bibliography: B. Dorn, Drei astronomische 
Instrumente, in Méms, de l'Acad. impériale des 
Setences de St. Petersbourg, series 7, vol. ix, no. 1 
31; L. Am. Sedillot, Mém. sur les instruments 
astronomiques des Arabes, in Mémoires présentés 
par divers savants a l'Acad, R. des Inscriptions, 
etc,, Paris 1844, series 1, vol, i, 1-229; F. Nolte, 
Uber die Armillarsphare, in Abhandl, zur Gesch. 
der Naturwissensch,, etc,, part 2, 1-50. Nolte also 
gives the earlier literature. 

3. al-Kura al-muharrita, the burning-glass 
(lit, the strongly-burning globe), Even the ancients 
knew the property possessed by rock crystal and 
glass globes of concentrating sunlight falling upon 
them on one point and setting alight an inflammable 
materia! there. But we find no indications that any 
scholar of antiquity studied the theory of this 
phenomenon, Ibn al-Haytham and Kaml al-Din al- 
Farisi [¢.vv.] investigated this theory very brilliantly. 
Ibn al-Haytham starts from the values, given in a 
table of Ptolemy's and collected by himself also, of 
the angle of incidence, angle of divergence and angle 
of refraction of a ray of light falling on a smooth sur- 
face of glass, and investigates the path of the rays 
when they strike the surface of the globe at different 
distances from the axis drawn between the sun and 
the centre of the ball. It is proved that after refrac- 
tion they all meet on the opposite surface of the globe 
in a little section from which they emerge with their 
direction altered. They cut the axis at different 
distances from the ball: the majority, however, 
meet at a point distant less than half the radius of 
the ball, and this is the burning point. If drawings 
are placed in the cone of rays formed by the rays 
coming from it, for example a red circular surface 
with a black ring upon, it and this is looked at 
through the front of the ball, remarkable figures are 
seen; these were also studied very fully by Ibn al- 
Haytham and Kamil al-Din; they were able even 
then to reach the same results as Schellbach at a 
later date. 

Bibliography: J. Wiirschmidt, Die Brenn- 
hugel, in Monatshefte fiir den naturwissenschaftl. 
Unterricht, iv (t9t1), 98-113; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. xix, Ober die Brechung des Lichtes in Kugeln 
nach Ibn al-Haitam und Kamdl al-Din al-Farisi, in 
SBPMS Erlg., xiii (1910), 15-58; cf. also the 
references in the article Kaws Kuzan. 

(E. Wiepemann) 

KORA, a term designating, in the geographers and 
in official documents, an administrative unit 
within a province. It was felt as being a loan 
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word, certain authors giving it an Iranian origin, al- 
though a Greek origin (from ydpa) seems more 
likely, The exact definition of a kira varies according 
to authors, Thus Ibn Khurradadhbibh enumerates, in 
the same region, that of Hims in Syria, Adras and 
iklims at the same time, so that in this case, the two 
terms seem to be equivalent [see rxLIm]. But most of 
the geographers reserve the term sk/im for a region or 
province, call the districts Adras, and distinguish 
within these districts cantons called tassddjs or 
rustaks; this is distinguished in particular by Ibn al- 
Fakih (passim, and tr. Massé¢, Abrégé, index) and al- 
Mukaddasi (passim and tr. Miquel, index), Usually, 
the Agra has a chef-lieu which is often called a 
kasaba. 

According to Yakit, the Afra is the equivalent of 
the Persian tstdn, with the isan comprising several 
rustaks, the rustak several sassddjs, and the tassidj 
several villages; thus Nain is a fassidj belonging to 
the rustak of Yazd, which comes within the istan of 
Istakhr, in the province of Fars (W,. Juwaideh, The 
introductory chapter of Yaqit’s Mu‘jam al-Buldan, 
Leiden 1959, 56-8). 

In mediaeval doéuments relating to Syria, acts of 
sale or wak/s, the following classification is found: a 
kara like that forming the Ghita of Damascus com- 
prises cantons (iklim) which themselves contain 
villages (arya) (see J. Sourdel-Thomine and D, 
Sourdel, Trois actes de vente damascains du début du 
IVe/X® siécle, in JESHO, viii [1965], esp. 169 and 
n. 4, and also Biens fonciers constitués wagf en Syrie 
fatimide, in JESHO, xv [1972], 289-91). This usage 
of the term iklim is apparently peculiar to Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia, according to Hamza al-Isfahani 
and Yakit (Juwaideh, op. ci/., 39-40). It is further 
used thus in al-Andalus, which is explicable by the 
influence of Syrian practices in that country. 

In al-Andalus, a simple province of the original 
Islamic empire, there existed, as elsewhere, admin- 
istrative divisions called kiiras, of which certain ones 
were, in origin, “militarised zones", i.e. they held 
contingents of soldiers who were maintained on the 
revenues of land grants; these divisions were there- 
fore termed kira mudjannada (Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 47-53). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 
(D. Sourpet) 

KUR‘A (a.), in a technical sense designates 
rhapsodomancy. It is an Islamic divinatory 
procedure, analogous to bibliomancy; but in current 
usage the term refers to the drawing of lots, whatever 
form this may take, and this has been used following 
the Kuranic prohibition of istiksdm [g.v.] and of 
maysir [q.v.), the two principal cleromantic tech- 
niques of pagan Arabia. 

I, In the usual sense of ‘the drawing of lots”, the 
term éur‘a, originally applied to “a wineskin with 
broad base and narrow neck" (TA, v, 453, 1. 23) 
which probably served as a receptacle for the shaking 
of the lots, is still used in the present day in the sense 
of choosing and electing by lot or by vote. Monks 
choose among the novices those to whom they 
propose to give the habit, by &ur‘a (the lots used 
being grains of wheat for “yes” and grains of barley 
for ‘‘no”). The polling station for legislative elections 
(intikhabdat) is called maktad al-ibtira®S. In Ottoman 
Turkish circles, Rur‘a was practised in the recruit- 
ment of conscripts, whence comes the expression 
kur‘Saya girmeh signifying “to reach the age of military 
service”. A, Musil notes that in Arabia Petraea, the 
term sur‘a refers to a ball serving the function of a 
lottery ticket, made out of strips of paper bearing 


the names of the parties which are rolled in a ball of 
clay or wax and which are drawn out by persons who 
were not present during the inscription of the names 
or the rolling of the balls (Arabia Petraca, iii, 294). 

The permanence of this usage is attested by the 
fact that the Prophet used to “‘draw lots” (kdra‘a) in 
order to decide which of his wives could accompany 
him in his travels (al-Tabarl, i, 1519), a procedure 
that he also used for the distribution of loot taken in 
raids (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/l, 78, 82, 83), and also by the fact 
that a chieftain chosen by the drawing of lots was 
called makra‘ (TA, loc. cit., 1, 8). 

The legitimacy of recourse to kur‘a was acknow- 
ledged at a very early stage through imitation of the 
Prophet. Hadith describes a number of cases where 
the latter resorted to Aur‘a for a solution to questions 
of distribution (cf, al-Bukhari, Shahddat; al-Kastal- 
lini, iv, 416 ff.). 

In certain cases, where any decision is liable to 
appear unjust to one party or the other, the judge 
may resort to fur‘a (cf. al-Marghinanl, Hiddya, 
Calcutta 1818, 813-14; te. Hamilton, 2nd ed. London 
1870, 565-6). Of the eleven cases of &ur‘a listed in the 
Minhadj al-falibin (ed. Van den Berg, i, 119-20, 324; 
ji, 328, 404-5; iii, 99-100, 461-2) only two are con- 
sidered impermissible. 

Il, In this list there is confusion between the 
drawing of lots and rhapsodomancy, On the latter, 
opinions vary as to its legitimacy. While al-Kastal- 
lint, in his commentary on al-Bukh4ri, concedes its 
legitimacy, following the Hanball Ibn Batta (d. 387/ 
997), other authors like Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
‘Arabi (d. §43/1148), in Ahkdm al-Kur’dn, Abi Bakr 
Muhammad al-Turtishl (d. 520-5/r126-31) and 
Shihab al-Din Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Karafl (d. 684/1405), 
quoted by al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan (ed. Balak 
1284/1867), ii, 119, oppose the use of the Kur?an for 
fol (q.v.}, Ton al-Hadjdj (4. 737/336) expands on this 
prohibition in a chapter entitled Kardhat akhdh al- 
fa?l min al-mushaf (cf. Madkhal, i, 878). 

Of what does Islamic rhapsodomancy consist? 
Like bibliomancy, it is a divinatory procedure in- 
volving the interpretation of verses or parts of verses 
or prophetic words encountered by chance on 
opening the Kur*in or the Sahik of al-Bukhari. This 
practice is attested as early as the Umayyad period 
and the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period (cf. ac- 
counts relating to the end of the Umayyad caliph al- 
Walid II, d. 126/744, and to that of Abi Dja‘far al- 
Mansir, 4. 158/775, in al-Damici, ii, 119; Fahd, 
Divination, 215). 

This consulting of the two most venerated books 
in Islam takes place in various forms, as the rhap- 
sodomantic writings that are available to us bear 
witness: 

(t) KurSat al-Imam Dia‘far b, Abi Talib or Djafar- 
tyya (ms. Aya Sofya 1999, fols. 2-18b, 21.2 x 
16 cm., a fine illuminated naskhi text dating from 
907/101), containing rhapsodomantic interpretations 
of Kur*anic verses. Patronage of this art, propagated 
by the Shi‘a, is attributed to Dja‘far, the Prophet's 
cousin, killed at the battle of Mu’ta, in 8/629, because 
at the time of departure, one of his companions, 
‘Abd Allah b. Rawaba, drew a rhapsodomantic 
conclusion from a Kur*anic verse relating to Hell 
(Kur’4n, XIX, 71) enunciated by the Prophet, and 
had a presentiment of the death of Dja‘far. 

(2) al-Kur‘a al-Ma’miniyya, attributed to Ya‘kib 
b. Ishak al-Kindi (d. after 256/870), containing, in 
the form of tables, 144 questions, followed by 144 
chapters, each comprising 12 answers; cf. ms, Aya 
Sofya 1999, 3, fols. 59-138a: al-Kur‘a al-mubdraka 
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al-M@miiniyya, a copy dating from 700/1300-1, The 
same madimi‘a (fols. t9a-58a) contains an opuscule 
entitled al-Kur‘a al-Dawazdhhamradj (= ma‘rifat 
istikhradj al-damir) by an anonymous author, but 
an essay bearing an analogous title (K. al-daw?ir- 
kamradj) in the Library of the University ot Istanbul 
(A 6292, 79 fols., 19 X 13 cm., a poor naskhi text 
from 1170/1765), carries the name of al-Kindi, 

Two other works of kur‘a are attributed to al- 
Ma’min (d. 218/833): Kur‘a li-ikhradj al-fa7l wa 'I- 
damir (Cairo ms. 7612, dating from 1058/1648) and 
Kur‘a li 'l-Ma?miin (Cairo ms. 7613). These differ 
from the above and contain at the end some rhap- 
sodomantic poems attributed to various authors. 

(3) al-Kur‘a al-Djawhariyya (ms. Saray, Ahmet, 
III 1600, 1, fols. ta-23b, 36.5 X18 cm., naskhi, n.d.) 
marks a perceptible evolution in the practice of 
rhapsodomancy. In fact, the use of Kur?4nic verses 
interpreted according to the method of fa?wil or 
allegorical exegesis, is supplemented by arithmo- 
mantic procedures (hisdb al-djummal or hisdb al-nim), 
which play a part in djafr [g.v.] and in “ilm al-huraf 
(g.v.] wa 'l-asma?. This consists, in the event, of com- 
bining the four consonants of the word djawhar 
didiw, didih, didir, dirk, etc.). Each paragraph 
contains a prose interpretation of the combination, 
followed by another in verse, introduced by the 
formula kéla al-rddjis. 

In the Kur‘at hurfif al-mu‘djam (ms. Képriili 
Fazil P, 164, fols. 57a-65b, 18 x 14 cm., naskhi, 
n.d.), the letters are arranged according to the 
abdjad, on three horizontal lines: 

7bdidhwshty 
himns‘fs 
br sh tth Bh dh ds gh 

The inquirer selects one of these letters at random 
and is referred to the paragraph where the meaning 
of this letter is explained in verse (cf. the examples 
in Fliigel, Loosbiicher, 59-70). 

In the Kur‘at Daniydl, it is numbers, formulated 
in two phrases, which serve as thé hurd. These 
phrases are arranged in the following manner; 


Kéra%u and ahad Kdra‘ta anta ahad 
Kdra%tu and ithnayn Kara‘ta anta ithnayn 
Kdra‘tu ana thalath Kara‘ta anta thalath 
Kdra‘tu and ithnayn Kdra‘ta anta ahad, etc. 


The meaning of these formulae is explained, as in 
the essay discussed above, in the form of verses 
introduced by kdla al-rddjiz (cf. ms. AS 523, fols. 
g5a-103a, 26 K 17 cm., naskhi from 840/1436-7). In 
the Fihrist, 314, a similar essay is attributed to 
Daniel, to Iskandar Dhu 'l- Karnayn (with arrows), to 
Pythagoras (cf. P. Tannery, Notices sur des fragments 
d'onomatomancie arithmétique, in Notices et Extraits, 
xxxi/2 [1886], 231-60 = Mémoires scientifiques, ix, 
17-50), to Ibn al-Murtahil and to the Christians. 

The greatest degree of complexity attained by this 
type of kur‘a appears in three works which al-Birint 
(d. 440/1048) claims that he translated (from Hin- 
dustani?) bearing the following titles: al-Kur‘a al- 
musarriha bi 'l-Sawakib (‘The bur‘a which gives clear 
indications of consequences”), al-Kur‘a al-mutham- 
mana li'sfinbat al-dam@ir al-mukhammana (“The 
eightfold fur‘a for the discovery of inner thoughts 
in the mind”) and Shark mazamir al-kur‘a al-mutham- 
mana (“Commentary of the reeds of the eightfold 
bur‘a”) (ci. al-Birinl, Chronologie orientalischer 
Volker, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1976, Introd., p. xlv). 

(4) Too complicated for popular usage, these 
bur‘as have yielded place to a series of much simpler 
Rur‘as, based essentially on the drawing of lots, such 
as fur‘at al-anbiyd’, consisting of looking for the 


answer to the question that one poses in the name of 
the Prophet on whom the finger falls; Kur‘at al- 
tuyiir (fayr to be taken here in the broad sense of 
“fortune”, good or bad) which draws a conclusion 
from every omen presenting itself at the moment of 
consultation, including the flight of birds; kur‘a 
maymiina (“The kur‘a crowned with success”), etc. 
(cf. refs. in Divination, 218, n. 4). Thus the term 
kur‘a acquires a generic sense and serves to designate 
various forms of divination by lot (such as Kur‘at al- 
raml, Kur‘at li-ikhradj al-fa?l wa 'I-damir, etc.). 
Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 214-19; E. Doutté, Magie et religion 

en Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 376-7; G. Fliigel, 

Die Loosbiicher der Muhammadaner, in Berichte 

tiber die Verhandlungen der koniglichsdchsischen 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. 

KI. xii-xiii (1860-1), 24-74; G. Weil, Die Kdnigslose 

J. G. Wetsteins freie Nachdichtung eines arabischen 

Loosbiiches tiberarbeitet und eingeleitet, in MSOS, 

xxxi (1928), 1-69; D. C. Phillot, Bibliomancy, 

divination, superstitions amongst the Persians, in 

JASB, N.S., ii (1906), 339-42; Abdul-Kadir-e- 

Sarfaraz, Khan Bahadur, Divination by the Diwan 

of Hafiz, in M. P. Kharegat Memorial, i, 1953, 276- 
. 04; H. Massé, Croyances ef coutumes persanes, 

Paris 1938, i, 245-6. (T. Faxp) 

KURAMA, according to Radloff (Versuch eines 
Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 1899, 
li, 924) “a Turkish tribe in Turkistan”; the 
same authority gives the Kirgiz (ie. Kazak) word 
kurama (from kura, “to sew together pieces of cloth’) 
with the meaning ‘‘a blanket made of pieces of cloth 
sewn together". In another passage (Aus S:birien?, 
Leipzig 1893, i, 225) Radloff himself says that the 
Kurama are “a mixed people of Ozbegs and Kirgiz"’ 
and their name comes from the fact, asserted by the 
Kirgiz, that “they are made up of patches from 
many tribes’ (Aura to “‘patch together’’), He further 
says that the Kurama are “‘a settled tribe”’ between 
Tashkent and Khodjand, to be more accurate, on the 
river Angren (a corruption of Ahengeran) south of 
Tashkent. In Russian sources we find it stated as 
early as 1875 that the Kurama first arose in the 18th 
century. But as early as 1045/1635 in the description 
of the wars between the Kazak and Ozbegs on the 
Angren we find the “leaders of the Kurama” (sar- 
dérin-i Karama) mentioned (Mabmid b. Wall, 
Bahr al-asrar, India Office ms. 575, f. 19a). 

Under the rule of the Khans of Khokand in the 
1gth century, the word Kurama is used not only as 
an ethnographic but also as a geographical term and 
the name of an administrative division. The road 
from Khokand to Tashkent over the Kendir-Dawan 
pass was called the Kurama road (Rah-i Karama, 
e.g. in the Ta’rikh-t Shdhrukhi, ed. Pantusov, Kazan 
1885, 238). The Kurama were ruled by a Beg who 
lived in the fortress of Kercuti (in the written lan- 
guage Kirawti; on Russian maps also Kelyautl). 
This use of the word Kurama was retained for some 
time under Imperial Russian rule. In the division of 
the territory (oblast) of Sir-Dary4 into districts 
(utezd), what later (after 1880) became known as the 
“district of Tashkent” was called the “district of 
Kurama" (Kuraminshiy u‘ezd), The centre of govern- 
ment of the district was intended to be the little town 
of Toy-Tiibe founded in the reign of Madali Khan 
(1822-42; cf. Knoxanp); but the district headman 
(uteznty nadal'nik) actually lived at Kityliik on the 
Cirtik. Under Russian as under Khokand rule, the 
district of Kurama was of considerable economic 
importance as a centre of rice-growing. Russian 
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ethnographers put the Kurama in a class by them- 
selves as descendants of nomads (Kirgiz, i.e. Kazak) 
who have become agriculturists (Sarts, q.v.). In 
spite of the adoption of the Sart mode of life, the 
Kurama never quite Jost their particular charac- 
teristics inherited from their nomadic ancestors. 
This could stil] be seen in the early zoth century. 
Unlike the Sarts, the Kurama lived, like the Kazak, 
in yurts; their wives, as with the Kazak, were 
unveiled. In other respects, however, the Kurama 
had advanced further from their nomadic ancestors 
than they had at the beginning of Russian rule. At 
that time, Radloff and other observers could still 
distinguish among them the division into families. 
According to Radloff there were five of these 
Djulayr, Telau (this name is still borne by a village 
inhabited by the Kurama), Tama, Djagalbayll and 
Tarakil. This division is now quite lost; where traces 
of it still exist, marriages between members of one 
family are no longer—as among the Kazak—con- 
sidered illegal. The fact that the Kurama are a 
mixed people can still be recognised; besides the 
mixture of different stocks among them there has 
been, according to Zarubin, a mixture of different 
social ranks, The Kurama themselves do not use this 
name, although they do with the addition of another 
ethnic (Kirgiz-Kurama, Sart-Kurama), The number 
of the Kurama in the district of Tashkent (formerly 
Kurama) was in 1917 $2,335; in 1920 49,697. 
There were further some 9,330 Kurama in the district 
of Khodjand. The word with the meaning of “mixed 
people” is also found in the area where Turkoman 
languages are spoken, but these Kurama have no 
connection with those on the Angren. 
Bibliography: (in addition to works men- 
tioned above): E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a 
journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, 
and Kuldja, London 1876, i, 102, 326, ii, 205; 
Kostenko, Turkestanshiy Kray, Petersburg 1880, i, 
328; V. Masalskiy, Turkestanshiy Kray, Petersburg 
1913, 306, 607; Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg 
i. Br. 1900, index, esp. 10-11; N. Mallitkiy, in Pro- 
tokolt Turk, Krutka Lyub. Arkh., iii (1898), 176-7; 
I, Zarubin, Spisok narodnostey Turkestankogo 
Kraya, Petersburg 1925, 12. (W. BartHoip) 
at-KUR’AN (a.), the Muslim scripture, con- 
taining the revelations recited by Mubammad and 
preserved in a fixed, written form. 
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1. Erymo.ocy anp Synonyms 


a. Derivation and Kur’anic usage. The 
earliest attested usage of the term Aur’dn is in the 
Kur’in itself, where it occurs about 70 times with a 
variety of meanings. Most Western scholars have now 
accepted the view developed by F, Schwally (Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 334.) and others that kur’dn is derived 
from the Syriac kerydnd, “scripture reading, lesson"’, 
as used in Christian liturgy (see for example the 6th 
century Syriac mss., Brit. Museum, Add. 14, 432, e.g. 
kerydnd d-yém bé‘awata, “lection for the Day of 
Supplications”, fol. 43b). See also J. Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, Ixvii (1913), 634; J. Horovitz, Isl., xiii 
(1923), 67; Foreign vocab., 233 1.; Bell-Watt, 136 f. 
(for works abbreviated in this article, see Bibi.). The 
majority view among Muslim authorities has been 
that kur’dn is simply the verbal noun from fara’, 
“he read” or “he recited’. Both views find some 
support in the Kur*in, where the verb kara?a does 
occur, but not as frequently as the usual term for 
reading or reciting, fald. In early Kific manuscripts 
we find surdn without the hamza, causing some 
authorities such as Katada and Abii ‘Ubayda to 
derive it from karana, “he put together” or “the 
bound together" (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 31 £.). Against 
this view it should be noted that the omission of the 
hamza was a characteristic of Meccan speech and 
early KGfic Kur?4nic script, and that the term 
kur’dn is closely related to the verb fara’a in 
Kur?inic usage. The soundest conclusion seems to be 
that the term fur’én originated in the Kur’4n itself 
to represent the Syriac keryand, but was based on an 
Arabic masdar form (fu‘lan) from kara’a. 

The verb kara’a occurs in the Kur’4n 17 times, 
usually meaning “recite”, but occasionally ‘read 
(aloud ?)". Where it clearly means “recite”, it is 
always the Kur?4n that is recited, usually by Mubam- 
mad (XVI, 98, XVII, 45, 106, etc.). But in one of 
the earliest contexts it is God who recited the revela- 
tion to Mubammad: “When we recite it, follow its 
recitation” (LXXV, 18), and in one of the latest 
contexts (LX XIII, 20) it is the believers (see beiow). 
Kara’a means “read” in four or five verses, always 
with “book” (Aifab). In XVII, 93, Mubammad is 
challenged by some unbelievers to ascend to heaven 
and bring down a book they can read for themselves. 
Three passages (XVII, 14, 71, and LXIX, 19) refer to 
the record books to be read at the Last Judgment, 
and one (X, 94) refers to some of Mubammad's con- 
temporaries—probably Jews and Christians—as 
“those who have been reciting [or reading} the Book” 
before him. Rudi Paret (Ubersetsung, ad locc.) is no 
doubt correct in seeing in the Kur’an different 
nuances in the meaning of fara’a, which he translates 
as lesen, verlesen, rezitieren, and vortragen. But there 
may not be as much variation in the Kur’dnic usage 
of this verb as these terms suggest, since where it 
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means “recite” it could be interpreted “recite (the 
Kur’4n) from written notes", and where it means 
“read” it could be interpreted “read aloud". 

Most occurrences of the term Aur?dn in the 
Muslim scripture date from a period of about ten 
years beginning when Mubammad began to perform 
the salat publicly and ending around the time of the 
battle of Badr in 624. It is impossible to date the 
contexts precisely or determine their exact chrono- 
logical order, but the general development of the 
Kuranic usage of kur?dn is fairly clear. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, all statements on dating in this 
article are the present writer’s own conclusions, In 
most cases these analyses tend to support the con- 
clusions reached by Richard Bell, who also dated 
individual pericopes rather than entire siéras—see 
section 5 below.) 

(1) Among the earliest meanings of kur’dn is act 
of reciting’, seen in two passages where God addresses 
Mubammad: “Ours is it to put it together and {Ours 
is] its kur’dn, When We recite it follow its kur’dn" 
(LXXV, 17 1.), and “Observe the salaf at the sinking 
of the sun until the darkening of the night, and 
{observe] the fur’dn at the dawn; surely the hur’dn 
at the dawn {s well attested” (XVII, 78). This last 
verse provides useful insight into the relationship 
between the sald? and the kurdn at the time when 
both were just being instituted. (2) In some verses 
kurdn means “an individual passage recited [by 
Mubammad)". In LXXII, rf. the Prophet is in- 
formed that ‘a number of the jinn listened, and said: 
‘Verily, we have heard a kur?dn, a wonder, which 
guides to rectitude, so we have believed in it’."" See 
also X, 61, XIII, 31, and cf. X, 15. (3) In a large 
majority of contexts, dating mostly from the late 
Meccan and very early Medinan years, hur’’in, usually 
with the definite article, has a complex meaning 
involving several elements. It is the “revelation” 
({tanzil) sent down by God upon Muhammad (XX, 
2ff., LXXVI, 23, etc.), It is sent down at intervals 
(XVII, 106, XXV, 32), and in some contexts it 
appears to be something in God's possession that is 
larger than what has so far been “sent down": “What 
We send down of al-kur’dn is a healing and mercy to 
the believers” (XVII, 82), In other contexts al-kur?’an 
refers to a collection of revelations in Muhammad's 
possession, which he is commanded to recite (XX VII, 
911.; cf. XVI, 98, XVII, 45). Its liturgical setting 
is seen in a number of passages, such as VII, 204: 
“So when al-kur’dn is recited [by Muhammad), listen 
to it and keep silent” and LXXXIV, zof.: “Then 
what ails them, that they believe not, and when al- 
gur’an is recited to them they do not bow ?" Specific 
references to other Muslims reciting parts of al-kur?an 
occur only in one or two Medinan passages, such as 
LXXIII, 20, where the believers are told to recite 
during the night vigil only as much of al-kur’dn 
as is convenient or easy (md fayassar) for them. 
(4) In a number of contexts that appear to be early 
Medinan, dating from before LX XIII, 20, the hur’an 
(sometimes without the definite article) is said to 
be an Arabic version of “the Book’’ (al-hitdb): “By 
the clear Book, Behold We have made it an Arabic 
bur?’dn" (XLII, 2 f.; see also XII, 1 f., XLI,2f., and 
other verses quoted below). The closest the Kur’4n 
comes to using the term al-sur’dn with its present 
meaning as the name of the Muslim scripture is where 
it is mentioned with the Torah and the Gospel in 
IX, 111, in a construction that suggests three parallel 
scriptures. But it must be remembered that the 
revelation was not yet complete, and the final scrip- 
ture was not compiled until after Mubammad's death. 
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b. Synonyms in the Kur?4n. The meaning of 
the term kur?an and the origin of the Muslim scripture 
cannot be understood fully without taking into 
consideration the Kur’anic usage of several other 
closely related terms, especially aya, kildb, and siira, 
but also dhikr, mathdni, hikma, and others. Each of 
these terms has its own distinct, basic meaning in 
the Kur’4n, but in some contexts their usages con- 
verge with that of Aur’an. 

The basic meaning of aya, like the related Hebrew 
6th and the Syriac ath, is “sign”, in the sense of 
a token of some unseen reality or truth. Its derivation 
is uncertain. It would most naturally come from 
?-w-h , corresponding with the Hebrew *éwah, but such 
a root does not exist in Arabic, and the Arabic form 
would be difficult to explain as a borrowing from 
Hebrew or Syriac (see Foreign vocab., 72 f.). Aya and 
its plural dyaf occur in the Kur?4n almost 400 times, 
most frequently in reference to natural phenomena 
that confirm God's power and bounty and call for 
gratitude from man. These are the so-called “sign- 
passages’, discussed below in 7.b. In other contexts 
aya refers to some extraordinary event or miracle 
that confirms the truth of the message of a prophet. 
Then in late Meccan or possibly very early Medinan 
passages, probably in response to the continuing 
demands for a miracle from Muhammad, @ya takes 
on a new meaning—‘revealed message”. And finally 
in a number of Medinan passages 4ya comes to be used 
for the basic unit of revelation. Later Muslim scholars 
interpreted aya in these passages to mean “‘verse’’, 
but the Kur*in gives no indication as to the length 
of these units of revelation, except that in some 
contexts they are said to be parts of the kur?an, the 
kitab, and possibly of a sara. 

Kitab, literally “book, writing”, occurring 255 
times in the singular and six times in the plural 
(kutud), is among the most difficult terms in the 
Kur’in to interpret. Only rarely does it refer to 
some everyday type of writing, e.g. a letter sent by 
Solomon to the Queen of Sheba (X XVII, 28 f.), and 
a document of manumission (XXIV, 33). Sometimes 
it refers to a record of men’s deeds (XVII, 71, X VIII, 
49, XXXIX, 609, etc.), events that have been pre- 
scribed (XVII, 58, XX XV, 11, etc.), or God's know- 
ledge (VI, 50, X, 61, XI, 6, etc.). The commentators 
tend to interpret these passages as referring to actual 
celestial books, a view also adopted by most Western 
writers on the topic. A. Jeffery (The Qur’in as 
scripture, in MW, XL [1950], 47-50) saw references 
to the ancient Near Eastern Record Book, Book of 
Decrees, and Inventory Book, while G. Widengren 
(Muhammad, the apostle of God, and his ascension, 
1955, 115-22) argued that these passages referred to 
a single “Heavenly Book". There is no conclusive 
evidence in the Kur?4n for either view, and there 
are serious problems with any literal interpretation 
of these verses, all of which could just as well be 
taken as metaphorical references to God's knowledge 
and decrees. A similar interpretation is possible for 
those verses usually regarded as referring to the 
heavenly original of the Kur?4n, e.g., ‘Indeed it is 
a noble fur’dn in a treasured Aifab touched only by 
the purified” (LVI, 77-9), "Nay, it is a glorious 
hur?dn in a preserved tablet” (LXXXV, 21 f.), and 
“By the clear Aitab. Behold We have made it an 
Arabic kur’dn ... it is in the umm al-kitab with Us" 
(XLII, 1-4; ef. II, 7, and XIII, 39, which are even 
more ambiguous), There is in fact no clear indication 
in these verses or anywhere in the Kur’an of a 
heavenly original or archetype of the Muslim scrip- 
ture, This concept has been read into the text by the 
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later commentators. By far the most frequent usage 
of kitdb in the Kur?4n is in reference to God's revela- 
tion to Muhammad and to certain religious com- 
munities that existed before and during his time, 
especially the Jews and Christians, who are called 
“the people of the Book” (ahl al-kitab), This complex 
series of ideas involving the Kur’an, the Book, 
Mubammad, and the People of the Book is discussed 
in more detail in section 2 below. 

The term stra, occurring in the Kur?in nine times 
in the singular and once in the plural (suwar), seems 
to be derived from the Syriac sarta, stirthd, “'scripture, 
scripture reading” (Gesch. des Qor., i, 31; Foreign vo- 
cab., 180-2). In the Kur?4n stra refers to a unit of reve- 
lation and could be translated “scripture” or “revela- 
tion”. Several verses mention a sira being “sent 
down" (IX, 64, 86, 124, 127, XLVI], 20, etc.), in con- 
texts that are similar to some Kur?dnic usages of dya, 
kur’an, and kitab. And Mubammad’s opponents, who 
are dissatisfied with what he has been reciting, are 
challenged to “produce a sara like it" (11, 23, X, 38) or 
“ten suwar like it" (XI, 13). Cf, XXVIII, 49, where 
the challenge is to produce a hitdb from God, The 
Kur’an gives no indication as to how long these 
units of revelation were, They were most likely only 
parts of the present sivas. 

The Kuranic usages of hur’dn, dya, kilab, and 
Stira converge at the following points: (1) Kur’dn, 
aya, and sira are each used sometimes for the basic 
unit of revelation, a pericope consisting most likely 
of several verses (e.g. X, 61, Il, 106, and X, 38, 
respectively), and Aifdb may have the same meaning 
in XXVIII, 49, and a few other places. (2) Kur’an 
(e.g. XXXIV, 31) and Aitad (e.g. II, 89, VI, 92, 155, 
VII, 2) sometimes mean “a scripture”, and sira 
may have this meaning in XXIV, 1. (3) Occasionally 
kur?an and hitdb are used for the revelation of God 
as a whole, only part of which has been sent down, 
e.g. XVII, 82, quoted above, and XXXV, 31: “And 
what We have revealed to you (Mubammad] of the 
kitab is the truth, confirming what was before it". 
(4) Usually, however, there is a distinction. Kitab, 
when referring to the revelation, usually means the 
‘Book of God”, the revelation as a whole, while 
gur?an usually means that part of the revelation that 
has been sent down to Muhammad, e.g. X, 37: “This 
éurdn is ... a distinct setting forth of the kifdd in 
which there is no doubt” and XII, 1 £.: “These are 
the dydi of the clear hitdb. Verily We have sent it 
down as an Arabic fur?an’', 

Other technical terms used in the Kur?4n for the 
revelation being sent down to Muhammad include the 
following. (1) Three nouns from the verb dhakara, 
“to remember, to mention", are used for the reve- 
lation in the sense of a reminder or warning: fadhkira 
in LXXIII, 19, LXXVI, 29, etc.; dhikyd in V1, 90, 
XI, 120, etc.; and dhikr in the formula, ‘‘It is nothing 
but a dhikr to the worlds”, at the end of the sivas 
XXXVIIIL, LXVIU, LXXXI, etc., in the introduc- 
tory formula to XX XVIII where it is connected with 
al-kur’dn, and in VII, 63, 69, etc. (2) The term 
mathani has puzzled Muslim commentators and given 
rise to several theories among Western interpreters of 
the Kur*an. Even if it is a derivative of the Hebrew 
mishnah (Koran, Untersuchungen, 26-8) or the Syriac 
or Aramaic mathnitha (Gesch. des Qor., i, 114-16), the 
term matha@ni must have been influenced by the Arabic 
thana, ‘‘to double, repeat"; cf. mathnd, “by twos", in 
IV, 3, XXXIV, 46, and XXXV, 1, Thus it is probably 
best translated as “repetitions” (Bell, 7rans., 247; 
Biachére, Trad., 290). But it refers to the revelation 
sent down to Mubammad: ‘‘We have given thee seven 


of the mathdni and the wondrous kur’an" (XV, 87), and 
“God has sent down the best of accounts, in agreement 
with itself, mathani at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep" (X X XIX, 23). The commen- 
tators usually take the “seven mathdni" to be the 
seven verses of the Fatiba [g.v.]. A more likely inter- 
pretation is that this term refers to the punishment- 
stories (see 6.d and 7.d below), which Bell suggested 
may have once formed a collection separate from the 
Kur’in (Bell-Watt, 134f., 1431.). For the literature, 
see Foreign vocab., 257 f., and Paret, Kommentar, 279f. 
(3) Hikma, “‘wisdom", probably from the Aramaic 
hekhmd, is used in several Medinan passages for the 
revelation or part of it. God sends down the Aitad and 
the Aikma to Muhammad (II, 231, IV, 113, etc.). Mu- 
hammad recites the dydt, and teaches the kitab and 
the hikma (LXII, 2). And the @yat and the hikma are 
recited in the Muslims’ homes (XX XIII, 34). These 
verses should probably be interpreted in the light of 
IV, ros, where it is said that Muhammad is to judge 
(tahkum) mankind on the basis of the Book sent 
down to him. For the literature, see Foreign vocab., 
111, and Paret, Aommentar, 68. The term hwran 
as the name of the Muslim scripture acquired con- 
notations of these terms and others used for the 
revelation ‘sent down” to Muhammad; see also 
Bell-Watt, 145-7, and Paret, Kommentar, 19, on 
furkan. 


2. MUHAMMAD AND THE Kur ?AN 


The Muslim scripture and Muhammad's prophetic 
experience are so closely linked that one cannot 
be fully understood without the other. The orthodox 
view of the dramatic form of the Kur’4n is that 
God is the speaker throughout, Mubammad is the 
recipient, and Gabriel is the intermediary agent of 
revelation—regardless of who may appear to be the 
speaker and addressee. An analysis of the text shows 
that the situation is considerably more complex than 
this. In what appear to be the oldest parts of the 
Kur?an, the speaker and the source of the revelation 
are not indicated. In some passages (XCI, 1-10, Cl, 
CII, CII, etc.) there is not even any indication that 
the message is from a deity (on this, cf. Muir, Moham- 
med, 39 ff.), and in some (LXXXI, t5-21, LXXXIV, 
16-19, XCII, 14-21, etc.) Mubammad seems to be the 
speaker. In the easliest passages that mention 
Muhammad's God, he is not named but is spoken of 
in the third person, usually as “my Lord", “your 
Lord”, ete. (LI, 1-23, LU, 1-16, LXXIV, 1-10, 
LXXX, 1-32, LXXXIV, 1-19, LXXXVIII, 1-22, 
XCVI, 1-8, ete.). From LID, 10, LXXXI, 23, and 
other verses it is clear that Muhammad had visions 
of God, and at least in the Meccan years it was the 
voice of God himself, and not some intermediary, that 
Muhammad heard, In the earliest passages to indicate 
the source of the revelation, God is the speaker and 
the direct source, e.g., “We shall cast upon thee 
[Muhammad] a mighty word” (LX XIII, 5) and “We 
shall cause thee to recite without forgetting” 
(LXXXVIIL, 6). And a number of late Meccan and 
early Medinan passages speak of God reciting the 
ayat, the &ur?an, and the hiféb to Mubammad (II, 252, 
UI, 108, XLV, 6, ete.). 

But during the same period a series of passages 
have the effect of elevating God from direct revela- 
tion. This is done in two ways: the message is said 
to bé brought down by certain intermediaries, and 
it is connected in some way with “the Book” (al- 
kitab). Both of these concepts occur in XLII, 51 ff., 
where it is explicitly denied that God speaks directly 
to Mubammad: “It is not fitting that God should 
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speak to any mortal except by inspiration (wahy), or 
from behind a veil, or by sending a messenger to 
inspire whatever He wills . . .. Thus have We inspired 
you [Muhammad] with a spirit of Our bidding (rake 
min amrind); you did not know [before] what the 
Book and faith were’. The role of this spirit as the 
agent of revelation is seen more clearly in XXVI, 
192 f.: “Surely it is the revelation of the Lord of all 
beings, brought down by the faithful spirit (al-rah 
al-amin)" and XVI, 102: “The spirit of holiness (rif 
al-kudus) has brought it down from your Lord in 
truth”. Then in the fairly early Medinan passage, II, 
97, the agent of revelation for the first and only time 
in the Kur’An is said to be Gabriel. On the basis of 
this verse and a number of fadith accounts, the 
commentators have identified the “spirit in the 
earlier passages as Gabriel, and have placed Gabriel 
at the very beginning of Muhammad's ministry as 
the agent of revelation. Also, contrary to popular 
belief, Gabriel is never identified in the Kur?4n as one 
of the angels, and the angels are never said to be 
agents of revelation (XVI, 2, comes the closest), The 
angels may be the speakers in a few passages such as 
XIX, 64 ff. and XXXVU, 161-6, just as Mubammad 
or Abraham is sometimes the speaker; but there is no 
need to interpret the plural ‘‘we"’ as referring to the 
angels in the numerous passages that also refer to God 
in the third person. On the “‘say"’ passages, in which 
Muhammad is sometimes the speaker, see 7.c below. 
The Kur?4n also speaks of Muhammad's human in- 
formants, at first in contexts involving accusations 
made against the Prophet by his opponents: “The 
unbelievers say: ‘This is nothing but a fraud [Muham- 
mad] has devised, and others have helped him with 
it’... ‘Tales of the ancients he has written down; 
they are recited to him morning and evening’ (XXV, 
4f.). Except for the element of fraud, the Kur’4n 
does not deny what is reported in this passage. The 
response given in XVI, 103, to a similar charge seems 
to concede that Muhammad had a foreign informant: 
“We know very well that they are saying: ‘It is only 
a mortal who is teaching him’. But the language of 
him whom they suggest is foreign, and this is clear 
Arabic speech’’, Here again the accusation is not 
denied; there is simply insistence that the actual 
wording of the Kur’an did not come from the in- 
formant. Several Medinan passages give the impres- 
sion that Muhammad actively sought information 
from the scriptures of the Jews, since they are 
condemned for concealing their Book from him. Some 
mention written copies that were shown to Mubam- 
mad or his followers, e.g. VI, 91: ‘the Book Moses 
brought .., you have put on parchments you show, 
but you hide much of it". Others such as II, 70, 
accuse the Jews of writing out passages of their own 
and then saying ‘This is from God”. See also I, 77, 
140, 174, III, 71, and V, 15, In these passages it is 
not difficult to see Muhammad receiving stories and 
other information from various informants, including 
Jews and Christians, and then in moments of inspira- 
tion reworking the material into its Kur’anic form. 
Such a view, although considered unorthodox today, 
is not inconsistent with some reports found in the 
hadith collections and other early Muslim sources. 
This raises the question of the relationship between 
the Kur’4n and the scriptures of the Jews arid 
Christians. Meccan and very early Medinan parts of 
the Kur’4n speak of a single revelation or Book, 
sometimes called the Book of God (hifab Allah), and 
specify those to whom it had been “given” previously: 
the prophets (II, 213), the seed of Abraham (X XIX, 
27, LVII, 25 f., etc.), the Children of Israe] (XL, 53, 


XLV, 16), Moses (II, 53, 87, VI, 154, etc.), John the 
Baptist (XIX, 12) and Jesus (XIX, 30, etc.). In II, rox 
and IIT, 23 (cf. III, 93) the Aitdéb Allah is specifically 
identified with the scriptures of the ahl al-kitab, 
“people of the Book"’. This expression, which occurs 
over thirty times (II, 105, to9, III, 64f£., IV, 123, 
153, etc.—all Medinan), is often interpreted as “the 
people who have a scripture’. But it more likely 
means “the people who have (previously) been given 
the Book of God”’, since it is synonymous with the 
Kur’anic expressions alladhina wtad 'l-hitab, “those 
who have been given the Book", in II, ror, 144, 145, 
Ill, 19 f., IV, 131, etc., and alladhina diayndhumu 
'l-kitab, “those to whom We have given the Book", 
in Il, r2x, VI, 20, 114, XIII, 36, etc. The often- 
discussed term wmmiyyan (II, 78, III, 20, 75, LXT, 
2) seems to be the antithesis of these three expressions, 
thus meaning “those who have not been given the 
Book previously". And this is almost certainly the 
sense of the singular, wmmi, which is applied to 
Mubammad in VII, 157 f£. That is, instead of sending 
to the Arabs and the world a missionary from among 
those who had already been given the Book (the 
ahl al-kitéb), God chose to send a prophet, Muham- 
mad, from among those who previously had not been 
given the Book (al-nabi al-ummi), There is no basis 
in the Kur’in for the traditional view that wmmi 
means ‘illiterate’ (see umml; Gesch. des Qor. i, 14-17; 
Bell-Watt, 33 f.; and Blachére, Introd., 6-12). After 
the so-called “break with the Jews" in Medina 
around the time of the battle of Badr, the Book came 
to be distinguished from the Torah and the Gospel 
(Il, 48, V, x80, etc.) and identified more closely 
with the revelation being sent down to Muhammad 
(see, e.g., the Medinan formulas, XII, rf., XLI, 3, 
XLIU, 2t., ete.). And the expression “those who 
have been given the Book" became ‘those who have 
been given a portion (masid) of the Book” (III, 23, 
IV, 44, 51, etc.). About the same time the plural 
“scriptures” (kutwb) was introduced in two credal 
statements in II, 285 and IV, 136 (cf. LXVI, 12, 
XCVIII, 3). 

In late Meccan and early Medinan passages 
Mubammad is said to have been challenged to 
produce a book the people could read for themselves 
(e.g. XVI, 93), and his followers complained that 
they did not have a scripture like those of the Jews 
and Christians (VI, 155 ff.), The establishment of an 
independent, Muslim community in Medina, distinct 
from the ail al-kitdb, was marked by the granting of 
a separate Islamic scripture that was to serve as a 
criterion (cf. furkdn) for confirming the truth of 
previous scriptures (III, 3, IV, t05, V, 48, etc.). The 
evidence seems to indicate that Mubammad began 
to compile a written scripture some time in the early 
Medinan years, but that the responsibilities of leading 
the rapidly growing Muslim community forced him 
to leave the task unfinished (see Bell-Watt, 141-4). 
That Mubammad participated in and directed the 
task of preparing a written scripture seems certain. 
This is to some extent supported by the hadith, where 
we are told that he dictated to scribes and instructed 
them on how to arrange the revelations, sometimes 
inserting a new passage into an older one (al-Bukharl, 
Fada il al-Kur’an, bab 2 f., Aba: Dawid, Salat, bab 2, 
Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 59). The Prophet most likely did not 
do the actual writing and editing himself, especially in 
Medina where he had scribes to perform these menial 
tasks (Gesch. des Qor., i, 46f.). But it is not unlikely 
that Mubammad did occasionally write out the revela- 
tions himself (see e.g. XXV, 4-6, quoted in part 
above, and Bell-Watt, 36, on this passage), The task 
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of preparing the written scripture included some revi- 
sion and alteration of earlier revelations (see Bell-Watt, 
89-101). The Kur’an itself acknowledges that changes 
were made in the revelation: For whatever dya We 
abrogate or cause [you, i.e. Mubammad) to forget, 
We bring [another that is] better or like it" (II, 106), 
and “When We substitute one dya for another—and 
God knows best what He is sending down—they say: 
“You [Muhammad] are a mere forger''' (XVI, 107). 
A similar verse, XXII, 52, gives another explanation 
for changes in the revelation: ‘We have never sent 
any messenger or prophet before you (Mubammad], 
but Satan cast [something] into his thoughts when 
he was yearning [for a message from God]. But God 
abrogates what Satan casts in, and then God adjusts 
his dyd#". These verses seem to be responses to 
complaints or accusations about changes in the 
revelation. The Kur?an gives three explanations: that 
Muhammad sometimes forgot parts, that Satan 
inserted something into the revelation, and that God 
simply replaced some parts with others as good or 
better. The term dya in these passages came to be 
interpreted as “verse, but the Kur*in gives no 
indication as to the length of these units of revelation 
that were withdrawn and replaced by others. 

In his commentary on XXII, $2, and in his Annales 
(i, t192f.), al-Tabarl records several versions of 
a curious story in which Mubammad is said to have 
recited the two short verses, These are the exalted 
ones (al-ghardnik = cranes), Whose intercession is 
to be hoped for'’, just after LIII, r9 f., which men- 
tion the Arabian goddesses, al-Lat, al-‘Uzzi, and 
Manat [g.vv.]. The Kuraysh [q.v.], who were in the 
mosque listening to Muhammad, then prostrated with 
the Muslims at the sadjda at the end of the siira, and 
some of Muhammad's followers who immigrated to 
Abyssinia to avoid persecution returned to Mecca, 
But before they arrived, Gabriel informed Muham- 
mad that these two verses had been inserted into the 
revelation by Satan. God then revealed XXII, §2, to 
comfort Mubammad, and then LIII, 21-7, to abrogate 
the two gharanik verses. Hostility between Muham- 
mad and the Kuraysh resumed, and the immigrants 
had to arrange for protection before re-entering 
Mecca, This story of the “Satanic verses’’ has been 
accepted as historical by most Western writers who 
mention it, since they find it unthinkable that it 
could have been invented (e.g. Gesch. des Qor., i, 
tor-3; Watt, Mecca, 103; A. Guillaume, Islam, 189 {.). 
Although there could be some historical basis for the 
story, in its present form it is certainly a later, 
exegetical fabrication. Sira LIII, 1-20 and the end of 
the siira are not a unity, as is claimed by the story; 
XXII, 52, is later than LIII, 21-7, and is almost 
certainly Medinan (see Bell, Trans., 316, 322); and 
several details of the story—the mosque, the sadjda, 
and others not mentioned in the short summary 
above—do not belong to a Meccan setting. Caetani 
(Annali, i, 279-81) and J. Burton (‘Those are the high- 
flying cranes”, in JSS, xv [1970], 246-65) have argued 
against the historicity of the story on other grounds, 
Caetani on the basis of weak isndds, Burton con- 
cluded that the story was invented by jurists so that 
XXII, 52, could serve as a Kur*anic proof-text for 
their abrogation theories. 

3. History oF THE KuR?AN AFTER 632 


The history of the text and the recitation of the 
Kur’4n after the death of Mubammad in 632 is still 
far from clear. The development of the canon involved 
three main stages, each of which is difficult to 
reconstruct and date: the collection and arrangement 
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of the text from oral and written sources, the estab- 
lishment of the final consonantal text, and the 
process by which several readings, i.e., different ways 
of vocalising the text, came to be accepted as canon- 
ical or “revealed"’, According to the orthodox view, 
the Kur?4n was perfectly preserved in oral form from 
the beginning and was written down during Muham- 
mad's lifetime or shortly thereafter when it was 
“collected” and arranged for the first time by his 
Companions, The complete consonantal text is 
believed to have been established during the reign of 
the third caliph, ‘Uthman (644-56), and the final 
vocalised text in the early 4th/roth century. Most 
Western scholars have accepted the main points of 
this traditional view. But there are problems here. 
In addition to the usual difficulties of evaluating 
Muslim sources that were regulated by the science 
of hadith, the task of reconstructing the history of 
the Kur’4n is further complicated by the fact that 
the classical literature records thousands of textual 
variants, which, however, are not found in any extant 
manuscripts known to Western scholars. Several 
valuable works on the history of the Kur?an were 
written during the 4th/roth century (see below), but 
Jater Muslim scholars, with just a few exceptions, 
have shown little interest in the problem of recon- 
structing the history of the canon. The basic Euro- 
pean works continue to be the second edition of Th. 
Nildeke’s Geschichte des Qordns, especially Part II, 
Die Sammlung des Qordns (1919), ed. and revised by 
F, Schwally, and Part II], Die Geschichte des Koran- 
texts (1938), by G. Bergstrasser and O. Pretzl, and 
A. Jeffery’s Materials for the history of the text of the 
Quran (1937). 

a. The “collection” of the Kur?4n. The most 
widely accepted story of the “‘first collection” of the 
Kur’in places an official, written copy of the entire 
text in the reign of the first caliph, Abi Bakr (632-4), 
thus within two years of the Prophet's death. 
According to the dominant version of this story (al- 
Bukharl, Fada il al-Kur’an, bab 3; Ton Hadijar, Fath 
al-bari, ix, 9), “Umar b. al-Khattab [g.v.] became 
concerned that so many Kur’an reciters (kurra? 
[g.v.]) had been killed at the battle of al-Yamima. 
So he suggested to the caliph that a complete, written 
text of the Kur’an be prepared so none of the revela- 
tion would be lost. Abé Bakr hesitated, saying “How 
dare I do something the Prophet did not do?", but 
‘Umar convinced him of the need. Abi: Bakr then 
sent for Zayd b. Thabit [g.v.], one of the Prophet’s 
secretaries, and said: “You are a wise young man, 
and we trust you. And you used to write down the 
revelations for the Prophet, so go and find [all the 
fragments of] the Kur?4n and assemble it together’, 
Zayd also hesitated, saying “How dare I do something 
the Prophet did not do?” But Aba Bakr convinced 
him of the need, and Zayd collected all the fragments 
of the Kur’dn “whether written on palm branches 
or thin stones or preserved in the hearts of men”, 
and he wrote it out on “sheets” (suhuf) of equal size 
and gave them to Abi Bakr. When ‘Umar became 
caliph in 634 he acquired the “sheets”, and on his 
death they passed to his daughter, Hafsa, a widow 
of the Prophet. 

This story makes several key points, either ex- 
plicitly or by implication, that would be of con- 
siderable significance for our understanding of the 
history of the Kur?in if they could be accepted: that 
Muhammad did not leave a complete written text, 
that nothing of the Kur’in was lost, that it was pre- 
served primarily in oral form and that any written 
fragments were on crude materials, that the first 
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official recension, authorised by the first caliph, was 
also the first complete collection, etc, Muslim tradi- 
tion came to accept this story as a historical account, 
and these points as facts, But there are serious 
problems with this account. For one thing, most of 
the key points in this story are contradicted by 
alternative accounts in the canonical hadith collec- 
tions and other early Muslim sources (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, 131; Gesch. des Qor., ii, 15-18; Burton, 
Collection, 120-8). According to one hadith, ‘Umar 
once asked about a verse and was told that it had 
been in the possession of someone who was killed at 
Yamdma, so he gave the command and the Kur’in 
was collected, and ‘“*Umar was the first to collect the 
Kur’in” (Masahif, 10; Itkdn, i, 58). Other accounts 
say that Aba Bakr began the collection and “Umar 
completed it, or that Abi Bakr was the first to collect 
the Kur’dn on sheets (suhuf), while ‘Umar was the 
first to collect the Kur*in into a single volume 
(mushaf). Others say “Umar ordered the compilation, 
but died before it was completed (Ibn Sa“, iii/t, 212). 
In fact, each of the first four caliphs is reported to 
have been the first person to collect the Kur’4n 
(Masahif, 10; Itkan, i, 57-9). And several alternative 
accounts state explicitly that no official collection of 
the Kur’an existed prior to ‘Uthman’s. Caetani 
(Annali, i]t, 713) and Schwally (Gesch. des Qor., li, 20) 
have questioned the significance of the al-Yamama 
battles as an occasion for an official collection of the 
Kur’4n, pointing out that very few men distinguished 
for their knowledge of the Kur’4n are mentioned in 
the lists of those who died there (Schwally found two). 
Even more significant is the fact that there is no 
evidence that the alleged collection under Abi Bakr 
was ever accepted as authoritative, Vinally, this 
story fails to acknowledge the role of written copies 
of parts of the Kur’in left by Muhammad, These 
important documents for the history of the Kur?An, 
alluded to in the statement that Zayd ‘‘used to write 
down the revelations for the Prophet’, must have 
played a significant role in the preparation of an 
official text. There are thus sufficient grounds for 
rejecting the historicity of this story, the most likely 
purposes of which were to obscure Muhammad's role 
in the preparation of a written Kur’4n, to reduce 
‘Uthm4n's role in establishing an official text, and 
to attempt to establish the priority of the “Uthm4nic 
text over those of the (pre-“Uthminic) Companion 
codices. All three purposes would be accomplished by 
establishing the belief that the first official collection 
of the Kur’4n was prepared during the short reign of 
Aba Bakr and served as the basis for ‘Uthm4n's 
rescension. See Gesch. des Qor., ii, 11-27; Bell-Watt, 
40-2; Blachére, Introd., 27-34; also Burton, Collection, 
117-37 (on Burton's view, see below). 

The accounts of the collection of the Kur?4n under 
‘Uthman assert that the final consonantal text was 
established during the last half of his reign, or about 
twenty years after Muhammad’s death. According to 
the dominant version (al-Bukharl, loc, cit.; Masahif, 
18 £.; Ithan, i, 58 f.; Fath al-bari, ix, 14 {.; Gesch. des 
Qor., ii, 47-50), the occasion for the final collection of 
the Kur?4n was a dispute between Muslim forces from 
‘Irak and Syria over the correct way of reciting it 
during communal prayers while on an expedition to 
Armenia and Adharbaydjan. The general, Hudhayfa 
b. al-Yaman, reported this problem to the caliph and 
asked him to establish a unified text. ‘Uthman 
obtained the “sheets” from Hafsa and appointed a 
commission consisting of Zayd b, Thabit and three 
prominent Meccans, and instructed them to copy the 
sheets into several volumes following the dialect of 


Kuraysh, the main tribe of Mecca. When the task 
was finished ‘Uthman kept one copy in Medina and 
sent others to Kafa, Basra, Damascus, and, according 
to some accounts, Mecca (Gesch. des Qor., ii, 112 f.), 
with an order that all other copies of the Kur’an 
were to be destroyed. This was done everywhere 
except in Kifa, where Ibn Mas‘id and his followers 
refused. The details differ in various versions of this 
story (ibid., 50-4), mainly on the number and identity 
of the commissioners and the cities that received 
official copies. 

This second collection story stands up to critical 
analysis no better than the first. Western scholars 
now accept the view argued by Schwally (ibid., 57-62) 
and others that the Kur’4n is not in the dialect of 
the Kuraysh (see 6.a below). If this is so, one of the 
two main points of the story is discredited, and it is 
difficult to see what role the commission might have 
played. Schwally also showed (54-7) that those 
named in the various accounts are unlikely candidates 
for such a commission appointed by ‘Uthm4n, and 
he gave good reasons for doubting that the caliph 
would have ordered all extant copies of the Kur?an 
to be destroyed. It also seems unlikely that differences 
in the way the Kur?4n was recited during the daily 
prayers would have caused serious dissension among 
Muslim forces involved in the initial conquests. These 
parts of the story all hint of a later historical setting. 
The Hafsa element seems to be simply a device for 
tying the two collection stories together, while estab- 
lishing an authoritative chain of custody for an offi- 
cial text going back almost to the time of the death of 
the Prophet, and explaining why this official text was 
not generally known (see Bell-Watt, 41 £.). For 
several alternative accounts that give completely 
different reasons and circumstances for ‘Uthman’s 
order for an authorised text, see Burton, Collection, 
138-59. 

We thus have before us another story whose 
particulars cannot be accepted. But this does not 
mean necessarily that the story has no historical basis 
at all. The unanimity with which an official text is 
attributed to ‘Uthm4n, in the face of a lack of 
convincing evidence to the contrary, leads most 
Western scholars to accept one central point of this 
Story: that the Kur’4n we have today, at least in 
terms of the number and arrangement of the siras 
and the basic structure of the consonantal text, 
goes back to the time of ‘Uthm4n, under whose 
authority the official text was produced. This was, 
however, Certainly not a fextus receptus ne varielur, 
even in terms of its consonantal form (see below). 
Most Western scholars also accept one other element 
of the story: that Zayd played some role in estab- 
lishing the ‘UthmAnic text, Just what that role might 
have been is difficult to say; alternative accounts give 
several possibilities (see Burton, Collection, 117-26, 
141-6, 150, 165-7, etc.). Burton contends that both 
collection stories are completely fictitious and that 
Zayd's prominence in the various accounts is due 
solely to the fact that he had been a young secretary 
to the Prophet and an early Kur?an specialist who 
happened also to be one of the latest surviving 
Companions, dying ca. 45/665 (Collection, 120-4, 228, 
etc.). Burton has raised serious doubts about the role 
of Zayd in establishing the official text, and he has 
shown that the sciences of hadith and fikh influenced 
the proliferation of Kur?4n collection stories; but he 
has not demonstrated the likelihood of his main 
contention, that the collection stories were fabricated 
by later jurists to provide support for their abrogation 
theories by hiding the fact that the final text of the 
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Kur’in was produced, not by ‘Uthm4n, but by the 
Prophet himself. 

b. Variant readings and Companioncodices, 
The ‘Uthmanic text tradition was only one of several 
that existed during the first four centuries A.H. The 
general view is that ‘Uthm4n canonised the Medinan 
text tradition and that this one was most likely the 
closest to the original revelation. Other text tradi- 
tions, attributed to several Companions of the 
Prophet, are said to have flourished in Kifa, Basra 
and Syria. The sources speak sometimes of various 
“readings” (kir@ dt, sing. kird?a), i.e. different ways 
of reading or reciting the text, sometimes of “codices” 
(masahif, sing. mushaf), On the usage of these two 
terms, see KrRA?A and Materials, 13 f. A number of 
works on the ‘‘disagreement of the codices” (kAtidaf 
al-masahif) are said to have been written by Muslim 
scholars of the first four centuries, Ibn al-Nadim 
lists eleven such works (Fihrist, 16; tr. Dodge, 79, 
which is incomplete), including the K. Jkhtilaf 
masahif al-Sham wa 'l-Hidjds wa ‘l-Irdk by Ibn 
‘Amir al-Yahsubi (d. 118/736), K. Ikutilaf masahif 
ahl al-Madina wa-ahl al-Kiifa wa-ahl al-Basra by al- 
Kisa’i (d. 189/805), K. JkAtilaf ahl al-Kifa wa ‘'I- 
Basra wa 'l-Shdm fi 'l-masdhif by Abi Zakariya al- 
Farra? (d. 207/822), K. [khtilaf al-masahif wa-djam‘ 
al-kir@at by al-Madi7inl (d, ca. 231/845), and three 
works each called simply K. al-Maséhif by Ibn Abi 
Dawid (d. 316/928), Ibn al-Anbari (d. 328/939), and 
Ibn Ashta al-Isfahanl (d. 360/970). Of these works, 
most of which have not survived, the last two seem 
to have been the most complete and the most highly 
regarded by later scholars. The shorter and some- 
what earlier work by Ibn Abl Dawiid, son of the 
famous traditionist, was edited by A. Jeffery and 
published with his Materials, which lists several 
thousand variants taken from over thirty “main 
sources" (see 17 f.), including the classical commen- 
taries by al-Tabarl, al-Zamakhsharl, al-Baydawi, and 
al-R4zi, and various works on fira’dt, shawadhdh, 
ghartb al-Kur’én, grammar, etc., including the 
Ma‘ani by al-Farra? (d, 207/822), the Mukhtasar by 
Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/979), and the Mudtasab by 
Ibn Djinni (d. 392/1002) (see Bibl.). The comments 
made by al-Tabari (d. 311/923) on variants (e.g. on 
XXIII, 106) show that the text of the Kur*in was 
not fixed ne varietur in his day. 

Most often mentioned in the sources are the 
“readings” or “codices” of Ibn Mas‘iid, Ubayy, and 
Abii Mis4, said to have been dominant in Kifa, 
Syria and Basra respectively. All three codices are 
said to have been begun during Muhammad's lifetime. 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id [see msn mas‘Op) (d. ca. 33/ 
653), an early convert who became a personal servant 
to Muhammad and accompanied him on many major 
occasions, is reported to have learned some seventy 
Siivas directly from the Prophet, who appointed him 
as one of the first teachers of Kur*in recitation (Iba 
Sa‘d, iii/r, 107). Later he was appointed to an 
administrative post in Kifa by the caliph ‘Umar, and 
there he became a leading authority on the Kur’dn 
and hadith. Ibn Mas‘id is consistently reported to 
have refused to destroy his copy of the Kur7in or stop 
teaching it when the ‘Uthménic recension was made 
official. Also, there are reports that many Muslims in 
Kifa continued to follow his reading for some time 
after his death, thus dividing the community there. 
Ubayy b. Ka‘b (¢.v.] (d. 18/639 or 29/649 or later), a 
Medinan Muslim who served as a secretary for the 
Prophet, seems to have been even more prominent as 
a Kur’an specialist than Ibn Mas‘id during Mubam- 
mad’s lifetime. There are reports that he was res- 


ponsible for retaining verbatim certain important 
revelations, apparently on legal matters, which from 
time to time the Prophet asked him to recite. Ubayy 
appears frequently and in a variety of roles in the 
various collection stories. For instance, the “‘sheets” 
of Ubayy are sometimes mentioned instead of those 
of Hafsa, and he sometimes appears in place of Zayd, 
dictating the Kur’4n to a corps of scribes (see 
Materials, 114; Burton, Collection, 124 ff.). The 
accounts saying that when the ‘Uthminic text was 
made official, Ubayy destroyed his codex while Ibn 
Mas‘d refused to do so may be examples of historical 
telescoping, meaning that the people of Syria (pos- 
sibly over a period of many years) gave up their 
distinctive reading (i.e. that of Ubayy), while the 
people of Kafa refused to give up theirs (i.e. that 
of Ibn Mas‘id). This would explain the later dates 
sometimes given for Ubayy’s death and the con- 
flicting reports regarding his role in compiling the 
official text. Abad Masa ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘arl (g.v.] 
(d. 42/662 or later) was a Yemenite famed for his 
eloquent recitation of the Kur?4n. His codex is said to 
have been accepted in Basra, where he served as 
governor under ‘Umar, and there are reports that his 
reading continued to be remembered and studied 
there for some time after “‘Uthmin's text was made 
official. According to one account, when the mes- 
senger from ‘Uthmin delivered the Basra copy of the 
new standard text, Abii Mfisi said to his followers: 
“Whatever you find in my codex that is not in his, 
do not remove it; but whatever you find missing [in 
mine], write it in" (Masdahif, 13). This is consistent 
with other reports saying Abii Miisa’s codex was large 
and that it contained the two extra sivas of Ubayy’s 
codex (see below) and other verses not found in other 
codices (Materials, 209-11). 

In addition to these three codices, two of which 
are discussed in more detail below, Jeffery classified 
as “primary"’ the codices attributed to twelve other 
Companions of the Prophet: the second and fourth 
caliphs, “Umar and ‘AIt; three of Muhammad’s 
widows, Hafsa bint ‘Umar, ‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr, 
and Umm Salama; four whose readings seem to have 
been variations of the Medinan text tradition, Zayd 
b. Thabit, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, Anas b. Malik, and 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr; and three others, Salim 
the Client of Aba Hudhayfa, ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr, and 
Tbn ‘Amr b, al-‘As. ‘AID b, Abi Talib [¢.v.] (4. 40/66r), 
cousin and son-in-law of Mubammad, is often said 
to have been the first to collect the Kur’4n after the 
Prophet's death (e.g. Fihrist, 28; tr. Dodge, 62 {.). 
He is reported to have arranged the siiras in some 
sort of chronological order, e.g. XCVI, LXXIV, 
LXVIII, LX XIII, etc., and to have given up his 
codex to be burned when ‘Uthm4n’s text was made 
official. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas [¢.v.] (d. ca. 68/688), 
also a cousin of Muhammad, later gained fame as the 
doyen of early Kur?an exegetes. He is said to have 
included in his codex the two extra stiras of Ubayy’s 
text (see below), and several later scholars are said 
to have taken their readings from him, Salim b, 
Mu‘kib (d. 12/633), sometimes called Salim b. Ma‘kil 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, x1, 20, etc.), one of the Kur*in 
reciters killed in the battle of Yam4ma, was one of 
four to whom Muhammad is reported to have 
advised his followers to turn for guidance concerning 
the Kur’an, ‘Ubayd b, ‘Umayr (d. 74/693) was an 
early Kur?An reciter in Mecca; his codex may have 
been the basis for the Meccan text tradition, which 
seems not to have been as strong as those of Kifa, 
Basra and Damascus (or Syria). Compared with the 
large number of variants attributed to Ibn Mas‘ad 
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and Ubayy, relatively few are mentioned in the 
literature for these other codices. Jeffery also col- 
lected variants attributed to a number of Muslims of 
the second generation: al-Aswad b. Yazid, ‘Alkama, 
Hattan, Said b. Djubayr, Talba, “Ikrima, Mudjahid, 
‘Ata? b. Rabah, al-Rabi* b. al-Khuthaym, al-A‘mash, 
Dia‘far al-Sadik, Salih b. Kaysan, and al-Hiarith b. 
Suwayd. More variants are attributed to some of 
these ‘secondary codices” than to most of the 
“primary” ones. In some cases, Jeffery was able to 
determine the primary codex from which a secondary 
one was derived. 

Tbn Mas‘iid’s codex is said to have differed from 
the ‘Uthm4nic text in several important respects. 
The sources are fairly consistent in saying it did not 
contain the Fatiha and the two charms that became 
saras 1, CX1II, and CXIV of the ‘Uthmanic text (see 
4.a below). Variants in the Fatika are, however, 
attributed to Ibn Mas‘id (Materials, 25), and Ibn 
al-Nadim reported in 377/987 that he saw a number 
of Ton Mas‘fd Kur?4n manuscripts and that one that 
was about 200 years old included the Fatiha (Fihvist, 
26; Dodge tr., 57 £.). Of the many variants attributed 
to Ibn Mas‘ad (see Gesch. des Qor., iii, 60-83; Materials, 
25-113), some involve only different yowels with the 
same consonantal text, and some are purely ortho- 
graphic, e.g. Ibn Mas‘fid is said to have written 
kulla ma as two words rather than one in a number 
of places, But the vast majority of variants listed by 
Bergstrasser and Jeffery for Ibn Mas‘id involve 
differences in the consonantal text that would also 
show up in recitation. Of these, many may be regarded 
as explanatory glosses on the ‘Uthm4nic text; but 
in some cases it is the ‘Uthmanic text that seems to 
contain an “expansion” or “improvement", some- 
times apparently for theological reasons (see Mate- 
rials, 17). Among the most questionable of the 
variants attributed to Ibn Mas‘id are the “Shi‘a 
readings”, e.g. in V, 67, XXIV, 35, XXVI, 215, 
XXXII, 25, 33, 56, XLU, 23, XLVII, 29, LVI, 10, 
LIX, 7, LX, 3, LXXV, 17-19 (sce sbid., 40, 65, 68, 
etc.). More difficult to evaluate are the numerous 
“synonym variants”, as for example the following 
found in Siira XX V, where, instead of the ‘Uthm4nic 
terms given in parentheses, Ibn Mas‘td is reported 
to have read dja‘ala, *‘makes, brings about", in verse 
48: “and He it is Who sends (arsala) the winds’’; 
li-nunshira, “give life’, in 49: “that We may give 
life (li-nuhyiya) thereby to a dead Jand’"; Austr, 
“castles”, in 6x: “Blessed is He Who has placed in 
the heavens constellations (buridj)"'; yatafakkara, 
“ponder, consider’, in 62: '‘for him who desires to 
remember (yadhdhakkara)"; and al-djanna, “the 
Garden, Paradise", in 75: ‘'They will be awarded the 
high place (al-ghurfa) inasmuch as they were stead- 
fast”. Just as frequent are cases where an entire 
phrase is different, e.g, Ibn Mas‘id’s reading in III, 
39: “Then Gabriel called to him, ‘O Zachariah'"’, 
instead of the ‘Uthmanic reading, ‘Then the angels 
called to him as he stood praying in the sanctuary’. 
Some variants may have significance for the early 
history of Islam or the history of the Kuran, e.g. 
Ibn Mas‘iid’s well-known reading al-hanifiyya, “the 
way of the Hanifs" (¢.v.] instead of al-islam in ITI, 19: 
“Behold, the [true] religion (din) of God is Islam", 
and the fact that he is said to have included the 
basmala at the beginning of Sara IX (see 4.c below). 
Also, the order of the s#ras in Ibn Mas‘dd's codex is 
said to have differed considerably from that of the 
‘Uthmanic text, Two slightly different, incomplete 
lists are recorded, the earlier one by Ibn al-Nadim 
(Fthrist, 26; Dodge tr., 53-7) and a later one by 


al-Suyiiti (Itkdn, i, 64). The missing sfiras in each list 
are included in the other, and it is possible to recon- 
struct a single list. The principle of arranging the 
sfiras in order of descending length is followed more 
closely than in the ‘Uthm4nic text, but there is still 
considerable variation from this criterion (see Bauer, 
Anordnung der Suren, Table IV), Following the 
assumption that the longer savas were not put 
together until the “Uthmanic text was compiled, 
some scholars have concluded that the Ibn Mas‘id 
lists are “post-‘Uthm4nic”’ and have little validity 
(e.g. Materials, 23 f.). But if most of the sivas were 
written down and put into approximately their final 
form during Muhammad's lifetime, then there would 
be no strong reason for rejecting the validity of these 
reports outright. 

Ubayy's codex seems according to the extant 
evidence to have been less important than [bn 
Mas‘iid's. It appears not to have been the source of 
any secondary codices, and very few unique variants 
are attributed to it. Most variants attributed to 
Ubayy are attributed also to either Ibn Mas‘id or 
Ibn ‘Abbas. Probably the best known feature of 
Ubayy's codex is that it is said to have included two 
short siras not in the ‘Uthmanic and Ibn Mas‘id 
texts, Sdrat al-Khal‘, with three verses, and Sirat 
al-Hafd, with six (see Materials, 180 f.), The order of 
sfiras in Ubayy’s codex is said to have differed from 
that of ‘Uthm4n’s and Ibn Mas‘fd’s, and again we 
have two slightly different lists (Fihrist, 27; Dodge 
tr., 58-61; and Jikan, i, 64), These lists are, however, 
less complete and less reliable than those given for 
Ibn Mas‘iid, and some siras are difficult to identify. 
Dodge (60) is probably correct in identifying al-nabi 
as Stra LXVI, and Jeffery (Materials, 115) is no 
doubt mistaken in saying it is Sira LXV, But Dodge 
is certainly wrong in reading al-din (one of the titles 
for Sira CV11—see Paret, Kommentar, 554) as al-tin 
(the title of Sira XCV), and in failing to recognise 
Ubayy's two famous extra sivas mentioned above. 
Ibn al-Nadim states at the end of his list in the 
Fihrist that Ubayy's codex contained 116 savas, and 
he reports that his source of information, al-Fadl b. 
Shadhan, saw a copy of an Ubayy codex in a village 
near Basra in the middle of the 3rd century A.H. 

Western scholarship has not reached a consensus 
on what value this mass of allegedly pre-‘Uthm4nic 
variants has for our knowledge of the history of the 
Kur?an. Confidence in the variants declined during 
the 19305 as they were being collected and analysed. 
Bergstrasser (Gesch. des Qor., ii, 77-83, 92-6) still gave 
a fairly positive appraisal, but Jeffery (Materials, 16) 
wrote; With the increase of material one feels less 
inclined to venture on such a judgment of value”, 
a view that came to be shared by O. Pretzl. Then 
after the project to prepare a critical edition of the 
Kur?4n came to a halt, A. Fischer (Isl., xxviii [1948], 
5) concluded that most of the allegedly pre-“Uthm4nic 
variants were later attempts by phiJologers to emend 
the ‘Uthmanic text. Recently J. Burton (Collection, 
199-212, etc.) and J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 
44-6, 202-7, etc.) have concluded that, not just some, 
but all of the accounts about Companion codices, 
metropolitan codices, and individual variants were 
fabricated by later Muslim jurists and philologers; 
but they reach opposite conclusions on the reason 
for this hoax. Burton argues that the Companion 
codices were invented in order to provide a setting 
for the ‘Uthmin collection story, which in turn was 
invented to hide the fact that Muhammad himself 
had already collected and edited the final edition of 
the Kur?4n (211 f., 239 £.). Wansbrough, on the other 
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hand, asserts that the collection stories and the 
accounts of the Companion codices arose in order to 
give ancient authority for a text that was not even 
compiled until the 3rd/oth century or later. He 
claims, without providing any convincing evidence, 
that the text of the Kur?4n was so fluid that the 
multiple accounts (e.g. of the punishment-stories) 
represent ‘‘variant traditions’’ of different metro- 
politan centres (Kiifa, Basra, Medina, etc.). Each 
writer has stressed a valid point, i.e., that Muhammad 
played a larger role in compiling and editing the 
Kur’4n than is admitted by the traditional accounts 
(Burton), and that as late as the 3rd/oth century a 
consonantal fextus receptus ne varietur still had not 
been achieved (Wansbrough), But both writers seem 
to have overstated their cases. Neither has given 
convincing reasons for his own hypothesis, or for the 
shared assertion that the Muslim accounts should be 
rejected altogether. 

c. Establishment of the canonical text and 
readings. Historically, it is better to speak of the 
*Uthmainic text and the oral tradition that accom- 
panied it as evolving gradually over a period of about 
three centuries. The process by which this text came 
to prevail over its rivals and then became the founda- 
tion for several sets of accepted or “canonical” 
readings is far from clear, and the issues involved 
are complex. They include the difficult task of 
reconstructing the stages in the development of 
Kuiinic orthography, the relationship between the 
written text and the oral tradition, and the tension 
between a critica] evaluation of the historical evidence 
and the orthodox views on the Kur?An, 

From the beginning there were variations in the 
copies of the ‘Uthmanic text. Even the official 
copies of the Medina standard codex (al-imdm) sent 
to the main centres are said not to have been iden- 
tical. Bergstrasser (Gesch, des Qor., iii, 6-19) lists and 
discusses a number of variations in the Medina, 
Damascus, Basra, Kifa and Mecca copies of the 
‘UthmAnic text, reported in the Muéni* of Abd ‘Amr 
al-Dant (d. 444/1052) and in other works. E.g. the 
Damascus copy is said to have had wa-bi ‘I-subur 
and wa-bi 'I-kifab instead of wa ‘I-subur and wa 
"l-kitab in III, 184, and minkum instead of minhum 
in XL, 21; and the Kifa copy is said to have had 
Samilat instead of ‘amilat-hu in XXXVI, 35, and 
aw an (which occurs in the Egyptian standard 
edition) instead of wa ’an in XL, 26. These differences 
are of course minor, but they do involve changes in 
the consonantal forms. Such variations can best be 
explained as resulting from carelessness on the part 
of the scribes or lack of concern for exact uniformity 
among the authorities. 

Deficiencies in the Arabic script used in the earliest 
copies of the Kur?an led to further differences, in the 
oral tradition as well as the text tradition, During the 
first Islamic century, Arabic was written in a so-called 
seriptio defectiva in which only the consonants were 
given, and in several instances the same form was 
used for two or more consonants, e.g. 4d and dh, h 
and &hk, and even very different phonemes such as 
r and s, and in some positions 6, ¢, th, n, and y. Since 
no diactitical points or vowel signs were included, 
the vocalisation was moreover left to the reader. 
This meant that even when there was agreement on 
the consonants, some verbs could be read as active 
or passive, some nouns could be read with different 
case endings, and some forms could be read as either 
nouns or verbs. The lists compiled by Jeffery in his 
Materials contain many examples of canonical and 
non-canonical variants based on forms that are 
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indistinguishable in the scriptio defectiva of early 
Kur’in manuscripts. In most cases the meaning is 
affected very little, as for example whether kabiy or 
hathir is read in II, 219 (the latter was read by Ibn 
Mas‘id and two of the Seven, Hamza and al-Kisa7i— 
see below), or hadab, ‘‘mound”, or djadath, "tomb", 
is read in XX1I, 96 (the latter was read by Ibn Mas‘id 
and others). In some instances the alteration of a case 
ending or some other slight change in the vowelling 
does significantly affect the meaning (see KHATT and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 122 ff.). 

During the Umayyad period (41-132/661-750) the 
‘Uthmanic text tradition became more and more 
diverse, and new readings arose combining elements 
of the ‘Uthmdnic and Companion oral and text 
traditions, especially those of Ibn Mas‘ad and Ubayy. 
By early ‘Abbasid times there was such a confusion 
of readings that it became impossible to distinguish 
‘Uthmanic from non-‘Uthm4nic ones, or to recover 
with confidence the “original” ‘UthmAnic text. Some 
order was brought to this confusion by the estab- 
lishment of a scriptio plena, a fully vowelled and 
pointed text. Muslim accounts of the introduction of 
this improved script are unreliable because they vary 
so much and are not consistent with palaeographical 
evidence (Blachére, Introd, 78-90). A popular view 
is that al-Hadjdjadj was responsible for introducing 
vowel signs and dots for the consonants when he was 
governor of ‘Irak (74-95/694-714). But Kur’in 
manuscripts from the first three or four Islamic 
centuries show that a seriptio plena came to be 
accepted very slowly. Dots of different colours or in 
different positions (above, below, and beside the 
consonants) were used to indicate the three short 
vowels in some fairly early manuscripts, and in some, 
but not all, later ones. Strokes or dots for distinguish- 
ing consonants, as well as other signs for doubled 
consonants, pauses, and even the finer points of 
recitation, were introduced later (see Knatt, Gesch. 
des Qor., iii, 19-57 and N, Abbott, Rise of the North 
Arabic script, 17-44; on the difficulty of dating these 
early manuscripts, see A. Grohmann, The problem of 
dating early Qurdns, in Isl., xxxiii [1958], 213-31). 

By the early 4th/roth century the improved Arabic 
script was widely, although not universally, accepted 
by Kur’dn scholars. One result of the general use 
of the more precise script was that the differences 
in the texts became more pronounced, and this 
caused heated disputes as to which reading was the 
correct one. Another result was that it became 
possible for the authorities to enforce a greater 
measure of uniformity. The central figure in what 
became the most important Kur’4n reform since the 
time of ‘Uthmin was Aba Bakr b. Mudjahid (d. 324/ 
936). His aim was to restrict the number of acceptable 
readings, accept only those based on a fairly uniform 
consonantal text, renounce the attempts of some 
scholars to achieve absolute uniformity (something 
which he realised was impossible), and at least 
ameliorate if not bring to an end the rivalry among 
scholars, each of whom claimed to possess the one 
correct reading, With a stroke of genius he chose 
seven well-known Kur’an teachers of the 2nd/8th 
century and declared that their readings all had divine 
authority, which the others lacked. He based this on 
the popular hadith in which the Prophet says the 
Kur’in was revealed to him in “seven ahruf" (al- 
Bukhari, Fad@ il al-Kur'dn, bab 4; Muslim, Salat al- 
musdfirin, trads, 270-4, etc.). The meaning of this ex- 
pression in the hadith is uncertain, the term akruf 
being the plural of har, “‘letter" (see Gesch, des Qor., i, 
48-51, ili, 106 f.). Ibn Mudjahid interpreted the ex- 
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pression to mean “seven readings’. His view, worked 
out in a book called al-Kirdat al-sab‘a, “The Seven 
Readings’’, came at just the right time. It was adopt- 
ed by the wasirs Ibn Mukla and ‘Ali b. “Isa [q.vv.] and 
made official in the year 322/934 when the scholar 
Ibn Miksam was forced to retract his view that the 
consonantal text could be read in any manner that 
was grammatically correct, The following year 
another Kur’an scholar, Ibn Shanabidh [q.v.], was 
similarly condemned and forced to renounce his view 
that it was permissible to use the readings of Ibn 
Mas‘iid and Ubayy. 

Selecting several rival systems and declaring them 
equally authoritative was of course the same method 
used elsewhere by Muslims to avert endless disputes, 
e.g. the four Sunni legal schools. But Ibn Mudjihid’s 
system of seven readings was not completely arbi- 
trary. Strong Kur’an traditions existed in Kifa, 
Basra, Medina and Damascus; and Mecca also had 
its own tradition. Kifa stood out above the others 
as the leading centre for Kur’an studies and the seat 
of several rival traditions. So Ibn Mudjahid selected 
one reading each for Medina, Mecca, Basra and 
Damascus—those of Nafi* (d. 169/785), Ibn Kathir 
(d. 120/737), Aba ‘Amr (d. 154/770), and Ibn ‘Amir 
(d, 118/736), respectively—and three for Kiifa, those 
of ‘Asim (d. 127/744), Hamza (d. 156/772), and al- 
KisiI (d, 189/804), His attempt to limit the number 
of canonical readings to seven was not acceptable to 
all, and there was strong support for alternative 
readings in most of the five cities. Eventually 
scholars began to speak of the Ten readings, and even 
the Fourteen. The most widely accepted of these, the 
so-called “three after the seven” are the readings of 
Abii Ja‘far (4. 130/747), Ya*kib al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
820), and Khalaf (d. 229/843). Among the “four after 
the ten", two deserve special notice, the readings of 
the famous al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and al- 
A‘mash (d. 148/765), of Basra and Kifa respectively. 
For each of the Ten, two slightly different “versions” 
(sing. riwaya) came to be accepted according to 
scholars of a generation or two Jater, e.g. the ‘“‘ver- 
sions” of Warsh (d. 197/812) and Kalin (d. 220/835) 
fot the reading (hird’a) of Nafi‘, those of Hafs 
(d. 190/805) and Shu‘ba (d. 194/809) for ‘Asim, and 
those of Khalaf (mentioned above) and Khallid 
(d. 220/835) for Hamza. For complete lists and discus- 
sion of this development, see Gesch. des Qor., iii, 1690- 
90, and Blachére, Introd., 116-35. 

During the 5th/11th century the exclusive author- 
ity of the Seven began to prevail, and several works 
were written on them, e.g., the K. al-Taysir by al- 
Dani (d. 444/1053) (see Bibl.), which replaced Ibn 
Mudjahid’s work. The seven came to be followed 
exclusively in public readings, while the others con- 
tinued to be used in Kur’an commentaries and works 
on philology, grammar, etc. The Kur’4n readers 
(&urra?), who maintained a lively tradition, con- 
tinued at least a scholarly interest in the ‘three 
after the seven"’, and further refinements were made 
in all of the Ten readings. Two “‘ways”’ (furuk, sing. 
tarik) of reciting each “‘version"” (riwdya) came to 
be accepted, and then two more “ways” for each 
farik, making altogether eighty “‘ways"' of reciting ten 
“readings”, See Labib as-Said, The recited Koran, 
Princeton 1975, including a complete list of the 
eighty, 127-30; on the readings, see KrRA a, and on 
methods of reciting, TaDJwib. 

At the present, only two ‘‘versions” are in general 
use, that of Hafs San ‘Asim, which for centuries has 
been followed in most regions and in 1924 was given 
a kind of official sanction by being adopted in the 


Egyptian standard edition of the Kur4n, and that 
of Warsh ‘am Nafi‘, followed in parts of Africa 
other than Egypt. The latter was used by the Yemen- 
ite scholar al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), in the ma- 
nuscript of his Kur’4n commentary (see Bidl.), but 
in the printed edition the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim reading 
was substituted, The Egyptian standard edition is 
now regarded as the best of the Kur’4n so far avail- 
able, although it was based on oral tradition and late 
hird?dt literature and is not always consistent with 
the oldest and best sources (see G. Bergstrasser, 
Koranlesung in Kairo, in Isl., xx [1932], and O. Pretzl, 
“Anmerkungen” to Orthographie und Punktierung des 
Korans, 1932). 

The history of the text of the Kur*in is yet to be 
written, One aspect of this task is a thorough analysis 
of the relationship between the Seven or the Ten 
and all the other readings, including the Companion 
codices. Until such an analysis is undertaken it will 
not be possible to give a final evaluation of the 
sources. The variants found in the “four after the 
ten" often involve a consonantal text that differs 
from that of the majority among the Ten (i.¢., the 
““Uthmanic text"), and they sometimes have 
completely different words—see, ¢.g., the references 
to the readings of al-Hasan al-Basri and al-ASmash in 
Materials, especially in the listings for Ibn Mas‘id 
and Ubayy. A rough survey of Jeffery’s lists shows 
that Ibn Mas‘iid’'s variants agree fairly frequently 
with those of two of the Seven from Kifa, Hamza 
and al-Kisa’i, as is to be expected, and even more 
frequently with those of al-Hasan and al-A‘mash 
(the latter was also a Kafan reader), Ubayy's variants 
agree fairly frequently with those of two others 
among the Seven, Ibn Kathir and Abi ‘Amr (from 
Mecca and Basra), and also with those of al-Hasan 
and al-A‘mash, but somewhat surprisingly not with 
those of [bn ‘Amir, the only reader from Damascus 
among the Fourteen. This important aspect of the 
history of the Kur?an deserves a thorough scientific 
study, preferably with the use of a computer. On the 
question of the completeness and authenticity of the 
Kur’’in, see Bell-Watt, 50-6; for a clear statement 
and defence of the modern orthodox position, Labib 
as-Said, op, cif., 19-41. 


4. STRUCTURE 


a. The sd@ras and their names. The Kur?4n 
consists of rr4 sections of widely varying length and 
form called sras, which are divided into a number of 
verses (dydt), ranging from three to 286 or 287. As 
shown above, the terms sara and dya both occur 
within the text of the Kur?in, but it is not certain 
that either has its present meaning there, i.e., refers 
to the present sfras and verses. Siva is sometimes 
translated ‘‘chapter", but this is misleading, The first 
sara, al-Fdtiha, “The Opening" (q.v.], is a prayer, 
and the last two, known as al-mu‘awwidhatan, “the 
two [siras] of taking refuge", are charms or incanta- 
tions. These three serve as a kind of introduction and 
two-part conclusion to the Kur’4n, Except for a few 
other very short si#ras near the end (e.g. CIX, CXI, 
CXII), very few treat a single topic (XII, on the 
story of Joseph, and LXXI, on Noah, are notable 
exceptions) or otherwise appear to be structured 
entities (e.g. XXVI and LV). Most of the s#ras 
consist of several segments or pericopes that are only 
loosely connected, often with little or no apparent 
connection of thought. Some short sdras (e.g. CIII, 
CVIII) seem to be isolated fragments; and it is not 
unlikely that some of the present siras or parts of 
them were once joined with others. For instance, 
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Ubayy b. Ka‘b and other early authorities are 
reported to have regarded CV and CVI as a single 
stra (see Ithdn, i, 186 £.; Materials, 179; Birkeland, 
The Lord guideth, 100-30). 

After the Fatiha, the siras are arranged roughly 
in order of descending length, beginning with The 
Cow"’ ({1), with over 700 lines (60 pages) in a modern 
printed copy of the Egyptian standard edition, and 
ending with several siras with just two or three 
lines, Actually, the stra called “Abundance” (CVIII), 
mentioned above as a possible fragment, has the 
distinction of being the shortest, having only ten 
words. The length of the sd@ras was only one of 
several factors affecting the arrangement of the 
Kur?in. If the sivas were exactly in order of length, 
the first thirty would be: IT, IV, ITI, VII, VI, V, LX, 
XI, XVI, X, XII, XVII, XVII, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XX, XXIV, XXXIII, XX, VIL, XXI, XL, 
XXXIX, XXVII, XXII, XXXVII, XIX, XXV, 
XLUI, and XXXIV. Note that Stra VIII (which is 
2oth in order of length) and XIII, XIV, and XV 
(not in this list) are much too short for their positions, 
while XXXIX, XL, and XLIII are too long. The 
explanation for these last two groups is clear: XIII, 
XIV, and XV begin with the ‘mysterious letters" 
al(m)r and were kept with the other alr stiras, X-XU, 
while XL and XLII! begin with fm and were kept 
with the other Am saras, a group to which XX XIX 
also belongs (see 4.d below). Other factors that 
influenced the order of the sdras include their dates, 
main topics, and introductions. For instance, LVII- 
LXVI are a group of Medinan sivas kept together 
in spite of varying lengths (see also their introductory 
formulas); X-XV, besides being alr saras, all feature 
prophet stories and are named after prophets, except 
for XIII, which has almr; and XXXIV and XXXV 
begin with the same formula, as do LXV and LXVI, 
and several groups of séras with the same mysterious 
letters (see below); cf. also LXXIII and LXXIV, 
LXXXV and LXXXVI, and others that begin with 
oaths. For complete lists of the saras and their 
relative lengths, see Bell-Watt, 206-12, and Bauer, 
Anordnung der Suren (see Bibl.). 

Muslim writers normally refer to the siaras by 
their names rather than their numbers. Since the 
names were not established during Muhammad's life- 
time and did not come to be regarded as parts of 
the text, most sivas came to be known by more than 
one name, The Egyptian standard edition has had a 
considerable impact in establishing uniform names, 
and most of the alternative ones are no longer used. 
Notable exceptions are the continued use by Indo- 
Pakistani writers (and also Pickthall's translation 
of the names Bani [sra*il for Sira XVII, al-mala@ika 
for XXXV, al-mu?min for XL, al-taffif for LXX XIII, 
al-inshirah for XCIV, al-silzdl for XCIX, and most 
also use hd?mim for XLI, al-dahr for LXXVI, and 
al-lahab for CX1. Fiugel and thus Bell and other 
European writers use al-mald@ika for XXXV, al- 
mwmin for XL, alam nashrah for XCLV, and tabbat 
for CXI. A complete list of the s#ra names and 
abbreviations found most often in the literature on 
the Kurin is given in Paret, Kommentar, 551-9. 
Most of the sira names do not indicate the subject- 
matter, as would normally be expected of a title. 
Instead they are taken from a key term or catchword 
that would identify the stra for those who had them 
memorised, showing that the names arose within the 
oral rather than the written tradition. 

The séra names used in the Egyptian standard 
edition can be classified as follows: (1) Just over half 
of the sivas take their names from key words at 


or near the beginning of the savas. The method 
most often used is to name the sara for the first 
thyme-word, i.e., the last word of the first verse, 
This is done in 30 sivas: XX**, XXIII, XXX, 
XXXVI**, LII*, LIV, LVI, LXIX*, LXXII-V, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV-VIII, LXXXIX*, XC, XCIII*, 
XCVII-VII, CI*, CH, CII*, CV-VI, CVII-IX and 
CXIII-XIV. In the eight marked with asterisks, the 
first rhyme-word is also the first word of the sara, 
a method used in 14 other savas: XXXVH, 
XXXVIII**, L**, LI, LI, LV, LXVINM, LXXVUO, 
LXXIX, LXXX, XCI-II, XCV and C. The four 
marked with two asterisks are named for their 
mysterious letters. A further 18 are named for other 
key words in the first or second verse: VIII, XXV, 
XXXV, XLI, XLVII-VIII, LIX, LXIII, LXVI, 
LXX-LXXII, LXXVI, LXXVIII, XCVI, XCIX, 
CIX and CX. (2) In about one-third of the siras the 
name is a key term or catchword that occurs else- 
where in the sara. In 16 of these this is the only 
occurrence of the term in the Kur?4n (given here 
without the definite article}: Cow in I, 67-71; 
Table, V, 112-14; Heights, VII, 46-8; Hidjr, XV, 80; 
Bee, XVI, 68; Cave, XVUI, 9 ff.; Poets, XXVI, 224; 
Ant, XXVII, 18; Spider, XXIX, 41; Lukm4n, 
XXAXI, 12 f.; Troops, XX XIX, 71-3; Counsel, XLII, 
38; Hobbling, XLV, 28; Sand-dunes, XLVI, 21; 
Apartments, XLIX, 4; and Mutual Fraud, LXIV, 9 
(some first-word and first rhyme-word names listed 
above are also only occurrences). Only two of the 
narrative siras are named for a key term in the sara 
that designates the single theme: Joseph (XII) and 
Noah (LXX1), Twelve are named for a key term that 
designates one of several themes or stories: Family 
of ‘Imran (111), Women (IV), Jonah (X), Hid (X1), 
Abraham (XIV), Mary (XIX), Pilgrimage (XXII), 
Confederates (XX XIII), Sheba (XXXIV), and three 
listed above—Hidir, Cave, and Lukm4n, Seven are 
named for other striking terms that occur also in 
other saras: Cattle (VI), Thunder (XIII), Light 
(XXIV), Ornaments (XLIII), Smoke (XLIV), Iron 
(LVII) and Ranks (LXI), (3) The names of 14 savas 
do not occur in these sivas, and most do not occur 
anywhere in the Kur’4n. Most of these names are 
based on verbs that do occur, usually near the begin- 
ning of the séra: Night Journey (XVII), Prostration 
(XXXII), Disputer (LVIII), Woman Tested (LX), 
Congregation (LXII), Divorce* (LXV), Prohibition 
(LXVI1), Veiling (LXXXI), Splitting (LXXXI1I), 
Rending (LXXXIV), and Expanding (XCIV). The 
names of the other three were chosen to indicate the 
function of the sara, The Opening (I), or the main 
theme, Prophets* (X XI) and Unity (of God) (CXIT). 
Only the two terms with asterisks occur elsewhere in 
the Kur*in. On the names and abbreviations used 
for the siras, see Paret, Kommentar, 545-50. 

b. The verses. Like the saras, the verses vary 
considerably in length and style. In some séras, which 
tend to be short and early, the verses are short and 
often rhythmic, Sometimes there even seems to be 
an element of metre (LXXIV, 1-7, XCI, 1-10; cf. 
XCIX, CIV), but this is caused by the repetition of 
certain grammatical forms and not by an effort to 
carry through a strict metre of either syllables or 
stresses. These short, rhythmic verses are often also 
difficult to translate or interpret because of their use 
of rare terms, symbolism, metaphor, and other 
“poetic” features. Most longer siiras, and some short 
Medinan ones (e.g. LX, LXV), have longer, more 
prosaic verses, often with short statements or 
formulas attached to the ends in order to provide the 
rhyme. The one feature that all the verses have in 
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common is that they end in an irregular rhyme or 
assonance (discussed in 6.c below). Because of the 
rhyme the verses form the most natural divisions of 
the text, and yet we cannot be certain where some 
verses originally ended. Verse divisions are not 
indicated in the oldest manuscripts, and they vary 
somewhat when they are marked, possibly reflecting 
differences in the early oral tradition that go back 
to revisions made in the text during the Prophet’s 
lifetime. There is clear evidence that the rhyme and 
the verse divisions were altered in some sdras, where 
passages originally in one rhyme were inserted into 
passages in another rhyme (see Bell-Watt, 80 ff.). 
But the main reason for the variation in the verse 
divisions is that the rhyme or assonance is usually 
formed by certain grammatical forms and endings 
that occur frequently in Arabic, and thus within 
many of the longer verses. 

Several different systems of verse division and 
numbering arose within the Muslim community, In 
his English translation M. Pickthall followed an 
Indian text tradition in which VI, 73 of the Egyptian 
standard text is divided into two verses, so that 74- 
165 become 75-166, XVIII, 18 is divided so that 19- 
tro become 20-111, and XXXVI, 34 and 35 are 
combined so that 36-83 become 35-82, The editors of 
the 1976 Festival edition (see Bibl.) adopted the 
Egyptian verse divisions and numbering throughout. 
Even where the verse divisions are the same, there 
are variations in the numbering in various Muslim 
editions of the Arabic text and translations, depending 
on whether or not the basmala and the mysterious 
letters are counted. The Egyptian standard edition 
counts the basmala (see below) as verse 1 only in the 
Fatiha, and is inconsistent in counting the mysterious 
letters, counting them as a separate verse (verse 1) 
in sfiras Il, 111, VII, XIX, XX, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXVI and XI-XLVI, 
except that in XLII fm and ‘sk are counted as two 
verses, In al] other cases the mysterious letters are 
regarded as the beginning of verse 1. Pickthall 
counted these letters as a separate verse in the same 
Stiras as in the Egyptian edition and also in X and 
XXXVIII, Some Indo-Pakistani Arabic texts and 
translations of the Kur4n, ¢.g., those of Pir Salahad- 
din, M. Zafrulla Khan and M., G. Farid, always count 
the basmala as verse 1. 

The Arabic text of the Kur’4n most widely used 
in the West until recently is that of Gustav Fliigel 
(1834), which does not follow any one Oriental text 
tradition. In an effort to establish an improved text, 
Fligel made many changes in the verse divisions, 
altering the numbering in slightly over half the 
sfiras, The verse divisions and numbering are the 
same in the Egyptian and Fliigel editions only in 
siras XV, XLVIII-IX, LI-II, LIV, LIX-LXX, 
LXXIII, LXXV-VII, LXXIX, LXXXI-VIII, XC- 
XCVII, XCIX, C, CII-V and CVII-XIV. The Fligel 
text never counts the basmala as a verse, and never 
counts the mysterious letters as a separate verse, but 
always as the beginning of verse 1. The English 
translations by R. Bell and A. J. Arberry follow the 
Fldge! numbering, The Italian translation by A. 
Bausani and the English by A. H. Siddiqui follow 
the Egyptian numbering, as does Yusuf Ali, usually 
but not always. The German translation by R. Paret 
and the French by R. Blachére give both numberings, 
Paret giving the Egyptian first, Blachére the Fitgel 
first. For a complete list of the differences in these 
two numbering systems and a table for converting 
the Fliige] numbers to Egyptian, see Bell-Watt, 202 {. 
The standard work on the various Islamic numbering 


systems is A. Spitaler, Die Verszdhlung des Koran 
nack islamischer Uberlieferung, Munich 1935. 

c. The basmala. At the beginning of each siira 
except IX stands the basmala, the formula, bismi 
‘Hahi ‘l-rahmani 'I-rahim, which can be interpreted 
or translated at least three ways: "In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate” (e.g., Bell, 
Arberry); “In the name of God, the compassionate 
Merciful (One)" (cf. Blachére); or “In the name of 
the merciful and compassionate God” (cf. Paret), 
This formula occurs one other time in the Kur?4n, 
in XXVII, 30, as the opening of Solomon's letter to 
the queen of Sheba. The elements of the basmala also 
occur separately: bismi ‘Wah (without the alif in 
bismi, as in the basmala) occurs once, in XI, 41, 
and the twin attributes, al-rahman al-rahim, occur 
together four more times, in I, 3, I, 163, XLI, 2 
and LIX, 22. It may be significant that whenever 
these attributes appear together, including in I, 1 and 
XXVII, 30, al-rahim always serves as a rhymeword. 
Al-rahman, always with the definite article, occurs 
within the text 57 times altogether—i.e. counting I, 1, 
but not the other occurrences of the basmaila at the 
head of the saras, Al-rahim occurs 33 times with the 
definite article, and frequently without. The fact that 
the last two terms of the basmala occur together 
elsewhere in the Kur?an following the same pattern 
as many other pairs of divine attributes (see 6.c below) 
suggests that the first of the three interpretations 
given above is the best (cf. Jomier, Le nom divin 
‘al-Rahman" dans le Coran [see Bibl.}). 

On the origin of the basmaila and its placement at 
the head of the siiras there is difference of opinion. 
Some Muslims believe that this formula was part of 
the revelation and was included at the head of the 
siras from the beginning. Textual evidence within 
the Kur’in, supported by other early historical 
evidence, suggests that this is not the case. Allah" 
in the basmata is clearly the preferred name for God, 
and al-rakmaén and al-rahim, according to their 
Kur?anic usage, are either names or epithets for God. 
Yet these names are conspicuously absent in earlier 
parts of the Kur’in, where Muhammad’s Lord is 
referred to as rabb, “Lord”, and the Kur’anic formula 
that occurs during this early period is bi 'smi rabbika, 
“in the name of thy Lord’, occuring in LVI, 74, 96, 
LXIX, 52, and XCVI, t (in this formula 53 'smi has 
the alif). Then, possibly as much as two years or 
even more after the beginning of Mubammad’s 
public ministry, the names al-Rahman and Allah 
were introduced into the revelation. For a while the 
name al-Rahman was preferred; see, e.g., XIII, 30, 
XXV, 60 and sixteen times in XIX. Kur’4nic evi- 
dence supports the testimony of early Muslim 
scholars who report that the Meccans refused to 
accept al-Rahman as the name of God, while they 
did know Allah as a type of “High God" (see W. M. 
Watt, Belief in a “High God”, in JSS, xvi [1971), 
35-40). The next stage in this development is seen in 
XVII, tro, a key verse that says Muslims may use 
either name, Allah or al-Rahm4n; but the effect of 
this verse was to replace al-Rahbm4n with Allah as the 
primary or preferred name for God, as is seen in 
XIII, 16, XXXIV, 24 and many other verses that 
parallel the earlier al-Rahma4n contexts. After the 
revelation of XVII, 110 the term al-rahman seldom if 
ever occurs in the Kur’an alone, and it loses its 
significance as a proper name for God, partly by being 
connected with al-rahim and the Arabic root r-h-m. 
Further evidence for the conclusions stated here are 
given in Welch, Allah and other supernatural beings 
(see Bidl.); on the foreign origin of al-rakhman and its 
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use in Arabia as a proper name for God before and 
during the time of Mubammad, see Gesch. des Qor., 
i, 112f.; Horovitz, Jewish proper names, 57-9; 
Foreign vocab., 140 £.; and BASMALA. 

The evidence seems to indicate that the basmala 
came into use as a result of this controversy over 
divine names, probably a short time after the 
revelation of XVII, 110, It is possible that the 
basmala was formed from existing Kur?4nic expres- 
sions, i.e. bismi "Udah in XI, 41 and al-rahman al-rahim 
in what is now I, 3; but it seems much more likely 
that the Fatiha and all Kur’anic occurrences of these 
twin attributes date from after XVII, rro. It also 
seems likely that the basmala was not originally part 
of the Fatiha; note that the Kur’4n scholars of 
Medina, Basra, and Syria did not count it as a verse 
in the Fatiha, and that this sara without the basmala 
is often referred to as al-hamd, which may have been 
its original title [see BAsMALA]. As soon as the basmala 
came into use, Muhammad no doubt used it to 
introduce each recitation of a portion of the Kur’4n, 
Since many s#ras contain passages from different 
periods (see 5.c below), Muhammad must have 
recited the basmala before many segments that are 
now in the middle of the s@ras. Only when the sivas 
reached their final, written form, in some cases after 
Muhammad's death, was the basmala placed at the 
beginning of each sitra as we have it today. 

d. The mysterious letters. At the beginning of 
29 sfiras just after the basmala stands a letter or 
group of letters called in Arabic fawatih al-suwar, 
“the openers of the siiras”, awa7il al-suwar, “the 
beginnings of the sivas”, al-huriif al-mukatta‘ajat, 
“the disconnected letters", etc., but generally referred 
to in European languages as “the mysterious letters”. 
They are recited as letters of the alphabet, and for 
14 centuries they have intrigued and baffled Muslim 
scholars. Some saw them as abbreviations, e.g. alr 
for al-rakman, alm for al-rahim, hm for al-rakman 
al-rahim, ¢ for sédi ya muhammad, ys for ya sayytd 
al-mursalin, etc. “Ikrima and others relate from Ibn 
‘Abbas the view that alr, 4m, and n together stand 
for al-rahman (Itkdn, ii, 9), Others concluded that the 
letters are not abbreviations, but offered a variety 
of alternative explanations, that they are sounds 
nteant to arouse the attention of the Prophet or to 
captivate his audience so they would be more 
attentive, mystical signs with symbolic meaning 
based on the numerical value of the Arabic letters, 
(written) signs of separation (fawdsil) between the 
stras, simply Arabic letters attesting that the 
revelation is in the familiar language of the people, 
ete, Al-Suyitt (iétd., ro) mentions, for instance, a 
tradition related by Ibn Ishak on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas in which a group of Jews tell Muhammad 
that the numerical value of the letters would indicate 
the number of years his community would last, At 
first they heard him recite alm (1 + 30 + 40 = 71), 
and said it would last 7x years. Then they heard 
alms (1 + 30 + 40 + Go) suggesting 131 years, then 
alr (1 + 30 + 200) or 231 years, and then almr or 
271 years. In the end they concluded that the matter 
was ambiguous, Al-Suyiti discusses these and many 
other possibilities (ibid., 8-13) and concludes that the 
fawatih are simply mysterious letters or symbols 
known fully only to God. Later Muslim scholars have 
tended to accept this view, although the abbreviation 
theory has remained popular. A few modern Muslims 
have put forward new variations of mediaeval sug- 
gestions, e.g. Hashim Amir Ali (see Bid.) argues that 
all of the groups of letters, not just some of them, 
are vocatives addressed to the Prophet, and ‘AIi 


Nasi al-Tahir (see Bid!.) proposes that the numerical 
value of the letters represents the number of verses 
in the “original” (in most cases, Meccan) versions of 
the sivas or groups of siras concerned, Citing the 
same examples as al-Suyit! (but not always the same 
values), al-Tahir says, for instance, that Sara VII, 
which has 205 verses and begins with alms (r + 30 + 
40 + 90 = 161), originally consisted of only the first 
161 verses. In other cases he has to combine various 
Sroups of stiras in order to obtain the required number 
of verses. Thus, adding the 111 verses of XII and the 
“120 Meccan verses” of XI gives him 231, the value 
of the letters alr which occur at the beginning of 
these two stivas (and also X, XIV, and XV, which he 
does not mention). Sara XIII, with almr (x + 30 + 
40 + 200 = 271), he argues has 40 Mecean verse 
which when added to the 231 of XI and XII gives 
the required 271. In response, it is sufficient to note 
that no sfira with the letters now has the same 
number of verses as the value of the letters, and in no 
case does al-Tahir's suggested number of original or 
Meccan verses agree with the view given in the 
Egyptian standard edition, much less a critical view 
of the chronology of the siiras involved. This theory 
is a prime example of the way arbitrary speculation 
has been applied to these letters. 

A number of Western scholars have taken up the 
challenge to explain these letters since the publication 
of Th. Nduldeke's Geschichte des Qorans in 1860. 
Néldeke suggested (215 f,) that they are the initials 
or monograms of the owners of the manuscripts used 
by Zayd when he first compiled the KurAn, e.g. 
alr{s} for al-Zubayr, almr for al-Mughira and hm for 
‘Abd al-RabmAn. These monograms, he said, got 
into the text by accident when later Muslims no 
longer knew their meaning. This view was widely 
accepted for a while in Europe and was taken up 
again and defended in roor by H. Hirschfeld (New 
researches, 141-3) who however regarded each letter 
as the initial of a different owner, r[2] for al-Zubayr, 
m for al-Mughira, & for Hudhayfa, etc, Hirschfeld’s 
reason for rejecting the view that the letters went 
back to Muhammad was that if they did “he must 
have had an important share in the arrangement of 
the siiras, and this would contradict all we know of 
the compilation of the Qor4n" (141). But by the time 
Hirschfeld’s book was published, Néldeke had 
reversed his position, on the basis of a brief but 
insightful discussion on the subject by O. Loth 
(Tabari's Korancommentar, in ZDMG, xxxv [1881], 
603 f.). According to Loth, the letters occur only in 
“late Meccan and early Medinan sf@ras" when 
Mubammad was “drawing near to Judaism”, and in 
some cases the beginning verses contain an allusion 
to the letters (i.e. ‘these are the signs (d@ydt) of the 
Book"). He concluded that the letters are Cabalistic 
symbols standing for certain key words and phrases 
in the sivas before which they stand. Loth’s argu- 
ments were sufficient to cause Néldeke to abandon 
his earlier view and conclude that the letters are part 
of the revelation, having however no special meaning 
other than as mystical allusions to the heavenly Book 
(Orientalische Shizzen, 1892, 50f., also stated in 
Ency. Brit., 9th ed., xvi, 597f.). F. Schwally, in 
a perceptive survey of the literature up to 19190 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 68-78), wisely rejected Loth’s 
abbreviation suggestions as being too arbitrary (73), 
while commending him on his main argument (73-5). 
Schwally could not, however, accept Néldeke’s later 
view, calling it “doubtful” and insisting that “the 
symbols are still somehow connected with the 
redaction of the sfiras”’ (76). Leaving open the 
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possibility that the letters are part of the revelation, 
Schwally made the following important statement: 
“If Mubammad was indeed the originator of the 
symbols, then he must also have been the editor of 
the ciphered sfiras, This would indeed contradict 
earlier prevailing views, but would agree with our 
earlier statements that the Prophet relied on secre- 
taries to whom he dictated his revelations, that 
already his object was to produce a special book of 
revelation, and that the manner in which pieces 
from various periods but of similar content are 
strung together in certain sivas produces the im- 
pression that this editing originates from the Prophet 
himself" (77). Schwally was thus a harbinger of the 
work of Bell in the 1930s. 

In the meanwhile, two more attempts were made 
to follow up on Loth’s version of the abbreviation 
theory. In 1921 Hans Bauer (Anordnung der Suren) 
provided statistical evidence for Schwally’s first 
point, that the letters are connected with the redac- 
tion of the siras, but failed to follow up on the 
second. Instead, he offered an unconvincing list of 
catchwords for which the letters are said to be old 
abbreviations: ys for yas‘d, “he who runs", in 
XXXVI, 20; 5 for sdfindl, “chargers”, in XX XVIII, 
31; & for karinuhu, “he who is at his side”, in L, 23 
and 27, etc, For the groups of stiras with the same 
letters he sought some “inner or outer connection 
among the stiras", and suggested that fs(m) in XX VI- 
VIII stood for fiir sinin, “Mount Sinai", and Moses, 
and that alm stood for al-mathdni (see 1.b above). 
Independently E, Goossens proposed a similar view 
in a 1923 Isl. article (see Bidi.), that the letters are 
abbreviations for discarded sara titles: & for kur?dn, 
» for al-niin, “the fish", or dhu 'I-niin, one of Jonah's 
titles, etc. The alr stiras, now named after individual 
messengers, he said once formed a stiva-group called 
al-rusul, “the messengers", and the alm sdras formed 
a similar group called al-mathal, “the parable". His 
most innovative suggestion was that some letters are 
remnants of titles that were discarded or abbreviated 
when some stiras were rearranged, e.g. ys (XXXVI) 
is the remnant of al-yds or al-ydsin (two names for 
Elias in XXXVII, 123, 130), the title of an earlier 
siira consisting of XXXVI + XXXVII, 12-182, and 
¢ (XXXVIII) is the remnant of al-sdffat (the first 
word and title of what is now XX XVII), the title of 
an earlier stiva consisting of XXXVII, t-1r + 
XXXVIII. Bauer and Goossens inspired another 
abbreviation theory, that of Morris Seale (see Bibi.) 
who suggested that the letters served as mnemonics 
of the contents of the sfras involved. Seale accepted 
Bauer’s Mount Sinai and Moses for fs(m) and Goossens’ 
al-rusul for alr, but preferred al-maw‘tza, ‘‘admoni- 
tion”, for alm and Y anus (Jonah) for ys. The diversity 
of these proposals and the fact that several alternative 
suggestions are often equally plausible demonstrate 
the futility of this approach, which also fails to 
respond to some of the textual evidence. In the end, 
what Schwally said of Loth’s abbreviation suggestions 
applies also to those of Bauer, Goossens, and Seale. 

James A. Bellamy in a 1973 JAOS article (see 
Bibl.) has proposed an abbreviation theory that 
attempts to avoid the arbitrariness of the others, 
Starting with the views recorded by the classical 
commentators that alr, alm, almr, hm, and n (letters 
that occur at the beginning of all but ten of the 
affected siras) are abbreviations for al-rahman or 
al-rahim or both, Bellamy proposes that these letters 
stand for these terms in the basmala, and that all the 
other mysterious letters are also abbreviations for 
this formula, In order to accomplish this he suggests 


a number of emendations, so that ¢ and k > ba, ¢ 
and k > m, y > b, and * > bs or s, Thus with the 
change of only one letter, fsm, fs, th, ys, alms, s, and k, 
become basm, bas, bah, bs, almm, m, and m, all 
suitable abbreviations for the basmala. This leaves 
only hm‘sk and khy‘s, which with two and four 
changes respectively become lm bsm and bah bsm. 
Bellamy suggests that when the basmala was first 
introduced (in the “middle and late Mecean" siras) it 
was abbreviated variously by the Prophet's scribes 
at the beginning of these 29 sdras, and that the later 
compilers, failing to recognise these abbreviations, 
gave them a permanent place in the text by writing 
the basmala out in full just before them. Most of 
Bellamy’s suggested emendations are indeed plau- 
sible, but his theory as a whole is not consistent with 
some of the textual evidence (e.g. the letters are 
almost certainly not Meccan, but Medinan), does not 
answer some crucial questions (e.g. the relationship 
of the letters to their immediate contexts), and is 
based on several very unlikely assumptions (e.g. that 
a new formula was abbreviated a dozen different 
ways by unknown scribes in Mecca who died without 
revealing their meaning, that the well-known scribes 
in Medina knew nothing about the abbreviations, 
etc.). 

Any solution to the puzzle of the mysterious letters 
must provide a reasonable theory that is consistent 
with all of the textual evidence, and the place to 
begin is the immediate contexts of the Jetters, which 
provide some important clues. The following list 
gives the sfira number, the position the sara would 
have if all the siras (except the Fatiha) were arranged 
exactly according to length (based on Bauer, of. cit., 
Table II; see also Bell-Watt, 206-12, for the length 
of each sara), the letters, and the opening formula 


or phrase; 
2(2) alm That is the Book, wherein is no doubt 
3(4) aim ...He has sent down on thee the 
Book 
7 (5) alms <A Book sent down to thee 
10 (11) alr Those are the signs of the Wise Book 
1r (ro) alr A Book whose signs are made clear 
12 (12) alr Those are the signs of the clear Book; 
We have sent it down as an Arabic 
Kur’ain 
13 (34) almr Those are the signs of the Book 
14 (33) alr A Book We have sent down to thee 
15 (41) alr Those are the signs of the Book and 
aclear Kur’an 
tg (29) AhySs Mention of thy Lord's mercy to His 
servant Zechariah 
20 (17) th We have sent down the Kur’4n upon 
thee 
26 (15) sm ‘Those are the signs of the clear Book 
27 (25) ts Those are the signs of the Kur’an and 
a clear Book 
28 (16) fsm Those are the signs of the clear Book 
29 (27) alm Do the people reckon that they ... 
will not be tried ? 
30 (36) alm The Romans have been vanquished 
31 (46) alm Those are the signs of the wise Book 
32 (54) alm The sending down of the Book wherein 
is no doubt 
36 (40) ys By the wise Kur’in ... the sending 
down of the Almighty 
38 (39) 5 By the Kur’an, containing the 
remembrance 
40 (23) 4m =‘ The sending down of the Book is from 
God the Almighty 
41 (37) km A sending down from the Merciful, the 


Compassionate. A Book whose signs 
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have been distinguished as an Arabic 
Kur?an, 

So reveals to thee and to those before 
thee God, the Almighty 


42 (35) dm‘sk 


43 (31) bm By the clear Book. Behold, We have 
made it an Arabic Kur’4n 

44 (55) Am By the clear Book. We have sent it 
down in a blessed night 

45 (47) Am The sending down of the Book is from 
God, the Almighty 

46 (42) km The sending down of the Book is from 
God, the Almighty 

50 (52) & By the glorious Kur?an 

68 (62) n By the Pen and what they inscribe 


Two points, stressed by Schwally, Bauer, Loth and 
others but largely disregarded by all the abbreviation 
theories, stand out in this list: the mysterious letters 
influenced the final arrangement of the Kur?4n, and 
they are closely related to the introductory formulas 
and to the Book. Groups of s#ras with the same 
letters but with widely varying lengths have been 
kept together even though this violates the principle 
of arranging the si#ras according to length, This 
suggests that separate collections of siras with the 
same letters existed at the time of the compilation 
of the Kur’in and that the redactors were hesitant 
to break them up. The most likely reason for this 
hesitancy is that they reyarded the letters as part 
of the revelation, and the groups of sivas as going 
back to the Prophet. In nearly every case the letters 
are followed immediately by a reference to some form 
of the revelation, usually a distinctive revelation 
formula or oath that mentions the Book or the Kur?an 
or both (XXIX and XXX being obvious exceptions}. 
In III this formula occurs in verse 2, which Schwally 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 75) says was probably the original 
beginning of the stra. In XIX a Book formula, 
“Mention in the Book Mary (Abraham, etc.)”, 
introduces five other accounts (verses 16, 41, 51, etc.), 
but what appears to be an older formula is retained 
at the beginning of the first (verse 2). The close 
connection between the mysterious letters and the 
Book is proved by the fact that, although many siiras 
begin with formulas or oaths, only one other siira 
opens with the same type of revelation formula, 
namely, XX XIX, which belongs with the hm saras. 
It begins exactly the same as three of them (XL, XLV 
and XLVI), it shares the same themes, and it is placed 
with them despite its length (see Bauer, Table II). 
Ubayy and others are in fact said to have read hm 
at the beginning of this siira (Materials, 160). Revela- 
tion is mentioned in a few other stra introductions, 
but they are different, e.g. XVIII and XXV begin 
with praise formulas (a/-hamdu li 'lldh and tabaraka), 
XCVII with a wa-md adradka formula (see 7a below) 
and LV mentions al-kur’én in verse 2, but is in a 
completely different style. There is also some cor- 
telation between specific formulas and groups of 
Sivas with the same mysterious letters, e.g. the 
fsm sitiras have the same formula, three of the fm 
siras have the same formula, and four with unique 
letters (ys, 5, &, and nm) begin with oaths, 

Whether or not Loth is correct in saying that 
several of the introductory formulas contain allusions 
to the mysterious letters, there is other evidence 
that these letters are part of the revelation and 
were recited as separate letters from the beginning. 
For one thing, most of the groups of letters when 
recited as letters of the alphabet introduce the 
rhyme of their respective sdras. The 17 sé#ras with 
groups of letters ending in im, in, or fn (i.e, six 
with alif lam mim, six with ha? mim, two with {a? 


| sin mim, and one each with {a sin, ya? sin, and nan) 
| all have this rhyme, with one partial exception. 
Sira XX, on the other hand, with fad? ha, has the 
a rhyme (in verses 1-24); XXXVIII, with séd, has 
the rhyme dk, as, etc.; XI, with aif lam ra, has 
ir, ar in verses 1-5; and XIII, with alif lam mim 
r@, and XLII, with Ad? mim, ‘ayn sin kaf, both 
have in, an in verses 1-5, and then change to 4b, 
ar and il, ir, respectively. The correspondence is 
not exact, and there are exceptions, but this close 
relationship between the letters and the rhyme or as- 
sonance of the siras must be more than a coincidence. 

Another striking fact that must be more than 
coincidental is that the mysterious letters represent 
every consonantal form in Arabic, while no form 
occurs for more than one letter. Thus we have y but 
no 6, t, or th; & but no dj or kh; r but no 2; s but 
no sh; but no d; f but no ¢; © but no gh; & but no f 
or w; and & but no d or dh—along with each of the 
forms that represent only one letter, ?, J, m, n, and & 
(note that in Kific Arabic w was written like & and f, 
and d and dh were written like &, except that letters 
were not attached to the ends of w, d, and dk). The 
most reasonable explanation of the fact that these 
14 letters, and no others, occur is that they were 
intended to represent the Arabic alphabet. If this is 
so, then the statements in the introductory formulas 
saying that the revelation was being sent down as a 
“clear Book” (kitab mubin) in Arabic take on new 
significance; other passages (XVI, 103, XXVI, 195) 
speak of the revelation being in “plain Arabic speech” 
(lisdn ‘Sarabi mubin). The fact that the literature on 
variant readings does not record differences in the 
way the 14 consonantal forms were recited seems to 
indicate that there was a strong oral tradition 
supporting the mysterious letters, 

A number of questions still remain, but the evi- 
dence seems to support Loth, the later Néldeke, 
Schwally, Bell, and Alan Jones (see Bibl.) in regarding 
the mysterious letters as part of the revelation. 
Moreover, Bell seems to have been correct in seeing 
the letters and the introductory formulas as part of 
the early Medinan revisions adapting the sivas for 
inclusion in the written scripture Muhammad was 
preparing, It is not unlikely that the s#ras with the 
letters are the ones Muhammad prepared for the 
Book. The letters are significant for understanding 
the history of the text, and the chronology of the 
text is important for understanding the letters, 


5. CHRONOLOGY OF THE TEXT 


The Kur’in responds constantly and often expli- 
citly to Muhammad’s historical situation, giving 
encouragement in times of persecution, answering 
questions from his followers and opponents, com- 
menting on current events, etc. Major doctrines and 
regulations for the Muslim community, which are 
never stated systematically in the Kur4n, are in- 
troduced gradually and in stages that are not always 
clear, There are apparent contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in the presentation of both the beliefs and 
the regulations, and the latter are sometimes altered 
to fit new situations. Thus it is essential to know the 
approximate dates or historical settings of some 
passages, and at least the chronological order of 
others, if they are to be understood fully. This 
problem was recognised by early Muslim scholars 
who devoted much attention to it in the first few 
centuries, until a fairly rigid system of dating was 
established and given the imprimatur of orthodoxy. 
In modern times the study of the chronology of the 
Kur’an has been almost exclusively a domain of 
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Western scholars, who have not however been able 
to reach a consensus on a dating system, or even on 
the possibility of establishing one. 

a. Historical references and allusions in 
the Kur?dn, The Kur’4n mentions specifically or 
alludes to a number of historical events in the life 
of Muhammad and his contemporaries, but it gives 
no dates or other indications as to exactly when 
these events occurred. In most cases, the specific 
occasions alluded to and the dates of the passages 
involved cannot be determined, This is especially 
true for the period before the Hidjra in 622, for 
which there are only a few references to dateable 
historical events, and even if the events could be 
identified with certainty this would be of little help 
in dating the passages that refer to them, e.g. XXX, 
2-5, mentions a military defeat of the Byzantines, 
presumably their loss of Jerusalem to the Persians 
in 614 (cf. also CV, believed to refer to a military 
expedition against Mecca in the middle years of the 
6th century). There are many allusions to Muham- 
mad’s personal situation in Mecca (e.g. the persecu- 
tion he suffered, accusations made by his opponents, 
his early life and orphanhood) and to specific prac- 
tices of the Meccans, but the passages that contain 
these allusions cannot be dated with any precision. 
It is only in the Medinan period that we have a 
number of passages that can be dated fairly precisely 
on the basis of references or allusions to specific 
historical events that can be dated from other 
sources, For instance, the battle of Badr (spring 624) 
and the battle of Hunayn (early 630) are mentioned 
by name in III, 123, and 1X, 25, respectively. The 
change of the fibla [q.v.] (direction one faces when 
performing the ritual prayer) from Jerusalem to Mecca 
in late 623 or early 624 is discussed in I], 162-50. The 
adoption of the ancient pilgrimage rituals about the 
time of the battle of Badr is discussed in 11, 158, 198, 
V, 95 ff., etc., where the Ka‘ba, al-Safa and al-Marva 
{two ancient holy places in Mecca), Mount ‘Arafat, 
and al-Mash ‘ar al- Haram (the sanctuary in Muzdalifa) 
are all mentioned by name. Muhammad's adopted 
son, Zayd (b. Haritha), is mentioned by name in 
XXXII, 37 in connection with an episode that 
occurred in the spring of 627. And many other events 
are alluded to, although not by name: the battle of 
Ubud (625) in ITI, 155-74; the expulsion of the Jewish 
tribe of al-Nadir (625) in LIX, 2-5; the Day of the 
Trench (627) in XXXII, 9-27; the expedition to 
Khaybar (628) in XLVIII, 15; the expedition to 
Tabak (630) in IX, 29-35, etc. All Kur’anic dating 
systems, Muslim and non-Muslim, take these histori- 
cal references and allusions in Medinan contexts as 
their starting-point. 

b. Traditional Muslim dating. During the 
early Islamic centuries a number of passages in the 
Kur?4n came to be connected with stories that arose 
in the attempts to reconstruct the life of the Prophet, 
especially for the period in Mecca before the Hidjra: 
LIM, 1-18, and LXXX, 15-29, came to be inter- 
preted as Mubammad’s call visions, while XCIV came 
to be associated with a story about the miraculous 
opening of his breast and purification of his heart, 
XCVI and LXXIV with his call to public prophet- 
hood, XVII, 1, with his Night Journey, etc. (see, ¢.g., 
al-Tabari and al-Zamakhsharl, ad locc.; for the 
European literature, Paret, Kommentar, 4601., 
513-25, 493 and 295f.), Other passages came to be 
connected with certain events in the life of the Muslim 
community: XIX is said to have been recited to the 
Negus of Abyssinia by Muhammad's followers who 
were forced to emigrate from Mecca to escape 


persecution around 615; and a written copy of XX 
is said to have been involved in the conversion of 
‘Umar at about the same time. Early Kur?4n scholars 
also attempted to identify and explain vague allu- 
sions in the Kur*4n, e.g. they explained that the 
blind man alluded to in LXXX was a certain ‘Abd 
Allah b. Umm Maktim, and that the man involved in 
a divorce dispute in LVIII was Aws b. al-Samit. And 
episodes related to IX, 40, XXIV, 11-20, XXXIII, 
37-40, LXVI, 3-5, CXI, 1-5, and many others were 
similarly explained. From these stories and explana- 
tions there arose a separate genre of Islamic literature 
called asbdb al-nusil, ‘the occasions of the revela- 
tion", the prime example being a work of the same 
title by al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075-6). This literature 
does not attempt to provide a complete system for 
dating the various parts of the Kui?4n, and only a 
small proportion of the text is treated. Also, there 
are a number of inconsistencies, e.g. whether XCVI 
or LXXIV was the "first revelation” (see Itkan, i, 
231.). Some of the stories and other explanations 
found in this literature and in the Kur’4n commen- 
taries are obviously legendary, and in some cases 
the process by which these accounts came to be 
attached to Kur’inic passages can be reconstructed 
(see, e.g., H. Birkeland, The legend of the opening of 
Muhammad's breast, Oslo 1955, and The Lord guideth, 
Oslo 1956, 38-55). Others probably have some 
historical validity, but there is often good reason to 
suspect elaborate embellishment. These accounts— 
historical, semi-historical, and legendary—came to 
be accepted, often without discrimination, as the 
basis for the traditional Muslim dating of the Kur?an. 
The adoption of the Kur%in as a primary source 
for Islamic law played an important role in the 
establishment of a chronological order for the text. 
Rather than attempting to explain away the in- 
consistencies in passages giving regulations for the 
Muslim community, Kur’4n scholars and jurists came 
to acknowledge the differences, while arguing that 
the latest verse on any subject “abrogated” all earlier 
verses that contradicted it. A classic example in- 
volves the Kur*4nic teaching or regulation on drinking 
wine, where V, 90, which has a strong statement 
against the practice, came to be interpreted as a 
prohibition, abrogating II, 219, and IV, 43, which 
appear to allow it. This theory or doctrine of abroga- 
tion (maski) has only limited support in the Kur?4n 
itself, since the verses on which it is based, especially 
Il, 106, involve passages that are no longer in the 
Kur’an, But a number of treatises on the subject 
influenced the development of the traditional dating 
of the IXur?in by establishing a widespread belief in 
the chronological order of certain groups of isolated 
verses. Eventually, long lists of “abrogating and 
abrogated (verses)"' (al-ndsith wa 'l-mansakh) were 
drawn up, as jurists and others, in efforts to support 
their own views, sought out all possible inconsistencies 
and claimed that the “earlier” verses involved had 
been abrogated. See naskH and tarsin; Itkdn, ii, 
20-7; Bell-Watt, 86-9; Burton, Collection, 46-104. 
The task of dating parts of the Kur?4n and deter- 
mining its chronological order was further complicated 
by the assumption that the present séras were the 
origina! units of revelation, i.e. that except for a few 
verses in some siras, each sara was revealed all at 
once or during a short period of time before the next 
siira was begun. This assumption led to the practice 
of designating each siira as “Meccan” or ‘‘Medinan” 
(ie. revealed before or after the Hidjra) and to 
attempts to determine the exact chronological order 
of all the siras as wholes—rather than dealing with 
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separate parts as in the asbab al-nuzil and al-ndsikh 
wa ‘l-mansikh literature, But al-Suyfti's lists of 
Siras attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/688), 
Katada b. Di‘ama (d. ca, 112/730), and others show 
that the schools of these early Kur’4n scholars could 
not agree even on whether some s@ras were Meccan” 
or “Medinan", much less on their exact chronological 
order (Itkdn, i, 1of.). Al-Baydawi [d. 716/13%6) 
classified the savas as “Meccan”, “Medinan”, or 
“disputed”, and included 17 in this last category: 
XIII, XLVH, LV, LVI, LXI, LXIV, LXXXII, 
XCV, XCVII-C, CII, CVII and CXII-CXIV, The 
lists given by al-SuyitI show that there was also 
difference of opinion on six others: XLIX, LXII- 
LXHI, LXXVI, LXXXIX and XCII. The chron- 
ological order attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (ibid.) came to 
be widely accepted, and with a few changes was 
adopted by the editors of the Egyptian standard 
edition of the Kur?4n (1322/1924), who indicated in 
the heading to each stira the stra revealed just before 
it and any verses that belong to a different period. 
Thus the heading for XIV reads; ‘‘Sdra of Abraham, 
Meccan, except verses 28 and 29 which are Medinan; 
it has 52 verses; it was revealed after Sira of Noah". 

The Egyptian standard edition gives the following 
chronological order of the siiras, with the verses 
said to date from a different period given in paren- 
theses: XCVI, LX VIII (17-33, 48-50 Med,), LX XIII 
(to f., 20 Med.), LXXIV, I, CXI, LXXXI, 
LXXXVII, XCII, LXXXIX, XCIII, XCIV, CIII, 
C, CVIII, Cll, CVI, CLX, CV, CXIII, CXIV, CXII, 
LIW, LXXX, XCVII, XCI, LXXXV, CVI, Cl, 
LXXV, CIV, LXXVII (48 Med.), L (38 Med.), XC, 
LXXXVI, LIV (54-6 Med.), XX XVIII, VII (163-70 
Med.), LXXII, XXXVI (45 Med.), XXV_ (68-70 
Med.), XX XV, XIX (58, 71 Med.), XX (130 f, Med.), 
LVI (71 f. Med.), XXVI1 (197, 224-7 Med.), XXVII, 
XXVIII (52-5 Med., 85 during Hidjra), XVII (26, 
32 f., 57, 73-80 Med.), X (40, 94-6 Med.), XI (12, 17, 
114 Med,), XII (1-3, 7 Med.), XV, VI (20, 23, 91, 114, 
141, 151-3 Med.), XXXVII, XXXI (27-9 Med.), 
XXXIV (6 Med.), XXXIX (52-4 Med.), XL (56 f. 
Med.), XLI, XLII (23-5, 27 Med.), XLII] (54 Med.), 
XLIV, XLV (14 Med.), XLVI (10, 15, 35 Med.), LI, 
LXXXVIII, XVIII (28, 83-ror Med.), XVI (126-8 
Med,), LXXI, XIV (28f. Med.), XXI, XXIII, 
XXXII (16-20 Med,), LII, LX VII, LXX, LXXVIII, 
LXXIX, LXXXII, LXXXIV, XXX (17 Med.), 
XXIX (1-1z Med.), LXXXIII—Hidjra—Il (281 
later), VIII (30-6 Mec.), Il, XXXII, LX, IV, 
XCIX, LVI, XLVI (13 during Hidjra), XIII, LV, 
LXXVI, LXV, XCVIII, LIX, XXIV, XXII, LXIII, 
LVIII, XLIX, LXVI, LXIV, LXI, LXII, XLVIII, 
V, IX (128 f. Mec.), CX. Sara II is the only one said 
to have an addition Jater in the same period. Siras 
VUI, XLVII, and IX, all Medinan, are the only ones 
said to have earlier verses inserted into later saras. 
Of the 86 Meccan sfiras, 33 are said to have some 
Medinan verses. The traditional dating seen here is 
based on three assumptions: (1) that the present 
stiras were the original units of revelation, (2) that it 
is possible to determine their chronological order, 
and (3) that Tradition (including the hadith, sira, 
asbdb al-nuzal, al-ndstkh wa 'l-mansa@kh, and tafsir bi 
"I-ma>thar literature) provides a valid basis for dating 
the siiras. 

c. Modern Western dating. Since the mid-z9th 
century, Western scholars have been applying 
critical methods to the Kur’4n in varying degrees, 
and have proposed a variety of dating systems. The 
one that has gained the most acceptance is that of 
what might be called the Four-period School, 
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founded by Gustav Weil in his Historisch-kritische 
Einleitung in der Koran (1844, 1878). Weil reassessed 
the dating of the Kur?4n and offered his own chron- 
ological order of the sfvas using three criteria: 
(t) references to historical events known from other 
sources, (2) the character of the revelation as re- 
flecting Muhammad's changing situation and roles, 
and (3) the outward appearance or form of the 
revelation (rst ed., 54 f.). His most notable contribu- 
tion was his division of the “Meccan stiras” into 
three groups, thus establishing altogether four 
periods of revelation, with the dividing points at 
about the time of the emigration to Abyssinia (ca. 
615), Mubammad's return from al-Taif (ca. 620), 
and the Hidjra (September 622). Weil's four-period 
dating system and his three criteria were then 
adopted, with some changes in the order of the sfiras, 
by Th. Nuldeke in 1860 and F. Schwally in 1909 in 
their monumental Gesch. des Qor., and then by R, 
Blachére in his Zntrod. (1947, 199) and translation, 
Le Coran (1949-50, 1966). In the rst ed. of his trans- 
lation, Blachére arranged the sivas in what he took 
to be their chronological order; in the 2nd ed. the 
stiras were put in the traditional order (this 2nd ed. 
was meant for a wider public; but Blachére may also 
have felt, after deeper acquaintanceship with Bell's 
work, that it was not possible to arrange the saras 
in an exact chronological order), In order to show 
the similarities and differences among the three 
versions of this four-period system, and to facilitate 
a comparison of this system with the traditional 
dating, the three European versions are all given 
below. The few verses in some siras that are said to 
date from a different period are not indicated here, 
except where Blachére divided two sivas in the first 
edition of his translation. 

The sivas of the First or Early Meccan Period 

tend to be short, with short, rhythmic verses. They 
often begin with a series of kdhin-style oaths, and 
the language is said to be full of “poetic imagery 
and power". Assuming a progressive deterioration of 
style, Weil placed in the First Period the siras he 
felt have the most exalted poetic style, along with 
others that share the same themes and general style. 
The chronological order of the sd@ras of the First 
Period according to the three versions is as follows: 
Weil: 96, 74, 73, 106, 111, 53, 81, 68, 87, 92, 89, 
93, 94, 103, 100, 108, 102, 107, 109, 105, 113, 14, 
112, 80, 97, 91, 85, 90, 95, 101, 75, 104, 77, 86, 70, 
78, 79, 82, 84, 56, 88, 52, 69, 83, 99. 
Néldeke: 96, 74, 111, 106, 108, 104, 107, 102, 105, 
92, 90, 94, 93, 97, 86, 91, 80, 68, 87, 95, 103, 85, 
73, 101, 99, 82, 81, 53, 84, 100, 79, 77, 78, 88, 89, 
75, 83, 69, 51, 52, 56, 70, 55, 112, 109, 123, 114, I. 
Blachére: 96**, 74*7, 106, 93, 94, 103, 91, 107, 86, 
95, 99, TOI, 100, 92, 82, 87, 80, 81, 84, 79, 88, 52, 
56, 69, 77, 78, 75, 55, 97, 53, 102, 96°", 70, 73, 76, 
83, 74° *, 111, 108, 104, 90, 105, 89, 112, 109, I, 113, 
114. 

The sivas of the Second or Middle Meccan 
Period are Jonger and “more prosaic’’, but still with 
“poetic” qualities. In style they are said to form 
a transition between the séras of the First and 
Third periods. The signs of God in nature and the 
divine attributes such as mercy (rahma) are empha- 
sised, and God is often called the Merciful One 
(al-rahman). There are vivid descriptions of paradise 
and the hellfire, and here too the punishment-stories 
are introduced. The stiras of the Second Period are 
(italics = Néldeke only ; parentheses = Blachére only) : 
Weil: 1, 51, 36, 50, 54, 44, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 
67, 37, 38, 43, 71, 55, 15, 76. 
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Nildeke and Blachére: (51), 54, (68), 37, 71, 75, 44, 
50, 20, 26, 15, 19, 38, 36, 43, 72, 67, 23, 21, 25, 77, 
27, 18. 

The sfras of the Third or Late Meccan Period 
are even longer and “more prosaic", and Wei} says 
the “poetic power” has been lost altogether. The 
revelation often takes the form of sermons or speeches, 
and the prophet stories and punishment-stories are 
retold in more and more detail, Néldeke emphasises 
changes in vocabulary, but similarity of form, in 
Late Meccan and Medinan siiras. The siras of the 
Third Period are: 

Weil: 7, 72, 35, 27, 28, 17, 10, 11, 12, 6, 31, 34, 39 
40, 32, 42, 45, 46, 18, 16, T4, 41, 30, 29, 13, 64. 

Néldeke and Blachére: 32, 41, 45, (17), 16, 30, 11, 
14, 12, 40, 28, 39, 29, 31, 42, 10, 34, 35, 7, 46, 6, 13. 

The Medinan siras and their chronological order 
are determined by the subject matter of these 
revelations that reflect Mubammad'’s growing political 
power and the genera] development of events in 
Medina after the Hidjra. New themes and key terms 
are said to help distinguish these savas from certain 
Late Meccan ones. The Medinan siiras are: 

Weil: 2, 98, 62, 65, 22, 4, 8, 47, 57, 3, 59 24, 63, 33, 
48, 110, 61, 60, 58, 49, 66, 9, 5. 

Néldeke and Blachére: 2, 98, 64, 62, 8, 47, 3, 61, 57, 
4, 65, 59, 33, 63, 24, 58, 22, 48, 66, 60, 110, 49, 9, 5- 

Here we see a combination of excessive dependence 
on traditional Muslim dating and on matters of form 
and style, e.g. in Weil’s First Period the first 34 
siiras, with just a few exceptions, are in almost 
exactly the same order as in the traditional Muslim 
dating (cf. the Egyptian list above), Weil then closed 
this period with eleven sivas that have the same 
“poetic style", but are dated considerably later by 
Muslims (note the exact order of LKX-LXXXIV), 
Néldeke then accepted all of Weil's First Period 
stiras, and added three more (I, LI, LV); and Blachére 
accepted all of Néldeke’s except for two (LI, LX VIII), 
and added one (LXXVI)—these differences involve 
mainly the dividing points between the periods. Also, 
the traditional stories involving certain siras— 
Mubammad's call (XCVI, LX XIV), an incident in- 
volving Muhammad's uncle, ‘Abd al-“Uzza (CX), 
the emigration to Abyssinia (XIX, XX), etc—seem 
to have been accepted as historical. But the Tradition, 
especially on the Meccan period, is not this trust- 
worthy. Weil, Néideke, and Blachére have accepted 
the three assumptions of the traditional Muslim 
dating stated above; their four-period system is 
essentially little more than a European variation 
of the traditional dating. On the question of style, 
it is true that there were changes through the years; 
but there is no reason to assume that all sdras with 
the same style belong to the same period. The Four- 
period School have not demonstrated the validity 
of the historical framework or the development of 
ideas and key terms assumed by their system, which 
has been widely accepted in the West with much more 
confidence than is justified. It should be emphasised, 
however, that this system is often used by others in 
a rigid way not intended by its founders (Weil and 
Néldeke), e.g. giving the exact chronological order 
of several verses, or the exact number of occurrences 
of a term in each period. Schwally in particular 
emphasised that the order proposed by Nildeke was 
only approximate. 

Three other dating systems were proposed by 
Europeans within a span of ten years around the turn 
of the 2oth century. That of H. Grimme, presented 
in his Mohammed (1892-5), ii, 25 ff., was basically 
a variation of Néldeke's, with more emphasis on 
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stages in the development of doctrinal themes. 
Grimme’s analysis of groups of ideas that occur 
together in the Kur?4n was useful, but his view of the 
overall sequence of ideas (monotheism, resurrection, 
the Last Day, etc.) was not widely accepted, and has 
since been discredited. Sir William Muir, in his 
The Coran: its composition and teaching (1896), 43-7, 
offered an arrangement of the savas in six periods 
(five Meccan and one Medinan). His most significant 
and innovative suggestion was that the first period 
in the composition oi the Kur?4n comprised eighteen 
short strvas, which he called ‘rhapsodies'’, dating 
from before Muhammad’s call; CIII, C, XCIX, XCI, 
CVI, I, CI, XCV, CII, CIV, LXXXII, XCII, CV, 
LXXXIX, XC, XCIII, XCIV and CVITI. Muir 
pointed out that none of these is in the form of a 
message from a deity. His second period has four 
stivas (XCVI, CXIII, LXXIV, CXI) treating “the 
opening of Muhammad's ministry", presumably 
ca, 610, The other dividing points are the beginning 
of Muhammad's public ministry (ca. 613), the 
Abyssinian emigration (ca. 615), the Year of Sorrow 
(ca, 619), and the Hidjra. Muir is no doubt correct 
in dating some siras before XCVI and LXXIV, but 
I and others he lists are almost certainly later. In 
general, the criticisms stated above of the four-period 
system apply also to Muir's. In r902 H. Hirschfeld, 
in his New researches (see Bibl.), proposed a chron- 
ological arrangement of the Kur?an based on the 
character or function of individual passages. After 
the “first proclamation", XCVI, 1-5, Hirschfeld’s 
arrangement also has six periods, in which the 
revelations are classified as “confirmatory” 
{LXXXVIL, LXVIII, 1-33, XCII, LXIX, 40-52, 
etc.), ‘“declamatory” (LXXXI, LXXXII, LXXXIV, 
etc.}, “narrative” (LX VIII, 34-52, LI, XXVI, 1-220, 
LIV, etc.), “descriptive’ (LXXIX, 27-46, LXXI, 
LV, etc.), “legislative” (VI, 1-73, XCIII, 9-11, XXV, 
63-72, etc.), and Medinan, grouped together but 
discussed separately as those up to the battle of 
Badr, political speeches, revelations on Muhammad's 
domestic affairs, and preparations for the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca. This system has a number of obvious flaws, 
but Hirschfeld’s work was valuable for its preliminary 
analysis of KurAnic literary types and its recognition 
of the fact that in dating parts of the Kur’in we 
must deal with individual pericopes rather than 
entire siras. 

This insight became a guiding principle in the 
most elaborate attempt so far to identify and date 
the original units of revelation, Richard Bell’s The 
Quran, translated, with a critical re-arrangement of 
the surahs, 2 vols, (1937-9). Over a decade earlier he 
became convinced thet Néldeke’s dating was in- 
adequate (fbid., 689 {.). Bell's verse-by-verse analysis 
of the entire Kur’in led him to conclude that the 
Stiras are far more complex than is assumed by the 
traditional Muslim and European dating, that the 
revelations underwent considerable revision, in- 
cluding expansion, replacement of older passages 
with new material, changes in the rhyme, etc., that 
this revision involved written documents and was 
done during Mubammad’s lifetime under his super- 
vision, and that the material for most of the siras 
was compiled, but not put into its final form, under 
Muhammad's supervision. Bell did not present a 
rigid dating system, but concluded “provisionally” 
(vif.) that the composition of the Kur?4n fell into 
three main periods: an early one from which only 
some sign-passages and exhortations to worship God 
survive; a “Kur’4n period", covering the latter part 
of the Meccan period and the first year or two in 
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Medina, during which Muhammad's task was to 
produce a kur’an, a collection of lessons for liturgical 
use; and a “Book period”, beginning about the end 
of the year 2 A.H., during which Mubammad began to 
produce a written scripture. According to Bell, the 
present Kur?in is not to be divided into these three 

since a number of sign-passages were in- 
corporated into the liturgical kur’dn, and in Medina 
this collection of oral materials was revised to form 
part of the Book. Bell attempted to date some 
Medinan passages fairly precisely—‘‘early Medinan, 
revised after Badr”, “shortly after Uhud”, “year 
VII", etc, But for most passages he gave very general 
and often tentative suggestions, especially for the 
Meccan material, ¢.g. “early, revised in Mecca (?), 
“Meccan, with Medinan additions”, and very often 
“Meccan” and “late Meccan or early Medinan”. A 
survey of Bell's provisional dating of the individual 
passages shows that he regarded fewer than twenty 
sivas as being probably completely Meccan: L, LIH, 
LV, LXIX, LXXV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXII, 
LXXXVI, LXXXVIII-LXXXIX, XCI-XCIII, 
XCV-XCVI, XCIX, CIV and CXIII, all of which are 
said to have material from different dates. Of the 
other short sivas, some of which he regarded as 
possible unities, Bell said CII, CV, CXII and CXIV 
seem to be Medinan; I, XCIV, CIII and CVI-CVIII 
could be either Meccan or Medinan; and on C, CI, 
CIX and CXI he gave no opinion. He regarded as 
completely Medinan the same 24 sfras said to be 
Medinan by Néldeke, but saw them as having 
significant amounts of material from several different 
dates, thus making it impossible to put the siras as 
wholes in chronological order, This leaves exactly half 
of the stras (57) which Bell regarded as having 
significant amounts of material from both before and 
after the Hidjra; 33 said to be mostly Meccan, with 
Medinan revisions and additions—VI, VII, XII, 
XIII, XV, XVII, XVIII, XXI, XXV-XXVI, 
XXXIV, XXXVI-XXXVIII, XLI, XLIV, LI-LI, 
LIV, LVI, LXVIII, LXX-LXXIV, LXXVI- 
LXXVIII, LXXXI, LXXXIV, LXXXVII and XC; 
and 24 said to be mostly Medinan, with some Meccan 
passages, or based on Meccan material—X, XI, XIV, 
XVI, XIX, XX, XXII, XXVII-XXXII, XXXV, 
XXXIX, XL, XLII-XLIII, XLV-XLVI, LXVII, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV and XCVII. He thus distin- 
guished between dates of original revelation (or 
earliest recitation) and dates of later editing and 
composition during Muhammad's lifetime. The fact 
that he indicated breaks in the text and identified 
older components, ¢.g. Meccan passages in siairas that 
were completed in Medina, does not mean he failed to 
recognise that some longer sfras (e.g. XII, XIX, 
XXV1) and many shorter ones (e.g. LXX XVII, CIV) 
are carefully composed, unified works in their final 
form. 


Bell's analysis of the Kur’4n has often been mis- 
understood or ignored by later writers, partly because 
the extensive notes to his translation, giving the 
arguments for his reconstructions, were never 
published. Nor has any thorough study and critique 
of Bell's work yet appeared. The review articles by 
Jj. E. Merill and W. M. Watt (see Bibl.) and Watt's 
remarks in Bell-Watt (113 f., 101-7, 137-41, etc.) are 
useful introductions, Watt has expressed reservations 
about Bell's hypothesis on the disjointedness of the 
Kur’in. Bell suggested that when some passages were 
being revised Mubammad instructed the scribes to 
write the new versions on the backs of the sheets 
on which the verses being replaced were written, 
and that the later editors, not wanting to discard 


any of the revelation, inserted the old verses just 
before or after the new ones. E.g. I], 185, was written 
on the back of 184, 186 (on fasting), II, 196, on the 
back of 197-9 (on the Pilgrimage), XXIV, 2-9, on 
the back of ro-r8 (on fornication), and XVIII, 6-9 
(a new introduction to the story of the Seven 
Sleepers), on the back of ro-12, which was replaced 
by a longer version of the story in 13-21ra. In other 
cases the scribes simply used the backs of sheets on 
which older, discarded material was written, e.g. IV, 
11-14, on the back of 2-ro, IV, 19-21, on the back of 
15-18, and VII, 3-5, on the back of 6 9. This hypothe- 
sis provides a feasible explanation and solution to 
textual problems in some cases, but not in others. 
It now seems that Bell was sometimes too quick to 
designate a passage as “discarded” material or a 
“scrap” that got into the Kur?4n by mistake; and 
he seems to have failed to recognise some literary 
forms, e.g. the wa-ma adrdka formula (see 7.a below). 
But it must be remembered that Bell was a pioneer 
in this field, and that he attempted to locate all 
possible breaks in the text, acknowledging that many 
of his suggestions were uncertain or tentative and 
that some would be proved untenable by later 
research, On the whole, his dating and reconstructions 
have been supported by later studies, e.g. K. Wagten- 
donk, Fasting in the Koran (Leiden 1968), 47-81, on 
II, 183 ff.; see also Welch, Allah and other supernatural 
beings (see Bibl.) on the emergence of the doctrine 
of fawhid, and idem, in W, M. Watt and A. T. Welch, 
Der Islam, i (Stuttgart 1980), 264-71, 300-3, on the 
origin and early development of the saldt and sakéat. 
Careful studies of a number of passages and topics 
are needed before a final judgment of Bell’s work can 
be made. 

There is room for disagreement on specifics, but 
there can now be little doubt that Schwally was 
correct in concluding that passages from different 
dates were put together to form the present sdras, 
that written documents were involved, and that this 
revision was done under Mubammad’s supervision 
(Gesch. des Qor.,i, 45 ff., ii, 1 £., 77, etc.), Furthermore, 
Beil seems to have been right in his main conclusions, 
which went beyond Schwally's position. Most saras 
have significant amounts of material from different 
dates, and nearly all of the longer siras with Meccan 
material were revised or expanded in Medina, so 
that we can no longer speak of “middle Meccan” or 
“late Meccan” sfiras. We can speak with more 
confidence of “early Meccan" siras, although we 
cannot be certain as to which ones belong to this 
group. And we can speak of “Medinan siras”, i.e, 
those that are made up completely of Medinan 
material (of various dates). It is not possible to put 
the séras as wholes in chronological order, or to 
determine the exact order of the passages on any 
major teaching—the creation, God and other super- 
natural beings, the nature and destiny of man, ete. 
This does not mean that nothing can be said on the 
development of ideas in the Ku?4n. On the major 
teachings and other subjects on which the Kur?4n has 
much to say, it is possible to reconstruct the sequence 
of the main stages of development, and sometimes 
the approximate dates of these stages. It now seems 
certain that the most important single turning point 
in the development of the Muslim scripture was not 
the Hidjra, dividing the Kur’4n into “Meccan” and 
“Medinan” sdras, but a series of events surrounding 
the battle of Badr and Muhammad's so-called “break 
with the Jews". Late Meccan and very early Medinan 
material is difficult to distinguish; there are many 
passages that could just as well date from Muham- 
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mad's last year in Mecca or his first in Medina. 


6, LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


a. Language of the Kur?an. Most mediaeval 
Muslim scholars believed that the Kur?an was in the 
spoken language of the Prophet, the dialect of the 
Kuraysh, which was also the language of the ‘‘Clas- 
sical Arabic" poetry of Muhammad’s day. It was 
assumed that the Kuraysh and the classical poets 
retained the pure language of the Bedouins (a/-a‘rab). 
Support for this view, more a theological doctrine 
than a linguistic theory, was found in the Kur’an 
in the statements that the revelation was in “clear 
Arabic speech” (lisén ‘arabi mubin) (XVI, 103, 
XXVI, 195; cf. XLI, 44), which came to be inter- 
preted as “‘pure Arabic". This Kuraysh dialect 
theory was attacked by Karl Vollers in a series of 
well-documented articles beginning in 1894 and 
culminating in his classic Volkssprache und Schrift- 
sprache im alten Arabien (1906), in which he argues 
that the Kur?4n was first recited by Muhammad in 
a colloquial Arabic without case-endings (#rab) 
(thus distinguishing it from the Classical Arabic of 
the poets), that the language of the Kur’an as we 
now have it was a fabrication of Jater philologists 
who attempted to put the revelations into Classical 
Arabic, and that the original language of the Kur’an 
survives only in a few orthographic peculiarities 
(e.g. the omission of the alif in some words) and 
in the non-canonical readings. Voller’s theory gave 
rise to much discussion of the language of the Kur?An, 
but it found little support outside of Germany, 
except for several articles by Paul Kahle (e.g. The 
Arabic readers of the Koran, in JNES, viii [1949], 
65-71), who presented evidence to show that at least 
during the 2nd century the Kur’4n was indeed 
recited without irdb, a characteristic of colloquial 
Arabic. Kahle’s arguments also failed to convince 
others, and the earlier refutations of Vollers’ thesis 
given in a lengthy review by R. Geyer (Gottinger 
gelehrle Anzeigen, clxxi [1909], 10-56) and by Néldeke 
(Neue Beitrage, 1-5) have been generally accepted (on 
the views of Vollers, Kahle, Geyer, and Néldeke, see 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 112-30), Néldeke (loc. cit.) 
and Schwally (Gesch. des Qor., ii, 59) argued that the 
language of the Kur’4n was not the spoken language 
of any tribe, but was a somewhat artificial Hoch- 
Sprache that was understood throughout the Hidjaz. 
On the other side, it has come to be generally agreed 
that the Classical Arabic of the poetry of Muham- 
mad's time was not the spoken language of the poets 
or the dialect of any one tribe, but a literary language 
that was understood by all the tribes, This language 
has come to be called the “poetic foiné"’ or the 
‘arabiyya. In the late 1940s three European writers, 
H. Fleisch, R. Blachére, and C. Rabin, reached the 
conclusion, apparently independently, that the 
Janguage of the Kur?4n, far from being the spoken 
dialect of the Kuraysh or a Hochsprache of the entire 
Hidjaz, was simply the ‘poetic koing" of the Classical 
Arabic poetry, with some adaptation to the Meccan 
speech, e.g. the omission of the hamza (for references 
and discussion, see C. Rabin, The beginnings of 
Classical Arabic, in Stud. Isl., iv (1955). 19°37, and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 130-72). This view has been 
accepted by most Western Arabists. One notable 
exception is J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 85-118) 
who rejects the hoind or Sarabiyya concept, without 
offering any clear alternative. He asserts that very 
little can be known about the text of the Kur’an or 
about Classical Arabic prior to the “literary stabilisa- 
tion” of both in the 3rd/gth century. There is nothing 


in the Kur’anic usage of ‘arabi and its cognate 
forms to support the suggestion of J. Fiick (‘Ara- 
biya, Berlin 1950, 1-5) that ‘avabi in the expression 
“clear Arabic speech" refers to the ‘arabiyya, the 
literary language of the Bedouins. 

b. Foreign vocabulary. The earliest exegetes 
recognised and discussed freely a large number of 
non-Arabic words in the Kur’an, and Tradition 
credits Ibn ‘Abbis and his school with having a 
special interest in seeking their origin and meaning. 
Then when the dogma of the eternity and perfection 
of the Kur’an was elaborated (see 8. below) some 
jurists and theologians, such as al-Shafi‘l (d. 205/820), 
came to believe that it was in pure Arabic and thus 
denied that any of its vocabulary was borrowed from 
other languages. But prominent philologists such as 
Abi ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838) continued to argue that the 
Kur’an contained foreign words. Al-Tabari (d. 311/ 
923) and others, attempting to reconcile the two 
views, asserted that the alleged foreign elernents in 
the Kur’4n were simply words that Arabic and other 
languages had in common, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al- 
Thaalibi (d. 873/1468) explained in his Nifdb al- 
Diawahir (Algiers 1905, i, 17) that these words came 
into Arabic through the ancient Arabs’ contacts with 
other languages in foreign travel and commercial 
affairs, but that they had been thoroughly Arabised 
by the time of the Prophet. Other writers seem to 
have freed themselves altogether from religious con- 
siderations, e.g. al-Suyati (d. 9121/1505), who gave 
special attention to foreign loan-words in the Kur?An. 
In his J/kdn he has a chapter on words that are not 
in the language of the Hidjaz (i, 133-5) and another 
on words that are not in the language of the Arabs 
(135-41). In a separate treatise, the Mutawakhili (ed. 
and tr, Wm. Y, Bell, Cairo 1924), he classifies a large 
number of terms as words borrowed from Ethiopic, 
Persian, Greek, Indian, Syriac, Hebrew, Nabataean, 
Coptic, Turkish, Negro, and Berber (for a discussion 
of these, see Foreign vocab., 12-32). Jetfery indicates 
surprise that al-Suydti was able to gather from the 
older authorities so many words “whose Arabic 
origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as 
foreign”, and he says that some of these are simply 
rare Arabic words, while others are variant forms 
used in the Kur?4n to establish the rhyme. He then 
concludes that the foreign elements in the Kur’Anic 
vocabulary are of three distant types: (1) words that 
are entirely non-Arabic and cannot possibly be traced 
to Arabic roots, ¢.g. istabrak (silk brocade), sandjabil 
(ginger), firdaws (paradise); (2) Semitic words that, 
although their triliteral root is found in Arabic, 
occur in the Kur’an in a sense used in another 
language but not in Arabic, e.g. fafir (creator), 
sawami* (cloisters), darasa (to study (the scriptures] 
earnestly); and (3) words that are genuinely Arabic 
and commonly used, but are used in the Kur’dn with 
technical or theological meanings influenced by other 
languages, e.g. nar, “‘light", used in the sense of 
“religion”; raf, “spirit”, and especially rah al-kudus, 
“the spirit of holiness”; and Aalima, a word", when 
used of Jesus (tbid., 39f.). Jeffery then discusses 
about 275 words, other than proper names, that have 
been regarded as foreign, and he summarises the 
views of earlier European scholars as to their origin, 
and sometimes gives his own views. For the Arabic 
and European literature on this topic, see ibid., xi- 
xix, to which should be added two studies by L. Koplf, 
Religious influences on medieval Arabic philology, in 
Stud. Ist., v (1956), esp. 40-5, and The treatment of 
foreign words in mediaeval Arabic lexicology, in Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, ix (1961), 191-205 (both reprinted 
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in Kopf, Studies in Arabic and Hebrew lexicography, 
Jerusalem 1976) and other works cited by him. 

c. Rhymes and refrains. A distinctive feature 
of Kur’Anic style, closely related to its oral nature 
and liturgical function, is that it is all rhymed or 
assonanced prose, There is no attempt to produce the 
strict rhyme of Arabic poetry (see Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 103-10), Some short stiras, and segments of 
longer sfiras, do have a fairly consistent rhyme if the 
short inflectional vowels at the ends of the verses are 
disregarded. For instance, the three verses of CVIII 
end in -ar, the four verses of CXII end in -ad, CV 
has -i/ except for the last verse with -ii/, CXI has -ab 
except for the last verse with -ad, and the 55 verses of 
LIV end in r (or rr) preceded by a short vowel. But in 
most séras there is a loose rhyme or assonance formed 
by common grammatical endings and word forms, 
By far the most frequent assonance in the Kur?dn is 
-tin|-in (considered interchangeable), which is formed 
by the plural endings of nouns and verbs. And even 
this form, which occurs frequently in Arabic, is 
often varied with words ending with one of these 
vowels but a different consonant. The feminine 
singular endings -at and -#a occur in CIX, XLVII, 
XCI and XCIX; the dual ending -dn occurs in LV; 
the accusative ending -an occurs in XVII], LXXI, 
and C; and the form -a(l), a long a followed by a 
variable consonant, occurs in parts of longer si#ras 
such as II, I1I, XIV, XXXVIII and XL. On the 
various rhyme forms in the Kur’an (technically 
known as fail, fial, fa%ilat, if‘al, taf“il, etc.), see 
Ithan, ii, 96-105, and F. R. Miiller, Untersuchungen 
sur Reimprosa im Koran (Bonn 1969), who presents 
a systematic compilation of the evidence that pecu- 
liarities in Kur4nic style and vocabulary were 
brought about by the imposition of rhyme. 

The whole of the Kur74n is often said to be in 
sadj‘, the rhythmic, rhymed utterance of the kahin 
(soothsayer) [9.v.], which, like the Kur?4n, does not 
have a fixed metre or proper rhyme and is thus 
distinct from both poetry and prose. But those who 
have insisted that the Kur’4n is not in sadj* seem 
on the whole to be on sounder ground (see Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 36 ff.; Blachére, Lit., 212; Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 157 {f.). Some of the shorter sivas do have 
short, rhythmic, rhymed verses of the sadj* type, 
often beginning with oaths, e.g. XC to XCIII (see 7.a 
below); and parts of a few somewhat longer siiras, 
e.g. the beginning of LX XV and LXXXII-LXXXV 
can be described as being “‘sadj*-like”. But most siiras 
have longer, prosaic verses that are simply made to 
fit a loose rhyme or assonance pattern. In some a 
distinctive, fairly consistent rhyme is formed by 
words that are integral to a context and its meaning, 
giving the impression of being carefully constructed 
compositions, e.g. XVIII-XX. But in others, espe- 
cially some of the siras that are completely Medinan, 
the rhyme is formed by set formulas that are attached 
loosely to the ends of the verses, often with little 
or no connection of thought with the contexts. For 
instance, in II, the longest siéra in the Kur?4n, the 
rhyme in about three-fourths of the 286 verses is 
formed by divine epithets, aphorisms, and other 
formulas that often have little relevance for the 
meaning of the narrative. In verses 127-268 double 
divine epithets occur over go times, e.g. God is 
sami* ‘alim (Hearer, Knower) occurs seven times; 
‘azis hakim (Mighty, Wise), six times; ghafar 
rakim (Forgiving, Compassionate), six times, etc. 
‘Theological aphorisms occur even more often, and 
some are repeated several times: “God is not heedless 
of the things you do”, in verses 74, 140, 144, 149, 


etc.; “God sees the things you do", in 110, 233, 237, 
265, etc.; “God has knowledge of everything", in 
29, 231, 282; and “God is powerful over everything”, 
in 20, 106, 259 and 284, etc. 

A special type of rhyme-formula that occurs in a 
number of siras is the refrain, i.e. an entire verse 
or more repeated verbatim at more or less regular 
intervals. The most striking example is the rhetori- 
cal question, ‘Then which of the benefits of your 
Lord will you two deny?’’, which occurs as LV, 
13, 16, 18 and 21 and then almost every other verse 
to the end of the siiva in verse 78. A similar refrain, 
“Woe is that day to those who deny it!", occurs 
in LXXVII, 15, 19, 24, 28, 34, 37, 40, 45, 47 and 
49. In both of these cases the refrain has little 
connection with the meaning of the other verses, 
and it is difficult to tell whether the latter should be 
tread as an introduction (see Bell, Trans., 627 f.) ora 
conclusion (e.g., Arberry trans., ii, 318 f.) to the ten 
segments ranging in length from two to five verses. 
Each of the seven punishment-stories in XX VI ends 
with the two verses, “Lo, in that is a sign, but most 
of them have not believed” and “But, lo, thy Lord 
is the Sublime, the Compassionate”, which appear to 
be separate refrains, the latter being Jater. Four 
punishment-stories in LIV end with “We have made 
the Kur’in as the Reminder (dhikr), but is there 
anyone who takes heed?", and the first three also 
have what appears to be an earlier refrain, Of what 
nature, then, was My punishment and My warning?” 
Similar formulas occur frequently in the Kur?4n, 
but usually not as refrains, On internal rhymes and 
the possibility that there are strophes within the 
Kur’an, see Bell-Watt, 70-5. 

d. Schematic form and multiple accounts, 
The last two examples of refrains occur in stories that 
also share another characteristic of Kur?4nic style, 
schematic form, Le. the repetition of certain verses, 
or formulas that are woven into the narrative in a 
regular pattern in different stories presented together 
as a group. A good example of one type of schematic 
form occurs in XXVI, where five punishment-stories 
have the same five-verse introduction, as well as the 
refrains mentioned above and other repeated verses, 
The introduction of the first story reads: “The 
people of Noah denied the envoys. / When their 
brother Noah said to them: ‘Will you not show 
piety? / Lo, I am to you a faithful messenger. / So 
show piety towards God, and obey me. / I ask you 
for no reward for it; my reward rests only upon the 
Lord of the worlds’"’, The only difference in the 
five-verse introductions of the othe: four accounts is 
the name of the people (the tribes of ‘Ad, Thamdd, 
etc.) and the prophet (Hiid, Salih, Lot, etc.). Another 
type of schematic form occurs in the Sira VII 
versions of the same five punishment-stories, where 
about two-thirds of the Noah story is repeated in the 
Hid story (a smaller percentage is repeated in the 
others), but the repeated parts are interspersed with 
statements, phrases, and individual words that are 
distinctive to each story. To show the first stage in 
the development of this group of schematic accounts, 
the Noah story is given here with the elements that 
also occur in the Hid story put in italics: “We sent 
Noah to his people, and he said ‘O my people, serve 
God. There is no god for you other than He. Verily 
I fear for you the punishment of a mighty day’. 
Said the nobility of his people: ‘Verily we think you 
are in manifest error’. He said ‘O my people, there 
is no error in me; I am but a messenger from the Lord 
of the worlds. I deliver to you the messages of my Lord, 
and give you sincere advice; I have knowledge from 
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God which you have not. Does it astonish you that a 
reminder from your Lord should come to you upon a 
man from among yourselves, in order that he may warn 
you and that you may show piety? Perhaps mercy 
will be shown you’. But they denied him; so We 
rescued him and those with him in the ark, and We 
drowned those who denied Our signs. Verily they were 
a blind people,"" Part of the Noah story and other 
parts of the Hid story are then repeated in the 
Salih, Lot, and Shu‘ayb stories. Other groups of 
parallel accounts in the Kur‘an have one of these two 
types of schematic form. The extent of the repetition 
in these parallel accounts has important implications 
for understanding their nature and purpose, e.g. they 
are not intended as historical accounts. 

These groups of punishment-stories also illustrate 
another feature of the Kur°an; the complex develop- 
ment of its multiple accounts and their changing 
relationships with other accounts. Many stories are 
repeated in different versions in two or more sfras, 
and these multiple accounts of the same story differ 
not only in length and details, but also in their 
purpose and their relationship to other stories. 
For instance, different versions of the punishment- 
ttories or brief references to them occur in 16 dif- 
ferent saras. Longer versions of the Noah, Had, 
Salih, and Lot stories occur in LIV, XXVI, VII and 
XI; the first three also occur in XXV, LI and LITT; 
they are referred to in IX, XIV and X XIX; and they 
occur separately in still other sivas, There are two 
different Lot punishment stories: the first occurs in 
LIV, XXVI and VII (mentioned above) and also 
in XXVII and XXXVII; the second, involving the 
visit of celestial messengers, occurs in XI and XV. 
Then in XXIX both appear together separated by a 
brief version of an Abraham story, which also occurs 
in earlier, longer versions in LI, XV and XI. On the 
punishment-stories, see 7.d below, Bell-Watt, 127-35, 
and bibliography given there. A similar development 
can be seen in the creation stories: the story of (the 
fallen angel ?) Iblis occurs as a complete, independent 
story in XV and XX XVIII and is repeated in shorter 
versions in XVII and XVIII; then it occurs with an 
account of the temptation and fall of Adam in VII, 
XX, and tinally IJ. In the last two the Iblis story 
is reduced to a single verse, and in II these two story 
segments are preceded by the only Kur*anic version 
of a third creation story, about God consulting the 
angels before creating man. A third example, of a 
somewhat different type, involves the two parallel 
accounts of the miraculous births and childhood of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus in XIX, 2-34 and II, 
38-51. In XIX the stories of John and Jesus are the 
first two in a series of separate accounts; in III they 
are woven together as part of a longer account that 
begins with the birth and early life of Mary. Among 
the significant patterns seen in the development of 
these and other multiple accounts in the Kurin is 
that the earlier groups of stories tend to be ahistorical 
in their arrangement, e.g. in XXVI we have Moses, 
Abraham, Noah, Hid, Salih, Lot, and then Shu‘ayb 
(who came to be identified with Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses), while the later versions are put in 
“historical order’’, e.g. in XI we have Noah, Hid, 
Salih, Abraham, Lot, Shu‘ayb, and Moses, The 
ahistorical groups are typical of what Bell calls the 
Kur?an period, while the “historical ones reflect the 
Book period, where we see stories combined to form 
longer multi-episodic narratives that constitute the 
beginning of a Muslim sacred history going back to 
the creation. 


7. LrreRary FORMS AND Major THEMES 


The nature and arrangement of the Kur?’4n make it 
difficult to classify its literary forms or systematise 
its main themes. Any attempt to classify the parts 
of the Kur’{n according to the standard literary 
types—myth, legend, saga, short story, parable, 
etc,—very soon founders. A few examples can be 
given for each of these types, but altogether they 
comprise a very smal] percentage of the text. Also, 
they have been adapted so much to conform to the 
style and message of the Kur?4n that they have little 
significance as distinct types. Bell has argued that 
since the Kur’4n disclaims that Muhammad was a 
poet and since his function as a prophet was to convey 
messages from God to his contemporaries, we should 
seek “didactic rather than poetic or artistic forms” 
(Bell-Watt, 75). This is true, except that only parts 
of the Kur’4n can be described as “didactic” in 
purpose. Other parts are hortatory, rhetorical, 
legislative, etc., and some parts addressed to Muham- 
mad and his family can only be described as personal 
(Bell questioned whether some of these, e.g. CXI and 
parts of LXVI, were “intended for publication"). 
Thus it seems best to discuss the literary forms of 
the Kur’an in terms of its own distinctive types of 
material. What follows is not a complete, systematic 
classification, but brief descriptions of the main 
literary forms found in the Kur?4n, which at the same 
time provide summaries of some of its major themes. 

a. Oaths and related forms. An interesting 
variety of oaths and related forms occur in the shorter 
stiras, usually at the beginning. The assumption that 
most (but certainly not all) of these oaths are among 
the earliest parts of the Kur?4n seems to be justified. 
Some oaths that are cryptic and difficult to interpret 
or translate are generally thought to be typical of 
the ancient Arabian soothsayer utterances. In other 
cases, the oath form has simply been used to convey 
Kur*anic (and sometimes Biblical) themes, The oath 
form that occurs most often consists of one or more 
verses beginning with wa, By”, followed by a noun 
in the genitive case, and ending with one or more 
verses beginning with an asseverative particle, 
usually inna but sometimes kad, both meaning 
“verily, surely". A fairly typical example occurs at 
the beginning of XCII: “By the night when it veils, / 
By the day when it shines out in splendour, / By 
what created the male and the female, / Verily your 
course is diverse’ (Bell tr.). Here the first three 
verses begin with wa, and the assertion closing the 
oath begins with inna. Sometimes the intervening 
verses between the opening wa verse and the closing 
inna begin with fa- instead of wa, as in XXXVII, 1-4: 
“By those who dress the ranks, / By those who scare 
by shouting, / By those who recite the warning, / 
Verily your God is One" (Bell). The wa and the fa- in 
the intervening verses can be interpreted as conjunc- 
tions (see, e.g., Arberry’s tr. of these two passages), 
but this seems to weaken the impact of the oath. 
Some wajinna oaths have only two elements (e.g. 
XXXVI, 2 ff., CII, 1 ff.), while others have several, 
including additional inna assertions, e.g. LI begins 
with a six-verse oath, the verses beginning with wa, 
Ja-, fa-, fa-, inna-ma, wa-inna; and C has wa, fa-, 
fa-, fa-, fa-, inna, wa-inna, wa-inna (other variations 
occur in XLIII, XLIV, LIl, LILI, ete.), A fairly 
typical example of a wa/kad oath occurs at the 
beginning of XCV: ‘By the fig and the olive, / By 
Mount Sinai, / By this land secure, / Surely We have 
created man most beautifully erect" (Bell) —with wa, 
wa, wa, la-kad, The ten-verse oath at the beginning 
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of XCI, the longest in the Kur*4n is also of this type, 
with wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, fa-, kad, wa-kad 
(the wa before the asseverative particles in these 
examples is the conjunction “‘and"), Other types of 
oaths also occur in the Kur*in, e.g. the stronger 
la uksimu bi-, “No! I swear by”, oath, at the begin- 
ning of LXXV: “No! J swear by the Day of Resur- 
rection”, also in LXXV, 2, XC, 1, and within other 
siiras. 

Related to the Kur’anic oaths are several other 
formulaic usages that are typical of soothsayer or 
prophetic utterances. One is the idhd, ‘‘When"’, pas- 
sage, which has the same force, if not the same 
meaning, as an oath. A good example occurs at the 
beginning of LXXXIL: “When the heaven shall be 
rent, / When the stars shall be scattered, / When the 
seas shall be made to boil up, / When the graves shal} 
be ransacked, / A sou] shall know what it has sent 
forward, and what kept back” (Bell). The longest 
“when” passage is LX X XI, 1-14, culminating in “A 
soul shall know what it has presented”, See also LVI, 
1ff., LXXXIV, 1 ff., XCIX, etc, Other passages, 
especially at the beginning of some of the other shorter 
stivas, feature rhetorical questions, such as “Have 
you seen him who denies the Judgment?” (CVU, 
1 ff.; cf. XCIV, CV), or a modified type of curse or 
threat, such as ‘‘Woe to every maligner, scoffer, / 
Who gathers wealth and counts it over...” (CIV, 
t ff.; cf. LXXXIII, 1ff., roff., CVII, 4ff., ete. 
and a different type in CXI). This last example of a 
“Woe (wayl) passage continues with another 
distinctive Kuranic form, consisting of at least three 
verses the second of which is the rhetorical question 
wa-ma adrdka ma ?, “And what has let you 
know what is?”; see XCVII, 1 ff., CI, 1 ff. 
CIV, 4 ff., and LXXXVI, 1 ff., which begins with an 
oath. 

The fact that the Kur’4n itself affirms that 
Muhammad was accused of being a soothsayer 
(kdhin) suggests that his contemporaries saw a 
similarity between what he recited and what they 
heard from the soothsayers. Bell identified five 
passages in the Kur’4n as having “kdhin-form'’: 
XXXVI, 1-4, LI, 1-6, and C, 1-6, mentioned above, 
and also LXXVII, 1-7, and LXXIX, 1-14. But most 
of the Kur*anic oaths and related forms are more in 
the nature of prophetic than soothsayer utterances, 

b. Sign-passages, Meccan and early Medinan 
parts of the Kur’4n often speak of certain phenomena 
of nature and human life as “‘signs” (@ydt) of God's 
omnipotence and benevolence towards man, calling 
for gratitude and worship of Him alone. Most often 
mentioned are the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, the creation or procreation of man, the shining 
of the sun, moon, and stars, the alteration of day 
and night, the sending of the rain, and the perma- 
nence and stability of nature. Thunder, lightning, 
fire, and other natural phenomena are also men- 
tioned, as are human understanding and relation- 
ships, the variety of languages and colours, hearing, 
sight, etc. The “sign-passages” treating these themes 
have no distinctive form, but are recognised by their 
content. An example of an early sign-passage is seen 
in LXXX, 24-32: “Let man look at his food; / Lo, 
We have poured out water in showers, / Then have 
broken up the earth in cracks, / And have caused to 
sprout up in it grain, / And grapes and green shoots, 
/ And olives and palms, / And orchards luxuriant, / 
And fruits and herbage | A provision for you 
and for your flocks” (Bell), See also XXIII, 17-22, 
78-80, LX XVIII, 6-16. An example of a late, more 
structured sign-passage is XXX, 20-5, which begins: 











“And of His signs is that He created you of dust; then 
lo, you are mortals, all scattered abroad. / And of 
His signs is that He created for you of your own 
species spouses that you may dwell with them, and 
has set love and mercy between you. Surely in that 
are signs (d@ydt) for those who consider, / And of 
His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth 
and the variety of your tongues and hues. Surely in 
that are signs for all living beings”. The next three 
verses also begin with “And of His signs is...”, 
and the first two of these end with ‘Surely in that 
are signs for those who * (“hear in verse 23; 
“understand” in 24). A similar sign-passage in XVI, 
10-18, begins: ‘It is He who sends down to you out 
of heaven water of which you have to drink, ... / 
And thereby He brings forth for you crops, and 
olives, and palms, and vines, and all manner of fruit. 
Surely in that is a sign (@ya) for those who reflect”, 
And a similar formula closes the next two verses. 
These last two examples are typical of most sign- 
passages in consisting of separate sign-verses grouped 
together in no particular order; but they are some- 
what unusual in having set introductory phrases 
and concluding formulas (cf. VI, 97-9, XIII, 2-4, 
XVI, 65, 67, 69, 79, XXXVI, 33, 37, 41, XLI, 37, 39, 
XLV, 3-5). The singular, @ya, is used occasionally 
in sign-passages, either with one verse treating one 
sign (as in XVI, r1, quoted above; also XVI, 13, 65, 
67, etc.), or with two or more verses treating a single 
sign (XVI, rof., 68 f., etc.). The plural, dydt, occurs 
much more often, usually with two or more signs 
mentioned in a single verse (as in XXX, 20-2, quoted 
above; also X, 6, 67, XIII, 3 f., XXX, 23 £., etc.). 
This analysis provides no clue as to how dya came 
to mean ‘verse’. In many sign-passages that are 
otherwise like those cited above the term “sign” 
does not occur (e.g. VI, 141 f., XIII, 12-15, XVI, 
3-8, 80 f., XXX, 48-51, XXXII, 4-9). On the other 
hand, the term “sign” occurs many times in contexts 
that are not “sign-passages"’. See 1.b above and 
Bell-Watt, 121-7. 

c. Say-passages. Scattered throughout the 
Kur’4n are a number of passages in which the main 
element is a short statement or question introduced 
by the imperative verb, Say’’, usually the singular, 
kul, but occasionally the plural, Aila. Most say- 
passages, ie. the immediate contexts in which the 
Say-statements occur, have two main parts: (rt) a 
statement or question indicating the setting, and 
(2) the say-statement, which is sometimes followed 
by a comment or two on 1 or 2, The setting statement 
occasionally involves Muhammad's followers, but 
usually is a report of something said or done by the 
unbelievers. One frequently occurring form is “They 
say:... Say:...”, e.g, X, 20: They say: ‘If only 
a sign had been sent down to him from his Lord’, Say: 
‘The unseen belongs to God' " (see also II, 80, 91, 93, 
111, 135, etc.). Sometimes the setting statement has 
two or more parts, and the say-statement either has 
two or more parts or is followed by one or more 
comments. A good example of this more complex 
form is seen in X, 18: ‘They serve apart from God 
what neither injures them nor profits them, and they 
say: ‘These are our intercessors with God’. Say: 
‘Will you inform God of what He knows not either 
in the heavens or in the earth?’ Glory be to Him, 
and exalted be He far from what they associate with 
Him!" Here the setting statement has two parts, 
involving something the unbelievers do and some- 
thing they say; and the say-statement, a rhetorical 
question, is followed by a praise formula (cf. I, 80-2), 
In X, 68 f£. a praise formula, “Glory be to Him”, and 
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a comment on the setting statement come between 
the “‘They say" and “Say” elements. Another com- 
mon form is “They will ask you [Muhammad] ... 
Say:...",e.g. Il, 220: “They will ask you about the 
orphans. Say: ‘To set right their affairs is good’.” 
Sometimes one ful introduces a question, and a 
second one gives an answer, e.g. VI, 12: ‘Say: ‘To 
whom belongs what is in the heavens and the earth ?’ 
Say: ‘To God...'" (also VI, 63f., 71, etc.). Some 
say-statements are formulas that can be classified as 
maxims or slogans, e.g. “To God belongs the East and 
the West” (II, 142), “The guidance of God is the 
guidance” (I1, x20, III, 73, VI, 71), ‘God guides to 
the truth” (X, 35), “Those who invent falsehood 
about God will not prosper" (X, 69), and ‘'Interces- 
sion belongs to God alone’ (KX XIX, 44), and some 
of these (e.g. the first two mentioned here) occur 
elsewhere in the Kur’in. On maxims and slogans, 
see Bell-Watt, 75-7. Others are credal statements, 
e.g. Il, 136: “Say (hala): “We believe in God and 
what has been revealed to us and what was revealed 
to Abraham ... and what Moses and Jesus received 
«+. and to Him we have surrendered’ ”’ (cf. XXIX, 
46). Still others are prayers, e.g. III, 26f.: “Say 
(kul): ‘O God, owner of sovereignty, Thou givest 
sovereignty to whom Thou wilt, and seizest sover- 
eignty from whom Thou wilt ... Thou bringest forth 
the living from the dead, and the dead from the 
living; Thou providest for whom Thou wilt without 
reckoning’. This last example is unlike the say- 
passages described above, since it is not preceded by 
a setting statement. Thus it is best classified with a 
second group of say-statements, some of which are 
in the first person singular and seem to be spoken by 
Mubammad, e.g. a group of four in LXXII, 20-8, 
beginning: “Say: ‘I call only upon my Lord, and I 
do not associate with Him anyone’. / Say: ‘Surely I 
Possess no power over you, either for hurt or for 
rectitude’ "' (Arberry); see also XXXIV, 36, 39, 46-50, 
CIX, etc. Other isolated say-statements occur in 
LXVII, 23f., 28-30, CXII-XIV, etc., the first of 
these being two short say-statements in the form of 
the sign-passages. Say-passages and separate say- 
statements are often grouped together, e.g. VI, 11-19, 
56-8, 63-6, 161-4, and the groups mentioned above. 

d. Narratives. If the term “narrative” is taken 
in the broader sense to include any story or descrip- 
tion of actual or fictional events, then many parts of 
the Kur’4n can be classified as narratives. There is 
virtually no historical narrative, even though as 
mentioned above (see 5.a) there are many references 
and allusions to historical events. Most Kur?4nic 
narratives are versions of traditional stories found in 
other Near Eastern cultures, which have been adapted 
to conform to the world-view and teachings of the 
Kur’an. Several versions of ancient Near Eastern 
myths and many mythic motifs occur. The creation of 
the world in six days and the Throne from which the 
universe is controlled are mentioned several times, 
as in VII, 54: ‘Verily your Lord is God, who created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, then seated 
Himself upon the Throne causing the night to cover 
the day’ and the well-known “Throne verse”, II, 
255: “God, there is no god but He, the Living, the 
Eternal. Slumber overtakes Him not nor sleep ... . 
His Throne extends over the heavens and the earth, 
and He is never weary of preserving them” (cf. X, 3, 
XXV, 59, XXXII, 4, and on the Throne, IX, 129, 
XIII, 2, XX, 5, XXI, 22, etc.), But there is no six- 
day creation story, and no account of what was 
created on each day (a partial explanation is given 
in XLI, 9-12; see Paret, Kommentar, 433). The seven 


heavens are mentioned (XVII, 44, XXIII, 86, etc.), 
as is the Trumpet that signals the Last Day (VI, 73, 
XVIII, 99, XX, 1o2, ete.), but there are no stories 
or complete descriptions, Brief accounts of the fall of 
Iblis (Lucifer ?), the fall of man, and the naming of 
the animals (not so specified) do occur (II, 30-9, VII, 
11-25, XV, 28-44, XVII, 61-5, XX, 115-26, ete.). 
There are several versions of the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth (XV, 16-18, XX XVII, 6-10, etc.), 
and several accounts of Noah and the Flood (XI, 
36-48, XXV, 37, XXIX, 14f,, LIV, 9-17). which 
however is not a world-wide deluge. 

The prophet stories, some of which are also 
punishment-stories, make up the largest category of 
Kur’anic narratives. The longest single story, which 
could be classified as a “short story”, is that of 
Joseph, taking up nearly all 111 verses of Siira XIL. It 
follows the Biblical account more closely than do 
most Kur’anic stories, and it shows evidence of 
revision, including what appear to be two introduc- 
tions. There are two parallel accounts of the births of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus, III, 33-51 and XIX, 
1-36, which have some significant differences in 
details, reflecting the development of ideas in the 
Kur’an. Both accounts have elements from apocry- 
phal Christian writings and oral tradition, e.g. Mary’s 
stay in a convent or temple until the time of the 
conception of Jesus, and his miracles of speaking 
from the cradle and forming a bird out of clay that 
became alive when he breathed on it. Abraham, 
Moses, and Solomon have major roles in Kurdnic 
narrative in that there are several different stories 
about each, as well as several versions of some stories. 
Also, there are non-Biblical stories about each of 
these three: Abraham destroying the idols of his 
people (XX1, 51-72, etc.) and building the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca (II, 122-9, etc.), Moses and his servant on a 
journey (XVIII, 60-82), and Solomon building the 
Temple with the jinn and demons (XXXIV, 12-14, 
XXXVIII, 36-40) and dealing with his army of jinn, 
men, and birds (X XVII, 15-21). There are also stories 
about Adam and Noah (mentioned above) and Lot, 
Ishmael, David, Elijah, Jonah, and Job; and several 
others are mentioned, including Isaac, Jacob, Elisha, 
Aaron (in some Moses stories), Saul, Ezra, and 
Haman, who however is an associate of the Pharaoh. 
The heroes of these stories are generally referred to as 
“messengers” (rusul, sing. rasal), but sometimes as 
“envoys” (mursaliin, sing. mursal) or “prophets"* 
(nabiyyan, sing. nabi). The latter seems to occur only 
in Medinan passages and is applied specifically only 
to Muhammad and certain “messengers” mentioned 
above from the Hebrew and Christian traditions, 
while the other two terms occur earlier and have 
broader usages. But in later parts of the Kur’4n rasal 
and nabi are synonymous, although not exactly inter- 
changeable. Note, for instance, the consistent usage, 
“God and His Messenger", but ‘the Prophet”, for 
Muhammad throughout XXXIII, This no doubt 
explains why riusu! occurs in the credal statements 
in II, 285 and LV, 136, which require belief in “His 
angels, His books, and His messengers (rusulihi)", 
while al-nabiyyin occurs in II, 177, which requires 
belief in “‘the angels, the Book, and the prophets’. 
Among the non-Biblical characters, the most promi- 
nent are Had, Salih, and Shu‘ayb (see below), but 
there are also stories about LukmAn, an Arabian sage 
(XXXI, 12-19), and Dhu ‘I-Karnayn, generally 
regarded as Alexander the Great (X VIII, 83-98), and 
brief references to Dhu 'I-Kifl and Idris (XIX, 56, 
XXI, 85, XX XVIII, 48), sometimes said to be Elijah 
and Enoch. The story of the Men of the Cave (XVIII, 
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to-26) is usually identified with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. On these stories, see the 
commentaries and Paret, Kommentar, ad loce. 

Several forms are used indiscriminately for in- 
troducing prophet stories and some of the stories 
about non-Biblical characters, e.g. “‘Recite to them 
the story (naba’) of ..." (V, 27, VI, 175, X, 71, 
XXVI, 69; cf. XVIII, 27, XXIX, 45); “We recite to 
you [Muhammad] part of the story (naba?) of ..." 
(XXVIII, 3; ef. ID], 58); “Has there come to you 
the story (hadith) of ... 2?” (XX, 9, LI, 24, LX XIX, 
15, etc.); “Has there come to you the story (aba?) 
of... ?” (IX, 70, XIV, 9, XXXVIII, 21, ete.); and 
“Mention in the Book ..."" (XIX, 26, 41, 51, 54, 56). 
All of these are addressed to Muhammad. Far more 
frequent are two simple forms, idk kdla, ‘*(Recall) 
when ——— said", said of Moses (V, 20, XIV, 6, 
XVII, 60, XXVII, 7, etc.), Abraham (VI, 74, XIV, 
35, etc.), Joseph (XII, 4), God (V, rro, 116, XV, 28, 
XVII, 61, XVIII, 50, etc.), and others, and wa-lakad 
arsalna, “And We sent”, said of Noah (XI, 25, 
XXIII, 23, XXIX, 14, etc.; cf. VII, 59), Moses (X1, 
96, XIV, 5, etc.; cf. XXIII, 45), and others. Cf. wa- 
lakad Gtayna, “And We gave" (e.g. “And We gave 
Moses the Book") in XVII, rot, XXI, 48, 51, 
XXXI, 12, XXXIV, 10, etc. 

One special type of Kur?4nic narrative that made 
up a major part of the revelation during the Meccan 
years is the punishment-story, discussed above for 
its use of refrains and schematic form in some ver- 
sions. Five punishment-stories stand out from the 
others, those of Noah, Hid and the tribe of ‘Ad, 
Salih and the tribe of Thamid, Lot, and Shu‘ayb and 
the people of Midian, And two others are prominent 
in some siras, the story of Moses and the drowning 
of Pharaoh’s army, and the story of Arabham 
rejecting the idols of his people, These seven occur 
together in XXVI, 10-191, and are mentioned 
together in XXII, 42-4. Fairly complete versions of 
some of these stories also oceur in VII, 59-93 (all but 
Abraham and Moses), XI, 25-95 (all but Moses), 
XXXVI, 75-148 (only the Biblical ones), and LIV, 
9-42 (all but Abraham and Shu‘ayb). Shorter versions 
of some of these seven and references to these and 
some others (Jonah, the people of Sheba, the men of 
al-Rass, and the people of Tubba‘) occur in IX, 70, 
XIV, 9, XXI, 48-77, XXIII, 23-48, XXV, 35-40, 
XXVII, 7-58, L, 12-14, LI, 24-46, LIII, 50-5, LXIX, 
4-10, and LXXXIX, 6-14. The ‘men of al-Hidir” in 
XV, 80-4, are probably the tribe of Thamid; the 
“men of the Grove” (XV, 78 f., XXVI, 176-91, etc.) 
seem to be identical with the people of Midian [see 
MADYAN gHU‘AYB]; and “the subverted (cities)'" 
(al-mwtafikal) are most likely Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the cities of Lot. Thus these three are apparently 
variations of three of the seven. Most Western 
scholars have accepted the view of A. Sprenger 
(Leben, i, 462) and J. Horovitz (Koranische Unter- 
suchungen, 26-8) that the term mathdni in XV, 87 and 
XXXIX, 23 (see 1.b above) refers to the seven most 
prominent punishment-stories, since the first verse 
says “seven of the mathdni and the mighty fur?’dn™ 
have been sent down to Mubainmad by God, and the 
second describes the Book sent down to Muhammad 
as having mathdni “at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep". See Paret, Rommentar, 
279 {., and Bell-Watt, 134 f. 

The Kur’an also contains some parables, the 
longest and clearest one being the parable of the 
Blighted Garden in LX VIII, 17-33. Others include the 
parable of the man with two gardens (XVIII, 32-44), 
the good and corrupt trees (XIV, 24-7), and the 


unbelieving town (XXXVI, 13-32). Several other 
brief parables are little more than expanded similes, 
e.g. the fire at night in II, 17, the downpour in II, 19, 
the slave in XVI, 75, the dumb man in XVI, 76, the 
water and vegetation in XVIII, 45, the light of God 
in XXIV, 35, the master and his slaves in XXX, 28, 
and the slave with several masters in XX XIX, 29 
{see Bell-Watt, 81), These parables have no standard 
form; some are introduced by the statement addres- 
sed to Muhammad: “And coin for them a parable” 
(wa ‘drib lahum mathalan), e.g. XVIII, 32, 45, 
XXXVI, 13, others by the statement: “God has 
coined a parable" (daraba 'llahu mathalan), e.g. X1V, 
24, XVI, 75, 76, 112, XXXIX, 29, LXVI, ro. 

e. Regulations. The Kur?4n provides detailed 
regulations on some aspects of the conduct of the 
Muslim community, and general instructions on 
others. No complete code of conduct or list of required 
duties is presented; each issue is treated separately, 
usually in several different places. The main religious 
duties are introduced in stages, and there are in- 
consistencies in some of the requirements, What 
follows are some examples that illustrate the nature 
and form of the various Kur’anic regulations, begin- 
ning with four that later became Pillars of Islam. 

On the prayer ritual (saldt): “Observe thou 
(Mubammad] the Prayer (azimi ‘I-salat) at the two 
ends of the day and the neighbouring parts of the 
night” (XI, r14; cf. XVII, 78f.}; “Remember the 
Prayers (salawdt), including the middle Prayer, and 
stand [in worship] to God reverently” (II, 238); ‘‘so 
recite what is convenient of it [the Kur?4n), and ob- 
serve the Prayer (akima 'I-salat), and pay the Zakat, 
and lend to God a good loan” (LX XIII, 20); “verily 
the Prayer has become for the believers a thing 
prescribed for stated times” (IV, 103). On alms- 
giving (sakdt, sadaka): “If you give alms (sadakat) 
publicly it is well, but if you conceal it and give to 
the poor it is better for you” (II, 271); “Observe the 
Prayer, pay the sakdt (ata 'l-zakdt), and obey the 
Messenger” (XXIV, 56); The alms (sadakdt) are for 
the poor and the destitute, for the agents employed 
therein, for those whose hearts are to be won over, 
for the ransom of slaves, for the relief of debtors, for 
expenditure in the way of God, and for the follower 
of the way—an ordinance (farida) from God" (IX, 
60). On fasting (sivdm, sawm): ''O believers, fasting 
is prescribed for you (kutiba ‘alaykum) as it was for 
those before you .. . [during] the month of Ramadan 

.. It is allowable for you on the night of the fast to 
go in to your wives ... and eat and drink until so 
much of the dawn appears that a white thread may 
be distinguished from a black; then keep the fast 
completely until night" (11, 183-7). On the Pilgrimage 
(hadjdj, ‘umra): ‘Fulfil the pilgrimage (hadjdj) and 
the visitation (‘umra) unto God. ... If anyone of 
you is sick or suffering from an injury to the head, 
then a compensation (fidya) by way of fasting or 
almsgiving (sadaka) or pious observance” (II, 196); 
“Safa and Marwa are among the manifestations of 
God. ,.. It is no fault (djundh) if anyone makes the 
circuit of them” (II, 158). 

These four religious duties are required of all 
Muslims only in Medinan passages dating from around 
the time of the battle of Badr or later, The saldt is 
mentioned in Meccan or early Medinan passages, but 
is required only of Muhammad, with the imperative 
verb in the singular, abimi 'I-salat (X1, 114, XVII, 
78, XXIX, 45, XXX, 31, etc.). The term sak? in 
Meccan passages (XVIII, 81, XIX, 13) means 
“purity”. Passages that are late Meccan or early 
Medinan say that earlier prophets instituted the 
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saldt and the zakdl (X, 87, XIV, 40, XIX, 30f., 541., 
XX, 14, XXI, 73, ete.), or recommend them to the 
Muslims as signs of piety (II, 177, XX VII, 1-4, ete.). 
Then in passages dating from the year 2 A.H. and 
later these two practices are required of Muslims, 
with the imperative verbs in the plural, akimdé 'I-salat 
and dtd 'l-zakdt (11, 43, 1V, 77, 103, IX, 11, XXII, 78, 
XXIV, 56, LVIU, 13, LX XIII, 20, etc.). The Muslim 
fast was introduced in two or probably three stages 
in the Kur’4n (see Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, 
41-127), and the pilgrimage was adopted as a Muslim 
ritual probably before Badr, but was not practised 
as such until the last years of Muhammad's life. 

The form used most frequently for introducing and 
stressing regulations for the Muslim community is the 
plural imperative verb, seen several times in the 
examples given above and often elsewhere involving 
a variety of practices, e.g.: ‘‘O believers, when you 
stand up for the Prayer, wash your faces and your 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads and 
your feet up to the ankles” (V, 6); “O believers, 
show piety towards God and abandon the usury that 
remains if you are believers" (II, 278); O believers, 
when you contract a debt with another for a stated 
term, write it down” (II, 282); ‘Fight in the way 
of God those who fight you, but do not provoke 
hostility” (II, 190); Contribute in the way of God; 
hand not yourselves over to destruction, but do well" 
(IL, 195). Sometimes negative commands are given, 
as in VI, 151: Come, let me repeat what your Lord 
has forbidden you: do not associate anything with 
Him .. . do not kill your children because of poverty 
—do not draw near indecencies ... do not kill the 
person whom God has made forbidden except with 
justification"; cf, XVII, 22-39. The expression Autiba 
Salaykum, “prescribed for you is”, seen in II, 183, 
above on fasting, also occurs elsewhere, e.g. 'O 
believers, retaliation in the matter of the slain is 
prescribed for you, the free for the free, the slave 
for the slave, the female for the female; so if anyone 
is forgiven anything by his [injured] brother, let him 
follow it with what is reputable, and pay with 
kindness" (II, 178), and “Prescribed for you, when 
death draws nigh to one of you, and he has goods to 
leave, is the making of a testament in favour of 
parent and relatives reputable—a duty resting upon 
those who show piety" (II, 180). And an expression 
having the opposite meaning, hurrimat ‘alaykum, 
“forbidden to you is", also occurs, e.g. in 1V, 23, and 
V, 3. Other forms and many other regulations occur, 
especially in the sfras that are completely Medinan. 
Some of these passages can be classified as com- 
mandments or divine legislation; others are more in 
the nature of religious instruction or exhortation. 

f. Liturgical forms. While all of the Kur?an is 
recited in liturgical settings, only some parts are 
distinctly liturgical in form. By far the most im- 
portant part of the Kur’4n for use in worship is the 
opening séra, the Fatiba, a seven-verse prayer recited 
at least twice in each performance of the saldt. 
Whether or not the Fatika [g.v.] was considered to be 
part of the Kur’an during Mubammad’s lifetime is 
uncertain. Prayers might seem out of place in a text 
in which God is the speaker, but others also occur, 
the best example being the prayer at the end of 
Sara II; O our Lord, take us not to task if we forget, 
or make a mistake; O our Lord, lay not upon us a 
task such as Thou didst lay on those before us... 
Pardon us and forgive us, and have mercy upon us; 
Thou art our patron; so help us against the people of 
unbelievers” (Bell). Some prayers are also included 
within narratives, e.g, Abraham’s prayer in XIV, 


35-41. Exaltations, in which God is praised in the 
third person, occur more frequently; the best known 
of these is the “Throne verse”, II, 255, mentioned 
in 7.d above for its mythic motif. The divine epithets 
mentioned in 6.c above as rhyme phrases are also 
a type of praise formula, which however do not give 
the impression of being liturgical. Praise forms that 
do seem to have a liturgical purpose occur at the 
beginning of several Medinan saras. A sabbaha li 
‘Wah formula, “Magnifies God (sabbaha li ‘lildk) all 
that is in the heavens and the earth”, occurs at the 
beginning of LVII, LIX, LXI, LXII and LXIV, 
three of which continue with ‘He is the Almighty, 
the All-wise”’. These five sivas date mainly from the 
middle Medinan years, after the completion of the 
siras that begin with revelation formulas and the 
mysteriots letters (see 4.d above). The liturgical 
setting of the sabbaha li ‘llah siiras is suggested by 
their introductions and conclusions. One might 
conjecture that the Friday prayer service was the 
occasion for the first recitation of these saras (see 
LXII, 9-11), and possibly also those with the revela- 
tion formulas. Other praise formulas, which may or 
may not have specifically liturgical functions within 
the Kur’an, include: the takamid, i.e. al-hamdu li Wah, 
“Praise be to God", at the beginning of I, VI, XVII, 
XXXIV and XXXV, and in VII, 43, X, ro, XVII, 
111, etc.; the lasbih, ie, subhdna 'llah, “Glory be to 
God", occurring with variations in XVII, 1, 93, 108, 
XXVIII, 68, XXXVI, 36, XXXVII, 180-2, XLIII, 
82, etc.; and tabdraka ‘llth, "Blessed be God", 
occurring with variations in VII, 54, XXIII, 14, 
XXV, 1, 10, 61, XL, 64, XLIU, 85, LV, 78 and 
LXVUIL, 1. 

Others: The Kur’an contains other distinctive 
literary forms and themes that can be mentioned 
only briefly here, Especially important in Meccan 
parts of the Kur?4n are a large number of dramatic 
scenes, usually involving death, the Last Judgment, 
the pleasures of paradise (al-djanna = the garden), 
and the tortures of the hellfire (see the O'Shaughnessy 
arts. in Bibl.). Dramatic scenes constitute the main 
Kur*Anic form for treating these subjects, which are 
nowhere fully or systematically explained, and they 
also occur frequently in narratives, reflecting the oral 
qualities of these Meccan parts of the Kur?4n (see 
Bell-Watt, 80f.). There are also many addresses 
on a variety of topics. Most Meccan ones treat theolog- 
ical topics—the signs of God, messages of earlier 
prophets, etc.—and thus can be classified as sermons, 
Early Medinan ones are often addressed to the Jews, 
either as the Children of Israel or the People of the 
Book, Later Medinan ones, usually addressed “O 
believers", but sometimes ‘‘O children of Adam” or 
“O people", treat specific legal, political, and military 
matters as well as general religious, moral, and social 
themes. Another special type of material found in 
both Meccan and Medinan parts of the Kur?4n in- 
volves Mubammad's personal situation. Many 
Meccan passages addressed to Mubammad bring 
comfort and encouragement in times of persecution, 
instructions on religious practices, etc. Some Medinan 
ones, addressed “O Prophet", give special marriage 
and divorce regulations. Others are addressed to 
Muhammad’s wives or otherwise treat his family 
problems (see sfiras XXIV, XX XIII, LXVI). 


8. Tue Kur?An tn Musi Lire ann THoucrt 


For Muslims the Kur?in is much more than scrip- 
ture or sacred literature in the usual Western sense. 
Its primary significance for the vast majority through 
the centuries has been in its oral form, the form in 
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which it first appeared, as the “recitation’’ (kur?an) 
chanted by Muhammad to his followers over a period 
of about twenty years (on its liturgical function 
during Muhammad's lifetime, see VII, 203-6, LX XIII, 
20, LXXXIV, 2o0f., etc.). The revelations were 
memorised by some of Muhammad's followers during 
his lifetime, and the oral tradition that was thus 
established has had a continuous history ever since, 
in some ways independent of, and superior to, the 
written Kur’an, During the early centuries when the 
written Kur?4n was limited to the scriptio defectiva of 
the period (see 3.c above), the oral tradition estab- 
lished itself as the standard by which the written text 
was to be judged. Even when the Egyptian “standard 
edition” was prepared in the early 1920s, it was the 
oral tradition and its supporting &ird°dat literature 
(rather than early Kur*an mss.) that served as the 
authority for determining the written text. Through 
the centuries the oral tradition of the entire Kur?’an 
has been maintained by the professional reciters 
(kurrd?) (on Kur?4n reciters in Egypt, see M. Berger, 
Islam in Egypt today, Cambridge 1970, 11-13, 37-43, 
and for the oral tradition in general, Labib al-Said, 
The recited Koran, see Bibl.), while al] Mustims 
memorise parts of the Kur’4n for use in the daily 
prayers. Until recently, the significance of the recited 
Kur’in has seldom been fully appreciated in the 
West. 

The Kur’4n also had a central role in the theol- 
ogical debates of the early centuries, and it has 
continued to be one of the most controversial issues 
in Islamic theology. Since the Kur?an was held to 
consist of messages brought from God to Muhammad 
by Gabriel, and since God is the “speaker” in these 
messages, it was natural for Muslims to think of it 
as God’s speech (kalam), About the time of Hirain 
al-Rashid, theologians began to discuss whether or 
not the Kur’4n was created. Among those who 
maintained that it was were the Mu‘tazila, including 
some who had positions at the court of al-Ma’min. 
Convinced by their arguments, and also thinking 
that adoption of the doctrine would be politically 
beneficial, al-Ma’min in 218/833 established the 
mihna [q.v.] or ‘inquisition’, in which most leading 
officials were obliged to profess publicly that the 
Kur’an was created. Nearly all submitted but a few 
refused, notably Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) [9.v.]. 
In 234/848, shortly after the accession of al-Mutawak- 
kil, the mihna was abandoned, probably because its 
political results were disappointing, Up through the 
time of the mikna the issue seems to have been 
whether the Kur?in was the actual speech of God or 
was created. Those who accepted the latter view, 
arguing that God "has never spoken and does not 
speak”, were called by their opponents the Djah- 
miyya [g.v.—see also Watt, Formative period, 143-8). 
Then Ibn Hanbai argued that the Kur’4n is part of 
God’s knowledge (‘ilm), and after the mihna he 
accepted the expression “‘uncreated” (ghayr makilik) 
as a description of the Kur’4n. This led to the for- 
mulation of the doctrine that it is eternal (kadim), 
argued for by al-Ash‘ari (d. 323/935) (9-v.] and others. 
Although this became the standard Sunni view (see, 
e.g. the 4th/roth century Hanafi creed called by 
Wensinck Fikh Akbar IJ, art. 3), it has not been 
accepted by all. The Hanbali theologian Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1328) [g.v.], for instance, disavowed 
this view, arguing that the question of the eternity or 
temporality of the Kur?4n was not an issue before 
the time of Ibn Hanbal, and that in affirming the 
uncreatedness of the Kur’an the “pious ancestors”, 
including{ Ibn Hanbal, never meant to assert its 


eternity. It should also be noted that even the expres- 
sion ghayr makhiak does not occur in Muslim creeds 
until after the mikna (see, e.g. Wensinck, Muslim 
Creed, 103 f., 127, 189) and that the early discussions 
and creeds do not mention the Kur?anic expression 
“preserved tablet" (awh mahfiz) [see Lawn] in 
LXXXV, 22, and “mother of the Book” (umm al- 
kitab) in Ill, 7, which only later came to be inter- 
preted as referring to a heavenly archetype of the 
Kur’an in support of the doctrine of its eternity. 
See W. Madelung, The origins of the controversy 
concerning the creation of the Koran, in Orientalia 
Hispanica, Leiden 1974, i, 504-25; W. M. Watt, 
Early discussions about the Quran, in MW, xi (1950), 
27-40, 96-105; idem, Formative period, 178 f., 242-5, 
280-5, 293; J. Bouman, The doctrine of ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar on the Quran as the created word of Allah, in 
Verbum, the H. W. Obbink Festschrift, Utrecht 1964, 
67-86; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren des Islam, 
Munich 1962, 75-89. For an outline of the views of 
the various schools on the Kur’in as the haldm 
Allah, see KALAM. 

Parallel to the development of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the Kur’4n there also arose the dogma of 
its inimitability (i‘djdz) [9.v.]. From the beginning, 
the KXur?in had been seen as a “sign (dya) or 
“proof” (burhdn) of Muhammad's prophethood. This 
belief took a more precise form in the teaching that 
each prophet was given a verifying miracle (mu‘djiza), 
and that the Kur’in was Muhammad’s; the term 
idjds, it should be noted, still had not received its 
technical meaning as late as the time of Abmad b. 
Hanbal (see Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammad in 
Lehre und Glaube, Uppsala 1917, 101). Early discus- 
sion of the é‘djdz of the Kur’4n centred around the 
concept of tahaddi or “challenge’’, based largely on 
several verses of the Kur’an (II, 23, X, 38, XI, 13, 
XVI, 88, etc.). The failure of Mubammad's con- 
temporaries to take up the challenge to produce 
even one sara like those he recited was taken as 
proof that it was impossible. This argument was then 
supplemented by the concept of sarfa (lit. “turning 
away"’), meaning that God prevented the competent 
from taking up the challenge. In one of the earliest 
treatises devoted solely to idjdz, ‘Alt b. “Isa al- 
Rummant (d, 384/944) mentioned both of these 
arguments along with several others, involving the 
eloquence of the Kur4n, its prophecies of future 
events, its establishment of new literary forms and 
style that surpass al] others, etc. Hamd b. Muhammad 
al-KhattabI (d. 388/998) in his al-Baydn fi i“djds al- 
Kur’dn (see Bibl.) stressed the rhetorical eloquence of 
the Kur’in, and al-Bakillani (d. 403/ror3) in the 
most famous work on the subject (see Bibl.) rejected 
the sarfa argument and compiled what he regarded 
as empirical evidence of the Kur4n’s superior style. 
He also argued that since Muhammad was illiterate, 
he could not have read other scriptures or written 
down stories told by human informants, and thus 
Kur’inic reports of past events and prophecies of 
future events are further proof of the miracle of the 
Kur’an and its divine source. For summaries of the 
development of these views see Itkdn, ii, 116-25; 
Abdul Aleem, [azu7l-Qur’an, in IC, vii (1933), 64-82, 
215-33; J. Bouman, Le conflit autor du Coran et la 
solution d’al-Bagillani, Amsterdam 1959; H. Stieg- 
lecker, op. cit., 371-408; and art. 1%pyAz. The standard 
modern work on the subject is that of Mustafa Sadik 
al-Rafi (see Bibl.). 

The doctrines of the eternity and perfection or 
inimitability of the Kur?’4n contributed to its ex- 
tensive influence throughout Islamic life and culture. 
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It became the first “source” (asl) of Islamic law, the 
Shari‘a, which also came to be regarded as eternal 
(cf. the Torah in Jewish belief). [ts grammar became 
standard for later Arabic, which replaced other 
languages across the Near East and North Africa 
(among Christians and Jews as well as Muslims), and 
its script came to be adopted in Persian, Turkish, 
Urdu, and other languages. Verses of the Kur?in 
became the main subject of Islamic calligraphy and 
one of the main decorative motifs of Islamic religious 
art and architecture, as a substitute for statues and 
pictorial representation. At the same time, these two 
doctrines have been the strongest factor working 
against the acceptance of critical studies of the 
Kur’an within the modern Muslim community, In 
the early centuries, Muslim scholars studied the 
Kur’in as literature and as a historical source, 
analysing its grammar, style, poetic imagery, etc., 
and attempting to determine its chronology, develop- 
ment of ideas, and historical settings, But the wide- 
spread acceptance of belief in the eternity and i“djdz 
of the Kurdin has made modern Muslims loath to 
accept methods of historical and literary criticism 
that have proved so fruitful in the study of other 
scriptures. To a certain extent this is understandable 
to Christians, since the development of the doctrines 
of the eternity and i*djdz of the Kur?4n is parallel to 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the closest analogue in Christian belief to the role of 
the Kur’in in Muslim belief is not the Bible, but 
Christ. Thus the difficulty Muslims have in adopting 
a critical approach to the Kur*in is comparable to the 
difficulty many Christians have in accepting a critical 
view of the life of Jesus (e.g. regarding his virgin 
birth and resurrection). But this should not prevent 
critical analyses of the Kur?4n, which is after all still 
a literary work of supreme importance and an 
invaluable historical document. 

Bibliography: (besides works cited in full in 
the text and those in the list of standard abbrevia- 
tions): al-Mushaj al-sharif, or al-Kur?dn al-karim, 
Cairo 1344/1924, the “Egyptian standard edition” 
of the Kur’an; ‘Abd al-Baki, al-Mu‘djam al- 
mufahras li-alfaz al-Kurdn al-karim, Cairo 1364/ 
1945, new ed. 1388/1968, concordance to the 
Egyptian standard ed.; Corani textus arabicus and 
Concordantiae corani arabicae, ed. G. Flige!l, Leipzig 
1834 and 1842, often reprinted, e.g. Ridgewood, 
N.J., 1965. 

Commentaries in Arabic: ‘Abduh and Rida, 
Tafsir al-Kur?an al-hakim, 11 vols., Cairo 1325-53/ 
1907-34, reprinted as Tafsir al-mandr, 12 vols., 
Cairo 1367-75/1948-56; al-Alisi, Rah al-maint fi 
tafsir al-Kur’an al-‘azim, 9 vols., Balak 1301-10/ 
1883-92; al-Baydawi, Anwdr al-tanzil wa-asrdr al- 
ta@wil, 2 vols., ed. H. O. Fleischer, Leipzig 1846-8; 
Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Kur’an al-‘azim, 7 vols., 
Beirut 1386/1966; al-Kashani, al-Safi fi tafsir 
kalam Allah al-wafi, Tehran 1266/1850; al-Kummi, 
Tafsir al-Kummi, 2 vols., Nadjaf 1386-7/1967; al- 
Kurtubl, al-Djdmi‘ li-ahkdm al-Kurdn, 20 vols., 
Cairo 1352-69/1933-50; Sayyid Kutb, Fi sila! al- 
kurdn, 30 vols. in 7, Cairo 137?-9/195?-9; al- 
Maballi and al-Suydtl, Tafsir al-Djaldlayn, Cairo 
1390/1970; Mudjahid b. Diabr, Tafsir Mudjahid, 
Katar 1396/1976; Mukatil b. Sulayman, al-Ashbah 
wa 'I-nazair fi 'l-K ur?dn al-karim, Cairo 1395/1975; 
al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb al-mushtahir bi 'I-tafsir 
al-kabir, 8 vols., Cairo and Istanbul 1308/1891; 
al-Shawkinl, Fath al-kadir al-djami‘, 5 vols., Cairo 
1384-5/1964-5; Sufydn al-Thawrl, Tafsir al-Kur?dn 
al-karim, Rampur 1385/1965; al-Suydti, al-Durr 


al-manthir fi 'l-tafsir bi 'l-ma thir, 6 vols., Tehran 
1377/1957; al-Tabari, Djdmi* al-baydn fi tafsir al- 
Kur’dn, 30 vols., in ro, Cairo 1323-9/1900-11, 
Balak 1323/1905, also published as Djd@mi* al-baydn 
San tawil dydt al-Kur'dn, ed. Shakir and Shakir, 
rs vols, up to Sdra XVI, Cairo 1374-/1954-; al- 
Tasl, al-Tibydn fi tafsir al-Kur’dn, to vols., Nadjaf 
1377-82/1957-63; al-Zamakhshari, Tafsir al-kash- 
shaf ‘an hakd’ik ghawamid al-tansil, 4 vols., Cairo 
1373/1953-4, Beirut 1386/1966. Most of these works 
have appeared in other editions, and some (e.g. 
al-Baydawi and 7. al-Djalalayn) are available in 
several editions, For a more complete list, in- 
chiding other important early and modern fafsir 
works, see TAFsIR. 

Other works in Arabic: Abi ‘Ubayda, 
Madjdz al-Kurdn, Cairo 1373-82/1954-62; al- 
Bakillani, [“djaz al-Kur’dn, Cairo 1963, English tr. 
of the section on poetry by G. E, von Grunebaum, 
A tenth-century document of Arabic literary theory 
and criticism, Chicago 1950; al-Dani, K. al-Taysir 
fi ‘I-kir@Pat al-sabs, ed. O. Pretzl, Bibl. Isl., ii, 
Istanbul 1349/1930; idem, al-Mukni* fi ma‘rifat 
marstim masahif ahl al-amsdar, ed. Pretzl, Bibl. Isl., 
iii, Istanbul 1351/1932, also Damascus 1359/1940; 
al-Dhahabi, al-Tafsir wa 'l-mufassiriin, 3 vols., 
Cairo 1381/1961; al-Djassas, Ahkdm al-Kur’in, 
Istanbul 1335/1917; al-Farra?, Ma‘dni 'l-Kurdn, 
3 vols., Cairo 1374-95/1955-75; Hibat Allah, K. 
al-Nasikh wa 'l-mansiikh, Cairo 1380/1960 and 
many eds.; Ibn Abi Dawid, K. al-Masahif, ed. A. 
Jeffery, publ. in Materials; Ibn al-SArabi, Afkdm 
al-Kuran, 4 vols., Cairo 1377/1957; Ibn al-Djazari, 
al-Nashr fi 'l-kir@at al-Sashr, 2 vols., Cairo n.d.; 
Ibn Dijinni, al-Muhtasab fi tabyin wudjah al-kir@at 
wa 'l-idaih ‘anhd, 2 vols., Cairo 1386-9/1966-9; Ibn 
Hadjar, Fath al-bari, 13 vols., Cairo 1348/1939; [bn 
Khalawayh, Mukd&tasar fi shawddhdh al-kira’at, ed. 
G. Bergstrasser, Bibl. Isl, vi, Cairo 1934; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ta’wil mughhil al-Kur’dn, Cairo 1373/ 
1954; A. Jeffery (ed.), Mukaddimatan fi Sulim al- 
Kurdn (the intro, to the anonymous K, al- Madani 
fi nazm al-ma‘dni and the introd. to Ibn ‘Atiyya’s 
commentary, al-Djami* al-muharrar), Cairo 1373/ 
1954, 2nd ed. revised by ‘Abd Allah al-Sawl, Cairo 
1392/1972; al-Khattabl, al-Baydn fi idjds al- 
Kurdn, Aligarh 1372/1953; Mustafa Zayd, al- 
Naskh fi 'l-Kur’an al-karim, 2 vols., Cairo 1383/ 
1963; al-Nabbas, K. al-Ndsikh wa ‘l-mansikh, 
Cairo 1357/1938; al-Rafil, [Sdjdz al-Kur’dn wa 
'l-baléghat al-nabawiyya, 8th ed., Cairo 1384/1965; 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani, al-Mufradat fi ghartb al- 
Kur’dn, Cairo 1318/1900, several eds.; Labib al- 
Sa‘id, al-Djam* ail-sawti al-awwal li 'l-Kurdn al- 
karim aw al-mushaf al-muratial baw@‘ithuhu wa- 
mukhatfatatuh, Cairo 1387/1967, an abbreviated and 
revised Lnglish version: The recited Koran, 
Princeton: Darwin 1975; Subbi al-Salib, Mabahith 
fi ‘uliim al-Kurdn, 2nd ed., Damascus 1382/1962; 
al-Suydti, al-Ithan fi ‘ulam al-Kur’dn, here cited 
from the Halabi 3rd ed., 2 vols., Cairo 1370/1951, 
many eds, since Calcutta 1852-4; idem, Lubdb ai- 
nukil fi asbéb al-nuzil, 2nd ed., Cairo n.d; al- 
Wahidi, Asbab al-nusal, Cairo 1315/1897 (with Ibn 
Salima’s al-Nasikh wa 'l-mansiikk on the margin), 
also Cairo 1389/1969; al-Zadjdjadj, [‘vab al-Kur’an, 
3 vols., Cairo 1384/2965; al-Zandjani, Tarikk al- 
Kur’dn, 3rd ed., Beirut 1388/1969; al-Zarkashi, 
al-Burhan fi ‘ultim al-Kuran, 4 vols., Cairo 1376/ 
1957; al-Zurkani, Mandahil al-‘irfan fi Suliim al- 
Kur’dn, 2 vols., Cairo 1361/1942 and 1373/1954. 

General studies (in Western languages): N. 
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Abbott, The rise of the North Arabic script and its 
Kur’anic development, Chicago 1939; eadem, 
Studies in Arabic literary papyri. ti. Quranic 
commentary and tradition, Chicago 1967; M. Abul 
Qasem, The recitation and interpretation of the 
Quran: al-Ghazdli’s theory (with a tr. of Book VIII 
of the Iya), Kuala Lumpur 1979; M. Allard, Une 
méthode nouvelle pour l'étude du Coran, in Stud, Isl., 
xv (1961), 5-21; idem et alii, Analyse conceptuelle 
du Coran sur cartes perforées, 2 vols. and cards, 
The Hague 1963; J. M. S, Baljon, Modern Muslim 
Koran interpretation (1880-1960), Leiden 1961; E. 
Beck, Der ‘utmdnische Kodex in der Koranlesung 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts, in Orientalia, ns. xiv 
(1945), 355-73; idem, Studien sur Geschichte der 
kufischen Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahr- 
hunderten, in ibid., XVII (1948), 326-55, xix (1950), 
328-50, xx (1951), 376-28, xxii (1953), 59-78; idem, 
Die Zuverlassigheit der Uberlieferung von ausser 
Sutmdanischen Varianten bei al-Farra, in ibid., xxiii 
(1954), 412-35; idem, Die 6. Mas‘advarianten bei 
al-Farrd’, in ibid., xxv (1956), 353-83, xxviii (1959), 
186-205, 230-56; R. Bell, see Watt below for Bell- 
Watt; H. Birkeland, Old Muslim opposition against 
interpretation of the Koran, Oslo 1955; idem, The 
legend of the opening of Muhammad's breast, Oslo 
1955; idem, The Lord guideth: studies on primitive 
Islam, Oslo 1956; R. Blachtre, Introduction au 
Coran, Paris 1947, 1959, 1977; J. Burton, The 
collection of the Qurdn, Cambridge 1977; M. 
Chouémi, Le verbe dans le Coran, Paris 1966; K. 
Ciagg, The event of the Qur’dn, London 1971; idem, 
The mind of the Quran, London 1973; H. Gatje, 
Koran und Koran exegese, Ziirich 1971, English ed., 
The Quran and its exegesis, tr. and ed. A. T. Welch, 
London and Berkeley 1976; I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, 1952; H. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge sur Erkldrung 
des Koran, Leipzig 1886; idem, New researches into 
the composition and exegesis of the Qoran, London 
1902; J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names and 
derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii (1925), 145- 
227, repr. Hildesheim 1964; idem, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin 1926; J. J. G. Jansen, The 
interpretation of the Koran in modern Egypt, Leiden 
1974; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text 
of the Quran, Leiden 1937; idem, Index to Mate- 
rials, Leiden 1951; idem, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Quran, Baroda 1938; idem, The Qur?an as 
scripture, in MI, xl (1950), 41 ff., repr. New York 
1952; J. Jomier, Le commentaire coranique du 
Manar, Paris 1954; idem, Bible et Coran, Paris 
1959, English version, The Bible and the Koran, tr. 
Arbez, New York 1964; D. Masson, Le Coran et 
la révélation judéo-chrétienne, 2 vols., Paris 1958; 
eadem, Monothéisme coranique et monothéisme 
biblique, Paris 1976; J. E. Merrill, Dr. Bell’s critical 
analysis of the Quran, in MW, xxxvii (1947), 134- 
48; Y. Moubarac, Le Coran et la critique occidentale, 

Beirut 1972-3; Th, Néldeke, Orientalische Shiszen, 
1892, 21 ff.; idem, Neue Beitrdge sur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschafi, Strassburg 1910; P. Nwyia, 
Exégise coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970; 
R. Paret, Grensen der Koranforschung, Stuttgart 
1950; idem, Mohammed und der Koran, Stuttgart 
1957; idem, Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle, in Isl., 
xxxvii (1961), 26-42; idem, Der Koran: Kommentar 
und Konkordanz, Stuttgart 1971, 1977; idem, ed., 
Der Koran, Wege der Forschung, cccxxvi, Darm- 
stadt 1975; W. Rudolph, Die Abhdngigheit des 
Qorans von Judentum und Christentum, Stuttgart 
1922; T. Sabbagh, La méaphore dans le Coran, 


Paris 1943; M. S. Seale, Qur’dn and Bible, London 
1978; D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes musul- 
manes dans le Coran, Paris 1833, 1933; J. I. Smith, 
An historical and semantic study of the term “islam” 
as seen in @ sequence of Qur’in commentaries, 
Missoula, Montana 1975; H. Speyer, Die biblischen 
Exzdhiungen im Qoran, Grafenhainichen 1931, repr. 
Hildesheim 1961; J. Wansbrough, Arabic rhetoric 
and Qurinic exegesis, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 469- 
85; idem, Majds al-gur’dn: periphrastic exegesis, in 
BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 247-66; idem, Quranic 
Studies; sources and methods of scriptural inter- 
pretation, Oxford 1977; W. M. Watt, Early discus- 
sions about the Qur’dn, in MW, xi (1950), 27-49, 
96-105; idem, The dating of the Qur’an: a review of 
Richard Bell's theories, in JRAS (1957), 46-56; 
idem, Bell's introduction to the Quran: complesely 
revised and enlarged, Edinburgh 1970; M. Zwettler, 
The oral tradition of classical Arabic poetry, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 1978, 97-188. 

On the mysterious letters: P. J. E. Cachia, 
Baydawi on the fawatih, in JSS, xiii (1968), 218-31; 
al-Suyfti on the fawdtih (than, ii, 8-13), tr. M. S. 
Seale, in Qur’an and Bible, 38-46; H. Bauer, Uber 
die Anordnung der Suren und iiber die geheimnis- 
vollen Buchstaben im Qoran, in ZDMG, Ixxv (1921), 
t-20*; E. Goossens, Ursprung und Bedeutung der 
koranischen Siglen, in Isl., xiii (1923), 191-226°; 
A. Jeffery, The mystic letters of the Koran, in MW, 
xiv (1924), 247-60; A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur-an, 
Lahore 1934, Appendix I; ‘Alf Nasdh al-Tahir, 
Awé@ il al-suwar fi 'l-Kurdn al-karim, 2nd ed., 
‘Amm4n 1373/1954, also English version, Abbrevia- 
tions in the Holy Qur’an, in Islamic Review, xxxviii/ 
12 (Dec. 1950), 8-12; Muhammad ‘Ali, Abbrevia- 
tions in the Holy Qur’an: A new theory and its 
implications, in ibid., xxxviii/s (May 1950), 17-39; 
M. S. Seale, The mysterious letters in the Qur’dn, in, 
Aktien des XXIV Intern. Orient. Kongr., Miinchen 
1957°*, revised version in Qur’an and Bible, ch. 3; 
A. Jones, The mystical letters of the Qur’dn, in Stud. 
Tsl., xvi (1962), 5-11*; H. Amir Ali, The mysterious 
letters of the Qurdn, in IC, xxxvi (1962), ili-iv; 
J. A. Bellamy, The mysterious letters of the Koran: 
old abbreviations of the basmalah, in JAOS, xciii 
(1973), 267-85, Others are given in the text (4.d.) 
(* The articles by Bauer, Goossens, Seale, and 
Jones are reprinted in Paret, Koran (1975), 312-85.) 

Recent studies on Kur?’dnic topics: H. 
Ringgren, The conception of faith in the Koran, in 
Oriens, iv (1951), 1-20; idem, Die Gottesfurcht im 
Koran, in Orientalia Suecana, tii (1954), 118-34; 
T. O'Shaughnessy, The development of the meaning 
of spirit in the Koran, Rome 1953; idem, The seven 
names for hell in the Quran, in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 
444-69; idem, Muhammad's thoughts on death, 
Leiden 1969; idem, Creation from nothing and the 
teaching of the Qur’dn, in ZDMG, cxx (1970) 
274-80; idem, God's throne and the biblical symbolism 
of the Qur'an, in Numen, xx (1973), 202-21; Y. 
Moubarac, Les noms, titres et attributs de Dieu dans 
le Coran et leurs correspondants en épigraphie sud- 
sémitique, in Musdon, Ixviii (1955), 93-135, 325-68; 
idem, Abraham dans le Coran, Paris 1958; J. 
Jomier, Le nom divin ‘‘al-Rahman” dans le Coran, 
in Mélanges L. Massignon, ii, Damascus 1957, 361- 
8x; J. M.S. Baljon, The ‘Amr of God” in the Koran, 
in AO, xxiii (1958), 7-18; S. H. al-Shamma, The 
ethical system underlying the Qur’dn, Tiibingen 
1959; H. Michaud, Jésus selon le Coran, Lausanne 
1960; D. Rahbar, God of justice: a study in the 
ethical doctrine of the Quran, Leiden 1960; T. Izutsu, 
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God and man in the Koran, Tokyo 1964; idem, 
Ethico-religious concepts in the Qur’an, Montreal 
1966; D, Bakker, Man in the Qur?a4n, Amsterdam 
1965; E. G. Parrinder, Jesus in the Quran, London 
1965; J. Bowker, The problem of suffering in the 
Qur'an, in Relig. Stud., iv (1968), 183-202; K. 
Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, Leiden 1968; 
W. A. Bijlefeld, A prophet and more than a prophet? 
Some observations on the Quranic use of the terms 
“prophet” and “apostle, in MW, lix (1969), 1-28; 
H. Riisinen, Das koranische Jesusbild, Helsinki 
1971; idem, The idea of divine hardening (in the 
Bible and the Kur’in), Helsinki 1972; Soubhi el- 
Saleh, La vie future selon le Coran, Paris 1971; 
J. Bouman, Gott und Mensch im Koran, Darmstadt 
1977; F. M. Denny, The Qur?anic vocabulary of 
repentance, W. M. Watt, Conversion to Islam at the 
time of the Prophet, and A. T. Welch, Allah and 
other supernatural beings: the emergence of the 
Quranic doctrine of tawhid, in Studies in Quran and 
Tafsir, Dec, 1979 suppl. to the Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion, For studies on 
individual siras and verses, see Paret, Kommentar, 
ad locc.; and for the general topic of approaches to 
the Kur’an in Western scholarship, see MUSTASHRIK. 
(A. T. Wexcit) 


9. TRANSLATION OF THE KUR?AN 


a, The orthodox doctrine concerning trans- 
lation. In the time of Mubammad it is certain that 
nobody had considered the possibility that the 
Kur’an might be translated either as a whole or in 
part into a foreign language. It was revealed 
expressly as an “Arabic Kur’in"” (SGra XII, 2; 
XX, 113; XXXIX, 28; XLI, 3; XLU, 7; XLUI, 3), 
in “clear Arabic language" (XVI, 103; XXVI, 195; 
ef, XLVI, 12), that the Prophet through it might 
“‘warn the capital (i.e, Mecca) and the people in its 
surroundings" (VI, 92; XLII, 7). It was not origi- 
nally intended for non-Arabs, It was only as a result 
of the spread of the Arabic-Islamic conquests that 
the sphere of influence of the Kur’in was extended 
to territories outside the Arabic-speaking world. The 
Persians and other non-Arabs who embraced Islam 
were obliged, in the same way as their genuinely 
Arab fellow-believers, to recite in the ritual prayer 
the Fatiha and several other texts from the Kur?4n. 
The question thus arose whether they should be 
permitted to recite the texts in question in their 
native language instead of in Arabic. In so far as 
Muslims from the non-Arabic-speaking territories 
were interested in getting to know not only the texts 
used in the prayers, but also other parts of the 
Kur4n, or the whole of the Kur?an, there arose the 
further question whether this might be achieved 
with the help of a translation. 

The theologians and jurists who had to decide on 
this matter in general adopted a rigorous attitude. 
With regard to the recitation of the Fatiha in the 
ritual prayer, the Malikis, Shafi‘is and Hanbalis 
insisted that the text must be spoken in Arabic. In 
a case where the person praying could not recite 
the Fatiba in Arabic, he must substitute for it 
another passage from the Kur?an, or observe a 
silent pause, or repeat the name of God for the same 
length of time. On the other hand it is reported that 
Abi Hanifa had originally declared that the recital 
of the Fatiha in Persian was permitted without 
reservation; he later restricted this concession to 
those worshippers who were unable to speak Arabic. 
This then became the general rule for the Hanafi 
school. In similar circumstances other non-Arabic 


languages besides Persian might be employed. 

As for the production and use of translations of 
the whole of the Kur?4n, the attitude of the scholars 
was that a “translation” of the Kur*4n in the true 
sense of the word was not possible. They based their 
attitude mainly on the argument that the wording 
of the Kur’4n is a miracle (mu‘djiza) incapable of 
imitation by man, This characteristic would be 
invalidated in a translation into a foreign language, 
since this would be made by man. Furthermore, the 
scholars maintained that a translation of the 
Kur?4n which was both literal and at the same time 
true to the meaning was not possible. They conceded, 
however, that a so-called translation (/ardjama) in 
the sense of a commentary (tafsir) might be used, 
on the assumption that the text of the original was 
not superseded by this. Thus manuscripts of the 
Kur’an might be provided with an interlinear 
(quasi-)translation. In more recent times this was 
extended to the printing of the translation (as a 
commentary) beside the Arabic text. This is the 
practice which remains usual for translations made 
by Muslims. 

The question whether in the ritual prayer texts 
from the Kur’an may be recited in a non-Arabic 
language and whether the production and use of 
translations of the Kur?an should be permitted 
became once again acute when in Turkey in the 
nineteen-twenties the authorities proceeded to 
“nationalise” the ritual prayers and to publish 
Turkish translations of the Kur?4n not accompanied 
by the Arabic original. Authoritative theologians 
found themselves induced once again to explain and 
to justify the orthodox standpoint by reference to 
earlier authorities. 

The first statements were mainly of a polemical 
and negative nature. In the course of time, however, 
there prevailed a more eirenical judgement on the 
matter. Thus the Hanafi scholar of al-Azhar, 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi, in a thorough 
investigation first published in 1932, adopted the 
attitude that for a Muslim without a knowledge of 
Arabic the recital of the Kur?Anic texts prescribed 
for the prayer in an appropriate translation was 
absolutely obligatory (wadjib). The important thing 
in the prayer is the meaning of the text, not the 
character of the i‘djds. The true sense is, however, 
transmitted through a translation. Furthermore, it 
is not realistic to require the great mass of Muslims 
from the non-Arabic-speaking territories to learn 
Arabic on account of the Kur’an. It is much more 
desirable and indispensable (according to Mahmad 
Shaltat, even obligatory) for them to use translations, 
quite apart from their use in the prayer. The thesis 
that the Kur’an in translation ceases to be the 
Word of God (kaldm Allah) is, according to Maraghi, 
valid only with reservations. The translation does 
not simply represent human speech (haldm al-nds), 
for although it does not contain the Word of God 
literaily, yet its content consists of the meaning of 
God's Word. 

Bibliography: Shafi, al-Risdla fi usiil al-fikh 

(= Kitab al-Umm, i), Bilak 1321, 8 f.; SAbd al- 

Rahman, b, al-Kasim, al-Mudawwana al-hubra, 

Cairo 1324, i, 68-71; Sarakhsi, Kitab al-Mabsaf, i, 

Cairo 1324, 36f.; Ibn Kudama, al-Mughni, Cairo 

1367, i, 486 f.; Shatibi, al-Muwafakat, Cairo (1340), 

ii, 66-8; al-Fikh ‘ala 'l-madhdhib al-arba‘a*, i, 

Cairo 1931, 188; A, Querry, Droit musulman, 

Recueil de lois concernant les musulmans schyites, i, 

Paris 1871, 70, 73; Bukhari, Tawhid, 51; Ibn 

Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Fath al-bdri, Cairo 1319-29, 
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vi, 68, ix, 8; Ibn Kutayba, Ta*wil mushkil al- 

Kurdn, Cairo 1373, 151.; Zamakhshari, al- 

Kashshaf on Sira XLIV, 44; Suydti, Kitad al- 

Itkdn, Cairo 1317, i, 111; R. Brunschvig, Kemdi 

Pdshdzdde et le persan, in Mélanges Henri Massé, 

1963, 48-64, at 54-9. 

M. M. Moreno, E lecito ai Musulmani tradurre 
il Corano?, in OM, v (1925), 532-43; [Muhammad 
Shakir], On the translation of the Koran into 
foreign languages, in MW, xvi (1926), 161-5; 
Muhammad Rashid Rid4, Tafsir al-Mand4r, ix, 
Cairo 1347, 314-53; J. Jomier, Le commentaire 
coranique du Manér, Paris 1954, 338-47; W. G. 
Shellabear, Can a Moslem translate the Koran?, 
in MW, xxi (1931), 287-303; Muhammad al- 
Khidr Husayn, Nag! ma‘ani 'l-kur?’dn, in Nar al- 
Islam, ii (1350), 122-32; Mabmid Abd Dakika, 
Kalima fi tardjamat al-kur’dn al-karim, ibid, iii 
(1351), 29-35; Ibrahim al-Djibali, al-Kaldm fi 
tardiamat al-kur’an, ibid., iii (1351), 57°65; 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraght, Bahth fi tardjamat 
al-kur’dn al-karim wa-akkdmihd, in Madjallat al- 
Ashar, vii (1355), 77-112; Mabmfd §haltat, 
Tardjamat al-kurdn wa-nusis al-Sulamd fiha, 
thid., vii (1355), 123-34; A. L. Tibawi, Js the 
Qur’dn translatable?, in MW, \ii (1962), 4-16; 
J. J. G. Jansen, The interpretation of the Koran in 
modern Egypt, Leiden 1974, tof.  (R. Paret) 
b. Translations into specific languages. The 

Kur’4n has been translated into most of the languages 
of Asia and Europe, and into some African ones, A 
Persian translation is said to have been made during 
the time of the Orthodox Caliphs by Salman al-Farisi, 
a Companion of the Prophet; one into Berber in 
127/744-5; and a Sindhi one in 270/883-4; but none 
of these survives. 

Bibliography: Index translationum, passim; 
the catalogues of the British Library, India Office 
Library, Cambridge University Library and others; 
J. C. Lobherz, Dissertatio historico-philologico- 
theologica de Alcorani versionibus ..., Nuremberg 
1704; C. F. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, Halle 
1811; V. Chauvin, Brbliographie des ouvrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux arabes ... x. Le Coran ¢t la tradition, 
Liége and Leipzig 1910; M. Hamidullah, Quran in 
every language*, Hyderabad Deccan 1939 (contin: 
ued in Pensée chiite, iii-xii, 1960-2, revised ed. 
France-Islam, ii, 1967-); S. M. Zwemer, Transla- 
tions of the Koran, in MW, v (1915), 244-61; W. S. 
Woolworth, A bibliography of Koran texts and 
translations, in MW’, xvii (1927), 279-89. 

1. Persian and Turkish. One of the oldest 
surviving works in the Persian language is the 
translation of the large Arabic fafsir of Tabari 
(d. Baghdad 310/923), which was made for Abia Salih 
Mansir b. Nah, Samanid ruler of Transoxania and 
Khurasan (350-66/961-76). The precise date is not 
recorded, but the Persian preface explains how it 
came to be made, Abd Salih, after questioning his 
Sulama? about the legality of translation of the Holy 
Book into Persian, decreed that this should be done 
by learned men from the cities of this realm. Several 
MSS. are mentioned by Storey, the earliest, at 
Rampir, being dated ca. 600/1203-4. There is a 
Persian translation in Roman characters in the 
Vatican, 

Possibly not much Jater is the Persian text, trans- 
lation and commentary, copied (and perhaps com- 
posed) by one Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Fath in 628/1231, 
which is preserved at Cambridge and described by 
E. G. Browne. 

Storey lists 48 dated translations and commenta- 


ries, and in an appendix, 74 titled or quasi-titled 
commentaries, as well as a selection of 8 miscellaneous 
unidentified commentaries and specimens of the 
numerous anonymous translations to be found in 
Persian, Indian and other MS. collections, and some 
lithographs. 

The Bregel-Borshéevsky Russian translation of 
Storey (Persidskaya literatura, Moscow 1972) records 
earlier MSS. of the Tabari translation (Bursa 562/ 
1166-7 and end of 6th/12th century), as well as some 
250 other translations and commentaries. 

The Persian translation of Jabari’s commentary 
was the basis for the first Turkish version, which 
Togan regards as its contemporary, but which Inan 
places in the first half of the 5th/rrth century. 

There are said to be over 70 translations into 
Turkish made from at least the 4th/rzth century 
onwards, existing in many hundreds of MSS. in 
public and private collections, and these have 
frequently been printed. These are in various forms 
of the Turkic languages, Eastern and Western, and 
in the Uyghur and Arabic scripts and in Roman 
characters, with at least four transliterations into 
Modern Turkish of the Arabic text. 

Bibliography: E. G. Browne, Description of an 
old Persian commentary on the Kurdn, in JRAS 
(1894), 417-524; A. Bodroligeti, The Persian trans- 
lation of the Koran in Latin letters, in Acta Or. Hung, 
xiii (1961), 261-76; Zeki Velidi Togan, The earliest 
translation of the Quran into Turkish, in Islam 
Tethikleri Enst. Dergisi, iv (1964), 1-19; Abdiilkadir 
Inan, Kurdn-i Karim'in tiirkce terctimeleri tizerinde 
bir inceleme, Ankara 1961; J. K. Birge, Turkish 
translations of the Koran, in MW, xxviii (1938), 
394-9; J. Eckmann, Eastern Turkic translations of 
the Koran, in Studia Turcica, ed. L. Ligeti, 1971, 
149-59; idem, Middle Turkic glosses of the Rylands 
interlinear Koran translation, Budapest 1976; 
Yasaroglu, in M. Hamidullah, Kur’an-i Kertm 
tarihi ve tiirkge terciimeler bibliyografyast, Istanbul 
1965. 

2. Indo-Pakistani languages. Of the many 
Urdu versions, the earliest are said to have been 
made by Shah ‘Abd al-Kadir [g.v.] and Shah Rafi‘ 
al-Din, each of them an uncle of the celebrated 
preacher and scholar Muhammad Ism4‘il Shahid [see 
isMA‘IL SHAuID], The British Museum Hindustani 
catalogue lists innumerable examples, including 
versions made by Christians and printed in Roman 
characters, Details may also be found in the biblio- 
graphies of the Andjuman-i tarakki-yi Urdd Pakistan 
(i, Karachi 1961) and of ‘Abd al-Sattar Chaudhari 
(1974). 

In the other Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages, 
there are versions in Assamese, Bengali (innumerable; 
a 1908 version by Rev. Wm. Goldsack of 1908 is 
illustrated in MW, v (1915), 254-5), Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi (often combined 
with a Persian version and the Arabic text), Pashto, 
Sanskrit (Chauvin, x), Sindhi (surveyed by A. M. 
Schimmel in Oriens, xvi (1963), 224-43), Sinhalese; 
and in the Dravidian languages, Malayalam, Tamil 
and Telegu. 

3. South-East Asian. There are many trans- 
lations into Malay and Indonesian mentioned in the 
catalogues and bibliographies, and into other Indone- 
sian languages (Sundanese, Javanese, Macassarese 
and Buginese). A Burmese version with the Arabic 
text, by one Hadjdii Nar al-Din known as Hadjdji Li, 
published in 1938, may be found in the British 
Library (BM, Arab. cat., 2nd suppl.), while Tinker 
mentions that a project to translate the Kur°4n into 
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that language was initiated by U Nu while Prime 
Minister in 1955. Two translations into Thai (one 
with Arabic text) of 1968 and 1971 are in the Wason 
Library at Cornell University. 

Bibliography: Catalogus van de Bibl. v. het 
Kon, Inst, v. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk. and suppls.; 
Ockeloen, Catalogus van boeken en tijdschriften wit- 
gegeven in Ned. Oost-Indié, 1870 (-1953); H. Tinker, 
art. BURMA, 

4. Far Eastern (Chinese and Japanese). 
Several 19th and 2oth century works contain selec- 
tions in Chinese, sometimes with commentary. A MS. 
believed to date from about 1800 in the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London University, 
gives “pieces from the Koran and prayers transcribed 
from the Arabic original in Chinese sounds’. Trans- 
lation into Chinese was recommended by Sakuma, 
a Japanese businessman and convert to Islam who, in 
1925, founded the progressive but short-lived news- 
paper Mu kiang. Another source says that in that 
same year a complete translation was under consider- 
ation by the International Muslim Association. The 
British Museum has a Kwuo-yii ku-lan ching, with 
commentary translated from English versions by Shih 
Tzu-chou and others (Taipei 1958). 

Japanese versions by Toshihiko Izutsu and Tanaka 
Shiro were published in several editions in the nine- 
teen-fifties, sixties and seventies. 

Bibliography: Un commentaire chinois du 
Coran, in RMM, iv (1908), 540-7; 1. Mason, Notes 
on Chinese Mohammadan literature, in J. North 
China Branch RAS, Wi (1925), 172-215; R. A. 
Syrdal, Christ in the Chinese Koran, in MW, xxvii 
(1937), 72-83. 

5. Non-Islamic Near Eastern Languages. 
Three manuscripts of Hebrew translations exist (in 
Oxford, Cambridge and the Library of Congress), the 
first two made from the Italian of Arrivabene, the 
third from the Dutch of Glazemaker. All of these pre- 
date the translation of Hermann (Hayyim) Recken- 
dorf, Leipzig 1857, made direct from the Arabic. 
Two further translations have since appeared: by 
Joseph Joel Rivlin (Tel Aviv 1936-41, 1963*) and by 
Aharon Ben-Shemesh (Ramath Gan 1971). 

Quotations from the Kur?4n, in Syriac, appear in a 
polemical work against Jews, Nestorians and Muslims 
by the West Syrian writer Barsalibi (d. 1171), which 
exists in a manuscript now in the John Rylands 
University Library in Manchester, and in another in 
the Harvard University Semitic Museum. It is doubt- 
ful if a complete Syriac translation ever existed. 

In the Bhopal State Library is to be found a Kur-an 
in classical Armenian, translated from the Latin by 
Stephanos of Llov, a monk of Echmiadzin. This MS., 
in a “simply perfect calligraphy", lacks title-page 
and date but is thought to be of the first half of the 
17th century. A printed translation, with a life of 
Mubammad, by Leron Larénc‘, made from the French 
versions of Savary and Kasimirski, was published in 
Istanbul (pt. 3 in 1912). 

A Georgian version (Tiflis 1906) is in the Wardrop 
Collection in the Bodleian Library. 

Bibliography: M. M. Weinstein, A Hebrew 
Qur’dn manuscript, in Studies in bibliography and 
booklore (Cincinnati), x (1971-2), 19-43; A. Mingana, 
An ancient Syriac translation of the Kurdn, in Bull, 
John Rylands Libr., ix (1925), 188-235, and repr.; 
J. Rendel Harris, The new text of the Kur?dn, ibid., 
x (1926), 219-22; Mesrob J. Seth, A manuscript 
Koran in Classical Armenian, in JASB, N.S, xix 
(1929), 291-4. 

6. African languages. There are three trans- 


lations of the Kur?4n into Swahili: Chistian, Ahmadi 
and Sunni Shafi‘l. The earliest, made by Godfrey 
Dale, a missionary with the Universities Mission for 
Central Africa, was published by the S.P.C.K. in 
London in 1923. It contains over 700 maelozo (ex- 
planatory comments or notes) by Dale or his col- 
league, G. W. Broomfield. 

The Abmadi version (Nairobi 1953, 1971") was 
made by Shaykh Mubarak Ahmadi, chief missionary 
of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in East Africa, 
while the Sunni Shafi version, by Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
Salih al-Farsi, was published in fascicules between 
1956 and 1962 at Zanzibar, in a one-volume edition in 
Bangalore (1949), and by the Islamic Foundation at 
Nairobi in 1956. 

Other African-language versions exist in Yoruba 
{Rev. M. S. Cole, Lagos 1924), Ganda (Uganda 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission, 1965) and Amharic 
(Artistic Press, Addis Ababa, 1961). Possible versions 
in Berber are discussed by Henri Basset, see Bibi. 

Bibliography: H. Basset, Essai sur la littéra- 

ture des Berbéres, Algiers 1920, 63-4; G. Dale, A 

Swahili translation of the Koran, in MW, xiv (1924), 

5-9; V. Monteil, Un Coran ahmadi en Swahili, in 

Bull, IFAN, xxix, B (1967), 479-95; J. D. Holway, 

The Quran in Swahili; three translations, in MW, 

Ixi (1971), 102-10. 

7. European languages. The Latin paraphrase 
made by Robert of Ketton at the behest of Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, and completed in 1143, 
exists in the autograph of the translator in the Biblio- 
théque de |’Arseual in Paris. Robert is said to have 
been “always liable to heighten or exaggerate a 
harmless text to give it a nasty or licentious sting, or 
to prefer an improbable but unpleasant interpretation 
of the meaning to a likely but normal and decent one” 
(N. Daniel, Jslam and the West, the making of an 
image, Edinburgh 1960, see Index, s.v. Ketton). The 
work of Robert formed the basis for several mediaeval 
versions, but was apparently unknown to another 
early translator, Mare of Toledo. It was recopied in 
the 17th century by Dominicus Germanus, whose 
work exists in Montpelier, the Escurial and elsewhere, 
and was published in the Cluniac corpus, together 
with various other works of Christian propaganda, by 
Theodor Bibliander (Buchmann) in three editions at 
Basel in 1543, and one at Ziirich in 1550 containing 
a preface by Martin Luther, 

The first translation in a modern European lan- 
guage was the Italian version of Andrea Arrivabene, 
published in 1547. Though its author claims that it is 
made directly from the Arabic, it is clearly a trans- 
lation or paraphrase of Robert of Ketton’s text as 
published by Bibliander. Arrivabene’s version was 
used for the first German translation made by 
Solomon Schweigger, preacher at the Frauenkirche 
in Niirnberg, which in turn formed the basis of the 
first Dutch translation, made anonymously and 
issued in 1641. 

The first French version by André du Ryer, “Sieur 
de la Garde Malezais”, came out in a great many 
editions between 1647 and 1775. All editions contain 
a “summary of the religion of the Turks" and other 
documents, This gave rise to the first Koran in 
English by Alexander Ross, and also fathered versions 
in Dutch (by Glazemaker), German (Lange) and 
Russian (Postnikov and Veryovkin). 

The second Latin version was made directly from 
the Arabic text by Ludovico Marraci (or Marracci), 
published first in 1698 and secondly, with additions 
and annotations, by Reineccius in 1721. It was 
translated into German by Nerreter. 
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The 18th century brought translations made 
directly from an Arabic original by Sale into English 
(first published in 1734), Savary (French, 1751) and 
Boysen (German, 1773). Sale’s version was in vogue 
in the English-speaking world for nearly two cen- 
turies: his renowned preliminary discourse, based, 
according to Nallino, on Marracei and Edward 
Pococke senior, was translated into several European 
languages. It was even translated into Arabic by 
Protestant missionaries in Egypt. 

Savary’s version was, according to Chauvin, 
evidently made from the Latin of Marracci: it bears 
the distinction of having been published in Mecca in 
A.H. 1165 (or so the title-page of one edition states!). 
Kasimirski, whose translation has also had a long run, 
and indeed like that of Savary, is stil] being repub- 
lished in our own time, was requested by Pauthier to 
revise Savary. He preferred, however, to make a new 
translation directly from the Arabic while consulting 
the works of Marracci and Sale. 

Throughout the 19th century, the translations were 
normally made without remove from the Arabic. In 
the 2oth century, the first English versions made by 
Muslims appear, and the Abmadiyya movement 
began to issue the Kuran text with translations into 
European and even African languages. In recent 
times translations have been made by many of the 
most prominent Arabists and Islamic scholars into 
all the main languages of Europe, undeterred by the 
dictum of A. Fischer that only second or third-grade 
scholars dared to undertake this task. 

Conspectus of European Language Versions: 
Afrikaans. Anon. 1950. M. A. Baker, 1961. 
Bulgarian. Lica, 1902-5. Tomov and Skulov, ca. 
1930. (MW, xxiii [1933], 189-90.) 

Czech. Vesely, 1913-25. Nykl, 1934. Hrbek, 1972. 
(A, Schimmel, Die neue tschechische K oraniibersetzung, 
in WO vii [1973-4], 154-62.) 

Danish. Madsen, 1967. Selections in chronological 
order, Buhl, 1921, 19547. 

Dutch. Anon., 1641. Glazemaker, 1658, 1696, 1698, 
1707, 1721, 1734. Tollens, 1859. Keyzer, 1860, 1879, 
Bashir al-Din Ahmad (Ahmadiyya), 1953. Kramers, 
1956, 1965, 1969. 

English. Versions by Christians; Ross, 1649, 
1688, 1719, 1806. Sale, 1734-1892; American versions 
1833-1923. Rodwell, 1861, 1876, 1909 (often reprinted 
to 1963). Palmer, 1880, 1900 (often reprinted to 1965). 
Beil, 1937-9. Arberry, 1955 (repr. 1963, 1964, 1969, 
1971). Many versions by orthodox Muslims 
including Pickthall, 1930 etc., bilingual eds. 1938, 
1976. A. Yusuf Ali, 1934, etc.; Dawood, 1956 etc. and 
by the Ahmadiyya. 

Finnish. Ahsen Bore, 1942. Aro, 1957. 

French. Du Ryer, many editions, 1647-1775. Savary, 
1751-1960. Kasimirski 1840-1970. Fatma-Zaida, 1861. 
Montet, 1929. Laiméche, 1931. Pesle and Tidjani, 1936. 
Blachére, 1949-50, 1957, 1966. Rajabalee (Mauritius) 
1949-. Mercier, 1956. Ghedira, 1957. Hamidullah, 
1959, 1966. Masson, 1967, Si Boubakeur Hamza, 
1972. 

German, Schweigger, 1616, 1623, 1659. Lange, 1688. 
Nerreter 1703. Arnold, 1746. Megerlin, 1772. Boysen, 
1773, 1775. Wahl, 1828, Ullmann, 1840-1959 (10 
editions). Grigull, r901, n.d. Henning, t901, 1960, 
1968. Goldschmidt, 1916, Aubier, 1957. Sadr-ud-Din, 
1939. Ahmadiyya versions, 1954, 1959. Paret, 1966, 
1977, paperback ed. 1979, second ed. 1980, 

Greek. Pentake, 1878, 1886, etc. Zographou- 
Meraniou, 1959. 

Hungarian. Szdmajer, 1831 (MW [1927)). Szokolay, 
1854. 


Italian. Arrivabene, 1547, 1548, 1912. Calza, 1847. 
Anon., 1882, 1912, 1913. Fracassi, 1914, Bonelli, 1929, 
1940 (repr, 1948, 1956), Bausani, 1955, 1961. Moreno, 
1967, 1969. Violante, n.d. 

Latin. Robert of Ketton, 1543, 1550. Marracci, 1698, 
1721. 

Polish, Sobolewski, ? 1828. Buczacki, 1858. 
Portuguese. Anon., 1882. Castro, 1964. 
Rumanian, Isopescul, 1912. 

Russian. Postnikov, 1716. Veryovkin, 1790. Kolma- 
kov, 1792. Nikolaev, 1864-1901 (5 editions), Bogus- 
lavski, 1871 (MS. only, Bull. N.Y. Publ. Library, xli, 
tor). Sablukov, 1877-9, 1894-8, 1907. Krimskiy, 
1902, 1905, 1916? Krackovskiy, 1963. 
Serbo-Croat. Ljubibrati¢, 1895. PandZa and 
Causevié, 1936, 1936, 1969. Karabeg, 1937. (A. 
Popovic, Sur une nouvelle traduction du Coran en 
serbe-croate, in Arabica, xx (1973), 82-4). 

Spanish. Gerber de Robles, 1844. Ortiz de la Puebla, 
1872, Murguiondo, 1875. Anon., 1931, Bergua, 1931 
(9 editions to 1970). Cansinos Assens, 1951 (5 editions 
to 1963). Vernet Ginés, 1953, 1963. Anon., 1960. 
Cardona Castro, 1965. Anon., 1965. Hertiandez Cat4, 
n.d. Garcia Bravo, n.d, Anon., n.d, 
Swedish. Crusenstolpe, 1543. Tornberg, 
Zettersteén, 1917, Ohimarks, 1961. 

There also exist partial translations in Albanian 
and Norwegian, and the MS. of a Ukranian version by 
Volodymyr Lezevyc (Hamidullah, Le Coran?, 1966, 
p. Ixv). 

Bibliography: J. Kritzeck, Robert of Ketton's 
translation of the Qur’an, in IQ, ii (1955), 309-12; 
M. Th. d'Alverny, Deux traductions latines du Coran 
au Moyen Age, in Archives hist. doctr. litt. Moyen 
Age, xxii-xxiv (1947-8), 69-131; W. K[6hler], Zu 
Biblianders Koran-Ausgabe, in Zwingliana, iii 
(1913-20), 349-50; M. Th. d'Alverny, G. Vajda, 
Marc de Toléde, traducteur d'lbn Tumart, in And. 
Xvi (1951), 99-140, 259-307, xvii (1952), 1-56, esp. 
xvi, 260-8: C, de Frede, La prima tradusione 
italiana del Corano..., Naples 1967; Denison 
Ross, Ludovico Marraci, in BSOS, ii (1921-3), 117- 
23; C. Nallino, Le fonti arabe manoscritte dell’ opera 
di Ludovico Marracci sul Corano, in Rend. Accad. 
Lincei, Cl, Sci, mor, stor. filol., ser. 6, vii (1931), 
303-49; A, Bausani, On some recent translations of 
the Qur’dn, in Numen, iv (1957), 75-81; W. A. 
Bijlefeld, Some recent contributions to Quranic 
studies, in MW, Ixiv (1974), 79-102, 172-9, 259-74; 
A. Fischer, Der Wert der vorhandenen Koran- 
Ubersetzungen und Sure 111, Leipzig 1937; M. 
Hamidullah, Le Coran, traduction intégrale, avec une 
bibliographie de toutes les traductions ., . en langues 
européennes, Paris 1966°; J. Vernet, Traducciones 
moriscas de E| Coran, in Der Orient in der Forschung, 
Festschrift fiir Otto Spies, Wiesbaden 1967, 686-705; 
J. D. Pearson, Bibliography of translations of the 
Koran into European languages, in Cambridge 
history of Arabic literature (forthcoming). 

(J. D. Pearson) 

at-KORANI, IsrAuIau 3. At-SHAHRAZORI AL- 
Hasan SHAHRANI, AL-MADANI (1023-1101/1615-90), 
scholar and mystic, born in Shahrazir in the 
mountains of Kurdistan on the frontiers of Persia. 
He studied first in Turkey, then in Persia, ‘Irak, 
Syria and Egypt before settling in Medina. In one of 
his works, Masdlik al-abrar ila hadith al-nabi al- 
mukhtdr (Ms. Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, Tal‘at ff. 55~6), 
he refers to a period of 3 months at the Azhar in 
1061/1650, where he studied with Shaykh Nir al- 
Din ‘Ali b. ‘Ali al-Shabramallis!, Imam of the Azhar 
until 1087/1677, the whole Taysir fi 'I-Rira?at al-sab‘ 


1874. 
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attributed to al-Kurtubi, and with Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ShibAdha al-Yamani the Tayyibat al-nashr 
fi ‘I-kird?dt al-‘ashr of al-Djazari up to Sira IV, 42, 
fa-kayfa idhd djPnd min kulli ummatin bi-shahidin, 
after which he travelled to Baghdad where he spent a 
year and a half. He was a member of several furuk, 
the most important among them being the Naksh- 
bandiyya. In Medina, he was a student of al-Kush- 
Ashi and succeeded him as head of his farika on the 
former's death in 1071/1661. 

He was a prolific author in various of the Islamic 
disciplines, and wrote on fikh, ftawhid and tasatwouf. 
He was one of the last great exponents of the school 
of Ibn ‘Arabi, and is of particular interest because of 
his use of the techniques of scholastic theology in his 
Ithaf al-dhaki bi-sharh al-tuhfa al-mursala tla 'I-nabi 
(edition in preparation) in order to explain and defend 
the monistic tradition of Ibn ‘Arabi. Yet despite his 
commitment to the Ibn ‘Arabi tradition, he was by 
nature a conciliator, arguing that it was preferable to 
reconcile two opposing points of view than to choose 
one of them or the other. This did not save him from 
condemnation by the followers of al-Sanis! in Fas for 
his Kadariyya learnings on the question of kash, and 
for Mu‘tazill influence in his views on the material 
character of non-being as well as for his views on the 
faith of Pharaoh, and his assertion of the historicity of 
and explanation of the so-called “Satanic verses” 
allegedly interpolated into Kur’An, LIII, 21. 

Other Moroccans, however, thought highly of him 
and of his humility and learning. He was esteemed by 
foreign students in the Hidjiéz and was well-known 
among Indian scholars, He had an important in- 
fluence on the development of Islam in the region 
now known as Indonesia because of his special 
relationship with the Achehnese ‘Abd al-Ra?Af of 
Singkel [q.v.] and with succeeding generations of Javan 
students referred to in the Fawdid al-irtihdl wa- 
nat@idj al-safar of Mustafa al-Hamwi (Ms. Dar al- 
Kutub, Ta@rikh 1093, ff. 166-7). His association with 
‘Abd al-Ra*df was particularly close. They were 
friends in Medina, they corresponded across the 
Indian Ocean for thirty years after ‘Abd al-Ra?’if 
returned to Acheh in 1071/1661, and ‘Abd al- 
Ra’if made renderings of some of his works in 
Malay, 

The number of works attributed to him ranges 
from forty-two (Brockelmann, s.v.) to over a hundred, 
only two of which have been published, sc. al- 
Lum‘a al-saniya and al-Amam Ii-ikd; al-himam 
(see Bibl.). The former is a briet treatise on the 
“Satanic verses”, for which some of the Moroccans 
condemned him; the latter is a most interesting and 
important work, setting out in detail his intellectual 
credentials as a teacher. 

Bibliography: Reference works: Brockel- 
mann, 1%, 514-15; al-Ifrani al-Marrakushi, 
Tabakdai al-sulaha’, lith. [Fas}, n.d., 210-11; Ibn 
al-Jayyib, Naghr al-mathdni, Fas 1310/1892, ii, 
130-7; Mubammad Khalil al-Murddi, Silk al-durar 
fi a‘yan al-karn al-thani ‘ashar, Balak 1301/1883, 
i, f. 5; Muhammad Siddik Khan al-Husayni, 
Abdjad al-‘ulam, n.p. [India] 1296, 846. Published 
texts: Ibrahim al-KGrani, al-Amam li-ikdz al- 
himam, Uaydarabid 1328; A. Guillaume, al- 
Lum‘at al-saniya fi tahgiq al-ilgd? fi 'l-umniya by 
Ibrahim al-Kirani, in BSOAS, x (1957), 291-303; 
General: P .Voorhoeve, Bayan Tadjalli, in Tijd- 
schrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
(Jakarta), Ixxxv/1 (1952), 87-117; A. H. Johns, 
Islam in Southeast Asia: problems of perspective, in 
C. D. Cowan and O, W. Wolters (eds.), Southeast 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Asian history and historiography, Ithaca 1976, 

304-20. (A. H. Jonns) 

KURANI, Gurantf, SHAMS aL-Din [see cuRAnt]. 

KURAYBIYYA or, more commonly, Karistyya 
is the name of a subsect of the Kaysaniyya 
(¢.v.] derived from its otherwise unknown leader Abi, 
more rarely Ibn Karib (or Kurayb, Karnab) al- 
Darir. 


The heresiographical sources are agreed that Aba 
Karib denied the death of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiy- 
ya, the Imam and Mahdi of the Kaysaniyya. It is 
thus evident that he was active immediately after 
the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in 81/700 and prob- 
ably played a major réle in promoting Messianic 
ideas about him among the Kaysaniyya. The sources 
disagree, however, in regard to other points of his 
teaching. The Mu‘tazili and Sunni sources attribute 
to him the belief that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was alive hidden in the mountains of Radw4 near 
Medina, guarded by a lion on his right and a leopard 
on his left and provided with food in the morning and 
the evening, until the time of his reappearance. Some 
of Abi Karib’s followers held that Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
was punished by God with confinement in the 
Djabal Radwa because of his voluntary submission 
to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. In the account of these 
sources, Abii Karib appears as the founder of what 
became the mainstream of the Kaysaniyya expecting 
the return of Muhammad b, al-Hanafiyya, and whose 
views were later expressed in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
{q-v.] and al-Sayyid al-Himyari (g.v.]. 

According to the Shi‘i sources, on the other hand, 
Abii Karib and his followers asserted that the place 
where Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was concealed 
could not be known and they were distinct from those 
who believed that he was hiding in the mountains 
of Radwa. They maintained that ‘Ali had named him 
the Mahdi, Aba Hatim al-Razi adds to this that 
Abii Karib considered Ibn al-Hanafiyya the imme- 
diate successor of ‘Ali in the imamate and opposed 
those who upheld the im4mate of al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn before him. This view was in conflict with the 
position of the majority of the Kaysaniyya, expressed 
in verses by Kuthayyir, that the three sons of ‘Ali 
were consecutively Jmmdms and al-Makdisi, repre- 
senting the Mu‘tazili account, expressly states that 
Aba Karib (Ibn Karnab) considered al-Hasan as the 
Imam after ‘Ali. According to al-Nawbakhti, the 
extremist Shi? Hamza b. ‘Um4ra al-Barbari of 
Medina was originally a follower of Abi (Ibn) Karib, 
and among Hamza's early supporters in Kifa were 
Bayan b. Sam‘An [g.v.] and $id al-Nahdi. The 
Karibiyya and all its extremist offshoots claimed 
that they would return to life at the time of the 
reappearance of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya. Ac- 
cording to the account of the Mu‘tazifl Abu "l-Kasim 
al-Balkht, on the other hand, the doctrine of return 
(radj‘a) was first taught by Hayy4an al-Sarradj who, 
in contrast to Abii Karib, believed that Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya had died and would return to life. 
While there is no external evidence supporting 
either of the two groups of sources, the ShiI sources, 
providing more specific details, appear to be generally 
better informed. 

Bibliography: al-Nawbakhtl, Firak al-shi‘a, 
ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 25 f.; Sa‘d b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kumml, al-Makalat wa '!-firak, ed. Mub. 
Dijawad Mashkir, Tehran 1963, 27, 34; al-Ash‘arl, 
Makdélat al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1929-33, 19; Aba: Hatim al-Razi, al-Zina, ms.; al- 
Kadi al-Nu‘man, al-Urdjiza al-mukhtara, ed. 
I. K. Poonawala, Montreal 1970, 227-9; al-Makdist, 
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al-Bad? wa ’l-tarikh, ed. Cl. Huart, Paris 1899- 
1916, v, 128; ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Fark, 
27 £.; idem, al-Milal wa 'I-nihal, ed. A. N, Nader, 
Beirut 1970, 50f.; Nashw4an al-Himyarl, al-Har 
al-Sin, Cairo 1367/1948, 157-9; Fakhr al-Din al- 
Riazi, [tikadat firak al-muslimin wa 'l-mushrikin, 
ed. ‘All Sami al-Nashshar, Cairo 1357/1938, 62; 
W. Montgomery Watt, The formative period of 
Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 47-9; Wadad al- 
Kadi, al-Kaysdniyya fi 'l-ta?rikh wa ‘l-adab, 
Beirut 1974, 172 f. (W. Mapetunc) 
KURAYSH, the tribe inhabiting Mecca in 
the time of Muhammad and to which he belonged; 
the name, which may be a nickname, is mostly (e.g. 
Ibn Higham, 61) said to come from fakarrush, ‘‘a 
coming together, association”; but it is also possible 
(cf. Tabari, i, 1104) that it is the diminutive of 
kirsh, “‘shark’’, and it could then be a totemic name 
like Kalb, etc. (A man called Kuraysh, other than 
Fihr, is mentioned in Nasab Kuraysh, 12.7-9.) The 
tribe is taken to consist of the descendants of Fihr, 
and he himself is sometimes spoken of as Kuraysh; 
but the name is mostly used only of the tribe, which 
is reckoned among the “northern Arabs”’ (cf. ‘ADNAN 
and Au-SARAB, DJAZIRAT, vi, p. 544b). The ancestry 
of Fihr is given as: b. Malik b, al-Nadr b. Kinana b. 
Khuzayma b, Mudrika b, Ilyas b. Mudar b. Nizar b. 
Ma‘add b, ‘Adnan. The following table shows the 
main subdivisions of Kuraysh (for a fuller version, 
cf. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 7); an asterisk indi- 
eates those commonly spoken of as ‘“‘clans” in 
Muhammad’s time. 


nected with it remained in the hands of the tribe of 
Khuza‘a. There was probably little, if any, permanent 
settlement at Mecca at this period. The descendants 
of Fihr lived in scattered groups among their relatives 
of Kinana. A change came about through Kusayy 
(g.v.], in the sixth generation from Fihr. He collected 
together the scattered groups of his kinsmen of 
Kuraysh (and this may be the occasion of their 
receiving the name), and, with help from certain men 
of Kinana and Kuda‘a (normally resident in Syria), 
he wrested the possession of the sanctuary from 
Khuza‘a and became virtual ruler of Mecca, He is 
also said to have assigned quarters of Mecca to the 
various groups of Kuraysh; those in the area round 
the Ka‘ba were known as the Kuraysh of the Bitah, 
and included all the descendants of Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy, 
and perhaps some others, while those on the outskirts 
were the Kuraysh of al-Zawahir. In so far as this 
assignment of quarters implied permanent settle- 
ment, it must have been made possible by the 
development of trade, Certainly by 600 A.D, the 
leading men of Kuraysh were prosperous merchants 
who had obtained something like a monopoly of the 
trade between the Indian Ocean and East Africa on 
the one hand and the Mediterranean on the other. 
They organised caravans which went to the Yaman 
in winter and to Gaza and Damascus in summer, and 
they were involved in mining and other activities 
along these routes, Victory in the war of the Fidjar 
(q-v.] against Hawazin and Thakif brought the routes 
of the Nadjd under Kuraysh. In particular, they 
gained control of the trade of the town of al-Ta?if, 


Fihr 
Mubarib al-Harith* Ghalib 
Luayy al-Adram 
‘Amir* Ka‘b 
Mu’ays His! Nizar SAdt* Husays Murra 
| 
‘Amr Taym* Yakaza Kilab 
Sahm* Djumah* Makhziim* 
Zuhra* Kusayy 
‘Abd (Kusayy) “Abd al-Dar* *Abd Manaf SAbd al-“Uzza 
‘Abd Shams* Nawfal* Hashim* al-Muttalib* Asad* 
Umayya Rabi‘a 


which for a time had been a rival. Since al-Ta?if 
{q-v.] was much higher and cooler than Mecca, many 
Kuraysh acquired estates there. They had also 
stations in other parts of Arabia. The Kuraysh 


Fihr is said to have been the leader of men of 
Kinana, Khuzayma and other tribes in fighting to 
defend the Ka‘ba against an attack by Yamani 
tribes, but the sanctuary and various privileges con- 
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became renowned for their hilm [q.v.] “steadiness” 
or “absence of hotheadedness”, and in practice this 
meant that they placed business interests first and 
maintained a measure of unity despite their rivalries. 

On the death of Kusayy (probably in the first half 
of the 6th century A.D.), his powers and rights passed 
to ‘Abd al-Dar, but after a time he was challenged by 
‘Abd Manaf, and this led to a division of Kuraysh 
into two rival groups. ‘Abd al-Dar was supported by 
Makhziim, Sahm, Djumah and ‘Adi, and these were 
known as the Ahlaf or Confederates. The opposing 
party, known as the Mutayyabin, the Perfumed, 
consisted of ‘Abd Manaf, Asad, Zuhra, Taym and 
al-Harith b. Fihr. It is impossible to know how long 
these groups remained effective. There is a reference 
to Mutayyabin in a letter from Muhammad to some 
men of Khuz4‘a written in 8 A.H. (al-Wakidi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, ii, 750). Long before this, however, 
about 605 A.D. (Munammak, 46), the Mutayyabin 
had been replaced by a new confederacy, the Hilf al- 
Fudd! [g.v.) (exact meaning uncertain), which 
consisted of Hashim, al-Muttalib, Asad, Zuhra, Taym 
and perhaps al-Hirith b. Fihr. The essential change 
here is that ‘Abd Manaf has split into four parts, of 
whom two, Hashim and al-Muttalib, have remained 
with their former allies, while the other two, ‘Abd 
Shams and Nawfal, have abandoned them, This may 
mean that ‘Abd Shams and Nawfal had become 
strong through commercial succes. It is clear that 
*Abd Shams, though not fully identified with the 
Ablaf, had developed close business relations with 
them. In all the stories of the pre-Islamic period 
there is admittedly a legendary element, but the 
main outline of events appears to be roughly correct, 
even if most of the dating is uncertain. 

A man did not cease to belong to his clan when he 
became a Muslim, and in many of the events of 
Mubammad’s career, and of the period up to 132/ 
750, the influence of old rivalries or alliances can be 
seen. As late as the reign of Mu‘awiya I, an appeal 
against injustice was made by al-Husayn b. ‘AII (of 
Hashim) to the Hilf al-Fudidl, and was given a 
whole-hearted response from men of Taym, Zuhra 
and Asad (Ibn Hisham, 86f.). The leaders of the 
revolt defeated at the Battle of the Camel in 656 were 
from Taym and Asad. Of course, there were changes 
in the relative power and wealth of the clans. The 
clan of ‘Abd Shams rose to pre-eminence through the 
Umayyad dynasty, since Umayya was a son of 
‘Abd Shams; and the early Shi‘is and then the 
‘Abbasids represented their old rivals, Hashim. 
Under the first four caliphs and the Umayyads, men 
of Kuraysh played a very important role in the 
organisation and administration of the empire, and 
without their skills in these fields the empire would 
probably not have endured. 

On the death of Muhammad, the Ansar wanted 
one of them to be head of the community of Muslims, 
but they were persuaded by ‘Umar to accept Abi 
Bakr as Khalifa, on the grounds that only a Kurashi 
could hold together the federation. There are indica- 
tions that the Ansar continued to feel strongly about 
this point for some decades (cf. Watt in MW, xlii 
(1952), 161, 164). A hadith came to be generally ac- 
cepted, however, that “the imdms are from Kuraysh” 
{e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iii, 129, 183; iv, 421; cf. 
T, W. Arnold, The caliphate, Oxford 1924, 47). The 
Quranic verse IX, 100/101 was also quoted in sup- 
port. When the Sunni theory of the caliphate was 
formulated, it was generally insisted that the caliph 
or imam should be from Kuraysh (e.g. Ibn Abi Ya‘la, 
Tabakat al-Handbila, Cairo 1952, i, 26, 34; ii, 21; al- 


Miward!l, Akkdm, 5; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, i, 
350-4; Eng. tr., i, 396-401). A few scholars, however 
(e.g. Dirar b. ‘Amr), held otherwise, and most of the 
Khawaridj considered that a pious and upright man 
of any origin could be imdm (al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, 
461 f.; al-Baghdadi, Usal al-din, Istanbul 1928, 
275-7; rtc.). This matter caused a little difficulty in 
more recent times when the caliphate was claimed by 
Mughal emperors and Ottoman sultans, but most 
‘ulama? found a way of circumventing the difficulty 
(Arnold, Caliphate, 162, 175), 

The geographer al-Hamdani (d. 334/945) mentions 
small groups of Kuraysh in various parts of Arabia, 
possibly remnants of trading stations (ed. D. H. 
Miiller, 119, 122, 165, 194, 258); while al-Ya‘kabi 
(d, 284/897) reports a group of Kuraysh near Sayda? 
in the Lebanon (Bulddn, Leiden 1892, 327). At the 
present day there are many Kuraysh living as 
Bedouin in the neighbourhood of Mecca, while in 
Mecca itself the key of the Ka‘ba is held by a clan of 
Kuraysh called Shayba. 

The nisba is Kurashl, but this was not much used 
in the heartlands of the caliphate in the early cen- 
turies; if any nisba was used it was mostly that from 
a clan. After a time, some men seem to have prided 
themselves in descent from Kuraysh. The following 
are some examples: one in ‘Irak, 7/13th century; six 
in Egypt and Syria, 8/r4th, o/15th, 11/17th, 12/r8th 
centuries; two in North Africa, 7/13th and 9/rsth 
centuries (GAL, ii, 110, 111, 112, 449; GAL §, i, 298 
foot, 537, No. 20, 609; ii, 58; Ibn Khaldin, Eng. tr., 
iii, 126n.). In Pakistan, etc, it is common at the 
present time in the form Qoreshi. 

Bibliography: (for the earlier period); Ibn 
Hishim, 61-70, 75 f., 79-87, etc.; Ibn Habib, K. al- 
Muhabbar, Hyderabad 1942; idem, K, al-Munam- 
mak fi akhbdr Kuraysh, Hyderabad 1964; al- 
Azraki, K, Ahibaér Makka, in F. Wiistenfeld, Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, i, Leipzig 1858; al- 
Mas‘adi, Muridj al-dhahabd, iii, 91-122, etc.; al- 
Zubayri, K. Nasab Kuraysk, Cairo 1953; W. M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 4-16, 
etc.; H, Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de l' Hégire, 
Beirut 1924. (W. Monrcomery Watt) 
KURAYSH 8. BADRAN (see ‘uxayt, Banat —] 
KURAYYAT at-MILH, a group of villages 

in the extreme northwest of Sa‘Sidi Arabia, in the 
northern section of the NW-SE depression of WAdi 
al-SirbAn (approx. long. 37° 40° E. and lat. 31° 
25' N.). The largest settlements, (though none are 
larger than 2,000 inhabitants) are Ithra, al-Karkar, 
Manwa, Ghattl, Kaf, and an-Nabk, which is the 
administrative centre and residence of the local 
Amir, who now reports to Mecca, but at the time of 
Euting’s visit (1301/1883) reported to the Amir of 
Hail. Until the consolidation of the House of Ibn 
Sa‘fid’s power, the villages were frequently under 
dispute between the Shammar and Ruwala Bedouins, 
to whose leaders the inhabitants of Kurayyat al- 
Milb had to pay tribute. Aside from some meagre 
oasis agriculture (chiefly dates, alfalfa, and a little 
grain in good years), the principal income was derived 
from the caravan trade, particularly during the 
pilgrimage season, but most importantly from the 
area’s extensive salt pans, which have been intensi- 
vely mined for several centuries; hence its collective 
name of “Salt Villages’. The salt was traded south- 
eastwards to al-Djawf, Sak4ka, and Ha?il, and 
northwards to Jordan and Syria. By the mid-zoth 
century the drilling of deep water wells and the 
spread of industrialisation had allowed a greater 
diversification of agriculture and employment for 
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cash wages, so that the villages were much less 
dependent on trade and salt production. 

_ Reputedly Nabataean, but certainly pre-Islamic 
ruins, pottery, and inscriptions attest to the anti- 
quity of settled life in this area. 

Bibliography: Fwd Hamza, al-Bildd al- 
‘Arabiyya al-Su“ddiyya, Mecca 1355; J. Euting, 
Tagebuch einer Reise in Inner-Arabien, i, Leiden 
1896; Department of Antiquities and Museums, 
Ministry of Education, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
An introduction to Saudi Arabian antiquities, al- 
Riyad 1395/1975. (F. S. Vrpat) 
KURAYZA, BanO, one of the three main 

Jewish tribes of Yathrib (Medina), with lands 
towards the south-east of the oasis. As in the case of 
the other Jewish groups, it is not known whether 
they were descended from refugees of Hebrew stock 
or from Arabs who had adopted Judaism. They 
adhered firmly to the Jewish religion, but at the 
same time had adopted many Arab practices and had 
intermarried with Arabs. According to a genealogy 
given by al-Samhddi, Kurayza, Hadi and ‘Amr 
were sons of al-Khazradj b. al-Sarih, who was des- 
cended from Aaron (though only eight intermediate 
names are given), The related tribe of al-Nadir was 
said to be al-Nadir b. al-Nahbam b. al-Khazradj b. 
al-Sarib. Kurayza and al-Nadir, with the related 
groups, after their settlement in Yathrib developed 
agriculture (palms and cereals) and dominated 
politically the previous Arab inhabitants. The Jews 
lost their dominant position, however, after the 
coming of al-Aws and al-Khazradj, though they ap- 
pear to have retained a measure of independence. 
Both Kurayza and al-Nadir supported al-Aws at the 
battle of Bu‘Ath [¢.v.]. At the time of the Hidjra, the 
two most important men of Kurayza appear to have 
been al-Zabir b. Bata b. Wahb and Ka‘b b. Asad; 
each of these had an ufum or fort, These and fifteen 
others are named as hostile to Muhammad (Ibn 
Hisham, 352). Kurayza are said to have had two 
assemblies (madjlisin), those of Bani Ka‘b b. 
Kurayza and Band ‘Amr b. Kurayza (ibid., 697 
foot, 711). 

It is reported that at the Hidjra, Ka‘ b. Asad, 
acting on behalf of Kurayza, made an agreement 
(Sahd) with Muhammad, and that later during the 
siege of Medina (the Khandak) he was persuaded by 
Huyayy b. Akhtab of al-Nadir to break it, and the 
actual document was torn up by Huyayy (Ibn 
Hisham, 352, 674; al-Wakidi, 456). This report is 
open to grave doubt, however. Ibn Ishak does not 
name his sources. Al-Wakidi has two: one is a grand- 
son of Ka‘b b, Malik of Salima, a clan hostile to the 
Jews; and the other is Mubammad b. Ka‘b (d. 117- 
20/735-8), the son of a boy of Kurayza, who was sold 
as a slave when they surrendered and later became 
a Muslim. Both these sources may be suspected of 
bias against Kurayza; and it is therefore probable 
that there was no special agreement between Mubam- 
mad and Kurayza. It is virtually certain, however, 
that Muhammad had a general agreement with the 
Jews that they were not to support an enemy 
against him (al-Wakidi, 176); and something like 
this was probably implicit in his alliance with the 
Arab clans of Medina, since the Jewish clans were 
allied to one or other of the Arab clans. The Consti- 
tution of Medina as given by Ibn Hisham (341-4) 
does not mention Kurayza or al-NadIr or Kaynuka‘ 
by name; but its present form almost certainly dates 
from after the execution of the men of Kurayza, and 
these Jewish groups were probably mentioned in an 
earlier version. 
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The question of an agreement affects the moral 
judgement on Muhammad's treatment of Kurayza. 
During the siege of Medina (Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 5/April 
627), Muhammad became anxious about their 
conduct and sent some of the leading Muslims to 
talk to them; the result was disquieting. Though 
Kurayza does not appear to have committed any 
overt hostile act, they had probably been involved in 
negotiations with the enemy. On this ground, as soon 
as the besiegers withdrew, Muhammad attacked 
Kurayza and besieged them in their forts (afam) for 
twenty-five nights. After negotiations they agreed to 
surrender unconditionally. Sa‘d b. Mu‘adh, chief of 
the clan of ‘Abd al-Ashhal, with whom they had an 
alliance, was brought to give judgement on them. He 
decreed that all the men (who numbered between 
600 and goo) were to be put to death and all the 
women and children sold as slaves. This decree was 
carried out (recently, W. N. Arafat in JRAS [1976], 
100-7, has maintained that by no means all the 
adult males were killed, but his argument is not 
entirely convincing). Three young men of the clan of 
Hadi, who had been with Kurayza in the strongholds, 
slipped out before the surrender and professed Islam. 
One or two other also escaped. As part of his share of 
the booty, Mubammad received one of the women, 
Rayhana, and married her as a concubine, though 
she is said to have become a Muslim. Muhaminad b, 
Ka‘b al-Kurazi (mentioned above) gained distinction 
as a scholar. 

Bibliography: tbn Hisham, ed. Wistenfeld, 
372, 389-400, 684-97, 711-13; al-Wakidi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, 496-521; al-Tabarl, i, 1485-98; al- 
Samhidi, Wafa? al-wafa, Beirut 1971, i, 159-65, 
305-10 (ed. Cairo 109-16, etc.); Caetani, Annali, i, 
630-2; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 
1930, 274-7; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, 193-7, 213-7, 2261. ete.; A. J. 
Wensinck, Mohammed én de Joden te Medina, 
Leiden, 1928, 38 f., 168-74; (Eng. tr.London 1976); 
idem, Handbook, s.v. (W. Montcomery Watt) 
KURBA [see KARABA) 

KURBAN, sacrifice, sacrificial victim. The 
word goes back to the Hebrew forbdin, perhaps 
through the intermediary of the Aramaic (cf. Minga- 
na, Syriac influence on the style of the Kuran, in 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xi (1927), 85; 
S. Frankel, De vocabulis in . .. corano peregrints, 20). 
The language of the Kur’4n, as is well known, shows 
a preference for religious technical terms ending in 
-én and some of them are not always used with their 
original significations. This is true of 4urbdn, which 
occurs three times in the Kur*an, In siras III, 179 
and V, 30 it obviously means sacrifice. In sira 
XLVI, 27, however, we read: “‘Did those help them, 
whom they had taken for furbén as gods to the 
exclusion of Allah!" Here the word must be more or 
less synonymous with “gods”, Probably it has a 
meaning which is connected with the Arabic &-r-b 
(see below); the commentators take the same view 
and the word is explained as “mediators” [see 
SuArA‘a]. 

The word hardly seems to occur in classical fadith, 
The Lisdm mentions two traditions which are striking 
enough: ‘The characteristic of the community (i.e. 
the Muslims) lies in the fact that their kurddn is their 
blood", i.e. that instead of sacrifice they have offered 
the blood of their martyrs. And the other: “The 
salat is the sacrifice of every pious man”. We may 
suppose there are apologetic tendencies in both 
traditions. 

The term also came to be applied in Muslim ritual 
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to the killing of an animal on the roth Dbu ‘I 
Hidjdja and the whole celebration on this and the 
following faskrik days is called ‘Jd al-Kurban (cf. 
“Ip at-apyA] in Turkish-speaking countries Kurbdn- 
bayrami (cf. BAYRAM). 

In Christian-Arabic the word means the cuchar- 
ist; cf. G. Graf, Verzeichnis arabischer kirklicher 
Termini® (= CSCO, 147), Louvain 1954: the con- 
secrated elements, especially the host; ‘Jd al- 
Kurban = feast of Corpus Christi. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that there 
seems to be a genuine Arabic word kurbdn, plur. 
kardbin, which means the courtiers and councillors in 
immediate attendance on a king; the word prob- 
ably comes directly from &-r-5 ‘to be near”. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. J. Wensrncx) 

KURBUKBA, properly Kor-Bugya (T. “stout- 
hearted bull, stallion") Ast? Sa%p KiwAm AL- 
Dawta, Turkish commander of the Saldjik 
period and lord of al-Mawsil. 

In the war waged by Tutush b. Alp Arslan, Berk- 
yaruk’s uncle {q.v.), against the two rebellious 
governors Ak Sonkor and Biz4n, which ended with 
the capture and execution of these two, the amir 
Kurbuka, who had been sent to their help by Berk- 
yaruk, was also taken prisoner. After Tutush had 
fallen in Safar 488/February 1095 (cf. sAarKYAROK), 
Kurbuka was released by his son Ridwan, and with 
his brother Altintash collected a band of adventurers 
and occupied Harran. Mubammad b. Muslim b. 
Kuraysh lord of Nasibin then applied to him for help 
against his brother ‘All, who had been appointed 
governor of al-Mawsil by Tutugsh; Kurbuka made an 
alliance with Muhammad, but had him murdered 
after he had seized NisIbIn and set out against al- 
Mawsil, which ‘Ali had to surrender after a long siege 
(Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 489/Oct.-Nov, 1096). After the capture 
of al-Mawsil he disposed of his troublesome brother 
Altuntash and occupied al-Rabla. In 491/1098 Berk- 
yaruk sent him with a large army to retake Antakiya 
{g.v.], which had just been conquered by the Chris- 
tians. Edessa, which had also just been taken from 
the Muslims, was besieged by Kurbuka on the way, 
but he had to give up the siege and soon afterwards 
appeared before Antakiya. When the Christians 
made a bold sortie against the besiegers, he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on them in spite of their superior 
numbers; Kurbuka's own conduct is said to have 
contributed towards the disaster, as his arrogance 
irritated his commanders so that they only awaited 
a favourable opportunity to abandon him. In the 
battle between Berk-yaruk and his brother Mubam- 
mad in Radjab 492/May-June r1oo, which ended in 
the defeat of the former, Kurbuka commanded 
Berk-yaruk's left wing. In the following year he was 
sent to Adharbaydjin. Here he conquered the 
greater part of the country, but when he was nearing 
the town of Khay or Khof [9.v.], he fell ill and could 
not continue the campaign. He died in Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 
492/Aug.-Sept. rro2, after appointing Sonkordja his 
successor. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, x, index; Abu 
‘I-Fidi?, Annales, ed. Reiske, iii, 290, 292, 308, 316, 
322, 336; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, iii, 140, 151, 
152, 154, 164-9; M. F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 
Saljigid empire, Calcutta 1938; C. E. Bosworth, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, v, 109-10. 

(K. V, Zertersréex*) 

KURCI (from the Mongolian kordi, “‘an archer”, 
from for, “quiver”; Tadkkirat al-mulak, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943, 32, 
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n. 2),a military term with a variety of different 
meanings: “he who bears arms, the sword, chief 
huntsman” (Pavet de Courteille, Dict. ture. or., 425; 
“‘armourer, sword-cutler, troop of cavalry, captain of 
the watch; leader of a patrol, commandant of a fort, 
gendarmerie in charge of a city’s security” (Sulayman 
Bukhari, Lughat-i Caghatay ve Tiirki ‘Othmani, 
Istanbul 1298/1880-1, 233), “sentry, sentinel, guard, 
inspector" (Vambery, Caghataische Sprachstudien, 
316). 

In Safawid usage, hardi denoted a member of the 
Turcoman tribal cavalry which formed the basis of 
Safawid military power, and in this sense was there- 
fore synonymous with fizsil-bash [q.v.]. The kardis 
were clearly distinguished from non-hisil-bdsh units, 
which were termed lashkar-i umard?; sipahiydn; etc. 
Kiiréis with special functions were denoted by 
special titles (see index to Minorsky, op. cit., under 
girchi; for additional titles, see index to Iskandar 
Beg Munshi, Térikh-i ‘Alam-dra-yi ‘Abbasi, ii, 
Tehran 1335/1956, 1219-20); some of these titles (e.g. 
ktirdi-yi tarkash, “kiirG of the quiver"; bdrdi-yi 
shamskir, “‘kirG of the sword"; kfirdi-yi fir-u-hamdn, 
“kiirdi of the bow and arrow”), appear to denote 
ranks, but their relative importance is not certain. 
Karéis constituted the royal bodyguard, in this 
capacity sometimes being specially designated 
hirtiydn-i khdssa-yi shaht (Térikh-i ‘dlam-ard-yi 
€4 basi, i, 99), or Rardiyan-i Sizam-i shahi (ibid., i, 47). 

The commander of the kardis was called hir- 
éibashi. This office is first mentioned in the Safawid 
chronicles in 911/1505-6, and seems from the first to 
have been distinct from the office of the amir al- 
umar® (R. M. Savory, The principal offices of the 
Safawid stale during the reign of Isma‘il I (907-30/ 
4501-24), in BSOAS, xxiii [1960], ror), At first over- 
shadowed by the amir al-umara, the kircibashi 
became one of the most important officers of state 
under Tahmisp, Ism4‘tl If and Sultan Muhammad 
Sh4h [g. vv}, wielding great authority in both military 
and political affairs, It is noteworthy that for a period 
of forty years (ca. 955-95/1548-87), nearly all the 
hircibdshis were drawn from the Afshar tribe. With 
the accession of ‘Abbas I [g.v.], the importance 
of the kiirdibdshit declined pari passu with that of 
the Aardis themselves, but he still “carried great 
weight in public affairs” (Minorsky, op. cit., 117). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see R. M. Savory, The principal offices 

of the Safawid state during the reign of Tahmasp T 

(930-34/1524-76), in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 79; G. 

Doerfer, Tilrkische und Mongolische Elemente im 

Neupersischen, i. Mongolische Elemente im Neu- 

persischen, Wiesbaden 1943, 427-32, contains an 

excellent discussion of the various meanings of 
kar and karéi, with full textual references. 
(R. M. Savory) 

KURD ‘ALI, Munammap Farip, Syrian jour- 
nalist, scholar and man of letters, was born in 
Damascus in 1876, of a father of Kurdish origin and 
a Cerkes mother. From an early age, he showed an 
interest in nature and in books, and it was reading 
which, combined with his innate curiosity and gifts 
of observation, made the greatest contribution to his 
intellectual development. Already bilingual in 
Turkish and Arabic, he learnt French from the 
Lazarist Fathers of Damascus, and this enable him to 
acquire, thanks to assiduous reading of books and 
periodicals a knowledge, extensive for his time, of 
Western civilisation, and in particular, of French 
literature. He perfected his Arabic-Islamic education 
as a pupil of some distinguished masters: Tahir al- 
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Djaza’iri, Mubammad MubSrak and Salim al- 
Bukhari. In 1897 he joined the staff of the first 
Arabic newspaper of Damascus, al-Shdm, and at the 
same time collaborated in the Egyptian review al- 
Muktataf. He also attempted to translate some 
French novels into Arabic. Four years later he 
decided to visit Paris, but while passing through 
Cairo he was detained there by the friends whom he 
had made by his collaboration in al-~-Muhtafaf and he 
thus had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the celebrities of the age, most notably with 
Muhammad ‘Abduh [¢.v.], whose lectures at al- 
Azhar he attended. Obliged to leave Egypt because 
of an epidemic, Kurd ‘AI returned to Damascus, 
but the atmosphere there seemed to him so oppres- 
sive that he soon returned to Cairo, where he stayed 
until 1908; during this second stay, he collaborated 
in editing al-Zahir, al-Musdmardat, and al-Mwayyad, 
and founded the review al-Muktabas, a periodical 
which was always very close to his heart; after three 
years of publication in Cairo, al-Muktabas was 
transferred in 1908 to Damascus and continued to 
appear for a further six years, unti] the time when 
the Ottoman authorities, irritated by Kurd ‘AII’s 
frankness, forbade its publication. 

At the end of 1908, Kurd ‘All succeeded in realising 
the dream which he had first cherished eight years 
before and, passing this time through Lebanon, 
went to France and spent a year there; in the course 
of this visit, for which he had been preparing him- 
self for a long time, he observed the people of the 
country and their way of life, visited the principal 
libraries, attended, theatrical performances and 
took a special interest in the Académie Francaise. 
Returning to Damascus via Istanbul, he continued 
to edit his review and then, at the end of the year 
1913, undertook a second journey to Europe; he 
went first to Italy, where he had the good fortune to 
install himself in the library of prince Leone Caetani, 
whose Annali dell’Islam had revealed to him a 
method of working to which the Orient was not yet 
accustomed; it was here that he assembled much of 
the documentation which he required for the com- 
position of a definitive history of Syria, the Khifat 
al-Shdm, a monumental work which is still the most 
complete study of this vast subject. In ro2r-2, a 
third journey took him to the countries of western 
Europe, and it was on his return that he wrote the 
Ghar@ib al-Gharb, a rikla [q.v.), published in 1923, 
based on notes taken in the course of his three 
journeys and reflections inspired by his observations. 
Immediately after the Great War, he had been ap- 
pointed genera] secretary of the Committee for 
Public Education and it was in this capacity that he 
considered the creation of an organisation responsible 
for purifying and enriching the Arabic language, 
publishing texts and encouraging the literary and 
intellectual activity of his country, On 8 June rgr9, 
he obtained authorisation to transform the Diwdn 
al-Ma‘arif, which had been founded a few months 
earlier, into an Arab Academy [see MapiMAS “ILM. 
1. Arab countries]; he was thus able to put into 
effect the project of which he had been inspired, ten 
years previously, by his visit to the Académie 
Frangaise. The career of Kurd ‘All was henceforward 
inseparable from the activity of his Academy, to 
which he devoted the greater part of his time and 
over which he presided until his death, on 2 April 
1953; the only intervals in his work with the Academy 
were his two terms of office as Minister of Public 
Education and his third journey to Europe. 

Kurd ‘All was of a witty and playful nature; a 


great conversationalist, he loved to joke and play 
with words, and his style is an accurate reflection of 
his personality. He left an abundant corpus which 
included, apart from the thousands of pages of ar- 
ticles published in the review in which he collaborated 
at the start of his career, in al-Muktabas and in the 
Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi (MMIA), 
editions of texts and original works of a historical or 
literary nature. He was largely responsible for 
making known the ‘epistles’ of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, of 
‘Abd al-Hamid, of Ibn al-Mudabbir [g.vv.]., etc. in 
his Rasa?il al-bulagha’, Cairo 1908, 1913, 1946, and 
he enriched the Arab Academy Publications with the 
Sirat Ibn Talin of al-Balawi (1939), the al-Mus- 
tadjdd min fa‘alat al-adjwad of al-Taniikhi (1946), the 
Ta rikh hukam@ al-Islam of al-Bayhaki )1946), the 
Kitab al-Ashriba of Ibn Kutayba (1947), and the al- 
Baysara of Kushadjim (1953). 

Among his origina! works, mention should be made 
of his contribution to literary history and criticism: 
Umar@? al-baydn, Cairo 1937, and Kundz al-adjdad, 
Damascus 1950. Apart from the Ghard?ib al-Gharb of 
1923 and the Khifaj al-Shim, Damascus 1925 (6 
vols.), his major work, Kurd ‘AMI collected in ai- 
Kadim wa 'l-hadith, Cairo 1925, a large number of the 
articles published in al-Zdahir, al-Mw’ayyad and al- 
Muktabas and added an account of his travels in the 
Hidjaz and Palestine. In addition, he pleaded the 
cause of Arab-Islamic culture in al-Islim wa 'l- 
hadara al-‘arabiyya, Cairo 1934 (2 vols.), published a 
critical study of the morals and customs of the 
Orient in Akwdlund wa-afSdlund, in Cairo 1946, de- 
voted a monograph to the oasis of Damascus, Ghifat 
Dimashk, Cairo 1949, and finally published four 
volumes of memoirs, Mudhakkirdt, Damascus 1948-51. 
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Mélanges Massignon, i, 379-94; idem and H. Laoust, 

L’oewvre de l' Académie arabe de Damas, 1921-1951, 

in BEO, xiii (1949-51), 161-219. (Cu. PeLrat) 
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i. — GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The Kurds, an Iranian people of the Near East, 
live at the junction of more or less laicised Turkey, 
Shi" Iran, Arab and Sunnt ‘Irak and North Syria,- 
and Soviet Transcaucasia, The economic and stra- 
tegic importance of this land, Kurdistan, is unden- 
iable. Since the end of the First World War, the 
Kurdish people, like all the rest of their neighbours, 
have undergone considerable transformations as 
much in the political order as in the economic, social 
and cultural domain. Many works have been pub- 
lished, a few in every country, on these different 
problems. Some excellent general bibliographies 
exist: F. B, Rostoptin, Bibliografiya po kurdskoy 
probleme, in Revol, Vostok, 1933/3-4 (19-20), 292-326, 
5 (21), 159-73; O. Vil’éevskiy, Bibliografitevskit 
obzor zarubeinukh kurdskikh pecatnukh izdaniy v XX 
stolety, in Iranskie Yaziki, i, Moscow-Leningrad 1945, 
147-81; M. B, Rudenko, Opisanie Kurdskikh rukopisey 
Leningradskikh sobraniy, in Izdat. Vost. Lit., Moscow 
1961; N. A. Aleksanian, Bibliografiya k'tébéd k'6r- 
diéye Sovetie, Erevan 1962, in Kurdish and Russian; 
J. S. Muaelian, Bibliografiya po kurdovedeniyu, in 
Iadat. Vost. Lit. 1963; C. J. Edmonds, A bibliography 
of Southern Kurdish, 1920-1936, in JRCAS, xxiv 
(1937), 487-97; idem, A bibliography of Southern 
Kurdish, 1937-1944, in JRCAS, xxxii (1945), 185-91; 
D.N. MacKenzie, A bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 
1945-1955, in JRCAS, Ixiv (1957), 31-7; E. R. 
McCarus, Kurdish language studies, in MEJ (Summer 
1960), 325-35; P. Rondot, Les Kurdes, le Kurdistan, 
la question kurde, Essai de bibliographie, in En Terre 
@Islam, 1947/2; A. Bennigsen, Les Kurdes et la 
Kurdologie en Union sovittique, in Cahiers du Monde 
russe et sovidtique, ii (April-June 1960), 513-30; M. 
Mokri, Kurdologie et enseignement de la langue kurde 
en U.R.S.S., in L’Ethnographie, 1963, 71-106; Th. 
Bois, Bulletin raisonné d'études kurdes, in Machrigq, 
Iii (1964), 527-70; ISK's Kurdish bibliography, ed. 
Silvio van Rooy and Kees Tamboer, Amsterdam 
1968, i, 658 pp. (9350 nos.). cf. review by Th. Bois, in 

Or, 1969/3-4, 184-87; Mistefa Ehmed Neriman, 
Kitébxane hurdt, Kirkdk 1960, 
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A. The territorial extent of Kurdistan. If 
the ethnic term ‘‘Kurd" is of ancient usage, for it is 
known since the Arab conquest if one does not wish 
to go further back (cf. below, Origins), it seems that, 
historically, the name Kurdistan or “land of the 
Kurds” dates from the time of Sultan Sandiar (d. 
552/1157), the last great Saldjikid, who created a 
Province with its capital called Bahar, to the north- 
east of Hamadan. This province, situated between 
Adharbaydjan and Luristin, included the regions of 
Hamadan, Dinawar, Kirmanshah and Senna, to the 
east of the Zagros and to the west of Shahrazdr and 


Khuftiyan, on the Z4b. The whole numbered 16 
cantons, enumerated by Hamd Allah Mustawfi (d. 
750/1349), in his Nushat al-kuliib (ed. Le Strange, 108; 
ed. Tehran 1957, 127). The nominal extent of Kur- 
distan varied however throughout the centuries. 
Sharaf al-Din, in his Sharaf-néma (1596), does not 
hesitate to include the Lurs in Kurdistan, in chs. 3 
and 4 of his rst Book, as do all the Arab historians, 
who include everything in the province they call al- 
Djibal {g.v.], cf. V. Barthold, Istoriko-geograficeshiy 
obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, 138. For his part, 
the Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi (d, ca. 1093/ 
1682), in his Siydhat-name, iv, 74-5, enumerates the 
9 wilayets which formed Kurdistan in his time: 
Erzurum, Van, Hakkari, Diyarbakr, Djazira, 
‘Amadiya, Mawsil, Shahrazir and Ardalan, and 
which required 17 days to traverse. 

But the rivalries between the Ottoman sultans and 
the Shahs of Persia broke up this unity. In the 17th 
century the Turkish administration gave no more 
than 3 limd’s to the eydlet of Kurdistan: Darsim, 
Mush and Diyarbakr. In the same way, in Iran in the 
16th century, Hamadan and Luristan were detached 
from Kurdistan and the name was reserved for the 
region of Ardalan with Sinna as its capital. Today, 
Iran is the only country to recognise a province by 
the name of Kurdistan. Everywhere else, Kurdistan 
has been banished from the language of the adminis- 
tration and the geographical atlases. In Turkey one 
speaks of Eastern Anatolia; in “Irak, of the provinces 
of the north; in Syria, of the province of Djazira 
(Ghassemlou, 14). 

B. The ethnic and geographical extent of 
Kurdistin, From the above, it is clear that the 
historical and then political extent of Kurdistan does 
not coincide with its actual ethnic extent. So the 
frontiers within each of the countries concerned must 
be defined more or less approximately. 

In Turkey, the Kurds inhabit the whole of the 
eastern region of the country. According to Trotter 
(1878), the limit of their extent to the north was the 
line Diviigi—Erzurum—Kars. In the region of 
Erzurum they are found especially to the east and the 
south-east. The Kurds also occupy the western 
slopes of Ararat, the districts of Kagizman and 
Tuzluca. On the west they extend in a wide belt 
beyond the course of the Euphrates (Ritter, xi, 144), 
and, in the region of Sivas, in the districts of Kangal 
and Divrigi. Equally, the whole region includes 
areas to the east and south-east of these limits. Some 
quite important colonies of Kurds are even found in 
Cilicia, to the south of Ankara, in Heymana and in the 
large towns of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. In brief, 
it may be said that if Turkey is at present divided 
administratively into 67 is or provinces, Turkish 
Kurdistan numbers at least 17 of them almost 
totally: in the north-east, the provinces of Erzincan, 
Erzurum and Kars; in the centre, going from west 
to east and from north to south, the provinces of 
Malatya, Tunceli, Elazig, Bingdl, Mus, Karakdse 
(Agri), then Adiyaman, Diyarbakir, Siirt, Bitlis and 
Van; finally, the southern provinces of Urfa, Mardin 
and Célamerik (Hakkari). The Kurds of Turkey are 
also linked on the east with their brothers from Iran. 

The latter inhabit the north-west of Iran. Firstly 
in the provinces of Western Adharbaydjan, to the 
east of Lake Rida’iyya (Urmiya), the districts of 
Maka, Kotur, Shahpur, and to the south of the lake, 
Mahadbad (ex-Sabla); in the province of Ardalan, 
called the province of Kurdistan, whose capital is 
Senna or Sanandadi, the districts of Bukan, Sakkiz, 
Sardasht, Bana, Bidjar (Garrus), Meriwan and 
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Hawraman; in the province of Kirm&nshah, Kasr-i 
Shirin. There are furthermore isolated groups of 
Kurds in Khurasin, at Budjnurd and in Fars and 
Kirmin, not to mention the numerous Kurds who 
live in the cities such as Tabriz and the outskirts of 
Tehran (Brugsch, Reise, ii, 496). Much further to the 
east and outside Iran, an important Kurdish tribe is 
to be found in Balidistan. 

In ‘Irak, the Kurds occupy the north and north- 
east of the country in the liwd’s or provinces of 
Duhok, recently detached from the province of 
Mawsil, the nahiyas or districts of Zakho, Mazuri 
Dijér, ‘Amadiya and ‘Akra. Left outside their ad- 
ministration are Sindjar and Shaykhan, peopled by 
the Yazidis [¢.v.]; the liwé’s of Kirkik, Arbil and 
Sulaym4ni (entirely Kurdish) and, in the /iwd? of 
Diyala, the nahiyas of Khanakin and Mandali, where 
they are neighbours of the Kurds of Iran to the west 
of the Zagros. The Kurds are equally numerous in 
Baghdad and Mawsil. 

In Syria, they constitute three distinct belts, in the 
north of the country and to the south of the highway 
which forms a frontier and where they are in direct 
contact with their compatriots in Turkey. A belt of 
40 km. width, in the Kurd Dagh; a group (60 x 40 
km.), to the east of the Euphrates where the river 
enters Syria near Djarablus; and finally, a belt of 
250 km. in length by 30 km. in depth in the Djazira, 
between the Khabiir, a tributary of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, with Ra’s al-‘Ayn, Darbisiyya, 
‘Amida, Kamishli, Andivar and Dérik. In this 
“duck's beak", the Kurds of ‘Irak and those of 
Turkey are juxtaposed (Rondot, 80). The Syrian 
towns of Damascus, Hamat and Aleppo count many 
thousands of Kurds. 

Some still exist in Soviet Transcaucasia. In the 
Republic of Armenia, 35 villages in the rayons of 
Aparan, Basargetar, Huktemberia, Talin and Eé- 
miadzin; in the Republic of Adharbaydjan, 25 
villages in the rayons of Kelbadjan, Latchin and 
Kubatli (Aristova, 47-8, 64). There are numbers of 
Kurds living in Erevan, Baku and, in the Republic of 
Georgia, Tbilisi or Tiflis. 

The imprecise limits of the frontiers of Kurdistin 
hardly allow an exact appreciation of the area. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica estimates the length of 
Kurdistan at 600 miles and its breadth at 150 miles. 
The Kamiis al-‘dlam, Istanbul 1896, which naturally 
is only concerned with the Kurdish wildyets of the 
Ottoman Empire, sets its length at 900 km. and its 
breadth between 100 and 200 km, At present, the 
different provinces of Kurdistan cover around 
190,000 km? in Turkey, 125,000 km? in Iran, 65,000 
km? in ‘Irak, and 12,000 km‘ in Syria. The total 
area of Kurdistan can then be estimated at approxi- 
mately 392,000 km*. 

While there are many Kurds who live outside 
ethnic Kurdistan, there are numerous non-Kurds 
who live in Kurdistan. In Turkey, there are some 
Turks everywhere, but also, in the north, some 
Ossetes and some Tcherkesses, aud in the south some 
predominantly Syriac or Jacobite Christians (Cl. 
Dauphin, Situation actuelle des communautés chré- 
tiennes du Tair SAbdin (Turquie orientale), in Proche 
Orient Chrétien, Jerusalem, xxii/2-3 (1972), 323-7). 
The Armenians have in fact completely disappeared. 
In Iran to the west of Lake Rida@iyya and in ‘Irak 
in the region of Duhok-Zakho and Kirkik, some 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans are to be encountered, 
together with, in the towns, a few rare Armenians. 
The Jews, at one time relatively numerous, have all 
emigrated since 1948 (W. J. Fischel, The Jews of 


Kurdistan a hundred years ago, a traveler's record, in 
Jewish Social Studies, vi [1944], 195-226; I. Ben-Zvi, 
The exiled and the redeemed host in Assyria, in The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadephia 
1957). In Kirkik one finds some Turcomans (I. C. 
Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 342-3). 

C. Numerical extent of the Kurds. As the 
Kurds are not ordinarily registered as such in the 
censuses of the population carried out by the dif- 
ferent states where the Kurds are resident, it is 
impossible to have exact statistics of the total 
population of Kurdistin. Besides, statistics require 
delicate handling, and they risk being manipulated 
for political motives. Cf. for ‘Irak, M. Durra, rst ed. 
1963, 210 and 2nd ed. 1966, 225; for Turkey, E. 
Esenkova, 1967, 29. Here are a few examples, whose 
divergences, which show the complexity of the 
question, may undoubtedly be explained by the fact 
that their authors do not apply the same criteria of 
ethnic adherence, religion and language. Hence the 
¢limination of the Lurs. Account must also be taken 
of demographic progression, which works in favour 
of the Kurds, a fact which is at times equally forgot- 
ten. Here are a few figures, in thousands, supplied 
by: (1) B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 1956, 42; (2) S. I. 
Brouk, L’ethnographie, 1958, 30; (3) A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan, 1965, 23; (4) I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan 
irakien, 1970, 30; (5) C. J. Edmonds, Kurdish nation- 
alism, in Journal Cont. Hist. vilt (1971), 92: 





I 2 3 4 5 
Turkey 4,500 2,500 4,900 6,600 3,200 
Iran 1,500 1,800 3,300 4,250 1,800 
‘Trak 500 900 1,550 2,000 1,550 
Syria 500 300 250 500 320 
Transcaucasia 250 — 160 150 80 

Total 7,250 5,500 10,160 13,500 6,950 


(cf. Edmonds, 92 n. 1). 


D. The geography of Kurdistan 

1, Physical aspect 

Kurdistan is in its entirety a country of high 
mountains. Its skeleton, in its Turkish part, is 
constituted by the different chains of the Eastern 
Taurus. These chains begin to take shape from the 
shores of the Mediterranean at the latitude of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and radiate at first towards the 
north-east. To the north of Maras, they form a fork 
whose northern line pivots away from the Engirek 
Dag and Nuruhak Dag (3,090 m.), continues by the 
Akra Daf, joins the chains of Mounts Munzur 
(3,088 m.), Mercan and Kargaparaz: (3,388 m.), then 
curves in and crosses the mountainous chain of the 
Araxes and finally ends in the Ararat system. 

From our point of departure a second chain, very 
clearly a crescent in shape, begins to the south of 
Malatya, continues by the mountains of Maden, the 
ridges of Hagcres (2,689 m.) and Sasun (2, 590 m.) to 
the south of Mug, pursues its curve to the south of 
Lake Van, via Mounts Bitlis and Hakari (3.630 m.), 
with the Cilo Dag: which culminates in Mount 
Resko (4,170 m.). 

Between these two lines is situated what is called 
the Armenian plateau, whose altitude comes down 
no Jower than 1,500 to 1,000 m. Furthermore, some 
parallel chains on the northern border maintain 
quite a high level, such as the Cakmak Mountains and, 
to the south of Erzurum, the volcanic system of 
Palenddken Dag: (3,124 m.), to the south of which the 
combination of Mounts Bingél, Serafettin and, 
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further to the west, the heights of Tunceli, constitute 

this natural fortress of Dersim. In this mass of 
crystalline rocks the Euphrates has hollowed out 
deep canyons, and the mountains with steep slopes 
clothe these inaccessible sites in fantastic shapes. 
But beautiful fertile plains extend to the north of 
Malatya (915 m.) to the south-east of Elazig (1,020 
m.) and to the north of Mug (1,500 m.), All along this 
Anatolian scar frequent tremors shake the region and 
claim numerous victims. We may recall the earth- 
quakes of Erzincan in 1939 which killed 25,000 and 
those, less murderous meanwhile, of Varto in 1966 
and Bingél and Genc in 1971. 

To the south of the curve of the Taurus spread the 
vast flat regions of Adiyaman, Urfa (550 m.) and 
Diyarbakir (650 m.) which descend abruptly towards 
Mesopotamia with contours of 3,000 metres, always 
allowing for certain land movements, such as the 
volcanic cone of Karacadag (1,915 m.) and the chain 
of Tar ‘Abidin, which extends from Mardin (1,130 m.) 
and meets on the east with the much higher massifs 
of Herakol (2,943 m.) and Mount Cudi (2,089 m. {see 
py0p!)). 

To the extreme east and more to the north is the 
supporting point for the Great Ararat or Agri Dag 
(5,165 m.) and the Small Ararat (3,925 m.) perhaps 
considered as the pivot of a new system of mountains. 
Indeed, from this centre seem to radiate several 
points which, on one side, encircle Lake Van, with to 
the north the chain of the immense sulphur-spring 
which is the Tendurek (3,313 m.) and that of the Ala 
Dag (3,255 m.); to the east, the Kuh Dag (2,850 m.), 
the Mengene (3,610 m.) and the Ispiriz Dag (3,537 m.) 
and to the south the Vaviran Dag (3,550 m.) and the 
chain of Satak. Let us note, apart from the two 
Ararats whose structure is due to very ancient 
volcanic eruptions, two famous volcanoes on the 
shores of Lake Van: to the north, the Sipan (about 
4.434 m.) and especially Mount Nemrut (Nimrdd), 
whose highest peak has an altitude of 3,140 m. and 
whose crater has a diameter of 6,400 m. with an 
interior lake of fresh water at a height of 2,552 m. 
All this region to the south of Lake Van, which is 
itself at an altitude of 1,720 m., is in its entirety 
the highest part of the Kurdish-inhabited area of 
Turkey. 

Elsewhere, other chains of mountains are connected 
with Ararat; these are clearly oriented north-south, 
lying between Lake Van and that of Urmia and also 
separating Turkish Kurdistan from its Iranian part. 
After having rejoined the almost inaccessible node of 
the Harki-Oramar country, they slant towards the 
south-west and also form this chatne magistrale of the 
Zagros which, in a set of parallel lines, makes up for a 
good part, the portions of Kurdistan, the eastern 
faces being situated in Iran and the western faces in 
‘Irak. As C. J. Edmonds remarks, it is not always 
easy to give a name known by all to designate the 
different chains, for their names vary with the infor- 
mants, according to whom they are situated on such- 
or-stch a slope, or close to a better-known peak, pass, 
village or the tomb of a famous saint. 

We have, in Iran, some chains which lie, uriented 
north-west to south-east, with multiple ramifications 
and parallel series. Let us note in passing some of the 
highest summits: the Dalenpar (3,748 m.) at the 
intersection of the three frontiers: Turkish, ‘Irak! 
and Iranian; the Spiraz, the Kandil or Kogiz (3,782 
m.) the Galala (3,364 m.), further to the east the 
Cehel Ceshme (‘at the forty springs”) (3,416 m.) a 
real rampart of water of Iranian Kurdistan, and 
further to the south, the chain of Haw:amar. (3,216 
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m.) and that of Cilo, whose average height is 3,500 m., 
up to the mountains of Luristan and the Pusht-i 
Kah. 

On the ‘Irak side, to the south of the Turkish 
frontier, in the extension of the chains of the Cudi 
Dag, Seman Dag and Cilo Dag, but at the same time 
in a graduated descent towards the Mesopotamian 
plains, between the Tigris and the Great Zab, are the 
Békhayr, Metina and Gara chains and, approaching 
the Iranian frontier, beyond the Zab, Mounts Ser-i 
Korawa (3,603 m.), Dolaresh (3,449 m.), and Khu- 
warabté (3,168 m.). In this region of Bradost, if the 
frontier chains are stil) high, e.g. Mount Halgurd 
(4,013 m.), they tend to become lower as they ap- 
proach the plains. Also, Mount Handrin to the south- 
east of Raw4ndiz [g.v.] is no more than 2,793 metres. 
As soon as one crosses the Little Zab, the chains 
stretch out in parallels from the dorsal column of the 
Zagros. The line Kurakadjaw-Godjar-Kurkur-Asis 
includes further numerous peaks between 2,950 and 
1,960 metres high. A second line Azmir-Karasird is 
yet lower, between 1,870 and 1,608 m. high, with 
however, to the north-west of Sulaym4niyya, the 
remarkable ridged upthrust of the Pira Magrun 
(3,183 m.). A last parallel chain Bingird-Beranan is 
still several hundreds of metres lower (between 
1,739 and 1,477 m.). Further to the west, the long 
chain of the Kara Dag, from 1,378 to 2,017 metres, 
with multiple passes, henceforth separates the high 
country from the plains which now extend without 
an obstacle towards Altun Képril, Kirkik and 
Tawk, to be bordered and limited further to the west 
by the Hamrin Mts. (1,640 m.) which, oriented 
transversely south-east to north-west, traverse the 
Diyala, the Sirwan and finally the Tigris, quite near 
to where the Little Zab flows out. 

Let us further note, although the new adminis- 
trative division of ‘Irak leaves it outside Kurdistan, 
the Djabal Sindjar, where the Yazidis, who are 
themselves really Kurds, live. This chain, 60 km. in 
length and 15 km. in width and lying at an altitude 
of approximately 1,600 m., is situated in Mesopo- 
tamia to the west of Mosul and at the same latitude. 

If Kurdistan is a country of very uneven relief, it 
is no less generously watered by numbers of clear 
springs and many watercourses and actual rivers. 

Let us first note the Araxes or Aras whose source 
is clearly in Kurdistan in the plateau of Bing&l, with 
a thousand lakes, between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
but in contrast to these two rivers which are directed 
towards the south-west, it flows first towards the 
north, bends towards the east and passes into Soviet 
Armenia. 

The two great Biblical rivers traverse Kurdistan 
in particular. The Euphrates [see at-FurAt] is 
formed by two principal branches which enclose a 
vast Kurdish region. The northern branch, the Kara 
Su (450 km. long) is made up at its source of nu- 
merous springs which come from the Diimlii Dag; 
then it flows in the plain of Erzurum where it receives 
the springs which rise in the Coruh Dag, directs itself 
westward in narrow gorges, waters Erzincan, slants 
towards the south and follows a capricious course 
which snakes in every sense. It waters Kemah, passes 
by Kemaliye, and runs into mountains on all sides 
which block its passage, to rejoin a little to the south 
of the Pgil the southern branch or Murat Su (659 km. 
long). This last has its source to the noth of Lake Van, 
at the foot of the volcanic Mounts Ala Dag and 
Tendiirek; the Murat Su climbs up again a little to 
the north, passes by Diyadin and Karakése, turns off 
again to the south and waters Tutak and Malazgirt. 
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Then, always following its sinuous course, it passes 
to the north of Mus, waters Genc, Palu and Pertek, 
finally joining the northern branch to the north of 
Keban. Thereafter the two branches form the Eu- 
phrates properly so-called. Although the only im- 
portant tributary on the right bank of the Kara Su is 
the Tohma Su (194 km. long), which flows into it to 
the north of Malatya and then runs outside Kur- 
distan, the Murat Su has numerous tributaries which, 
like the Peri Su (235 km. long), with their sub- 
tributaries, literally criss-cross Kurdistan; no area is 
very far from a watercourse. 

The Tigris [see prpyxa], the other great river of the 
region (1,718 km. long), waters Kurdistan in its up- 
per course. It has its source in the region of Lake 
Hazar to the north of the Maden Mts., waters for 
300 km. of Turkish Kurdistan the towns famous in 
Kurdish history, sc. Ergani, Diyarbakir, Hasankeyf 
and Cizre/Djazira. There are numerous tributaries, all 
on the left bank: Anbar, Batman, Gurza and espec- 
ially Botan (226 km.), fertilise the land. It passes the 
“Iraki frontier at Pésh Khabfir, where its tributary 
the Khabar [g.v.] joins it, and whose sub-tributary 
the Hazil waters Zakho. There then develops a 
complete network of beautiful streams, all tributaries 
of the Tigris and which are actual rivers. First of all 
the Great Zab (392 km. long), which rises in Turkey 
in Mergene Dai between Lakes Van and Rida*iyya. 
It waters Culamerik/Djulamarg, then in ‘Irak the 
1egions of Zibar and Barzan and, by one of its 
offshoots, the highly picturesque town of Rawandiz, 
It joins the Tigris 45 km. south of Mawsil. The Little 
Zab (400 km. long) has its source in Iran, near 
Lahidjan, a land of lakes. Its tributaries are numerous 
in Persia as well as in ‘Irak, After having watered 
Taktak and Altun Képrii, it joins the Tigris. On its 
lower course, at Dukan, an enormous dam was 
completed in 1958 with a capacity of 7 billion m® of 
water, which stretches over 50 km.* Its aim is firstly 
to regulate the flow of the Tigris, subject to catas- 
trophic floods, but also to irrigate about 250,000 
hectares. A hydro-electric plant with a capacity of 
200,000 kilowatts is of importance in the region of 
Caméamal and will give the Kurdish provinces of 
‘Trak self-sufficiency in energy. The ‘Adhaym (230 
km. Jong) rising in the locality of Bazyan, with its 
various ramifications, waters Kirkak, Dakik Tuz 
and Khurmatu, and traverses the Hamrin Mts., 
hurling itself into the Tigris 30 km. south of Baghdad. 
Finally, there is the Diyala (386 km. long) which 
tises in the mountains of the ‘Iraki-Iranian frontier; 
its principal source in ‘Irak is the Tandjaru which 
waters the plain of Shahrazir, and in Iran the 
Sirwan rising in Lurist’n. After Derbend-i Khan, 
where a great dam has been constructed which is in- 
tended to serve for irrigation in ‘Irak, these two 
branches constitute the Diyala, which flows into the 
Tigris south of Baghdad. 

Iranian Kurdistan is also traversed by numerous 
streams of which several rise in the Cihil Ceshme, 
a great massif of 2,085 m. height in the Mukri 
country. Let us note only the Kizil Uzun, whose 
various ramifications water all the Ardalan counry, 
not to mention the Djagatu (240 km.) and the Tatahu 
which both flow into Lake Rida?iyya. 

As with the mountains, the streams which run 
through Kurdistan may change their names ac- 
cording to the region traversed. Msny watercourses, 
moreover, take their name very simply from the 
principal locality that they traverse. 

There are also several lakes in Kurdistan, of which 
the largest is Lake Van. Situated at an altitude of 
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1,700 m., it has an area of 3,700 km.? Its salt waters 
are due to a volcanic barrier which deposits on its 
banks carbonate and soda sulphate, Only one kind of 
fish is caught there, a sort of large bleak with chang- 
ing colours. To the north of Lake Van is Lake Nazik 
and to the north-east of Van is Lake Ercek. Further 
to the north is Lake Balik lying to the east of Kara- 
kdse. At the sources of the Tigris to the north-west of 
Maden is the Hazar Gdlii, quite deep and with an 
area of about 50 km.? Its waters are salt and eels are 
caught there. In Iran one may cite Lake Urmia with 
a Kurdish population bordering it. It is larger than 
Lake Van (5,700 km.?), 130 km. long and 40 km. wide 
in places; it is more salt than the Dead Sea, and no 
fish can live there. Not far from there and to the 
south are two small lakes, the Shor Gél and the 
Dary4te-i Kopi. At the ‘Iraki frontier to the west of 
Mari Van and south-east of Pendjwin is Lake Zrébar. 
In ‘Iraki Kurdistan there are no lakes at all. 

Because of its altitude, the climate of Kurdistan is 
harsh. Snow covers the high summits for many 
months of the year. Precipitation is variable ac- 
cording to the regions. In the plains, rainfall varies 
between 200 and 400 mm. a year, although it may 
reach between 700 and 2,000 and even 3,000 mm, on 
the plateaux between the different chains of moun- 
tains. But in the valleys of central Kurdistan, the 
climate is continental and even arid, and there 
are sometimes several months without a drop of 
water. 

The temperature also undergoes quite large 
variations, At Karakése in the north it may fall to 
—30°-35°C. in winter and rise in the south in sum- 
mer to +35°-40°C. at Kirmanshah (Ghassemlou, 15). 
In Iranian Kurdistan, where a dry continental climate 
rules, the range may vary between —22°C. and 
+32°C. In general, the eastern slopes of the Zagros 
are more favoured than the western slopes. At Senna 
we have —15° in January and +35° in July; at 
Khanikin, + 2° in January and +41.8° in July; at 
Kirkak, + 14.5° and +43°C. Further to the west, 
we find, in January and July respectively, at Malatya 
—r°, 5° and +26.5°; at Urfa, +4.5° and + 32°, at 
Diyarbakir + 2.5° and + 31°; and at Van, —3.5° and 
+22.5°. 

2. The living landscape and habitat 

Harsh as Kurdistan may be, it is far from being a 
desert; its mountains are covered with pasture and 
vegetation, and its valleys with forests and meadows 
which, in spring, are dotted with multicoloured 
flowers. There are also 10 million hectares of forests in 
Turkish Kurdistan, 4 million in Iran and 1,720,000 
in Irak Kurdistan, of which 50 km.? are firs. The 
oak, of which more than 15 kinds can be counted, is 
the most widespread species up to an altitude of 
2,700 m.; then there are the firs and other conifers. 
Moreover, the forests are not always very dense and 
often have the appearance of scrub with many stands 
of junipers. The plane tree, willow and especially the 
poplar, flourish by the waters. 

In the mountains, high mountain-pastures stretch 
over many kilometres and provide pasturage for 
herds of goats and sheep. In places, edible wild plants 
grow, sought after by shepherds and simple folk for 
their medicinal properties and carefully collected by 
old women. In spring, flowers cover in abundance 
the smallest corner of earth, whose richness of 
colours literally stupefies and whose perfumes in- 
toxicate the passersby. All this flora is familiar to us, 
for the species of Europe are found there and travel- 
lers do not fail to record the names (see e.g. C. J. 
Rich, i, 284; Bishop, i, 290-1, 343, ii, 12, 14, 115; 
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Lynch, i, 181, 190-1, ii, 208, 248, 253, 268, 269, 303, 
362, 369, 239, 241, 242, 382; Freya Stark, 257, 
273, 330; Hamilton, 141-3; Balsan, passim, 
etc.). 

Only a part of the arable Kurdish lands is covered 
by cultivation and crops. If, in Turkey, there are 25 
million hectares of cultivable lands, only 30% are 
cultivated, of which one-third lies fallow each year 
(Esenkova, 108). In Iranian Kurdistan, out of 5 mil- 
lion hectares of cultivable lands, 24% are cultivated 
and 16% lie fallow (Ghassemlou, 90). In the various 
districts of ‘Ir4ki Kurdistan, of an arable area of 
about 8 million hectares, one-quarter is cultivated 
(Khosbak, 43). Despite this, the cultivation of cerals 
in Kurdistan plays a good part in the economy of 
the respective countries; 15% in Turkey; 35% in 
Tran; in ‘Irak, 50% for corn and 15% for barley 
(Ghassemlou, 89, n. 6). Les us add here the cultivation 
of rice, which supplies ‘Irak with one-third of its 
production. Apart from this cultivation of foodstuffs, 
cotton and the newly-introduced sugar-beet give a 
good yield, The best tobacco of Turkey and ‘Irak is 
cultivated in Kurdistan which, for ‘Irak, supplies 
almost all of its needs (Khosbak, 45; Durra, 1963, 226, 
1966, 245). If the vine grows a little everywhere in 
Turkey, ‘Irak and Iran, it only flourishes in Kurdi- 
stan on sunny slopes; there are 12 million stands in 
‘Irak (Vernier, 468) and the kinds of grapes are 
numerous and varied (see the names in Hawar, no. 
34, 8; Wahby, Dictionnaire, 148). Some are reserved 
for the preparation of raisins used so much for food. 
Fruit trees also abound in Kurdistan: pomegranates, 
peaches, apples, figs, apricots and centenarian 
walnuts. Market-gardens are developed around the 
villages and even in the mountains where the Kurd, 
an ingenious gardener, constructs terraces supported 
by small walls in order not to lose any parcel of 
arable land. Of the vegetables in general use in the 
west, the onion, for example, so much appreciated by 
all the Kurds, is especially cultivated, and certain 
vegetables such as watermelons, cucumbers, melons, 
aubergines, corn on the cob, capsicums, etc., without 
forgetting the lettuce, held in abhorrence by the 
Yazidis. 

Wild animals are far from having disappeared in 
Kurdistan. There were still lions at the beginning of 
the rgth century; if they no longer exist, the piling, 
a kind of leopard, survives, Bears are plentiful in 
Nebirnao to the south of Van, where they have “a 
table served from June to September” (Balsan, 229); 
the wild boar also abounds at Bingdél (1,200 shot in 3 
months in 1939 (ibid., 90-1), and 55 killed in a single 
round-up in 1963 at Barzan, Wolves, jackals, foxes 
and hyenas often approach the villages. But there 
are other animals called wild which are neither 
carnivores nor predators, but which are hunted 
either for thei meat, such as the ibexes, or for 
pleasure, such as hares and rabbits. One also finds 
porcupines, which are edible according to the Chris- 
tians of the region, agile squirrels, and martens and 
sables sought for their fur. So it is not surprising that 
the Kurd is a born hunter. Birds are also plentiful. 
The high mountains shelter the majestic eagles; 
streams and watering places attract ducks, teal and 
snipe. In 1972, 500,000 spent the winter on Lake 
Rid@iyya, nourishing themselves there on the small 
crustaceans which abound there, and at the same 
time Lake Van housed numerous colonies of pelicans 
(J. Vieillard, in Le Monde, 13 January 1973). Night- 
ingales, storks and cranes are also found in the 
Kurdish countryside, as much as in the songs of 





the innumerable grottoes and caves of the mountains, 
Partridges and quails are choice game. Fish abound 
in the streams of fresh and crystalline waters, But it 
is not always easy to identify them and give them 
aname. A large fish is caught in the Zab, called by the 
Christians ‘‘Tobias's fish", which is two metres long 
and whose flesh is excelleni. One may see a photo- 
graph of it in Hamilton (between pp. 32-3). Apart 
from these pleasanter creatures, one must beware of 
the snakes, small but venomous, such as vipers, and 
of the yellow or black scorpions whose sting can be 
deadly, especially for the very young, although the 
numerous lizards, geckoes or varans and the chame- 
leons are harmless, as are the tortoises. But in spring, 
flies, mosquitos and fleas are dreadful and constitute 
areal plague. The bee also stings, but produces a very 
tasty wild honey. 

Apart from these creatures, who live wild, there are 
in Kurdistan many animals which have been domes- 
ticated and have been raised for profit since the 
earliest antiquity (cf. Ch. A- Reed, Animal domes- 
lication in the Prehistoric Near East, in R. J. Braid- 
wood, B. Hove, etc. Prehistoric investigations in 
Iraqi Kurdistan, Chicago 1960, 119-45). Indeed, 
Kurdistan is a land of stock-breeding: sheep, goats, 
cows and buffaloes supply milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, skins, fleeces, guts, horns etc. of which the 
leather and wool serve to make clothes, shoes, felts, 
etc, and provide an obvious economic yield. In 1957, 
in the Kurdish regions of Turkey, there were 
7,662,332 sheep; 4,176,016 goats, one-quarter of all 
Turkish stock-breeding, and 2,240,825 cows, one- 
sixth. There are also many buffaloes (Balsan, 128). 
In the Kurdish provinces of ‘Irak there are 1,674,912 
sheep or two-thirds of the ‘Iraki breeding stock, 
2,234,238 goats (two-thirds), 226,358 cows (one- 
third) and 4,287 buffaloes (one tenth). Apart from 
the large-scale breeding of the nomads (half the 
production in Iran; Stautfer, 291), each household 
has its small herd of a few animals, sheep or goats, 
four to eight (ibid., 290). The Kurdish villages of 
‘Irak studied by Barth (19) are richer. Each house 
also possesses a few chickens, There are different 
breeds of sheep with fat tails and goats with long hair, 
carefully watched by shepherds expert in their craft. 
Other animals indispensable in everyday life are also 
reared. Among the Kurds of ‘Irak are found 22,289 
horses (one-seventh), 52,336 mules, almost the whole 
production, 130,804 donkeys (one-third; Khosbak, 
§2). Also, let us not forget the Kurdish sheepdogs, a 
strong, imposing and redoubtable breed (Balsan, 
236). Naturally, no pigs or rabbits (see aARNAB in 
Suppl.] are reared in Kurdistan. 

The interior of the soil in Kurdistan is no less rich 
in minerals than its surface in vegetation and animals. 
But until now, its resources have been very little 
exploited. Quite abundant supplies of coal have been 
discovered in the region of Maden, Kigi, Kemah and. 
Harput, where it has been exploited (several thousand 
metric tons in 1970), but not at Zakho in ‘IrakI 
Kurdistan. Near Sulaym4ni limestone is extracted 
and, at Sar Cinar, a cement works has been producing 
since 1958, 350 metric tons of cement a day. Deposits 
of rock-salt can be exploited at Sindjar, Shaykhan 
and Tuz-Khurmatu. Sulphur is found in the province 
of Senna, at ‘Amadiyya, and a Polish group plan to 
extract 250,000 metric tons of it a year at Mishrak in 
the north ot ‘Iraki Kurdistan. Iron is not lacking in 
Kurdistan, and 1s mined (1,600,000 tonnes in 1960 at 
Maden), But very rich, easily exploitable deposits of 
iron ore are found in the region of Raw4ndiz and 


Kurdistan. Doves and pigeons frequent in thousands | Sulaym4ni. Copper exploited (32,000 t.) at Erganl, 
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Diyarbakir and Palu, is also to be encountered in the 
region of ‘Akra. Chromium is found in the region of 
Barzan and at Diyarbakir, where it is extracted 
(270,000 t. annually). There is lead at Keban, 
Elazig and Maku, gold at Yergii and to the south of 
Kirminghaih, and also silver at Kemah. At Kirkik, 
the reserves of salts allow the manufacture of caustic 
soda and chloride. But it is petrol which is the chief 
riches of Kurdistan, The petrol of Kirkik gushes 
forth in the midst of Kurdish territory and 1epresents 
a good part of the “Iraki production (83 million t, in 
1970). The same applies to the petrol of Batman in 
the Siirt region and the oil-fields of Karagok in 
northern Syria. Natural gas is abundant and sul- 
phurless in the region of Caméamal, 

3. The human aspect 

This region which the Kurds occupy today has 
been inhabited since the most ancient antiquity, e.g. 
Berda Balka, the cave of Hazar Merd of the Mous- 
terian period, not far from Sulaymani or that of 
Shanidar, near Raw4ndiz, where the first Palaeolithic 
human skeleton in ‘Irak was discovered. Djarmo, in 
the valley of Camtamal, may be the most ancient 
village in the Near East, for it was probably one of the 
centres where man cultivated for the first time 
various species of barley and corn, according to 
excavations of a team of researchers of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (cf. Braidwood, Hove etc., Pre- 
historic investigations in Iragi Kurdistan). Today, the 
Kurd is settled throughout the land and has estab- 
lished numbers of villages there. 

Originally, he was content to occupy the innu- 
merable refuges, shelters under rocks and numerous 
caves, some of which are difficult of access and very 
picturesque with stalagmites and stalactites (Ed- 
monds, 235), and which sometimes extend deep under 
the mountain. These caves always serve, on occasion, 
to shelter the herds, but sometimes peasants are still 
to be encountered living in them. Numerous legends 
circulate about some of these caves where treasures 
are said to be hidden and where the passing of djinn 
and ifrits is mentioned (Edmonds, 206-7, 246, 332, 
368-9; Hamilton, chs. xiv-xv). Certainly, the no- 
madic Kurds, on the verge of extinction, and the 
seminomads live under their black tent, which 
should not be confused with the tent of the Bedouin 
Arab, the kibitha of the Mongols, the yurt of the 
Samoyeds and the kote of the Lapps (cf. C. G. Feil- 
berg, La tente noire, Copenhagen 1944, 81-6; Bishop, 
i, 373; Lescot, 144-5; and Kxayma), It is formed 
from a great awning made of woven strips of goats’ 
hair 50 x 60 cm. wide. The poles which hold it up are 
2.50 by 3 m. in height; their number varies ac- 
cording to the size of the tent, i.e. according to the 
importance of its owner. There are uo ridge poles. 
Reed partitions separate the corner of the women and 
provisions from the part of the tent where the men 
and visitors stay. All the furniture consists of a few 
mats, cushions and some carpets in the chiefs’ tents. 
But the Kurdish peasant lives in rough houses. The 
construction materials are ordinarily unfired bricks 
in the plains, but fired ones at Sulaymant, for 
example, or rough stones, in the mountains joined 
together with mud. The walls are 2 by 2.50 m. high. 
In the rough stone walls are sometimes inserted 
poorly-hewn beams to make them stronger. Inside, 
niches are arranged in the walls to serve as cup- 
boards. 


The walls are roughcast with mud and sometimes 
whitened with lime. The door is of massive wood, 
There is no window on the exterior, but these exist 
looking out on the courtyard, with protective bars. 


Simple little lanterns light the place, when the door 
cannot be left open. The floor is of beaten earth, In 
the centre the hearth (tendur) is covered in winter by 
the Aursi, 2 kind of wooden bench with a covering on 
which all the family warm themselves in the coldest 
regions. A hole in the roof serves as a chimney. Along 
the walls runs a broad bank of earth where people sit 
during the day and where they sleep at night on 
mats, felts or mattresses. The terrace is made of 
poplar trunks spaced 50 cm. apatt and covered with 
branches, leaves and dried grass and a thick bed of 
hard-pressed earth. If the room is too wide (more than 
3 m.), poles hold up the beams and roof battens. For 
the water to run off, the terrace extends beyond the 
retaining walls or gutters for a metre, e.g. at Sulay- 
mani, facilitating the running off of rainwater. In any 
case, a roller is always to be found on the terrace in 
order to press it down after downpours. One climbs 
up by a ladder or outside staircase. The house of the 
plain, where there is space, has a courtyard and a 
building principally composed of a rectangular living 
room, lengthened by a corner reserved for the 
animals. A solid annexe building serves as a kitchen 
and store for household utensils, tools and work 
implements. There is no cellar or attic, often not even 
latrines. In the mountain houses the stable is often 
in the courtyard, as are the annexes, The living 
room is situated above with, at the bottom, a small 
corner for the provisions. Often there is also a small 
veranda or loggia facing south. The terrace is the 
favourite place for the women, who perform their 
many daily occupations there. (For descriptions, 
plans, photos or drawings of different Kurdish 
dwellings, see: in Djazira, R. Montagne, 53-66; at 
Sindjar, R. Lescot, 146-7; at Sulayman], Edmonds, 
90-3; again at Sulayminf and at the village of 
Topzaya and Belkha, H. H. Hansen, 21-43; and in 
Iranian Kurdistan, Bishop, ij, 88, ii, r91, M. Moki, 
89-91. See also Leach, 49; T. F. Aristova, 95, 97, 99 
for Transcaucasia.) Naturally, man does not live 
isolated in his house, but in a group. Villages have 
grown up, and the Kurd, a man of the earth, lives 
more in the village than iu the towns. Like all villages 
in the world, and especially those in mountainous 
countries, the position is chosen in relation to the sun 
and to water, a stream or spring. So it must be 
oriented to be at once well-exposed to the sun and 
sheltered from the wind, following the axis of the 
mountain chains. Exposure to the north is avoided. 
The south, the direction of Mecca (Mokri, 81), is 
preferred to the east. The importance of the village 
depends on their proximity to places of passage 
(mountain passes and bridges) and also on sufficient 
cultivable lands and pasturages. Many villages are 
built on a slope, the roof of the higher houses forming 
a terrace for the houses below, and this occurs in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, e.g. at ‘Akra, Barzindja and 
Shar-i Hawram4n., It is not rare to sight on a neigh- 
bouring peak some ruins of an old castle, a trace of the 
past glory of a local magnate vanished for centuries. 
Such as it is, the Kurdish village has a rather pleasing 
and sympathetic appearance, precisely because of the 
water, gardens and trees. 

The Kurdish villages are closer to one another or 
more dispersed, according to whether the region is 
more or less exposed to hazards. In the whole of the 
17 provinces of Turkey with all or a high proportion 
of Kurdish population, according to the official 
census of 1960, 8,817 villages were counted, of which 
395 had less than 100 inhabitants, 513 from ror to 
500, 1891 from 501 to 1000, 372 from 1,001 to 2,000 
and only 39 with more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
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Three provinces of Mus, Hakari and Van can be 
taken as criteria for appreciation: 





Area Inhab- Density Number Number 
inkm? itants in km of of 

cantons villages 
Mus 8,195 167,638 20 15 368 
Hakari 9,532 67,766 A 12 133 
Van 18,619 211,034 Ir aI 557 


Thus the villages are more or less dispersed. They 
are also unequally populated, as the table below 
shows: 





Inhab- lessthan  tor- 500- 1000- +2000 
itants Too 500 1000 =62000 

Mus 9 280 64 14 I 
Hakari 5 84 40 5 ° 
Van 39 456 51 II ° 


This average of small villages from 500 to 300 
inhabitants is found in ‘Iraki Kurdistan, in the region 
of Rawindiz (Barth, ii) and in other regions; 300 
inhabitants is also the average of the Kurdish vil- 
lages of Iran. 

Altitude is also a very important factor in the 
establishment of the Kurdish village. By examining 
the snow contours on Hiitteroth’s map, e.g. to the 
south of Lake Van in the region of Hak4ri precisely, 
it may be ascertained that the villages are relatively 
very numerous between 1,000 m. and 1,500 m., 
quite numerous between 1,500 and 2,000 m., rare 
between 2,000 and 2,500 m. and that they disappear 
altogether above 2,500 m., apart from pasturing 
camps or zozan. Some agreable summer dwellings are 
found in the middle altitudes, Thus in ‘Iraki Kur- 
distan, in the province of Duhok, we have Zawitha, 
at 1,422 m, in the midst of vast fir woods, Suware- 
tuka, at 1,675 m. among cypresses and maples, 
Sersing, at 1,046 m. with gushing springs, Sulav, at 
1,150 m., and its waterfalls, Ser ‘Amadiyya, at 
1,905 m; in the province of Sulaym4ni: Ser Cinar, 
with great plane trees, as its name indicates; in the 
province of Arbil, Salah al-Din, at 1,090 m., Shakla- 
wa, at 565 m. with luxuriant orchards at the foot of 
Saffin, Gali ‘All Bag, at the same altitude with a 
great waterfall, and especially Hadjdji ‘Umran, at 
1,780 m., very fresh in summer and a ski resort in 
winter. In the province of Hakri, the high peaks of 
Cilo Dag, which are between 3,500 and 4,000 m., 
have for some time attracted foreign mountaineers 
(cf. B, Amy, La montagne des autres. Alpinisme en 
pays kurde, 1972, with maps, photos and biblio- 
graphies of the last expeditions). 

The smaller the village, the more its comfort is 
reduced. This is the case also in Turkish Kurdistan, 
where more than half of the villages do not have 
drinking water, a mill, a school, a ¢aydna (or cate) or 
a special house for guests. The lighting there is 
primitive, the hygiene deficient. The wells are near 
the latrines when these last exist. In winter, in view 
of the lack of means of communication, hundreds of 
villages are isolated from the rest of the world (E. 
Esenkova, 55-7). It is the same in the Kurdish vil- 
lages of ‘Irak, where electricity and running water 
only exist in 22 of them among the hundreds that 
are to be counted in the provinces of Sulaymani, 
Arbil, Kirkik (Khosbak, 56-7). For a population 
estimated at 8,766,000 in 1962, in 1970 for the whole 
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of ‘Irak there were only 150 hospitals, 987 dispen- 
saries and 18,256 beds with 2,890 doctors and 1,771 
nurses (Ministry of Information, L'Ivak va de !’avant). 
The same situation applies in Turkish Kurdistan. 
In 1967, there were 12,275 doctors in Turkey, but 
only 2,500 for the whole of Anatolia, with a total of 
60,196 beds, of which nearly half were for the towns 
of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir alone. Malaria affects 
especially the Kurdish provinces of Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
and Hakari (E. Esenkova, 87-8), In ‘Iraki Kurdistan, 
malaria, which was the cause of a quarter of the 
mortality in ‘Irak (Dr. A. Ghalib, Malaria and mala- 
ria in Ivaq, Baghdad 1044) has been practically 
eliminated since the campaign of the WHO in 1954-6 
(cf. J. Manevy, I/ est quatre heures docteur Malaria, 
in Réalités, no, 122, March 1956, 48-55). In Iranian 
Kurdistan, there are only 250 to 300 hospital beds = 
1 for 10,000 persons (Ghassemlou, 32). 

To move from one village to another, to enter into 
more or Jess intimate social relations of family, 
friendship, tribe or commerce, the Kurd follows 
either the paths or tracks which link the villages or 
else the Jarger motor roads of commercial or strategic 
value which have been constructed by the interested 
governments. In the mountains, the mule tracks 
of tenfollow either the stream which runs at the bot- 
tom of the valley, passing from one side to the other 
or the flank of the mountain, often precipitous and 
hazardous. They rise steeply to reach the mountain 
passes, at times quite high, e.g. in “Iraki Kurdistan, 
Paykuli, 1,000 m. and Sagirma, 1,700 m. To cross the 
streams, one fords them or uses trail-bridges or 
keleks (g.v.) at a fixed point, where the river is wider 
and the current less swift, or bridges, The Kurdish 
bridges are still rudimentary today and sometimes 
dangerous, being made of ropes and lianas (Layard, 
1970, 166; Bishop, ii, 114) or else of tree trunks 
(Wigram, 288; Hamilton, 96). On the more important 
roads, the ancient bridges are of stone, hump-backed 
with one or several arches, Today, some modern iron 
bridges replace at many points these primitive bridges 
which are often, in any case, no more than foot 
bridges (Hamilton, 192), Many legends are attached 
to these ancient bridges (Edmonds, 201, 212, 247). 
In the plains, especially in Turkish Kurdistan, there 
are still many simple earth tracks only usable in the 
good season. But some modern metalled, tarred and 
macadamised roads have also been built. The roads 
through the mountains are often real works of 
art. 

‘Irak Kurdistan is now furrowed with numbers of 
fine roads which facilitate human relations. In ‘Irak, 
some roads or good tracks link Mawsil to Zakho, 
‘Amadiyya, Arbil and ‘Akra. From Arbil one goes to 
Harir and Rawandiz and also to Kirkik and then 
Sulaymani. In Turkey, one road goes from Malatya 
to Elaziz, Tunceli, Erzincan, Askala, Erzurum, and 
Kars. From Elazig a branch goes off tor Bingél, Mus 
and Tatvan, and another towards Diyarbakir, Mardin 
and Niiseybin. From Diyarbakir, one may branch otf 
for Silvan and Siirt, or Silvan in the direction of 
Bitlis, Tatvan and Van, by the road or by steamer on 
the lake. 

Few railways cross Kurdistan. In Turkey one may 
pick out the line Erzincan-Erzurum-Kars, towards 
Armenia; the line Malatya-Elazig-Geni-Mus-Tatvan- 
Van by ferry in the direction of Tabriz; and the line 
Malatya-Sivrece-Maden-Ergani-Diyarbakir-Batman, 
towards Siirt. The Orient Express from Istanbul 
goes to Aleppo, skirts the Kurdish populations of the 
Turko-Syrian frontier, and reaches Mawsil and 
Baghdad, In ‘Iraki Kurdistan, a single narrow- 
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gauge railway goes trom Baghdad to Kirkik (320 
km.). 

Several military routes fan out from the airports 
situated in Kurdistan. The most important are in 
Turkey: Erzurum, Kars, Karakése (Agr), Elazig, 
Malatya, Van and Diyarbakir; in ‘Irak: Mawsil, 
Kirkik, Semel, Ser ‘Amadiyya and Bamerni; in north 
Syria: Kamishli; in Iran, Sanandadj, Kirmanshah 
and Rid@iyya. 

E. An anthropological profile of Kurdi- 
stan. Situated as it is at the crossroads of popula- 
tions as different as the Turkish, Persian, Caucasian 
and Arab peoples and in very intimate relations with 
most of them, does the Kurdish people possess 
characteristics such that it may be distinguished 
very clearly from the others? The question can 
legitimately be posed, and many scholars have tried 
to distinguish the anthropological aspects which 
would allow this process of discrimination. It is 
evidently not a matter of searching for a Kurdish 
race, since this notion of race can scarcely be applied 
to humans, although some important genetic dif- 
ferences are ascertainable between more or less 
homogenous populations possessing such-or-such 
characteristic blood-group (Ruffié, 1972). Anthropol- 
ogical researches on the Kurds began more than a 
century ago with E. Duhousset (1863) and N. V. 
Khanikoff (1866). They have been carried out in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, 

In Iran, first of all by the authors cited, then by 
M. Houssay (1887); in Transcaucasia by E. Chantre 
(1880, 1890) and Pantukhotf (1891); in Turkey in the 
valleys between the Euphrates and the Tigris (G. 
Pisson, 1892), to the south of the Black Sea at 
Karakus, at Nemrut Dag, to the west of Lake Van, 
and at Zencirli (von Luschan, 1922); in Syria, at 
Damascus (Ariéns Kappers, 1931). The Yazidis of the 
Caucasus were studied by Eliseyev in 1887 and in 
1900 by Ivanovski; those of Sindjar and Shaykhan 
by Field (1934), as well as the Kurds of ‘Irak, of 
Zakho, Rawandiz, ‘Akra, Kirkik and Sulaym4ni; 
these latter studies were not published until 1951 and 
1952. All these researches are only in fact sample 
surveys, given the relatively restricted number of 
individuals examined (some hundreds or more out of 
several thousands of inhabitants) and of the really 
scientific measures obtained. Some travellers have in 
their turn made certain records and added some typi- 
cal photographs. Despite all this, and because the 
observations concerning the Kurds are of different 
regions, the results obtained do not always coincide 
perfectly, There has been an attempt to make an 
anthropological classification of them (A. Bashma- 
koff). The Western Kurds (von Luschan) have been 
distinguished from the Eastern and Southern Kurds. 
The former are of a blond, blue-eyed, dolichocephalic 
type. The others are of a brown, black-eyed, brachy- 
cephalic type. The one group consider themselves of 
the same race as the Turks (Sekban, Inan) or the 
Iranians (Modi), the others regard themselves as close 
to the Arabs or Armenians. Certain photographs of 
Mark Sykes (321, 342, 373, 424-5; 427, 429) of 
Lynch (ii, 4-5) or of Soubrier (112, 113, 144, 160, 172) 
reveal at first sight types among the Kurds: Arab, 
Jew, Biblical, Nestorian and Turkoman. It is this 
which H. Field confirms and expresses in a more 
scientific fashion in the photographs of 162 in- 
dividuals out of 598 examined, where he personally 
discovers Armenoid types (48), Balkan (12), Modified 
Mediterranean (36), Eur-Anatolian (38), pure or 
mixed Iranian (4), Alpinoid (12), Mongoloid (1) and 
Negroid (1). The proportions are not exactly the same 





among the 235 Yazidis examined, and the comparison 
with the Assyrians, the Shammar and Sulubba 
Arabs or the Turkomans also studied by the author is 
interesting. The resemblances encountered are no 
doubt to be explained by intermarriage. But this 
does not prevent E. Duhousset (1863) from recog- 
nising in the Kurdish people a rare homogeneity 
with respect to its type and, for his part, Ariéns 
Kappers (1931) admits that the Kurds, despite their 
anthropological differences, constitute a truly 
distinct race. Thus we can, in summarising the studies 
of H. Field, present as follows the portrait of the 
Kurd of ‘Irak: “The Kurd is of medium height 
(1.66 m.) with a relatively long body and short limbs. 
The forehead is wide and the head wide and round, 
The brachycephalics predominate. The height of the 
face is medium. The nose is quite often convex. The 
Kurd is more hirsute than the Arab. His hair, rather 
wavy and pliant, is normally dark brown and the 
eyes black. But blond hair and blue eyes are also to 
be encountered, especially in the western regions, 
The colour of the skin is more clear than that of the 
Arabs, but less fine than that of the Assyrians. The 
teeth are normal and well-placed. The musculature is 
good, as is the health, in general, of those who have 
been observed” (Th. Bois, 18). 

Despite everything, these anthropological re- 
searches on the Kurds are too fragmentary and 
uncertain for us to be able to conclude from them 
what may be the origin of this people. It is indis- 
pensable here to combine the study of the language 
with that of the history, 

Bibliography: Maps. No complete scientific 
map of Kurdistan exists, The Carte du Kurdistan 
1/4,000,000, Cairo 1943, aims especially “to give a 
graphic representation of that which the Kurds 
occupy in the Middle East’’; a Note of 12 pp. which 
accompanies it is intended to explain it and to 
justify the different data. Die Kurden, Volke ohne 
Staal, 1/1,500,000; ed. Die Aktuelle Landkarte, 
no. 224, Munich 1966, clear and simplified, does 
not indicate the relief at all. For Turkey, the old 
maps of H. Kiepert, 1892, or better Turkiye, 
1/2,000,000 of Faik Sebri, Istanbul 1948, La carte 
de |'Asie orientale 1/2,000,000 of the Troupes du 
Levant, Beirut 1939, or that of the War Office and 
Air Ministry, London 1961-2, 1/1,000,000, sheets 
NJ37 Erzurum, NJ38 Tabriz and NI38 Baghdad, 
of series 1301, GSGS, cover the whole of Kurdistan, 
More or less elaborate maps are often to be found in 
the different accounts of journeys. So much the more 
to be appreciated are the precise and detailed maps 
in the book and many articles of C. J. Edmonds. 

Albums. To illustrate all this: M. Zikmund and 
J. Hanzeika, Kurdistan, country of insurrection, 
legends and hope, Artia, Czechoslovakia 1962; K. 
Dettmann, Vertraue der Pranke ... Lowe die 
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Geography. C, Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, 
viii, Berlin 1839, Kurdes du Khorasan, 392-400, ix, 
1840, Kurdes de Perse, 412-762, 1009-48, x, 1843; 
Kurdes du Tigre et de l'Euphrate, 690-734, xi, 1844, 
Kurdes occidentaux, 3-247; F. Maunsell, Geography 
of Eastern Turkey in Asia, Aldershot 1899; Elisée 
Reclus, Nouvelle géographie universelle, Paris 1884, 
ix, Asie antérieure, 203-6, 337, 339, 342-55, 4II- 
518; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, ii, 1891; Vidal 
de la Blache-Gallois, Géographie universelle, viii, 
ch, viii, Blanchard, 215-27, Paris 1929; M. Clerget, 
La Turquie, passé et présent, Paris 1938; J.-P. 
Roux, La Turguie, Paris 1957; X. de Pianhol, Les 
fondements géographiques de Vhistoire de I'Islam, 
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de Syrie, in France méditéranéenne et africaine, 
1939/1, 81-126, 2 maps; Ala’addin Sejjadi, 
Geshtik la Kurdistan, A journey in Kurdistan, 
Baghdad 1956; Sh. Khosbak, etc. Djughrafiyyat 
al-Irdék, Min. Nation. Educ., Baghdad 1386/1966; 
M. al-Durra, al-Kadiyya al-Kurdiyya, Beirut 1963, 
1966", enlarged; C. J. Edmonds, Notes on Luristan, 
Baghdad 1918; idem, Luristan, Pish-i-Kuh and 
Bala Gariveh, in GJ, lix (1922), 335-56, 437-53- 

Travel accounts or memoirs. C. J. Rich, 
Narrative of a residence in Koordistan, London 
1836; J. B. Fraser, Travels in Koordistan, Mesopo- 
tamia, etc., London 1840; H. Brugsch, Reise der K. 
Preussischen, Gesandtschaft nach Persien 1860-61, 
Leipzig 1862-3; F. Millingen, Wild life among the 
Koords, London 1881; H. Binder, Au Kurdistan, 
en Mésopotamie ct en Perse, Paris 1887; Mrs, 
Bishop (I. L. Bird), Journeys in Persia and Kur- 
distan, London 1891; P. Muller-Simonis, Du 
Caucase au Golfe Persique, a travers l'Arménie, le 
Kurdistan et la Mésopotamie, Paris-Lyon 1892; 
Mme. Chantre, A travers l’Arménie russe, Paris 
1893; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, travels and studies, 
London 1901, repr. Beirut 1965; G. L. Bell, 
Amurath to Amurath, London 1911; E. B. Soane, 
To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in disguise, London 
1912; Sir M. Sykes, The caliphs’ last heritage, 
London 1915; G. E. Hubbard, From the Gulf to 
Ararat: an expedition through Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan, London 1916; W. R. Hay, Two years in 
Kurdistan: experiences of a political officer, 1918- 
zg20, London 1921; E. S. Stevens, By Tigris and 
Euphrates, London 1923; H. Christoff, Kurden und 
Armenier: eine Untersuchung tiber die Abhangigkeit 
threr Lebensformen und Charakterenwicklung von der 
Landschaft, Hamburg 1935; A. M. Hamilton, Road 
through Kurdistan, London 1937*, 1958; J. Sou- 
brier, Moines et brigands, de l'Adriatique aux 
marches iraniennes, Paris 1945; F. Balsan, Les 
surprises du Kurdistan, Paris 1945"; Freya Stark, 
The valleys of the Assassins and other Persian 
travels, New York 1934; A. Waheed, The Kurds 
and their country, Lahore 1955, ‘1958; B. Nikitine, 
Les Kurdes, dude sociologique et historique, Paris 
1956; C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
politics, travels and research in North-Eastern Iraq, 
1919-1025, London 1957; A. Ghassemlou, Kur- 
distan and the Kurds, London 1965; Th. Bois, 
Connaissance des Kurdes, Beirut 1965 (Eng. tr. 
The Kurds, Beirut 1966). 

Anthropology. E. Duhousset, Etudes sur les 
populations de la Perse, Paris 1863; N. V. Khani- 
koff, Mémoire sur l'ethnographie de la Perse, Paris 
1866; E. Chantre, A pergu sur les caractéres ethniques 
des Ansariés et des Kurdes, in Bull, Soc, Anthrop. 
de Lyon, i (1882), 164-85; G. Pisson, Races des 
hautes vallées du Tigre et de U'Euphrate, in Rev. 
scient., Paris 1892; xlix (1892), no. 18, 557-60, no. 
19, 581-8; J. J. Modi, The Persian origin of the 
Kurds and Tajiks, in JBBRAS, ix, 493-9; E. Pit- 
tards, Ethnographie de la Dobroudja, contribution a 
l'étude anthropologique des Kurdes, Lyon 1902; 
idem, Les races et l'histoire, Paris 1924, *1932; F. 
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koff, Les peuples autour de la Mer Noire dans leur 
Hat actuel, in l’Ethnographie, 1930; C. U. Ariéns 
Kappers, Contributions to the anthropology of the 
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Proceedings, Amsterdam, xxxiv/4 (1931), 531-41; 
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iii. — History 


A. Origins and Pre-Islamic history. 


The classification of the Kurds among the Iranian 
nations is based mainly on linguistic and historical 
data and does not prejudice the fact there is a com- 
plexity of ethnical elements incorporated in them. 
The type of the latter varies visibly from place to 
place, It is probable that the expansion of the Kurd 
element took place from east (Western Persia) to 
west (Central Kurdistan) but there is nothing to have 
prevented the existence in Central Kurdistan, before 
the coming of the Kurds, of a nationality of different 
origin but bearing a similar name (Kardd) which 
later amalgamated with the Iranian Kurds. 

On two Sumerian inscriptions dating from about 
2,000 B.C., Thureau-Dangin (Revue d’Assyriologie, v, 
99; vi, 67) found a country Kar-da-ka mentioned (in 
which word the initial is & and not & and the function 
of the element fa is uncertain). This country was 
beside the “people of Su” (cf. ZA, xxxv, 230 n. 3), 
which G. R. Driver located south of Lake Van; there 
is an old fortress Say in the region of Bidlls (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 146). A thousand years later Tiglath Pileser 
waged war on the people called Kur-ti-e in the 
mountains of Azu, which Driver (in JRAS [1923], 
400) identifies with the modern Hazéd (SAsiin). The 
reading Kur-ti-e is not certain, however. 

Herodotus in the 5th century B.C. mentions no 
name like this, but, according to him (iii, 93), the 
thirteenth nome of the Achaemenid empire included 
next to the Armenians a [lextutxh which Ndldeke 
(Gramm. d. neusyrischen Spr., Leipzig 1868, p. xviii) 
and Kiepert (Alt. Geogr., § 81) have connected with 
the name of Bokhtan (= Bohtan), 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand described by 
Xenophon (401-400 B.C.) made famous the name of 
the Karduchoi (KapSobyot) whose country lay to 
the east of the Kentrités (Bohtan), From this time 
onwards we continually find the name on the left 
bank of the Tigris near Mount Djddi [g.v.]. In clas- 
sical authors, the country became Corduene (on the 
numerous forms of this name, probably produced by 
the difficulty of reproducing the Semitic &, cf. Driver, 
op. cit.). In Aramaic the district was called Beth- 
Kardii and the present town of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Gazarta of Kardi. The Armenians had the name 
Kordudh, the Arabs (Baladhiri, 176; Tabari, iii, 
610) Bakarda (Kardai). According to Yakit (iv, 56), 
who relies on the authority of Ibn al-Athir, the 
canton of Bakarda formed part of Djazirat Ibn 
‘Umar, contained two hundred villages (al-Tham4nin, 
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Djddi, Firiz-Shibir) and was situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris opposite BizabdA on the right 
bank (cf. the full analysis of the texts in M. Hart- 
mann, Bohtan, 33-5). Later, the name, which was 
only applied to the district, disappears from Muslim 
terminology and is replaced by Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Bohtan, etc, To the Armenians and Arabs the ter- 
ritory of Karda in the strict sense had a very limited 
application. We do not know the exact frontiers of 
the province of Corduene; its three towns, Sareisa, 
Satalka and Pinaka (= Finfk) lay on the Tigris, but 
the statement of Strabo (ix, 12, 4) is remarkable; ac- 
cording to this, the term Dopduata Soy was sometimes 
applied to the mountains between the modern 
Diyarbakr and Mash. 

Now, who were the Kap8otiyot whose name un- 
doubtedly survived in the later names (the termina- 
tion -yot must represent the Armenian plural in -kh, 
which is perhaps explained by the fact that the 
Greeks learned this name from an Armenian)? Ac- 
cording to Xenophon (iv, 3, 1), the Karduchoi 
recognised neither the authority of King Artaxerxes 
nor that of Armenia, When in the rst century B.C, 
Corduene was conquered by Tigranes II, he had its 
king Zarbienus executed. In 115 A.D. the king of 
Corduene was called Manisarus, According to 
Hiibschmann, Die altarmenische Ortsnamen, 239, and 
Armenische Grammatik, i/2, 518-20, the province of 
Corduene was only superficially Armenicised. 

There is nothing really surprising in finding at the 
time of Xenophon an Iranian tribe settled to the 
north of the Tigris, but we have nothing but the 
evidence of the name from which to judge the 
ethnology of the Karduchoi. The name has Semitic 
analogies (Akkad., Assyr, kardu, “strong”, “hero”, 
karddu “‘to be strong"); on the other hand, there is a 
certain consonantal resemblance with the name of a 
people Khaldi, better known under the Assyrian form 
Urartu/Urashtu, in Hebrew Ararat, among the Greeks 
Arapddiot, KdASor and sometimes XarSator. 
This people appeared in Armenia towards the end of 
the oth century B.C. and afterwards established a 
powerful kingdom in the region of Lake Van which 
jasted until the beginning of the 6th century, C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Mater. z. dlter, Gesch. Armeniens, 
Gottingen 1907, 123, sees in them Khaldi immigrants 
from the west; E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, i/2, 
Stuttgart 1913, § 474, seeks their original home on 
the central Araxes. As a result of the arrival of the 
Armenians, towards the 7th century, the Khaldi 
were dispersed and driven towards the mountains 
(Cyropaedia, iii, 1-3). But their name survived in the 
toponymy of the region north of Lake Van (the 
Byzantine theme XadSla near Trebizond, the town 
of Khilat = Akhl&t, etc.; cf. Beick and Lehmann, in 
ZA, ix [1894], 84; de Goeje, in ibid., x [1895], 100; 
Streck, in ibid., xiv [1899], 122). Parallels for the 
name Khaldi have been sought on the other side of 
the Caucasus: the Georgians are called Kharthv- 
eli or kharth-ul-i (in Svanian khyard; in Mingrelian, 
khort-u); cf. N. Adontz, Armenia v epokhu Iustiniana, 
St. Petersburg 1908, 398. 

Whether we identify the Kardii as Semites or as 
an indigenous people, it is certain that the land of the 
ancient Karduchoi is at the present day one of the 
principle centres of the Kurds. It has therefore been 
concluded that the Karduchoi were identical with the 
Kurds, and this view was stil] considered axiomatic at 
the beginning of the zoth century; cf. Grundriss d. 
Tran. Phil., ii, 464. Going a step further, the Kurds 
were directly connected with the XéASot; Reiske in 
his commentary on Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 


De ceremoniis, B. 13 (713, 11) said “Chaldi et Kordi 
vel Curti, Gordyaei iidem’’. A similar opinion is 
expressed in the title of P. Lerch's work, Recherches 
sur les Kurdes iraniens et sur leurs ancéires, les Chal- 
déens septentrionaux (St. Petersburg 1856). 

A new turn was given to the problem by the re- 
searches of M, Hartmann, Néldeke and Weissbach, 
who showed the philological necessity of distin- 
guishing between the stems Kurd and Karda, These 
scholars at the same time proposed to recognise the 
Kurds in the Kdprttot, Cyrtii, mentioned by classical 
writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xi, 13, 3, and xv, 
3, 1). This hypothesis is confirmed by the presence in 
Firs of numerous Kurdish tribes in the Sasanid 
period (cf. Kdrndmak-i Artakhshir-i Papakan, tr. 
Néldeke, Gottingen 1879, 37, 48, and the testimony 
of Arab writers). 

The justifiable distinction between the names Kurd 
and Kardii does not, however, decide the important 
question, how the Cyrtii (= Iranian Kurds) came to 
colonise lands west of the Zagros, the country of the 
ancient Kardi, and the mountains of the Anti- 
Taurus as far as northern Syria, The problem still 
requires careful research. In the first place, the 
Median and Persian conquests must have brought 
about considerable displacements of the Iranian 
peoples. We have an example in the migrations of a 
part of the Asagartiya whose original home was in 
Sistan. In the Assyrian period we find these Sagar- 
tians in Media (Zihkirtu or Zakruti, cf. Streck, in ZA, 
xiv [1899], 146) and in the time of Darius (Bihistan 
inscr, 2, 90) their capital was already in the Assyrian 
plain at Arbela, where Darius had their chief Citran- 
takhma executed, whose portrait on the rock of 
Bisutiin suggests a Kurdish type (L. W. King, The 
sculptures of Behistan, London 1907). Between 220 
and 171 B.C. we find Cyrtii mercenaries taking part 
in the wars between Rome, the Seleucids and the 
kings of Pergamon (Livy, xlii, 58, 13; xxxvil, 40, 93 
Polybius, v, 52, 5; cf. Weissbach in Pauly-Wissowa*, 
s.¥. Cyrtii, and A. J, Reinach, Les mercenaires de 
Pergame, in Revue Archéologique [1909], 115-19). A 
very interesting state of transition is seen from the 
Armenian Geography of the 7th century, in the case 
of the province of Koréékh (according to Adontz, 
Armenia, 418, Koréékh is from *kortid-aikk where 
kortig means “‘Kurd", as alrpatié means “inhabitant 
of Atropatene"). In the time of Faustus Byzantinus 
(4th century) Koréékh was only a canton near 
Salmés [g..]. As a province, Koréékh stretched from 
Djilamerg to Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar and included the 
following cantons: Kordukh, the three Kordrikh 
(Kordikh), Aituankh, Aigarkh, Mothotaukh (Otho- 
laukh), Orsiraukh (Orisankh), Karathunikh (Sara- 
ponikh), Cahuk and Little Albak (Hartmann, 
Bohtan, 93; Hiibschmann, Die altarmenische Orts- 
namen, 255-9). 

We see the changes that were gradually brought 
about. Of the three districts, Kordukh, Kordikh and 
Tmorikh, which Faustus mentions in place of the an- 
cient Corduene, Kordukh had become a mere canton 
of Koréékh and Tmorikh disappeared altogether to 
the advantage of Kordrikh (Kordikh), of which 
simply upper, middle and lower cantons were 
disti . 
Hiibschmann op. cit., 385), confines himself to 
distinguishing between the Kordrikh (Kordikh) of 
the Kuprtot, but in general the linguistic distinction 
established by M. Hartmann and Néldeke does not 

the existence of hybrid and corrupt forms 
(M. Hartmann, Bohtan, 92: “es gingen wohl schon 
friih die Namen durcheinander”), Ndldeke even 
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distinguishes a third group of names: Aramaic 
Kartéwayé (Arabic Kartawiya?), meaning the true 
Kurds; cf. G. Hoffmann, A ussiige aus syrischen Akten 
persischer Martyren, Leipzig 1880, 207, n. 1639. 

We thus find that about the period of the Arab 
conquest a single ethnic term Awrd (plur, Akrdd) 
was beginning to be applied to an amalgamation of 
Iranian or iranicised tribes, Among the latter, some 
were autochthonous (the Kardi; the Tmorikh/ 
Tamurayé in the district of which Alki = Elk was the 
capital; the Xo@alcat (= al-Khuwaythiyya] in the 
canton of Khoyt of Sasfin, the Ortayé [= al-Artin] 
in the bend of the Euphrates); some were Semites 
(ef. the popular genealogies of the Kurd tribes) and 
some probably Armenian (it is said that the Mama- 
kin tribe is of Mamikonian origin). 

In the zoth century, the existence of an Iranian 
non-Kurdish element among the Kurds has been 
definitely established (the Girfin-Z4zAi groupe). In 
several districts a social stratification based on the 
political domination of newcomers has been estab- 
lished (at Sulaymaniyya [q.v.], at Sawdj-Bulak [g.v.] 
and at Kotor, where we find remnants of the Kiire- 
sinli [?] in subjection to the Shakak). Systematic 
investigation may discover traces of ancient peoples 
overlaid by a Kurdish element giving an appearance 
of unity. 

Genealogies and popular etymologies. The 
Muslim sources and Kurdish traditions do not help 
us to solve the problem of the origin of the Kurds. 
Mas‘fidi (Murdadj, iii, 251) already speaks of their 
descent from those Persians who escaped from the 
tyrant Dabbak. This legend is best known from the 
version of the Shah-ndma (Macan, i, 27-8; Mohl, i, 71; 
Vullers, i, 36, verses 29-38). In 1812 Morier (Second 
journey, 357) mentions the celebration at Damawand 
(on 3t August) of a festival commemorating the 
delivery of Persia from the tyranny of Dabhak, 
known as the ‘A yd-i Kurdi, "The Kurd festival”, On 
the other hand, the Kurds sought Arab genealogies 
for themselves. Some (Muridj, iii, 253) claimed as 
their ancestor Rabi‘a b. Nizar b. Ma‘add, others 
Mudar b. Nizar, both eponyms of the districts of 
Diyar Rabi‘a (Mawsil) and Diyar Mudar (Rakka). 
They said that the Kurds had separated from the 
Arab stock as a result of feuds with the Ghassanids, 
and, having retired to the mountains, intermingled 
with strangers and forgot their mother tongue. Of 
more interest is a series of ancestors among whom we 
find Kurd b. Mard (cf. of MapSot the neighbours of 
the Kurds) b. Sa‘sa‘a b. Harb b, Hawazin (Mas‘idi, 
ibid., and Tanbih, 88-91: Kurd b, Isfandiyadh b. 
Manidshahr; Ibn Hawkal, 185-7: Kurd b. Mard b, 
‘Amr). All these genealogies may contain a few 
grains of historical fact (iranicisation of Semites, 
intermingling of the tribes of the Zagros and of Fars). 

Nor is there any lack of popular etymologies. The 
attempt has been made (Murfidj, iii, 249) to connect 
the name with the Arabic root karrada; the Kurds 
would thus be the children of young slaves and the 
demon Djasad (“driven out" by Solomon). Very 
frequently (cf. Driver, in JRAS [1923], 403) the 
name Kurd is connected with the Persian word gurd 
(“hero”), although this root really had a g in Pahlavi 
and goes back to the root var "to protect” (Horn, 
Neuper. Etymol., 200). 

In later times, the names of tribes were often ex- 
plained by those of their eponyms, The Sharaf-nama, 
i, 158, makes all the Kurds (the Badjnawi and Bokhti 
tribes) come from Badjan and Bokht; the former of 
these names may be connected with that of Basn-aw, 
a tributary of the Tigris (Andreas, in Hartmann, 131), 
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while the second recalls the Tlaxrurxy of Herodotus, 
or the “dragon-king’ (Kurd?) Haftan-Bokht killed 
by Artakhshir-i Papakin; cf. Néldeke, Gesch. der 
Perser und Araber, tt According to another legend, 
especially popular in the north and west, the Kurds 
were at one time divided into two branches, Milan 
and Zilan, the former coming from Arabia and the 
latter from the east; the Zilan were regarded as an 
inferior race (cf. P. M. Sykes, in Jnal. R. Anthropologi- 
cal Inst., xxxvili [1908], 470). 
Bibliography: F. Justi, Kurdische Grammatik, 
St. Petersburg 1880, p. xxii.; W. Tomaschek, 
Sasun und d. Quellengebiet d. Tigris, in SB Ak. 
Wien, cxxxiii (1895), no. iv; M. Hartmann, Bohtan, 
in Mitt. d. Vorderasiat. Gesell., 1896]2, 1897/1, 90- 
103; T. Néideke, Kardu und Kurden, in Festschrift 
fiir H. Kiepert, Berlin 1898, 73-81; H. Hiib- 
schmann, Die altarmen. Ortsnamen, in Indogerm. 
Forsch., xvi (1904), 255-9; Weissbach, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, svv. Kapdobyot 
and Kuprtot; G. R. Driver, The name Kurd and its 
philological connexions, in JRAS (1923), 393-403; 
M. A. Zaki, Khuldsayaki tarikht Kurd wa-Kurdi- 
stan, Baghdad 1931 (Arabic tr. ‘A.‘Awni, Khuldsat 
Wrikh al-Kurd wa-Kurdistan, Baghdad 1936, 
#1961, 40-145); Raghid Yasimi, Kurd wa paywas- 
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1940, 143-52; Muhammad M. Kurdistant, Kitab-i 
ta@rikh Mardikh, Tehran 1950, i, 119-201; Ibsin 
Nari, Ta’rikh-i rishah nishadi-yi Kurd, Tehran 
2567/1955; B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, Paris 1956, t- 
22; O. Vil'’Sevski, Kurdt. Vuedenie i etnideskuyu 
istoriyn kurdskogo naroda, Moscow-Leningrad 
1961; T. Wahby, The origins of the Kurds and their 
language, in Kurdistan, KSSE, ix-x (1966). 
Prehistory and archaeology of ‘Iriki 
Kurdistan, L, Braidwood, Digging beyond the 
Tigris, London-New York 1959; R. J. Braidwood 
and B, Howe, Prehistoric investigations in Iraqi 
Kurdistan, Orient. Inst. of the Univ. of Chicago 
Studies, no. 31, Chicago 1960; G, Roux, Ancient 
Traq, London 1964; M. E. L. Mallowan, L'aurore 
de la Mésopotamie et de I'Iran, in Les grandes civili- 
sations, Paris-Brussels 1966; C. J, Edmonds, Two 
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i/z (Nov. 1934), 183-92; idem, The place names of 
thr Aoraman parchments, in BSOAS, xiv/3 (1952), 
478-82; idem, Shar-Bather and the basin of the 
Oalachu-walan, in Geogr. Jnal., cxxiii/3 (Sept. 
3957), 328-28; idem, Some ancient monuments on 
the Iraqi-Persian boundary, in Irag, xxviii (1966) 
159-63. 


B, The Islamic period up to 1920. 


We have detailed notices of the Kurds from the time 
of the Arab conquest onwards, During the five first 
centuries of the Hidjra, the Kurds frequently played a 
considerable part in events and often took the 
initiative in them. Several Kurd dynasties arose at 
this time. Waves of Turk and Mongol invaders seem 
to have submerged the Kurds from the 6th to the 
roth century A.D, But the period of the wars be- 
tween the Ottoman Sultans and the Safawid Shahs 
produced a state of affairs in Kurdistan favourable 
for the growth of a feudal system, of which a faithful 
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picture is given in the Sharaf-ndma (1003/1596). The 
Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the 
Zagros and its northern extension. Then Turkey 
began the work of strengthening the authority of the 
central power within her eastern provinces. Towards 
the end of the roth century the last Kurdish prin- 
cipalities disappeared in Turkish territory (Hak- 
kari, Bidlis, Sulaymaniyya) and in Persia (Ardalin). 
But the great tribes still exist, and their cadres 
assure the preservation of the Kurdish element with 
its social and ethical peculiarities. Kadjar Persia 
hardly ever interfered in the domestic affairs of her 
Kurdish tribes, while in the late Ottoman period 
Turkey tried to use the Kurds as a political support 
for the central authority. Sometimes the Kurds were 
overwhelmed with favours, and sometimes they had 
to resist attempts to abolish the remnants of their 
ancient autonomy. Several risings of the Kurds took 
place in the 19th century, and towards the beginning 
of the 20th century a Kurd movement added one 
more element to the nationalist agitations within the 
Turkish empire. The revolution of 1908 drew the 
Kurds into politics; newspapers, magazines and Kurd 
societies began to multiply. During the First World 
War of 1914-18 the idea of an autonomous Kurdistan 
was first mooted by the Western Powers, but the 
plan was only partially and temporarily realised in so 
far as the part of the old wildyet of Mawsil attached 
to the new state of ‘Irak was concerned. 

The Kurds after the Arab conquest, We shall 
find it useful to begin by collecting the information 
given by Arab authors regarding the distribution of 
the Kurd tribes. 

The term Kurdistan being unknown before the 
time of the Saldjiks, information regarding the 
Kurds is usually to be found in the Arab authors 
under such heads as Zawzan, Khilat, Arminiya, 
Adharbiydjin, Djibal, Fars, etc. (cf. Driver, The 
dispersion of the Kurds in ancient times, in JRAS 
[1926], 563-72). 

Mas‘idi (about 332/943) and Istakhri (340/951) are 
the first to give systematic information about the 
Kurds. In the Muridj al-dhahab (iii, 253) Mas‘adi 
enumerates the following tribes; at Dinawar and 
Hamadhain: Shuhdjan; at Kangawar: Madjurdin; in 
Adharbaydjan (so the text should be emended): 
Hadhbani and Sarat (probably Shurit = Kharidjis 
{g.v.]; ef, the story of Daysam below); in Diibal: 
Shadandjan, Lazba (Lurri?), Madandjdin, Mazda- 
nakan, Barisan, Khall (Djalall), Djabarki, Djawani 
and Mustakan; in Syria: Dababila etc.; at Mawsil 
and Djidi the Christian Kurds: al-Ya‘kibiyya 
(“Jacobites”) and the Djurkan (Djurugh4n). To this 
list, the Tanbih of the same author (88-91) only adds 
Bazindjan (cf. Istakhri, 115), Nashawira, Badhtkan 
and Kikan (at the present day found near Mar‘ash), 
but he gives a list of the places where there were 
Kurds; the rumim (zumim?) of Fars, Kirman, 
Sidjistan, Khurasan (Istakbri, 282: a Kurd village in 
the canton of Asadabid), Isfahan (a section of the 
Bazandjan tribe and a flourishing town described as 
Kurd, Ya‘kabi, 275; Istakhri, 125), Djibal, notably 
M&h Kifa, Mah Basra, Mah Sabadh&n (Masabadh4n) 
and the two Ighars (ie. Karadj Abi Dulaf and 
Burdj), Hamadban, Shahrizir, with its dependencies 
Darabad and Samghan (Zimkan), Adbarbaydjan, 
Armenia (at Dwin on the Araxes the Kurds lived in 
houses built of clay and of stone; Mukaddas!l, 277), 
Arran (one of the gates of Bardha‘a was called Bab 
al-Akrad and Ibn Miskawayh says that at the 
invasion of the Ris in 332/942 the local governor had 


Kurds under his command), Baylakin, Bab al- 
Abwab (Darband), al-Djazira, Syria and al-Thughir 
(ie. the line of fortresses along the Cilician frontier), 

Istakhri, 98, particularly mentions five rumiim in 
Fars, this term being applied to districts over which 
the Kurds were distributed (in spite of de Goeje, 
BGA, iv, 250, it is preferable to keep the reading 
ramm-rumiim [from Persian ramm, “flock”, crowd”) 
for it is improbable that soma could have given a 
plural zumim). Each ramm had its town, its Kurd 
chief in charge of the kharddj and responsible for 
public safety. These rumiim were: 1. Diilaya, or 
Ramidjan, bordered by Isfahan and Khizistan; 
2. Law4lidjan, between Shiraz and the Persian 
Gulf; Diw4n, in the Afra of Sabir; 4. Kariyan in 
the direction of Kirmin; 5. Shahriy4r, alongside 
of Isfahan also called Bazandjan after the principal 
tribe, a part of which had been transferred to the 
province of Isfahan. As a supplement to the list of 
rumam, Istakhri, 114, gives a list of 33 nomad tribes 
(hayy, plur. aya’) of Fars, based on the records of 
the diwan al-sadakat and reproduced by Ibn Hawkal, 
185-7 and Mukaddasi, 446: Kirmani, Ramani, 
Mudaththir, Muhammad b. Bashar, Bakill (Mukad- 
dasi; Tha‘lab!), Bundadhmahri, Muhammad b. 
Ishak, Sababi, Ishaki, Adharkani, Shahraki, Tahma- 
dahni, Zabadi, Shahrawi, Bundadaki, Khusrawi, 
Zandji, Safari, Shahyari, Mihraki, Mub4raki, Ishta- 
mharl, Shahani, Furati, Salmani, Siri, Azaddokhti, 
Barazdokhti, Mutallabi, Mamall, Shahkant, Kadjtl, 
Djalllf, in all 500,000 families living in tents. 

The Fars-ndma (ca. 5300/1107) says (168) that the 
Kurds of the old large ramm of Dijiliya, Dhiwan, 
Lawalidjan, Kariyan and Bazandjan, who formed the 
most brilliant element in the old army of Fars, all 
perished in the wars at the time of the introduction of 
Islam, with the exception of a single ‘Alak, who 
became a Muslim and left descendants. Other Kurds 
were transferred from Isfahan to Fars by ‘Adud al- 
Dawla. It is difficult to admit that 500,000 (?) 
families of Kurds were exterminated, but we must 
recognise the possibility of regrouping among the 
tribes of Fars and of their denationalisation. The old 
ramm of Djildya (KGh-Gild) is now inhabited by 
Lurs; we do not know how Jong they have been there. 
For the rest, Istakhri’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lurriya (variant: Lazba?) among the Kurds of Firs, 
On the other hand the Fars-ndma distinguishes from 
the Kurds the Shabank4ra [g.v.] clans, who had 
become very powerful in Fars at the time of the last 
Bayids. The Masdlik al-absar of al-‘Umari speaks of 
the Shabinkara under a separate heading, and the 
Sharaf-ndma does not mention them among the Kurd 
dynasties, One of their clans, however (Ram4nl), 
bears the name of one of the “Kurd” tribes of 
Istakhri. Everything then suggests that the Kurds 
of Firs differed considerably from the tribes of Kurd- 
istin (cf. sO. and tur). 

The term al-Zawzan, which corresponds broadly 
to central Kurdistan (sozin in Kurdish “summer 
pasturages”), is not well defined, According to Ibn 
Hawkal, 250, the king of al-Zawzan was called al- 
Dayrani (= Deranik‘, Armenian king of Vaspura- 
kan). Mukaddasi, 137, regards Zawz4n as a nahiya of 
Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, Later this region, which had a 
mixed Kurd and Christian population, became ex- 
tended in area. According to Ibn al-Athir (in Yakat, 
ii, 257), al-Zawzin began at two days’ journey from 
Mawsil and stretched to the borders of Khilat; on the 
Adharbaydjin side it extended to Salmas. Many 
strong places belonged to the Bashnawi and Bokhtt 
Kurds; the former held Barka, Bashir (and Fanak); 
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to the latter belonged: Djurdhakil (Gurgil), the 
residence of their malik Atil (Sharaf-ndma, i, 117: 
Nash Atil?), ‘Allis, Baz al-hamra. To the lords of 
Mawsil (the Zangids) belonged-Alki (= Elk), Arwakh, 
Bakhawkha (= Bekaki in Barwari), Barkho, Kinga- 
war (?), Nirwa (east of Akr?) and Khawshab. The 
textof Yakiat is not very certain; in any case, the refe- 
rence here may be to Kurd strongholds gradually an- 
nexed by the Hamdinids and the Zangids (see below). 

The Kurds under the caliphs and Biyids. 
Mas‘id! (Murddj, tii, 249) has preserved traditions 
from the pre-Islamic period of feuds between the 
Arab princes of Ghassan (¢.v.] and the Kurds. The 
Muslim Arabs came into contact with the Kurds after 
the occupation of Takrit and Hulwin in 16/637. 
Sa‘d b, Abl Wakk4&s marched on Mawsil, where the 
districts with a Kurd population were occupied (al- 
Mardj Ba-Nuhadhra, Ba-‘Adhra, Hibtiin, Dasin 
ete.); cf. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, ii, 408, The conquest 
of the region was completed by ‘lyid b, Ghanm and 
*Utba (Baladhurl, Futith al-bulddn, 331). The Batrik 
of al-Zawzin in 19/640 obtained confirmation of his 
authority on payment of kharddj (Fufiih 176), In 
Susiana in 18/639 the Arabs fought against the Kurds, 
who had taken up the cause of al-Hurmuzan, Persian 
governor of Ahwaz (Kamil, ii, 425). In Fars, likewise, 
the Kurds supported the Persians in 23/642 at the 
defence of Fasi and Darabdjird (ibid., iii, 32), 
‘Umar had to send several expeditions against the 
Kurds of Ahwaz (Futih, 382, 389; Kamil, iii, 37). 
On the other hand, in the reign of ‘Umar the Kurds 
invaded the region of the central Karkhd (Saymara, 
M&sabadh4n), the language of which was still Persian 
in the time of Ya‘kab! (Bulddn, 236). The Arabs had 
reached Shahrizir before Islam (Ibn al-Fakth, 130), 
but the final occupation of Shahrizir, Darabadh and 
Samghan in 22/643 was only achieved after bloody 
fighting (Futéh, 334; Kamil, iii, 29), In the south, 
Abd MAs4 al-Ash ‘art [¢.v.], governor of Basra, had to 
put down risings of the Kurds at Béridh and 
Balasdjin in 25/645, but the Kurds, forcibly con- 
verted to Islam, apostatised en masse (Kamil, ii, 66, 
76). Under the caliph ‘All, the Kurds, along with the 
Persians and Christians, took part in the rebellion of 
al-Khirrit [g.v.] near Ahwaz and in Fars, but the chief 
was defeated at Rim-Hurmuz (ibid., iii, 309). 

Al-Mukhtar, who had seized Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjan in the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, appointed in 66/685 a governor at Hulwin 
whose task was to fight the Kurds (Kamil, iv, 187), 
but the death of al-Mukhtar prevented the plan from 
being carried out. Under the same caliph the rebel 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. al-Ash‘ath [see tn aL-asH‘ary] 
made an alliance in 83/702 with the Kurds of Sabir 
in Fars (ibid., iv, 352). In 90/708 the Kurds ravaged 
Fars and were punished by al-Hadjdjadj. In 129/746 
the Kurds of Sibdr resisted the ally of the Kh4ridjis, 
Sulayman, who had rebelled against the caliph 
Marwan II and had besieged Sabir (rbid., iv, 387, 
341; v, 283). The caliph Marwan himself was the son 
of a Kurdish slave-gir] (Tabari, iii, 51) whose blue 
eyes and fair complexion he had inherited (Sir 
William Muir, The caliphate, its rise, decline and fall, 
London 1891, 429). 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansiir, the invasion 
of Armenia by the Khazars in 147/764 resulted in 
numerous risings. A few years later the Kurds 
(intishdr al-Akrad) are again mentioned in connection 
with the rising at Mawsil and its repercussions in 
Hamadain (Kamil, v, 448; vi, 9). Dia‘far, son of al- 
Mansir, was the son of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabari, 
iii, 442). 





In the reign of al-Mu‘tasim, a Kurd rebellion is 
mentioned under 225/839; it broke out in the district 
of Mawsil, led by Dja‘far b. Fahardijis, a scion of a 
noble Kurd family. Defeated at Babaghésh, Dja‘far 
took refuge in the mountains of Dasin, where he 
defeated the troops of the caliph. A new army com- 
manded by the Turk Aytakh (q.v. in Suppl.] put an 
end to the rebellion (Kamil, vi, 360-1). A Kurd rising 
broke out in 232/845 in the regions of Isfahan, 
Djibal and Fars; it was speedily suppressed by the 
Turk general Wasif, 

The Kurds of Mawsil in 252/866 joined the Kharidjt 
Musawir, who had seized Mawsil. In 262/875 they 
played a considerable part in the Zandjf slave-revolt 
(cf. NUldeke, A servile war in the East, in Sketches from 
eastern history, Edinburgh-London 1892, 146-75) led 
by an SAlid Kharidji (?) ‘All Muhammad, called al- 
Khabith, and in the rising of Ya‘kab al-Saffar, 
founder of the Saffarid dynasty [q.v.]. At Ahwaz, 
Ya‘kib appointed a Kurd lieutenant, Muhammad 
‘Ubayd Allah b, Hazarmard, who, cherishing 
ambitious plans, engaged in secret negotations with 
al-Khabith. With reinforcements sent by the latter, 
Muhammad marched on Sis, but was defeated by 
Ahmad b. LaythGya; the latter, also a Kurd and 
commander of the Kurd levies, had been sent by the 
caliph to put down Ya‘kib’s rising (Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafaydat, ed. de Slane, iv, 304-8). When Ahmad had 
departed, Muhammad, after securing from al- 
Khabith further reinforcements consisting partly of 
Kurds, seized Shustar where, according to the ar- 
rangement he was to have had the Ahuéba read in the 
name of al-Khabith, but instead he did it in the names 
of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid and his adversary Ya‘kib 
al-Saffar, His Zandji allies deserted Mubammad, and 
Shustar was reoccupied by Ibn Laythiya. Muham- 
nad retired to Riam-Hurmuz, but he was dislodged 
from it by al-Khabith's generals. As a result of dif- 
ficulties with the Darnan Kurds, Muhammad again 
sought the help of al-Khabith. The latter sent him 
troops, which Muhammad sent into battle but sud- 
denly left them in the lurch and attacked them. To 
avoid a breach with al-Khabith, Muhammad agreed 
to proclaim him caliph. The death of Ya‘kab (265/ 
879) and of al-Khabith (270/883) put an end to these 
exploits (Kamil, vii, 264). 

About 281/894 the Kurds were among the parti- 
sans of the Arab Hamdan b. Hamdiin (cf. AMDAnIDs) 
when he established himself in Mawsil. The Kurd 
rebellion raised in 284/897 by AbG Layla did not last 
long (ibid., vii, 325, 337). In 293/906 the Hadhbani 
Kurds led by their chief Muhammad b, Bilal laid 
waste the region of Niniveh. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, 
the new governor of Mawsil, pursued them, but suf- 
fered a reverse at Ma‘tiba. With reinforcements sent 
by the caliph he resumed next year the pursuit of 
5,000 Hadhbani families. The Kurds began negotia- 
tions to gain time and retired to Adharbaydjan. ‘Abd 
Allah returned to Mawsil and with new troops set out 
once more against the Hadhbanis, who had en- 
trenched themselves at Djabal al-Salak (probably 
Lahidjan, cf. sAwpj-sutAx). The Hadhbanis were 
forced to surrender, and their pacification was fol- 
lowed by that of the Humaydi tribe and of the people 
of Djabal Dasin (ibid., vii, 371). In the reign of the 
caliph al-Muktadir, the Kurds plundered the environs 
of Mawsil but were punished by the Hamdanid 
government; the Djalali tribe put up a particularly 
stubborn resistance (ibid., viii, 118). Under the year 
337/943 Ibn Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-umam, GMS, vi, 
105, speaks of the expedition of the Hamdanid 
Husayn against Adharbaydjan; on this occasion he 
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had as an ally Dja‘far b. Shakkiya, chief of the 
Hadhbinis who were settled at Salmas. 

About this time, Daysam b. Ibrahim appeared on 
the scene, and his adventurous life is closely as- 
sociated with the Kurds. He himself was the son of 
an Arab by a Kurd woman. His followers were Kurds 
with the exception of a small body of Daylamis. 
Daysam was a Kharidjl. He seized Adharbaydjan 
after Yisuf b. Abi 'I-Sadj and in 327/938 used his 
Kurds to drive out Lashkarl b. Mardi, one of the 
lieutenants of the Ziyarid Wushmagir. But the 
Musafirid Marzuban, a noted Shi", succeeded in 
taking Adharbaydjan from Daisam and the latter 
took refuge with his friend Hadjlk b. al-Dayrant (the 
Armenian king of Vaspurakan Khatik or Gaghik, son 
of Deranik‘), Then the people of Tabriz appealed to 
Daysam, but again he suffered a reverse and with the 
consent of the Musafirids fell back to Tarum. In 337/ 
948-9, Marzuban was made prisoner by the Bayid 
Rukn al-Dawla, who sent a representative to Adhar- 
baydjan. Marzuban's brother Wahsiidin then 
thought of Daysam, to whom his Kurds had remained 
faithful, and sent him against Rukn al-Dawla’s 
representative. Daysam was defeated, but held out in 
Ardabil and Bardha‘a. When Marzuban returned 
from his captivity, Daysam had to take refuge first 
in Armenia and then in Baghdad, where the Bayid 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla treated him generously. As his 
friends were urging him to return to Adharbaydjan, 
he went to the Hamdanids of Mawsil and Syria to ask 
for assistance, In the absence of Marzuban, Daysam 
returned to Salmas in 344/955-6, where he had the 
khufba read in the name of Sayf al-Dawla of Syria. 
Once more driven out by Marzuban, Daysam sought 
refuge with his Armenian friends, Ibn al-Dayrant 
(Deranik‘ b. Khatik) had to hand him over to Marzu- 
ban, much against his will. Daysam was blinded and 
died in prison in 345/956-7 (Tadjarib, ed. Amedroz, i, 
345; li, 148-51; Kamil, viii, 289, 361, 375-7). 

During Marzuban's captivity, in Rayy, several in- 
dependent governors set themselves up in the north- 
west of Persia. One of them (about 340/951) was 
Mubammad Shaddad b. Kartii of the Rawwadi tribe, 
out of which later sprang the great dynasty of the 
Ayyabids. The principal fiefs of the Shaddadids 
were Dabii and Gandja. The Shaddadids were allies 
of the Byzantines and of the Saldjiks. In 465/1o72 
Abd Suwar bought Ani for his young son Maniiée. 
From this time onwards, the dynasty was divided 
into two branches: that of Gandja and that of Ani. 
In 1124, Ani was taken by the Georgians but between 
§20/t126 and 557/116 and again from 1165 to 1174, 
Ani was again held by the Shaddadids. The Shad- 
dadids were enlightened princes and left a number of 
remarkable buildings. Cf. the articles ARRAN, pwin, 
GANDJA and sHappAp; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia, ij, 363-7; cf. also Barthold 
in the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Lane Poole'’s Muhammadan dynasties, St, Petersburg 
1899, 2904; Barthold, Pers. nadpis' na ... medeti 
Maniiée, Aniyskaya Seriya, No. 5; N, Y. Marr, 
Eshée o slove “delebi", in ZVOIRAO, xx (1911), 
120; E, D, Ross, On three Muhammadan dynasties, 
in Asia Major, ii (1925), 215. 

In 349/960 a pretender appeared in Adharbaydjin 
He was called Ishak b. ‘Isa, and was supported by 
Fadl, chief of the Kahtanl (?) Kurds, while his as- 
versary, the Musafirid Djastan b. Marzub4n relied on 
Hadhbani support. Ishak was soon disposed of 
(Tadjarib, ii, 179). The Kurds and the Daylamis also 
played a considerable part in the quarrels between 
Djastan and his brother Nasir al-Dawla and between 


Ibrahim b, Marzuban and his cousin Isma&‘fl b. 
Wahsidan (Tadjdrib, ii, 219, 229; Kamil, viii, 420-3), 

About 348/959, the second Kurd dynasty arose in 
al-Djibal (Zambaur, Manuel, 211) founded by 
Hasanwayh (Hasaniya) b. Hasan [g.v.; cf. also the 
Sharaf-ndma, i, 20-3], chief of the Barzikani (Bar- 
zini) tribe, who had assisted the Biyid Rukn al- 
Dawla on his expedition to Khurasin. Rukn al- 
Dawla showed great tolerance to the Kurds, and 
when someone complained to him of their excesses he 
used to say: “Even the Kurds must live” (Tadjarib, 
ii, 281). Ibn al-Athir (viii, 519) praises the noble 
character of Hasanwayh, his prudent policy and the 
purity of his morals. When Hasanwayh died in 369/ 
979, in his capital Sarm4dj (south of Bisutén), 
‘Adud al-Dawla overran his possessions (Hamadan, 
Dinawar, Nihawand) to bring them under his au- 
thority, but in the end he granted investiture to 
Badr b. Hasanwayh (369-405/979-1014), who re- 
mained loyal to ‘Adud al-Dawla and even fought 
against his own brothers who had taken the side of 
the rebel Fakhr al-Dawla. The caliph gave Badr the 
title of Nasir al-Din wa 'l-Dawila, The historians give 
an extremely favourable verdict on Badr; he had his 
tribe educated, distributed taxation fairly and 
protected the peasants (Radhrawari, in Eclipse, iii, 
287-99, 327; Hild] b. Mubassin, in tid., iii, 429, 449- 
54; SUtbi, Kilab-i Yamini, tr. Reynolds, 424). Badr’s 
successor Zahir (Tahir?) only reigned a year and in 
406/1015 was driven out by the Biyid Shams al- 
Dawla. Hasanwayh’s uncle Wandad, chief of the 
“Ayshiyya section, died in 349/960, his brother Abu 
"l-Ghani?im died in 350/961, and a little later his son 
Aba Salim Daysam, the last of this collateral branch, 
was dispossessed of his castles (Kasan or Kasnan 
(Kaslin? near Babi Yadig4r on the Zohab), Ghanim- 
Abad, ete.). 

*Adud al-Dawla had to deal with the Kurds on 
several occasions, but he was much more severe with 
them than his father Rukn al-Dawla, In 368/978 the 
Kurd Ibn Badiya with the help of the Hamdanid 
Abii Taghlib [g.v, in Suppl.] became an independent 
ruler at Ardamusht (= Kawashi near Djabal-Djadi, 
Yakit, i, 199), but soon allowed himself to be 
seduced by the promises of ‘Adud al-Dawla (Tadjarib, 
ii, 392). In 369/979 the latter sent an expedition 
against the Kurds of Shahrizir whom he wished to 
separate from the Band Shaybin Bedouins, who had 
business and matrimonial ties with them, The town 
of Shahrizdr was occupied, and the Arabs went back 
to the desert (Tadjarib, ii, 398; Kamil, viii, 516). 

Another expedition was sent in 370/980 against the 
Hakkari Kurds, who were besieged and surrendered, 
relying on a promise that their lives would be spared. 
But the leader of the expedition crucified them along 
the side of the road for five farsakhs between Ma‘al- 
thaya and Mawsil (Kamil, viii, 521). 

Even in the lifetime of ‘Adud al-Dawla, the Hu- 
maydi chief, Abi ‘Abd Allah Husayn b. Dushandj 
(or Aba Shudja‘ Badh b, Dustak), known as Badh, 
had attained considerable notoriety. At first a 
shepherd, he gradually rose to be lord of Ardjish, 
Amid and Mayy4farikin. A rising in Nisibin brought 
him into conflict with Samsam al-Dawla, Badh 
defeated the latter’s forces at Ba-Djuld’iya (on the 
Khabar al-Husayniyya in the canton of Kawashl = 
Ardamusht), seized Mawsil and was planning a 
march on Baghdad to end Biyid rule when he was 
defeated by Samsim al-Dawla. He fell back on 
Mayyafarikin and, by an arrangement with the 
captain of the army sent against him, secured pos- 
session of Diyarbakr and the western part of Tir 
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‘Abidin (374/984). Badh did not relinquish his designs 
on Mawsil and in 379/990, having collected a large 
number of Bashnawi Kurds, encamped under the 
wails of this town and engaged in negotiations with 
its inhabitants. But the Hamd4nid princes, who had 
just regained possession of their hereditary fief, 
secured the help of the Band ‘Ukay!l Arabs and at- 
tacked the invader. An accident put Badh hors de 
combat and he was slain. His body was crucified, but 
the people of Mawsil obtained his burial with the 
usual rites because he had fought against the un- 
believers (Kamil, ix, 25, 27, 38, 49; Ridhrawarl, iii, 
83-4, 176-8; Abu 'l-Faradj, Mukhtasar al-duwal, ed, 
Pococke, 321-3). 

In 380-g0/990-1000, Samsam al-Dawla made an 
attempt to improve his position and with this object, 
made an alliance with Filid b. Mundhir, who was 
supported by the Kurd cavalry mobilised at Shiraz. 
After the failure of the enterprise he sought refuge 
with the Kurds, but the latter betrayed him and he 
took refuge with Fakhr al-Dawla, who was notorious 
for his hatred of the Kurds (Ridhrawari, iii, 184; on 
Ibn Falad, see *Utbi, op. cit., 424-5). 

The Kurd dynasty of the MarwAnids (Zambaur, 
136; Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 53-4) is closely 
connected with Badh. After the defeat at Mawsil, 
Abi ‘Ali b. Marwan b. Dustak, the son of Badh’s 
sister and his ally, withdrew to Hisn Kaya [¢.v.] 
where Badh's Daylami wife lived. He married her 
and took one of the strongholds that had belonged to 
Badh. He twice took prisoner Abii ‘Abd Allah al- 
Hamdiani who had defeated Badh, but treated him 
generously, Ibn Marwan established himself in 
Diyarbakr and by his conciliatory attitude won the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. The MarwAnids reigned 
from 380/990 to 489/1096. Their power extended not 
only over Diyarbakr (Amid, Arzan, Mayyafarikin, 
Hisn Kayfa) but also to Khilat, Malazgird, Ardjish 
and the canton to the northeast of Lake V4n. In the 
west they held Urfa for a time. Abd ‘Ali Hasan in 381/ 
gor invaded Syria and took it from the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil I]. He was killed in 387/997 by the 
people of Diyarbakr, who had rebelled. His brother 
Abi Mansiir Mumahhid al-Dawla, who after the 
death of Badh had seized Mayy4farikin, reigned there 
till 402/torr (Abu ‘l-Fida?, Annales moslemici, ed. 
Reiske, ii, 569). His brother Aba Nasr Abmad (Ibn 
Khallikan, i, 157-8) succeeded him and reigned from 
402/ro11-12 to 453/1061. In 416/1025 he seized Urfa, 
but the Byzantines re-established their power in 
422/1031 (Abu 'l-Faradj, 342). He earned the reputa- 
tion of being a just and enlightened ruler, and able, 
though given to pleasure. In 442/1050 Aba Nasr had 
to pay homage to the Saldjik Tughril Beg. His son 
and successor Abu '!-Kasim Nasr, called Nigam al- 
Dawla (453-72/1061-79), shared the power with his 
brother Sad (d. in 257/1065. He added to his pos- 
sessions Harran, Suwayda, etc. His successor was 
Mansir b. Sa‘Id, who nominally reigned from 472-89/ 
1079-96, but by 478/1085 the Saldjik general Fakhbr 
al-Dawla b, Djahir [see pyanir, BAND) had taken 
almost the whole of his lands, which were placed 
under the authority of the Atabeg of Mawsil (Abu 
"l-Fida?, iii, 77-9, 87, 121, 125, 249). On the Marwa- 
nids, cf. the special study by H. F. Amedroz, in 
JRAS (1903), 123-54. 

On the eve of the Turkish invasions, we find fre- 
quent reference to exploits and expeditions of the 
Kurds, In the reign of the caliph al-Kadir (381-422/ 
991-1031), the historians record the exploit of the 
Kurd Ahmad b. al-Dahhak, who killed the Emperor 
Basil II's general and thus stopped the Byzantine 


advance (Ridhrawari, iii, 247). Between 366/976-7 
and 388/998 the Kurds took part in the struggle 
between the Biyids and the Ziyarids for the posses- 
sion of Djurdjan (SUtbI, tr. Reynolds, 298-302; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, abridged tr, E. G. Browne, 226-8). A few 
years later we find Mahmid of Ghazna using Kurds 
against the Karakhanids (‘Utbi, 336). 

The Kurds took part in the civil wars of the Biyids, 
in the struggle of the Bani ‘Ukayil for the possession 
of Mawsil, etc. In 411/1020 they fought against the 
Turkish troops who mutinied in Hamad&n. In 415-20/ 
1024-9 we find them fighting in Fars and Khizistan 
against the last Biyid, Abi K4lidjar (Kamil, ix, roo, 
134, 226, 232, 239, 247, 249, 265; Hilal b. Mubassin, 
iii, 348, 376, 381). Thus the Kurdish element was ex- 
hausting itself in continual fighting when the Turkish 
hordes arrived who were destined to modify radically 
the ethnical aspect of the Near East. 

The Turkish conquest. When in 420/1029 the 
Ghuzz precursors of the Saldjaiks reached Rayy, Tash 
Farrash, the Turkish general of the Ghaznawids, went 
to meet them with 3,000 horsemen including a num- 
ber of Kurds, The leader of the Kurds, being captured 
by the Ghuzz, sent a message to his men to cease 
fighting. This caused a tumult and Tash was killed 
(Kamil, ix, 268), In the same year the Ghuzz reached 
Maragha and executed many Hadhbani Kurds. The 
Kurds made an alliance with the ruler of Adhar- 
baydjan (Wahsddin II) and the Ghuzz had to 
retreat. Another body of Ghuzz, after a raid into 
Armenia, returned to Urmia and the lands of Abu 
"l-Haydji? Hadhbani; the Kurds attacked the Ghuzz 
but suffered a defeat, In 432/ro4r the Musafirid 
Wahsfidin IT b, Mamlin massacred a large number 
of Ghuzz at Tabriz; the Ghuzz of Urmia went into 
Hakkari, a dependency of Mawsil, and ravaged the 
country, but while they were involved in the moun- 
tains the Kurds attacked them, killed 1,500 men and 
took many prisoners and much booty (Kamil, ix, 
270-2). 

On the approach of Tughril Beg’s troops, the Ghuzz 
took fright and pushed onwards, Kurdish guides led 
them’ through al-Zawzan to the Djazira, One section 
of the Ghuzz under Mansi b. Ghuzoghil remained to 
the east of the Djazira, while the other under BOkA 
marched on Diyarbakr, and going on pillaged the 
districts of Kardi, Bazabd4, Husayniyya (Yakit, ii, 
270: a town between Mawsil and Djazira) and 
Féshabir, The Marwanid Sulayman b, Nasr al-Dawla, 
ruler of Djazira, persuaded the Ghuzz to wait till the 
spring before traversing his lands to join the other 
Ghuzz who had settled in Syria. Then by a ruse he 
seized Mansir, and with the help of the BashnawI 
Kurds of Fintk, pursued the Ghuzz. But the latter did 
not cease their depredations; they ravaged the 
district of Diyarbakr and seized Mawsil (Kamil, ix, 
272-3). 

Meanwhile, the dynasty of the Hasanwayhids had 
perished and the power in Djibal had passed to a new 
family the Banf ‘Ann4z (see Zambaur, 212, and 
‘annAzips. The Sharaf-ndma, i, 22, has ‘Ayyar), 
which is often called that of Abu ’I-Shawk. Previously 
in 340/951 during a Turkish rising in Hamad4n, the 
Bayid Mu‘izz al-Dawla had had recourse to the 
services of Ibn Abi ‘Il-Shawk, chief of Hulwan 
(Tadjarib, ii, 2). The real founder of the dynasty 
seems to have been Abu 'I-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Annaz 
(Kamil, ix, 158) who ruled 380-401/990-rorz. His son 
Abd 'l-Shawk slew the last of the Hasanwayhids, 
Zahir (Tahir) in 406/1015-16. The possessions of the 
Bani ‘Anndz included Shahrizir, Kirmanshah 
(occupied in 431/1039-40; Kdmil, ix, 300, 316), 
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Bilawar, Samghin, Dakika and Khuftidhakan. In 
437, Tughril sent his brother Ibrahim Yin4l to pacify 
Djibal. Ibrahim drove the Kakiyid Garshasp out of 
Hamadan and he sought refuge with the Djizkan 
Kurds. At Kirmanshah there was a garrison of Abu 
'|-Shawk's composed of Daylamis and Shadjandjan 
Kurds, Kirmanshah was occupied and Abii Shawk 
died in 438/1046 at Sirwan. Ibrahim took Samiran 
(Shamiran? Saymara?) and subjugated the Djuzkan. 
Sa‘di, son of Abu 'Il-Shawk submitted to the Saldjaks. 
The dynasty lasted till 520/116 (Miinedjdjim-bashi). 

The defeat of the Emperor Romanus IV at Malaz- 
gird (463/107) delivered all Armenia into the hands 
of Alp Arslan. Under the Great Saldjiks there 
arose in Fars the turbulent dynasty of the Shaban- 
kira [g.v.], but it is very doubtful if this dynasty, 
the fortunes of which can be traced from 421/1030 to 
756/1355, was strictly Kurdish (cf. above). On the 
other hand, the small Kurd dynasties weré ruthlessly 
wiped out in favour of Turks. In 493/1roo the last 
Marwanid disappeared in the region of Khilat, where 
the Turk Sukm4n KutbI founded the dynasty of the 
Shah Armans which lasted a century until the coming 
of the Ayyiibids. Under the date 495/rror Ibn al- 
Athir (x, 238) mentions the killing of two thousand 
Kurds of Surkhab b, Badr, a scion of the Bani 
Annaz, by the Turkomans of Salghir Karabull. 
Other Turkomans later took all the lands of Surkhab 
except Shahrizir, Dakika and Khuftidhakan. In 
spite of these crushing blows, the Kurds are often 
mentioned in the 5th/rxth and 6th/12th centuries. In 
his struggle with Kawurd of Kirman, Malik Shah 
employed Kurdish and Arab forces, whom he later 
rewarded with fiefs at Kirman (Kamil, x, 53), where 
there were already colonies of Kurds (cf. Mas‘idi, 
Tanbih, 88; Ibn Khallikan, i, 516). Raids of Kurds 
took place at Dudjayl, Mardin etc. in 496/1103, 
498/1105 and 503/1109-ro, In Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah’s campaign against Syria (504/1110) there took 
part the lord of Maragha, Ahmadil b. Wahsidhan,‘a 
Kurd of the tribe of Rawwadi (cf. Kamil, x, 391) and 
the “Shah of Armenia’ Sukman. The campaign was 
a fiasco, and the Kurds left to lay siege to the Turk 


Sukman (Recueil des hist. des Croisades, docum. | 


orientaux, iii, 542, 599). 

During this period we often find the Kurds men- 
tioned in Syria, where they came into contact with 
the Franks (cf. Derenbourg, Ousdma b. Munkidh). 
Under Sandjar the province of Kurdistan was formed 
out of the western part of Djibal. Sulayman, the 
nephew of Sandjar, became its ruler with Bahar (to 
the north-east of Hamadan) as its capital. The 
province was in a flourishing state. In the reign of 
Sandjar also the Kurds took part in the troubles of 
§13/1119. In 516/1122 a punitive expedition passed 
through the Hakkari, Zawz4n and Bashnawi districts 
(Kamil, x, 374, 377, 426), but shortly afterwards the 
Kurds seized the stronghold of the Christian patriarch 
at Tir ‘Abidin (Assemani, Bibl. or., ii, 221). 

The Atabaks of Mawsil, The Atabaks, the 
immediate neighbours of central Kurdistan, played an 
important part there, ‘Imad al-Din al-Zangl several 
times invaded Kurd territory. In 528/1134 he took 
Tanza (on the left bank of the Bokhtan) and to punish 
the Humaydis, who had supported the caliph 
Mustarshid when he was besieging Mawsil, seized 
their fortresses, al-‘Akr, Shish, etc, (Shams al-Din, 
in Recueil, iii, 666-7; Ibn al-Athir, al-Aldbakiya, in 
ibid., ii, 87). Abu 'l-Haydj3°, lord of Arbil, Ashib, etc., 
submitted to Zangi (was he perhaps a Hakkari? At 
this period this tribe lived south of the territory which 
now bears its name; cf. Hoffmann, Ausziige, 203). 


After the death of Abi 'l-Haydja’, Zangi intervened 
in the quarrels among his successors, seized Ashib 
and dismantled its defences; the fort of Djalab 
received the name of ‘Ama&diya (= ‘Im4diya, in 
honour of ‘Im4d al-Din). In 534/1139 Zangl took 
Shahrizir from Kifdjak b. Arslin Tash the Turko- 
man. In 537/1142 he sent a new expedition against the 
Hakk4ri and took the fortress of al-ShaSbani (= 
Ashib?), which he rebuilt. In 538/1143-4 Iran and 
Khizan were taken (Shams al-Din, in Recueil, iii, 685). 
‘All, lord of al-Rabiya (cf. Sharaf-ndma, i, 284, 
Rabiya-bulak ?), Farah and Alka (Elk ?) joined Zangi 
of his own accord. The last expedition of Zangi was 
against the Bashnawi of Fanak (Fintk), but the siege 
of this town was raised on the death of the Atabak 
in 541/1146; (Ibn al-Athir, al-Atabakiyya, in Recueil, 
ii, 86, 114, 129, 188). Karadja Tadjna, mukta‘ (?) of 
Hakkari, who was sent in 547/1152-3 by the Atabak 
of Mawsil against the Atabak of Adharbaydjin, 
seems to have been a Turk foreign to the tribe. 

Later, after the death of Salah al-Din (589/1193), 
the Zangids consolidated their position in central 
Kurdistan. In 607/1211 “Imad al-Din, a younger son 
of Arslan Shah Zangi, received as a fief the strong- 
holds of the Humaydis (‘Akr and Shish). In 615/1218 
the same prince seized ‘Amadiya and “the remainder 
of the fortresses of the Hakkari and Zawzan"” which 
were ceded to him by Muzaffar al-Din K6ékbiiri of 
Arbil (Abu 'l-Faradj, 433, 438). It must have been 
these events that caused the Hakkari to be driven 
back towards the lands at the sources of the Great 
Zab. 

The Artukids [9.v.], Atabaks of Diyarbakir, several 
times came into conflict with the Kurds (Abu ’]-Fida?, 
iii, 583; Usama, i, 321). The ‘Abbasid caliphs, freeing 
themselves from the tutelage of their protectors, 
negotiated with the Kurds (cf. the case of “Isa 
Humaydi in 528/1134, and Kamil, xi, 7, 188) and 
sought to weaken the Turks. In 581/1185 under the 
caliph al-Nasir, a minor incident resulted in a war 
between the Kurds and the Turkomans (Kamil, iii, 
342) which extended over a vast area (Syria, Diyar- 
bakir, Diazira, Mawsil, Shahriziir, Khilat and Adhar- 
baydjan). Two years later the rivals stopped fighting 
in order to join against the Christians of Armenia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria and Cappadocia, but 
new feuds soon broke out between the Kurds and 
Turkomans. After many fierce battles, the Kurds 
fought their way back into Cilicia. The Turks 
practically exterminated the Kurds of Cilicia and 
Syria. As the Kurds on Jeaving their old homes had 
entrusted their goods to their Christian neighbours, 
and as the Christians concealed some Kurds, the 
Turks finally fell upon the Christians at Thelmuzen{ ?) 
and Arabthil (= Arabgir?) (Michael the Syrian, in 
Recueil, doc. armen., 395). 

The Ayyibids. The Kurdish origins of this 
remarkable dynasty are well-established (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 55-82), The Armenian historian Hayton 
(Hethum) says on this point: “‘Postea vero Sarraceni 
amiserunt dominium Egipti et Medi, qui Cordins 
vulgariter dicebantur, regni Egipti dominium occu- 
paverunt”, Recueil, docs. arm., ii, 225, 343). The 
grandfather of Salah al-Din Shadhi b, Marwan was a 
Rawadi Kurd (Rawadi, Rawanda, a clan of the 
Hadhbani) of Dwin [9.v.]; see Minorsky, Prehistory 
of Saladin, in Studies in Caucasian history, London 
1953, 107-57. 

The important fact is that it was from Dwin that 
the Shaddadi dynasty had come, the memories of 
which must have been still alive in the time of 
ShadhI Ayyib [see Ayydsrps] and Shirkih (7.v.], son 
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of Shadh!, were born in the old home (the village of 
Adjdanakin). Salah al-Din [9.v.] was born at Takrit, 
but Kurd traditions were certainly familiar to him 
through his father and uncle. The persistence of 
Iranian names in the Ayydbid family is significant. 
Nevertheless, the scene of the main activities of the 
dynasty was Egypt and Syria. The families of the old 
Saldjik Atabaks, even when they became vassals of 
the Ayyibids, continued to rule in Diyarbakr 
(Artukids), Mawsil (Zangids) and Arbil (the Begte- 
ginids, at first deputies of the Zangids). By the treaty 
of 585/1187 with ‘Izz al-Din Zangi, Salab al-Din 
annexed only Aleppo and Shahrizir (Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Atdbakiyya, in Recueil, ii, 334; Kamil, xi, 340; 
Baha? al-Din, in Recueil, iii, 85). In 585/1189 Salab 
al-Din gave Shahrizir to his mamlak Keshtoghdi (?), 
arelative of Ya°kab b. Kifdjak. The only independent 
way by which the Ayyiibids penetrated into Kurdi- 
stin was that of Khbilat. This district was at first 
conquered by Taki al-Din in 587/1191 (Kamil, xii, 40), 
but it was only after the death of Salah al-Din that 
his nephew al-Malik al-Awhad Nadim al-Din Ayydb 
installed himself there in 604/1207. Later, Khilat 
passed to his brother Ashraf, who assumed the title 
“Shah Arman”, and finally to the third brother 
Muzaffar who ruled there till 642/r244. The peace of 
this fief was several times broken by invasions of 
Georgians, of the Kh *4razm-Shah and of the Mongols. 
The Georgian troops who were operating round 
Khilat at this time were commanded by the Armenian 
princes Zakaré and Iwané, whose genealogies make 
them descendants of the Khel Babirakdn, i.e, of the 
Kurd tribe of Baplrakan; cf. Marr in ZVOIRAO, xx 
(r9z1), 120. 

The Ayyiibid forces were composed mainly of 
Turks, but the Kurdish element was by no means 
negligible, In 583/r187 Salah al-Din addressed an 
appeal for a holy war to the Kurds on the upper Tigris. 
The Dijaztra forces were disbanded in 584/1388, but 
the Diyirbakr detachments and particular tribes are 
often mentioned. These Kurds were sometimes on 
bad terms with the Turkomans (Bah4? al-Din, in 
Recueill, iii, 86, 313, 381). 

Kurds were numerous in the civil and military 
service of the Ayyibids, but very often they acted 
against the dynasty’s interests. When Shirkih died, 
there were Kurds who opposed the appointment of 
Salaib al-Din as his successor (Ibn Khallikan, iv, 494). 

An important part was played by the family of Abu 
"l-Haydja’ (Hadhbanl], hereditary chief of Arbil(?), 
He directed the defence of ‘Akka against the Crusad- 
ers and was appointed isfahsdld@r of the army and 
governor of Jerusalem. In 592/1196 he was transferred 
to Baghdad: he conducted an expedition against 
Hamadan and died at Dakika. His nephew Kutb 
al-Din built the Kutbiyya madvasa in Cairo. Another 
Kurd, of the tribe of Hakkari, Sayf al-Din b. Ahmad 
al-Mashtib, succeeded Abu '!l-Haydia’ at ‘Akka. His 
descendants had exciting careers; his son Ahmad 
ended his days in the prison of Harran; his grandson, 
the KAdI ‘Im4d al-Din plotted against al-K4mil and 
had to go into exile. 

The Kh*4razm-Shah Djalal al-Din. In 6r4/ 
1217 the Kurds of Zagros inflicted a defeat on the 
troops of the Kh*4razm-Shah sent from Hamadan to 
Baghdad, Djalal al-Din’s operation against Khilat 
(623-6/1226-9) disorganised the life of the country, 
and the Kurds were decimated by famine (Kamit, xii, 
207, 308). Defeated and pursued by the Mongols, 
Djalal al-Din took refuge among the Kurds of 
Diyarbakr and in 628/1231 was killed, probably by 
one of them (Djuwayn!, ed. Muhammad Kazwinl, ii, 


190; Kamil, xii, 325; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 
iii, 62). In 634/1237 again the remnants of the 
KhWArazm hordes traversed and plundered the region 
of Kharpiit (Abu 'I-Faradj, 477). After the death of 
Djalal al-Din, the Mongols laid waste the region of 
Diyarbakr and Khilit. Another horde had descended 
from Maragha on Arbil; this latter region was three 
times invaded, In 645/1245, Shahriziir was laid waste 
and in 650/1252 Diyirbakr. 

The Mongol Ilkhans. The Kurds are rarely 
mentioned under the Iikhins. As these rulers—at first 
pagans and later Muslims—were on good terms with 
the Christians, and the latter had sufficient causes of 
complaint against their Muslim neighbours, the 
Kurds so recently involved in the wars of the Ayyi- 
bids had to remain confined to their mountains and 
to hope for success for the enemies of the Mongols. 

The province of “Kurdistan” formed in the time of 
the Saldjiks, the capital of which was Bahar (near 
Hamadin), was conquered by Malik b. Tadan, father 
of the celebrated Amir Coban. Leaving Hamad&n in 
655/1257, Halagi marched on Baghdad. At Kirman- 
shah the Mongols began to murder and plunder 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 225, 255, 267). Be- 
fore the capture of Baghdad, Hilagi sent troops to 
take Arbil. The governor of this stronghold, Tadj al- 
Din Salaba (cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 261), sub- 
mitted to the Mongols, but the Kurd garrison refused 
to follow his example. Arbil was taken with the help 
of the Atabak of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lulu? (d’Ohs- 
son, iii, 256). The taking of Baghdad resulted in the 
depopulation of Shahrizir [y.v.J], and its Kurd in- 
habitants, according to Shihab al-Din al-‘Umart, left 
for Syria and Egypt (cf. d’Ohsson, op. cit., iii, 309, 
330, 337). An echo of these events is found in the 
appearance in Algeria of two Kurd tribes: Lawén and 
Babin (Ibn Khaldiin, Hist. des Berbéres, te. de Slane, 
ii, 461, iii, 413). 

Returning to Adharbaydjin, Hilagi set out for 
Syria in 657/1259, In the Hakk4rt country, the 
Mongols put all the Kurds they found to the sword 
{Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 328). Dijazira, 
Diyarbakr, Mayyafarikin (held by the Ayydbid al- 
Malik al-Kamil Nasir al-Din) and Mardin were taken 
in succession. After the death of the Atabak Badr al- 
Din Lulu’, who had remained faithful to Halagd, his 
son Salih went over to the side of Baybars, Sultan of 
Egypt, and received confirmation of his investiture 
from him. The Kurds around Mawsil at once fell upon 
the Christians. The garrison of Mawsil consisting of 
Kurds, Turkomans and Shils, courageously resisted 
the Mongols. 

In Syria also the Kurds threw in their lot with the 
Mamiltks, In his Jetter to the Khan Berke, Baybars 
boasts of the number of his , who were Turks, 
Kurds and Arabs (d’Ohsson, fii, 385). In the time of 
Abaka, the Armenian Hayton tells how after an in- 
vasion of Egyptian troops (before 677/1278) the 
Kurds took 5,000 houses of Kurds (Gordins) living in 
northern Syria (Recueil, docs. armén., ii, 179). But 
aiter the defeat of the Mongols in 680/1281, a body of 
Muslim troops, made up of Turkomans and Kurds, 
laid waste Cilicia. The rare cases in which Kurds are 
found allied to the Mongols were generally in distant 
Fars, Under Oldjeytii there were Kurds in the troops 
that invaded Gilan in 706/1306-7. A little later a 
Kurd, Misa, who had proclaimed himself the mahdi 
of the Shi%ls, was executed by Oldjeytii. In 7r2/1312- 
13 Badr al-Din, the Kurd lord of Rahba, resisted the 
Mongols. 

The Kurd provinces were governed by the Mongol 
amirs. The fighting in Arbll never ceased. The 
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“‘Kayati", Christian highlanders, forming part of the 
Mongol army and stationed in Arbil, brought a charge 
against their chief Zayn al-Din Bala and came into 
conflict with the Kurds, whom the Arabs supported. 
Incidents began in 696/1297 but the situation came 
to a height in 7ro/1310. With great difficulty, the 
Mongols drove the Christians out of the citadel. The 
Mongols had summoned the Kurds to help them in 
the siege, but their amirs, who were friendly with the 
Christians, wanted to use the Kurds to prevent the 
massacre of the Christians by the Arabs, The massacre 
took place, but the Kurds had no share in it (Histoire 
de May Jabalaha III, tr. J, B. Chabot, Paris 1895, 
152-77). 

The country between Maragha and Arbil was a kind 
of high road for the Mongol armies; at this time the 
country south of Lake Urmia was still for the most 
part occupied byTurks and Mongols (cf.sAwpJ-BULAK). 

The capital of the province of ‘Kurdistan’ under 
Oldieytii was moved from Bahar to Sultanabad (of 
Camétamial). The extent to which the province had 
suffered may be judged from the statement of the 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s Nushat al-kulab (ed. Le 
Strange, 107), according to which its revenues were 
reduced to one-tenth of what they were under the 
Saldjiks. 

When the Tikhans had disappeared, two families of 
Mongol chiefs of the tribes of Sulduz [g.v.] and 
Djalayir (g.v.] became rivals for power. By virtue of 
the division of the fiefs between “the two Hasans” 
(in 738/1338), (Persian) Kurdistan and Khizistan 
returned to the children of the amir Akrandj or 
Akrash (?). In 784-5/1382-3 the Djalayir Bayazid 
carved a fief for himself out of Persian Kurdistan and 
‘Irak SAdjam! (Zambaur, Manuel, 253, and d’Ohsson, 
iv, 747). 

Table of the Kurd tribes in the time of the 
Mamlak Sultans. The Mongol conquest had com- 
pletely eclipsed the political part played by the Kurd 
tribes, but in Egypt, where the Mamlik Sultans were 
cherishing secret plans against the Ilkhans, much 
interest was taken in the fate of this Muslim element. 
The Masdélik al-absdr of Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari 
(4. 749/1348) shows how exactly the chancelleries of 
the Mamlik Sultans were informed about Kurd 
affairs. According to al-‘Umari, there were Kurds 
near al-‘Irak and al-Diy4r al-‘Arab and in Syria and 
Yemen, The mountain country (al-Djibal) inhabited 
by the Kurds began near Hamadan and ended-in 
Cilicia (bildd al-Takfir); to the west of the Tigris 
the Kurds of al-Djazira and Mardin were at the mercy 
of all their neighbours. At Mardin, however, a certain 
Tbrahim al-‘Ars Bald (?) had shortly before then 
proclaimed himself independent and had attained 
considerable power. The author then gives a list of 
twenty tribes living between Hamad&n and the part 
of al-Djazira that lies between Mawsil and Kawar 
(cf. Kéwar in the Sharaf-ndma); 

x. The Giranl, who were warriors and agricu]tur- 
ists (djund wa-ra‘iyya). 

2. The Gildli (cf. the mountain called Galila 
among the Sohran; Sharaf-nama, i, 286, and Rich, 
Narrative, i, 123: Ghellali), A portion of this tribe 
migrated to Syria. Their prince Sharaf al-Din was 
governor of Arbil under the Mongols, but was killed 
by a Mongol. 

3. The Zangall (Zangana?), 

4. The Kissa and the Mabir (??) of Shahrizir 
(g.v.] migrated to Syria and Egypt. 

5. The Sabali (Sutini?), lived in Shahrizdr and 
Ushni. Near them lived the Kartawl (? cf. Hoffmann, 
Ausziige, 207). 


6. The Hasnini (Khushnawi?), several thousand 
in number, divided into three branches, one of which 
living at Karkar alongside of the Kartawi (?) Jevied 
tolls on the pass Darband-i Karaboll (the defile of the 
Little Zab; cf. Hoffmann, op. cit., 263). 

7. Near Karhin (= Kirkik?) and Dakak lived a 
tribe of 700 men. 

8. A tribe living “between two mountains” (bayn 
al-djabalayn) on the territory of Arbil in winter sought 
the good graces of the Mongols, and in summer 
assisted the invasions of Egyptian troops. 

9. The Mazandjan [?) to the number of 500 lived 
near Arbil and Mazandjin, Nérwa and Békhma (these 
two latter cantons are situated on the Great Zab east 
of SAkr). The chiefs of Mazandjdn also ruled the 
related tribe of the Humaydi (of which there were 
1,000 men). The chief of the Mazandjin called Kak 
had received the title Mubariz al-Din from the 
‘Abbisids. The Mongols divided his lands into two 
and Kak remained naib of Arbil. He was dispossessed 
for a time under Arghin, but according to the Subk 
al-a‘sh@? of al-Kalkashandi, his sons and his grand- 
sons retained their fief (‘Akr and Shish). 

to. Near Tell Haftiin was the land of the numerous 
Sohrl tribe (Sohran). 

11. Their neighbours were the Zarz4ri (“children 
of gold"). They also possessed Malazgird (= Rabar-i 
Barazgird) and Rustak (the southern part of Sham- 
dinan). 

12. The Djdlamerg, of Umayyad origin, num- 
bered 3,000 men. 

13. The Kurds of the district of Markawan (read 
Margawar) were allies of their Djildmergi and 
Zarz&ri neighbours. 

14. Near Djalamerg was the canton of Gaw4r. 

15. Near Djalamerg beside ‘Akr and ‘Amadiya was 
the canton of Zib4rl inhabited by 500 men, 

16. The HakkArl lived at ‘Am&diya and oum- 
bered 4,000 men. 

17. Near the Hakkarl beside Mardj were the 
Dijabal al-‘AmranI and the cave of Kahf Dawid 
where lived the BesitkI (??), 

18. Near Djilimerg towards Mawsil lived the 
Bokhti, rivals of the Humaydi, 

19. The Dasini had been very numerous, but 
their chief Badr al-Din came down to more accessible 
country and there were no more than 1,000 Dasini in 
the province of Mawsil; 500 DAsini lived at SAkr. 

20, The Dumbdali (?) inhabited the high moun- 
tains. 

To this information given by the Masdlik, the 
Subh al-a‘shd, basing itself on al-Tathkif composed by 
Taki al-Din Ibn Nazir al-Djaysh about 748/1347, 
adds a list of 25 Kurd chiefs with whom the chancel- 
leries of Cairo were in correspondence, 

Timir and the Turkoman dynasties. After 
the Mongols, the rival Turkoman dynasties extended 
their power over Kurdistan. This period, of which 
little is yet accurately known, was of considerable 
importance for the Kurds. The Kara Koyunlu 
dynasties penetrated into the heart of Kurdistan, 
involved the Kurd tribes in political and religious 
quarrels (cf. the extremist Shi‘a of the Kara Koyunlu) 
and provoked consicerable movenients of the popula- 
tion: it was at this period that the Mukri Kurds seized 
the country south of the Lake of Urmia [cf. siwpDy- 
BULAK). In contrast to this, the conquest by Timir 
which temporarily swept aside the Kara Koyunlu 
had only a transitory character. 

Many incidents in the history of Hisn Kayfa and 
Djazira between 796-897/1393-1491 are recorded in 
the Syriac Chronicle (written at Haytam) published 
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by Behnsch, Rerum seculo XV in Mesopotamia ge- 
starum liber, Breslau 1838. 

Timfir had to deal with the Kurds in his campaigns 
of 796/1394 and 803/1400-r. After overrunning 
Baghdad and Diydrbakr, Timfr attacked Djazira, 
which was destroyed. The dependencies of Djazira 
were likewise conquered. Timir next crossed the 
mountains separating Diyarbakr from Mash and 
gave a favourable reception to Sharaf al-Din of 
Bidlis “renowned for his kindness and justness 
throughout all Kurdistan”. In 803/rg00-r Timar 
returned from Baghdad to Adharb4ydjan and on the 
way was attacked by the Kurds. 

After the death of Timir, Kara Yiisuf Nara 
Koyunlu [see KARA KOYUNLU] returned to Kurdistan 
and sought refuge at first with Shams al-Din of 
Bidlis, He gave him his daughter and with his as- 
sistance re-established his power. In 820/t417 Kara 
Yiisuf by a nishdn confirmed the princes of Bidfis in 
their possessions, When in 824/1421, Shahrukh, son 
of Timir, arrived in Armenia, homage was done to 
him by Shams al-Din of Bidlis, Malik Muhammad 
Hakkari, Malik Khalil of Hisn Kayfi, the amirs of 
Khizan, etc. The Kurds of Khoy also remained loyal 
to Shahrukh’s governor (Mafla* al-saSdayn, in, 
Notices et extraits, xiv, 153). 

The Ak Koyunlu [g.v.) (the Bayandur dynasty) 
whose principal centre was in Diyarbakr, conducted 
a systematic policy of exterminating the great Kurd 
families (Sharaf-ndma, i, 164: istisal-i khinawddaha- 
yi Kurdistan), and in general they persecuted tribes 
who had compromised themselves by their attach- 
ment to the Kara Koyunlu, like the great tribe of 
Camishgezek. Uzun Hasan's generals Sifi Khalil and 
‘Arab Shah conquered Hakk&rl, which was later 
taken for a brief period by the Dumbuli tribe from 
Boltan. In 875/1470 (cf. Behnsch, op. cit., 14) Djazira 
passed entirely into the power of the Ak Koyunlu, 
who appointed their own governor Calabi Beg, whose 
merits are recognised even by the Sharaf-nama,i, 123. 
The Ak Koyunlu general Sulayman b. Bizan drove 
out of Bidjis the Ibrahim Khan who was later put to 
death by Ya‘kab b. Uzun Hasan. 

The Safawid Shahs and the Ottoman Sul- 
tans. Shah Isma‘l had invaded Armenia at the 
beginning of his war with the Ak Koyunlu, After the 
battle of Sharir (907/1502) he won all the country be- 
tween Baghdad and Mar‘ash. Ism44l I's policy with 
regard to the Kurds did not differ from that of the 
Ak Koyunlu. Like the latter, the Shah relied on the 
Turkoman tribes, but being a zealous extreme Shi‘ 
(cf. KHaqA? in EI") he was still more predisposed 
against the Sunni Kurds. When eleven Kurd chiefs 
presented themselves at Khoy to pay homage, 
Isma‘ll imprisoned most of them and appointed in 
their stead governors chosen from the Klzil-bash 
tribes. 

Henceforth, for about three centuries Kurdistan 
became the arena for the struggle between the 
Ottoman Sultans and the Sh4hs of Persia. The defeat 
of Caldiran {g.v.] (920/154) was a terrible blow to the 
prestige of the new Persian dynasty. In spite of the 
temporary successes of the successors of Shah 
Isma‘%l, their conquests never attained the impor- 
tance of his early victories and Persian territory west 
of the Zagros melted away. IsmA‘Il’s attempt to 
thrust Persian governors upon the Kurds was a 
marked contrast to the Ottoman policy instituted by 
the able Hakim Idris, himself a Kurd, which aimed at 
giving Kurdistan a feudal organisation securing the 
predominance of the Kurd nobility. 

The battle of Caldirin deeply affected Kurdistan. 


Malik Khalil (Sharaf-ndma, i, 155), the dispossessed 
prince of Hisn Kayfai, had regained possession of 
Si‘ird and was trying to regain his hereditary fief. 
Muhammad Beg of Sdsiin was fighting against the 
Persians. Ahmad Beg of Mayyafarikin, KAsim Beg of 
Agil, Djamshid Beg of Pala, had declared in favour 
of the Ottomans. The governor of Djazira had suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the Persians from Mawsil. Sa‘id 
Beg Sohran had taken Arbil and Kirkik, Some 
twenty other chiefs were wavering in their loyalty to 
the Persians. A personal visit by Idris to all these 
chiefs won 25 of them over to the Sultan. 

Whem Selim had left Tabriz, IsmA‘Il sent reinforce- 
ments to Diyarbakir and Hisn Kayfa. Idris sum- 
moned to his flag the Kurd levies and defeated Kurd 
Beg, a former Persian governor of Kurdistan. The 
Kurds of Diyarbakir resisted the Persian attack until 
help arrived from Biylki! Mehmed Pasha. 
Biyikii and Idris met at Hisn Kayi‘A and defeated the 
Persians. Then, reinforced by 5,000 Kurds (from 
‘Amadiya?), the Turks relieved Diydrbalar and took 
Mardin, except for the citadel which remained in 
Persian hands. The Persian commander then executed 
a successful diversion from Baghdad and Kirkik and 
the people of Mardin drove out the Kurds and invited 
the Persians to re-occupy the town, The two armies 
met on the Nisibin-Urfa road. The Persians were 
defeated, and Biyikl! forced Sulayman Khan, who 
was still at Mardin, to surrender, The occupation of 
Nisibin, Dara, Mayyafirikin, Diyarbakir and Sindjar 
followed and ldris completed the administrative or- 
ganisation of the sandjak. In the province of Diyar- 
bakir cleven sandjaks were put under Turkish officials 
and eight under Kurds (Afrdd beyligi), The walis 
confirmed the investitures of the new begs, but the 
latter were always chosen from the same family. Five 
hereditary huhkidmats (Kurd huktimeti) retained their 
dynasties with the transmission of power direct from 
father to son (cf. Tischendorf, Das Lehnwesen in a. 
moslem. Staaten, Leipzig 1872, chs. ii and iv, quoting 
‘Ayn-i ‘Ali Mi’edhdhin-zide who wrote at the 
beginning of the rrth/r7th century). A similar 
system was later applied throughout Kurdistan from 
Malatiya to Biyazid and Shahrizir (cf. below the 
Sharaf-nima, and the very interesting remarks of 
Ewliya Celebi, iv, 176-80, 271-316, on the 37 sandjaks 
joined to Vin by the law of Sulayman I and the order 
of march of the local army). Only the province of 
Kirmanghaih remained to the Persians. Idris was 
liberally rewarded and the firméans of investiture 
were sent him with the spaces left blank for him to 
fill in the names of the recipients (von Hammer, 
GOR*, i, 749). 

Tn 936/1530 Shah Tahmasp recovered Baghdad 
from Dhu 'l-Fakar, a Kurd of the tribe of Masli 
(Mogullu?), A long series of wars began again, 
Sultan Sulaym4n led armies against Persia in 1533, 
1534, 1535, 1548, 1553 and 1554. In this last year the 
Baghdad troops conquered the Kurds of Belkas and 
Shahrizir while the Persians were occupied in 
Georgia (von Hammer, op. cit., ii, 236). 

By the peace of 9099/1590 ‘Abbas I had to cede to 
the Turks the western provinces, including Adhar- 
biydjan, Shahrizir and Luristin (ibid., ii, 559) but 
in 1oro/ro6r fighting was resumed and by the peace 
of to21/1612 Persia regained possession of the lost 
provinces, except Shahrizir (tbid., ii, 745). Shah 
‘Abbas transported 15,000 Kurds to the frontier of 
Khurdasan to serve as a bulwark against the Turko- 
mans, 

Towards the end of the reign of Shih ‘Abbas, 
Turkish efforts were concentrated on Baghdad, 
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During Hafiz Pagha'’s first campaign (1012/1623) his 
army included the Kurdistan troops. The Kurds 
fought bravely. The Persians, having defeated the 
attackers, sent punitive columns to Mardin. After the 
death of Shah ‘Abbas, the grand vizier Khosrew 
Pasha [g.v.) advanced on Baghdad in 1039/1629. 
Sayyid Khan of ‘AmAdiya, Mira Beg SohrAn and the 
mixed Kurdi-Arab tribe of Badjilan took the side of 
Khosrew Pasha, while Ahmad Khan Ardalin 
threatened the Turkish flank. Khosrew Pasha 
advanced as far as Sinna [g.v.] and Hamadin, On 
their way back, the Turks defeated at Caméamal 
and Dartang a Persian force. Baghdad still held out, 
and when Khosrew Pasha had retired, Apmad Khan 
Ardalin reoccupied Shahrizir (von Hammer, op. 
ctt., iii, 27, 23, 49, 86, 93). Not till 1048/1638 
did Murad IV finally take Baghdad, and in the 
next year the treaty was signed with Persia which 
grosso modo fixed the Turco-Persian frontier 
down to the roth century (Ta’rikh-i Na‘imd, 
i, 686). Persia was now completely behind the 
Zagros chain. 

The great struggle between the Safawis and Otto- 
mans made the Kurds conscious of their political 
importance. The Sharaf-ndéma has preserved for us 
an accurate picture of the feudal life of the Kurd 
tribes and principalities at the height of its develop- 
ment about 1005/1596. 

Sharaf-ndma. This book by the chief of Bidlis, 
Sharaf al-Din [see srbzIs¥), finished in roos/rs96, 
occupies an exceptional place among the sources for 
Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds in the strict 
sense (vol. i. in Véliaminoi-Zernof’s edition) is divided 
into four parts (sahkifa): the first of these deals with 
those Kurd dynasties which have actually enjoyed 
the privilege of royalty (saltanat); the second with 
those whose members have sometimes had coins 
struck and the Ahufba recited in their name; the third 
enumerates the families of hereditary governors 
(hukkdm) and the fourth is devoted to a detailed 
history of the chiefs of Bidlis. Part i. gives five 
dynasties, the Marwanids [g.v.] of Diyarbakr and 
Diazira, the Hasanwayhids [¢.v.) of Dinawar and 
Shahriziir; the Fadliyids of the Great Lur [see LuR-1 
suzurG), the princes of little Lur [see tur-1 KOGIK] 
and the Ayyiibids [¢.v.). 

As the distinction between the second and third 
class of princes is rather subtle and the order in 
which Sharaf al-Din enumerates the dynasties is 
quite arbitrary, it is better to arrange these dynasties 
according to the geographical position of the fiefs, 

Djazirat ibn ‘Umar as the centre. This list will 
be followed by that of the Kurd tribes in Persia. The 
fiefs of the second class (including Bidlis) will be 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

Sharaf al-Din distinguished as far as possible be- 
tween the tribes and the families of their chiefs, and 
it is necessary always to bear in mind the bases ot 
feudal organisation in Kurdistan. Chiefs of varied 
origins rule the Kurdish, Kurdicised and Christian 
tribes, with the help of warlike Kurd tribes (‘ashirat), 
which are sometimes settled, sometimes nomad or 
rather semi-nomad. 

Group A. Between Dijazira and Darsim: 

1. The chiefs of Djazira* claimed Umayyad 
origin, but gave as their ancestor Khalid b. al-Walld. 
In such confused genealogies we have a combination 
of memories of the Kurd alliances of the Umayyads 
with the local cult of the descendants of the famous 
general Khalid b. al-Walid [g.v], whose tombs are 
shown near Si‘ird (Hartmann, Bohtan, 19, 124). These 
chiefs were at first Yazidis and only later became 


converted to be orthodox Sunnis. After the death of 
Sulayman b. Khalid his three sons divided his pos- 
sessions; Djazira fell to Mir ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Gurgll to 
Mir Hadjdjt Beg and Finik to Mir Abd4l. These three 
branches each kept their own fiefs in later times. 

The Sharaf-ndma refers to the possessions of this 
family as wildyet-i Bokkéi (i, 320), and enumerates in 
detail but without system the 14 nahiyas forming this 
important fief: Gurgil, Arwakh, Pirfiz, Badan 
and Tanzé (Kalhik) occupied by the tribe Ka4rsi; 
Fintlk; Tar, Haytam (Hethum) and Shakh 
inhabited by the Christians; Nish Atil; Aramshat 
the tribe of which (Braspi) is the chief among those 
of Bokht; Kéwar or Kamf!z (?); Dayr-dih which 
belongs to Tanzé. 

In spite of the careful study by M. Hartmann, 
Bohtan, in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat. Gesell, (1896), No. 2, 
and (1897), No. 1, 1-163, the localisation of some of 
these places is not quite certain. 

The fief of Dijazirat bn ‘Umar lay between the 
right bank of the Bohtan and the Tigris. It did not 
include the sources of the Bohtan. Towards the east, 
the neighbours of the Bokhti were the Sindiy4n (cf. 
under ‘Amiadiya) settled on the Khabar. 

2. The ancestors of the rulers of Khizan, Is- 
bayerd (Sparhet, Ispert; in Ewliya Celebi: Isba‘ird) 
and Muks (Mukus) were three brothers who came 
from Balidjan (Khnis) in the time of the Saldjiks 
Sharaf-ndma, i, 217). The tribe of the principal fief 
was Namlran; this fief lay along the right bank 
tributaries of the Bohtin and stretched as far as 
Marwanin. 

3. ShIrw4n (on the right bank of the Bohtdn 
below Khiz4n and north-east of Si‘ird). The ancestors 
of the “Shirawi" chiefs were in the services of the 
Ayyibids and came to Shirwan at the same time as 
the “Malikan” to Hisn Kayia. The Shiraw! played 
even the réle of viziers by the Malikan (op. cit., i 
155). The capital of Shirwin was Kufra. The other 
dependencies were Awil, Shabistin (also called, 
Garni = Kirnik ?) and Iran. 

Bidlis. The Rozagi (Rozagi) tribe is said to have 
taken its name from the fact that 24 clans, as- 
sembled one day (risi) in the village of Jab in the 
eanton of Khoyt (now the Rada’ of Modki west of 
Bidlis), and formed a confederation which later 
became divided into two sections: Bilbas! and 
Kawallsi. Sharaf al-Din (i, 361) enumerates the 24 
(read 25) clans of Rizagi, of which five were old 
settlers and the others newcomers: Bilbasi (10 clans) 
and Kawéllsi (ro clans). 

The Rizagi took Bidlis and Hazo (SAgiin) from the 
Georgian king TAvit (David the Curopalatus, 984- 
too1 ?). Later they brought from Akhlat two brothers 
of Sasanid origin. One became chief at Bidlis and the 
other at Sasiin. 18 chiefs of the line of Diya? al-Din 
had ruled at Bidlis before 1005/1596. The only inter- 
ruptions took place under the Saldjiiks (5 34-76/1139- 
80) under the Ak Koyunlu (871-900/1467-95), under 
Shah IsmA‘Il (913-20?/1507-14?) and between 941/ 
1534-5 and 986/1578. In this last year Sultan Sulay- 
man wanted to exchange the hereditary fief of Amir 
Shams al-Din for that of Malatiya. Shams al-Din had 
to leave Bidils, but fearing new intrigues, went to the 
court of Shah Jahmasp, who treated him with 
generosity. Shams al-Din died in Persia in 965/1558. 
His son Sharaf al-Din, born in exile in 940/1533-4, 
was carefully educated at the court (the Shah even 
had him taught painting). He ruled several Persian 
provinces in succession, and was appointed chief of 
all the Persian Kurds. After the accession to the 
throne of Ism4‘%! Il, Sharaf al-Din fell under suspicion 
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and was sent to Nakh¢uwan. From there he succeeded 
in reaching Van and received from Murad I investi- 
ture for Bidlis, to which Mash was added in 991/ 
1583. For the year 1065/1655 Ewliya Celebi (iv, 81- 
121) gives us a detailed description of Bidlis. The last 
prince of Bidlis, Sharaf Beg, was dispossessed by the 
Turks in 1849 (Lynch, Armenia, ii, 149). 

The rulers of SAasain (Hazo) were called ‘Izzin 
from their ancestor ‘Izz al-Din, brother of Diya? al- 
Din of Bidlis. The ‘askivats of Sasin were at first 
Shirawi, Babiisi, Sisant and Tamaki. The Razaki 
[see stptis] arrived afterwards; later, after the 
annexation of Arzan the clans of that district 
Khalidi, Dayr Mughanl, ‘Azizan, who had at first 
belonged to Hisn Kayfii, came to join those of 
Sasin. 

6. The Suwaydi chiefs claimed a Barmaki origin, 
Their ancestors were adopted by the Suwaydi tribe. 
The hereditary fief of the Suwaydi was Gandj (this 
should be read for Aikk in Véliaminof-Zernof, i, 260), 

7. The PAzdki tribe, which Sharaf al-Din places 
among the tribes of Persia (i, 328), is said to have 
been of Suwaydi origin. According to the Sharaf- 
nama, i, 328, it had no definite religion and showed 
signs of heresy (rafd wa-ilhdd), The tribe was divided 
into two branches, Khalid-beglu and Sheker-beglu, 
and one was under the Amirs of Bidlis. Khalid 
received as fiefs Khnis, Malazgird and the canton of 
Uhkain (?) of Mish. They grew so pround that they 
thought of proclaiming their independence. After the 
battle of Caldirin, the Suwaydi dispossessed the 
Paziki from many of their fiefs (ibid., i, 257). In the 
time of Shah TahmAsp, KIlfdj Beg, appointed chief of 
the Paziki, received Zagam (near Tiflis). Later, 
Paziiki were transferred to Alashkert, where the tribe 
increased. 

8. The Mirdas!I chiefs (Mirdesi in the Selim- 
nama) claimed to be descended from the ‘Abbisids. 
Their ancestor was a religious leader who came from 
Hakkari to Agil and whose disciples the MirdAst be- 
came. The tribe themselves said they were of Arab 
origin, being Band Kilab from around Aleppo, who 
migrated about 420/1029 as a result of troubles with 
the Fatimids [see kmAs B. RABI‘a and mrRDAsIDs). 
The main one of the three branches, the Bulduknl, 
lived at Agil; it maintained good relations with the 
Ak Koyunlu, but under Shah Ismail, Agi! was oc- 
cupied by the Persians. Of the two other branches of 
the Mirdasi, one ruled at PAld, at Baghin (below 
Kight) and at Kharpit, and the other first at 
Bardandj and later at Diarmak (south of Arghana- 
ma‘dan). 

9. The rulers of Camishgezek claimed to be of 
‘Abbasid descent, but their names rather show a 
Turkish origin (Saldjaik). Their ‘askirat was called 
MalkishT (Malik-Shahi?). There were about 1,000 
hearths of Malkish! in the Persian service (in Persia ?)}. 
The lands of the Malkish! were so numerous that the 
name Kurdistin had become synonymous with 
Camishzezek (Sharaf-nama, i, 163). They kept them 
in the Mongol period, under Timir and Kara Yisuf, 
but the Ak Koyunlu did all they could to weaken the 
tribes faithful to the Kara Koyunlu and sent the 
Turkish tribe to Kharbandalu against Camishgezek. 
Shaykh Hasan drove out the Kharbandalu and sub- 
mitted to Shah IsmA‘l. The latter put a Persian 
governor in his place, Selim I restored the hereditary 
amir Pir Husayn. 

Group B. Between Djasiva and K ilis: 

to, Hasan-kay{® [cf. yIs~ KayrA]. The local! 
chiefs (malikdn) claimed to be of Ayydbid descent, 
which seems very probable. Their ancestor was al- 


leged to have received the fief of Hisn Kayfi from 
the ruler of Mardin. The first chief mentioned by the 
Sharaf-ndma is Malik Sulayman who died in 736/ 
1335. The Ak Koyunlu seized Hisn Kayfa, but 
Malik Khalil, who had taken refuge in Hami, later 
regained possession of his fief. At a later date the 
Ottomans dispossessed the sons of Malik Khalil. 
Among the dependencies of Hisn Kayfa, the Sharaf- 
nama mentions Si‘ird, Bishéri, Tir (which sometimes. 
figures among the possessions of Djazira, cf. ibid., 
117, 127, 1§7) and Arzan. 

tr, Sulaymant, rulers of Marwdnid origin (i.e. 
from the later branch of the Umayyads) established 
themselves at first at KhOkh in the canton of Ghazali 
(between the Kulp and the Batman $u before they 
join) and gradually captured many strongholds and 
territory as far as the Tigris. They ruled a powerful 
confederation of tribes, the majority of which were 
nomads and in summer moved to the Ala Tagh 
(Niphates). The chief of these tribes was Banaki, but 
the more enterprising was Basiyin, 1,000 families of 
which migrated to Bayazid under their chief Shahsa- 
war. A number of these tribes professed Yazidi 
doctrines. The Sulaymani lived on bad terms with 
their neighbours of Sasin. They were divided into 
two branches, that of Kulp and Batman and that of 
Mayyafarikin. 

12. Zraki (the modern pronunciation attested by 
Addai Scher, in JA {1910}, 119-39); according to 
Sharaf-al-Din, Zraki is a contraction of the Arabic 
Azraki. The ancestor of the family, who was an Arab 
holy man from Syria of ‘Alid origin, arrived in 
Mardin in the time of Artuk (d. 5216/1122; Abu 'I- 
Faradj, Mukhtasar, 379). The family formed con- 
nections by marriage with the Artukids and later 
with the Ak Koyunlu. There were four branches of 
Zrakl, the principal branches being those of Tardjil 
(west of the Batman Su) and ‘Atak. The two other 
branches were that of Darzini (an old Christian 
convent Dayr Zir?) and that of Kurdikan (between 
Diyarbakr and Mayyafarikin), the latter descendants 
of the marriage of a Zraki chief and a gipsy woman 
(dukhtar-i kabuli). 

13. Kills. The ruling dynasty believed it was 
related to those of Hakkari and ‘Amadiya. Their 
ancestor Mand (Mantasha) had rendered services to 
the Ayydbids, who gave him the canton of Kusayr 
(near Antioch). He united under his rule the Yazidis. 
of Kusayr and those living between Hama and 
Mar‘ash, as well as the Kurds of Djé6m and Kills. 
Under the Mamlak Sultans and under Selim I, 
disputes broke out between the Yazidis (Shaykh 
‘Izz al-Din) and the family of Mand, which ended in 
favour of the latter; but the hereditary rights of this 
north Syrian fief do not seem to have been on a very 
solid basis. 

Group C. Between Djasira and Khoy: 

14. Hakkarl® (see nakKArI and sHampInan]. 
Sharaf al-Din does not seem to know the old quarters 
of the tribe around ‘Amadiya from which the Zangid 
At4begs had driven them northwards. The amirs 
claimed to be of ‘Abbasid descent. 

The first amir mentioned in the Sharaf-ndéma is 
‘Izz al-Din Shir (probably simply an arabicisation of 
the name Yazdan-Shir) who held out against Timir 
in 7809/1387 in the fortress of Van. Under the Ak 
Koyunlu, the tribe of Dambull (of Djazira) took pos- 
sessions of Hakkarl, but the Christians of Diz (Astri 
= Nestorians) went to Egypt to bring back the scion 
of the ancient family Asad al-Din Zarrin Cang 
(“Golden arm"), The restored dynasty received the 
name of Shambé (M. Garzoni, Grammatica della 
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lingua kurda, Rome 1787, 4: Sciambd). In the time of 
Ism&‘ll I, the Shambo chiefs lived in the castle of 
Bay (in Shamdin4n); a member of the family ruled at 
Vost4n (southwest of Vin), but the possession of the 
nahiya of Kaw4sh west of Vostén was disputed with 
the Hakkari by the Razaki. Hakkarl rule extended 
to Albik in the north. The last representative of the 
Hakkiri house, Ndr Allah Beg, was dispossessed 
by the Ottomans after the rebellion of Badr Khan 
Beg of Bokhtan, and in 1845, Halime Khinim sur- 
rendered Bash-kal‘a to the Turks. The tribe of 
Pinyanish (ibid., i, 97, t00) which still exists is 
mentioned as living near the Hakkari. 

15. The Mabmdadi fief lies north of Hakkari on 
the rivers which feed the lakes of Van and Arvtak. 
The rulers (Marwanids or ‘Abbasids of Bokhtan), 
who originally professed the Yazidi faith (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 307) settled there in the Kara Koyunlu 
period and soon came into conflict with the Hakkari 
and Dumbull, 

16. The Dumbull are a tribe of Bokhtan (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 18, 310: Dumbul-i Bokhkt, which for long 
remained Yazidi), The Dumbuli later came into 
Adharbaydian where they received as a fief Suk- 
manfbad (Ségméndbid) north-west of Khoy (now 
Zirawa). Under the Ak Koyunlu, the Dumbuli had 
seized the castle of Bay (in Shamdin4n) and a part of, 
Hakkari (fbid., i, 193). To their odjak of Sukmanabad 
Shah Tahmdsp added Khoy. Under Sultan Sulay- 
man, the Dumbuli received Kotur and Bargiri; later 
they annexed Abaghi, Sulayman-Saray (the modern 
Saray) and CAldirin. Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwant 
in his Bustin al-siydha (beginning of the roth 
century) says that all the Dumbulf are Shi‘ is (cf. 
the allusion in the Sharaf-ndma, i, 312) and speak 
Turkish (1), 

17. Bradost. The ruling family was of Giarin 
{g.v.] or Hasanwayhid descent. Its lands lay west of 
Urmia. One branch ruled at SomAy (q.v.]; another at 
Tergewer and at Kal‘a Dawid. The remnants of 
the Bridost tribe now live south of Shamdinan on 
the Ribar-i Bradost (a tributary of the Great Zab, 
the sources of which lie west of Ushnd). 

18, Ustini, The chapter, which is wanting in the 
manuscripts, must certainly refer to the first dynasty 
of Shamdinan, whose headquarters were Sutint in 
the ndhiya of Harkik [see sHAMDINAN]. 

19. The history of the Zarz4 (cf. the Zar-zari of 
Shihab al-Din al-‘Umari) announced in the preface 
to the Sharaf-nama is lacking in the text. 

20. Tarz&. The paragraph is lacking in the 
manuscripts and we know nothing of the tribe, 

Group D. South of Hakkari: 

21. “Amadiya® [q.v.]. We have seen that the 
town of ‘Am4diya was built on the site of an ancient 
castle under ‘Imad al-Din Zangl ($21-41/1127-46). 
The local dynasty of Bahdinén mentioned in the 
Sharaf-ndma seems to have settled in the country 
after the end of the Zangids (7th-8th/13th-14th 
centuries). The chiefs of ‘Amidiya were known for 
their fervour in religious studies. The Sharaf-ndma 
gives their names for the Timarid period, Later 
(under IsmA‘l I), the Bahdinin annexed the Zakho 
district inhabited by the Sind! and Sulaym4n! 
which had at one time formed a separate fief (wild yat-i 
Sindiydn). In this way the fief of Bahdinin incor- 
porated the greater part of the mountainous country 
north of Mawsil (Mount Gara, etc.). 

22. Tasini (Dasin!). The chapter dealing with this 
important Yazidi tribe is lacking in the manuscripts, 
but in the text we find a reference which shows that 
the amir s of ‘Amadiya took Dohik from the sandjak-i 


Tasini (i, 109) and that in 941/1534 Sultan Selim I 
gave the sandjak of Arbil and the whole wildyat of 
Sohran to Husayn Beg DAsent, a Yazidi chief which 
provoked a bloody war with the Sohran (i, 274-7). 
The latter ended by regaining their patrimony 
and Husayn Beg was executed at Istanbul. On 
the region called Dasen, ef. Hoffmann, Aussiige, 
202-7. 

23. Sohran (‘the red ones"), descendants of 
Kalis, an Arab shepherd of Baghdad who had fled to 
the village of Hidiyan in the nahiya of Awan (in the 
Sohran territory). His son was proclaimed Amir of 
Balakan (east of Rawandiz) and seized the castle of 
Awan. The capital of Sohran, which was embellished 
by their buildings (Rich, Narrative, i, 157) was Harir 
(on a tributary of the Great Zab below RawaAndiz). 
The Sohran were still a powerful tribe about 1005/ 
1596-7, but later succumbed to attacks of neighbours 
and the Baban (Narrative, i, 157) benefited by their 
decline. 

24. Baban. This name is really applied to several 
successive dynasties, Their principal fief lay south of 
the little Zab and had asits capital Shari-Bazér, but in 
1199/1784 the Baban built a new capital SulaymAniy- 
ya [q.v. for details]. 

25. Mukri, who now occupy the region south of 
Lake Urmia [for details see sAwDJ-BULAK] had broken 
off from the tribe of Baban. 

26. Bana. The Ikhtiyar al-Din chiefs bore this 
name because they had adopted Islam of their own 
free will (ikhtiydr) (for details see SAwDJ-BULAK]. 

27. Ardalan: see the articles, ARDALAN, SHAH- 
RAZUR,, SINNA, SISAR. 

28, G&l-Baghi (Sharaf-ndma, ii, suppl. 36-45; the 
addition is dated 1092/1681, Their chief ‘Abbas Agha 
of the Turkish tribe of Ustadjalu received a “spring of 
water" in Mariwan [cf. stnna] from Bigebeg Ardalan 
(g00-42/1495-1535]. ‘Abbas Agha later settled at 
Bilawar, a former fief of the Kalhur. His followers 
were recruited from different tribes. Shah Tahmasp 
confirmed him in his rule over Bilawar and the 
“Twelve Oymak”. 

Later, the Porte gave ‘All Khan Galbaghi the 
sandjak consisting of Kirind, Shaykhan, Cakar4n (?), 
Khorkhora, Zend, etc., while Yar Allah received the 
timar of Erekle (?), Rangrazin and Sahbanan (?). 

29. Kalhur (Kalhurr), The chiefs claimed to be 
descended from Gidarz, son of Giw, in the Persian 
epic. The ‘askirat of the Kalhur is called Giran (i, 
317) but some manuscripts talk of ‘“Kalhur 
and Garan" (Sharaf-ndma, ii, suppl. 6). There 
were three branches of the Kalhur; those of 
Palangin [cf. stwwaj, Dartang and Mahi-dasht 
[cf KIRMANSHAH). 

The of the chiefs of Darna and 
Dartang (now Ridjab in the district of Zohab) ac- 
cording to Sharaf al-Din, i, 319, corresponded to the 
older Hulwan [g.v.}. About 1005/1596-7, the power of 
Kubad Beg stretched from Dinawar and Bilawar to 
Baghdad. Mahidasht and Bilawar (south of the 
Murwéari pass) formed the patrimony (odjak) of the 
third branch of the Kalhurs, The Mahidasht branch 
was nomadic. All this perhaps explains the scantiness 
of the information given by Rashid al-Din. The 
Garin now keep their old patrimony, but the Kalhur 
tribe occupies the region south of the great Baghdad- 
Kirmanshah road. 

Group E. The Persian Kurds: 

The plan of the section (firta) of the Sharaf-ndma 
devoted to the Akrad-i Iran is not very clear. The 
author was writing at a time when the Perso-Turkish 
frontrer was not settled. 
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The principal tribes of Persia were three in number: 
Siyah Mansir, Cigant and Zangana. Their eponyms 
were three brothers who came from Luristan or 
“Giran and Ardalin”. Besides those tribes and the 
lesser ones mentioned by Sharaf al-Din, there were 
24 tribes (yirmi dort) of Karabigh [g.v.] (in Trans- 
caucasia), about 3,000 men under one ruler, and the 
Gil tribe in Khurasan without counting tribes of 
minor iniportance. 

The tribe of Siyah Mansar. In the time of Shah 
Tahmasp its chief had become A mir al-umard? of all 
the Kurds in Persia (over 24 tribes). 

A part of the Cigani emigrated to Ghartistan. 

The tribe of Zangana (Zengene) distinguished 
itself in al-‘Irak and Khurasin. 

From 1650 to 1730. “Great Kurdistan", as 
it has been described by Sharaf al-Din, and in so far 
as it consisted of a series of autonomous Kurd chief- 
tainships, had been already reduced in size by the 
introduction of Turkish rule in the sandiaks of 
Diyarbakr and Van. Not only did the treaty of 1049/ 
1639 put an end to the Persian expansion westwards, 
but Turkey during the reign of the Safawid epigoni 
succeeded in re-occupying the western provinces of 
Persia as well as Transcaucasia (von Hammer, GOR?®, 
iv, 235). Practically all the Kurds in this way were 
reunited under Ottoman rule. Having no longer cause 
to fear the Persians, the Turks systematically under- 
took the task of centralisation. 

As early as the reign of Murad IV, we find Malik 
Ahmad Pasha, appointed governor-general of Diyar- 
bakr in 1048/1638, making an expedition against the 
Yazidis of Sindjar. Later (1065/1655), the same Pasha 
after his transfer to Van subdued ali the Kurds in this 
region, 

In 1076/1666 a Kurd, the son of a shaykh, declared 
himself the Mahdi, but was captured by the rulers 
of Mawsgil and ‘AmAdiya. The affair ended harm- 
lessly by Sultén Mehemmed IV taking the sos- 
disant Mahdi into his personal service (von Hammer, 
iii, 589). 

In the reign of the feeble Shah Husayn, the 
Kurds of al-‘lrak in 1131/1719 besieged Hamadan and 
carried their depredations up to the capital itself. In 
1134/1722 by order of Shih TahmAasp I] an attempt to 
retake Isfahan, which had been occupied by the 
Afghans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Feridiin ?), but it was confined to an attack on the 
Armenian quarter, The Afghans drove off Fandun 
who went back to his lands and submitted to the 
Turks (J. Hanway, A Historical account of the British 
trade, London 1753, iii). Fortune deserted the 
Safawids. Even ‘Abbas Kull Khan Ardalan submitted 
to Hasan Pash& (von Hammer, iv, 211; cf. however, 
RMM, xtix, 87). His example was followed by the 
chiefs of Diaw4nriid, Darna, Djaf, Harsin and finally 
by the sipahsdlar ‘Ali Mardin Bakhtiyari (Fayil!?] 
(von Hammer, iv, 227). 

The Afghans. During the bloody and transitory 
period of Afghan rule in Isfahan, Ashraf defeated the 
Turks (battle of Andjidan in 1138/1726), who had in 
their ranks 20,000 Kurds under Bebek Sulayman- 
oghlu (Sulayman Baban?). The Turks attributed 
their defeat to the conduct of the Kurds, upon whom 
Ashraf had lavished promises; indeed, shortly before 
some of the Kurds had gone over to the Afghans. In 
spite of his initial success, in the next year 1140/1727 
Ashraf had to repurchase his sovereign rights by 
ceding to the Turks the whole of western Persia, 
including the Kurd and Lur cantons. 

Nadir Shah, Towards the end of the reign of 
Sultan Ahmad III, affairs began to change. By the 


treaty of 1144/1732 the Persians regained their 
western provinces, and soon Nadir invaded Ottoman 
territory and advanced up to the gates of Baghdad. 
The Turks tried in vain to check his advance with 
Kurdish troops until in 1146/1733 Topal ‘Othman 
Pasha appeared on the scene with Kurd reinforce- 
ments which he had taised in Mawsil. Nadir was 
defeated. In 1147/1734, he operated with success in 
the Caucasus and took Tiflis, which had a garrison 
of 6,000 Kurds, By the peace of 1249/1736 the old 
frontiers of 1049/1639 were restored. In 1743, Nadir 
again invaded Turkish territory, but in spite of Kurd 
and Arab help was driven back to Sinna where 
he was finally defeated (von Hammer, iv, 317, 
398-9). 

Nadir was not popular with the Kurds, although 
there is an epic poem in the Gérdni dialect on his 
struggle with Topal ‘Othman Pasha. Among the 
Ardalin, Nadir replaced Subban Verdi Khan by his 
brother, which provoked a popular rising (RMM, xlix, 
88). In 1137/1727 during a revolt of the Turkomans, 
the Kurds of Khurdsin (Camighgezek and Karatorlu) 
refused their help to Nadir, who punished them and 
transported them to Mashhad. Nadir was assassinated 
in 1160/1747, while on his way to punish once more 
the Kurd rebels of Khurasan (Jones, Histoire de Nadir, 
London 1770, 118-20). The Kurds (Dumbuli, etc.) 
played their part in the anarchy which followed the 
death of Nadir, but the Porte refrained from inter- 
vention. 

The Zand dynasty. After the death of Nadir 
Shah, Karim Khan Zand [g.v.j, one of the best rulers 
Persia has ever had, ruled the greater part of the 
country. The Zand were a Kurdish tribe of secondary 
importance (Sharaf-nama, i, 323) living between 
Hamadan and Malayir in the district formerly called 
Ighar. Under Nadir they had been transported to 
Khurasan, but after his death they went back to their 
old homes (Tarikh-i Zandiyya, ed. Beer, pp. xi, 
xviii). With the death of Lutf All Khan in 1209/1794, 
the dynasty came to an end. The Zand tribe was 
certainly too weak to be a serious support to the 
dynasty, but Karim Khan, like his predecessors, had 
brought several Kurd tribes from Kurdistan to 
Shiraz (Abmadawand, RMM, xxxviii; K6raini, who 
live in a particular quarter in Shiraz, O. Mann, Die 
Tajik Mundarten d. Provins Fars, Berlin 1909, p, 
xxix). 

The KAadjirs. On the death of Agha Muhammad 
Shih Kadjar (1212/1797), Sadik Khan Shakakl seized 
the crown jewels and for some time tried to gain the 
throne (The dynasty of the Kajars, tr. Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, London 1833, 20, 27, 32, 37, 59, 78, 
106; R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
107, 115, 125). In 1221/1805 the Persians had inter- 
vened on behalf of ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha of Sulay- 
miniyya (cf. Rich, Narrative, i, 384; Watson, op. cit., 
155, and the Mukri Kurd song in the collection made 
by O. Mann, No. xvi). In 1236/1821, as a result of 
troubles caused by the Kurd tribes of Haydaranlu 
and Sipkan, the Persians invaded Turkish territory 
as far as Bidlis and Mash; at the same time they 
advanced as far as Sheraban near Baghdad by the 
Kirmanshah road. The peace of 1238/1823 signed at 
Erzeriin restored the frontier of 1049/1639, but the 
Persians refused to evacuate the district of Zohab 
peopled by Kurds. The fate of Sulaymaniyya re- 
mained in suspense, A new war was about to break 
out in 1842 when Great Britain and Russia intervened 
to mediate, and in 1246/1847 a new treaty was signed 
at Erzerim by which Zohib was to be divided into 
two parts, while Persia gave up all claim to Sulayma- 
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niyya in favour of Turkey. During 1848-52, a mixed 
commission composed of representatives of four 
powers went over the frontier, but the attitude of the 
Ottoman delegate Darwish Pasha prevented an 
agreement being reached. Darwish Pasha not only 
had the canton of Kotir occupied by soldiers, but in 
a secret memoir (published at Istanbul in 1286/1869 
and 1321/1903) developed the thesis that all the Kurd 
cantons south and west of Lake Urmia belonged to 
Turkey. 

Turkey in the roth century. In 1826, the 
governor of Siwas, Rashid Mehmed Pasha, was given 
the task of pacifying the Kurds and installing Turkish 
governors in Kurdistan. About 1830 a great Kurd 
rising broke out in several places. Its leaders were 
Badr Khan and Sa‘id Beg, IsmaA‘il Beg and 
Muhammad Pasha of Rawandiz. About 1820 
(1830?) he had declared himself independent and 
attacked the tribes of Khushn4w; in 1831 he seized 
Arbil, Altun Képrii, Koy-Sandjak and Riniya. The 
following year he extended his power towards Mawsil; 
at Alkosh 172 Christians were put to death, ‘Akra, 
Zibar and ‘Am4diya were next taken, In 1833 the 
troops of Rawandiz penetrated as far as Zakho and 
Djazira to re-establish Badr Khan in power there. 
The Yazidis were severely punished on several 
occasions, Their chief ‘All, who refused to become a 
convert to Islam, was executed (cf. the popular 
ballad commemorating this event, JA [1910] 134-6), 
and a whole body of Yazidis were massacred on the 
hill of Koyundjfik. In 1835 Ottoman troops were sent 
against Rashid Mehmed Pasha from Baghdad, 
Mawsil and Siwas, and in 1836 the Mir of Rawandiz 
was captured by a ruse. Risings and their suppres- 
sions continued for several years longer (cf. Poujoulat, 
Voyages, i, 373; Moltke, Briefe, Berlin 1841, 259-84). 

The defeat at Nizib (1839) inflicted on the Otto- 
mans by the Egyptians released new troubles in 
Kurdistan. In 1843 began the rising of Nar Allah 
Beg of Hakk§dri and of Badr Khan of Djazira. 
The Nestorians of HakkaArl had lodged a complaint 
in Mawsil against the oppressions of Nir Allah Beg. 
In reply, the latter laid waste the Nestorian canton 
of Barw4rl, The massacres went on for several years 
and the number of victims is said to have reached 
10,000. The powers made representations at Con- 
stantinople, and in 1847 a large army under ‘Othman 
Pasha attacked the Kurds, Badr Khan and Nar Allah, 
defeated in several battles, surrendered and were 
deported from Kurdistan (cf. Sir H. Layard, Nineveh, 
vii; Revue de Orient chrétien [1900] v, 649-53; Addai 
Scher, in JA [rg10], loc. cit.; on Kurd-Nestorian 
affairs in general see: A. Grant, The Nestorians, New 
York 1841; G. P. Badger, The Nestorians, London 
1852; J. Perkins, A residence of 8 years in Persia 
among the Nestorian Christians, New York 1652; C. 
Sandreczki, Reise nach Mosul und durch Kurdistan 
und Urumia, Stuttgart 1857; Riley, Christians and 
Kurds, in The Contemporary Review [Sept. 1889); 
F. N. Heazeil and J. Margoliouth, Kurds and Chris- 
tians, London 1913; W. A. and E. T. A. W. Wigram, 
The cradle of mankind, London 1914; W. W. Rockwell, 
The pitiful plight of the Assyrian Christians in Persia 
and Kurdistan, New York 1916; H, C, Luke, Mosul 
and its minorities, London 1925). 

The Russo-Turkish Wars. In 1804-5, the 
Russians came into contact with the Kurds and this 
new influence soon made itself felt. The Russo- 
Turkish wars of 1828-9, 1853-8, 1877-8, each had far- 
reaching effects in Kurdistan (the question has been 
specially studied by Averianov, Kurdi v voinakh 
Rossii, Tiflis 1900). As early as 1829 the Russians had 





raised a Kurd regiment. As a result of the expatria- 
tion of Christians, the Kurds after the war began to 
spread considerably farther north and west. During 
the Crimean campaign, the Russians raised two Kurd 
regiments, On the other hand, when the Turkish 
troops had left for the north, a considerable 
rising was stirred up in Bohtain by the popular 
Yazdin Shir, nephew and a former rival of Badr 


The war of 1877-8 was at once followed by a rising 
among the Hakkari Kurds of Bahdinan and Bohtan 
directed by the sons of Badr Khin and later by the 
rebellion under Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah of the 
Nakshbandi order. The Kurd invaders in 1880 
ravaged the Persian districts of Urmia, Sawdj-Bulik, 
Miyandoab and Maradgha and threatened Tabriz it- 
self. The chief victims were Shi‘is. Russia sent a 
detachment of troops to protect the Araxes frontier. 
Persia mobilised considerable forces including the 
Maka {g.v.] cavalry. Turkey, which had barely 
finished the war with Russia, endeavoured to avoid 
complications. Finally, the Shaykh returned to 
Shamdinan, whence he was sent to Istanbul. He soon 
escaped from the capital, and via the Caucasus 
returned to Shamdinin, but he was again captured 
and in 1883 died in Mecca. 

The Hamidiyya troops. The weakening of 
Turkey after 1878, art. 61 of the treaty of Berlin 
securing for the Armenians reforms and security 
against the Kurds and Circassians, the stubborn 
reaction of the Ottoman government against reforms, 
and from 1885 the development of the Armenian 
revolutionary movement with branches in Russia, 
Switzerland and London, brought complications into 
the hitherto quite peaceable relations of Kurds and 
Armenians, in as much as the latter had hitherto 
submitted to the authority of the Kurd feudal chiefs. 
About 1891 Shakir Pasha, later appointed to bring 
into operation the reforms in Anatolia, conceived the 
idea of creating irregular Kurd regiments, like those 
of Russian Cossacks. The object of the reform was 
to train the Kurds and attach them to the Ottoman 
government. The attempt was not considered satis- 
factory, for later the Hamidiyya levies were trans- 
formed into regulars (Khafif suwari). The creation of 
the Hamidiyya in any case, by the part given to the 
Kurds and the ambitions aroused, made a consider- 
able stir, There was even bloodshed between the 
tribes, 

Armeno-Kurd relations, At the same time, 
relations between the Armenians and the Kurds 
(these “brothers of land and water” according to a 
phrase recorded by the European consuls) were 
changing for the worse. The summer of 1894 was 
marked by bloody encounters at Sasiin which ended 
by the devastation of five villages and the whole of 
the canton of Talori (Dalvorikh) inhabited by Arme- 
nians. The events at Sasiin were the first of a long 
series of Armenian demonstrations and their san- 
guinary suppressions, in which the Kurds took an 
active part. In 1895 an attempt at a rising had been 
made among the Hakkari Kurds, but was speedily 
suppressed; it was not directed against the Christians. 
From the beginning of the zoth century to the World 
War, the relations between Armenians and Kurds 
seem to have been fairly peaceful, On the question in 
general, see Abovian, Kurdi, in the Kavkas news- 
paper, Tiflis 1848, Nos. 46, 47, 49, 50, 52 (where the 
“father of Armenian literature” gives a very sym- 
pathetic picture of the Kurd character); Creagh, 
Armenians, Koords and Turks, London 1880; A. S. 
Zelenoy, Zapiska k karte raspredeleniyg armiansk. 
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naseleniya, in Zapis. Kavkas. Otd. Geogr. Obshé. 
(Tiflis 1895), xviii; A. Vambéry, Armenier u. Kurden, 
in Deutsche Rundschau (1890), Ixxxvi, 216-31; 
Rohrbach, Armenier u. Kurden, in Verhand. d. Gesell, 
Erdkunde (Berlin 1900), 128-33; Baron L. de 
Contenson, Chrétiens ef musulmans, voyages et études, 
Paris 1901; H. B. Lynch, Armenia, passim; Mayevski, 
Opisaniye Vanskago i Bitlis vilayetov, Tiflis 1904 (the 
authoritative work); N. Y. Marr, Yeshde o slove 
“Celebi”, in ZVOIRAO, xx (1910); Zarzecki (consul 
of France at Van), La question kurdo-arménienne, in 
La Revue de Paris, 15 April 1914, and the diplomatic 
correspondence, publ. in the “Livres jaunes’’, the 
“Blue books” and the Russian ‘Orange book" of 
1914. 

The zoth century. At the beginning of the 
2oth century a new figure appeared on the Kurd 
horizon outside of the usual centres of Kurd move- 
ments: Ibrahim Pasha b. Mahmiid b. Timawi b. 
Ayyib, chief of the Milli (Milan) tribe in the canton 
of Shariwéran (between Diyarbakr and Aleppo). 
Ibrahim Pasha had made himself an almost in- 
dependent position, When the constitution of rg08 
was proclaimed, he openly rebelled and retired to the 
mountains of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz where he was killed (M. 
Wiedemann, Ibrahim Pascha's Gliick und Ende, in 
Asien, viii, 1909, 34-7, 52-4, and Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs’ last heritage, 317-27). 

A considerable agitation was aroused among the 
Kurds when the question of the Turco-Persian 
frontier was re-opened, After the check to the 
Russians in the Far East (Russo-Japanese War), 
Turkey in 1905 occupied the disputed cantons of 
Urmia and Sawdj-Bulik inhabited by the Kurds. The 
latter were drawn into the very complicated political 
game. Turkish occupation only ceased at the begin- 
ning of the Balkan War (in October 1912), but only to 
make room for Russian troops sent into the districts 
of Khoy and Urmia. Scions of noble Kurd families 
travelled in Russia. On 17 November 1913 a protocol 
of delimitation was signed at Istanbul and just before 
the World War, a Four-Power Commission (Turkey, 
Persia, Britain and Russia) succeeded in settling the 
frontier of the disputed regions by re-establishing 
generally the status quo of the beginning of the rgth 
century (cf. Minorsky, Turetsko-perisdsk. razgrani- 
Ceniye, in Iavestia Russ. Geogr. Obsht., Petrograd, ii 
(1926), 351-92). 

The War of 1914-18. In the course of the war 
from I914 to 1918, the Kurds were between two 
fires. On the activities of IsmA4‘Il Agha Simko, 
see SHAKAK. On the inter-allied plans (March 
rgt6) regarding Kurdistan, cf the documents 
in Rasdel Aziatskoi Turtsii, Moscow 1924, 185-7, 
225. 

After 1917-18, the situation was radically changed. 
Kurd committees were formed everywhere (cf. Driver, 
Report on Kurdistan, Mount Carmel, Palestine r919; 
this publication is in the British Museum). Sharif 
Pasha assumed the role of Kurd representative in 
Paris and on 22 March rg1g and 1 March 1920 
presented to the Peace Conference two memoirs on 
Kurd claims with a map of “Kurdistan intégral" (cf. 
L’ Asie francaise, No. 175, 1919, 192-3). At the same 
time, on 20 December 1919, an arrangement was 
teached between Sharif Pasha and the Armenian 
representatives, and the two parties made conjointly 
declarations to the conference (cf. the text of the 
agreement in the newspaper Peyam-i Sabah, Istanbul, 
24 Feb. 1920; cf. also Le Temps, Paris, 10 March 
1920). The Treaty of Sévres of ro August 1920 having 
created Armenia (Arts. 88-93) out of the four wilayets 


(of Trebizond, Erzerim, Vin and Bidlis), provided 
in articles 62-4 for ‘ta local autonomy for the land 
where the Kurd element predominates, lying east of 
the Euphrates, to the south of the frontier of Armenia 
and to the north of the frontier of Turkey with Syria 
and Mesopotamia”. If the Kurd population within 
the limits mentioned showed to the Council of the 
League of Nations “that a majority of the population 
of these regions desires to be independent of Turkey 
and if the Council then thinks that this population is 
fit for independence", Turkey agreed to conform to 
the recommendation, and in this case the Allied 
Powers would raise no objection to the voluntary ad- 
hesion to this ‘independent Kurd state” of the Kurds 
living in the wildyet of Mawsil. As a result of later 
events, the Kurd question reduced itself to the fate 
of the Kurds in the wildyet of Mawsil. The Turkish 
representatives held that “the Kurds differed in 
nothing from the Turks and that although speaking 
different languages, these two peoples formed a single 
bloc as regards race, faith and customs" (Conference 
at Lausanne, speech of ‘Ismet Pasha at the meeting of 
23 Jat, 1923). By the decision of the Council of the 
League of Nations on 16 December 1925, the wildyet 
of Mawsil was allotted to ‘Irak, buth with a stipulation 
reserving to the Kurds the fulfilment of their desires, 
notably that “‘officials of Kurd race should be ap- 
pointed for the government of their country, for the 
administration of justice and for teaching in the 
schools and that the Kurd language should be the 
official language of al) these services”. 

During the long negotiations concerning Mawsil, 
serious troubles broke out in the region of Kharpit 
and Diyarbakr as a result of the insurrection of 
Shaykh Sa‘id NakshbandlI, Shaykh Sa‘id was 
captured on 16 April 1925 and executed at Diyarbakr. 
After the settlement of the Mawsil question, the 
Turkish government in Ankara enforced a policy, the 
tendency of which was to eliminate from Kurdistan 
feudal and tribal influences; cf. Gentizon, L’in- 
surrection kurde, in La Revue de Paris, 15 Oct, 
1925. 

Bibliography: A history of the Kurds, the 
preliminaries of which have been outlined above 
would necessitate a great deal of preparatory work 
and research in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Aramaic 
and Georgian sources. A systematic ransacking of 
sources like the Selim-nama of Hakim Idris and 
his son Abu ‘I-Fadl and the Ta?rikk-i ‘Alam-ara-yi 
‘Abbasi would yield a rich reward. The basis of our 
knowledge of Kurd history is certainly the Sharaf- 
ndma (down to 1005/1596). The text was published 
(mainly from a manuscript collated by the editor 
himself) by Veliaminof-Zernof, Scheref-nameh, i 
(history of the Kurds), St. Petersburg 1860; ii 
(variants of volume i, and general history of Turkey 
and Persia from the beginning of the Ottoman 
dynasty to 1005/1596), St. Petersburg 1862. New 
editions of it exist by M. ‘A. ‘Awnl, Cairo 1931, and 
by M. A. ‘Abbas!, Tehran 1343/1965; Arabic 
translations by M. J. Bendi Rojbayani, with co- 
pious notes and comments, Baghdid 1372/1953; 
M. ‘A. ‘Awnl and Yahya al-Khashshab, Cairo 
1958-62, 2 vols.; a Russian translation by E. 1. 
Vasil’eva, i, Moscow 1967; the French translation 
by F.-B. Charmoy, Cheref-ndmah ou fastes de la 
nation kurde, in 2 volumes and four parts, St. 
Petersburg 1868-75, includes commentaries (in- 
cluding a translation of the relevant chapters in the 
Diihin-numa of Hidjdjl Khalifa), but is now in 
many respects out-of-date and lacks an index. Cf, 
also the works of H. Barb, Uber die Kurden- 
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Chronik von Scheref; Geschichtliche Skisze d. 33 ver- 
schiedenen hurdischen Fiirstengeschlechter; Geschichte 
v. 5 Kurden-Dynastien; Gesch. v. weiteren Kurden- 
Dynastien; Geschichte d. kurdischen Fiirstenherr- 
schaft in Bidlis, which appeared respectively in 
SB Ak, Wien, x (1853), 258-76; xxii (1857), 3-28; 
xxviii (1858), 3-54; xxxi (1859); xxxii (2859), 
145-50. The lost history of Kurdistan by Muham- 
mad Efendi Shahraziiri (d. 1073/1662 at Medina, 
cf. Taédj al-‘ariis, s.v. Kurd), had not come to light 
by 1927. For the histories of the house of Ardalan, 
ef. stswa, where should be added the history (to 
1254/1834) of Khusraw b. Muhammad b. Minddihr, 
cf. E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persans de 
la Bibl. Nationale, i, 305, No. 498. On the Risdlat 
Ansdb al-Akrad, belonging to the Asiatic Museum 
of Petrograd, cf. Romaskevié in Mélanges Asia- 
tique, new ser., Petrograd 1918, 392. The news- 
paper Zdér-i Kurmandji (of Rawandiz) published 
in Kurdish a short history Ghunéa-yi Bahdristan 
(1926) and announced the early publication of the 
Ta’rikh-i Kurdan of Zayn al-‘Abidin Beg. General 
information on Kurd history will be found in G. 
Campanile, Storia della regione di Kurdistan ¢ delle 
sette di religione wi existenti, Naples 1818; E. 
Quatremére, Notice sur le Masdlik al-absdr, in 
Notices et extraits, xiii, 1838; C. Rich, Narrative of 
a residence in Koordistan, London 1836 (cf. sutay- 
mAntyya); Charmony, in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Sharaf-ndma; P, Lerch, Izsledovaniya 
ob iranskikh Kurdakh, St. Petersburg 1856, i, 20-33; 
G. Hoffmann, Aussiige aus syrischen Akten persi- 
scher Martyren, Leipzig 1880; W. Tomaschek, 
Sasun, in SB Ak. Wien (1895), 133-4; M. Bittner, 
Der Kurdengau Uschnuje, in ibid., 133; H. Rawlin- 
son and A. Wilson in the Encycl. Britannica, t9tt, 
xv, 949-51; Addai Scher, Episodes de I'histoire du 
Kurdistan, in JA, xv (1910), 119-40 = the events 
of 1202, 1508, 1510-12 (Djazira), 1523, 1689, 1712 
(‘Amadiya), 1820-36 (Rawandiz); E. B. Soane, To 
Mesopotamia . . . in disguise, London rgt2, ch. xvi; 
V. Minorsky, Kurdi, St. Petersburg 1915; G. R. 
Driver, Studies in Kurdish history, in BSOS, ii 
(1922), 491-513; V. Minorsky, La domination des 
Dailamites, in Publ. Soc. Et. Ir. et Arts persans, 
Paris 1932 (also in Ivanica, twenty articles, Tehran 
1964, 12-30); idem, La Perse au XV® s, entre la 
Turquie et Venise, in ibid., No. 3, Paris 1933; A. 
Sakisian, Abdel Khan, seigneur kurde de Bitlis au 
XVITI¢ s, et ses trésors, in JA, coxxix (1937), 253-70; 
A. Safrastian, Kurds and Kurdistan, London 1948; 
M. Canard, H’amdanides, i, Algiers 1951; M. A. 
Zaki, Ta’rikh al-duwal wa ‘l-imarat al-kurdiyya fi 
"ahd al-islami, Ar. tr. M. A. ‘Awnl, Cairo 1364/ 
1945; Cl. Cahen, Un traité d’armurerie composé pour 
Saladin, in BEO, Damas, xii (1947-8), 1-163; V. 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history. 1, New light 
om the Shaddddids of Ganja, II. The Shaddadids of 
Ani, III, Prehistory of Saladin, London 1953; 
idem, Thomas of Metsop‘ on the Timurid-Turkman 
wars, in Prof. Muhammad Shafi volume, Lahore 
1955, 145-70; Mongol place-names in Mukri Kurdi- 
stan, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 58-81; Cl, Cahen, Con- 
tribution a Vhistoire du Diyar-Bakr au guatorziéme 
siécle, in JA (1955), 65-100; H. A. R. Gibb, The 
armies of Saladin, in Studies on the civilization of 
Islam, Boston 1966, 74-90; idem, The achievement 
of Saladin, in ibid., 91-107; M. S. Lazarev, Kurd- 
istan i Kurdskaya problema, Moscow 1964; A. 
Khalfin, Bor’ba za Kurdistan, Kurdskiy vopros v 
meldunarodnikk otnosheniyakh XIX veka, Moscow 
1963; Déalile Dézalil, Vosstanie Kurdov 1880 goda, 
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Moscow 1966; N. Kh. Mahmudov, The Kurdish 
people [in Armenian], Erivan 1959; M. M. ‘Umar 
al-‘Abbisi, Jmdrat Bahdinén al-‘abbasiyya fi 
Kurdistan al-wusta, Baghdad 1972; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four centuries of modern “Irag, Oxford 1925. 

(V. Mrvorsxy) 


C. From 1920 to the present day. 


The First World War (1914-18) led to many poli- 
tical upheavals in the Near and Middle East. The 
Arab countries (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan 
and ‘Irak) were detached from the Ottoman Empire. 
The sultanate was abolished in 1922, the republic 
proclaimed in Turkey on 23 October and the caliphate 
suppressed on 3 March 1924. Finally, the Council of 
the League of Nations assigned to ‘Irak the wildyet of 
Mawsil on 26 December 1925. For his part, General 
Rida Khin overthrew in Persia the Kidjar dynasty 
and founded the Pahlavi dynasty on 23 October 1925. 
These rectifications of frontiers resulted in rendering 
still more complicated the situation of the Kurds who, 
instead of living under only two governments, the 
Ottoman Empire and the Persian Empire, were 
henceforth to find themselves divided between five 
different countries: Turkey, Iran, ‘Irak, with some 
quite important minorities in Syria and several 
colonies in the lands of Soviet Transcaucasia, 
sc. Armenia, Georgia and Adharbaydjan. From 
now on, their destiny would evolve differently, 
according to the different states which sheltered 
them. 

General bibliography: F. de Richemont, 
Minorités du Proche-Orient, le probléme des Kurdes, 
in Rev. polit. et parlementaire, cixxv (1938); L. 
Rambout, Les Kurdes et le drowt. Des textes. Des 
faits, Paris 1947; Memorandum sur la situation des 
Kurdes et leurs revendications présenté a ('ONU, 
Paris 1948; W. G. Elphinston, The Kurdish ques- 
tion, in JRCAS, xxxi/t (1948), 38-51; B. Nikitine, 
Les Kurdes, essai sociologique et historique, Paris 
1956; S. S. Gavan, Kurdistan, divided nation of the 
Middle East, London 1958; J. Joseph, The Nesto- 
rians and their Muslim neighbours. A study of 
western influences on their relations, Princeton 1961; 
J. Blau, Le probléme hurde, essai sociologique et 
historique, Brussels 1963; D. Kinnane, The Kurds 
and Kurdistan, London 1964; A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan and the Kurds, Prague-London 1965;, 
H. Arfa, The Kurds, an historical and political study, 
London 1966; I, C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan trakien, 
étude de la revolution de 1961, Neuchatel 1970 
(Bibl., 390-414). 

In Turkey, from after the First World War and 
during the long negotiations concerning Mawsil, some 
Kurdish nationalists, disillusioned at seeing their 
hopes of an independent Kurdistan vanish, a Kurdi- 
stan foreseen by the Treaty of Sévres (10 August 1920) 
but suppressed by the Treaty of Lausanne (24 June 
1923), provoked troubles. Shaykh Sa‘id Nakshbandi 
of Piran led a rebellion in the regions of Urfa, Severek 
and Diyarbakir, either through religious fanaticism 
and respect for the caliphate (Gentizon) or at the 
alleged instigation of Britain (Mustafa Kemal). The 
Shaykh was soon made a prisoner, judged by the 
Tribunals of Independence (April-June 1925) and 
hanged at Diyarbakir with 53 other insurgents. The 
whole trial was followed by the Turkish newspaper 
Vakit, from 20 April 1341/1925 to the 28 June, 
insisting upon the nationalist character of the move- 
ment. The failure of the attempt forced the leaders 
who had escaped to seek refuge abroad. 

On 3 October 1927, the Kurdish National League 
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Hoyboun (“Independence”) was constituted by the 
fusion of all the old committees or associations. Ihsan 
Nari Pasha of Bitlis was nominated commander-in- 
chief and a civil administration was established. Some 
conversations even took place with the representa- 
tives of the Turkish government in September 1928 at 
Shaykh-i Képrii with the promise of a general 
amnesty for those who had been compromised. The 
few Kurds who came forward were massacred, After 
that, the revolt of Agri Dag (Ararat) (1930-2) broke 
out in the spring. Well-organised militarily, the 
Kurdish troops, who were supported by the tribes in 
the region of Diyarbakir, achieved some spectacular 
successes, but ended by succumbing under the blows 
of a Turkish army, 45,000 men strong and supplied 
with modern equipment in artillery and aircraft, The 
Second International, in its session at Zurich, pub- 
lished a resolution of its executive in favour of the 
Kurdish people (Vol. vii, no. 60, 30 August 1930). 
The attitude of the Soviets at the time has been 
interpreted differently by Agabekoff, in his Mémoires, 
published in French in 1930, and by M. A. Kondkarian 
in the Russian newspaper of Paris, Dni, of 31 August 
1930, the former speaking of a Soviet activity among 
the Kurds themselves and led from Tauris by a 
certain Minossian who represented the G.P.U. there, 
and the latter asserting to the contrary that the Turks 
found an aid and complete assistance from the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks outside. From 1931 to 1934, some 
periodic convulsions were felt at Menemen, Erzurum, 
Diyarbakir, and, in a series of articles of the Haki- 
miyet-i Milli, Burhan Assaf Bey denounces Armeno- 
Kurdish intrigues, Soon a Turkish law was promul- 
gated on 5 May 1932 which established a plan 
destined to organise an actual deportation of Kurds 
to the interior of Turkey. This law, however, was only 
to be applied after the visit of the Shah of Lran to 
Ankara in the summer of 1934. But henceforth, 
officially there were no longer Kurds in Turkey. All 
the inhabitants of the eastern provinces were from 
now on regarded as “mountain Turks”. 

This psychological error and the assimilation of 
the Kurds by force were to trigger off in 1937-8 a 
new revolt, as its centre, the mountainous region of 
Darsim, inhabited by the Zaza Kurds, It was Sayyid 
Rida, shaykh of the Nakshband! brotherhood, who 
headed it. This revolt was the most terrible for the 
Kurds, for it was suppressed with the utmost harsh- 
ness by the Turks, After having hanged the shaykh 
and ten of his companions at al-‘Aziz on 15 November 
1937, the Turks erased Darsim from the map and 
replaced this ill-fated name with that of Tunceli. The 
Kurds disappeared from the official vocabulary, and 
the region remained under martial law until 1946. 

After this, there was no more armed uprising in 
Turkey. Kurdistan stayed calm throughout the 
Second World War, during which Turkey moreover 
remained neutral. There followed a certain softening 
of the régime for the Kurdish regions, Meanwhile, 
intellectuals were always strictly watched; 49 of them 
were even arrested in December 1959 and accused of 
separatism. The military coup d'état of the 27 May 
1960 was followed by a new more liberal constitution. 

some declarations by official personages 
(cited in the Swedish journal Dagens Nyheter, 
16 November 1960; cf. C.E.K. Paris, no. 12, 8), some 
articles on Kurdistan and the Kurds were able to 
appear in the Turkish press and, between 1965 and 
1968, some bilingual, Turko-Kurdish journals: Dicle 
Ferat and Deng, a Kurdish grammar, a Kurdo- 
Turkish dictionary, a play Birfna res “The black 
wound", and the long classical poem Mem-o-Zin saw 
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the light of day. But soon everywhere the journals 
were forbidden, published works confiscated and their 
authors prosecuted. In addition, to avoid all possible 
contamination by events in “Iraki Kurdistan, which 
had been in revolt for several years, a presidential 
decree of 25 January 1967 and published in the 
official journal no. 12,527 of 14 February 1967 
declared: ‘‘It is illegal and forbidden to introduce the 
country and to distribute, under whatsoever form, 
every publication, record or tape registered of foreign 
origin and in the Kurdish language”. Some virulent 
articles against the Kurds appeared in the Turkish 
nationalist review Otiken (no. 40, April 1967, no. 42, 
June 1967; cited in Vanly, Kurdistan irakien, 298- 
300), It was this which led to a retort by the associa- 
tions of Kurdish students of 19 Kurdish towns, 
protesting that such an attitude was contrary to 
art, 12 of the Constitution and art. 37 and 44 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923). In April 1970, brutal 
police operations in the town of Silvan, in the 
province of Diyarbakir, provoked the condemnation 
of the Kurdish students and of liberal Turks (cf. 
Milliyet, June-July 1970), as well as the question, 
on 24 July 1970, in the House, of a Kurdish deputy, 
Mehmet Ali Aybar, an old president of the Labour 
Party of Turkey (tir). The Fourth Congress of the 
Tir (29-31 October 1970), in a resolution, recognised 
the right of existence of the Kurdish people in Turkey 
(Vanly, Survey, 51-4). More than the ethnic and 
political side, it seems that from now on the economic 
and social question must play a role in the solution 
of the Kurdish problem in Turkey (Rambout, 23-44; 
Nikitine, 196-8; J. Blau, 35-40; Ghassemlou, 50-62; 
Arfa, 33-46). 

Bibliography: Dr. Sh. Sekban, Kurdlar Tiirk- 
lerden ne istiyorlar, Cairo 1923; idem, La question 
hurde. Des problémes des minorités, Paris 1933; P. 
Gentizon, L’insurrection kurde, in Rev, de Paris, 
15 October 1925; idem, Mustapha Kemal ou 
Orient en marche, Paris 1929; H. C. Armstrong, 
Mustafa Kemal, an intimate study of a dictator, 
London 1932 (French tr. Paris 1933); Kurd Oglu, 
Kurdt i imperialism, in Bulletin Presst Sredn, 
Vostoka, Tashkent 1932, no. 13-14, 94-118; M. 
Pogorelov, Kurdskit vopros, in Voyna i revolutsiva, 
iii (1925), 138-53; Hoyboun, Cairo, no. 2 (1928), Les 
massacres kurdes de Turquie; Bletch Chirguh, La 
question hurde, ses origines et ses causes, in Hoyboun, 
no. 6 (1930); H. A. Gibbons, The case of Kurdistan 
against Turkey, Princeton 1929; R. Forbes, Conflict 
Angora to Afghanistan, New York 1931; M. Fany, 
La nation kurde et son évolution sociale, Paris 1933; 
J. L. Nehru, Glimpses of world history, Allahabad 
1935; Ahmed Rechid, Les droits minoritaires en 
Turquie dans le passé et dans le présent, Paris 1935; 
anon., La Turguie devant la question kurde, in Le 
Temps, 13 August 1937; R. A. von Kral, Das Land 
Kemal Atatiirk, Vienna-Leipzig 1935; ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Yamulkl, Kurdistan Kurd ihtilali, Baghdad 
1947; Sarif Firat, Dogu illeri Varto tarihi, Ankara 
1945; *1961; Dr. M. N, Dersimi, Kurdistan tarthinde 
Dersim, Aleppo 1952; S. Ustingel, Savas yolu, the 
road of struggle, Russ. tr. 1951, Czech. tr. 1952, 
German tr. 1953; Bencet Cemal, Seyk Sait isyans, 
Istanbul 1955; R. Hilml, Makdlat, Baghdad 1956; 
anon., Tasnak-Hoyboun, Ankara 1931; Centre 
d@’Etudes Kurdes, C.E.K. Paris, no, 12 (1961); La 
Turquie moderne face au Kurdistan de la Turquie, 
no. 13 (1961); La situation des Kurdes dans le Kurdi- 
stan dela Turquie, no, 19 (1961), L’épreuve kurde; I. 
C. Vanly, Survey of the national question of Turkish 
Kurdistan with historical background, n.p. 1972. 
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In Iran, the situation of the Kurds has always been 
different from that which they experienced in Turkey. 
Indeed, the Iranian government often insists on the 
affinities, as much racial as historic, which unite the 
two peoples. But this does not prevent political and 
social malaises appearing from time to time, and 
conflicts, often latent, sometimes bloody, must be 
recorded, Already during the Great War, the province 
of Adharb&ydjin in northern Persia had been troubled 
by the movements of the Turkish or Russian armies 
on this territory, The chief of the Shakik, Ismail 
Agha Simko, profited from it to attempt to carve out 
for himself a smail Kurdish state of which he intended 
to assume the leadership. He also succeeded in uniting 
under his command the Kurdish tribes of the north 
of the country, achieving several victories over the 
Turks, the Assyrians and the Iranian troops, changing 
camp according to the circumstances. He also became 
the only authority of the region, to the west of Lake 
Urmiya, finally to be assassinated at Ushnu by the 
Iranians on the 21 June 1930 (Aria, 48-54), in the 
same manner in which he had murdered the Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Shimun Benjamin, on the 3 March 
r918 (Joseph, 140-1), 

For his part, further to the south, in the province 
of Kurdistin, Salar al-Dawla K4djir, related by 
marriage to the great Kurdish families of Sanandadji, 
rose in revolt, but was defeated. Some Kurdish chiefs 
refused to be disarmed, and it was not until 1930 that 
Dja‘tar Sultan surrendered (Arfa, 64-7; Ghassemlou, 
73-5). 

But the Second World War was also bound to have 
a great influence on Kurdish nationalism in Iran. 
Indeed, the occupation of the provinces of the north 
and west of the country by the Soviet and British 
troops (25 August 1941), followed by the abdication of 
Rida Shah (16 September 1941) favoured, by the 
enfeeblement of the central power, the movements of 
emancipation, and, for several months, the Iranian 
army had to confront harshly Hama Rashid Khan of 
Baneh who, aided by numerous neighbouring tribes, 
had made himself master of the Sardaght-Baneh- 
Marivan region in the summer of 1942 (Arfa, 67-70). 
But this was only the prelude to a real independence 
movement, First of all, the Kurds profited from the 
situation to form (September 1942) in the no-man's- 
land where central authority had disappeared an 
organisation Komelat jiyant Kurdistan ‘Committee 
for the Life (Resurrection) of Kurdistan" (Eagleton, 
34). This nationalist but quite conservative committee 
was composed of city intellectuals and of petits 
bourgeois from Mahabad, the ancient Sawdj-Bulik 
{g.vv.], but to which the religious ghaykhs and chiefs of 
tribes soon rallied, Soon Kadi (Kazi) Muhammad, 
from a family of rich notables and a jurist himself, 
adhered to it in his turn (October 1944) and after the 
end of the war, all these judged the occasion favour- 
able and proclaimed on the 22 January 1946 the 
Kurdish Republic of MahfbAd, in the heart of the 
autonomous Republic of Adharbaydjain, which had 
been established at Tabriz. In fact, Kadl Muhammad 
wished rather for internal autonomy within the frame- 
work of the Iranian empire. This small state, with its 
limited area, to the west and south of Lake Urmia, 
was well-organised; schools and hospitals were 
opened, classical books and reviews in the Kurdish 
language were published, attempts were made to 
promote the development of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and hygiene. A small army was constituted 
of tribal elements with four generals, among them 
Moll& Mustafa Barzinl, who came from ‘Irak with his 
well-equipped contingent of armed men, But on the 


departure from the Iranian territories of the Russian 
army (May 1946), who had helped the autonomous 
republic of Adharbaydjan, the government of Tehran 
was to recover the dissident provinces of the north of 
the country. Kadi Mubammad surrendered, but was 
hanged at dawn on 31 March 1947 together with 
several other chiefs. The Kurdish Republic of 
Mahabad had lasted eleven months. But this event 
had a great repercussion among all the Kurds (Arfa, 
70-102; Ghassemlou, 76-82; Rambout, 94-108 and 
especially Eagleton, passim). Then, in September 1950 
and February 1956, for economic reasons, the tribe of 
Dijavanridi was taken to task by the troops of the 
Shah and harshly repressed, on the pretext that it 
refused to pay its taxes, give up its arms and devote 
itself to the cultivation of hashish. According to 
Rondot (Vie inéel., 1956, 107-9), the efficacy of the 
intervention of the Iranian troops was the first 
positive result of the Baghdad Pact (1955). Since 
these last backwashes, the Iranian government, by 
constructive social reforms, attempted to gain the 
sympathy and even the help of its numerous Kurdish 
population, It published at Tehran, from May 1959 to 
May 1963, the weekly Kurdistan, in which literature, 
religion, sciences, history and even politics were com- 
petently treated. Later on the ‘Iraki government 
accused that of Tehran of having aided, materially 
and morally, the insurrection movement of the Kurds 
in ‘Irak. But this political attitude has in no way 
changed the distrustful position of the Iranian 
authorities with regard to its own Kurds, 
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In ‘IrAK, the period from the end of the First 
World War to the revolution of 1958 saw the founda- 
tion of the new ‘Iraki state and the establishment of 
the Hishimite monarchy. The British who, at San 
Remo (1 May 1920) were to receive from the League 
of Nations a mandate over ‘Irak and Palestine, were 
charged with organising the land which they had 
already occupied militarily. Few among them knew 
the Kurds and their problems, which rendered their 
task difficult. In December 1918, Major Noel installed 
at Sulayman! Mahmiid Barzandji (1880-1956) as 
governor, Aukmddr, with authority over the Kurdish 
tribes situated between the Great Zab and the Diyala. 
At the end of six months, Shaykh Mahmiad pro- 
claimed the independence of Kurdistan (end of May 
1919), and the British army had to intervene to 
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overcome him. Wounded at the battle of Bazyan 
(17 June 1919), Mabmad was taken prisoner and 
condemned to death, but, with his sentence com- 
muted, was sent into exile to India, Meanwhile, 
several British officers had been assassinated at 
Zakho, ‘Am4diyya and ‘Akra. Major Soane governed 
instead of the shaykhk, and calm soon returned. 
Difficulties arose with the installation as king in 
Baghdad (23 August 1921) of the Amir Faygsal of 
Arabia, who had been chased from Damascus by the 
French, and the intention of attaching to the “Iraki 
crown the wilayet of Mawsil, which the Turks con- 
tinued to claim and which the Kurds wanted to 
organise for their own profit. The recent Treaty of 
Sévres (ro August 1920) recognised in effect the right 
of the Kurds to independence, Since agitation did not 
cease to spread over the whole of Kurdistan, Shaykh 
Mahmiid was recalled to Sulaymaniyya (September 
1922) and was no longer content with the title of 
hukmdar, but proclaimed himself king of the whole of 
Kurdistan (November), He set up a government of 
eight members, issued postage and fiscal stamps, 
levied taxes on tobacco and published a newspaper 
Roj-i Kurdistan “The sun of Kurdistan” which 
gives many details of all these events (Edmonds, A 
Kurdish newspaper: Rhozh-i Kurdistan, in JRCAS, 
xii [1925)). On 24 December 1922, His Britannic 
Majesty's government and the government of ‘Irak 
recognised ‘‘the right of the Kurds living within the 
frontiers of Iraq to establish a Kurdish government 
within these frontiers, in the hope that the different 
Kurdish elements would reach agreement as soon as 
possible on the form to give to this government and 
the extent of its frontiers, and that they would send 
to Baghdad some responsible delegates to discuss 
their economic and political relations with His 
Britannic Majesty's government and the government 
of Iraq’ (Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 312; 
Rambout, 58-9). But there were soon frictions between 
King Mahmid and his British protectors, as well as 
with some Kurds who envied his authority. His 
intrigues with the Turks also triggered off raids by 
the R.A.F., who forced him to take refuge at Sardash 
(3 March 1923), where he published a newspaper, 
Bangé hagq “The call of truth”. He stayed there 
until 1930, the year which saw the end of the British 
mandate. 

This new political régime did not help the situation 
of the Kurds of ‘Irak much, for the “Irak! govern- 
ment wanted immediately to withdraw from the 
Kurdish regions the loca! Kurdish officials in order to 
install Arabs and to suppress the teaching of the 
Kurdish language in the administrations of the north. 
Whence a malaise which degenerated into open revolt 
when ‘Iraki soldiers opened fire on the civil popula- 
tion of Sulaymaniyya (6 September 1930). Shaykh 
Mahmiid once more headed the movement. The 
‘IrakI army was incapable of bringing it to an end 
(September 1930-April 1931), and asked for the 
intervention of the R.A.F. This was very severely 
criticised by a number of Britons, and especially in a 
Note of General H. C. Dobbs, former High Commis- 
sioner at Baghdad; Mahmid was sent into house 
arrest in Baghdad. In 1931, Shaykh Ahmad of 
Barzan, a less balanced personage, as Longrigg says 
(86, 103), quarrelled with a neighbouring Kurdish 
chief. In order to restore calm, the government under- 
took a winter campaign which also necessitated the 
intervention of the R.A.F, (cf. Mumford and Wilson, 
The Crisis ...). There was a new uprising in 1933-4, 
and Shaykh Ahmad and his young brother Molla 
Mustafa, who had helped him militarily, were forced 


to reside at Kirkik and then at Sulaymaniyya. In 
1941, during the abortive insurrectional adventure of 
Rashid ‘Ali Gaylinl and the ‘Golden cadre”, 
Shaykh Mahmdad, who had profited from it to escape 
from Baghdad, had tried to raise a levy of Kurdish 
troops to help the British (Longrigg, 295). In 1943, 
Molla Mustafa Barz4nl, in residence at Sulaymaniyya, 
unhappy with the food supplies and the social con- 
ditions of his supporters, succeeded in escaping as far 
as his territory of Barzan, accompanied by Shaykh 
Latif, son of Shaykh Mabmiad, and raised the stand- 
ard of the revolt, A Kurd, Madjid Mustafa, named as 
Minister of State, intervened to settle the affair. 
Barzani surrendered on condition that the Kurdish 
districts would be better provisioned, that Kurdish 
and non-Arab officials would be sent there, and finally 
that schools and hospitals would be opened in 
Kurdistan. These conditions, accepted by Nari Sa‘id, 
the Prime Minister, who even foresaw the establish- 
ment of an entirely Kurdish liwa? (Longrigg, 325), 
were not agreed by the regent ‘Abd al-Il4h and, in the 
spring of 1945, the revolt broke out more fiercely. 
This time it was more serious. The Kurds achieved 
several spectacular victories, while the army under- 
went heavy losses. Once again the R.A.F. came to 
play its role of saviour of ‘Irak and the Hashimite 
monarchy. At the end of August, the operation was 
completed. Molla Mustafa withdrew to Iran with a 
party of his troops and his plunder (Rambout, 74-80), 
Four of his officers who had had faith in governmental 
promises of amnesty, Mustafa Khushnavé, ‘Izzat 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Muhammad Mahmiéd and Khayr 
Allah ‘Abd al-Karim, were tried and executed on 
1g June 1947. 

After these events determined by force, all that 
remained for the Kurdish nationalists of ‘Irak was to 
go underground, and this is what they did, They 
founded the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (D.P.K.) 
with leftist tendencies, and published two bulletins 
Azadi "Liberty" and Rizgari ‘Liberation’. In its 
second issue (October 1946), the latter extolled an 
Armeno- Kurdish Union. At the same period, Colonel 
Elphinston, chief of the Intelligence Service in the 
Levant, asked himself if these efforts were not going 
to lead to the constituting of a Republic of the Soviet 
Union with an Armeno-Kurdish character, In any 
case, the calm returned, the Kurds profited from the 
liberty which had been left them to work with more 
ardour in the cultural domain. Literary reviews saw 
the light of day. Collections of poetry and articles on 
the history of Kurdistan and famous Kurds of the 
past were published. Sulaym4niyya became a very 
active cultural centre and a lively seat of Kurdish 
nationalism. 
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‘Iraki Kurdistan since the proclamation of the 
“Iraki Republic (r4 July 1958) until 1970 underwent 
many vicissitudes. This Republic aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the Kurds who, with the other political 
parties, had participated in the overthrow of the 
HAgshimite monarchy. For the first time in history, 
the (provisional) Constitution of the state proclaimed 
in effect, “the Arabs and Kurds are associated in this 
nation’. The Constitution guaranteed their national 
rights within the heart of the ‘lraki entity (art. 3) 
(cf. Orient, no. 7 (3rd quarter 1958), 191-9). For his 
part, General ‘Abd al-Karim KAsim [q.v.] reinstated 
the Kurdish officials suspended in 1947 and author- 
ised (2 September 1958) MollA Mustafa, who had 
taken refuge in the Soviet Union since this date, to 
return to ‘[rak. He received him there with joy on 
the 7 October 1958, while his companions in exile 
returned in April 1959. Kasim gave him a personal 
guard and a house in Baghdad and, for some time, 
made him his counsellor to whom he paid attention. 
The Kurdish Democratic Party, which had prepared 
itself in secret for the great day and, from April 1959 
published its weekly newspaper Xebat “Struggle”, 
was authorised to appear. The Kurdish reviews and 
newspapers prospered, and from now on had a politi- 
cal aspect no longer simply a literary one, But this 
state of euphoria was not to last much longer, and 
the struggle of the Kurds for liberty broke out again 
and lasted ten years, interrupted by arrests and by 
more and more terrible reprisals. Four periods may 
be distinguished here: 

Difficulties—as much external as internal—were 
not lacking for the “Faithful Leader”. His see-saw 
politics ended by his setting everyone against him. 
The Kurds themselves, impatient to see him fulfil the 
promises which were late in coming, ended up by 
taking up arms against his dictatorial régime. 
Naturally, Molli Mustafa headed the movement 
(9 September 1961). This uprising was in no way 
tribal, for it was truly all the ‘Iraki Kurds, peasants 
and townsfolk, intellectuals and feudalists, who 
formed a bloc against Kasim. The riposte was ter- 
rible: a strict economic blockade to starve the north 
of the country; massive bombardments with napalm, 
burning villages and harvests and shooting women, 
old men and children as well as combatants, but 
which only electrified the courage of the Kurds who, 
in March 1962, were the uncontested masters of all 
the ‘Iraki north, with the exception of the cities 
where the government troops were garrisoned, The 
losses of the army quickly rendered this war in the 
finest colonialist style unpopular. The soldiers 
deserted or went over to the enemy; business and 
commerce were reduced to nothing. A coup d'état 
was afoot, and the Kurds—without whom nothing 
could be done—were kept well-informed. At dawn of 
8 February 1963, Kasim disappeared tragically from 
the political scene and, from the next day, the Kurds 
declared the ceasefire. The Baath (Ba‘th) took power 
in Baghdid. But when the Kurds reminded the new 


government of their neutrality, they were met with 
excuses. However, negotiations were embarked on 
and, on the 24 April 1963, the Kurds even presented 
a detailed Memorandum in which they expressed 
their desiderata (Orient, no. 26 (2nd quarter 1963), 
207-11), Meanwhile, once it considered itself quite 
strong, the Ba‘thist government imprisoned the 
Kurdish deputies, issued an ultimatum (10 June 
1963) and the same day resumed hostilities with an 
increased violence. As in the interval, the Ba‘th had 
also assumed power in Damascus, the Syrians lent 
assistance to their “Iraki friends by sending aircraft 
and the Yarmik Brigade. The Kurds had soon 
eliminated the latter. They multiplied their am- 
bushes, seized military posts and convoys of muni- 
tions and took prisoners by hundreds. The ‘Iraki 
army, beaten and humiliated, then brought in the 
“National Guard”, aid of the Ba‘thist government, 
whose atrocities against the communists and all the 
opponents of the régime aroused universal reproba- 
tion. By a new coup d'état, aided by the army, 
General ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif ousted the Ba‘th and 
took all power into his own hands (18 November 
1963). Military actions did not continue any the less. 
Barzani launched an appeal to the International 
Red Cross (September 1963; Vanly, 319-21), and the 
Kurds addressed themselves to the Pope on the 
occasion of his journey to the Holy Land (2 January 
1964; L’Orient, Beirut, no, 5240 (4 January 1964); 
complete text in C.E.K. no. 30, 82-8; cf. Mauries, 
95, 96). 

With a view to finally settling the Kurdish problem, 
Field-Marshal ‘Arif negociated a ceasefire (10 Febru- 
ary 1964) which Molla Mustafa accepted without even 
consulting the political bureau of the D.P.K. The 
Kurds who, as much as the ‘Irakis, needed a breathing 
space, profited from it to make known to the outside 
world the true situation, thanks to foreign journalists 
who came to visit them; they renewed their provisions 
in livestock and munitions, The ‘IrakI government, 
occupied with still-born projects of Arab unity, left 
things to settle down, persuaded that in the end 
everything would be settled through weariness. 
Nothing came of it and the Kurds, disillusioned at 
seeing that no-one was seriously occupied with their 
demands, after October 1964 resolved to organise in 
effect their internal autonomy. They nominated 
administrative officials at all levels, levied dues and 
taxes, meted out justice in their tribunals, Naturally 
too, their troops were better-and-better equipped and 
trained. For the Sixth Congress of the D.P.K. (1-7 
July 1964), the general state of the revolution (9-10 
October 1964) as well as the new organisation of the 
Party and Constitution (r7 October), cf. Vanly, 227- 
44 and texts: Constitution, 375-6, Administrative 
Law, 376-7. On the military organisation, ibid., 
244-8; Pradier, 210-23. 

But the ceasefire of February was bound to 
provoke a serious crisis in the heart of the Kurdish 
insurrectional movement between Barzani and the 
political bureau of the D.P.K., which in a brochure 
published on the r9 April, L’accord ‘Arif-Barzani, une 
paix ou une capitulation? accused him of having by 
this accord betrayed the objectives of the revolution. 
There was even a bloody engagement at Mawat, on 
17 July, between antagonistic groups. At the Sixth 
Congress, 14 out of the 17 members of the political 
bureau were excluded from the party, among them 
Ibrahim Abmad and Djalal Talabanl, and took 
refuge in Iran. This crisis due to differences of view 
between theoreticians and realists, despite its miseries, 
did not have any repercussions on the later military 
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events (cf. Vanly, 218-25; Pradier, 203-9, Viennot, 
95-111; Arfa, 149-52). 

But the ambiguity of the situation between Kurds 
and ‘Irikis was bound soon to be dissipated. On 
10 May 1964, the ‘Iraki government promulgated a 
new provisional Constitution which passed over in 
silence the rights of the Kurds explicitly recognised 
in the 3rd art. of the Constitution of 1958. This would 
not do for the Kurds who, for their part, had not 
disarmed their troops, The spring offensive was 
launched on the 4th March 1965 by almost the entire 
‘IrakI army (infantry, armour, aircraft) with at its 
head General ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ‘Arif, brother of the 
President. It began by achieving some local successes 
(March-May), but in summer (June-September) some 
murderous combats developed in the chain of Safin. 
The small town of Pendjwin, which had been de- 
stroyed, was occupied by the ‘Trikls. Throughout this 
period, while the Kurds used artillery for the first 
time, the ‘Irakis used toxic gases, but suffered heavy 
losses (4,194 killed, 2,201 wounded, 12 tanks destroyed 
and 5 aircraft shot down). Egypt helped ‘lrak (Le 
Monde, 23 October). The winter campaign (22 
December 1965-end February 1966) was resumed 
with intensity, On rst January 1966, Barzani sent a 
Memorandum to the U.N.O. (text in Vanly, 378-9). 
On 13 April 1966, Marshal ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif was 
killed in a helicopter accident. His brother, the 
general, was chosen to replace him as head of state, 
The same day as this death a new offensive began to 
liquidate definitively the rebellion. This campaign, 
which lasted from 12 April to 15 June, was particu- 
larly notable in May for the battle of Rawandiz or 
Hendrin, the “Kurdish Verdun", as an eye-witness 
called it, R. Maurits (171-213), and was transformed 
into a rout for the ‘Irakis who, despite intensive use 
of napalm, lost 1,056 killed, 476 wounded, 600 
mercenaries, the ‘‘cavaliers of Saladin" were put out 
of action and an enormous booty taken. The Kurds 
for their part only had to tament 38 killed and 85 
wounded. Despite proclamations of victory, after a 
new ceasefire demanded from the 15 June by the 
government, an accord negociated by the Prime 
Minister Bazzaz (d. 28/6/73) was signed on 29 June 
1966 (Vanly, 379; Viennot, thesis, ii, 189-92). Some 
secret clauses recognised in effect a certain autonomy 
for the Kurds of ‘Irak; ‘Arif made a visit to Barzani 
(28 October) to try to reach agreement with him, for 
the ‘Irak! General Staff, unhappy with the “Bazzaz 
plan” did everything to torpedo it. Again, things 
dragged on for a long time. But the war of 5-11 
June 1967 was bound to have its counter-effect in 
several Arab lands, as also in ‘Irak, where a new coup 
d'état (17 July 1967) saw General Ahmad Hasan 
al-Bakr install himself as President of the Republic, 
followed by a second coup d'état (30 July 1968) in 
which al-Bakr took over all power and re-established 
the Ba‘thist dictatorship, whose National Guard” in 
1963 had hardly left behind good memories. While 
the Kurds maintained their material and moral 
potential and made a great effort in the field of 
primary instruction by opening 300 schools in 1968, 
the government flirted with the Kurdish dissidents, 
created an (Arabic language) University at Sulay- 
maniyya and the new administrative division (liw4?) 
of Duhok among the Kurds, but nevertheless pre- 
pared to resume hostilities. These, preceded by several 
skirmishes, began in Apri! around Koy-Sandjak. The 
“IrakI troops had to abandon the towns of Kala-Diza, 
Pendjwin and Cwarta, and then attacked in June the 
peasant population of Arbil, Halabdja and Badin4n, 
spraying the harvests with napalm and sulphuric acid. 
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In July, cholera broke out at Kala-Diza. In August 
there was the massacre of Dakan, at Shaykhin. In 
January (5 January 1970, L'Express mentioned that 
between September and December 1969, the Kurds 
had stopped the “Irak! offensive outright; 151 aircraft 
had been shot down during the last six months. Also 
in January 1970, the Ba‘thist régime opened negocia- 
tions with Barzani and the executive bureau. A 
Kurdish delegation, headed by Dr. Mahmad ‘Uthman, 
went to Baghdad and, on the rr March, an accord on 
15 points was signed at Nawperdan, in Kurdistan, 
between the two parties, which put an end to a war 
of nine years (text in Kurdish facts, February-March 
1970). The Kurds obtained their internal autonomy 
and the Vice-Presidency of the Republic, The 
Kurdish language became the second official language 
of ‘Irak (Arabic text in al-Djumh@riyya, Baghdad 
no, 704, of 12 March 1970; English text in Kurdish 
facts, February-March 1970; German text, Nebez, 
Kurdistan, 232-5), Five Kurds were named as 
ministers, the amnesty was declared on both sides, 
Great festivities celebrated the event. However, all 
the problems were not solved. There was an attempt 
against Moll&A Mustafa (29 September 1971), troubles 
at Sindjar (summer 1972) and controversies over the 
attribution of the territories of Kirkik after the 
nationalisation of the I.P.C, (1st June 1972). In June 
1973, an Appel en faveur du Kurdistan irakien for the 
application of the accord of rz March 1970, emanated 
from combined groups and from Black Africa (Le 
Monde, t5 June 1973). 
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The Kurds of Syrta and Lepanon, apart from 
some great families and their entirely arabised 
dependants, such as the Barazi of Hamat, the beys of 
‘Akkar, the Djumblat Druze chiefs (Djan Bulad 
“soul of steel’), have preserved their original char- 
acters, although some may often have been settled for 
several centuries and, in every case, well before the 
establishment of the French mandate. They posed 
practically no political problem to the mandatory 
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power and were able to develop freely a very lively 
cultural movement. They had a large share in the 
economic prosperity of the Djazira (Rondot, Les 
Kurdes de Syrie, 94, 99 and passim; A. Mu‘awwad, 
al-Akrad fi Lubnan wa-Siriyd, Beirut 1945). But 
difficulties of a political order arose under the various 
régimes after 1957 and the plan for the “Arab Belt” 
(1963). Then, on the pretext of agrarian reform, the 
lands of the peasants were confiscated, and 120,000 
Kurds forfeited their Syrian nationality, also loosing 
the right to become civil servants, to send their 
children to state schools and to be admitted to the 
public hospitals. All Kurdish books and music were 
forbidden. The names of villages were changed to give 
them Arab names and to settle Arabs there instead 
and expel Kurds (I. C. Vanly, Le probléme kurde en 
Syrie, 1968 (cf. Muhammad Talib Hilal, Dirdsa ‘an 
muhdfagat al-Djazira min al-nawahi al-kawmiyya al- 
idjtimaiy ya al-siyasiyya, 1963, ed. 1. C. Vanly, and 
1968); idem, La persécution du peuple kurde par la 
dictature du Baas en Syrie, Amsterdam, October 1968. 
(Tx. Bots) 


iv. — Kurpisx Society 


The social and economic life of Kurdistan is 
strongly structured. If a small part of the Kurdish 
people still leads a nomadic life, its great majority is 
now sedentarised in numerous villages, but “it 
survives as well today, and in the countryside 
Kurdish society is essentially tribal” (Edmonds, 12), 
as always among nomads, But in the detribalised 
villages the organisation of the group comes under 
the influence of the government administration, 
landlords and religious leaders. This leads to a certain 
number of transformations of fundamental structures 
at present clearly evolving in Kurdish society, family, 
tribe and landlord, which we are going to examine 
first before considering the religious impact, then 
drawing attention to the social customs which are 
attached to them. 


A. The fundamental structures of Kurdish 
society. 


1. The Kurdish family. 


The normal Kurdish family consists of a cell or 
household composed of the father, mother and 
children, This household, founded on marriage, is 
ordinarily monogamous and not patriarchal. Marriage 
is essential, In Kurdistin there are no old bachelors or 
spinsters, and also no celibacy nor free love at all. 
Prostitution does not exist in the small Kurdish 
villages of ‘Irak or Iran. Adultery is practically 
unknown because too dangerous. People marry young, 
the boys at zo, the girls at 12. But in the towns, and 
since the young Kurds prolong their studies, marriage 
is delayed. Cousins frequently marry one another. 
The agnatic cousin is preferred and has rights over 
his cousin. This way of doing things has many 
advantages, for the father of the bride knows his 
nephew better; who, himself, is more in a position to 
protect the girl. Moreover, in the case of tribal con- 
flicts, especially in the past, this would make one rifle 
more. At the same time, the marriage portion is 
diminished. To renounce his cousin, the agnatic 
cousin wil] exact the price of his renunciation. If not, 
he will be able to abduct the girl or even to shoot her 
as well as her parents (Daghestani, 22-3). So abduc- 
tion is not therefore unknown, with all its risks 
(‘Akrawi, 130; Daghestani, 17). Marriage can also be 
conducted by the exchange of sisters, berdéif (Avdal, 
222; Daghestani, 3). In this case, the marriage portion 


is not exacted and only the costs of the wedding feast 
remain. Marriage can also be conducted between 
people who are not related, but there is a preference 
for the same village or the same tribe, more than for 
a stranger, so that marriage is always endogamous in 
the broad sense. Barth (61) was able to ascertain a 
much greater frequency of marriage between cousins 
in the tribal populations (57%) than in the non-tribal 
populations (17%). Hence the importance of knowing 
lineage and names well (cf. genealogical table: Leach, 
63; Barth, 31; Hansen, 116). Among the Yazidis and 
the Ahl-i Hakk strict endogamy is obligatory be- 
tween some families (Avdal; Mokri, 44). The marriage 
portion, except in the cases cited, is exacted every- 
where (Daghestani, 28; Leach, 44-5; Hansen, 123-4) 
and is not necessarily considered by the interested 
parties as being a sale, as it is often seen in the West. 
On the contrary, they like it as an appreciation of 
their value, This marriage portion, which varies 
according to the regions and especially the social 
situation of the family, is paid in kind, livestock, 
lands, a mill, etc., or in cash, of which the sum varies 
enormously, and its high sum may at times cause 
the aspirant to despair, Despite the critics, even 
among the Soviet Kurds, it has not completely 
disappeared. Cf. on this subject some poems translated 
in Machriq, 1958. The virginity of the girl before 
marriage must not be in doubt and proof must be 
given on the night of the wedding and kept for a year 
at least (Nikitine, roo, 115; Hansen, 13-4; Mokri, 68). 

Polygamy exists legally as much among the Muslim 
Kurds as among the Yazidis. Horizontal or simul- 
taneous polygamy was very frequent in the past, and 
was still so in the roth century. The chiefs of tribes 
did not always keep to the four legitimate wives 
authorised by the Kur’4n. Ibrahim Pasha, founder 
of Sulaym4niyya, had 40 wives (Campanile, 107); the 
great Bedir Khan had 14 and 99 children. At his 
death, 2x boys and 2r girls remained to him. These 
customs are now ended. In the past, polygamy was a 
luxury and a sign of power; today it is sometimes an 
economic need. It can still be encountered in the 
urban poorly-educated milieu (Hansen, 138), but also 
in the peasant milieu (Barth, 25). In any case, where 
it is found, it does not exceed 2% in the Kurd Dagh 
(Daghestani, 79), 4% in “Irak (Barth, 24), and there 
are never more than two wives. Among themselves, 
they are called hewi. In Turkey and among the Soviet 
Kurds, polygamy is forbidden by the civil law. But 
vertical or successive polygamy always exists, thanks 
to divorce or repudiation, for three faldks suffice for a 
husband to be able to repudiate a wife who no longer 
pleases him in order to marry another. Also, the 
shaykh of Shadala at 70 had been married 19 times 
(Hansen, 138), and similarly old Ibrahim, agha of the 
Dizai (Hay, 43). The wife can also be repudiated 
because of sterility or the impossibility of bringing 
male infants into the world. In this case, she may 
remain with her husband. If she is repudiated for 
other reasons, she returns to her father and has few 
chances of remarrying. A woman guilty or even 
simply suspected of adultery will not only be repu- 
diated, but will run a high risk of death, which her 
own father or brother or one of his parents will be 
entitled to inflict on her. The children of the repu- 
diated wife remain with their father. The widow 
remains in the house of the father or brother of her 
husband (Barth, 29). The levirate is practised at 
times, and a little everywhere (Daghestani, 99; 
Avdal, 221; Barth, 29; Edmonds, 348; Hansen, 136), 
not as a rule of law, but for convenience. In the 
Kurdish family, the husband has great authority, 
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but the wife also has her word to say. Speaking of the 
situation of the two spouses, Mrs. Hansen (117) finds 
that of the woman inferior to that of the man in the 
humble villages, equal in the village aristocracy and 
the educated urban milieu, but superior in the 
uneducated urban milieu. 

The birth of a child is always desired, even if a son 
is not necessarily preferred to a daughter. Also, the 
children are numerous but decimated by a fairly 
severe infant mortality. The children are always 
welltreated, but without excessive refinement, for 
life is harsh, The name is given at birth and ordinarily 
by the women (Nikitine, 106), but at times by the 
mollah (Barth, 112; Hansen, 108). This name is often 
that of an Islamic personage or a hero of history or 
national legend, or it may well be one of the virtues 
which one wishes to see by the newborn, 
or the name of a flower, fruit, animal with qualities 
appreciated by everyone. Hypocoristic forms of the 
name are very widespread. Some names possess at the 
same time the desinence o of the masculine and the 
desinence ¢ of the feminine. But curiously, the mas- 
culine forms are used to address individuals who are 
not noble, while the feminine forms are reserved for 
personages of distinguished birth (Celadet Bedir 
Khan, Grammaire 98), On names, diminutives, sur- 
names, see Edmonds, 42. 

Circumcision, sinet, is practised a few days after 
the birth, either by a specialist sinetker or by a 
simple barber (Barth, 112; Nikitine, 106), In some 
places, the ceremony may be carried out later, when 
the child is 5 or 7 years old and often with several 
children at the same time, The chief or notable whose 
son has to be circumcised organises a small festivity, 
and offers a meal to the families concerned (Barth, 
112). 


2. Tribal organisation. 


(a) Listings of the Kurdish tribes. 

A fundamental element of Kurdish society is 
without dispute the tribe. We possess at present the 
nomenclature of all the Kurdish tribes, In 1826 
Lerch already made a good summary of the Kurds of 
Turkey (63-87), the Russian territories (88-9) and 
the Persian territories (92-121). Jaba (1860) specified 
some numbers of them (1-8 of the Kurdish text). A 
map of their habitat in Transcaucasia was published 
at Tiflis by E. Kondratenko (1896) and Col. Kartsov 
(1897). In 1908 Sir Mark Sykes recorded 305 names 
of Kurdish tribes of the Ottoman Empire, and G, R. 
Driver (1919) drew up Sykes' list differently and ad- 
ded the Kurdish tribes of southern Kurdistan (*Irak) 
and those which remain outside the Kurdistan 
foreseen after the Great War (19-74). But the dif- 
ferent political events which have occurred since then 
have led to many changes in the distribution and 
situation of the Kurdish tribes. In the Kurdish 
edition of his History of Kurdistan (1931), M. A. Zaki 
draws up a complete table of all the tribes (319-98, 
Arabic tr. [1939], 373-468 with map). The Kurdish 
tribes of Syria were counted by the French services 
of the Levant in 1930 (5th part, 137-90), and with 
more care and exactitude by P. Rondot in 1939. The 
lists published in Kurdish in Roja n@ of the Kurdish 
tribes of ‘Irak (No. 66,14—January 1946) and those 
of Iran (No. 68,4 of February 1946) are not of much 
use, given the few precise figures, in particular. M. 
Mokri in Persian gives information on the Sandjabl 
tribes of Iran (1946), and A. ‘Azziwi presented in 
Arabic (1947) an excellent study on the Kurdish 
tribes of “Irak (27-222), A good account of the tribes 
and sub-tribes of ‘Irak, northern Kurdistin (18-27), 


and southern Kurdistan (45-51), is supplied for us by 
H. Field in his Anthropology of Iraq (1953), with their 
numerical importance, the names of the chiefs and 
the habitat. But in fact, his information is earlier than 
that supplied by ‘Azzawi. In Persian, the name of 490 
tribes are to be found in Mardikh (1953), i, 75-119, 
and a long study on the tribes of , li, 10-48. 
Finally, in B. Karabudat there are eight sketches of 
the position of the Kurdish tribes and clans of Turkey 
in the vileyets of Urfa, Mardin, Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
Bitlis, Mus, Van and Hakkari, and similarly in the 
border districts of Syria, ‘Irak and Iran. As for the 
Yazidi tribes, they were in their turn enumerated and 
placed by A. ‘Azzawi in 1935 (90-rro), and those of 
Sindjar and Djabal Akrad especially by R. Lescot 
(1938), 251-61). The interest of this vast table and 
listing is particularly to show the universality of the 
tribal phenomenon in the history and life of the 
Kurdish people. Clearly, it is not our concern to 
write at length on these different tribes. The funda- 
mental work remains the Sharaf-nama (1596). Much 
historical and ethnographical information is to be 
found in the different works of Soane (1912-26), 
Longrigg (1925), Leach (1940), Nikitine (r950), Barth 
(1953) and Edmonds (1957). An exhaustive study of 
the Yazidi tribes, clans and villages with statistics is 
given us by S. Damlddji (1949) in his work on the 
Yazidis in Arabic (224-60), 

(b) The Kurdish tribe and its components. 

“The Kurdish tribe is a community or a collection 
of communities which exists for the protection of its 
members against an external aggression and for the 
maintenance of the old racial customs and way of 
life’ (Hay, 65). It is evident that a land of mountains, 
such as Kurdistan, favours the birth and develop- 
ment of groups more or less closed and shut in on 
themselves, as perhaps was the tribe in its origin. 
Although constituted like every human grouping 
which is formed from a kernel like the family, it 
would be wrong to believe that the Kurdish tribe is 
an enlarged family, a little in the manner of which the 
Bible speaks of the Twelve Tribes of Israel (F. Mil- 
lingen, 284). Indeed, some contemporary Kurdish 
sociologists are opposed to this way of seeing things. 
If the vertebra! column of the Arab tribe (fabila) is a 
kinship line (nasab), among the Kurds it is the soil 
(arg), i.e. the region inhabited by all and submissive 
to the chief of the group (Khesbak, 68; ‘Akrawi, 18). 

However, the western sociologists who have 
studied tribal organisation among the Kurds (Leach, 
1940; Barth, 1953; W. L. E., 1956) seem to have 
remarked some differences among the nomads on the 
one hand and the sedentaries on the other. Barth 
also examined the political organisation of the Djaff, 
a powerful federation of tribes, almost entirely 
nomadic until very recently (34-44 and diagr. no. 3); 
political organisation among the Hamawend (45-9 
and diagr. no. 4 and 5), where the economy is based 
on agricultural exploitation and where non-tribal 
elements are mixed with the population; and finally, 
the organisation and political structure of the Baban, 
a princely family (60-6 and diagr. no. 6). For his part, 
the anonymous W.L.E. (432) was able to distinguish 
in the rural population various types of social and 
economic organisation, ¢.g. the classical tribe under 
an agha claiming a common origin and divided into 
tira or fractions, stich as the Girdi and the tribe under 
a “feudal” chief of different lineage, such as the 
Dizai and Dijaff. The influence and the social role of 
the landlords and religious shaykks, who are not 
chiefs of a tribe, are another aspect of the problem 
(cf. Rondot, Les tribus montagnardes, 39-47). 
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Furthermore, real social classes are recognisable in 
Kurdish society. The most evident distinction exists 
between the villagers of tribal origin, esfr (‘ashira) 
and those who are not and are named after the 
regions and dialects, either Aurdmand (Kurdmandj), 
goran or miskin, some of them being sometimes 
almost the serfs of the landlords of the village 
(Nikitine, 124). The last name miskfn should be 
preferred, says Edmonds (123), for the two others 
denote different meanings (dialect or tribe). Perhaps 
they are to be seen as the descendants of the autoch- 
thonous populations conquered by the warlike tribes? 
But even within the same tribe, there is no uniformity 
of rights and duties, There are the noble families, one 
might say, forin, such as the Begzidas; and the 
commoners who comprise firstly a military caste, the 
xulam (ghuldm) (Nikitine, 125) or pistmala (Barth, 
42), a kind of praetorian guard of the chiefs who are 
recruited in all the tira of the tribe (Barth, 46) and 
who, in the past, had almost the status of slave 
(Nikitine, 125), and finally the class of peasants. 

Perhaps one may now give the classical scheme of 
the organisation of a Kurdish tribe according to 
Rondot (Tribus, £8 ff.) with regard to the Omeran. 
At the base is the house or household or family in the 
strict sense of father, mother and children. A group 
of houses form a bavik or mal, an extended family. 
The union of many baviks constitutes the clan or ber, 
The collection of all these clans gives us the tribe or 
esir (‘ashiva). The terminology is different in Barth, 
who divided e.g. the Diaff ‘askiva into a certain 
number of tribes or fira, a political group not to be 
confused with the hoz, a group of the same lineage. 
The fira is subdivided into many &hel, each khel 
composed of 20 to 30 tents or households united by 
economic links as well as by family links, At the 
head of the Sashiva there is, or used to be, a paska of 
the family of Begzida; each tira has at its head a 
raiz (ra?is); and at the head of each khel an elected 
chief of a village, the kitha. Among the Hamawend, 
the chief of a tira is called agha. For his part, Leach 
(13-14), distinguished the ‘ashira whose “name 
describes at the same time the people and the ter- 
ritory which occupies it”, It is essentially descriptive 
of a political grouping. It is formed of one or several 
clans or {@ifa, descriptive of a kinship grouping and 
divided into several] subsections or tira. He also finds, 
he says, the normal anthropological classification: 
‘ashira, {@ifa and tira, i.e. tribe, clan and lineage. 
This divergence in vocabulary where Arabic and 
Kurdish words of different dialects are mixed 
together hardly favours clarity of exposition. 

Let us draw attention to the system of the oba (cf. 
the khel), which is particular to the semi-nomadic 
tribes and which makes its appearance towards the 
end of the roth and the beginning of the 2oth century. 
It is a temporary association of stock-breeders from 
different villages, formed in the spring to lead the 
herds to the pastures and to return at the end of the 
autumn. Neither kinship nor tribal relations are 
necessary to be a member of the oba. The ser-oba or 
oba bast organises the transhumance on condition that 
he has dues appropriated in kind. There are still to be 
remarked the differentiations in the groups: the chief 
ser-oba and his family, the different more or less im- 
portant landlords and the simple shepherds. On this 
organisation of the oba, see Ereb Semo, Sivand hurd 
(ed. Beirut 1947, 29), Nikitine, 149-52; Ghassemlou, 
158-60. According to O. L. Vilévevsky, Economie de 
la communauté agricole chez les Kurdes, 1936, it is 
around the ob@ that the ‘‘class struggle” is concen- 
trated in Kurdistan. 


(c) The chief of the tribe, his obligations, his respon- 
sibilities and his compensations. 

The chief of the tribe, whatever its importance, is 
ordinarily called agha, a relatively recent title, at the 
earliest after the conquest of Baghdad by Sultan 
Murad IV in 1637 (Edmonds, 223). He always comes 
from the family of the chiefs. He normally acquires 
this rank by heredity, but not always. The eldest son 
generally takes the place of his deceased father, but 
not necessarily, for a younger brother, judged more 
able, because more competent or better-liked, can 
supplant his elder brother. But the choice can also 
be made after the election of other chiefs or clans, or 
even, if necessary, by violence. In some cases even, 
the central government can intervene and nominate 
the chief directly. 

In the feudal age, the chief, almost autonomous in 
his tribe, had to supply the suzerain, sultan or shah, 
with levies in the form of troops or tributes which, 
naturally, he levied on his dependents, whom he had 
besides to aid protect in time of war and danger. But 
this is ancient history. Today the chief has other 
obligations, and especially it is to him or his repre- 
sentative, the chief of the village, that there falls the 
duty of sheltering guest travellers, Kurds or for- 
eigners, more or less numerous according to the 
seasons or circumstances, To collect his expenses, the 
chief imposes on the people of his tribe certain dues, 
which bear the general name of the agha's right, 
aatt, either taxes on all the revenues of the shepherd 
or peasant, or corvées, herewez, days of obligatory 
work, not to mention some obligatory presents, 
édant, in certain circumstances (marriages, feasts) 
and the rights of justice or fines in cash which he can 
exact for theft, abduction or murder, if recourse is had 
to his good offices and to his intervention to regulate 
the litigation (details of all levies due to the chief will 
be found in Th, Bois, Connaissance . . ., 36-8 or La vie 
sociale, 610-tr and notes 46 and 47 with the refer- 
ences). These tribal rights should not be confused 
with the other rights to which the Kurdish shepherds 
or peasants are obligated by the landlords. 


3. The economic structures. 


(a) Kurdish nomadism, 

The nomads are essentially organised around the 
tribe and are devoted almost exclusively to stock- 
breeding in a fairly closed economy. The life of a 
nomad is harsh and is submissive to the heavy 
authority of the chief. But this way of life, both for 
social and economic reasons, is tending to be trans- 
formed and to disappear. On nomadism and its 
repercussions on the economy of Kurdistan, see J. 
Frilin, Les formes de la vie pastorale en Turquie, in 
Geografiska Stockholm Annalen (1944), 219-72; H. 
Christoff, Kurden und Armenier, Hamburg 1935; 
O. L, Viltevsky, Economie de la communauté agraire 
nomade kurde de la Transcaucasie et des districts 
environnants dans la 2° moitié du xix® s., in SE 
(1936), No. 4-5, 135-61; N. Bogdanova, L’exploitation 
féodale des nomades, in Arch, Hist. Acad. Sc. URSS, ii 
(r939); I. P. Petrushevsky, Essai sur l'histoire des 
relations féodales en Azerbaidjan et en Arménie, du 
xvit au debut du xix® s., Leningrad 1949, 389; W. D. 
Hitteroth, Bergnomaden und Yaylabauern im mitt- 
leren hurdischen Taurus, Marburg 1959, 190; T. R. 
Stauffer, The economics of nomadism in Iran, in MEJ 
(Summer 1965), 284-302; V. rg? Les tribus du 
Fars et la sedentarisation des nomades, Paris-The 
Hague 1966. Also, X. de Planhol, Les fondements 
géographiques de l'histoire dz I'Islam, Paris 1968, 442; 
H. Carrére d’Encausse, Apergu sur le probléme du 
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nomadisme au Moyen-Orient, in Documentation 
frangaise, Notes et Etudes, doc. No. 2095 (3 November 
1955)- 

Some efforts at sedentarisation were undertaken 
between the two World Wars, in the different states 
where nomadic tribes, Kurds or others, were living; 
but both in Turkey as well as in Iran, with Mustafa 
Kemal or Rida Shah Pahlavi, the methods used were 
not always well received by the interested parties. 
This is the reverse of Russian policy with the tribes of 
the Caucasus, according to R. J. M. Goold-Adams 
(Middle East journey, London 1947, 95), who says 
that the Russians succeeded better than anywhere 
else in the Middle East. “In fact, their way of ap- 
proaching the problem was economic as much as 
political and military ... For they offered the 
nomads lands, water and the advice of agricultural 
experts to make them capable of augmenting the 
harvests necessary for their subsistance."' Elsewhere, 
sedentarisation has been effected without violence 
and in stages, as for the Diaff, for example (Edmonds, 
146), 

(b) The Kurdish peasantry. 

The Kurdish population is essentially rural. The 
Kurd is thus a peasant in a rough proportion of 65 to 
80%, although industrialisation is beginning to take 
place, If such are the facts, it is understandable that 
the land must play a fundamental role in the life of 
the peasant. The land system in force among the 
Kurds poses more of a problem. Until the First 
World War, the major part of Kurdistan was con- 
tained in the Ottoman Empire, and the land system 
came under the Ottoman Land Code (1858), for 
military fiefs had been abolished in 1839. This system 
existed until around 1930, in the lands (Syria, “Irak) 
which were inheritors of the Ottoman Empire (War- 
riner, 66). This Code recognised various kinds of 
properties: mulk property, in the absolute form 
rakaba, recognised by a title deed or senet tapo, or in 
the form of usufruct, fasarruf; property of the state, 
miri, absolute for the state, with usufruct possible for 
some private individuals; properties of wakf or main- 
morte, either khayri if the beneficiaries are works of 
charity, such as mosques, schools or students, 
hospitals, or ahli if the beneficiaries are minors; 
public properties for the use of all, matriika, e.g. 
roads, rivers, village commons etc.; and finally dead 
properties, matdt, desert and empty lands which all 
belong to the state. In Iran the khdlisa crown prop- 
erties must be added here (Lambton, 238-58). 

The extent of these different types of property 
varies between the countries, and in general leaves 
little room for the small landowner (#/, of the rural 
population in Turkey, */, in Irak). Everywhere large 
landownership is the rule, In ‘frak, out of ro million 
hectares of arable land, 4 millions belong to the state 
and 6 million to private landowners, In Iran 10% of 
the peasants possess 8% of the land, from 1 to 3 
hectares or a cot per household. The cot is both the 
pair of oxen used for labour and the work carried out 
by the peasant in one day (Ghassemlou, 128). The 
great landowners, i.e. the state, the chiefs of tribes, 
the religious shaykhs and the great bourgeois busi- 
nessmen, lease out on short lets their immense lands 
at a price which renders the situation of the peasant 
highly precarious. Indeed, the dues are heavy. If, in 
Tran, the annual revenue of the great landowners 
Teaches 5,600 dollars a head, that of the average 
peasant only reaches 60 dollars (Ghassemlou, 168). 
In ‘Irak, before the Second World War, the income of 
the Kurdish peasant came to £ 10 a year (Khosbak). 
There are the dues in kind or in corvée labour (80%), 


in kind (15%) and for the rest (5%), which fall so 
heavily on the peasant. In Turkey, several systems 
are distinguishable: yartcslsk, where the peasant uses 
his own tools, plough and livestock and gives half of 
the harvest; resimcilik, where the amount of the rent 
depends on the situation and fertility of the soil, the 
manpower, the rentability of the cultivation and the 
degree of dependance of the peasant; and murab- 
bacthk, where, in exchange for his work the farmer 
only touches */, of the harvest (Moiselev, 13). In 
Kurdish Iran, the same servitudes under different 
names and rather similar systems are to be found: 
nimekare, in which the landowner leases out the ir- 
rigated lands and supplies the seed, and the peasant 
supplies the work, with the landowner taking */, of 
the harvest and the peasant */,; s¢ykbar, in which the 
landowner supplies the land, the water, the seed and 
the beasts of labour, and takes '/ of the harvests; 
ségut, in which the landowner supplies soil and water 
and receives */, of the harvest; and dawudu, in which 
the landowner, in return for supplying earth and seed, 
takes */,, of the harvest (Ghassemlou, 132-8). In 
‘Iraki Kurdistan the same problems are encountered. 
Thus for the summer harvests, tobacco or cotton, the 
landowner takes !/, and */, in the case of the rice; for 
the winter harvests, wheat or barley, 4/1. or */,. In 
addition, there is that which is owned or levied: 
7.5% for the serkal, the agent of the landowner, 
10% for the government, and in addition, all that 
there is set aside for the gahwagi or coffeemaker of the 
master, the mudhif or guest house, etc. (Khosbak, 
48). Also, for the detribalised villages under land- 
lords, the revenues of the soil are distributed roughly 
as follows: "/, for the landowner, */, for his repre- 
sentative in the case of the landowners who do not 
always live on the spot but are settled in the towns, 
1, for the share-cropper or farmer, and 1/, for the 
agricultural worker who has neither land nor beast, 
but only his labour, [f account is made at the end of 
the year, the poor Kurdish peasant is left with 
empty hands and overwhelmed by debts (Rossi, 86), 
for he is often forced to take on usurious loans in 
order to survive until the next harvest. 

If such are the conditions of life of the Kurdish 
peasant, one can understand the rebellions which 
break out from time to time, e.g. that of the mowroud 
of the Kurd-Dagh (Syria) directed by Ibrahim 
Khalil between 1930 and 1940 (cf. Th, Bois, Les 
Kurdes, 15-115), and the revolt of 20,000 families of 
Dizai, in 1954, who demanded the reduction of the 
tax to "/sth of the harvest, the suppression of forced 
labour, and the suppression of gifts on the occasion of 
feasts or marriages (Gavan, 19). 

To remedy this feudalism of the land which makes 
the Kurdish peasant a taxable serf, subject to forced 
labour at pleasure, some projects of agrarian reform 
have been envisaged by the governments of the 
regions inhabited by the Kurds, In all these lands 
however, the feudalists, chiefs of tribes or religious 
shaykhs, privileged in the past, have been the stub- 
born enemies of these attempts at reform. 

In Iran, since 1955, a law provides for the distri- 
bution of the lands belonging to the crown and state 
(Mubammad Shah, 205). In 1960, an agrarian law 
aimed at regulating the property of private lands by 
fixing the maximum at 400 hectares for irrigated 
lands and 800 hectares for non-irrigated lands. 
Provision was also made for rural co-operatives 
which, from 500 in the beginning, rose to 4,500 in 
1965 and 8,000 in 1969. But above all, the Shih 
proclaimed the ‘White Revolution" (26 January 
1963), approved by referendum and which, in its 
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twelve points, was among other things to lead to the 
abolition of feudalism and the liberation of the 
peasant. In Turkey, since 1938, provision has been 
made for the purchase of the lands of the great 
landowners to distribute them to the peasants, but 
few have benefited from it. A legal project regarding 
agrarian reform was promulgated on the 2r June 
1945, which envisaged the distribution of the lands of 
the state and of landowners whose area exceeded 500 
hectares, but this art. r7 was abrogated in 1950. The 
price had to be paid within 20 years (Mouseiev, 14). 
A new agrarian project began in 1961. The deplorable 
situation of the peasants was acknowledged, hence it 
was concerned with the distribution of the lands 
belonging to the Treasury, 8 million dénums (in 
Turkey 1 dénum = 1,000 m* approx.); those managed 
and cultivated by the state, quite extensive in the 
provinces of the east and south-east; those of waéfs, 
of which there still remained 1 million dénums to 
distribute; and finally the private estates, whose total 
area exceeded 38 million dénums (Vatan, 14-15), In 
1965, out of 13,591,622 members of the active 
population, nearly */,, i.e. 9,764,652 lived by agri- 
culture (Esenkova, 116). They were also the most 
unprovided for (cf. M. Makal, Bizim kéy, Fr. tr. Un 
village anatolien, récit d'un instituteur paysan, Paris 
1963, Eng. tr., A village in Anatolia, London 1954). 

In ‘Trak, the agrarian policy of the royal govern- 
ment was originally rather favourable to the chiefs of 
tribes, Arabs or Kurds. In 1932, law No. 50 (Dowson) 
assigned landed property, pasture or arable, to the 
tribes, then law no. 51 (called lazma) assigned to the 
chiefs the ownership of the properties of the tribe, In 
1933, Law No. 28 forbade the peasant “in debt” to 
leave the land of his master, unless his house was 
destroyed. Finally, in 1954, Decree No, 11 allowed the 
Minister of Justice to assign the national properties. 
Furthermore, e.g. in 1952-4, 1,794,560 dénums (in 
‘Trak a dénum = ¥, hectare) were distributed to 
6,863 peasant families from the region of Sindjir, 
but the major part was assigned to Ahmad al-Adiil, 
shaykh of the Shammar (Warriner, 160). 

Such a situation could not continue. After 30 
August 1958, the new Republic published an agrarian 
law which was aimed at putting an end to feudalism, 
to raise the social level of the peasant and develop 
agriculture, According to this Jaw, the area of 
properties should not exceed 250 hectares in irrigated 
lands and 500 hectares in non-irrigated lands. The 
benefits of cultivation were strictly regulated, The 
lands thus freed had within five years to be distributed 
to the peasants, from 30 to 60 dénums of irrigated 
Jands or from 60 to 120 dénums of non-irrigated lands, 
The landowners had to be compensated in goods 
from the Treasury at 3%, reimbursable in 20 years 
(Vernier, 398). There was euphoria among the 
peasants, who did not wait to help themselves, and a 
general outcry on the part of the landlords, and many 
rebellions had to be faced. 

In these different lands, the Kurdish peasant was 
bound to benefit from these agrarian reforms. But it 
is not sufficient to have the land; he still had to have 
the means to cultivate it. The means are lacking or 
insufficient; seed is expensive, the agricultural equip- 
ment rudimentary and primitive, everywhere me- 
diaeval ploughing methods are still in use, the in- 
dispensable irrigation works are expensive and the 
co-operatives cannot answer al! needs. The Kurds of 
‘Irak, as Kurds, are the only ones to have their word 
today. Thus the D.P.K. at the time of its Seventh 
Congress, in November 1968, published its programme 
whose long article 14 presents its views on the group 


of projects which take account of the special needs of 
their region (Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 365-6). A 
witness records a partition of lands at which she was 
present in Kurdistan in 1964, Joyce Lussu, Anche i 
Kurdi conguistano il loro socialismo, in Rinascita 
Sarda, an, ii, No. 9, 10 March 1964, 19. 

These problems of the land are not posed in the 
same manner for the Kurds of Soviet Armenia. 
Indeed, the First World War was still not finished 
when the peasants of the Alagéz rebelled with the cry 
of: “We want the land. How long are we to remain 
slaves?” They were excited by their young compat- 
riot who relates it himself (Ereb Semo, Sivand kurd, 
Beirut 1947, 62). After many struggles against the 
kulaks, the dream was realised, but perhaps not in the 
fashion originally envisaged. From then onwards, 
property has been collective and the peasants enrolled 
in the kolkhoz (cf. Aristova, Kurd! Zakavkazs'ya, 1966, 
64). Instead of the plough and cart of the past, it is 
the tractor and the combine-harvester which serve to 
cultivate the lands of the Aolkhor. Hence the standard 
of living of the Kurdish peasant has been noticably 
raised. But perhaps this new life is somewhat idealised 
in the work (in Armentan) of Emine Evdal on the 
Manners and customs of the Kurds of Transcaucasia, 
1957 (cf. Th. Bois, La vie sociale des Kurdes, 605-9; 
P. P. Mouseiev, Le probléme agraire en Turquie, in 
Sovietshoie Vostokovedenie, 1956, No. t (Fr. tr. in Doc. 
Franc., Articles et Documents, No. 0.369, 14 June 1954, 
8-15); Warriner, Land reform and development in the 
Middle East, a study of Egypt, Syria and Iraq, 1957, 
1962; A. K, S, Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, a study of land tenure and land revenue ad- 
ministration, London 1953, 1969; P. Rossi, L’Ivak 
devant la reforme agraire, in Orient, vii[3 (1958), 81-93; 
La réforme agraire en Irak, in al-Bilad, Baghdad, 12 
September 1960, Fr. tr. in Doc. Franc., Articles et 
Documents, No. 01027, 29 November 1960; Un projet 
(turc) de réforme agraire, in Vatan, Istanbul, of the 9 
and 12 October 1960, Fr, tr. in Doc. Franc., Articles et 
Documents, No. 0.1174, 9-10; Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, Mission for my country, London 1961; 
B. Vernier, L'Irak aujourd'hui, 1963, ch. 19, Structure 
du secteur rural, 371-7, ch. 22, 1, La réforme agraire, 
397-406; H. Mandrasand Y. Tavernier, Terre, paysans 
et politique, Paris 196; Jaafar Khayyat, The Iraqi 
village, a study in its condition and reform, Beirut 1950 
{in Arabic]; anon., Notre question de l'Est aux yeux 
d'un sociologue, in Yon, 3rd yr., No. 90, 18 December 
1964 (in Turkish); Ismail Besikci, Dogu Anadolu'da 
geri berakslinish ge olusumu (“The under-development of 
Eastern Anatolia’), in Ant, No. 10, February 1971, 
46-73; idem, Dogu Anadolu'nun duszeni: sosyo- 
ekonomik ve etnik temeller, (“The situation of Eastern 
Anatolia; its socio-economic and ethnic causes”); Iran- 
Shahr, a survey of Iran's land, people, culture, govern- 
ment, economy, Tehran Univ. Press 1963, published 
with the assistance of ungsco, i, 117 pp.). 


B. The religious impact. 


Kurdish society, based on the land (tribe and 
village) and blood (family), is coloured by a religious 
aspect which appears often in daily life (cf. Th. Bois, 
L'dme des Kurdes, 47-8). The central kernel of the 
present Kurdish habitat, to the east of the Tigris, 
around Lakes Van and Urmiya, as well as in the 
north and east of ‘Irik, was contained before Islam 
within the Sasinid empire (224-642) where Zoroastria- 
nism became the state religion. But already before 
that, in the time of the Parthians, Christian evangeli- 
sation had encountered there some Jewish groups 
against pagan populations who worshipped trees, had 
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a solar cult and sacrificed to the devil. Some of them 
were converted, The Acts of the martyrs of Persia 
(Syriac ed. Bedjan, Leipzig 1892) report that these 
autochthonous Christians suffered under Sapor II 
(309-63). But at the beginning of the 5th century the 
church was reorganised, bishops were installed in all 
the Kurdish lands (cf. P. Labourd, Le christianisme 
dans l'Empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (224- 
632), Paris 1904, passim) and a number of monas- 
teries were built, some of which were maintained 
until t' ¢ invasions of Timir (1336-1405); cf. Fiey, 
Assyrie chrétienne, passim, But the mass of the people 
followed the official cult, and the Kurds recognise 
that their ancestors could have been madjis [g.v.] or 
followers of Zoroaster (Sir Mark Sykes, The caliphs’ 
last heritage, 424). 

The fall of the Sasdnid dynasty (642) favoured the 
Islamisation of the country that the Arabs had begun 
to invade a decade or so previously. This happened 
neither without a blow nor without regret. But after 
many combats in which they allied themselves some- 
times with the Sunnis, sometimes with the heretical 
Kharidjis, the Kurds ended by rallying collectively to 
the new religion. Having become Muslims faithful to 
the Sunna, the Kurds follow almost in their entirety 
the juridical school of al-Shafi‘l (d. 204/820), as the 
ep sige already recognised (i, 14) and also Ewliy4 

ebi (iv, 75). 

In the course of history, the Kurdish chiefs of the 
community have shown a fine religious zeal without 
the national factor intervening, beginning with Salah 
al-Din or Saladin (1137-93). They immortalised their 
passing by building mosques, schools, hospitals or 
simple fountains (Sharaf-néma, ed. Cairo, 96-7). 
Alongside these builders, an intellectual élite, ‘ulamda? 
and fukakdé’, devoted itself to the study of theology 
and law. Also to be noted are the famous madrasas of 
Bitlis (Sharaf-ndma, 455, 495), of Diazira (ibid., 171) 
and of Zakho (ibid., 147). At AkhlAt, one of these 
scholars worked on the construction of the Obser- 
vatory of Maragha in the 7th/13th century (ibid., 409). 
‘Amidiyya is also a centre renowned for its masters 
(ct. Damloodji, Imdrat Bahdindn», 59-61; al-‘Abbisi, 
Imérat Bahdinén), The famous university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo counts numerous Kurds as teachers 
of theology (cf. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 210). The 
cemetery of Eyydb in Istanbul and that of Scutari 
contain the tombs of numerous Kurds who, in the 
Ottoman period, held the post of Shay&A al-Islam (cf. 
Th. Bois, La religion, 7), 

But over against this official and institutionalised 
Islam, there has spriing up a popular Islam, often on 
the fringe of the authorities, civil as well as religious, 
and which leads a very active life, It is the world of 
the small folk, peasants or artisans, illiterate for the 
most part, a kind of secular tertiaries attached to a 
mystical farika and linked directly to a shaykh who 
serves them as spiritual guide, murshid, From the 
6th/r2th century onwards Sifis entered Kurdistan 
and prospered there (cf. Lescot, Enquéte, 23-4). Today, 
the principa) brotherhoods strongly implanted among 
the Kurds are the Kadiriyya, who trace their origin 
to ‘Abd al-KAdir al-Gilani (1078-1166), who died at 
Baghdad and was a Kurd himself, and the Naksh- 
bandiyya, who claim attachment to Baha? al-Din of 
Bukhara (1317-89) and are quite widespread in the 
Islamic world, especially in India and as far as China. 
This farika was introduced into ‘Iraki Kurdistan at 
the end of the 19th century by Mawiana Khalid after 
a journey to Dihll. He was of the Dijaff tribe, born at 
Kara Dag in 1779 and dying at Damascus in 1826 
(cf. Rich, Residence, i, 140-1, 320-1; Nikitine, Les 


Kurdes, 212-15; Edmonds, Kurds, 77-8). He was to 
encounter strong opposition on the part of the Kadiri 
shaykhs, but ended by supplanting some of them. ln 
south Kurdistan, the disciples of the Kadiri order are 
ordinarily called darwisk and those of the Naksh- 
bandis are termed Safl (Edmonds, 63). The meetings 
of the brotherhood are held with the shaykh in his 
residence, khankdah or takiyya or simply tekke, a kind 
of monastery-hospice where the shaykh who keeps 
open table there dispenses his teaching to his murids. 
But in every place where a mystical tekke is estab- 
lished, in a tribe or in a village, some tensions are 
going to be produced almost automatically. For the 
shaykh is rich, he is the owner of numerous villages, 
and because of that he is opposed to the agka of the 
tribe who sees there competition with his authority; 
he is endowed, it is believed, with supernatural and 
miraculous powers and also is regarded askance by 
the orthodox ‘ulama? who have almost no faith in him 
and distrust him; finally, and above all, he often has 
the ambition to play a political role; whence the 
suspicion which he meets with from the government 
authorities, On the other hand, the credulity of the 
murids is well imaginable, and their fanaticism can 
lead to many excesses and eccentricities. Hence from 
time to time some individuals with an inner light 
arise who claim to be their mahdi, or who are re- 
formers without a mandate but preaching social 
revolution. Examples abound (Campanile, Storia, 
91-3; Nikitine, op. cit., 221; Rondot, Les tribus mon- 
tagnardes, 43; Th. Bois, L’dme des Kurdes, 52-3; 
Edmonds, Kurds, 74-6). A recent group of Naksh- 
bandis, the Nurcular, was founded by the Kurd Sa‘id 
Narsf (1870-1960) in Turkish Kurdistan (cf. MW 
[1960], 232-3, 338-41, [196], 71-4). The hand of the 
shaykhs aud their adepts, especially Nakshbandis, is 
to be found in many uprisings in Turkey and in ‘Irak, 
with the bloody government reactions which follow, 
as e.g. the movement of Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allah of 
Nehri (1880) and that of Shaykh Sa‘id of Piran (1925), 
which brought about the closure of all the mystical 
tekkes in Turkey, and also the insurrections of 
Shaykh Mabmid of Barzindja (1919 and 1922). 

The teaching of certain shaykhs, in order not to 
be revolutionary, must be heard and followed with 
prudence. Such is the mystical doctrine and proce- 
dures for contemplation of Shaykh Muhammad Amin 
al-Kurdi al-Shafit al-NakshbandI of Arbil (d. 1904) 
in his Tanwir al-kulib, in numerous editions (7th in 
1961), cited by A. J. Arberry, Sufism, London 1950, 
129-32, and the French translation of his mystical 
technique of dhtkr by J. Gouillard, Petite philocalie 
de la priére du coeur, Paris 1953, 234-48. 

But these different brotherhoods, despite all their 
excesses and political involvements, are always con- 
sidered as integral parts of orthodox and official 
Islam. It is not the same with some sects who, 
pushing their theories to the extreme, have left Sunni 
{slam, such as the Yazidis [g.v.] who, born of the 
‘Adawiyya of Shaykh ‘Adi b. Musifir (ca, 1073-1162), 
have diverted their spirituality completely from it to 
the point of having forgotten their origins (cf. Th. 
Bois, Les Yasidis, essai historique et sociologique sur 
leur origine religieuse, in Mashrig, lv (1961), 109-28, 
191-242). Similarly, the Ahl-i Hakk [g.v.] are really 
Shi extremists, Dr, Mohammad Mokri has published 
numerous Gurani and Persian texts concerning them, 
e.g. L'ésotérisme hurde, Paris 1966. Edmonds studies 
the members of the sect of the “Irak-Iranian frontier, 
known by the name of Kakai, op. cit., 182-201; idem, 
The beliefs and practices of the Ahl-i Hagq of Iraq, in 
Iran, Journ. Brit, Inst. of Persian Studies, vii (1969), 
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80-ror. Also to be encountered among the Kurds are 
some aberrant small groups in ‘Irak, such as the 
Sarli who are connected with them and, around 
Mawsil, the Shabak who are Kurdish Kizilbish, not 
without contact with the Bektashis, formerly so 
powerful in Turkey (Edmonds, 268-9). 

Bibliography: In Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 228-33, 
is to be found an excellent account of the theories 
of N. Marr, Eshde o slove Celebi, in ZAP, xx (1912), 
99-151; G. R. Driver, The religion of the Kurds, in 
BSOS (1922), 197-215; Nikitine, Les Kurdes et le 
Christianisme, in RHR (1922), 147-56; idem, Une 
apologie kurde du sunnisme, in RO, viii (1923), ii, 
116-60; idem, Les thémes religieux dans les textes 
kurdes de ma collection, in Actes du Cong. intern. 
a histoire des religions, Paris 1925, ii, 415-34; idem, 
Les Kurdes racontées par eux-mémes, in Asie fran- 
¢aise (1925), No. 231, 148-57; P. Rondot, Les tribus 
montagnardes de lV Asie antérieure, Quelques aspects 
sociaux des populations kurdes et assyriennes, in 
BEO, Damascus, vi (1936), 1-50; Th. Bois, La 
religion des Kurdes, in Proche-Orient Chrétien, 
Jerusalem, xi (1961), 105-38; J.-M. Fiey, A la 
recherche des anciens monastéres du nord de U'Irak, 
in POC, ix (1959); idem, Assyrie chrétienne. Contri- 
bution @ étude de histoire et de la géographie 
ecclesiastiques et monastiques du Nord de U'Irak, 
Beirut, i, ii, 1965, iii, 1969; Bois, Monastéres chré- 
tiens et temples yezidis dans le Kurdistan irakien, in 
Mashrig, \xi (1967), 75-102; D. N. MacKenzie, 
Pseudoproto-kurtica, in BSOAS, xxvi (1967), 170-3; 
J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971; R. Lescot, Enquéte sur les Yesidis de Syrie et 
du Djebel Sindjar, Beirut 1938; C. J. Edmonds, A 
pilgrimage to Lalish, London 1967. 

Religious texts in Kurdish: Cl. Huart, La 
priérve canonique musulmane, in JA (1895), 86-109; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, Dersén gertete, in Kitébxana 
Hawaré, 12, Damascus 1938; idem, Tefstra Qurané, 
sara i-iv, v. 48, in Hawar, Nos. 27-57 (15 April 
1941 to 15 March 1943); idem, Hedfsén Cenabé 
Péxember, in Hawar, Nos. 27-47 (27 July 1942); 
D. N. MacKenzie, A Kurdish creed, in A locusts 
leg, studies in honour of S. H. Tagizadeh, London 
1962, 162-70, 


C. Customs and social traditions. 


1. Dress. 


Clothing is characteristic of man. The style of 
clothing changes from one country to another and 
varies with the social rank [see LtsAs]. It also evolves 
with the times. So it is among the Kurds. Today, the 
costume of the Kurds tends to fall into line with 
Western costume, in order to conform with the law 
(September 1925) in Turkey, and to follow the 
fashions, especially the masculine ones, for the other 
Kurds of the towns. But all the Kurdish women and 
the men in the villages keep to the traditional national 
costume, The evolution of Kurdish clothing can be 
followed through the accounts of travellers and the 
sketches that they give us, e.g. Campanile (1810), 
135-40; Rich (1820), i, 180-1, 287-9; Frazer (1834), 
i, 71, 85-7; or in addition Binder (1885), 172 n. 1; 
Soane (1912), 309-402 and Nikitine (1956), take up 
the descriptions of their predecessors. One must wait 
for the women to have detailed information on the 
modern dress of the Kurds. Mrs. Aristova (1965), 
108-26, speaks of the Kurds of Transcaucasia and 
gives some photographs of the women’s jewels, and 
Mrs. Hansen (1961) has a very long chapter (65-98) 
to explaiu tous in detail the materials and colours of 


different parts of the clothing, with what is specifically 
Kurdish, what is the consequence of Islamic customs, 
and what derives from Western influence, together 
with measurements, diagrams and numerous photo- 
graphs, so that one may have an exact idea of the 
present national Kurdish costume, for men as well as 
for women. While jewels of every kind and in every 
material, gold, silver, precious stones, necklaces, 
bracelets and pendants, sparkle on the costumes of 
the women, the pride of the men is to be noted in 
their arms, cartridge pouches and damascened belts, 
chased daggers and lethal revolvers. The pipe and the 
tobacco pouch also form part of the Kurd’s accoutre- 
ment, 


2. Marriage and burial customs. 


From the cradle to the grave, man is everywhere 
accompanied by customs or traditional rites, which 
vary with civilisations. Among the Kurds are to be 
found some customs very much alive which have 
been preserved from time immemorial. The choice of 
a fiancée, her toilette before the wedding, the price of 
prenuptial virginity, whose linen bloodied by the 
ruptured hymen will bear clear proof, the crossing of 
the threshold and introduction into her new house- 
hold, the joys at the birth of the first baby, after a 
confinement which has nothing of a story about it 
(cf. A. Brunel, Gulasar, contes et légendes du Kurdistan, 
Paris 1946, rog-11), are the occasion of usages 
respected by all. It does not concern us to give a 
systematic and exhaustive account, but to indicate 
some examples, according to the various Kurdish 
regions. Kurds in general: Campanile, 103-5; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, La femme kurde, in Hawar, 19 
(1933), 6-8/294-6; Tawdsparéz, Le mariage chez les 
Kurdes, in ibid., 52 (1943), t2-16/764-8. Kurds of 
‘Irak: Barth, in op. cil., 24-9/29-37; Edmonds, 225-6; 
Hansen, 115-38. Kurds of Iran and the Urmiya 
region: iid., 113-15. Kurds of Syria and the 
Kurd Dagh: K. Daghestani, La famille musulmane 
contemporaine en Syri¢, Paris 1932, passim. Kurds 
of Azerbaidjan: Nikitine, 108-11. Kurds of 
Transcaucasia: E. Avdal, op. cit., 22-83 (cf. 
Nikitine, in L’Afrique et l'Asie, xlix [1960), 62-6). 
Kurds of the Alagéz: Ereb Semo, Sivané hurd, 
The Kurdish shepherd, ed. Beirut, 44-7, 114-8. Kurds 
of Alamut: Freya Stark, The Valley of the Assassins, 
1946, 270-1. Yazidi Kurds: Giamil, Monte Singar. 
Storia di un populo ignoto, Rome 1900, 45-9, Isya 
Joseph, Devi! worship, Boston 1919, 186-91; E. S. 
Drower, Peacock angel, London 1941, 17-25, 86; 
S. Damlddji, al-Yasidiyya, Mawsil 1949, 276-88. 
Ahl-i Hakk Kurds: M. Mokri, Le mariage chez les 
Kurdes, in L’Ethnographie (1962), 42-68. 

The funerary rites are no less varied, whether in 
regard to the toilette of the dead, the funeral cortége 
or kotel, the ceremonies of mourning and the tree of 
the deceased, dara stn, or the collective meal of con- 
dolences. Descriptions of them are found for the 
Kurds in general: Campanile, 81-6, with a fine 
elegy; Nikitine, 115-8; Mukri Kurds: O, Viléevsky, 
Mukriskie Kurdi, in Peredneasiatshiy etnograficeskiy 
Sbornik, i (1958), 214-18. Kurds of Turkey: Ahmed 
Mérazt, Biraniyéd min (“My memoirs’), Erivan 1966, 
89-91. Yazidi Kurds: Lescot, op. cit., 154-6; 
Drower, 97°8, 185-6; I. Joseph, 192-3; Damlidji, 
70-2. Children's funerals: Hansen, 139-43. 


3. Festivals and seasonal rites. 


Among the numerous festivities which punctuate 
periodically the life of the Kurdish people, the Islamic 
religious festivals are famous everywhere and so do 
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not merit special mention, with perhaps an exception 
for the mawlid or festival of the birth of the Prophet. 
Indeed, the brother-in-law of Saladin, Muzaffar al-Din 
Kékbiiri, governor of Arbil, is perhaps at the origin 
of this festival which he had celebrated with much 
solemnity and gaiety in 604/1207. An account of it has 
been given by a native of Arbil, Ibn Khallikan (d. 
681/1282), French tr. J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, 
Paris 1946, 118-25. On the occasion of the festival, 
a panegyric is read, of which numerous specimens are 
to be found in Kurdish. Let us cite simply the 
Mewliidndme of Mela Ahmad of Baté (1425-95?) 
edited in Cairo in 905 and re-edited in Istanbul in 
tgrq and always used; Biyisa Péxember, Life of the 
Prophet, edited in Damascus, in Kitébxana Hawaré, 4 
(1933); Shaykh Mohammad Khil, Mewltdndme-i 
new-eser (“The new account of the birth of the 
Prophet"), Sulaymani 1937; idem, Mewlddndme, in 
Kurdistan (Tehran) Nos, 166 ff.; Mela Hasan Hartisi, 
Mewltldndme, in ibid., Nos. 43-134 (1960-2). 

A very popular festival among the Kurds, and now 
official in ‘Ir4k since the establishment of the 
Republic (1958), is Novruz (see nawrtz), or the 
festival of the new year, i.e. in spring (21 May), It is 
a sort of national festival of the Kurds. Moreover, it 
has always been celebrated by the Yazidis, who are 
supposed to have preserved many ancient traditions 
and who call it Serfsal, There is also the Festival of 
the New Year (cf, Lescot, op. cit., 71). The festival is 
in any case earlier than Islam, as myth of the eternal 
spring’’ which was always celebrated in the Iranian 
world (cf. G. Widengren, Les religions de I'Tran, Paris 
1968, 58-67). It is said to have been instituted by the 
mythical King Djamshid (H. Massé, Croyances et 
coutumes persanes, Paris 1938, 145). Today, the official 
festival is accompanied by speeches, poems, dances 
and theatrical scenes, where the myth and struggle of 
the smith Kawe against the dragon Zahhak or Adi 
Dahaka is mimed, a prefiguration of the struggle of 
the Kurdish people for its independence. In Sulay- 
mini, the festivities are associated with all kinds of 
entertainment and masquerades with a false amir. It 
is a real carnival (Edmonds, 84-5; Taufiq Wahbi, The 
rock sculptures of Gunduk caves, in Sumer, iv/2 (1948), 
Fr. tr. in BCEK, vii (1949), 1-13. Ereb Semo cites 
another form of carnival: Kose geldi, Berbang, in 
Berevok, Erivan 1969, 61-2. It is in connection with 
this festival that a special cake, samani pasan, is 
baked, which, by night, ‘A?isha or Fatima will come 
to bless by touching it with their hands. It is eaten in 
the family and with friends, with the aim of having off- 
spring (Wahbi, 11-12), In Iran,on the eve of the New 
Year, magical rites are mixed with the rejoicings (M. 
Mokri, Les rites magiques dans les féles du" Dernier Mer- 
oredi de ' Année” en Iran, in Mélanges Massé, Tehran 
1963, 288 {f.). The girls make vows then: Thirteen 
at the door, New Year. Husband in the house, baby in 
the lap (Massé, op. cit., 159). Abroad, the Kurdish 
students celebrate this national festival with gaiety 
(Deichi Delair, Nawrosz and the legend of Kawa, in 
The Kurdish Journal, U.S.A., ii/t [March 1965), 3-5). 
Let us note further in Kurdistan, London, organ of 
the K.S.S.E., Nos. 7/8 (1961), the poem The festival of 
Newrox of Salih Karadaghi, 32. 

Other seasonal festivals are celebrated above all by 
the shepherds on the occasion which concerns them 
particularly: the first lambing, serapez; the departure 
for the sozan or summer pasturage, berodan; the 
shearing of the sheep, berxbir; and above all the re- 
leasing of the rams, beran berdan. Ereb Semo, idid., 
58, has described these entertainments with many 
picturesque and lively details. Stig Wikander believed 


that he had discovered in this last festival reminiscen- 
ces of ancient myths (Ein Fest bei der Kurden und im 
Avesta, in Orientalia Suecana, ix [1960], Uppsala 1961, 
7-10. The peasants also have their traditions, At the 
time of the harvest, the first sheaf reaped is offered to 
the stranger who passes by (Hamilton, op. cit., 51), 
and the gathering of the mulberries is the occasion of a 
festival with a special dance, gzfidan, the sweeping, 
which consists of sweeping the soil under the trees 
before the children climb them to shake them so as 
to allow the women to gather the berries (Edmonds, 
170, N. I). 

Although it does not really concern us here as a 
festival properly so-called, let us indicate some more 
or less superstitious practices which relate to the 
cycle of nature and whose origins stretch back without 
doubt into remote antiquity. If activities to make the 
rain stop are mentioned only rarely (cf. Nikitine, Une 
apologie kurde, 16), by contrast T. Wahby, of. cit., 
7-9, counts no less than nine different rites, more or 
less laughable and doubtless efficacious, to combat 
drought and obtain rain. If the prayer noja berana 
does not suffice, a dervish is to be thrown into a 
water tank or women are to harness themselves to a 
plough and till the river. Still other singular acts are 
to be performed in order to have one's prayers finally 
answered (cf, S. Reinach, Charme pour obtenir la pluie 
(en Kurdistan), in L' Anthropologie, xvii [1906], 633). 


4. Dances and music. 


The Kurd sings always and everywhere, All the 
family festivals, birth, circumcision, and especially 
marriage, are accompanied by dances and songs, and 
equally the tribal or peasant gatherings and some re- 
ligious ceremonies. The name of the dances varies 
according to whether it designates the region or the 
tribe where it is danced, e.g. Botani, Serhedi, $éxani, 
or according to the different figures which distinguish 
them, ségavf, girant, royne, or the rounds govend and 
gopi. The students have a special dance bélfte or 
bélate, of which Tawdsparéz has given us some 
examples and has described the rhythm (La vie 
universitaire au Kurdistan, in Hawar, No. 53 [15 
March 1943], 772-6). The old or more recent travellers 
admired the particularities of these Kurdish dances 
(e.g. F. Millingen, Wild life, 378-9, or Edmonds, 
Kurds, 84; Drower, Peacock angel, 130-4; Bois, Con- 
naissance, 61-2, cites the name of twenty dances), Let 
us note that these folkloric dances are mixed, which 
distinguished the Kurds from the other neighbouring 
Muslim peoples. 

Kurdish music, inseparable from the dances and 
songs, is part of what it is convenient to call oriental 
music, but it cannot be confused either with Arabic 
music or with Armenian or Turkish music at all, al- 
though it has had an influence at times on the songs 
of the neighbouring countries, such as Iran or Mesopo- 
tamia (cf. S. Jargy, Chant populaire et musique savante 
au Proche Orient arabe, in Orient, vi/2 [1958], 108-9). 
Kurdish music today is not learned, but popular, and 
knows neither harmony nor polyphony. Its melodies, 
as numerous as varied, preserve a serious, pathetic, 
quite often melancholy character, as a consequence 
quite astounding among this warlike people (ct. 
Dulaurier, Chants opulaires de l'Arménie, in Rev. 
des deux Mondes, to April 1852, 224-55). Western 
travellers have not failed to draw attention to the 
originality of this music. Some have felt the at- 
traction and very palpable charm of these chants; 
others, on the contrary, e.g. Mrs. Hansen, 129-9, have 
found this music “flat and false’ with its 17 tones. It 
was an Armenian priest, Vartabed Comitas (1869- 
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1935) who was the first to gather and note down some 
popular Kurdish songs (Quelques spécimens des mélo- 
dies kurdes, in Recueil d’Emine, Moscow 1904, and 
re-edited in Erivan in 1959). In Erivan precisely, the 
Malikian School of Music is formed of young Kurds 
who study the traditional songs with the old dengbéj 
or troubadours. Thus Nura Cewari noted 33 Chansons 
de danse kurdes, 1960, gathered at Tiflis. For her part, 
Cemila Celil has published two annotated collections 
of Chants populaires hurdes. The first, at Erivan 
(1964), gives the Kurdish text and the musical an- 
notation of 75 pieces; the second, at Moscow in 1965, 
apart from the Kurdish text, gives the musical 
notation and Russian translation of 100 varied songs. 
In ‘Irak, since 1958, a society of Kurdish music has 
been organised with a view to preserving, stand- 
ardising and developing in Kurdish music (cf. B. A. 
Ali, An approach to Kurdish music, in Kurdistan, 
K.S.S.E., 1 March 1958), 3-6; S. S. Gavan, Divided 
nation, London 1958, 15). But Europeans too are in- 
terested in Kurdish music (cf, Dr. D. Christensen, 
Tanslieder der Hakkari-Kurden. Eine material- 
kritisch Studie, in Jahrbuch fiir musikalische Volks- 
und Volker-Kiinde, Berlin i (1963), 11-47). This is a 
very serious study of the dance, instrumental and 
vocal music of Hakkiri, whose melodies the author 
analyses and whose style and rhythms he studies 
scientifically. See also Edith Gerson-Kiwi, The 
Music of Kurdistan Jews. A synopsis of their musical 
styles, in Yuval, Studies of the Jewish Music Research 
Cenire, ii, Jerusalem 197%. 

The Islamic religion does not authorise music at 
all in its liturgy, and music has taken refuge in the 
rites of the different farikas where its use probably 
dates from the foundation of these groups (cf. 
Trimingham, op. cit., 195, 196 and passim; M. 
Mokri, Le Soujisme et la musique, in Encycl. de la 
Musigne, Paris 1961, 1014-15). From there, music has 
passed without any problems into the aberrant sects 
of the Yazidis, into their processions and their 
gatherings for sama‘ or religious recital. Three 
religious songs of the Yazidls had already been noted 
by H. Layard, Niniveh and Babylon, 1853, 507, Nos. 
667-9. Similarly, FE. S. Drower (op. cit., 118-19), 
recorded the rhythm of the drums in the course of a 
ceremony. As for the Abl-i Hakk, Mohammed Mokri 
enlightens us on their musical customs in his article 
on La musique sacrée des Kurdes “Fiddles de Vérité” 
en Ivan, in Encycl. des musiques sacrées, Paris 1968, 
444-55: 

Musical instruments among the Kurds are often 
manufactured by artisans. The most usual are, 
among wind instruments, the pipe, dil@r, which 
every shepherd carries in his bag, the zorna, a kind 
of clarinet or oboe which has a place in all the dances, 
and the dusale, a flute with two pipes of reed or bird 
bone, pierced with holes and whose mouthpiece has 
a kind of vibratory tongue. The sound resembles that 
of the Scottish bagpipes, The percussion instruments 
include the dahol or bass drum which is beaten on 
both sides, the fepil, a narrow drum, a kind of 
kettledrum in pottery covered with a skin which is 
beaten with the fingers; and the cymbals, xelfle, are 
sometimes used by the Yazidis in their religious 
ceremonies. Among the stringed instruments, there 
are the ribdb or monochord viol, the keman or 
kemanca, violin, and especially the tenbfir, the lute, 
whose player plucks the strings in the sacred and 
heroic songs. The nomenclature of all these instru- 
ments varies with the regions. A description of some 
clumsy impressions of musical instruments is found 
in Serincth le derwaze-i folklor-i kurdiwe, Notes for an 


introduction to Kurdish folklore, Hewlél/Erbil n.d., 
36-7. 


5. Games, sports and hunting. 


On the occasion of seasonal or other festivals, 
travellers have remarked among the Kurds the 
practice of certain popular games or sports, always in 
use. It is not possible to recount them ail. Among the 
indoor games, cards, iskendil, can be cited among the 
most frequent, especially among the townspeople; 
backgammon, nard; and above all chess, setrenc, the 
noble game par excellence. Among the outdoor games 
are the cerfd or horseback fantasia; the ball game 
fowgan; a kind of hockey; and many games of pursuit 
or throwing, not to mention some modern sports like 
football and basketball and some games reserved for 
children, Worth noting are the fights of rams, 
buffaloes or partridges. Much information is to be 
found in Tawisparéz, Les jeux hurdes, in Hawar, 42 
(x5 April 1942), 654-6; Kurdf we Mériwanf, Kitdb-i 
Yart, Baghdad 1932, 32; M. Mokri, Basthd-ye Kordt: 
Khurméyla, in Yaghmaé, znd year, Tehran 1331/ 
1951; Bastha-ye Kordestén, in Tamaddon, 2nd ser. 7, 
317-20, Tehran 1332/1952. In his Kurdish dialect 
studies, i, Oxford 1961, 147, 218, D. N. MacKenzie 
gives the name of several Kurdish games; Bois, La 
vie sociale, 32-3/628-9 and notes 136-41. 

The abundance of game in Kurdistdn, furred and 
feathered, already mentioned above, is at the origin 
of the Kurd’s passion for hunting. The best way of 
learning about this national sport is to read the two 
articles of Osman Sabri, who explains in them the 
methods employed with the art of an experienced 
hunter. Népfr (‘Hunting’) in Ronaht, 17 (x August 
1943, 317-23, 18 (r Sept. 1943), 347-50. The bear is 
hunted in three ways (317), also the hyena (317), the 
ibex (318), the fox (319) and the hare (319). There 
are five ways of hunting the partridge, with the spear, 
the decoy, the rifle or the running noose, depending 
on whether one wishes to capture it alive or to kill it 
(320). Game can also be hunted with the help of birds, 
sparrow-hawks or falcons of three different kinds and 
at a more or less expensive cost (321-2). The way in 
which these birds are trained is also indicated (347-8). 
©. Sabri very much appreciates hunting the hare 
with the help of a hound, of which there are several 
kinds (348-9). The author does not forget fishing 
(319), which may be done with the net, hook or 
harpoon. Hamilton devotes a whole chapter to the 
hunting of the ibex, so picturesque and so difficult 
(op. cit., 165-73). There are also to be found patterns 
of different bird-calls or whistles, traps, nets, run- 
ning nooses or snares used for certain forms of 
hunting, in Serinctk, op. cit., 99-102. 
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mest « Kurdov Zakavkaz'ya (“The custom of the 
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Erivan 1953; Fr. Barth, Principles of social organi- 
zation in southern Kurdistan, in Univ. ether. Mus. 
Bull., vii, Oslo 1953; W. L. E., Iragi Kurdistan, a 
little-known region, in The World today, October 
1956, 417-32; C. J. Edmonds, The Kurds of Irag, in 
MEJ, xi (Winter 1957), 52-62; Nikitine, L'éat 
social des Kurdes et du Kurdistan, d’aprés les publi- 
cations russes récentes, in L'Afrique et I’ Asie, 
xlvi/2 (1959), 49°55; L. N. Kotlov, Le soulévement 
de libération nationale de 1920 en Irag; O. L. 
Viltevsky, Les Kurdes Moukri; T. F. Aristova, 
Apergu de la culture ef du mode de vie des paysans 
kurdes de I'Iran; cf. also A. N. al-Saadi, The Kurds 
in Iran, in Kurdistan, KSSE, iv (April 1959), t1- 
14; Nikitine, La structure sociale des Kurdes de 
Transcaucasie, in L' Afrique et l'Asie, xlix/1 (1960), 
6r-6 (ie. E. Avdal, Way of life of the Kurds of 
Transcaucasia); Sh. Khosbak, al-Kurd wa 'l- 
masala al-kurdiyya, Baghdad; N. Erdentung, A 
study on the social structure of a Turkish village, 
Ankara 1959; Dina Feitelson, Aspects of the social 
life of Kurdish Jews, in The Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, i/2 (Dec, 1959), 201-16; H. H. Hansen, 
Daughters of Allah among Moslem women in Kur- 
disian, London 1950; idem, The Kurdish women's 
life, field research in a Muslim sociely, Iraq, 
Copenhagen 1961; Barho Karabuda, Uster om 
Eufrat, i Kurdensland, Stockholm 1960; Mokri, Le 
foyer kurde, in L'Ethnographie (1961), 79°95; Th. 
Bois, La vie sociale des Kurdes, in Mashriq, vi 
(1962), 599-661; P. Gache, Les Kurdes, in Rev. de 
Psychol. des Peuples, 1962/1, 23-57, 2, 191-220; 
Mahmid Bayazidi, Nravl i obitai Kurdov, ‘Addat u 
rustimdtnama-yi Akradiyya, Russian tr. and 
Kurdish text by Mrs. Rudenko, Moscow 1966; 
‘Akrawi, Fondements psychologiques et sociolo- 
giques des tribus kurdes, Kirkik 1971. 
(Tu. Bots) 


v. — Lancuasce 


The many forms of speech known to outsiders as 
Kurdish do not constitute a single, unified language. 
Instead it can be said that the various Kurdish dia- 
lects, which are clearly interrelated and at the same 
time distinguishable from neighbouring but more dis- 
tantly related Western Iranian languages, fall into 
three main groups, The differences between dialects 
are generally proportional to their distance apart and 
beyond a certain distance certainly make them mu- 
tually unintelligible, The Northern group of dialects 
comprises all those spoken in the Turkish republic, 
the Armenian and Azerbaidjan S.S.Rs, the Mawsil 
liw@? of ‘Irak (Bahdinan [9.v.]), and some areas 
bordering on these, together with those of Kurdish 
colonies in Khurasin and the Turkmen S.S.R. All 
these dialects are known as Kurmandji (Kirmandji), 
as the speakers all call themselves Kurmandj. 
Within the group a sub-division into Eastern and 
Western Kurm4ndjl can be made, from each of which 
a literary language has emerged. The Central group 
is made up of the dialects spoken in the Arbil, 
Sulaymaniyya and Kirkik liwd’s of ‘Irak and the 
neighbouring districts of Persian Kurdistan, Mahabad 
(Sawdj Bulak) and Sanadadj (Sinna), These dialects 
are generally called Kwurdi, but are also now known 
collectively as Sérdni, from the name of the former 
principality of Séran. The dialects of Sulaymaniyya 
and Sanandadi, especially, have gained pre-eminence 
as literary languages. The remaining Kurdish dialects, 
a heterogeneous group spoken in the areas south and 
east of Sérani, of which Kirmanghahi is probably 
the most important, may be classed together as a 


Southern group. Some of these dialects, e.g. Lakki, 
appear to merge with the neighbouring non-Kurdish 
dialects of Luri. Between the Central and Southern 
groups of Kurdish an island of non- Kurdish speech, 
with mixed dialects on its shores, is formed by the 
area occupied by the Gardin [¢.v.]. Other Kurdish 
dialects are spoken by isolated colonies of Kurds 
scattered throughout Iran. 

Northern Kurdish is more archaic than the other 
dialects in both its phonetic and morphological 
structure, and it may be inferred that the greater 
development of the Central and Southern dialects has 
been caused by their closer contact with other (Ira- 
nian) languages, or, indeed, their absorption of such 
a substrate. On the other hand, Northern Kurdish 
appears to have been somewhat more open to the 
penetration of Arabic and especially Turkish loan- 
words. Traditionally Kurdish has been written in 
various modifications of the Arabic script and still is 
so written in “Irak and Iran. The Armenian script 
has also been used on occasion, and in recent years 
alphabets based on both the Latin and Cyrillic 
scripts have been devised, especially for Northern 
Kurdish. 

The common “Iranian” phonemic inventory of 
Northern Kurdish is: aiu, 4éida, pték, bdf (aie, 
Ss8(sh)x( Bh), vz3(h)y ‘(ah), mn tr (flapped) # 
{rolled), hwy, to which most dialects add the 
“Arabic” phonemes q(&), &,*, and emphatic f, §, % 
In the north-east, probably under Caucasian (Ar- 
menian) influence, a further distinction between 
aspirated phonemes p*, ¢‘, (é), A* and unaspirated 
>, t, (é), & is found. In a large part of the Kurmandji 
area 6, @ are replaced by a, @ respectively. In Central 
and Southern Kurdish the distinction between v and 
w is Jost, in favour of w. A new distinction is made, 
however, between palatal | and velarised ? (though 
this coincides with ¢ in Arbil), and y has acquired 
phonemic status in Sulaymaniyya and other more 
southerly dialects. In general, Kurdish is marked by 
a greater degree of phonetic development than 
Persian, notably of postvocalic stops to fricatives, 
e.g. dujto “water”, P(ersian) 46; Sav/w “night”, 
P Sab, Many post-vocalic consonants, especially 
dentals, have been lost, ¢.g. bird ‘brother’, P 
birddar; din, ddin “to give", P dddan; sipi “white”, 
P safid; sa “dog”, P sag; fiyé “mountain”, P cakad. 
The development of the ending of the past parti- 
ciples of verbs is noteworthy, e.g. North. miri, Cent. 
mirda, South, mirdig “dead”, cf. Cent. sinda, ziyd, 
South. sinig “alive”, P. zinda. 

There is no single early historical sound change 
which characterises Kurdish, but a combination of 
two later changes and one conservative feature 
serves to identify a dialect as Kurdish, viz. (i) -m-, 
-im-, -xm-> -v- (-w-), e.g. ndvjw “name”, P nam; 
éaujw “eye”, P dasm; tovjw “seed”, P tuxm; (ii) Ira- 
nian initial z- > k-, e.g. kar “donkey”, P xar; kant 
“spring, source”, P sani; hifin "to buy", P xaridan; 
(iii) Ir éy- > é- (other West. Ir. > s-), e.g. din “to 
go", P Sudan. Kurdish shares many phonetic develop- 
ments with non-Persian dialects, ¢.g. #:d, sdn- 
“know”: P ddn-; s:h, dsik “deer”; P dhii; 4:2, tin 
“woman”: P san; For day": P ris, but others with 
Persian, ¢.g., y- > J-, Jo, P Jaw “barley”; hw- > «w-, 
xwa, xo, P xwad, xud “self; -rd- > -I- (-4-), pdlew-, 
P palay- “to filter’. Taken in conjunction with a 
number of characteristic lexical items, these isoglos- 
ses show proto-Kurdish to have been a close, if not 
the closest, neighbour of Persian. There is no sound 
evidence to suggest a Median origin for Kurdish, 
though it has been suggested that the name Kur- 
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mAndj may combine Kurd with a form from Méada 
“Median”. 

Old morphological features preserved in North. 
Kurd. are a distinction of case (nominative and ob- 
lique) and gender (masculine and feminine) in nouns 
and pronouns and the “agential” construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs, e.g. az hdtim “I came”, 
but min xawnak dit “I saw a dream (lit., of me 
... seen)”. Both case and gender have been lost in 
South. Kurd, and in the literary forms of Central 
Kurdish. In these dialects the pronominal suffixes, 
absent from North, Kurd., have largely taken over 
the functions of the cases, cf. min hatim ‘'l came", 
xawék-im di “I saw a dream”. In some Central 
dialects, at least, the agential construction has 
developed in a remarkable way, with the verbal stem 
sometimes taking two personal endings, one rep- 
resenting a person only indirectly affected, ¢.g. xaw- 
im péwa diw-it “I have seen a dream about thee 
(-it, lit. “art")”, and even the agential suffix as well, 
da-m-i-n-2 “he (-i)" gave me (-m, lit, '‘am"’) to (-é) 
you (-n, lit. “are"). Note the 3rd person pronominal 
-i, plural -ydn, in contrast to Persian -§, All dialects 
have an indefinite suffix, North. -ak, Cent., South 
-ék, but only Central and Southern share (with 
Giranl) the definite suffix -akd, In all dialects the 


idafa (q.v., ii], appearing in various forms, plays a {| 


considerable réle both as relative pronoun and simple 
connective particle, e.g. North. xawnak-a xwaf, 
Cent. xawék-i xds ‘a pleasant dream", North. xawn-@ 
min dit, Cent. xawaka-y di-m “the dream which I 
saw". In the north-east, the i¢afa construction of 
both Northern and Central dialects has been con- 
taminated, especially in the plural, by a particle da, 
-d, -t, probably of Aramaic origin, e.g. Cent. (Mukri) 
pydw-i da pasa “the king’s men”, North. kuf-et rwa 
(= hufé di xwa) “this sons’. (This is not, however, a 
‘4-plural"” comparable with those of Eastern Iranian, 
Ossetic, Sogdian, etc.), Central and Southern Kurdish, 
unlike Northern dialects, have developed a secondary 
passive conjugation of the verb, formed from the 
active present stem,e.g. Austin, Rud- “to kill”, 
Cent, kudrdn, kudre-, South. kufyan, kufye- “be 
killed”. 

Bibliography: A comprehensive list of all 
studies and monographs on Kurdish to 1926 is 
given in Minorsky’s (otherwise outdated) article on 
“Kurdish Language”, in El’, ii, 1153 f. This is 
supplemented by a select bibliography in D. N. 
MacKenzie, Kurdish dialect studies I, London 1961, 
Fuller, but uncritical, lists of relevant publications 
appear in Z. S. Musaélyan, Bibliografiva po 
Kurdovedeniya, Moscow 1963, and S. van Rooy and 
K. Tamboer, ISK’s Kurdish bibliography, Amster- 
dam 1968 ff. The following are most readily 
available: (xt) History. D. N. MacKenzie, The 
origins of Kurdish, in TPhS (1961), 68-86. (2) 
Grammars, dialect studies. D. N. MacKenzie, 
Kurdish dialect studies. i; K. Kurdoev, Grammatika 
kurdskogo yasika (Kurmandii), Moscow-Leningrad 
1957; Dj. Bedir Khan and R. Lescot, Grammaire 
kurde (dialecte kurmandji), Paris 1970; ©. Kh. 
Bakaev, Govor Kurdov Turkmenti, Moscow 1962; 
idem, Yaztk Aserbaydianshikh Kurdov, Moscow 
1965. (3) Dictionaries. A. Jaba and F. Justi, 
Dictionnaire kurde-francais, St. Petersburg 1879; 
¢. Kh. Bakaev, Kurdsko-Russkiy slovar’, Moscow 
1957; T. Wahby and C, J. Edmonds, A Kurdish- 
English dictionary, Oxford 1966, 

(D. N. MacKenzie) 


vi, — Fo.Ktore AnD LiTERATURE 


A. Popular and folk literature. 


As among all peoples whose scholarly instruction 
is little developed, the oral literature of the Kurds is 
superabundant and very rich; Prof. O, Viléevsky 
was able to speak of the “hypertrophy” of their 
folklore. A mass of documents has also been collected 
and published by foreign orientalists: A. Jaba, 
Recueil et notices et récits kurdes, St. Petersburg 1860; 
E. Prym and A. Socin, Kurdische Sammlungen, St. 
Petersburg 1890; O. Mann, Kurdische u. Persische For- 
schungen. iv. Die Mundart der Mukri, Berlin, i, 1906, 
ii, 1909; H. Makas, KXurdische Texte (Mardin), 
Leningrad 1926; B. Nikitine, Kurdish stories from my 
collection, in BSOS, iv (926), 121-38; idem, Quelques 
fables kurdes d'animaux, in Folklore, x\, (1929), 
228-44; E. Lescot, Textes hurdes, i, Paris t940, 
ii, Beirut 1942; Th. Bois, L'déme des Kurdes a la 
lumiére de leur folklore, in Cahiers de l'Est, Beirut, 
Nos. 5 and 6 (1946); S. Wikander, Recueil de textes 
kurmandji, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1959; D. N. MacKen- 
zie, Kurdish dialect studies, London 1961-2. Kurds 
themselves, since the end of the First World War, 
have gone about collecting their treasures of folklore 
from the old folk or the decreasingly numerous 
professional storytellers and singers, Firstly, the 
Bedir Khan amirs from 1932 to 1946 in their reviews 
Hawar, Ronaht, and Roja nf; H. Cindi and E, Evdal, 
Folklora kurmanga, Erivan 1936; Cindi, Folklora 
kérmancié, Erivan 1957; and there is a comprehensive 
survey in I. M. Resul, Edeb-t folklor-i hurdt. Lékol- 
tnewe, Baghdad 1970 (cf. Th. Bois, Connaissance, 
117-25). 

This folkloric richness is found, firstly, in the 
proverbs, popular sayings, enigmas or riddles. The 
Kurd likes to embroider his conversation with 
thymed and rhythmic sentences which denote a real 
sense of observation. Proverbs also supply a racy 
summary of practical wisdom. Thousands of them 
have been published: E, Noel, The character of the 
Kurds as illustrated by their proverbs and popular 
sayings, in BSOS, iv (1921), 79-80; D. P. Margueritte 
and Emir K. Bedir Khan, Proverbes kurdes, Paris 
1938; Lescot, Proverbes et énigmes kurdes, in REI, iv 
(1937), 307-50, reprinted and added to in Textes kur- 
des, i, 189-237; Prampolini, Proverbi kurdi, Milan 
1963; MacKenzie, Some Kurdish proverbs, in Iran, 
JBIPS, viii (1970), 105-13; Ismail Heqt Saweys, 
Oise-t pésinan, Baghdad 1933; Marif Ciyawok, Hezar 
béj & pend, Baghdad 1930; Cegerxwin, Gotina pécina, 
Damascus 1957; M. Xal, Pend-i péstnan, Baghdad 
1957; Diamil Kenna, Amthal kurdiyya, Aleppo 1957; 
O. Celfi, Mesela & met'eloké cima'ta k’érda, Erivan 
1969-71, 2 vols.; O. Celff and C. Celff, Kurdshie 
posloviti i pogovorki, Moscow 1972; J. Nebez, Sprich- 
wérter und Redensarten aus Kurdistan, Munich 1970. 
There are numerous proverbs and sayings cited in 
Cind!, Folklor, 1957, 249-81, and in the grammars of 
Jardine and Beidar, as well as in the dictionary of 
Mardukh, ii, 1-86. 

The songs are infinite in number and variety: dance 
songs, dilok, songs of love, lawik, or war, ser or delal; 
songs which accompany the transhumance in the 
spring, seréle, or in the autumn, pahfzok; lullabies, 
lort; epithalamia, hevalé or serézavano; also songs of 
mourning, fn or gewil, punctuate the daily life of the 
Kurds from the cradle to the grave and throughout 
their days of hard labour. The reviews Hawar, Ronaht 
and Roja n@ have published hundreds of them, as 
have Cindi and Evdal, Folklor, 342-474; Cindi, 
Folklora kétrmancié, 189-248; see also Rondot, Trois 
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chansons kurdes, in Cahiers du Sud, No. 274 (1945), 
817-24; Nikitine, La poésie lyrique kurde, in Ethno- 
graphie, xiv (1945-50), 39°53; Mokri, Garani ya 
taranahé-yi kurdi, Tehran 1951; G. Chaliand, Poésie 
populaire des Turcs et des Kurdes, Paris 1961; Cindl, 
K’laméd cmae'ta K'ordaye Urikte, Erivan 1972. 
Furthermore, see the collections with musical nota- 
tion mentioned earlier. 

Stories and anecdotes (¢frok) abound and are full of 
imagination. The stories of marvels allow one to 
forget the worries of life; the anecdotes are replete 
with humour; the satirical stories do not hesitate to 
criticise the faults of individuals, rival tribes, religious 
leaders, in the spirit of the fables of the Middle Ages. 
Above all, the Kurds are fond of animal stories which 
always contain a spiritua] moral. M. Duiresne, in Un 
conte kurde de la région de S0’6rt, in JA (1910), 107-17; 
Nikitine and Soane, The tale of Suto and Tato, in 
BSOS, iii (1923), 69-106; Nikitine, Kurdish stories, in 
ibid, (1926), 121-38; Lescot, Textes, i, 2-185; Cindf and 
Evdal, Folklor, 1936, 579-651; Cindi, Folklor, 1957, 
161-88; M. Khaznadar, Aleman kurdi and other 
Kurdish short stories, Baghdad 1969; A. Brunel, 
Gulasar, contes et légendes du Kurdistan, Paris 1946; 
Joyce Blau, Trois textes de folklore kurde, in Etudes, 
Brussels, vii (1965), 29-50; J. Nebez, Kurdische Mdr- 
chen und Volkerzdhlungen, NUKSE, 1972. 

Alongside these minor genres, the numerous much 
longer legends constitute choice morsels of Kurdish 
folklore. They can be classified in different categories 
which, however, are often combined. Some legends 
basically concern the supernatural, such as Mamé 
Alan (Lescot, Textes, ii, 2-369) or Sévahacé or Hozbek; 
others are a purely idyllic form, such as Zelixa & 
Fatil, Layla & Mejntin, Siyabend & Xacé, Zambilfiros, 
“the basket-seller’’, Xursid @ Xawer, Sirin & Xosnew, 
Sirtn @ Ferhad, Faxir & Sitiye, Manica & Bijan; 
finally, the epics with an historical plot, such as 
Dimdim, Julindf, the adventures of Rustem with 
Zoraw, Cihangir or Zendeheng and more recently the 
exploits of Nadir and Topal, the Twelve Cavaliers of 
Meriwan, Abdul Rehman Baban or Ezdinsér Bedir- 
Xan. These accounts were the glory of the dengbéj or 
professional troubadours, whose class is on the point 
of disappearing. All these texts can be read in the col- 
lection of Mann, Socin, Cindi etc., and also Bois, 
Poétes et troubadours au pays des Soviets, in al- 
Machrig, liii (1959), 266-99; various authors, Kurdskie 
épiceshie pesni skast, texts and trs. Moscow 1962; 
V. Minorsky, The Gardn, in BSOS, xi (1943), 75-103; 
O. Di. Dialilov, Kurdskiy geroiteskiy épos ‘‘Zlato- 
rukiykhan,,, Moscow 1967; O. F. Qazi, Mehr-o-Vafa, 
Tabriz 1966; A. Ayyubian, Cirtke kurde, Tabriz 1961; 
idem, Cirike Xec & Siyamend, Tabriz 1956; Piremerd, 
Diwanzde siwaré Meriwan, Sulaymani 1935; Gew 
Mukriani, Zembilfiros, Hewlér 1967; Mokri, La légende 
de Bizan-G Manija, Paris 1966; idem, Le chasseur de 
Dien et le mythe du Roi-Aigle, Wiesbaden 1967; K. A. 
Bedir-Khan and A. de Falgairolle, Le Roi du Kurdi- 
stan. Roman épique kurde, Gap, n.d.; K. A. Bedir- 
Khan and Herbert Oertel, Der Adler von Kurdistan, 
Potsdam 1937; Cegerxwin, Serpéhatiya Resiwé Dart, 
Damascus 1956; J. Blau, Le kurde de ‘Amadiya et du 
Djabal Sindjar, thése de doctorat du 3° cycle, Paris 
1973. 

B. Written and learned literature. 

Alongside the mass of illiterate people, there has 
always been among the Kurds a highly cultivated 
intellectual élite. The fact was already mentioned by 
the Kurd Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233) in his Kamil (ix, 
7-8) and taken up many times in the Sharaf-ndma and 
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also by other witnesses, such as Hadjdji Khalifa (1658) 
(cf. Adnan Adivar, La science chez les Turcs ottomans, 
Paris 1930, 92, 106), or the traveller Ewliya Celebi 
in his travel account (1682), who was justly ecstatic 
when confronted with the so well-stocked library of 
Abdal Khan, the lord of Bitlis, cf. A. Sakisian, Abdal 
Khan, seigneur kurde de Bitlis au XVIT® siécle et ses 
trésors, in JA, ccxxix (1957), 253-76. Unfortunately, 
these men of letters preferred to write their scientific 
works either in Arabic, the language of the Kur4n, 
if the works were concerned to deal with law, theology 
or history, as did Ibn Khallikan (d. 6812/1282), author 
of biographical notices of famous men, or Abu 'I-Fidi 
(672-732/1273-1331), historian and geographer; or else 
in Persian, as did Sharif Khan Bidiist (g.v.] himself in 
his History of the Kurds or Sharaf-ndma (1005/1596-7), 
as also Idris Hakim of Bitlis (d. 926/1520), who wrote 
the first history of the Ottoman Empire, Hasht 
bihisht, “The eight paradises” (see srpzis!, tpris). 
The great poet in the Turkish language Fudili (d. 
963/1556) [g.v.] was a Kurd, as was the modern 
sociologist Diya? Gk Alp (cf. J. Deny, in RMM, Ixi 
{1925}, 3). Even today, many poets in the Arabic 
language—al-Zahawi (1863-1936), Abmad Shawki, 
the prince of poets (1868-1932), al-Rusafi (1875-1945), 
the sociologist Kasim Amin (1865-1908), the novelists 
al-‘Akkad (1889-1964), Muhammad Taymir (1892- 
1921) and his brother Mahmid (born in 1894)—are all 
of Kurdish origin. The following historians who write 
in Persian, such as Muhammad Mardikh Kurdistant, 
Rashid Yasimi and Ihsan Nari, or those who write in 
Turkish, such as M. N. Dersimli and A. Yamulki, are 
all Kurds. If the old writers knew and composed in all 
the great Islamic languages, Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish, rather than their mother tongue Kurdish, 
the young authors of today use the European Jan- 
guages, English, French, German and even Russian, 
especially in Armenia, where they further add Arme- 
nian. Indeed, the Kurds have been at all times 
polyglots as they have been polygraphs, the same 
authors exercising their talents as much in poetry as 
in history, in the physical and human sciences and 
in journalism. 

In 1860, A. Jaba, in his Recueil de notices et de 
récits kourdes, 3-11, gave a brief notice on eight 
poets, who used the Kurmanci dialect, and almost all 
originating from Hakari, Less than a century later, 
‘Ala’ al-Din Sidjadi published in Baghdad a History of 
Kurdish literature (1952), a large volume of 634 pages 
in which, after an introduction on Kurdistan and the 
Kurds (3-66), he recounted the stages and forms of 
Kurdish literature (69-146), then gave substantial 
notices on twenty-four poets (147-534), followed by 
a rather dry list of 212 other authors (535-58). Even 
so, he confines himself to the no longer living poets 
of ‘Irak and Iran, Since then, there have been two 
more recent works of Ma‘raf Xiznedar, Essay on the 
history of contemporary Kurdish literature [in Russian, 
1967, 232 pp.) and of ‘Izz al-Din Mustafa4 Rasidl, 
Realism in Kurdish literature (in Arabic, 1968, 236 
pp.], not to mention other studies which show the 
progress of Kurdology since Jaba’s time and felici- 
tously complete our information on this oriental 
literature still so little known in the West. 


1. Origins and the classical period. 


Jaba’s informant gave the 15th century as the 
period in which the first poets flourished: Ell Herirt 
(1425-95), $x Ehmed Nisanf, better-known under the 
name of Melayé Cizri (1407-81) and Mela Ehmed of 
Baté (1414-95), who were therefore contemporaries. 
Mir Mihemed of Miikis, surnamed Feqiyé Teyran, was 
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supposed to be even earlier than them (1307-75). All 
these dates are to be corrected and placed later. In 
fact, D. N, MacKenzie in his article Melé-é Jizrt and 
Fagt Tayran, in Yad-nama-yi Irani-yi Minorsky, 
Tehran 1969, showed pertinently, thanks to the 
method of the abdjad, that Melayé Cizri lived between 
1570 and 1640 and his disciple, Feqiyé Teyran, 
between 1590 and 1660. The most famous is Melayé 
Cizri, later than Hafiz (d. 791/1389 or 792/1390) and 
Djami (817-98/1414-92), whose Diwan of more than 
2,000 verses has remained very popular among the 
shaykhs and mollahs, much more than among the 
masses. It has always been read and commented on 
in the Kur’4n schools of Kurdistan, but its text is 
difficult. His ideas are those of Persian Sifism. His 
Diwan was published by M. Hartmann, Das kurdische 
Diwan des Schich Ahmed, Berlin 1904, in photocopy; 
by Mohammed Sefiq Anwasi Heseniye, Istanbul 
1340/1922; Qedri Cemfl Pasa, Diwana Melé, in Latin 
characters, in Hawar, Nos. 35-57 (1941-3), incomplete 
text; and above all, the fine edition of Shaykh Abmad 
b, al-Mella Muhammad al-Buhti al-Zivingl, al-‘Akd 
al-djawhari fi shark Diwan al-Shaykh al-Djizri, 2 vols., 
943 pp., Kamishl!, 1377/1958. Under the vocalised 
Kurdish text, at a lower level, are given, every two 
verses, an Arabic word-for-word translation, a more 
elegant total translation and finally a mystical com- 
mentary. Melayé Baté is especially known for his 
Mewlfid, published by von Le Coq, Kurdische Texte, 
Berlin 1903. Feqiyé Teyran, who composed an elegy 
on the death of his master Cizri, is the author of 
numerous works, in particular of the History of 
Shaykh San'an, published and translated into Russian 
by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1965, and in Persian by 
Q. F. Qazi, Tabriz 1967. 

The succeeding generation of poets cited by Jaba 
is dominated by Ehmedé Xani (1650-1706), who 
settled at Bayazid. He is the author of the famous 
Kurdish national! epic, Memozin. In this work, which 
has been frequently re-published, the poet adapted 
the popular epic Mamé Alan, publ. by R. Lescot, 
Beirut 1942, and by N. Zaza, Damascus 1957, which 
he recomposed according to classical literary rules, 
and also Islamising it more. This poem of 2,655 
couplets is the real breviary of Kurdish nationalism. 
If the text of the popular epic Mamé Alan has 
multiple variants which have been translated into 
German, French, Russian, Romanian, English, 
Armenian and Arabic, the classical poem Memoszin 
has also had numerous editions: Istanbul 1338/1920, 
Aleppo 1047, Hewlér (Erbil) 1954; translated inte 
Mukri by Hejar, Baghdad 1960; with Russian trans- 
lation by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1962; with Turkish 
translation by M. E. Bozarslan, Istanbul 1968. Many 
authors often confuse these two epics. Apart from 
numerous pieces of verse written in Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian, Ehmedé Xani is also the author of a 
rhymed Arabo-Kurdish vocabulary Nadbuhar ‘First 
fruits’ edited by Yisuf Diya? al-Din, al-Hadiyya 
al-Hamidiyya fi ‘l-lugha al-Kurdiyya, Istanbul 
1310/1892, 279-97. and also in facsimile by von Le 
Coq, Kurdische Texte, i, 1-47. His disciple and suc- 
cessor in his school of Bayazid, Ismailé Bayazidi 
(1654-1709), also left behind many Kurdish poems 
and a Kurmanci-Arabic-Persian glossary, Gulzar 
“The rose garden". 

In the 18th century, mention should be made of 
Serif Xan (1682-1748), of Culamerg, of the family of 
the amirs of Hak4ri, author of numerous verses in 
Kurmanci and Persian, and Mirad Xan of Bayazid 
(1736-78), author of numerous lyrical poems. 

In the same period, but at the court of the walis 


of Ardalan or the sultans of Hewraman, appeared a 
whole pleiade of poets whose lyrical or religious works 
are in the Garant dialect. One may cite Ehmedé Texti 
(ea. 1640) and $éx Mistefa Besarani (1641-1702), 
whom Minorsky believes to be more recent (d. 1760), 
In this case, he would be contemporary with a whole 
group of poets, with Xanay QubAdif (1700-59), author 
of a Salawdt-ndma, and with Mahzini (ca, 1783). 

It is impossible to cite all the poets who lived in 
the 19th century and whose works have been printed 
between the two World Wars. Their names and the 
list of their works will be found cited in the literature 
of Xiznedar (218-20) and Resdl (228-32). On the 
poets in Girani, cf. Minorsky's article, The Garan. 
Some have been studied at greater length by Sidjadi 
in his History of Kurdish literature, e.g. (247-76), 
Mewlewi (1806-82), It will be noted that the dates 
advanced by the different authors do not always 
coincide, and the taste of the Kurdish poets for 
choosing a takhallus or pseudonym will also be 
remarked. 

Among the poets of the roth century whose forma- 
tion was purely religious, one may mention above all 
Nali (1797-1855), who travelled extensively, wrote 
verses in Kurdish, Persian and Arabic, and whose 
Kurdish Diwan was published in Baghdad in 1931 and 
in Erbil in 1962; Salim (1800-66), and Kurdi (1803-49) 
(ed. Hewilér 1961), whose lyricism blossoms into 
patriotism; the Nakshbandl Mehwi (1830-1909) ex- 
plains Sifi theories (ed. SulaymAnt 1922), likewise, 
too, Mirza Rehim Wefa’l (1836-92) ed. Hewlér, 1951- 
61, 2 vols.). The greatest poets of the end of the 
century are Haci Qadir Koyi (1815-92), whose 
patriotic poems still arouse enthusiasm in many 
young people (ed. Hewler 1953, Baghdad 1960); $éx 
Riza Talebani (1842-1910), agnostic and satirist, very 
popular still today and who composed verses in 
Kurdish, Persian and Turkish (ed. Baghddd 1935, 
1946; cf. C. J. Edmonds, A Kurdish lampoonist: 
Shaikh Riza Talebani, in JRCAS, xxii [Jan. 1935]); 
Salih Heriq (1851-1907), writing in traditional forms 
and on Siifi themes (ed. Baghdad 1938); Edeb, 
Evdelah Beg Misbah al-Diwan (1862-1917, Diwan ed, 
H. H. Mukriani, Rawandiz 1936, ed. Géw Mukriani, 
Hewlér 1960, and unpublished poems ed. M. Xiznedar, 
Baghdad 1970), a delicate and romantic poet. 

Let us also mention some women who have played 
a role in literature: Mah Seref Xanim of Ardelan 
(1800-47), Sira Xanim of Diyarbakir (1814-65) and 
Mihbreban of Berwari (1858-1905). 


2. The modern age. 


The end of the First World War gave Kurdish 
literature an impetus which still continues, thanks to 
the numerous newspapers and journals which have 
allowed young talents to publish their poems and 
express their national and social ideas (see section 3. 
below), 

It is extremely difficult to make a choice among 
the poets of this revival which extends from 1920 to 
our own days. 

In the intellectual radiance of Sulaymini, the real 
capital in “Irak of Kurdistan, let us cite before all 
Piremérd “The old man" (1863-1950), pseudonym of 
Hac! Tewfiq, an original spirit, indefatigable traveller, 
journalist, who devoted the last years of his life to 
making known to the young Kurds, who adored him, 
the beauties of their Jand, their language, their history 
and their literature. The tortured Bakes, Faiq Ab- 
dallah (1905-48), did not cease to encourage the youth 
and to exhort them to work and study and to exalt in 
them love of their homeland and of goodness. Ziwer, 
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Abdallah Mihemed (1875-1948), is full of lyricism and 
sensibility in singing of nature and the national soil. 

Gora, Abdallah Suleyman (1904-63), one of the 
greatest contemporary Kurdish poets, has abandoned 
stereotyped forms and classical metre, for he is the 
partisan and practitioner of free verse, as he has been 
of liberty of ideas and of life; a poet with advanced 
ideas, who is not lacking in lyricism to criticise social 
abuses. Qani’, Mihemed Séx Abdul Kerim (born in 
1900), published from 1951 to 1955 numerous small 
books which each evoke an aspect of the Kurdistan 
which he celebrates with love. Let us further mention 
among the Kurdish poets of ‘Irak, Ehmed Muxtar Caf 
(1897-1935; ed, Sulaym4nl, 1960); Hamdi (1878-1936, 
ed. Baghdad, 1958) and the younger Abdul Wahid 
Narf (1903-44), Dildar (1918-48, Diwan, ed. Hewlér 
1962) and Dilzar, born in 1920, who edited in 1957 the 
Quatrains of Babi Tahir, the 5th/r1th century writer, 
whom some Kurds claim as their own. 

In Iran, at the time of the Republic of Mahabid, 
two young patriotic poets came to the front: M. 
Hémin and especially ‘Abd al-Rahman Hejar (born 
in 1920), who was the official poet and who published 
thousands of verses to exalt love of the homeland and 
liberty, such as Alekok (Tabriz 1945); in 1938, he 
published a collection of verse narratives and the 
comedy of the Dog and the Moon, Beftf seremer @ 
lasayt sag & mangesew; he presented a summary of 
his autobiography (142-85) and several poems (185- 
222), in the Kurdskiy dialekt Mukri of K. R. Ayyubi 
and I, A. Smirnova, Leningrad 1968, and published 
a translation of the Quatrains of Khayyim (Beirut 
1968). 

In Kurmanci, one may note Kamiran A. Bedir Xan, 
writer of romantic free verse, and above all Cegerxwin, 
Séxmus Hesen (born in 1903), author of two collec- 
tions; Diwandé Cegerxwin (Damascus 1945) and Sewra 
atadi “The revolt of liberty’ (Damascus 1954); an 
extremely vibrant and patriotic poet, preaching the 
instruction of youth and the union of all the Kurds, 
and going beyond pure nationalist élan to hope for 
radical social reforms; his many verses, varied in 
their workmanship, often preserve a classical form, 
but also he knows how to use more modern techniques. 
His rhymes are very rich. He is well-known and loved 
by the Kurds of Syria and Turkey (cf. Ordixané Celli, 
Poésia Cegerxwin bajarvanié, [‘'Civic poetry of 
Cegerxwin")], Erivan 1966). 

But the great novelty is the vitality of Kurdish 
letters in Soviet Armenia, including Kurmanci. Those 
who were the pioneers in this field were mostly from 
the old Yazidis, illiterate by definition, immigrants 
from Turkey, who were to profit from their new social 
situation. Without the least Islamic culture and with- 
out any contact with the educated élite of the rest of 
the Kurdish world, their works are often ideologically 
oriented, but of a much more natural workmanship. 
They ignore classical prosody and their versification 
gains from simplicity. Lyricism is far from absent. 
They sing of love of the family and the beauties of 
nature, such as Casimé Celi] (born in 1908) and 
especially Mikailé Resid (born in 1925), who is rich 
in sensibility. Some of their strongly committed 
poems have social inspirations. Woman must be 
liberated, says Etaré Sero (born in 1906) in numerous 
quatrains. Usivé Beko (born in 1909) criticises feudal 
exploitation; Qagaxé Murad (born in 1914), Weziré 
Nadiri (1911-47) and Eminé Evdal (1906-64) are 
pleased to recall the heroic times of the war of libera- 
tion. Let us further cite Haciyé Cindi (born in 1908) 
and Sement Siyabend (born in 1908), hero of the 
Soviet Union, who clothed in a new form the fine 





popular lyric epic Siyabend @ Xecé, 1959. The teacher 
Karléné Cacani, a younger man, has published in 
particular animal fables which are not lacking in 
freshness. The paper Riya faze of Erivan and various 
anthologies, not to mention numerous small booklets, 
make known these Kurdish poets of Soviet Armenia, 
all nourished by their rich folklore. 

In fact, it is only since toz0 that prose has made 
its appearance in Kurdish letters. In order to enlarge 
the intellectual horizon and to enrich the vocabulary 
by allowing its progress and modernisation, the 
Kurdish men of letters have translated, at least in the 
shape of fragments, the works of foreign authors. In 
Syria and Lebanon they have translated from French; 
in ‘Irak, from English and Arabic; in Iran, from 
Persian; in Soviet Armenia, from Russian and 
especially from Armenian. There have also been 
placed at the disposal of the potential Kurdish 
reader out of the plays of Shakespeare, The tempest, 
by Jamal Nebez (Baghdad 1957); of the stories of 
Voltaire, Zadig, by Mohammad Eli Kurdi (Baghdad 
1954); of the pages of Victor Hugo, Gavroche and 
Daudet, Les éoiles, translated by Zaza, or of Anatole 
France. J. Nebez has also translated The cloak of 
Gogol (Baghdad 1958). But it is especially the Soviet 
Kurds who are the translators of Russian authors, 
Pushkin, Gorki, Tolstoy or Lermontov, not forgetting 
Lenin and Stalin, or Armenians, Abovian,Toumanian, 
Isahakian, etc. The principal names of the translators 
to be encountered are: C. Celil, H. Cindi, E. Evdal, 
Q. Murad, N. Esed and T, Murad. Some even write 
several of their works directly in Armenian, such as 
C. Celil, E. Evdal, Nadoyé Xido Mehmiidov and many 
others. 

In ‘Irak, many articles of scientific popularisation 
have been translated, e.g. Dr. Hasim Dixirmaci, and 
Naci Ebas have specialised in the translation of 
accounts of early British travellers in Kurdistan. 

In the purely literary domain, the novel is the 
genre which seemed the best adapted to the mentality 
and art of the Kurds. In the review Hawar, one may 
read the stories of Nuredin Zaza (born in 1919), and 
the fables in prose of Mistefa Ehmed Botf. In these 
stories, Qadri Can (born in 1918) is concerned with 
religious fatalism and the feudal ascendancy. But one 
should note very especially Osman Sebri (born in 
1909) who, whilst a poet when in the mood, is 
particularly a born storyteller, with a lively, simple 
and direct style. 

In,‘Irak, where the intelligentsia is more numerous, 
history is a privileged field, with the fecund Husayn 
Huzni Mukriani (1886-1947) as the author of varied 
studies: The history of the Kurdish emirates, 1929-31, 
Famous Kurds, 1931, The Soran emirs, 1935, The 
Kurds and Nadir Shah, 1934, The Zend Kurds, 1934, 
Mukriani Kurdistan or Atropatene, 1938, etc. General 
Mihemed Emin Zeki (1880-1948), published a Sum- 
mary of the history of the Kurds and Kurdistan, 1931, 
a History of the Kurdish states and emirates in the 
Islamic period, 1948, a History of Sulaimani and its 
district, 1939, and two volumes of Kurdish celebrities 
and Kurdistan, 1945-7. All these works have been 
translated into Arabic, Refiq Hilmi (d. 1961), began 
the publication of his Memoirs, in fascicules of a 
hundred pages, beginning in 1956 and entitled them 
A recollection, Southern Kurdistan, the revolutions of 
Shaykh Mahmud (a work still uncompleted), Tewfiq 
Wehbi, pioneer of Kurdish grammar, 1929, 1956, is 
also a historian who has studied the Yazidis, 1962, 
and the origins of the Kurds and their language, 1965. 

Literary criticism began with Ydnis Reif and 
Dildar, Kamuran and especially Marif Xiznedar, who 
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in review articles and prefaces of anthologies pres- 
ented many ancient and modern poets. Xiznedar, 
apart from his History of Kurdish literature, also 
composed Kes @ gafiyet le s'irt hurdt da (“Rhyme 
and rhythm in Kurdish poetry”, Baghdad 1962). 
Cemil Bendi Rojbeyani, Arabic translator of the 
Sharaj-ndma in 1957, is especially interested in the 
poets and writers of the Zengene, Kelhir and neigh- 
bouring tribes. ‘Ala? al-Din Sidjadi published not 
only his History of Kurdish literature (in 1952), 
Researchs on Kurdish literature (1968) and also the 
Value of knowledge (1970), but also five volumes of 
Necklace of pearls (1957-72), a collection of literary 
narratives, stories and anecdotes, in which philosophy, 
beliefs and history are mixed, and his Journey in 
Kurdistan (1958). Let us finally cite ‘Izz al-Din Rasil 
ag 1935), for his works on literature and folklore 
(1968). 

In ‘Irak also, numerous authors, writers, journalists 
and militants, have published, in verse and prose, 
collections and articles in which they have pleaded 
the most urgent social causes of the disinherited, 
such as Sekir Fetah in The companion of the children 
(1948), The K urdish woman (1958), The new life (1960) ; 
Ibrahim Ehmed (born in 1912), in Misery (1959) and 
many articles in newspapers; Miherem Mihemed Emin 
{born in 1921), in Uncle Omar (1954), The tranquil 
lake (1957) and The path of liberty (1954). 

In Soviet Armenia, one also finds young literary 
critics who give in Riya faze their often severe appre- 
ciations of poetic works which appear. Among them 
are Mikailé Resid, and especially Emériké Serdar, 
and Ordixané Celi] is an excellent critic. His books 
on Cegerxwin, Dimdim, on proverbs and his articles 
on folklore are the proof of that, and he has also 
published Poems (1954) and Telf Hamza, a kind of epic 
(1963). But the prose writers there are less numerous 
than the poets. They do not enter into the domain of 
the dream, nor even into history properly speaking, 
but most of their writings set forth the wretched life 
that they led in the past in the time of the Turks and 
the revival of their present social situation, At their 
head is their veteran Ereb Semo (born in 1898), who 
is also the most fecund. His latest compilation, 
Berevok (Erivan 1969), takes up the text of Berbang 
“Dawn” (1958), a rehash, revised and corrected, of 
Sivané kurd “The Kurdish shepherd” (1935), retrans- 
lated and republished in Beirut (1946), in which 
he narrated with much freshness and simplicity 
the life of his childhood as a small herdsman, the 
picturesque events of the life of the tribes and 
the implantation of communism among them; 
there are also his Jina bexiewar ‘The happy life” 
(r959) and the unpublished Hopo, which is its 
complement, in which is described the existence 
of the Kurds under the Soviet régime. Semo has also 
published Dimdim (1966), which is the romanticised 
history of this famous epic. He is furthermore the 
author of numerous articles inmany Russian language 
newspapers on all the social and historical subjects 
which interest the Kurds, Eli Evdal-Rehman pub- 
lished in this same vein of social preoccupations, 
Xaté Xanim “Lady Xaté” (1959) andGundé Merxasan 
“The village of heroes” (1968), and Rehim Gazi, 
Hisyarban “Awakening” (1960), which speaks of the 
resistance of the Kurds of Iran against their Turkish 
or Iranian oppressors. 

Thus one sees the true novel, as it is understood 
in the West, does not yet really exist in Kurdish 
literature. It is rather the new genres which Kurdish 
writers prefer, even in ‘Irik. The same remark may 
be made with reference to the theatre. In Armenia, 


from the beginnings, there were attempts with W, 
Nadiri, Reva jiné, ‘The abduction" (1935) and A. 
Mirazi, Zemané guyt ‘Time past” (1945), and recently 
Ismafie Duko, Zewaca bé dil “Marriage without love” 
(z964). In all these cases, the theme is the struggle 
against the customs of the past age. Similarly in Irak 
with Burkan, Ki¢ &@ gutebxane ‘The girl and the 
school” (1956), and Jiri, Afret @ niwiste “The woman 
and the talisman" (1956), plays performed in the 
schools. There are also critical themes in the comic 
scenes of Emin Mirza Kerim. In 1953-4, Goran 
published in his newspaper Jin several verse plays, 
including The poor man's dream, The voice of death, 
etc., which aim at waging a vendetta against the 
faults of the present society, But the Four martyrs 
(1959) is a patriotic play of Xalid Delair. Cemal Abdul 
Qadir Baban published Néréz (1960), a play in five 
acts in verse, and Zaki Ehmed Henati, The fate of 
the oppressor Dahak (1960). Let us mention especially, 
because it was published in Istanbul (1965), Birfna 
res ‘The black wound” of Musa Anter (born in 1920), 
in which the author calls attention to the misery and 
ignorance of the Kurdish peasant in Turkey. On 
Kurdish theatre, cf. Azad Kardo, The Kurdish stage, 
in The Kurdish Journal, ii/3-4 (1965), 13-5- 
Bibliography: ‘Ala? al-Din Sidjadi, Mijo-i 
edeb-i Kurdi, Baghdad 1371/1952; Maruf Xiznedar, 
Oterk istorii sobremennoy kurdskoy literaturi, 
Moscow 1967; ‘Izz al-Din Rasil, al-Wabi‘iyya fi 
"l-adab al-Kurdi, Sidon-Beirut 1967; Celadet Bedir 
Xan, Klasikén me an sahir « edthén mé en kevin 
("Our classics and our ancient poets and men of 
letters”), in Hawar, 33 (October 1942), 522-30; 
Th. Bois, Coup d'oeil sur la littérature hurde, in 
Mashrig, xlix (1955), 201-39; idem, Les Kurdes: 
histoire, sociologie, littérature, folklore, in ibid., Viti 
(t959), 1or-27, 266-99; idem, Bulletin raisonné 
d'dudes hurdes, in ibid., \viii (1964), $27-70; Emin 
Feyzt, Encumen Ediban-i Kurd, collection of Kur- 
dish literary works, Istanbul rg20; El! Kemal 
Baptr, Guldeste-i si'ra-i haw'esrim (“A bouquet of 
my contemporary poets"), Sulayman!, 1939; Abdal 
Kerim Hekezi, Komela si’ ir-u sa’iran-i kurdi (‘*Col- 
lection of poems of Kurdish poets"’), Baghdad 1938; 
Refiq Hilmi, $i'ir @ edebiyat-i kurdf (“Kurdish 
poetry and belles-lettres"), Baghdad, i, 1941, ii, 
1956; Kerim Sareza, Koye @ Sa’irant (‘Poets of 
Koy”), Baghdad 1961; ‘Abd al-Salam Hilmi and 
‘Abd al-Madjid Lutfi, Nazardt fi 'l-adab al-kurdi, 
Baghdad 1945; Maruf Xiznedar, A ghdni Kurdistan 
(“Songs of Kurdistan”), Baghdad 1956; Cesimé 
Celil, E'frandné nvtsk'aré hirmanca sovetié (Works 
of Soviet Kurdish writers”), Erivan 1948; N#- 
visark'are kérmanca sovetié, Erivan 1954; idem, 
Nutsark’aréd k'irdayé sovetié, Frivan 1957; 
Murad and C, Celil, Efrandinéd nvisk'aréd k’Ordéd 
Ermenistanéye sovetié (“Works of Kurdish writers 
of Soviet Armenia’), Erivan 1961. 


C. The Kurdish press. 


The influence of the press is basic in the national 
and cultural life of a people. With regard to this, the 
development and transformations of the Kurdish 
press are characteristic of the political evolution of 
the Kurds. Of the 119 recorded newspapers and 
reviews, whose periodicity is all relative, some have 
only had ephemeral life. The publishing centres have 
been moved from Istanbul to the different towns of 
‘Irak, Baghdad, Sulaym4ni, Hewlér and Kirkdk; of 
Iran, Tehran, Mahaébad and Tabriz; or even to 
Damascus and Beirut. Often these newspapers are 
bilingual. Most of the journals consist of a precious 
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and inexhaustible mine of information on language, 
folklore and the customs of the Kurdish land, and 
also on its history and geography. Furthermore to 
be found in them are numerous texts of poets, ancient 
or modern, as well as fine ideas of literary criticism. 
Young talents are also exercised there, 

The first Kurdish newspaper, Kurdistan, was 
founded in Cairo in 1898 by Midhet Pasa Bedir Xan 
and his brother ‘Abd al-Rabman and moved from 
Cairo to Geneva and Folkestone (31 nos.); republished 
in Baghdad, 197?, by Kamal Fu?ad. In Istanbul, 
there was the monthly Roja kurd “Kurdish day”, 
which became “The Kurdish sun", in ror2 (3 nos.). 
In rq16, Sureya Bedir Xan published in Turkish the 
weekly Jin “Life” which proclaimed “Kurdistan for 
the Kurds’. He also published there in 1917-18 the 
weekly Kurdistan (37 nos.). 

Between the two wars (1920-45), the Kurdish 
press really began to flourish and develope. There 
appeared in Sulayman! in 1920-2, Péskewtin ‘Pro- 
gress” (r£8 nos,); in 1922-3, Roj-i Kurdistan The 
Sun of Kurdistan" (15 nos,), re-published in Baghdad 
in 1973 by DjamAl Khaznadar; the weeklies Bangé 
Kurdistan “The call of Kurdistin’ 1922 (14 nos.) in 
1923, Bangé hagq “The call of truth”, the official 
newspaper of $éx Mehmid (3 nos.) and Umfidt 
istiqlal “Hope of independence”, edited by Refiq 
Hilmf (25 nos.). In 1925-6, Diyart Kurdistan “The 
gift of Kurdistan" of Salih Zeki Sahibqran, in 
Kurdish, Arabic and Turkish, had 16 nos. In 1924-6, 
the weekly Jiyanewe “The resurrection” an official 
newspaper (56 nos.) which took the name Jiyan 
“Life” 1926-38 (§56 nos.), and that of Jfn, 1939-63, 
under the direction of Piremerd until his death (19§0), 
exceeded a thousand nos. In 1938 there appeared the 
scientific review Zanistf Science’ of Salih Quftan, 
who published in it historical and literary articles, 
but which only had a few issues, while the weekly 
Ziban “Language” 1937-9, published by the muni- 
cipality, had 70 nos. In Raw4ndiz, Huseyn Huzni 
Mukriani published 1926-32 Zari kurmancf “The 
Kurdish language” which had 30 nos. Baghdad was 
to become an important Kurdish cultural centre 
through the publication of the very numerous 
monthlies, Gelawéj “Sirius”, 1939-49, directed by 
Ibrahim Ehmed and Dengé Géti-e Taza “The voice of 
the New World” edited by the British Embassy and 
edited by Tewliq Wehbi. Outside ‘Irak, itis important 
to mention the major reviews, in Latin characters, 
Hawar “The alarm cry", 1932-5 and 1941-3, 57 nos., 
and its illustrated supplement, Ronahf ‘The lamp" 
1941-5, 28 nos., both published in Damascus by Emir 
Celadet Bedir Xan, and the weekly Roja n@ “The 
new day” 1943-6, 73 nos. and its supplement Stér 
“The star which only had 3 issues, published by 
Emir Kamiran Bedir Xan in Beirut. These journals 
provide an enormous mass of folkloric documents. 
Let us mention, in Erivan, the bi-weekly newspaper 
Riya tase “The new view", the organ of the Kurdish 
section of the Communist Party of Armenia, which 
appeared, in Latin characters from 1930 to 1938 
(6r2 nos.), then in Cyrillic characters from 1955. It 
has now exceeded its 2,500th number. It is along 
with Jin of Sulaym4ni the best example of longevity 
of the Kurdish press. 

The equivocal political situation in Iran between 
the years rg4r and 1946, especially after the procla- 
mation of the independent Kurdish Republic (1945-6), 
brought about the blossoming of a whole Kurdish 
press in Mahabad: Kurdistan, 1945-6, the official 
newspaper (113 nos.) and a literary review of the 
same name (16 nos.) Hawaré nfstiman, Awar, Gir 0 





gali mindalant kurd, Helale ‘The red poppy" only 
survived a spring. For his part, in Lahidjan, $éx Latif, 
son of $éx Mehmfid, published the journal Nistiman 
“Homeland” which had 3 issues. 

After the War and until the proclamation of the 
Republic in ‘Irak (14 July 1958), the journals nor- 
mally appeared in both Kurdish and Arabic, In 
1948-9, in Baghdad, Eladin Sécadi published Nizar 
“The rock” (22 nos.), and in 19$7-63, Hafiz Mistefa 
Qazi published there Héwa “Hope” (36 nos.). In 
Erbil, from 1954 to 1960, Gew Mukriani published 
the bi-monthly Hetaw “The sun”, which had 188 nos. 
Under the Republic, in Kirkak, 1959-62, Ray gel 
“Popular opinion” (34 nos,); 1959-61, Azadf “Liber- 
ty", organ of the “Iraki C.P. (56 nos.). In Sulaym4nl, 
the Teachers’ Union published the monthly Bilésé 
“The flame", 1959-60, with to nos. In 1960, appeared 
Roj-i nuwe “The new sun” with 18 nos. and the 
communist political and literary daily, Birwa 
“Belief”, from July 1960 to January 1963 brought out 
95 nos., while Baghdad, the bilingual daily Xebat 
“Effort”, organ of the D.P.K. brought out 462 nos. in 
1959-61. The Ministry of Agriculture published from 
1959 to 1956, in Arabic and Kurdish, Gareser kirdin€ 
kest @ kal (2t nos.), and the Ministry of Orientation. 
Tragé nuwe (24 nos.). In the course of the year 1960, 
the lawyer Omer Celal Huwaizi published 69 nos. of 
the democratic political daily Dengé hurd. One cannot 
pass over in silence Kurdistan, a weekly, published 
in Tehran under the auspices of the Iranian 
Government from May 1959 to May 1963 with 
205 nos., political, scientific, literary and social; 
this very interesting weekly was only circulated 
abroad. 

The internecine Kurdi-‘Iraki war from 9 September 
1961 to 13 March 1970, diminished the activity of the 
Kurdish press. Nevertheless, in Erbil the municipality 
published (1962-3) its newspaper Hewlér, with 76 
nos, In Baghdad there appeared in 1964 the first 
Kurdish issue of the seasonal journal Tutin, published 
by the tobacco administration, and, in 1967, Biyarett 
“Fraternity”, a political newspaper of Salih Yasufi. 
It is this period which saw the appearance in Turkey, 
in Turkish and in Kurdish, several ephemeral 
reviews: Dicle @ Firat (1962-3) in Istanbul with 8 nos.; 
Deng, in 1963 and in 1966 Dengé taze ‘The new voice” 
which only had 4 nos. before it was immediately 
stopped and the directors prosecuted, 

The end of hostilities in Kurdistan saw the birth, 
from 1970 to 1973, of 29 periodicals, of which 2 were 
in Kirkik, 6 in Hewlér, only 4 in Sulaym4nl, but 16 
in Baghdad, which seems to indicate that the ‘Lraki 
capital has now become the intellectual and cultural 
centre of the Kurds in ‘Irak. In SulaymAnt, there is 
Birayett (1971-2, 18 nos.); Deng-i mamosta (7 nos.); 
Jin, since 1971, presented as the continuation of the 
newspaper founded by Piremerd; and since 1972, the 
monthly Estére “The star’, intended for children. 
In Baghdad, there is Birayett, supplement of the daily 
Ta’akhi (1970-1, 18 nos.), Since 1970, the Philatelist 
Club has published Géti-i pa! “The world of stamps”, 
in Arabic, Kurdish and English. The General con- 
federation of trade unions has as its official organ 
Hisyar-i kirékaran “The awakening of the workers” 
which, since its no, 189 of December 1972, has a 
Kurdish section. One should mention as an annual 
publication The Journal of the Kurdish Academy, i]t 
(1973), a great volume of 800 pages whose editor-in- 
chief is Ihsan Shirzid, Minister of Municipalities, 
and of which one section is in Arabic. In Iran, one 
should note the name Réga-i yekitf “The path of 
unity”, a monthly publication of the Iranian Govern- 
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ment, whose no. 1 came out in April 1971 and which 
continues to appear regularly (in 1978). 

The different Kurdish groups abroad publish 
ephemeral bulletins, at times simply typed. In 1949, 
there appeared in French Dengé Kurdistan “la Voix 
du Kurdistan", organ of the D.P.K. in Europe. 
Since 1958, the Association of Kurdish Students in 
Europe has published in English each year Kurdistan, 
in Kurdish and in Latin characters, some annual 
issues of Hiviya welét “Hope of the homeland” in 
1963-5, and similarly Ciya “The mountain” in 1965-7. 
The Commission for the Advancement of Kurdistan 
(CAK) of the United Kingdom published in English a 
single issue of Kurdica. In English also there exists 
one of the best publications of this genre, The Kurdish 
Journal, from December 1963 to September 1960, 
published by the Association of the Kurdish Students 
in U.S.A. Finally, in Kurdish and Turkish, Ronaht, 
“The lamp", organ of the Kurds of Turkey in Europe, 
since August 1971; this is now (1978) at its 8th issue. 

Bibliography: The bibliographies of Edmonds 
and MacKenzie; R. Lescot, La presse kurde, in 

Roja nf, no. 1 (May 1943); Bishop M. L. Ryan, 

Bibliography of the Kurdish press, in JRCAS (1944), 

33-14; Secadi, Mejo-i..., 551-7; Nerevan, Notes 

sur la presse kurde a'Irak, Publication d'un hebdo- 

madaire kurde en Iran, in Orient, no, ro (1959/2), 

139-48; I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien..., 

394-5; and especially, Jamal Khaznadar, Kurdish 

journalism guide, in Kurdish, Arabic and English, 

Ministry of Culture, Baghdid 1973, published on 

the occasion of an exhibition of the Kurdish press 

for the 75th anniversary of the first Kurdish news- 
paper, (Tu. Bors) 

AL-KURDI, Muxammap Amin (d. 1332/1914), one 
of the leading figures in the recent history of 
the Nakshbandi order, and author of several 
influential works. 

Born in Irbil, he made early acquaintance with 
Sifism, for his father, Fath Allah-zdda, was a KAdiri 
shaykh. His own initiation was at the hands of a 
Nakshbandi shaykh of the city, Shaykh ‘Umar, who 
was separated by only one link in the initiational 
chain from the great renewer of the Nakshbandiya 
in the western Islamic lands, MawlinA Khalid 
Baghdadi (d. 1242/1826). After several years spent in 
the company of Shaykh ‘Umar, Muhammad Amin 
received a licence himself to initiate disciples into the 
Nakshbandi path, and he left his homeland, never to 
return, He retained, however, a certain mode of 
reverential awareness of Shaykh ‘Umar’s spiritual 
presence through the distinctive Nakshbandi tech- 
nique known as rabifa, He spent many years in Mecca 
and Medina, enjoying numerous mystica! and vision- 
ary experiences; he compared his state while in Mecca 
to that of Ibn ‘Arabi when he began the composition 
of al-Fulthdt al-Makkiyya. Inspired by a desire to 
visit the tombs of the AAl al-Bayt in Cairo, he left the 
Hidjaz for Egypt, which was to be his residence for 
the rest of his life, with the exception of a return visit 
to the Holy Cities in 1323/1905. He lived first in the 
rawdk of the Kurdish students at the Azhar, later 
moving to the village of Ambaba outside of Cairo, 
and finally to Bolak. Initially he concealed his 
Nakshbandi affiliations and S$ifl interests, con- 
centrating on the study of hadith, tafsir and fikh at 
the Azhar. Later he began to proclaim the path, and 
to accept each year a small number of disciples. Upon 
an indication from Shaykh ‘Umar contained in a 
dream, he then decided to accept all who came to him, 
and indeed vigorously to propagate the Nakshbandi 
order throughout Egypt, travelling widely to numer- 


ous towns and villages. He encountered opposition 
from the followers of other orders and from ad- 
herents of the Salafl movement, but soon came to 
gather a large following. In his instruction, he placed 
emphasis on two particular elements of Nakshband{i 
practice; silent dkékr and the recitation of a litany 
known as the khatm-i khwddjagdn, He died in Balak 
in 1332/t9t4 and was buried in the Kardfa cemetery 
of Cairo. 


He left behind him numerous khalifas, the most 
prominent of whom was Shaykh Muhammad Yusiif 
al-Sakka; many contemporary Nakshbandis of Egypt 
are descended from him, The best known of his 
numerous writings is Tanwir al-kulib fi muSdmalat 
Sallam al-ghuyiib, a compendium of religious know- 
ledge of which the third part is devoted to Sdfism. 
The eighth edition of this book was printed in Cairo 
in 1368/1949. He also wrote a biographical dictionary 
of Nakshbandi saints (al-Mawdahib al-sarmadiyya fi 
manakib al-Nakshbandiyya, published in Cairo in 
1329/1911, as well as manuals of Shafi? and Maliki 
Sikh. 

Bibliography: A comprehensive account of 
Muhammad Amin's life is given in a 55-page 
preface by Shaykh Salama ‘Azzami to Tanwir al- 
kulab (8th ed., Cairo 1368/1949). Some mention is 
made of him by A. J. Arberry in his Sufism, 
London 1950, 129-32, where Mubammad Amin‘s 
description of Nakshbandi practices of dhikr is 
summarised. The same passage from Tanwir al- 
&ulib is also to be found in French translation as an 
appendix to Jean Gouillard's version of La petite 
philocalie. (Hamp ALcAR) 
AL-KURDJ, Gurpj, GurpyistAx, the names in 

Islamic sources for the province of Georgia in 
western Caucasia. Georgia comprises four distinct 
regions: Mingrelia and Imereti in the north-west; 
Samtaskhe in the south-west (adjoining the Black Sea 
coastal region of Lazistan [see Laz], inhabited by 
a people closely related to the Georgians); Kartli 
in the north, with the capital Tiflis [g.v.], Georgian 
Tbilisi; and Kakheti in the east. Topographically, 
much of Georgia comprises mountains, hills and 
plateaux, with lowland only on the Black Sea coastal 
plain and in the valleys of the River Rioni and its 
tributaries, draining westwards into the Black Sea, 
and of the River Kura (Georgian Mtkvari, Islamic 
Kur [q.v.}) and its tributaries, draining eastwards into 
the Caspian. 

The Georgian people (who refer to themselves 
as Kartvel-ebi and their homeland as Sa-kartvel-o, 
after a mythical, semi-divine ancestor Kartlos) are 
linked with the Svans of northern Mingrelia and the 
Mingrelo-Laz in the so-called 'Ponto-Zagros” group 
of Caucasian peoples, although over the millennia 
their blood must have been much mingled with that 
of other peoples who have invaded or have passed 
through their country. Linguistically, the Georgian 
language forms with Svanetian and Mingrelo-Laz the 
southern or Ibero-Caucasian group of Caucasian 
languages; for details, see At-KaBK, languages. It is 
written in an alphabet of considerable phonetic 
exactness, which is traditionally considered to be the 
creation of St. Mesrop, inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet, but which apparently had two forms 
originally; these must at all events have been derived 
in the first place from Aramaic-Pahlavi scripts (see 
D. Diringer, The alphabet, a key to the history of 
mankind’, New York 1968, 252-4). 

Early history. From earliest times, Georgia has 
been a meetingpoint for the cultures of East and 
West and a place where the products of European 
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and Asian commerce were exchanged. In Homeric 
times, the western Georgian coastal region, Imereti 
and Mingrelia, formed the famed Colchis, land of the 
Golden Fleece sought by Jason and the Argonauts, 
whilst the lands to the east, Kartli, Kakheti and 
Samtskhe, formed the Caucasian Iberia, with its 
capital at Mtskheta-Armazi, on the River Kur just 
upstream from modern Tiflis. The campaigns of 
Pompey in the rst century BC brought Georgia into 
the sphere of Roman political and cultural influence, 
and to classical geographers like Strabo we owe a 
description of Iberia, and the fourfold class-division 
of its society, a division not dissimilar from that of 
ancient Iran. The Iberians did indeed have close 
cultural links with the Parthians, and we find Iberian 
kings and nobles with Iranian names like Parnavaz 
and Asparukh, together with a certain spread of the 
Zoroastrian religion within Iberia, a process only 
arrested by the adoption of Christianity within 
Georgia ¢a. 330 AD, during the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine the Great and through the missionary 
efforts of a Cappadocian slave woman, St. Nino. The 
consequences for the future history of Georgia and 
its people of this conversion to Christianity were 
incalculable, Georgia, and Armenia [see ARMINTYA] 
to the south of it, henceforth became bastions of 
the new faith against the pagan regions of the eastern 
Caucasus and against the SAsdnids of Persia, the 
enemies of Byzantium. At first dependent on the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, the Georgian Church, like 
that of the Armenians, espoused Monophysitism and 
rejected the formulae of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and at the Council of Dvin of the Armenian and 
Georgian Churches in 506, the Georgians seceded 
from Orthodoxy and set up their own national church 
of St, George, with its Catholicos- Patriarch resident 
at Tiflis. 

The period of Byzantine-Persian rivalry. 
The old capital of Georgia Mtskheta (Ptolemy, 
Geography, 5.10 Meotdita = Mecyirx) was 
sometimes called by the Arab geographers by a 
popular etymology Masdjid Dhi 'I-Karnayn (Mas‘idi, 
Murddj, ii, 56; cf. Marquart, Streifztige, 186). Ac- 
cording to the Georgian Chronicle, the Persian eristav 
(“ethnarch”) sent against Varaz-bakar (379-937), 
king of Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty, descended 
from the Sasanids), built Tiflis ‘between the Gates 
of the Caucasus” (i.e. between Darial and Darband) 
“to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta” (Brosset, 
Histoire de la Géorgie, i, 140). 

During the wars of king Wakhtang Gurgasal (446- 
99?) with the Persians, the fortress (kala) and the 
village (sop‘eli) of Tiflis were destroyed. Wakhtang 
Jaid the foundations of a town at Tiflis and his son 
Dati (499-514) completed its walls (op. cit., 180, 
196-201). 

After 523, the Persians, having suppressed the 
ruling dynasty of eastern Georgia, maintained a 
Persian marzban in Tiflis, beside whom representa- 
tives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal share in 
the administration of the country (Brosset, i, 226; 
Marquart, op. ¢it., 397, 431-2; Djavakhov, Khrist. 
Vostok, i [2912], 110). The governor of Mtskheta was 
under the marzbdn. Theophanes of Byzantium (6th 
century) is the first Byzantine author to mention 
H Tiptree (Tepale) untpdrodte under the year 571 
(Theophanes apud Photium, in Migne, Patrologia 
graeca, cili, 139; cf. Muralt, Essai de chronologie 
byzantine, St. Petersburg 1855, i, 156). 

The wars with the Turks and the Byzantines having 
distracted the attention of the Persians from Iberia, 
the Georgians asked the Byzantine emperor to give 


them a king and the Bagratid Guaram (575-600) was 
set up at Mtskheta. To this king tradition attributes 
the “restitution of the foundations of the church of 
Sion in Tiflis’ (i, 222). 

Aiter the victory gained over the Byzantines by 
Khusraw Parwiz (after 606), the son of Guaram, 
Stephanos I (who was content with the title of 
eristfavi = “‘ethnarch"), joined the Persians. Later, 
when in 624 Heraclius and his Turkish allies laid 
siege to Tiflis, Stephanos defended the town bravely. 
Heraclius appointed as mé‘avar (“chief”) Adarnases 
of the old Khosroid family and associated with him 
the eristSavi Djibghu (Theophanes: ZéB yA; according 
to Marquart: T‘ong Yabghu Khakan), The citadel 
(kala) was taken and Stephanos slain. 

The Arab conquest. The Arabs confounded 
Armenia and Georgia (cf. Baladhurt, Futih, 194; and 
Yakit, ii, 58, where Djurzan is a ndhkiya of the 
country of Arminiya). According to the Georgian 
chronicle (K‘art‘lis tskhovreba), the Agarians invaded 
Somkhetia (‘‘Armenia”, a rather ambiguous term, 
for “Somkhetia of Karti’ began to the south of the 
river Khram, about 20 miles south of Tiflis) in the 
reign of Stephanos II (639-63 ?), son of Adarnases, 
who lived in Tiflis. On the death of this king, his 
sons Mir and Arétil withdrew to Egris in Mingrelia. 
In the period of their joint reign (663-8) Georgia 
was visited by the ferocious Murwan Kru (“Marwan 
the Deaf") sent by the Amir al-Mwminin Eshim 
(= Hishim whose dates are actually 105-25/724-43!). 
Such mistakes and anachronisms may be explained 
by the fact that at this period, the national life of 
Georgia had taken refuge far to the west in lands not 
easily accessible from C‘orokh (Klardjetia). The 
thread of events may, however, be pieced together 
from Arab and Armenian statements [see ARMINIYA]. 

In reality, Arab expeditions penetrated into 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, i, 2666, in 22/643 Surdka, having 
made peace with Shahr-Bardaz (king of Bab al-Abwab 
{¢.e.]), sent Habib b. Maslama against Tiflis, To the 
same year Tabarl, i, 2674, puts the peace with the 
people of this town, but it was actually made in 25/ 
645 in the reign of ‘Uthman (Ya‘kabl, Historiae, 194; 
BalAdhuri, 198), When Habib b. Maslama had con- 
quered Armenia, he turned his attention to Georgia. 
A Georgian ambassador (Nkly = Nicolas? Tfly = 
Theophilus ?) appeared before him to testify that the 
batrtk of Djurzan and his people were well-disposed. 
Habib’s answer (cf. the versions in Baladhurl, zor and 
Tabari, i, 2764; Yakit, i, 857, rather follows Ba- 
ladburi) was addressed simply to “the inhabitants of 
Tiflis, in [the rustak of] Mandjalis (now Manglis) in 
al-Djurzan (= Georgia) in the land of Hurmuz”. 

Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of their 
religion, but he sent to Tiflis the learned ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Djaz? to expound the law of Islam, and 
indeed the people of the town were soon converted to 
Islam. 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his conquests 
or his treaties of peace over other regions inhabited 
by the Georgians and their neighbours (Baladhurl, 
202-3; cf. the attempts to analyse them in Ghazarian, 
Armenien unter der arabischen Herrschaft, in Zeitschr. 
f. armen. Philologie, ii (Marburg 1903), 149-225). 
Among these, the Sandriya play a prominent part 
Ptolemy, 5.8.13: Savapatot; in Armenian: Tsa- 
narkh), a very warlike Christian people who lived in 
Kakheti and the high Alazan and who, according to 
the hypothesis of N.Y. Marr, were identical with the 
modern T‘ush, whose language is related to that of the 
Cevtens (cf. Iv. Akad. Nauk., x/t2 [1916], 1379-1408). 
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From the time of Habib’s expedition to the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) the Djurzan 
(eastern Georgians) and the Abkhaz (g.v., here in the 
wide sense of “western Georgians of the valley of the 
Rion", i.e. of Imereti) paid tribute to the Arab 
military commander in Tiflis (Muridj, ii, 65; Yakit, 
ii, 583). From the time of Yazid II (ror-5/720-4) we 
have a letter in which Djarrab b. ‘Abd Allah con- 
firmed to the Djurzin the guarantees given by Habib 
b. Maslama (Baladhuri, 202; there is a reference there 
also to the rusték of Mandjalis, but several place- 
names are still unidentified). 

As to the “Murwan Kru" of Armenian and Geor- 
gian tradition, two personnages seem to have been 
confused in this figure (Marquart): Muhammad b. 
Marwan, of whom the Georgians seem to have heard 
the Armenians speak, and his son Marwan b. Muham- 
mad who in the reign of Hisham was fighting mainly 
in Daghistan, but whose expedition against the 
“Gate” of the Alin [q.v.] must have passed through 
the region of Tiflis. His headquarters were at Kisal(?), 
20 farsakhs from Tiflis and 40 farsakhs from Bardha‘a 
(probably Kesala below Tawiis, which satisfies the 
description; see below), A dirham is known of ‘Abd 
al-Malik struck at Tiflis in 85/704. 

The ‘Abbdsids. In 141/758 the Khazars [9.v.) 
under Ra’s Tarkhdn invaded Armenia (Ya‘kabi, 
li, 446), Tabari (iii, 328), speaking of the same event 
under 147/764, says that during the invasion of 
Astar Khan al-Kharazmi (sic), many Muslims and 
dhimmis were made prisoners and the Turks entered 
Tiflis. Ya‘kibt immediately after 141/758 mentions a 
rising of the Sanariya. The latter were defeated by 
‘Amir b. Ism&‘l, who then returned to Tiflis and 
executed his prisoners there. 

Another Khazar invasion took place in 183/799. 
Their king came as far as the bridge over the Kur and 
ravaged the country, but the taking of Tiflis is not 
mentioned by the Arab writers (Ya‘kabi, ii, 518; 
Tabart, iii, 648) while the Georgian chronicle says 
that in the joint reign of the brothers Toane and 
Djuansher (718-86 ?) the Khakan's general Bluéan (in 
Armenian Bulé‘an) took Tiflis and conquered Kartli. 

Of the governors whom Hardin al-Rashid (170-93/ 
786-809) sent to Armenia, the harshest was Khuzayma 
b. Khazim (Baladhurl, 2x0). The Georgians called him 
C%é‘um-Asim. Ya*kabl, ii, 210, confirms the cruelty 
of his second governorship. The Djurdjin (read 
Djurzin) and the Saniriya rebelled. Khuzayma’s 
general Sa‘Id b. Haytham defeated them, drove them 
out of the country and then returned to Tiflis. 

Under al-Ma’miin (198-218/813-33) a certain 
Mubammad b, ‘Attab established himself in Armenia. 
In 214/829 he conquered the land of the Djurzin and 
the Sanariya joined him (Ya‘kibi, ii, 540, 565-6). 
Khilid b. Yazid gave aman to Muhammad b. ‘Attab 
and defeated his allies, the Sandriya, but the disturb- 
ances in Arminiya went on (YA‘kdt, ii, 566; BalAdburi, 
210-11). In 21§-39/830-53, Ishak b. Isma‘il carved 
himself out a principality in Georgia. 

Ishak b. Isma ‘Il. According to Mas‘idl, Muradj, 
ii, 65, he was of Kuraysh origin. His father Isma‘ll 
was the son of Shu‘ayb, a client of Marwan I (126-32/ 
744-50); he had settled in Georgia in the time of the 
caliph al-Amin (193-8/809-13) and had had skirmishes 
with the governor Asad b. Yazid (Ya‘kabi, ii, 528). 
The uncle of Ishak, ‘All b. Shu‘ayb, mentioned in the 
Georgian chronicle, i, 260, 265, is said to have 
received Tiflis from Khalid, probably after Mubam- 
mad b, ‘Attab. But already in the governorship of 
Hasan Badhghis!, the second successor of Khalid, we 
find the name of Ishak, When the Byzantine troops 


of Theophilus (829-42) reached Wanand (near Kars), 
they "were cut to pieces by Sahak, son of Ismael” 
(cf. Stephen Asolik, ii, ch. 5., tr, Dulaurier, 171). As 
a result of such exploits, the caliph al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7) recognised Ishak as lord of Armenia, but this 
did not last long. Muhammad, son and successor of 
Khalid, defeated Ishak and drove out the Sanariya. 
According to the Georgian chronicle, the Georgian 
princes (who had less fear of the central government 
so far away) supported Mubammad against Ishak 
and his allies, the people of Kakheti and the Sanariya. 

Finally, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the Turkish 
commander Bugha al-Kabir al-Sharabi (g.v.] was sent 
to Armenia. In Rabi‘ I 238 (August-September 852), 
he left Dabil for Tiflis. Bugha watched the operations 
from the high hills beside Sughdabil (the reference 
is to the heights of Makhatha to the north of Isani = 
Sughdabil). 

Ishak made a sortie, but Bugha's naf/dtan (throwers 
of Greek fire) set fire to the town. Ishak’s palace was 
burned. He and his son ‘Amr were taken prisoners by 
the Turks and the Maghariba. Ishak was decapitated 
and 50,000 (?) men lost their lives in the destruction 
of the town by fire. The Magh4riba took the survivors 
prisoners and mutilated the dead. Ishak’s wife, 
daughter of the Jord of Sarir (= the principality of 
the Avars in northern Daghistan), was at Sughdabil, 
which was defended by the Khuwaythiya (people of 
Sasun; cf. mavyArArrgin). Bughd granted them 
aman on condition that they laid down their arms 
and he continued his operations in the direction of 
Djardman and Baylakan (Tabari, iii, 1124-16; cf. 
Thomas Artsruni, iii, chs. 9-10, ed. Brosset, St. 
Petersburg 1874, 140-50. A Georgian inscription on 
the church of Ateni gives the Islamic date 239 for the 
taking of Tiflis by Bughd; cf. Diavakhov, Khrist. 
Vostok, i [1912], 284), The destruction of the Muslim 
principality of the former clients of the Umayyads, 
which was a focus around which local elements 
gathered, was an irreparable mistake for the caliphate. 
The Arab authors (Mas‘adi, ii, 67; Yakdt, ii, 58) date 
the decline of Arab power in the Caucasus from this, 
Bugha was soon recalled; cf. Brosset, op. cit., i, 266-8, 
and Thomas Artsuni, ibid. 

There was an ‘Abbasid mint for dirhams at Tiflis 
till 331/942 (pieces are known of 210, 248, 250, 294, 
298, 304, 307, 311, 3X2, 314, 330, 33%); cf. Tiesen- 
hausen, Monnaies des khalifs orientaux, St. Petersburg 
1873; Pakhomov, Moneti Gruzii. i. Domongolskiy 
period, in Zap, Num. Old. [RAO, i/4 (1910); E. von 
Zambaur, Die Miinzpraigungen des Islams zeitlich und 
Grtlich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 89-90. 

The aid which Bagrat (826-76) had lent to the 
caliph against Ishak did not bring the reward desired 
by the eastern dynasty. The rival dynasty, called of 
Abkhazia (cf. the explanation of this term above), 
seized Kartli. Thus Mas‘id! (writing in 332/942), 
Muriidj, ii, 69, 74, says that the Kur left the posses- 
sions of Djurdjin (Bagratid of the lateral line, d. 941; 
Marquart, op. cit., 176) crossed the land of Abkhaz 
(sic) and arrived in front of Tiflis, the inhabitants of 
which, although surrounded by infidels on all sides, 
still retained their courage and were numerous, The 
founder of the Armenian Bagratid kingdom Ashot 
(885-90?) also intervened in the affairs of Kartli 
(Brosset, i, 270, n. 12). Mas‘idi gives Masdiid Dhi 
‘l-Karnayn (= Mtskheta) as the residence of the king 
of Djurzan (al-fanbaghi, ingeniously emended by 
Marquart, op. cit., 186, to the Armenian *mambaghi 
> mamphali, a Georgian title). 

The Sadjids, the Salarids and the Shad- 
dadids, In the meanwhile, there arose in Adhar- 
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baydjan the first Muslim dynasty that owned the 
suzerainty of Baghdad, the Sadjids (276/889 or 279- 
893 to 317/929; see sApyips and R. Vasmer, O 
monetakh Sadjidov, in Isvestia Obshe. izudé. Aserb. 
(Baku 1927), No. 5, 22-51). Abu ‘l-Kasim Yosuf 
went to assist the isolated Muslims in the north. In 
299/912 (?) he came to Tiflis, the amir of which was 
then called Dja‘far b. ‘All (cf. below), and seized the 
fortresses of Udjarmo and Bot‘orma (on the upper 
Tora) (cf. Brosset, i, 275, 2. 2). The chronicle also 
mentions another expedition (between 305/918 and 
311/923) of the “Saracens called Sadj", in the course 
of which Mtskheta was taken. The Muslim sources are 
silent about these expeditions. Immediately after- 
wards the chronicle mentions the appearance of the 
Musifirids [g.v.] or Salarids at Bardha‘a and in 
Adharbaydjin. 

Bagrat III and Bagrat lV. The series of reigns 
“shows the greatest confusion’ (Brosset), until the 
king Bagrat ILI (980-rorg ?) reunited Kartli, Abkha- 
aia, Tao (on the Corokh) and Ardanudj. In his time, 
the Shaddadid (qy.v.) Fadlin invaded Armenia, but 
was defeated by the Georgians, and Mtskheta was 
always regarded as the royal city, although the 
rulers resided in Kutais (K‘ut‘at‘isi). In 42/1030 the 
Georgian and Kakhetian notables, with the help of 
the amir Dia‘far of Tiflis, undertook an expedition 
against the Shaddadid P‘adion (Fadlin of Gandja). 
But when the latter died, Liparit Orbeliani, the 
powerful lord of T‘rialetS (on the upper Khram), 
captured Dija‘far by a ruse and only released him on 
the appeal of the young king Bagrat IV (1027-72), 
who evidently did not wish Tiflis to be annexed by 
the turbulent Liparit. Dja‘far was re-established at 
Tiflis, but a few years later the king himself laid siege 
to Tiflis. The siege had lasted for two years when 
suddenly the king at the suggestion of Liparit made 
peace with Dja‘far. After the death of the latter, the 
elders (ber) of Tiflis offered the keys of the town to 
Bagrat, who occupied the citadel Dar al-Djalal and 
the two “towers” Ts‘kalkin and T‘abor. The in- 
habitants of the Isan quarter on the left bank of the 
Kur, however, destroyed the bridge, and Bagrat had 
to turn his ballistas upon them. 

The Saldjiiks. In 439/1048 the troops of Ibrahim 
Yinal (in Georgian Bahram-Lam) appeared for the 
first time in Basian (Pasin on the upper waters of 
the Araxes). In 445/1053 (?) the Saldjiks undertook 
an expedition against Gandja, but a countermove- 
ment by the Byzantines, who were allies of Bagrat 
IV, saved the town. Thereupon the people of Tiflis 
again invited Bagrat, but as a result of Liparit’s 
intrigues, the Byzantines kept Bagrat prisoner in 
Constantinople for three years, Then Bagrat recovered 
the greater part of his fortresses, when suddenly Alp 
Arslan (455-65/1063-72) invaded Georgia (Brosset, i, 
326). On ro December 1068, Alp Arslan, accompanied 
by the kings of Armenia and Kakheti (Aghsar‘an, son 
of Gagik, of the dynasty of Korikoz (Chorepiscopi), 
which ruled from 787 to 1105), as well as the amir of 
Tiflis, marched against Bagrat. All Kartli was oc- 
cupied and many Christians slain or taken prisoners. 
The Shaddadids were given compensation. Tiflis and 
Rustaw were given to Fadlin of Gandja, and Ani to 
Manutihr b. Abi 'l-Aswar. In the spring of 461/1069, 
Bagrat returned to Kartli. Fadlin encamped at Isan 
(a suburb on the left bank) and with 33,000 men 
ravaged the country. Bagrat defeated Fadlin, who 
took the road through Kakheti, but was taken 
prisoner by Aghsart‘an. At the price of conceding 
several fortresses on the lora, Bagrat ransomed 
Fadliin and received from him the surrender of Tiflis, 





where in the meanwhile a certain Sithlaraba (Sayyid 
al-‘Arab?) was proclaimed amir. This plan failed, for 
Alp Arslan obtained the liberation of Fadlin. Giorgi 
II, son of Bagrat (reigned 1072-59, lived to 1125), 
lived in Kutais. In Kakhet Aghsart‘an retained his 
possessions on condition that he adopted Islam. 

Dawid II. The revival took place under Dawid I 
Aghmashenebeli (the “ Restorer") who took the title 
of king “of Kartli and Abkhazia’ (1089-1125 ?). 
Dawid brought into Georgia through the pass of the 
Alans (Darial) 40,000 Kipéaks (Polovtsi) and 5,000 
slaves converted to Christianity. In spite of their 
unruliness (Brosset, op. cit., i, 379), these warlike 
elements enabled Dawid to throw off Saldjdk domina- 
tion. He ceased the payment of the kAarddj and put an 
end to the seasonal migrations of the Turks into 
Georgia. He gave his daughter T‘famar in marriage to 
the Shirwan-Shih [g.v.) Akhsitan (in Georgian, 
Aghsart‘an) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture of Tiflis in 515/t1r21. On the 
complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis, the Saldjik 
Mahmud b. Muhammad (511-25/1128-31) sent an 
expedition into Georgia in which the Artukid Nadjm 
al-Din Ghazi, the Mazyidid Dubays b. Sadaka 
(Durbez of the Georgian chronicle) and the brother 
of the Sultan Tughril (lord of Arran and Nakhicewan) 
with his atabeg Kiin-toghdl, all took part. On 18 
August 1121 this army entered Trialet® and Manglis, 
but was destroyed by Dawid and his Kiptaks, after 
which in 515/1121t-2), Dawid stormed Tiflis, so that 
the town might become “for ever an arsenal and 
capital for his sons’; Brosset, i, 365-7, and Additions, 
i, 230, 236-41; cf. Ibn al-Athir, x, 398-9 (= Defrémery, 
Fragments, 26); Kamal al-Din, Ta?vikh Halab, in 
Recueil des hist. des croisades, iii, 628; Yakat, i, 857 
(s.v, art. Taflis). The Arab historian al-‘Ayni (761- 
854/1360-1451), who utilises sources, some of which 
are no longer accessible (Brosset, i, 241), admits that 
Tiflis was burned and pillaged but, contrary to the 
other sources which emphasise the atrocities com- 
mitted by Dawid (Matthew of Edessa in Brosset, 
Add,, i, 230), says that the king respected the feelings 
of the Muslims more than Muslim rulers had done, 
Dawid is also said to have promised to strike coins 
with Muslim legends; the coins however of the king 
(cf. Pakhomov, Monett, etc., 77-81) bear the image 
of the Virgin. Great caution in dealing with the 
Muslims was necessary because, as the Georgian 
chronicle acknowledges, the fighting between Muslims 
and Christians was still very bitter (cf. Brosset, i, 
380). 

The Bana Dja‘far. Dawid succeeded in Tiflis to 
the Band Dja‘far, of whom it is not known whether 
they were of Arab or purely Georgian origin, While 
the Georgian Chronicle (i, 367) puts at 400 years the 
period of Muslim rule in Tiflis, al-‘Ayni gives the 
Band Dja‘far alone a period of 200 years. Indeed, we 
have seen that in ca. 300/912 the amir of Tiflis was 
already called Dja‘far [b. SAI] (Brosset, i, 275). His 
successor struck coins at Tiflis; dirhams are known of 
Mansir b. Dja‘far, dated in 342 and 343 (with the 
name of the caliph al-Muti* li 'I4h), and of Dja‘far b. 
Mansir, dated 364, 366 (al-T@7i* li lah), In the time 
of Bagrat IV (1027-72) the amir of Tiflis was called 
Dja‘far (his father ‘Ali had carried off the property 
of the Sveti-Tskhoveli church of Mtskheta). The 
Chronicle calls him Mukhat‘ Gwerd Djap‘ar (Mukhat* 
Gwerd is a place near Mtskheta), During the 40 years 
before the conquest of Tiflis by Dawid, the town was 
governed by the young members of the Bani Dja‘far 
family, each of whom in turn held power for a month 
(al-‘Aynl). 
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The strong kings. The reign of Dimitri (1125-54) 
was occupied with a civil] war with the Orbeliani 
family. The Muslim rulers contemporary with him 
were: in Adharbaydjan, the atabeg Ildeniz or Eldigiiz 
{¢.v.] (in Georgian Iidiguz); at Ani, the scions of the 
Shaddadids; at Khilat, Zahir al-Din Shah-i Arman 
(523-79/1128-83); at Erzerum, the amir Saltuk b. 
‘All, whom the Georgians defeated near Ani in 
§48/1153; cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 126, year 548/1157; 
Miinedjdjim-bashl, ii, 577; Defrémery, Fragments, 40. 
It was Dimitri who, taking advantage of the earth- 
quake in 1139 at Gandja, carried off the famous iron 
gate of this town and took it to the monastery of 
Gelat%i (cf. Fraehn, Mém. Ac. St. Pétersbourg, ser. 6, 
Se. morales, iii, 531). The position in Tiflis is described 
by Ibn al-Azrak, the historian of Mayy4firikin, who 
visited Tiflis in 548/1153. He says the Muslims were 
in a favoured position. Every Friday Dimitri came 
to the mosque and sat on a dais (dakka) opposite the 
khatib; ci. Amedroz, Three Arabic manuscripts ..., 
in JRAS (1902), 791 (al-Azrak may have been the 
source used by al-‘Ayni), 

Under Giorgi III (1156-84), the Muslim kingdoms 
around Georgia remained the same, and the king 
conducted vigorous campaigns against Erzerum, Ani, 
Dwin, Nakhitew4n, Gandja, Bardha‘a and Baylakin. 
To assist his cousin the Shirwin-Shah Akhsitdn, son 
of Tamar, Giorgi’s aunt, the king even went to 
Darband (cf. Brosset, i, 383-403, and Add, i, 253-7, 
266; Ibn al-Athir, years 556, 557, $59, SOT. 
569), 

The reign of Tamar (1184-1211 or 1212), the 
“Sun of Kartli”, is the culminating point in the 
history of Georgia, now on the threshold of terrible 
trials. Having forced the diadochi of the Saldjiks to 
accept peace, the Christian kingdom now assumed 
the offensive and surrounded itself with Muslim 
vassals. Tamar played an important part in the 
creation of the empire of the Comnenoi of Trebizond 
(Kunik, Osnov. Trapes. imperii v 1204, in Uden. Zap. 
Akad. Nauk, ii [1853], 705-33). The troops operating 
from Erzerum and Erzindjan inflicted defeats on the 
Iidefiizids of Adharbaydjan. The sack of Ardabil by 
the Georgians (Brosset, i, 469-73) finds confirmation 
in the Silsilat al-nasab-i safawiyya, Berlin 1843, 43; 
ef. Khanykov, Sfél. Asiatiques, i (1852), 580-3. The 
Chronicle also mentions in 1210-12 an expedition 
through the whole of northern Persia as far as 
Romguaro (= Ramdjir near NishApir!), but beyond 
Tabriz the stages in this march seem to be quite 
fanciful (Brosset, i, 469-73). In spite of the brilliant 
success of the generals Zakharé and Iwané of the 
Mkharegrdzel family (Armenian of Kurdish origin; 
cf. Brosset, Add., i, 267), the Georgian victories were 
not lasting and of all her conquests, Tamar could only 
retain Kars (Brosset, i, 467). At home also 
(Djavakhov), the growing power of the feudal lords 
demanded the attention of the queen. Muslim customs 
penetrated into Georgia; the general lwané was given 
the title of Afdbeg (‘‘used among the Sultans”; Brosset, 
i, 474). In the reign of Tamar, we find mention of a 
rebel, Gozan son of Abu ‘Il-Hasan, “amir of Tiflis 
and Kartli’ (is this a scion of the Bani Dja‘far ?). 

The Mongols, The son of Tamar, Giorgi III Lasha 
(“splendid” in the Abkhazian language) who ruled 
from 1212-23, levied the kharadj of Gandja, Nakhi¢e- 
win, Erzerum (Karnukalak) and Khilat, but in 617/ 
1220 the Mongol troops of Subutay and Djebe (in 
Georgian: Suba and lama or Ceba) made their 
appearance in Persia. The Georgians were several 
times defeated; the Chronicle (Brosset, i, 493) con- 
siders the defeat at Berdudj (on the Boréala) as the 


turning-point in the fortunes of the Georgian armies, 
hitherto invincible, 

Giorgi died suddenly and the throne passed to his 
sister Rusudan (1223-47) (Kts-malik, the “maiden 
king" of the Muslims), a beautiful princess devoted 
to pleasure, whose hand was sought by her Muslim 
neighbours (Brosset, i, 495). In the end she chose the 
son of the Saldjik of Erzerum, Mughith al-Din Toghril 
{in Georgian Or‘ul) who by his father's orders became 
a Christian (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 270: hddithat“" ghari- 
bat lam yiidjad mithluha), In the letter from Rusu- 
dan to the Pope Innocent III (which reached Rome 
in 1224), the king speaks of the Mongol invasion as an 
insignificant episode, but a new enemy was at the 
gate. 

The Kh’drazm-shah Djalal al-Din defeated 
the Georgians at Garni in ShaSban 622/August 1225; 
(Ibn al-Athir, xii, 283; Nasawl, ed. Houdas, 112; 
Brosset, Add., i, 309). The Georgian commander 
Shalwa (Djuwayni, ii, 159: he and his brother) was 
taken prisoner. Tiflis was occupied on 9 March 1226, 
thanks to the treachery of the Persians who lived in 
the town. According to Djuwayni, Djalal al-Din 
spared the inhabitants and allowed them to with- 
draw to Abkhazia, but destroyed all the Christian 
places of worship. Ibn al-Athir on the other hand says 
that the town was taken by storm (‘anwat™ wa-kahr 
min ghayrt aman) and all those who did not accept 
Islam were massacred. Nasawi (122) also confirms 
the massacre of all Georgians and Armenians in Tiflis 
(cf. Brosset, i, 504-7). The vizier Sharaf al-Mulk was 
appointed governor of the town. When he left for 
Wwinterquarters at Gandja, the Georgians returned to 
Tiflis and burned the town, knowing that it was 
impossible for them to hold it (Nasawi, 125). Djalal 
al-Din, occupied elsewhere, did not return to Georgia 
till 625/r228 when at Mindor (in Georgian ‘“‘field”’) 
near Loré, he scattered the forces of the commander- 
in-chief Iwané, made up of very diverse elements: 
Georgians, Alans, Armenians, people of Sarir (= the 
Avar of Daghistan), Lakz, Kipfak, Svan, Abkhaz, 
Djanit (= C‘an-etyi; cf, Laz), men from Syria and 
Asia Minor (cf. Djuwayni, ii, 170). The Georgian 
Chronicle (Brosset, i, sro) says that after the victory 
at Bolnis (= Mindor ?), Djalal al-Din committed fresh 
atrocities at Tiflis. 

Second coming of the Mongols. Djalal al-Din 
disappeared from the scene in Shawwal 628/August 
1231), but the remnants of the Kh¥4razmians 
disturbed the eastern part of Georgia and shut the 
feudal lords up in their castles. Tiflis, however, was 
still in possession of Rusudan, when the Mongols of 
Djurmaghan entered Georgia via Gandja, This took 
place in 1236 (Brosset, i, 333; according to d’Ohsson, 
iii, 75: ca, 632/1235). Rusudan left Tiflis for Kutais, 
and the governor of Tiflis burned the town (Brosset, 
i, 514: “thus was ruined the city of Tiflis’). 

The no?ins, of whom the Chronicle always mentions 
four ( , Caghtar, Ioser and Bituy) occupied 
the country and restored Tiflis. Rusudan's rule was 
confined to the valley of Rion. 

The Mongols broke up the political organisation 
of the country: the Georgians were pressed into the 
Mongol service (expeditions against the Saldjiks of 
Rim, Ghiyath al-Din, against the Ism4‘ilis of Alamat, 
against Baghdad etc.). The country was divided into 
six fumans and the Georgian feudal lords (mf‘awar) 
whose fiefs underwent changes, were divided among 
the no?ins. The people of note had to go to Batu- 
Khan and then to the Great Khan in Mongolia, where 
they were kept for years. In this way the heir to the 
throne, Dawid (called in Mongol Narin ‘“‘splendid”), 
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was removed from the country. A certain Egarslan 
tried to unite the country against the Mongols (“he 
only lacked the name of king”; Brosset, i, 542), but 
the Mongols set up against him Dawid, son of Georgi 
Lasha, who was crowned at Mtskheta. He also had to 
go to Batu and to Karakorum. The “two Dawids” 
are mentioned among these present at the Aurultay of 
Gityiik-Kh4n in 643/1245 (cf. Djuwayni, i, 205, 212; 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 242). Returning to 
Georgia, after the accession of Méngke (1248-59), they 
ruled together at first. 

As Hiilegii did not hke Dawid Narin, the latter 
escaped to Abkhazia. “It was thus that our country 
became two principalities’, says the Chronicle 
(Brosset, i, 546). Eastern Georgia owned two suze- 
rains: on the one side, Batu- Khan, lord of the country 
north of the Caucasus, wished to extend his authority 
over Georgia; on the other side, the Il-Khans of Persia 
asserted their rights over it. Dawid, son of Lasha, 
exasperated by the exactions of Khddja ‘Aziz, collec- 
tor of Mongol taxes (Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 
395, calls him ‘‘one of the governors of Georgia'’), 
fled to his cousin. The no?in Oyrat Arghun occupied 
Tiflis. A reconciliation only took place when the son 
of Lasha had fought beside Hiilegii against the 
troops of Berke, successor of Batu who had invaded 
Shirwan in 2162 (d’Ohsson, iii, 182). In the reign of 
Abagha or Abaka, Berke returned to Transcaucasia 
and reached Tiflis, where many Christians were 
massacred (in 1266; cf. ibid., 478). 

The successor to Dawid, son of Lagha, was his son 
Dimitri II (1273-89), who took part in the numerous 
campaigns of Abagha and Ahmad, but in the reign 
of Arghun his treasures were confiscated and he him- 
self beheaded after being bastinadoed at the ordu. 
The Georgians call him T‘av-Dadebuli, “he who gave 
his head as a sacrifice’, 

Several further kings were nominated and deposed 
by the Mongols. In vain Dawid VI (1292-1310) 
endeavoured to negotiate with the Khan of the house 
of Batu (Otakha = Tokhtoghu); he had to send to 
Ghazan an embassy consisting of the Orthodox 
Catholicos and the kédi of Tiflis (cf. Brosset, i, 615; 
this last detail is evidence of the revival of Islam as 
a result of the accession of Ghazan!). The Georgians 
continued to take part in all the campaigns of the 
Mongols, which however saved them neither from 
persecutions (cf. the activity of the Muslim noin 
Nawriz in the reign of Ghazan: Brosset, i, 617) nor 
from attempts to convert them (e.g. after the Gilan 
expedition of 1307). 

Giorgi V. After the death of Oldjeytii (717/1317), 
Giorgi V (Brtskinwale, the Splendid") was placed 
on the throne (1316-46) under the patronage of the 
amir Coban. Giorgi profited by the troubles in the last 
years of the dynasty of the Il-Khans to drive out the 
Mongols. He exterminated the rebels, went with his 
army into Imereti, and united under his rule not only 
the Georgian lands as far as Sper (now Ispir) but all 
the lands from “‘Nikophsia (15 miles from Sukhum 
on the Black Sea) to Darband"’. 

Timar, It was during the tong reign of Bagrat V 
(1360-95) that Timar made his appearance. The 
official historian of his reign represents his campaign 
in Georgia as a djihdd. Timi set out from Kars in 
the winter of 788/1386 (Zafar-nama, i, 401). Bagrat 
had shut himself up in the citadel of Tiflis. The town 
was captured and the King and Queen taken pris- 
oners. The Chronicle and Thomas of Metsop‘ (Néve, 
Exposé, 37) mention the apostasy of the King, but 
represent it as a clever ruse which enabled him to 
exterminate 12,000 of Timiir’s soldiers and regain his 
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lands. His son Giorgi succeeded him in 1395. The 
Zafar-nama, i, 705, 720, does not give these details. 
In 796/1394 it only mentions the despatch of four 
generals to the district of Akhaltsikhe (Akhiskha 
{g.v.]) in order to apply the law of ghazd’. Timir in 
person finally chastised the Georgians called Kara- 
Kalkanilk (‘with black bucklers" = the Georgian 
mountaineers, the Pshaws and Khewsurs) and 
returned via Tiflis to Shakkt [9.v.]. 

In 798/1395 the Georgians, allied with Sidi ‘All 
of Shakki, inflicted a defeat on the troops of the 
Timirid Miran-Shah who was besieging Alindjak 
(near Nakhidewan) and delivered Sultan Tahir 
Djalayir, who was shut up in it (iid., ii, 203). This 
event brought about its reaction in winter 802/1399 
when Timir took Shakki and mercilessly ravaged the 
wooded defile of Khimsha (?), probably in northern 
Kakheti, where a Khimshia family held a fief at 
Mareli, to the east of T‘ionet‘i (Brosset, ii/2, 464). In 
the spring of 802/1400 Timir marched on Tiflis and 
demanded that King Giorgi (Gurgin) should hand 
over Sultan Jahir. On receiving an evasive answer, 
Timir laid the country completely waste (ibid., ii, 
214). Tiflis received a Khurasdnian garrison, but 
Giorgi retired again to the mountains, After the 
voluntary submission of a Georgian prince named 
Djant-Beg and the capture of the fortress of Zarit (?), 
Timir’s troops set out in pursuit of Giorgi and laid 
Svanethia waste. Giorgi went into Abkhazia and sent 
Tahir back to Asia Minor, Through the intermediary 
of a Muslim named IsmA‘il (Brosset, i, 668) he 
offered to Timir to pay the kharddj. Timir accepted 
the offer. Next the land of the Georgian Ivané (the 
atabeg of Samtskhe) was converted to Islam and that 
of the Kara-Kalkanlfk plundered. After resting for 
two months in the summer quarters of Min-gél 
(‘t,000 Lakes”’) near Kars, he sent troops against the 
Georgians who had concentrated at Farasgird 
(Pfanaskert, on the upper C‘orokh); ibid., ii, 
250. 

In 804/end of 1401 Timir returned to Transcau- 
casia via Sivas-Baghdad-Tabriz. His delegates (mu- 
hassil) went to collect the tribute (sdw wa-kharddj 
wa-djizya) from Giorgi, who sent his brother with the 
contributions. Timadr gave Giorgi aman on condition 
that he supplied him with troops and treated the 
Muslims well (ibid., ii, 379). In the summer of 804/ 
1402 Timiar went from Karabigh (g.v.] to Min-gél and 
took the fortress of Tortum occupied by Kurdjik, 
lieutenant of a certain Tadji (?). 

When, in 805/1403, Timar returned to Erzerum, 
he decided to punish Giorgi for not having come to 
present his congratulations on his victory over Ba- 
yazid. At Min-gil, Ivané, son of Ak-budja, arrived 
with gifts as did Kustandil (Constantine), brother of 
Giorgi, who was then on bad terms with his brother 
(ibid., ii, 512). Shaykh Ibrahim of Shirwan went to 
estimate the revenues and expenses of Georgia (ibid., 
ii, 521). Giorgi sent new presents, but Timir refused 
them and summoned Giorgi to appear in person. In 
Muharram 806/August 1403 he himself laid siege to 
the impregnable fortress of Kirtin defended by Nazal 
or Nazwal (the Chronicle calls it Birthwis on Alget) 
and took it in nine days (ibid., ii, 524-32). The troops 
then laid waste the country round (afrdé/) Georgia as 
far as the borders (kudad) of Abkhazia: ‘which is the 
end of this country”. Seven hundred towns and 
villages were destroyed, and the historian of Timir 
waxes eloquent over the massacres and destruction 
(ii, 536). Timar only stopped them when the ‘ulamd? 
The Georgians sent 1,000 tanpossible to grant aman. 
The Georgians sent 1,000 tangas of gold struck in the 
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name of Timir, 1,000 horses, a ruby weighing 18 
mithkals, etc. 

Timir passed through Tiflis, destroyed all the 
monasteries and churches and went to Baylakan 
(winter of 806/1403-4}. All the country from Baylakan 
to Trebizond was given as an appanage to the prince 
Khalil Mirza (ii, $45). 

Post-Timirid period. The general disorder, 
after the havoc wrought by Timi, is reflected in the 
part of the Chronicle which gives a brief account of the 
reigns. The Muslim sources (Majla‘ al-sa‘dayn, in 
Notices and extraits, xiv, 235 and Mirkh*and; cf. 
Defrémery, Fragments, 245) mention an expedition 
of Shaykh Ibrahim of Shirwan, a friend of the 
dynasty of the Djalayirids against the Kara- Koyunlu 
Kara Yisuf in which Kustandil, king of Gurdjistin, 
took part. The allied forces were defeated to the north 
of the Araxes, and Kara Yasuf slew Kustandil with 
his own hand. This happened in 815/1412-13. Also, 
300 arn@ars (Georgian nobles; cf, Armenian azn 
“race”’) were massacred. Vakhusht (Brosset, i, 689) 
alone mentions Constantine as king and puts his 
death in 1414. In 1413 (1416 ?) on the invitation of the 
Persians (= Muslims) of Akhaltsikhe, Kara Yasuf 
invaded this region and laid the country waste 
(Thomas of Metsop‘; cf. Néve, loc. cit., 96; Brosset, 
Add., i, 399). The Chronicle confesses that down to 
the accession of Alexander (1413-43) “no consoler 
arose from anywhere", The king gradually drove out 
the invaders, restored the cathedral of Sveti Tskhoveli 
(at Mtskheta) and repaired the fortresses. The Geor- 
gian envoys who greeted Shah-Rukh in 823/1420 at 
Kara-bagh (cf. Mirkhwand, in Defrémery, op. cit., 
251) must have been sent by Alexander, and when in 
841/1437 Shih- Rukh arrived in Somkhetia (cf. above), 
Alexander sent him rich gifts, after which the son of 
Timir left Georgia. In 1444/3848 the Kara-Koyunlu 
Djihan-ghah made a raid to Akhal-tsikhe (cf. Brosset, 
i, 683; according to Thomas of Metsop‘, Djihan-shah 
took Tiflis in 1440; cf. Néve, 149). 

The partition of Georgia. At this period, 
Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 
unravel (Brosset, i, 679-89). The history of Vakhusht, 
which continues and corrects the Chronicle and 
agrees better with the statements of the Muslim 
historians, begins with the reign of Constantine III 
(1469-1505), during which Georgia was divided into 
three main kingdoms (Brosset, ii/r, 1r-18, 147, 208, 
249): Kartli, with capital Tiflis; Imereti, with capital 
Kutais; and Kakheti, with capital at Gremi (Persian 
Girlm) and later at T‘elav. In addition, the atabeg of 
Samtskhe (with capital Akhal-tsikhe) rebelled and 
founded the independent principality of Santabago 
(consisting of Samtskhe, on the upper course of the 
Kur, and of Kiardjet‘ia on the C‘orokh), the princes 
of which from Manuéar III = Safar-pasha (1625) had 
become Muslims (Brosset, ii, 228). A number of local 
princes also became independent of Imereti (the 
Guriels of Guria, the Dadians of Mingrelia, and the 
Gelovani of the Svans; cf. aBKHAz). In Kartli also, 
Constantine III's reign was disturbed by the invasion 
of Bagrat II of Imereti. 

The Ak-Koyunlu., In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage. According to Mtinedjdjim-bashf, 
iil, 160, he went to Georgia for the first time in 871/ 
1466, when he liberated the Muslim prisoners and 
took the fortress of Cemaik4r (?). Civil complications 
prevented him taking Akhal-tsikhe, but he returned 
to the attack in 77/1472. King BakzAtl (read: Bagrat 
II of Imereti) was dethroned (kahr) and 30,000 
prisoners taken from Georgia. According to 
Vakhusht’s version, Tiflis was surrendered to Uzun 


Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent Bagrat 
getting it. Uzun Hasan left a garrison in Tiflis but 
entrusted its government to Constantine (cf. Brosset, 
ii, 43, 25). The Ta?rikh-i Amini, however, calls the 
governor (iydlat) left by Uzun Hasan, Safi Khalil Beg, 
who stayed there till the death of Uzun Hasan in 
882/1478, when the Georgians re-occupied the 
town. 

Sultan Ya‘kib Ak-Koyunlu invaded Samtskhe in 
the autumn of 8091/1486 to chastise the Afabeg 
Kvarkvare. In the next year, Ya‘kib sent Safi 
Khalll Beg to conquer Georgia, The construction of 
the forts of Aghdja-kal‘a and Kaozani was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the Debeda 
{Boréala) at the place which commands the ap- 
proaches to Georgia from the south (cf. the Geography 
of Vakhusht). Kustand!l (Constantine ITI) withdrew 
from Tiflis, Sifi Khalil began the siege with the help 
of reinforcements which arrived in the winter; he 
took first of all the fortress of Kudjir (Kodjori, south 
of Tiflis), In the fighting around Tiflis, the Muslims 
suffered heavily but finally Wal! agha eshik¢i-aghas! 
took the town (3 Rabi‘ I 894/4 February 1489) (cf. 
the unpublished history of the reign of Ya‘kib, 
Tarikh-i Amini, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, roz, fols. 
tota-5a and 155a-9a). The Chronicle (Brosset, ii, 
326-7), which confirms many of the details, denies 
however that Tiflis was taken and adds that the 
people of the fief of Sabarat‘iano (called Barat-ili by 
the Muslims) on the Alget inflicted a defeat on 
the Turkomans. 

The Safawids. In g07/r50r a detachment of 
Isma‘Il’s forces under the command of Khadim-Beg 
invaded Georgia (Shahinshah-nama, quoted by Dorn). 
The invasion by Diw Sultan in 926/1520 was stopped 
by the embassy of Ramaz, son of Dawid VIII, to 
IsmA‘il I (cf. Habib al-siyar, Bombay, iii, djuz? 4, 92). 
In 929/1522-3 the founder of the Safawid dynasty 
seized Aghdja-kal‘a and by making certain promises 
obtained the surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; he 
desecrated the churches and built a mosque “at the 
corner of the bridge’; cf. Vakhusht, in Brosset, ii/1, 
23 (the mosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskandar Munshi mentions four expeditions on a 
large scale sent by Shah Tahmasp against Georgia. In 
947/1540 Tahmisp seized Tiflis, the governor of 
which (for Luarsab I) submitted to the Persians and 
became a Muslim, Next, the fortress of Bartls (? 
Birtvis) was taken (‘dlam-dra, Tebran 1314, 63). The 
second time was in 193/1546 when the Georgian prin- 
ces came to pay homage to Tahmisp at Shiragel 
(near Giimri = Alexandropol = Leninakan), The 
third expedition in 958/155 was sent from Shakki 
on the appeal of the aldbeg Kay Khusraw, son of 
Kurkura (Kwarkware) who complained of the injuries 
done him by Luarsab (Iskandar Munsh! writes 
Lawirsib, but the name is Iranian: Luhrasp; cf. 
Mirat al-buldain). 

According to Iskandar Munshi, ‘dlam-ard, 65, by 
the Turco-Persian peace of 961/1553 the territories 
of Mask (Meskhi = Samtskhe), of K4rttl (Kartli) and 
of Kakhit were allotted to Shah Tamhasp, while 
Sult4n Sulayman received those of Basht-atuk (“with 
head uncovered”, a nickname of the king of Imereti), 
of Didiyain and of Giriyan (Guria) as far as Trebizond 
and Trablus (Tire-boli), Luarsab I, however, con- 
tinued to worry Tiflis. This provoked the fourth 
expedition, Bardt-ili (Sabarat‘iano), Gori and Ateni 
were occupied and the king himself fel in battle, 
Vakhasht dates the four expeditions to 1536, 1548, 
1553 and 1558 respectively. Brosset, ii/1, 452, con- 
siders these very probable as they coincide very well 
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with the visissitudes of the Turco-Persian war. 

King Swimon I, son of the indomitable Luarsab, 
had a troubled reign (1558-1600), He was defeated by 
the Persians and replaced by this brother Dawid 
(Dawid Khan), who purchased the throne at the 
price of apostasy. Swimon was imprisoned in Alamit, 
from where he was released by Isma‘l IT (984/1576-7) 
to checkmate the activity of the Ottomans. 

Ottoman domination 986-r1or1/1578-1603. 
In 986/1578, during the reign of the weak Shah 
Khudabanda, the Ottomans under Mustafa Lala 
Pasha penetrated into Georgia via Samtskhe, and in 
August seized Tiflis, from which Dawid Khan had 
fled. The Turks put a garrison of 200 men with 
too guns in Tiflis. Mubammad, son of Ferhad-Pasha, 
was given the sandjak (pfashalik?) of Tiflis (von 
Hammer, GOR®, ii, 483). Two churches were turned 
into mosques. In October, Gori received a Turkish 

and was given as a sandjak to Swimon. When 
Mustafa Pasha returned to Erzerum, Imam Kuli 
Khan, son of the Shamkhal slain by Ozdemir-Pasha, 
and Swimon laid siege to Tiflis, Supplies were brought 
to the garrison by Hasan Pasha (ibid., 489), but the 
struggle around the town continued, In 1580 the new 
serSasker Sinan Pasha arrived in Tiflis and appointed 
as Beglerbez a son of Luarsab who had adopted Islam 
under the name of Yisuf (?). Swimon made advances 
to the Turks which were not accepted. In Radjab 
990/August 1582 Mubammad Bey left Erzerum to 
bring supplies to Tiflis, but was defeated at Gori by 
the Persians and Georgians. Ferhid Pasha put him- 
self at the head of a new expedition (Dhu '!-Ka‘da 
990/December 1582) intended to strengthen the towns 
held by the Ottomans. In 992/1584, Ridwiin Pasha 
left for Tiflis. Dawid Khan on further reflection went 
over to the Turks, Swimon attacked Ridwan but 
without success. Ferhad Pasha’s Janissaries mutinied 
at Akhal-kalaki, which forced him to retire. After the 
campaign of 993/1585 against Tabriz [q.v.], the Otto- 
mans obtained from Persia the cession of Adjar- 
baydjan and of Transcaucasia including Georgia 
(treaty of 25DjumAda I 999/March 21, 1590); cf. the 
Chronicle of the Psalter of Meshki (1559-87) in Takaish- 
vill, op. ctt., 183-214; von Hammer, ii, 481-97 (Brosset 
has given an annotated translation, ii/r, 4r1-r9). The 
principal source used by von Hammer is the Nusret- 
nama of ‘AI (Jan. 1578-Jan. 1580), On the other 
Turkish sources, cf. Babinger, GOW, 117, 181. Soon 
after the accession of Mubammad III (1003/1595), 
Swimon was taken in a skirmish and sent to Istanbul, 
where he died in 1600, Ottoman rule, more or less 
undisturbed, lasted from 999/rsqr tili 15 Djumada I 
ror2/21 October 1603 when Tiflis was retaken by 
Shah ‘Abbas |. The Turco-Persian treaty of 1021/1612 
re-established the situation as it had been under 
Sultan Selim (918-26/1512-20). 

Shah ‘Abbds I and the Muslim Kings. The 
worst misfortunes fell upon Georgia (and especially 
on Kakheti) in the region of this monarch. Although 
Giorgi of Kartli and Alexander of Kakheti had fought 
under his banner at the siege of Eriwan in 1602, 
‘Abbas after his victory took Lore from Georgia. He 
married the sister of Luarsab II (1605-16) but 
brought the latter to Persia and had him strangled 
at Gulab-kal‘a. In 1025/1616 ‘Abbas came in person 
to Georgia and granted Kartli to the Muslim Bagrat 
VI (1616-19). He then punished Kakheti. According 
to the official history of the reign, ‘Alamara, 635, the 
number of those put to death was 60-70,000 and the 
number of young prisoners of both sexes 100,000- 
130,000: “‘since the beginning of Islam no such events 
have taken place under any king’. In 1033/1623 


Kartika-Khan on being sent to Georgia called to the 
colours 0,000 men of Kakheti and instead of leading 
them against Imereti had them massacred “‘as if at a 
battue"” (shikdri-wair; ‘Alam-dré, 719). Exasperated 
by such treachery, the mourav (“governor of lower 
rank"; Brosset, ii/x, 148; the Persians write mihraw) 
Giorgi Saakadze (a Muslim and till then a faithful 
servant of the Shh) raised a rebellion in Kartli which 
the Persians did not overcome till 1035/1626 (losse- 
lian, Zizn mourawa G. Saakadze, Tiflis 1848; Brosset, 
li/x, 53-9, 489-97). In spite of all these disasters, the 
part played by Georgians in the life of Persia becomes 
more and more important, and Shab Safi, successor 
to ‘Abbas I, owed his throne to the support of 
Khusraw Mirza, brother of the King Bagrat who was 
darugha of Isfahan. 

When Swimon II perished in the civil war (1629), 
T*eimuraz I of Kakheti (1605-64, a very troubled 
reign marked by all kinds of misfortunes; his mother 
Khet‘ewan was put to death at Shiraz in 1624; 
Brosset, ii/t, 167) came to Kartli, where he reigned 
from 1629 to 1664, after which the Kay Khusraw 
already mentioned arrived from Persia and set him- 
self up in Tiflis under the name of Rostom (1634-58). 
The old King, brought up in Persia, took the Persian 
title of suller-aghast and ordered his court in the 
Persian fashion. Persian garrisons were installed at 
Gori and Suram. The Georgian prisoners who had 
become converts to Islam returned from Persia; 
Persian manners and customs became the fashion. 
On the other hand, as if to celebrate the fusion of the 
two cultures, Rostom celebrated his marriage both in 
the mosque and in the church, and restored the 
cathedral of Mtskheta, ete. 

In 1045/1636 Murad IV took Eriwin and by the 
treaty of 1049/1639 Persia renounced her claims to 
Kars and Akhal-tsikhe (Zarikh-i Na‘imd, 686); 
according to Vakhusht (Brosset, ii/t, 68), the Sultan 
received Imereti and Saatbago and the Shah kept 
Kartli and Kakheti. 

Vakhtang (to Muslims, Shah Nawaz I), adopted 
son of Rostom, succeeded him (1658-76). The Perso- 
phile policy continued. Shah ‘Abbas II (r052-77/ 
1642-66) married the daughter of Shah Nawaz. The 
fatter, although a Muslim, favoured the Christian 
religion and even restored the confession and the 
communion of which the people “had been ashamed” 
in the reign of Rostom (Brosset, ibid., 79). In order 
to give more support to Shah Nawaz, the Muslim 
tribes of Adharbaydjin and Karabagh (15,000 
Djawanghirl and Bayats) were settled in Kakheti 
(cf. the History of Shah ‘Abbas II by Muhammad 
Tahir Wahid, in Dorn, ro9, 111 = Brosset, ii/r, 
503-4). Shah Nawaz fought in Imereti, but when he 
sét his son on the throne there, the Shah restored the 
situation as guaranteed by the treaty of 1049/1639. 

Giorgi XI (Sh&h Nawaz II) received investiture 
from Shih Sulayman. In 1688 he fell a victim to his 
own intrigues in Kakheti and the Shah replaced him 
by Erekle I (1688-91, 1695-1703). This King, who had 
been brought up in Russia, became a convert to 
Islam under the name of Nazar ‘All Khan. 

The Afghan Invasion of Persia. When the 
Bali¢ and the Afghans began to disturb eastern 
Persia, King Giorgi with a body of Georgians was sent 
against them by Shah Husayn. He restored order in 
Kandahar, but in 1121/1709 was treacherously slain 
by Mir Ways [cf. AFGHANISTAN. v. History (2)], who 
then defeated the new Georgian forces led by Giorgi’s 
successor, Kay Khusraw (1709-11). These events 
paved the way to the Afghan invasion of Persia. 

Vakhtang (governor of Kartli 1703-11; king, 
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1711-24 with interruptions) was at first a Christian. 
The Persian garrisons with the connivance of certain 
Georgian elements went in for slave-trading. Vakh- 
tang tried to put down this traffic (Brosset, ii/1, 97, 
ror, 105) and in general “humbled the Muslims, 
especially those who garrisoned the citadel of Tiflis’. 
Between 1714 and 1716 he was replaced by a fervent 
Muslim Tese (= ‘AI! Kull Khan) and only regained 
the throne at the price of professing Islam. 

After the decisive victory of the Afghins at 
Ganabad, near Isfahin (1134/1722), Shah Husayn 
sought help from Vakhtang, but in November 1721 
the latter had offered his services to Russia (Brosset, 
ii/t, 117). Peter the Great, who reached Darband on 
23 August 1722 had to return at once to Russia. On 
the other hand, the King of Kakheti Muhammad-Kull 
Khan (Constantine III) took the field on the side of 
the Lezgis against Vakhtang and in 1723 took Tiflis, 
which was plundered for three days. 

The second Ottoman occupation (t135-47/ 
1723-34). The troubles in Persia and the Russian 
advance disturbed Turkey. War against the Shi‘is 
was declared permitted. In Ramadan 1135/June 1723 
the ser‘asher Ibrahim Pasha, who had been nego- 
tiating with Vakhtang, installed in Tiflis the latter's 
son Bakar (in Persian Shah Nawaz and now given in 
Turkish the name Ibrahim Pasha). The Janissaries 
occupied the citadel, Bakar soon rebelled, but the 
Turks sent to Tiflis reinforcements under Iese, uncle 
of Bakar (who now assumed the name of ‘Abd Allah). 
In the meanwhile the Russo-Persian treaty of 12 
September 1723, was signed by which the provinces 
on the Caspian were ceded to Russia. As a counter- 
poise, through the good offices of the French ambas- 
sador, a Russo-Turkish treaty was concluded at 
Constantinople on 12 June 1724: Russia kept 
Daghistan and the narrow strip of litoral; Turkey 
obtained all Transcaucasia as far as Shamakha, in- 
cluding the Georgian territory (von Hammer, GOR, 
iv, 206-14, The Ottoman historian of these events is 
Celebi-zade; on the other sources, cf. Babinger, 
GOW, 289; Nami, Feth-ndme der hakk-i Giirdjistan). 

The deposed King Vakhtang went to Russia with 
a retinue of 1,400 (August 1724). The Turks, having 
taken possession of Kartli, took a census and levied 
taxes on the inhabitants. The stay at Tiflis of the 
noble ‘Othm4n Topal Pasha alone has left a pleasing 
memory among the Georgians (Brosset, ii/t, 129). 
lese did not bear the title of king, and the real power 
passed to Ishak Pasha, a hereditary ruler of Akhal- 
tsikhe established at Tiflis. After the death of lese 
(1727), Ishak Pasha was appointed governor of all! 
Georgia (Brosset, ii/t, 236). In 1728 he divided 
Kartli among the feudal lords (mf‘avar) whose dis- 
sensions made it easy for him to contro! them. The 
Lezgis continued to ravage Georgia (cf. Brosset, /.c.; 
von Hammer, iv, 223, 231, 235, 280, 313). 

Nadir Shah. In 1143/1730-1 after a war in which 
he won little glory, Shah Tahmasp recognised the 
Araxes as the frontier between Persia and Turkey 
(Mahdi Khan, Ta?rikh- Nadiri, Tabriz 1284, 90 = tr. 
Jones, i, 141; von Hammer, iv, 227 dates the peace 
to 6 February 1732). Nadir dissatisfied, dethroned 
TahmAsp and resumed the conquest of Transcaucasia. 
While he was operating against Daghistan (1147/ 
autumn of 1734) Ishak Pasha of Tiflis set out with an 
army to the help of Gandja. T‘eimuraz, son of Nazar 
‘All Khan (= Erekle I), and his nephew ‘AIT Mirza 
= Alexander (son of Imam Kull = Dawid LIT) at- 
tacked Ishak Pasha and forced him to shut himself up 
in the citadel of Tiflis. Nadir, highly gratified, gave 
presents to the two princes (ibid., 114 = Jones, i, 


200). At the siege of Gandja, Nadir ordered Safi Khan 
Bughar’iri to lay siege to Tiflis with the help of the 
Georgian nobles (mawrdvdn wa-aznaéwurdan; ibid., 116 
= Jones, 205). 

When ‘Abd Allah Pasha was defeated at Bagha- 
ward near Eriwan, Ishak Pasha surrendered the 
citadel of Tiflis on 22 Rabi‘ 1, 1147 = 17 Sept. 1734 
(ibid., 123). Nadir summoned the nobles (téwdddn 
wa-azndwurdén) of Kartli and Kakheti among whom 
Tahmirath (= T‘eimuraz) had most importance and 
privileges, Nadir however appointed as wali of Kartli 
and Kakheti, ‘All Mirza, because he was a Muslim, 
and his brother Mubammad Mirza (= Leon) had 
fallen in battle against ‘Othman Pasha. Tahmdrath 
was allowed to go to Kakheti to bring his family 
(kad) to Tiflis, Now he was a “man of the sword and 
rapid decision"; he fled to the mountoins of “Kara- 
kalkhan (Pshaw), Ris (Ru’is, west of Gori?) and 
Cerkes”. Nadir sent his troops in pursuit of him, and 
arrived himself at Tiflis on 29 DjumaAda 1, where he 
distributed punishments and rewards. 6,000 Georgian 
families of the Kaykul (Abots) were transported to 
Khurasan (ibid., 124 = Jones, 219). In 1149/1736 Safi 
Khan captured T‘eimuraz and sent him to Persia. At 
the beginning fo the Indian campaign, Nadir released 
T‘eimuraz but kept his young son Erekle with him. 

In rrs6/end of 1743, Tahmirath Khan captured 
the pretender Sam Mirz& and later (1157/1744) along 
with ‘All Khan Kilidja (? the Georgian sources call 
him Khandjal, Kizilidjali), new beglerbegi of Tiflis, 
defeated near Ru’is on the Aragwi Yisuf Pasha of 
Akhaltsikhe, who by order of the Porte went to 
Daghistan to work for another pretender Safl Mirza. 
Arriving at Gori, Nadir, as a reward for Tahmirath’s 
services, transferred him to Karli and gave Kakheti 
to his son Erekle (ibid., 202 = Jones, ii, 164; cf. 
Brosset, ii/t, 77 (Papuna Orbeliani) and ii/2, 208 
(Kherkheulidze). 

In 1158/1745 Nadir levied an impost of 50,000 
tumans on Georgia. T‘eimuraz went to obtain a 
reduction, but on reaching Tabriz he heard of the 
death of Nadir. The latter’s successor was ‘Ali Kull 
Khan, husband of Khet‘evan, daughter of T‘eimuraz. 

The Bagratids of Kakhet‘i. The period of 
troubles after the death of Nadir (1162/1749) and the 
reign of Karim Kh4n, a prince of a peaceful disposi- 
tion, whose influence did not extend north of the 
Araxes, secured a respite for Georgia. The opportunity 
was skilfully exploited by T‘eimuraz (king of Kartli 
1744-61) and by his son Erekle or Irakli II (king of 
Kakheti 1744-61; king of Kartli and Kakheti 176r- 
go). The reign of these Christian kings is one of the 
happiest periods in the history of Georgia, They 
conducted numerous expeditions into Transcaucasia. 
In 1752 the Afghan Azad-Khan, a rival of the Zand 
dynasty, was defeated by Erekle near Eriwan and in 
1760 captured at Kazakh and sent to Karim-Khan. 
The Kurds of Erlwin were chastised in 1765, 1770 
and 1780, and the Georgian troops pursued them 
over the district of Bayazid. Almost every year the 
Georgians drove back successfully the incursions of 
the raiding bands from Daghistan (the most danger- 
ous leader of whom was ‘Umar Khan Awar). Only the 
Khans of Shakki, Hadjdji Celebi and Agha Kishi (in 
1752-3), ever succeeded in inflicting reverses on the 


In spite of all these success, the situation of 
Georgia was precarious, and in 1760 T‘eimuraz went 
to Russia to seek assistance. But he only arrived a 
few days after the death of the Empress Elizabeth, 
and he himself died in St. Petersburg on the 8th/2oth 
January 1762. 
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Erekle, becoming king of the united kingdoms, 
continued the policy of rapprochement with Russia. 
At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war, a Russian 
force under the command of General Totleben arrived 
in Georgia (in 1769) and with Erekle marched against 
Akhal-tsikhe. The allies did not agree (cf. the letter 
from Catherine II to Voltaire of 4 December 1770) 
and the Russian troops returned to Russia in 1772. 
But, left alone, Erekle gained a considerable success 
at Aspindza and, with Solomon of Imereti, besieged 
Akhal-kalaki. Sulayman Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe soon 
assumed the offensive. The Russo-Turkish treaty of 
Kiidtik-Kaynardja (1774 (¢.v.]) brought no territorial 
change in the lands of Georgia. The Porte only 
renounced the tribute of youths and maidens and 
other levies (art. 23). But after the treaty, Sulayman 
Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe had to send a representative to 
Istanbul. On the other hand, he renewed his appeals 
to St. Petersburg and asked that his kingdom should 
be united (prisovohupleno) to Russia (Tsagareli, 
Gramoti, No. 144). Russia gave an evasive answer, 
and it was not till 24 July 1783 that the treaty 
establishing a protectorate was signed. Russia guar- 
anteed to Erekle his lands and left him full control 
of domestic policy, but the management of foreign 
affairs passed to Russia. A Russian force was sent to 
Tiflis but recalled in 1787, 

The K4adjars. During this period the Kadjars 
had succeeded the Zands. In 1795 Agha Muhammad 
Kadjar laid siege to Shisha in Karabagh and then 
turned against Tiflis, which was taken on 11 Sep- 
tember 1795 and pillaged in dreadful fashion; ef. 
Brosset, ii/2, 260; Olivier, Voyages en Orient, iii, 78 
(testimony of an Hungarian physician who was an 
eye-witness). The Persian invasion was followed by 
an invasion by Daghistanis. In 1795 two Russian 
battalions arrived in Georgia; in March 1796, Russia 
declared war on Persia. But on Nov. 6/18, Catherine II 
died and her son Paul I at once recalled the Russian 
troops. Agha Muhammad set out again for Trans- 
caucasia, but was assassinated near Shiisha (r5 June 
1797). The aged King Erekle died on 12/23 January 
1798. 

His son Giorgi XII succeeded him. Fath ‘AI! 
KAdjar was occupied in dealing with his rivals. From 
Kars, Giorgi sent a force of 2,000 Lezgis under the 
command of his two sons; dynastic intrigues in the 
King’s family rendered his position very difficult. 
In 1799 he sent an embassy to St. Petersburg, the 
object of which was as follows: Georgia should be 
placed not under a protectorate, but under the full 
power of the emperor, like the other provinces of 
Russia. On the other hand, the throne was to be 
guaranteed to the dynasty. 

On 18 December 1800, Paul I signed the manifesto 
of annexation (prisoyedineniye) of Georgia, which 
was proclaimed on 18 January 1801 after the death 
of Giorgi on 28 December 1800, On rz March, Paul I 
was put to death. In April the Georgian envoys 
begged the emperor Alexander I to appoint a Georgian 
prince as governor with the title of imperial lieutenant 
and king of Georgia. On 12 September 1801 Alexander 
I, alleging the impossibility of re-establishing the old 
government under a protectorate, confirmed the 
manifesto of Paul I and affirmed that Kartli-Kakheti 
were henceforth to be an integral part of the Imperial 
Russian dominions. The remaining members of the 
old Georgian ruling house were exiled forcibly to 
Russia, 

Georgia under Russian rule. Russian posses- 
sion of Georgia facilitated the extension of Russian 
power in Transcaucasia. The Commander of the 
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Caucasus, Prince Tsitsianov (himself the scion of the 
noble Georgian family of Tsitsishvili and governor 
1802-6), had to preserve Russia's latest acquisition 
against several open enemies, including the Lesghian 
tribesmen of Muslim Daghistin and the Muslim 
khans of Baki, Shakki and Gandja in Adharbaydjan, 
nominal vassals of Persia. He now carried the war 
into the enemy's camp and in January 1804 captured 
Gandia, killing its ruler Djawad Khan, who had 
helped the Kadjar Agha Muhammad to invade 
Georgia and sack Tiflis in 1795 (see above); Gandja 
{q.v.] was now renamed Elizavetapol in honour of the 
Tsar Alexander I's wife Elizabeth. But when Tsit- 
sianov marched on Baka in January 1806, he was 
killed in battle by local Persian troops, although a 
further expedition later in that year lead to the 
capture of both Baki and Darband. Pressure was also 
exerted on the Ottomans, and the Black Sea port of 
Poti captured in r809, Sukhum-Kal‘a in Abkhazia in 
810 and the strategic centre of Akhalkalaki in 
south-western Georgia in 1811; it was only now, in 
1810, that the local ruler of Imereti submitted to the 
Russians after strenuous fighting. 

Meanwhile, Russian rule in Georgia had speedily 
become hated, and a mass revolt of the Georgians 
came in 1812, when a Bagratid prince was proclaimed 
King of Georgia, before the outbreak was suppressed. 
However, a general peace in Transcaucasia was now 
made between the exhausted warring parties. The 
Treaty of Bucharest of 1812 restored Poti and 
Akhalkalaki to the Ottomans. The Treaty of Finken- 
stein of 1807, by which the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte had recognised Persia's rights over Geor- 
gia, had never had any practical effect, and in the 
Gulistan Treaty of 1813 Russia was now confirmed 
in possession of Georgia, together with Daghistan and 
the Muslim khanates of Karabagh, Gandja, Shakki, 
Shirwin, Darband, Bak® and Kuba [q.vv.]. Naturally, 
the Persians were unreconciled to these serious losses 
of ancestrally-controlled territories in the eastern 
Caucasus, and in 1826, taking advantage of the death 
of Alexander [ and the Decembrist conspiracy in 
St. Petersburg, Persia invaded Georgia and Karabagh. 
The attack was nevertheless repulsed by General 
Paskevich, and by the Treaty of Turkménéay in 
1828, the Russian frontier was firmly fixed at the 
Araxes and Persian influences in the Caucasus finally 
eliminated. An important consequence of this was 
that Persia was now cut off from direct contact with 
the Muslims of Daghistan, Paskevich now turned to 
deal with Turkey in the west, aiming at the recon- 
quest of the former Georgian province of Samtskhe, 
and Russian troops penetrated as far as Erzerum; 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 handed Samtskhe 
over to Russia and also the Black Sea ports of Poti 
and Anapa, thereby cutting the Ottomans off from 
direct access to Circassia and the north-western 
Caucasus. 

Muslim alarm at Russian aggrandisement in the 
Caucasus showed itself in the outbreak in 1829 in 
the eastern Caucasus of the Murid movement under 
the Jmams Kadi Moil4 and then Shamil [y.v.J, who 
for a quarter of a century kept large numbers of 
Russian troops tied down in the region. Rebellions 
against the Russians also broke out in the western 
Caucasus, in Circassia and Abkhazia, with Turkish 
and British encouragement. During the Crimean War 
(1854-6), Georgia was the base for Russian attacks on 
Turkey, leading to the capture of Kars in 1855; 
meanwhile, a Turkish army under “mer Pasha 
landed in Abkhazia and invaded Mingrelia. 

Internally, Georgia stagnated in the first decades 
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of Russian rule, an especial cause of resentment being 
the suppresion in 1811 of the independent Georgian 
Church, as a focus for national Georgian joyalties, in 
defiance of the guarantees of the 1783 Russo-Georgian 
Treaty, and its forcible incorporation into the Russian 
Orthodox Church, with the Catholicos-Patriarch 
Antoni II exiled to St. Petersburg. The Russian ad- 
ministration cut down the feudal rights of the 
Georgian nobility, and taxation for the numerous 
wars impoverished the land. In 1830-2 Georgian 
conspirators, grouped round such figures as Prince 
Alexander Bagration, an exile in Persia, made at last 
attempt to throw off Russian rule in Georgia; but 
when this failed, all hopes of a Bagratid restoration 
ended, and Georgia sank into what D. M. Lang has 
called ‘ta mood of torpid acquiescence’ for two or 
three decades, Only during the viceroyalty in Georgia 
of Count Michael Vorontsov (1845-54) did Georgia at 
last enjoy a measure of prosperity, educational and 
cultural encouragement and commercial develop- 
ment, with the beginnings of industrialisation in the 
Tiflis district as part of the distinct industrial 
revolution in Russia as a whole during Nicholas I's 
reign (1825-55). It was during Vorontsov's time that 
the doyen of modern Georgian studies in the west, 
Marie-Félicité Brosset (1802-80), visited Georgia and 
worked there under his encouragement. The old 
Georgian nobility suffered a general decline in this 
period of transition, accompanied by an increased 
disinclination on the part of the peasantry to endure 
their former subjugation. Outlying parts of Georgia, 
which had retained some autonomy, were now 
brought under direct Imperial rule. In 1857, the 
Regent of Mingrelia, Catherine Dadiani, was deposed, 
and in 1867 the youthful heir, Nicholas Dadiani, was 
compelled to cede his sovereign rights to Russia. The 
mountain region of Upper Svanetia was annexed by 
military force to the viceroyalty of the Caucasus, In 
Abkhazia, a region half-Christian and half-Muslim, 
with the Muslims looking to the Ottomans for sup- 
port, the ruling prince Michael Sharvashidze was 
deposed by force of arms in 1864, leading speedily 
to the final subjugation of the hitherto indomitable 
Circassians and the consequent emigration of some 
600,000 Muslim Circassians to Ottoman territory in 
preference to living under Russian rule [see CERKES]. 
In 1864 the serfs were liberated in Georgia, and those 
of Mingrelia, Abkhazia and Svaneti in the following 
years, although the burden of redemption payments 
imposed on the former serfs meant that their emanci- 
pation was formal rather than real. 

There was another period of enlightened rule under 
the Grand Duke Michael, Alexander II’s brother, 
Viceroy of the Caucasus 1862-82, during whose tenure 
of power Russia recovered during the war with Turkey 
of 1877-8 substantial areas of ancient Georgian ter- 
ritory which had been under Ottoman control since 
the r6th century. By the abortive Treaty of San 
Stefano and then the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
Russia acquired the port of Batum and retained her 
conquests of the important fortresses of Kars and 
Ardah4n [g.vv.], commanding the routes into eastern 
Anatolia (these last two districts were not recovered 
by Turkey till 1920 and 1921 respectively). The latter- 
years of the Grand Duke’s governorship were how- 
ever marked by the intensification of Pan-Slavist 
feeling which characterised Imperial policy at this 
time and which was ominous for the non-Russian 
minorities of the empire, seen ¢.g. in the banning of 
1872 of the use of Georgian for instruction at the 
Tiflis Theological Seminary, the main centre for the 
training of the Georgian priesthood and a focus for 


Georgian nationalist and anti-Russian feeling (one of 
its future students was to be Joseph Dijugashvili, the 
later Stalin). One aspect of the Georgian cultural 
reaction and re-awakening in these years was the 
appearance of anarchism and the Populist or Narod- 
nik movement in Georgia from the 1870s onwards, 
together with the Marxist so-called "Third Group”, 
one of whose leaders was Noe Zhordania, the future 
Menshevik and president of independent Georgia 
(1918-21), The ending of serfdom and the break-up 
of feudal estates in Georgia, and the growth of railway 
and oil-producing industries in Transcaucasia at 
places like Baku, Batum, Tiflis and Kutaisi, created 
propitious conditions for the spread of these move- 
ments, aimed in the first place at the Russian Imperial 
government (which was in fact by far the largest 
landowner in Georgia). The 1905 revolutionary period 
was preceded in r902 by peasant unrest in Guria in 
southwestern Georgia, where holdings were especially 
fragmented, and in 1905 itself, the Georgian (Marxist) 
Social Democratic Party organised strikes and com- 
munes, Subsequent repression by Russian and Cossack 
troops drew the attention of the West to Georgia's 
claims as a nation, seen for instance in Britain by the 
formation through the efforts of the Georgian scholars 
Oliver and Marjory Wardrop of the Friends of Georgia 
Committee, which worked on lines parallel to those of 
E. G. Browne for the Persian Constitutionalists. 
During the First World War, Georgian émigrés 
organised themselves in Central Europe, under 
German patronage, and in 1915 a Georgian Legion 
was formed to fight on the Black Sea coastal front. 
In the Russo-Turkish fighting in the western Cau- 
casus, the Muslim Georgian Laz [g.v.] and Atars 
supported the Ottomans, and Armenian irregulars the 
Russians. With the fal! of the Tsarist government in 
April 1917, the Georgian Mensheviks assumed power, 
but the crumbling of the Imperial Army allowed 
Turkey to recover her occupied territory in eastern 
Anatolia and to advance on Transcaucasia, wreaking 
vengeance on the local Armenians in requital for 
Armenian slaughter of Muslims. The Muslims of 
Adharbaydjin refused to continue fighting against 
Turkey, and now, cut off from Russia itself, Trans- 
caucasia on 12 April r9r8 declared itself an in- 
dependent federative republic, comprising Christian 
Georgia and Armenia and Muslim Adharbaydjan. 
The Ottomans still pressed for the retrocession of 
territory in Georgia lost to Russia in the rgth century, 
and had taken the offensive and occupied Batum. 
Centrifugal forces thus soon made the Transcaucasian 
Republic dissolve into its three component parts, and 
on 26 May 19x8 an independent Georgian Republic, 
under German protection, was set up; peace was made 
between Georgia and Turkey in June, with Turkey 
regaining Batum, Kars, Ardahan, Akhaltsikhe and 
Akhalkalaki. Hence from 1918 to 1921 a Menshevik or 
Social Democratic régime governed Georgia, headed 
by Zhordania, with a great upsurge of Georgian 
nationalism (Georgia's first university being opened 
at Tiflis in 1918) and hopes of the following of a 
peaceful policy of democratic socialism. After the 
Armistice of November ror8, British troops replaced 
the German ones in Georgia, with Oliver Wardrop as 
Chief British Commissioner to the three Trans- 
caucasian republics, with his headquarters in Tiflis. 
On 27 January 1921 France and Britain recognised 
Georgia diplomatically as a sovereign state. However, 
the new state was under pressure, having to fight off 
Armenian claims to Georgian territory, the Kemilist 
Turkish forces to the south, and above all, the 
Bolsheviks. In February 1921 the Bolsheviks were 
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threatening Tiflis itself, and it fell after a heroic 
resistance on 25 February to a fearful sacking by the 
Red Army, Zhordania fleeing with his government by 
sea to Istanbul. 

Georgia under the Soviets inevitably suffered from 
the recrudescence of Great Russian chauvinism and 
imperialism, the excesses of Russian troops provoking 
a guerilla resistance movement in Georgia akin to 
the Basmati movement [q,v.] in Central Asia, culmi- 
nating in a general uprising in 1924, ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. For the next two decades or more, tip to 1953, 
Georgia groaned under the repression of Stalin and 
his henchman Beria, himself a Mingrelian and who 
excercised dictatorial powers in Transcaucasia 1932-8, 
Until 1936, Georgia was deprived of its autonomy and 
became part of a Transcaucasian Federated SSR, of 
which Tiflis was the capital, but in that year it 
became the Georgian SSR, and now forms one of the 
constituent republics of the USSR and includes the 
Abkhaz and Adzhar Autonomous SSRs and the 
South Ossetian Autonomous Oblast, with a total area 
of 27,000 sq. miles/70,000 km*. 

According to figures from January 1970, the total 
population of the republic is 4,686,000, 48% of these 
being town dwellers and 52% rural, the main towns 
being Tiflis (pop. 907,000) and the much smaller 
centres of Kutaisi, Rustavi, Sukhum and Batum. 
Ethnically, the population is returned as being 67%, 
Georgian, but with considerable minorities of Arme- 
nians, Russians, Azerbaijanis, Ossetians and Ab- 
khazians (see BSE®, vii, 360-92). What proportion of 
all these may still be described as Muslim is unclear, 
but in 1921 the capital Tiflis had a fair number of 
Turks in its population, and in 1922, under Soviet 
rule, there was still being produced a local Turkish 
newspaper, Yet fikir, and a journal, Dan yildizt 
(see Mirza Bala, Adharbaydjan tiirk matba“atl, Baku 
1922); but the 1922 census enumerated only 3,255 
Azerbaijani Turks and 3,984 Persians, presumably all 
Muslims. The Azerbayjani Turks in Georgia are 
naturally to be found mainly in the extension of the 
Adharbaydjan plain to the east and south-east of 
Tiflis, in such districts as Boréall and Karayazl, and 
they formed part of the Kazak-Shams al-Din tribal 
group (see Bala, /A art. Giircistan). 
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KURH, at-Kuru, a town and district of 
mediaeval Islamic times in the northern Hidjaz, 
mentioned in early Islamic sources as of prime 
importance, but not now known under this name. 

It seems very likely that the place had a role in 
the pre-Islamic history of the Wadi ‘'l-Kura [¢.v.], 
where the settlement of later Kurh was situated, 
although the principal towns then were Dédan 
(modern al-Khurayba) and al-Hidjr (q.v.] or Mada@?in 
Salih (modern al-‘UIS), According to Yakit, Buldan, 
Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, iv, 320-1, and al-Sambddi, 
Wafa? al-wafa?, ed. M, M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Beirut 
1393/t971, iv, 1288, there was a well-known fair at 
Kurh in the Djihiliyya, and popular tradition located 
there the destruction of the people of Hid, se. ‘Ad 
(¢.v.] As the culture of Dédan and Lihyan decayed in 
the northern Hidjiz, Kurh seems to have become the 
main settlement of the WAdi 'l- Kurd around the time 
of the coming of Islam, and mukhadram poets like 
Ibn al-Mukbil [g.v. in Suppl.) and Umayya b. Abi 
‘I-Salt mention it. The tribe of ‘Udhra [¢.v.] lived in 
the district; the Prophet prayed in Kurh, and a 
mosque was built there (see Madjd al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Nihdya fi gharib al-hadith wa 'l-athar, ed. 
M. M. al-Tannibl, Cairo 1383/1963, iv, 36, and 
H. Lammens, L'ancienne frontiére entre la Syrie et le 
Higds, notes de géographie historique, in L'Arabie 
occidentale avant I'Hégire, Beirut 1928, 304-5). 

Following a well-known process in Islamic geo- 
graphical nomenclature, the name Kurh was applied 
both to the town, the administrative and commercial 
centre of the WAdi 'Il-Kura, and to the surrounding 
district, in effect, the Wadi 'I-Kura itself. Hence 
al-Mukaddasi, 69, says that Kurh is one of the four 
regions (nawahi) of Arabia and also one of the towns 
of the Hidj4z; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam md '‘sta‘djam, iii, 
1056, describes it as the kasaba of the Wadi 'l- Kura, 
with a variant form of the name as al-Kurdb (loc. 
ett, and j, 247). It obviously flourished highly at 
this time, Al-Mukaddasi, 83-4, says that it was 
populous and much frequented by traders, and had 
many amenities; it had a strong citadel, a defensive 
ditch and walls; and Jews were a decisive element 
(al-ghdlib) there (cf. Lammens, op. cit., 307), though 
elsewhere (96) he states that Kurh (here meaning the 
district) was essentially Sunn! in faith. 

Where exactly, then, was the town of Kurh 
located, since the toponym is not in use today, al- 
though that of al-Hidjr (pace Vidal, in EJ* s.v.) does 
in fact survive? C. M, Doughty (1876-7) enquired 
among the local people, but could find no memory of 
it, although he was shown a ruined site “‘el-Mubbiat" 
six miles south of al-‘Ula; he nevertheless thought 
that the mediaeval Kurh lay much further south 
towards Medina (Travels in Arabia deserla, London 
1926, i, 161-2), Subsequently, A. Musil definitely 
identified Kurb with al-‘Ula (The northern Hegds, 
@ topographical itinerary, New York 1926, 295; but 
elsewhere, 217-18, n. 52, he placed it, more correctly, 
to the south of al-‘U14). It has now been convincingly 
argued by ‘Abd Allih al-Naslf, himself a native of 
the region, that the site of mediaeval Kurh should 
indeed be located at the present-day ruins known 
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locally as al-Mabyat/al-Mabyat (cf. mabit ‘place 
where one halts for the night") along the main route 
down the Wadi 'Il-Kura to Medina, in an extensive 
plain, a spot well-fitted to be a flourishing commercial 
centre and market and a convenient staging-post, 
x12 miles/t8 km. south of al-‘UJA (al-Nasif, The 
identification of the wadi 'l-Qurad and the ancient 
Islamic site of al-Mibydt, in Arabian studies, v [1979], 
I-19). Jaussen and Savignac saw ruins there, and in 
1968 the expedition of P, J. Parr, G. Lankester 
Harding and J, E. Dayton made a surface survey of 
the site (see Preliminary survey in N.W. Arabia, 1968, 
in Bull. of the Inst. of Archaeology, london, viii-ix 
[1970], 199-204, section on “Ma‘abiyat"’). Excavation 
of the site may well settle the question finally. 
Bibliography: given in the article, but see also 

Abdullah al-Wohaibi, The Northern Hijaz in the 

writings of the Arab geographers 800-1150, Beirut 

1973, 220-4, (C. E, Boswortn) 

KURHUB 28. DjAnirn av-KyuzA%, the ardent 
eulogist of the Zirid princes of al-Kayrawan 
and of their governors, the Band Abi 'I-‘Arab, and 
a virulent and shameless satirist. He dominated with 
great verve the poetic contests stirred up by his 
strong personality and his biting aggressiveness in the 
literary sessions of al- Kayrawan, owing his success as 
much to his lack of seruple as to the swiftness of his 
replies and his improvisations. 

However, Kurhub remains a poet with a ready 
talent able to adapt himself to the thematic and 
formal exigencies of the genres employed by him. 
Variety of usage of verse-forms, suppleness of verses 
and purity of language combined in due course to 
place him in the élite of the poets of Ifrikiya during 
the Zirid period. He died at al- Kayrawain in 420/1029. 

Bibliography: “Umari, Masdélik al-absdr, ms. 

Paris 2327, xvii, ff. 96a-98a, and Safadi, Wdfi, ms. 

Tunis 4850, xxii, 65-6, who both use Ibn Rashfk’s 

al-Unmiidhadj. See also SA.-R. Yaghi, Hayat al- 

Kayrawin, Beirut 1962, 100, 214-15; H.-R. Idris, 

La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 

791; Ch. Bouyahia, La vie littéraire en [frigtya sous 

les Zirides, Tunis 1972. (Cx. Bovyanta) 

KORILTAY, Arabic orthography of Mongol 
burilia from suri= “to collect, gather together”, an 
assembly of the Mongol princes summoned to 
discuss and deal with some important question such 
as the election of a new khan. Djuwayni describes the 
hkirilta@ys that preceded the accession of Ogedey, 
Gitiyik and Méngke. John de Plano Carpini was 
present in person at the hirilidy held in the Khangay 
mountains at which Giyik was elected and en- 
throned. The institution still survived in the time of 
Timir, when however it seems to have become little 
more than a parade, The very word has disappeared 
from the modern Mongolian language; it has been 
resuscitated by the Turks in the form Aurullay and 
used in the sense of “assembly, congress”’. 

Bibliography: Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 178-91, 

248-58, ii, 555-602; J. A. Boyle, The seasonal 

residence of the Great Khan Ogedei, in Sprache, 

Geschichte und Kultur der altdischen Volker, ed. 

G. Hazai and P. Zieme, Berlin 1974, 145-51 (147); 

V. V. Barthold, Four studies in the history of Central 

Asia, tr. V, and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1958, 27; 

G, Doerter, Ttirkische und Mongolische Elemente im 

Neupersischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 435-7 (No. 305). 

(J. A. Boye) 

KURIN, designation used by the Ottomans in 
the roth/16th century and by the Russians in the 
18th-19th centuries for the Lezghins {g.v.]. Kirin 
(Russian: Kirinskiy yaztk) is also the former designa- 


tion for the Lezghin language, and appears as such in 
the 1926 Soviet census, (R. Wixman) 

KURIN KHANATE [see tezcutn). 

KORIYA, Kawrrya, the Arabic name for the 
modern town of Coria in Spain, municipio of the 
province of Caceres on the banks of the Alagén River. 
It was the Caurium of the Romans, who built its 
walls, as was noted by al-Himyari (‘‘strong walls of 
ancient construction”). Al-Idrisi states that Coria 
belonged to the é&lim of al-Kasr, and was then “an 
attractive, well-built and spacious town, whose sur- 
rounding countryside was fertile and highly pro- 
ductive of fruit’. Al-Istakhri’s itinerary (43-7) places 
it at 12 days’ journey from Cordova. 

When the Muslims withdrew to the line of Coria, 
after the famines of the post-136/753 period (Akhbar 
madjmi‘a, 62/67), the town was thus left in the 
frontier zone, and must have been one of the main 
centres of the Berber settlement of the north-west of 
the peninsula. There were frequent rebellions there. 
In 170/786 ‘Abd al-Rabm4n I attacked there the 
rebel Abu ‘l-Aswad Mubammad b, Yisuf al-Fihri 
(ibid., 116/106). Muhammad b. Tadjit al-Masmidi 
rebelled there during the amirate of Muhammad I, 
and in alliance with Ibn Marwan al-Djilliki made 
Coria one of his main centres (Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 
ed, Lévi-Provengal, 466; lbn Khaldin, ‘Jbar, tr. de 
Slane, iv, 289). It is in this region and around this 
same period that the Christian sources place the 
revolt of Zeith/Zeiti (Cron. Alfonso I/1, Valencia 
1961, 62-3). The town became much fought over; it 
was taken by Ordofio I in 860, but recaptured by the 
Muslims in 862. Alfonso III besieged it without 
success in 868, but ended by taking it some years 
later. Yahya al-Tudjibi, sent by al-Hakam II, at- 
tacked the King of Navarre and the Count of Castile 
near Coria (Makkari, Analectes, i, 248). Al-Mangr 
[g-v.] passed by Coria on his route into the Christian 
territories during his campaign of 387/997. The town 
was taken by Alfonso VI (472/1079), and he fled there 
after the defeat of al-Zallaka [g.v.]. Al-Mutawakkil b. 
ai-Aftas mourned the loss of Coria in a letter to 
Yiasuf b. Tashfin (al-Hulal al-mawshiyya, ed, Allou- 
che, 23). It was occupied by the Almoravids in 
§13/t519-20, but definitively taken by Alfonso VII 
in 1142. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, ed. 

M. A, Makki, Beirut 1973, 642-4, ns. 594-6; F, 

Hernandez Jiménez, La kira de Mérida en el siglo 

X, in Al-Andalus, xxv (1960), 313-71; idem, Los 

caminos de Cérdoba hacia el NO, in ibid., xxxii 

(1967), 37-123, 277-358; M. Terron Albarran, El 

solar de los Afidsidas ..., Badajoz 1971, 396-8, 
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1949 (see Indice Histérico Espafiol, not. no. 94.545 

on the ''Fueros de Caceres"); A. de Torres y Tapia, 

Crémica de la Orden de Alcdntara, Madrid 1973. 

(M. J. Viouvgra) 

KURKOB, a town in Khizistan, on the road 
from Wasit to Sis (Susa), The statments regarding 
distances given by the Arab geographers were col- 
lected and arranged in P. Schwarz, [ran im Mittel- 
alter nach den arab. Geographen, 1921, iv, 396 ff.; cf. 
also 431. The town was noted for its carpets; there 
was also a state firdz (q.v.] manufacture there. A 
material called saisandjird was made there, cf. de 
Goeje's glossary in BGA iv, s.v. Al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal say that the sésandjird of Fasa [g.v.] was 
better than that of Kurkib; the latter was a mixture 
of silk and cotton, while in the former wool was used; 
cf. on the textiles of Kurkab, R. B. Serjeant, Jslamic 
textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol con- 
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quest, Beirut 1972, 45, and J. Karabatek, Die per- 
sische Nadelmalerei Susanschird, Leipzig 1881. 
Bibliography: G. Le Strange, The lands of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 241, 246; Schwarz, op. cit., ii, 98, 

where all the iniportant quotations from the Arab 

geographers are given, to which should be added 

Hudad al-Salam, tr, Minorsky, 131, 382. 

(M. Presswer) 

KURRA?. Political organisation. The term 
kurra?, sing. bari? (A.), occurs in Arabic historiography 
referring toa group of ‘Irakians rising against 
“Uthman and later on against ‘AII, after he had 
accepted the arbitration. In European research, 
kurra? has been usually rendered as "reciters of the 
Kur’an" (Rurrd? < k-r-? “to recite"’), 

Briinnow was the first historian to try to assess 
the role of the Aurrd? as an independent group 
acting within a heterogeneous Kharidjite [q.v.] move- 
ment. Briinnow’s results were partly rejected by 
Wellhausen, who held that the Aurrd? were not an 
autonomous movement which was merged in Khari- 
djism at a certain date. He claimed that the kwrrd? 
had been in close connection with the learned fukahd’, 
forming a wider circle of pious men around those 
fukaha@, the supposed nucleus of men of religious 
learning. It was the kurrd’s religious zeal, unhampered 
by scrupulous deliberation, which according to 
Wellhausen led them to act against an Islamic 
authority which in their opinion had failed to carry 
through the commandments of the Holy Book. Their 
ardour for the sake of Islan: became obvious for the 
first time, when they took part in fighting against 
the Ridda [g.v.] rebels (Battie of the Yama4ma or of 
‘Akrabi? (g.v.]). During ‘Ali’s war against Talha and 
al-Zubayr, they threw in their lots with him, and they 
supported ‘All in his abortive warfare against 
Mu‘awiya, When the Syrians proposed to resort to 
the judgement of the Kur’in, they at first approved 
of ‘All's compliance with this proposal, but later on, 
when the disastrous consequences of the arbitration 
had become obvious, they turned against ‘AI, 
blaming him ruthlessly for having preferred human 
decision to God’s judgement. In the Khbiridjite 
rebellions against ‘Ali, and later on against the 
Umiyyads, the Aurrd? are said to have been the most 
fanatical instigators. Wellhausen’s account of the 
kurré? shows his genera] view of the early Muslim 
parties as resulting from a politico-religious conflict, 
This view, which aimed at studying the development 
of political and religious thought in Islam, has proved 
very fruitful, but it impedes us in realising the social 
conflicts concomitant to religious strife, Therefore, 
until recently the character of the kurrd? was des- 
eribed vaguely or even misleadingly, lf the kurrd? 
actually had been a group of people applying them- 
selves to a peculiar form of reciting the Kur’an, or 
holding a certain view concerning the validity of 
the Kur’dnic commandments, why do we not find 
any trace of such a group in treatises on heresiography 
or on recitation of the IXur’4n? Besides this argumen- 
tum ¢ silentio, one doubts whether Wellhausen's 
almost generally-accepted assumption was right that 
only after ‘Ali’s political defeat did the Aurrd?, 
repenting of their imaginary failure, become the 
fanatical partisans of the Kur’4n. For according to 
the sources, they had never been wholehearted fol- 
lowers of ‘Ali's cause; hence they had no reason to 
consider theniselves as traitors because they had 
urged SAli to accept the appointment of the two 
arbiters. 

Recent research into the matter has tended to take 
the social groups into consideration, resuming in 


principle Briinnow’s idea. In a detailed study on 
Kafan political aliguments, G. M. Hinds has drawn 
an entirely new picture of the kurra, He states thata 
group of people called surrd? first acted jointly against 
Sa‘id b. al-‘As, ‘Uthman’s governor in Kafa until 
33/653. The evidence adduced by Hinds proves that 
most of them were people who had settled in southern. 
“Irak at the very beginning of the conquests and thus 
had acquired some privileges. But under ‘Uthman, 
the political situation in southern ‘Lrak was changing 
rapidly; those early-comers who could not stabilise 
their position by amalgamating with an influx of 
population belonging to their respective tribal entities 
gradually lost their influence. Al-Ashtar and Yazid 
b. Kays, who were to play a prominent part in the 
subsequent troubles, were among these early-comers 
who feared lest they be ousted from their position. 
Their situation was even aggravated when ‘Uthman 
allowed the fighters of al-Kadisiyya now resident at 
Medina to exchange their shares of ‘Irakian land for 
landed property in the Arabian Peninsula. To carry 
through this measure meant first of all a careful 
distinguishing between the sawafi estates and dhimma- 
land, The early-comers suspected that they would be 
the losers by these administrative measures. Fearing 
a blow to their pretended rights, they succeeded in 
removing Sa‘id b. al-‘As from his post, They then 
elected Abi Mas4 al-Ash‘ari governor of Kifa. 
During the events which led to the murder of ‘Uth- 
min, the surrd? played only a secondary part, though 
al-Asljtar figures in the list of the assassins. When 
‘All arrived in the neighbourhood of Kiifa, the 
powerful tribal leaders did not join him. They seem 
to have favoured a neutral position, which would 
have served their interests best. ‘All, pursuing an 
egalitarian Islamic policy, did not even want to at- 
tempt a compromise with them. A coalition between 
him and the disappointed early-comers therefore 
came into being. Al-Ashtar, Hudjr b. Adi, and Ad 
b. Hatim are said to have been surrd; now they were 
Shit leaders. During the fighting at Siffin, the &urrd? 
are mentioned as separate para-tribal entities sup- 
porting ‘Ali. When Mu‘Awiya suggested settling the 
points at issue by means of arbitration, the Aura” 
urged ‘Ali to accept the proposal, because they 
envisaged a peace in which ‘Ali would be able to 
accomplish an Islamic policy checking an ascendancy 
of the new-comers. When they felt that their dreams 
would not be realised, they turned against ‘AII, who 
refused to withdraw from the agreement, ‘AI! tried 
to placate this dangerous internal opposition by 
giving high appointments to the most prominent 
surrd?, but the majority of the kurrd? became his 
irreconcilable enemies. In the Kharidjite movement 
of the first century they are often mentioned as one 
of the inost active groups. 

In the light of these new results, it seems rather 
absurd to refer to the éurra as “Kurin-readers”. 
Shaban was the first to suggest a new interpretation. 
He holds that &urrd? means “villagers” (a4/ al-kurd), 
denoting those participants in the early wars (ahl 
al-ayydm) against the Sasanid Empire who had 
occupied the vacated estates of southern Irak and 
whose de facto privileges had been threatened since 
*Uthman's reign. Shaban and G. H, A. Juynboll have 
adduced evidence corroborating this thesis, but it 
sull remains speculative. The rendering of kurrd? as 
“Kur’in-readers” seems to be a result of the well- 
known fact that Muhammad used to appoint reciters 
for stimulating the zeal of the Muslim fighters (see 
Salih Ahmad al-All, al-Tangimat al-idjtimaiyya wa 
‘Liktisddiyya fi 'l-Bagra, Beirut 1969, 56 ff.); further- 
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more, the ‘Irakian fwrra? had appealed to the Kur’dn. 
But they did so, not because they held some special 
doctrine concerning it, but because they wanted to 
enforce the judgement of the Kuran in that actual 
issue, where the reference made in the Siffin agree- 
ment to an ill-defined “practice” (swuna) seemed 
dangerous for their interests, 
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(T. Nace) 

KURRA 3s. SHARIK z. MArTHAD B. HAziM AL- 
‘Ans! Av-GuaTAFANI, governor of Egypt 90-6/ 
709-14 for the Umayyad caliph al-Walld b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik. 

Kurra came from the group of North Arab tribes 
which had settled extensively in northern Syria and 
the Djazira and which were in the forefront of the 
warfare along the Taurus Mountains with Byzantium. 
He himself came from the region of Kinnasrin [g.v.] 
to the south of Aleppo, and was thus a member of the 
experienced and capable cadre of Syrian Arabs whom 
the Umayyads liked to appoint to high civil and 
military office; the fact that al-Walid’s mother 
Wallida bint al-‘Abbas was also from the tribe of 
‘Abs may well have helped further Kurra’s career. 

The early part of this last is very obscure. From 
indications in Michael the Syrian's chronicle, Lam- 
mens inferred that he may have served as governor 
of Kiunasrin or possibly of Armenia; it is obvious 
that he would not have been appointed to such an 
elevated post as the governorship of Egypt without 
considerable administrative experience previously. 

Kurra was appointed governor of Egypt ‘ald 'I- 
salat wa 'l-kharddj, i.e. as amir and as “dmil or finan- 
cial director, in place of the caliph’s own brother ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd al-Malik, whose governorship had been 
rendered difficult by economic hardship through 
failure of the Nile to rise sufficiently. Kurra ac- 
cordingly reached the capital of Egypt, Fustat [¢.v.], 
on 3 or 3 Rabi‘ I 90/0 or 20 January 709 or shortly 
afterwards, and took up his duties there. The Arabic 
general chroniclers give woefully little information 
about Kurra’s governorship, if indeed they mention 
it at all; Tabarf merely records the dates of his 
appointment and of his continued tenure of the office, 
and then records his death (ii, 1200, 1208, 1266, 1305; 
repeated in Ibn al-Athir). 

Our best sources of historical information are 
naturally the local Egyptian ones, above all Kindl, 
Wuldt, ed. Guest, 63-6, more briefly in Makrizi, 
Khitat, i, 302, also Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjam, Cairo 
1383/1963, i, 217-20, resuming several earlier autho- 
rities, but the information given here is fairly exiguous 
too, However, contemporary records, as embodied 
in the papyri discovered in Egypt over the last 80 
years or so, round out the later chronicles and give 
a much better picture of the administrative and fi- 
nancial condition of Egypt during Kurra's governor- 
ship. They also supply a corrective to the unfavour- 
able image of Kurra as a typically tyrannical Umay- 
yad governor of the stamp of al-Hadjdjadj[g.v.], which 
grew up in the ‘Abbasid and post-‘Abbasid periods, 


a condemnatory view which is expressed in both the 


Muslim and the Coptic Christian sources. Thus one 
oft-repeated saying attributed to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz runs “al-Walid in Syria, al-Hadjdjadj in “Irak, 
“Uthmin al-Muzani in Medina, Khalid al-Kasrl in 
Mecca and Kurra in Egypt! By God, the earth has 
become filled with iniquity!” (cf, the biography of 
Kurra in Zirikil, al-A ‘lam, vi, 36-7). Another libellous 
story is that after the completion of the rebuilding 
of the mosque of Amr b, al-‘As in Fustat (see below), 
he called for wine and music-making and held an orgy 
there. 

Amongst the occurrences of Kurra’s governorship 
is mentioned a plot against his life staged at Alexan- 
dria by a group of [badi Kharidjis under al-MuhAdjir 
b, Abi 'l-Muthann4 al-Tudjibi, which failed, and the 
rebuilding of the mosque of ‘Amr. At the beginning 
of g2/autumn 710, the caliph ordered Kurra to 
demolish some additions made by ‘Abd Allah b. Abd 
al-Malik and to rebuild the mosque entirely, Yahya 
b. Hanzala al-‘Amiri was appointed supervisor of 
work; the mosque was enlarged at the north-east end 
and in the fibla direction, which Kurra caused to be 
corrected from ‘Amr’s slightly inaccurate alignment. 
Whilst the work of rebuilding was in progress, the 
Friday prayers were held in the Kaysariyyat al-‘Asal, 
and the mosque was completed in Ramadan 93/June- 
July 7x2 (see K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, Oxford 1932-40, i, 99-100, with extensive 
bibliography). Yet much of Kurra’s governorship was 
necessarily taken up with the financial administration 
of Egypt and the economic and agricultural regenera- 
tion of the province, and it is here that the papyri 
give valuable information. The serious famine of 
86-7/705-6 in the preceeding governorship of ‘Abd 
Allah {see above) had left a legacy of hardship in the 
land. Kurra was therefore concerned to increase 
agricultural production and to bring disused Iand 
(ard mawat) into cultivation once more. The chroni- 
cles mention his restoration of the Birkat al-Habash 
as an instance of this work of ihyd, this being planted 
with sugar cane [see KASAB AL-SUKKAR] and sub- 
sequently known as “‘Kurra’s stable’’. 

A further, controvertial problem was that of the 
imposition of the poll-tax or djizya (q.v.] on new 
Muslim converts from the Coptic community. The 
papyri show Kurra as keen to exact the full djizya 
from these mawili, to collect arrears of taxation and 
generally to safeguard the caliph’s financial rights. 
Egypt suffered, like ‘Irak and other of the conquered 
provinces, from the flight of peasants to the towns 
in order to escape taxation, a process which had 
already been discernible in Byzantine Egypt; these 
fugitives were now rigorously pursued and brought 
back to their villages wherever possible. However, 
Kurra was equally concerned to punish tyrannical 
local officials, and he maintained control over the 
provinces by means of an efficient intelligence system 
or barid [g.v.], The bilingual (Greek and Arabic} 
papyri also mention the levying of special taxes 
(liturgia) for the building of ships for hoursos or 
ghazw, presumably against the Byzantines in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Finally, Kindi notes that 
Kurra re-organised the diwdns of Egypt in 95/713-14, 
being the third person (after ‘Amr b. al-‘A5 and ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Marwin) to do this. As Becker observed 
(Beitrage, ii, 124-5), this doubtless increased the Arab 
element in these departments; the official language 
there had already been changed from Greek and 
Coptic to Arabic just before Kurra’s time [see 
Diwan). 

Kurra died of the plague whilst still in office in 
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Safar 96/October-November 714 (Tabari, ii, 1305) or 
on 23 Rabi‘ I 96/6 December 714 (Makrizi, i, 302), 
and was succeeded (as amir al-salat only) by his 
trusted deputy ‘Abd al-Malik b. Rifa* al-Fahml, who 
had been Sahib al-Shurfa or police chief under Kurra; 
Usama b. Zayd became head of finances in Egypt. 
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KURRAM, Kuram, the name of a river which 
flows down from the western end of the Safid Kah or 
Spin Ghar range of the Hind@ Kush-Koh-i Baba 
massif of eastern Afghanistan and which joins the 
Indus River in modern Pakistan just below ‘Isa Khél. 
The lower course of the river flows through Bannd 
(g-v.], and the middle reaches through the northern- 
most part of Waziristan [g.v.J]. The upper valley, 
beyond the railhead of Thal, forms what in British 
India and now in Pakistan is the administrative 
region of the Kurram Agency, a thin wedge of 
territory some 70 miles long and covering 1,305 sq. 
miles. From the headwaters of the river, the fairly 
easy Shutargardiin Pass leads towards Khést and 
Kabul [¢.vv.], with the village of Paiwar Kotal mark- 
ing the present frontier between Afgh4nistan and 
Pakistan; this has always been one of the historic 
routes by means of which migratory peoples and 
armies from Centra] Asia and Afghanistan have 
descended to the Indian plains. 

Little is known of the early history of the region 
of Kurram, though the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien was 
there in the early sth century A.D. Kurram is 
certainly mentioned in Ibn al-Athir, xi, 89, as the 
place (here spelt Kurram4n) to which the Ghaznavid 
sultan Bahram Shah fled ignominiously in 543/1148 
when the Ghirid chief Sayf al-Din Siri temporarily 
occupied his capital, Djdzdjani (7th/r3th century) 
further records that Kurrama4n was granted as an 
ikfa*, together with S.n.k.ran (? Shaldzan, the name 
of a modern left-bank affluent of the Kurram River, 
in the surmise of Raverty), by the Ghirid ruler 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad in 572/1176-7 to his slave 
commander Tadj al-Din Yildiz; Mu‘izz al-Din used 
regularly the Kurram valley route for descending 
from Ghazna to the Indus valley (Tabakdt-i Nasiri, 
ed. Habibl*, Kabul 1341-3/1962-4, i, 411-12, tr. 
Raverty, London 1881-99, i, 498-500). The original 
Pathan inhabitants of Kurram were Sunni Bangash, 


but ca. 1500 nomads of the Tiiri tribe of the Karlanri 
group of Pathans appeared as vassals (hamsdya) of 
the Bangash and gradually came to control all the 
villages of the upper Kurram valley. The Tari are 
Shi in faith, and claim popularly to be of Persian 
origin; in the early rxth/r7th century they partici- 
pated, with other Pathan tribes, in the general 
movement of the Réshaniyya sect [g.v.] against the 
attempted domination of the Mughal Emperors of 
Dihii. 

In the early roth century, Kurram never formed 
part of the Sikh empire of the Pandjab, but the 
Durrani and Barakzay rulers of Kabul claimed a 
vague suzerainty over the region. In 1845 they af- 
firmed their claims by appointing a resident governor 
in Kurram, the later amir in Kabul Mubammad 
A‘zam Khan. In 1856 a British expedition was sent 
into the valley after Tari raids on the people of Kéhat 
{g.v.]. In autumn 1878 Lord Roberts entered the 
valley and temporarily occupied the region as an 
advance base during the Second Afghan War, pushing 
on from there to capture Khést. The Shi Tari began 
to complain of oppression by Afghan officials, and 
this created a sentiment in Kurram in favour of a 
British presence there or at least of some degree of 
British protection, especially as the Treaty of 
Gandamak made with Muhammad Ya‘kab Khan in 
1879 declared Kurram to be an assigned district, to 
be administered by the Government of India, 
together with the Khyber and the Pathan districts of 
northern Balidistan. Hence in 1892 British forces 
moved up from Thal at the request of the Tari, and 
in the next year the border with Afghanistan was 
delimited along the Durand Line at the head of the 
valley. In 1894 it became a political agency, and then 
at the time of Lord Curzon’s creation of the North- 
West Frontier Province in rgor, Kurram became one 
of the five tribal agencies. British garrisons were 
withdrawn, and replaced by two battalions of the 
Kurram Militia, organised on the same lines as the 
Khyber Rifles [see KHAYBAR PASS). It was down the 
upper Kurram valley that Nadir Shah briefly 
penetrated with an Afghan force during the Third 
Afghan War of ror9. 

Kurram now comes within Pakistan, and has its 
administrative centre in the town of Paracinar. The 
Pakistan government gives the Kurram Agency the 
same degree of autonomy as the other tribal areas, 
except that it enforces certain regulations identical 
with those prevailing in the directly-administered 
areas along the Indus, including the collection of 
land-tax; in fact, a negligible amount of taxation is 
collected from this economically poorly-endowed 
region, and the Agency receives back far more from 
the central government by way of subsidies and 
salaries of local militiamen and officials. It neverthe- 
less forms the only tribal area along the Frontier 
where the central government's authority goes right 
up to the Afghanistan border. Administratively, 
Kurram is divided into two fahsils, an Upper Valley 
and a Lower Valley. The 1961 census estimated the 
population of the whole Agency at 200,512, with the 
population of Paratinar as 22,953. 
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KURRAT a.-‘AYN, Fatima Umm SaimA, also 
known as Dhaklya, Zarrin-tadj, Tahira (see below), 
Persian poetess and Babi martyr, was born in 
Kazwin in 1231/1814, the eldest daughter of a famous 
mudjtahid, Hadjdj Mulla Muhammad Salih Baraghanl. 

She was educated in Kazwin, and became proficient 
in the Islamic sciences. She was married to Mulla 
Muhammad, the son of her uncle Mulla Muhammad 
Taki, by whom she had three sons, Shaykh Isma‘, 
Shaykh Ibrahim and Shaykh Ishak, and one daughter. 
While staying with him in Karbala, she joined the 
Shaykh! sect, together with her sister Mardiya and 
brother-in-law, Hadjdj Mulla Muhammad ‘AII, an 
action that earned her the fierce hostility of her 
husband and father-in-law, though her own father 
remained neutral. She studied with Sayyid Kazim 
Rashti, then living in Karbala’, who was so impressed 
by a risdla she wrote on Shaykhi doctrine, that he 
gave her the /akab of Kurrat al-‘Ayn. Her sectarian 
activities led finally to her divorce, by which time 
she had returned to Kazwin. It was here that she 
first heard of the Bab, and when Mulld Husayn 
Bushriiya left for Shiraz to seek out the Bab in Rabi‘ 
I 1260/April 1844, he took with him a letter from 
Kurrat al-‘Ayn which so impressed the Bab that he 
nominated her among the eighteen Huriif al-Hayy 
(“Letters of the Living”). Later, in a letter addressed 
to certain Babis who had expressed doubt about the 
propriety of Kurrat al-‘Ayn's activities, he described 
her as Diandb-i Tahira, whence the name by which 
she came commonly to be known amongst the Babls 
and Baha’ls. By this time she was back in Karbala, 
where she is reputed to have preached without a veil, 
to have claimed to be the incarnation of Fatima, and 
to have proclaimed the abrogation of the Sharl‘a. Her 
preaching of Babi doctrines eventually alarmed the 
Ottoman authorities, and in 1263/1846 she was 
arrested and exiled to Iran. She travelled by way of 
Kirmanshah and Hamadin, preaching openly on the 
way, and in due course arrived in Kazwin, where she 
found herself subjected to the same family hostility 
as before, Matters came to a head when her uncle, 
Hadjdj Mulla Muhammad Taki, a strenuous opponent 
of Babism, was found murdered (15 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 
1263/25 October 1847). Widely suspected of com- 
plicity, it was no longer possible for her to remain in 
Kazwin, and she left for Tehran, and thence for 
Mazandaran, where she joined the great gathering of 
Babi leaders at Badasht. Here she preached con- 
stantly (sometimes unveiled, though this has been 
denied), and took an active part in the decisions taken 
there. After the break-up of the gathering by local 
villagers, she went to Mazandaran with some of the 
other leaders of the community, and stayed for some 
time in Nar. In 1266/1850 she was arrested and taken 
to Tehran, where she was detained as a prisoner in 
the house of Mahmid Khan Nari, the Kalantar [¢.v.] 
of Tehran, for the next four years. After the attempt 
on the life of Nasir al-Din Shah in 1268/1852 by three 
Babis, Kurrat al-‘Ayn, together with at least twenty- 
seven other Babis, was cruelly put to death by means 
that have been variously reported but are still un- 
known, the only eyewitness account—by Dr. Polak— 
merely stating that ‘‘she endured her slow death with 
superhuman fortitude"’, 

By a strange twist of fate, Kurrat al-‘Ayn was the 
only one of the eighteen “Letters of the Living” never 


to meet the Bab. She was famous both inside and 
outside the Bibi movement for her beauty, eloquence, 
and devotion to the cause. Her poetry, a fair amount 
of which has survived, is said to have been widely 
read by the Baibis long after her death. Though 
doubts have been cast on the stories of her discarding 
of the veil, it cannot be denied that her way of life was 
extremely emancipated for her time, and she has 
remained a symbol of women’s liberation in Iran ever 
since. 
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KURSAN (A.), pl. kardsina and also kardsin 
karadsin, “corsair, pirate", stems from Italian 
corsale, which has further given forms closer to the 
original but less commonly-found, such as kursdl, pl. 
hardsillgardsil, and kurséli, pl. kursdliyya. In turn, 
Arabic has formed the abstract noun karsana “priva- 
teering, piracy”, still in use today, as is also kursdn, 
sometimes conceived of as a plural. In the colloquial 
there is further the verb sarsan “‘to raid, act as a 
pirate", and the dialects also given to hursan the 
double sense of “corsair and “boat”, This latter 
term was an Andalusian one (cf. Pedro de Alcala, 
... De lingua arabica libri duo, Gdttingen 1883, 158), 
and it is uncertain whether one should link with the 
Spanish corsario the adjective kursariyydt used by 
al-Sakatti, ed. G. S. Colin and E, Lévi-Provengal, Un 
manuel hispanique de hisba, Paris 1931, 50, to denote 
women who are supposed to have recovered their 
virginity (the two editors prudently suggest the 
translation ‘carried off by the corsairs?”, and P. 
Chalmeta, in al-And. (1971 ff.), § 111, translates this 
term as corsarias), 

The necessity felt by the Arabic language, probably 
in the course of the 3rd/oth century, to use a loanword 
shows that, even if piracy had long existed in the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, the Arabs (who called a 
pirate liss al-bakr “‘sea-robber”’) had a distinct feeling 
that privateering had a different character. They 
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nevertheless adopted the same term to denote two 
distinct forms of activity, which are indeed often 
enough confused, even by Europeans; in fact, 
privateering consists of attacking enemy ships with 
the more or less explicit connivance of the authorities, 
whilst piracy proper is a purely private enterprise 
involving the capture and pillaging any vessels 
encountered. 


i, The Western Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic 


It was in the Mediterranean, “the sea of adven- 
tures” (Ch. E. Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane et le 
Maghrib aux XIII* ef XVI* sizcles, Paris 1965, 574), 
that the Muslims most continuously practised karsana 
from the moment onwards when they established 
themselves along its shores and had to face attacks 
from the Christian powers there. In reality, the 
Arabs—and very soon, as will be seen, adventurers 
of European origin, renegades and captives—were 
merely participating in a traditional practice of the 
Mediterranean basin since the most early antiquity, 
whilst at the same time giving it, more or less con- 
sciously, a religious aura, since it was often in the 
name of Islam that the corsairs of the southern 
shores of the Sea acted, just as those of the northern 
shores acted at times in the name of Christianity, It 
was for this reason that privateering, if not piracy, 
soon came to be considered as an integral part of the 
holy war, djihdd [q.v.), and it is as part of this that 
the question is treated in the works on law. 

Given the fact that it is impossible, in an ency- 
clopaedia article, to go into detail and to trace the 
entire history of privateering and piracy as they 
were practised by men based on the coasts of the 
Muslim lands, what follows is a sketch o1 the broad 
features of the topic. Reference should be made to 
those sources which are in genera) well-documented 
and which have been utilised for this present article, 
and also to the articles miLAHA and Sarina, especially 
for technical details; the article rrpd? in the Supple- 
ment should also be consulted for the topic of the 
ransoming of captives. 

From the rst/7th century onwards, there were 
added to the attacks against the islands and the 
shores of the western Mediterranean by corsairs 
coming from the Near East, raids undertaken by the 
people of Ifrikiya, whose regularly-organised fleets 
succeeded in gaining control, in the first decades of 
the 3rd/oth century, of Malta, Sicily and Pantellaria 
[see xKAwgara], whilst the Balearic Islands were 
definitively taken over by the Spanish Umayyads in 
290/903. 

However, from the 2nd/8th century onwards, what 
oné may properly call organised pirate activity began 
to take shape both in North Africa and in Muslim 
Spain, One notable action is that in which, after the 
suppression of the “Revolt of the Suburb" in Cordova 
[see AL-ANDALUS and KURTUBA] in 202/818, a group 
of émigrés who practised piracy in the central and 
eastern Mediterranean gained control of Alexandria 
and in 212/827 seized the island of Crete, which they 
made into a Muslim possession and a centre for their 
further activities (see ikrItisy]. It was likewise from 
Spain that there set out the Muslims who, between 
278/891 and 281/894, established themselves at 
Fraxinetum [9.v.], where they founded a pirate state 
which lasted for 80 years. As early as 227/842, other 
corsairs sailed up the Rhdne to Arles, and they 
renewed their incursions in 235/850 and 255/860; 
under the Umayyads of al-Andalus, the sailors of 
Péchina acquired a great notoriety in this respect (cf. 


Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 244, 349, 352, 355, 
ii, 154-60), Some centuries later, Ibn Khaldan, Hist. 
des Berbéres, text, i, 619, tr. de Slane, iii, 117, sum- 
marised the two essential forms which the activities 
of the kardsina took. “A more or less numerous group 
of corsairs gets together. They build a ship and 
choose as its crew men of proven valour. These 
warriors go off and descend on the coasts and islands 
where the Franks dwell, arriving there suddenly and 
carrying off everything they can find. They also at- 
tack the infidels’ ships, frequently capturing them, 
and then return home, laden with plunder and 
prisoners”. This text is one of the ones rarely en- 
countered on this subject in the Arabic sources, which 
dwel! at much greater length on the Christians’ naval 
enterprise against the Muslim lands, or on the 
spectacular attacks from the Atlantic made on al- 
Andalus by the “‘Northmen” from 230/844 to 355/966 
[see aAt-mapy 0s}. In the Mediterranean, violent attacks 
by the Christians were more difficult, for a defence 
system had been established alcng the coasts, whether 
in Spain (see R. Arié, L’Espagne musulmane au temps 
des Nasrides, Paris 1973, 273-6) or from Alexandria 
to Tangier (see M. Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 395). 

Concerning the situation obtaining on the high 
seas, Ibn Khaldiin's remark (Mukaddima, ed. Qua- 
tremére, ii, 35, tr. de Slane, ii, 42, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 41) alleging that “the Christians could not even 
launch a plank on the Mediterranean” is probably 
correct for the 3rd/gth and 4th/roth centuries, when 
the Muslims did have command of the seas. Economic 
necessity accordingly compelled the states to try and 
assure the safety of navigation along the various 
commercial routes (see Chr. Courtois, in Mélanges G. 
Margais, Algiers 1957, ii, 51-9), but the international 
agreements made with this end in mind were not 
always respected by the pirates. The activities of these 
Jast were however controlled, and there are extant 
some interesting fatwds on these. M. Talbi has 
published one of them (in Cahiers de Tunisie, 1956), 
pronounced by Sahniin (d. 240/854 (9.v.]) and con- 
cerning three associates who had organised a pirate 
enterprise but had then fallen out over the division of 
their booty. More interesting still is a fatwd of 
Muhammad b, Sahnin (d. 256/870 [9.v.]) analysed 
also by Talbi (Emirat aghlabide, 534-5); it emerges 
from this that seizure was legal in the case of a 
Christian merchant ship making for a non-Muslim 
country, but illegal when it was a case of a building 
utilised for commercial exchanges between Christen- 
dom and Islam. Thus, whilst hindering freedom of 
navigation, pirate activity tended to divert traffic 
into a pattern favourable to the Muslim lands, 

After the beginning of the 6th/r2th century and 
during all the Crusades period, privateering may be 
regarded as more often than not assimilable to the 
djihid. The Zirids (see H. R. Idris, Zirides, index) 
organised it on a grand scale and sowed terror in the 
western Mediterranean, whilst the island of Djarba 
(q.v.J, already an important base, became a real haunt 
of pirates, who were not content with attacking 
Christian ships but also infested the coasts of [frikiya. 
Djarba was conquered in 5ro/rrr6 by ‘All b. Yabya, 
but soon resumed its traditional réle, until it was 
captured in 529/1135 by the Normans of Sicily; it was 
to remain the plaything of Christian and Muslim 
rivalries until the end of the 8th/r4th century, and 
then was to play a leading part in the events of the 
toth/r6th century. 

Various dockyards built along the coasts of the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus [see DAR AL-stnA‘a], especial- 
ly at La Calle (Marsa 'l-Kharaz), Bone and Bougie, 
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provided local pirates with galleys which skimmed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean islands and swept 
the seas in search of prey. As well as the cargoes and 
crews seized on the open seas, the raids on the 
Sardinian and Corsican coasts secured slaves of both 
sexes which were much in demand. 

Dufourcq (op. laud., index) has gathered together 
considerable material on the 7th/r3th and 8th/r4th 
centuries, From this, it appears that, despite the 
rulers’ desires to make maritime commerce safe, the 
occasional prohibition of privateering warfare and 
concluding of international treaties, the Mediterra- 
nean remained for adventurers of all varieties a 
special field of activity. After having died down 
somewhat, from the Muslim side, in the 7th/13th 
century, karsana revived with fresh force, and the 
islands and shores of the Christian world were often 
ravaged. On the Christian side, their exploits yielded 
nothing in scope or violence to the Muslims; Sicily 
was a fine jumping-off base and arsenal, and Diarba 
‘was neutralised for a -vhile by Roger de Lauria and 
Ramon Montaner. 

The other bases in the Maghrib remained active, 
but the situation hardly changed in the course of the 
next century. On the other hand, it took a completely 
new turn in the roth/16th century, when there began 
the so-called ‘Barbary corsairs”, whose activity was 
to last until the roth century, This is the period in 
which such figures as the Barbarossa brothers [see 
Sar0py and KHAYR AL-DIN], Dragut [see TORGHOD], 
Sinan Pasha, Aydin, and many others for whom 
there is not space here to recount the prowess, 
distinguished themselves. The articles devoted to the 
most famous of them should be consulted, and one 
should merely note that ‘Aridi chose Tunis as his base 
and from there, was able to defy the power of Charles 
V and to seize Algiers. After his death in 0924/1518, 
his brother Khayr al-Din (d. 953/1546), who had 
offered the province of Algiers to the Ottoman sultan, 
resumed his pirate activities against Mediterranean 
shipping and his attacks on the Christian towns. For 
his part, Dragut (d. 972/1565) set up his base in 
Djarba, and then succeeded Murad Agha, whom he 
had helped, together with Sinan Pasha, in seizing 
Tripoli from the Knights of Malta; he may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the new regency. 

It is, it is true, difficult to distinguish between 
naval warfare, privateering and piracy in the activi- 
ties of these corsairs, whose common feature is that 
they succeeded in founding “Barbary” states in more 
or less nominal! dependence on the Sublime Porte and 
that they established pirate organisations which 
necessitated numerous interventions by the Euro- 
peans. The battle of Lepanto in 979/1571 [see AYNA- 
BAkHT!] put an end to privateering, but made no 
difference to pirate activity, which continued to rage 
until the conquest of Algiers. 

Amongst these pirates, Murad Ra’is was especially 
notable, He was the first, in 993/1585, to venture into 
the Atlantic (if one excepts the expedition of Khash- 
kbash (see al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, i, 258-9 = § 274] and 
his companions from Cordova in the grd/gth century, 
see Lévi-Provengal, Hist, Esp. Mus., i, 354, iii, 342). 
Murad went on to plunder the Canary Islands, and 
en route, put in at Salé, which was not as yet the nest 
of corsairs of which later history was to have a 
burning memory. 

It should also be noted that, at the moment when 
these Barbary states mentioned above came into 
existence, there was an event of highest importance 
happening in Spain, sc. the reconquest of Granada, 
followed by the exodus of the Andalusians and then, 


in r6x0, by the expulsion of the Moriscoes [g.v.]. Like 
their predecessors, these last groups settled in various 
parts of North Africa where, without always openly 
proclaiming djihdd, they constituted a fresh impetus 
and a new pretext for the Barbary pirate activity, 
seeing in this a means of mounting a revanche. 
Algeria and Tunisia remained very active centres 
(see M. de Epalza and R. Petit (eds.), Etudes sur les 
Moriscos andalous en Tunisie, Madrid 1973, index), 
but it is from this point onwards that piracy based 
on the port of Salé comes into prominence, and the 
history of this is well-documented for us (see H. de 
Castries, Les corsaires de Salé, in Revue des deux 
mondes, xv/2 (1903); L. Brunot, La mer dans les tradi- 
tions et les industries indighnes d Rabat et Salé, Paris 
1920, 152-72; and R. Coindreau, Les corsaires de Salé, 
Paris 1948). During the 8th/r4th and 9th/rsth cen- 
turies, Salé (see saLk] had been a centre for priva- 
teering on a relatively modest scale only, like other 
ports of the Moroccan littoral like Tetuan [see 
tiprAwin], whose corsair fleet had however been 
destroyed by the Spaniards in ca. 803/1400, or al- 
Mahdiyya [9.v.], which on occasion gave refuge to 
pirates, whose captured booty was sold to the sultans. 
In the x7th century, however, the twin town of 
Rabat became, under the influence of Andalusian 
emigrants, a real corsair republic, in which certain 
strong personalities stand out, these being used for 
diplomatic missions (e.g. the Bénache and vars. = 
Sidi ‘Ali b. ‘A’isha, who was charged by Mawlay 
IsmA‘ll with a mission to Louis XIV for the hand of 
the Princess de Conti), These Salé corsairs, called 
“Turks” by the Europeans, were generally no more 
Turkish in origin than were the “Barbary” pirates; 
they included in their ranks Andalusians and Moroc- 
cans, to be sure, but also Greeks, Russians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, etc., 
renegades and even Christians. The diverseness of the 
polyglot crews allowed them to hoist false colours and 
to reassure ships under attack by addressing the 
enemies in the tongue of their own nation, One notable 
feature of the Salé pirates was that, being right on the 
spot for combing the North Atlantic seas, they were 
bold enough to sail as far as Iceland, to reach the 
fishing-grounds of the coasts of the New World and 
Nova Scotia, or to enter the Channel and reprovision 
themselves in the Netherlands, where they had 
accomplices. For almost a century, from 1668 to 1757, 
privateering was organised by the sultans, and may 
be considered as taking the place of a national fleet. 

There is no need here to dilate upon the various 
types of vessel employed by the corsairs and pirates, 
nor upon their arms, for these questions will be 
studied under mitAua and sarina. It should merely 
be noted that until the end of the 16th century, the 
pirates in the Mediterranean used galleys propelled 
by a large number of oarsmen (sometimes more than 
200) and that the lateen sails of these ships were only 
auxiliaries; on the other hand, in order to secure a 
speed superior to that of the merchant ships, these 
galleys were slender in shape (the proportion of 
Jength to breadth reaching up to 9 times) and hence 
instable, In 1606, a Dutch renegade called Simon of 
Danser taught the Algerians to construct and to 
operate sailing ships, and Salé, which, because of the 
bar and shallow waters, could only used light vessels, 
benefitted particularly by this innovation, and built 
so-called “round” (i.e. with a proportion of only 3 or 
4) ships, which were much more stable. 

Finally, thanks to the anonymous author of La 
connaissance des Pavillons ou Banniéres que la plupart 
des Nations arborent en mer, The Hague 1737 (cf. 
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Coindreau, op. laud., 211-22), we have information 
about several of the flags of the Muslim corsairs. 
Bibliography: The above account, inevitably 
brief, can only give a slight sketch of karsana in the 
western Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Outside 
the archives, some of which have been used by the 
authors cited above, and the Sources inédiles de 
Uhistoire du Maroc, reference should be made to 
the works cited in the text, which usually have 
detailed bibliographies, and to the fullowing basic 
works: F. Dan, Histoire de Barbarie et de ses 
corsaires, Paris 1649; J. Morgan, Histoire des Etats 
barbaresques gui exercent la piraterie, Paris 1757; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, Relations et commerce de l'Afrique 
septentrionale avec les nations chrétiennes au moyen 
age, Paris 1886; S, Lane Poole, The Barbary corsairs, 
London 1890; P. Gossee, The history of piracy, 
London 1932 (Fr. tr. P. Teillac, Histoire de la 
piraterie, Paris 1933, 2nd edn., 1952); Ch. Penz, 
Les captifs frangais du Maroc au XVII° siécle, 
Rabat 1944; G. Margais, La Berbérie musulmane et 
V'Orient au moyen dge, Paris 1946, 225-8; I. de las 
Cagigas, La cuestién del corso y de la pirateria 
berberisca en el Mediterraneo, in Curso de conferen- 
cias sobre la politica africana de los reyes catolicos, i, 
Madrid r951, 127-49. (Ca, Petrat) 


ii, In Turkish waters 


Within a decade of the Saldjik victory at Manzikert 
(Malazgird (q.v.J) in 463/1071, the Turkish invaders 
had extended their raids to the Aegean. In 474/ro81, 
or shortly afterwards, the Turks of Nicaea (Iznik 
[q-v.]) constructed a fleet at Kios (Gemlik [¢.v.]), 
possibly for the transport of troops. However, the 
Byzantine Emperor, Alexios I Comnenos, burned it 
before it could put to sea. A more formidable Turkish 
maritime force appeared in 481-2/1088-9, when a 
Turkish chieftain called Tzachas (this name is 
probably a Greek form of Caka), with the aid of 
a Smyrniot Greek, built a fleet at Smyrna (Izmir 
{¢.v.]), which harried the Aegean coast of Asia Minor 
from Smyrna to Adramyttion (Edremit [9.v.}) and 
captured the neighbouring islands of Chios (Sakiz), 
Lesbos (Mytilene), Samos (Susam), and possibly 
some other islands. The unexpected appearance of 
Tzachas, so soon after the Byzantine destruction of 
Arab pirate bases in Cilicia, Jed to the construction of 
a new fleet at Constantinople in 484/1o91, and the 
expulsion of Tzachas from the islands, His rival, the 
Saldjik Kiiié Arsian, poisoned him in 489/1096. 

After the defeat of Tzachas, Alexios I was able to 
recapture the coastlands lost to the Turkish invaders 
and built a number of coastal fortresses between 
Abydos (near Canak kala [g.v.]) and Syria. Muslim 
corsairs did not disturb Byzantine waters again until 
the last quarter of the 6th/r2th century, when Arab 
Pirates reappeared in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
does not mean that piracy in general diminished. In 
fact, it increased with the growth of commerce in the 
Levant following the Crusades. A pattern arose of 
professional pirates in the Aegean and Mediterranean 
finding employment in the Byzantine and other 
fleets, The same phenomenon was to occur with the 
growth of Turkish fleets. 

The Latin occupation of Constantinople in 60r/1204 
did nothing to prevent piracy, despite the presence 
of Venetian fleets in the Aegean. In 633/1236, the 
Despot Manuel of Epiros could claim that pirates 
made the sea too dangerous for his bishops to cross 
from Greece to the Laskarid capital at Nicaea. The 
Latin conquest seems merely to have increased the 
number of Latin pirates, such as the Lombard 


Licario, who was to serve Michael VIII Palaiologos 
as Admiral after the Byzantine recapture of Con- 
stantinople in 6590/1261, Muslims, however, were not 
in evidence. The Laskarid administration effectively 
fortified the boundaries with the Saldjiiks in Asia 
Minor, preventing the Muslim access to the Aegean 
coast. Ibn Bibi [g.v.] refers to an amir-i sawahil, 
possibly commanding Saldjik vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, but there are no further references to Muslim 
maritime activity. 

Despite Michael VII1's construction of a powerful 
Byzantine fleet after 659/1261, his reign saw the 
foundation of Turkish naval power in the Aegean. 
Pre-occupied with regaining Byzantine territories in 
the west and warding off the threat of an Angevin 
invasion, Michael neglected his eastern frontier. 
Turkish raids and settlements followed and, as in the 
sth/z1th century, the invaders soon took to the sea. 
Already in 676-7/1278, there are records of pirates, 
including the obviously Muslim “‘Saladinus" at Ania 
to to south of Ephesus. In 68r-3/1284, Michael VIII's 
successor, Andronikos II Palaiologos, disbanded his 
father’s fleet, which he evidently regarded as an 
unnecessary expense after the removal of the Angevin 
threat. The results were disastrous. Not only were the 
seas unprotected against burgeoning Turkish piracy, 
but unemployed Greek sailors now defected to the 
Turks. After 682-3/1284, Turkish sea-raids extended 
to the Cyclades and even into the Sea of Marmara and 
Black Sea. By 700/1300, the Turks had occupied the 
Aegean coast and, according to the Catalan Muntaner, 
were pillaging Chios and the surrounding islands. 

It was these years in the late 7th/r3th and early 
8th/r4th centuries that saw the establishment of the 
Turkish emirates on the Aegean coast. Since these 
states sheltered corsairs and used their own vessels 
simply to collect booty by harrying foreign settle- 
ments or commerce, rather than to protect trade or 
acquire new lands, they may be described as “pirate- 
states”. The most notorious was Aydin [see Ay- 
dinoghif], especially in the days of Umir Pasha [g.v.] 
but ships from other maritime emirates of Menteshe, 
Sarukhan and Karas! [g.vv.] also engaged in sea-borne 
raids. In the Black Sea, Ghazi Celebi (d. ca. 724/ 
1324?) established an emirate around Sinop [g.v.), 
whence he made raids on Genoese and Trapezuntine 
commerce and settlements. The Ottomans do not 
seem immediately to have taken to the sea as corsairs. 
When Orkhan [q.v.] gave lands to Kara Miirsel after 
the conquest of Nicomaedia (Iznikmid, Izmit [g.v.]} in 
1737/1337, his purpose appears to have been to 
protect the shores of the Gulf of Izmit against 
Byzantine raids. 

During the 8th/r4th century, Turkish raids became 
a feature of life in the Aegean. In 7218/1318, corsairs 
from the mainland of Anatolia ravaged Santorin, and 
in 726/1326 Marino Sanudo reported how the Turks 
infested the Cyclades, their attacks made easier by 
the disunity among the Latin Lords of the islands. 
In 739/1328-9, Umir of Aydin occupied the harbour 
of Smyrna and began his attacks on Christian ships 
and on islands and territories in the Aegean and 
mainland Greece. In 736/1335, however, he signed an 
agreement with Andronikos III Palaiologos not to 
attack Byzantine shipping. It was possibly in part to 
compensate them for loss of booty that Andronikos 
employed Umiir's troops as mercenaries in Albania. 
With the death of Andronikos III in 742/1341, Umir 
again began to raid throughout the Aegean and, 
between 742/1341 and 745/1344, intervened in the 
Byzantine civil war on behalf of his friend and ally 
John Cantacuzene. 
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Piracy particularly affected Venetian and other 
Latin commerce. In 731/1331, Venice had imposed 
a treaty on the Catalans of Athens, forbidding them 
to help or employ Turkish corsairs, although this did 
not prevent the Catalans calling on Umir to defend 
the Duchy of Athens against the claims of Gautier de 
Brienne. The activities of Umir and other Muslim 
corsairs eventually led Pope John XXII to assemble 
a fleet under the command of the Venetian Pietro Zen 
to which Venice, the Papacy, France and the Knights 
of St. John contributed vessels. This force did much 
damage to the Turkish corsairs and defeated the fleet 
of Yakhshi Beg of Karas! in the Gulf of Edremit in 
7353/1334. However, it disbanded after the death of 
Pope John in the same year, and piracy continued as 
before. More effective was the Latin occupation of 
the port of Smyrna in 745/1344, and the death of 
Umir in 749/1348, after which Khidr of Aydin signed 
a treaty with the Latins, according to which he under- 
took to burn all the ships in the emirate, forbid all 
acts of piracy and offer no help to corsairs. Large- 
scale raids may have ceased, but in a letter dated 
751/1350 the Dodge Andrea Dandolo indicated that 
Turks from Aydin continued to attack Christian 
shipping. Piracy based on other emirates seems also 
to have flourished. After 671-2/1360, Ahmed Ghazi of 
Menteshe preyed on shipping between Cyprus and 
Rhodes. 

Ottoman raiders began to appear on the Aegean 
in the 1390s. They seem to have infested the Sea of 
Marmara considerably earlier, leading the Emperor 
John VI Cantacuzene to clear the old harbour of 
Heptaskalon in Constantinople some time after 750/ 
1349, as a base against Turkish pirates. The annexa- 
tion by Bayezid I [g.v.] of Sarukhan, Aydin and 
Menteshe brought the western Aegean shoreline under 
Ottoman contro! by the r390s. With Bayezid’s 
construction of an arsenal at Gallipoli, the Ottomans 
were able to build sizeable fleets. In 793/139 an 
Ottoman fleet of 60 vessels ravaged Chios, the 
Cyclades and the coasts of Euboea (Negroponte, 
Ighriboz) and Attica. To meet this new threat, 
Venice allotted a fleet to Francesco | Crispo of Naxos. 

The defeat of Biyezid by Timir in 804/1402 and 
the subsequent restoration of the emirates put an end 
to the depredations of an Ottoman fleet under the 
Sultan's auspices, but did not otherwise prevent 
piracy. In 806/1403, the restored ruler of Menteshe, 
llyas Beg, signed a treaty with Venice in which he 
undertook to prevent acts of piracy, He was evidently 
unsuccessful, since in 813/r410 a Venetian fleet 
appeared off the ports of the emirate as a forceful 
reminder of the beg to adhere to the terms of the 
treaty. It made no difference. In 819/1416 vessels 
from Ottoman territory raided the Cyclades and, at 
about this time, the Florentine Buondelmonti reported 
Turkish raids on all the Aegean islands except Pat- 
mos. Perhaps the shared reverence for the shrines of 
certain saints, such as St. George of Levitha, called 
Kot Papas or Kot Baba in Turkish, led the Turks to 
leave the monks of Patmos in peace. Piracy remained 
endemic throughout the gth/rsth century, and 
measures such as the imposition of direct rule on the 
Venetian Duchy of Naxos in 899/1494 only tempo- 
rarily deterred the corsair fleets of Kari Hasan and 
others. 

There were, however, significant changes in the 
Aegean in the late gth/15th and soth/16th centuries. 
Under Mehemmed II and his successors, the Ottoman 
fleet became an instrument of conquest and a weapon 
of imperial policy rather than simply a pirate fleet 
of the Sultan. Mehemmed II's fleet, for example, 


played an important part in the conquests of Con- 
stantinople in 857/1453, Sinop, Trebizond (Trabzon 
(q-v.]), and Lesbos (Midilli) in 865-7/146r-2 and 
Euboea in 875/1470. Under his successor Bayezid II, 
Ottoman fleets appeared in the Ionian Sea during 
the war with Venice between 904/1499 and 908/1503. 
As the frontiers of naval warfare moved south and 
westwards from the Aegean, Turkish pirates such as 
the famous Kemal Re’Is [g.v.] extended their activi- 
ties to North Africa and the western Mediterranean. 
By 947/1540 most of the Aegean coasts and islands 
were Ottoman possessions, and the odd exceptions 
such as the Venetian Tinos (Istindin) and the Genoese 
Chios, which in any case fell to the Ottomans in 
974/1566, did not threaten Turkish hegemony in the 
area, 

The Aegean was now an Ottoman sea and the 
Sultan had no wish to encourage piracy in his own 
waters. The Ottoman government attempted to 
control the activities of corsairs, forbidding the con- 
struction of privateer vessels without special permis- 
sion. In 967/1560, the kddi of Iznikmid received 
instructions to seize an illegally-constructed ship; 
whereas in 972/1565, the levends [g.v.] of Rhodes 
(Rodos [q.v.]) and Menteshe were encouraged to build 
ships and serve in the Imperial Fleet, The squadrons 
permanently based in the Aegean at Kavalla, Lesbos 
and Rhodes presumably guarded the seas against 
pirates as much as against enemy action. In the 990s/ 
1580s Mustafa ‘Ali of Gallipoli or Gelibolu [g.v.] 
looked back with nostalgia to the mid-century when 
the Imperial Fleets kept the sea free of corsairs. 

It is, however, most unlikely that Muslim pirates 
ever disappeared from the Aegean. The western 
shores of Anatolia seem, in fact, in the roth/r6th 
century to have been a forcing ground for pirates 
who, after acquiring sufficient ships and booty in 
their native waters emigrated to Algiers (al-Djaza?ir 
{g-v.]), or later to Tripoli (Tarabulus al-Gharb [g.v.]) 
or Tunis [g.v.], where their raids on non-Ottoman 
Christian shipping changed them, in Ottoman eyes, 
from pirates to warriors of the faith. The famous 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [9.v.] and Salih Reis of 
Algiers, for example, originated from the west coast 
of Anatolia, found fame in North Africa and, like 
many lesser known corsairs, later served in the Otto- 
man Imperial Fleet. Mustafa ‘Ali specifies Kazdaght 
in particular as an area from which many North 
African pirates originated. 

In the late roth/r6th century, piracy seems to have 
increased throughout the Mediterranean, and the 
Aegean too was affected. It is most likely that the 
disorders in Anatolia in this period found their 
counterpart on the sea. 

Bibliography: There are no modern studies of 
Turkish pirates in the Aegean. The only coherent 
account, relating to the 16th century only, appears 
to be Geliboluiu Mustafa SAI, Mewda‘id iil-nefa?is 
fi kawdaid iil-medjalis, facs. edition, Istanbul 1956, 
54-9. For Tzachas, see The Alexiad, Books VII, 
VII, IX, XI, and A. N. Kurat, Caka Bey, Ankara 
1966. There are scattered references to piracy in 
Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaiologis, 
ed. Bekker, Bonn 1839; Nikephoros Gregoros, tr. 
J. L. van Dieten, Rhomdische Geschichte, Stuttgart 
1973; Buondelmonti, Liber insularum archipelagi, 
ed. Sinner 1824, Legrand 1897, and in other 
contemporary Greek and Italian writers. See also 
Piri Re?is, Kitéb-i bakriyye, facs. Istanbul 1935. 
For further references, see M. F, Képriilii, Anadolu 
beylikleri tarihine aid notlar, in Tiirkiyat Mecmuast, 
ii (1920), 1 ff.; I. H. Uzungarsili, Anadolu beylikleri, 
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tesche, repr. 1967; I. Mélikoff, aypInocuiv and 
bib},; P. Lemerle, L’émirat d'Aydin, Paris 1957; 
N, Giyiing, KEMAL Res and bibl.; H. Ahrweiler, 
Byzance et la mer, Paris 1966; D. M. Nicol, The last 
centuries of Byzantium, London 1972; W. Heyd, 
L'histoire du commerce du Levant du moyen age, 
Leipzig 1923; M. Silberschmidt, Das orientalische 
Problem zur Zeit der Entstchung des Tiirkischen 
Reiches, Leipzig 1923; W. Miller, The Latins in the 
Levant, London 1908; S. Soucek, The Rise of the 
Barbarossas in North Africa, in Archivum Ottomani- 
cum, iii (rg71), 238 ff.; C. H. Imber, The nary of 
Siileyman the Magnificent, in Archivum Ottomani- 
cum, vi (in press); Mustafa Cezar, Osmanili larilinde 
levendler, Istanbul 1965, 170-88; Alberto Terenti, 
Piracy and the decline of Venice, 1580-1615, tr. J. 
and B. Pullan, London 1967. (Cc. H, Imprr) 


iii, In the Persian Gulf 


Piracy has been endemic in the Persian Gulf since 
ancient times, which is hardly to be wondered at in 
view of the poverty, until very recently, of the 
peoples dwelling around its shores and the richness 
of the commerce which has at various periods passed 
through its waters. Piracy has flourished most in 
time of war or in its wake, when authority has 
broken down and the predatory instincts of the 
maritime tribes have been given full rein. Thus, for 
example, the Karmatian revolt, the Mongol invasions 
and the collapse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate were all 
accompanied or followed by maritime depredations on 
an extensive scale. 

To all intents and purposes, piracy in the Gulf 
was indistinguishable from maritime warfare, which 
in turn originated in political, dynastic, sectarian or 
racial conflict among the littoral principalities. 
Hostilities at sea were apt to degenerate swiftly into 
the indiscriminate plunder of any and all shipping, 
not only in the Gulf but in the adjacent seas also. 
Such was the case with the first great piratical 
campaign of modern times, that waged by the 
seafaring tribes of “Um4n against the trade and ship- 
ping of the Gulf, the Arabian Sea and the western 
Indian Ocean in the late r1th/17th century, After the 
expulsion of the Portuguese from Maskat, Suhar and 
their other footholds on the ‘UmAéni coast by the 
Ya‘rubi imam, Sultan b. Sayf (1059-90/1649-79), the 
*Umanis pursued their vendetta against the Portu- 
guese by attacking and plundering their shipping and 
their settlements on the coasts of India, Persia and 
East Africa. Under Sultan b. Sayf's successors, and 
especially the fourth Ya‘trubl imdm, Sayf b. Sultan 
(ca. 1103-23/1692-1711), “Uman became a formidable 
maritime power; and commensurate with the increase 
in her naval strength the scope of her marauding 
activities widened to embrace vessels under any flag 
wherever they might be encountered. The depreda- 
tions of the Maskat and ‘Umani pirates only ceased 
when civil strife broke out in “Um4n over the succes- 
sion to the Ibadi imimate following the death of the 
Ya‘rubi imam, Sultan II b. Sayf, in 1131/1718-19. 

A wave of piracy followed the Afghan incursions 
into Persia in the 1130s/17208 and again after the 
death of Nadir Shah in 1160/1747. On both occasions, 
as during the height of the “UmAn! piratical cam- 
paigns, some of the chief sufferers were the European 
trading establishments on the Persian coast. The 
most notorious pirate of the r2th/r8th century was 
Mir Muhanna b. Nasir of Bandar Rig, whose family, 
an off-shoot of the Za‘ab tribe dwelling on the south- 


ern shore of the Gulf, had migrated to the Persian 
coast earlier in the century, intermarried with Per- 
sians, espoused Shi‘ism and settled at Bandar Rig. 
While still a youth Mir Muhanna had helped contrive 
the murder of his father, and when his mother 
reproached him with his crime he slew her in a fit of 
rage. He likewise put to death his two sisters for 
receiving offers of marriage, and exposed his first- 
born child, a daughter, to die on the seashore. The 
greatest triumph of Mir Muhanna’s career was the 
capture and destruction of the Dutch trading settle- 
ment on Kharg or Khark I island (see KHARAG] in 
Radjab 1179/December 1765-January 1766. Eighteen 
months later he despoiled the Maskat coffee fleet on 
its way to Basra in the summer of 1181/1767. It was 
his final coup. Driven from Bandar Rig by his own 
people, who had finally sickened of his monstrous 
cruelties, he sought refuge in Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 1182/ 
March 1769 at Basra, where he was unceremoniously 
put to death by the Ottoman miitesellim. 

An outbreak of piracy by the Ka‘b of the lower 
Karan followed the siege and capture of Basra by 
the Persians in 1189-90/1775-6. A far more serious 
upsurge, however, was that which occurred after the 
death of Karim Khan Zand [g.v.] in 1193/1779. The 
coastal tribes of Fars, most of whom were of Arab 
descent, threw off the authority of Shiriz and became 
a law unto themselves, plundering any vessels that 
came within their reach. Their depredations were 
shortly to be overshadowed by those of the Kasim! 
tribal confederacy (see at-KaAwAsim] of Shardja (al- 
Sharika) and Ra’s al-Khayma [g.vv.], who took 
advantage of the disturbed state of Persia to re- 
establish thernselves at Linga [g.v.] (which they had 
first seized after the death of Nadir Shah and from 
which they had been expelled by Karim Khan in 
1179/1765) and to prey upon shipping—European and 
Indian as well as Arab and Persian—off the Persian 
coast and in the Straits of Hurmuz. 

Part of the impulse for the Kawisim’s marauding 
derived from their persistent quarrel with the Al Ba 
SaTd rulers of ‘Umén, a quarrel which in the 
last two decades of the r8th century came to focus 
upon control of the stretch of coast to the north of 
Subar, which the Kawadsim endeavoured—with some 
success—to wrest from the Al Ba Sa‘id with the 
object of commanding the approaches to the Gulf and 
waylaying vessels passing through the Straits of 
Hurmuz. It was largely the exploits of the Kawasim 
that were responsible for the southern shore of the 
Gulf, from Rams to Dubayy, becoming known to 
European mariners in these years as “the Pirate 
Coast’. A new twist, and added strength, was given to 
the Kawasim’s piratical activities, and to their feud 
with the Al Bi Said, by the assertion by the Wahha- 
bis of Nadjd of an ascendancy over the Pirate Coast 
in the first decade of the 19th century. The conversion 
of the Kawasim and other maritime tribes to the 
Wahhabi practice of Islam injected an element of 
fanaticism into their piratical forays, so that the 
campaign of depredation that ensued took on the 
character of a seaborne djihad. 

The Kasimi war fleet, operating with Wahhabi 
encouragement, if not under actual Wahhd4bi direc- 
tion, was reckoned in 1223/1808 to number some 70-80 
large dhows; if fishing and pearling vessels were in- 
cluded, the K4sim! confederacy’s total strength was 
said to exceed 800 vessels manned by 18,000-25,000 
fighting men. (Another estimate, made in 1233/1818, 
put the resources of the Arabian maritime tribes at 
$9 large dhows and 161 smaller craft, manned by 
10,000 fighting men.) Controlling Linga and part of 
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Kishm Island, and with bases at Khawr Fakkan, 
Dibba and Khawr Kalba, facing the Gulf of *Uman, 
the Kawdsim were able to strike at will at any ships 
entering or leaving the Straits of Hurmuz. Often they 
would lie concealed, waiting for their prey, in the 
deep winding inlets of Khawr al-Sha‘m (Elphinstone’s 
Inlet) and Ghubbat ‘AII (Malcom's Inlet) on the 
western and eastern sides respectively of the Musan- 
dam peninsula (Ra’s al-Djibal), the existence of 
which was not known to European seamen until the 
first survey of the Gulf was undertaken by the 
Bombay Marine (the armed maritime service of the 
English East India Company) after 1235-6/1820. 
Hence the Kawisim were able on a number of 
occasions to elude pursuit by the cruisers of the 
Bombay Marine by slipping into these hidden 
anchorages, 

With the passage of time the Kawisim grew 
bolder, ranging as far afield as the coasts of Kutch 
and Kathiawar, the ports of the Hadramawt and the 
lower reaches of the Red Sea. They sailed in squadrons 
of up to twenty dhows, taking their prizes by closing 
alongside, grappling and boarding. As often as not 
they would put the entire crew of a captured vessel 
to the sword—generally amid clamorous avowals of 
religious fervour, Women, children and slaves taken 
captive were afterwards either distributed among 
their captors or, in the case of the first two, held for 
later ransom. A fifth of all booty taken was reserved 
for eventual consignment to the Sa‘Gdi twdm at 
Dir‘iyya [¢.v.], the Wahhabi capital. A good portion 
of the remainder was customarily disposed of at 
Bahrayn, which served as the principal clearing- 
house for the proceeds of Kasim! piracy. 

After the capture of a number of European and 
Indian ships by the Kaw4sim the British authorities 
in India dispatched an expedition to attack Ra’s 
al-Khayma, Linga and the Kasim! outposts on Kishm 
I, and at Shinas, on the ‘Um4ni coast, in the autumn 
and winter of 1809-10 (Sha‘ban-Dhu °l-Hidjdjah 
1224), The expedition had only partial success in 
crippling the Kawasim'’s naval capabilities. Many 
Kasim! dhows were absent from their home ports on 
piratical or trading voyages, while others had been 
hidden, after word of the expedition’s objectives had 
leaked out ahead of its sailing, in the inlets of the Ra’s 
al-Djibal. The expedition’s commanders were also 
inhibited by the orders given them not to cross 
swords with the Wahhabi ruler. A second expedition, 
dispatched in the winter of 1819-20 (Muharram- 
Djumada I, 1235), after the defeat of the Wahbibis 
and the destruction of Dir‘iyya by Ibrahim Pasha 
the previous year, was far more effective in subduing 
the Kaw4sim. Ra’s al-Khayma and the other piratical 
ports were reduced, the Kasim! war fleet was burned 
or prized, and the Kasim! chieftains, along with the 
other principal skaykhs of the Pirate Coast, were made 
to subscribe to a treaty (the General Treaty of Peace 
of Rabi‘ I, 1235/January 1820) outlawing piracy for 
ever. 

Neither the expedition of 1809-r0 nor that of 
1819-20 had attempted to bring to book the man who 
was undoubtedly the most reckless and ferocious free- 
booter in the Gulf in the entire rgth century—Rahma 
b. Djabir, head of the Al Djalahima branch of the 
‘Utib, whose base for more than thirty years was 
located at Khawr Hasan in north-western Katar 
[g.v.]. Rabma's blood-stained career had its origins in 
his falling out with the Al Khalifa of Babrayn [.v.] 
over the division of the spoils from their joint con- 
quest of the island in 1197/1783. From that time until 
the end of his life he conducted an unrelenting war 


of attrition, marked as much by fierce daring as by 
atrocious cruelty, against the trade and shipping of 
the Al Khalifa and their kinsmen, the Al Sabab of 
Kuwayt. His most remarkable single feat was his 
capture in Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da 1224/December 1809 of 
twenty large Kuwayt! dhows, whose crews he mas- 
sacred to a man. He escaped the attentions of the 
British expeditionary force at that time in the lower 
Gulf, partly because of confusion over his status (he 
was a Wabhabl protégé) but mainly because his 
stronghold at Khawr Hasan was deemed too difficult 
of access to attack from the sea. Some time later (in 
1227/1812 or 1231/1818—the accounts vary) he fell 
out with the Wahhabis and was forced to abandon 
Khawr Hasan. He established a new lair in 1234/late 
r8r8, after the Wahhab! collapse, at Dammam, on 
the Has coast, from which he continued to harry the 
seaborne commerce of Bahrayn. 

Rahma b. Djabir was again spared retribution at 
the hands of the British expedition of 1819-20, less 
because he had now assumed the guise of a Persian 
dependant than because his vendetta against the Al 
Khalifa, however, brutally it might be conducted, 
was reluctantly conceded to come within the category 
of legitimate warfare and not that of piracy. As a 
consequence of the improved security established by 
the British expedition and the subsequent system of 
“watch and cruise” operated by the Bombay Marine, 
Rahma b. Djabir’s fortunes steadily declined, until by 
1241-2/1826 his fleet has been reduced to a single 
dhow. Now seventy years of age and totally blind, he 
had his last fight with the Al Khalifa war fleet off 
Dammam in Djumada II, 1242/December 1826- 
January 1827. Surrounded and outnumbered, he 
calmly set fire to the magazine of his ship and blew 
her, himself and everyone aboard to the gates of 
Paradise. 

The last serious piratical outbreak in the Gulf 
occurred in Shawwéal-Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 1250/February- 
April 1835, when the Bani Yas of Abii Dhabi (Ab 
Zabi), hitherto little given to piracy, made a wholesale 
attempt upon the trade of the Gulf in a desperate 
bid to recoup their economic fortunes, which had 
been severely depressed by prolonged warfare with 
the Kawasim and the loss of the annual pearl fishery 
for several years running. Brought to action off the 
Tianbs by the Bombay Marine sloop Elphinstone on 
18 Dhu 'l-Hidjdja r250/r6 April 1835, the Band Yas 
war fleet was outfought and scattered. The following 
month the British political resident in the Gulf, 
Captain Samuel Hennell, persuaded the rulers of Abi 
Dhabi, Shardja, Ra’s al-Khayma, Dubayy and 
“Adiman to agree to a suspension of hostilities at sea 
among themselves for the duration of the coming 
pearling season, The maritime truce signed on 22 
Muharram 1251/21 May 1835 ran for a period of six 
months, to 29 Radjab 1251/21 November 1835. It was 
renewed every spring for the next seven years, being 
gradually extended in length to cover the full twelve 
months of the year. In 1259/1843 it was renewed for a 
ten-year period, at the expiry of which it was made 
permanent, in a treaty signed by the principal Trucial 
Shaykhs on 25 Radjab 1260/4 May 1853. Though 
isolated outbreaks of piracy were to occur at intervals 
up to this century, notably in the narrow waters 
between Bahrayn and the Has coast, the institution 
and consolidation of the trucial system brought to an 
end the great age of piracy in the history of the Gulf. 
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KURSI, an Arabic word borrowed from Aramaic 
(Syriac form kursey@?, in Hebrew: kissé; see Th. 
Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, 128; Fraenkel, De 
vocabulis peregrinis, 22; L. Koehler, W. Baumgarten, 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti libros, 446) which can 
signify seat, in a very general sense (chair, couch, 
throne, stool, even bench). In the daily life of me- 
diaeval Muslims it refers more specifically to a stool 
{i.e. seat without back or arm-rests), and there are 
a number of other terms which are applied to a throne 
(sariy and takht, for example). 

Kursi is found on two occasions in the Kur’n 
(II, 256, XXXVIII, 33), and the commentators (al- 
Tabarl, Djdmi* al-baydn, Cairo 1323, iii, 7; al- 
Zamakhsharl, al-Kashshdf, Calcutta 1856, i, 170; Tbn 
al-DjawzlI, Zdd, Cairo 1964, i, 304; al-Baydawi, 
Anwar, Leipzig 1846, i, 139; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
Cairo 1952, i, 309-310; al-Suydtl, Tafsir al-Djaldlayn, 
Beirut 1969, 56; al-Kasiml, Mahdsin, Cairo 1957, iii, 
659-67) tend to accord it the sense of throne, since its 
function (in the first verse, the throne of God which 
encompasses both Heaven and Earth, in the second, 
the throne of King Solomon) is to bestow a particular 
majesty on the one who sits there. In opposition to an 
apparently anthropomorphic concept of God “sit- 
ting’ on a seat, another explanation has been put 
forward according to which, of the seven heavens 
encircling the universe, the two furthest from the 
globe will be ‘argh (see below) and kursi (the com- 
mentators and the Rasdil Ikhwan al-safa’, Cairo 
1929, fi, 22; Ibn Sina, Risdlat al-‘Arsh, Ms. Nuruos- 
maniye 4594, fol. 494 b-495 b). Kursi (in the 
Kur’an) need not therefore indicate a seat in the 
usual sense of the word. There are other interpreta- 
tions of the term, some allegorical (kursi = the 
absolute knowledge of God, or his kingdom), some 
literal, for example: Savsh (Kur’an, XVII, 44; XL, 15; 
XLIII, 82; LXXXI, 20;) = throne of God, while 
kurst = footstool, a bench set before the throne. 
This throne of God has been an object of debate 
among theologians (A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
creed, 67, 90, 93, 15 and especially 148, concerning 
‘arsh and kursi). The rite of a certain ShiI sect, at 
an early period in Muslim history, attributed a 
particular sanctity to an empty Aursi (al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, ed. S. D, Goitein, vi, 242; J. Wellhausen, Die 
religiés-politischen Oppositionsparteien, 85). 

The distinction between throne (‘arsk) and footstool 
(kursi) probably reflects the tendency of mediaeval 
Muslims to indicate by means of the term Awrsi all 
kinds of supports: the word mirfa‘, which, among 
other usages (including that of footstool!) indicates 
an ink-stand and the base of the small oriental table, 
may be replaced, in certain texts, by Aurst (J. Sadan, 
Le mobilier au Proche-Orient médiéval, Leiden 1976, 
9t-4). To this meaning of “support”, that of lectern" 


should also be added, Many examples, designed to 
support copies of the Kur’in (with straight or 
crossed Jegs) adorn mosques and are to be found in 
various museums (ibid., 124-5, n. 470; J. A. Jaussen, 
in Mélanges Maspero, iii, 19-23 and especially O. 
Kurz, in Islamic art in the Metropolitan Museum, ed. 
R. Ettinghausen, 299-314). The term tends thus to 
become loaded (especially in colloquial speech) with 
senses which, in richer and more exact terminology, 
are covered by distinct terms. Among the other 
objects designated by Aursi the following are exam- 
ples: a support (stool) on which the turban is de- 
posited during the night (Dozy, Suppl. ii, 455-6); a 
chair of particular design used by women in child- 
birth (ibid.); a stool for daily ablutions (al-Tanakhl, 
al-Mustadjdd, 108); in mediaeval Egypt, a seat for 
flour sellers (Maimonides, Tehardt, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 137); an astrolabe-stand (Dozy, loc. cit.); a slab 
into which a pointed instrument is implanted, 
through the base (idid.); in Mecca, a kind of moving 
ladder (or staircase) near the Ka‘ba (ibid.); among 
the Persians, a kind of stove (a low “table”, under 
which a fire is lit; blankets are laid on this table and 
then wrapped round the knees to provide warmth, 
ibid.) ; the base of a column, pedestal (Beaussier, s.v.) ; 
a plate supporting the powder compartment and 
percussion mechanism of the flint-lock rifle (ibid.); in 
Spain, small pieces of silver or gold worn by women 
in their collars and known in Spanish as corci (Dozy- 
Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols, 93); hursi is 
the seat of a bishop, his see, diocese etc. (Dozy, 
Suppl., loc. cit.); in orthography, each of the charac- 
ters (alif, waw, ya?) on {or under) which the hamza 
is placed; in calligraphy, a kind of embellishment in 
square form (Huart, Calligraphes, 352). 

In certain miniatures illustrating an Arabic 
astronomical work, which represent dhat al-kursi 
(Cassiopeia) in the form of a woman seated on a chair 
with back and arm-rests, we find the shape of a 
genuinely “classical” chair (E. Wellesz, in Ars Orien- 
talis, iii, 8-9 and figs. 6, 44, 47, 51), which, copied 
from one manuscript to another, tends to become 
modified to the point where it is adapted to the 
mediaeval Muslim concept (Sadan, of. cit, 125-6). In 
general, the kurst is nothing more than a stool. But, 
surrounded by other lower seats (cushions for ex- 
ample), such a stool can draw attention to the person 
who is seated there (see the dimensions indicated by 
M. D. Lutfi in Sumer, xvi, 129-30, in the Arabic 
section, unless it is lecterns that are in question). 
These kursi-stools were of various heights. Some had 
Straight legs, others crossed legs (they are illustrated 
by a rich iconography, as well as by texts: O. Kurz, 
joc. cit.; Sadan, op. cit., 123-33). In the modern 
period, Aursi is also applied to various chairs of 
“western-style’”’ form, 
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KURTUBA, Spanish Cornosa, French Corvovg, 
English, Italian and German Corpova (Korvova), 
Latin Corpusa, a town of southern Spain 
situated at 370 feet above sea-level on the right 
(north) bank of the central course of the Guadalquivir 
(from the Arabic al-W4di al- Kabir ‘‘the great river”), 
the ancient Baetis, with 1,234,000 inhabitants, is at 
the present day the capital of the province of the 
same name which lies on both sides of the river in 
the heart of Andalusia. 

The southern and smaller half of the province, 
practically the famous La Campifia [see KANBANTYA], 
rising in the south-east to a height of over 1,200 feet, 
is more level, hot and fertile, being especially devoted 
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to viniculture, while the northern, larger half which 
begins in the Sierra de Cérdoba immediately to the 
north of the town, rises to heights over 2,900 feet 
high in the central Sierra Morena (Mariani Montes) 
with the plateau of los Pedroches which inclines in a 
northerly direction to the Zijar valley in the west 
and the Guadalmez valley in the east; this plateau is 
called Iklim al-Balalita by al-Idrist and by others 
Fahs al-Ballij Field of Oaks", and in it lies the little 
town of Pedroche, known to the Arabs as Bitrawdi 
or Bitragh (whence al-Bitridj! [y.v.]). The north has 
a more temperate climate and includes great stretches 
of hill country, suited for sheep and horse breeding 
(caballos cordobeses) and rich deposits of coal and 
minerals. The name Cérdoba has frequently been 
explained as from the Phoenician-Punic 7210 Np, 
“good town" since Conde first suggested this ety- 
mology in his Descripcion de Espafia de Xerif Aledris, 
Madrid 1799, 161 (for even rasher etymologies, see 
Madoz, vi, 646 and al-Makkart, i, 355). The name is 
certainly not Semitic but Old Iberian (cf. Salduba, 
the Old Iberian name for Caesar-Augusta, whence 
Saragossa, Zaragoza; there is a Salduba = Marbella 
in the south between MAlaga and Gibraltar). After 
the Second Punic war it became known as an im- 
portant and wealthy commercial city (aes Cordubense) 
under the name Kopin or KopduB« or Corduba. 
It was finally taken for Rome by C. Marcellus in 152 
B.C., colonised with Roman citizens and as Colonia 
Patricia raised to be the capital of the Provincia of 
Hispania Ulterior, As Cordoba had taken the side of 
Pompey, it was severely punished by Caesar after the 
battle of Munda in 49 B.C., but in Imperial times it 
remained the capital of the province (it was the home 
of the two Senecas and Lucan) alternately with 
Hispalis (Seville) and Italica (jater the Arabic Talika). 

Towards the second decade of the sth century A.D., 
Cordova was devastated when the Vandals con- 
quered Baetica en route for North Africa. In 554 it 
passed to the Byzantines, who had come into the 
Iberian peninsula to help King Athanagild of the 
Visigoths, and the Greeks spread all through southern 
Spain. They probably took upon themselves the 
rebuilding of the old protective wall of the Roman 
urbs guadrata and the enlargement of this enceinte in 
a southwards direction, as far as the northern bank 
of the river. In 571, King Leovigild, Athanagild’s 
successor, recovered it from the Byzantines; but 
although it was an episcopal see, it remained a place 
of no importance under the Visigothic domination. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest of Spain, 
Cordova was leading a precarious existence; its 
protective enceinte was partially ruinous on the west 
side, and a heavy surge in the river's height had 
destroyed its bridge. The freedman Mughith al-Ram!, 
lieutenant of Tarik b. Ziyad, occupied the town 
without resistance in Shawwal 92/July-August 721, 
and three months later, in Muharram 93/October- 
November 711, the fortified church of San Acislo to 
the south-west of Cordova, where 400 knights of the 
Cordovan nobility had held out against the invaders, 
surrendered to al-Mughith; he treated the Cordovan 
citizens with clemency and entrusted the guarding of 
the town to the Jews, The governor al-Hurr b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabman al-Thakafi transferred the capital of al- 
Andalus from Seville to Cordova (97-100/716-19). His 
successor, the governor al-Samb b. Malik al-Khawlant 
(x00-2/719-21) restored the old Roman bridge and the 
ruinous of the protective enceinte, and he 
founded the first Muslim cemetery of the town, sc. 
the Makbarat al-Rabad or “Cemetery of the Suburb” 
on the northern bank of the river. In ca, 133/750, the 


governor Yiisuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Fihrl expro- 
priated the church of San Vicente, where he estab- 
lished the first cathedral mosque (al-Djdmi‘) in 
Cordova. This governor (129-38/747-56) was over- 
thrown by the Umayyad prince ‘Abd al-Rahm4n I b. 
Mu‘awiya al-Dakhil [¢.v.], the only Umayyad who 
had escaped from the massacre of his house in Syria; 
the great period of prosperity of the city now began, 
and lasted throughout the Umayyad dynasty [¢.v.] of 
Cordova, which was independent of the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad (138-403 or 422/756-1013 or ro3!). 

This incomparable period of splendour of the west- 
ern rival of Baghdad, the city of the caliphs, is 
uniquely perpetuated in the great mosque lying just 
in front of the lofty ancient Moorish bridgehead, the 
Christian fortress-tower of La Calahorra (Arabicised 
from the Iberian Calagurris), the Ka‘ba of the west; 
although, at the reconquest in 1236, it became a 
Christian cathedral and was disfigured by alterations, 
it has on the whole faithfully retained its Arabic 
character with its forest of pillars, its outer court 
(Patio de los Naranjos), the wall which encircles it as 
if it were a fortress or monastery, and the bell-tower, 
which is a work of the 16th century constructed from 
the remains of the 4th/roth century Arab minaret. 
Also, the name of La Mezquita or ‘The Mosque”’ has 
remained the popular one for this building. However, 
all the other splendid buildings and monuments of 
this wor'd-famed period of splendour in the early 
middie ages have disappeared except for a few 
wretched fragments, When the shrewd ‘Abd al- 
Rabman I had laid the foundations for the su- 
premacy of his dynasty in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty, by attaining some success in putting 
@ stop to the rivalries and quarrels of not only the 
Arabs of North and South but also between them and 
the Berbers of North Africa, the Spanish renegades 
and the Mozarabs who remained a constant weakness 
to Arab rule in Spain and brought about its ultimate 
fall, he began the building of the great mosque in the 
last two years of his life 171-2/787-8. His son and 
successor Hisham I (172-80/788-96) completed it, and 
built the minaret (often called in Spain sawma‘a and 
mandir = mandra), but ‘Abd al-Rahm4n II (206-38/ 
822-52), son and successor of the Amir al-Hakam I 
(180-206/796-822), found himself forced to enlarge the 
building; by extending the 11 naves southwards he 
added 7 transepts with ro rows of pillars and built 
the second mihrdb into the south wall, where was 
later constructed the chapel of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Villaviciosa (833-48), while his son and successor 
Muhammad I (238-73/852-86) had in 852-6 thoroughly 
to overhaul the older building, which had been too 
hurriedly put up; he devoted particular attention to 
the decoration of the doors and walls, railed off the 
makstra reserved for the Amir and the court in front 
of the mihrab by a wooden screen and built a covered 
passage (saba}) from Alc4zar, the palace to the west 
of the mosque, to provide a direct and private 
entrance to the maksira at the daily prayers, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III, al-Nasir (300-50/92-61) [g.v.] who 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in Spain, rebuiit 
the minaret, which had been severely damaged by the 
earthquake of 880, in splendid fashion, He enlarged 
the sahkn or courtyard in a northerly direction, 
demolished the ancient sawma‘a and built another 
one, the forerunner of the great Hispano-Moorish 
minarets of the 6th/r2th century, which support an 
actual bell hidden behind a stone revetment. It was 
this same prince who was the builder of the celebrated 
country estate MadiInat al-Zahra’ (now called Cordoba 
la Vieja) for his beloved al-Zahra?, one-and-a-half 
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hours’ journey north-west of Cordova at the foot of 
the Sierra (cf. al-Makkari, i, 344 ff.). In 1853, Pedro 
de Madrazo identified the remains of this town, and 
in 1923 the whole of its enceinte was declared a 
national monument; since then, excavations have 
restored some of the splendours of the great caliph 
al-Nasir's creation, and especially, the great hall 
called the “Salon Rico”, which is at present to a 
considerable extent restored. The most beautiful 
extension of the mosque proper (almost doubling it) 
was carried out by the learned and scholarly caliph 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir billah (350-66/961-76), son 
and successor of the great ‘Abd al-Ralman III, who 
ordered his Prime Minister or Grand Vizier (called 
hddjib in Spain) Dija‘far al-Saklabi to extend the 
colonnades in the mosque to the south by the addition 
of 14 transepts, and built a splendid new maksiira, a 
new sdabét and the third noble mihrdb, which alone has 
survived in its entirety. The last great extension was 
made by Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad’s (366-99/976-1009) 
powerful vizier, the regent al-Mansiir (Almanzor, d. 
392/1002), who added seven colonnades to the whole 
length of the building in the east and thereby raised 
the total number of naves (previously 11) to 19, but 
threw the mihrab out of its proper place at the end 
of the central axis of the sanctuary (on account of 
the precipitious slope down to the Guadalquivir it 
was found impossible to extend the building further 
to the south), Like al-Zahra’ in the north-west, al- 
Madina al-Zahira ("the flourishing city'’), founded to 
the east of Cordova by al-Mansir to be the seat of the 
government and its offices, was destroyed in the 
period of revolution in the beginning of the 5th/11th 
century and has now quite disappeared. 

After the complete extinction of the Umayyads 
with Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd (418-22/1027-31), Cor- 
dova became a republic under the presidency of three 
Djahwarids: Abu 'l-Hazm Djahwar b. Muhammad b. 
Dijahwar (1031-43), Abu "l-Walid Muhanumad (1043- 
64) and ‘Abd al-Malik (1064-70). In the latter year it 
passed to the ‘Abbadids of Seville; in 1091 to the 
Almoravids, who in 517/1123 built the protective 
enceinte of the eastern part of the town; and in 1148 
to the Almohads, With its conquest by Ferdinand III 
of Castile in 1236, it was doomed to inevitable decline. 

Of the countless Arab scholars who belonged to 
Cordova, we will only mention here [bn Hazm (d. 
4506/1064 [9.v.]), Averroés (Ibn Rushd [g.v.]) (d. 
595/1198) and Maimonides (d. 6or/1204 [see 1iBN 
MAYMON)). 
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successful, most of them excellent); A. F. Calvert 
and Walter M. Gallichan, Cordova, a city of the 
Moors, with 160 illustrations, London 1907; E. 
Redel, Ambrosio de Morales, estudio 

Cordova 1908, 427 (on old and unusual descriptions 
of the town); Idrisi, Description de la Grande 
Mosquée de Cordoue, ed,, tr. and commentary by 
A. Dessus-Lamara, Algiers 1949; R. Aguilar 
Priego, Datos inédditos sobre la restauracién del Mih~- 
rab de la Mezquita de Cérdoba, in BRAC, \v (1945), 
139-66; K. Brisch, Die Fenstergitier und verwandle 
Ornamente der Hauptmoschee von Cérdoba, Berlin 
1966; E. Camps Cazorla, Médulo, proporciones y 
composicion en la arquitectura califal cordobesa, 
Madrid 1953; R. Castején Caiderén, Madinat al- 
Zahra en los textos drabes, in Al-Mulk, i (1959-60), 
6x-106, ti, (1961-2), 119-56; R. Castején y Martinez 
de Arizala, articles published in BRAC, Las ruinas 
de Medina Az-Zahra, vi (1923), 105-6; Medina 
Zahira: una Cérdoba déesaparecida y misteriosa, viii 
(1924), 153-74; El plano de Medina Azahara, xi 
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Azahara, xvii (1926), 775-8; Cérdoba califal, xxv 
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(1930), 33-42; La portada de Mohamed I (Puerta de 
San Esteban) en la gran Mezguita de Cordoba, li 
(1944), 491-509; La nueva pila de Alamiria y las 
representaciones soomérficas califales, liii (1945), 
198-211; El pavimento de la Mezquita de Cérdoba, 
liv (1945), 327-30; Mas sobre el pavimento de la 
Mesquila, |i (1946), 233-4; Excavaciones en 
monasterios mozdrabes de la Sierra de Cérdoba, |xi 
(1949), 65-76; Vestigios de alcdzares musulmanes en 
Cérdoba, txii (1949), 213-22; Monumentos histdrico- 
artisticos de Cordoba: Alamiréa, \xx (1954), 150-5}; 
Notas de topografia califal: Racdguin y el arrabal 
de los Pergamineros, ibid., 169-76; Un primer 
centenario de excavaciones en Medina al-Zahra, Ixxi 
(1954), 308-13; idem, articles published in <Al- 
Mulk: Los monumentos drabes de Cérdoba, i (1959- 
60), 139-62; Excavaciones en el cortijo El Alcaide 
?Dar al-Naura?, ibid., 163-66; Los monumentos 
drabes de Cérdoba, ii (1961-2), 220-56; El barrio del 
Sabular, iv (1964-65), 58-60; El pago de Tejavana, 
ibid., 60-2; Rabanales y sus alrededores, ibid., 62-3; 
Piedras califaies en Londres, ibid., 117-24; Los 
monumentos arabes de Cérdoba, ibid., 137-64; idem, 
Excavaciones del plan nacional en Medina Azahra 
(Cordoba), camparia de 1943, Madrid 1945; idem, 
Nuevas excavaciones en Madinat al-Zahré: el salon 
de ‘Abd al-Rahman III, in Andalus, x (1945), 147- 
54; idem, Nuevas identificaciones en la lopografia 
de la Cérdoba califal, in Actas del Primer Congreso 
de Estudios Arabes e Isldmicos, Cordoba 1962, 
Madrid 1964, 371-89; idem, Las excavaciones en 
Medina Azahra de 1967 a 69, in BAEO, vi (1970), 
205-8; idem, Las excavaciones en Medina Azahra en 
1973 y 74, tbid., xi (1975), 219°21; idem, La mez- 
quila aljama de Cérdoba, Leén 1971; idem, Del arte 
romano al gran arte califal, in Cérdoba, colonia 
patricia, corte de los califas, luz de Occidente, Leén 
1975, 113-39; idem, Medina Azahara, Leén 1976; 
V. Escribano Ucelay, Mezquita de la calle Rey 
Heredia, in Al-Mulk, iv (t964-5), 83-to1; C. Ewert, 
Spanisch-islamische Systeme sich kreusender Bogen: 
I. Die senkrechten ebenen Systeme sich kreusender 
Bogen als Stiltskonstruktionen der vier Rippenkup- 
peln in der ehemaligen Hauptmoschee von Cérdoba, 
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Berlin 1968; R. Fernandez Gonzalez, Aportaciones 
@ la localisacién de al-Madina al-Zahira, in Al- 
Mulk, iv (1964-5), 44-6; R. Galvez Villatoro, Un 
documento inestimable para la historia de Cérdoba: 
el calendario mozdrabe de Recemundo, in BRAC, ix 
(1924), 237-69; E. Garcia Gémez, Notas sobre la 
topografia cordobesa en los Anales de al-Hakam II 
por “Isa Razi, in And., xxx (1965), 319-79; M. 
Gémez-Moreno, El arte arabe espanol hasta los 
almohades. Arte mozdrabe, in Ars Hispaniae, iii 
(Madrid 1951); F, Hernandez Ciménez, La techum- 
bre de la gran Mezquita de Cérdoba, in Arch. Esp. de 
Arte y Arqueologia, iv, (t928), 191-225; idem, El 
codo en la historiografta arabe de la Mesquita Mayor 
de Cérdoba. Contribucién al estudio del monumento, 
in Al-Mulk, i (1961-2), 5-57; idem, El alminar de 
“Abd al-Rahman III en la Mesquita Mayor de 
Cérdoba, Granada 1975; E. Lambert, L'histoire de 
la Grande-Mosquée de Cordoue aux VIII® et [X* 
siécles @aprés des textes inédits, in ATEO Algiers, ii 
(1936), 165-79; E. Lévi-Provencgal, L'Espagne 
musulmane au X* siécle. Institutions et vie sociale, 
Paris 1932; idem, Hist, de l’/Esp. Mus., Paris 1950-3, 
Span, tr, by E. Garcia Gomez, in Historia de Espatia 
dirigida por R. Menéndez Pidal, iv, v, Madrid 
(1950-7); M. Mufioz Vazquez, Los banos arabes de 
Cérdoba, in Al-Mulk, ii (1961-2), 53-177; M. Ocafia 
Jiménez, Las puertas de la medina de Cérdoba, in 
And., iii (1935), 143-51; idem, La Basilica de San 
Vicente y la Gran Mezquita de Cordoba, ibid., vii 
(1942), 347-66; idem, articles on al-Madina al- 
Zahira, Madinat al-Zahra? and Mezquita de Cér- 
doba, in Diccionario de Historia de Espana, Madrid 
1952; idem, Nolas sobre la Cérdoba de Ibn Hazm, 
in Al-Mulk, iii (1963), 53-62; idem, Cérdoba mu- 
sulman, in Cérdoba, colonia patricia, corte, etc., 
Leén 1975, 25-48; B. Pavén Maldonado, Memoria 
de la excavacion de la mezquita de Madinat al-Zahra, 
Madrid 1956; idem, La loza doméstica de Madinat 
al-Zahra?, in And., xxxvii (1972), 191-227; idem, 
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(1973), 195-242; H. Stern, Les mosaiques de la 
Grande Mosquée de Cordoue, Berlin 1976; L. Torres 
Balbas, articles published in And.: Basas califalés 
decoradas, ii (1934), 342-4; Reparacién de la 
techumbre de la mezquita de Cérdoba en el siglo 
XVIII, iv (1936-9), 171-3; Restauracién en el siglo 
XVII de la ctpula que precede al mihrab de la 
mezquita de Cérdoba, ibid., 198-200; Nuevos datos 
documentales sobre la construccién de la Mezquita 
de Cérdoba en el reinado de ‘Abd al-Rahmén II, vi 
(1941), 411-22; La Albolafia de Cérdoba y la gran 
noria toledana, vii (1942), 461-9; Un nuevo ciervo 
califal de bronce, ix (1944), 167-71; Excavaciones en 
Madinat al-Zahra (1926-1936 y 1943), xi (1946), 
439-42; La portada de San Esteban en la mezquita 
de Cérdoba, xii (1947), 127-44; Restauracién de las 
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al-Zahra’, xiii (1948), 446-72; Nuevos datos sobre 
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gida por R. Menéndez Pidal, v (1957), 331-788; 
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(C. F. Szysoip -(M. Ocafta Jrmenez]) 


aL-KURTUBI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MUHAMMAD B. 
ApMAD 8B. Asl Bakr B. FARAD] AL-ANSART AL- 
Kxsazrapyl at-AnpALusi, Muslim scholar of the 
MAlik, law school, an expert on hadith and well- 
known for his commentary on the Kur?4n, He is the 
subject of an article in the Dibadj of Ibn Farhan, 
which is devoted to biography of the Maliki fukaha? 
of Spain and the Maghrib up till the 8th/14th century. 
He also features in an article in Nafh al-fib of al- 
Makkari. Very little information is known concerning 
his life. Born in Spain, he was one of those who 
travelled outside this country (al-Makkari). Al- 
Dhahabt is said to have written of him: “He travelled, 
he wrote and he took lessons from the masters.” In 
fact, he made his way to the Orient and settled at 
Munyat Abi 'l-Khusayb in Upper Egypt (Minat Bani 
Khasib in the version of Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat, v, 
335); he died and was buried there in 671/1272, 

Al-Dhahabi says of him, in his Ta?rikh al-Islam, 
that he was an imam versed in numerous branches of 
scholarship, an ocean of learning whose works testify 
to the wealth of his knowledge, the width of his 
intelligence and his superior worth, Al-Kutubt, in his 
“Uyun al-tawarikh, refers to him in approximately 
the same terms. But in addition to being a conscien- 
tious scholar, he was remembered as a pious man, 
inclined towards asceticism and towards meditation 
on the life after death. He appeared in public attired 
in a single garment and wore a small cap (fakiyya) 
on his head. 

Among his masters, the best known is Abu ’l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Kurtubl whose com- 
mentary on Muslim, al-Mufhim fi shark Muslim, he 
studied, This man was an eminent Maliki fakih, 
born in Cordova in 578/11r73, and died in Alexandria 
in 656/1259. (He was a teacher of traditions and a 
foremost expert on the Arabic language. He travelled 
in the Orient where his reputation became wide- 
spread, Al-Nawawl quotes his Mufhim in a number 
of places in his own work.) There is mention of two 
other masters from whom he learned hadith: the 
hafizg Abi ‘All al-Hasan b. Muhammad b, Muhammad 
al-Bakri, and the hafiz Abu 'I-Hasan ‘AIT b. Muham- 
mad b, ‘Ali b. Hafs al-Yahsubi. 

Among his works, his biographers first mention his 
commentary on the Kur?’4n intitled al-Djami* h- 
akkdm al-Kuran wa 'l-mubayyin li-ma tadammana 
min al-stinna wa-dyat al-furkdn, Then they refer to 
the following titles: al-Asnd, on the interpretation of 
the most beautiful names of God; al-Tadhkéar fi afdal 
al-adhkar, where “he followed the pattern of the 
Tibyan of al-Nawawi, while producing a more com- 
plete: work and making use of greater learning’’; 
Kitab al-Tadhkiva bi-wmir al-Gkhira (see av-Manpi); 


Sharh al-Takassi; Kitab Kam‘ al-hirs bi 'l-cuhd wa 


‘l-kana@a wa-radd dhill al-swal bi '"l-kutib wa ’l- 
shafa‘a, which Ibn Farhiin considers the best example 
of writing in this genre; and an Urdjtiza, where the 
names of the Prophet were brought together. All 
these titles testify eloquently to the religious pre- 
occupations of al-Kurtubi, 

His commentary is of great richness and of great 
utility. All the authors who have spoken of al- 
Kurtubi acknowledge it and insist on the benefit 
which may be derived from it. From the introduction 
onwards, he puts emphasis on the worth of the 
Kur’an, on the elevated rank of those who are its 

“bearers”, on the eminence in the eyes of God of 
those who make an effort (idjtihdd) to derive from 
it by istinbaf teaching which conforms to the ma‘ani, 
that is to say, to that which God wishes to signify: 
“what is known with certainty by the man who 
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knows the Book of God, is that he is to reject that 
which He forbids and to remember that which has 
been explained to him in this Book, to fear God and 
stand in awe of Him, to hold himseif under His 
protection, and to abstain from disobeying Him 
through shame in respect to Him; then he is charged 
with the burdens of the prophets (/a-innahu hummila 
a‘bd@a ‘l-rusul) and he must become a witness to the 
Resurrection before adepts of religions of a different 
persuasion (milal)." Such is the high estimation 
placed by al-Kurtubi on the role of the conimentator. 

The entire Introduction is divided into chapters 
which constitute a sort of ethic, methodology and 
theology of the commentary. Attention is drawn to 
the superior qualities of the Kur’an (faddil al- 
Kur’an) which comes from the light of the essence of 
God (fa-huwa min nar dhatihi); God gives his servants 
the strength to bear it (4 ff.). Then (ro), al-Kurtubi 
turns to the manner of reading the Book of God 
(kayfiyyat al-tilawa li-Kitab Allah) in a chapter which 
may be compared with that of al-Ghazall in the J/ya’, 
intitled Adab kira@at al-KwPén; he discusses at length 
the problem of knowing whether the Kur’4nic text 
may be chanted or set to music: he maintains that 
it is impious to believe that the Kurtin requires 
embellishment by the human voice. An important 
chapter (17) concerns the inward dispositions of men 
who pursue knowledge of the Kur’4n: they must rid 
themselves of all hypocritical consideration of the self 
(takdhir min al-riyd?) and, turning towards God 
through tawba and indba, attain with self-purification 
to perfect sincerity (*ki/as). This could be interpreted, 
on account of the opposition of the two terms riya? 
and ik&lds, well-known in Sdfism, as a sign of deep 
mystical piety, and this is confirmed by the passage 
which follows (20) dealing with that which the sou! 
must observe and not neglect. Then comes a technical 
chapter (23) on the ivdb of the Kur’An and the effort 
which must be made to read and recite it correctly. 
A few more headings may be noted: Value of com- 
mentary and commentators (26); That respect for 
the Book and its sacred character is an obligatory 
requirement of the reader and of the ‘‘bearer” of the 
Kur’an (27); Against a commentary based on personal 
point of view (ra?y) (31); On interpretation (ftabyin} 
of the Book through the sunna of the Prophet (37); 
How to study and understand the Book and the 
sunna (39); and On the meaning of the saying of the 
Prophet: "This Kur’an has been revealed according 
to seven letters” (or readings:) nuzzila ‘ald sab‘gt 
abruf); “therefore read according to that which is the 
easiest for you"’ (41). Particularly interesting is the 
chapter (49) on the unity (djam‘) of the parts of the 
Kur?’an; it comprises a precise and concise history 
of the text, as far as the recension of ‘Uthmin, with 
a study of the arrangement (fartid) of the stiras and 
verses (59). After which, al-Kurtubi defines the 
meaning of the words stira, dya, kalima, harf (65), 
and he replies to the question as to whether there 
are in the Book words foreign to the Arabic language 
(68), which leads him to speak of the inimitability 
of the Kur’an (i“djaz al-Kur?an) (59), of which he 
examines ten aspects: 1. the extraordinary stylistic 
arrangement (al-nazm al-badé‘); 2. the method (usiib), 
different to all those followed by the Arabs; 3. the 
penetrating eloquence (djazdla) which cannot be that 
of any created being; 4. the information regarding 
events of the past since the beginning of the world 
until the revelation given to Mubammad; 5. the 
power to handle the Arabic Janguage in a way that 
no Arab has been able to do, which has led to the 
unanimous consensus on the fact that God “has 
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placed every word and every letter in its correct 
place”; here al-Kurtubi refutes the Mu‘tazill concept 
of iSdjdz; 6. the fulfilment of promises, whether 
absolute, or accompanied by a condition; 7, informa- 
tion concerning the future; 8. the teaching of abkdm, 
the permitted and the forbidden constituting the 
sustenance of all men (hiwdm djami* al-andm); the 
sonorous phrases (al-hikam al-bdligha) of which the 
number and the nobility are beyond the abilities of 
a human being; and 10, the coherence (tandsub) 
between all that is contained in the Book whether 
of manifest or arcane nature, without any contradic- 
tion. The introduction ends with reflections on the 
istiSddha and the basmala. 

The commentary of al-KurtubT is principally 
distinguished by the recourse to a very great number 
of hadiths. Many are found here which are not 
mentioned by al-Tabari and, unlike his eminent 
predecessor, al-Kurtubl is more interested in the 
content (matn) than in the process of transmission. 
The hadiths are therefore assembled for the purpose 
of the reply that they offer to the question raised by 
the verse under discussion, Above all, the work 
consists of exegeses designed to clarify the meaning 
and implication of the Law, On this point, his work 
approximates to the composition of a treatise of 
wsnl and of furiiS, and it can be understood how 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Alfm al-Bardint, in the preface to 
the second edition of the Tafsir, should write: “This 
work is such that the reader can almost dispense with 
the study of works of fikh.” 

Al-Kurtubi also devotes considerable space to 
philological and stylistic commentary, founded on 
the vast knowledge that he had of the work of 
grammarians, of works of rhetoric, as well as of books 
of adab. In addition, there are brief references to the 
theological ideas of kaldm, accompanied by discussion 
of doctrines, For example, with regard to the verse 
(LI, 7) “God has set a seal on their heart’’, he gives 
the Sunni interpretation and rejects that of the 
Kadariyya. But, unlike Fakhr al-Din al-R4&zi, al- 
Kurtubi does not attempt to derive philosophical 
notions and conceptions from Kurdnic verses. Thus, 
when explaining the word kayyiim (II, 255) in the 
verse of the Throne, al-R4zi interprets it at once as 
denoting ka?im li-dhatihi (existing through Himself) 
as Ibn Sina defined it in the /shardt, and he draws 
from this all the metaphysical consequences: al- 
Kurtubi simply gives it the sense, according to 
Katada, of al-ka?im bi-tadbir ma khalaka (He who 
concerns Himself with the government of His crea- 
tion), or, according to al-Hasan al-Basri, the sense of 
al-k@im ‘ala kulli nafs bi-maé kasabat, He who 
exercises His surveillance over every sou) and that 
which it acquires, with a view to recompensing it 
according to its actions, 

Finally, al-Kurtub! reduces considerably, but not 
entirely, the dependence on interpretations and 
especially elucidations based on accounts furnished 
by rabbinical legends, apocryphal gospels and other 
equally unreliable sources, Thus be makes very little 
use of the israiliyyat (q.v.], unlike al-Tabari and even 
al-Razi, 

Bibliography: Given in the article. The Tafsir 
is quoted according to the 3rd Cairo edition (Dar 
al-Kutub), 1387/1967. (R. ARNALDEZ) 
AL-KURTUBI, YauyA B. “Umar 8. SA‘DON AL- 

Azpl, poet and MAlikI jurist, born in Cordova 
in 486/to93. He travelled extensively in the east, 
visiting Cairo, Baghdad and Damascus for the 
purpose of study, He died in Mawsil on the ‘Id al-Fitr 
in 567/1172. His chief surviving literary works are 
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Dalai al-abkdm, ‘Akidat al-Imam ‘Ali, and the 
poem on Muslim religious observances, the Urdjazat 
al-wilddn, also known as al-Mukaddima al-K ur{u- 
biyya, for which he is best known. The Urdjiiza sets 
out in summary form the basic observances of the 
five “Pillars of Islam" in rhyming couplets designed 
to be easy for children to memorise, but the contents 
of the poem are in no way simplified for the juvenile 
reader, The eighteen abwad into which the Urdjiiza is 
divided deal both with the obligatory rul (fardid) 
connected with each observance, and with rules which 
are recommended but not obligatory (sunan). 

The Urdjtiza has been the subject of two com- 
mentaries, those of Abmad b. Zarrik al-Fasi (died 
898/1493) and Mubammad b, Ibrahim b. Khilid al- 
Tata’t (died 941/1535). 

Bibliography: Ybn Khallikan, Wafaydt, ed. 

M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1949, v, 219-21; 

Brockelmann, GAL, I, 551, S 1, 763; Kahbala, 

Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, xiii, 216. For the text of 

the Urdjizat al-wilddn, with an English translation, 

see R, Y. Ebied and M. J, L. Young, The Urjiizat 
al-wildan of Yahya al-Qurtubt (486-567/1093-1172), 
in IQ, xviii (1976), 15-32; Les Ned'mou de Ebnou 

A'chir et de el K’ortobi, ed, Si Salah el A'nteri, 

Constantine 1846. 

(R. Y. Estep and M. J. L. Youns) 

KUS, a town of Upper Egypt situated on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, some 30 km. to the north 
of the ruins of Thebes (al-Aksur/Luxor) where the 
course of the river is at its closest point to the Red 
Sea, or about 200 km. from Kusayr [g.v.]. 

This large village with a Coptic name, first called 
Ksa or Ksi (H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géo- 
graphiques contenus dans les textes higroglyphiques, v, 
Cairo 1928, 178) seems to have become a more 
important place with the name Apollinopolis Parva 
in the Ptolemaic age, when the Greek sovereigns of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. undertook to develop 
commercial contacts between Egypt and Arabia Felix 
and the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red 
Sea, and favoured the building-up in this region of 
various centres to the detriment of what was left of 
Thebes. The remains of the small Ptolemaic temple 
are still visible in the town. Under the Roman 
domination, Apollinopolis Parva was, like Coptos/ 
Kift [¢.0.], although to a lesser degree, the terminus 
of the caravan route from Berenice; it took the name 
Diocletianopolis towards the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. A bishop of the town is mentioned among 
those present at the Council of Ephesus in 431. The 
Greek residents would appear to have been in a 
minority, and when the pressure exerted by nomadic 
peoples between the Nile and the Red Sea brought to 
an end contacts with the east and caused a decline 
of urban life, the town reverted to its Egyptian name 
(in Coptic form, Kés) more than a century before the 
Arab conquest; this name was retained, transcribed 
into Arabic as Kas. In the organisation of Arab 
Egypt, it belonged first to the kara of Kift and al- 
Aksur. A rampart was constructed in about 212/827 
to protect the urban area against the attacks of the 
Bedja (q.v.]. 

Subsequently the town developed: al-Ya‘kabt 
noted towards the end of this century that it had 
taken the place of al-Aksur (Bulddn, BGA, vii, 334, 
tr. Wiet, 188) and according to al-Mas‘fdi, in the 
first half of the 4th/roth century, it had taken the 
place of Kift (Muridj, iii, 50 = § 893). The reason 
for this prosperity must doubtless be attributed to the 
trading of its merchants with Nubia; its administra- 
tive status, however, did not change, because the 


population of the town was basically Christian, and 
the Muslim community was comparatively small. 
Under the Fatimids, the restoration of contacts with 
the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red Sea, 
especially ‘Aydhab [9.v.] brought advantages, at first 
most notably to Usw4n (9.v.], where goods unloaded at 
*Aydhab joined the Nile. But at the time of the 
serious crisis experienced by the Fatimid caliphate in 
the mid-5th/r1th century, the occupation of the 
region of Uswan by the negro troops who took refuge 
there after being expelled from the capital, after 459/ 
1067, and the revolt of the Arab tribes of Upper 
Egypt, disrupted con:mercial traffic until the restora- 
tion of order by the vizier Badr al-Djamali [¢.v.] in 
469/1077; the traders then adopted the practice of 
joining the Nile at Kis, thus avoiding the extreme 
south of Upper Egypt, where Uswin began to 
decline. The governor of the Upper Sa‘id, given the 
task of maintaining order in the region, installed him- 
self in the town which became the new capital of the 
south and a point of surveillance on the situation in 
the Red Sea. Kis was henceforward an important 
market on the major trade-route with the Far East, 
frequently mentioned in the documents of the Geniza 
of Cairo on account of the presence of a Jewish 
community providing a staging-post for these 
exchanges, 

The establishment in Palestine of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem, which cut the normal route of the 
Pilgrimage to the Hidjiz, deflected towards Kis a 
large proportion of the pilgrims (who used to embark 
at ‘Aydhab, which lies opposite Mecca) and added 
still further to the increase of traffic. A mint was 
established there in 516/1122 (al-Makrizl, /4i‘az, iii, 
93) and no doubt continued to function there until 
the arrival of the Ayydbids. In the troubled times 
that marked the decline of the Fatimid caliphate, the 
role of the governor of the Upper Sa‘id was seen as 
“the most important post after the vizierate" (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, ror) and an ante-room of power, to 
which the careers of the viziers Ridwan and Shiwar 
also bear witness. 

In 550/1155, Tali7i® b. Ruzzayk ordered the con- 
struction of the mosque and gave to the town one of 
the finest minbars of the Fatimid epoch; the Muslim 
community grew, apparently through the installation 
of families from Uswan and Isna; but the town 
continued to have a Christian majority. 

The abolition of the ShIT Fatimid caliphate seems 
to have been strongly felt; from 562/1167, Kas was 
besieged by the Sunni troops of Shirkih, who did 
not succeed in capturing the town, and it seems to 
have been affected by the revolts in Upper Egypt 
that followed Saladin’s accession to power in Cairo. 
However, when the Ayydbids reverted to the policies 
of the Fatimicls in the area of the Red Sea, the growth 
of Kis continued. It served as a point of arrival for 
Yemeni traders in Egypt and it was a staging-post for 
the merchants of the “Alexandrian Karim" (al- 
Nuwayri (see KAR1MI]). This flow of wealth into the 
town was reflected in the agricultural prosperity of the 
surrounding countryside, where the growing of sugar- 
cane was developed, and Kis became a centre for 
sugar production. The urban area outgrew its 
fortifications, and in the 7th/13th century Yakit 
considered it the third city of Egypt, after Cairo and 
Alexandria (Mushtarik, ed. Wiistenfeld, 362). Cultural 
life developed; the poets Ibn Matrih and Baha? al- 
Din Zuhayr spent part of their lives in Kis, The town 
was nevertheless unable to play the part of a regional 
capital because the minds of the growing Muslim 
community of Kas were not reconciled to Sunni 
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Islam: the influence of the Sunni counter-reformation 
promoted by the pietist school in the neighbouring 
town of Kina [g.v.] led to the founding of the first 
madrasa of Kis in 607/1210. Henceforward Kis 
became in its turn a centre for the propagation of 
Sunni Islam in Upper Egypt. 

It is under the Babri Mamliks that the town 
seems to have reached its zenith, even though the 
inclusion of Egypt in a political unity embracing the 
Syrian states had long ago deprived the governors of 
Kas of the power that they had enjoyed in the last 
days of the Fatimid caliphate. The expeditions 
mounted against the Christian kingdom of Nubia in 
the last quarter of the 7th/13th century and at the 
beginning of the 8th/r4th one contributed to the 
maintenance of a strategic role for the town, its main 
function being to control the highways of the South. 

Doubtless following the collapse of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and especially since the start 
of the Mamitik period, the pilgrims to the Hidjaz for 
the most part reverted to the route via the Gulf of 
Suez, but a certain number continued to use the 
‘Aydh4b route, and traders still frequented it. Kis 
was then known to Europeans as a staging-post in 
the transporting of spices. The profits from large- 
scale commerce, but also from urban craftsmanship 
(textiles in particular), created the wealth of its 
markets. The Christian community continued to be 
important and perfectly integrated into the Mamlik 
state (they were employed in the administration of 
the funds of the sultans and amirs); it was during 
this period that Athanasius of Kits drafted in Arabic 
his grammar of the Coptic language, But the Muslim 
community now played a dominant role. Nothing, 
however, of an architectural nature remains of the 
Muslim city which seems to have developed around 
the ancient town, never penetrating the Christian 
enclave with its churches, grouped round the Pha- 
raonic temple; this is because the severe post- 
mediaeval decline affected this peripheral zone first. 
The names are known, however, of some fifteen 
places of education, madrasas or mosques, including 
a dar al-hadith, whose Sunni Muslim teaching was felt 
throughout Upper Egypt, eliminating the Jast traces 
of Shi‘ism which in the Mamlik period continued to 
hold out only in Udfa, creating a movement of 
people from the minor centres of the province to Kis, 
and from Kis to Cairo, and ultimately spreading 
Islamic culture in Upper Egypt to an unprecedented 
extent. The Shafi chief kad? Taki al-Din Ibn Dakik 
al-‘Id al-Kushayri, al-Nuwayri and al-Udfuwi were 
the products of this social and cultural phenomenon. 

The factors which had assisted the expansion of 
the town disappeared altogether towards the end of 
the Babri period and at the beginning of the Circas- 
sian era, The fight against the Arab tribes, con- 
stantly growing in strength since the disappearance 
of Christian Nubia permitted them useful access 
towards the upper Nile valley and Sudanese Africa, 
necessitated the dispatching and then the mainte- 
nance of military units at other points of the valley, 
especially at Asydat [g.v.], from the middle of the 
8th/14th century. On account of changes affecting 
the equilibrum between the Arab tribes controlling 
the highways, the use of the route from ‘Aydhab to 
Kas came to be endangered following the disorders 
of 767/1365-6; goods still had to be transported to 
Kis via Kusayr until, faced with the instability 
prevailing over Mamlik territory a5 a result of the 
decline of the administration of the Bahri Mamliks, 
the traders decided to avoid Upper Egypt, unloading 
their wares at Tir in the Sinai peninsula, closer to 
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the Mediterranean. This ocourred perhaps from 776/ 
1374-5 onwards, the date at which a serious drought 
affected Kis and the surrounding region. (al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, ed. Wiet, iii, 300). 

Henceforward, the major commerce of the spice 
trade only occasionally passed through Kis. The 
town, living on its assets, nevertheless remained 
probably the most important urban centre of Upper 
Egypt until the catastrophic crisis at the start of the 
gth/tsth century: famine, epidemic and political 
upheaval. According to al-Makrizi, the plague of 
808/1405-6 killed 17,000 people at Kis (Khifaf, ed. 
Wiet, iv, 124), or a large section of the population. In 
the unfavourable demographic context of the 9th/ 
15th century, and in view of the total transformation 
of the regional framework which had formerly 
promoted the prosperity of the town, this destruction 
of the fabric of the town proved irreparable. When 
the Mamlik state had succeeded in surmounting the 
problems of the early decades of the century, at least 
from the time of the sultanate of Barsbay (g.v.] 
onwards, the governor of Kis was nothing more 
than a secondary figure under the authority of the 
kashif of Asyat. A section of the Muslim élite ap- 
parently left this declining city, and the proportion 
of the population formed by Christians began to rise 
once more, in an Upper Egypt no longer invigorated 
by commerce of any kind and henceforward less 
Islamised then the rest of the country. Commercial 
relations, on a reduced scale, with the Red Sea 
through the Kusayr highway, now tended to be 
directed from Kina, and not from Kas; it was to 
Kina that the kadi was transferred after the Ottoman 
conquest. The major regional centre was hence- 
forward Girga [g.v.], where the Hawwari Bedouins 
{g.v.] settled; their hegemony was gradually estab- 
lished over the region in the course of the gth/15th 
century and was to be maintained until the end of the 
18th century, The material ruin of the mediaeval 
Muslim urban cadre seems to have been essentially 
brought about during the 17th century, a period 
when the city, although the seat of a kdshif, appears 
to have sunk to its lowest depths of degradation and 
dilapidation, It only recovered a certain degree of 
vitality in the second half of the 18th century, 
although the population numbered only $,000 at the 
time of the French expedition. 

The renewal of the town dates from the end of 
the 19th century. The swelling of the population 
following the rural exodus to towns, the opening-up 
of the town towards the outside world by means of 
education dispensed by foreign missions and the 
Egyptian state, and the installation of a modem 
sugar-producing industry, have brought about the 
rebirth of a expansive urban area, where, apart from 
a few isolated remains, nothing bears witness to the 
ancient mediaeval centre. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Maté- 
riaux pour servir a la géographie de I’ Egypte, Cairo 
roig, 155 ff.; J-Cl. Garcin, Un centre musulman 
de la Haute-Egypte médiévale: Qiis, Cairo 1976. 
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KUs OWASI [see kosowa]. 

KUSANTINA [see guSTANTINA]. 

AL-KUSANTINI (in dialect Ksentini, in French 
Ksentini) Rasuip, Algerian dramatist, comic 
actor and song-writer, Under his real name Ibn 
al-Akhdar (pronounced Bel-Lakhdar) he was born on 
t1 November 1887 at Bouzarea (a surburb of Algiers). 
His father, a shoemaker, was a native of Constantine, 
As a child he attended a Kur?anic school, where his 
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progress was mediocre, and he Jearned French in the 
street. Some years later he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker. In 1909 he married one of his cousins 
by whom he had two daughters, both dying in 
infancy. Having grown up in a class of petty Algerian 
artisans, nostalgic for the past and constantly on the 
verge of poverty, al-Kusantin! inherited a dual 
legacy of bitterness and failure. He felt ill at ease in 
his milieu, from which he brusquely broke away in 
1914, abandoning his wife and setting out to travel 
the world. During the first months of the war he 
worked as a merchant seaman; Marseilles, Malta, 
Salonica, India, China and America were all to be 
visited in turn by this son of the Mediterranean, this 
bit of a “card”, insatiably curious, interested in 
everything but attached to nothing. 

Four years later he returned to France, where he 
worked for a while in a factory in Normandy and 
married a Frenchwoman. In 1920 he moved to Paris 
and obtained employment as a cabinetmaker in the 
workshop of a large store. It was at this time that he 
began attending theatres and he even played a 
number of walk-on parts, in particular at the Alham- 
bra, the Chatelet and the Odéon. 

Returning to Algiers in 1926, he rapidly became 
friendly with some amateur comic actors (‘AllalQ, 
Dabmin, Bash Djarrah), and, a few months later, he 
appeared in public for the first time in a play by 
‘Allait, Bou Akline (Ba ‘Aklin), a play which owed 
its success to his flair for energetic bufoonery. 
From the very start he made a powerful impression, 
with his innate acting talent and his unusual gift for 
improvisation, expressing himself not only with his 
face but with his whole body, from head to foot; he 
was all movement. His silhouette, his mime, the 
twinkle of his eye, the unexpected laugh gave a sharp 
edge to each response emphasising the word, with an 
incomparable shaft of humour. To call him a come- 
dian would be an understatement; he was a spectacle. 

In fact, he was still not sure at this time how to 
make his own entry into the threatre, and his first 
attempt—al-‘Ahd al-wdfi, “The promise kept”, a 
drama in three acts performed in Algiers in March 
1927, was far from being a masterpiece. After this 
failure, he was luckier the following year with a 
comedy (Ba Bérma), which was warmly received by 
the Algerian public, 

Over the next ten years, al-KusantIinI was to 
compose, stage and act in twenty-five plays, as well 
as a number of farces, most of which have been lost. 
In this brief space of time he chalked up a number of 
important dates in the history of the young Algerian 
theatre. In fact, his successes were as varied as were 
the responses of the public and the critics, and the 
conditions under which the plays were staged. Even 
the settings varied: sometimes the municipal theatre 
of Algiers, Constantine or Oran, sometimes a cinema 
auditorium, sometimes, in a rural district, a hastily- 
adapted barn, Furthermore, these performances 
generally gave only a meagre profit to the author 
and his colleagues, actors, singers, dancers and 
musicians, 

During this same period, al-KusantinI played 
minor roles in French films like Savati le Terrible and 
Pépé le Moko, alongside Harry Baur and Jean Gabin. 

After 1938 he practically stopped writing for the 
stage, but, deeply attached to his profession, he was 
acting in the plays of his successor, Mubyi ‘I-Din Bash 
Tarzl, almost to his last day. He died in Algiers on 
2 July 1944, having lived for close on twenty years 
the somewhat austere existence of the milieu to 
which he belonged; he was however, a straight- 
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forward man, generous and sincere, an enemy of all 
forced pretence and all hypocrisy. 

Written in Algerian dialect and almost entirely 
unpublished, al-Kusantini’s work covers a wide 
variety of genres, But in spite of the diversity of 
form, the central core is one of powerful originality. 
His work comprises: 

(a) Approximately two hundred satirical songs, for 
the most part on moral and social themes, often 
written as parodies of well-known Arabic and French 
songs. About a hundred have been recorded on disc. 
The most successful of these are: Men taht l-o‘djar, 
“Under the veil’; Wlid l-blad, ‘The father’s son’’; 
Kala kulnd “The gossips"; Bik grello “That gives him 
the itch"; Didri Sid-Ahmad “My cousin Sid Ahmad”; 
Z-aman thoddal ‘Times have changed" ; 

(b) About thirty sketches, composed of series of 
humorous and entertaining scenes with two or three 
characters, accompanied by songs, in a realistic 
setting, that of the Algerian petit-bourgeoisie, whose 
foibles and vices are energetically satirised. Half 
of these have been recorded on disc: the peasant 
before the judge, the rustic and the man-about-town, 
the drunkard, the old man and the old woman, the old 
woman and the ghost, the mysterious table, the 
unwilling sportsman Bachir, etc. 

(c) Twenty-five stage-plays, listed below in chrono- 
logical order: 1. al-‘Ahd al-wafi (see above); 2. Bu 
Bérma, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 22 March 1928; 
3. Zeghirebbane ou les deux mangeurs de haschisch et 
le fils du roi (Zrirabbin), comedy in three acts, 
Algiers, 15 February 1929; 4. Tianas w-2l-Djasair, 
“Tunis-Algiers", revue in two acts, Algiers, rr March 
1929; 5. Khidh kiabi “Take my book”, comedy in 
three acts, Blida, 13 November 1929; 6. Baba Kaddaér 
at-tamma* “Baba Kaddour the Envious”, or “My 
cousin from Istanbul", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
20 December 1929; 7. Lundja 'l-Andalusiyya, comedy 
in five acts, Algiers, 28 February 1930; 8. Shedd riihok 
“Take care!", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 25 
January 1931; 9. Thukba f-al-ard “A hole in the 
ground", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 18 February 
1931; 10. Canaé “Carry on talking!"", comedy in three 
acts, Algiers, rz January 1932; 11. Ba Sbst “The 
man with the pipe”, comedy in three acts. Algiers, 
18 January 1932; 12. ‘Aysha w-Bénda, comedy in 
four acts, Algiers, 22 January 1932; 13. al-Murstan, 
“The lunatic asylum", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
25 January 1932; t4. Faka “They woke up!", revue 
in two acts and twelve tableaux, Algiers, 5 February 
1932; 15. Ya rasi ya rashé “It's her or it's me!", 
comedy in two acts, Algiers, 7 February 1932; 16. 
Zid a‘lih “Outdo him!"’, melodrama in three acts, 
Algiers, 2 January 1933; 17. Allah yosternd, ‘Allah 
protect us!"’, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 23 
January 1933; 18. Babad Shikh, comedy in three acts, 
April 1933; 19. Takhir o2-2man, “The time is ripe”, 
comedy in three acts, Mascara, 1933; 20. Khiidni 
b-as-sif, “Take me by force!’' comedy in one act, 
Djidjelli, 20 November 1934; 21, Shadi didri “It's my 
neighbour’s fault!”’, comedy in one act, Djidjelli, 20 
November 1934; 22. Shedd mlih “Hold tight!", 
comedy in two acts, Orléansville, May 1935; 23. Kasba 
Util, comedy in two acts, Fez, 1936; 24. Ya hasra ‘lik, 
“All this trouble you're causing me!", melodrama in 
three acts, Bougie, 3 July 1936 (inspired by Marcel 
Pagnol’s film Angéle); 25. Ash kali What are they 
saying ?”, comedy in three acts, Blida, 19 February 
1938. 

The theatrical work of al-Kusantini thus presents 
a rich variety. It is in fact possible to classify his 
plays as: drama (1); melodramas (2); revues (2); 
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farces (8), which were performed at public festivals 
and whose essential object was to entertain the 
spectators; moral comedies (7), where the author 
satirises Algerian society; and finally, comedies of 
character (5), which describe the failings and vices 
of humanity. But it is clear that such a classification 
cannot be absolute, since all these elements, or at 
least the majority of them, combine, to varying 
degrees, in each play: there is a plot, simple to the 
point of being negligible, a depicting of morals and 
a description of human nature in general, set in 
motion with the full panoply of sarcasm, with man as 
a prey to a quasi-tragic contradiction, represented by 
the blunt and malicious rustic, or one of his rivals, 
the vagabond, the insecure, the unfortunate, con- 
demned to do battle in the jungle of society and 
struggling there in his own way, clumsily, nervously, 
sometimes craftily, his conscience never easy, but at 
the same time anxious for respectability, secretly 
longing to integrate himself in the world which rejects 
him, always ready to accept the situation that 
presents itself, and even more than this, to be excited 
by outward appearances, as a means of approaching 
reality; in short, a Charlie Chaplin figure, drinking 
anisette and munching Barbary figs. 

The comedy of al-Kusantini depends to some 
extent on the characters, but more frequently on the 
situations, and also on the wit of the dialogue, which 
in most cases is not included simply for its own sake, 
but with the object of throwing light on a character, 

However, without being totally pessimistic, the 
themes tackled by al-Kusantini are not primarily 
light-hearted—a fact not uncharacteristic of a 
humorist. We find here the naive provincial cheated 
by flatterers and mischievous servants, vain bour- 
geois merchants exploited by swindlers, egotistical 
parents sacrificing the well-being of their children 
for their own interests or for social traditions, etc. 
But this gloom, which should not be exaggerated and 
which al-Kusantini, a keen observer, has drawn from 
his own experience of life, is always concealed beneath 
his comic sense. At the moment where comedy is 
in danger of turning into tragedy, farce intervenes, 
with its sometimes rather crude elements, and brings 
back the laughter. Predictably, under these circum- 
stances, the dénouements tend to be happy. Al- 
Kusantini is no more concerned than was Moliére in 
making his endings plausible. Often, in fact, the 
dénouement should logically be an unhappy one; but 
then it would no longer be a comedy. 

Al-KusantinI is a comic author and not a philo- 
sopher. It is vain to attempt the discovery of a 
coordinated doctrine in his works. However, it is not 
impossible to draw from his plays a group of ideas 
which make up what might be called a system of 
morality. 

Everything which is contrary to nature and 
hostile to reason is anathema to al-Kusantini: the 
prejudices which trap Algerian society in a stifling 
traditionalism, the superstitions which divert the 
faithful from true piety, the hypocritical distortion 
of religion to favour the machinations of corrupt 
individuals and profitcers, and the greed which trans- 
forms man into a kind of moral monster. Conversely, 
he is eager to spring to the defence of the young, 
even when they are not totally irreproachable. 

It is clear that such a philosophy might appear 
to be a somewhat superficial approach to the prob- 
lems; nevertheless, the fact remains that it is a 
philosophy closely linked to the life experienced by 
the mass of Algerians between the First and Second 
World Wars, concerned with the images that people 


saw around them every day, in the street as well as 
within their families, and this is fairly remarkable. 

Al-Kusantini confined himself in general to 
making rough drafts, sketching out his ideas, laying 
down the simple foundations of what was to become 
a play on the stage. His style also reflects this im- 
provisation: it is a comedy style, meaning that it 
commends itself better to performance than to 
reading. It is admirably suited to its purpose, natural, 
alive, full of ingenious features and significant images, 
always pleasing and witty, often provocative. 

In his satirical verses, which by contrast were 
written before being sung, the phrases are short and 
staccato, punctuated by exclamations and rhetorical 
appeals; it could be said that they represent an almost 
breathless approach to the pursuit of emotion. 

In conclusion, it is thanks to al-Kusantin? that 
Arabic comedy rose for the first time in Algeria to 
heights similar to those attained, for example, in 
Athens with Aristophanes, in Rome with Plautus and 
Terence, and in France with Georges Courteline. 

For his high qualities of theme and of form, in 
drama as well as in his satirical songs, al-Kusantin! 
deserves to be long remembered. 
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KUSAYLA 8. Lamzam, or Kasita was, in the 

tradition of the Massinissa and of Jugurtha, one of 
the most eminent figures in the struggle of 
the Berbers to preserve their independence. 
in 55/674, at the time when the mawld Abu ’l- 
Muhadjir Dinar came from Egypt to replace ‘Ukba 
b. N4&fi as governor of the recently-conquered 
province of the Maghrib, Kusayla was certainly 
“king” of the Awraba, a broad alliance of tribes of the 
Baranis group, for the most part sedentary. The 
territory of the Awraba was centred at that time on 
the region of Tlemcen, called Pomaria in antiquity, 
and it probably stretched from west of the Aurts 
range to Wallla (= Volubilis) to the north of Fez. It 
may be recalled that Idris [g.v.] was brought to 
power by the Awraba of Wallla. At the time of the 
conquest, the majority of the latter were no doubt 
Christianised. In fact, according to al-Bakri their 
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capital Tlemcen maintained, along with the features 
of its ancient civilisation, a large Christian population 
until the sth/1zth century. It was at Tlemcen that 
Abu 'l-MuhAdjir was confronted by Kusayla. The new 
governor, preferring a policy of conciliation to one 
of force, took the opportunity of making an ally of 
the “king” of the Awraba. Kusayla became converted 
to Islam and henceforward lived with Abu ‘l-Mu- 
hadjir at Takerwin which had replaced the capital 
founded by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘, and the name of which, 
by its prefix, symbolised a full scheme of Arab- 
Berber ent. 

The death of the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
Mu‘Awiya, led to a change of policy. In 62/68: “Ukba 
set out once again for Ifrikiya, dreaming only of 
vengeance and a great djihad. With him, the policy 
of subjugating the Berbers by force took on a new 
lease of life. His first act was to put Abu ‘Il-Muh4djir 
in irons, to take Kusayla prisoner, and to re-instate 
as the capital, with its former name, the place which 
he had initially selected for the purpose during his 
first term of authority. Subsequently, forcing Abu 
‘I-Muhadjir and Kusayla to accompany him, he 
embarked on the major expedition which was sup- 
posed to take him—there is no serious reason to 
doubt it—as far as the Atlantic. On the way, in spite 
of the warning of Abu 'I-Muh4djir, he went out of his 
way to humiliate the Berber “king”. We are familiar 
with the typical scene, described in all the sources, 
where ‘Ukba, as a means of humiliating Kusayla, 
forces him to skin a sheep in his presence. 

In the early stages, the lightning campaign that 
he initiated, the more unexpected in that it followed 
the policy of peace and conciliation of his predecessor, 
seems to have had the advantage of surprise, which 
explains, in part at least, his initial decisive success, 
But resistance soon became orgarised. In fact, ‘Ukba 
made no major conquest. The Bardnis, the most 
romanised of the Berbers, allied themselves with the 
Byzantines. The Awraba secretly made contact with 
Kusayla, their chief. He—it is not known from 
where—escaped from detention under ‘Ukba, and 
assumed Jeadership of the resistance. Over-confident 
in his successes, did ‘Ukba for his part, as all the 
sources assert, commit the foolish error of sending 
the bulk of his troops towards al-Kayrawan, keeping 
with him only a handful of men, some of three 
hundred horsemen? Was there an ovcr-riding need to 
relieve the capital threatened by the Byzantines? Or 
was this more simply a question of an act of in- 
discipline on the part of soldiers exhausted by a long 
and tedious campaign? Whatever the case may have 
been, to the south of Biskra, at Tahida (= Thabu- 
des), ‘Ukba found himself confronted by Kusayla 
at the head of powerful Baranis and Byzantine con- 
tingents. Here he found, along with all his men, 
including Abu 'l-Muhadjir, the epic and spectacular 
death of which he dreamed and which perpetuated 
his legend. A mausoleum, that of Sidi ‘Ukba, was 
erected on the site of the battlefield and became a 
centre for pilgrimage which is still revered today. 

At al-Kayrawan, there was panic, which illustrates 
the importance of Kusayla’s victory and especially 
the strength of his forces. The idea of evacuating 
the country, proposed by Hanash al-San‘ani, finally 
prevailed over that of resistance, supported by 
Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi. So the army withdrew. 
But al-Kayrawan did not lose the whole of its Arab 
and Muslim population. It had already advanced 
beyond the status of a simple military camp, a fact 
which deserves underlining. Between the years 64-9/ 
683-8, it became the capital of a huge Berber kingdom 





ruled by Kusayla. [bn ‘Idhari (Baydn, i, 31) notes 
that: “Kusayla granted amdn to the Muslims who 
had stayed in al-Kayrawin. He established himself 
there as sovereign (amfr) of all the inhabitants of 
lirlkiya and the Maghrib, including the Muslims 
present in that area.’’ Hence no xenophobia, no 
persecution, no religious fanaticism, We may under- 
line this fact, reported by witnesses who had no cause 
to flatter their adversaries. Kusayla himself, we are 
assured, took care not to renounce Islam after his 
victory. These measures are sure evidence of a 
political programme designed to deprive the Arabs 
of any religious pretext for invading the Maghrib 
once again. 

But the wave of conquest was not yet exhausted. 
When the crisis which arose in the East with the 
revolt of [bn al-Zubayr had abated, Zuhayr b. Kays 
al-Balaw! set out for Ifrikiya with a strong army. 
Kusayla, who was not sure of the conditions pre- 
vailing at his rear in al-Kayrawan, chose to go and 
wait for his enemy at Mams, 50 km. to the west of 
the capital, thus in a region where mountains could 
offer refuge in the event of defeat, The battle, in 
which he lost his life, went against him, But it should 
not be believed that it was as decisive as our sources 
claim, In fact, although victorious, Zuhayr preferred 
to evacuate the region again, so as not to succumb to 
the good things of this world, so we are told. In turn, 
he met his death on the return journey, at Barka 
where the Byzantines had effected a landing. Was 
this supposed to be a combined operation, designed 
to catch the Arabs in the Ifrikiyan trap, a plan which 
failed because of poor co-ordination? If Kusayla's 
attempt to found a great empire governed from the 
city founded by ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ had succeeded, the 
history of the Maghrib would certainly have taken a 
different turn. But were the Berbers ripe then for 
such a scheme? With al-Kahina [q.v.], the torch of 
resistance passed subsequently to the Butr, but with 
no more lasting success, 
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KUSAYR, a port situated on the African 
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shore of the Red Sea, a little to the north of lat. 
26°, A gap in the madreporic barrier which runs along 
the coast (A. Prompt, La vallée du Nil, in Bull. de 
institut Egyptien, 3rd ser., 1891) has allowed at 
various periods of history the utilisation of this 
anchorage which, by virtue of the sweep described 
by the Nile towards the east at the level of Kift, 
Kis and Kind [g.vv.], is in fact the nearest access 
from the sea to the Nile (about 200 km.). 

Remains of works from the period of the Middle 
Kingdom and from Ptolemaic times (P. Jouguet, in 
Histoire de la nation égyptienne, iii, 94-5) show that 
the site was used from ancient times onwards, 
although it lost its importance in the Roman period 
when, because of difficulties in navigation through 
the Red Sea to Suez, landing was preferred on the 
coast further to the south, at the port of Berenice, 
in the neighbourhood of the future ‘Avdhib, despite 
the increased distance along the track between the 
sea and the Nile thereby required (G. W. Murray, The 
Roman roads and stations and the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt, in Jnal. of Egyptian archaeology, xi (1925]). 
Towards the end of the Romano-Byzantine period, 
inadequate control of the regions through which this 
more southerly road passed probably brought Kusayr 
an increased importance, and at the opening of the 
Islamic period it served as a port of embarkation for 
pilgrims travelling to the Hidjaz. 

However, when the Fitimid caliphate in Cairo 
revived the ancient traffic of Greco-Roman times 
with the Yernen and the Indian Ocean shore lands, 
the security which was re-established in the moun- 
tainous desert between the Nile and the Red Sea 
favoured the use once more of the southerly route to 
*Aydhab, a port which was moreover more or less 
opposite the holy places of the Hidjaz. From the end 
of the 5th/11th century, the installation of the capital 
of Upper Egypt at Kis nevertheless brought a 
certain amount of traffic to Kusavr, even if it was 
still much less important than that of SAydhab. 
Whilst ‘Aydhab was over two weeks’ journey from 
Kis, Kusayr is given as only three days’ journey 
from it, and is described as "the port of Ids". In the 
Mamlak period, naval units intended to maintain 
Mamilik control over the Red Sea were stationed 
there, and some commercial operations were con- 
ducted through Kusayr. The western portolans of 
the r4th century mix up, however, Kis and Kusayr 
(which last they pinpoint correctly but call ‘“Chés’’). 
The revival of Kusayr increased in tempo after 767/ 
1365-6 when the abandoning of the ‘Aydhab road, by 
now increasingly unsure, brought about the decline 
of the Jatter port, from which large-scale commerce 
now turned away; but after some fifty years, it was 
Tir, on the Sinai peninsula, which inherited the role 
of ‘Aydhab as the main spices port on the Red Sea. 

The local importance of Kusayr continued to grow 
in the gth/rsth century, Apart from the fact that 
the spice merchants sometimes still used it as a 
port of disembarkation, Kusayr became the main 
outlet for Upper Egypt on to the Red Sea. Corn 
exported to the Hidjaz travelled via Kusayr, which 
had become the departure port for the Pilgrimage and 
whence one could also travel to the ports of Ethiopia. 
The inconspicuous Christian missions which tried to 
establish relations with the Negus of Ethiopia set off 
from Kusayr, and Fra Mauro's map of 1460 gives it 
the name of “Cuser’’ (the site of ‘Aydhdb further to 
the south symptomatically received that of '‘Chaser"’). 
Kusayr’s primacy was all the more firmly established 
because the economic centre of gravity of the Upper 
Sa‘id was from this time onwards fixed in the 


northern part of the province. The beginning of the 
Ottoman occupation saw the rise of Kind, which 
replaced Kds as the regional centre and also, it seems, 
as the main departure point for Kusayr. The greater 
part of commercial traffic continued to consist of 
corn, continuously despatched to the Hidjaz, and of 
coffee imported from the Yemen. In the 18th century, 
Hawwiara control over Upper Egypt did not harm 
the port's traffic, in fact the reverse, since Kusayr’s 
situation along the route to the Indies attracted the 
attention of the French and British as much as that of 
the Beys of Cairo. Bonaparte’s soldiers found at 
Kusayr an agglomeration essentially made up of 
stalls open to the sky, with a very scanty permanent 
population (this being also the case with ‘Aydhab in 
his time), and with Hidjazi influence very strong 
(Description de ! Egypte, Etat moderne, i, 193-202). 
Under Muhammad ‘All, buildings for the Egyptian 
government were again set up at Kusayr. The small 
town became one of the district centres of the 
province of Kina. The pilgrim traffic remained each 
year the main source of activity for the port, but after 
1859 the Pilgrimage traffic was deflected to Suez. At 
the time of the 1897 census, Kusayr had ca. 1,802 
inhabitants, 
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(J.-Ct. Gare) 

KUSAYR ‘AMRA [see agcuirecture]. 

KUSAYY, an ancestor of Muhammad in the 
fifth generation and restorer of the pre-Islamic 
cult of the Ka*ba in Mecca, 

His genealogy is unanimously given in all sources 
as Kusayy b. Kilab b. Murra b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy b. 
Fihe or Kuraysh b. Ghalib (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, 
Gamhara, Tab. 4}, and his life and exploits are 
recorded by our sources in three recensions which 
only differ from each other in trifling details; these 
go back to Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 146/763-4), Ibn 
Ishak (d. 150/767) and ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Djuraydj al-Makk! (d. 150/767). Kusayy is re- 
presented, like the usual legendary type of hero who 
founds a city, as having passed his childhood and 
youth far from his native land and in obscurity: 
a younger son of Kilab b, Murra, a descendant of the 
Kuraysh whose supremacy in Mecca had been 
replaced by that of the Bani Khuz&‘a, he loses his 
father soon after his birth and is taken by his mother 
Fatima bint Sa‘d b. Sayal who had married again, 
her second husband bring a member of the tribe of 
Bani ‘Udhra, to that new husband's tribe in the 
north of the Arabian Peninsula (in the neighbourhood 
of Sargh, according to Ibn al-Kalbt {in Ibn Sa‘d, i/r, 
36, 26) a place on the Syrian frontier of the Hidjaz, 
near Tabak [Yakit, iii, 77], or right into Syrian terri- 
tory near Yarmik [al-Bakri, 773}); here his original 
name of Zayd was changed to Kusayy from the root 
&-s-y, “to go far away". Having learned his true 
origir from his mother, he returned to Mecca where 
as a result of his marriage with Hubba, the daughter 
of the Khuza‘i chief Hulayl b. Hubshiyya, who 
controlled all the arrangements for the worship of the 
Ka‘ba and the pilgrimage, he soon acquired an 
important position in the city. On the death of his 
father-in-law, Kusayy managed to succeed him in 
his offices, either after a long struggle with the 
Khuza‘a, or as a less reliable tradition has it by 
means of a tricky bargain which he made with (Abd) 
Ghubsh4n, with the son or only some more distant 
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relative of Hulayl (cf. Ibn Durayd, al-[shtikak, 277, 
7 with 282, 2). The detailed narrative of the events 
which brought Kusayy to fame is given in the article 
Kuuza‘a. 

Becoming master of Mecca and guardian of the 
Ka‘ba, Kusayy rebuilt the latter and organised its 
worship; he united the clans of the Kuraysh, who 
were previously scattered, into a solid body which 
assured them the mastery of the town for the future; 
indeed it is even said that it was on this account that 
the name Kuraysh (from fakarrasha, ‘‘to combine”) 
replaced the old name Banu ‘l-Nadr; Kusayy is said 
to have been called al-Mudjammi< “the re-uniter’’. 
On his death, the sacred offices that had become his 
perquisites, were inherited by his four sons ‘Abd 
al-Dar, ‘Abd Manaf, ‘Abd al-*Uzza and ‘Abd 
Kusayy, the second of whom through his son 
Hashim was the direct ancestor of the Prophet. The 
house which Kusayy had built himself quite close to 
the Ka‘ba was henceforth the centre of the civil and 
religious functions of the Kuraysh under the name 
Dar al-Nadwa. To Kusayy is also attributed the 
discovery and digging of the well of al-‘Adjal (Kutb 
al-Din = Chron. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wiistenield, iii, 107, 
below; Baladhuri, Firth, 48; Yakiit, iii, ro-20; al- 
Bakri, 646, cf. 766). 

From what has been said above, it is evident that 
the Kuraysh regarded Kusayy as their true founder 
and the founder of the Ka‘b3. The antiquity of this 
tradition is attested by a verse of al-A‘%sh4 (al-Bakri, 
489) and by several of Hassin b. Thabit. Later 
historiography has tried to harmonise this old native 
tradition with the genealogical system which later 
became established and according to which Kuraysh 
= Fihr b. Malik b. al-Nadr (Wistenfeld, Gencal. 
Tabellen, N.) as well as with the tradition quite 
different in origin and character of the Abrahamic 
cult of the Ka‘ba and its vicissitudes under the 
Djurhum and the Khuza‘a. Kusayy is therefore to 
Mecca “what Theseus was for Athens and Romulus 
for Rome” (Caetani). In the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say whether he should 
be regarded as a historical personage transformed into 
a hero or the mythological transfiguration of a hero. 
His name is found, although by no means commonly, 
in the Arab onomasticon: a NahIk b. Kusayy al- 
Salall, a contemporary of Muhammad, is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir, Usd, vi, 14-15; Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, 
ed, Cairo vi, 257; the Djamhara of Ibn al-Kalbi 
(Caskel, Tab. 114) mentions a Kusayy b, ‘Awf and 
(Tab. 125) a Kusayy b. Malik. The fact that this 
name is to be recognised in the PSP of the Nabataean 
inscriptions and probably also in the Kovoas of a 
parchment from Dura on the Euphrates (cf. Cumont, 
Les fouilles de Doura-Europos, Paris 1926, 320) does 
not justify us in concluding that it is of northern 
origin, since as we have seen, it is found among 
different tribes. The tradition which makes Kusayy 
pass his childhood in Syria is in favour of the hypo- 
thesis which makes the worship of the Ka‘ba in- 
troduced, or at least renewed, as a result of in- 
fluences from the north; perhaps in some statements 
of tradition (e.g. al-Kalbi, quoted by Ibn Sa‘d i/r, 
39, I-r1) we have an echo of an actual fact, namely 
that on the old cult of Hubal (q.v.], “the idol of the 
Khuzi‘a" there was super-imposed that of al-‘Uzza 
and Manadf-Manat, for which we have definite 
evidence in Northern Arabia in particular. 

In any case, the figure of Kugayy soon became 
legendary; his story, as we have seen, has the charac- 
teristic features of the legends of eponymous heroes; 
his alleged sons are only symbols of the part played 


by Kusayy in the religion of Mecca. If it is not quite 
true that he was the object of regular divine worship 
(the name ‘Abd al-Kusayy borne by one of his sons 
does not necessarily imply the divine character of the 
father), he was undoubtedly venerated according to 
the ancestor worship, which certainly existed in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, although we know very little about 
it. The eponymous hero of the people of al-Ta’if, 
Thakif, is analogous in character to Kusayy. The 
latter’s memory remained particularly associated 
with the Dar al-Nadwa [q.v.]. 

Whatever the origins may be, it is certain that 
at the beginning of the 6th century A.D, the control 
of the Ka‘ba and of the hadjdj was in the hands of 
a clan claiming descent from Kusayy and that the 
Kuraysh were agreed that he was the founder of 
their tribal unity, It is to be noted on the other hand 
that even if this clan included among its members 
some of the recognised chiefs of the Kuraysh, among 
others the Bani’ Umayya, it was far from having 
complete political and financial control in its hands; 
the Band Makhzim, for example, one of the most 
powerful families in Mecca, were not descended from 
Kusayy. It seems probable then that the Meccan 
“republic” was constituted on the initiative and 
under the direction of the Band Kusjayy, but that 
the latter were forced to admit into their social 
organism other clans having the same rights and 
privileges as themselves, although the prestige of 
noble blood and supremacy in religious matters 
always remained the exclusive prerogative of the 
Band Kusayy. 
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KUSDAR, KuzpAr, the name of a town in 
mediaeval Islamic Balfdistin [g.v.], modern 
town and district of Khuzdar in the former Kalat 
state [see KILAT] in Pakistan. It lies in lat. 27° 48’ N. 
and long 66” 37’ E, at an altitude of 4,050 feet, some 
85 miles south of Kalat; the long, narrow valley of 
the Kolachi River in which it is situated is strategic- 
ally important as a nodal point of communications, 
from Kariéi and Las Béla [¢.vv.] in the south, from 
Kadétht in the east, from Kalat in the north, and from 
Makrian and Kharan [g.vv.) in the west. 

Kusdir was first raided by the Arabs under Sinan 
b. Salma al-Hurhali, who was appointed governor 
over the Indian marches early in Mu‘awiya’s caliphate 
by Ziyad b. Abthi, and then by al-Mundhir b. al- 
Djarad al-‘Abdi (Balidhuri, Futth, 433-4). The 4th/ 
roth century geographers mention it, together with 
Kizkanan or Kikin [sec KILAT] as one of the towns 
of the region of Taran or Tuwaran, which must have 
lain in the east-central part of Balicistan (see 
Minorsky, £J" art. Taran), and as being 80 farsakhs 
from al-Mansira in Sind. Kizkindn is mentioned in 
he middle years of this century as being the residence 
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of the local ruler, but Kusdar is described as the chief 
town, with a citadel and a flourishing mercantile 
quarter, to which traders from Khurasan, Kirman 
and India resorted, and with fertile agricultural lands 
around it (Ibn Hawkal*, 324-6, tr. Kramers and 
Wiet, 317-20; Mukaddasi, 476, 478, 486; Hudid al- 
‘dlam, 123, 373; Yakdt, ed. Beirut, iv, 353; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 331-2). 
Kusdar was certainly the seat of the local ruler by 
the later years of the century, the time of the rise of 
the early Ghaznawids, for in 367/977-8 Sebiiktigin 
reduced the ruler of Kusdar to obedience. However, 
his son Mahmid of Ghazna had to come once more 
and attack Kusdar in 402/101 and make its ruler 
tributary (‘Utbi, in Nazim, The life and times of 
Sulfan Makmid of Ghazna, 74), and his son Masia 
in 420-1/1030-1 also sent his uncle Ydsuf b, Sebiiktigin 
to Kusdar and Makrin on a punitive expedition 
(Bayhaki, in R. Gelpke, Sultin Mas‘ad 1. von Gasna. 
Die drei ersten Jahre seiner Herrschaft (421/1030- 
424/1033), Munich 1957, 87 ff.), 

Thereafter we hear little about IKuydar. In recent 
times it fell within the Khanate of Kalat. EH. Pottinger 
visited it in 1870 and found it a small town of ca. 500 
houses, it being the summer residence of Mir Murad 
‘Ali of the Brahdi Kambarini tribe, brother-in-law 
of Mahmud Khan of Kalat (Travels in Beloochistan 
and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical and 
historical account of those countries, London 1816, 
35-7). C. Masson noted a large tepe north of the town 
of Khuzdar, with the remains of mud walls, pre- 
sumably relics of the mediaeval Kusdir (Nerrative of 
various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panjab, London 1842, ii, 41-4). In 1870 a fort was 
constructed there and a garrison placed in it by Mir 
Khudadid b. Mihrab Khan of Kalit in the course 
of his warfare with the Djam or local ruler of Las 
Béla [9.v.]. Khuzdar town and district now form a 
tahsil of the Djahlawan Subdivision of the Kalit Dis- 
trict of Pakistan, with a population in 1961 of 26,476. 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 

KUSH, a Biblical personage whose name 
appears in ch, x of Genesis in the genealogical lists of 
the posterity of No*hb (N&h). According to the in- 
formation in verses 6-7, Kiiyh, the eldest sou of Hain, 
is the brother of Misrayim, Pat and Kena‘au (Kanan), 
the father of Seb’i?, H®wilah, Salta’, Ra‘mah and 
Sabt*ka? and, by Ra‘mah, the grandfather of 
Sheba? and Dedin. Misrayim is Egypt, Pat doubtless 
Libya, K*na‘an, the laud of Canaan (Palestine and 
Phoenicia), Most of the names of the descendants of 
Kash are to be attached to the maritime regions of 
the Red Sea, Sebi? has been identified hypothetically 
with the port of Saba in the Bay of Adulis on the 
south-west of the Red Sea, which is mentioned in 
Strabo (xvi, 4, 8, to); Hwilih, which is given in 
Genesis xxv, 18, for the western border of the 
Ishrnaelites’ territory, has been associated with the 
name of the South Arabian tribe of Khwin; is Sabtah 
the LaBare of Strabo (xvi, 42), the Sabota of Pliny 
(vi, 155, xii, 63), the LaBSaba of the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea (27)? Whatever nay be the case, 
it is to be located in the Arabian peninsula, as 
Ra‘mah is placed by various authors in Hadramawt. 
Sheba?, which is not the Kingdom of Saba, is situated 
in the north-west of Arabia, As for Dedin, this is the 
oasis of al-“Ula, near Mad4?in Salih, in the north-cast 
of the Hidjaz. 


Thus Kish appears to be linked by this genealogy 
with Arabia and the Red Sea. But in verse 8 of the 
same ch. x of Genesis, which seems to reflect another 
tradition, he is presented as the father of Nimrdd 
(Arabic Namrid) with whom Mesopotamia is 
associated. 

Indeed, in the whole text, Kash, as an ethnic term, 
in the ordinary way designates neither Arabia nor 
Mesopotamia, but the neighbouring populations of 
Egypt, on the south-west borders of the land, i.e. 
precisely the region which the Egyptians called 
K?sh (see also Babylonian Akashu, Assyrian hasu, 
Old Persian kasha). An oracle of Ezekiel (xxix, ro) 
also announces the destruction of the land of Egypt 
“from Migdol to Syene (from the extreme north to 
the extreme south) and as far as the frontier of Kish”. 
In 2 Kings xix, 9, the Pharaoh Tirhigqah, of the so- 
called Ethiopian dynasty, is called King of Kish. 
Everything leads us to suppose that KOsh is the 
name of ancient Nubia, i.e. of the region which 
extends as a whole from the first to the fourth 
cataract of the Nile. The Septuagint translates it in 
general as Ethiopia, which, because of the value 
placed on the word “Ethiopian” in antiquity, is at 
the source of the erroneous interpretation of Aishi as 
“black” or “African”. 

In the Kur’an, Kash is named no more than the 
sous of NOb, Islamic tradition, which knew his name, 
however, supplies pieces of evidence which do not 
agree totally with one another or with the evidence 
of the Bible. They are all reported by al-Tabari. 
According to some, Kish, son of Ham, is the brother 
of Misrayim, Gt (Biblical Pat) and Kan‘in (Annales, 
i, 212, 217). But elsewhere Kash appears as the son, 
and not the brother, of Kan‘an, himself presented as 
a fourth son of Him (i, 219, 220; see also i, 192; Ibn 
al-Athir, i, 50). He is given finally as the predecessor 
of Kan“in as king of the universe after the disappear- 
ance of the sons of Afridiin (Chronique, French tr. 
H. Zoteuberg, i, 120). In all the traditions, he is the 
father of Namraid, tyrant (mutadjabbir) of Babil, 
conforming with Genesis, x, 8. But if, in the general 
way, the paternity of the Habasha as well as those of 
the peoples of Sind and Hind are attributed to him, 
the Nubians on the other hand are never explicitly 
associated with him. In the genealogy supplied by 
al-Tabari (i, 223) on the authority of Wahb b. 
Munabbih, it is from Kan‘in, brother of Kish, and 
his wife Krnbyl, great-granddaughter of Yafith, that 
the Nubians are descended, together with the popula- 
tious of Fezzin, the Zandj, the Zagh4iwa and all the 
Blacks (or, according to another passage, the blacks 
with fuzzy hair). Elsewhere (i, 216), it is Ham who is 
the only one named as the ancestor of these peoples. 

The Kushitic languages.—It is from the name 
Kash that the word Kushitic is derived, under which 
are grouped a body of Hamito-Semitic (but not 
Semitic) languages spoken by about fifteen million 
people, the majority of them Muslims, scattered over 
a vast territory of almost 2 million km', within 
which are included the populations speaking the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia. The area is constituted 
basically by the Horn of Africa and spreads in the 
north into Sudanese and Egyptian territory to around 
the first cataract of the Nile and jn the south into 
Tanzania, as far as the 4th degree of latitude, 

Bedja (Tu-Bedawiye) is spoken by Muslims in 
the north of the area, in the northern part of Eritrea, 
and stretches between the Nile on the west (where it 
is in contact with Nubian and Arabic) and the Red 
Sea (where it is in contact with Semitic Tigré) as far as 


| the environs of Kusayr. It is true that in the northern- 
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most part, the Muslim ‘Ababde tribes are today 
almost entirely Arabised. At the same time, in the 
south, a part of the Beni Amer (Banfi ‘Amir) nomads 
have abandoned Bedja for Tigré. Between these two 
groups are to be distinguished, with their particular 
dialects, in the centre the Bishari and Hadendowa, 
and in the south the Halenga and Arteiga. 

Still further to the south, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, there is the area of Saho and ‘Afar, other 
Kushitic languages. 

Saho is the language of an almost entirely [slamised 
population leading a pastoral existence in the south of 
the Massawa region in Eritrea. The Irob-Shao 
Christians, who constitute an enclave on the Abyssi- 
nian plateau, have partially abandoned Saho in 
favour of Semitic Tigrinya. 

The language of the ‘Afar (Arabic Danakil) is 
spoken in the south of Eritrea, in the north of the 
region of Djibouti, and extends towards the west as 
far as the Awash River. 

The Somali-speaking tribes who inhabit the 
extreme shore of the Horn at the mouth of the Tana 
River are also almost entirely Islamised. The most 
important dialects are those of the IsAk who inhabit 
the shore of the Gulf of Aden and the Dardd tribes at 
the edge of the Indian Ocean as far as the north of 
Kenya and who also inhabit the province of Ogaden 
in Ethiopia. In the north, in the territory of Djibouti 
and as far as Diré-Dawa in Ethiopia, it is the dialect 
of the ‘Isa which is widespread. 

In the valley of the Wébi Shebelle as far as Khamar 
(ancient Mogadishu), it is Hawiya which dominates, 
while in the south, in the province of Benadir, Digil 
is spoken, a dialect of the Sab, also widespread in 
Aden among the emigrant foreigners called Djabartis 
fsee DJARART]. 

The Oromo (whom the Europeans, adopting an 
Abyssinian word resented as pejorative by the 
natives, call Galla) at present occupy a vast territory 
from the centre of the Abyssinian plateau as far as 
the centre of Kenya (to the north of Mombasa and 
along the Tana River). These are on the whole pagans. 
Islam, however, has conquered a part of the northern- 
most populations. Of the dialects of the Oromo, Mata 
in the west, Tulama in the north-east and Borand in 
the south-east, are very close to each other. They are 
opposed to a southern dialect group, sc. that which 
constitutes the speech of the Bararetta and Kofira 
in Kenya. 

Agaw, in the north of Ethiopia, occupies no more 
than a limited and fragmented territory, having for 
the most part given place to Semitic, sc. Tigrinya and 
especially Amharic. A northern Agaw dialect, Bilin, is 
spoken by a small Muslim population. Other dialects 
still in use are Xhamir, Khamta, Kwara, Kemant and 
Awngy or Awiya. 

To the west, a group of languages relatively close 
to one another covers the region of the lakes (from 
Zway to Shamo and Lake Rudolf) and extends into 
the adjacent mountainous zone (the province of 
Sidamo). These are Gudella or Hadiya and Kambatta 
in the north-west of the region in question, Alaba, 
Sidamo, Darasa, Burdji and Konso in the east. 
Generally connected with them, but without any 
totally compelling reason, are Gidole or Gardulla, 
Arbore, Galaba etc. On the other hand, thee is a 
tendency today to consider Rendille in the north-east 
of Kenya, on the edge of Lake Rudolf, and Bayso in 
an island to the north of Lake Abaya, as projections 
of Somali. 

In the region of Omo, one can distinguish Ometo, 
Dawro or Kullo, Goba, Walamo, MarutoorGatsamba, 





Badittu, Zaysse, Basketto, Doko, Cara, Djandjero, 
Kaffeto, Anfillo, Shinasha or Gonga, etc. 

In the same region, some languages, which are 
piobably Kushitic, are spoken by Nilotic peoples, sc. 
Gimira, Madji and Gunza. 

A Kushitic extension in Tanzania is possibly 
represented by Irakw and less probably by Mbugu. 

There may be seen from this simple inventory, 
although it remains incomplete, the immense }in- 
guistic variety of the vast area generally considered as 
Kushitic. It is still very inadequately explored, and 
numerous tongues are known to us only by a rare and 
insignificant documentation. There result from this 
problems of classification which lead at times to 
calling into question the very membership in the 
group of some of the most anciently recognised 
languages. There has also been a proposal to detach 
from the Kushitic ensemble an Omotic group con- 
sisting essentially of the languages of the region of 
the Omo, and from this some authors have come to 
consider Bedja as a particular division of Hamito- 
Semitic without any special connection with Kushitic. 

In so far as the existing documentation allows one 
to judge, such questionings appear excessive. The 
existence of common traits peculiar to a body which 
can be called Kushitic do not appear capable of being 
explained by simple phenomena of diffusion. But it is 
no longer as possible today to admit the traditional 
division into two groups: Lower Kushitic with Bedja, 
‘Afar, Saho, Somali and Oromo, Upper Kushitic con- 
sisting of Agaw, Burdji, Sidamo and the western 
languages. Without attempting here to propose a real 
classification, for which the state of studies still gives 
no authority, one may to some extent rely on the 
characteristics of these languages to discern some 
particular affinities. The linguistic information which 
is to be supplied below can justify the following 
table: 

A. Northern Kushitic: Bedja; 
B. 1, Eastern and southern Kushitic: ‘Afar, Saho, 
Somali and Oromo; 
II. Central Kushitic: Agaw and languages of the 
region of the lakes; 
C. Western Kushitic: languages of the region of the 
Omo. 

The group of Eastern and Southern dialects and 
that of the Central dialects are closer to one another 
than each of the two others. 

Linguistic characteristics.—These are the 
principal common traits in the Kushitic languages or 
in the majority of them, 

(i) On the phonetic plane.—The predominant sy!- 
labic type is of the consonant + vowel form, at the 
beginning of a word; closed syllables of the consonant 
+ vowel + consonant type are present especially as 
final svllables. In the intervocalic position, the best- 
tolerated consonant groups have a first liquid element 
or are constituted by a nasal — an oral homorganic 
consonant (mb, nf, etc.). 

The consonant system includes in genera) “em- 
phatics”, most often glottalised in effect, which 
complete, at the same point of articulation, the orders 
formed by an tinvoiced stop and a voiced stop, with- 
out always participating themselves in correlation of 
voicing. The majority of the languages also present 
a post-palatal order: k, g, &, but none opposes a g to 
a k. However, one must take account of the very 
frequent present of a voiced cerebral d which can 
adjoin the “emphatic”, unvoiced dental. 

}:xcept in some Agaw dialects which are innovative 
on this point, there is no distinction in the labial zone 
between the spirants and occlusives. Where there is 
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an /, it is not opposed to p, and the voiced equivalent 
is in general b, never v. The following table, in which 
the phonemes are put in parentheses, being frequent- 
ly, but not in all cases, represented, will give an idea 
of the Kushitic consonant system: 

labials: pif, b, m, w; 

dentals: ¢, d, (f), d, n; 

sibilants: s, (z); 

palatals: k, g, k, ¥; 

laryngals: h, ?; 

liquids: J, r; 

The pharyngals &, ‘, the labio-velars Av, g", at 
times &*, the prepalatals ¢, dj, at times c, the em- 
phatics s and f, are only attested in certain languages. 
The minimal vowel system is triangular, with five 
vowels: i, ¢, @, 0, u, with most often an opposition of 
quantity. 

The majority of languages are familiar with tonal 
opposition, in various degrees of development. In a 
language like Bedja, only a small number of lexemes 
of the CVC-form seem to bear a characteristic 
descending tone, capable of constituting a distinctive 
morphological mark, cf. det mother"; det “mothers”, 
kvdt “sister”; kedt “sisters”; but in Awiya and in 
Moéa for example, tones play as important a role in 
the morphological plan as in the lexical one: (Moéa) 
biino “ashes": biino ‘coffee’; (Awiya) adjé “I give’: 
adjé “he gives”. Unlike the tonal schemes, the 
accentual schemes are not generally distinctive, | 
except possibly in some forms where phonetic evolu- — 
tions have accidentally conferred on them a differen- 
tiating role: (Bedja) ha‘ddb adir “I killed a lion", 
*hadab adir “1 killed lions". 

(ii) On the morphological plane —Lexemes are coi- 
stituted in Kushitic by constant radicals with variable 
morphemes, generally suffixed: (Sidamo) min-: 
min-ino “he built", min-é “house”, (Ometo) med-: 
med-és “he forms”, med-a “form”; (Somali) deh-: 
dek-da “environment”, deh-2 “‘to be between, among”, 
deh-didi “between”. Despite some phenomena of 
apophony in some languages (Bedja dir ‘‘to kill’: dar 
“to massacre”, rimid “to avenge”: rimad “to be 
revenged", the radical vowel may be considered 
stable in every series of derivation, as may be seen 
from the preceding examples. 

By far the most frequent form of radical is CVC: 





90% of the verbal radicals in Kaffeéo, 67% in Somali, 
In Bedja, however, and uniquely in Bedja, it yields 
predominance to radicals of type CVCC or CVCVC. 
But analysis reveals that these roots are often derived 
from Semitic, and particularly from Arabic. The 
verbal system is based in general on the fundamental 
opposition of two aspects: the incompleted and 
completed. Conjugation is of two types. In some 
languages, a certain number of verbs are conjugated 
by means of prefixed signs. This is the case with 
‘Afar, where this type of conjugation represents 
more than a third of all verbs, and especially with 
Bedja, where it represents nearly two-thirds; but 
Somali and Agaw have only four verbs with prefixal 
conjugation. For all the other verbs and in all the 
other languages, conjugation is suffixal, Thus the 
verbal forms are constituted in principle according 
to one of the following two schemes: 

A. Prefixal conjugation: sign of the person + sign of 
the aspect/mode + verbal root + desinence of the 
gender and/or number. Example ‘Afar: t-a-figd “you 
know” incompleted indicative); t-i-figd “you knew" 
completed or perfective indicative). 

B. Suffixal conjugation: root + sign of the aspect/ | 
mode + desinence of the gender and/or number. For 
example Bedja: td4m-t-én-i “you (fem.) eat” (in- | 
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completed indicative) fdm-ta-i “you (fem.) ate" 
(completed or perfective; tam-ti-i ‘(if) you were 
eating” (modal). 

These schemes are capable of minor modifications 
in various languages, In particular, attention is 
drawn to newly-developed forms by means of suffixed 
morphemes. The most frequently used variable 
morphemes are: 

— for the gender and number: ¢ for the feminine 
singular and » for the plural; 

— for the aspect: a as the sign of the incomplete is 
often opposed to an antecedent vowel (4, ¢, #) tor the 
completed or perfective, while the modal form is 
characterised by u; certain languages however, such 
as Bedja or Agaw, present some slightly different 
situations from this point of view; 

— for the expression of the persons, the paradigm is 
the following: Sing. 1. (?-) 2. +, 3. masc, (y-), fem. 
t-; Plur. r. n-, 2. t, 3. (y-). (The forms between 
parentheses are often represented by 9). The identity 
of this system of signs with that of Semitic and Berber 
conjugation, whose very characteristics it presents 
(the same form in the singular for the 2nd pers. and 
the 3rd fem., distinct forms for the rst pers. sing. 
and plur., the 1st pers. plur. being in addition 
deprived of the sign of number) has led to the positing 
of the probable hypothesis that the morphemes of 
aspect/mode which in the scheme follow these marks, 
are no more etymologically than short auxiliary verbs 
conjugated by means of prefixes. 

The completed: incompleted opposition, with pos- 
sibly a modal form, does not exhaust the complexity 
of the Kushitic verbal systems. Periphrastic forms, 
constituted by means of auxiliaries, often serve to 
add the expression of different aspectivo-temporal 
nuances such as the near past, the pluperfect and 
especially the ‘‘continuous-progressive’ or “con- 
comitant". Examples: ‘Afar; tdbeld tind (incomplete 
+ complete of nd “to be") “you were engaged in 
looking, you were looking”; Somali: ‘én-a “he eats 
(will eat)", ‘du-ay-a “he is engaged in eating”. 

As regards their conjugation, the languages of the 
Omo have a separate place in the Kushitic group, The 
scheme there is also suffixal, but the morphemes used 
and their modes of combination are peculiar to them. 
For example, Ometo: and sing. incomplete er-dsa 
“you know", complete er-dd-asa "you knew". 

The Kushitic languages distinguish various secon- 
dary verbal themes by added signs. A first method of 
derivation is partial or total duplication of the radical 
which gives the roots intensive or frequentative 
value: Agaw (Bilin): ddb- “to cover": dabddb “to 
cover completely"; Sidamo; kub “to shake": kubkub 
“to shake strongly"; Bedja: be’as “to turn": babe’as 
“to turn and turn again”; Oromo: bék- “to know": 
bebbék “to know well". 

The second method is the fixing of sigus to express 
the orientation of the process in relation to the sub- 
ject: s (¢, sh) for the causative, f (d), m, n for the 
internal reflexive, the passive and the reciprocal, 
Hence in Bedja: hisham “to extend’ (intrans.), 
hisham-ish “to extend” (trans.); dir “to kill", so-dir 
“to have [someone] killed"; fam ‘‘to eat’, fam-am “to 
be eaten’; min “to shave", (a)to-man “to be shaved”. 
In Oromo: éab “to break” (intrans.), €ab-s “to break"* 
(trans.), bk-a “he knew", bék-at-a “he understood”; 
arg ‘'to see’, arg-am “to be seen”. In Ometo: ke “to 
go out", ke-s “to cause to go out"; be? “to see”, beet 
“to be seen". 

One should also mention a type of verbal composi- 
tion widespread in the majority of the Kushitic 
languages and which consists in the juxtaposition of 
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an invariable element (plain verbal radical, noun, 
interjection, onomatopoeia, etc.) and of a verb 
meaning “to say": ‘Afar: hd y “to say ho’ = “to 
roar", Sidamo: suta y “slowly + to say’ = to act 
slowly"; Agaw: yik y “down + to say” = “to 
lower"; Oromo: ol geté “to say + up = to raise”; 
Ometo: shi?i ga “hush + to say = to be silent”. 
The Kushitic languages of the centre and east have 
various series of pronominal forms. One of them, 
called “emphatic"’, is used especially to act as a sub- 
ject. Other forms generally suffixal serve to express 
the complements of the verb and noun. The following 
tables will show both the common bases and the 
developments peculiar to the various languages: 


“Emphatic” pronouns 


Somali ‘Afar Oromo Awiya Sidamo 
(Benadir) 
Sing. 1 ant anh = ani an dani, and 
2 adi ala = ti ant ati, até 
3 mas. ussu wssuk inni = yi isi, isd 
fem. iyyo issi ishin yi ise 
Plur. 1 anu nani nai(i) 2nnddji ninke 
2 idin issin isin(i) ontédji kiwe 
3 fyyu usstin isdn(i) yddji  inse,insa 
Attached pronouns 
Somali ‘Afar Oromo Sidamo 
Sing. 1 -key “vi -ko,-kiva ~ya 
2mas, -ka “ku ke -ki 
2fem, -ka -hd(y) — -he hi 
3 nas, — -kis la “sa “st 
fem. -hkéd la shi, -she si 
Plur. 1 skeyn  -na kina nke 
2 -kin “sin ~késan(i) we 
3 -kéd -kan -késan(i) = -nsa 


In Northern Kushitic (Bedja) the “emphatic” 
forms, apart from the first persons, appear to be 
clearly constituted by an invariable base with per- 
sonal suffixal signs added: Sing. 1. ani 2. mas. bar-i- 
wk, fem. bat-i-tik, 4. mas. bar-i-tis, fem. bat-i-as; plur. 
1. dni, 2. mas. bar-i-dk, fem. bat-i-ak, 3. mas. bar-i-ds, 
fem. bat-i-as. 

The languages of the west have a system of their 
own which is well illustrated by Ometo: Sing. 1. id, 
2. né, 3. ¢; plur. 1. nu, 2. infe, 3. enta. 

All the Kushitic languages recognise a distinction 
of gender between masculine and feminine, at times 
in a vestigial state, as in certain languages of the 
west, for example. Among the varied signs which are 
used, the frequency of the suffixal morpheme -t- for 
the feminine should be noted, On the syntactical 
plane, the essential fact is the agreement of the 
majority of the languages on the order determinant- 
determined, The only exceptions are Somali and 
Oromo which regularly present the inverse order; in 
Bedja, the qualifying adjective follows the qualified 
noun when the latter has a definite article. But in all 
the languages, the dependent proposition precedes 
that on which it depends (except, in certain particular 
cases, in Bedja and Somali) and the verb is placed at 
the end of the phrase after the subject and the various 
complements, 

On the lexical plane, the certain cognate forms are 
still relatively few in number, above all because of 
inadequacy of the theory of phonetic correspondences. 
Nevertheless, the existence of a common vocabulary 
can be established in several forms. Here are some 
examples. Bedja: sim, Agaw: shun, Sidamo: shum?e, 
Omieto: stn-fa, Djandjero: sun “name; Somali; 
wadne, ‘Afar: wodana, Oromo: onne, Sidamo: wodana, 
Ometo: wozana “heart"; Somali: daw, Oromo: 


dandi, Sidamo: doga, Burdji: dawa, Agaw: dok~, 
Ometo: age, Kaffa: dag ‘“way’’. For some words, the 
languages of the west present forms which distinguish 
them from the rest of the Kushitic group: Bedja: /ili, 
Somali: #, ‘Afar: if, Oromo: ig-ia, Sidamo: ille, 
Agaw: yil, but Ometo: ayfe, Djandjero: afa, Kaffa: 
afo “eye; Bedja: yaf, Somali: af, Sidamo: afo, but 
Djandjero, Kaffa: ndnd “‘mouth’’. 

Bibliography: In Ernest Renan's Histoire 
générale et systéme comparé des langues sémitiques 
(1st part only appeared, 1855; othereditions revised 
with additions 1858, 1863, 1878), the term ‘‘cou- 
schite” is already used in relation to the East- 
African languages: “One may believe that, among 
the non-Semitic languages (of Ethiopia), the 
remains of the ancient language of the Kushites 
have been preserved" (2nd ed. 1863, 339). But it 
was R. Lepsius who first recognised the linguistic 
group and definitively gave it its name in his 
Nubische Grammatik mit einer Einleitung tiber die 
Volker und Sprachen Afrika’s, 1880. Kushitic 
appeared there to be constituted by Bedja, Shoho 
(or Saho), Falasha (an Agaw dialect), Agaw, Galla 
(or Oromo), Dankali (or Afar), Somali to which is 
added Hottentot. In an earlier work, Standard 
alphabet, 2nd ed. 1863, he had grouped under the 
name of Ethiopian, the majority of these languages 
with Semitic Harari, but without Hottentot. For 
the recognition of their membership in the 
Hamito-Semitic family, see the information 
supplied by M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, 
Paris 1947, 3 ff. For Kushitic in general: A 
general overview of the distribution of the lan- 
guages and their linguistic structures is to be found 
in M. A. Bryan, The distribution of the Semitic and 
Cushitic languages, London 1947, completed by 
A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The non-Bantu 
languages of North-Eastern Africa, London 1966; 
Jj. Greenberg, Studies in African linguistic clas- 
sification, New Haven 1955; idem, The languages 
of Africa, The Hague 1966, For recent per- 
spectives, see F. R. Palmer, “Cushitic’, in 
Current trends in linguitics (vol. vi, under the 
direction of T. A. Sebeok), The Hague 1970, and 
D. Cohen, Les langues chamito-sémitiques. 4. Le 
couchitique, in Les langues dans le monde, under the 
direction of M. Cohen and J, Perrot, Paris, in 
the press. Comparative studies. A. B. 
Dolgopol’skiy, Sravnitel'no-istorigeskaya fonetika 
kishitskikk yastkov ‘Historical and comparative 
phonology of the Kushitic languages", Moscow 
1972. On the root, see E. Cerulli, in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, i (1934), 44-3, ii (1937), 25-6, 
85-7, tii (1938), 33-6; A. B. Dolgopol’skiy, in 
Voprost Yastkoznaniya 1967, 278-82; A. Zaborski, 
in Folia Orientalia, xvi (1975), 263-6. On the 
verbal system, see B. W. Andrzejewski in 
Hamito-semitica, ed. J. and Th. Bynon, The Hague 
1975, 361-74; G. R. Castellino, The Akkadian 
personal pronouns and verbal system in the light of 
Semitic and Hamitic, Leiden 1962; E. Cerulli, in 
Comptes rendus du GLECS, ii (1937), 613, v (1948), 
1-2; D. Cohen in REI, x}, 43-68; idem, in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, xiv (1969-70), 69-74; idem, 
Langues et techniques, nature et société, ed. J. M. C. 
Thomas and L. Bernot, i, Paris 1973, 57-63; idem, 
Actes du 1° Congrés International de linguistique 
sémitique et chamito-sémitique, ed. A. Caquot and 
D, Cohen, The Hague 1974, 40-8; M. Cohen, in 
Mélanges Maspero, Cairo, 704-19; B. Ferrario, in 
Archivio di Glottologia ¢ filologia africana, i (1923), 
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51-101; A. Klingenheben, in iting} Oekdak:. | SAD f. Orient, 
Forsch., iv (1956), 211-77, On Bedja, R. A. 
Hudson, in African language Studies, xv (1974), 
111-42; L. Reinisch, Die Bedanye-Spracke in Nord- 
ost-Afrika, Vienna 1893; idem, Wdrterbuch der 
Bedauye-Sprache, Vienna 1895; E. M. Roper, Tu 
Bedawiye, London 1929. On SA far, G, Colizza, La 
lingue Afar nel Nord-est dell’Africa: grammatica, 
testi ¢ vocabolario, Vienna 1887; L. Reinisch, Die 
*Afar-Sprache, i-li, Vienna 1885-7. Ou Saho, 
L. Reinisch, Die Saho Sprache, i-ii, Vienna 1889-90. 
On Somali, R, C. Abraham, English-Somali dic- 
tionary, London 1967; B. W. Andrzejewski, The 
declension of Somali Nouns, London 1964; L. E. 
Armstrong, The phonetic structure of Somali, in 
MSOS No, 34; C. R. V. Bell, The Somali language, 
London 1953; M. M. Moreno, Jl somalo della 
Somalia: grammatica ¢ testi del Banadir, Darod e 
Dighil, Rome 1955; L. Reinisch, Die Somali- 
Sprache, i-iii, Vienna 1900-3; idem, Die Dschabarli- 
dialekt der Somali-Sprache, Vienna r1904. On 
Oromo, G. Da Thiene, Disionario della lingua 
galla, Harar 1939; M. M. Moreno, Grammatica 
teoric’-pratica della lingua galla con esercisi, Milan 
1939; F. Praetorius, Zur Grammatik der Galla- 
Sprache, Berlin 1893. On Agaw, C. Conti-Rossini, 
La langue des Kemant en Abyssinie, Vienna 1912; 
R. Hetzron, The verbal system of Southern Agaw, 
Berkeley 1969; F. R. Palmer, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 
131-59, xxi (1958), 376-91; idem, in Mutteil. f. 
Orient. Forsch., vii (1959), 260-97; L. Reinisch, Die 
Bilin-Sprache in Nordost Afrika, Vienna 1887, On 
Sidamo, E. Cerulli, La lingua ¢ la storia di Sidamo, 
Rome 1938; M. M. Moreno, Manuale di Sidamo, 
Milan 1940. On the Kushitic of the west: E. 
Cerulli, Ji linguaggio dei Giangero ed alcune sidama 
dell’Omo (basketto, ciara, zaissé) (= Studi Etiopici 
iti), Rome 1938; idem, La lingua caffina (= Studi 
Etiopici iv), Rome 1951; W. Leslau, A dictionary 
of Moca (Southwestern Ethiopia), Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1959; M. M. Moreno, Introdusione alla 
lingua ometo, Milan 1938; L. Reinisch, Die Kafa- 
Sprache in Nordost-Afrika, Vienna 1888. 
(D. Conen) 
KUSHADJIM, Maumtp B. AL-HusaYN B. AL- 
Srnpvi 8, SHANAK, ABu 'L-Faty, poet of the qth/roth 
century whose death is variously given in the sources 
between 330/947 and 360/977, but which must have 
taken place ca. 350/961. Originally from a family of 
Sind [see merAntm 8. AL-stnDI], he was born at al- 
Ramla and lived at al-Mawsil at the court of Abu 
"l-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah b, Hamdan (see HAMDANIDs}, 
and then at Aleppo, in the entourage of Sayf al-Dawla 
{g-v.]; he also made several journeys to Egypt, 
Baghdad, Damascus and Jerusalem. His verses aie 
described by R. Blachére, Motanabbt, 134, as ‘‘exces- 
sively florid and epjoying a contemporary vogue", 
which is confirmed by al-Mas‘idI, who in his own 
lifetime, devoted long passages to him in his Muriidj 
(see index). He was closely associated with his son-in- 
law al-Sanawbari [9.v.], and he is one of the creators 
of nature poetry in Arabic, in which he evokes visual 
pleasure by his descriptions of gardens, flowers and 
trees. But he was also a kdftib, an astrologer and 
master-cook to Sayf al- Dawla; he excelled in so many 
branches of knowledge and activity that his surname 
KushAdjim is said to be an acrostic formed out of the 
initial letters of the subjects in which he excelled, or 
out of various adjectives—a haf for kitabalkatib, shin 
for shi‘r/sha‘ir, alif for adabjadib or for insha?, djim 
for djadal/djawad, mim for mantik/munadjdjim. It is 
even said that, after having studied medicine, he 
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added a fa? (for {ibb) to his name, which became 

Takushadijim, but had hardly any success. 

He has left behind a Diwdn, first published at 
Beirut in 1313/1895-6, then at Baghdad in 1970 (by 
T. Kh. M. Mahfaz); a collection of Rasa il (Fihrist, 
200), an Adab al-nadimjal-nudamé’, ed. Balak 1298, 
Alexandria 1329; a K. Khas@is al-farab; a K. al- 
Tabikh: a Kanz al-kuttab (al-Kalkashandi, Subh, i, 
154, 162-3; a K. al-Masdyid wa 'l-matarid (partial 
ed,, carelessly done, Baghdad 1954) comprising some 
20 poems on hunting, some of which are reproduced 
in the K. al-Bayzara (cf. F. Viré, Le traité de Uart de 
volerie, Leiden 1967, 2), in the Diwan and in vol. x 
of al-Nuwayri’s Nihdya. 

Bibliography: \bn Charaf, Questions de critique, 
index; Tha‘alibi, Yatima, i, 22; idem, Khass al- 
kAdss, 107; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, iii, 37-8; M. 
Canaid, Saif ad-daula, 292-3; A. Mez, Renaissance. 
index; Brockelmann, $ I, 137; Zirikll, A‘ldm, s.v, 

(Cu, Pettat) 

AL-KUSHASHI, Sari av-Diy Aumap 8, MUHAM- 
MAD B, YONUS, AL-MADANT AL-DansAnI, Sufimystic 
and scholar, b, Medina 9912/1583. Little is known of 
his life. His family on his father's side migrated from 
the village of Dadjan near Jerusalem and settled in 
Medina. He spent part of his life as a soldier. In 
1or1/1602-3 he travelled with his father to the Yemen, 
where he studied with various of the religious teach- 
ers, especially those with whom his father, Muham- 
mad b. YGnus had studied. An incident not specified 
in the sources disturbed him deeply, causing him to 
return hurriedly tirst to Mecca, and then to Medina, 
where he continued to study from some of the great 
mystics of Indian origin, especially al-Shinnawi and 
Sibghat Allah, and through them, the works of al- 
Ghawth al-Hindi. He was affiliated to several 
mystical orders, including the Nakshbandi, the 
Kadiri and the Shattirl. He attracted numerous 
students, and enjoyed a reputation for extraordinary 
humility. He is of particular importance because of 
the character of his transmission of the doctrines of 
the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi [q.v.], particularly as 
reformulated by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djili [¢.v.] to 
various parts of the Muslim world, including Sumatra 
and Java. Among his students for almost twenty 
years (1051-70/6141-60) was the Sumatran ‘Abd al- 
Raaf of Singkel, and numeious Djawi associates of 
whom we do not know the names. His pupil and 
successor as shaykh of the Shattariyya order, al- 
Kiarani[q-v.], maintained his wide circle of students, 
and gives much information about him in his al-A mam 
(see Bidl.). It is worthy of note that Tahir, the son of 
his greatest student al-Kirani, was a teacher of 
Shah Wali Allah (g.v.]. 

His works include Safi interpretations of hadith, 
rare among Siff authors, who devote most of their 
exegetical skill to the Kur’an. He was noted for the 
extent to which he associated Kur?anic and hadith 
quotations with his views, and his skill in presenting 
the isndd of every hadith that he cited. A commentary 
on his rhymed credal statement al-‘A kida al-manzaima 
by his student Ibrahim al-Kirani entitled Kasd al- 
sabil was rendered into Malay, possibly by his student 
‘Abd al-Raif. 

His books on hadith, usa! and tasawwuf number 
more than fifty. One has been published (al-Simf al- 
madjid fi talkin al-dhikr, Waydarabad 1327), Other 
works, listed by al-Baghdad!, include Hdshiya ‘ala 
*L-Insan al-kamil li-SAbd al-Karim al-Djili, al-Kalima 
al-wusta fi sharh hikam Ibn al-SAta’, and al-Kamdlat 
al-ilahiyya. He died at Medina in ro71/1660-1, and 
was buried in the Baki‘ cemetery. 
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Bibliography: al-Mubibbi, Khuldsat al-athar 
fi a‘yan al-karn al-hddiya ‘Sashar, i, 342-6; Ibrahim 
al-Kirani, al-Amam li-ikds al-himam, ms. Cairo, 
Dar al-Kutub, Tal‘a, No. 504, fols. 554-56a; 
Ismail al-Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-‘drifin, Istanbul 
1951, i, 161; D. A. Rinkes, Abdoerracef van Singkel, 
Leiden 1909; Sarkis, 1553; J. Voll, An analysis of 
an intellectual group in eighteenth-century Madina, 
in BSOAS, xxxviii (1975), 32-9. (A. H. Jouns) 
KUSHAYR, an Arab tribe forming part of the 

great gioup of the Bana ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a [q.v.] whose 
fortunes we find them almost continuously sharing 
in the period before as well as after Islam. 

They had particularly close associations with the 
tribes of ‘Ukayl and Dja‘da, whose genealogical table 
makes them brothers. Their genealogy is Kushayr b, 
Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a. Tradition makes 
the mother of Kushayr Rayta bint Kunfudh b. Malik 
of the tribe of the Bani Sulaym [g.v,]. During the 
pre-Islamic period, the Band Kushayr settled in al- 
Yamama were involved in all the wars of the ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘a, especially in those against the Tamim, the 
Shayban, whose chief Hadjib b. Zurara was made 
prisoner by Malik b. Salama al-Khayr b. Kushayr, 
called Dhu 'l-Rukayba, at the battle of Djabala, and 
against the kings of al-Hira (cf. Nakd?id, ed. Bevan, 
70, 404-5). After Muhammad's successes in central 
Arabia, the Kushayr joined with the other tribes of 
the ‘Amir in sending him envoys and coming to an 
arrangement with him; it is to this time that tradition 
dates their conversion to Islam (cf. the texts in 
Caetani, Annali, i/t, 297 [9 A.H., § 78]). Later they 
took part, without particularly distinguishing them- 
selves, in the wars of conquest in Syria and ‘Irak, and 
settled particularly in the eastern parts of the Arab 
empire. In the Umayyad period they were very 
numerous and powerful in Khurasin, of which several 
Kushayris were governors (among others Zurara b. 
*Ukba, whose family possessed a very highly esteemed 
breed of horses). This Kushayri colony has as its 
founder and common ancestor Hayda b. Mu‘awiya 
b. Kughayr, a half-mythical personage who is said 
to have lived to a fabulous age and to have had a 
thousand descendants (Ibn Hadjar, Jsdba, Cairo 1325, 
ii, 56, No. 1890; Aba Hatim al-Sidjistani, K. al- 
Mu‘ammarin, in Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. 
Phil., ii, 97). On the other hand, we find in Mubarrad, 
Kamil, ed. Wright, 273, 2 similar longevity attributed 
to Dhu 'Il-Rukayba, the Kushayri chief mentioned 
above, and indeed almost all the Kushayris of note 
settled in Khurasan recorded by history, belonged 
to the clan of Salama al-Khayr to which Dhu ‘'I- 
Rukayba belonged, and which seems to have been 
the aristocracy of the tribe. 

The Kushayr did not number many poets of note 
among them; the best known is Yazid Ibn al-Tath- 
tiyya who lived between the end of the Umayyad 
period and the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period. 

The genealogical sources, and in particular Ibn 
al-Kalbi, also mention other ethnic groups bearing 
the name Bani Kushayr, two of which belonged to 
the southern tribes of the Aslam and the Aws (Ans§r). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamhara, 
Tab. tor and Register, ii, 473; Wistenfeld, 
Genealogische Tabellen, D, 117 (Register, 140-1); 
Ibn Durayd, K. al-Ishtikdk, ed. Wiistenfeld, 181; 
Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘drif, ed. Wistenfeld, 43, ed. 
‘Ukasha, 89 and index, (G. Lev: Detia Viva) 
AL-KUSHAYRI, the nisba of two noted Khura- 

s4nian scholars. 

1. Apu ‘t-KAsm™m ‘App at-Karim 3. HawAzin, 
theologian and mystic. He was born in 376/986 
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in Ustuwa (the region of actual KQ&An [g.v.] on the 
upper Atrak), the son of a man of Arab descent 
(from B, Kushayr) and a woman from an Arab 
(from B. Sulaym) dihkan family. He got the educa- 
tion of a country squire of the time: adab, the Arabic 
language, chivalry (furtisiyya) and weaponty 
(isti®mal al-silak), When as a young man he came to 
Nays4bir with the intention to get the taxes on one 
of his villages reduced, he became acquainted with 
the Safi shaykh Abd SAI al-Dakkak, who became his 
master on the mystical path, Later on he married 
Aba ‘AII’s daughter Fatima (born 3912/1001). 

Besides his mystical exercises, he studied fikh with 
the Shafi jurist Abd Bakr Muhammad b. Bakr al- 
‘Tas! (d. 420/1029) in nearby Tas; he seems also to 
have visited the city of Marw fi falad al-“ilm (Subki, 
v, 158). In Naysdbar he studied Aaldm and usiil al- 
fikh with the Ash‘ari scholars Ab Bakr b. Firak 
(d, 406/1015-16) and Abd Ishak al-Isfari?int (d. 418/ 
1027). 

Afver the death of Abi ‘AII in s05/rors, he seers 
to have become the successor of his master and 
father-in-law as leader of the mystic sessions (madjdlis 
al-tadhkir) in the madrasa of Abd ‘AIt (built in 391/ 
1001), which henceforth was known as al-madrasa 
al-Kushayriyya (later on as madrasat al-K ushayriyya, 
“the madrasa of the Kushayri family"). 

At an indeterminable date, al-Kushayri performed 
the Pilgrimage in company with Abd Muhammad 
al-Djuwayni (d. 438/1047), the father of the Imam 
al-Haramayn, and other Shafil scholars; during 
these travels he heard hadith in Baghdad and the 
Hidjaz. Probably after his return to Nays4bdr he held 
his first madjlis al-imld?, i.e. session for the teaching 
of hadith, in 437/1046. 

After Naysabir had passed under the control of 
the Saldjiiks in 429/1038, al-Kushayri was involved 
in the struggles between the Hanafi and Ash‘arl- 
Shafi factions in the city. In 436/1045 he issued a 
manifesto defending the orthodoxy of Abu ‘I-Hasan 
al-Ash‘ari; the document (preserved by [bn SAsakir, 
Tabyin, 112-14; cf. Subki, iii, 374 f.; Halm, Der Wesir 
al-Kunduri, 214 ff.) was signed by the most renowned 
Shafi scholars of the city. When in 446/1054 the 
Hanafi-Shafid conflict broke out into a violent fitna, 
al-Kushayti was imprisoned by his adversaries, but 
was rescued some weeks later by his partisans by 
force of arms. As a reaction to these events, he wrote 
his famous “Complaint"', Shikdyat ahl al-sunna bima 
ndlahum min al-miina (preserved by Subkl, iii, 399- 
423; separately ed. by Muhammad Hasan, see below), 
by which he defended al-Ash‘ari against the slander- 
ous accusations of his adversaries (analysed in Halm, 
Der Wesir al-Kunduri, 224 ff.). 

In 448/1056 al-Kushayri went to Baghdad, where 
the caliph al-Ki#?im commissioned him to teach 
hadith in his palace. After his return to Khurasan he 
left Naysdbar, now dominated by the Hanafi faction, 
and emigrated with his family to Tis, where he 
stayed until the accession to the throne of sultan Alp 
Arslan in 455/1063. When the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
re-established the balance of power between the 
Hanafls and the Shafi‘is, he returned to Naysabir 
where he lived until his death. He died on 16 Rabi‘ 
II 465/30 December 1072 and was buried in his 
madrasa besides his father-in-law Abd ‘Ali al-Dakkak. 
He left six sons and several daughters; some of his 
numerous descendants (cf, the pedigrees in Bulliet, 
Patricians, 180-4; Halm, Ausbreitung, 61) officiated 
as khatib of the Shafii Mani‘i mosque in Na ysaba 

Even if al-Kushayri's studies covered the whole 
scale of the traditional Islamic sciences, his writings 
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mostly deal with mystical topics. His great mystical | date of his death is equally obscure, but was probably 
tafsir, the Laja@if al-ishardt, was composed before | in the first quarter of the sth/r1th century. Very little 


4rofrorg; the Tartib al-sulfk is an introduction to 
the practice of tasawwuf, and the famous Risala 
(composed in 438/1045) is a most important compen- 
dium of the principles and terminology of Sifism 
(analysed by R. Hartmann). In all his works (cf. 
Subki, v, 159; Brockelmann, 1, 556 f.) al-Kushayri 
tried to reconcile mystical practices, suspected by so 
many scholars, with the principles of the Shari‘a. 

Bibliography: al-Kushayri, Lajaif al-ishardt, 

ed. Ibrahim Bisyant, 5 vols., Cairo 1390/1970; 

Arba‘ rasa il fi 'l-tasawwuf, ed. Kasim al-Samarra”, 

Baghdad 1389/1969 (contains Mukhtasar fi ‘I- 

tawba, 22-8; ‘Ibardat al-siifiyya wa-ma‘aniha, 44-59; 

Manthiir al-khitab fi mashhir al-abwab, 60-70; and 

al-Kasida al-siifiyya, 71-3); al-Ras@il al-Kushay- 

riyya, ed. Pir Muhammad Hasan, Karachi 1384/ 

1964 (contains Shtkdyat ahi al-sunna, 1-49; K- al- 

Sama‘, 50-65; and Tarlib al-sultik fi farik Allah, 

66-80; with Urdu tr.; al-Risdla: several Cairo edi- 

tions; Tartib al-sulik; ed. F. Meier, Qusayri's 

Tartib as-sultk, in Oriens, xvi (1963), 1-39 (with 

German tr.); ed. Kasim al-Samarra’1, in The theme 

of ascension in mystical writings, Baghdid 1968, 

i, 155-77; ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi, Styak li-ta?rikh 

Naysdabir, (facs. ed, R. N. Frye, in The histories of 

Nishapur, London-The Hague-Paris 1965), fols. 

49a-5ta; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’vikk Baghdad, 

xi, 83; Ibn ‘Asikir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari, 

271 ff; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, ed. 1. ‘Abbas, 

Beirut 1968-72, iii, 205-7; Ibu al-“Imad, Shadharat, 

lii, 319-22; Subki, Tabakdt, ed. al-Hulw and al- 

Tanahi, Cairo 1386/1967, v, 153-62; R. Hartmann, 

Al-Kuschairis Darstellung des Stifitums, Berlin 

1914; F. Meier, Hurdsdn und das Ende der klas- 

sischen Sufik, in La Persia nel medioevo (Acc. Naz. 

dei Lincei, quaderno no. 160), Rome 1971, 545-703 

R. W. Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 1972, 150 ff.; H. Halm, Der Wesir 

al-Kunduri und die Fitna von Nisdpiir, in WdO, vi 

(1971), 205-33; idem, Die Ausbreituny der Safi*i- 

tischen Rechtschule, Wiesbaden 1974, 54 ff. 

2. Apu ‘t-Nasrk ‘Asp at-RauiIm B. ‘ABD AL- 
Karim 8. HawAzin, son of the former; Shafi‘i- 
jurist and Ash ‘ari theologian. Born in Naysdbir 
before 434/1043, he studied fafsir and usal with his 
father and with the Jmam al-Haramayn al-Djuwayni. 
When in 469/1077 he publicly taught Ash‘ari kalam 
in the Nizimiyya madrasa in Baghdad, he provoked 
the wrath of the local traditionalist Hanbali faction 
supported by the masses, and caused a violent fitna. 
The vizier Nizam al-Mulk, who protected the young 
scholar, had to summon him to Isfahan, from where 
he sent him back to Naysdbir. There Abu ‘I-Nasr 
died, after 4 peaceful life, in 514/1120, in his eighties. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Ghafir al-Faris!, Siyak, 
in Frye, ed. The histories of Nishapur, fols. 45b- 
46a; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin, 308; Ibn Khallikan, 

Wafayat, iii, 207 #.; Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat, iii, 

321 £., iv, 45; Subki, Tabakdt, vii, 159-66; Brockel- 

mann, I, §57; G. Makdisi, Jbn ‘Agil et la résurgence 

de Visiam traditionaliste au XI® siécle, Damascus 

1963, 350-66; R. W. Bulliet, The patricians of 

Nishapur, 155. (H. Harm) 

KUSHBEGI [sce xosn sect). 

at-KU SHD.JI (see “ai at-Kusupji). 

KUSHIYAR sb. LABAN sb. BasHanri, Apu ’L- 
Hasax al-Dytt!l, Persian astronomer and 
mathematician. He was born in Gilan, to the south 
of the Caspian sea, in the first half of the 4th/roth 
century, probably between 322/934 and 332/944. The 


is known of his life; most of it was spent in Baghdad, 
with the peak of his career in ca, 990/1000. 

His principal works comprise two sidjs, the s. al- 
djami* and the «. al-bdligh, as well as an arithmetical 
treatise, the U'sil hisdb al-Hind. His astronomical 
tables mark an advance on those of Abu 'l-Wafa? and 
al-Battani. Whereas the latter only indicate the 
values of sines and the cotangent, Kushiy§r also gives 
those of the tangent, and the values of these functions 
are given by him to the third sexagesimal. 

His other great work, the L’sul hisdb al-Hind, con- 
tains the first description of the “Indian system of 
calculation", i.e. of the system of numeration by 
position (the value of the figures depending on their 
place in a number), which brought about a revolution 
in the ways of calculating used in the Near East. The 
work is divided into two parts. In the first, the author 
works out logarithms for the four basic arithmetical 
operations and for finding the square root. Whole 
numbers are treated within the decimal system, and 
fractions in the sexagesimal one. The second part 
deals with this latter system, already used by the 
astronomers, but set forth by Kushiyar in a way of 
numeration by position. He shows how whole num- 
bers can be converted from the decimal into the 
sexagesimal system, and then sets forth logarithms 
for the basic arithmetical operations, for finding the 
square root and for finding the cube root. Finally, 
he gives a famous multiplication table, called “the 
table of sixty”, for multiplying within the sexagesimal 
system. In these various calculations, he already 
makes use of the elementary rules for multiplying 
and dividing both positive and negative whole powers. 
As for the figures which he uses, for calculations made 
in the sexagesimal system he uses the Arabic alpha- 
betical characters, the huriif al-djumal; but for those 
in the decimal system, the so-called ‘Indian'’ figures, 
the origin of what were later called ‘Arabic numer- 
als’. Kushiyar’s system of logarithms for finding the 
square root forms the basis for the theory of decimal 
fractions which was subsequently to be elaborated by 
al-Karadji and al-Samaw’al. 

Bibliography: A. S. Saidan, in Diet. of scientific 
biography, vii (1973); Sezgin, GAS, v, 343-5 and 
bibl. cited there; Usa! hisdb al-Hind, in M. Levey 
and M. Petruck, Principles of Hindu reckoning, 
Madison, Wisc. 1965, 55-83; A. Mazahéri, Kushiyar, 
thése de doctorat de 3¢me cycle, Sorbonne, unpubl., 
with a tr. of the U'sal based on the Aya Sofya 
ms. 4857; A. P. Youschkevitch, Les mathématiques 
arabes, Paris 1976, 70. See also various articles by 
P. Luckey cited by Saidan and Sezgin. 

(K, Jaourcne) 

KUSKUSU (a.), a word probably of Berber 
origin meaning couscous, a culinary preparation 
containing semolina which is the national dish of the 
peoples of North Africa. lt appears with the article 
and with a final man in an anecdote depicting an 
Oriental being advised by the Prophet, in a dream, to 
treat with al-Auskusiin a sick Maghribl; this anec- 
dote, related by Dozy (Suppi., s.v.) is very well 
known and is probably responsible for leading 
Moroccan scholars to adopt the form attributed to 
the Prophet. L. Bauer (Wéorterbuch der arabischen 
Umgangsprache*, Wiesbaden 1957, 402), heard 
kusuksonjkuskusan in Palestine, describing it as 
“Teigktigelchen in Fleischdampf gekocht”’. Couscous 
was known in Spain, and the word Auskusé is provided 
with the article in the Kitab al-Tabikh published by 
A. Huici Miranda (Madrid 1965, 181), but this is a case 
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of an arabisation which is not found in vernacular 
Arabic, where the word never takes the article; sekso, 
ksékso, kuskus, kusksi, etc., which betrays its non- 
Arabic origin, The equivalent term among the 
majority of the Bedouin tribes of Algeria and at 
Tlemcen is fm used alone, elsewhere it is Saysh, 
mash, or noma, all of which illustrate the importance 
of couscous in the minds of the people, especially 
those in rural areas, who make it the invariable staple 
of their evening meal. 

The quality and the weight of the grains as well 
as the presentation of the dishes offer a considerable 
diversity, which is covered by the generic terms cited 
above but which is expressed by means of a detailed 
and extremely varied vocabulary according to regions. 
We confine ourselves here to a description of the 
general processes. 

Couscous may be prepared at any time, but it is 
exclusively the work of women; some chose out of 
preference the nights of Monday and of Friday to 
take advantage of the baraka {q.v.] which is attached 
to them, The housewife makes an invocation and she 
must not see or hear anything that might constitute 
a bad omen; on the contrary, it is the custom to 
speak in her company only of saints, of the prosperity 
of the land, ete. 

To make her couscous, the woman sits on the 
ground, places in front of her a wooden plate called 
djofna, ges‘a, kasriyya, etc. and, to one side, a 
receptacle containing lightly salted water and a sack 
of semolina; in some regions, a little flour is also used 
and to the salted water are added a few drops of 
nisdn water (rain of early May preserved in a flask), 
The housewife takes a handful of semolina, puts it in 
the plate, sprinkles it with salted water applied with 
the hand or with a spoon and proceeds to roll it (verb 
fal) with the flat of her hand, until small grains are 
formed with the size of small buckshot. When the 
stock of semolina provided is exhausted, the grains 
are passed through a sieve, and the bigger ones are 
rolled again until they acquire the desired dimensions 
or set aside to make a coarse couscous called mhamm- 
$a, barkiiks, berkukesh, mardéd, etc. The grains are 
then cooked in steam and may be kept for some tine. 

When they are to be eaten, the housewife cooks 
them for a second time, In a cooking-pot (fadra), she 
boils water to which she adds vegetables (chick-peas, 
turnips, wild teasels, etc.) and/or mutton or beef 
sometimes browned in a little oil; she puts the cous- 
cous grains in a special receptacle (kaskds), a conical 
vesse] made of earthenware or plaited alfalfa, the 
perforated, smaller base of which is placed over the 
cooking-pot and sealed by means of a twist of straw. 
Escaping, the steam passes through the holes and 
cooks the couscous. The housewife takes care that no 
curds are formed, and when the grain is cooked, she 
tips it into a bow], garnishes it with a little butter 
and covers it with gravy. The vegetables and the 
meat are most often laid out on the grain. The diners 
make pellets with their thumb, index and second 
fingers, and flick them dexterously into their mouths. 

In the preparation of couscous with sugar (saffa, 
masfif), the cooking-pot contains only water; once 
cooked, the grains, which are generally finer, are 
garnished with rather more butter, and the cone 
which they form in the dish is decorated with ground 
sugar and cinnamon. 

Among the other varieties, we mention barbiukh, 
with fine grain, eaten cold, without butter, and 
moistened with a little milk; barbiisha, made with 
barley semolina; this is called sikwk in Morocco. The 
Kitab al-Tabikh gives the recipe of fityani which is 


prepared by cooking grain in gravy and which is 
sprinkled with cinnamon; it also mentions couscous 
with chicken. 

Couscous is quite widely known at the present time, 
especially in France where it is found commiercially 
produced in food factories and sold ‘“pre-cooked”; 
conical utensils (“couscoussiers”) made of metal are 
also produced. Restaurants serve several varieties of 
this Maghrib! dish accompanied by a sauce strongly 
seasoned with pepper (marga hdrra; harisa). 
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KUSS »s. SASIDA at-lyApi, a semi-legendary 
character of Arab antiquity pictured as the greatest 
orator of all the tribes (al-Djahiz, Baydn, i, 52) 
and whose eloquence has become proverbial (ablagh 
min Kuss: al-Maydani, Madjma‘, i, 117-18; “Imad 
al-Din al-Isfahani (g.v.] even formed an adjective 
rhyming with sudsi in the title of his history of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, al-Fatk al-fussi 
“of Kussian inspiration’), He is also an heroic figure, 
described as being also the poet, sage, judge, etc. 
par excellence of the Arabs of his time, His genealogy 
cannot be established with certainty, but the nearest 
to reality seems to be: Kuss b. Sa‘—ida b. ‘Amr b. 
Shamir b. ‘Adi b. Malik b. Ayda‘an b. al-Namir b. 
Wila b. al-Tamathin b. ‘Awdh Manat b. Yakdum 
b. Afsi b. Du‘mi b. lyad (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, 
Tab. 174 and Register, ii, 473). Moreover, his very 
name poses a problem, since it is unique (cf. however 
the toponym Kuss al-Natif, in Yakat, iv, 97-8); 
although it is given without the definite article, it 
could well be connected with sass and kissis and point 
therefore to a relationship more or less close to the 
Christian clergy. It is not impossible that Kuss had 
relations with the Christians of Nadjran, but it is 
wrong to take him, as has sometimes been done, as 
the bishop of that town, perhaps on account of an 
assimilation brought about by the phrase “eloquent 
as the bishop of Nadjrin” (see e.g. al-Diabiz, Haya- 
wan, ili, 88), Legend, which also credits him with 
a number of miracles, has it that he presented himself 
at the court of the Emperor of Byzantium, but he 
seems to have delivered his orations in the regions 
between ‘Irak (where the lydd [q.v.] had been 
established, but had lost however their independent 
existence by the end of the Djihiliyya), the Hidjaz 
and Syria. Nothing is known of the date of his death, 
which Cheikho (Shu‘ard? al-Nasrdniyya, 211) fixes 
arbitrarily in 600 A.D., and, it is at Rabin, one of the 
dependencies of Aleppo, that his tomb was fixed, 
becoming the goal of a still much-followed pilgrimage 
in the 7th/z3th century (al-Harawl, Ziydrat, 5/10; 
Yakit, ii, 829; D. Sourdel, in Syria, xxxi (1953), 89- 
107). Interred beside him were supposedly the two 
friends to whom he is said to have devoted an elegy 
{in fawil metre, and the rhyme-dkumd) which is often 
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mentioned but attributed to various poets (al-Bagh- 
didi, Khizana, ed. BOlak, i, 261-8 = ed. Cairo ii, 
66-79, of which shdhid 92 is taken from this piece of 
verse, lists the possible authors in his long commen- 
tary; see also D. Sourdel, op. laud., 100-1). 

In fact, as well as his eloquence—the specimens 
which are extant of this, in rhymed prose, being of 
very doubtful authenticity—tradition further as- 
cribes to him a poetic talent and attributes to him an 
extensive ceuvre whose remnants are equally suspect 
(they have been gathered together, with extracts 
from his homilies, by 1. Cheikho, Shu‘ard? al- 
Napraniyya, 211-38). 

He is counted amongst those who enjoyed lon- 
gevity, having allegedly lived between 180 and 700 
years, so that in the view of certain people he had 
even known the Apostles; but we have here the 
manifestation of a tendency of the traditionists to 
prolong considerably the lives of certain personalities 
of the past [see mu‘aMMARON). Although al-Suydti 
(al-La’ali al-masnit‘a fi 'l-ahddith al-mawdiia, i, 95- 
100) criticises the legend of Kuss, no-one doubts his 
historical existence, which seems to be attested by an 
hadith often given on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. 
When receiving a delegation from the Bakr b. WA?il 
(whom the Iy4d had joined), the Prophet is said to 
have enquired about Kuss, and learning that he was 
dead, to have recited a passage from a speech which 
he had heard delivered at ‘Ukaz and to have had 
someone (Abii Bakr or another person) remind him 
of some lines of the orator-poet'’s which he had 
forgotten. He is even said to have exclaimed, ‘'] hope 
that on the Day of Resurrection, he will return to life 
and form a people of his own"’. Al-Dj4hiz, who is 
usually fairly prudent, remarks (Bayan, i, 52) that if 
the Prophet repeated his words, it was because Kuss 
upheld the concept of monotheism and believed in the 
resurrection. This is why he was quickly included in 
the list of the Aanifs (¢.v.] and of the ‘‘people of the 
interval’ [see raTRa], and even considered as an 
ascetic (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 365). Ibn al-Athir (Usd, 
iv, 204) and Ibn Hadjar (Jsa@ba, No. 7340) cite him in 
their biographies of Companions, and although Ibn 
Ishak and Ibn Hisham do not mention him, ‘Ali b. 
Burhan pays some attention to him in his Sira 
Halabdiyya (i, 210-12, 216-18). 

Finally, tradition attributes to him the merit of 
being not only the first to believe in the resurrection, 
but also to have been the first to preach mounted on 
a camel or leaning on a sword or staff [see ‘anaza] and 
to use the formula ammd ba‘du and write at the 
beginning of a letter (!) min Fuldn ila Fuldn (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Abhandl, zur arab, Philologie, ii, 56). He is 
even said to have formulated the juridical rule that 
“proof is incumbent on the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant who denies his guilt must speak on oath’’. All 
these legendary details are evidently aimed at 
exalting the prestige of a personage considered to 
be a precursor of Islam. 
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KUSTA s. LOKA at-Ba‘tasakxl, mediaeval 
scientist and translator. He was of Christian 
origin, from the town of Ba‘labakk (q.v.], In Baghdad, 
where he worked for some time as a doctor, scientist 
and translator, his reputation was as high as that of 
Hunayn b. Ishak [¢.v.]. He was fluent in Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic, being particularly noted for his 
excellent style in Arabic, The last part of his life was 
spent in Armenia, where he was induced to take up 
residence by the prince Sanharib. According to 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Djibra’7il, he came into contact with 
a certain Abu ‘'l-Ghitrif al-Batrik, for whom he 
composed a number of scholarly works, Kust& died 
in Armenia ca. 300/912-43; a shrine was erected 
over his grave, which was accorded the same 
honours as the graves of kings and other eminent 
personages. 

It was, of course, usual for Arabic scholars to be 
well versed in a wide range of subjects, and Kusta 
was no exception. He is said to have been skilled in 
medicine, philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, astron- 
omy, and music—all these subjects are included in 
the lists of his works given by the biographers. Ibn 
al-Nadim (Fihrist, 410-11), having first stated speci- 
fically that he has excluded translations, lists over 
thirty of Kusta’s original works, and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 
adds a further thirty works to this list (“Uydn al- 
anba?, ed. A. Miiller, Cairo 1882, i, 244-5). Medical 
works, which preponderate, include the following 
treatises: on gout; infectious diseases; insomnia; 
knowledge of fevers, types of crises in illnesses, the 
pulse; paralysis-types, causes and treatment; the 
four “humours”; and phlebotomy. Non-medical 
works include several treatises on philosophy and 
logic; on astronomy, on the celestial sphere; two 
commentaries on Euclid's Elements, a treatise on 
algebra, a commentary on the book of Diaphantos on 
algebra; on the steelyard (harasfin (q.v.]); on weights 
and measures; and on burning mirrors. Some of 
Kusta's translations are extant, e.g. those of Dia- 
phantos, Theodosios, Autolykos, Hypsikles, Aristar- 
chos, and Hero. For a list of his works, both originals 
and translations see Suter, 40-2 and Index, and 
Sezgin, GAS, lii, 270-4, v, 285-6, and Indexes), Both 
writers give locations of extant manuscripts. 

No comprehensive study of Kust4’s works has yet 
been undertaken, nor has there been made any 
detailed evaluation of his contribution, certainly a 
significant one, to the progress of science. His services 
as a translator must surely rank at least equally with 
his original works, The biographers are unanimous in 
praising his skill as a translator of Greek works into 
Arabic, and in the light of the surviving translations 
their esteem seems to be fully justified. For example, 
although the original of Hero's Mechanics is lost, 
an examination of Kusti's Arabic version (Carra de 
Vaux in JA, 9* Série [1893], Tome i, 386-472, Tome ii, 
152-269, 420-514 = Arabic text and French transla- 
tion) leaves us with little doubt that this is a faithful 
and sensitive rendering. 
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had a palace there. Masinissa and his successors 
erected important buildings in it and invited Greek 


KUSTANTINA, Kusantina, Constantine, a | and Roman merchants thither. During the civil wars 


town in Algeria and the chief town of the wildya 
(department) of the same name. It lies 330 miles east 
of Algiers and 50 miles south-east of Skidda (former 
Philippeville), which is the port for Constantine, 
with which it is connected by railway, in lat. 36° 
22’ N, and long. 18° 56’, The population in 1965 was 
235,000. 

The situation of Constantine makes the town a 
natural fortress. It is built on a rocky plateau in the 
form of a trapezoid, bounded on the south-east, 
north-east and north-west, by deep ravines and con- 
nected with the surrounding country on the south- 
east only by a narrow isthmus. The plateau itself 
declines rapidly from north to south. The Kasba on 
its highest point is 2,500 feet above sea-level, while 
the Marabout of Sidi Rashid not a mile away is only 
2,170 feet high. Of the ravines which represent the 
moats of this natural fortress, the most remarkable 
is that which runs along the south-east and north-east 
faces of the plateau, at the bottom of which the 
Rummel (Wadi ‘l-Raml) flows. This river runs along 
a narrow gully, a real cafion, the walls of which rise 
sheer upright to a height of 500 to 600 feet, disappears 
for r'/, miles under three subterranean passages 
which the water has hollowed out, makes its exit in 
waterfalls and descends to the verdant plain of al- 
Hamma. Across this gorge, above which on the right 
bank rises the plateau of Manstira (2,340 feet), the 
Romans threw a bridge which existed for several 
centuries after the Arab conquest. Al-Bakri (Descrip- 
tion de l'Afrique, ed. and tr. de Slane, Ar. text 63, 
tr. 131-2) mentions it, and al-Idrist (ed. de Goeje, 111, 
ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 265) describes it as one of the 
most remarkable works which it had ever been 
granted him to see. Consisting of two rows of arches, 
one above the other, 217 feet high, a road and an 
aqueduct bringing the water necessary for the town 
ran across it. It collapsed in the 7th/13th century, 
was rebuilt in the r8th by order of Salih Bey under 
the supervision of a Spanish engineer, and on finally 
breaking down in 1947, it was replaced by an iron 
bridge 423 feet Jong crossing the Rummel at a height 
of 528 feet. Another bridge is, farther up the river, 
to connect the plateau of Mansiira with the quarters 
previously in existence to the southwest of the town. 

This last preserves an originality of aspect which 
is in striking contrast to that of other Algerian 
towns, It resembles a great Kabyle village rather than 
a oriental city. It is an agglomeration of houses 
with clay roofs, penetrated by an irregular system 
of narrow, tortuous streets, which sometimes descend 
like stairways to the edge of the ravine, the heights 
of which are crowned by houses. A few monuments 
recall the past history of Constantine. The great 
mosque dates from the time of the first Hafsid 
sovereigns (7th/r3th century). The mosques of Sak 
al-Ghazal, of Sidi Lakhdar and of Sidi al-Kattini, 
all of which were built in the 18th century, belong to 
the Turkish period, as does the palace built by Ahmad, 
the last Turkish Bey, just before the French conquest. 

The origins of Constantine are obscure. But in all 
probability, the site must have been occupied at a 
very early period by autochtonous peoples, The 
classical texts mention the existence of a town named 
Cirta at this place. The origin of the name (kart 
“town” (see KARYA]) would lead one to suppose that 
the Carthaginians had established a colony there. In 
any case, Cirta appears in the period of the Punic 
Wars as the capital of the kings of Numidia; Syphax 


of the rst century B.C., P. Sittius Nucerianus, an 
adventurer, seized Cirta and on the latter's ultimate 
triumph received the town and territory. Cirta then 
became a Roman colony under the name of Colonia 
Cirta Julia or Cirta Sittianorum. Juba I made it his 
capital after the restoration of the kingdom of 
Numidia by Augustus and lived there for seven years 
(24-17 B.C.), till he was forced to exchange Numidia 
for Mauritania. Cirta still remained the capital of the 
republic of the “four colonies", then in the 3rd 
century A.D. it became that of the province of 
Numidia Civilis or Numidia Cirtensis established by 
Maximianus Herculus in 297. In the course of the 
civil wars which followed the abdication of Diocletian, 
the inhabitants recognised the authority of the usurp- 
er Alexander and gave him asylum after he had 
been driven from Carthage and thus brought upon 
their heads the wrath of Maxentius. The latter took 
Cirta and razed the town to the ground in 311. It was 
rebuilt in 313 by Constantine, the conqueror of 
Maxentius, and received the name of Constantine 
which it has retained to the present day. At the 
Vandal invasion, Constantine was occupied by the 
barbarians, but given back in 442 by Gaiseric to the 
Emperor. After the destruction of the Western 
Empire, Constantine remained independent, till the 
Byzantines, victorious over the Vandals, brought 
Northern Africa under their sway in 533. It remained 
subject to them till the invasion of North Africa by 
the Arabs. 

The chroniclers are silent as to the date at which 
it fell into the hands of the Muslims. It is probable, 
however, that it was not affected by the first Arab 
incursions but was only occupied at the end of the 
cst/7th century at the same time as Carthage and 
the other Byzantine strongholds which were the last 
to surrender. Included in the province of Ifrikiya, 
Constantine owned the rule successively of the 
governors of Kayrawan, the Aghlabids, the Fatimids, 
then the Zirids. The latter retained it even after the 
Hammiadids had deprived them of a portion of the 
eastern Maghrib. They lost it entirely at the Hilal! 
invasion. The Hammadid al-Mu‘izz took advantage 
of their troubles to seize the town and include it 
among his own i The successors of al- 
Mu‘izz retained the town for a century in spite of 
a revolt instigated by the uncle of the amir al-Nasir. 
After the capture of Bougie by the Almohads, Yaby4, 
the last king of Bougie, sought refuge in Constantine, 
then giving up any idea of further resistance, sur- 
rendered to ‘Abd al-Mu’min whose troops took pos- 
session of the town. Attacked unsuccessfully by ‘All 
b. Ghaniya in 5812/1185, Constantine remained faith- 
ful to the Almohads til) the final collpase of the 
empire founded by ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 

At this period, Constantine was a very prosperous 
city: “Kustantina”, says al-Bakri (op. cit., 63, tr. 
131-2), “{is a) large and ancient town with a numerous 
population; ... it is inhabited by various families 
who were originally part of the [Berber] tribes 
established at Mila, in the land of Nafziwa in that 
of Kastiliya, but it belongs to certain Kutami tribes. 
It has rich bazaars and a prosperous trade", Al-Idrisi 
describes Constantine (Kusantinat al-haw4’, “‘of the 
air", because of its position) as a populous and com- 
mercial town. “The inhabitants, he continues, “are 
rich; they have agreements with the rural population 
(al-‘Arab) and co-operate with them for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the preservation of the harvests. 
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Their silos are so good that corn may be kept in them 
for a century without suffering any deterioration. 
They collect large quantities of honey and butter, 
which they export to the outside . . ."’ (loc. cit.). 

When the Almohad Empire broke up, Constantine 
recognised the authority of the Hafsid Abd Zaka- 
riyya’, who was proclaimed at Tunis in 628/1230 
{see uarsrps}. The history of the town under the 
Hafsids (7th-roth/r3th-16th centuries) is very con- 
fused and disjointed. The rulers of Tunis attached 
great importance to the possession of Constantine; 
they frequently lived there and delighted in improving 
it; they usually entrusted its government to princes 
of their own family. Nevertheless, in spite of their 
precautions and trouble they lost it on several 
occasions; in 681/1282 for example, in the reign of 
Abii Ishak, the governor Ibn al-Wazir rose against 
the sovereign of Tunis, who had to send his son, Aba 
Faris, to retake the town by force. In 683/1284, its 
inhabitants opened their gates to the pretender Aba 
Zakariyya’ of Bougie; in 704/1305 at the suggestion 
of the governor Ibn al-Amir, they submitted to the 
Hafsid sovereign of Tunis, whom they cast off almost 
immediately afterwards, however, to place themselves 
again under the authority of the king of Bougie, Abu 
"|-Baka’, The latter succeeded in restoring to his own 
advantage the unity of the Hafsid kingdom in 709/ 
1309 and for some years maintained peace in the 
eastern Maghrib, But new troubles were not long in 
arising. From 712/1312 to 719/1319, Constantine was 
almost independent under the authority of the vizier 
Ibn Ghamr, who succeeded in placing on the throne 
of Tunis a prince of his own choosing, Abi Yahya. 
In 725/1325, the revolt of another vizier, Ibn al- 
Katin, exposed the inhabitants to an attack, which 
proved unsuccesful, from the ‘Abd al-Wadids. The 
wars which then broke out in the eastern Maghrib 
between the Marinids and the ‘Abd al-Wadids, as 
well as the good government of the governors Abi 
‘Abd Allah and Abi Zayd, son and grandson of Aba 
Yahy4, king of Tunis, gained Constantine a few years 
of respite. But peace, which had only been established 
with difficulty, was again broken in the middle of the 
8th/r4th century by Marinid expeditions. Abu 
"I-Hasan entered Constantine without striking a blow 
and supplanted Hafsid authority by his own in 
748/1347. The defeat of Abu 'Il-Hasan at Kayrawan 
brought about a revival in favour of the Hafsids and 
one of them, al-Fadl, took advantage of the occasion 
to seize the town. He held it for only a short time, 
The former Hafsid governor, Abd Zayd, set at liberty 
by Abi ‘Inan, retook Constantine, then abandoning 
his protector, proclaimed as Sultan a son of al-Hasan 
named TAshfin. Soon afterwards, Abii Zayd's brother, 
Abu 'I-‘Abbas, overthrew him and dethroned Tashfin. 
He in his turn took the title of Sultan, repulsed the 
Dawawida and Sadwikash Arabs, who had laid siege 
to Constantine in 756/1355, but could not prevent 
the town being taken by Abd ‘Indn, who came in 
person against it. He regained it from the Marinids 
in 761/1360. Becoming Sultan of Tunis in 772/1370, 
Abu ‘I-‘Abbas maintained peace in the province of 
Constantine till his death. His successor Abd Faris 
had on the other hand twice to reconquer the town 
from his brother Abd Bakr, who had seized it with the 
help of the Arab tribes. 

We have no exact details on the history of Con- 
stantine in the gth/15th century. Rebellions against 
Hatsid rule were, it seems, less frequent than in the 
preceding century, but its authority was more 
nominal than real. During this period, the real 
masters of Constantine were the chiefs of the Awlid 


Sala, a section of the Arab tribe of Daw4wida. In the 
town itself the exercise of authority was in the hands 
of a few families, clients of the Awlad Sala. Such, for 
example, were the family of ‘Abd al-Mu’min of 
Marabout origin, whose chiefs exercised by hereditary 
right the functions of shaykh al-Islam and Amir al- 
Rakabd (leader of the caravan of pilgrims to Mecca); 
the family of the Band Badis, whose members had 
arrogated to themselves the duties of Addi; and that 
of the Banu ')-Faggin (or Lafgiin), famous as legal 
authorities. 

The arrival of the Turks in Northern Africa 
reopened an era of troubles for Constantine. There 
were two parties in the field. The one, led by the 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, was favourable to the maintenance 
of Hafsid suzerainty; the other, led by the Lafgin, 
invited the Turks thither. According to Vaysettes, 
a first attempt by the Turks to occupy the town was 
made as early as 923/1517. According to Mercier, 
Hasan, one of Khayr al-Din's lieutenants, forced the 
people of Constantine to recognise his master’s 
authority in 925/1519 or 926/1520, The submission of 
the town was only an ephemeral one, however, for 
in 932/526 a representative of the Hafsid sovereign 
of Tunis was residing in the town. It is not till 940/ 
1534 that the establishment of a garrison definitely 
marks the occupation of Constantine by the Turks. 
Their authority was not firmly established without 
difficulty, The belated partisans of the Hafsids did 
not bow at once to the Turkish yoke, but sought to 
cid themselves of their new masters. In 975/1567-8 
they massacred the Turkish garrison and expelled 
their supporters. To restore order, the Pasha Muham- 
mad had to lead an expedition against Constantine, 
the inhabitants of which did not dare resist but 
opened the gates without showing fight. Another 
rebellion broke out in 1572 and was suppressed with 
the greatest rigour, The ‘Abd al-Mu’mins who had 
instigated it, were deprived of their privileges, and 
from that date ceased to play a predominant part in 
the affairs of the town. They resigned themselves to 
their fall with a very bad grace. We find them again 
in 1og2/1642 taking advantage of the difficulties 
caused to the Turks by the revolt of the Kabyles and 
the insubordination of the great Arab chiefs to stir up 
risings again which were, however, speedily put down, 
After being selected as the capital of the beylik of the 
East in the toth/r6th century, Constantine enjoyed 
complete tranquility for the half century following 
the period of government of the Bey Farhat (1046/ 
1637). But the intervention of the Algerians in the 
affairs of Tunisia ended in exposing Constantine to 
the reprisals of its neighbours. In 1112/1700, Murad 
Bey of Tunis, victorious in two battles against ‘AIT 
Khédja Bey of Constantine, laid siege to the town 
and blockaded it for three months. The Dey of Algiers 
at length received warning of the precarious situation 
of the town by a messenger, who had succeeded in 
escaping from Constantine after being let down the 
cliff by a rope, and sent an army to its help, the 
arrival of which the Tunisian general did not dare 
await. 

The 18th century marks the zenith of Turkish 
domination at Constantine. The beylik was held 
during this period by men of energy and intellect, 
ruling like independent sovereigns rather than as 
docile representatives of the Dey of Algiers. Such 
were Kalyan Hasan Bey, called BO Kamya (1713-36), 
Hasan b. Husayn called BO Hanak (1736-54), Abmad 
al-Kulll (1756-71) and above all Salih Bey (1771-92). 
Constantine owes to them many public works and 
buildings of general interest. BO Kamya built the 
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mosque of Sik al-Ghazal; Bi Hanak made new 
streets and built the Mosque of SidIl Lakhdar. Salib 
Bey rebuilt the bridge over the Rummel and the 
Roman aqueduct bringing the waters of the Djabal 
Wabsh to the city; he also built the mosque and 
madrasa of Sidi al-Kattani and commissioned Italian 
artificers to built him a palace adorned with faiences 
and marble columns purchased in Italy. 

A period of anarchy and disorder succeeded this 
brilliant epoch. Salih Bey himself, deposed by the 
Dey of Algiers, to whom he had given offence, tried 
to stir up a rebellion but perished miserably. Seven- 
teen Beys ruled Constantine in the period 1792-1826. 
Some of them only held office a few months or even a 
few days; almost all were distinguished by their 
cruelty and rapine. Constantine suffered much from 
this state of affairs. To the internal disorder were soon 
added attacks by the surrounding peoples. The 
Kabyle hordes of the Marabout (Ibn al-A‘rash 
Sulayman K4hya) rose against the Turks and ad- 
vanced up to the walls of Constantine in 1804. 
A Tunisian army commanded by Sulayman Kahya 
besieged the town three years later. It was blockaded 
for two months (April-May 1807) and was once 
bombarded. The approach of a relieving army from 
Algiers caused the Tunisians to raise the siege, and 
in their retreat they lost 1,167 prisoners and all their 
artillery, 

Abmad, the last Bey of Constantine, possessed 
those qualities which were lacking in his predecessors, 
Intellectual, active, ambitious and energetic, he un- 
fortunately made himself hated by his acts of cruelty 
and by the exactions levied by him to raise funds to 
built a palace in Constantine to replace the old Dar 
al-Bey. After the French occupation of Algiers, he 
sought to profit by the disappearance of the odjak 
to create an independent principality in the east, and 
had the title of Pasha given to him by the Ottoman 
Porte. Deposed by a decree from General Clauzel on 
15 December 1830, he nevertheless retained posses- 
sion of Constantine. The hesitation on the part of 
the French government, which tried to come to terms 
with him for his voluntary submission and after the 
failure of these negotiations did not wish to enter 
on a dangerous campaign, delayed his fall. But in 
1836, Marshall Clauzel, then governor-general of 
Algeria, obtained permission to undertake an ex- 
pedition against Constantine. Leaving Bone on 
2 November, the French troops arrived without 
difficulty in sight of the town and took up a position 
on the heights of the Mansiira and of the Kudya. Two 
sorties by the besieged, led by Ibn ‘Isa, Ahalifa of the 
Bey, were repulsed; on the other hand, two attacks 
by the French in the night of the 22-3 December also 
failed. Clauzel decided to raise the seige and returned 
to Bone after a retreat which was rendered very 
difficult by bad weather. This check was made good 
the following year. An army under General Damré- 
mont Jaid siege to Constantine on 6 October 1837. He 
was killed on 12 October; but his successor, General 
Valée, ordered an assault on the 13th, The town was 
taken after fierce fighting by columns led by Colonels 
Combe and Lamoricitre, Ahmad Bey, who had left 
Constantine on the approach of the French troops, 
retired to the south where he held the country 
against the French for eleven years longer. It is said 
that the siege of 1837 was the ninetieth that Con- 
stantine had to endure, 

After the French occupation, Constantine, the 
administration of which had been entrusted to a 
hdkim under the supervision of the military author- 
ities, became the headquarters of a commandement 


supériewr and the base of French operations in the 
eastern province. At first under military law, it was 
not given a municipal government till 1848 and 
became the capital of the département in 1849. Since 
then the town has developed considerably, It has in 
fact remained a market and centre of supplies for the 
tribes of the east; its native industries have survived 
and supply the population of the surrounding country 
with cotton stuffs and articles of leather. 
Bibliography: in addition to sources given in 
the article, see Vars, Cirfa-Constantine, Constantine 
1895; Cherbonneau, Constantine et ses antiguités, 
Paris 1857; Vayssettes, Histoire des beys de Con- 
stantine, in Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de 
Constantine (1869); E. Mercier, Histoire de Constan- 
tine, Constantine 1903; G. Mercier, Corpus des 
inscriptions arabes ef turques de l’Algérie — Dépar- 
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(a-)KUSTANTINIYYA, Constantinople. 


1. To THE Orroman Conquest (1453). 


The city, which Constantine the Great on 1r May 
330 raised to be the capital of the Eastern Empire 
and which was called after him, was known to the 
Arabs as Kusjanfiniyya (in poetry also Kusfanfina, 
with or without the article); the older name Bysantion 
(Busantiya and various spellings) was also known to 
them, as well as the fact that the later Greeks, as 
at the present day, used to call Constantinople simply 
4 méM¢ as “the city” par excellence (Mas‘idi, 
iii, 406 = § r201 n.; Ibn al-Athir, i, 235; Abn "!-Fida, 
ii/t, 39; Dimashki, 241, 259; Ibn Battita, ii, 431). 
From elg thy méAtv arose the Turkish name ‘‘Istan- 
bul" (¢.v.}. Kusfanfiniyya, with the variant Kustan- 
finiyya, remained the official designation on coins 
and firmans under the Ottomans. 

The campaigns of the Arabs against 
Constantinople. It is said that the Prophet him- 
self had foretold the conquest of Constantinople by 
the faithful. The Ottoman historians adduce the fol- 
lowing fadith “You shall conquer Constantinople; 
peace be upon the prince and the army to whom this 
shall be granted!" (SAll, Kiink al-akhbar, v, 252; 
Solakz4de, 194; Ewliya, 1, 32, 73; ‘All Sati‘, Hadikat 
al-djewdmt‘, i, 2); Suytiti's al-Djdmi‘ al-saghir is given 
as authority; older references are wanting. As a 
matter of fact, the Umayyads set about this enterprise 
with the energy and valour that inspired the early 
warriors of Islam. In the year of the world 6146 
(beginning 1 September 653), according to Theo- 
phanes, 345, a fleet was equipped in Tripolis “against 
Constantinople’, which under the leadership of 
Afovrabdp (i.e. Busr b. Abi Artat) defeated the 
Greek fleet at Phoenix (Finika) on the Lycian coast 
[see pHAT At-sawArl in Suppl.], but did not reach 
Constantinople; at the same time, Mu‘awiya had 
invaded Byzantine territory by land. 

In the year 44/644 took place the campaign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Khalid, who advanced as far as 
Pergamon; the admiral Busr b. Abi Artat, according 
to Arabic sources, is said to have reached Constan- 
tinople (Tabari, ii, 86). 

In the course of the next years, Fadala b. ‘Ubayd 
advanced as far as Chalcedon, and Yazid, son of 
Mu‘awiya, was sent after him (according to Theo- 
phanes, in the year 6159 of the world, beginning 
1 September 666; according to Elias of Nisibis, Yazid 
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appeared before Constantinople in 51/672); a fleet 
commanded by Busr b. Abi Artdt supported this 
enterprise. In 672 a strong fleet cast anchor off the 
European coast of the Sea of Marmora under the 
walls of the city. The Arabs attacked the town from 
April to September; they spent the winter in Cyzicus 
and renewed their attacks in the following spring 
until they finally retired “after seven years’ fighting". 
A great part of the fleet was destroyed by Greek fire; 
many ships were wrecked on the return journey 
(Theoph., 353 ff.). There are difficulties in the 
chronological arrangement in Theophanes of the 
various phases of this seven years’ blockade. The land 
army seems to have appeared before Constantinople 
in 47/667 and the fleet to have finally retired in 53 
673. The Arab historians vary between the years 48 
49, 50 and 52 and place the death of Abii Ayyib in 
the year 50, 51, $2 or even 55. As the fighting around 
Constantinople was spread over several years, the 
difference in the estimates is not so unaccountable. 

This siege has acquired particular renown in the 
Arab world, as the Ansari Aba Ayyab Khalid b. Zayd 
fell in it and was buried before the walls of Constan- 
tinople; the finding of his tomb during the final siege 
by Mehemmed IT was an event only con:parable to 
the discovery of the holy lance by the early Crusaders 
at the siege of Antioch. (The grave of Abi Ayyab is 
first mentioned by Ibn Kutayba, 140; according to 
Tabari, iii, 2324, Ibn al-Athir, iii, 381, Ibn al-Djawat 
and Kazwinl, 408, the Byzantines respected it and 
made pilgrimages to it in times of drought to pray 
there for rain (istiskd?); the Turkish legend is given 
very fully in Leunclavius, Hist. Mus, 4x ff, and in 
the painstaking monograph by HAdidji ‘Abd Allih, 
al-Athar al-madjidiyya fi 'l-mandkib al-khalidiyva, 
Istanbul 1257.) 

There was a truce for over 40 years between 
Byzantines and Arabs until in 97/715-16 Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Malik came to the throne. A hadith was at 
this time current according to which a caliph who 
should bear the name of a prophet was to conquer 
Constantinople. Sulayman took the prophecy to refer 
to himself and equipped a great expedition against 
Constantinople. His brother Maslama led the army 
which was equipped with siege artillery through Asia 
Minor, crossed the Dardanelles at Abydos and sur- 
rounded Constantinople. The Arab armada anchored 
partly near the walls on the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora and partly in the Bosporus; the Golden 
Horn was barred by a chain. The siege began on 25 
August 716 and lasted a whole year; Masiama then 
found himself forced to retire owing to the attacks of 
the Bulghars and the scarcity of provisions (Theo- 
phanes, 386-99; full details in Ibn Miskawayh, ed. 
de Goeje, 24-33; cf. also Tabari, ii, 1314 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athir, iv, 17 ff.; ef. the vivid account in Gelzer, 
Pergamon unter Byzantinern und Osmanen, 49-64). 
There are many references to Maslama’s hazardous 
march among the later Arabs. Even several centuries 
later they knew of “Maslama’s Well" at Abydos, 
where he had encamped (Mas‘adl, ji, 317 = § 738; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 104), and the mosque built by 
him there (Yakat, i, 374). ‘Abd Allah b. Tayyib, the 
first Muslim to lead an attack on the “Gate of 
Kustantiniyya" was one of Maslama’s comrades (Ibn 
Kutayba, 275). Maslama is said to have made the 
buildirg of a house near the Imperial palace for the 
Arab prisoners of war one of the conditions of the 
treaty of peace and to have built the first mosque in 
Constantinople (Mukaddasi, 147; Ibn al-Athir, x, 18; 
Dimashki, 227); finally, he is credited with building 
the Tower of Galata (DimashkI, 228) and the ‘Arab 


Djami* in Galata (Hadjdji Khalifa, Takwim al- 
tawdrikh, year 97 A.H.). Ewliya and his sources have 
made two sieges out of Maslama’s campaign and 
embellished their narrative with incredible stories. 
Nerkes! (d. 1044/1634) discusses Maslama’s campaigns 
in the fourth section of his Pentas, following, so he 
says, Mubyl 'l-Din al-‘Arabi’s Musd@marat. 

Only on one other occasion did an Arab host appear 
within sight of Constantinople, namely in 165/782. 
Hiariin, the son of the caliph al-Mahdi, had marched 
through Asia Minor unopposed and encamped at 
Chrysopolis (Scutari}. The Empress Irene, who was 
acting as Regent for her son Constantine, hastened 
to make peace and agreed to pay tribute (Theo- 
phanes, 455 ff. under the year 6274 of the world 
[781-2]; Baladhuri, 168; Tabart, iii, 504 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 44: year 165/781-2), Ewliya and his authority 
(Mubyi ']-Din Djamali, died 957/1550 according to 
Riew, Catalogue, 46 ff.) have made no less then four 
regular sieges of Constantinople out of the campaigns 
of the Arabs under al-Mahdi and Haran against the 
Greeks, After the second, Harin gained a quarter in 
the city by a trick similar to that by which Dido 
gained the site of Carthage (Leunclavius, of, cit., 54; 
Ewliyd, i, 81 = Travels, etc., i/t, 25); the same story 
is given by Clavijo, 23, of the settlement of the 
Genoese in Galata, and Ewliya, Travels, i/2, 66, of the 
building of Rumeli Hisar by Mehemmed II. 

The Arab accounts of Constantinople date 
from the 3rd/oth century. They considered the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus 
as a single “canal" (khalidj), connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Black Sea. Istakhri and others 
mention the great chain which prevented the entrance 
of Arab ships; this is probably the chain, which was 
stretched between Galata and Constantinople in time 
of war, that is referred to. The high double walls of 
the city with their towers and gateways, including the 
Golden Gate, the Aya Sofya, the Hippodrome with 
its monuments (notably the Egyptian obelisk), the 
four brazen horses at the entrance to the palace, and 
the great equestrian statue in bronze of “Constantine” 
{really of Justinian, the so-called Augusteus) are 
described by them in greater or less detail, Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddasi devote particular attention 
to the Praetorium where their countrymen, prisoners 
of war, were kept under a mild custody and to the 
mosque attributed to Maslama (Yakat, i, 709, s.v. 
Bala{, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cere- 
monsis, i, 592, 767). The most detailed account is that 
of Ibn al-Wardi (8th/r4th century); he mentions the 
bronze Obelisk of Porphyrogenitus, the Pillar of 
Arcadius and the Aqueduct of Valens and also knew 
that the Golden Gate was closed. Ibn Battita (ii, 
431-44) described from his own observation the 
monastic life of his time; the latest notices are given 
by Firdzibad! (d. 817/1415) in his dictionary the 
Kamis. 

Apart from prisoners of war, numerous Muslim 
merchants and envoys from the caliphs and other 
Muslim rulers sojourned in Byzantium; the Mamlik 
Sultans occasionally banished thither troublesome 
persons with their families; Saldjdk Sultans and 
pretenders (Ixflfdj Arslan I], Kaykhusraw I, Kayka- 
wis II) repeatedly spent long periods in Constan- 
tinople; remarkable details of their life in the capital 
are given by Byzantine writer and in the Saldiik 
historians. 

No definite traces have as yet been discovered of 
the two sieges by the Arabs and the residence of 
Arabs and other Muslims in Constantinople; in 
particular, the mosque of Maslama has not come to 
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light; it is first mentioned by Const. Porphyr., De 
adm., ch. xxii (Bonn Corpus, 101, |. 22); it was de- 
stroyed in a popular rising in r200 and pillaged by 
the Crusaders in 1203 (Nicetas Choniates, 696, 731, 
ed. Bonn). According to Ibn al-Athir, ix, 382, of. x, 18 
(whence Abu "!-Fida derives his information), it was 
restored in 441/1049-50 by Constantine Monomachos 
at the request of the SaldjGk Toghril Beg. According 
to Makrizt (i, 177, ed. Quatremére), Michael VIII 
Palaeologus built a mosque about 660/1261-2 which 
the Mamlik Sultan Baybars equipped in splendid 
style. The accounts of the ‘Arab Dj4mi‘ and other 
buildings by the Arabs in Constantinople belong to 
the domain of fable. 
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(J. H. MorptMann) 


2. AFTER THE OTTOMAN ConguEst [see ISTANBUL]. 


KUSTENDIL, Késrenptu (in Serbian: Custendil), 
a town of some 35,000 inhabitants in Western 
Bulgaria. It was in the Serbo-Bulgarian Middle 
Ages a small fortified stronghold on a hill above the 
wide plain of Kistendil, serving as a princely re- 
sidence, and was known as Velbuzhd. In Ottoman 
times it was capital of the sandjdk of Kiistendil, and 
was an Islamic cultural and administrative centre of 
some importance, The town is the indirect successor 
of the Roman Pautalia, of which substantial remains 
have been unearthed. 

The Ottoman chroniclers Sa‘d al-Din and Mii- 
nedjdjimbash! mention that the ruler of the land of 
Konstantin (the son of the Serbian nobleman Dejan) 
accepted Ottoman overlordship in 773/1371-2, after 
the latter had captured the strategic fortresses of 
Ikhtiman and Samokov. Neshri mentions Konstantin 
among Murad’s vasals during the Karaman Campaign. 
‘Ashikpashazade, Orué Beg and the Anonymus 
Giese do not however mention the acquisition of the 
land of Konstantin, This prince married Helena, the 
daughter of the Bulgarian Tsar lvan Alexander (their 
daughter married Manuel Palaeologus, emperor of 
Byzantium), and died as a loyal Ottoman vassal in 
the Battle of Rovine in 1395 assisting Bayezid 1 
against the Walachians (797/1395). He left no suitable 
heir behind. The memory of the princely couple is 
perpetuated by the monastery of Poganovo in the 
ravine of the Erme north of Kiistendil, today just 
across the Yugoslav border. Konstantin’s lands, in- 
cluding the towns and castles of Stip, Radomir, 





Petrié, Melnik, Vranje and the rich silver mines of 
Kratovo (places today partly in Yugoslavian, partly 
in Bulgarian territory), were transformed into an 
Ottoman sandjak known as Kostadin-ili, the land of 
Kostadin. There are some traditions that the Bulga- 
rian population rose in revolt in the difficult years 
of the Fetret Dewri and around the time of the 
ascession of Murad II. The fortified town had al- 
legedly to be retaken, after which it was dismantled. 
The unreliable population was transferred to the 
neighbouring villages. Whether true or not, it is at 
least certain that in the time of Murad II a new open 
town was founded below the “Castle Hill", grouped 
around a mosque, a caravanserai and a school. The 
new settlement became known as IIldja-yi Kiistendil, 
or Ilidja in Turkish, Konstantinova Banja or Vel- 
buzka Banja in Slavic. The Turkish form Kiistendil 
appears to be a corruption of Kostadin-ili. 

At the end of the 8th/14th century and the begin- 
ning of the oth/rsth century, important groups of 
Turkish colonists from Asia Minor were settled in 
the sandjak of Kiistendil. According to an Ottoman 
census from the beginning of the roth/16th century, 
these groups numbered 6,640 families. The Christian 
section of the population then comprised 56,988 
families. According to the census of 925/1519, the city 
itself counted a Muslim population of 293 families 
and 60 bachelors, as well as 47 Christian families, 
six bachelors and eight widows, perhaps altogether 
1,800 civil, non-administrative inhabitants. In spite 
of this relatively small size, Ktistendil appeared in 
1499 to the widely-travelled Rhenish knight Arnold 
van Harff as “eyn gar grosse schone Stadt”. This 
source also remarks that “Wruskabalna” (Velbuzka 
Banja) had a palace where the sultan kept a number 
of his wives. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
Jordan Ivanov still saw a “‘Seray Kulesi", situated 
next to a fine basin (faw¢) built and paved with large 
slabs of marble. Tower and basin were situated in the 
“Seray Mahallesi". 

In the roth/r6éth century, Kiistendil witnessed 
a rapid expansion. In 966/1559 an anonymous Italian 
traveller described it as a town with “about a thou- 
sand houses, built in the Turkish manner, many 
mosques and quite a number of baths. The town is 
inhabited by Turks and some Jews... ."" We passed 
the night in a Khan, called Imaret, which in our 
language is an inn. A Sandjakbeg ordered the con- 
struction of this very convenient building for the 
traveller and stranger, for the salvation of his soul.” 
During this century, a number of military com- 
manders and members of the administration erected 
a considerable number of mosques and caravanserais, 
and opened up mineral baths. Mehmed-i ‘AshIk in his 
Mendazirii'l-“awalim (Halet Efendi, No. 616, I, fol. 
212a) noted in 997/1589 twelve minera] baths, many 
with stone-built domes over the disrobing section and 
over the bathroom proper, others even with separate 
rooms. The most beautiful was the so-called Beg 
Ilidjast. In 894/1489 the beglerbegi of Rumeli, Khadim 
Siileyman Pasha, had erected a large domed mosque 
and a double bath in the city, and had laid out a 
water supply system which brought good drinking 
water from the village of Bogoslov, some 15 km. 
away, to the town, The villagers of Bogoslov received 
a privileged status as su-yoldjl. The takrir deftert of 
925/1519 also attributes an ‘imaret and a number of 
shops to this governor. (The mosque, very similar 
to that built by Khadlm Siileyman Pasha on the 
banks of the Tundja in Edirne, was demolished 
shortly before the Second World War.) Other im- 
portant buildings were the “Imaret Djami‘i, with 
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caravanserai, madrasa and bath, erected in 937/153 | 
by Mehmed Beg (the building was often confused 
with the mosque of Murad I]; see Ayverdi, Osmanls 
mimarisinde Fatih devri, iv, Istanbul 1974, 806, which 
enumerates and continues the old mistakes). The 
mosque was demolished in 1949. Other roth/r6th 
century buildings, happily preserved, are the Dervish 
Banya from 973/1566 and the large mosque of Ahmed 
Beg from 983/1575-6, this last now serving as a local 
museum. 

According to the Ottoman census register of 
981/1573, the town then numbered 623 Muslim house- 
holds, 90 Muslim bachelors, 84 Christian households, 
28 Christian bachelors, 14 widows and a Jewish com- 
munity of four families. The whole population, in- 
cluding the members of the administration and their 
families, amounted perhaps to 4,000 souls. By then 
the number of Muslim mahalles had risen from six 
(in 925/1519) to 21, the number of imams of mosques 
from seven to seventeen. An Ottoman Djeleb register 
(Turksi Isvori ra Balgarskata Istorija, iii, Sofia 1972, 
129-50) from 981/1573 gives a fair cross-section of the 
composition of the town’s population. A total of 
57 Muslim djelebs are registered against six Christians, 
all given by name, patronymic and profession. Both 
groups were almost all craftsmen, leatherworkers, 
smiths, mitafs, helvddjis, goldsmiths, shoemakers, 
soapmakers, cartwrights, etc. Out of the number of 
dijelebs in the villages of the kadd? of Kiistendil, 558 
were Christian against 20 Muslims, from which may 
be concluded that the Bulgarian Christian element 
continued to be the bulk of the rural population. 

In the 1tth/17th century, the development of 
Kiistendil apparently stagnated. The city had suf- 
fered badly from earthquakes in 993/1585 and 1051/ 
1641. Ewliya Celebi (Seydhat-naéme, vi), who visited 
it in r1071/1660-1 and left his signature on the front 
wall of the Ahmed Beg Mosque, counted eleven smal! 
mahalles with 1,100 houses, and he further made some 
important notes on the Islamic buildings of the city, 
among which he mentions a number of mosques, three 
madrasas, tive lekkes, six schools and twelve mineral 
baths ‘with lofty vaults and many basins", 

In March 1690 Kiistendil was occupied by an 
Austrian force under Antonio Valerio Zi¢, which led 
to a considerable diminishing of the Muslim popula- 
tion. In about or after that year, the entire settlement 
was surrounded by a wall with towers and gates, and 
the Castle Hill was again fortified. A picture of 
these works, made at the end of the 17th century by 
the Dutch artist Harrewyn, is preserved in the 
“Prenten Kabinet” of the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum. 

In the early 19th century, Ktistendil recovered 
slowly, St. Denis gives the number of inhabitants in 
1807 as 7,000. J. Hiitz (Beschreibung der europaischen 
Tiirkei, Munich 1828, 250-1) gives the same number, 
Ami Boué (Recueil d'itinéraires, i, Paris 1836) counted 
9,000 inhabitants, Bulgarians and Muslims, The 
Sal-ndme of the Tina WilAyeti of 1285/1868-9 men- 
tions 16 mosques in Kistendil, three madrasas and 
16 tekkes. When in 1878 Kiistendi] came within the 
frontiers of the newly-established Bulgarian state, 
most of the Muslim inhabitants emigrated. In 1890 
Jiretek (Das Fiirstenthum Bulgarien, Prague-Vienna- 
Leipzig 1891) counted in 1890 10,689 inhabitants, of 
which only 581 were Turks, Jireéek still saw nine 
lead-covered mosques. Jordan Ivanov noted in 1908 
ten mineral baths. Today (1979) only two mosques 
and one of the baths remain preserved, and the 
Muslim element is reduced to a handful of families. 

Kilstendil produced some Ottoman scholars and 
men of letters, such as Saniiberzide Haleti (d. 973/ 
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1566); Shem‘l Mehmed Efendi Kiistendil, scholar, 
poet, and calligrapher who was for a long time mufti 
of the town (d. 1272/1855-6); and especially, Ktisten- 
dili Mollazade Sileymin Sheykht Efendi, for a long 
time shay&h of the Nakshbandi convent of Kiistendil, 
who left behind some 26 works including a History of 
Kistendil, The Nakshi Dergah, built by Sileyman 
himself, and in the yard of which he was buried, was 
demolished shortly after Bulgaria became indepen- 
dent. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see on the Roman and 
mediaeval town: Jordan Ivanov, Kiistendil- 
skiyat Hisarlak i negovite starine, in Isvestiya 
Balgarskoto Arheol. Drudestvo VVV, Sofia 1919-20, 
55-123; idem, Severna Makedoniya, Sofia 1906. 
Travellers: Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold von 
Harff (1497-1501), Cologne 1860; Descrisione del 
Viaggio (1559) P. Matkovi¢, in Starine, x, Zagreb 
1879; St. Denis, Histoire de empire Ottoman depuis 
1792 jusqu’en 1844, Paris 1844, i On Ottoman 
colonisation and census materials: 6. L, 
Barkan, Les déportations comme méthode, ... in 
Revue de la Fac. des Sciences Econ. de V'Universite 
de Istanbul, xi (1953), 63; M. Tayyib Gdkbilgin, 
Rumeli'de Yiiriikler, Tatarlar ve Eviad-i Fatihan, 
Istanbul 1957; extracts from the tahrir defterlert 
from 1519 and 1573 (icmal defter Maliye No. 170, 
Defter-i Mufassal, Liva-i Kiistendi], No. 88, 
Ankara, Tapu ve Kad. Genel. Miid.) are given by 
M. Sokoloski in Balcanica, i, Belgrade 1970, 103-5. 
On the monuments of the Ottoman period: 
H. Minetti, Osmanische provinsialer Baukunst auf 
dem Balkan, Hanover 1923; P. Miyatev, Les monu- 
ments osmantis en Bulgarie, in RO, xxiii (1959); 
Osman Nari Peremeci, Tuna Boyu tdrthi, Istanbul 
1942; Georgi Stoikov, Kullovi i obstestueni sgradi is 
Transko, Breznishko i Kiistendilsko, in Kompleksni 
Nauéni Ekspeditsii v Zapadna Badlgariya, Sofia 
B.A.N. 1961, 79-178; Asen Vasiliev, Khudodestvent 
Pametnitsi i Majstori Obrasopis iz njakoj selista na 
Kiistendilsko, etc., in Kompleksni Nauéni Eksp., 
179-267. A photograph of the demolished mosque 
of Siileyman Pasha was published in Kratka Istoriya 
na Bdlgarskata Arkhitektura, Sofia 1965, 455. On 
p. 178 of the same work appears a plan of the 
Dervish Banya. On the writers: Hammer, 
Gesch. Ott, Dichtkunst, and Bursall Mebmed 
Tahir, ‘Othmanli miiellifleri. On the inscription of 
Ewliya Celebi: R, F. Kreutel, in Isl., xlviii (1971-2), 
2609 ff. (M. Kuet) 
KUSOF, Kuustr, eclipse of the sun or of 
the moon, As regards linguistic usage, it may be 
noted that al-kusiif is used alike for the eclipse of the 
moon (kustf al-kamar) and for that of the sun (kusaf 
al-shams), e.g. in al-Farghani, Kusté b. Laka, al- 
Battanl, al-Birinf; but they are often distinguished 
as al-khusif, eclipse of the moon, and al-kusif, of the 
sun, ¢.g. by al-Kazwini (on the linguistic usage, it 
should be noted that according to the Mafatih al- 
ultim, ed. van Vioten, 222-3 the viith form, as in 
inkasafat al-shams, should not be used, although this 
is very often done; e.g. by al-Kazwinl and others). 

The eclipse of the sun and of the moon have 
from the earliest times attracted the liveliest atten- 
tion. Ptolemy, following Hipparchus, studied the 
theory of eclipses, and following him the Arabs and 
Syrians, etc. We shall deal first with the eclipse of 
the moon. It must be premised that the apparent 
path of the moon—we must adhere to the geocentric 
view—cuts the ecliptic in two opposite points, which 
however in course of time come to move on to the 
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ecliptic. These points are called al-djawzahar (Persian 
djaw: chr, nut-shape, or less correctly gay ¢ihr, 
globe-shape); they are also called al-tinnin, “‘dragon" 
{see below). All the planets have of course such 
djawzahar; without an addition the word always 
refers to the moon. Their positions are given in the 
Ephemerides. The massive ball into which, according 
to Ibn al-Haytham, the moon is inserted, and which 
carries it along as it moves, is called falak al-djawzahar. 

The eclipse of the moon is caused, as was early 
recognised, by a dark body coming between the sun 
and the moon. It was at one time thought that this 
was a dragon, which ended at two opposite points 
on the globe of the heavens and had the same motion 
as the nodes of the moon. Eclipses occur when we 
cannot see the moon, because the head or tail of the 
dragon comes between us and the moon. From this 
idea comes the name for the crescent and waning 
nodes, i.e. the points where the moon passes through 
the ecliptic, “head, al-ra’s" and “tail, al-dhanab”, 
which were retained long after the “dragon” had 
disappeared. The sign 9 for the length of the node 
is a distorted dragon. The astrologers credited this 
dragon with certain influences on the horoscope. But 
Severus Sebukht (ca. 650) (F. Nau, Notes d’astronomie 
syrienne, in JA, Ser. 10, xvi [1910], 15) long ago 
denied this, as there was no dragon and the calcula- 
tions in question referred to the movements of the 
modes. But we still find in al-Birint's Tafhim, etc. 
the assertion that head and tail have separate 
natures. The head is hot, auspicious, and indicates 
increase (of property etc.), The tail is cold, brings 
misfortune, and indicates diminution of wealth, etc. 
Eclipses of the sun or of the moon are really caused 
by the earth coming between the sun and moon or the 
moon coming between the earth and the sun. Instead 
of djawzahar we often have the word “node” ‘akd 
and ‘wkda used, also in combination with ras and 
dhanab, 

The shadow of the earth arising in the first in- 
Stance, because the sun is considerably larger than 
the earth, consists of a cone-shaped convergent 
shadow (the shadow) on one side and a divergent 
shadow (penumbra) on the other side. Only in the 
shadow is there absolute darkness. As the diameter 
of the shadow at the place of the moon’s path is 
considerably greater than that of the moon at the 
same point, under certain conditions, the moon may 
remain some time in the shadow and therefore be 
perfectly eclipsed for the period. Ibn al-Haytham, 
for example, investigated these conditions very fully 
(E. Wiedemann, Beitr. xiii, Uber eine Schrift von Ibn 
al-Haitham, “Uber die Beschaffenheit der Schatten", 
in SBPMS Erl. (1907), xxxix, 226). 

If earth, sun and moon were very small bodies, 
mere points, eclipses would only take place when the 
sun and moon were exactly in the nodes. But as they 
are large, eclipses also occur when these bodies have 
passed beyond the nodes, j.c. have experienced an 





alteration in latitude and longitude, A total eclipse | 


occurs when the breadth is smaller than the difference 
between the diameter of the shadow and that of the 
moon, a partial eclipse when it is larger than the 
latter but smaller than the sun of the diameters; if 
it is however equal to the latter, there is only a 
contact but no eclipse. 

Taking into consideration the shadow alone, the 
makhrat (cone) or sanawbar (pine-cone)—its cross- 
section is called da’ irat al-gilli—we have the following: 
the entrance into the shadow is called bad? al-kusif, 
beginning of the eclipse; the phase from the begin- 
ning of the eclipse, to the beginning of totality, is 


called suka (falling, the éumtwotc of Ptolemy), the 
middle of the path covered in shadow is called wast 
(middle), The phase which corresponds to complete 
emergence is called famém al-indjila? (‘the comple- 
tion of disappearance”); al-makth (“stop, stay") 
means the phase in which the moon is eclipsed; in 
a partial eclipse there is no such stop. A kusaf kull 
al-kamar bild makth, a total eclipse without a stop, 
is said to occur when the moon's path is such that 
the darkened moon touches the cone of the shadow at 
only one point; then a total eclipse exists at this 
point only. For the case of total eclipse, the place 
where it begins is called awwal al-makth and where 
the moon begins to emerge from the shadow, akhir 
al-makth. 

A diminution of light but no complete extinction 
also occurs when the moon moves through the half- 
shadow, In his classical work on the shadows Ibn 
al-Haytham (see above) discussed the theory of this 
question and checked it by observation. In very rare 
cases, however, the whole of the eclipsed moon does 
not appear quite black but shows different colours, 
especially a dark red; this was observed by various 
early astronomers and minutely described by Ibn al- 
Haytham (his statements agree with modern ob- 
servation, ¢.g. Joh. Miiller, Lehrbuch der hosmischen 
Physth*, §9, p. 196). Al-Birini further studied these 
colours (al-Kdniin al-Mas‘idi, makdla vii, bab vii, 
fast iii); he also examines critically earlier views and 
particularly Indian ideas on the astrological sig- 
nificance of the colours (cf. E. Wiedemann, Uber die 
verschiedenen bei der Mondfinsternis auftretenden 
Farben nach Birini, in Eders Jahrbuch fiir Photogra- 
phie, etc., 1914). This light on the completely eclipsed 
moon is explained by the fact that the sun's rays are 
diverted in passing through the earth’s atmosphere 
and thus enter the shadow and iJluminate the moon. 
According to the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere, these diverted rays are more or less coloured. 
For the possibility of a solar eclipse, the conditions 
are the same as for a lunar one, 

Solar Eclipse: As the angle at which the moon 
appears to us is smaller, although only slightly, than 
that at which the sun appears, the moon can never 
completely cover the sun. Therefore even at a so- 
called total eclipse of the sun, even if the centres of 
sun and moon and earth all lie on a straight line, 
a narrow rim of light still remains. Bright formations, 
the corona and the protuberances radiate from this. 
They are described by al-Birini in al-Kandn al- 
Mas‘idi, makdla viii, bab xi (cf. E. Wiedemann, 
Erscheinungen bei der Dammerung und Sonnenfinster- 
nis, in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., xv [1923], 43). 

The local times at which the same lunar or solar 
eclipse appears at different places are obtained from 
the difference of their geographical longitudes. The 
calculations are made difficult by the fact that these 
bodies show a considerable parallax, This partly 
explains the great differences between the calculated 
and true values. 

It would take us too far to go into the details of 
the theoretical considerations, for example when 
each eclipse begins, how long it lasts, its periodicity, 
ete. In the works of al-Farghani, Kusta b. Lika, 
al-Kazwin!, al-Djaghmini, al-Khiraki, and particu- 
Jarly in that of Abu 'l-Faradj, Le Livre de l'ascension 
de l'esprit, ed. F. Nau, Paris 1899, also in the Kitab 
al-Tafhim etc. of al-Birini, we find more or less full 
general descriptions, while the works on astronomical 
theory like the Zidj (tables) of al-Kh“arazml, of al- 
Battani, the Kandn al-Mas‘adi of al-Birani, the Zidj 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, etc., give information about 
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mathematical considerations and the particular 
observations to be made (on the above scholars, cf. 
H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, in Abhandl. sur Gesch. der math. Wissensch., x 
(1900]}), 

To obtain a standard for measuring the amount of 
the eclipse, the diameter of the sun or of the moon, 
was divided into twelve equal parts, called “fingers” 
(isba® or isba® al-husaf) and the number of these 
that were eclipsed was calculated. In the West one 
spoke of ‘digits’. In the same way, the surface is 
imagined to be divided into 12 equal parts and it is 
calculated how many of these are eclipsed. The latter 
may be calculated from the former which refer only 
to length. Al-Battanl, for example, gives tables in 
connection with this. The diopter of Hipparchus was 
used to measure the magnitude of a lunar eclipse. 
Two rods are fixed at right angles to a rod. The one 
with a small round hole is fixed and the other with 
a larger round hole can be moved towards the other. 
The second hole is so placed that at an appropriate 
distance from the other the moon is seen to fill it 
exactly. A dark p!ane is pushed in front of the second 
hole. The amount a of the shifting of its edge from 
one side of the hole, which bounds the dark side of 
the moon, to the edge of its bright part, is measured, 
and the magnitude 6 of the shifting over the whole 
surface of the moon and their relation expressed as 
a:b. The amount g in fingers of the eclipse is g = 3 

Bibliography: Given in the article. For details 
of eclipse computations, see now E. S. Kennedy, 

A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in Trans- 

actions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S., 

xlvi/2 (1956), 123-77, esp. 143-4. 

(E. Wiepemann) 

KOT a.-‘AMARA, a place in al-‘Irak (lat, 
32° 30’ N., long 45° 50’ E.), on the left bank of the 
Tigris, between Baghdid and ‘Améra, 100 miles 
south-east of Baghdad as the crow flies. Kat is the 
Hindustani word kot meaning “fortress” (see KOT WAL] 
found in other place-names in al-‘Irak, like Kat al- 
Mu‘ammir; Kat al-‘Amara is often simply called 
Kat. Kit lies opposite the mouth of the Shatt al- 
Hayy, also called al-Gharraf, the old canal connecting 
the Tigris with the Euphrates, which has several 
junctions with the Ruphrates, e.g. at Nasiriyya and 
Sik al-Shuyikh. The plains to the north of Kat are 
inhabited by the Band Rab‘‘a, a division of the great 
tribe of Band Lam [g.v.], Kit is not an old town; it 
has been proposed to identify it with al-Madhar 
mentioned by Yakat (iv, 275; cf. Le Strange, Lands, 
38, and H. H. Schaeder in Islam, xiv, 17). In the 


beginning of the century and down to 1860 it was | 


a miserable little village surrounded by walls of 
terre pisée (Keppel in 1824, according to Ritter; 
Petermann, Reisen im Orient, Leipzig 1860, ii, 150). 
But after Messrs. Lynch obtained a concession for a 
line of steamers between Baghdad and Basra, Kit 
became an important station on the river and the 
result was a considerable increase in its population. 
In the last period of Turkish administration (begin- 
ning 1861), Kit was the capital of a hada? of the 


same name in the sandjak of Baghdad. About 1890 | 


the population was estimated at 4,115 (Cuinet), 
almost all ShiIs (but including about 100 Sunnis and 
too Jews). The kadd? extends northwards as far as 
the mountains of Luristan [9.v.}. The plain at the foot 
of the mountains is watered by the river Kallal and 
contains several! villages, the Turkish ownership of 
which was disputed by the Persian authorities. The 


population of the sada? likewise grew after 1861, and | 


a 
pra 5 





about 1890 numbered 30,000, all Sunnis (except the 
population of Kit itself). 

It was at Kat al-‘Am4ra during the course of the 
| First World War that several thousand British and 

Indian troops were cut off by Turkish forces and 

compelled to surrender on 26 Djumdda II 1334/ 

29 April 1916, after a siege lasting five months. 

Kit was first taken by the Sixth British-Indian 
division under Major-General Charles Townshend in 
Dhu 'Il-Ka‘da 1333/late September rots. Continuing 
his advance northwards, in an ill-judged attempt to 
occupy Baghdad, Townshend was repulsed at 
Ctesiphon in late November by the Turkish Sixth 
army under Yisuf Nir ad-Din Bey and forced to 
retire on Kit. Here he decided to stand, for the 
ostensible purpose of blocking a Turkish advance 
down the Tigris to ‘Amira, or by way of the Shatt 
al-Hayy to Nasiriyya. In fact, however, his troops 
were exhausted, he was burdened with many 
wounded, and the Turks, under their new com- 

| mander, Khalil Bey (later Pasha), were hard on his 
heels. If he had not halted at Kit, his division would 
almost certainly have been caught in the open and 
destroyed. 

Kat was invested by the Turks on 27 Mubarram 
1334/5 December 1915. Townshend's force consisted 
of just under 13,000 infantry and artillerymen (he 
had sent his cavalry south before Kit was encircled) 

{ and over 3,000 Indian non-combatants (cooks, 
drivers, etc.). A quarter or more of the fighting 
troops were sick or wounded. The Arab population of 
the town, which Townshend allowed to remain, 

| numbered about 6,000. The besieging force was made 
| wp of one-and-a-half divisions (about 7,500 men) of 
the Turkish Sixth Army, whose total effective 
strength of something under 30,000 men was mainly 
disposed between Kit and Shaykh Sa‘d, 30 miles to 
the east. Its tactical direction lay with Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, head of the German military mission 
in ‘Irak. 

Desperate endeavours were made by the main body 
of the British expeditionary force between January 
and April 1916 to relieve the garrison at Kit. In a 
| series of severely fought actions, notably at Shaykh 
| Sa‘d, Hanna and Dudjayla, the British and Indian 
! troops suffered 23,000 casualties, while Turkish 
| losses were estimated at 10,000. The British efforts 
were in vain, and in the last week of April Townshend 
asked Khalfl Pasha for terms. When the Turkish 
commander indicated that he would not be content 
with anything less than unconditional surrender, 
| Townshend suggested, with the concurrence of the 
| Cabinet in London, that the Kat garrison be freed 
on parole in exchange for its guns, stores and one 
million pounds sterling. On the orders of Enver 
Pasha [q.v.], the Turkish Minister of War, the offer 
was rejected, and the fact of its having been made 
was afterwards used to good effect by the Turkish 
government to discredit Britain's reputation in the 
Middle East. A last-minute attempt to persuade 
Khalil Pasha to change his mind was made by Colonel 
W. H. Beach, head of military intelligence in “Irak, 
and Captains Aubrey Herbert and T, E. Lawrence of 
Military Intelligence, Cairo, who were authorised 
to double the ransom offered, The attempt failed, 
and twenty-four hours later, after destroying his 
guns and stores, Townshend surrendered, under a 
| Solemn guarantee from Khalili Pasha, which was after- 
| wards reaffirmed by Enver Pagha that his troops 

would be treated as “the honoured guests of the 
’ Turkish nation”. 

During the siege, the garrison at Kat had suffered 
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casualties of 1,818 men killed or died of wounds | of the king and the happiness of his subjects. This 


(278 of them Indian non-combatants) and 2,500 
wounded. Nearly 250 of the Arab inhabitants had 
been killed and over 600 wounded, though more were 
to die after Turkish forces had re-occupied the town. 
The Turks allowed the worst cases among the British 
and Indian wounded, 1,475 in all, to be sent down 
to Basra in exchange for Turkish prisoners of war. 
Nearly 12,000 British and Indian troops, along with 
their Indian camp followers, went into captivity in 
Anatolia and elsewhere. By the end of the war more 
than 4,000 of them, including 70% of the British 
rank and file, had died from disease, starvation and 
inbuman treatment at the hands of their Turkish 
captors. 

Kit was retaken by the Mesopotamian expedi- 
tionary force in Djumada I 1335/late February 1917, 
opening the way for the occupation of Baghdad a 
fortnight later, After the war, in the administrative 
reorganisation that accompanied the institution of 
the mandate, Kat was made the principal town of a 
new liwd?. 

Bibliography: C. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi, 935 ff.; 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Aste, Paris 1804, iii, 139- 

42; M. von Oppenheim, !’om Mittelmeer zum Per- 

sischen Golf, Berlin 1899, 288 ff.; M. Moukbil Bey, 

La campagne de I'Irak, Istanbul 1919-Paris 1933; 

Sir Charles V. F. Townshend, My campaign in 

Mesopotamia, London 1920; H. von Kiesling, Mit 

Feldmarschall von der Goltz Pascha in Mesopotamien 

und Persien, Leipzig 1922; Great Britain, Parliamen- 

tary Papers. Report of the Mesopotamian Commi- 
sion (Cmd. 8610), 1917; History of the Great War 
based on official documents. The campaign ip 

Mesopotamia 1914-1918, by Brig.-Gen. PF. J. 

Moberley, i-ii, London 1923-4; S. H. Longrigg, 

Four centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford 1925, 294, 

313; Sir Arnold T. Wilson, Loyalties: Mesopotamia, 

1914-1917, London 1930; Naval Intelligence Divi- 

sion. Admiralty Handbooks, Iraq and the Persian 

Gulf, London 1944, 277-83, 543-4 and index. None 

of the popular accounts of the siege of Kat and 

the ‘Irak campaign of 1914-17 published in recent 
years (e.g. A. J. Barker, The neglected war, London 

1967; R. Braddon, The siege, London 1969; R. W. 

Millar, Kut: the death of an army, London 1969) is 

of any scholarly value. 

(J. H. Kramers - (J. B. Ketry)) 

KUTADGHU BILIG (‘Knowledge that brings 
happiness"), the first long narrative poem in 
Turkic literature as well as the oldest monument 
of Turkic Islamic literature. A relatively long (6,645 
distichs) didactic work, it is in Karakhanid, the 
earliest variety of Eastern Middle Turkic and the first 
literary language of the Muslim Turks. Its author, 
Ydsuf Khiss Hadjib of Balasaghin [g.v.], a Muslim 
Turk educated in the Arabic and Persian languages 
and in the classical Islamic sciences, completed his 
work in 462/1069-70 in Kashghar and dedicated it to 
Abd ‘AI! al-Hasan Tabghat Bughra Khan (d. 495/ 
1102), ruler of the eastern Karakhanids (see 1LeK- 
KuAns!. 

The Kutadghu bilig has come down to us in three 
manuscripts: the Harat ms., dated 842/1439, which 
is in the Uyghur script and was made from an 
unknown version in the Arabic script; and the 
Farghana and Cairo mss., both undated and in the 
Arabic script. 

It is essentially a political essay which, in an 
Islamic setting, describes an ideal monarchy of the 
Sas4nid type. The main goal of this monarchy is the 
public good, which is conceived of as the strength 


ideal kingdom is based on dedicated service rendered 
by highly-qualified state officials and servants to a 
wise and noble ruler of royal descent, who properly 
rewards those who serve him. Islam, of an Avicennan 
and Fardbian hue, has a vital role in it. Every 
individual must possess the faith and act in accord 
with it. He should not renounce this world: services 
rendered by ascetics in seclusion are of little value, 
since they produce no public good. Through his 
services to God and men, he should rather aspire to 
obtain both this world and the hereafter. 

The author presents his views in a series of dia- 
logues, in which the chief participants are a king, 
Kiin Toghdt; his ministers, first Ay Told! and, after 
his death, his son Ogdiilmigh; and the ascetic 
Odghurmish, a relative of Ogdiilmish. The author 
uses these characters symbolically: Kin Toghdi 
represents the true path; Ay Toldi, happiness; 
Ogdiilmish, reason; and Odghurmish, destiny. 

No one source or model for the Kutadghu bilig has 
been discovered. Frequent references in it, however, 
indicate a broad spectrum of still-unidentified 
sources; poetic works (sk@‘ir sdzt); sayings of elders 
(Orting bashligh dr, kékéin, avuégha), the learned 
(bilightg, bdgil, bilga), the wise (ukushiuk), and notables 
(sartlar bashi, dttikdn begi); as well as proverbs 
(tirké@ mathal), Some of these references appear to 
be direct quotations, especially those in the form of 
quatrains. 

The Kutadghu bilig follows the rules of Arabic- 
Persian prosody, but also includes a few elements of 
the traditional Turkic syllabic versification. It is in 
the mathnawi form and in the mulakdrib metre 
(v--/v--]+—-]¥-). The quatrains (ruba‘is or 
tuyughs) ermbedded in the poem are all in the same 
metre, and all have the rhyme pattern aaba. Allitera- 
tion and rhythmico-syntactic parallelism, features of 
pre-Islamic Turkic prosody, occur quite frequently. 
The author's style is concise and expressive. He 
favours such stylistic devices as epithets, apostrophes 
and rhetorical questions, and he often indulges in 
word-play and folk-etymology. 

The language is very closely related to Late 
Uyghur, although the Persian language—colloquial 
and classical—has left an imprint in the form of loan- 
translations and direct borrowings, both on its 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Philological research on the Kutadghu bilig is ata 
fairly advanced stage. The three extant mss. have 
been published in facsimile. There is also a good 
critical edition, translation into Modern Turkish and 
thorough philological analysis by R. R. Arat (Kutadgu 
bilig. 1. Metin, Istanbul 1947, I. Terciime, Ankara 
1958). Its language has been described, very sketchily, 
by M. Mansuroglu (Das Karakhanidische, in Philolo- 
giae Turcicae Fundamenta, i, 87-112). Most of the 
lexical material of the Kutadgku bilig, with illustra- 
tions, has been included in the Old Turkic dictionary, 
prepared by Nadelaev and his team (Drevnetyurkshiy 
slovar’, Leningrad 1969). The best content-analysis 
of the work to date is that given by A. Bombaci in 
his book on the history of Turkish literature (La 
letteratura turca, Milan 1969, 83-96). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see H. Vambéry, Uigurische 
Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku Bilik, Inns- 
bruck 1870; W. Radloff, Kudatku-Bilik, Facsimile 
der wigurischen Handschrift der K.K. Hofbibliothek 
in Wien, St. Petersbourg 1890; idem, Das Kudathu 
Bilik des Jusuf Chass-hadschib aus Balasaghun, i, 
St. Petersburg 1891; O. Alberts, Zur Texthritik des 
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Kudatku Bilik, in ZDMG, li (1897), 715-17; W. 
Radloff, Uber eine in Kairo aufgefundene rweite 
Handschrift des Kudatku Bilik, in IAN, ix (1898), 
309-19; idem, Zum Kudatku Bilik, in ZDMG, lii 
(1898), 152-4, 289; idem, Das Kudathu Bilik des 
Jusuf Chass-Hadschib. ii. Text und Ubersetzung 
nach den Handschriften von Wien und Kairo, St. 
Petersburg 1900-10; O. Alberts, Der Dichter . . . des 
in wigurisch-tiirkischem Dialekt geschriebenen Ku- 
dathu Bilik (1069-70), ein Schiiler des Avicenna, in 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vii (1901), 
319-36; M, Hartmann, Zur metrischen Form des 
Kudathu Bilik, in Keleti Szemle, iii (1902), 141-53; 
idem, Die metrische Form des Qudatqu Bilik, in 
OLZ, v (1902), 349-51; Z. Validi, Vostodnie rukopisi 

v ferganskoi oblasti, in ZVO, xxii (1914), 312-13; 

W. Barthold, The Boughra-Khan mentioned in the 

Qudatqu-Bilik, in BSOAS, iii (1932), 151-8; F. 

KGprilii, Turk edebiyydti ta’rikhi, Istanbul 1922-6, 

194-204; A. Rahim and A. Aziz, Tatar edebiyyati 

t@rikki, Kazan 1924, i, 107-21; Fitret, Kutadgu 

Bilig, in Ma‘drif ta ohutghudl, ii (1925), 68-74; 

L. Bonelli, Del Kudathu Bilik, poema turco dell XI 

sec., in Annali del R. Istituto Orientale di Napoli, vi 

(1933), 3-38; R. Arat, Kutadgu bilig'de tabipler ve 

efsuncular ile miinasebet hakkinda, in Ulkii, xlvi 

(1936), 280-92; Kutadgu Bilig. 1. Viyana niishass. 

Il. Fergana niishast, 11. Misir niishast, Istanbul 

1942-3; M. S. Aran, Tiirkiin altin hitabs Kuladgu 

Bilig, Istanbul 1944; A. Bombaci, Kutadgu Bilig 

hakkinda bass muldhazalar, in Fuad Kdpriilii 

armagant, Istanbul 1953, 65-75; KR. Arat, art. 

Kutadgu-bilig, in 1A, v (1955), 1038-47 (with 

detailed descriptive bibliography). 

(A. J. E. Boprooticett) 

KUTAHIYA, modern K0ranya, a town of 
north-western Anatolia, lying at an altitude of 
3,251 feet/g9r m. in lat. 39° 25" north and long. 29° 59° 
east. It is in the south-western corner of the well- 
cultivated plain of the Porsuk Cay, which eventually 
runs into the Sakarya river; the old town nestles on 
the slopes of the hill called ‘Adjem Dagh, which is 
crowned by the ruined citadel, In classical times it 
was Cotyaeum, the city of Cotys, and the largest city 
of Phrygia Salutaris, an early centre of Christianity 
and then in Byzantine times the seat of an arch- 
bishopric. 

Kutahiya was taken by the Turkmen Sulayman b. 
Kutulmush in ca. 472/1080, in the aftermath of the 
battle of Mantzikert or Malazgird (¢.v.}, and until the 
battle of Dorylacum remained under Saldjik control. 
It then reverted to the Greeks for a brief while as a 
frontier fortress subject to Turkmen attacks, and was 
retaken in 579/1183 by the Saldjjks under Kilidj 
Arslan II [g.v.]. It later passed once again to the 
Byzantines but was finally regained by the Saldjaks 
in 631/1233-4. In the 8th/r4th century it formed the 
centre of the beylik of the Germiyan-oghullart [q.v.]. 
Stileyman Shah Celebi (ca. 765-90/1 363-98) transfer- 
red Kutahiya, with others of his towns, to the Otto- 
man prince Bayezid Yildirim when the latter married 
his daughter Dewlet Kh&tin. Siileyman’s son 
Ya‘kib Celebi tried to recover it on the death of 
Murad 1 (7912/1389), but it was regained by Bayezid 
in the following year. After the Ottoman defeat at 
Ankara (804/1402), Kutahiya was taken over by 
Timar, who installed his son Shah Rukh as governor 
whilst he himself went on towards Ephesus. In the 
subsequent period of succession squabbles in the 
Ottoman ruling house, Kutahiya fell briefly into the 
hands of the Karamanid Mehmed I [see KARAMAN- 
ocHuttar!] (814/1411), but was recaptured by 


Ya‘kab Germiyani with Ottoman help. When Ya‘kib 
died at Kutahiya in 832/1429, the principality of the 
Germiyan-oghullarl passed, according to his bequest, 
to the Ottoman Murad II. 

Under the Ottomans, Kutdhiya was the capital of 
a sandjak of Anadolu, and then in 1841 a sandjak of 
the province of KhudAwendigar (q.v.]; in 1902 it com- 
prised the kada’s of Kutahiva, Eski Shehir [g.v.], 
‘Ushak (g.v.], Kedus or Gediz and Simaw, Kutahiya 
was the farthest point reached by the Egyptian army 
of Ibrahim Pasha b. Muhammad Pasha [¢.v.) in its 
advance on Istanbul (1833), and his camp at the 
nearby hot springs of Yenidje was the scene of 
diplomatic negotiations which followed the inter- 
vention of the European powers. In ca. 1890, Cuinet 
numbered the population of the town at 22,266, 
including 4,000 Greeks and 3,000 Armenians; there 
were 24 mosques, 21 madrasas, 16 dervish tekkes, 
4 churches, 9 caravanserais, 11 baths and 12 potteries. 
Kutahiya was indeed formerly an important centre 
for the production of glazed, polychrome pottery with 
floral decorations, the so-called Rhodian ware, and 
this is still produced today in a somewhat cruder 
form; carpet weaving has also been an important 
family craft, A standard-gauge railway runs from 
Balikesir to Kutahiya and joins the Eski-Sehir-Atyon 
Karahisar line a few miles further on. Kutahiya is 
today the capital of an il (formerly vilayet) of the 
same name; in 1975 the town’s population was 82,442 
and that of the il 470,423. 

The monuments of Kutahiya, from the Germiyain 
and early Ottoman periods, are significant, and 
include the Kurshunlu Djami‘ (777/1375-6), the Ulu 
Djamis (8144/1411), the YaSkib Celebi Djami* (837/ 
1433-4) and the Karagiz Ahmed Djami‘ (915/1509); 
notable is the use of tiles for roofing rather than lead. 
There are also some interesting old houses remaining. 

Bibliography: Hadjdj Khalifa, Djihdnnumd, 

632; Saml Bey, Kami al-a‘lam, v, 3910; J. von 

Hammer, Histoire de l'empire ottomane, i, 246; V- 

Cuinet, La Turguie d’Asie, i, 203; Murray's Hand- 

book, Asta Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., 

London 1895, 57: Cl. Huart, Konia, la ville des 

derviches tourneurs, Paris 1897, 54 if.; Baedeckers 

Konstantinopel, Kleinasien, Balkanstaaten, Leipzig 

1914, 283; 1. H. Uzungargth, Kiitakya sehri, Istan- 

bul 1932; Admiralty handbook, Turkey, London 

1943, li, 566 and index; G. Goodwin, A history of 

Ottoman architecture, London 1971, 31, 175, 439749} 

A. Birken, Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, 

Wiesbaden 1976, 115, 123; /A, art. Kiitahya (M. 

Tayyib Gékbilgin: exhaustive treatment). 

(C. E. BoswortH) 

KUTAI, now a habupaten (regency) in the 
Indonesian province of Kalimantan Timur 
(East K,) (see norneo in Suppl.] which stretches 
along the Mahakam river .lt covers 40,000 km.* and 
has 250,492 inhabitants, among them 137,229 Mus- 
lims (1971). It is rich in oilfields (near Balik Papan), 
gold, and timber. 

The population consists of: Kutainese, probably 
originally Malays who immigrated as pagans, and 
whose Malay language now bears the influence of 
Javanese, Buguinese and Banjarese; Buginese, 
from South Sulawesi, and especially from the old 
kingdom of Wajo, who appeared as sailors, ship- 
builders and traders since the first half of the 17th 
century; Banjarese, who may have participated 
already in the colonisation of Kutai by Hindu- 
Javanese from Banjarmasin, which later on kept 
close contacts with Kutai; Bajau, who originate 
from the Sulu Islands and who came first as sea- 
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nomads until they finally settled on the coasts; several 
Dayak tribes, living mainly in the interior and 
up-river areas; and some 245 Chinese and 246 
Indian traders (1971). 

In the hillside area of Muara Kaman, some plates 
with votive inscriptions in Sanskrit from the 4th 
century A.D., which belong to the oldest known 
Hindu relics in the archipelago, have been discovered. 
The Hindu kingdom of that area, which in the course 
of time moved more to the interior, obviously 
developed independently from the Hindu and 
Buddhist empires in Java, and was only conquered 
and consequently Islamised by Kutai around 
1630 A.D. 

Kutai itself appears in history as a dependency 
of Majapahit at the time when Gajah Mada was patih 
of that kingdom (1331-64), as is stated in the Ndga- 
rakrldgama (t4, I). 

According to the Salasila raja-raja di dalam negeri 
Kutai Kerta Negara, or Chronicle of Kutai, Islam 
was first introduced during the reign of Raja Makota 
by Tuan di Bandang (in Buginese sources known as 
Dato’ ri Bandang), who only stayed for a short while, 
and Tuan Tunggang Parangan, both of whom arrived 
from Makassar, most probably in the first years of 
the r7th century. In his efforts to spread Islam, Tuan 
Tunggang Parangan extensively used magical means, 
as the Salasila, composed under the reign of Raja 
Makota’s grandson Pangeran Adipati Sinum Panji 
Mendapa ing Martapura before 1635, eloquently 
narrates, 

This Salasila reveals a still-existing attachment to 
the animistic and magical mentality which is 
stronger here than in other Malay chronicles. It tries 
to avoid anachronism, such as the mentioning of 
Islamic terms or customs in its narratives about pre- 
Islamic events, and although it shows a remarkable 
familiarity with the moral and legal prescriptions of 
the 7adj al-salafin, or Makota segala raja-raja, and 
the Javanese Panji narratives as well as the wayang, 
it gives the impression that the adat law [see ‘ADA, iv. 
Indonesia] which remained in use even at the sultan's 
court at Tenggarong, was to a large extent the old, 
indigenous one. 

An important role in the history of Kutai was 
played by the Buginese settlers, most of whom 
originated from: Wajo, and who were centred on 
Samarinda, forming the strongest “‘foreign’ colony 
and enjoying some kind of internal autonomy under 
the Pua Adu or Matoa elected from among their own 
nobility, but reconfirmed by the sultan (until 1860). 
In 1726-7, prince Aru Singkang from Wajo conquered 
for a short time Pasir and Kutai, but usually the 
Buginese supported the sultan, especially in his 
fights against the pagan Dayaks and the pirates. The 
relations with the Dutch, who first appeared in 1635, 
were, generally speaking, smooth, and these preserved 
to the sultan a considerable degree of internal 
jurisdiction based on Islamic and adat law. 

Bibliography: C. A. Mees, De Kroniek van 

Koetai, Tekstuitgave met toelichting, Santpoort 

1935 (diss.); W. Kern, Commentaar op de Salasilah 

van Koetai, The Hague 1956 (= VXI, 19). 

(O. Schumann) 

KUTAMA or Kertama, one of the great 
Berber families; when Islam was introduced into 
North Africa, they occupied all the northern part of 
the region of the Constantincis, between the Awras 
[g-v.] and the sea, that is the region containing the 
towns of Ikdjan, Setif, Bagh’ya, Ngaus (Nikawus), 
Tiguist (Tikist), Mila, Constantine, Skikda, Dijidjelli, 
Bellezma, and also Lesser Kabylia. One legend 


flattering the national pride makes them to have 
been descended from the Himyarites brought there 
by Ifrikus, Katam, the eponymous ancestor of their 
race, was said be the son of Bernes. He had two sons, 
Gharsen and Issida, from whom are descended all 
the tribes of the Kutama, They do not seem to have 
played a part in the civil and religious wars which 
desolated North Africa from the time of “Ukba to 
the days of the Aghlabids; we do not find them 
among the Kharidjis. When ‘Ubayd Allah gave him- 
self out to be the Mahdi, his emissaries met some 
Kut4ma pilgrims in Arabia and converted them to 
IsmAi doctrines. The principal convert was Misa- 
chief of the Saky4n, a branch of the Djamila whose 
name survives in the town of this name. The mis, 
sionary (da%) Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Sh1‘5l [9.v.] settled in 
Tkdjin and succeeded in maintaining his position 
there in spite of the efforts of the Aghlabids. From 
there he was able to extend his conquests and to 
deliver the Mahdi, who was a prisoner at Sidjilmasa. 

The empire of the Fatimids was thus founded with 
the help of the Kutima. It was they who furnished 
its main strength and supplied the means of con- 
quering Egypt. But these continual efforts exhausted 
them. Those who remained in the Maghrib after the 
departure of al-Mu‘izz were forced to submit to local 
rulers, as Ibn Khaldin tells us. In our day the 
principal representatives of the Kutima are the 
Zuwawa of the Djurdjura and the population around 
Diidjelll and in Lesser Kabylia. We do not know at 
what date IsmA ‘ill doctrines disappeared from among 
them, but long afterwards their attachment to this 
teaching was regarded as a subject of obloquy, and 
for this reason the powerful tribe of Sedwikish, of 
Kutama origin, renounced all connection with this 
family, At the present day, all the Berbers of this 
region are Sunnis. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldiin, Kitab al-‘Ibar, 

iv, 32 ff., vi, 148-52 (Hist. des Berbéres, tr. de Slane, 

i, 291-9, ii. Append., sro ff.); M. Talbi, Emirat 

aghlabide, index; F. Dachraoui, Le califat fatimide 

au Maghreb (in the press); H.-R. Idris, Zirides, 

index; R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, index. 

(R. Basset) 

AL-KUTAMI ("the falcon"), the name of several 
poets (including one from Dubay‘a b. Rabi‘a and 
another from Kalb; see al-Amidl, Mukhtalif, 166); 
the best-known of these was SUMAYR B. SHUYAYM 
B. ‘ame, who probably came from the Djusham b. 
Bakr of Taghlib (see Ibn al-KalbI-Caskel, Register, 
474). On account of one of his verses, he was also 
given the name of Sari‘ al-Ghaw4ni “the one felled 
by beautiful maidens”. Like his fellow-tribesman and 
maternal uncle (?) al-Akhtal [¢.v.], he was involved in 
the quarrels of the second half of the rst/7th century 
between the Taghlib and Kays ‘Avian in the region 
of the Khabar (9.v.}. 

In Opposition to late sources which depict him as 
a convert to Islam, it seems correct to follow the 
author of the Aghani, who states that he remained a 
Christian, The verses favourable to Islam figuring in 
piece No. 20 of the Diwan could have been added later 
or could have resulted from an attitude dictated by 
gratitude; the eulogies of the Umayyads, and 
especially of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (No. 29), prove 
nothing about his adhesion to Islam. This point has 
been discussed by Father L. Cheikho, with strong 
arguments (Sku‘ard? al-Nasraniyya ba‘d al-Islam, 
191-203). 

Al-Kutaml’s Diwan was published, with notes, by 
J. Barth (Diwan des ‘Umeir ibn Schujeim al-Qutami, 
Leiden 1902), together with an anonymous com- 
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mentary, and has also been the subject of a somewhat 
enlarged edition by 1. SaAmarra*i and A. Matl0b 


Kh*drazm besieging Samarkand in 93/712 are 
described as “the slaves" (al-‘abid). Also, he left the 


(Beirut 1960). The first edition contains 35 pieces of | local Persian dihkdns in power on payment of tribute, 


varying length (the longest of 100, 71, 66 and 58 
verses) and g isolated verses, making a total of 764 
verses, to which should be added 52 hemistiches of 
radjaz. 

Al-Kutami was a Bedouin poet who detested the 
townspeople, and who hymned his own military 
exploits and those of his tribe, together with the 
virtues of seyyids like Zufar b. al-Harith. According 
to Hadjdif Khalifa (iii, No. 5619), he died in 101/719- 
20. 

Bibisography: In addition to the references 
given above and the introds. to the editions of the 
Diwéin, see Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, ed. Shakir, 452-7 
and index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi, 453-6; Aghdani, xx, 
118-31 (ed. Beirut, xxii, 175-236); Abi Tammam, 
Hamiisa, i, 128-9; Baghdadi, Khizdna, ed. Balak, 
i, 391-4 = ed. Cairo, ii, 320-6 (shdhid No. 143); 
Brockelmann, S I, 94-5; R. Blachtre, HLA, 474-5. 

(H. H. Brav -[Cxa. Prttat]) 

KUTAYBA bs. MUSLIM, Ast Hars Kutaypa 
B. Asl SAti Musiim sp. ‘Amr At-BAntLi, Arab 
commander under the Umayyad caliphs. He was 
born in 49/669 into a family influential at the court 
and with extensive possessions in Basra. His father 
Muslim was the boon-companion of Yazid b, Mu‘a- 
wiya, and during the revolt of al-Mukhtar [9.v.], he 
was in charge of the prison at Basra; but he later 
sided with Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr and was killed in 
72/691-2 when Mus‘ab's dominion in ‘Irak was ended, 
after having failed to secure a pardon from ‘Abd al- 
Malik. The family nevertheless continued to be 
important in Basra, and a tribal mosque of their 
branch of Bahila, the masdjid Bani Kutayba, is 
mentioned (see Balddhuri, Ansdb, ivb, 11, 87, 91-2, 
V, 342-2). 

Kutayba himself attracted the attention of the 
governor of ‘Irak and the east, al-Hadjdj4dj b. Yasuf, 
after participating in the warfare against the rebel 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. Ash‘ath {see ten aL-asgy‘atu). 
He was given the governorship of Rayy in 83/701 
after he had expelled from there the rebel ‘Umar b. 
Abi 'I-Salt (see G. C. Miles, The mumismatic history of 
Rayy, New York 1938, 9). Then at the end of 85/704 
or beginning of 86/705 he was appointed by ‘Abd al- 
Malik to succeed al-Mutaddal b. al-Muhallab as 
governor of Khurasin under al-Hadjdjadj, thus 
reversing the position in Khurasin, where the Yamani 
Muhallabis had previously been dominant, for the 
Bahila tribe [g.v.] generally allied itself to the Kaysi 
or North Arab interest in the Marwanid period. 

There thus begins the ten years’ governorship of 
Kutayba, which contributed much to the extension 
of Islam in what is now Afghdnistan and Central Asia, 
and which forms one aspect of the wave of Arab ex- 
pansionism which characterised al-Walid’s caliphate. 
Kutayba’s administrative talents, backed by the 
authority of al-Hadjdjadj, had full play in the con- 
solidation of Arab rule in Khurasan, although the 
momentum was not maintained after his death. An 
appreciable factor in his success here seems to have 
been some recognition of the position of the in- 
digenous Iranian population, and some care to use 
their administrative talents. There were in his time 
perhaps as many as 7,000 mawdli troops registered in 
the diwdn and receiving regular pay, and in addition 
to these regular forces, Kutayba required ad hoc 
levies of soldiers from the towns of Khuras4n for his 
spring and summer campaigns into Centra! Asia; in 
Tabarl, ii, 1245, the contingents from Bukhara and 


apart from the planting of Arab garrisons in Bukhara, 
Samarkand and probably Kath in Kh*arazm. With 
regard to the Arab tribesmen in Khurasan, Kutayba 
organised these, on the Basra model, into the five 
groups of the Azd, Tamim, Ahl al-‘Aliya, Bakr and 
*Abd al-Kays; at least, it is in his time that such a 
division is first mentioned, (See for general reviews of 
Kutayba’s political and social policies, Gibb, The 
Avab conquests in Central Asia, 29-31, and Shaban, 
The SAbbasid revolution, 63 {f.) 

The military campaigns of Kutayba's governorship 
have been divided by Gibb, op. cit., 31 ff., into four 
periods: firstly, the recovery of Badghis and Tukhari- 
stan in 86/705; secondly, the conquest of Baykand 
and Bukhara from the local Soghdians, 87-90/706-9; 
thirdly, the consolidation of Arab authority in the 
Oxus valley and the securing of Khirazm and 
Samarkand, 91-3/71-12; and fourthly, expeditions 
into the Jaxartes valley from Shash against Isfidjab 
and Farghana, 94-6/713-15. Many of these un- 
doubtedly remarkable successes were achieved 
through Kutayba’'s own blend of military skill and 
ruthlessness, combined with a willingness to use 
treachery, if need arose, and to exploit local divisions, 
as amongst the princes of Tukharistin and Soghdia 
and amongst the rival claimants to the throne of 
Kh*arazm. 

In 86/705 Kutayba moved against the princes of 
the upper Oxus valleys of Shdmin, Akhrin and 
Caghaniyan, and he also persuaded Tarkhan Nizak, 
ruler of the northern Hephthalite principality in 
Badghis [see HAVATILA], to submit to the Arabs and 
accompany Kutayba on the ensuing campaign against 
Bukhara. The campaigns of 87-90/706-9 against 
Baykand and Bukhara were long and arduous. 
Kutayba’s savage sacking of Baykand stiffened the 
resistance of the Soghdians under Wardan Khudah, 
but Bukhara was in the end stormed against fierce 
local resistance, apparently backed up by Turkish 
help. A tribute of 200,000 dirhams was imposed on 
the city and an Arab garrison placed in it; in 94/712- 
13 Kutayba built a mosque inside the citadel, but 
had at the outset to pay the local people to attend 
the worship. In 91/709-10 Kutayba and his brother 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. Muslim were occupied with sup- 
pressing the last rebellion of Nizak, now in collusion 
with the Yabghku (Arabic form Djabbiya) or local 
ruler of Tukhdristan, On capturing Nizak, Kutayba 
had him killed, despite his earlier promise of aman 
or quarter; and although in the poetry quoted by 
TJabari, ii, 1225-6, we find Nahar b. Tawsi‘a praising 
Kutayba's behaviour as salutary for the interests of 
Islam, like that of the Prophet towards the Jews of 
Medina, we also find a verse by Thabit Kutna 
warning against calling perfidy “resolute action”. 
However, for the first time, Arab rule became 
reasonably secure in lower Tukhiristan, and Balkh 
now developes as a centre of Arab power and Islamic 
culture; a subsequent governor of Khurasan, Asad 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri, was to move temporarily 
the provincial capital from Marw to Balkh (118/736). 

In 92/711 Kutayba was in Sistan, which was at that 
time under the subordinate governorship of his 
brother ‘Amr. Here, the Arabs in their strongpoints 
of Zarang and Bust faced the powerful ruler of the 
southern Hephtalites, the Zunblls of Zabulistan (see 
zuNBit], Kutayba's presence scared the Zunbil into 
temporary submission, but as always happened, 
once the Arab forces departed, all obedience was 
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renounced. The conquest of Kh*a4razm in 93/712 was 
a spectacular feat of Kutayba’s, and it led to the 
tentative implanting of Islam there, though it was 
several decades before the people of the province or 
their Shihs were fully converted; for details, see 
KRYARAzM. In the last years of his governorship, 
Kutayba’s attention was focussed on Soghdia again. 
In 93/712, on the way back from Kh*4razm, he 
attacked Samarkand and imposed a fresh peace 
treaty on its ruler Ghirak; the breaking thus of an 
earlier agreement considerably tarnished Kutayba's 
reputation in Soghdia amongst the Iranian population. 
It may be that it was at this point that the Western 
Turks or Tiirgesh intervened in Transoxania at the 
request of the Soghdian princes; at all events, 
Kutayba endeavoured to secure the regions of the 
Jaxartes adjacent to the steppes of Turkistan, 
moving into Shash and Ughriisana, and in 94-5/ 
713-14 he led a series of raids into Farghana. Whether 
Kutayba had expressly in mind the securing of the 
trade route through Central Asia towards China is 
uncertain, and the report in Tabarl, ii, 1276, that his 
troops crossed the Tien Shan Mts. to Kashghar was 
rejected by Gibb as a fabrication, see his The Arab 
invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in BSOS, ii (1923), 
467-74. 

The fall of Kutayba in 96/715 was ultimately the 
result of the change of régime in Damascus from al- 
Walid to Sulayman, the death of Kutayba's patron 
al-Hadjdjadj, and an expected reversal of the favour 
previously shown to the Kaysi elements in the empire. 
Kutayba was campaigning in Farghina when he 
heard the news of al-Walld's death, and though the 
new caliph confirmed him in his governorship, he 
feared an imminent change of attitude, He therefore 
proclaimed rebellion against the caliph’s authority, 
but was supported only by his own family, the 
inadequate power-base of his fellow-Bahili tribesmen, 
and his bodyguard of Iranian archers; the mass of the 
Arabs mutinied and refused to support him, as also 
did the Persian mawdli troops under Hayyan al- 
Nabati, formerly his faithful supporters. He and 
several of his family were therefore killed by their 
soldiers in Dhu "l-Hidjdja 96/August 715, or according 
to some sources, Jater in that autumn at the beginning 
of 716, and Waki‘ b. Abi 'l-S0d al-Tamimi assumed 
power in the east in his stead. 

Kutayba’s death meant a halting for several 
decades, and indeed, a definite regression, in the 
momentum of Arab conquest beyond the Oxus; the 
Soghdians and their Turkish allies were now able to 
mobilise their forces for counterstrokes. He is un- 
deniably one of the heroic figures of the age of Arab 
conquests, even if the Bahili tribal tradition enshrined 
in Tabari tends at time to exaggerate his exploits, 
and this halo placed around his head brought about 
much confusion in the sources over the events sur- 
rounding his death, 

The descendants of Kutayba continued to be in- 
fluential in both the later Umayyad and the early 
‘Abbasid periods, with various of his sons and grand- 
sons attaining official posts; his son Muslim (d. 149/ 
766) was twice governor of Basra, and his grandson 
Abd ‘Amr Said b. Salm (d. 217/832) was governor of 
Armenia, Mawsil, al-Djazira, Sistan, Sind and 
Tabaristin. 
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AL-KUTB (a.), pole. 
1. As an astronomical term 


In Arabic, kufb covers nearly the same field of 
semantic aspects as Greek 6 mdéA0¢: a pivot around 
which something revolves (in Arabic, especially the 
pivot for mil] stones), which was extended to the 
revolution of the sky, designating the axis of the 
celestial east-west movement and, more specifically, 
its two “poles” (LA, Beirut 1955, i, 68rb f.; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. kuth; Liddell and Scott, Greek-English 
lexicon, s.v. ™6)0¢). Hence later, in Arabic trans- 
lations of Greek works, kufb was often used as a 
rendering of méA0¢, (e.g. Ptolemy, Almagest, i, 3 
(both translations, al-Hadjdjadj b. Yisuf b. Matar, 
and Ishak b. Hunayn); but Aristotle, De caelo, has 
al-falak in all instances, cf. Badawi’s edn., Cairo 1961, 
232 f., 280, 294). 

The celestial pole was a known feature among the 
Arabs already in their “pre-scientific’ period, i.e. 
before their contact with the scientific literature of 
the Greeks. Certain traditions concerning the location 
and nature of the pole have been transmitted in some 
philological and astronomical books (Ibn Kutayba, 
K, al-Anwd?, Hyderabad 1956, 122 {.; Abii Hanifa al- 
Dinawari, apud al-Marziki, K. al-Azmina wa ‘I- 
amkina, Hyderabad 1332, ii, 7 f., 371 ff.; Ibn al- 
Adjdabi, al-Armina wa ‘l-anwa’, Damascus 1964, 
65 f.; Ibn Manzir, X. Nithér al-ashar, Istanbul 1298, 
146, 173; Abu ‘l-Husayn al-Sifl, K. Swwar al- 
kawahib, Hyderabad 1954, 271. (repeated by al- 
Kazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wistenfeld, i, G6ttingen 
1849, 29; tr. H. Ethé, El-Kaswini’s Kosmographie, 
Leipzig 1868, 62); al-Biriini, K. al-Tafhim, ed. and 
tr. R. R. Wright, London 1934, 77 [§ 163); idem, 
al-Kdnin al-Mas‘idi, Hyderabad, iii (1956), 995 f.). 
Here it is stated that the [north] pole was not a star, 
but merely a spot (nu&fa, buk‘a) in the sky. Its place 
was assumed to be in the middle of the figure of a fish 
(samaka; al-Birdni has instead: skaki haliladji, “an 
elliptical figure") formed by two curved lines of stars, 
one consisting of the five stars 8, %, ¢, 8, a Ursae 
Minoris, and the opposite one of very small and faint 
stars (most of them not registered by Ptolemy in his 
Almagest), among which Fl. 5 and 4 Ursae Minoris 
and 32 H Camelopardalis. In some places, this 
statement is corrected, with the addition that the 
true place of the pole is not in the very middle of that 
figure, but more in the direction of « Ursae Minoris, 
near one of the small stars in the curved line of faint 
stars, (al-Marzdk!, Ibn al-Adjdabi, al-Safi, loce. cit.). 
This difference in location obviously reflects the effect 
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of precession, due to which the place of the north | 
pole was near the star 32 H Camelopardalis in A.D. 
tooo, and still more southwards in A.D. 500. It was 
also observed that the opposite point of the sky, the 
south pole, was invisible in the lands of the Arabs 
(Ibn Kutayba, loc. cit., 122; Ibn Manzir, op. cit., 173) 

After the introduction of scientific astronomy, it 
was known that this pole belonged to the equatorial 
system, hence it was occasionally called Aufb my‘addil 
al-nahar, “pole of the equator", besides its other 
designations, such as simply al-kufb, or al-kufb al- 
shamali (and al-djanabi respectively), uth al-djudayy, 
kutb banat na‘sh, kufh al-falak, kutb al-kull, ete. 
Al-Birani seems to be the first to declare a Ursae 
Minoris (= “Polaris") to be the nearest bright star 
to the [north] pole, at his time, and hence to serve as 
a substitute for the pole wa-yanibu ‘Sani ‘I-hulbi 
li-annahii fi zamanina akrabu ‘l-nayyirati tlayhi 
(Tafhim, 77 (§ 163]). At the same time, the eclip- 
tical system was assigned two poles, as well, which 
were called kutb(d] falak al-buriidj and kufb[d) dairat 
al-buridj, ‘‘pole{s) of the ecliptic’ (al-Sdfi, loc. cit., 
25 f.; al-Birini, Tafhim, 55 f. [§ 139]; idem, Kantn, 
iii, 993, 995 ff.; al-Kazwini, op. cit., 27, tr. 59, and 
52 f., tr. 108), 

North and south pole became of actual value for 
the Islamic navigators of the Indian Ocean (ca, A.D. 
1500), who used both of them for altitude measure- 
ments in order to fix their position and determine 
their routes. In their terminology the north pole was 
generally called al-djak (a word of Persian origin, 
used both for the pole itself and for the Pole Star). 
Travelling south of the equator, they also acquired @ 
complete knowledge of the south pole, Aufb suhay! 
(“the pole (in the region] of the star « Carinae”), or 
simply al-kufb (as opposed to al-djah), which they 
observed—in contradistinction to the north pole— 
not to be marked by a bright star near it, but having 
the two Magellanic Clouds at some distance (Ahmad 
b. Madjid and Sulayman al-Mahri; in English tr. see 
G. R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, 
London 1971, the glossaries and indexes, 518 and 547 
[s.v. al-djdh), 538 {s.v. ku/b}, 609 [s.v. Polaris; Pole, 
North-South}). 

The poles also seem to have excited the fantasy of 
astrologers, for two lists of magic virtues (khawass) 
appertaining to both of them are repeated by Ibn 
Manziir (op. cit., 146-53; partially also in al-Kazwini, 
op. cit., i, 30 f. tr. 64 f, and 4o, tr. 83 f.). 

In modern terminology, the terrestrial poles are 
also called kufb (with adjective ku(bi, polar’’). 

Apart from this, in the construction of the astro- 
labe al-kufb signifies the central pivot, or axis (else- 
where also called al-mihwar), which keeps together 
its different discs, the spider, and the rule (Alhidade), 
latinised (since the roth century) as Alchotob, 
Alchitob, Alchitoth, etc. See aspURLAB; al-Kh*Arazmi, 
Mafatit al-‘ulim, 235; al-Battani, Opus astronoms- 
cum, ed. Nallino, i, Milan 1903, 141 and 319; al- 
Biriint, Tafhim, 195 [§ 325], etc. Latin: J. M. Millas 
Vallicrosa, Assaig de historia de les idees fisiques i 
matematiques a la Catalunya medieval, i, Barcelona 
1931, 278, 66; 288, 4; 289, 29. 32. 36; N. Bubnov 
(ed.), Gerberti postea Silvestri II papae opera mathe- 
matica, Berlin 1899, 123, 10; Herimannus, De mensura 
astrolabt1, in Migne, Patrologia latina, cxliii, Paris 
1882, 387 A; (Ps.-) Messahalla (Mash@’allah), De 
compositione astrolabii, ed. R. T. Gunther, Chaucer 
and Messahalla on the astrolabe, Oxford 1929, 201, 
202, etc. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(P. Kunitzscx) 
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2. ln mysticism 


In Islamic mysticism, this term (lit. ‘pole’, 
axis’) denotes either the most perfect human being, 
al-insén al-kamil (q.v.], who heads the saintly hier- 
archy [see at-cHAyB and WALI] and is also referred 
to as al-kufb al-hissi (“the [temporal] phenomenal 
kuth"); or else al-hakika al-muhammadiyya (see 
HAKIKA) which manifests itself in al-insdn al-kdmil 
and is sometimes referred to as al-kutb al-ma‘nawi 
(“the [cosmic] noumenal &ufb"'), Both meanings of the 
term are covered by ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Kash4ni's 
definition: ‘'the place of God's appearance in the 
world at all times’? (Kamal al-Din Abi 'l-Ghana@?im 
*Abd al-Razzik b. Djamal al-Din al-Kasht [al- 
Kashani) al-Samarkandi, Kitab Ispilahat al-sifiyya, 
ed. A, Sprenger, London-Calcutta 1845, 141; cf. 
Mubyi ‘l-Din b. al-‘Arabi, al-Futdhat al-Makkiyya, 
Balak 1274/1857, ii, 6). 

The conception of the temporal Aufb (A. hutd al- 
wakt, sahib al-wakt, sahib al-raman; P. mard-i wakt), 
referred to by some authors as al-ghawth (“the 
helper") [g.v. in Suppl.], who exists by virtue of the 
cosmic kufb or kuth al-akjab, manifest in him, has 
been traced back to al-Hallidj [¢.v.], whose huwa 
huwa (ie. the image of God with all his asma? (g.v.) 
and sifdt [g.v.) in Adam) may be considered as the 
prototype of the conception of al-insdn al-kdmil (cf. 
A. E. Afifi, The mystical philosophy of Muhyid Din 
lonul Arabi, Cambridge 1939, 79, 189), and also 
further back to pre-Islamic ideas, in particular to 
Iranian, Neo-Platonic and early Christian thought 
(see T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und 
glaube seiner gemeinde, Upsala 1917, 333 ff.; and 
H. H. Schaeder, Die islamische Lehre vom Vollkom- 
menen Menschen, thre Herkunft und ihre dichterische 
Gestaliung, in ZDMG, N.F. iv [1925], 192-268). 

The notion of the kufb as head of the saintly 
hierarchy is found in the teaching of al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi [g.v.] outlined by ‘AN b. ‘Uthman al- 
Hudjwiri in his Kash al-mahdjab (see R. A. Nichol- 
son, tr., The Kashf al-Mahjub, The oldest Persian 
treatise on Stifism, Leiden-London 1911, 214, 228). 
The scriptural justification for the belief in this 
hierarchy, of which the different forms mentioned by 
a variety of authors are discussed by E. Blochet, 
Etudes sur l'ésoterisme musulman, in JA, xx (1902), 
77 ff. (in addition, see Hasan al-‘Idwi al-HamzAwil, 
al-Nafahat al-Shadhiliyya fi Sharh al-Burda al- 
Busiriyya, Cairo n.d.; Sayyid Haydar Amul, in La 
philosophie Shi‘ite, ed. H. Corbin and O. Yahia, Bibl. 
iranienne 16, Tehran-Paris 1969, 446, and H. Corbin, 
En Islam iranien. Aspects spirituels et philosophiques, 
Paris 1971-2, i, 118 ff.), is a hadith attributed to Ibn 
Mas‘fid (cf. Abad Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Yafi5, 
Rawd al-rayahin fi hikdyat al-salihin wa 'l-awliyd wa 
‘Lakdbir, Cairo 1286/1869-70, 10; Yiasuf b. Ismail 
al-Nabhani, Shawdhid al-kakk fi 'l-istighdtha bi-sayyid 
al-khalk, Cairo 1323/1905-6, 101; Djalal al-Din al- 
Suyiti, al-Khabr al-dall ‘ala wudjid al-kufh wa 
‘lLawldd wa ‘l-nudjabd@ wa 'l-abdal, Cairo 1351/1932-3, 
27). The reliability of the sanad of this hadith was 
discarded by Mubammad Rashid Rida (al-Mandr, xi 
(1908), soff.). Other ahdadith, all without isndd, 
mentioning the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the Auth, are listed in al-Yafi‘i's Rawd 
al-raydhin, 10 (see also al-Zamzami al-Siddik, al- 
Abdal wa 'l-nudjabd wa 'l-akhyar fi hadith sayyidina 
Rasiil al-Mukhtar, in al-Muslim, ii/6 (Cairo, Septem- 
ber 1952), 18 f.), including the most frequently cited 
one attributed to Dhu ‘l-Niin al-Misri [g.v.]. 

The tentative suggestion by R. A. Nicholson (The 
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idea of personality in Sifism, Cambridge 1923, 44 ff.) | tranien, i, 92). Several authors have noted the analogy 


that al-mujd‘, mentioned in al-Ghazali’s Miskkdat al- 
anwar, is identical with the kuth as al-hakika al- 
muhammadiy ya was discarded by W. H. T. Gairdner, 
Al-Ghazzali's Mishkat al-anwar (“The niche for 
lights”). A translation with introduction. London 1924, 
23 ff., who had earlier questioned L. Massignon's 
suggestion that al-muta* is an obscure allusion to the 
doctrine of the kufb as the head of the saintly hier- 
archy (idem, Al-Ghazali's Mishkat al-anwar and the 
Ghazali-problem, in Isl., v [1914], 144). 

Each of the various ranks in the saintly hierarchy 
has also been conceived of as being headed by a hufb. 
From these akfab the saints who belong to these dif- 
ferent ranks receive their knowledge, which they owe 
in the last resort to the supreme (temporal) kuth (cf. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futahdt, ii, 7; Apmad Diy’? al-Din al- 
Giimiishkhanli, Djdmi* al-usal fi 'l-awliyd?, Cairo 
1328/1910, 4; ‘All Salim ‘Ammar, Abu '/-Hasan al- 
Shadhili, Sasruhu, ta’rikhuhu, Suldmuhu, tasawwufuhu, 
Cairo 1951, i, 192; Abmad b. Muhammad b, ‘Ayyad, 
al-Mafakhir al-‘aliyya fi ‘l-madthir al-Shddhiliyya, 
Cairo 1964, 20 ff.). 

For Mubyi ‘l-Din b. al-‘Arabi [¢.v.], the universal 
rational principle, the rah Muhammad, or al-hakika 
al-mukammadiyya through which Divine knowledge 
is transmitted to all prophets and saints, finds its 
fullest manifestation in and is identical with the 
kufb, who is al-insdn al-hamil. He is the cause of 
creation, for in him alone creation is fully realised, 
He is al-barzakh (g.v.), the hakikat al-hak@ik, or in 
other words he is Mubammad as the inward aspect of 
Adam, i.e. the real Adam (Mankind) or al-lahat [g.v.], 
which is forever manifesting itself on the plane of 
al-nasat (q.v.] in prophets and saints (i.e. in a&{ab) 
who come within the category of al-insdn al-kdmil, 
since they are perfect manifestations of God and have 
realised, in mystical experience, essential oneness 
with Him. This makes affab infallible, and since 
there is only one kufb at a time (al-hufb al-wahid), he 
is God's real khalifa [g.v.], who is the preserver and 
maintainer of the universe, the mediator between 
Divine and human, who passes on knowledge of the 
mandzil (degrees of mystical perfection [see Manzit}), 
which cannot be entered by anybody else except by 
him, through virtue of his being in the manszilat 
tanzth al-tawhid (absolute transcendence of God); cf. 
Ybn al-‘Arabl, Futihat, i, 168 ff., 201 ff., 253 ff.; ii, 
7 ff., 77, and in particular iv, 8o ff. 

These ideas were further elaborated by ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Djill (cf. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 86ff.). They were 
rephrased and/or simplified by other authors (cf. 
Blochet, 86 ff.) and have remained part of the main- 
stream of Islamic mystical thinking ever since. 

An identical conception of the &ufb as the active 
principle (or interior, bdfin; cf, al-Kashni, 141) in 
all inspiration and revelation, comparable to the votic 
in Neo-Platonism and manifesting itself in the form 
(sara) of a prophet, is found earlier with ‘Umar b, 
al-Farid (cf. Mubammad Mustafa Hilml, Ibn al-Farid 
wa ‘l-hubb al-ilahi, Cairo 1945, 273). This idea as 
noted by Hilmi, ibid., 277, has a striking similarity 
to the Isma‘ill [¢.v.] belief in the personification of 
al-‘aki al-awwal in (al-imdm) al-ndfik. Other authors 
have equally drawn attention to the similarity 
between the Shi conception of the Imdm as a 
manifestation of the Divine Logos and the conception 
of the cosmic fufb in Islamic mysticism, or the pos- 
sible identity of both concepts (see e.g. Kamil 
Mustafa al-Shaybi, al-Sila bayn al-tasaweuf wa ‘I- 
tashayyu‘, Cairo 1969, 463, and Corbin, En Islam 


between the Ism4‘ill (Fatimid) da‘wa hierarchy and 
the mystical hierarchy under the kujb (see e.g. al- 
Shaybi, 457 ff. and Y. Marquet, Des Ihwdn al-Safa? 
4 al-Hagé ‘Umar (b. Said Tall), marabout et con- 
guérant toucouleur, in Arabica, xv (1968), 27) or have 
regarded the mystical hierarchy as derived from it. 
The historical possibility of such a derivation was 
discarded by W. Ivanow, An Ali-Ilahi Fragment, in 
Collectanea, i, The Ismaili Society, Series A, No. 2, 
Leiden-Bombay 1948, 166. 

Among the ShiI scholars, some have stated ex- 
plicitly that Aujb and Imam are terms which have the 
same meaning and which refer to one and the same 
person (Amoli, La philosophie shite, 223; ‘Allama 
Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Jabataba’l, Shs‘ite Islam 
(tr., ed., introd. and notes by Seyyed Hossein Nasr), 
London 1975, 114; Corbin, En Islam iranien, ii, 76). 
The notion of the saintly hierarchy headed by the 
kufb is considered by H. Corbin as basically a ShiT 
idea which has been appropriated by Sunni mysticism 
(see e.g. his En Islam iranien, i, 229, iii, 279; cf. 
al-Shaybi, 213). Several of his publications contain 
phenomenologically-inclined analysis of the her- 
meneutics involving conceptions of kufb in a per- 
spective of Iranism (see e.g. his L’homme de lumiére 
dans le soufisme iranien, Paris 1971, passim, and his 
En Islam iranien, i, 186 ff.). 

Conceptions of a saintly hierarchy headed by the 
kufb and distinct from the hierarchy headed by the 
Imam are found in the works of ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi 
(cf. M. Molé, ed., SAzizoddin Nasafi, Le livre de 
UVhomme parfait (Kitab al-Insén al-Kdmil), Bibl. 
Iranienne xi, Tehran-Paris 1962, 20, 26) and ‘AIA? 
al-Dawla Simnant (idem, Les Kubrawiyya entre Sun- 
nisme et Shiisme aux huitidme et neuviéme siécles de 
UHégire, in REI, xxix (1961), 107 f.; cf. Corbin, op. 
cit., ii, 74). Similar conceptions are held in contem- 
porary Shii mysticism (cf. R. Gramlich, Die Schiiti- 
schen Derwischorden Persiens, Zweiter Teil: Glaube und 
Lehre, Wiesbaden 1976, 160 ff.). Shi‘l mystics have 
referred to the twelfth Imam as Au{b al-ag{ab (Corbin, 
En Islam iranien, ii, 74-5, iv, 357) or kufb-i shamsi 
(Gramlich, op. cit., 158), and to the head of a farita 
{g.v.] as Auth, hutb-i kamari and kutb-i zaman (idem, 
159 ff. for further references and additional detail). 

Belief in the existence of abfab and in the whole 
saintly hierarchy was denounced by Ibn Khaldin (cf. 
Ibn Khaldiin, ed. de Slane, fi, 164; iii, 74, 105-6; Ibn 
Haldin, Sifé?« *s-Sd'il litehetbi 7l-Mesd’il, ed. M.B.T. 
al-Tanji, Istanbul 1958; H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere 
Schrifien des Tbn al-‘Arabi, Leiden torg, 113 {.), and 
has been under attack by those adhering to a non- 
mystical conception of Islam up to the present day 
(see e.g. ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Wakil, Hadhiht hiya 
'Lsiifiyya, Cairo 1375/2955, 124 ff.). 

The kufb is regarded as being able to perform 
distinct kardmdt, which reveal his makdm (cf. Ibn 
SAta? Allah al-Sakandari, Lafé?if al-minan, Tunis 
1304/1886-7, 57 f.; and ‘Ammar, i, 193), to know the 
meaning of the Jetters at the beginning of the s#ras, 
which he has received from God directly—this 
qualifies him for al-khildfa (al-ldwi, op, cit., ii, 98), 
which is known as khildfat ald 'l-istifa? (see e.g. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Alawi b. Hasan al-‘Attas, Zuhir al-haba?ik 
fi bayan al-far@ik, Bombay 1312/1894-5, 263; 
Mustafa Yiisuf Salam al-Shadhili, Djawahir al-itla‘ 
wa-durar al-intifas Sala: matn al-Isfahant Abi Shudja‘, 
Cairo 1350/1931-2, 270)—and to incorporate the sifat 
of the nukabd’, the nudjabd?, the abdal and of all 
those who belong to the saintly hierarchy (al- 
Giimtishkhinli, Djdmi* al-usal, 4; ‘Ammar, i, 192), 
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in consequence of the fact that he is the means by 
which al-hakk sees his own names and sifét (cf. “Abd 
al-Karim al-Djfli, al-Insén ai-Kamil fi ma‘rifat al- 
awikhir wa *l-awa@ il, Cairo 1328, ii, 48). All secret 
beings and every animate and inanimate body have 
to give him their pledge (bay‘a) except for the fol- 
lowing three classes of beings: al-afrdéd, who belong 
to the angels and are independent of the kwfb (ct. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fusithdit, i, 223); the djinn who are 
under the authority of al-Khadir [g.v.) (cf. Mubyi 
"}-Din b. al-‘Arabi, Kitab Mandzil al-kuth wa-makdlihi 
wa-halihi, Haydarabad 1948, 4); and those be- 
longing to the tenth stratum of ridjal al-ghayb [see 
AL-GHAYB), namely al-hukama? or al-wdsiltin (cf. al- 
“Idwt, op. cit., ii, 101). According to Dawid al-Kay- 
sari in his Sharh Mukaddima al-ta@iyya al-kubrd (the 
relevant section is published in al-Tirmidhi, Kitab 
Khatm al-awliyd, ed. Uthman I.Yahy4, Beirut 1965, 
4946.) only the awtdd [¢.v.] do not come under the 
authority of the kufb; they are equa) to him in rank, 
they owe to God everything they are but they have 
not been granted the makam al-khildfa (ibid., 495). 
In another treatise, Mafia‘ khusiis al-kilam, al-Kay- 
sari states that al-Khadir was the kufb in secret at 
the time of Mis before the latter became Anfh on 
the plane of manifest being (see Andrae, 345). 

Belief in al-Khadir as a mortal being identical 
with the temporal Aufb is reported as being held by 
contemporary Shi‘ mystics (Gramlich, 146), The 
possibility of such an identification is implicit in the 
conception of a mortal Khadir, related by Ibn Hadjar 
al-Askalinl, al-Isaba fi tamyiz al-Sahdba, Cairo 1358) 
1939, i, 434-5. This scholar, however, expresses him- 
self in a fatwd to the effect that the orthodoxy of 
the belief in the kufb (al-ghawth) cannot be established 
(cf, al-*IdwI, ii, 98). 

Early belief in the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the kwh (cf. Nicholson, Studies, 78 f.) 
seems in the course of time to have been elaborated 
into a conception of a secret assembly (diu dn bafini) 
where the saints presided over by the Aw{b directed 
the affairs of the seen and unscen worlds (see Ahmad 
b. Mubarak al-Sidjilmasi, al-Jbriz min kalém ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, Cairo 1292/1875-6, i, 2 ff. Al-Sidjilmast re- 
lates the sayings and ideas of his shay&h, ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz al-Dabbagh. Al-Dabbagh's description of the 
composition and functioning of the diwdn has found 
its way into the works of Muhammad al-Makkl b. 
Mustafa b. ‘Aziiz, al-Sayf al-rabbani fi unk al-mu‘tarid 
‘ala al-ghauth al-Djilani, Tunis 1310/1892-3, 74; and 
‘Ubayd Allah Salih b. Muhammad al-Kusantini al- 
Hansall, Fath al-Rahim al-Rahman bi-gharh nasihat 
al-ikkwan, Cairo 1312/1894-5, 176), This conception 
is prominent in certain mystical traditions to the 
present day (see Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim, Ma‘ al- 
Badawi al-muftari ‘alayhi, in al-Muslim, xv/7 (Cairo, 
June 1965), 15; and idem, Ma‘ kadiyyat al-ak{db 
al-arba‘ wa-maratib ahi al-ghayb, in al-Muslim, xx/11 
(August 1970), rx f.: and ‘Abd Rabbihi b. Sulayman 
al-Kalyibi, Fayd al-Wahhab fi bayan ahl al-hakk wa- 
man kalla ‘an al-sawdb, Cairo 1964, v, 57 ff.). 

Opinions as to the whereabouts of the Aufb vary. 
According to Ibn al-‘Arabl (cf. Futihat, i, 168; 
Mandzil al-kuth, 4), the kufb is corporeally present at 
Mecca; according to Ahmad Muhammad Ridwan, 
al-Nafahat al-rabbiniyya, Cairo 1390, 270, his bodily 
presence is confined to Upper Egypt. Popular belief 
in Egypt held him to be miraculously present in a 
niche behind one of the doors of Bab al-Zuwayla, the 
southern gate of Cairo (see E. W. Lane, An account of 
the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
London 1860, 231 f.; and H. H, Harrison, The Bab if 
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Metawalli, in MW viii [198], 141-4), which was a site 
for veneration and votive offerings (cf, J. W. McPher- 
son, The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 1941, 141). In 
contemporary Islamic mysticism, the dominant view 
seems to be that only his spirit is seen at Mecca, i.e. 
at the Ka‘ba, which is the makdm (q.v.] of his spirit 
and the throne of his heart (see Mubammad Zaki 
Ibrahim, Kulaymdt mukammilat i-mawda* al-aklab, 
in al-Muslim, xv/8 (June 1965), 8). 

A few cases are found where a farika teaches 
explicitly that the kugb will always belong to this 
particular farika, Examples are al-‘Azaziyya (see the 
relevant section in F. de Jong, The Safi orders in 
post-Ottoman Egypt, forthcoming) and al-Shadbiliyya 
(see Ibn ‘AyyAd, 105). The latter farika teaches that 
God gave Abu ‘Il-Hasan al-Shadhili the bay‘at al- 
kufbiyya after the death of Abu ’l-Hadjdj4dj al-Uksuri 
(b. SAyyad, tbid., 35). The silsila of the fartka is 
referred to as the silsilat al-akfdb (Abi Bakr b. 
Muhammad al-Bannani, Maddridj al-sulik ila Malik 
al-Mulak, Cairo 1330/1912, 90) going back to SAII b. 
Abi Talib through his son Hasan, who is considered 
the first Aufb (al-Sakandirl, 59; Ibn ‘Aziz, 75; al- 
Kusantini, 181}, 

Distinct cosmological systems revolving around a 
conception of kuth and derived from the ideas outlined 
above, and presenting or incorporating a modified 
version, have been developed and have gained some 
degree of significance at distinct times and places. 
Notable are, in chronological order, Abu 'I-Fadl 
‘Allami's [g-v.] presentation of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar [¢.v.] as insdn al-kamil or ternporal kufb around 
whom the world revolves in his Akbar-nama; Abmad 
Sirhindi’s [g.v.] conception of the kayy#m—the vicar 
of God on earth to whom the &ufb is a servant under 
his rule, a rank which he ascribed to himself and 
which was claimed by four of his descendants (S, A. A. 
Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in Northern India 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Agra 1965, 
266 ff.): this belief seems to have influenced the 
teaching of Mir Dard (cf. A. Schimmel, Pain and 
grace. A study of two mystical writers of eighteenth- 
century Muslim India, Leiden 1976, 81); and Tidjaint! 
doctrine centred upon the belief that Ahmad al- 
Tidjani [g.v.] was khatm al-wildya and kufb al-akfab 
simultaneously (J, M. Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya. 
A Sufi order in the modern world, London 1965, 27 ff.). 

Before and after Ahmad al-Tidjani, Siifis claimed 
or were considered to be ak{ab. Some examples from 
among the earlier mystics are listed in Gramlich, 168, 
n. 910). Other notable examples among the later 
mystics are Abii Sa‘id b. Abi 'l-Khayr (see Mubam- 
mad Naor al-Din Munawwar b. Abi Sa‘d As‘ad, Asraér 
al-tawhid fi makdmat al-ghaykh Abi Sa‘id, ed. Dhabth 
Allah Safa, Tehran 1348, 352 f.), ‘Abd al-Rabim al- 
Kiniwi (cf. Ahmad Husayn Djabaruh, Kalima 
mulawidi‘a ‘San kujb Kind sidt ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Kindi, n.p. Kind) 1388/1968); Abu 'l-Hadjdjadj al- 
Uksurl (see Ibn ‘Ayyad, 35); Abu ‘l-‘Abbas al-Mursi 
(see al-Sakandari, 68); ‘Abd al-KAdir al-Djilant (¢.e.), 
Ahmad al-Rifa%, Abmad al-Badawi [g.v.J, and 
Ibrahim al-Dasiki (g.v.). The last four of these are 
frequently referred to as al-aktdb al-arba‘a (see 
Mubammad Mabmid al-SutObi, al-Tasawwuf wa- 
ak(dbuhu, Cairo 1970, 15, 24; cf. Muhammad Zaki 
Ibrahim, Ma‘kadiyyat al-akfdb al-arba‘a, 6 ff.). In 
some mystical cosmologies they are presented as 
occupying a position of pre-eminence in the successive 
stages of pre-creation out of al-niir al-muhammadi 
before their birth, as successors to the four kAulafa? 
al-rashidin during their lifetime, and as continuing 
forces in the world of the unseen after their death 
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(see SAkil Mazhar, Aufra min bakr al-Kur’an; dawlat 
Abi 'I-‘Aynayn, in Sanabil v (Cairo-Kafr al-Shaykh, 
April 1967), 41; and Muhammad Zaki Ibrabim, 
Ma‘ al-Badawi, 8 ff.; cf. idem, Kulaymat mukammilat 
li-mawdi‘ al-akjab, 8 {t.). 

In some mystical traditions, those belonging to the 
saintly hierarchy, including the Afb, are held to te 
identical with the serious mystical teachers present 
at a certain time but whose spiritual rank remains 
undivulged to those outside this hierarchy (cf. 
‘Imran Ahmad ‘Imran, al-Talbiya fi cudjid shaykh 
al-tarbiya, Asyit 1354/1936, 14). This tenet may 
imply the belief that potentially everybody can 
become éufb by means of following the farika, i.e. by 
means of the method prescribed by a distinct mystical 
tradition (cf. Sulayman al-Djamal, al-Fuiahdt al- 
tlahiyya bdi-tawdit Tafsir al-Djaldlayn bi 'I-dakaih 
al-khafiyya, Cairo 1913, i, 114). 

The statement by J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 163 f., that the concep: 
tion of the £ufb has gone through a process of vulgar- 
isation would seem to be in need of further sub- 
stantiation. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(¥, pe Jona) 

KUTB a.-DIN {see mawpOp B. zancl; AL- 
NAHRAWALT), 

KUTB at-DIN AYBAK, the first ruler of the 
Indo-Muslim state which arose after the death 
of the Ghfirid Shihab al-Din (Mu‘izz al-Din) Mubam- 
mad b. Sam in 1206 and was subsequently to be based 
at Dibli. Brought as a slave from Turkestan first to 
Nishdpir and then to Ghazna, he was purchased by 
Muhammad, then engaged in the reduction of the 
independent Hindu principalities in northern India, 
and rose to be amir-i dkhtir (master of the horse} and 
mukfa* of Kohfam (now Ghuram in Patiala) and 
Sim4na. The sources for this period, composed either 
under Aybak’s hegemony or under his successors, 
ascribe to him personally the capture of Meerut, 
Dihli, K6l (‘Aligath), Thankir (Bayana), Gwaliyar, 
Bada’in, Kanawgj and Kalindjar, between 587/1191 
and 5§99/1202-3, and the sack of Nahrwala in Gudjarat 
(593/3297). 

On his master’s assassination in 602/1206, he 
moved from DihlI to Lahore, where he is said to have 
ascended the throne on 17 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da/25 June, 
and which became his permanent residence. Aybak's 
precise status is problematical. No coins of his are 
extant, and the statement of Hasan Nizami that the 
kAutba was read and coins struck in his name is not 
corroborated elsewhere, DjGzdjant on the contrary 
specifies at one point that these prerogatives were 
retained by Muhammad's immediate successor 
Ghiyath al-Din Mabmad, who now reigned at Firaz- 
kih, though elsewhere he says that Mahmdd con- 
ferred on Aybak the title of Sultan, In view of Aybak’s 
slave rank, it is most likely that he was simply 
manumitted by the new Ghirid sovereign, as we 
read in Ibn al-Athir, and remained his subordinate, 
receiving a diploma and canopy of state as malik of 
Hindustan. Aybak's attentions appear to have been 
absorbed by the situation in the north-west, where 
the Ghirid empire was succumbing to pressure from 
the Kh’drazm-Shah Muhammad b. Tekish, and it is 
significant that no efforts to extend the Muslim 
conquests in India are recorded for his reign. He 
engaged in hostilities with another Ghirid slave 
officer, Tadj al-Din Yildiz, who was based at Ghazna 
and who endeavoured unsuccessfully to take Lahore 
in 605/1208-9. Aybak's own subsequent occupation of 
Ghazna, however, was merely temporary, and he was 


expelled by the citizens in favour of Yildlz. He died 
at Lahore in 607/1210-1, of wounds sustained in an 
accident during a game of polo ((awgdn), and his 
successor Arm Shah, whose relationship to him is 
uncertain, was soon set aside in favour of the muk{a‘ 
of Badé?in, Aybak's son-in-law Ututmigsh (g.v., and 
see also DINLI SULTANATE]. 

Aybak, who has achieved renown as the builder 
of the Kutb Minar (q.v.) at Dihlf, was a patron also 
of the literary arts. Fakhr-i Mudabbir (g.v, in Suppl), 
author of a manual! of war, the 4dab al-harb, dedicated 
to him his book of genealogies, and it was probably 
under Aybak's régime that Hasan Nizami [¢.v. in 
Suppl.] began writing his florid Tadj al-ma?athir, 
which was completed under Iltutmish. Both are 
important sources for the early period of Muslim rule 
in Hindistan. 

Bibliography: Fakhr-i Mudabbir, ed. Sir E. 
Denison Ross, Ta‘rikh-i Fakhru ‘d-din Mubdrak- 
shah (sic), London 1927 (James G. Forlong Fund, 
iv); Hasan Nizami, tr. in Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867-77, ii, 212 ff; Ibn al-Athir, xii, esp. 
163-5; Djazdjani, tr. H. G. Raverty, Tabakdt-i 
Nédsiri, London 1873-81 (Bibliotheca Indica), 398-9, 
469-71, 502-3, 512-31, 605-6; A. B. M. Habibullah. 
The foundations of Muslim rule in India, 2nd ed., 
Allahabad r96x, 61-92. (P. Jackson) 
KUTB at-DIN BAKHTIYAR KAKI, a Sufi 

who settled at Dihli during the reign of Htutmish 
{g-t.]. 

Khvidja Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (Ahmad b, Masa 
al-Kaki al-Ush!) was a native of Ush, a town in 
eastern Farghdna, The tadhkira literature depicts him 
as the disciple of Mu‘in al-Din Cighti (d. 634/1236), the 
founder-figure of the Cishti affiliation in India. The 
accounts disagree on whether the two contemporaries 
first met at Ush, or at Isfahan, or in the Safi circle 
of Aba Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), or in 
the mosque of Abu 'l-Layth al-Samarkandi at Bagh- 
dad. After years of wandering, Kutb al-Din came to 
Mult&n early in the 7th/r3th century during the rule 
of Nasir al-Din Kaba¢a (d. 625/1228). There Farid 
al-Din Mas‘id (d. 664/1265) sought his company, 
while Baha? al-Din Zakariyya? (d. 666/1268) seems to 
have encouraged his departure for Dihll. Kutb al-Din 
settled outside the walls of Dihil near the tank, 
hawd-i shamsi, during the reign of Iitutmigh (607-33/ 
1211-36), but declined the office of Shaykh al-Islam 
offered to him by the Sultin. Kurb al-Din was well- 
known for his Safi practice of listening to music 
(sama‘), and is said to have died during a sama‘ 
performance on 14 Rabi‘ I 633/27 November 1235. 
His tomb is in the vicinity of the Kutb Minar at 
Mihrawli. The Kutb Minar [g.v.J, completed by 
Iitutmish in 629/1220, is believed to derive its name 
from Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (not from Kutb al-Din 
Aybak). 

The Cishti affiliation venerates Kutb al-Din as one 
of the outstanding members of its founder-generation 
in India, and records him in its sil/sila as the link 
between Mu‘in al-Din and Farid al-Din, Kutb al-Din 
is the alleged compiler of the apocryphal malfazat of 
Mu‘in al-Din, entitled Dalil al-‘arifin (Lucknow 
1868), whereas his own sayings supposedly have been 
collected by Farid al-Din in the spurious Fawaid 
al-sdlikin. A more reliable source, however, appears 
to be the Miftah al-{dlibin, which was compiled in the 
immediate circle of Kutb al-Din’s associates at Dihli. 

Bibliography: Amir Hasan Sidjzi, Fawa id 
al-fwdad, Lucknow 1302; Hamid Kalandar, Khayr 
al-madjalis, ‘Aligarh 1956; Amir Kh*urd Kirmani, 
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Siyar al-awliya@, Dill 1302; Muhammad Akbar 
Husayni, Djawdmi*® al-kalim, Kanpir 1356; 
Djamall, Siyar al-‘drifin, Dihli 1311; ‘Abd al- 
Hakk Diblawl, A kAbar al-akhydr, Dihli 1309; Dara 
Shikih, Safina! al-awliyd?, Nawal Kishore 1872, 
94-6; Mubammad Husayn Muradibiadi, Anwdr 
aldrifin, Lucknow 1876, i, 342-8; Ghulam Sarwar 
Lahawrl, Khaszinat al-asfiya?, Lucknow 1872, i, 
267-76; Abu ‘'I-Kasim Hindi, Tarikh-i Firishta, 
Nawal Kishore 1323, ii, 378-83; Minhddj al-Din 
Djdzdjant, Tabakat-1 Nasiri, tr. H. G. Raverty, 
London 1881, i, 621 f.; ‘Abd al-Kadir Mulik Shah 
BadiWinl, Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, tr. Ranking, 
Lowe, Haig, Calcutta 1925, i, 92, 123, iii, 19, 45; 
K. A. Nizimi, Some aspects of religion and politics 
in India during the thirteenth century, Bombay 1961; 
R. N. Munshi, The history of the Kuth Minar, 
Bombay 1911. (G. Bowers) 
KUTB at-DIN at-IZNIKI, Muuamman at-Romi, 
early Ottoman Hanafi scholar and father of Kutb 
al-Din-zade Muhammad [g.v.]. He was born at Iznik 
{g.v.] and died there on 8 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 821/7 Decem- 
ber 1418. Popular story puts him in contact with the 
conqueror Timir when the latter occupied Anatolia, 
and he was the author of commentaries on the work 
of the great Spanish mystic Ibn al- Arabi [g.r.}. 
Bibliography: Tashképriizade, al-Shakd@ik al- 
nuSmaniyya, Beirut 1395/1975, 24, German tr. 
O. Rescher, Constantinople-Galata 1927, 18-19. 
{Ep.) 
KUTB au-DIN MUBARAK [see KHALpyis} 
KUTB at-DIN MUHAMMAD [see KHARAZM- 


sHAHs). 

KUTB at-DIN SHIRAZI, MaumOp B, Mas‘op 5. 
Musum, Persian astronomer and physician, 
was born in Safar 634/October 1236 in Shiraz and 
died in Tabriz on 17 Ramadan 710/February 1311. 

Like many Muslim medical men, Kutb al-Din 
belonged to a family of distinguished physicians; 
at the same time, however, he was not only a prom- 
inent medical man, at least as regards his writings, 
but he distinguished himself also in astronomy, 
philosophy, and the treatment of religious problems. 
This versatility induced Abu '!-Fida? to give him the 
name al-mutafannin “experienced in many fields’’. 
He received his medical training with his father 
Diya? al-Din Mas‘id al-Kazarinl, i.e. of Kazariin 
(to the west of Shiraz), in the hospital of Shiraz. 
He lost his father at the age of 14 and then became 
a pupil of his uncles Kam4l al-Din Khayr al-Kazarin! 
and Sharaf al-Din al-Zaki al-Rushkani (Suydti 
has Rukghawi) and Shams al-Din al-Kutubi; he then 
went to Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, studied with him and 
surpassed everyone. It was probably Nasir al-Din 
who stimulated him to study astronomy, While still 
quite young he conceived the idea of editing the 
Kulliyydt, the first theoretical part of the Kanan 
of Ibn Sind, He next sought instruction with the 
physicians in Shiraz and then studied deeply the 
works of earlier scholars. He then travelled in Khura- 
san, the two ‘Iraks, Persia, Anatolia, and Syria. 
Everywhere, as he tells us in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Kudlliyydt, he sought the acquaint- 
ance of scholars. It was probably after these jour- 
neys that he became associated with the Mongol 
rulers of Persia, the Il-Khans; in what year and under 
which ruler this happened, we do not know. In any 
case in 681/1282 he was kddi of Slwas and of Malatya 
in Anatolia under Ahmad Nikudir (680-3/1281-4). 
There he was still engaged on the Kulliyydt; he must 
have played a part in politics, as Ahmad sent him 
with his uncle Kamal al-Din to Egypt to the Mam- 


lak Sultan al-Mansir Sayf al-Din Kalawan (678-89/ 
1279-90 [g.v.]). He was sent to report the former's 
conversion to Islam, no doubt the result of Kutb al- 
Din’s influence, and to conclude a peace between the 
Mnslims and the Mongols. The latter part of his mis- 
sion was a failure. In Egypt also he collected material 
for the Kulliyydt. He dedicated the work, probably 
fiuished shortly after his return from Egypt, to Mu- 
hammad Sa‘d al-Din, Abmad Khan's vizier, and 
called it al-Tuhfa al-Sa‘diyya, “the present to Sa‘d”, 
or Nuzhat al-hukamd? wa-rawdat al-atibbd, “the 
delight of the wise and garden of the physicians”. 

In his later years Kutb al-Din retired to Tabriz. 
Towards the end of his life he ardently studied hadith 
and made critical notes on the subject, e.g. on the 
Dijam* al-usiil (“Encyclopaedia of principles”) and to 
the Sharh al-Sunna (“Commentary on the Sumna"), 
Ibn Shuhba and al-Subki give a sketch of the charac- 
ter of Kutb al-Din. He had a brilliant intelligence, 
combined with unusual penetration; at the same time 
his humour was innocent; he was known as “the 
scholar of the Persians’. It is evidence of his efforts 
to preserve his independence that, in spite of his 
prestige with princes and subjects, he lived remote 
from the court. He also led the life of a Safi. It is 
emphasised that he had many pupils; among these 
was Kamil al-Din al-Farisi (see below), who cannot 
praise him highly enough: he also induced al-Tabtani 
(d. 766/1364; see Brockelmann, II*, 271, S II, 293-4) 
to come to critical decisions (mukdkamat) on the 
Isharét of Ibn Sind on points disputed between 
Nasir al-Din and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, No. 743). He neglected his religious duties; 
nevertheless, al-SuyG{I mentions that in Tabriz he 
always performed his saldts with the congregation. 
He loved wine and sat among the scorners. He was 
a brilliant chessplayer aud played continuously; he 
was also skilled in the tricks of the conjurer and 
played the small viol (rababa). His commentary 
on the Hikmat al-ishrak (“the philosophy of illumina- 
tion") of Suhrawardi is undoubtedly connected with 
his religious attitude. Nevertheless, as HAdjdjt 
Khalifa (No. 1169) emphasises, Kutb al-Din dis- 
tinguished himself in theology. He annotated the 
Kur’in very thoroughly and in a fashion that won 
recognition in his Fath al-manndn fi tafsir al-Kur’an; 
in the FE muskhilat al-Kur’an he also dealt with 
passages in the Kur?4n difficult to reconcile with one 
another, He wrote a commentary on al-Kashshaf 
‘an hakd@ik al-tanzil of al-Zamakhshari. Kutb al-Din 
played a special part in the history of optics, because 
he called the attention of his pupil Kamél al-Din al- 
Farisi [g.v.] (d. ca. 720/1320) to the Optics of Ibn al- 
Haytham (g.v.], with which he had become acquainted 
on his travels, and procured a copy for him. Al- 
Parisi wrote a commentary on it and extended it by 
his own observations. It is noteworthy that Kutb 
al-Din so completely forgot Ibn al-Haytham's ex- 
positions that he based his observation not on rays 
of light like the latter, but on rays of vision. 

In the two comprehensive astronomical works 
Nihdyat al-idrah fi dirdyat al-aflak, the “highest in- 
telligence in the knowledge of the spheres", and al- 
Tuhfa al-shahiyya fi l-hay’a, which are very similar 
to each other, Kutb al-Din has given what is con- 
ceivably the best Arabic account of astronomy 
(cosmography) with mathematical aids, It closely 
follows the al-Tadhkira al-nasiriyya, the memoranda 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tasi, his teacher. But Kutb al- 
Din’s works are very much fuller and deal with many 
questions which Nasir al-Din did not touch; they are 
therefore much more than commentaries, The 
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Nthdya discusses, for example, details of the cosmo- 
graphy of al-Khiraki or Ibn al-Haytham, which are 
again found in Roger Bacon. Passages from these 
works are discussed by E. Wiedemann in: Zu den 
optischen Kenntnissen von Kufb al-Din al-Schirdst, 
in Archiv fiir die Gesch. der Naturwissensch., etc., iii 
(1912), 187-93; Uber die Gestalt, Lage und Bewegung 
der Erde, sowie philosophisch-astronomische Betracht- 
ungen von Kutb al-Din al-Schtrdst, in ibid., 395-422; 
Beitrage, xxvii, Ausziige aus al-Schirdsts Werk tber 
Astronomie, in SBPMS Erl. xliv (1912), 27-35, 
reprinted in Aufsdtze zur arab. Wissenschaftsgesch., 
Hildesheim 1970, i, 802-10; Erscheinungen bei der 
Démmerung und bei Sonnenfinsternissen nach ara- 
bischen Quellen, in Archiv fiir Gesch. der Medizin, 
xv (1923), 47-8; Inhalt eines Gefiisses in verschiedenen 
Abstanden vom Erdmittelpunkt, in Zeitschr, fiir Physik., 
xiii (1923), 59-60. 

One work is entitled Sharh al-tadhkira al-nasiriyya. 
As an appendix to the Nihdya, Kutb al-Din wrote the 
Fi farakai al-dahradja wa 'I-nisba bayn al-mustawi 
wa-'l-munhani, “On the motion of rolling and the 
connection between the straight and the crooked”. 
Other works are al-Tabsira fi 'l-hay’a and a work 
with a very peculiar title, Kitab fa‘altu fa la talum 
fi ‘l-hay’a, “Work on astronomy; I have composed 
it but blame it not”. 

Besides the works by Kutb al-Din already men- 
tioned, there are also recorded a treatise on diseases 
of the eye and a commentary on the Urdjiza of Ibn 
Sina; a work on medical ethics, the K. Bayan al- 
hddja ila 'l-fibb wa-ddab al-alibba? wa-wasdyahum; 
commentaries on the work, mainly grammatical 
of al-Sakkak! and on a work of Ibn al-Hadjib, and 
an encyclopaedia of philosophy, the Durrat al-tadj, 
written for one of the IsbAkwand amirs of Gilan {see 
vOman], which includes an important section on music. 

After his death, Zayn al-Din Ibn al-Wardi wrote 
verses on Kutb al-Din, in which he expresses surprise 
that the mill (raha) of knowledge still turns after it 
has lost its axis (&ufb). 

Bibliography: Abu ‘l-Fida?, Annales mosie- 
mici, ed. J. J. Reiske, 1794, v., 63, 243; Taki 
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al-Din Ibn Shuhba, Jabakdt al-Shafi‘iyya, ms. 
Gotha 1763; Subki, Tabakat, vi, 248; Tashképrii- 
zade, Miftah, i, 164; F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der 
arabischen Arzte und Naturforscher, Gottingen 
1840, No, 247; H. Suter, Die arabischen Mathe- 
matiker und Astronomen, No. 387 and supplement; 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe (contains 
the substance of the autobiography at the begin- 
ning of the Kulliyydt), Paris 1876, ii, 129-30; 
Brockelmann, II*, 274-5, S LI, 296-7; M. Ullmann, 
Die Medisin in Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1970, 178, 
225; Schacht and Bosworth (eds.), The legacy 
of Islam*, Oxford 1974, 482-3, 491. According to 
Brockelmann, there is also biographical informa- 
tion in Kh’andamir, Hadid al-siyar, lith. Bombay 
1857, iii, 1, 67, 112, and Suyitl, Bughyat al-wuat, 
389. (E, Wizpemann) 
KUTB at-DIN-ZADE, Munvl au-DiIn Munam- 
MAD B, KuTB At-DIx Izntxl, Ottoman scholar 
and mystic. He was born in the early gth/1sth 
century, the son of Kutb al-Din Iznik! (d. 821/1418 
[g-v.}), himself a scholar and the author of works on 
tafsir and fikh (see ‘Othmdnll méPellifleri, i, 144, 
romanised version, i, 124-5). He was in his early 
years the pupil of the famous muffi Shams al-Din 
Muhammad, Molla Fan4ri (d. 834/143) (see FENARI- 
zApeE}, and later became interested in Sifism. He 
wrote several works, many of them commentaries, 
e.g. on the mystical works of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his 
pupil Sadr al-Din Mubammad al-Kinawi, and others 
on the interpretation of dreams (fa‘bir al-ru?yd), 
He died in 885/1480 and was buried in the Tatar 
Khan cemetery at Edirne. 

Bibliography: Tashképriizade, al-Shakdik al- 
nuSmaniyya, Beirut 1395/1975, 65, Tkish. tr. 
Medjdi, 124-5, German tr. O. Rescher, Constanti- 
nople-Galata 1927, 63; Bursall Mehmed Tahir, 
‘Othmanli miellifleri, i, 159-60, romanised version, 
Istanbul nd. (1972?), i, 133-4; Brockelmann, 
S Il, 328. (Ep.) 
KUTB KHAN LODI [see opis]. 

KUTB MINAR, a lofty tower of red sandstone, 
said by Fergusson (ii, 206) and Diez (165) to be one 





Reconstruction of the area of the Kutb Mosque. From left to right: ‘AlA’I Darwaza (705/1305), Kutb-Minar 
(591/1198) and unfinished tower ‘Al4*1 Minar (after A. Volwahsen, Islamisches Indien, Munich 1969, 40). 
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of the most beautiful buildings of its kind in the world. 

It is situated about 1x miles from the modern city 
of Dihif [g.v.], in the ruins of the first city of that 
name, and about 160 feet from the great mosque 
which was erected by Kutb al-Din Aybak [g.2.] in 
589/1193, just after the capture of the city from the 
Hindu king, Prithviradj. Like the Minar at Ghazna 
(g-v.] and the Minar at Koy! [¢.v.] (no longer in exist- 
ence), it is an isolated structure, from which the 
mwadhdhin gave the call to prayer, and is 238 feet 
in height; it is not attached to the mosque, but 
stands in the southeastern corner of the southern 
outer court, which was added in 622/1225 to Aybak’s 
mosque by Iitutmish [9.v.]; it is not straight, but 
tapering, and is divided into five stories, above 
each of which (with the exception of the topmost 
story) are boldly projecting balconies, with richly- 
sculptured bands of inscriptions below them. The 
basement storey appears to have been built while 
Aybak still recognised the overlordship of Mu‘izz 
al-Din Ghorl (ie. before 601/1205); the second, 
third and fourth stories were built by Iltutmish, but 
during the reign of Firdz Shah TughInuk [g.v.] the 
building was struck by lightning, and this king in 769/ 
1368 had it repaired and added a fifth storey. The 
two uppermost stories, both of which in their present 
form are probably the work of Firdz Shah, have a 
plain surface, chiefly of white marble, with bands 
of red sandstone; but the rest of the surface of the 
tower is entirely of red sandstone, and is not round 
but made up of flutings, which in the basement 
story are alternately round and angular, in the second 
rounded only, and in the third angular only. The line 
of each fluting is carried up unbroken through each 
story. The inscriptions are partly historical in charac- 
ter and partly made up of quotations from the Kur’in; 
they have been reproduced and translated in Fpi- 
graphia Indo-Moslemica (1911-12). 

Recently, the prototype of this Mindr was dis- 
covered in the ruins of the tower at Kh*Adja Siyah 
Pash in Afghan Sistan: in the ground plan of the 
regularly alternating 8-rounded and angular flanges, 
we can recognise the transition between the Eastern 
Iranian stellate plan, continued for example at 
Ghazna [see GHazNawips. Art and monuments] 
and the round plan of Djam [see Guirps) in Central 
Afghanistan (K. Fischer, ed., Nimruz, pls. 252-4). 

The tower derives its name from the saint Kh* adja 
Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kak? (d. 633/1235 (g.v.]), 
who was held in high honour by Iltutmish. 
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KUTB SHAHI, the name of an Indo-Muslim 
dynasty that dominated the eastern Deccan plateau 
as one of the five successor states to the Bahmani 
kingdom. Basing their power on the city and hill-fort 
of Golkonda [9.v.], the Kutb Shahi kings achieved de 
facto independence with the decline of the parent 
Bahmani kingdom in the early roth/r6th century, 
maintaining effective rule until Mughal armies under 
Awrangzib conquered and annexed the kingdom in 
1098/1637, 

The founder of the dynasty, Sultan Kull Kutb al- 
Mutk, was a Turkoman adventurer of the Kara Ko- 
yunlu clan {¢.v.] who, having migrated from Persia 
to India as a youth, rose in Bahmani service until in 
901/1496 he was appointed governor over the eastern- 
most Bahmani dominions. Although he never claimed 
legal sovereignty during his long rule, Sultan Kull 
managed to carve out for himself and his descendants 
the broad territorial outlines of a kingdom over which 
they held effective sway for nearly two hundred 
years. He also gave the dynasty ideological definition 
by declaring Shi‘ism the official creed, following 
the precedent set by Shah IsmA‘fl of Persia in 907/ 
1501. This orientation, continued by all of Sultan 
Kuli’s successors, caused the dynasty to identify 
ideologically with Persia as its link with Dar al-Islam, 
rather than with the Ottoman or Mughal empires, 
which were Sunni. The sequence of Kutb Shah! 
kings is as follows: 
Kull Kutb al-Mulk 
Djamshid b. Kuli 
Subban b. Jamshid 957/1550 
Ibrahim b. Kull 957-88/1550-80 
Muhammad- Kull b. Ibrahim 988-1020/1580-r612 
Mubammad b. Muhammad-Kuli 1020-35/1612-26 
SAbd Allah b. Mubammad 1035-83/1626-72 
Abu ‘l-Hasan, son-in-law of 

‘Abd Allah 1083-98/1672-87 

Throughout most of the roth/r6th century and the 
early r1rth/17th century, the Kingdom of Golkonda 
was engulfed in constant warfare either with the most 
powerful two of its sister successor states to the west, 
BidjApor and Ahmadnagar, or with the Hindu state of 
Vijayanagar to the immediate south. These conflicts 
were sustained by mutual jealousies and petty intri- 
gues, resulting in constantly shifting military allian- 
ces among these four principal states of the Deccan. 
Thus, although Golkonda, BidjapGr and Ahmad- 
nagar were able to band together in 972/1565 to 
crush Vijayanagar and sack its wealthy capital in 
the battle of Talikota, immediately after this battle 
the three Muslim states resumed their mutual 
hostilities, This situation prompted increasing inter- 
vention in Deccan affairs by the Mughal empire, 
which was expanding its imperial interests in the 
rrth/r7th century. Finally, in 1045/1636 Shah Djahan 
forced ‘Abd Allah Kutb Shah to recognise the 
Mughal government's ultimate suzerainty over 
Golkonda in a ‘Deed of Submission", By clarifying 
Golkonda's relationship to Dihli, however, this 
arrangement relieved ‘Abd Allah of further anxieties 
about Mughal aggression so long as tribute was paid, 
and freed him to expand Kutb Shahi arms southward 
as far as the Palar river (near Madras), absorbing 
a number of petty Hindu principalities formerly 
dependent upon Vijayanagar, 

But the reign of ‘Abd Allah’s successor, Abu ‘I- 
Hasan Kutb Shah, witnessed a dramatic transforma- 
tion in the internal ruling structure of the kingdom 
as a number of Rrahmins, especially the brothers 
Madanna and Akkanna, acquired the reins of central 

| authority. This development, combined with the 
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1. Dihli, Kutb Minar (594/1198) and ‘Ala°i Darwaza (705/1305). (A. Volwahsen, Inde islamique, 
Fribourg 1971, 17) 
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2. Kutb Minar, decoration and inscriptions. (A. Volwahsen, Inde islamiguz, Fribourg 1971, 19) 
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state's official Shi? ideology, arrears of unpaid tri- 
bute to the Mughals, the general chaos in the Deccan 
prompted by the rise of the Marafhas, and renewed 
expansionist sentiment in the Mughal government 
now under Awrangzib, led to a determined Mughal 
effort to end Golkonda’s subordinate but semi- 
independent status and annex it to the Empire. 
In 1098/1687, after a protracted siege of Golkonda 
fort, the Mughal conquest and annexation of the 
kingdom was accomplished. 

In its two centuries of rule, the Kutb Shahi mon- 
archy sank roots deep into Indian society and cul- 
ture by successfully integrating multiple groups into 
its political fabric, by founding an efficient economic 
basis for the kingdom, and by forming a distinctive 
Indo-Muslim culture that accommodated itself in 
important ways with the pre-existing Hindu culture, 
On the political level the dynasty, faced with the 
choice of dislodging or absorbing the indigenous 
class of Hindu warrior chiefs (ndyaks) already 
dominant in Telugu society, adopted the latter 
alternative, employing ndyaks in garrisons through- 
out the kingdom and even in the royal guard at the 
capital. The other indigenous élite group, the Brah- 
mins, were likewise absorbed into the dynasty's 
political structure, especially in the central revenue 
administration as clerks, accountants, and even 
chief administrators. On the local Jevel too, virtually 
the entire revenue system was entrusted to Brahmins 
who functioned as agents, brokers or accountants, 
In fact the more important members of this rural 
gentry received royal orders guaranteeing their 
tenure, frequently hereditary, and assuring them 
of royal support against rivals. 

By far the greatest share of the kingdom's revenue 
was derived from the land tax, collected in cash 
through a highly-organised and ruthlessly efficient 
revenue bureaucracy. Further contributing to the 
kingdom's economic stability, and also its notorious 
wealth, was the successful exploitation of a number 
of diamond mines discovered in the Krishna river 
valley during the early years of the dynasty's history. 
The diamond enterprise became a vast state mono- 
poly that involved several hundred thousand 
labourers, officials, and merchants, and made Gol- 
konda the world's most important diamond market 
in the rzth/r7th century. 

A distinctive aspect of the dynasty was its compo- 
site culture that combined Islamic and Indian styles, 
as reflected in the nature of its rule, in the flourishing 
of Telegu, Persian, and Dakhni literature, and in 
painting and architecture. Having lived seven years 
in exile in Vijayanagar, where he learned Telugu 
and acquired a Hindu wife, Ibrahim Kutb Shah 
set the tone of this syncretic culture, He adopted 
not only the usual symbols of Muslim sovereignty 
(sikka, khufba, etc.), but also the style of a traditional 
Hindu rajah, reserving tax-free lands for the support 
of Brahmins and temples, erecting pillars on which 
the sworn loyalty of n@yaks was inscribed, patronising 
Telugu poets, and reviving the ancient Telugu 
monatchical tradition of building large irrigation 
works, Moreover, extensive contact between Hindus 
and Muslims in the Deccan gave rise to a new 
language, Dakhni, which achieved its first literary 
expression in Golkonda in the roth/r6th century, 
with Sultan Mubammad-Kuli himself being one of 
the foremost writers in the language. A blending of 
Hindu and Muslim styles is similarly reflected in 
contemporary painting and architecture, especially 
the architecture of Haydarabad. Planned in 999/1690- 
rt by Muhammad-Kull Kutb Shah as a suburb of 


Golkonda fort, the city of Haydarabad [g.v.], with 
its gardens, bazaars, palaces, and such architectural 
masterpieces as the Carminir, has indeed remained 
the dynasty’s most lasting legacy. 
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KOTHA, a very old town of ‘Irak, on one of 

the canals joining the Euphrates and Tigris and one 
stage from Baghdad on the Kiifa road, The town as 
well as the canal are often mentioned in cuneiform 
inscriptions (cf. the references in Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien, 1920-5, Indices, s.v, Kuta and the map 
by Schwenznuer in vol. i), The town is said to be iden- 
tical with the place mentioned in 2 Kings, xvii, 24, 
from which came a part of the people whom the king 
of Assyria settled in Samaria in place of the deported 
Israelites. The course of the canal, at least for its 
western part, coincided with that of the modern Hab 
Ibrahim; on modern maps, this last ends in the Shatt 
al-Né]; the Arab geographers make no reference to 
this, but make this canal flow direct into the Tigris 
(cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Map II facing p. 25). 

The Arab geographers distinguish two places called 
Kitha Rabba and Kath al-Tarik, but only give 
further information about the former. (The distances 
from other places are collected in Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien, 11.) The geographers also 
mention the bridge of boats over the canal at Kiith4, 
which gave it the further name of Djisr Katha, and 
the Abraham legends, which are associated with the 
town; al-Mukaddasi (BGA, iii’, 121) actually calls 
the town Madinat Ibrahim, and to this day the ruins 
of the town are erroneously located in the Tell 
Ibrahim which lies approximately on the site of the 
ancient Kiitha. Abraham is said to have been born 
at Katha, and the name of the town comes from that 
of his maternal great-grandfather. When his mother 
(her name is very variously given; Yakit writes 
Bona bint Karnaba b. Kitha; the Talmud, Babda 
bathed, 91%. YIID NINNSON; for other names, 
see Eisenberg, EI' art. wrAnim and The life of 
the prophets according to Arabic legend. ii. The life of 
Abraham [in Hebrew, 1912], 9 n.) was about to give 
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him birth, she had to take refuge from Nimrod in a 
cave outside the town. Later, Nimrod threw her into 
a fiery furnace; therefore, in the time of the Arab 
geographers, many heaps of ashes were still pointed 
out which came from this fire. 

Katha is also the name of the fassa@dj around the 
town, which comes within the district of Ardashir 
Papakin and is in turn divided into ro rustdks. Ac- 
cording to al-Mas‘idi (Tanbih, BGA, viii, 79), Or 
Kashd (the Biblical Or Kasdim) from which Abra- 
ham migrated is a place min bildd Katha. The nisba 
from Katha is Kithi or Kiithani. 

Besides Katha in Mesopotamia, YAkit and al- 
Bakri also mention a place of pilgrimage of this name 
in Mecca. 
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KULHAM 6. AL-‘ABBAS 5. ‘AnD aL-MuTTauis 
at-HAsuiml, Companion of the Prophet, son 
of the Prophet's uncle and of Umm al-Fad! Lubaba 
al-Hilaliyya, herself Muhammad's sister-in-law. Al- 
though the Sira brings him into contact with Mubam- 
mad by making him one of the inner circle of the 
HAshim! family who washed the Prophet's corpse and 
descended into his grave, and although his physical 
resemblance to the Prophet is also stressed, he was 
obviously a late convert to Islam, doubtless following 
his father al-‘Abbas [g.v.] in this after the conquest 
of Mecca. 

Nothing is heard of him during the reigns of the 
first three Orthodox Caliphs, but then SAII on his ac- 
cession made Kutham governor of Medina (36/656), 
and in the next year, when menaced by his rivals for 
the caliphate, Talha, al-Zubayr and ‘Aisha, he made 
him governor of Mecca and al-T4?if. He seems to have 
retained this office all through his cousin's caliphate, 
leading the Pilgrimage in 38/659 (cf. [bn Hisham, iii, 
ror8, 1020, tr. Guillaume, 687-8; Ibn Sa‘d, ii/2, 70, 
iv/t, 2, 22, viif/2, 100; Balidhuri, Ansab, i, ed. 
Hamidullah 447, 569, 577-8; Tabari, i, 1830, 1833, 
3092, 3106, 3390, 3343; Muhammad b. Habib, al- 
Muhabbar, 17, 46; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Ihsin ‘Abbas, 
vi, 352; ete.). 

After this comparatively undistinguished career, 
Kutham achieved fame through the manner of his 
ostensible death. He was with the army of KhurdsAn 
under Sa‘Id b. SUthman b, SAffan when the latter in- 
vaded Transoxania in 56/676 (cf. Gibb, The Arab con- 
quests in Central Asia, 19-20), and was allegedly 
killed (thus in Muhammad b. Habib, 107, and Zubay- 
ri, Nasab Kuraysh, 27) or died a natural death (thus in 
Baladhuri, Futdh, 412) at the siege of Samarkand in 
57/677. Tabari makes no mention of Kutham's death 
in his account of this campaign, and Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 
298, tr. Wiet, 119, and Narshakhl, Ta’rikh-i Bukhara, 
tr. Frye, 40, state that he in fact died at Marw. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the supposed 
tomb of Kutham at Samarkand subsequently became 
a shrine and pilgrimage place; Barthold plausibly 
surmised that this cult was probably built up by his 
family, the ‘Abbasids, when they came to power. It is, 
however, equally possible that some existing pre- 


Islamic cult of Soghdia was islamicised and trans- 
formed into the cult of Kutham. In the inscriptions 
of the later buildings making up the shrine complex 
of Afrasiyab, the citadel area of Samarkand and the 
heart of the pre-Mongol invasion city [see SAMAR- 
KAND], Kutham is generally referred to as the Shah-i 
sinda “living prince” or Shah-i djawdndn “prince of 
the youths”, and I. I. Rempel has suggested that 
Kutham is a syncretistic figure incorporating ele- 
ments of the Islamic prophet Khidr [see at-xHap1R]} 
and of Siyawush and other ancient Iranian heroes 
{in G. A. Pugaéenkova, ed., [2 istorii velikogo goroda, 
Tashkent 1972, 36-52). 

The shrine flourished greatly and was added to in 
Karakhanid and Saldjik times, so that a whole com- 
plex was formed there, and during Sandjar's sultan- 
ate, probably in the 520s/rx30s, a Madrasa Kutha- 
miyya was founded. When Ibn Battita visited 
Samarkand two centuries later, in the reign of the 
Caghatayid ‘AM? al-Din Tarmashirin (726-34/1326- 
34), he found the shrine opulently appointed and 
much visited by the local people of Samarkand plus 
the Tatars of the region. It had a sdwiya (q.v.) or 
hospice attached to it for pilgrims and travellers, and 
a scion of the ‘Abbasids, the amir Ghiy4th al-Din 
Mubammad b, ‘Abd al-Kadir, great-great-grandson 
of the penultimate Baghdad caliph al-Mustansir 
(623-40/1226-42), who had migrated from ‘Irak to 
Transoxania, acted as ndzir or superintendent of 
the shrine (Rihla, iii, 52-4, tr. Gibb, iii, 568-9). 
The shrine continued to attract royal patronage, in- 
cluding from the Timirids; a mausoleum, possibly 
to be ascribed to Kutlugh Aka, one of Timir'’s wives, 
was built in 762/1361, and in the next century, Ulugh 
Beg [¢.v.] added to it. Alterations were, indeed, made 
to it up to the early roth century. 
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KUTHAYYIR 8, ‘ABD aLt-RAHMAN (better 

known as KurHayyir ‘Azza and often called al- 
Mulahl after Mulayh, a sub-tribe of Khuza4‘a, or Ibn 
Ab! Djum‘a, after his maternal grandfather), a 
poet of the ‘Udhri school of the Umayyad period. 
Like other poets of the same school, his life was a 
favourite field for the imagination of story-tellers 
who wrote entertaining asmdr literature. In such 
cases, legend plays such havoc with history that it 
becomes almost impossible for later critical studies 
to separate one from the other. Legends were intro- 
duced to suggest pseudo-historical occasions for 
some poems, and some poetry was inade to suit 
stereotypes of the ideal lover, Other factors, both 
political and sectarian, made it easy for the ruwat 
to shroud Kuthayyir's character with ever thicker 
layers of legendary material, Nowhere else does 
authentic poetry stand in sharp contrast to the al- 
leged character of its writer as it does in the case of 
Kuthayyir. When stripped of such accretions, the 
biography of such a poet becomes a mere skeleton. 

Kuthayyir's parents were both from Khuza‘a, and 
lived in Medina or in the adjacent hills to the east. 
If we believe al-Marzub4ni, who states that the poet 
lived 80 or 81 years (Mu‘djam, Cairo 1960, 242), then 
he must have been born ca. 23 or 24/643 or 644 (since 
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there is no doubt that he died in 105/723). This date 
of birth seems very early if we consider that there 
are no traces of his poetical activities before 60/679, 
a fact which makes one think that he could not have 
been born earlier than 40/660. Although Kuthayyir’s 
father died when he was still in need of a guardian, 
he is nevertheless accused of being an undutiful son 
(this is more likely a reflection of much later sectarian 
prejudice). When his father was afflicted with a sore 
in one of his fingers, Kuthayyir considered that as a 
heavenly punishment for the father, who used to raise 
that same finger whenever he swore falsely, The 
pious interpretation here is ignored, and the sharp 
comment is taken as indicating an unfilial attitude. 
Kuthayyir’s uncle became a watchful guardian who, 
to keep the boy away from the vices of urban life, sent 
him to tend a herd of camels in the outskirts. At that 
stage, so the legend says, a brass figure trudging 
heavily appeared to him and ordered him to begin to 
recite poetry. Thus his inspiring djinni disclosed him- 
self to him at an early age. Yet it was not this djinni, 
but the author of the legend, who reduced the camels 
to sheep and took Kuthayyir toal-Djar on the Red Sea 
coast where, on his way, he met a group of women, 
from among whom a young girl approached him in 
order to buy a sheep. The lad, who in his manhood 
became known for his proverbial stinginess (Djabiz, 
al-Bukhala’, Cairo 1948, 165), gave her a sheep and 
refused to accept payment. This girl was inevitably 
“Azza, the daughter of Humay! from the Dhamra 
tribe, who entangled Kuthayyir with her beauty. 
According to later evidence from a woman who knew 
‘Azza, ‘Azza is described as a “sweet”, pretty, clean 
and pale-skinned woman, whose conversation was 
most enchanting, ‘Azza's family must have previously 
given her as a wife to a first suitor because, shortly 
after that heady meeting, Kuthayyir’s poetry became 
very embarassing to them, That same husband is 
referred to in his poetry as a jealous, impotent old 
man (awkal), who used his authority over his wife 
to make her scold her lover and abuse him. It is also 
probable that the migration of ‘Azza and her husband 
to Egypt (ca. 67/686) was not only due to a drought 
that broke out in the Hidjaz, but also represented 
the husband's wish to avoid embarassment. Never- 
theless, Kuthayyir, who cared but little about the 
feelings of his rival, found in travelling to Egypt a 
good opportunity to see both ‘Azza and his friend 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, governor of Egypt. Through 
the latter, the poet's attachment to the Umayyad 
caliphs and amirs was strongly established, an attach- 
ment which endured until his death. 

Yet at a date previous to these travels, Kuthayyir 
is said to have met a man called Khandak who 
attracted him to the Kaysani beliefs. In its early 
stage, the Kaysaniyya sect [g.v.] must have been com- 
patible with the belief in the right of ‘Ali's son, 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, to the imamate, as suc- 
cessor to his half-brother, Husayn. The poet's relation 
with Ibn al-Hanafiyya is a historical fact, to which 
Kuthayyir's own poetry attests. Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
was imprisoned by the rebel and anti-caliph ‘Abd 
Allih b. al-Zubayr, and that imprisonment was 
strongly resented by the poet (Diwdn, Beirut 1971, 
224). As for the other Kays4ni beliefs, such as those 
of the occultation of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in the moun- 
tain of Radwa, near Medina and his final return 
(radj‘a), or the transmigration of souls, nothing is 
explicitly or implicitly expressed about them in 
Kuthayyir's poetry. Even his two surviving elegies 
for his friend Khandak are completely silent about 
any doctrines or beliefs. Yet the poet was later 


identified with the extremist Kaysan! poet, al-Sayyid 
al-Himyari (d. 173/789), and some of the latter's 
poems were ascribed to him. The riwaéyas about 
his Kaysani beliefs hardly conform with the accepted 
Kaysin! doctrines. Ludicrously enough, instead of 
believing in the return of his imam, Kuthayyir, 
according to these riwdyas, believed in his own 
radj‘a. In examining similar traditions, one can dis- 
cover not only contradictions but also a humorous 
strain which was intended to mock Kuthayyir's own 
character. Kuthayyir’s attachment to the Kaysiniyya 
must have been a short, emotional interlude, to which 
he was driven by his friendship with Khandak and 
his pity for Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s imprisonment. When 
the latter acknowledged the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Ma- 
lik in 69/688, the poet felt no ambivalence in his 
allegiance and became an Umayyad partisan till 
the end, 

Some traits in Kuthayyir’s character made it easy 
to ascribe rather ridiculous beliefs or modes of be- 
haviour to him. He was a very short, ugly, red-faced, 
long-necked, huge-headed and very slender man, who 
adopted a haughty and conceited manner to mask his 
limitations. His naiveté and lack of urban sophistica- 
tion are easily detected in his poetry. In one of his 
poems he bridles at ‘Azza’s humorous comment 
that he has become pale and rough in manner of late, 
and accuses her of ridiculing him only to please her 
husband (Diwén, 379). Yet he explicitly acknow- 
ledges, in the same poem, that he had really become 
a shadow of a man, “like the remnants of a rope", 
totally bony but, in spite of all that, naturally hand- 
some, without adornment, “like a Byzantine dindr’’. 
Madness, which must be taken to mean no more 
than eccentricity, becomes an easy accusation. But 
no mad person, in reality, could have enjoyed the 
durable favour and esteem which the poet gained 
from his Umayyad patrons, or could have become 
so well-loved that nearly all the men and women of 
Medina would throng his funeral in order to bid 
him a final farewell. Kuthayyir was also accused of 
being insincere in his love. Considered as a ‘Udhri 
lover, this accusation might be true; at a certain 
time, he was temporarily attracted to another 
woman called Zallama, whose ‘magical tie’ was 
easily broken by ‘Azza, Other tales about his un- 
faithfulness in love are mere elaborations on the 
same theme by asmér writers, His poetry, in a way, 
gives credence to such an accusation because it 
shows a sober restraint which falls short of a passion- 
ate abandonment to love. Love, in Kuthayyir's 
poems, is conceived in the terms of friendship. Let 
it be also remembered that he, unlike other ‘Udhri- 
love poets, like al-MadjnGn or even his tutor Djamil, 
did not restrict himself to love-poetry, Not only his 
eulogies, but also his harsh satirical poems against 
his beloved’s tribe, testify that love, in his heart, was 
rivalled by other strong emotions. His elegies on his 
friends, Khandak and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, are not less 
in warmth than his love poems. His eulogies, though 
not so warm, are lengthy and symmetrical. In them, 
the poet's hard Bedouin life or the pangs of his forlorn 
love, are sharply contrasted with the luxurious life of 
the patron (mamdih), and this latter is also drawn in 
contrast to the hardships which the patron faced in an 
inevitable war. Although the Umayyad amir is an 
Arab chief who has, sometimes, the eyes of a snake 
and who seized sovereignty by force, it seems as if 
the poet resorts to a special set of distinguishing 
Umayyad attributes in his eulogies. Friendship, 
rather than financial benefit, is the stronger incentive 
for such poems This feeling of social equality helped 
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the poet to preserve much of his dignity. But when 
such a feeling is exploited in Jove-poetry, it reduces 
the sense of sacrifice to a minimum. The lover even, 
in moments of self-esteem, acquires the awe of the 
sovereign when he describes how admiring women 
feel towards him and how he enjoys the sight of 
entreating “subjects”. It is true that this is not 
always the case, but, being there for once, it can 
outweigh all his other expressions of total absorption 
in love. 

Kuthayyir was a prolific poet. During his long life, 
he appears never to have stopped writing poetry 
except for a certain period, after the death of ‘Azza 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (86-99/705-17); the poet's use of a 
simple and direct style of composition helped that 
profuseness. When writing on love or praise, or 
combining both themes in one poem, his vivid 
descriptions of the scenes from the Hidjiz or those 
on the route to Egypt or Syria add much to the 
length of his poem. It is said that, of Jdmiyyat, he 
wrote 30 of considerable length. However, all that 
has survived of that poetry, scattered through the 
available sources, does not exceed 2,000 lines. 
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KUTLUGH-KHANIDS, 1. a dynasty in 
Kirman (.v.] in the 7th/r3th century, descended 
from the Kara-Khitay (g.v.] of Transoxania. The 
dynasty, successively vassals of the Kh¥arazm-Shah, 
the Mongol Great Khans and the dynasty of Halagi 
Khan (Ikh4ns), lasted from 619/1222 or 620/1223 
to 706/t305-6, but never had more than local im- 
portance. It entertained close relations with the 
neighbouring dynasties of the Atdbegs of Yazd, 
the Salghurids of Fars and the Muzaffarids [9.v.] 
and came into occasional contact with the caliph 
and with India. The founder of the dynasty (from 
619 or 620) was Nasr al-Duny4 wa ']-Din Abu 
‘l-Fawaris Kutlugh Sultan Burak-Hadjib 
[g..], son of Kuldiz(?), d. 632/1235. His title 
IXuthugh Sultan was given him by the caliph, although 
his conversion to Islam was of a very recent date. 
He had a son Rukn al-Din Khadjadjak (or Mubarak 
Kh’adja) and four daughters, of whom Sawindj 
Turkan was married to Caghatay Khan, Khan 
Turkfin to her cousin Kutb al-Din and the two 
others to members of the family of the Atdbegs of 
Yazd. 

Burak appointed as his successor his nephew and 
son-in-law Kutb al-Din Abu 'l-Fath Muhbam- 
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mad Khan, whose father Khamitin Tayangi b. 
Kuldiz (variants: Khamitbir, Khantimdr, Tanikd) 
is perhaps identical with the Kara-Khitay chief 
captured by the Kh*4razmians in 607/r210; cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, 364. Kutb al-Din at the end 
of a year had to retire into Mongolia on the approach 
of Rukn al-Din, son of Burak and Uka-Khatin, 
who after spending some time at the Mongol court 
received from Ogedey investiture for the fiefs of 
Kirman and Narmashtr. He ruled for 16 years. He 
was not well disposed to the Tadjiks and men of 
letters, according to the Simp al-“ula?. 

In 650/1252 he had in turn to make way for Kut b 
al-Din, who had in the interval been serving in 
China under Mahmdd Yalawaé and upon whom 
Méngke after his accession conferred the yarlik 
over Kirman. Kutb al-Din was authorised by the 
Kaan to put Rukn al-Din to death as he was sus- 
pected of intriguing with the caliph. He soon sup- 
pressed a rising by a pretender who claimed to be 
the Kh*4razm-Shah Djala) al-Din. He severely 
punished the Kit and Bald (see sanddrstAn and 
urs}. His successes were attributed to the advice 
of his wife, Kutlugh Turkan Khatin, whose wisdom 
is highly praised by the historians, Some doubts 
exist as to her origin; according to the Ta°rikh-i 
guzida she had been the concubine (surriyya) of 
Burik (according to the Habib al-siyar, that of 
Ghiyath al-Din, brother of the Kh¥drazm-Shah 
Djalal al-Din) and would thus be a different person 
from Khan Turkan, daughter of Barak; this fact 
might explain her feud with the sons of Kutb al-Din. 

Kutb al-Din died in 655/1257. His son Hadjdjadj 
being a minor, the notables asked the Ka?in to en- 
trust the government to the widow of Kutb al-Din 
“Ismat al-duny4 wa 'Il-Din Kutligh Turkan 
who ruled 655-81/1257-82 (in 662/1264 her powers 
were confirmed by Hiligi; cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Quatremére, 403). 

Hadjdjadj when he grew up sought to get into touch 
with the sons of Ogedey and acted with little regard 
for Kutlugh Turkan, but the latter, strong in the sup- 
port of her daughter Padghah-Khitin, married to 
Abaka-Khan, forced Hadjdjidj to retire to Dihli in 
666/1267-8. Then the other son of Kutb al-Din, 
Suyurghatmish, successfully disputed Turkan's 
power and she went to Tabriz, where she died in 
681/1282-3, Her daughter Bibl Khatin, who had 
married the amir SAdud al-Din Hadjdji, removed 
her remains to Kirmian. Marco Polo went through 
Kirman (ca. 1272) in the reign of Kutlugh Turkan. 

Djalal al-Din Aba Muzaffar Suyurghat- 
mish (681-93/1282-94) received his investiture from 
the Il-Khan Abmad, but could not agree with his 
sister Padshah-Khatin. She had been brought up 
among her brothers under the name of Hasan Shah 
(cf, MInxH”AND) to enable her to escape compulsory 
marriage with a Mongol prince. She became, however, 
the wife first of Abaka and after his death, of his son 
Gaykhatd, The latter on coming to the throne in 
690/r29t gave Kirmin to Padshah-Khatin. The 
princess, who was a poetess of talent, was of a vin- 
dictive and passionate nature. At first, Suyurghatmish 
governed the province in the name of the Padshah, 
but she later threw him into prison. He was freed by 
his wife Khudiwand-zida Kardudjin, daughter of 
Mengti Timir b. Hiligd and the Salghurid [9.v.] 
princess Abish, ruler of Fars, and by his daughter 
Shah ‘Alam. Gaykhata, however, handed him over 
to Padshah-Khatin, who had him strangled. His 
death was followed by the execution of his vizier, 
who was captured by stratagem, In 694/1295 Baydi, 
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husband of ‘Alam Khatin, became king, and 
Padshah was handed over the vengeance of the wife 
and daughter of Suyurghatmish. In the reign of 
Padshah Marco Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, 23, 91) 
passed through Kirman on his return journey 
(ca. 1293). 

In 6095/1296 Muzaffar al-Din Abu 'l-H4rith 
Muhammad Shah Sultan b. Hadjdjddj suc- 
ceeded his aunt by command of Ghazin Khan, but 
his brother slew his vizier and rebelled in Kirman. 
The troops of Fars and ‘Irak besieged Kirman for 
18 months. Muzaffar al-Din came from Tabriz, 
forced the town to surrender and executed the ring- 
leaders. His methods must have been summary, for 
his new vizier left him in terror. Muzaffar al-Din, 
who loved wine, died in 703/1303-4 as a result of his 
excesses, 

His nephew Sultan Kutb al-Din 11 Shah 
Djahan b. Suyurghatmish succeeded him and ruled 
for two years and a half (until 706/1306-7). As he was 
very cruel and did not pay his dues regularly to the 
Mongol treasury, Oldjeytii deposed him and appointed 
a simple governor to Kirman, Nasir al-Din Mubam- 
mad b. Burhan. Kutb al-Din I retired to Shiraz to 
Kardudjin, wife of his father. His daughter Kutlugh 
Khan (wélidat al-salafin) in 729/1328-9 became the 
wife of Mub§riz al-Din Muhammad, the real founder 
of the Muzaffarid dynasty, who later took possession 
of Kirman (in 741/1340-1). 

Before the earthquake of 1896 there still existed 
in Kirman the Kubba-yi sabz (remains of the madrasa 
of Turkinabad) bearing the date 640/1121-3 (i.e. 
contemporary with Rukn al-Din). This “green 
mausoleum" was the family tomb for the dynasty 
(cf, P.M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 
London 1902, 60-2, 194, 264). Turkan Khaitan 
founded the little towns of Sar-asiyib and Catrid, 
to which she brought a water supply. Suyurghatmish 
built the madrasa of Darb-i Naw, where he was 
buried. 
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2. The title Kutlugh-Khan was conferred in 

629/1231 by Ogedey on Abi Bakr b. Sa‘d, the Sal- 

ghurid [¢..], cf. d’Ohsson, iii, 398. 

(V. Minorsxy) 

KUTLUGH-SHAH NOYAN, a notable Mongol 
amir in Ukhanid Persia, especially during the reigns 
of Ghazin Khan and Oldjeyti (694-716/1295-1316). 
He was a member of the Mangut tribe, and a des- 
cendant of Cingiz Khan's general Diedey Noyan. 

After the accession of Ghazin. Kutlugh-Shih 
led the pursuit of the amir Nawriiz, besieged Harat, 


where Nawrdz had taken refuge, and captured and 
executed him in 696/1297. He was also charged with 
the execution of the fallen wazir Sadr al-Din. In 
698/1299 he was sent by Ghazan to Rum to suppress 
the revolt of prince Silamish. In 699/1299 he ac- 
companied Ghazan’s invasion of Syria, and was 
subsequently appointed by him skakna of Damascus. 
He commanded the right wing of the Iikhanid army 
when the Mamlik forces were defeated at Hims. 
During the Syrian campaign of 703/1303, Kutlugh- 
Shah was less successful; he was defeated by the 
Mamliks at Mardj al-Suffar. He among others was 
held responsible by Ghazin, and together with his 
fellow-general Ciban he was sentenced to be beaten 
with rods at the judicial enquiry (ydrgha) which 
followed his precipitate return to Persia. Any eclipse 
that Kutlugh-Shah may have suffered as a result 
of this defeat was only temporary, however. On his 
accession in 704/r304, the [khan Oldjeyti appointed 
him commander-in-chief. But in 707/1307 Oldjeytii's 
armies invaded Gillin, and during the campaign 
Kutlugh-Shah was defeated and killed. His death 
cleared the way for the later ascendancy of Caiban 
in the [khanid state. 

Kutlugh-Shah’s eminence among the amirs of 
his time is amply attested in anecdotes concerning 
him. Kagsh4ni records that during a dispute at court 
between Hanafis and Shafi‘ts during the reign of 
Oldjeytu, Kutlugh-Shah urged in his exasperation 
that the Mongols should abandon Islam—of whose 
tenets he is represented as having a very curious 
conception—and return to the ydsd@k and yiisin of 
Cingiz Khan (Ta’rikh-i Uldjayta, ed. M. Hambly, 
Tehran 1969, 98 == Aya Sofya MS 3019, f. 178a). 
On the other hand, in Ibn Bazzaz's Safwat al-safa, 
a near-contemporary life of Shaykh Safi al-Din 
of Ardabil, he is shown as a devotee of Siifl shaykks, 
and there is an entertaining account of how in a 
contest of piety and abstinence, Kutlugh-Shah's 
favoured shaykh was beaten by Ghazan Khan's 
candidate, Shaykh Zahid Gilani (ed. Abmad b. 
Karim Tabrizi, lith. Bombay rorr, 38-9 = Aya 
Sofya MS 3099, f. 28b), 
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(D. O, MorGar) 

KUTJN, Kutes (A.), cotton. 


1, In the mediaeval Arab and 
Persian lands. 


In the period of the Arab conquests cotton had 
already been propagated from India to eastern 
Persia and the neighbouring lands. It was cultivated 
everywhere and a flourishing industry produced 
cotton goods there. The Arab geographers, in des- 
cribing the economy of these lands in the ‘Abbasid 
period, speak especially of the production of cotton 
goods, but there is good reason to suppose that these 
factories used the cotton planted in their own regions. 

In modern Afghanistan, Kabul and Herat had 
cotton factories which were known for the excellent 
quality of their products. Kabul exported cotton 
goods as far as China. Marw and Nishapir were the 
most important centres of the cotton industry in 
Khurdsin. The province of Marw also exported large 
quantities of raw cotton, much appreciated for its 
softness. The cotton materials produced at Marw, 
especially mulkam, a cotton and silk fabric, were so 
renowned that, according to al-Tha‘alibi, in all 
countries fine materials originating from Khurasan 
were called skdhidjani (after the name of Marw). 
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The industry of NishApir was known for the material 
called haffi. The cotton goods of these two towns 
passed in the caliphal empire, ai to an ob- 
servation of al-Djahiz cited by al-[ha‘alibi, as the 
best in the world. Transoxania also produced large 
quantities of cotton. From the province of Shash it 
was exported into the Turkish Jands. Samarkand, 
the small town of Wadhar not far from it, Bukhari 
and Tawawis were the most important centres of 
the cotton industry there, whilst Bukhbira was 
renowned for its heavy cotton goods, whose firm 
fabric was praised. The cotton plantations had even 
been introduced into cold lands such as Kh*4razm. 
Factories for cotton goods were also developed 
there, whose products, such as those called arandj 
and amiri, enjoyed a great reputation. 

Dijibal itself produced cotton and had factories 
which worked it, although on a smaller scale than 
those of Khurasin. The Arab geographers of the 
4th/roth century relate that the cotton of the province 
of Rayy was exported as far as “Irak and Adharbay- 
djan. Speaking of irrigation by means of subterranean 
canals in the province of Isfahan, Ibn Hawkal 
remarks that it served for the cultivation of cotton. 
In Kirmin, there was a flourishing cotton industry 
at Bamm which doubtless used the raw material 
produced in the province, As for the province of 
Fars, there is no room for doubt about its presence 
there, for Ibn Hawkal points out to us the rate of tax 
levied on the cotton plantations in the district of 
Shiraz. Yazd and Abarkdya themselves had factories 
which certainly worked the cotton cultivated in 
their provinces. However, in this part of Persia, 
the cultivation of flax and its manufacture prevailed 
over that of cotton. 

At the end of the 3rd/gth century and beginning 
of the 4th/roth century, there were already cotton 
plantations in Upper Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine, but in these lands they constituted a new 
sector of agriculture. Al-Istakhri, writing in the 
first half of the qth/roth century, relates that in 
most of the Jands of Ras al-‘Ayn, in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, cotton was cultivated, and Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the cotton plantations and cotton goods produc- 
tion in the town of SArabin, in the same province. 
Al-Mukaddasi, for his part, mentions cotton planta- 
tions in the district of Harran. Later on, VAakat 
mentions cotton goods’ production at Hazza, a small 
town near RAs al-‘Ayn. In the 4th/roth century much 
cotton was also planted in the province of Aleppo 
and in Palestine, in the region of the Hila and in the 
Djawlan, near Baniyas. To judge by the description 
of Palestine by al-Mukaddasi, it was also cultivat- 
ed near Jerusalem. A passage in the description of 
Upper Mesopotamia by Ibn Hawkal reveals that the 
cotton plantations increased considerably in the 
4th/toth century in this land, when the new lords, 
who had replaced the caliphal régime, established 
large estates and introduced the cultivation of 
industrial plants such as cotton. Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the Hamdanics, but there is reason to suppose that 
other dynasties were also involved. Whatever may 
be the case, the cultivation of cotton as yet only 
played a modest role in this period within the total 
agricultural production of these lands. Indeed, Ibn 
Hawkal specifies that cotton goods were imported 
from Upper Mesopotamia into Syria. 

In Egypt, the cultivation of cotton constituted, 
in this period and also later, under the domination 
of the Fatimids, a still more limited agricultural 
sector. Several papyri, it is true, testify to the culti- 
vation of cotton in Egypt, in the 2nd-4th/8-roth 


centuries, and other documents refer to cotton 
plantations in Egypt under the Fatimids. According 
to al-Idrisi it was even exported in this period from 
Egypt to Libya. On the other hand, numerous 
Judaeo-Arabic documents preserved in the Cairo 
Geniza from the second half of the sth/rrth and 
first half of the 6th/r2th century show that cotton 
and cotton goods were imported from Sicily and es- 
pecially from Syria and Palestine. 

The same observation will be made as to the 
cultivation of cotton in the Maghrib in this period; 
it was planted almost everywhere but on a relatively 
smal] scale, Ibn Hawkal mentions the cotton planta- 
tions in the districts of Tunis and M’sila in Algeria. 
Abii ‘Ubayd al-Bakri mentions too the cotton 
plantations in the province of M’sila and speaks of 
them further in his description of Mostaganem in 
western Algeria. In Morocco, cotton was planted, 
according to the reports of the Arab geographers, 
in the districts of Fez, Tadla, Basra and Kurt. In 
Islamic Spain it was cultivated, in the 4th/roth 
century, in the province of Seville and also in the 
district of Guadix, to the east of Granada. 

In the period of the Crusades, the cultivation of 
cotton developed to a great extent in Syria, es- 
pecially in its northern provinces, Several treaties 
concluded between Venice and the Ayyubid princes 
of Aleppo and Sahyiin report the export of cotton 
from their states. However, the great rise of cotton 
cultivation in Syria was to begin later, after the fall 
of the Crusader states. When the farmers lost the 
great markets provided by the Crusaders’ towns, there 
was a glut of cereals and they went over apparently 
to the cultivation of cotton. Already in 1304, some 
Venetian emissaries went to visit the Mamlak gover- 
nor of Safad, doubtless to negotiate with him con- 
cerning the trade in cotton, the plantations of which 
had increased considerably in his province. The de- 
population following the Black Death and the still 
further diminished demand for cereals accelerated this 
development, so that the export of Syrian cotton be- 
came an important sector of the Levant trade. 

The connection between the reduced demand for 
cereals and the increase in cotton production emerges 
clearly from the development of agriculture in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Armenia. Marco Polo relates, 
at the end of the 13th century, that the provinces 
of Mush and Mardin produce enormous quantities of 
cotton which was worked there. Hamd Allah Mustaw- 
fi, writing in the first half of the 8th/r4th century, 
also speaks of the cotton plantations in the district 
of Mardin and still others in the districts of Bazab- 
da, Bartalla and Irbil in Upper Mesopotamia and in 
the environs of Walasdjird in Armenia. The Venetian 
ambassador Giosafa Barbaro, who travelled across 
these lands in 1474, also mentions the cultivation 
of cotton and the cotton goods’ factories at Mardin 
as well as plantations in the district of Hisn Kayfa. 
The fiscal regulations of Uzun Hasan, then lord of 
this country, refer to the cotton industries of Urfa, 
‘Arabgir and Erzindjan, towns today forming part of 
Turkey. In ‘Irdk cotton was cultivated then in the 
districts of Baghdad, Kifa and Hilla. The accounts 
of Hamd Allah Mustawfi of the agricultural produc- 
tion of several provinces of Persia are particularly 
significant in this regard, in so far as they mention 
cotton platitations in some districts which do not 
figure as producers of cotton in earlier sources. 
He speaks of large harvests of cotton in several 
districts of Adharbaydjin, Djibal, KGhistan and Kir- 
min. There is no doubt that the diminution of the 
population and consequently of the demand for 
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cereals after the Mongol conquests led also the farmers 
of these regions to go over to the cultivation of cot- 
ton. Al-Mawsil and several other towns then became 
centres of the cotton goods industry and their pro- 
ducts were exported to other lands, such as Egypt. 

Tn this latter country, the production of cotton 
also increased from the middle of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, although it was still imported from the Sudan. 
The Irish pilgrim Simeon Simeonis, who in 1323 
passed by Fuwwa in the western delta, describes the 
plantations of cotton which he had seen there and 
later, at the beginning of the 9th/r5th century, Em- 
manuel! Piloti relates that cotton is the most impor- 
tant product of the province of al-Gharbiyya. Arnold 
von Harff, a German traveller of the end of the gth/ 
15th century, saw cotton plantations on his way from 
Katya to Ghazza. In the late Middle Ages, Egypt was 
also able to export cotton to Europe. 

Nevertheless, in no other country of the Near 
East was the role of cotton, in the late Middle Ages, 
as important as in Syria, nor was the volume of its 
production as considerable in relation to other crops; 
Syria exported large quantities of cotton to Europe, 
where it served as the raw material for the flourishing 
fustian industries in Lombardy and southern Ger- 
many. The great centres of the plantations were the 
region of Aleppo, the province of Hama and the 
northern districts of Palestine. In northern Syria 
cotton was cultivated especially in the districts of 
Djabala, ‘Azdz and Sarmin (called Siamo by the Ita- 
lians, by confusion with al-Sham), and in Palestine 
in the environs of Acre and in the valley of Jizreel. 
But cotton was also planted in the province of Tripoli 
and on the coasts of Lebanon, near Bayrit, Sayda and 
Tyre, In the travel books which pilgrims in the Holy 
Land have left for us, there is mention of cotton 
plantations near Jaffa and Ramla. In Transjordania 
cotton was planted in the district of SAdjliin, Accord- 
ding to the Merchants’ Guide of Pegolotti, the cot- 
ton of Hama was considered the best, and this state- 
ment is corroborated by numerous price lists of the 
Venice market. But all varieties of Syrian cotton 
were more appreciated in Europe than the cotton ori- 
ginating from other countries, such as Turkey, 
Cyprus, Egypt or Malta. It was appreciated for its 
longer fibres and for being more flexible. Part of the 
Syrian cotton fed the cotton goods’ industry (espec- 
ially bocasin" from the Turkish baghds!) which flour- 
rished at Ba‘labakk, in the villages of the Lebanon, 
to the east of Tripoli and in the villages near Aleppo. 
Tt appears however that this industry only worked 
up a small part of the cotton produced in the country 
and that the greatest part of it was in fact destined 
for export, From the end of the 15th century, the 
Venetians made the largest purchases, while the 
Genoese traded especially in the cotton originating 
from the Balkans or Turkey, where there existed 
important plantations in the provinces of Konya 
and Siwas. The Catalans, who, at the end of the 
t4th century, still bought on a large scale in Syria, 
were supplied in the rsth century especially in Sicily. 
Venice sent each year two convoys of cogs to Syria, 
one in February and the other in August. Numerous 
documents which have been preserved in the archives 
of Italy allow us to evaluate the volume of the export 
of Syrian cotton by the Venetians. It will be concluded 
that in some periods of good (political and economic) 
conjuncture, the Venetians exported each year from 
Syria 8,000 sacks of raw cotton (apart from relatively 
small quantities of cotton thread) and in others, 
5,000, Since a sack contained, on average, 150 kg., 
the value of these exports may be evaluated at 


90-140,000 ducats a year. But when the price of 
cotton rose, at the beginning of the rsth century, 
from 24-5 ducats a finfar (of northern Syria) to 
30-5 ducats, the Venetian investment rose to 200- 
250,000 ducats and more. Also, there were some 
years in which the Venetians bought Syrian cotton 
for 300,000 ducats, 

The registers of fiscal returns made in Palestine in 
1525-6 and 1555-6 indicate the large volume of 
cotton production in Galilee and also in the district 
of Jaffa after the conquest of the land by the Otto- 
mans. Indeed, Syria still exported cotton to Egypt 
and other countries until the end of the 18th century. 
In Egypt cotton was cultivated, at the beginning 
of the roth century, near Damanhir on the western 
branch of the Nile and in the provinces of Sammanid 
and Mansfira on its eastern branch. But these 
plantations were not of great extent. Then, in 1818 
or 18r9, the French engineer Louis Alexis Jumel 
discovered in Cairo a species of cotton which was 
distinguished by its long, strong fibres and began 
to cultivate it with the help of Muhammad ‘Ali. 
As the new species fetched a much higher price in 
Europe than the others, it was cultivated from 1822 
on a large scale, principally on the eastern bank of 
the eastern branch of the Nile. Always under the 
sponsorship of Muhammad ‘AII, experts on cotton 
cultivation were invited to Egypt and in 1830 a type 
of agricultural code (/@ihat sirdSat al-fallak) con- 
taining detailed instructions for the cultivation of 
cotton was published, However, the great rise of its 
cultivation in Egypt only began in the r86os, when 
the Civil War in Amezica made the price of Egyptian 
cotton rise and the plantations were greatly enlarged. 
It is from this time that cotton has come to occupy a 
place of the first rank in the agriculture of Egypt. 
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z. In the Ottoman Empire. 


In western Turkish dialects, pan{m)buk, pamuk, 
bamuk or mamuk (see G. Clauson, An etymological 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish) ‘‘cotton” 
is derived from Middle Persian pambak, while in eas- 
tern dialects cotton is pakhta, bakhta, or bakta 
(Radloff, Versuch eines WOrterbuches der Tiirkdialecte, 
iv) and cotton cloth bokstay (Mahmid Kishghari, 
Divdnii Lagat-it-Tiirk, tacs. ed. B. Atalay, 550; in 
Chinese po-tie, see J. R. Hamilton, Les Ouighours, 
Paris 1955, 57°38). In Uyghur, kebes designated 
cotton. The word dd: (bez) is a common word for 
coarse cotton cloth in various dialects (also in the 
forms of béz, bis, or bds, with a theory of its deriva- 
tion from the Greek Biotos, Assyrian busu, W. Bang, 
Vom Koktirkischen zum Osmanischen, Berlin 1921, 14 
n. 2, pow challenged; see G, Doerfer and S, Tezcan, 
Worterbuch des Chaladsch, Budapest ro80, 91; 
H. Ecsedy, Buz, an exotic cloth in the Chinese imperial 
court, in Alt-orientalische Forschungen, iii, t45-63). 

Continuing a long tradition of cotton growing 
and industry in Central Asia, the Uyghur Turks 
produced cotton and exported cotton textiles to 
China, as recorded in the Chinese sources of the oth 
century (Hamilton, op. cit., Index, s.v. po-tie). 
Under the Saldjiks [q.v.], cotton production and 
manufacture had apparently a considerable develop- 
ment in Asia Minor, in which principal towns had 
cotton bazaars (for instance, panbah furiishan in 
Konya, Aflaki, Mandkib, 618) and caravanserais 
of cotton textiles (for al-Khan al-Bazzazi in the Sak 
al-Bazzazin in Kirshehir, see A. Temir, Caca oglu 
Nar el-Din, 23). “Cotton fabrics edged with gold 
embroidery" of Ladhik (Laodicaeaon-Lykos, today 
Denizli) noted by Ibn Battita in 733/1322 (tr. Gibb, 
ii, 425) were famous al! over Anatolia and referred 
to as late as the gth/rsth century (see ‘Ashik-Pasha- 
zade, ed. Giese, 52}. 

Although European markets preferred better- 
quality northern Syrian types (Ham4, Aleppo) and 
those of Cilicia and Cyprus {in the 1330s, Pegolotti: 
cotone; Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, ii, 
463), a Substantial part of the cotton imported into 
Europe in the 8th/rgth and oth/z5th centuries came 
from western and southern Anatolian ports—Ayaso- 
luk (Ephesus), Balat (Palatia), Alanya (‘Al@iyya, 
Candelore), Antalya (Satalia), and Ayas (Lajazzo) 
(Heyd, ii, 463; H. Wescher, 2335; M- Mazzaoui, 
ch. 2). Cotton was grown in the immediate hinter- 
lands of these ports. The island of Chios became the 
main entrepdt of the Anatolian cotton exported by 
the Genoese in this period. In the mid-15th century, 
the value of the annual export of cotton via Chios 
was estimated at 600,000 ducats. Turkish cotton 
was re-exported by the Genoese to other European 
countries and even to the Maghrib (J. Heers, 393). 

Over the course of time, Venice tried to monopolise 
the import and distribution of imported cotton in 
the West. Venetian annual cotton trade with Lom- 
bardy alone was estimated to be worth 250,000 gold 
ducats in the goth/15th century (Wascher, 2337; 
M. Mazzaoui, ibid.). By the end of the roth/16th 
century, Venice imported an average 4,000 tons 
annually from the Levant (8,000 sacks from Cyprus 
and 6,000 from Izinir). The expanding Swiss and 
German fustian industries were dependent on the 
cotton imported from the Levant. 

Although first known in Germany in ca. 978/1570, 
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cotton from Brazil and the West Indies became a 
serious competitor only after the mid-r8th century. 
At that time, the cotton industries in France and 
England began to experience rapid growth. Fav- 
voured by special trade privileges [see imr1ryvAzAT] 
granted by the Ottomans, France, England, and the 
Netherlands were then directly importing cottons 
from the Levant, and superseded Italy in cotton 
industries in the rrth/t7th century. The war of 
Cyprus (1570-1) can be taken as a turning point for 
the Venetian decline. 

Cotton-producing areas in the Ottoman Empire before 
1215/1800, Ottoman survey books, customs registers, 
guilds and price regulations, as well as kddi court 
records, attest to a very active cotton manufacturing 
industry with export capacity in Anatolia, both in 
the small towns near main cotton producing areas as 
well as in the large cities with extensive dye-houses 
in the gth/15th and roth/r6th centuries. 

Apart from a growing demand by the Europeans 
and from internal trade, the state's need of cotton 
products for the navy and army too appears to have 
become one of the factors contributing to the exten- 
sion of cotton production and that of certain kinds 
of cotton fabrics. According to the tax regulations 
of the oth/rsth and roth/16th centuries (see 6. L. 
Barkan, Kanunlar, Index, s.v. panbuk, penbe), tithes 
on cotton produce were collected in the provinces 
of western Anatolia (Khudawendigar, Karasi, 
Kiitahya, Aydin), of the Aegean Sea and Greece 
(Triccala, Morea, Euboea, Chios), of southwestern 
Anatolia (Karaman, Hamid-ili, I¢-il, Adana, Sis, 
Ozer) and south-eastern Anatolia (Malatya, Behisni, 
‘Arabgir, Kemakh, Ergani, Mardin, Urfa, Diyar- 
bakir, and Mawsil). Northern limits of cotton culti- 
vation on the southern Mediterranean coast reached 
as far as north as Egirdir lake (X. de Planhol, De 
la plaine pamphylienne, fig. 7). Today, the cotton 
cultivation is concentrated in the valleys of Gediz and 
the two Menderes rivers, and in the Cukurova (Cili- 
cia), and to a lesser degree, in the Antalya, Hatay, 
Mar‘ash, and Diyarbakr areas (Atlas of Turkey, 
map no. 75). 

The Ottoman survey of the Aydin province 
dated 8590/1455 (Bagvekalet Argivi, Istanbul, No 1/ 
1M), which included the Kiigiik-Menderes and Biiyitk- 
Menderes valleys with the Izmir (Smyrna) area, attest 
to extensive cotton cultivation in the region. In 
many villages (Adakitlii, Yisuflu, Bozdeghan, Hay- 
dara, Orta-Seyid, Calishu, Kalu-beglu, Kutllldj, etc.) 
cotton production was near or sometimes exceeded 
wheat production, Kalu-beglu, for example, where 
two Tirkmen nomad groups had settled, produced 
about 8.44 tons of cotton against 5.83 tons of wheat 
in 858-9/1454-5. These were flooded lands and mostly 
settled by Tirkmen nomads by the mid-rsth century. 
Obviously, cotton production in this area was oriented 
to supplying distant markets as well as to supplying 
towns and cities exporting cotton goods in the region. 
In the interior, the Beypazarl-Mikhali¢clk area in the 
Sakarya-Kirmir valley, a number of villages (Celtiik, 
Karakéy, Siirmeli, Kayalar, Sobran, Kizfidja-viran, 
Bash-viran, Yarimdja-Avshar, Cay, etc.) showed a 
different structure with a much more limited produc- 
tion of cotton compared to other crops—wheat, bar- 
ley, and rice (see the tahrir and wak/ registers of 
Khudawendigar province, ed. 0.L. Barkan), Appar- 
ently, this area supplied cotton to the nearby towns 
as well as to Ankara, the important centre of loom 
industries in this region, The area of Tokat, another 
important centre of cotton industry, displays a si- 
milar situation. Here,Venk, Karahis4r, Niksar, Felis, 
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Katar, and Karakush in particular, cotton cultivation 
constituted only a small percentage of the overall 
agricultural production (H. Islamoglu, Dynamics of 
agriculiural production, ch. 2) The general trend, 
however, showed an increase in cotton production, 
over ten times in some areas. In no case is there a 
shift to monoculture in the period before the 13th/ 
roth century. 

According to the Ottoman surveys of the roth/ 
16th century (Soysal, 32), 6,506 hectares or 19% 
of the cultivated land in the sandjak of Adana was 
devoted to cotton, while barley and wheat cultiva- 
tion took an area four times larger. By the middle 
of the r2th/18th century, the cotton production of 
the Cukurova appears to have been quite important. 
O'Heguerty (200) tells us that in the good harvest 
years, ‘‘cotton of Adana” was exported from Izmir. 

Varieties of Indian gossypium herbaceum, the so- 
called yerli (“native”) cotton, were well suited to 
the climate and soil conditions, and were known 
as the only varieties cultivated in Asia Minor until 
the 13th/roth century. Yielding a coarse fibre, thick, 
short, and of unequal length and curl, this variety 
was not considered suitable for fine cotton fabrics. 
However, in the Kirkaghaé area in the Bakircay 
valley, in the Hamid-ili, Gelibolu (Gallipoli) the Cuku- 
rova (Adana, Cilicia), and Tokat areas, superior va- 
rieties were produced for making fine boghast fabrics. 
It was in the second half of the 13th/roth century that 
American and Egyptian varieties were introduced 
and cultivated in Asia Minor and the Balkans. In 
1333/1941, however, 90-95% of the cotton production 
in western Anatolia and the Adana region stil] came 
from the yerli varieties (W. F. Briick, Ttirkische 
Baumwollwirtschaft, tr. C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey, Chicago 1980, 242-6; Titirk ziraat 
tarihi, 129-35) 

At the exhibition of Istanbul of 1279/1863, many 
qualities of cottons from various parts of the Empire 
were displayed: 24 varieties from western Anatolia, 
4 from Ig¢e) (1é-il), 3 from Adana, 1 from Mar‘ash, 
1 from M4rdin, 1 from Diyarbakir, 7 from Amasya, 
6 from Serez, 4 from Filibe, 3 from Edirne, 3 from 
Drama, 1 from Trikkala, t from Rhodes, 9 from 
Syria, and 4 from Egypt. Egyptians cottons were con- 
sidered the best quality, while those of Aydin, though 
of short fibre, were preferred for their colour and 
strength (Ttirk siraat tarihi, 166). Of the varieties 
of western Anatolia, that of Subita and Kirkaghaé 
were rated first, with those of Akhisar, Kasaba, 
Kintk, and Baylndir coming next. Kirkaghaté and 
Akhis4r, as well as Gelibolu, were the chief suppliers 
of the Istanbul cotton industries in the r1th/xr7th 
century (Esndf nizgdmilari, in the Muftiliik Arsivi, 
Istanbul). 

Cotton-producing lands were listed among the 
best quality lands, and a higher land tax was im- 
posed (Ulugay, doc, 41). Tithe on cotton was, as 
a rule, one-tenth, while in grain it was one-eighth. 

Irrigation works for cotton growing were carried 
out only on large farms organised and created by 
the élite (see Vakiflar dergisi, ii, 364-5). On big 
farms, ortakdjis, sharecroppers, were usually em- 
ployed, and one-third of the crop went to the Jand- 
owner (at Turgutlu in Sarukh4n, see Ulugay, doc. 
no. 33). Such farms of the élite were almost always 
converted into awkdf. On lands under the fimdr 
(g.v.] system, cotton was grown by individual peasants 
using primitive means, and often with no irrigation. 
Disputes arose when cotton prices were low and the 
timar-holder tried to leave the tithe to the peasant and 
ask instead for cash (examples in Ulugay, docs. 33, 41). 


In Ottoman Egypt, cotton was grown on irrigated 
land in parts of Middle Egypt and the Delta. Egypt, 
however, had to import cotton from Syria to meet 
the needs of its cotton industries. By the end of 
the r2th/z8th century, the imports of Syrian cotton 
reached 2,000-3,000 bales (Raymond, i, 190, 250, 
273, 337-18). A special mukdta‘a [q.v.] was established 
on the cotton trade in the ports of Rosetta and Balak 
in 1132/1720-1 and 1161/1740 respectively, which 
provided evidence of the growing importance of cot- 
ton in the Egyptian economy. During the same period, 
the cotton markets at Bilak, Damietta, Rosetta, 
Mahallat al-Kubra, Mansdra and Semenfd, united 
under one mukata‘a, brought 2,195,000 paras per 
year in tax revenues collected on cotton grown in 
Egypt or imported from Syria. The total amount 
of this cotton was approximately 24,000 bales 
(x bale = 325 rajl or 143,9 kg). The mukdja‘a figures 
show an eight-fold increase in the period 1169-82/ 
1755-68, falling to half that amount in the following 
period 1183-1213/1769-08 (see S. Shaw, Ottoman 
Egypt, Index, s.v. cotton; for the following period, 
see E. R. J. Owen, Cotton and the Egyptian economy, 
Oxford 1969). 

Already in the gth/15th century, the coastal plains 
between Drama and Karaferye (Verroia) and Vodena 
formed an important cotton producing area in Rumili. 
In 1163/1751, the Venetian consul Choidas es- 
timated the total amount of raw cotton exported 
from this area to be 13,000 bales (7,000 for France, 
4,000 for Venice; in Salonica, 1 bale was equal to 
110, sometimes 100 okkas, see Syoronos, 249), while 
in 1242/1797, Felix de Beaujour’s estimate was 60,000 
bales of both raw cotton and cotton yarn exported 
(40,000 to Germany, 10,000 to France). In 1211/1796, 
de Beaujour gives a record 98,500 bales for the total 
export of raw cotton (50,000 to London and Amster- 
dam, 30,000 to Germany and 12,000 to France). 
De Beaujour that only 10,000 bales were consumed 
in the area itself. 

The cotton boom in the second half of the r2th/18th 
century was apparently responsible for the structural 
changes in the area, sc, the shift from rice cultivation 
to cotton, the reclamation of new land for cotton 
agriculture, the extension of big ¢iftliks and com- 
mercialisation of agriculture, and the growing 
prosperity of the big a‘ydns with increasing control 
of the land and peasant labour. 

The organisation of cotton trade and industries. 
The &addi court records and market regulations 
provide us with quite detailed information on the 
processes of cotton trade and manufacture in the 
Ottoman towns (see Jhtisd) regulations in Tarth 
resikalart, nos, 5, 7, 9; for court records see Elugay). 

In cotton producing areas, kozak, ic. cotton 
bolls, and cotton cleaned from its seeds, was brought 
to nearby town markets, usually by camels (Ulucay, 
doc. 22). In towns, special markets, penbe pazars, 
were reserved for cotton sale. Most of the crop 
was purchased in small quantities by local djullahs 
or Zulahs, spinners who were poor townsfolk, mostly 
women. Usually, foreign merchants from the port 
cities tried to reach producers or local markets through 
their agents. In order to get the best grade cottons, 
the merchants, in keen competition among them- 
selves, used a system of advanced payment for a crop 
directly to the producers through their “factors’’. 
The system of a future contract was bitterly de- 
nounced by the French, since they said it caused 
scandalous competition, resulting in higher prices 
(Masson, ii, 435). Also, native middle-men or specula- 
tors in the cotton trade, mostly consisting of members 
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of the Ottoman élite along with Jews and Armenians 
in the Izmir area, bought the next season’s produce 
in advance. Such contracts, called salam, widely 
practised in Islamic countries, were strictly regulated 
in Islamic law because of the uncertainty about 
the subject of contract (see al-TabAiwi, Kitdb al- 
Shurit al-kabir, ed. J. A- Wakin, New York 1972). 

The customs registers provide definitive evidence 
that there was a group of Anatolian merchants 
who specialised in the cotton trade and who took 
their cotton goods as far as the northern Black Sea 
ports (Inaleik, The Black Sea, 91-107). The cottons 
in hairsacks or bales were taken in caravans into cen- 
tres such as Kayseri, Ankara, Bursa, Kastamonu, 
Tokat and other parts of the Empire or by sea to 
Europe. Public regulations provided that all cotton 
imported for sale in the large cities had to be brought 
into a special building, called the penbe habbant. 
Cotton was to be weighed, taxed, and distributed 
there. For accomodating caravan merchants with 
their cotton goods, special caravanserais (penbe- 
khant, wakdlat al-kutn in Egypt) were built (Ray- 
mond, ii, 640). 

In the penbe kabban!, each member of the guild 
of Aalladjs purchased his share of cotton at the 
officially-fixed price (narkh-i djdri) under the super- 
vision of the kadkhuda and yigit-bashi of the guild. 
The fallddjin, or carders, separated the fibre from 
the seed by beating (afma or (alma) the cotton with 
a keman or yay, a bow-like instrument, to make 
the cotton clean and fluffy. The halladjin were also 
cotton dealers in the cities. According to a regulation 
dated 1138/1717 (Istanbul esndf nizamlari), there 
were 104 hiallddjs in Istanbul, 15 in Galata (Pera), 
9 in Usktidar and 4 in Eyap. 

Each group of artisans was responsible for a stage 
in manufacturing. They were organised in hirfets, 
guilds, and their shops occupied the same street 
or khan. 

For example, in Magnisa, a relatively smail 
town but an important centre of production of cot- 
tons, we find pamukdjular (cotton dealers), djullahlar 
or bezdjiler (weavers of coarse cottons), boghasidjllar 
(weavers of fine cottons), and bezzdzs (dealers of 
cotton stuffs) directly involved in cotton trade and 
industry, while boyadjilar (dyers), takyedjiler (cap- 
makers), yorghandjilar |quilt-makers), and terziler 
(tailors) were considered as related crafts, In 980/1572, 
there were 520 halladjs, 120 dyers, and 150 beszdss 
in Magnisa (Ulugay, doc. 64). Each craft guild 
elected its governing body, a shaykh, a kadkhuda, 
a yigit-bashi, and a committee of experts (ehl-1 
&hibra) responsible for the supervision of the guild 
regulations, called mizdém or kantin [q.v.). Djullahs 
in Magnisa had an akhi baba (see aul) as the head 
of the guild (Ulugay, doc, 38, dated 1044/1634). 
In important cities, these men obtained through 
local Rais the Sultan’s diploma empowering them to 
exercise authority over their guild members and to 
get the support of the loca] law-enforcing bodies. 

In Istanbul, the guilds using cotton goods were 
khayyafan (tailors), kawukdjuydn (makers of wadded 
headgear for men), takyedjiyan (makers of headdress 
for women), yorghandjlydn (quilt-makers), gUmlekdji- 
yan (shirt-makers), diilbenddjiyan (dealers of muslim 
turbans), yaghlikdjtyan (dealers of napkins and hand- 
kerchiefs), and ¢adirdjiydn (tent makers); for Cairo, 
Evliya Celebi (x, 370-1) gives a similar list of crafts 
and dealers. In both cities, guilds dealing with cottons 
were included in the group of 14 crafts connected 
with clothing or home furnishings, headed by the 
chief tailor. 








Bazzazs {in Turkish bezzdz), textile dealers, can 
be classified into two groups: big merchants of inter- 
national or interregional connections; and local 
traders (see Edirne askert kassdmt, ed. Barkan, 
143, 261, 303, 306, 308, 325, 344, 352, 406, 421). 
The former dealt with cnstly goods, cottons, silks, 
and woollens, products of Anatolia, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Yemen, Egypt, Baghdad and India. Their stocks 
and credits amounted to big sums, sometimes over 
one million akéas or about 16,000 Venetian ducats in 
the roth/16th century. They supplied the local guilds 
of dressmakers, cap makers, etc, with imported 
materials or re-exported them to distant areas usually 
on credit. These big merchants usually had their 
shops in the baszdsiyya or baszdzistan {in Turkish, 
bedestan or bedesten) in the cities (see Inalcik, The 
hub of the city; the Bedestan of Istanbul, in International 
Journal of Turkish Studies, i, 1-17), and were the 
wealthiest and most respectable members of the 
society. As far as their social background was con- 
cerned, many of them came from the ruling élite 
(ibid.). 

The second group included those dealers of modest 
capital, dealing only in Jocal trade in the city. Their 
stocks usually consisted of cheap cottons, and a 
large variety of textiles in small amounts. In Edirne, 
we find former Janissaries among their ranks (Barkan, 
op. cit., 306, 308), but also a big merchant of Janissary 
origin (270). 

Some of the big bezsdss specialised in importing 
or selling particular kinds of cotton goods. 

Market dynamics. Artisans and dealers in cottons 
had a variety of difficulties as a result of shortages of 
raw materials, competition from other centres of pro- 
duction, and intrusions by related guilds in procure- 
ment of raw materials and marketing. It was in 
large cities or export-oriented production centres with 
a dynamic economy that strains and conflicts were 
particularly acute and recurrent. There was a kind 
of delicate balance established by custom and regu- 
lation among the guilds which performed successive 
stages of manufacturing. If one guild in cotton crafts 
or some members of it diverged from the standards or 
marketing rules laid down in the regulations, the 
other guilds were disturbed and the whole system af- 
fected. Consequently, the government was usually 
scrupulously conservative in keeping the old stand- 
ards and regulations, and often intervened authori- 
tatively to restore the established norms. However, 
should the public interest require modifications, the 
innovations were accepted and introduced into the 
regulations. It was usually through the local sddi 
(g.v.] that the government changed the regulations; 
he consulted with the guild officers and elders in 
tnaking these changes. 

In the regulations, the quality and measures of 
each product were laid down. Prices were fixed 
periodically, every three or six months, by the Addi 
in consultation with the representatives of each 
guild. Djullahs, for example, were required to make 
coarse cotton fabrics called baladi, three arshin or 
2.04 metres long, and buéuk ve rud* or 49.5 cm wide, 
with 1,600 threads at warp (Bursa thtisab, 11-7, 33, 
9908/1502), 

It was the duty of the officers of the guild, yigit- 
bashi and ahl-i khibra, in particular, to supervise 
the standards during the process of manufacturing. 
The goods were also inspected by the muhiasib [see 
utsBA] when marketed. Periodically, the government 
conducted inspections using special inspectors 
(miifeltigh) sent from the capital (see Bursa ihtisab, 
loc. cit.). In larger cities, growing demand and the 
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import of cheaper grades of cottons caused diffi- 
culties for the town handicrafts under regulations 
with strict standards. Despite the periodic inspections, 
the regulations and standards for town handicrafts 
were often ignored in order to produce cheap pro- 
ducts so as to compete with imports (see ibid.). 

Not being organised as a guild, spinners of cotton 
yarn in cities came from among the poorest segments 
of the population, mostly poor women and children. 
They purchased cotton at the cotton market directly 
from the peasants or from the halladjs. This group 
of spinners, the real proletariat in the Ottoman 
cities, was particularly vulnerable to the speculation 
which caused unfair competition and unemployment 
among them. They often claimed that the merchants 
caused shortages and high prices by purchasing 
and re-exporting the imported cotton. Also, since 
too many spinning wheels depleted quickly the 
cotton supply at the market, the government restrict- 
ed the number of the wheels in a town so that hand 
spinners could find enough raw cotton for their use 
(Ulugay, doc. 25). Sensitive to the complaints of the 
poor masses in the towns, the government repeatedly 
ruled that no merchants could purchase raw cotton 
until after the town spinners and weavers had com- 
pleted their purchases at the cotton market. 

Cotton manufacturers in large cities distant from 
the cotton producing areas were usually supplied 
with imported cotton yarn (Bursa ihtisdb, 11-7, 33) 
as opposed to bulky raw cotton with high transpor- 
tation costs. Under regulations, imported yarn was 
to be available to the weavers directly from the im- 
porters. The regulations forbade the dealers of cotton 
yarn of the city to re-sell imported yarn to mer- 
chants—a measure taken to prevent the prices of 
cotton goods from going up and disrupting the 
price system set up by the regulations. Actually, 
better prices offered by the Europeans tempted local 
merchants to engage in smuggling with the foreigners. 
The government acted energetically to prevent 
this (Faroqhi, Sehirlesme, ch. 2, 73-4). 

The important issue for bessdzs, sellers of cotton 
textiles, was to protect their monopoly of sale in 
the city. Both weavers in the city or merchants from 
outside (in Magnisa, native Armenians or those of 
Persia) sometimes sold their wares in the bazars 
of Ahdns (caravanserais) or as peddlers in the back 
streets, All finished goods, however, either locally 
made or imported, had to be sold under regulation 
to the dealers of cotton in the city (Ulugay, docs, 16, 
44, 43, 48, all belonging to the x1th/17th century), 
In Magnisa the bezzdzs obtained the Sultan's order, 
which protected their monopoly and banned Ar- 
menians of Persia from having shops and competing 
with the town dealers (Ulugay, doc. 61; cf. A. Refik, 
Istanbul 1100-1200, 40-1), 

Bessdts were also concerned with keeping up the 
standard in the size of the cottons and the quality 
of cotton and dyes used in the fabric. The finished 
yoods were to be inspected and stamped by the 
government agents at a specified place in the cotton 
textile market (boghast-pazari). Those products 
found short of standards were fined one akda for 
each two parmaks (1 parmak = 2.83 cm.) of coarse 
boghasi and for one parmak of fine quality (Ulugay, 
doc. 3). The resm-i tamgha or stamp tax was 2 afdas 
for each two dhird‘s (x dhird‘ of the bazaar = 68 cm.) 
of fine cotton fabrics such as elwan, aladja and white 
boghasi and for each ten dhira‘s of astarlik, a kind 
of coarse cotton fabric (this rate was valid in the 
provinces of Sarukhan, Aydin, Menteshe, and Sughla 
in Ramad4n 1070/1659; Ulugay, doc. 46). 


Concentration in cotton loom industries. In the 
r2th/r8th century, the makers of towels of all kinds 
(peshtemal, hawlu, and siledjek), kerchiefs (makrama 
or mahrama), white “raw” aladja, and bundle 
wrappers (boghda) were permitted to work only in 
the workshops in the three Ahdns in the district 
of Kiz-tash! in Istanbul (Sldkl, Gedikler, Istanbul 
1323/1907, 17). 

Again in Istanbul, the makers of printed cottons 
(basmadji), all located at Wezir-khanf, were or- 
ganised in 27 gediks or workshops with patent. In 
1138/1725, there were 192 basmadjls in the gediks, 
each gedik consisting of one master, one associate 
(sherik) and several journeymen (khalifa or kalfa). 
Thirty-three of them were Muslim and the rest were 
Armenian, The kadkhudd, or head of the guild, was 
Muslim, while his associate was an Armenian. Consid- 
ered as ‘“‘workers” (‘amele), they worked for mer- 
chants or individual citizens in return for a fee 
(Esndaf nizamlari). Such centres of manufacturing ac- 
tivities were created, as a rule, as part of the wak/ 
{g.v.] establishments and were rented to the members 
of the guilds (see A. Refik, Istanbul 1100-1200, 98). 
Thus the state or the members of the ruling élite 
became instrumental in constructing “factories” (Adr- 
khane) or workshops which brought together the ar- 
tisans of the same manufacture in one place. The con- 
fessed purpose for it was to serve the public by 
making goods abundant and cheap (rd yegdn ve rakhis). 
The leases for the shops included the provision that 
the leasers acquired the monopoly of the manufacture 
of a specific product. In 1102/1690 the basmadjis 
obtained such a monopoly in an area from the Black 
Sea mouth of the Bosphorus down to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles on the Aegean. Also, the Ottoman go- 
vernment sent orders to the main production centres 
for large quantities of sailcloth for the navy (Uzungar- 
gph, Bahkriye, 515) and coarse cottons for lining 
and underwear for the soldiery in Istanbul (Uzuncar- 
gilt, i, 282-4). 

Government orders involving the output of large 
quantities of cotton goods in a limited period of 
time appear to have generated changes in the volume, 
prices, and even in the organisation of manufacturing 
in the centres of cotton production. The areas most 
affected by this situation were those closest to the 
Ottoman capital or those connected with it by 
sea—Gelibolu, Bergama, Cyprus, Livadia, Athens, 
Euboea, Stifa and Aleppo (Uzungarsili, Bahriye, 515; 
Faroghi, Sehirlesme, 65-73). 

Export centres. It can safely be said that, next to 
leather manufactures, the cotton industry with a 
large export capacity was the most important of all 
the industries in the Ottoman dominions, particularly 
in western Anatolia, Syria, upper Mesopotamia and 
southern Macedonia. It constituted the foundation of 
economic prosperity and urban development in the 
empire until the 13th/rgth century. The high cost of 
transport of the bulky raw cotton accounted for the 
concentration of cotton industries in districts near 
cotton production areas, whereas finished goods, 
costly cotton textiles, boghast and diilbend, as well 
as cheaper cottons, kirbas and astar, and cotton yarn 
were sent by sea or land to all part of the Empire 
and to Europe. 

First among the main areas of cotton industries 
with large export capacity was western Anatolia 
during the gth/r5th and roth/r6th centuries, The 
most active towns in this region at this period were 
Bergama, Magnisa, Menemen, Tire, Usak, Gordes and 
Denizli. Tire specialised in making pillow and matt- 
ress cases, aladja, as well as cotton thread, called 
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Cottons imported in the northern Black Sea lands in ca. 1164/1750. 
(x groush = 40 para = 120 akéa; 1 arshin = 68 cm; r okka = 1,2828 gr.) 





Thousand 
in groush 
Tokat-basmast 200 
(prints of Tokit) 
Boghast 400 
(fine cotton fabric) 
Astar or bez 250 
(coarse, cotton fabric) 
Diilbend 10-12 
(Muslin) 
Cember 250 
(handkerchief and headdress) 
Cotton shirts 4 
Cotton yarn 75 
Towels of Serres 8-ro0 
Peshtemal 10 
Threads 16-18 
Gediz-bexi 600 bales 


6-ro para per arshin 


6"/, groush per piece 


15 para to ro groush per piece 
30-35 para per okka =- 
50-65 para per piece of 20 arghin Gediz in western Anatolia 


Price Origin 


Tokat 


1¥/, groush per piece of ro arshin Tokat, Kastamonu, 


Amasya 

- from various Anatolian 
towns (Corum-bezi, dag- 
bexi, ete.) 


17-20 groush per piece _ 


Anatolian as well as Euro- 
pean and Indian kinds 


2"/, groush per piece — 
2'/y groush per okka = 


_ Serres 
Sinope, Istanbul 





Source: M. de Peyssonel, Traité sur la Mer Noire, Paris 1757. 


rishte-yi Tire or simply Tire. Bergama specialised 
in sailcloth for the navy, The Hamid-ili was known 
in the gth/rsth century for its large exports of bo- 
ghasi from such centres as Ulu-Borlu (Borlu), Egir- 
dir, Burdur and Isparta. Products from this area 
were sent to the great transit centre of Bursa, where 
they were dyed and re-exported (on the dependence 
of the area on Bursa market, see Tarih vesikalart, 
Il-7, 32). The Hamid-ili appears to have dramatically 
increased its production of cotton fabrics by the 
mid-roth/z6th century (Faroghi, Sehirvlesme, 96). 
During the roth/r6th century, the Antalya and 
the Silifke-Mut areas on the Mediterranean coast 
appear to have been among the most important areas 
of cotton growing and processing (Faroghi, Schirles- 
mé, 96-7). The Karam4n-Konya area, with centres at 
Konya and Laranda, exported fine cottons, diilbends, 
boghasts and ordinary ber to Istanbul and the Black 
Sea region. The boghasi of Karam4n was found among 
the imports of Buda (Hungary) in 980/1572(L. Fekete 
and Gy. Kaldy-Nagy, Rechnungsbiicher ttirkischer 
Finanzstellen in Buda, Budapest 1962, 227). 
Aleppo, along with Antakya (Antahi cottons), 
Kilis, “Ayntab (Gaziantep) and Mar‘ash made up an- 
other major area of cotton industries with large capac- 
ity for export to the other parts of the Ottoman 
lands, Egypt, and Europe. Haledi cottons were among 
the imports to Kaffa as early as 892/1487 (Kaffa Cus- 
toms Register). The kabddn-i penbde, cotton scales 
tax in Aleppo, amounted to 13,000 a&¢as and dues at 
dyehouses to 50,000 akdas in 926/1520 (Tapu defteri, 
93). Half-a-century later (Tapu defteri, 544), the 
increase to 38,360 and 71,274 respectively can be 
taken as a proof of the development in cotton trade 
and industries in Aleppo. In the 1091/1680s and 
1102/1690, the costly cotton fabrics of the area, white 
and blue “daman” (of Ham4), handkerchiefs and 
cotton yarn were among the imports to France 
(Masson, i, table VIII). Hama is described as “‘a city 
where the population made cotton yarn, cloaks 
for women, and towels” (Evliy4, iii, 60). Aleppo was 
also a transit centre for Indian cloths coming via 
Basra-Baghdad in the 11th/r7th century (Sahillioglu, 
Belgelerle ttirk tarihi, ix, 67). In Aleppo, imitations 
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of the Indian cottons wrre made, while kalebi 
fabrics were imitated in Bursa and Istanbul. 

Further east, Mardin (Gdyting, Mardin, 139, 167) 
and Diyarbakir were important centres of cotton 
loom industries. Coarse cottons and red cotton 
yarn of Diyarbakir were exported to Istanbul and 
Europe, 

In northern Anatolia, the Kastamonu-Amasya- 
Tokat area developed as an important centre with 
large outlets in the northern Black Sea countries. 
According to the customs registers of Kaffa and 
Akkerman about 1100/1500 (Inalcik, The Black Sea, 
95, 105), these lands imported large quantities of 
cotton textiles as well as cotton yarn and raw cotton. 
The imports included varieties of cotton cloths, such 
as kirbas, boghast, aladja, and haledi, as well as quilts, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, bath wraps, covers, thread, 
belts, and tents. Judging from the merchants taking 
these goods to Kaffa, one can conclude that western 
and southern Anatolian centres of cotton industries 
too took part in this trade also, Moreover, merchants 
came from large centres of the cotton trade and in- 
dustries: Istanbul, Kastamonu, Sinope, Amasya, 
Merzifon, Tok&t, and Bursa in northern Anatolia, 
and Bergama, Usak, Gérdes, Menemen, Tire, and 
Denizli in western Anatolia (ibid., ror). Merchants 
from Bursa imported cotton manufactures of Hamid- 
ili; those from Istanbul cottons of western Anatolia, 
and those from Kastamonu and Sinope cottons of 
the Amasya-Tokait area. 

Altogether, cottons exported from Anatolia to 
northern Black Sea countries amounted to over one 
million groush in the mid-18th century. It appears 
that foreign cotton imports were negligible in this 
period. 

The pattern of cotton trade between Anatolia 
and the north did not change much, as demonstrated 
by a comparison of this table with the data from the 
customs registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and Kili of 
the 1500s. 

Indian competition and the Ottoman cotton loom 
industries. Apparently it was the Levant market that 
originally contributed to the expansion of Indian 
cotton industries. India began to manufacture the 
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Ottoman types of cotton or cotton and silk fabrics 
much in demand in Turkey—aladja and &ufni—in 
in the roth/r6th and rrth/17th centuries (allejaes 
and cuttanees in the English East India Company do- 
cuments, see Chaudhuri, 502, 504). Aladja and hu{ni 
were varieties already popular in Turkey before 906/ 
1500 (Customs Registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and 
Kili). 

Indian textile imports to Turkey go back to the 
gth/1sth century. In 875/1470, Mahmid Gawain 
[¢-0.] sent his agents from India to Bursa “with 
akmisha (cloths)” to trade there and in the Balkans 
(Belleten, xxiv, 69, 75, 95). The list of the Indian 
textiles, as found in the court records of Edirne; 
includes Indian dark-blue Aujné (Kujni-d Hindi ladji- 
ward) (960/1553), Indian napkins (peghkir-i Hindi) 
(977/%569), Indian kerchiefs (makrama-i Hindi) (979/ 
1572 and ror6/1608), kerchiefs of Ser-hindi and Bi- 
hari and Indian bogkasi, turbans, quilts, and gird- 
les (Edirne askerf kassdms, ed. Barkan, 120-3, 138, 
147, 224, 335-8, 431). Home made fafa and bafta were 
used in Turkey in much earlier times than in Kurope 
(phataes and baftas in English, see Chaudhuri, ibid.) 

It is possible that while the Indian industries, 
alert to the demands of the Levant market, made 
necessary adjustments in fashion and varieties 
(Chaudhuri, 239-40, 247), the original Indian luxury 
fabrics became popular in the Ottoman lands, as in 
Europe, particularly from the mid-r7th century on- 
wards. The fashion and use of Indian textiles became 
so widespread in the Ottoman lands that an Ottoman 
historian, Na‘ima (iv, 293) claimed in the 1112/1700s 
that bullion sent to India to pay for Indian luxury 
textiles, had reached an alarming point for the whole 
economy of the Empire. He recommended the use of 
home-made products instead. At any rate, it was be- 
fore European cottons dominated the Ottoman mar- 
ket in the 13th/roth century that Indian cottons, fine 
muslims, prints, aladja and kuimi types, as well as 
Indian cotton yarn, invaded and apparently threaten- 
ed the Ottoman native cotton industries. It was dur- 
ing the period 1071-1164/1660-1750 when India be- 
came the chief producer and exporter of cotton 
textiles in the world that Indian cotton fabrics 
began to be imported in great quantities into the 
Ottoman markets. 

By rro2/1690, the Indian exports to this area 
were estimated at five times as many calicoes as 
to the British and Dutch markets (Chaudhuri, 245- 
16) although no figure is available. Indian textiles 
reached the transit centres of the Empire, Baghdad 
and Aleppo via Hormuz and Bagra on the Persian 
Gulf and Djidda and Mecea via the Red Sea. In the 
spring of roro/1610, in a caravan from Baghdad to 
Aleppo with 120 merchants, there were ten Indian 
merchants, all Muslims. Most of the merchants in the 
caravan were carrying indigo, drugs, silk, and Indian 
textiles. Although Arab and Persian merchants made 
up the majority of the merchants in the caravan, there 
were also Turks, Armenians, Christian Arabs and 
Italians (five persons). Two Persian merchants from 
Hamadan had Indian wares, including indigo, drugs, 
and three bales of cloth of Lahore, all estimated 
to be worth 12,000 groush (H. Sahillioglu, Bir iiccar 
kervani, 63-9. 

In the Persian Gulf, Basra and Bandar ‘Abbas 
(Gombroon) were two outlets through which Indian 
textiles entered the Ottoman and Safavid terri- 
tories (R. W. Ferrier, The trade between India and 
the Persian Gulf and the East India Company in the 
17th century, in Bengal: past and present, \xxxix/2, 
No. 168 (Calcutta, July-Dec. 1970), 189-98). An 
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Last India Company memorandum dated 1107/1695 
tells us that ‘'the Moors drive a great trade from 
hence (sc. from Surat) to Persia, Bussora, Aden, 
Mocha, and Judda, where they dispose of those 
goods which from hence are carried throughout 
the Grand Signor’s Dominions’’ (Chaudhuri, 195). 
Gudjarat was the main emporium of Indian textiles 
to Basra. Turkey also received luxury fabrics from 
the Pandjib by the land route via Lahore and Kanda- 
har or Sind (Chaudhuri, 242-45). 

Also, an important part of the cotton fabrics 
imported by the Dutch and British from India 
was re-exported to America, West Africa, and the 
Levant (K.Glamann, Dutch-dsiatic trade, Copen- 
hagen 1958, 133-4, 143). In the last three decades of 
the r1th/1r7th century, however, the European market 
showed a great demand for Eastern textiles when the 
use of Indian cotton textiles became fashionable, be- 
ginning with the women of the upper class (Glamann, 
133; Chaud huri, 280-3; Masson, ii, 195). The fashion 
spread to lower classes, and initiated a dramatic 
increase in demand for cotton fabrics, despite the 
government prohibitions of the use of imported cot- 
tons which were brought about under pressure from 
the domestic industries of woollens and linen (pro- 
hibitions in France in 1098/1686, 1112/1700, and 
1121/1709; in England in rrr2/rzoo and 1133/1720; 
cottons banned by the Church as “the manufactures 
of the Infidels", see Chaudhuri, ébid., and Masson, 
ii, 277-8). The French imports of coarse cotton cloths 
from the Ottoman lands rose to about 3 million French 
livres in 1115/1703. The imported cotton fabrics 
were dyed and “printed” in Marseilles and an impor- 
tant part of them re-exported to Spain and Italy 
(Masson, 198-9). Thus the Levant shared with India 
the boom in the production and export of cotton tex- 
tiles to Europe. This boom reached its maximum in 
the period 1112-64/1700-50. With their superior qua- 
lity, the Indian textiles, however, dominated western 
markets through the East India Companies of Holland 
and England, while Levantine products, cotton yarn 
and coarse fabrics, were chiefly imported into France. 
Peyssonel (Trai#é, i, 31), the French consul in Iz- 
mir and the Crimea in the mid-12th/18th century, 


| found that the export of French textiles to the Le- 


vant was limited mainly by the successful competi- 
tion of the native cotton manufactures, The French 
export of cottons to the Levant in 1204/1789 was 
only 42,000 livres’ worth (Masson, ii, 495; then 3 
French livres = £). Red cotton yarn from western 
Anatolia and Diyarbakir exported from Izmir always 
found a ready market in the West, due to its high 
quality in dyeing and its low price. It was exported 
in great quantities to the Netherlands (O’Heguerty, 
204) and to France. 


Cotton yarn exported to France 
(value in French livres) 











1700-02 1750-4 1786-9 
Southern Syria 735,000 1,305,000 421,000 
Aleppo 46,000 41,000 = 268,000 
Cyprus — ——- 97,000 
Egypt 213,000 ©. 267,000 +=: 156,000 
lazmir 295,000 238,000 1,951,000 
Istanbul 3,200 73,000 15,000 
Total 1,292,200 1,924,000 2,908,000 





Source: R. Paris, Le Levant, 514. 
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By the end of the r2th/r18th century, the annual 
cotton yarn production of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia reached 20,000 bales, or about 2.5 million kg., 
half of it dyed (I’. de Beaujour, cited by Svoronos, 
248). The Austrian firm of Starrhemberg, established 
in Salonica in 1190/1776, became a spectacular 
success. By 1204/1789, it had opened several fac- 
tories which produced cotton yarn in Serres and 
Larissa (Svoronos, 182-5). Importing cotton and cot- 
ton yarn mostly through Marseilles, Switzerland too 
developed a cotton textiles industry, and in 1174/ 
1760 a Swiss consulate was established in Salonica 
with the main purpose of promoting the cotton trade 
(Svoronos, 185, 252). 

Cotton yarn and textiles from Egypt to Europe, 
ie, France, Leghorn and Venice, consisted of 
only a small part of Egypt's total exports (Raymond, 
ii, 180), However, cotton textiles from Cairo, Mahallat 
al-Kubri and Rosetta, called dimities (Dimydti?), 
agamy (‘Adjami), and mellaowy (Makallawi), which 
were mostly exported to France, increased rapidly 
from 1133/1720. These exports reached their peak 
in the period 1143-52/1730-9 with an average of 
609,362 livres, or 30.5% of total export, They then 
experienced a decline, to 291,708 livres in 1786-9 
(the figures include exports of fabrics of flax, 
which made up one-third of the total in 1798). The 
decline was explained by the deterioration in quality, 
possibly a result of competition with western cottons 
(Raymond, i, 230). 

England’s share in the import of Egyptian tissues 
was less than 10% during the same period (Ray- 
mond, i, 174, 180-2). On the other hand, Egypt 
itself imported cotton fabrics from Syria, Izmir, 
Bursa and Istanbul. Syrian cottons or silk and cot- 
ton fabrics, such as Antaki, Nadblusi, kufni, aladja, 
and Shdmi, were an important part (about 43 million 
paras by the end of the r2th/r8th century) of the 
Egyptian imports from that country (Raymond, i, 
190). Before the English cottons invaded the area, 
Cairo was the main emporium of Indian textiles im- 
ported via the Read Sea. The total value of the In- 
dian, European, and Syrian cloths imported was esti- 
mated at 500 million paras. The growing imports had 
a disruptive effect on the domestic textile loom crafts 
in Egypt as early as the turn of the 12th/18th century 
(Raymond, i, r91, 193, 199). 

European competition. It is generally accepted 
that the reversal of the roles in cotton manufacturing 
and export between East and West occurred in the 
period 1164-84/1750-70. After 1184/1770, England, 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland began 
to export their cotton textiles to the Levant markets 
in growing quantities. Already by the mid-18th cen- 
tury, Western governments, changing their policies 


Cotton textiles exported to Istanbul in 1192/1777 
(value in French tivres) 


ooo 








Muslins Woollen Cloths 
Britain 691,000 656,000 
Netheriands (1778) 298,000 583,000 
Venice (1782) 97,000 217,000 
Trieste (1782) 108,000 220,000 
(“bours” and (Austrian and 
muslims) German pro- 
ducts) 
French 42,000 7,448,000 


V—_—_—_————— 


Sources: Masson, li, 495, 615, and R. Paris, $52. 
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of prohibition, permitted the expansion and protec- 
tion of their domestic cotton manufactures. 

Note the first-place ranking of the British in the 
export of cotton goods already at this time, and the 
dominance of the French woollens in the Levant 
market, 

It is said that while the British cotton industries 
developed under the impact of Indian trade, the 
French developed under the Levantine one (Masson, 
ii, 434, nm, 2). From 1133/1720 onwards, in order to 
protect national industries and those of its colonies 
in the Antilles, the French government imposed a 
heavy duty (20 livres per quintal) on the cotton yarn 
imported from the Levant (Masson, ii, 201). Already 
by 1142/1729, the French noted with pride that 
French imitations of Indian cotton prints found an 
outlet in Istanbul and were expecting even to manu- 
facture the white cotton cloths themselves, thereby 
reducing their import from the Levant and Holland 
(Masson, ii, 436, 456). 

In the second half of the 18th century, of the 
great variety of imports from Germany (Leipzig) 
and Austria to the Ottoman Empire, cotton textiles, 
musiins, and the so-called indiennes, were at the 
top of the list. German cotton goods had quite a 
large market at Izmir (§5-60,000 pieces annually) 
and Bursa (30,000 pieces) (C, Aubin’s report, ed. 
A. Cunningham) English cotton products exported to 
Germany also reached the Balkans through the 
Leipzig fair. Along with Leipzig, Vienna was another 
important centre for the Ottoman trade. Here we find 
268 Ottoman resident merchants by 1181/1767, inclu- 
ding a number of Muslim Turks (a certain Molla Hu- 
seyn owned six storehouses and Moll& Hasan four). 
During the period 1164-1227/1750-1812, when Aus- 
trian-Ottoman trade showed great development, raw 
cotton and cotton yarn became the principal exports 
from the Serres area to Austria and Germany (V. 
Paskaleva, 49-56). 

However, the Eastern cotton yarn still had the 
advantage of lower prices due to the cheaper food 
and lower wages in the Levant (Masson, ii, 436-7). 
The cotton yarn imports from the Levant continued. 
By the 1195/1780s, while French cotton industries 
found markets, first in Spain and then Italy for their 
products, whose designs appealed to the taste of the 
populations there, the Muslim population of the Le- 
vaut did not favour the imitations of the West. Wes- 
tern cotton industries would definitively conquer 
the Eastern markets only when they succeeded in sol- 
ving the problem of price differential (by using 
machines) and when they imitated or created designs 
and colours which attracted an eastern clientéle. 

The introduction of dyeing methods from the 
Levant was a crucial factor contributing to the suc- 
cess of western cotton industries and exports. The 
Dutch and the French finally succeeded in learning 
the special technique known as Edirne dyeing. Conse- 
quently, Turkey’s export of red cotton yarn was re- 
duced (O'Heguerty, 204; Masson, ii, 439-40). This 
reversal of the situation was apparent in the rapid 
growth in raw cotton imports and the diminishing 
proportions of cotton textiles and yarn from the 
Levant. Between 1112/1700 and 1203/1788, the 
French imports of raw cotton increased ten times, 
representing 39% of the total imports from the Le- 
vant, while cotton yarn did not make the same 
progress. 

As has been seen above, change was a rather 
long process and one achieved in stages. For some 
time the Levant continued to export its cotton cloths, 
now in a raw state, undyed; then mainly its cotton 
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yarn, especially those dyed red with alizari; and 
finally only its raw cotton. On the other hand, in- 
vasion of the Levantine markets by western products 
was realised only after the industrial revolution 
in England with its mass production of cheap and 
finer quality cotton yarns (the so-called twist and 
mule) and prints. The dramatic change occurred in 
the period 1194-1231/1780-1815, and led to a 
situation in which the Levant became totally depen- 
dent on the western cotton industries for the supply 
of cotton yarn and textiles and for the sale of its 
raw cotton, 

British supremacy and impact of the industrial 
Revolution. 1t was to the cotton imported from the 
Levant that the first cotton industry in England 
owed its foundation. First, fustians, made with a 
cotton weft and a linen warp, were produced in Lan- 
cashire under Elizabeth I at some time before 994/ 
1586. By the middle of the rzth/17th century, the 
cotton industry was considered to be a well-establish- 
ed industry in England, although it depended upon a 
regular import of raw cotton from the Levant, Izmir, 
Cyprus, Acre and Sidon (A. C. Wood, 74-5). 

During the period r1oor-1184/1680-1770, the 
Levant suffered a decline in its exports of cotton 
and cotton goods to Britain. This was mainly due to 
the overall decline of the English trade in the Levant, 
as well as to the English domestic policies against 
the use and manufacture of cotton goods (R. Davies, 
Devonshire Square, 29-31), Another factor, a more 
enduring one, was the competition of colonial supplies 
to England from the West Indies and India. After 
the mid-z8th century, when British cotton industries 
were encouraged, the cotton trade experienced a 
revival from which western Anatolia emerged as one 
of the main sources of supply. 

Cotton imported from the Levant was approxi- 
mately 300 tons in the years tt11-13/1699-1701, 
150 tons in the 1133/17208 and 1143/1730s, and over 
500 tons in the 1164/1750s (Davies, op. cit., 173). 
Also some Levant cotton was imported to England 
through the Netherlands (Wood, 160). In the 1184/ 
17708, large cargoes in British ships from the Levant 
consisted of cotton and fruits, The “cotton boom" 
was responsible for the revival of the British trade 
in the Levant in the period after 1194/1780, when the 
English industry made its tremendous advance 
(R. Davies, op. cit., 187, 241-2). 

British cotton manufactures had to compete in 
the Levant not only with the Indian fine cotton 
textiles—muslins and calicos in particular—but 
also with Indian cotton yarn. The Ottoman con- 
sumer did not at first favour the British imitations 
of Indian cottons, but price became a key factor, 
and by 1215/1800, he came to prefer the cheaper 
British manufactures (Aubin’s report). For the manu- 
facture of fine cottons, Indian yarn was imported 
into the Levant until 1800, when it was replaced: by 
British “twist”, a strong thread used mostly for 
the warp (Aubin). ‘‘Twist" invaded Ottoman markets 
as far as the cotton production centre of Diyarbakir 
via Trebizond, and Central European markets via 
Salonica (Aubin). The demand of the Istanbul 
weavers alone was estimated at 10,000 okkas and 
that of Izmir and its hinterland at 400-500,000 Ibs. 
Also, British imitations of Indian muslins, widely 
used in turbans, veils, and headgear for women, 
superseded the Indian imports in the Levant. By 
1227/1812, other more popular English cotton 
textiles, all of them imitations of Indian cottons, 
were printed calicoes (with a consumption estimate 
of 35-40,000 a year in Izmir), chintz (Hind! ¢hint, 


Persian and Turkish ¢#), shawls and “‘shirtlings", 
etc. (Aubin gives a long list in his report). 

Cheap, durable, bright in colour, the English 
cotton goods thus enjoyed a “prodigious demand" 
over the Levant from Cairo to Istanbul. This was 
considered to be a trade of the ‘highest importance" 
for England (Isaac Morcmer's report dated 1814, 
cited by Wood, 192-3). Although raw cotton imports 
from the Levant showed a great increase during 
the same period, their value was not significant when 
compared to that of the manufactured cotton goods 
exported to the Levant. Turkish cotton was only one- 
twelfth of the total imported by Britain, 


British imports of raw cotton from the Levant 
(in Sterling Pounds, declared value) 





1233/1817 1234/1818 1236/1820 1240/1824 1241/1825 





799 24,112 7,863 249,271 «611,547 





Source: A. C. Wood, op. cit., 193. 


After India, Germany too experienced losses at 
the Levant market for cottons in favour of British 
manufactures. During the Napoleonic Wars, the Bri- 
tish took advantage of the rising prices in Germany 
and the closure of Trieste and Fiume, principal tran- 
sit ports for Austrian-German exports. Great Britain’s 
interest in the Levant as an important market for 
British manufactured cotton goods grew particularly 
from 1241/1825, when the full impact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was felt at home. Taking advantage 
of its role as a protector during the Egyptian crisis, 
Great Britain had the Ottoman government sign 
the commercial treaty of 1254/1838 which awarded 
Britain favourable conditions and turned the empire 
into an open market for its cotton industry (V. J. 
Puryear, International economics and diplomacy in 
the Near East, repr. Archon Books, 1969, 107-30; F. E. 
Bailey, British policy and the Turkish reform move- 
ment, Cambridge 1942, 39-178; Mibahat Kiitiikoglu, 
Osmant-Ingiliz iktisadi miinasebetleri, 1838-1850, 
Istanbul 1976). The principle of free trade was vir- 
tually introduced into Turkey before it was accepted 
in Great Britain (Puryear, 117). From 1254/1838 to 
1269/1852, British imports of cotton textiles tripled 
and those of cotton yarn doubled, 63.9 to 183.8 million 
yards and 5.6 to 11.9 million Ibs, respectively 
(Kitdkoglu, 82, 86), The value of the British cot- 
tons imported to Turkey rose approximately from one 
thirty-eighth in (1241/1825 to one-ninth of the total 
production in 1272/1855 (Bailey, 86). 


Ottoman-British Trade in 1269/1852 








(official value in £) 
Total imports Total imports 
to Great Britain to the Ottoman Emp. 
2, 252, 283 8, 489, 100 


(of this, textiles were 
over 3 million in 1850) 








Sources: Bailey, 74; O. Kurmug, Emperyalizm, 49. 


The Ottoman trade occupied third place in Great 
Britain's foreign trade in 1267/1850 (Bailey, 82-3). 
In the Ottoman Empire, the break-down oc- 
curred first in the cotton yarn production, which 
directly affected spinners, the poorest section of 
the population in rural and urban areas. In 1249/ 
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1833 D. Urquhart tells us (Turkey and its resources, 
148) that “their own yarn being unequal, heavy in 
weaving and liable to break, the weavers prefer much 
the English yarn". Also, the first serious crisis 
in cotton loom industries appears to have occurred in 
the period 1241-6/1825-30 (Urquhart, 47-54; 6. C. 
Sarg, in Ch, Issawi, Econ. history of the Middle East, 
48-9). At a later date, in 1279/1862, another English- 
man, Lewis Farley (The resources of Turkey, 59-60) 
observed that ‘Turkey is no longer a manufacturing 
country. The numerous and varied manufactures 
which formerly sufficed, not only for the consumption 
of the empire, but also stocked the markets of the 
Levant, as well as those of several countries in Europe, 
have, in some instances, rapidly declined, and in 
others became altogether extinct... The printed 
calicoes of Tokat... the muslim looms of Scutari 
and Tirnova [in Thessaly) which in 1812 numbered 
2,000 were reduced in 1841 to 200... Baghdad was 
once the centre of very flourishing trades, especially 
those of calico printing... Aleppo was still more 
famous, for its manufactures of gold thread, of cotton 
tissues, ... and pure cotton called nankeens gave 
occupations to more than 40,000 looms, of which, 
in the year 1856, there remained only 5,560 ... now 
taste has changed. Cloth and every variety of cottons 
have supplanted silk. English muslins are preferred 
to those of India, and cashmere shawls were replaced 
by the Zebras of Glasgow and Manchester." He adds 
(61) that Great Britain “‘will continue to find Turkey 
an increasing and profitable market for our mer- 
chandize."” 

An American observer (C. Hamilton, Among the 
Turks, New York 1877) tells us how, following the 
free trade granted by the treaties of 1254/1838, 
“five thousand weavers in Scutari were without 
employ, and reduced to the most deplorable beggary. 
The fast colors and firm material of Diarbekr dis- 
appeared, ... and Bursa towels came from Lyons 
and Manchester . . . Thus, all the industries of Turkey 
have perished.” 

Apparently, all these figures given are simply 
rough estimates, sometimes grossly exaggerated. In 
Aleppo, for example, in the period before 1273/1856, 
only 1,000 looms with an annual output of half a 
million pieces are mentioned in John MacGregor, 
Commercial statistics, 140; cf. Issawi, Econ. history 
of the Middle East, 221; also Viquesnel's more mo- 
dest figures, ibid., 51, In a French report cited by 
Chevallier (Les tissus ikatés, 300), the total number 
of looms manufacturing cotton-silk textiles in Da- 
mascus and Aleppo was estimated at 25,000 for the 
year r241/r225, The report dated 1261/1845 con- 
sidered the ruin of native cotton loom industries in 
Syria to be the result of the growing imports of low- 
priced cottons from Europe. English cotton yarn 
and prints headed the imports. However impressio- 
nistic, these Western reports demonstrate the drama- 
tic disruption in Ottoman cotton industries by the 
mnid-r9th century. In the 1277/1860s, the first Turkish 
journalist (see thsan Sungu, Yeni Osmanislar, in 
Tansimat, i, 787) became the mouthpiece of the popu- 
lation in their distress, and blamed the government's 
westernisation and free market policies as well as 
the shift in taste and fashion to Western products, 
for the depression. 

In a survey of the Ottoman economy made in 
1332-5/1913-5 (Osmani: sanayii, ed. G. Okcun, An- 
kara 1970, 134; V. Eldem, Osmanis imparatorlugunun 
thtisadi sartlars hakkinda bir tethik, Ankara 1970, 
76), it was observed that 80 % of all cotton pro- 
duction (20,000 tons in 1335/1915) was exported 


abroad, while imported cotton manufactures consti- 
tuted the major part of the overall imports. By 
1335/1915, modern cotton factories in the Ottoman 
lands numbered only nine (altogether 82,000 looms 
and 68,500 spindles employing 3,024 workers), all of 
them making only cotton yarn and coarse cotton tex- 
tiles (ibid., 133; Eldem, 130-1). However, by the end 
of the 13th/roth century, Konya, Karaman, Antalya, 
Nigde, Aglasun, Tokat, Merzifon, Mar‘ash, and Antep 
(‘Ayntab) were still mentioned as the important cen- 
tres of cotton loom industries (Oppel, 525), At the 
turn of the 13th/roth century, as a result of the 
disorders, a number of cotton weavers left Aleppo 
for Egypt, ‘Ayntab and Mar‘ash. ‘Ayntab made great 
progress in cotton manufactures, especially in red 
dyed yarn in the 1900s (Oppel, 528). 

Some branches of the Middle Eastern loom in- 
dustries, though adhering to the traditional tech- 
niques and types, resisted and survived the invasion 
of western machine-made cottons, thanks to the rural 
population’s conservatism which favoured old-fash- 
ioned fabrics of the urban centres as luxuries. In 
Turkey, aladja and kufni are still popular with the 
peasants who use them in clothing and furnishings. 
As in the past, in these fabrics the woof is cotton 
and the warp is silk (or rather artificial silk). 

Glazed and stiff, these fabrics still preserve tradi- 
tional colourful designs and stripes (cf. Syrian 
aladja and kujni manufactured today in Aleppo, see 
Chevallier, 308). 
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metry, the hypotenuse of the so-called umbra 
triangle; as such it is either the secant or the 
cosecant of an angle, according as the side opposite 
it is the tangent or cotangent of this angle; in the 
first case it is called kutr al-zill al-awwal (“hypotenuse 
of the first umbra"’), in the second case kufr al-gill 
al-thani (“hypotenuse of the second umbra"'). 
Bibliography: M. Souissi, La langue des 
mathématiques en arabe, 283-5. (H. Suter) 
KUTRABBUL, a place name of ‘Irak, Also 
given as Katrabbul, the name is regarded as Persian 
in origin. {t) Yakat lists a village (Aar ya) of that name 
which was situated between Baghdad and ‘Ukbar4. 
This Kutrabbul was reportedly frequented by pleas- 
ure seekers, who recognised the quality of the local 
wine. As a result, the village is often mentioned by 
such poets as Abii Nuwéas [g.v.) and in tales comparing 
the virtues of different wine-bearing locations. 
(2) Kutrabbul also refers to one of the four major 
administrative subdistricts (fassidj, and in YAkit, 
also kira) of the greater urban area of Baghdad. The 
sub-districts, which also included Bidiray4, Nahr 
Bik and Kalwddha, were in existence before the 
Islamic occupation of the area and may have con- 
tinued to serve some administrative function after 
the construction of the Islamic city. Kutrabbul and 
Badirayi occupied the lands west of the Tigris 
River with the Sarat Canal serving as a boundary 
between them. The geographers speak of Baddraya 
being east of the Canal and Kutrabbul to the west, 
though it would perhaps be more correct to speak in 
terms of south and north, Kutrabbul thus came to re- 
present the area which comprised the Round City 
of al-Mansar (¢.v.] and the northwestern suburbs, in- 
cluding the military cantonments of al-Harbiyya, 
Bibliography: Yakit, iv, 133; i, 460-1; Suhrab, 
‘Adj@ib 123 = Ibn Serapion, 15; Tabarl. index; 
Mukaddasi, 119-20; Aghdni, index iv; G. Le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 
London 1900, 14, $0-I, 113, 123, 315; idem, The 
lands of the Eastern caliphate, 31, 65-6. 
(J. Lassner) 
KUTRUB, the werewolf. The Arabic word goes 
back to Syriac kanjrépos (or kantrépd), which was 
subsequently transformed into the Arabic kufrub in 
the same way as other names of animals, like djundub 
“locust” or kunfudh “hedgehog". Kanfrépos itself is 
the Syriac transcription of Greek Au: OG. 
The saga of the werewolf is by itself indigenous to 
Arcadia in the central Peloponnesus (see Pausanias, 
viii, 2), but has many parallels amongst the Romans, 
Celts, Teutons and Slavs. Originally it was unknown 
to the Orient, and the Arabs came to know the figure 
of the werewolf in the 2nd/8th century at the earliest. 
According to an oft-repeated anecdote, Sibawayh 
once described his pupil Mubammad b. al-Mustanir 
as hufrub” layl'", so that the latter was subsequently 
known by the nickname of Kutrub [see following 
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article]. The poet Ab Dulima called his mother 
Rhayal al-kutrub (Aghani', ix, 133, °x, 259), but 
alleged earlier evidence for the word in ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas‘id (d. 32/652-3) (Zamakhsharl, Fa?ik, ii, 177/360 
Bidjawi) and Imru? al-Kays (ed. Mubammad Abu 
‘l-Fadl Ibrahim, no. 76, 36) is forged. Al-Djahiz 
does not seem to refer to the Aufrub, but al-Mas‘idi 
(Muriidj, iii, 319 = § 1203) mentions it amongst 
several fabulous beings. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Zafar (d. ca, 564/1169) apparently confuses it 
with the ‘Suddr (see al-Djahiz, Hayaavin, index, 
and al-Mas‘idi, Joc. cit.). Although the werewolf 
was integrated into the demonological world of the 
Arabs, it never attained the popularity which was 
always enjoyed by the djinn, the ghil, the ‘ifrit and 
the shayfan. 

The Greeks, however, saw in the werewolf not only 
a fabulous creature, but also the manifestation of a 
mental disorder. Following Marcellus of Side, Oriba- 
sius (Synopsis ad Eustathtum, viii, 9), Aétius of Amida 
(vi, tx), Paul of Aegina (iii, 16) and later Byzantine 
physicians deseribed lycanthropy as a kind of melan- 
cholia which caused the diseased person to shun the 
company of mankind, to seek out solitude and fre- 
quent cemeteries, and to roam about aimlessly with 
hollow eyes and lost in gloom. Through the trans- 
lations of the works of Paul of Aegina in the 3rd/gth 
century and of Aétius of Amida in the following one, 
the Arabs likewise came to know about this alleged 
illness, Paul of Aegina's information is quoted by 
Mubammad b. Zakariyy? al-Razi (Kitab al-Hawi, 
i, Haydarabad 1955, 205 ff., 222), and Aétius's 
chapter was the model for the descriptions of ‘Alt 
b, al-SAbbas al-Madjisi (Kamil al-sina‘a al-tibbiyya, 
i, 333), of Abu 'l-K4sim al-Zahrawi (Kitab al-Tasrif, 
Ms. Chester Beatty 4009, fols. t10-11), and of Ibn 
Sini (Kanin, Rome 1593, i, 315/Bualak 1294, ii, 71). 

Finally, the term kufrub is also a component of the 
plant name sirddj al-kufrub (a translation borrowed 
from the Syriac ghrdghd dh-kan{ripos), mostiy used 
to indicate the mandrake root (yabriah). 

Bibliography: W. Hertz, Der Werwolf, Beitrag 
zur Sagengeschichte, Stuttgart 1862; R, Duval, 

Origine grecque du mot arabe Kotrob, in JA, 8th 

series, xix (1892), 156-0; M. Ullmann, Der Werwolf, 

Ein griechisches Sagenmotiv in arabischer Ver- 

hleidung, in WZKM, Ixviii (1976), 171-84. 

(M, UntmMann) 

KUTRUB, the cognomen of Apdo ‘ALT MuHAMMAD 
8B. AL-MusTANIR, grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher of Basra in the 2nd/8th century, the freed- 
man of Salim b. Ziyid, He was born in Basra, 
where he studied not only grammar with the founders 
of that science, ‘Is4 b. ‘Umar, Yanus b. Habib and 
Sibawayh (who is said to have given him his uick- 
name), but also theology with the famous Mu‘tazill 
authority al-Nazzim. He became the tutor to the 
son of the military commander and minister Abd 
Dulaf al-‘Idjli [see at-KAsim B. SISA, and DuLAF], 
and died at Baghdad in 206/821. Accordiny to Ibn 
al-Sikkit, his pupil, he was not to be regarded as a 
reliable authority for lexicography, 

Kutrub holds a very important place in the history 
of Arabic grammar, as the first grammarian known 
to have written a work on the three following topics: 
(x) words with two opposing meanings (adddd (q.v.}) ; 
(2) words with the same consonant skeleton capable of 
having three different meanings (muthallath) ac- 
cording to whether they have one or other of the 
three vowels; and (3) the explanation of the causes 
and occasions (‘ilal) of grammatical phenomena. 

Furthermore, Kutrub seems to have held original 





ideas about syntax. Al-Zadjdjadji in his K. al-ldah 
(ed. M. al-Mubarak, 70, 77) states that Kutrub, as 
opposed to all the other Basran grammarians, did not 
believe that the irdb affected nouns in order to show 
their different functions and to distinguish them from 
each other; he averred that there are nouns with the 
same i*rab, whose function differs, and nouns with 
differing i*rab but with the same function, and accord- 
ingly held that rab only affects a noun in order to 
distinguish two grammatical states, sc. at the end of 
a speech unit, without a final vowel, to mark pause 
(wak/), and within a speech unit, with a final vowel, 
to mark liaison (was!) with the succeeding word. 

Of the x8 works listed by Ibn al-Nadim in his 
Fihrist and which dealt with exegesis and theology 
as much as grammar and lexicography only four have 
survived; the K. al-Muthallath, ed. E. Wilmar, Mar- 
burg 1857, and R. Souissi, Tunis 1398/1978; the 
K. ma khdlafa fihi 'l-insdn al-bahima, ed. R. Geyer, 
in SBAK Wien, cv (1888), 380-91; the K. al-Addad, 
ed. H. Kofler, in Islamica, v (1931), 241-84, 385-461, 
493-544; and the K. al-Azmina, still unedited. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, roz, S I, 161; 

EI* .v. (M. Ben Cheneb); Kabhala, Mu‘djam, xii, 

rs. (G. Troureau) 

KUTTAB (a., plural Aatatid), itself probably 
plural of kdtib (‘'scribe"), a type of beginners’ or 
primary school. The term is frequently synony- 
mous with maktab in Arabic and Persian and mektep 
in Turkish. In Ottoman it was also called mekteb- 
khane or mekteb-i sibydn or sloyan mektebi, (‘children’s 
school"); later, in the Tangimdft era, it was more 
generally referred to as thtidd@i mekteb (“beginner's 
school") and then as ilk mekteb (‘primary school”). 
European writers have often called it “Kurdnic 
school”. 

The hAutiab was formerly widespread in Islamic 
lands, Although the appellation was alinost uni- 
versally applied to Muslim beginners’ schools, kuttab 
has also been known to designate Jewish heder-type 
schools in Arabic-speaking countries, While there 
are no precise indications as to when they were first 
established, they spread during the Umayyad era 
in the wake of the conquering armies. and the Auttdb 
system was already wide-spread in early ‘Abbasid 
times. There is some evidence that the structure 
aud teaching methods of the Autiab were modelled 
on the Byzantinie primary school (Lecomte, in 
Arabica, i [1954], 324 ff.), but its curriculum was 
purely Islamic and Arabic. The early Auttab was an 
important agent for socialising different ethnic 
groups into the Islamic faith and its way of life. 
Later, in the Ottoman Empire, it served as vehicle 
for transmitting the values of the Ottoman Islamic 
society from generation to generation. The Auttdd 
provided a common educational basis for all who 
attended it. [t was homogeneous in its aims and 
methods, and thus differed from the indigenous 
traditions of education, which displayed remarkable 
diversity. Until the penetration of Western models 
of education in modern time, the kuttab was the only 
vehicle of public instruction for young Muslim 
children. Even up to the present, it has displayed 
remarkable staying-power by continuing to compete 
tenaciously with other educational institutions in 
many Islamic countries, 

Since basic education [see TARBIYA) was usually 
inbued with a religious spirit, and its professed goal 
was to produce a true believer, much of it was closely 
connected with the mosque (see maspj1p]. Consequen- 
tly, the Akutlab was frequently attached to a mosque, 
whose officials also provided further instruction. 
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The kuttdb itself was located in any sort of room | ary. This method was, to a large extent, self-defeat- 


available, a tent in the desert or even (as in Uganda) 
in the open. If specially constructed, a Autiab con- 
sisted (in the Ottoman Empire, at least), of a large 
domed, unadorned hall in which all the pupils sat 
crosslegged on mattresses in a rough semi-circle, 
usually next to low desks. Such buildings were 
generally erected by philanthropists (through a wat/ 
ot otherwise) or by the pupil’s parents, who also 
provided the teacher’s fees (in money and food). 
In the Middle Ages, wealthier families sometimes 
set up a private Autidb for their children. The state 
hardly intervened until well into the rgth century, so 
that fees, physical arrangements and the curriculum 
were agreed upon between teachers and parents alone. 
There are even recorded instances of teachers volun- 
teering their services without pay, though in many 
other cases they were underpaid, and some had to 
send their pupils to collect alms for them (as in 
Nigeria, in the late Middle Ages), In other instances 
(mostly in Africa and possibly in Iran), school- 
children performed all sorts of tasks for their teacher 
in lieu of school fees. 

Boys formed the overwhelming majority of pupils 
in the katatib, while girls studied, if at all, separately 
(although there are recorded cases of coeducation, 
chiefly in Lran and India). Attendance was voluntary, 
and there was no precise age-limit: pupils enrolled 
at age four or above and, in general, studied for 
between two and five years, All the pupils studied in 
the same room—there was seldom, if ever, a division 
into groups by age—and each pupil progressed at 
his own rate, Instruction was usually carried out from 
sunrise to sunset (or earlier) daily; Fridays (and 
Thursdays in the Maghrib) as well as some festivals, 
like Ramadan, were free days. The Autidb was open 
throughout the year, except when economic needs 
(such as harvesting) or natural calamities (like floods) 
prevented attendance, Due to the character of the 
kuttdb, its student body was almost exclusively Mus- 
lim. There were, however, infrequent cases of others 
attending, as in Iran even during the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil (who forbade the attendance of non- 
Muslim children) and in Egypt, where a few Copts 
attended in the late rgth century. 

The teacher was called mudarris or mu‘allim and 
later mwaddib in the Arab lands (in some cases, the 
mwaddib was a higher rank, namely the more learned 
or the private tutor); kkddja in Turkey; maktabdar in 
Tran; mdllah in some parts of Central Asia; lebbe in 
Ceylon; and mallam (from mu‘allim) in Nigeria and 
some other areas in Africa. He was popularly referred 
to as fiki, or fkih, probably the vernacular for fakih. 
In the larger hatatib he was sometimes aided by an 
assistant (mu‘id, literally “repeater’’), or, in other 
cases, by a senior pupil (‘arif, literally monitor”). 
All these persons frequently adopted the carrot-and- 
stick approach: beatings [see PALAKA] were admin- 
istered to the lazy or unruly, while the meritorious, 
who had mastered a large section of the Kur’an by 
heart (khatma [g.v.]), were offered prizes, usually 
sweets or even the honour (in Morocco and Hadra- 
mawt) of being led around on a camel. 

At first, when books were very difficult to acquire, 
the teacher used to dictate the material, which his 
pupils wrote down with a pen or reed (kalam) on a 
tablet (Jawh), Afterwards, the pupils read the material 
aloud, with the teacher correcting their errors and 
elaborating on some points, Emphasis was generally 
laid on memorising. Since independent thinking was 
frowned upon, as liable to lead to the weakening of 
belief and disobedience, learning by rote was custom- 


ing, as it meant studying difficult subject-matter in 
a barely understood language. Literary Arabic was 
hardly known even by Arab children, not to speak 
of non-Arab Muslims. Even among the latter, how- 
ever, the Kur’4n was initially taught in Arabic, 
although it was clear that the pupils could not 
understand the language. Only later were difficult 
passages sporadically explained in the local language, 
such as Turkish, Persian or Urdu. The teaching of 
Arabic per se in these schools was instituted in the 
Ottoman Empire only in 1781, by Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I (Persian was added then, also, but not 
Turkish!). However, this revolutionary innovation 
was in effect introduced in only a few schools; it be- 
came more widely accepted, along with other reforms, 
in the Tanzimdat era (beginning in 1846, the study of 
Turkish was also added, selectively). 

While the general aims of the Autidb were univer- 
sally identical—to impart the rudiments of instruc- 
tion required for the formation of a good Muslim— 
there were obvious qualitative differences between 
the towns and countryside, as well as substantive 
variations in emphasis in the curriculum. The 
Kur‘an was studied in all the katatib, with stress 
laid on memorising and absolute accuracy. The teach- 
er began with the Fatiha, then proceeded to the 
shortest, the rx4th, sara (al-Nas) and continued 
back until the class reached the longest, the 2nd, 
stra (al-Bakara). When a pupil had mastered all 
this, he began to practise his recitation in the correct 
order, 

As a genera! rule, the early-morning hours, con- 
sidered the best time of the day, were earmarked 
for studying the Kur’4n, At other times, prayer and 
religious rituals were imparted regularly. In the 
eastern Arab lands (Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
‘Irak), Arabic grammar and poetry were usually 
studied as well, This was likewise the case in Muslim 
Spain, where composition was also added to the 
curriculum. While in Algeria, Morocco and among the 
Muslims of Africa south of the Sahara, little was 
learned besides the Kur’an, in Tunisia Aadith was 
generally included as well, Some calligraphy and a 
smattering of arithmetic were added in some katatib 
in Turkey as well as in Iran, where Islamic history 
and fragments of Persian poetry (e.g. from Sa‘di and 
Hafiz) were occasionally included, from the 7th/r3th 
century onwards. A little Persian poetry was also 
taught in the Aatatib of Afghanistan and the parts 
of Central Asia ruled by Imperial Russia. In some 
katatib in Ceylon, Arabic grammar, elementary 
arithmetic and the writing of Tamil in Arabic cha- 
racters was practised in addition to the Kur’dn. 
All considered, one may surmise that although the 
kuttab’s curriculum laid a basic foundation for 
further study, many of the pupils who ended their 
education at this level were hard to put to use it 
profitably, except for prayer. 

Since the mid-r9th century, the kuftab has exhibited 
signs of change. Some reform has been promoted 
from above, as in the Muslim parts of the French 
possessions south of the Sahara, where the authorities 
initiated a campaign to supervise these schools and 
improve their quality (their success has not always 
been evident). Elsewhere the Auttab stood in competi- 
tion to the newly-imported Western-type primary 
schools, which also imparted a Muslim education but 
in more efficient ways. The Autiab has held its own 
in Egypt, partly because this was the first Arab 
country that attempted to adapt it to modern re- 
quirements and integrate it into the state system, 
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An inspector of these schools (Mufattish al-makdtib) 
was first appointed in 1835; since 1867, the Ministry 
of Education bas been officially empowered to in- 
spect these schools regularly (in the Ottoman Empire, 
a Ministry of Education to supervise the hataiib and 
other schools was established by an irdde in 1846). 
By 1890, official supervision of Aatatib was fairly 
widespread in Egypt, and its effectiveness was in- 
creased by governmental grants-in-aid. Later, 
Mubammad ‘Abduh (¢.v.] was instrumental in ex- 
panding their curriculum (which today includes ob- 
ject lessons). Indeed, there are recorded cases of 
2oth century Egyptian children attending an ele- 
mentary school in the morning and the kuétdb in 
the afternoon, or going to the Austad in the early 
morning before school. 

The fortunes of the Auétdb in the 2oth century have 
accordingly varied. In the Sudan, it has coexisted with 
the more general schools introduced by the British 
soon after they had defeated the Mahdist {q.v.] forces. 
In Zanzibar, in 1907, the British director of education 
decided to make the Kur?4n a basic component of the 
general curriculum and to integrate the katdtib into 
the school network. In India (e.g, in Bengal) the Bri- 
tish rulers tried to increase the number of Aatdtib and 
raise their standards by introducing secular studies 
(The Reform Scheme, 1914). The same trend was 
evidenced in the British administration of Arab 
education in Palestine after the First World War. 
In Syria, in the 1943-4 school year, there were still 
1,229 katatib, with an enrolment of 34,440 children; 
more recently, however, the bulk of Islamic educa- 
tion is carried out in secular government schools. 
Although in Iran western influences began to affect 


the kuttab adversely in the 1890s, and a Ministry | 


of Education was set up in 1910 to foster modernism, 
as late as 1939 there were still 2,356 Aafatib, compared 
to 1,218 state primary schools. 

In recent times, the fortunes of the Aatatib have 
as a rule suffered wherever Muslims are in a minority, 
e.g. in the Soviet Union, where all these schools were 
closed by the authorities in 1928. Much the same oc- 
curred in Yugoslavia in 1946. In India, however, they 
made a comeback after Partition, sponsored by active 
Muslim organisations. The futidb is on the decline 
(although no detailed statistics are available) in 
countries undergoing modernisation, especially in 
urban areas. The extreme instance is Republican 
Turkey, which disestablished these schools in 1924 
and closed them down in 1926—although some have 
continued to function surreptitiously in remote 
villages, The opposite case is to be found in theocracies 
like the former monarchical Libya or in Saudi Arabia, 
where the Autidd (sometimes under other names) has 
long provided the only type of basic instruction in 
both the desert and rural areas; modernised primary 
schools have gradually been introduced there only 
recently, 

In some other Islamic countries, the Auttab has 
survived thanks to efforts towards raising its level 
and enriching its curriculum and to the generosity of 
various philanthropists. In yet others, the Auftdb 
flourished for a while due to the importance ascribed 





to it by anticolonialist movements. In Morocco during | 


the 1930s, the prestige of the Auttdb (called msid, 
from masdjid) increased because it served as a focus 
for nationalist propaganda against the French Protec- 
torate. In Algeria during the 1930s, an Association of 
‘ulama@? set out to revive the Aatafid and increase 
their number as a means of protecting the younger 
generation against the modernising influences of the 
French. Later, in January 1964—less than two years 


after independence—a decree reorganised basic 
Muslim education to suit the new situation, Else- 
where, too, kuttdb instruction still continues to have 
current relevance; in 1962, for example, an Upper 
Volta politician in search of Muslim votes claimed 
that he had studied in such a school. 

Practically all newly-independent Arab states, as 
well as Pakistan, Malaya and Indonesia, have at- 
tempted to incorporate the kalatib into the na- 
tional school system, to supervise them and to provide 
them with a better-organised curriculum, including 
regular class hours, examinations and grades. While 
the integration of the kaidlidb into the state systems 
of education may well ensure their continued exist- 
ence, particularly in rural areas, state supervision is 
gradually altering their original character. This is 
especially so since in all Islamic lands the study of the 
Kur’an and of Islam has become a standard part of 
the core curriculum of basic instruction. 
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Ta?rikh-i farhang-i Iran, Tehran 1336, 362 ff. (for 
an earlier, English version: Issa Khan Sadiq, Modern 
Persia and her educational system, New York 1931, 
34-7, 61 f.); R. B. Winder, Education in al-Bahrayn, 
in J. Kritzeck and R. B. Winder, eds., The World 
of Islam: studies in honour of Philip K. Hitti, 
London 1959, 283 ff.; U. Rizzitano, Con Jo serittore 
egisiano Taha Huséin dal Kutlab all’Ashar all’- 
Universita laica del Cairo, in Annali della Facolta di 
Magisteiro (Palermo), Palermo 1961, no. 2, 1-40; 
C. J. Freund, Muslim education in West Pakistan, 
in Religious Education, New York, \vijr (1961), 
31-7; Amin Banani, The modernization of Iran, 
1921-1941, Stanford r96z, 85 ff.; W. Hoenerbach, 
Ersziehungswesen im Fezzau; seine Entwicklung bis 
1955, in WI, N.S., viii/t-2 (1962), esp. 7-0; B. 
Dodge, Muslim education in medieval times, 
Washington D.C, 1962, 3-5; J. C. Froelich, Les 
musulmans d'Afrique Noire, Paris 1962, ch. viii; 
Ismet Parmaksizoglu, Tiirkiye’de din egitimi, 
Ankara 1966, 3-25; Arab Information Center, 
Education in the Arab states, New York 1966; 
Ali Merad, Le réformisme musulman en Algérie de 
1925 a 1940, Paris and The Hague 1967, 337 ff.; 
F. Steppat, National education projects in Egypt 
before the British occupation, in W. R. Polk and 
R, L. Chambers (eds.), Beginnings of modernization 
in the Middle East: the nineteenth century, Chicago 
1968, 289-97; N. Snider, Mosgue education in 
Afghanistan, in MW, IWwiii/t (Jan. 1968), 24-35; 
Reza Arasteh, Education and social awakening in 
Iran, 1850-1958, Leiden 1969; H. Zafrani, Pédago- 
gie juive en terre d’Islam, Paris 1969; H. J. Fisher, 
Islamic education and religious reform in West 
Africa, in R. Jolly, ed., Education in Africa: 
research and action, Nairobi 1969, 247-62; Abdul 
Sirat, Sharia and Islamic education in modern 
Afghanistan, in MEJ, xxiii/2 (Spring 1969), 217-19; 
Jj. M. Landau, Jews in ninetcenth-century Egypt, 
New York t969, ch. iv; Mansoor A. Quraishi, 
Some aspects of Muslim education, Baroda 1970, 
12-25; LA, art. Mektep; M. Plancke, Le huttdb 
en Ifriqiya du VII* au XII* siéele, in Paedagogica 
Historica (Ghent), x (1970), 225-42; idem, Educa- 
tion in Tunisia during the Ottoman period, in Actes 
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misants, Brussels 1970, 355-6; Prosveshteniye 

1 podgotovka natsionaPnikh kadrov w stranakh 

Vostoka (“Enlightenment... in the countries of 

the East"), Moscow 1971; Asadullah Kazinii, 

Mektab education in India, in Islam and the modern 

age, li/2 (May 1971), 57-73; A. L. Tibawi, Islamic 

education: its traditions and modernisation into the 

Arab national systems, London 1972, 26-40 and 

passim; Ismait Balic, The Islamic educational 

system in the West, in Madjallat al-Azhar, xliv/7 

(1392), 13-16; A. R. I. Doi, Islamic education in 

Nigeria (11th century to 20th century), in IC, xlvi 

(1972), 1-16; M, M. M. Mahroof, Muslim education 

in Ceylon 1780-1880, in ibid., esp, 122, 126-7; M. 

Borrmans, L'enseignement original en Algérie, in 

Travaux et Jours (Beirut), xliii (April-June 1972), 

67-73; J. S. Szyliowicz, Education and modernizsa- 

tion in the Middle East, Ithaca and London 1973, 

52-9; M. Plancke, Islamic education in Tunisia 

(ca. 800-1574), in Humaniora Islamica, i (1973), 

5-14; V. Strika, Istrusione ¢ ideologia islamica 

nell’ Arabia Saudiana, in AIUON, xxxiv [= N.S. 

xxiv) (1974), 437/f.; B. Spuler, Das ttrkische 

Unterrichtswesen zur Zeit der Tanzimat sowie unter 

Atatiirk, in Festschrift fiir Ernst Klingmiiller, 

Karlsruhe 1974, 465 ff; A. B. Fafunwa, History 

of education in Nigeria, London 1974, 52-69, 

207-10; G. N, Brown, ed., Conflict and harmony 

in education in Tropical Africa, London 1975, 

part ii; J. M. Landau, The educational impact of 

Western culture on traditional society in winetcenth 

century Palestine, in M. Ma‘oz, ed., Studies on 

Palestine during the Ottoman period, Jerusalem 

1975, 499 ff. (J. M. Lawpav) 

Al-KUTUBI, Asd ‘Asp ALLAH MuHAMMAD 
B. SHAxrr AL-DARANE At-Diwasuxt (686[ 7]-764/ 
1287-1363), Syrian historian. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, since only one ms. of Ibn Hadjar’s 
Durar fills the blank that was to contain it. It is 
plausible, however, and neither confirmed nor contra- 
dicted by the fact that a highly personal obituary 
notice in the ‘Uydu (Ms, Cambridge 699, fols. 7b-8a, 
anno 735) speaks of a young scholar born in 706/1306 
as “our friend" (sdhibund). Born apparently in 
Darayy4 in the Ghita, he spent all his later life in 
Damascus. He possibly went there to study with 
famous hadith scholars such as Ibn al-Shibna {ap- 
parently), Ahmad b, Abi Talib al-Hadjdjar, ca. 624[ ?]- 
730) and al-Mizzi (654-742), but, being very poor, 
he went into the book trade and acquired a sizeable 
fortune. He had personal contact with the great al- 
Dhahabi, who quoted verses to him (‘Uyiin, anno 
748). A fellow historian, Ibn Kathir (¢.v.], took part 
in the funeral service for him on Saturday afternoon, 
tr Ramadan 764/24 June 1363. 

If there is practically nothing known about his life, 
this is due to the fact he did not occupy any major 
officig! position in the scholarly-political estab- 
lishnient. His two surviving works were, however, 
highly esteemed and much used. His large history 
‘Uytin al-tawarikh, is represented in many libraries 
but usually only by individual volumes (presumed 
autograph in Topkapisaray:, Ahmet III 2922, cf. Cat. 
Karatay, iii, nos. 5853-65; O. Spies, Bettrage, in Abh. 
f. d, Kunde d. Morgenlandes, xix}3 [1932], 76). It has 
been little studied and not yet been edited, possibly 
on the a priori assumption that most of its contents 
is known from other sources. It does contain valuable 
information; see, e.g., F. Sayyid’s introd. to Fadl 
al-itizdl, Tunis 1393/1974, 43-5, for the bibliography 
of Abu 7l-Kasim al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhi. That al-Kutubi 
considered new information not to be found else- 
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where as the hallmark of a successful history is 
shown by his statement to this effect in connection 
with al-Djazarl (‘U yan, anno 739), even if this state- 
ment should turn out not to be original with him (cf. 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, vi, 124). The value of the 
*Uyan's contemporary section, preserved in Cam- 
bridge 699 (Add. 2923) and Ahmet IIT 2922, vols. 22, 
24, has been stressed by E. Ashtor. It contains al- 
Kutub!’s own observations, principally on Syrian 
intellectual and religious life. The close relationship 
of the ‘U yan, for its last two decades (years 741- 
759/60), to Ibn Kathir's Bidéya (cf. also Hadjdji 
Khalifa, 1185f.), has been tentatively explained 
by Ashtor as being the result of al-Kutubi having 
used Ibn Kathir’s original notes; however, despite 
first-person references in Ibn Kathir, it could well 
have been the other way round, especially if al- 
Kutubi was so much older than Ibn Kathir. 

Al- Kutubl’s other work, Faw? al-wafayat, has been 
edited repeatedly (BOlak 1283, r299; ed. M. M. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1951; ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1973- 
4, utilising autograph volumes written in 753/1352, 
Ahmet III 2922, cf. Cat. Karatay, iii, nos. 6405-7). 
Following Ibn Khallikin and using al-Safadt’s 
Wafi, it contains a wealth of biographical and literary 
information, mainly on Syrian littérateurs, which is 
noteworthy for its uniqueness and for the intimate 
glimpses it offers of Syrian cultural life. 

Bibliography: Ibn Rafis, from his Wafayat, 

ef. E. Ashtor, in Seripta Hierosolymitana, ix (1961), 

25, n. 106; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iv, 71 £. (Cairo 

1385-7); al-Sakhiwi, /‘/an, tr. R. Rosenthal, A 

history of Muslim histoviography*, 496; Ibn al- 

‘Imad, Shadhardét, vi, 204, quoting Durar; Brockel- 

mann, I, 400, IT, 60, S II, 48: E. Ashtor, in Israel 

Oriental Studies, i (1971), 277-84; S$, al-Munadijdjid, 

Mu‘djam al-mwarrikhin al-dimashkiyyin, Beirut 

1390/1978, 183-6. A. J. Arberry's identification 

of the copyist of Ms. Chester Beatty 3495 with al- 

Kutubi (M7MIA, xxiv (1949), 234 f.) was silently 

retracted in Arberry’s catalogue of the Chester 

Beatty collection, (F. RosentHar) 

AL-KUTUBIYYA [see MARRAKUSH]. 

KUTUPHANE [see makrasal. 

KUTUZ, at-Mauix at-Muzarrar Sayr aL-Din 
AL-Mu‘zzl, third MamlGk sultan of the Dawlat 
al-Turk or Bahri dynasty. A nephew of the Kh"4- 
razm-Shih Djalal al-Din, Kutuz (whose original 
Muslim name was Mahmid b. Mamdtid) was taken 
prisoner by the Mongols and sold to a Damascus 
merchant who, in turn, sold him to the Mamlak 
amir Aybak in Cairo. Aybak, as the husband of 
Shadjar al-Durr, became in 648/rz50 al-Malik al- 
Mu‘izz, from which title Kutuz derived his nisba, 
al-Mu ‘izzi, 

While still a youth, Kutuz claimed on the basis of 
various prophecies that he would rule Egypt and 
avenge his uncle by defeating the Mongols, A major 
step toward fulfilling that ambition was taken in 
650/1252 when Aybak deposed his Ayyibid co-sultan 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Mas and appointed Kutuz viceroy 
of Egypt (naib al-salfana). In the following year 
Kutuz was one of those mamliiks who assassinated 
Aybak's rival to the throne, Aktay, a leader of the 
Babri regiment, When Aybak was himself murdered 
in 655/1257 at the instigation of Shadjar al-Durr 
and was succeeded by his young son al-Mansir 
‘Ali, Kutuz retained the viceroyship and managed 
the affairs of state. In 655-6/1257-8 he led expeditions 
against Babriyya amirs and their Syrian Ayydbid 
allies. In the following year (657/1259), however, 
KKutuz and the Babriyya were reconciled and joined 


forces to combat a Mongol invasion of Syria. In 
addition, claiming that al-Mansir ‘Ali was too im- 
mature to defend Muslim territory, Kutuz deposed 
him and had himself proclaimed sultan. Thus Kutuz 
was the first of many mamliks to depose the son of his 
ustadh in order to make himself sultan, thereby set- 
ting, according to Ibn Taghribirdi (Cairo, vii, 56) 
“an evil precedent which led to the decline of affairs 
in Egypt”. 

Kutuz promised those amirs who protested against 
this act of usurpation that he would step down from 
the sultanate once the Mongols had been defeated. 
To secure the co-operation of the Ayydbids of Syria, 
Kutuz proffered his allegiance to al-Malik al-Nasir of 
Damascus and Aleppo and volunteered to defend him 
against the Mongols. To Hiilegii himself, however, 
Kutuz offered only defiance and in 658/1260 put 
to death the envoys whom Hillegii had sent to demand 
his submission. Proclaiming a djihdd, Kutuz led an 
army from Egypt into Palestine. Although the Mam- 
lik amirs were reluctant to join battle against the 
Mongols, Kutuz succeeded in persuading them to 
march with him and sent Baybars al-Bundukdiri, 
the future sultan, at the head of an advance force. 
Kutuz first secured the neutrality of the Franks 
at Acre and then met, and defeated, the Mongol 
army at ‘Ayn Djalat. After the battle Kutuz marched 
to Damascus, which he used as a base from which to 
clear Syria of Mongol troops and to establish Mamlak 
rule in the province, appointing his own amirs to some 
key posts and retaining Ayydbids in others. During 
the march back to Egypt, IXutuz was murdered at al- 
Kusayr, near al-Salihiyya. Though the court historian 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir claiins that Baybars was the sole 
assailant, it is clear from other sources that this histo- 
rian was attempting to establish Baybars' unique 
claim to the sultanate according to ‘the law of the 
Turks” which states that man gatala malik kana 
huwa al-malik. (Shafi® b. SAli, quoted in al-Rawd al- 
zahir, ed. al-Khowaitir, 31). 

There is also disagreement over the motivation 
for the assassination. Several historians claim that 
Kutuz reneged on his promise to award Baybars 
the viceroyship of Aleppo after ‘Ayn Djalat, but 
Ibn al-Dawadari says that Kutuz had already 
aroused Baybars’ enmity by rebuking his brother 
amirs for cowardice during the battle. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir claims that Kutuz offended Baybars by refusing 
to share the glory of the djiha@d with him. In any 
event, it is clear, as Baybars al-Mansdri points out, 
that the enmity between Kutuz and the Bahriyya 
was of long standing, and Bahriyya ambitions for 
the sultanate were undoubtedly a factor. The dis- 
position of the body of Kutuz is also a point of dis- 
pute, with Ibn Taghribirdi claiming that Baybars 
transferred it from the original grave when it became 
a site of pilgrimage, while others merely say that 
it was buried in Cairo. Be that as it may, the sources 
are virtually unanimous in hailing Kutuz as a hero 
of Islam for the victory at ‘Ayn Djalit. 

Bibliography: The fullest contemporary source 
that has been published is Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s 

al-Rawd al-sahir fi strat al-Malik al-Zahir, ed. A. A. 

al-Khowaitir, Riyadh 1976, see index; a shorter 
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Fatima Sadeque, Baybars I of Egypt, Dacca 1956, 

index. See also the S8th/14th century historians: 

Baybars al-Mansiri, Zubdat al-fikra, British 

Museum MS. Ar. 1233, fols. t1a-16a; Ibn al-Dawa- 

dari, Nanz al-durar, viii, ed. U. Haarmann, Frei- 

burg 1971, index; Kutb al-Din al-YaninI, Dhayl 
mirdt al-zaman, i, Hyderabad 1954, 379-84; and 
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the gth/rsth century historians: al-Makrizl, 

Kitab al-Sulttk, i/2, ed. M. M. Ziada, Cairo 1936, 

417-35; and Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjim al-zdhira, 
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Kutuz in Ibn al-Suka%, 7a Kitédb Wafaydt al 

a‘ydn, ed. and tr. Jacqueline Sublet, Damascus 

1974, no. 205; and Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawdt 

al-wafaydt, ed. M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1951, 

ii, no. 353; ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1973-4, iii, 202-3. 

See also A, A. al-Khowaitir, al-Malik al-Zahir 

Baybars, Riyadh 1976, 18-26; idem, Baibars the 

first; his endeavours and achievements, London 

1978, 15-25; M. M. Ziada, The Mamlak sultans to 

1923, in A history of the Crusades, ed. K, M. Setton, 

ii, Philadelphia, 1962, 735-58. (D. P. Litrie) 

KU‘OD (a.), the verbal noun Ka‘ada “‘to sit”, 
which developed into a technical term. (r) In 
the saldt(g.v.] it indicates the sitting posture which 
is the penultimate component of a rak‘a [g.v.). For 
descriptions and illustrations, see Lane, Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians, 3rd edn., London 
1842, i, 107, postures 7 and 13, and T. P. Hughes, 
A dictionary of Islam, London 1885, 467. {2) In 
early Islamic history it is the designation of the 
political attitude of a faction of the Kharidjis, the 
ha‘ada (also called ku“‘ad, ka‘idin and simply ka‘ad 
after the analogy of hdris, pl. haras). This designation 
is sometimes taken to refer to ‘‘self-declared non- 
rebels" (M. A, Shaban, Islamic history A.D. 600-750 
(4.H, 132), Cambridge 1971, 151), although the 
generally accepted notion is “‘quietism”. This notion 
may have been derived from the pre-Islamic custom 
with the Arab tribes to “abstain from” warfare, 
raiding, etc. (in Arabic: ka‘ada ‘an) during Dhu 
"I-Ka‘da, one of the four sacred months. 

The quietist is extolled in a probably spurious 
tradition dating possibly from the end of the first 
century A.H.;: ‘'There will be a fitna [g.v.1; he who does 
not take an active part in it (ka‘id) is better than 
he who does (kdim)", cf. Concordance, v, 439, 
left column, first trad., where Ibn Hanbal, i, 169 
and 185, may be added to the list of references. 

(G. H. A. JuynBo.t) 

AL-KUWAYT (conventionally spelled Kuwait), 
the capital city, situated in lat. 29°20’ N and long 
47°59' E, of an amirate of the same name 
situated on the Arabian shore at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The mainland state is bounded by 
‘Irak to the north and west and by Saudi Arabia 
to the south. Kuwayt also owns a number of islands 
and islets, the largest and most important of which 
are Bibiyan, Warba and Faylaka. The total area 
of the state is approximately 6,900 sq. miles. 


1. Geography and economy 


At least two explanations have been suggested for 
the origins of the name; one is that it is a diminutive 
form of kit (‘‘fort’'), and this in turn is said to refer 
to the existence of a small Portuguese defensive settle- 
ment there in the late 16th century. The other less 
general derivation suggests that in local usage Ku- 
wayt means “a number of small wells”, and that 
these exist near the low sandstone ridge called Ra’s 
Adjfiza, which is where the modern town was founded 
in the early 18th century. European sources usually 
refer to this settlement as Grane or Graine, which 
is probably a corruption of al-Kurayn, an islet in the 
bay about four miles west of the centre of the town, 
near to which there was a good anchorage. 

The bay is the largest in the Persian Gulf, with a 
maximum length of 20 miles (east-west) and a maxi- 
mum breadth of ro miles (north-south). It is the only 


good natural harbour near the head of the Gulf. 
The terrain is mainly flat and arid with occasional 
low hills; the highest point in the country, less than 
1,000 ft. in elevation, is in the south-west. The coast- 
lands are low and sometimes marshy. Natural vege- 
tation is very sparse and consists of scrub and stunted 
bushes. Spring rains sometimes produce a short-lived 
cover of grass. Oases are few; the largest is al-Djahra, 
some 18 miles west of the capital city. Permanent 
surface water does not exist, neither do springs. In 
the past drinking waters was drawn from wells which 
were often brackish, and it was also brought by boat 
from Basra. Some drinking water now comes by pipe- 
line from the Shatt al-‘Arab, but a large sea-water 
distillation plant is the most important source of 
supply. The underground water table near al-Rawda- 
tayn in the north is also tapped for additional supplies, 

The climate is hot, but often less humid than at 
other places in the Gulf. Summer daytime shade tem- 
peratures usually reach ros° F. to 110° F., but tem- 
peratures of over 120° F, have been recorded. The 
coldest month is January, when the daily maximum 
shade temperature is usually about 60 F. to 65° F. 
but temperatures as low as 24° have been recorded 
inland. Frosts sometimes occur in the desert but are 
almost unknown at the coast, Rainfall occurs chiefly 
between October and March and is slight: the average 
is under 5” per year. Winds in winter are generally 
from the north-west and are relatively cool, Southerly 
winds in the spring and early summer are mainly 
hot and dry, those from the south-west later in the 
year are also hot but are often damp. Sandstorms 
more often occur during the winter than during the 
summer, 

Before the discovery and exploitation of oil, the 
chief coastal occupations were trading, pearl and 
other fishing, and boat building. In the interior, 
nomads herded sheep, goats and camels and there 
was a little settled cultivation. The port served much 
of north-eastern Arabia, as well as acting as an entre- 
pdt for trade with the south of ‘Irdk and southern 
Persia. Horses, animal products, fish and pearls 
formed the major traditional export items. Imports 
were chiefly foodstuffs and piece goods. In 1904, 
some 460 pearling boats worked out of Kuwayt and 
their crews numbered about 9,200 men. In the winter, 
about a third of these went to Ceylon for the pearling 
season there, The world-wide economic depression 
which began in 1929, and the introduction of cultured 
pearls from Japan, greatly reduced the demand for 
Gulf pearls. Boat-building using wood and fibre from 
India employed about 300 men in 1904, but this 
number obviously increased, for in 1912-13 as many 
as 120 pearling boats were reported to have been 
built. In 1904 the population of the town was 
estimated to be about 35 000. Of that number, 
about 1,000 were Persians, up to 200 were Jews and 
the Negro population was said to be about 4,000, 
By 1952 the population of the state had risen to 
about 152,000, Since that date it has grown very 
rapidly, because of changes which spring from the 
development of the oil industry. According to the 
census of April 1975, the population of the state was 
over 990,000. This very sharp rise was due chiefly to 
immigration, but the native birth rate is also very 
high. The same census reported that non-native-born 
residents made up 52.6% of the population; many 
of these were Palestinians or other Arabs, but immi- 
grant workers have also entered Kuwayt in large 
numbers from Iran and the Indian subcontinent. 
There is a significant European and American 
community. 


AL-KUWAYT 


The first oif exploration concession was granted 
in December 1934, and oil was discovered in 1938 
at al-Burkan, but the Second World War halted the 
development of these fields. The Kuwait Oil Compa- 
ny, which held the concession, was owned jointly and 
equally by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later the 
British Petroleum Company) and the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration of the United States of America. Production 
began in 1946, and in that year approximately six 
million tons of oil were exported. The Abadan crisis 
of 1951 and the resulting embargo on oil supplies 
from Iran gave much impetus to the development 
of the oil industry in Kuwayt. In 1956 production 
exceeded 54 million tons, and Kuwayt was at that 
time the largest oil producer in the Middle East. By 
1972 production had reached 148 million tons, but 
Kuwayt was no longer the leading regional producer, 
having given way to Sa‘idi Arabia and Iran. In 
January 1973 the Kuwait Oil Company and the 
Government of Kuwayt reached an agreement under 
which the state was to acquire immediately a 25% 
share in the Company, and by 1982 this would 
have risen to a 51% controlling interest. The Kuwayti 
National Assembly, however, expressed strong 
disagreement with these terms, and there were de- 
mands for the immediate nationalisation of the Com- 
pany. Further negotations were held and in December 
1975 @ new agreement was signed which transferred 
full ownership of the Company to the Government 
with retrospective effect from March of that year. 
During the War of October 1973, Kuwayt joined 
other Arab countries in restricting production, and 
for the first time since oil had been produced output 
showed a decline. The sharp increase in oil prices in 
1973 encouraged the authorities to give increased 
attention to the question of conservation in order 
to extend the life of the oi! reserves, the country's 
only known natural asset. A limit on production 
has been established of two million barrels per day, 
equivalent to about one hundred million tons per 
year; at this rate, it has been estimated that the 
state’s known reserves should last at least until the 
middle of the next century, Kuwayt was a founder 
member of both the Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 





porting Countries (established in 1960) and of the ; 


Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
{established in 1968). The latter institution has its 
headquarters in Kuwayt and the Kuwayti authorities 
have taken an important and active part in the work 
of both bodies. 

The recent development of the oil industry has had 
some striking economic and social effects. From being 
a relatively poor society of traders, fisherfolk, boat- 
builders and herdsmen, the country now (1978) has 
one of the highest levels of income per capita in the 
world, and the state provides an impressive array of 
social services. Kuwayt has become, despite its harsh 
environment, one of the most highly-urbanised states 
in the world, The dependence on oil is overwhelming, 
with over 90% of government income currently 
being derived from oi] production. The pearling and 
boat-building industries are no longer of economic 
importance. Fishing has been modernised and catches 
of shrimp are sold in Japan, Western Europe and the 
United States of American rather than locally. Agri- 
culture is of little significance; less than 3% of the 
land is regarded as cultivable and only about 1% is 
actually in use. Imports now consist of construction 
materials, consumer goods and industrial equipment 
as well as foodstuffs and textiles. Exports, apart from 
oil and related products such as petrochemicals 
and fertilisers, are negligible. Ships of all the major 
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maritime nations now use the port; the airport is 
served by many daily international flights; and the 
most modern means of international telecommunica- 
tion are widely available. Oil revenues have enabled 
the government to offer significant amounts of 
financial aid to poorer states, both Arab and non- 
Arab. By 1977 loans worth over US § 1,500 million 
had been provided. 


2. History 


Archaeological excavations on Faylaka island have 
revealed traces of settlements dating back to 2500 
B.C., but relatively little is yet known of the history 
of Kuwayt prior to the 18th century and the assump- 
tion of power by the first members of the present 
ruling dynasty of Al Sabah in about 1170/1756. 

The Sasanid King Shapir I is said to have had a 
great ditch dug from Hit on the river Euphrates to 
the northern shore of Kuwayt bay to protect the 
SawAd [q.v.] from Arab raids, and it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kuwayt that Khalid b. al-Walld is 
reported to have defeated a force of Persians in 
12/633. The foundations of the modern state date 
from about the end of the 17th century when a group 
of ‘Utaib Arabs, who claimed to be a branch of the 
‘Anaza confederation !g.v.], migrated into the area, 
According to local tradition the three clans—the 
Al Sabah, the Al Khalifa, and the Al Djalahima— 
were expelled from their previous settlements near 
Umm Kasr by the Ottomans because of their acts 
of brigandage and piracy. By the middle of the 18th 
century, the Al Sabah had achieved a position of 
local dominance. The Al Khalifa (g.v.] left Kuwayt in 
1179-80/1766 and migrated to Zubara in Katar before 
taking control of Bahrayn in 1197/1783. The Al 
Dijalahima left Kuwayt later and they too went to 
Katar. 

The first mention of Kuwayt by a European is that 
of E. Ives, who refers to it as Grane, but he does not 
give the name of the ruling shaykh at the time of his 
visit in 1758. Niebuhr refers to the town as having a 
population of 10,000, but he noted that during the hot 
months the number declined to about 3,000. He 
reported that the harbour contained 800 ships and 
that the inhabitants were employed in fishing and 
pearling; but like Ives, he does not give the name 
of the ruler. 

Kuwayt grew in prosperity after Karim Khan Zand 
had seized Basra in 1190/1776, for during the three- 
year Persian occupation, the East India Company 
used Kuwayt instead of Basra as the terminal point 
for its caravan route from Halab (Aleppo) to the Gulf. 
According to Capper, who did not visit the town, the 
ruler of Graine was very friendly towards local British 
officials in 1193/1779; and in 1207/1793, after a 
quarrel with the Ottoman authorities in Basra, the 
East India Company's Agency was moved from there 
to Kuwayt. The Agency returned to Basra in 1210/ 
1795. It was at this period that Kuwayt was often 
threatened by Wahhabi raiding parties. 

The next century-and-a-quarter of Kuwayt’s his- 
tory was to be shaped by three sets of circumstances 
and by the relations between them. Those cir- 
cumstances were threats from Northern and Central 
Arabia, the uncertain and varying nature of the 
relations between Kuwayt and the Ottoman Empire, 
and the emerging interest of first Great Britain, and 
later of other European powers, in this large natural 
harbour at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The temporary eclipse of Wahhabi power in Nadid 
and al-Hasa after their conquest by Muhammad ‘Ali 
in 1232-4/1817-19 reduced the threat to Kuwayt for a 
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time. When a British officer visited Kuwayt in 1252/ | 
1836, he found that Egyptian envoys were present in 
the town, and the re-entry of Muhammad ‘Ali's forces 
into Eastern Arabia shortly afterwards increased 
British suspicions about the extent of Egyptian am- 
bitions. An officer of the Indian Navy surveyed the 
island of Faylaka in 1255/1839 as a possible base for 
British military forces, but it was concluded that the 
island was unsuitable. The harbour at Kuwayt was 
also surveyed at this time. The withdrawal of Egyp- 
tian forces in 1256/1840 meant that British interest 
began to wane. The fact that Kuwayt had not been 
heavily involved in piracy meant that the trucial 
system of relations, which had been established by 
Britain from 1820 with Bahrayn and the other 
shaykhdoms of the lower Gulf, was not extended to 
Kuwayt. Although Kuwayt was involved in the slave 
trade, the anomalous nature of her relations with 
the Sublime Porte meant that the British govern- 
ment was reluctant to seek engagements for the sup- 
pression of that trade from Kuwayt similar to those 
which had been secured from the Arab rulers of the 
lower Gulf, 

The economic fortunes of Kuwayt fluctuated 
throughout the roth century. Stocqueler, who visited 
the town 1246-7/1831 estimated that its population 
was only about 4,000. Some revival appears to have 
occurred, for Palgrave, who was in Arabia in 1278-9/ 
1862-3 but who did not visit Kuwayt, reported that 
the town was well-governed and that trade was 
flourishing. The same author described Kuwayt as 
the natural maritime outlet for the trade of the 
Djabal Shammar area, and Guarmani, who visited | 
that region in 1280/1864, reported that many horses 
were exported from there to India via Kuwayt. 
The possibility of building a railway line from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the Euphrates and on- 
wards to the head of the Persian Gulf had been 
suggested as early as 1856, but the construction and 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 put a temporary 
end to such plans. 

The relationship between the rulers of Kuwayt and 
the Sublime Porte had varied ever since the Al Sabah 
had established themselves in Kuwayt, but it was 
rarely anything other than vague and nebulous, Occa- 
sionally, as in 1871, the Ottoman authorities in ‘Irak 
were able to exercise some sort of sovereignty over 
the Shaykh of Kuwayt, and the town was then used 
briefly as a staging post for the Ottoman annexation of 
al-Hasa, Kuwayti boats being employed to transport 
some of the troops. In May 1896 the ruler of Kuwayt, 
Muhammad b. Sabah, was murdered and he was suc- 
ceeded by his half-brother Mubarak, There was much 
suspicion that Mubarak was implicated in the death, 
and intense family rivalries threatened the position 
of the new Shaykh. In order to consolidate his author- 
ity, Mubarak tried to secure the recognition and 
support of both the Ottoman and the British govern- 
ments, The former showed some signs of seeking to 
extend its influence over Kuwayt. The latter initially 
declined Mubarak’s invitations, but when it became 
known that a Russian entrepreneur, Count Kapnist, 
was seeking a concession from the Ottoman govern- 
ment to build a railway line from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean to the Persian Gulf, with Kuwayt as the 
suggested railhead, British interest quickly revived. 
The concern of the British government was also 
increased by the belief that the Russian government 
might be seeking permission to construct a coaling 
station on Kuwayt Bay, and in Ramadan 1316/- 
January 1899 an agreement was reached under which 
Shaykh Mubarak gained British support in return 


for a promise not to cede, sell, lease. mortgage or 
otherwise dispose of territory to a foreign govern- 
ment or national without specific permission from 
the British government. Increased international in- 
terest in Kuwayt became even more apparent in 
tg00 when a party of German railway engineers 
visited the area to seek a suitable site for the terminus 
of a possible extension to the Persian Gulf of the 
projected Berlin—Baghdad railway, Shaykh Mubarak 
opposed these plans, believing in part that they 
would tend to lead to an increase in Turkish control 
over Kuwayt. After a prolonged period of diplomatic 
negotations, the British and Ottoman authorities 
completed in 1913 a draft convention concerning 
their interests in the Persian Gulf, Under article 1 
of this convention, Kuwayt was recognised as an 
autonomous ada? within the Ottoman Empire. 
That document also laid down the land frontiers 
of Kuwayt, but the outbreak of the First World War 
prevented the draft convention from being ratified. 
In 1914 the British government sought the support of 
Shaykh Mubarak against Turkish forces in Southern 
‘Irak, and among other reassurances the ruler was 
informed that the British government recognised 
Kuwayt as an independent government under 
British protection. 

The Ottoman authorities were not the only threat 
to the independence of Kuwayt at the end of the rgth 
century, The value of that port as an outlet for the 
trade of Djabal Shammar attracted the attention of 
the rulers of the Al Rashid [g.v.J, and that clan was 
engaged in open rivalry with the Al Sa‘ad [g.v.]. 
Much turbulence was caused in Northern Arabia 
in the late roth and early zoth century by that 
contest for power. ‘Abd al-Rahman b, Faysal Al 
Sa‘iid and his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz took refuge for a time 
with Shaykh Mubarak, and a raiding force from 
Kuwayt was defeated by the forces of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Rashid near Hail in March roor. The recapture 
of al-Riyad by the Al Sa‘id and the curbing of the 
power of the Al Rashid reduced the immediate 
threat to Kuwayt, but as the power of the Al Sa‘id 
increased it looked as if they rather than the Al 
Rashid would now pose a danger to Shaykh Mubarak. 

In 1913 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Al Sa‘id 
succeeded in expelling the Turks from al-Hasa and in 
gaining an outlet to the Persian Gulf. This meant that 
Kuwayt was now encircled to the west and the south 
by the territory of the Al Sa‘id. In December 1915 
the British authorities signed a treaty at al-‘Ukayr 
with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Al Sa‘éd, 
among the provisions of which was a promise by the 
latter not to attack Kuwayt. Shortly before the sig- 
nature of this document, Shaykh Mubarak had died 
and there was renewed family rivalry over the succes- 
sion. Mubiarak's eldest son Djabir became the shaykh, 
but he died in February 1917, and was succeeded 
by Mubarak's second son Salim. Salim was by no 
means as prudent as his father had been in his rela- 
tions with either the British or with the Al Sa‘ad. 
He allowed the harbour of Kuwayt to be used for 
the transport of supplies to the Turkish army and 
from February 1918 the port was blockaded by ships 
of the British navy. This blockade was lifted in the 
autumn after the cessation of hostilities between 
the Allied Powers and the Ottoman Empire. 

The lack of a defined frontier meant that relations 
between the Al Sabah and the Al Sa‘iid were unlikely 
to be easy or harmonious, but the activities of the 
Tkhwan (q.vJ, and particularly their building of a 
hidjra at Karya al-‘Uly4, made matters worse. In 
1920 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Al Sa‘id 
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imposed an embargo on trade with Kuwayt and this | 


ban lasted until 1937, doing much harm to the 
prosperity of Kuwayt. Fear of an Jkhawdn attack 
prompted the building of a defensive wall around 
the city and in October 1920 a force of [khwan Jed 
by Faysal b. Sultan al-Dawish, the leader of the 
Mutayr tribe, attacked the nearby oasis of al- Djahra. 
This attack did not succeed, but ZéAwdn raids con- 
tinued to pose a threat to the security of this part 
of north-eastern Arabia until the movement was 
finally suppressed by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man A) Sa‘iid in 1930 after it had rebelled against 
his authority. 

Shaykh Salim died in February 1921 and he was 
succeeded by Ahmad b. Djabir, the eldest son of the 
previous ruler. Shaykh Ahmad endeavoured to im- 
prove relations with the Al Sa‘ad, and in December 
1922 a Convention was signed at al-*Ukayr in which a 
fixed frontier between the two states was established, 
The new territory of Kuwayt was very much smaller 
than that which had been allotted to it in the draft 
Anglo-Ottoman convention of 1913, and Shaykh 
Ahmad believed that the British authorities had not 
supported his claims against those of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin Al Sa‘tid as strongly as they 
should have done, This belief was an important 
factor in Shaykh Ahmad’s reluctance to grant an 
exclusive oil concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company; and it strengthened his later determination 
to secure the involvement of an American company 
in the development of Kuwayt's oil resources, (The 
growth of the oil industry has been treated in section 
1 above.) 

In 1920 Great Britain had been awarded the Man- 
date over ‘Irak by the League of Nations, and in 
April 1923 the British High Commissioner for ‘Irak 
recognised the frontier between Kuwayt and ‘Irak 
as being that which had been laid down in the Anglo- 
Ottoman draft convention of 1913. There have, 
however, been disputes about this boundary. The 
most serious occurred in June 1961, when the 1899 
agreement between Great Britain and Kuwayt was 
terminated and Kuwayt became a fully-independent 
state. The Government of ‘Irik immediately claimed 
that Kuwayt was rightfully an integral part of Irik, 
The ruler of Kuwayt, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Salim 
(who had succeeded Shaykh Ahmad in 1950) appealed 
to Britain for military assistance. This request was 
granted and the dispute was debated by the Security 
Council of the United Nations, On 20 July Kuwayt 
was admitted to the League of Arab States and that 
body resolved to preserve the independence of its 
new member. In 1963 Kuwayt becaine a member of 
the United Nations, 

In November 1962 a new constitution was promul- 
gated and elections for a 50-member legislative as- 
sembly were first held in January 1963. The Constitu- 
tion was suspended in August 1977 as a result of in- 
ternal political difficulties. 
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(R. M. Burret) 
KUWWA (pl. Kuwa), Arabic term denoting 
“strength, power”, 

1. Lexicographical study. Ibn Sida defined 
the word kuwwa as the opposite of weakness (nakid 
al-daSf), cf. Kur’an XXX, 54: “It is God who has 
created you from weakness (min da‘) and who then, 
after weakness, has given you strength (kuwwa)"’. 
It is thus the concept of strength and of vigour which 
is paramount. A man is described as kawi when he 
is strong in himself, and as mukwi when he owns a 
robust mount. On the other hand, like the word taka 
(which also has the sense of “‘ability to act’), kuwwa 
denotes a thread which is part of a rope. As may be 
read in a hadith of Ibn Daylam!: “Islam is un- 
ravelled link by link, as a rope is unravelled thread 
by thread (kuwwate" kuwwat™)". Abi ‘Ubayda 
observes that when such threads become loose 
(tukhri), the rope is liable to be broken. This may be 
seen as a further example of the idea of strength 
and solidity. Thus it is primarily a physical force that 
the term kuwwa evokes in the language. 

Numerous words in Arabic have similar meanings. 
Attention has been drawn above to faka, defined in 
LA as power over something (al-kudra ‘ala shay”). The 
term kudra is itself given as a synonym of kuwwa 
(ibid.); it is employed, as masdar of the verb kadara, 
in the expression kadara ‘ald 'l-shay’ kudrate, with 
the sense of possessing (malaka) something. Possession 
is the exercise of a power, either physical or judi- 
cial. Furthermore, just as the idea of power-to-act 
implies possibility and aptitude, so kuwwa has been 
likened on the one hand to imkdn (possibility) and 
to isti‘dad (disposition). Kuwwa in the sense of pos- 
sibility is, according to al-Tahanawi, the power or 
the faculty which is a preparation (tahayyn?) to pro- 
duce a thing or its opposite, whereas ist#i‘dad is 
limited to preparation for production of a single 
effect. 

2. Kuwwa in the Kur?4n. A quite frequent 
use is that which gives this word the meaning of 
power in the sense of capacity to act, to fight, to 
win, and which applies it either to communities 
or to individuals. Thus in IX, 69, there is reference 
to ‘‘those who before you were stronger than you 
in power (ashadda minkum kuwwat) and were 
richer in goods and offspring’. Speaking of man at 
the Day of Judgment, God says (LX X XVI, ro): “He 
will then have for himself neither strength nor suc- 
cour’’. A second use of a more moral nature is to be 
found in verses where there is the injunction to ‘‘take”’ 
the Revelation ‘‘with strength” (b:-kuwwa)" (cf. 
among other verses, II, 63 and 93; VIII, 145). Al- 
Zamakhshari explains the word with the expression: 


“with effort and firmness” (bi-djidd wa-‘azima). 
Finally and most importantly, kuwwa is attributed 
to God with the sense of kudra; for example in LI, 
§8, where it is said: *‘God is the Provider of all good 
things; He is the unshakable Master of power (dhu 
'l-Ruwwati 'l-matin)” and in XLI, 15: God, who has 
created them, is stronger than them in power (ashaddu 
minhum kuwwat*"); elsewhere we find ‘There is no 
power but through God (la kuwwata illa bi-llah)” 
(XVIII, 39). 

3. Kuwwa in theology. In the discussion by 
the Mu‘tazila concerning the attributes, and with 
regard to the doctrine of fail which stripped the 
divine essence of all its attributes, by reducing them 
either to this very essence, or to simple names, it 
was necessary to stress that the revealed Book 
speaks of the power (kuwwa; cf. above), as well as 
of the knowledge (‘ilm) of God. In the Makalat 
al-Islamiyyin, al-Ash‘ari notes that one group of 
Mu‘tazila, on the basis of XLI, 15, “claim that in 
saying that God has power, we are led to say that 
He is powerful (kadir). They take kutwwa purely and 
simply as a synonym of éudra, But they maintain this 
point of view only in regard to kuwwa and ‘ilm, being 
two substantives which occur definitively in the Book 
of God, and not in regard to the other attributes of 
the essence such as life (hayat), sight (basar) and 
hearing (sam‘)."" This is, according to al-Ash‘arl, 
the doctrine of al-Nazzam and the majority of the 
Mu‘tazila of Basra and Baghdad. A second group un- 
derstands ‘‘knowledge"’ in the sense of the object of 
knowledge (ma‘liim), and ‘‘power" in the sense of the 
object of power (makdir). To say that God has a 
power (kudra=kuwwa), therefore signifies, not that 
there exists in Him such an attribute, but that created 
beings depend on Him in such a fashion that they 
could be called makdirat. This is why, when Muslims 
see rain, they say: “That is the power of God”, 
meaning that it is a makdtir. These theologians reserve 
this explanation, among the attributes of the essence, 
for knowledge and power, for a purely scriptural reas- 
on, as has been seen in the case of the preceding 
group. A third group assert that God has a power 
which is identical to Himself (kudra hiya huwa), and 
the same applies to His knowledge; but they extend 
this interpretation to all the other attributes of 
the essence: this is the thesis of Abu 'Il-Hudhayl 
and his disciples. A third group comprises the dis- 
ciples of ‘Abbad b. Sulayman, who is known to have 
sacrificed the texts to the requirements of reason: 
it can neither be said that God has knowledge and 
power, nor that He does not have them. This contra- 
dicts the formal declaration of the Kur?4n. 

Ibn Hazm, in addition to the verse XLI, 15, 
quotes a fadith. When instructing his Companions 
how to formulate a prayer to obtain a favour (istikha- 
va), the Prophet says; ‘‘O my God! I ask You for this 
favour through Your knowledge; I ask You for it 
through Your power” (kudra=kuwwa). Then Ibn 
Hazm puts power on the same level as knowledge: 
kuwwa and kudra, like ‘ilm, belong to God really 
and not metaphorically; they are nothing other 
than He, although it cannot be said that they are 
God, because if power were God, God would be power, 
which is false. The same applies to knowledge. These 
terms play the same role as the word nafs (soul) in the 
verse VI, 17: “It is He Himself (his soul) that ordains 
mercy’’. The expression ‘‘soul of God’’ is a “‘descrip- 
tion of Him (ikkbdr ‘anhu)’’, but indicates nothing 
at all other than Him. 

4. _Kuwwa in philosophy. In his [stilahat al- 
Suliim al-islamiyya, al-Tahanawi gives a panoramic 
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survey of the question. Kuwwa is the origin of the 
act (mabda? al-fi‘l), whether or not it is differentiated, 
and whether or not it is accompanied by awareness 
(shu‘iir) and by will (ird@da). In this general sense, 
kuwwa is dependent at the same time on nature 
(fabi‘a), the principle of involuntary movement, 
and on the soul, the principle of voluntary movernent. 
There is thus a distinction between the power 
of the spheres (al-Rutewa al-falakiyya) which pro- 
duces a unique act, and the power of the elements 
(al-kuwwa al-“unsuriyya) which produces acts that 
are differentiated in terms of the various combina- 
tions of elements, and which has also been called 
al-kuwwa al-sukhriyya, executive power of imposed 
labour, as a way of recalling that all power to act 
comes from God, taking inspiration from, among 
others, the verse XXII, 65: "Have you not seen that 
God has pressed into your service (sakhkhara lakum) 
all that is on the earth ?’' Nevertheless, in the Kur’4n, 
this term is also applied to the stars, as in XIII, 2, 
since the Book makes no ontological distinction be- 
tween the firmament and the sublunary world. After 
elemental power come vegetative power, the faculty 
of the vegetal soul, and animal power, the faculty of 
the soul of animals, Finally, the term Auwwa is also 
applied to the origin of the change that is produced in 
one thing, transforming it into something else (madda? 
al-taghayyur fi shay? dkhar min haythu huwa akhar). 

By origin is understood the cause (sabab), whether 
it is efficient (faSil) or not. In effect, the power can 
be active or passive, engendering qualities or re- 
ceiving them (habdl). As the origin of the change, 
it can be applied solely to its receptacle (mahall), 
as is the case with the form (sara) of the air which 
demands the production of humidity in the matter 
which it pervades. It can also be the origin of change 
in its receptacle first, then in another thing: this 
is the case with the form of fire which produces 
heat and dryness in its matter and transmits these 
features to neighbouring objects, But the power 
of change can act from the start in something other 
than a receptacle: this is the case with the rational 
soul which acts immediately on a thing other than 
itself in producing a change in the body, 

According to Fakhr al-Din al-Razl, some powers 
have substantial forms (suwar djawhariyya), such as 
the power of fire; others have a basis in accidents 
which happen to the substance. Consequently, there 
is no generic notion of kuwwa, as it is impossible to 
tunite substance and accidents in a single genre. 

5. Kuwwa in medicine. As an extension of its 
philosophical usage, this term is frequently employed 
in medicine. Al-Tahanawi indicates that the physi- 
cians introduced three divisions: natural power; 
animal power; and psychical power. The natural 
and animal powers include powers served by others 
(makhdtima) and powers which serve them (khddima). 
The first are, in the realm of the living, those which 
operate with a view to the preservation of the indivi- 
dual, the faculty of nutrition and the faculty of 
growth, or with a view to the preservation of the 
species, generative power (muwallida) and plasmatic 
power (musawwira). The second are four in number: 
the power of attraction (djadhiba), the power of 
retention (mdsika), the power of digestion {hadma) 
and the power of repulsion or of evacuation (dafi‘a). 
These four faculties are served in their turn by heat 
and cold, dryness and humidity. As for psychical 
powers, they are divided into two types: the power of 
perception (mudrika) and the power of motion (mu- 
harrika). Perceptions are external (zéhira), in the 
case of the five senses, or external (bafina), in the 
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case of the coenaesthetic sensations. The power of 
movement comprises on the one hand the power that 
incites movement (5dStha ila 'Il-haraka) with the 
faculty of desiring (shawkiyya) which may be positive 
or negative, and the power of inclination (muzi‘iyya) 
which guides the former towards the act; and on the 
other hand, the power responsible for the setting 
in motion (mubdshira li 'l-tahrik). 

6. Kuwwa in human psychology. This is the 
faculty of deliberate voluntary action. It operates 
in accordance with a certain order, first there is a 
representation of the movement to be executed, 
then a desire, then a will to achieve the end envisaged, 
and finally the realisation of the movement and the 
act, Certain philosophers introduce an intermediary 
between the faculty of desire and the active power: 
they call it idjtima‘, a term which seems to corres- 
pond to the SoyxarHedic (consent) of the Stoics. 
It is the decision (djazm) which follows after a 
hesitation (tarraddud) between action (fi‘l) and non- 
action (ark), as a result of which one of the two 
parties prevails (yataradjdjak). According to others, 
there is no intermediary, but a desire which may 
continue to grow until the decision and the act are 
put into effect, [djtima* is nothing more than this 
desire at its maximum intensity. As for the followers 
of Ibn Sina, they reckon that idjtimd* depends on 
will and that there is a great difference between 
desire and will. 

A position of eminence is given to the power of 
the intellect (al-kuwwa al-‘dkila). All theories con- 
cerning the intellect, from the end of Antiquity, 
throughout the Hellenistic period and until the 
time of the falasifa, depend on interpretations of the 
third book of Aristotle's Treatise on the soul. 

7. The notion of kuwwa and Greek in- 
fluences on falsafa, The numerous meanings 
applied to the term kuwwa in philosophy may be 
examined, with a view to comparison with Greek 
thought, from two points of view. The concept 
Sivayte has two opposites in the writings of Aristotle: 
1, dBduvapla (la-kuwwa or daf, inability or weakness) ; 
2. évapyerx (fit, activity, reality), Kuwwa in the 
former sense is dealt with in the Categories and 
Metaphysics (v. 12), in the latter mainly in the 
Metaphysics, viii-ix, It may be here observed that 
inability is to be distinguished from impossibility 
(&8bvarov = mumtani® or mustahil). 

A. Kuwwa, to be more accurate éuwwa fadi‘iyya 
(productive ability), being the second species of 
the category of quality (rotév [cf MAKOLAT]) is 
defined, with Aristotle, as that arrangement by 
which some one or some thing comes into action quick- 
ly and easily, while lé4-kuwwa predisposes to undergo 
something easily and quickly. Activity and passi- 
veness are here to be conceived as opposites, which 
exclude one another. They cannot be present at the 
same time in one and the same subject. Kuwwe in this 
sense is the positive capability for a definite ac- 
tivity or, as the Stoics expressed it: the qualities 
of things are active forces, agencies. The orthodox 
kalam referred this doctrine only to the activity of 
God, Muslim theologians said for example—cf. Chris- 
tian dogmatics—that God's qualities (sifat) are the 
sources (masddir) of his actions, The philosophers, 
however, referred it in the first place to the work- 
ings of nature. Nature is endowed with many forces 
and abilities and each ability has a corresponding 
inability. Inability, however, is nothing positive 
but a deprivation (orépnotc’, ‘adam) or a decay 
(pBop4, fasdd). La-kuwwa is not an absolute nothing 
but a non-existing of what according to Aristotle 
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belongs to a thing from its nature. It is especially | 


emphasised that the transition from &uwwa to /a- 
kuwowa (or from active to passive) takes place not 
continuously but without intermediary, i.e. suddenly, 
timelessly, The Muslim philosophers are, for the 
rest, usually content to explain these sometimes very 
questionable assertions with the examples given 
by Aristotle. In the Logic (Categories) these are 
with reference to living beings health (ability) and 
sickness (inability), and in the organic world, hardness 
and softness. In addition, in other branches of know- 
ledge, rest is sometimes defined as deprivation of 
motion, blindness as a want of ability to see, wicked- 
ness as the non-existence of good, and so on. All 
these deprivations (otepfaetc) are regarded with Ar- 
istotle as accidents of matter. Hence the practice 
(at least since Ibn Sina [cf. Tis‘ rasa?il, 64) who 
probably follows a Greek exposition) of distinguishing 
‘adam as accidental principle from the essential 
principles: matter and form. 

Al-Farabi (Abhandlungen, ed, Dieterici, 87, fr. 
11) first discussed the question whether suffering 
(m&oyetv), as the term is used under the category 
of quality, meant the same as suffering as the 
last (roth) of the categories. Perhaps he was led to 
this by a passage in Aristotle (De anima, 417b) in 
which “suffering” is said to have two meanings: 
1. it is a kind of decline (p§0p&) through the opposite 
(see above); and 2. the preservation (aa@rnpia) of 
the possible through what is active, and in this 
way that thereby a natural basis is evolved for its 
own being. Instead of a decline we have here a ques- 
tion not only of a mere survival but also of a higher 
development, a suffering in bonam partem, an endu- 
rance (passive, receptive, contemplative) of higher 
inf'uences [see ATHAR]. 

B. More important than the contrast between kuw- 
wa and la4-kuwwa for the history of philosophical ter- 
minology became the distinction between kuwwa and 
fil, or, to use the language of the schools, power 
and action, commonly found in the formulae bi ‘I- 
kuwwa (Suvduer) and bi 'I-fal (vépyera). Both ex- 
pressions are closely connected with the two fun- 
damental conceptions of Aristotelian philosophy, 
matter and form. Power is peculiar to matter, action 
to form. Power and action are called dxdpxovra 
(Arab. lJawahik, attributes) of matter and form. Aris- 
totle sought in this way to reconcile a static with 
a dynamic consideration of the world. Matter and 
form [see SaBaB] are names for the constituents of 
the existing, power and action for the stages of de- 
velopment of the becoming. These fundamental con- 
ceptions cannot be defined more exactly, Like 
Aristotle, the Muslim philosophers endeavour to 
illustrate them by examples. 

The development from power to action presupposes 
a continuous world of becoming, time and change. 
According to one principle of Aristotle, which was 
taken over by the Muslim thinkers, at least with re- 
ference to the world, the infinite cannot be real. 
But in time, especially if it is conceived without 
beginning and without end, lies the unending possi- 
bility of all that possesses its limited reality in 
any particular moment. Under definite conditions, if 
there is no obstacle in the way, the possible advances 
to full realisation by stages. Possibility and rea- 
lisation are to be regarded as termini of a develop- 
ment taking place within time. This process, the de- 
velopment from power to action, is called by Aris- 
totle motion (xivnotc, Aaraka) which is defined as 
the realisation (évépyetx) of the possible as such. 
The end (to be bi 'I-/i%l) is called in Arabic also kamal 
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(perfection) just as Aristotle uses évipyer and 
évrédeyera synonymously, 

The concept of an originally pure (i.e. without 
quality) possibility which can in course of time 
become everything, is according to Aristotle a con- 
ceivable abstraction. Everything becoming is already 
more or less formed, realised; deprivation is an ac- 
cident of matter, not as the neo-Platonists asserted, 
matter itself. Aristotle himself did not succeed in 
carrying through logically his distinction between 
the principle of deprivation (‘adam) and matter as 
pure possibility. The Muslim thinkers who were under 
neo-Platonic influences were naturally still less 
able to do so, They often identified “adam and kuwwa. 
Usually however, they endeavoured to represent our 
world of becoming as a hierarchy of positive forces 
or powers, The process of becoming is then to be con- 
ceived as a co-operation, a working into one another 
of active and passive. With Aristotle, the Stoics, 
etc., they talk of active and passive, moving and 
moved, ruling and serving forces, which by no means 
rule one another out. Two aspects of one and the 
same process are thus described. One and the same 
power may therefore be active, moving, ruling with 
respect to what is below it in the order of stages 
of being but passive, receptive, contemplative with 
respect to those above it. In other words Auwwa and 
fil are used in the correlative sense exactly like 
matter and form. A material more or less formed, 
e.g, clay, is matter for bricks and the formed brick 
is material for a building. Similarly, in the sperm 
there is the potentiality to become a boy, in a boy 
a potentiality to become a man. In other words, the 
sperm possesses the immediate potentiality for a boy, 
a remote potentiality for a man. 

Amongst the Isma‘ili thinkers, the problem of 
power is equally put forward in another form, in 
the shape of the idea of receptiveness (#ubil). 
Whilst the Primal Intellect receives at a single stroke 
(dafSat™ wahida) everything which rightfully makes 
up its being, the “creatures” inferior to it are in- 
capable of this. Hence they receive successively in 
the course of time the characters and qualities which 
belong rightfully to their essence and which make 
up their secondary perfection. This explains why 
these latter gradually become transformed according 
to the different kinds of movement. It is through 
this that the power of generation (Aawn) is expli- 
cable. But when they have reached their perfection, 
certain beings tied down to matter are unable to 
keep it and decline into final corruption (fasdd); 
in this way, the force of destruction may be explained. 

The whole theory is closely connected with the 
dynamic view of the existence of the world. Thus as 
in Aristotle, in the Muslim philosophers physics, 
including psychology, are developed into a hierarchi- 
cal system of natural forces and faculties of the 
soul. In place of faculty we sometimes find parts 
of the soul (uépn, adjzd@; Platonic terminology, 
also used by Aristotle). Galenic influences may be 
traced, in the doctrine of the faculties of the soul 
especially and their localisation (in al-Farabl, Ibn 
Sina and al-Ghazall), Al-Firdbi deals with this in 
his Fusis (i.e. Abhandlungen, ed. Dieterici, 72 ff.; 
wrongly ascribed to Ibn Sind in Tis‘ rasd?il, 42 ff.); 
cf. his ‘Model State" (ed, Dieterici, 34 ff.). Ibn 
Sina (Kitab al-Nadjat, Cairo 1913, 258 ff.; cf. Ishdrdt, 
ed. Forget, 123 ff.) enumerates some 25 fsuwd 
from the highest faculty of the reasoning soul to 
the powers of the simplest bodies. Al-Ghazall (Tahd- 
Sut, ed. Bouyges, index) is acquainted with over 30 
kuwd; but some are synonyms. 
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As briefly explained above, in the world of be- 
coming kuwwa is earlier in time than fi‘/, but fi 
—so his Muslim successors teach following Aristotle— 
is always the earlier in the sense of the higher. 
What is potential cannot of itself devolve into 
actuality. God who is the perfectly real, according 
to the Muslim philosophers, brought the world from 
non-existence (‘adam) to existence (wudjid) or from 
kuwwa to il (ikkradj). The spirits (‘ukal) which 
act as intermediaries between God and the world are 
usually called real. It is the activity of the last 
heavenly spirit, the ‘akl fa‘%al, which as Ibn Sind, 
following al-Farabi, expresses it, gives everything 
earthly its form (wdahib al-suwar; cf. for this ex- 
pression Enneads, v. 9, 3), or, as Ibn Rushd prefers 
to say, brings everything potential here into actu- 
ality, This is however not a distinction in principle 
between the two philosophers: with Aristotle they 


regard matter and form as substances, potentiality 


and activity as their attributes (lawahik). 

C. In the Theology of Aristotle (ed. Dieterici, 94) 
is the following remarkable passage: “In this (sen- 
sual) world, action is preferable to potentiality, in 
the higher (intelligible) world, however, potential- 
ity is preferable to action". This pregnant sen- 
tence is not found in the Enneads but corresponds 
completely to the utterances of Plotinus (Emn., v. 1, 
6f.; 3, 15 f.; 4, 1; 5, 13 f.) According to a general 
principle of Plotinus—not however always logically 
carried through—the categories and main concep- 
tions of Aristotelian philosophy are only to be referred 
to the sensual world. If they are applied to the 
spiritual world, they have another but higher mean- 
ing. The higher &uwwa is an intensification of the 
productive faculty discussed under A. In addition, 
there is an exchange of value in the factors poten- 
tiality and actuality. 

According to Plotinus, the first and only prin- 
ciple of all things (in the Theology of Aristotle = 
God) is raised above the logos of the Stoics (Aalima, 
active force) and above the energeia of the Peri- 
patetics (fil). It is true that one can say of the 
voids (Saki), the first created thing, it is Adyog xal 
évépyeta of the First, but the First himself is from 
his nature Sbvayts, i.e. power, all-power, With the 
uniqueness of the First (also called, as eg. by 
Plato, the absolute good) only one quality, that of 
omnipotence, is compatible. All activity however, 
whether it is thinking or acting, presupposes multi- 
plicity and effort, which cannot be ascribed to the 
absolutely simple Being. On this definition of the 
First as Dynamis, cf. Plato's utterance (Soph., 
247 E): “1 define the being of the existing in this 
way, that it is nothing but a Dynamis’”’. 

Excluding the Mu‘tazila, it may be said that this 
emphasis on the omnipotence in the being of the 
Unique (God) must have been much more natural to 
the Muslim theologians—although traditionally they 
deal with God's knowledge before his power—than 
the Aristotelian view that God is pure Energeia, 
which manifests itself only in thinking. 
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KWANADI (self-designation—Kwantl hekua or 
Bagolal; Russian designation—Bagulall, but Kvana- 
dinskiy yaztk for language), a people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Kwanadi forms, with Andi, 
Akhwakh, Botlikh, Camalal, Godoberi, Karata and 
Tindi, the Andi division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the Ibero-Caucasian languages. Their population 
was 3,054 according to the 1926 Soviet census. 

The Kwanadi inhabit the auls of Khushtada, 
Kwanada (Tsumada region), Gimerso, Tisi, Tlibisho 
{Akhwakh region) south of the bend of the Andi 
Koysu in the Daghistan A.S.S.R. Living in isolated 
mountain valleys, the Kwanadi have maintained 
many patriarchal customs. The Kwanadi are Sunnis 
of the ShafiT school. Their traditional economy was 
based on sheep and goat herding and related activities, 
and on agriculture. 

There are two dialects of Kwanadi, sc. Bagulal and 
Tlisi, both of which are purely vernacular. Avar and 
Russian serve as literary languages. The Kwanadi are 
being culturally and linguistically assimilated by 
the Avars, and they appear as Avar-speaking Avars 
in the 1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses (see also ANDI, 
AVAR, DAGHISTAN, AL-KABK), 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Une république sovidtique musulmane: le 
Daghestan, apercu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
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Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1962, i; S. A. 
Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, Moscow 1958. 

be (R. Wrxman) 

KWATTA, Quetta, a town and district of 
northern Baliéistan, now in Pakistan. In both 
the former British India and now in Pakistan, Quetta 
and Pighin, some 20 miles to its north, have formed an 
administrative district. The region is geologically 
complex and is very mountainous, with peaks rising 
up to nearly 12,000 feet/3,850 metres, and it is centred 
upon the basin of the Pishin-Lora river and its tri- 
butaries. The climate is temperate, with cold winters. 
Crops—wheat being the chief rabi‘ or spring crop and 
sorghum the chief &harif or autumn one—can only 
be grown in the alluvial river bottoms, and then by 
irrigation; at present, there are about 300 arizs or 
kandts (q.v.), plus a reservoir and a canal, for this. 
The surrounding mountains furnish chromite and 
also coal (in the Sor range near Quetta and at Maé in 
the Bolin Pass area), whose exploitation now em- 
ploys several thousand men, including Swati migrant 
labour and Pathan and Balié nomads in the off- 
herding seasons. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, the history of the 
Quetta-Pighin region was closely connected with that 
of Kandahar [9.v.], some 130 miles/z10 km. to the 
north-west with which it is connected by an ancient 
route through Caman just on the Pakistan side of the 
modern border with Afghanistan. The town of Quetta 
(whose name may stem from Pashto Awata “heap, 
hill", or from kota “room, fortress’, ultimately from 
Hindi kotha) was more commonly known till the roth 
century, and is still known by the local people, as 
Shal or Shalkot; Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809 
cal}s it “Shawl" (An account of the kingdom of Caubul*, 
London 1839, ii, 225). In 884/1479 Husayn Mirza 
Baykara (g.v.], the Tim@rid ruler of Harat, awarded 
Shal, Mustang and Sibi to Dhu ‘l-Nin Beg Arghun 
of Kandahar [see arGuun]. These places passed 
after Dhu '!-Nin’s death in 913/1507 to his progeny, 
and in 930/1524 Shah Husayn Beg b. Dhi 'l-Nin 
acknowledged the Mughal Babur's  suzerainty. 
After a brief Safawid occupation of 963-6/1556-9, 
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they were incorporated in the Mughal empire. The 
APin-i Akbari?, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii, Calcutta 1949, 
states that the Quetta-Pishin region supplied the Em- 
peror Akbar with 2,500 cavalry and 2,500 infantry, 
plus grain, sheep and 38 tamdns in money. After 
1031/1622 it came under Safawid control again, and 
Shah ‘Abbas I [¢.v.] conferred Shal, Mustang and 
Sibi on the Pathan chief Shir Khan Tarin. In the 18th 
century, the Quetta-Pishin region was disputed by 
Ghilzay Pathans and the Brahuis of Kalat, but after 
r112/1758-9, Ahmad Shah Durrdnl [¢.v.) left Nasir 
Khan of Kalat as ruler in Quetta in return for a 
contingent of troops, at a time when the Afghin 
tuler’s position in India was being threatened by 
the Mahrafas. Henceforth, Quetta was controlled 
by the rulers of Kalit, whose seat was the town of 
that same name 103 miles/182 km. to the south [see 
KILAT]; Pishin and Shorariid, however, remained 
in Afghin hands till 1879 (see below). 

The importance of Quetta in recent times has 
arisen from its commercial role as an emporium for 
trade between southern Afghanistan and the lower 
Indus valley, but above all, from its strategic position. 
It lies at a point where a north-south route runs from 
Kandahar and the southern Afghanistan frontier via 
Quetta and the Bolan Pass to Jacobabad and the 
Indus at Shikarpur in Sind, and where a transverse 
route comes from the middle Indus at Déra Ghazi 
Khan [see DERADJAT] and runs westwards through 
Quetta to the Persian border. These factors became 
especially operative in the roth century after the 
annexation by Britain of Sind (1843) and the Pandjab 
(1849). During the First Afghan War (1839-42), when 
Shah Shudja‘ al-Mulk was placed on the throne in 
Kabil [see arGHAnisTAN. v. History], Quetta was 
occupied by British forces during these years; the 
town was used as a forward base for operations in 
the Kandahar region, and a political agent, Capt. 
Bean, installed there. It was, nevertheless, still only 
a small place, with a mud wall pierced by two gates 
and the governor's fort or mivi on artificial mound; 
C. Masson in the late 1820s said that “Shall” possess- 
ed “‘about 300 houses and a fair bazaar” (Narrative 
of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and 
the Punjab, London 1842, i, 327-30); and W. Hough 
described it in 1839 as “ta most miserable mud town, 
with a small castle on a mound, on which there was a 
small gun, on a rickety carriage” (A narrative of the 
march and operations of the army of the Indus in the 
expedition into Afghanistan, London 1840). Three 
decades later, A. W. Hughes still estimated its popu- 
lation at only ca. 4,000 (The country of Balochistan, 
its geography, topography, ethnology and history, 
London 1877, 67, 73-4). 

After 1842, when Quetta reverted to the Khan of 
Kalat's control, voices in the Government of India, 
such as that of General! Sir John Jacob in 1856, urged 
its permanent occupation as a vital strategic point and 
also its being linked with Sind and Kar4di by railway 
(The views and opinions of General John Jacob, ed. 
L. Pelly, Bombay 1858, 349). It was, however, feared 
that such a distant place, as it then was, in the heart 
of the tribal area of northern Balidistan, would be 
difficult to hold in times of crisis, and the proponents 
of “masterly inactivity” carried the day until the 
187os. Fears arising from the Russian advance against 
the Central Asian khanates and possible pressure on 
Afghanistan led, however, to the adoption now of a 
“Forward policy”, and in 1876 a decision was made to 
occupy Quetta. The Treaty of Jacobabad between the 
Viceroy Lord Lytton and the Khan of Kalat renewed 
the right of Britain, already secured in 1854, to send 


troops into Kalat territory in times of stress and 
made Kalit into a protected native state. Quetta was 
occupied, and Major (later Sir) Robert Sandeman 
became the first Agent there to the Governor- 
General, 

Quetta’s military value was soon proved in the 
Second Afghiin War (1878-80), when troops were 
moved through the Bolin Pass and via Quetta into 
the Kandahar region. By the Treaty of Gandamak 
of 1879 with the Afghan Amir Ya‘kib b. Shir ‘AII, 
Sibt and Pishin, with the land up to the Kh¥adja 
‘Amrin Mts., the so-called “assigned districts”, were 
ceded to Britain, to form with Quetta in 1887 the 
nucleus of British Baliitistan; in 1883 Quetta was 
formally leased to the Government of India by the 
Khan of Kalat in return for an annual payment of 
25,000 rupees. It was at this time that the adminis- 
trative District of Quetta and Pishin was formed. 
After 1879 a broad-gauge railway was built from a 
point near Sukkur to Pishin via the Harnai Pass, 
and Quetta now became linked with the North-West 
Railway system of India. Later, during the First 
World War, a lengthy branch (441 miles/830 km.) 
was constructed through British Balitistan west- 
wards to a railhead in Persian territory at Zahidan. 

Quetta town is situated in Jat. 30°r0’ N. and long. 
67°r’ E., and lies at an altitude of 5,508 feet./1,770 
metres at the northern end of the Shal valley. Under 
British rule, it became a very important military 
centre, the headquarters of the 4th Division of the 
Western Command, and the seat of the Staff College. 
In 1896 it became a municipality. Quetta lies in an 
earthquake zone, and was severely hit by the earth- 
quake of 1935, when tens of thousands of people died: 
buildings subsequently erected there have had to be 
earthquake-proof (see R. Jackson, Thirty seconds at 
Quetta, the story of an earthquake, London 1960). It 
now possesses a good amount of local industry, and 
in 1972 had an estimated population of 139,800 
(swollen in summer-time by temporary residents), 
comprising the cantonment and the civil area. The 
population of Quetta itself is now somewhat mixed, 
though still largely Pathan. The surrounding areas 
are, to the north, overwhelmingly Pathan and Paghto- 
speaking (KAkafs, Tarins and Atakzays); this Pashto 
is close to that of Kandahar, i.e. of the southwestern 
group (for specimens of the Pashto of Kandahar and 
Pishin, see Linguistic survey of India, x, 105-12), To 
the south of the town, the Brahui area begins. Quetta 
accordingly straddles the ethnic and linguistic 
boundary between Pathans and Brahuis-Balié. 

In the present administrative organisation of 
Pakistan, Quetta is the centre of Quetta-Pishin 
District, continuing the former British arrangement 
here (area 5,314 5q. miles/r3,763 km.*), and also, 
since the re-organisation of 1955, when Balidistan 
was merged into the single western unit of Pakistan, 
the centre of the Quetta Division, comprising the 
Districts of Quetta-Pighin plus those of Zhob, Loralai 
and Sibi to the east, and Chagai to the west (area 
53,125 8q. miles/137,567 km.*). 
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LA‘AKAT at-DAM “lickers of blood", the name 
given to a group of clans of Kuraysh. According 
to tradition, Kusayy [g.v-] had allocated to the 
different subdivisions of Kuraysh the quarters which 
they were to occupy in Mecca and had entrusted to 
the Bani ‘Abd al-Dar various local offices: ad- 
ministration of the dar al-nadwa and bearing the 
standard (/iwd”), the furnishing of provisions ( rifada) 
and drink (sik@ya) to the pilgrims, and custodianship 
of the Ka‘ba (hidjdba [see xa‘pa]). However, the 
Bani ‘Abd Manaf thought themselves more worthy 
of these privileges, and Kuraysh (with the exception 
of the B. ‘Amir b. Luwayy and Muharib b. Fihr, 
who stayed neutral) split into two hostile factions. 

The B. Asad b, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, the Zuhra b. 
Kilab, the Taym b. Murra and the al-Harith b. Fihr 
joined the side of the B. ‘Abd Mandaf, and the five 
clans swore to aid each other and not to abandon 
each other's cause md balla bahr#= sifa, i.e, till the 
end of time. In order to make binding the oath, a 
vessel full of perfume was brought into the Ka‘ba, 
and the participants dipped their hands in it and 
then dried them on the walls of the shrine. Thus 
they became known as the Mutayyabiin ‘‘perfumed 
ones", 

In the opposing group, the B. ‘Abd al-Dar had 
the support of the B, Makhzim, the Sahm, the 
Djumah and the ‘Adi b. Ka‘b, and these five clans 
took the same oath and became known as the Ahlaf 
“allies. The two sides were ready to come to blows 
when an appeal for reconciliation was made, and 
peace was kept by the ‘Abd al-Dar’s conceding to the 
“Abd Manaf the sikdya and the rifada. 

The composition of the respective two groups 
is given identically in the old sources, but the Ablaf 
are not always given, and Ibn Kutayba, for instance, 
speaks only of the Mutayyabiin (Ma‘drif, 604). 
Nevertheless, in his rescension of the diwan of Hassan 
b. Thabit (ed. W. Arafat, London 1971, ii, 260), 
Mubammad b. Habib cites a passage of al-Kalby 
which attributes also the name /a‘akat al-dam to the 
Ablaf, and in his Muhabdar, 166, this same author 
states that this group slaughtered a camel and 
plunged their hands into its blood; since one member 
of the B. ‘Adi licked this blood, the rest of the 
Kuraysh present imitated him and were therefore 
called la‘akat al-dam. A parallel version is given by 
Ibn Sa‘d (Tabakdt, ed. Beirut 1380/1960, i, 77), with 
the difference that we only have mention of a vessel 
containing blood and no reference to the sacrifice of a 
camel. The author of the Kamiis (s.v. J. © &) echoes 
this tradition and gives the name of la‘akat al-dam 
to the five clans mentioned above, giving the detail 
that in order to seal the oath they killed a camel and 
either licked its blood or dipped their hands into it; 
he does not however say anything about the circum- 
stances surrounding this ceremony. 

Now, for its part, the Sira indeed sets forth the 
difference between the Mutayyabiin and the Ablaf 
over the public duties in Mecca (i, 131-2), but does 


not mention here the name /a‘akat al-dam, which it 
reserves (i, 196-7) for one of the two groups formed 
at the time of the dispute among Kuraysh about the 
positioning of the Black Stone during the rebuilding 
of the Ka‘ba. It relates that the B. ‘Abd al-Dar 
brought in a vessel filled with blood and dipped their 
hands in it, swearing, together with the SAdI b. 
Ka‘b, to fight to the death; it was at this time that 
they became called la‘akat al-dam, but the Sira 
does not say whether other clans joined with the 
‘Abd al-Dir and the ‘Adi nor anything about the 
licking of fingers. In any case, it was a member of 
Makhzim who advised the two opposing sides to 
submit to the arbitration of the first person who 
entered the Ka‘ba by the door of the Bani Shayba, 
and as is well-known, this was the Prophet. We find 
exactly the same version as the Sira's one in al- 
abari, i, 1138. 

A little later, al-Mas‘id! (Murddj, iii, r1g-2t = 
§§ 968-70) enumerates the factions making up the 
Ablaf and Mutayyaban, but gives the name of la‘akat 
al-dam to the ten clans belonging, in his view, to 
the Kuraysh al-Bitah and made up, apart from two 
exceptions, of the united body of the two factions 
involved. 

It appears clearly from al) the pieces of evidence 
mentioned here and agreeing about the Mutayyabin 
and Ahblaf of Mecca, but disagreeing about the 
episode of the /a‘akat al-dam, that we have such a 
vague tradition that one wonders whether the story 
of the hands dipped in blood and licked has not been 
invented in the interests of symmetry by traditionists 
anxious to find a parallel with the perfume of the 
Mutayyabin. It is furthermore the only attestation 
of a practice involving the taking in of a few drops of 
blood [see pam in Suppl.] which we possess, and the 
LA makes no allusion to it when it cites, in regard 
to the oath called ghamis (s.v. gh. m. s.), the ashes, 
perfume and blood in which the oath-takers steeped 
their hands. 

Bibliography : given in the article; see further 

W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage in 

early Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 48 ff. 

(Cu, Pevvat) 

LA‘B [see La‘15). 

LABAB (from Pers. /ab-i db “riverside”), the 
irrigated region along the banks of Ama 
Darya [g.v.] in its middle course. The name, though 
of Persian origin, became known apparently only in 
modern times, when this region became one of the 
main centres of the settlement of the Turkmens. The 
exact limits of the region have never been defined; it 
seems that it extended as far as Darghdn (the 
southernmost town of Kh¥drazm [g.v.]) in the 
north and as far as Kalif (g.v.] in the south, In 
pre-Mongol times a narrow tract of cultivated land 
stretched along both the left and the right banks of 
the river, though on the left bank conditions for 
artificial irrigation were better; the uniformly 
cultivated tract began to the north of Amul [¢.v.}. 
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In the post-Mongol period, the irrigation system 
fell into decay, and both banks of Ama Darya were 
inhabited by nomads, except for several townships 
with their surroundings. After the middle of the 17th 
century, a number of Turkmen tribal groups began 
to migrate to Labab from Western Turkmenia 
through Kh*drazm, and in the 18th century the 
region was inhabited mainly by Turkmens who 
became sedentarised and built a network of irrigation 
canals. In the 18th and 19th centuries, Lab&b 
belonged to the Khanate of Bukhara and was 
administratively divided between two wildyats, 
Carditiy (former Amul) and Kerki. In the roth 
century, Labab was the most densely populated 
region among all those inhabited by the Turkmens, 
and lack of irrigated lands brought about consider- 
able emigration to Afghanistan and Eastern Bukhara. 
The most numerous among various Turkmen groups 
of Labab have been the tribes Salur {q.v.] to the 
north-west of Cardjiiy, Sakar to the south-east of 
Cardiiy, and especially Ersari [g.v. in Suppl.J 
further to the south, up to K4lif. Besides them, there 
have been in Labib almost 30 other tribal groups of 
Turkmens interspersed with each other and, in the 
vicinity of Cardjiy, with Uzbeks. Now Labab 
belongs to the Turkmen Soviet Republic of the 
U.S.S.R., forming the core of the oblast’ (province) 
of jay, 

Bibliography : W. Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion, London 1928, 81; idem, 
Sodineniya, iii, Moscow 1965, 160-2; Capt. Bikov, 
Oterk dolint Amu-Dar'i, Tashkent 1880; A. V. 
Komarov, in Sbornik geografiteskikh, topografices- 
kikh « statisticeskikh materialov po Azii, xxv, St. 
Petersburg 1887, 278-93; M. V. Gruley, in Izvestiya 
Turkestanskogo otdela Imp. Russkogo Geografites- 
kogo obshéestva, ii/t (Tashkent 1900), 5-87; Ya. R. 
Vinnikov, in Sovetskaya étnografiya, 1959, no. 3, 
107-114; idem, in Trudi Instituta istorii, arkheologit 
i &nografii Akademii nauk Turkmenskoy SSR, vi 
(Ashkhabad 1962), 5-110, with a detailed ethno- 
graphic map; Ocerki istorii zemledeliya i agrarnikh 
otnosheniy v Turkmenistane, Ashkhabad 1971, 
282-8; M. Annanepesov, Khozyaystvo turkmen v 
XVIII-XIX wv., Ashkhabad 1972, 40-2, 87-90, 
94-103. (Yu. Brecer) 
LABBAI (Tamil ilappai, thought by Tamil 

‘ulama? to derive from labbayka, the pilgrims’ cry 
(see TALBIyA]), a community of Tamil-speaking 
Muslims residing in or originating from Tamilnadu 
State, South India. Labbai is a generic term in- 
corporating four subdivisions, the Marakkayar, 
Kayalar, Rawther and Labbai. All four groups are 
Sunnis, the first two predominantly of the Shafi‘i 
school, while the latter two are Hanafis. The Marak- 
kayars and Kayalars predominate in the southern 
coastal regions of Tamilnadu, while Rawthers and 
Labbais reside in greater numbers in the state's 
north and its interior. Urbanisation has led to the 
geographic mixing of these communities, but in 
the countryside usually only one group lives in a 
particular location. 

Each subdivision is associated with a distinctive 
tradition. The Marakkayars claim to be the descen- 
dents of Arab sea traders and have a reputation 
as dealers in gems and pearls and as smugglers. 
Kayalars are said to originate from Kayalpatinam, 
once an important port on the southern Coromandel 
coast. These two groups once published books and 
newspapers written in the Tamil language and using 
the Arabic script, The Rawthers claim a heritage as 
cavalrymen and horse-traders, while the subdivision 


of Labbais are said to be the descendents of Kur?Anic 
scholars, In Madurai District, Rawthers refer to the 
employees of their mosques as Labbais. 

The four Labbai subdivisions are effectively 
endogamous, although they accept no ideology that 
would dictate this. On the contrary, they are ada- 
mantly egalitarian and do not accept any caste 
ranking of their groups, despite being surrounded 
by caste Hindus, The small amount of intergroup 
marriage that does occur in the cities substantiates 
this egalitarianism, since these marriages are con- 
sidered socially acceptable. 

The Labbais are more urban than rural, and con- 
sider mercantilism to be their occupational forte. In 
1961 approximately 55% of the Muslim population 
of Tamilnadu was urban compared to 26.7% of the 
total state population. This latter figure is com- 
mensurate with a society based on an agricultural 
economy. The 55% figure is high and reflects the 
non-agricultural basis of the Muslims’ livelihood. 
Throughout the state they are recognised as astute 
businessmen and traders. A few families have 
achieved wealth, but most operate petty businesses. 

In search of a livelihood, Labbais have travelled 
over much of the Asian world, especially over South- 
east Asia. For centuries they were an important 
economic and political force in Malacca, and they 
are found in numbers in Malaysia, Thailand and 
Singapore. Prior to World War II, some had business 
in Japan. Wherever they go, they are primarily 
merchants, 

Despite the Labbais’ far-flung wanderings, India 
remains a homeland for them and ties are maintained 
with kinsmen in India. Often, overseas Labbais 
maintain households and families in India to which 
they periodically remit money and return home, 
It is clear that, despite their wanderings and attach- 
ment to Islam, they identify themselves as Tamilians, 

The Labbais identify strongly with Tamil culture 
and society. For most of them, Tamil is the language 
both within and without the mosque. The Tamil- 
speaking Muslims are proud of their contributions 
to Tamil literature, the sine gua non of Tamil culture. 
The Labbais of the countryside dress in a fashion 
which is more similar to the Hindu mode than do 
most of their urban fellows, Their celebration of the 
‘Abd al-Kadir Djilani ‘Urs commemorating the 
death of ‘‘Mohaiyadeen Abdul Kadar Andakai 
Jilani” is in many features similar to the Hindu 
cart festivals. Saint worship centred around this 
‘Urs forms an important popular undercurrent to 
the strict orthodoxy of urban religious Jeaders. 
Many Labbais do not eat beef because they have 
been socialised to Hindu custom, but not to Hindu 
religious ideology. 

In the northern part of Tamilnadu and in Madras 
City, the Labbais have undergone a process of 
Islamisation with a stress on Sunni orthodoxy. 
Saint worship is frowned upon as skirk by religious 
leaders, and when it occurs is much less flamboyant 
than the gala events of the countryside and is 
accompanied by conscious attempts to avoid shirk. 
Labbai dress is distinctively Muslim, and many have 
acquired Urdu as a second language because they 
consider it the language of Indian Muslims and akin 
to Arabic, if only in script. Some mosques in this 
northern part of the state recognise the importance 
of the Dar al-‘Ulim at Deoband as a centre of 
religious learning, and hire fd@fizs from there during 
Ramadan. The impulse towards Islamisation is 
part of a process of de-parochialisation. As Muslims 
have become urbanised, their desire to become 
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recognised as good Muslims as well as good Tamilians | al-shuSard? and imitated one of his kasidas (Diwan, 


has increased. 

Bibliography ; A monograph on the Labbais 
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Muslim merchants : the economic behaviour of an 
Indian Muslim community, New Delhi 1972. 
Other articles by this author on the Labbais 
include Muslim social stratification in India: 
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occupational cultures in South Asia, ed. Milton 
Singer, Durham, North Carolina 1973; [slamisation 
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League in South India since independence ; a study 
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American Political Science Review, |x (1966), 
579-99. (M. Mines) 
LABBAYKA [see TALBIyYa]. 


LABISBI, the pen-name of a Persian poet who 
lived at the end of the qth/r1th and the beginning 
of the 5th/12th century. His personal name as well 
as almost any other particulars of his life are un- 
known. The Tardjuman al-balagha has preserved 
an elegy by LabibI on the death of Farrukhi {g.v.], 
which means that the former was probably still 
alive in 429/1037-8. A kasida attributed to him by 
‘Awfi is addressed to a mamdah by the name of 
Abu 'l-Muzaffar, who in that source is identified 
with a younger brother of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Mahmid. But it is more likely that he was a member 
of the Al-i Muhtadj, the rulers of Caghaniyan, who 
was also a patron of Farrukhi’s poetry (see C. E. 
Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghaniyan in early Islamic 
times, in Ivan, JBIPS, xix [1981], 11-12). In the 
Madjma* al-fusahd (i, 445) the poem is in fact 
presented as a work of the latter, but it also occurs 
in manuscripts of the Diwan of Mandcibri and in 
the works of other poets. The attribution to Labibi 
was rejected by Rypka and Borecky, but is defended 
by most modern Iranian scholars. Apart from this 
poem, the remaining poetry of Labibi consists of 
fragments only, mostly single lines quoted in evidence 
by lexicographers. Some of these lines belonged to 
mathnawi-poems, the subject of which can no longer 
be ascertained. 

Though his work fell into oblivion quite soon, 
Labibi must have been a poet of some distinction in 
his own age. Bayhaki, writing about 450/1058, 
appreciated him as an ustad-i sukhan; and so did 
Mas‘id-i Sa‘d-i Salman, who also styled him sayyid 








ed. R. Yasimi, Tehran 1339/1960, 571). The many 
quotations contained in the Lughat-i Furs of Asadi 
prove that his poems were still circulating in the 
later part of the 5th/11th century. 

Bibliography: The remnants of Labibi’s 
poetry were collected and studied most com- 
prehensively by J. Rypka and M. Borecky, 
in ArO, xiv (1943), 261-307; other collections 
were published by Muhammad Dabir-Siyaki, in 
Mihr, viii (1331/1952), 310-2, 367-71, 650-3, 
Labibi wa ashSér-i &, Tehran 1332/1953, and 
Gundj-i baz yafta, i, Tehran 1334/1955, 1-34. See 
further: Radiyadni, Tarcuman al-balaga, ed. 
Ahmed Ates, Istanbul 1949, 32 and girts, r21 f.; 
Bayhaki, Ta*rikh-t Mas‘adi, ed. S, Nafisi, Tehran 
£319/1940, i, 75; Kay-Kawis, Kdabiés-nama, ed. 
Ghulam-Husayn Yisufi, Tehran 1345/1966, 128, 
365 f.; ‘Awfl, Lubab, ii, 40 £., ed. S. Nafisf, Tehran 
1335/1956, 276 f., 671 f.; Rida-Kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Madjma‘ al-fusaha, lith. Tehran 1295/1878, i, 
494; M.T. Bahar, in Ayanda, iii (1306/1927), 
151-7; idem, in Aryana, iii (1324/1945), 518-22; 
Dh, Safa, Ta?rikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, i, Tehran 
1342/1963', 547-50. (J. T. P. pe Brurjn) 
LABID s. RABI‘A, Aso ‘AxiL, Arab poet 

of the mukhadram. He belonged to the family of 
Bani Dja‘far, a branch of the Kilab, who belonged 
to the Band ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a (see Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 93 and Register, ii, 374-5). 

According to Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 21, he died in 40/660-1 
in the night on which Mu‘awiya arrived in al-Nukhay- 
la to conclude peace with al-Hasan b. ‘Ali. Others, 
like Ibn Hadjar, iii, 657, whom Néldeke (Fiinf 
MoSallagdt, ii, 51) thinks ought to be followed, give 
41 A.H., others again 42, He is said to have reached 
an unusually great age (al-Sidjistani, K. al-Mu‘am- 
marin, ed. Goldziher, § 61). In fact, he makes several 
allusions to this in his poems, The date of his birth 
can only be approximately fixed. Even before 600 
A.D. he seems to have attained a prominent position 
in his tribe by his command of language. As quite 
a young man, he is said to have accompanied a 
deputation from his tribe to the court of king Abi 
Kabis Nu‘man of al-Hira (ca, 580-602), and when 
the latter was incited against the Bani ‘Amir by 
his friend Abi Rabi* b. Ziyad al-SAbsi (of the tribe 
to which Labid’s mother belonged), Labid succeeded 
with a satirical radjaz poem (Diwan, no. 33) in so 
ridiculing him to the king that he restored his favour 
to the Bana ‘Amir. A verse from Nu‘man’s answer 
to his courtier, who sought to defend himself from 
the lampoon on him in this radjaz poem, became 
proverbial (cf. al-Mufaddal, al-Fakhir, i, 41-2; 
al-‘Askari, Amthal, on the margin of al-Maydani, ii, 
417, 7-18; al-Maydani, ii, 33; K. al-Aghani,' xv, 
94 £.; *xvi, 22f.; ‘Abd al-Kadir, Khisdnat al-adab, 
ii, 79 ff., iv, 171 ff.). In his later poems Labid also 
often prides himself on having helped his tribe by 
his eloquence. He remained loyal to his tribe even 
when a famous poet, and scorned the profession of a 
wandering singer, practised by his contemporary 
al-‘Asha. But the coming of the Prophet Muhammad 
threw him out of the usual groove. We do not know 
the exact date of his conversion to Islam. As early 
as DjumAda II of the year 8 Sept.-Oct. 629, the chiefs 
of the tribe of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, sc. ‘Amir b. Tufayl 
and Arbad b. Kays, a stepbrother of Labid, seem 
to have negotiated in Medina about the adhesiou 
of their tribe to the new community, but without 
reaching any result (see Caetani, Amnali, ii, go ff.). 
Both men are said to have soon afterwards come to an 
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untimely end, ‘Amir from plague and Arbad from a 
lightning stroke; the latter story seems to find 
confirmation in Labld's lament for him (Diwan, 
no. 5). The accusation on the other hand that Arbad 
attempted to kill the Prophet is quite incredible. 
In the year 9/630-1, the tribe again sent a deputation 
to Medina which included the poet, and an agreement 
was reached, Labid is said on this occasion to have 
become a Muslim. He later migrated to Kifa, where 
he died. Of his family, only a daughter is mentioned 
who is said to have inherited his talent (see al- 
Maydanl, ii, 49, 13 ff.; al-Ghuzdll, Mafali* al-budar, 
i, $2, 7 ff.). 

Labid’s poems were very highly esteemed by the 
Arabs. Al-NAbigha is said to have declared him the 
greatest poet among the Arabs or at least of his tribal 
group, the Haw4zin, on account of his Mu‘allaka. He 
himself is said to have claimed third place after Imru? 
al-Kays and Tarafa, Al-DjumahI (7abakat al- 
ghu‘ara?, ed. Hell, 29-30) places him in the third 
class of pagan poets along with al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di, 
Abi Dhu’ayb and al-Shamm4kh. Labid showed 
himself equally master of the Aidjd’, the marthiya 
and the kasida. One of his kasidds was adopted into 
the collection of Mu‘allakdt and is thought by 
Nuldeke (Ftinf Mo‘allagdt, ii, 5) to be one of the 
best specimens of Bedouin poetry, Labid uses the 
traditional pictures from the animal world—wild 
asses and antelopes fleeing before the hunter and 
fighting with his dogs—as charmingly as the usual 
complacencies about drinking bouts. He seems, on 
the other hand, to have cultivated the nasib only 
because it was traditional, He deals far less with the 
subject of woman's love than with the description of 
the ajlal, which he likes to compare with artistic 
calligraphy. He is also fond of recalling memories of 
places of his native district, the palmgroves and 
irrigation channels which continually move him to 
charming descriptions; indeed, in one such connection 
he gives the whole itinerary { Diwan, no. 19, vv. 4 ff.) 
of a journey from central Arabia to the coast of the 
Persian Gulf {see von Kremer, op. cit., in Bibl. 
below, 12). As his almost contemporary Abd Dhu’ayb 
is fond of doing, in the Mu‘allaka, v. 55 ff., he turns 
however once more to his beloved, and thus combines 
the nasib with the main part of the kasida into an 
organic whole; but for him this is simply a mode of 
transition to a new descriptive passage. His poetry 
is, however, distinguished from that of other poets 
of the pagan period by a certain religious feeling 
which seems to have been not exactly rare among 
his contemporaries, even before Muhammad's 
mission. While Zuhayr, for example, still expresses 
his practical wisdom derived from the experience 
oi a long life, in plain though impressive language, 
Labid on such occasions always strikes a religious 
note. He certainly did not profess Christianity, 
nor can we see in him a representative of the so- 
called hanifs of the Sira, as von Kremer wished to do. 
In him, rather, we find the belief in Allfh as the 
guardian of morality finding particular expression, 
a belief already widely disseminated in Arabia. 
Such passages naturally invited the Muslim tradi- 
tionists to increase them, Indeed, a later author 
went so far as to ascribe to him a verse by Abu 
"|-SAtahiya (fragment 18). But many passages of his 
Diwan seem to owe their inspiration to the Kur’an. 
The statement that he wrote no more poetry after 
his conversion to Islam is obviously an invention 
(see Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 21, 4, repeated later; e.g. by al- 
Ghizdli, Majali‘, i, 52, below); it is contradicted 
by the simple fact that poems 21 and 53 of the 





Diwan were only composed shortly before his 
death (A ghani, xvi, 101). The description of Paradise 
(Diwan, nos. 3, 4) is certainly inspired by the in- 
formation in the Kur’4n, like the idea that precedes 
it, that a record is kept of the doings of men. Under 
the influence of Islam in nos, 39 and 41 (v. 12 of 
which, as Ibn Kutayba (KX. al-Shi‘r, 153, 5) already 
points out, certainly must be written after his 
conversion, if it is not to be considered an interpola- 
tion), he replaces the nasib by pious admonitions, 
Thus he creates a new artistic form, that of poetical 
paraenesis on the transitoriness of human life; 
besides the Kur’4n, he may of course have been 
influenced by the Christian preaching in the works 
of ‘Adi b. Zayd. He only follows older models in 
this connection when he combines admonition with 
the averting of blame from a woman in no. 14, as 
in Tarafa’s Mu‘allaka, vv. 56 ff., 63-5 (cf. Caskel, 
Das Schicksal, 9), where this is, however, only an 
episode in the hasida. 

Labid’s Diwén was edited, according to the 
Fihrist, 158, by several of the greatest Arabic 
philologists, al-Sukkari, Abd ‘Amir al-Shaybanl, 
al-Asma‘i, al-TOsi and Ibn al-Sikkit. Of these 
recensions, only half of that of al-Tasi, together with 
a commentary, has survived in the manuscript of 
al-Khalidi (see below) from the year 589/1193. All 
other manuscripts are much later, e.g. those in 
Leiden and Strasbourg, and that in Cairo not yet 
utilised, which also contains the Diwdn of Abia 
Dhu’ayb, ed. by J. Hell. 
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LABIN or Liew (coll.; singular labina, libna) 
designates in Arabic the unfired brick whose use 
in building dates back to the earliest antiquity; to 
speak only of the present domain of Islam, some 
traces have survived above-ground on the Iranian 
plateau, in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt, where 
this material was used in the Pharaonic period to 
build palaces and royal tombs as well as poor hovels; 
it is certain that it was also in use in the Arabian 
peninsula and North Africa. The hog-backed bricks 
of Mesopotamia appear to be no longer used, and the 
labina generally has a geometric, fairly regular shape, 
that of a parallel-sided rectangle, whose variable 
dimensions are at the largest those of a bond-stone 
and often have the ratio 4 x 2x1 (e.g, length 
56 cm., width 28, thickness 14, or 42 X 21. 10.5, 
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36x 18x 9, 32 x 16x 8; but 45x 35x 5 in 
South Arabia). This unfired, rough and fairly econom- 
ical brick is composed essentially of dampened, 
shaped clay, which is then turned into a wooden 
mould (mi:lban) without a bottom or cover, packed 
tight and finally dried in the sun; the clay is fined 
down, depending on the region, with sand, gravel, 
chopped straw, and potsherds in fixed proportions 
to prevent its crumbling and cracking. Once taken 
out of the mould, the bricks are left for a while 
longer in the sun and sometimes stockpiled before 
being used in the construction of buildings which 
can reach a considerable height; this was notably 
the case of the ziggurats of Mesopotamia, and it is 
still that of the houses, several storeys high, which 
are built in South Arabia (the technique of manufac- 
ture and construction is explained by M. Bafagih 
and J. Chelhod, Notes préliminaires sur l'architecture 
de Shibdm, in St. Isl., li [1980], 195-6). At Shibam, 
the foundations to a depth of 3 m. are of stone; 
however, the trench intended for them, usually 
wider than the wall, may only be filled up with beaten 
earth and ballast. In low houses and enclosures 
the walls are sometimes supported by wooden posts 
driven into the ground with regular spaces between 
them. The building can be strengthened, at least in 
its lower part, by means of two thicknesses of bricks 
placed alternately longwise and crosswise; the walls 
erected are generally thicker at the bottom than at 
the top, which, on the outside, gives the impression 
that they are Jeaning dangerously. Houses of unfired 
brick have the advantage of being warm in winter 
and coo] in summer, and there are countries, such as 
Egypt, where labin is preferred to fired brick. But 
the large buildings form great masses of thick walls 
(as much as 10 m. in antiquity), picrced with a few 
narrow apertures. 

This material is in current use, either because of 
its low cost, or because, in the region, clay is readily 
exploitable, and stone is rare, hard to extract or 
too heavy; but rainfall must not be very plentiful, 
for heavy rains cause severe deterioration of the 
walls to the point of making them disintegrate, even 
if they are lined with a coating of earth mixed with 
lime or pilaster. The ancients took some supplemen- 
tary precautions against erosion, by providing 
gutters, drains, reed beds, ete. 

Unfired bricks are pointed with a mortar made 
of earth with an admixture of lime or ash (the use 
of bitumen, as in ziggurats, does not seem to be 
current). This mortar, like the coating mentioned 
above, is called madar (see LA, s.v.) in Classical 
Arabic, but this term (which one hesitates to connect 
with materia) seems clearly to be applied also to 
construction of earth and /abin, to judge at least 
by the expression ah/ ul-madar which designates the 
sedentaries as opposed to ah! al-wabar “the people 
of the camel skin” = tents, ie. the nomads, even 
allowing for the Arab taste for paronomasia; a fairly 
strong indication is supplied by the meaning of ma- 
dara “‘a village built of /abin’’, However, the ambi- 
guity of the vocabulary does not always enable us to 
distinguish clay or mud from unfired brick, for Arabic 
texts give the impression that the same term was 
used for the different techniques; but it is probable 
that the Prophet's house in Medina was actually of 
unfired brick and that the ahi al-madar lived in 
dwellings of the same kind, while the expression is 
also applied, by extension, to some citizens living in 
stone houses. 

Another difficulty arises from the uncertainty 
of the terminology. Although Ibn Manzar (LA, s.v.) 
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classifies fab as a synonym of ddjurr “fired brick” 
(see below) and this word still has this meaning in 
Egypt for example, it designates in the Muslim West 
a lump of earth or an unfired brick, and it is further- 
more in this latter sense that it has been adopted 
and preserved in Spanish in the form adobe. But Ibn 
Khaldiin (Mukaddima, Bk, i, Ch. v, 25) states that 
the fawwib is the mason who builds a wall in clay. 
At first sight, this craft name appears to be derived 
directly from ##b with the meaning of ‘clay’, but 
it is quite possible that a telescoping may have 
taken place with (4(i) ya “clay, mud” which, on the 
other hand, comes from the Spanish tapia (see Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v.). This borrowing leads us to think that 
the clay technique, well-known in antiquity, notably 
in Mesopotamia, was imported into the Maghrib from 
Spain. Tébya, which is still in use today in Algeria 
and Morocco, is used by Ibn Khaldiin, when he speaks 
(loc. cit.) of bind? bi 'i-turdb) and describes in detail 
the way a clay wall is built, according to a process 
which has not changed since then (cf. a description 
in Berber in E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbéres, 
Paris 1920, 24). The masons, generally specialists 
belonging to particular tribes, use a frame made of 
two boards (/awk) of variable dimensions, but on 
average 150 to 180 cm. long by 80 wide, which they 
place face-to-face at a distance equal to the width 
of the wall under construction; the frame is held in 
place by cross-pieces and ropes and closed at both 
ends. The earth, prepared as for unfired brick, is 
mixed with lime, gravel etc. and carried in baskets; 
as soon as it is ready to be turned into the frame, 
it is beaten with a kind of rammer (mirkaz, pl. 
maradkiz). The workmen generally arrange several 
frames so as to be able to carry out their work 
horizontally, then vertically with superimposed 
coats until the work is completed. Clay, which can 
form a really solid concrete, is used for the construc- 
tion of all kinds of buildings, which can reach a 
great height and be very long-lasting. This is the 
case particularly with ramparts and military works; 
near Fas a bridge was built of very hard clay rein- 
forced with fired bricks on top of the arches. 

The kiln-fired brick is designated in Arabic 
by the collective ddjurr, but to judge by the multi- 
plicity of forms which this term assumes (ddjur, 
adjir, yddjur, ddjirin, udjurr, etc.; noun of unity 
Adjurra, adjurra, etc.), all at any rate in the LA, 
it is clear that the Arabs did not possess either the 
tern signifying or the object signified; nor is it 
known in what period there took place the borrow- 
ing from Persian agir which Arab lexicographers 
freely recognise. It is a fact that fired brick, whose 
use is widespread throughout the Islamic world, was 
used particularly in Persia and the lands which fell 
directly under its influence. It will be recalled, 
for example, that the Muslims who founded Basra 
first dernarcated the mosque by means of a reed 
enclosure, then built it in Jabin and rebuilt it in fired 
brick a few years later, All the same, a Roman and 
Byzantine influence was felt to an equal extent in 
the regions situated further west. The word which 
is used today with the meaning “‘tile’, hirmid, is a 
sing. made from kardmid, of which the LA asserts 
(vk.r.m.d.) that it designates in Syria the fired 
bricks (ddjurr) of the baths and comes from the 
riimi word kirmiddji (sic; xepapic, og “brick, 
tile", rather than xépau0<). 

The kiln (afftin) is similar to that of the potters, 
and consists of a furnace with a firing-room on top 
of it. Of smaller dimensions than the labin, the fired 
brick is not nearly so thick (3 to 6 cm,). Buildings 
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in which it is exclusively used are rare (a characteris- 
tic example is the Mausoleum of the Samanids at 
Bukhara, where the arrangement of the bricks is 
particularly stylistic); in fact, it is generally com- 
bined with other materials (e.g. the Kasr al-Hayr 
al-Gharb! [g.v.] consists of a wall of limestone, 
fired brick and unfired brick at the top); it is used 
for certain parts of the building (arches, vaults, 
Staircases, etc.) and put to good use by architects 
to vary the decoration of their works. From the 
6th/r2ath century, the glazed block has offered the 
possibility of obtaining similar effects to those of 
mosaic. 

Bibliography : Apart from the sources cited, 
see the various works on Islamic architecture, 
the bibliography of the sections related to the 
monuments of the towns, countries and dynasties, 
and the articles ArcHiTecture and Bind’. 

(Cu, Petiat) 

LABLA, the name given by Arabic authors to 
Nresta, ancient Ilipla, which was the seat of a bishop 
in the Visigothic period and which is situated about 
40 miles to the west of Seville in the right bank of 
the Rio Tinto (in the modern province of Huelva). 
Certain authors, notably YAkit, also call it al- 
Hamra? because of the reddish colour of its walls 
and of its environs. It was the main town of one of 
the Adras of the Gharb al-Andalus (g.v.]; it must 
have been integrated within the great division of 
Ishbiliya [g.v.], and separated from it in the course 
of the administrative reorganisation, The kara was 
bounded, at 40 miles to the west, by the plain of 
Ukshundba; at 20 miles to the east, by the Aljarafe 
of Seville; at 50 miles to the north, by the Aira of 
Bidja {q.v.] (Beja); and at 6 miles to the south, 
by the Atlantic, According to al-‘Udhri, it contained 
eight districts (akalim), including that of the town 
itself, and the total tax revenue in the time of al- 
Hakam I went as high as 15,627 dindrs, The town’s 
population included a certain number of Arab 
families, amongst whom the Yahsubis were dominant, 
some Berbers and the descendants of the Hispano- 
Romans and the Hispano-Visigoths, both Christian 
and Islamicised. 

The soil of Labla favoured all sorts of agricultural 
exploitation, thanks to its fertility and to the waters 
which the three river sources of the Sierra d'Aracena 
brought down; one of these gave sweet drinking 
water, another contained alum and the third copper 
sulphate. The district produced cereals and a wide 
variety of fruits, with fig trees, numerous olive 
trees and vineyards which yielded high-quality 
raisins. Excellent safflower (‘usfar, carthamus 
tinclarius) was grown which, together with other 
dyestuffs like cochineal (&irmiz), was used for dying 
leather and skins. Bovines and horses were reared, 
and these, plus hunting and fishing, were sources 
of wealth. It was also a lively commercial centre. 

Niebla still retains ancient remains and solid walls 
from its original foundation. There were dependent 
on the madina towns and a fortress, notably for a 
certain , Huelva (Awbaba, Onaba or Wanaba), 
Tejada (Talydta) and Gibraleén (Djabal al-‘Uyan) 
on the Odiel. 

According to Ibn al-Shabbat, it was conquered in 
93/712 by Mis& b. Nusayr or, more feasibly, by his 
son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in the next year. Niebla was the 
seat of a part of the djund of Hims. In 149/766 there 
was the rising of Sa‘Id al-Matari al-Yabsub/. In 
240/844, after having occupied Ishbiliya for some 
days, the Northmen or Madjiis {g.v.] went on to 
Labla, sacked it and carried off the inhabitants. 
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In 284/897 occurred another rising, whose sup- 
pression the amir of Cordova entrusted to his son 
Abdn. Between this date and 304/916 it must have 
risen yet again, for on 20 Ramadan 304/17 March 
917 the hadjib Badr b. Ahmad occupied it when it 
was in the power of a certain ‘Uthm4n b. Nasr. At the 
fall of the caliphate, it became a {4@’ifa principality, 
actually set up in 414/1023-4 when Abu ‘I-‘Abbds 
Abmad b. Yabyd al-Yahsub!, Tadj al-Dawla, rose up 
and was proclaimed ruler, this being recognised by 
the people of Gibraleén, His brother and successor (in 
4$33/1041-2) had difficulties with al-Mu‘tadid of 
Seville. For some time, al-Muzaffar of Badajoz 
provided the ruler of Labla with help, but in the 
end the latter had to shelter under the protection 
of Abu ‘l-Walid Ibn Djahwar [see pJaHwaRIDs], 
with whom he sought refuge in 433/1052-3. Labla 
remained under the rule of his nephew, Fath b. 
Khalaf b. Yahya, Nasir al-Dawla, who made a 
treaty with al-Mu‘tadid; but the latter ravaged his 
territories and in 445/1053-4 Fath b. Khalaf had to 
flee to Cordova, where he died. 

In the middle of the year 484/1091, Labla passed 
into the hands of the Almoravids. In ca. 538/1144, the 
doctrines of Ibn Kasi [g.v.] of Mértola caused a 
certain amount of anxiety. Being hostile to Almora- 
vid power, Yasuf b. Ahmad al-Bitridji defended 
the town against Ibn Ghaniya until the time when 
it submitted, in 540/1146, to the Almohad Barraz 
al-Masifi. Eight or nine years later, the latter 
rebelled, and Labla had to be taken in 549/1154 by 
Yahya b. Yaghmar, who conducted a great massacre 
of the populace. The Infante Don Sancho of Portugal 
and Portuguese troops passed by Labla in 574/1178 
and 578/1182. Under Ibn Mahfaz, it came to form, 
in the 7th/13th century, an independent principality 
comprising Huelva, Saltés and part of the Algarve, 
and recognised the suzerainty of Ferdinand I of 
Castile. It was besieged for several months by 
Alfonso X, and capitulated in 660/1262. 
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(J. Boscw Vid) 
LACCADIVES, a group of coral islands 
in the south-eastern Arabian Sea lying off the 
Malabar Coast of India between lat. 8° and 12°30 
N., and between long. 71° and 74° E. Under British 
Indian rule these were formerly the Laccadive 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands; but in 1956 the 
group was brought under a single administration to 
form the Indian Union Territory of Laksha- 
dweep (Sanskrit: Laksadvipa “the hundred thousand 
islands”). There are in all 27 islands and islets of 
which ten—Maliku, Kalpeni, Kavrathi, Androth, 
Agathi, Amini, Kadmat, Kiltan, Bitra and Chetlat— 
are inhabited. Maliku, which is separated from the 
rest of the group by the 114 mile-wide Nine Degree 
Channel! and from the Maldive Islands {g.v.] by the 
71 mile-wide Eight Degree Channel, is attached to 
Lakshadweep politically, but belongs ethnically and 
culturally to the Maldives. In this article it is con- | 
sidered separately from the “Laccadives Proper’. 
The Laccadives were originally settled (possibly 
as early as the 2nd century A.D., but certainly 
by the rst/7th century) by Hindu groups (Nambudiri, 
Nayar and Tiyyar) from North Malabar. Little is 
known of the early history of the islands. They were | 
conquered by the Chola Radjas of South India in 
the 4th/roth century, By ca. 1500 they had passed 
under the rule of the Kolatirri Radjas of Kélattunid 
(North Malabar), by whom they were given in | 
didgir [g.v.] to the Ali Radjas of Kannanir {g.r.] | 
in the mid-roth/16th century. The Ali Radjas were | 
the leading family of the Malabar Muslim community 
or Mappilas [¢.v.], and under their rule the Laccadive 
Islands’ coir trade became the monopoly of the | 
Kannandr MAppilas. 1 
In 1786 the inhabitants of the northern (Amindivi) 





islands of Amini, Chetlat and Kiltan rose in protest 
against the coir monopoly and the harshness of 
Kannanir rule. They appealed for protection to 
TipG Sultan of Mysore (g.v.], and as a result were 
transferred to his rule in 1787; they passed to the 
East India Company after the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. The Southern (Laccadives) group remained 
under Kannan until they were finally sequestrated 
by the British in 1875 (though the Bibi of Kannandr 
retained a nominal sovereignty until 1908). Both 
groups of islands remained under British rule until 
India attained independence in 1947. Today the 
capital of the Union Territory of Lakshadweep is 
Kavrathi Island, and the population (including 
Maliku) is 31,810 (Census of India, 1971, Series 29 
(Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, part 
ii/A, 5)). 

The people of the Laccadives are linked ethnically 
and culturally with the Malayalam-speaking Dravi- 
dian people of Kerala, especially with the Mappilas 
of North Malabar. There has also been a sustained | 
Arab—particularly Yemeni—influence on the islands + 
which lie in the path of the direct sea route between 
Arabia, South India and the Far East; certainly 
the mediaeval Arab navigators were familiar with 
the Laccadives, which they knew as the Djusur al-fal, 
Diusur al-falat or (collectively with the Maldives) 
as the Dibadjdt (G.R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation 
in the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, 
London 1971, 458-60). As a result of this Arab | 
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influence, the islanders speak Malayalam with an 
admixture of Arabic, and write in the Arabic script. 

The Laccadives were converted to Islam in ca. 
the 7th/13th century, according to legend by one 
“Ubayd Allfh, an Arab castaway whose tomb on 
Androth island is particularly venerated. The 
islanders are overwhelmingly Sunni Muslims of the 
ShaAfi‘i madhhab, but there are also followers of the 
Rifa% and Kadiri farikas, and of the Wahhabi- 
oriented Mudjahid movement (which is active in 
Kerala), The women do not observe purdak and 
may (as in the neighbouring Maldives) have their 
own mosques with a female imam (Ellis, A short 
account of the Laccadive Islands and Minicoy, Madras 
1924, 66). 

Unusually for an Islamic society, the Laccadives 
are predominantly matrilineal. The people follow 
the Malabar system of matrilineal descent (Mala- 
yalam: Marumakkathéyam), The community is 
organised in exogamous matrilineal groups known as 
taravdds. There is a duolocal residence pattern (i.e. 
after marriage the wife remains in her maternal 
home and is ‘‘visited’’ by her husband), Descent is 
traced through the mother, and family (taravdd) 
property is passed on through the mother's line. 
The self-acquired property of the father is passed 
on according to the Islamic family law, Monogamy 
is usual, but divorce is common. 

The Laccadive Islanders are divided into three 
caste-like endogamous groups, in hierarchical order 
the Koyas (the land-owners); the Malmis (from the 
Arabic mu‘allim, traditionally the sailing class); 
and the Melacheris (the coconut workers—originally 
the agricultural serfs of the Koyas). Today both 
the traditional caste-structure and the marumak- 
kathayam system are breaking down under the 
impact of inodernisation. 

Maliku (corrupted by Europeans to Minicoy, 
perhaps from the Arabic Milikai), is an isolated 
island within the Maldivian cultural sphere which 
by the mid-roth/16th century had fallen under the 
control of the Ali Radjas of Kannandr. Maldivian 
political control has never been re-established. The 
inhabitants are Indo-European, speak the Maldivian 
language Divéhi (though it is known on Maliku as 
M&hl), and use the Maldivian script Tana. Originally 
Theravada Buddhist, the islanders are today Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi‘ madhhab. They were probably 
converted in the mid-6th/r2th century. Descent is 
patrilineal, but women occupy a respected and 
powerful position in society. They do not observe 
purdah, but sometimes wear a head-veil called the 
buraga, As in traditional Maldivian society the 
people are divided into four hierarchical, caste-like 
Broups; see MALDIVES. 
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idem, Southern Arabia and the Islamicization of 

the Central Indian Ocean Archipelagos, in Procs. 
of the Internat, Conference on Indian Ocean Studies, 

Univ. of Western Australia, Perth, August 1979, 

Section v. Cultural exchanges and influences, 

forthcoming. 

(Maliku Isfand) W. Logan, Official Report 
on Minicoy, Madras 1870; H, M, Winterbotham, 
Report on Minicoy, Madras 1876, (both Logan 
and Winterbotham were Inspection Officers, 
Revenue Department, Government of Madras); O. 
Bartholomeusz, Minicoy and its people, London 
1885; J.S. Gardiner, The Aloll of Minikoi, in 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
xi (1900), 22-6 (largely natural history); H.C. P. 
Bell, The Maldive Islands; monograph on the 
history, archaeology and epigraphy, Colombo 1940 
(includes a translation of the Maldivian Ta?rikh 
(536-1237/1141-1821), with numerous references 
to Maliku and to the Ali Radjas of Kannandr; 
C. Maloney, The Maldives : new stresses in an old 
nation, in Asian Survey, xvi/7 (June 1976), 654-71; 
and see matpives, Bibliography. 

(Census Reports) The Government of India 
issues decennial census reports, the most recent 
being 1971. See Census of India, 1971, Series 29, 
“Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands) 
(3 vols.). (A. D. W. Forses) 
LADAKH, 2 region of the extreme north of 

India. It lies between lat. 32° and 36° N and long. 
75° and 80° E, and is bounded on the north and east 
by the Chinese territories of Sin-kiang and Tibet, 
on the south by the Indian province of Himatal 
Pradesh, on the north-west by Baltistan, and on the 
west by Kashmir, of which it now constitutes a 
province, covering an area of 30,220 sq, miles, Its 
capital is Leh. 

Ladakh is known to the Tibetans as Mangy4l or 
Maryul. The population may be divided into four 
racial groups, Cimpis, Ladakhis, Baltis and Dards, 
of whom the first three are of Tibetan stock and the 
last Aryan. There js a sinall Muslim community, but 
the majority are Buddhist, whence the name Bhottas 
traditionally given to the inhabitants of Ladakh by 
their neighbours, 

The indigenous chronicles furnish little more 
than a list of rulers with the merest sketch for each 
reign (see K. Marx, Three documents relating to the 
history of Ladakh, in JASB, Ix (1891), 97-135; 
Ixiii [1894], 94-107; Ixxi [1902], 21-34), but from 
time to time references in external sources provide a 


valuable landmark. In the 8th century A.D., through 
the medium of Kashmir, then vassal to the T’ang, 
Ladakh was briefly drawn into the Chinese sphere 
of influence, after which there is a long gap until 
around 1400, when Leh received an embassy from 
the great Tibetan reformer Tsong-kapa. At this time 
there were two main principalities in Ladakh, 
but in the mid-roth/16th century we find the country 
reaching its greatest extent and united under one 
ruler. Its size was temporarily reduced through 
subsequent wars with its neighbour ‘All Mir [see 
BALTISTAN], and late in the rxth/17th century it 
was invaded from Tibet by the DZungarian Mongols 
{see KALMUK]. This threat Ladakh withstood by 
calling in the aid of the Mughal Emperor, who made 
it a condition that the ruler should become a Muslim. 
His successors were again Buddhists, but from this 
time dates the penetration of the country by Islam. 

In 1834 it was invaded by ZurAwar Singh, the 
general of Maharidjé Gulab Singh of Djamma, 
and was obliged to pay tribute. There ensued a 
series of risings and intrigues until 1841, when 
Ladalsh seized its opportunity to revolt following the 
defeat of the Dégris in Tibet, but was soon crushed 
by a fresh army from Djamma. It was now defi- 
nitively annexed to Djamm@ [9.v.], thus becoming 
in 1846 part of Kashmir, For its subsequent history, 
see KASHMIR.. 

Bibliography; Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
Ladak, physical, statistical and historical, London 
1854; A. H. Francke, A history of Western Tibet, 
London 1907; Imperial gazetteer of India, new ed., 
Oxford 1907-9, xvi, 88-94; for mentions of Ladikh 
in the Kashmir sources, see Pandit D. R. Sahni 
and A, H. Francke, References to the Bhottas or 
Bhauttas in the Rajatarangini of Kashmir, in 
Indian Antiquary, xxxvii (1908), 181-92. 

(P. Jackson) 

LADHIK, the name of several Anatolian 
towns, and the Turkish form, phonetically identical, 
of the name of Laodicea (Aaodixeta), which, since 
the imperial period often appears in inscriptions 
with the form Aadixers, accented on the second 
syllable (cf. Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure*, Paris 
1962, 283); Modern Turkish orthography Ladik. 

1. Ladhik near Denizli, Laodicea of Lycos, 
or Laodicea of Phrygia. The ruins are located 
at a place called Eski Hisar, 8 km. to the north of 
the centre of Denizli, the acropolis standing on a 
hill which dominates the valley of the Lycos (Ciiriik 
Su), a left-bank affluent of the Great Meander. 
Captured for the first time by the Turks before 
1119 (Cinnamus, Bonn ed., 5), this date saw the 
restoration of the town’s defences by John Commenus 
(Nicetas, John Comnenus, Bonn ed., iv, 17), but the 
town was abandoned before 1156, at which period 
its population was dispersed into the surrounding 
countryside (idem, Manuel Comnenus, iii, 163). 
It survived, however, for some time, following a 
shift in location, transferring to a more remote and 
more defensible site close to the foothills of the 
Baba Dag (in pede altissimi montis, Ansbert, Historia 
de expeditione Frederici imperatoris, in Fontes rerum 
Austriacarum (Scriptores, v), Vienna 1863, $8), 
where the fortified strongholds perhaps survived 
until the end of the 13th century. But a parallel! 
development was the growth in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Turkish urban settlement of 
Denizli, where the first epigraphical datings go back 
to the second third of the 13th century. The latter 
had no direct connection with Laodicea, but never- 
theless bore the name of Ladhik concurrently with 
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its own. It is also found separately (for example 
in the work of Ibn Bibi who, writing in 679/1280-r, 
speaks exclusively of Ladhik) until the 8th/r4th 
century (in Mustawfi, Ta’rikh-i gusida, ed. Browne, 
444, 483, and on the coinage of the Inandj Oghullarl 


and the Germiyan Oghullari until the year 760/1360), | 


then as the equivalent of the new name until the 
r2th/r8th century, at least in the work of Western 
writers (Katib Celebi, Djihin-niima, tr. Armain, 
620, in L. Vivien de Saint-Martin, Histoire des 
découvertes..., iii, Paris 1848: “Degnizli ou Laza- 
kieh’’), but this was nothing more than a scholastic 
tradition; the original text does not give the name 
of Ladhik. 

Bibliography: X. de Planhol, 
géographique: le pays de Laodicée-Denizh. it. 
De Laodicée & Denizli, 403-13, in Jean des Gagniers 
(ed.), Laodicée du Lycos. Le Nymphdée, campagnes 
1961-1963, Quebec-Paris 1969, which presents a 
detailed discussion of the problem and the solutions 
previously offered (Ramsay, Philippson, Akca) 
regarding the relationship between the two towns, 
together with a full bibliography, 

2. Ladhik near Konya, Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. Currently a large village, 35 km. to the 
north of Konya, in the Aaza of Kadinham, nahiye of 
Sarayéni, on the road leading towards Afyon 
Karahisar and Eskisehir, The ancient name (Aco- 
Sixera Hh xataxexavpévn, Laodicea Combusta, 
which passed into the Islamic sources with the form 
Ladhik Sikhta, ‘the burnt L."), no doubt referred 
not, as is the opinion of J. A. Cramer (A geographical 
and historical description of Asia Minor, Oxford 
1832, ii, 33), to the volcanic nature of the terrain 
(as in the case of Phrygia Katakemaumene), which 
here is primarily calcareous, but definitely to the 
existence of ancient mining or metaliurgical workings. 


There is no need to retain the form “Yorgan Ladik” ; 
(from yorgan, quilted covering fixed to the upper | 


bed-sheet), recorded by the Western travel literature 
of the 19th century (and the works which derive 
from it, EJ’, art. s.v.), starting with W. M. Leake, 
Journal of a tour in Asia Minor, London 1824, 43, 
and explained by the textile industry (coverings, 
carpets) which was active in the locality. What has 
happened, as has been shown by Besim Darkot 
(act. Ladik in /A), is a mis-reading of the form 
Be) So» given in the Djihdn-niima, which should 
be interpreted as Yiiriikan Ladik (‘LAdik of the 
Yirtik or nomads", with Persian suffix). The form 
“Ladik-el-Tchaus", also given by Leake (/oc. cit.) 
appears incomprehensible. The village, which 
Ewliya Celebi (Seyahat-name, ed. Zuburi Danigman, 
iv, Istanbul 1970, 87) describes as having suffered 
ravages on the part of the Djelalis [see DJALAL! in 
Suppl.], is cited by Katib Celebi as a small town 
which is nevertheless the administrative centre of a 
subsidiary district of Konya (tr. M. Norberg, Lund 
1818, ii, 584-5), with numerous shops, and Leake 
(loc. cit) calls it “a large place”. Decline must have 
set in in the 19th century (cf., for a comparison of 
the population in the rgth and roth-2oth centuries, 
the figures of W.-D. Hiitteroth, Landliche Siedlungen 
im stidlichen Inneranatolien in den letzen vierhundert 
Jahren, Géttingen 1968). It had no more than 1,785 
inhabitants in 1941 and had no administrative role 
of any kind, 

3. Ladhik near Amasya, a large village 40 km. 
north of Amasya, currently centre of a kaza (ilge) 
subsidiary to the vilayet of Samsun. At an altitude 
of 950 metres, it stands on the edge of a plain, at 
the extremity of the Phazimonitis of antiquity, 
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! the base of which is occupied by a lake (formerly 
Lake Stiphanus, currently '‘Lake of Ladik”) 9 km, to 
the east of the town, reduced to a shallow swamp in 
summer but considerably augmented to the point of 
| overflowing in spring, its waters, at this time, 
spreading, via the Terdekan Cay, into the Yegil 
Irmak. According to Ewliya Celebi, who has left us a 
detailed description of the place {iv, 87-91), the 
urbau area comprised, in the 11th/17th century, 3,020 
houses and 400 shops. Its prosperity was owed in 
‘ particular to the fact that Bayezid [1, when he was 
! governor of Amasya (known to be residence of here- 
| ditary Ottoman princes in the gth/1sth and roth/ 
| 16th centuries; cf. P. Kappert, Die Osmanischen 
Prinsen und thre Residens Amasya im 15. und 16, 
; Jahrhunderi, Istanbul 1976), chose it as a summer 
| resort, spending six months of the year there, and 
| embellishing it with numerous monuments and 
} gardens, Important wakfs were constituted there 
and the village, in the 17th century, still lived 
practically independently of provincial authority. 
Being off the main route, it declined when it lost 
its status as a princely residence, J. Hamilton, 
| Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 
| London 1842, saw only “a small and miserable 


place, but called a town because it possesses a royal 

mosque with two minarets". It had no more than 

about 1,500 inhabitants at the end of the roth 

century, rising to a population of 5,054 in 1950. 

45. Two other localities, in the same 
region, currently small villages of a few hundred 
inhabitants, also bear this name: Ladhik near 
Cekerek, in the nahiye of Kadi-Sehri, kaza of 
Cekerek, 28 km. to the south of Zile, on the southern 
flank of the Deveci Dag; and Ladhik near Niksar, 
20 km. to the west of this town, to the south of the 

» valley of the Kelkit, on the northern slope of the 
; Kemer Dag. 

All these three localities must correspond to ancient 
| *“*Laodiceas". Only one is attested in the region: 
Pontic Laodicea (Aaodtxeta Tlovetx%), whose 
t existence is, in addition, known only from the coin- 
| ages of Mithridates Eupator. Although E. Honig- 
mann, in EJ’, wanted to locate it at Ladhik near 
Cekerek, it should almost certainly be sought at 
{ Ladhik near Amasya, in accordance with the opinion 
of Ruge, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddia, on 
the basis of the text of Strabo (xii, 560) which 
identifies near the lake a ruined fortress ([kizari) 
and a royal place (cf. J. G.C. Anderson, A journey 
| of exploration in Pontus, Brussels 1903 (Studia 
| Pontica, i) 79-80). 

6. Finally, “The Blind Ladhik”. (Kér Ladhik) 
is known exclusively from the works of Ewliya 
Celebi (loc. cit., 87), who mentions it as a sandjak 
of the province of Van. This locality is cited in no 
other source, and it may be an error on the part 
of Ewliya. 

Bibliography: on the overall subject, see 

the article Ladik by Besim Darkot, in /A, vii. 

(X. pB PLanuon) 

at-LADHIKIYYA (European transcriptions: Lat- 
taquié, Latakia), a major Syrian port, was known 
by the Greek name of Aaodixera } em Oardoon, 
and later by the Latin name of Laodicea ad Mare, 
whilst the Crusaders called it La Liche. In the 
second millenium, the settlement bore the name 
of Ramitha of the Phoenicians and was dependent, 
before taking its place, on Ugarit, a powerful metro- 

polis lying 8 miles/r2 km. to the north, It was in 327 

B.C., or six years after the death of Alexander that 

Seleucus Nicator (301-281 B.C.) founded on this site 
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a city to which he gave the name of Laodicea in 
honour of his mother Laodice. At the end of the 
period of Seleucid domination it belonged to the 
Tetrapolis, a union linking the four most important 
cities of Syria: Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea and 
Seleucia, méderc &deApai—the “‘sister cities”. It was 
for a long time to remain one of the major centres 
of Greek-Roman Syria. 

Conquered by Pompey in 64 B.C., it suffered 
in the Roman civil wars. Sacked by Pescennius Niger 
at the end of the 2nd century, it was restored by 
Septimus Severus. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the 
city was dependent on Antioch. 

The city is situated in lat. 35° 32° N. and long. 
35° 40° E. and is built below a massive rocky pro- 
montory pointing towards the south, the Ras Ziyara, 
which is surrounded by the sea on three sides with 
cliffs. It is principally linked to the dry land towards 
the east, two hills of 60 to 70 m. in height constitut- 
ing the eastern limit of the ancient town. On the 
northern hill are two twin castles. The modern 
city has grown to the west of the mediaeval town. 
The urban area has been the victim of a number of 
severe earthquakes, of which the most recent took 
place in 1822. 

The city plan. When Laodicea was founded, 
Seleucus laid down housing blocks of 112 m. by $7 m., 
following an orthogonal schema, as in other Seleucid 
foundations. To the original settlement the Romans 
added identical blocks. It is the remains of four 
avenues with lateral colonnades which have enabled 
Jean Sauvaget to reconstruct the ancient plan of the 
city and to discover in the present-day layout of 
Ladhikiyya some elements of the Seleucid square 
design, The limits of the ancient city are defined by 
two large extramural cemeteries to the east and the 
north, Together with the port, the city covered an 
area of 220 ha, “The city of Laodicea has retained 
its straight streets. It is curious that this apparently 
quite modern design existed in the Middle Ages. 
It possibly dates back to antiquity, like some straight 
streets of Damascus and Jerusalem", observed 
Max van Berchem (Voyage en Syrie, i, 289). 

Around Ladhikiyya stretches a small fertile 
coastal plain (sahil); it is bounded to the north 
by the Djabal al-Lukkam (g.v.], to the east by the 
Djabal Ansiriyya, and enjoys a Mediterranean 
climate with strong prevailing winds from the west 
and south-west in January and March; rainfall varies 
from 750 to 1000 mm. annually, while temperatures 
reach their average minimum in January at 11° C. 
and their average maximum in July at 26°. To the 
north of the city, olive-trees flourish, while in the 
hinterland citrous fruits grow in abundance. In 
the Middle Ages, white and green marble were 
mined in the vicinity of the town and this material 
was exported to ‘Irak. 

Mediaeval history. After the revolt of Antioch 
in 387 A.D., Laodicea returned to imperial favour 
and enjoyed prosperity in the Byzantine period. 
Justinian made it the capital of the province of Theo- 
dorias, recently founded (528). At the time of the 
Muslim expansion, the town was captured, after a 
siege, by troops under the command of ‘Ubada b. 
al-Samit al-Ansarl. The citadel was stormed. Those 
of the Christian inhabitants who had taken refuge at 
al-Busayt were permitted to return on payment of 
the kharddj; they retained their church while ‘Ubida 
built a mosque which was later enlarged. 

In 100/719, supported by their fleet, the Byzantines 
attacked the coast of Ladhikiyya, burnt the city and 
led the inhabitants away into captivity. “Umar b. 





‘Abd al-‘Aziz organised the restoration of the build- 
ings and the fortifications and ransomed the prisoners. 
After the death of the Umayyad caliph, his successor 
and cousin Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik completed the 
reconstruction of the city, improved its fortifications 
and reinforced the garrison. 

In the golden age of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
LAdhikiyya does not seem to have played a particu- 
larly distinctive role. In 357/968, Nicephorus Phocas 
appeared in northern Syria; two years Jater the city, 
which was the port of Apamea, was taken over from 
the Hamdanids and became Byzantine. According 
to Yahya b. Sa‘id (d. 458/1066), the emperor Basil II 
appointed as governor of Ladhikiyya in 980 a certain 
Karmarik, who distinguished himself in an expedition 
against the Fatimid provnce of Tarabulus {g.v.]. 
When the city was attacked by Nazzil, governor of 
Jarabulus, Karmarik was taken prisoner in the 
course of a sortie and later beheaded in Cairo. 
In 374/985, Ladhikiyya belonged to the djund of 
Hims (q.v.]. Ibn Butlin gave a description of the 
Byzantine city in 440/1049. 

In 479/1086 it belonged to the Bana Munkidh 
{g.v.] of Shayzar, who then ceded it to the Saldjak 
sultan Malik Shah. On 8 Ramadan 490/tg August 
1097 a fleet of twenty-two ships from Cyprus pene- 
trated the harbour and sacked the town. In 491/1098, 
Raymond de Saint-Gilles in the course of his journey 
to Jerusalem left a garrison at Ladhikiyya and 
returned to establish his base there following the 
success of the First Crusade. In spring 1100, Raymond 
set out on the Anatolian crusade; returning to the 
coast in 1101, Raymond was obliged to renounce his 
claims to the city, then occupied by the Byzantines. 
Tancred took control of the city in rr03, after a 
siege lasting eighteen months, with the aid of a 
Genoese fleet of forty ships. Ladhikiyya was inte- 
grated into the principality of Antioch and at that 
time was one of the most active ports of the eastern 
Mediterranean. This port, called by the Crusaders 
La Liche, used to export the commodities brought 
by the caravans from the Far East. For a number 
of years the city was the object of rivalry between 
the Franks and the Byzantines, In 1104, a fleet 
commanded by the admiral Cantacuzenus succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred suc- 
ceeded four years later, after Bohemond had promised 
it to Alexis Commenus, in recapturing Ladhikiyya 
with the aid of the Pisans; the latter, like the Genoese 
before them, were granted an enclave in the city, 
as well as freedom of trade in the ports and markets 
of the Principality. 

In 1134, the princess Alice donated a house to 
the Knights of the Order of the Hospital [see DAw1y YA 
and issrrArtyya, in Suppl.], who made it their 
headquarters in Ladhikiyya. In Radjab 530/April 
1136, the amir Sawar who governed Aleppo on 
the authority of ZankI, mounted a raid against 
Ladhikiyya and devastated it. In 559/1164, Nir 
al-Din [g.v.], in his turn, invaded the region and 
attacked the port. 

On 25 Djumada I 584/22 July 1188, after a rigorous 
siege, Saladin captured Ladhikiyya; the most 
beautiful city of the coast, according to ‘Imad al-Din 
Isfahani, was pillaged, and the marble facades 
of the houses were ripped off and carried away, The 
Ayyibid prince appointed the amir Sunkur al- 
Khilati as governor of the city, which was given a 
strong Muslim garrison. This was the end of the 
Frankish occupation. In 1190, at the approach of 
Frederick Barbarossa, Saladin had the ports of the 
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Syrian coast dismantled. In October 1191 Bohemond | However, thirteen monolithic columns still mark the 


III tried in vain to recapture Ladhikiyya. He 
renewed the attempt in 1197, but al-Malik al-Zahir 
Ghazi had given the order to make the port unusable; 
seeing the damage, the prince of Antioch withdrew 
and shortly after, al-Malik al-Zahir of Aleppo 
restored the citadel. 

Under the Ayyibids, the district of Ladhikiyya 
was part of the province of Aleppo. In 601/1204-5, 
the Franks of Tripoli and the Hospitallers attacked 
the town, which was also an embarkation base for 
expeditions against Cyprus. In 1207 the Venetians, 
the rivals of the Genoese, received from al-Malik 
al-Zahir Ghaz! a concession with a funduk, a hammam 
and a church. At the end of 620/December 1223, 
an army sent from Aleppo, fearing it would be 
unable to resist the forces of the Fifth Crusade, 
destroyed the defences of Ladhikiyya and dismantled 
the citadel, In 1261, taking advantage of the defeat 
of the Muslims at the hands of the Mongols of Hiilegé, 
Bohemond VI took possession of the town with the 
support of the Hospitallers, to whom he awarded 
half of the city and of the surrounding area, The 
Genoese re-established themselves there at the 
expense of the Venetians. In 673/1275 there was an 
exchange of correspondence between Baybars [9.v.) 
and King Hugo III of Antioch-Lusignan on the 
subject of Ladhikiyya. On 4 July 1275 the Franks 
obtained from the Mamlik sultan the freedom of the 
city in return for an annual tribute of 20,000 dindrs, 
and continued to exercise authority, but the town 
was in a state of constant decline to the benefit 
of Tripoli, Alexandretta and Payas, whither com- 
merce was diverted following the fall of the Prin- 
cipality of Antioch, In 1287, a severe earthquake 
caused damage to the fortifications and a number of 
towers, including the Pigeon Tower, the Pier and the 
lighthouse collapsed; without delay, the sultan 
Kalawin [g.v.] sent the amir Turuntay, one of his 
lieutenants, to attack Ladhikiyya. The siege machin- 
ery completed the destruction of the fortifications; 
to capture a massive tower built by Bohemond III 
in order to guard the entry to the harbour, Turuntay 
was obliged to enlarge the embankment linking it 
to dry land. On 5 Rabi‘ I 686jz0 April 1287, the 
city fell, putting an end to the presence of the 
Franks in northern Syria. Ladbikiyya soon become 
the centre of one of the niydbas of the new province 
of Tarabulus, its a?ib being an amir of ten with 
military responsibilities. When Ibn Battita visited 
the city in 1355 he was impressed by its size and by 
the number of its inhabitants, as well as by its 
fine anchorage. But the city was not slow to decline, 
In 1366, arriving from Cyprus, Pierre de Lusignan 
attacked Ladhikiyya, pillaged and razed it. In 1436, 
the sultan Barsbay [g.v.] expelled the Venetian 
merchants from the town, and in the middle of the 
tsth century it was less populated than Beirut 
and Tripoli, and much of it was in ruins, It exported 
cotton and luxury fabrics (samis) as well as Arabian 
manna to Europe, and in 1494 was importing its 
sugar from Cyprus. Until 1516, Ladhikiyya was 
apparently subject to the viceroys of Hamat. 

Ancient and mediaeval monuments. Arab 
historians and geographers mention a large number 
of ancient buildings in Ladhikiyya, Ibn al-Athir 
and Abi Shama praise the “high and beautiful 
houses and the perfectly straight streets paved with 
slabs of marble’, The baths, the amphitheatre, 
the hippodrome and the sanctuaries built by Septi- 
mus Severus existed at the start of the sth/:rth 
century only in the memory of the inhabitants. 


location of commercial streets covered in by porticos 
of the Roman period. A number of cisterns in use at 
the beginning of this century and the remains of an 
aqueduct to the east of the city bear witness to the 
ancient hydraulic system. The city’s ramparts have 
finally disappeared as a result of earthquakes, 
innumerable sieges and successive demolitions. 
The anchorage was designed according to the relief 
plan which is unconnected with the external shape 
of the built surface, The gates of the city were 
situated at the ends of the main arteries, each one 
flanked by two crenellated towers, if we are to 
judge by the mural crown worn on Roman coinage 
by Tyche, the tutelary goddess of the city. There 
were two gates, that in the east which was the 
starting point of the road to Afamiya [g.v.) and 
which proceeded by way of the pass between the 
hills dominating the town, and the north gate which 
stood at the end of the colonnaded avenue which 
passed by the foot of the citadel and continued 
beyond the walls as the road towards Antakiya 
(¢.v.]. Among the best-known towers are the Tower 
of the Pigeons that provided the postal service, 
and the Pier which, in the Middle Ages, protected 
the narrows of the harbour on the site of an ancient 
lighthouse, probably the new tower constructed by 
Bohemond in 666/1268. On the northern causeway, 
at the site of the modern lighthouse, the Faris 
marked the entry to the port. This was, judging by 
the evidence of numismatic iconography, a round or 
polygonal tower built on a base of two levels with a 
second smaller tower bearing a tall, draped statue 
at its summit. This monument existed in the reign 
of Domitian (1st century A.D,), The Faris gave its 
name to a famous convent, the Dayr Faris, which 
was held to be the most beautiful in Syria; situated 
outside the town according to Ibn Battita, it was 
much visited by Christians and also attracted large 
number of Muslims. 

At the perimeter of the ancient town there stands 
an important monumental arch, the Tetrapyle, 
with its four fully-rounded arches banded between 
four strong pillars, The east-west thoroughfare came 
to an end at this monument, At a distance of 500 m. 
from the Tetrapyle there remain four Corinthian 
columns of a peristyle—doubtless the remains of a 
temple dedicated to Bacchus which was converted 
into a church ( Kanisat al-mu‘allaka). 

All the authors speak of two twin castles linked 
together and built on a hill overlooking the town 
to the north-east. Réhricht (in ZDPV x, 310) has 
prepared a list of the buildings that are known to 
us from the Frankish sources. 

The Ottoman period. In the middle of the 
16th century, the port of Ladhikiyya was part of 
the liwd? of Djabala; cotton and olives were cultivat- 
ed in the region; walnuts and mulberry trees were 
of high quality, while vine-growing retained its 
ancient reputation. In the first half of the 18th 
century, Ladhikiyya was subject to Taribulus, and 
was governed by Yasin Bey, son of Ibrahim Pasha 
al-“Azm. In Rabi* I 13r43/September 1730, there 
was a major uprising; the rebels were joined by the 
troops sent to rescue Yasin Bey, and when a few 
months later fresh troubles broke out, the ‘Agms 
were removed from all their positions of authority 
in Syria. 

The modern period. In 1914, Ladhikiyya, with 
a population of 7,000, was nothing more than a 
smal] town belonging to the viléyet of Beirut and 
administered, according to the Ottoman law of 
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1294/1877, by a municipality of which the president 
was chosen by the government in Istanbul from 
among the elected councillors. 

In 1919, with the arrival of foreign troops, the 
opposition rallied behind the Shaykh Salih and 
incited insurrections against the French. On 31 
August 1920, with the establishment of the French 
Mandate—confirmed by the League of Nations in 
1922 and put into effect in 1923—LAdhikiyya 
became the capital of the autonomous territory 
of the Alaouites, with a governor under the authority 
of the mandatory administration. In June 1922 this 
territory became the State of the Alaouites, com- 
posed of two sandjaks : that of Ladhikiyya and that 
of Tartiis, It received a French governor and was 
integrated into the federation of mandated states. 
In 1923, Sulayman Murshid headed an anti-French 
movement with a religious flavour. In December 
1924, General Weygand announced the secession 
of the State of the Alaouites, proclaiming its in- 
dependence on 1 January 1925. In 1930, a fundament- 
al law, published on 14 May by the High Commis- 
sioner, created a government of Ladhikiyya. In 1936 
this government was integrated into Syria, but 
benefited from a special administration under the 
authority of the Syrian government; France was 
authorised to station troops there for five years. 
In July 1939, Ladhikiyya became the capital of the 
autonomous territory of the Alaouites, separate 
from Syria. On 20 June 1942, this territory was once 
more integrated into Syria. This integration was 
confirmed in 1946 with the proclamation of in- 
dependence. 

The port. At the present day, the port of Ladh- 
ikiyya is the most important port of Syria. Originally, 
it was a bay open to the south-west, with no protec- 
tion from the prevailing winds. The sea-bed is of 
inferior consistency, but the inlet is well protected 
from the south winds. Immediately behind rises a 
range of hills with fertile soil; ‘‘it is not the prosperity 
of the port that has created that of the town, but 
the reverse” observes Weulersse. 

The ancient port was ‘perceptibly more low- 
lying on the ground than the present-day port”, In 
1934, Sauvaget noted a depression, which corres- 
ponded to the ancient docks, gradually covered over 
by shifting soil, whose outline marked those of the 
ancient port. The conquering Arabs found a port 
which had already lost its prominence. Its economic 
value remained; the battles fought by Byzantines, 
Muslims and Crusaders for possession of the town 
are proof of this. The Arab geographer al-Dimashki 
(d. 727/1327) describes it as “‘a very beautiful port, 
one of the most spacious, always full of great ships”. 

The expulsion of the Franks led to a decline 
which lasted until the Capitulations. The port silted 
up. In the 8th century it could contain no more than 
four to six small boats. In the 19th century the 
haven was used only by small sailing boats; European 
ships anchored out at sea, Nevertheless, the port was 
very active, and around 1835 more than a hundred 
ships were visiting it annually. At the end of the 
roth century, the volume of traffic using Ladh- 
ikiyya placed this port behind Beirut and Tripoli, 
but well ahead of Sidon and ‘Akka [g.vv.j. The 
annual traffic was 120 steamships (55 of them French) 
and 570 sail-boats. 

With the establishment of the Mandate, Ladh- 
ikiyya was roused from its lethargy. A restoration of 
the harbour was undertaken; the north and south 
moles were rebuilt, the depth of the inner harbour 
was increased from two to six metres, but these 


enlargements were still not sufficient for large ships, 
and merchandise and passengers continued to be 
disembarked at sea and brought ashore in lighters. 
In 1932, the scale of Syrian importing and exporting 
was such as to give rise to speculations that Ladh- 
ikiyya might be able to regain its original prosperity, 
and a plan was formulated to double the size of the 
dock by building an outer harbour and to construct a 
solid embankment further to the west proceeding 
towards the north, thus creating a deep-water port 
and an easily-dredged inner harbour. 

Ladhikiyya lived ‘‘a life without glory and without 
future’ until the day when, after the loss of the 
sandjak of Alexandretta in 1938, Syria had no other 
solution to the problem of its commerce than to 
provide the means of restoration to its sole remain- 
ing harbour on the Mediterranean coast. The first 
plan was prepared in 1944 and then a more extensive 
project was envisaged in 1948. Ladhikiyya was at 
that time only a fishing port, with an annual turn- 
over of 300 to 400 tons of fish. The construction of 
the modern port began in 1950; the following year, 
24.6% of overseas trade passed through Ladhikiyya. 
In 1953, the construction of a large jetty was begun 
and also a silo of 35,000 tons capacity. In 1955, it 
was realised that the original project no longer 
responded to the needs of a major port. In 1957 
the first stage of the modernisation was completed. 
If the activity of the port was modest until 1958, 
it was already handling no less than 52% of overseas 
trade. The ten-year plan of 1958-68 foresaw im- 
portant works of infrastructure; thus it was that 
by 1968 there was a breakwater 1423 m. in length, 
assuring the protection in all seasons of a dock of 
44 ha, a principal quay 600 m. long by 9.50 m, high 
capable of accommodating five ships at once, a quay 
250 m. long beside the old dock, the total length 
of the quays amounting to 1160 m., and with modern 
equipment permitting the rapid handling of mer- 
chandise. The construction of a railway and of the 
highway No, 3 leading to Aleppo and the valley of 
the Euphrates have given a strong impetus to the 
economic activity of the Ladhikiyya, which has 
become the commercial outlet for Aleppo, northern 
Syria and the Djazira. In 1967, 1,526 ships visited 
the port; they imported 1,294,000 tons and exported 
331,000 tons of such Syrian products as tobacco, 
cotton, silk, fruit and eggs. The activity of the port 
is supplemented by industry represented by asphalt 
factories, soap factories, cotton processing works, 
flour-mills. The population of Ladhikiyya has 
expanded remarkably: in 1914, 7,000; in 1931, 
20,000; in 1940, 30,000; in 1960, 68,000; and in 
1970, 126,000, 
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LADJA? (literally “refuge’’) is the largest, geologi- 
cally-recent tava-field in the south of Syria, 
comprising a plain of ca, 900 square km. It has 
roughly the form of a triangle, the base of which is 
formed in the south by the line Izra‘-Shahba (ca. 
45 km.) and the apex of which lies ca. 48 km. to the 
north near Burrak (ca. 50 km, south-east of Damas- 
cus), In the north, the area is limited by the WAdi 
al-‘Adjam, in the east by the Ard al-Bathaniyya 
[see AL-BATHANIYYA], in the south-east by the 
Djabal al-Durfiz, in the south by the Nukra of 
Hawr4n [q.v.], in the south-west by Djawlin [¢.v.] 
and in the north-west by Djaydur. 

Volcanic cones, some more than 1,000 m. high 
(the highest, 1,159 m., lies west of Shahba), tower 
up from the volcanic fields, which lie at an average 
of 600-700 metres above sea level. The fringes of 
the area are inhabited, as are also a few favoured 
places in the interior where agriculture is made pos- 
sible by depressions which are free of stones and 
which have a diameter of several hundreds of metres. 
These depressions, called 44‘, probably originated 
from volcanic eruptions of gas. Since springs and 
underground water are now failing, water is supplied 
by cisterns (R. Dussaud, Topographic historique de 
la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 371-81; 
E. Wirth, Syrien, Darmstadt 1971, 419 ff.). 

The area has borne its contemporary name since 
the Middle Ages (Y4kdt, iv, 350). In antiquity, it 
was known under the name of Trachonitis (indicating 
also the Tuldl al-Safa which lie further eastward) 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, 10,1; Ptolemy, v, 15, 26; Strabo, 
xvi, 2,16 and 20). During the second and first mil- 
lennia B.C., Trachonitis, itself without any political 
and economic significance, was under the influence 
of the Hebrews in the south and the Aramaeans of 
Damascus in the north. In the second century B.C., 
Trachonitis was annexed to the empire of the Seleu- 
cids and formed the frontier between the spheres of 
influence of the two Arab peoples, the Nabataeans 
in the south and the Ituraeans in the north-west. 
When in 24 B.C. the region was put by the Romans 
under the command of Herod, it was inhabited by a 
rapacious nomadic people without agriculture, who 
infested both the trade route to Damascus and the 
Jewish pilgrimage route from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 
In order to check the Trachonites, who were living 
with their cattle in the voleanic caves and depressions 
of the region (Josephus, Ant., xv, 10,1), the town of 
Bathyra was founded during Herod's reign (its site 
is disputed, but was probably in the neighbourhood 
of Sanamayn, see Dussaud, Topographie, 331). 
Trachonites and the neighbouring regions obtained 
freedom from taxation and were soon sedentarised. 

Between the rst century B.C. and the 4th century 
A.D., numerous settlements and towns with theatres, 
colonnades and several temples were founded, like 
Philippopolis (Shahba) and Sha‘ara (the classical 
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name of which is unknown). A road, traversing the 
Ladja’ from north-west to south-east, was connected 
with the Roman road system in Syria. Inscriptions 
and ruins from the Roman period are found in nearly 
20 sites (for the antiquities, see H.C. Butler et 
alii, Syria. Publ. of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Ex- 
pedition to Syria in 1904-5. Division i, Leiden 1930, 
95 ff.; Division ii, Section A, Part 7: The Ledjd, 
Leiden 1907-19). 

The post-Roman pattern of settlement in the 
Ladja’ resembles that of other regions in Syria which 
are equally disfavoured by nature, Under the Byzan- 
tines (4th-7th century A.D.), the density of settle- 
ment reached a height that can only be compared 
with that of most recent times. In nearly 30 sites, 
Byzantine remains have been preserved, among 
which is the famous bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Arabic at Harran in the south of the Ladja? 
(RCEA, i, no. 3), Not far from Harrain, in Busr 
al-Hariri (Bosor in ancient times) and Izra‘ (Andrea 
Zoraya, with the stil] undamaged St. George’s church 
from 515), lie the most impressive Byzantine ruins 
of the region. Both sites are also mentioned by the 
Arab geographers of the 7th/13th century. According 
to Yakat (ii, 921), Izra (= ZurrA or Zur‘) belonged 
to Hawran (also in the later Ibn Battata, i, 254). 
Busrc (= Busr al-Harirl), where the tomb of al-Yasa‘ 
or Ilyasa* was revered (Harawl, K. al-Ziyarat, 16; 
Yakit, i, 621), seems to have been the more im- 
portant site at the time, The fact that the Ladja‘ is 
mentioned only by the later Arab geographers 
points to a re-settlement in the area at that period. 
As in other voleanic regions of Syria, repopulation 
was caused by the pressure produced by the Mongols 
on the population to the east of Syria. There is no 
doubt that the greater part of the Islamic ruins, 
proved to exist in 13 sites of the area, date from the 
13th century, 

We do not have accurate information on the period 
when settlement started to decline after the Middle 
Ages. With the exception of a few Christian settle- 
ments on the borders, the region seems to have been 
depopulated by the 17th century at the latest. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, Druzes im- 
migrated from Lebanon into the eastern and southern 
parts of the Ladja’, and in the roth century Bedouins 
settled in the north and the west. As in pre-Roman 
times, the Ladja? was considered to be a hiding place 
for rebels and marauders during extensive periods of 
Ottoman rule. Notwithstanding the garrisons 
established on the border of the Ladja’, the Otto- 
mans were not able to bring it under control, Only 
the French mandatory power succeeded in doing this 
by sending over low-flying aircraft. At present, the 
Ladja’ is inhabited by ts who are Muslim, 
Druzes and Christians (the latter mostly Greek 
Catholics). 

Bibliography ; given in the article, 
(H. Gause) 

LADJDJON, a small town in the Esdraelon 
plain in the vicinity of ancient Megiddo, in the north 
of Palestine, at lat. 32° 34’ N. and long. 35° 21° E. 
It was the seat of the sixth Roman legion, on account 
of which it came to be known as Legio, and Ladijdjin 
is the Arabic adaptation of the Roman name, The 
town, which is 175 m. above sea level, is referred 
to by early Arab geographers as part of Djund 
al-Urdunn bordering on the Djund of Palestine. 
The Islamic geographers emphasise its location on 
the highway between Damascus and Egypt, and it 
was also well-connected by roads to other parts of 
northern Palestine. 
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When the Mamliks, after the expulsion of the | 


Frankish Crusaders from Bilad al-Sham (Greater 
Syria), reorganised the country into a number of 
mamlakas or provinces, the old Djund al-Urdunn was 
incorporated into the new province of Safad. Al- 
Ladjdjin and Dijinin constituted the seventh ‘amal 
or district in this province. Shaykh Sadr al-Din 
Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, better known as 
al-‘UthmanI (d. 780/1379), states that Ladjdjan’s 
inhabitants and those of the Esdraelon plain be- 
longed to the Yamani faction (see Kays SaYLAN. 
Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period) and are 
most likely the descendants of the B. Djudham [g.v.] 
mentioned in earlier sources as living in that neigh- 
bourhood. During the late Mamlik period and during 
the roth/16th and r1th/17th centuries, an indigenous 
Bedouin clan by the name of the Al Jarabay, some- 
times called A] Haritha, emerged in that area, The 
Mamliks, as well as the Ottomans, entrusted this 
family with administrative and fiscal duties. 

Ladjdjin owed its prominence to its excellent 
location in a fertile plain with abundant water supply, 
to the influence of the Al Tarabay and to the sanctity 
of a shrine, attributed to Abraham, which attracted 
pious people and on the site of which a domed 
building was constructed. It was also important 
because the Mamlik sultans and senior officials 
travelling through the region used to rest there, 
since the sultan had his own masfaba (an elevated 
piece of land for pitching his pavilion) there. Further- 
more, it had its own khan [q.v.] or caravansaray to 
accomodate travellers and merchants, referred to by 
Ewliya Celebi, 

In 945/1538 the town of Ladjdjin, mentioned as 
a karya or village in a fapu defier, had a population 
of 23 Muslim households. One-fourth of its revenue 
amounted to 4,670 akées and formed part of the 
tkfa© of YTarabay. From the list of revenues, it 
appears that wheat, barley and sesame were grown 
there, and it had its own two-stone water mill paying 
a tax of 1,000 akdes. The protection-money tax 
(bddj ghifdrah) yielded 30,000 akées, collected 
annually at the above-mentioned fhdn, As late as 
1696, when the English traveller Henry Maundrell 
was passing on his way from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
he paid a local Bedouin chieftain "two caphars, 
one of Legune, one of Jenin". 

In the second half of the roth/r6th century, 
a new sandjak consisting of four ndhiyas, that of 
Ladidjan, was set up in northern Palestine, where the 
village of Ladjdjin formed part of the Khdss-i 
Padishih. The number of its inhabitants had now 
risen to 41 Muslim households and one-fourth of its 
revenue amounted to 15,500 akées yearly. The 
extant imperial firmdns addressed to the various 
Officials in both the sandjak itself or in the Province 
of Damascus, exhibit the sultan’s interest in main- 
taining law and order and in restoring fortifications 
in the area, 

The decline of Ladjdjin is associated with the 
eclipse of the Al Tarabay in 1677, and the rising 
importance of the Syrian coastlands, following the 
creation of the new province of Sidon in 1660 and 
the benefits arising there from the growing trade with 
Europe. This fact was recognised by the Bedouin 
clan of the Al Zaydani, who replaced the Al Tarabay 
and made Acre their principal town. Ladjdjin 
remained a centre of the sandjak and had its own 
mutasarrif (provincial governor), but nevertheless it 
continued to lose importance to the coastal villages 
of Hayfa and Acre. In r940, the village had 1,103 
souls; nine years later, after the establishment of 





the state of Israel, a Jewish settlement was established 
in its environs reviving the old name of Megiddo, 

Ladjdjan is further the name of a place to the 
east of modern al-Karak [q.v.] in Trans-Jordan, 
described by several geographers as a halting-place 
on the route to Mecca. 
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(M. A. Bakurt) 

LADJIN (Ladin), au-Matik at-Mans0r Husim 
aL-Dix, alias SHuKAyR or at-AsuKar, Turkish 
Mamlak sultan. Originally a mamlak of al-Malik 
al-Mansir ‘Ali b. Aybak, Ladjin was purchased after 
his master’s deposition in 658/1259 by the future 
sultan Kaliwin {g.v.], on whose accession he was 
raised to the amirate, and sent to Damascus as 
governor of the citadel (Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 678/April 
1280). His appointment alarmed the provincial 
governor, Sunkur al-Ashkar, who proclaimed himself 
sultan. The revolt was suppressed by an expedition- 
ary force from Egypt, and in Rabi‘ I 679/July 1280 
Ladjin was appointed governor of the province. His 
successful tenure of this office throughout the 
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remainder of Kalawin’s reign made him one of the 
most powerful magnates in the realm at the accession 
of al-Malik al-Aghraf Khalil in 6809/1290, and the 
two regarded each other with mistrust. Ladjin 
headed the Damascus contingent at the siege of 
Acre, during which he was arrested and sent to 
Safad (Djumida I 690/May 1291). He was restored 
to favour, but in Shaww4] 691/September 1292 he 
fled, fearing arrest, was captured by Arabs, and sent a 
prisoner to Cairo. Again released, he conspired with 
the vicegerent (naib al-saljana) Baydara al-Mansori 
and other malcontent amirs against the sultan, who 
was murdered during a hunting expedition (Mubar- 
ram 693/December 1293). The conspirators failed, 
however, in their further aim of placing Baydara on 
the throne; he was killed, and Ladjin absconded. 
Khalil’s infant brother, al-Malik al-Nasir Mubammad, 
was installed as sultan with the vicegerent Kitbugha 
al-Mansiirl as de facto ruler. In Ramadadn/August, 
Ladjin emerged from hiding. Under his inspiration, 
Kutbugha usurped the sultanate (Muharram 694/ 
December 1294), and Ladjin himself was invested as 
vicegerent. Kutbugha’s short reign was marked by 
dearth and famine in Egypt, and by the settlement 
in Palestine of numerous Oirat warriors with their 
families, fugitives from the Nkhan Ghazan after his 
overthrow of Baydi [g.vv.]. Since Kitbughd was 
himself a Mongol, the Turkish and Circassian amirs 
may have seen this immigration as a threat to their 
ascendancy. A faction headed by LAdjin deposed 
Kitbugha and installed Ladjin as sultan in Mubar- 
ram 696/November 1296. 

Recurrent crises of the Mamlak sultanate arose 
from the inveterate hostility between the mamitiks 
of the reigning sultan and those of his predecessor, 
whom the new ruler invariably sought to dispiace 
in order to reward his own household and to secure 
his own position. In an attempt to safeguard them- 
selves, Ladjin's fellow-conspirators made an ac- 
cession compact with him by which he undertook to 
renounce the absolute discretion, the essence of the 
royal autocracy, and not to give his own mamiltiks 
power over them. The absence of institutional 
sanctions for this compact soon rendered it nuil. 
In Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 696/September 1297, the sultan 
temoved his fellow-conspirator, Kara Sunkur al- 
Mansiiri, from the vicegerency, which he bestowed 
on his own mamlik, Mankitamur. The tactless 
exercise of plenary powers by the new vicegerent 
antagonised the amirs, who had still more reason to 
be alarmed by the sultan's fiscal reforms. A cadastral 
survey and redistribution of ik/a‘s in Egypt (al- 
rawk al-Husdmi) was carried out in Djumada I- 
Radjab 697/March-April 1298, the first measure 
of this kind since Saladin’s time (572/1176), The 
sultan retained the previous categories of beneficia- 
ries, Le. the privy purse (al-khdss), the amirs and the 
halka [q.v.], but whereas the allocation to the privy 
purse was unchanged, the other two categories were 
combined and given a smaller total assignment. 
The sultan was thus left with a surplus, free of the 
charges on the privy purse, on which he could 
maintain a new military force—an obvious threat 
to the power of the amirs. In the following months 
their resentment led to a conspiracy, and on the 
night of 11 Rabi‘ II 698/eve of 16 January 1299 
Ladjin was murdered and Mankitamur put to death. 
After some days of uncertainty, al-Malik al-Nasir 
Mubammad was restored as titular sultan. 
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LAGHOUAT (at-AcuwAy), Algerian town 
and oasis, administrative centre of a wilaya (dis- 
trict), 420 km. to the south of Algiers (long. o° 30’ E. 
(Paris), lat. 33° 48’ N. Altitude: 787 m.). It was 
formerly the administrative centre of one of the 
four ‘Territories of the South’? forming the region 
of Algeria administered under martial law, until 
the reform instituted by the law of 20 September 
1947 (Statut de l’Algérie). On account of its geo- 
graphical position, dominating the defence of the 
Sahara, as well as memories connected with the 
dramatic story of its conquest by the French (1844- 
52), not to mention its attractions as a centre of 
tourism, Laghouat has been the subject of numerous 
studies (see Bibl.) On the other hand, the town 
occupies a position of eminence in the cultural and 
religious history of contemporary Algeria, especially 
as one of the very first focal points of orthodox 
reformism of the Salafiyya [g.v.]. 

Population. Because of its isolated location, 
on the fringes of the desert, far removed from the 
main areas of economic activity in the north, Lagh- 
ouat has for a long time lived the uneventful life 
of a self-contained oasis. Its small-scale economy 
was limited to the cultivation of palm-trees, sup- 
plemented by local craftsmanship (weaving of wool) 
and sheep-rearing, according to long-standing prac- 
tices of association between Laghouatis and Bedouin 
of neighbouring tribes (Larba‘ and MkhAllf). In this 
phase of economic stagnation, the population only 
grew at a very slow rate: from 7,000 in 1928, to 
11,999 in 1954, a rate of increase lower than that 
of the remainder of the Muslim population of Algeria. 
With independence (1962), and in spite of the 
departure of the Europeans (who numbered about a 
thousand) and of the Jewish community (about 
600), the population of the town underwent a 
spectacular increase, this being due to the economic 
influx engendered by the hydrocarbon industry 
(particularly prospecting and exploitation of natural 
gas deposits in the area of Hasi Rmel, and heavy 
road traffic towards the oil-fields of the far south). 

Location, The town and the oasis are situated 
on the right bank of the W4dI Mzi, which descends 
from the Djabal ‘Amir and is absorbed into the 
Shatt Malkhir, in the Constantinian south. The 
oldest sectors are set out on the two slopes of two 
rocky outcrops, foothills of the Djabal Tizgrarin. 
The new town has developed to the north-west of 
these hills, and is steadily encroaching on the area of 
palm-plantations, The oasis itself extends in a semi- 
circle to the north-west and south-east of the town. 
The palms (about forty thousand trees) produce 
several excellent varieties of dates (but not the famous 
daglat nir) and constitute one of the main pillars of 
the local economy. Through its position on the 
central north-south (Algiers-Sahara) axis, which 
has become a vital artery for independent Algeria, 
and its location between the Oranian south and the 
Constantinian south, at the point of divergence of 
routes leading, to the west towards the territory of 
the Awlid Sidi 'l-Shikh, to the east towards the 
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Ziban and the Biskra, to the south towards the 
Mzab (Ibadi territory), then towards the oilfields 
(Hasi Mas‘id) on the one hand, and towards the 
main highway for penetration of the African con- 
tinent, the ““Trans-Sahara", on the other, Laghouat 
is at the centre of a considerable network of com- 
munications. 

History, In the 4th/zoth century, there already 
existed on the banks of the Wadi Mzi a locality 
whose inhabitants, after acknowledging the authority 
of the Fatimids, took part in the revolt of Aba Yazid 
al-Nukkari [g.v.]. The neighbouring region was over- 
run by Berber tribes belonging to the family of the 
Maghrawa [g.v.) (cf. Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘Ibar, 
Algiers 1851, i, 64, Beirut 1956-9, vii, 96; Baron 
Mc G, de Slane, Histoire des Berbéres. .., iii, 273). 
The Hildlian invasion brought into the region other 
tribes of the same race, notably the Ksel, fugitives 
from the Zab, who founded a village called Ben Bata 
(the nisba “al-Bati” is still in use in Laghouat), 
Several other sour (Bu Mendala, Nadjal, Sidi 
Mimin, Badla, Kasbat Ftah) were built by other 
emigrés, some of Arab origin (Dwawda, Awlid Bo 
Zayyan), others from the Mzab. This collection of 
urban centres was known by the name Laghwajf/ 
Lakwa}, the latter orthography being the only one 
which corresponds in reality to the current pro- 
nunciation in the Laghouati dialect. The modern 
form al-Aghwat indicates a concern for conformity 
with the paradigms of Classical Arabic (cf. the model 
af‘al), Now the classical form ghawt/ghat, plur. 
aghwat, is totally foreign to the linguistic usage of 
Laghouat and its surrounding neighbourhood. In 
spite of the feeling of Arabism which is a feature of 
the collective consciousness, there is stil] evidence 
of an ancient Berber stock, in various forms: per- 
sonal names: numerous patronyms cited by Ibn 
KhaldGn (cf. above) are still borne in Laghouat and 
its surroundings; toponymy: place-names of 
Berber consonance in the Laghouat region are too 
numerous to be mentioned (see the detailed maps); 
agricultural sphere: the technical vocabulary of 
palm cultivation includes terms of Berber pedigree, 
particularly to denote fine varieties of dates (timdjuh- 
vet, tizzawet, taddalet, etc.); social sphere: the 
twiza (Berber thiwiti) has for a long time been a 
form of ritualised collective mutual aid (domestic 
tasks, weaving of wool, seasonal work in the oasis 
or the fields); and folklore: the old antagonism 
between sedentary Berbers and Arab tribesmen is 
still expressed in the form of a satirical folklore 
which perpetuates a more or less caricature image of 
“Arabs” (meaning Bedouin), 

Little is known of the social and political history 
of Laghouat until the 18th century. At the end of the 
16th century, it paid tribute to the king of Morocco. 
In 1666, the ksour of Badla and Kasbat Ft0h were 
abandoned, In 1698, a holy man, a native of Tlemcen, 
Sidi 'l-Hadjdj, took up residence in Ben Bita and 
sought to reconcile the rival factions. His moral 
authority extended to the people of three other 
ksour as well as to the neighbouring tribe of the 
Larba‘. Under his leadership, the people of Laghouat 
defeated the inhabitants of the ksar al-‘Assafiyya, 
but found themselves obliged to pay tribute to the 
sultan of Morocco, Mawlay Ism&‘l (1672-1727 
(¢.v.]), who came and camped under the walls of 
the town in 1708. After the death of al-HaAdjdi, the 
patron of the town (1151/1738), the history of 
Laghouat was reduced to that of confrontations 
between two parties who competed for political and 
religious superiority; the Awlid Serkin, inhabitants 
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of the south-west quarter, allied to the Tidjiniyya 
[¢g.v.] and the Ablaf, the majority of them affiliated 
to the Ka4diriyya [g.v.]. In the course of these 
internecine struggles which periodically brought 
bloodshed to the oasis, the Turks succeeded in having 
their supremacy recognised. From 1727, the Bey of 
‘Titri had, in effect, imposed an annual rent on the 
people of the ksowr. On the other hand, the Mzabis, 
expelled from the oasis where they had acquired a 
share of the plantations, formed a confederation 
with the nomads of the south, over which the 
Laghouatis triumphed thanks to the support of the 
Larb&* (1752). This memorable episode seems to 
have put an end to a prolonged religious war, through 
the definitive elimination of Ibadiyya from an oasis 
whole-heartedly attached to Maliki orthodoxy, over 
and above its ancestral discords. Towards the end of 
the 18th century, the Turks made an effort to re- 
assert their supremacy, from which the Laghouatis 
had been gradually freeing themselves. Military 
expeditions were undertaken for the annual collection 
of taxes, with varying degrees of success, by the Bey 
of Medea, then by the Bey of Oran (1784 to 1802). 
In turns, the Ablaf and the Awlad Serkin were the 
object of favours or reprisals on the part of the Beys. 

The two parties were not slow to re-align them- 
selves with their respective allies, and the con- 
frontations resumed with even greater severity, 
until the day when the chieftain of the Ablaf, 
Ahmad b. Sélim, having allied himself through 
marriage with one of the leading Serkin families, 
became master of Laghouat and of the neighbouring 
ksour (1828). After a period of tranquillity, Laghouat 
became involved in the struggle of the amir ‘Abd 
al-KAdir against the French. The chieftain of the 
Awlad Serkin, al-H4djdj al-‘Arbi (descendant of the 
patron saint of the town) was appointed khalifa by 
the amir, But he was unable to maintain his position 
and was obliged to flee to the Mzab, His successor, 
‘Abd al-Bakl, was no more fortunate, although he 
had a force of 700 regular soldiers and a piece of 
artillery. His policies met opposition from the civic 
leaders and caused a riot; he was forced to leave 
Laghouat (1839). Al-Hadjdj al-‘Arbi was appointed 
khalifa for the second time. The same year, when 
the amir was forced to raise the siege of ‘Ayn Madi 
(after eight months) to regain control of the Tell, 
Ahmad b. Salim and his partisans took the opportu- 
nity to rally their troops. The fhalifa al-Hadjdj 
al-‘ArbI was overthrown and then captured, at 
Ksar al-Hiran, where he was killed (1839). Thus 
restored to power in Laghouat, Ahmad b. Salim 
entered into negotiations with the French (Col. 
Marey-Monge) to ask for recognition of his authority 
over southern Algeria (March 1844). This protectorate 
constitutes the first stage in the process of annexation 
of Laghouat, a process too long to be summarised 
(cf. R. Le Tourneau, Occupation de Laghouat par les 
Frangais (1844-1852), in Etudes Maghrébines. Mé- 
langes Ch. A. Julien, Paris 1964, 111-36). Following 
several expeditions (1844, 1847, 1852), the town was 
taken by storm on 4 December 1852, at the cost of 
heavy losses on both sides (more than 2,500 dead). 
The taking of Laghouat (on the orders of General 
Pelissier) was one of the bloodiest episodes in the 
conquest of Algeria. On the Algerian side, the memory 
of the martyrs never ceased to be honoured, in the 
guise of a semi-folkloristic, semi-religious ritual, 
until the time of independence. After its conquest 
and fortifications, Laghouat received a permanent 
garrison and became the operational base of the 
French in the south. 
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In its various phases, from the beginnings (4th/ 
roth century) to the eve of the contemporary period, 
the dramatic history of Laghouat has been a micro- 
cosm of the general history: (a) of the Central 
Maghrib, as depicted by the historian Ibn Khaldin: 
chronic anarchy, with no respite for the population, 
exhausted by a perpetual struggle for survival inde- 
pendent of any aspiration for economic and cultural 
order, and any effort towards civilisation; (b) of 
modern Algeria under Turkish domination. Like all 
urban centres or tribes escaping direct control on the 
part of the central authority (Algiers) and of its 
beyliks (Oran, Medea, Constantine), Laghovat had 
only the most distant connections with the Turkish 
administration, which was interested only in the 
collection of taxes (the regularity of which was 
determined by the relative strength of the sovereign 
power and its vassals); and (c) of French Algeria. 
After a rigorous conquest and a long period of 
pacification, the oasis of Laghouat was, for almost a 
century, to be oriented towards the Sahara, as 
administrative centre of one of the four ‘Territories 
of the South" under military control, The population 
of Laghouat and its environs thus lived on the fringe 
of northern Algeria, without becoming permeated by 
French influence. In the absence of a political will 
and sufficient means, the “moral conquest’ by 
means of education and the exercise of republican 
freedoms would seem to be a myth incompatible 
with colonial realities. Until the inter-war period 
(cf. the celebration of the ‘Centenary of Algeria” 
in 1930), the diffusion of French language and culture 
attained only insignificant proportions, even within 
the native Jewish community. For this reason, the 
traditional aspect of the Muslim society of Laghouat 
were preserved almost intact, With its natural 
connections with neighbouring Bedouin peoples 
{on account of pressing economic requirements), with 
the permanence of specific symbols of religious 
culture (a dozen mosques, some twenty Kur%inic 
schools), and the preponderance of shrines and 
institutions of religious mystics (Tidjaniyya, Kadiriy- 
ya, Shadhiliyya, etc.), Laghouat found itself well- 
equipped in its cultural resistance to the West. 
These socio-cultural features were to be reinforced, 
in the nineteen-twenties, by the reformist preachings 
of the Salafiyya. In fact, thanks to the prestige and 
the strong personality of the siaykhk Mubarak al-MIII 
(1897-1945), Laghouat became (from 1927) onward) 
one of the strongest centres of the reformist move- 
ment in Algeria, under the stimulus of the Associa- 
tion of Algerian Muslim ‘Ulamd? and of its leader, 
the shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamld b. Badis [g.v.) (ef. A. 
Merad, Le réformisme musulman en Algérie... ., 
Paris 1967, 199-200). 
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LAHAD [see KaBR]. 

LAHAWR (Lanore), the principal city of 
the Pandj4b (g.v.], situated on the left bank of the 
Rawi about 700 feet above sea level, at lat. 31° 35° 
N. and long. 74° 20’ E, Its strategic location in the 


fertile alluvial region of the upper Indus plain has 
guaranteed it an important réle in Indian history, 
very often as a frontier stronghold and more recently 
as the capital of the Sikh [g.v.] empire. Since 1947 it 
has been included in the republic of Pakistan, of 
which it is the second largest city. 

t. History, Popular etymology connects the 
foundation of Lahawr with the mythical Lava (L6h), 
son of Rima, and the forms Léhawar (cf. Peshawar) 
and Lavapura have both been hypothesised by 
scholars, Cunningham (Ancient geog. of India, i, 
197-8) identifying it with the place Labokla ( < La- 
valaka) mentioned by Ptolemy. Yet another pos- 
sibility, Lahanagar, may have been preserved in 
the spelling Lahaniir which appears in the 7th/13th 
century Kiran al-saSdayn of Amir Khusraw. It has 
also been identified with the anonymous flourishing 
city which the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian Ts’ang came 
upon around A.D. 630 on his way to Djalindhar. 

At one time confused with Lohara in Kashmir (see 
Sir M. Aurel Stein, Kalhavia’s Rajatararigini, West- 
minster 1900, ii, 293, 298, 363-4), Lahawr is actually 
first mentioned in 372/982 in the Hudud al-‘dlam?, 
89-90, where we read that it was subject, although a 
city populated exclusively by Hindus, to the Ku- 
rayshite ruler of Multan [g.v.]. Possibly this is what 
underlies a later tradition that at the time of the 
first Ghaznawid invasion the capital of the Hinda- 
ahahi rulers of the western Pandjab had been moved 
from Lahawr to Siyalkof {g.v.]; and certainly 
Birini, writing shortly afterwards, locates the 
capital of the Lahawr region at a place called Man- 
dhdkdr (ed. Sachau, ror; cf. the discussion in S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim history, Bombay 
1939-57, i, §3). Lahawr was captured at an uncertain 
date by Mahmid of Ghazna [9.v.], who constructed a 
fortress there and allegedly renamed the city Mah- 
miidpir, though this is doubtful. Under his succes- 
sors it effectively became, as the administrative 
centre of the Indian provinces, the second capital 
of the Ghaznawid empire. The governor Ahmad 
Yinaltigin rebelled in 424/1033, and in 435/1043-4 
Lahawr was subjected to a long and unsuccessful 
siege by a confederacy of Hindu princes. But it 
remained firmly in Ghaznawid hands, serving, after 
the loss of Ghazna itself in 558/1163, as the capital 
until its capture by the Gharids (g.v.] in 583/1187 put 
an end to the dynasty. 

On the murder of the Ghirid Mu‘izz al-Din 
Mubammad b. Sim in 602/1206, Lahawr became 
temporarily the capital of the Indian domain ruled 
by his slave Kutb al-Din Aybak [g.v.], but after his 
death it was disputed for some time armnong the other 
former Ghiirid officers Kuba¢a. Yildiz, and Shams 
al-Din Htutmish [g.v.]. Hasan Nizami in his Tadj 
al-m@ thir (Brit. Lib. ms. Add. 7,623, fols. 124b- 
129a) describes at great length its capture by IItut- 
migh’s forces in 613/1217, although Djalal al-Din 
Kb*irazmshah [q.v.], who invaded the Pandjab a 
few years later, found a son of Kubaéa in revolt 
against his father at Lahawr (Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 
text 90), and it probably fell definitively to Iltutmish 
shortly before Kubita’s overthrow in 625/1228. 
Under Iltutmigh’s weak successors [see DIHLT 
SULTANATE], the govenors of Lahawr were frequently 
in rebellion, and Kabir Khan Aydz was virtually 
independent there in 639/1241, when Lahawr was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols. They did not 
follow up their victory, abandoning the city im- 
mediately, but around 651/1253, in the course of 
another inroad, they installed at Lahawr the renegade 
prince Dijalil al-Din Mas‘td b. Iltutmish. Sub- 
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sequently, however, it appears again as part of the 
Dihli Sultanate under its governor Shir Khan, who is 
credited by the historian Baran! (Ta°rikh-i Firaiz- 
ghahi, ed. S. A. Khan, Calcutta 1860-2, Bibl. Indica, 
65) with numerous military successes against the 

The city was restored by the Sultdn 
Ghiyath al-Din Balban [g.v. in Suppl.] soon after 
his accession in 664/1266, but Lahawr was to remain 
for some decades a frontier region subject to regular 
Mongol attacks and seems to have been replaced as an 
administrative centre by Dédp4lpir. It attained to a 
temporary prominence once more early in the 8th/ 
14th century under the governorship of Ghazi 
Malik, who himself ascended the throne of Dihli in 
720/1320 as Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk [g.v.]. In the 
reign of his son Mubammad [g.v.], however, the 
district was ravaged by the Caghatay khan Tar- 
mashirin around 729/1329, and a few years later 
Laihawr was occupied by a Mongol chief named 
HiileéGi [see HOLAGO) in alliance with the Khokars 
(g-v.]: the brutal reprisals against the populace by 
Mubammad’s forces are mentioned by Ibn Battita 
(iii, 333). After this, its history is again obscure until 
the turn of the century, when Shaykha Khokar, 
who had been appointed governor of Lahawr by 
Mahmid Shah Tughluk, made a timely submission 
to Timir (8021/1398), but on showing signs of disaffec- 
tion was suppressed by an army under the conqueror’s 
grandson Pir Muhammad b. Djahangir. 

Lahawr was included in the territory conferred by 
Timér upon Khidr Khan, who in 817/1414 seized 
power in Dihli and established the Sayyid dynasty. 
Under his successor Mubarak Shih, the city was 
twice attacked by the Khokars, now led by Shaykha’s 
son Djasrat, while at the same time the Afghan 
Lodis [g.v.] were beginning to encroach upon the 
Pandjab. In 845/1441 Muhammad Shah Sayyid, in 
an effort to curb the power of the Khokars, granted 
Lahawr to Bahlil Lodi, who repaid the Sayyids by 
supplanting them at Dihli ten years later. During the 
Lodi era, the province continued to enjoy a quasi- 
independence. It was the sultan's kinsman Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, governor of the Pandjab, who encouraged 
the designs of Babur [g.v.] on Hindistan, leading 
to the occupation of Lahawr by the Mughals in 
930/1524. On the outbreak of the rebellion of Shir 
Shah Sir, Babur’s son and successor Humayin fled to 
Lahawr, which he had been compelled at an earlier 
date to cede to his brother Kamran Mirza. The two 
Mughal princes were unable to hold the Pandjab, and 
abandoned it to Shir Shah (947/1540), with the result 
that Lahawr once again enjoyed a period of Afghan 
rule. Shir Shah is said to have regretted on his death- 
bed that he had not razed the city, in view of its 
Strategic value to an invader from the northwest, a 
sentiment doubtless echoed by his ephemeral 
successors when Humdayin reoccupied Lahawr in 
Rabi‘ II 962/February 1555. 

With the restoration of Mughal rule, Lihawr 
entered on the era of its greatest prosperity, to which 
belong also its principal monuments (see below). 
Abu 'l-Fadi in his Akbar-ndma testifies to its flourish- 
ing condition under Akbar, who used it as his 
headquarters for his expeditions against Kashmlr, 
Sind and Kandahér in the period 992-1006/1584-98. 
It was here that he received in 1595 the Portuguese 
Jesuit missionaries who were later, under his son 
Djahbaingir, to build the church and school which 
were destroyed by Shah Djahan. Djah4ngir actually 
made Lihawr his capital from 1031/1623, and it 
continued as such for most of the reign of Shih 
Djahian, who was particularly attached to it as his 


birthplace, establishing a carpet manufactory and 
renovating the dawlat-khdna. During the period of 
its apogee, Lahawr continued to serve at intervals asa 
centre of disaffection, Akbar had to march to its 
relief when besieged by his half-brother Muhammad 
Hakim Mirza in 974/1566-7, and under his successors 
it was several times used as a base by aspirants to 
the imperial dignity: by Khusraw at the outset of 
Djahangir's reign (1015/1606), by Shahriyar on the 
accession of Shih Djah4n (1037/1628), and by Dara 
Shuk6hb on that of Awrangzib (1068/1658). 

Lahawr’s importance declined under Awrangzib, 
who resided there less than his predecessors, though it 
continued to be styled Ddr al-salfana and the 
emperor was responsible for the construction of the 
Diami* Masdjid, with which the city's architectural 
history is usually assumed to have terminated. 
Bernier, however, visiting Lahawr in 1665, gives the 
impression that it was already decaying and that 
large areas were in ruins, And with Awrangzib’s 
death, the region swiftly became a prey to the rising 
power of the Sikhs. 

In 1123/1711 the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah I 
arrived at Labawr in the course of a campaign 
designed to crush the first Sikh insurrection under 
Banda, which was threatening the city, but died 
before he could achieve his object. The struggle for 
the succession between Djahandar Shih and ‘Azim 
al-Sha’n in 1124/1712 was actually fought out in the 
vicinity of Lahawr, and it was not until the reign of 
Farrukh-siyar (1124-31/1713-19) that further action 
could be taken against the Sikhs. They were ruthlessly 
suppressed in a series of expeditions mounted by the 
governors of the Pandjab, ‘Abd al-Samad Khan and 
his son and successor Zakariyya Kh4n, the activities 
of the latter winning Lahawr the nickname of 
Shahidgandj. Zakariyya submitted to Nadir Shah 
{¢-v.] in Shaww4l 1150/January-February 1738, but 
recovered his independence once the Persian monarch 
had withdrawn from India. After the governor's 
death in 1158/1745, however, his sons engaged in a 
struggle for power, as a result of which the Afghan 
Abmad Shah Durrant [g.v.] was able to launch his 
first invasion of the Pandjab and occupy the city in 
Muharram rr61/January 1748. On his departure, 
the court of Dihlf entrusted Lahawr to Mu‘in al-Mulk, 
surnamed Mir Manni, son of the watir Kamar al-Din, 
but he was shortly obliged to submit to the Afghans; 
and following a further invasion by Abmad Shah 
in the winter of 1165/1751-2, the Mughal emperor 
signed a treaty whereby Lahawr passed into the 
Afghan sphere of influence. This did not prevent 
the Dihli wazir Ghazi al-Din ‘Imid al-Mulk from 
invading the Pandjab in 1169/1756, seizing Lahawr 
from Mir Mann's widow, who had endeavoured to 
secure recognition from both Dihll and Kabul, and 
installing as governor Adina Beg. Ahmad Shah 
was thereby provoked into reoccupying the city in 
the following winter and establishing there his son 
Timor Shah. During this time, the Sikhs are found 
assisting’ Adina Beg and his allies the Marafhas 
against the Afghans. Together they expelled Timir 
in 1171/1758 and repulsed another Afghan attempt 
on the city in 1172/1759. When Abmad Shah de- 
cisively crushed the Marathas at Panlpat [g.v.] in 
1174/1761 and again took Lihawr, it was the Sikhs 
who were the ultimate beneficiaries of the victory. 
On his withdrawal, they simply reoccupied the city, 
and did so again after each of two further Afghan 
invasions, finally securing it in 1181/1767. For the 
next thirty years Labawr was governed by a trium- 
virate of Sikh chieftains, whose rule was disturbed 
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only by two temporary Afghan occupations under 
Ahmad's grandson Zamin Shah in 1211/1796 and 
1213/1798-9. During the second of these invasions, 
the Sikh chief Randjit Singh negotiated with the 
Afghins for the office of sibaddr of Lahawr, but 
it was not until Safar r214/July 1799 that he was 
able to wrest it from its three Sikh lords, who had 
meanwhile retaken it in the wake of Zaman Shih’s 
retreat. 

Under the rule of Randjit Singh, proclaimed 
maharadja of the Pandjab in 1802, Lahawr, as his 
capital, recovered something of its lost prestige. He 
repaired its walls, and embarked upon a prograinme 
of construction works which did much to re- 
habilitate the city. On his death in 1839, it passed 
among various members of his family until the 
accession of Dalip Singh in 1843, but the Sikh 
government soon became embroiled in its first war 
with the British, and by the terms of the two treaties 
of Lahawr, in March and December 1846, Dalip 
Singh had to accept a temporary British garrison into 
his capital and a permanent British Resident in the 
person of Colonel Henry Lawrence. In March 1849, as 
a result of the second war with the British and Dallp 
Singh's deposition, Lahawr was formally incorporated 
in the British empire. The city remained compara- 
tively quiet at the time of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, 
though it was the scene of numerous disturbances 
during the twenties and thirties of the present 
century, with the rise of the Congress Movement 
and the conflicting claims of the Muslim League. 
In the partition of 1947, despite Sikh hopes of 
separate statehood for the Pandjab, the city and 
most of its district were allotted to Pakistan. From 
1955 it was the capital of West Pakistan, and since 
1970 it has been the capital of the new province 
of the Pandiab. 

During this century Lihawr has undergone a 
considerable expansion. In rgor its population stood 
at less than a quarter of a million, but at the 1967 
census it had reached 1,296,477 and in 1971 was 
estimated at 1,985,800 (all these figures include the 
cantonment), It consists essentially of the old city, 
the Anglicised quarters and the cantonment (formerly 
called Miyin Mir) added during the late roth and 
early zoth centuries, and the industrial areas which 
have grown up over the last few decades. First linked 
by rail to Amritsar in 1861, Lahawr is now well 
integrated into Pakistan's railway network, being 
situated on the main line from Kara¢i to Peshiwar, 
and is also accessible by air. It is an important 
educational centre, possessing two universities. 
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(P. Jackson) 

2. Monuments, The architectural history of 
Lahawr can be traced substantially from the Mughal 
administration. Tombs remaining from earlier periods 
have undergone such extensive alteration that their 
interest lies mainly in their inscriptions. Among 
these are the graves of Abu 'Il-Hasan SAN Hudjwiri 
(ad. 465/1072 [g.0.]), called Data Gandj-bakhsh, 
Kutb al-Din Aybak (d. 607/r210 [¢.v.] near the 
Lawhiart (sic) Gate, Pir Balkht (d. 637/1239?), of 
which the small domed hudjra may be original, and 
Sayyid Saf (d. 786/1384); the tomb of Sayyid 
Muhammad Ishak Kazarini, or Miyan Padshadh 
(d. 788/1386) is preserved in the sahn of the Masdjid-i 
Wazir Khan. Of the eighty-four tombs in the city 
listed by Cishti, few in fact survive. No trace has been 
found, either, of the victory tower at the Fort and 
the mud-brick mosque known as Khishti Masdjid 
said by Fakhr-i Mudabbir to have been built by 
Mahmad of Ghazna [g.v.], or the Kasr-i Humayinf 
of Kutb al-Din Aybak. There is, however, an im- 
pressive mihrab from the Sultanate period which 
appears to have been the focus of an “fdgah near 
Cah Miran. The pishtak [q.v.), 7.4 m high, is sur- 
rounded by a band of geometric interlace; the 
semidome within the arch is reticulated to match, 
as is its central arched recess, and the squinches on 
either side have simple nets of groins, with hoods in 
florai relief. This decoration, which shares some 
features with Timirid work, is carried out in plaster 
on a brick core. Burnt brick is in fact typical of 
Lahawr, as of the Pandjab as a whole, for want of 
local stone: it is usually covered with a revetment of 
cut plaster or tilework which conceals the structure, 
while stressing its main lines. 

The Fort (Kil‘a) which still dominates the city 
centre has been shown by excavations (19509 ff.) 
to rest on strata dating back to the Ghaznavid 
occupation; the fort of Ghdrid times, and those 
rebuilt by Balban and Mubarak Shah in 666/1267 
and 825/1422 were presumably on the same site 
near the northwest corner of the former city wall. 
The present structure was begun by Akbar (ca. 
974/1566) while work at Agra Fort was still in hand. 
He extended the site to the bank of the Rawi in 
the north, maintaining the level by an elaborate 
undeccroft, and enclosing a rectangle of about 340 by 
427 m with walls that still exist to the north, east, 
and south. The twin polygonal towers of the Mas- 
djidi Darwaza (Pandjabl: Masti Darwaza) are 
panelled in blind arches like the Dihl! Gate at Agra, 
here offset vertically, and their rhythm continues 
throughout the north wall, Of Akbar’s palace we 
know only that its Dawlat-khana-yi ‘Amm had a 
courtyard enclosed by 114 bays (wan [g.v.] or 
aywdn). The Djhardékha balcony which still 
overlooks the site may be of this date. Akbar also 
bnilt the city wall with its thirteen gates, now largely 
demolished or replaced. The early phase of building 
at the Fort was completed by Djahangtr in 1027/1618 
with a courtyard of private apartments in the same 
trabeated style, with faceted pillars and intricately 
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carved surfaces of Mathura stone; the ¢dhadjdjd 
brackets with their profusion of elephants, lions and 
peacocks owe much to Hindu timber-work. The 
architect responsible for this complex, ‘Abd al-Karim 
Ma‘mdr Khan, appears also to have carried out the 
remarkable and unorthodox cladding of panels in 
mosaics of cut glazed tiles, on the north, and later 
the west walls, with the semi-octagonal Shah Burj, 
between 1034/1624-5 and 1041/1631-2. Their brilliant 
colours, which extend the range previously used 
in the Pandja4b from dark blue, azure and white to 
include yellows, brown and green, depict courtiers, 
scenes of hunting, elephant fights, battle and myth. 
The Diwan-i ‘Amm of forty columns ordered by 
Shahdjahan in 1037/1628 follows the pattern of its 
contemporary at ; its present form was re- 
constructed by the British in 1846, but fragments 
of two ceremonial railings survive. Shahdjahan, 
dissatisfied with the existing scheme, raised the level 
of the earlier work, and built a new group of private 
apartments inside the Shah Burdj, including the 
Shish Mahal! of white marble set off with pietra 
dura inlay of floral motifs, opening onto the court 
through five bays with paired columns supporting 
engrailed arches in the fully-developed marble style: 
it rises to double height, with a ceiling of convex 
glass set in gypsum plaster (a@yina-kari), the walls 
now being Sikh work. To its west is a marble pavilion, 
the Bangla (Nawlakha), that reproduces a 
Bengali hut with its gridwork walls and arching 
roof, again inset with semi-precious stones (paréin 
-kdrt). In 1043/1633 he had the Diwan-i Khass 
and Kh ’Abgah replaced, the former with a marble 
hall five bays by five, anticipating that at Dihll 
(g.v.] in layout, with open arcades surrounding an 
inner hall, and a parapet inlaid to simulate merlons. 
The Moti Masdjid (ca. 1645) makes finely re- 
Strained use of marble as the first of the three Pearl 
Mosques (cf. Agra 1648-54, Dihli ca. 1660); its 
pishjak frames a four-centred arch that contrasts 
with the cusped ones on either side, and the three 
domes rise from strong cavetto mouldings in a 
rounded profile recalling Humayfin’s tomb, though 
crowned with a small pointed lotus. The round towers 
of Awrangzib's ‘Alamgir! Gate (r1084/1673-4) 
rise vigorously from a swelling Jotus-petal base in 
broad gadroons to leaf-like merlons, and each is 
capped with a light chafri to counter the upthrust. 

The Mosque of Maryam ZamAni, built for 
Djabangir’s mother in 1023/1614, follows the estab- 
lished scheme of a five-arched prayer hall, with a 
tall semi-domed pishtak, and five domes supported 
on massive brickwork piers. Square towers at the 
angles carry domed lanterns. The stilted central 
dome, less overpowering than that at Fathpur 
Sikri, has an inner shell of stucco; extensive use is 
made of squinch nets and honeycomb squinches, and 
the interior has the finest floral painting in Pakistan, 
on incised plaster, The prayer hall of the Masdjid-i 
Wazir Khan (1044/1634) is of the same type, 
with four-centred arches, double-shelled Lédt 
domes—albeit of an improved shape—and deep piers 
separating the facade from the domes. The court- 
yard is much longer and arcaded with stout oc- 
tagonal minarets, capped with ¢chairis and set on 
squared bases: the first use of such towers, it seems, 
for a Mughal mosque. The main gate is enlarged to 
house the domed, octagonal central chamber of a 
bazaar street. The brickwork is extensively panelled, 
and its grids house flat panels of cut mosaic tile 
[see KAgHT] on the surfaces of the gates, prayer-hall 
and minarets, with flowers, trees, tendrils and 
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inscriptions in an inventive but strongly Iranian 
display. The building achieves great distinction in 
contrasting this vivacious decoration with the robust 
composition of the structure. Inside, the mosaic 
is replaced by paint. A hammdm of the same date, 
and Iranian in type, still exists near the Dihif Gate. 
These elements are readjusted in the much smaller 
mosque of D4?i Ang (1045/1635), where the three 
frontal arches are engrailed, the domes articulated 
with cavetto mouldings well above the parapet, 
and the hall is limited at either end by the massive 
square bases for minarets with lanterns that have 
been rebuilt this century; exceptionally, tile mosaic 
is used inside as well as out, Its form is close to that 
of the mosque and its counter-image flanking the 
Tadj Mahal) (ca. 1632-47). The mosque of Muham- 
mad Salih (g.v.] the historian and calligrapher 
(1070/1659) is also tiled, and remarkable for its 
inscriptions. The Badshahi Masdjid (1084/1673), 
Awrangzib's finest building, combines local tradition 
with experience from the Djami* Masdjid at Dihli 
(1059/1649) [see pinvI], From the former come the 
Octagonal minarets at the courtyard corners, the 
smaller ones at the angles of the prayer hall, and the 
recessed panelling; from the latter are drawn the 
plan, the raised plinth with steps and gateway, 
the bulbous domes, and the handling of the facade. 
The brick structure is faced throughout in red 
sandstone, and white marble for the domes; the 
interior is decorated with floral reliefs in lime plaster 
( munabbal-kdri), and painted, with almost Rococo 
delicacy. 

Tombs. The tomb of Shaykh Misa Ahangar 
(ca. 1560?) whose squat dome on a cylindrical drum 
rests on a square, panelled cell, provides unique 
evidence of earlier tilework in the city: the dome is 
tiled in green horizontal courses, and the upper part 
of the walls in square tiles set diagonally, with 
floral motifs in blue and white. The squared mass of 
Djahangir's Tomb at Shahdara (completed ca. 
1046/1637) is derived from the base of Akbar’s 
tomb [see AGRA], with the same number of arches 
and projecting bays at the centre of each side. 
Its red stone facades are inlaid with white and black 
marble in magpie elegance within the usual grid, 
and the tall octagonal corner towers are patterned 
in chevrons of white and yellow between four 
balconies. The absence of a central pavilion on the 
roof destroys the composition: the original arrange- 
ment is uncertain. A finely inscribed cenotaph lies 
in an octagonal central chamber with floor and walls 
all in superb pietra dura. This single-storey form is 
repeated at half-size in the tomb of his empress 
Nardjah4n (d. 1055/1645) nearby, built by herself; 
no vestige of its original surface remains on the 
brickwork core. D4? 1 Anga's Tomb (1082/1671-2) 
in the Gulabi Bagh is also square, with gridwork 
walls and a square ¢hatri on each corner; the plan 
however incorporates a cross-shaped tomb chamber, 
with calligraphy by Muhammad S4lih in the coving, 
and an ambulatory with octagonal corner cells. A 
central dome shaped like those of Wazir Khan's 
Mosque is patterned in chevrons of white and dark 
blue tiles, and its tall drum with floral motifs. 

A series of octagonal tombs begins with that of 
Anarkali (1024/1615), built by Djahangir for a 
former love. It has octagonal, panelled corner towers 
with chatris at roof level, arched walls rising through 
two stories, and a dome of this same profile. It 
suffered yarious alterations when adapted for a 
church in 1851, Entrances formerly alternated with 
octagonal corner cells around a central octagon, 
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with the cenotaph, carved in bold relief, at the middle. 
The tomb of Asaf Khan (d. ros1/1641 [g.v.]) at 
Shahdara has a single octagonal chamber, and a 
semi-domed arched recess on each external face 
around it. The reveals once had dados of square 
painted tiles, unique in this reign, and the squinch 
nets were enhanced with mosaic tile; the tall bulbous 
dome, now stripped of its white marble, was con- 
temporary with that of the Tadj Mahall. The cenotaph 
is modelled on that of Djahangir, below a munabbat- 
hari vault, SAli Mardan Khan's tomb (ca. 1650}, 
built for his mother, is similar in plan, but is crowned 
with a dome of the earlier type on a tall drum, 
balanced, Siri-style, by a chatri set above every 
angle of the octagon. Once more the veneers have 
been stripped by the Sikhs, but there are traces of a 
floral marble inlay on the dome. The Mausoleum of 
Sharaf al-Nis4? Bégam (d. 1158/1745), called Sarw- 
wala Makbara, is a low tower, square in plan, 
whose walls are relieved by a frieze of cypress trees 
(sarw) 2.2 m high in glazed tilework around a tomb 
chainber at the upper level, surmounted by a chadjdja 
and a hipped square dome. That of Sir Muhammad 
IkbAl, designed by Nawwab Zayn Yardjang Bahadur 
in 1951, is a severe orthogonal cell with battered 
walls, set off by mouldings around a strong plinth 
and ¢hadjdja, and deep openings, reminiscent of 
Tughluk building yet somewhat Germanic; the 
white marble interior is carved in ornamental 
relief and lines from his Zabar-i ‘Adjam. 

The gardeus associated with these buildings, all 
but obliterated and requiring extensive restoration 
on Lord Curzon's initiative, have lost their original 
planting, but still display the darbdgh layout, with 
causeways patterned in local brickwork set between 
regularly-spaced cypresses. The first, planted by 
Mirza Kamran on the bank of the Rawi (ca. 1530-40) 
has disappeared, but its sunmmerhouse, a baradari, 
survives in midstream. Nirdjahin's BAgh-i Dil- 


kushi, adapted for her husband's tomb at the | 


centre, has each of the four quarters subdivided into 
four square plots, with canals and tanks at the 
intersections, within a huge walled enclosure. 
The Bagh-i Shalimar {see sustAw. ii], completed 
in 1052/1642, and like its namesake at Dihli inspired 
by the eponym in Kashinlr [¢.v.] was originally 
entered at the lowest terrace, allowing movement, 
as in the palace, through successively more private 
areas, past cascades backed by lamp-niches, a 
takht-gah set in a tank, and 450 fountains, The 
Hadiri Bagh, formerly a sardy built by Awrangzib, 
is apparently Sikh work. 

Three gateways clad in mosaic tile have survived 
the gardens to which they once led. The Cawburdji 
(1056/1646), with four corner towers like those of 
Wazir Khain’s mosque, but more attenuated and 
Jacking their ¢hatris, has cleanly-cut archways set 
in a gridded surface, The Gulabi Bagh Gate 
(1066/1655) follows a similar scheme, but with 
angle-shafts in place of the towers, and with cusping 
of the upper arches. The undated gate at Nawankét 
(ca. 1650) has the panelled corners left unbroken as 
support for its twelve-pillared ¢chairis, remarkable 
for their gadrooned, green-tiled domes. 
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LAHDJ, colloquially called Lahidj, a town 

and area of south-western Arabia, now situated 
in the second governorate of the People’s Democratic 
| Republic of Yemen. The town, also known as 
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al-Hawta, lies between the two tributaries of the 
Wadi Tuban, al-W Adi al-Kabir and al-WAdi al-Saghir, 
about 25 miles north-west of Aden. The town is 
surrounded by a fertile area which is cultivated by 
means of an elaborate system of irrigation using 
the water of the wadis and also of wells, Date- 
palms abound, as well as cereal crops and vegetables. 
In fairly recent years too, cotton has become an 
important addition to the local agricultural economy. 

Definition, In early Islamic, mediaeval and later 
times, Lahdj comprised a whole area to the north 
and north-west of Aden and formed a joint fief 
with Abyan which at that time must have extended 
much further westwards to the north and north-east 
of Aden than the present-day area of the same name. 
Perhaps Labdj and Abyan in those times might have 
been divided by a line drawn due north from Aden, 
with the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern. It seems that the area of Lahdij 
remained as described above until the late 19th 
century, when the then sultan of Labdj occupied 
the territories of the Subayba, the tribal group 
inhabiting the territory between Lahdj proper 
and Bab al-Mandab. Thus the Lahdj sultanate was 


composed of historic Iahdj and Subayhi territory. | 


History. The genealogists connect the geo- | 


graphical name with the Himyar, Lahdj b. W4’il b. | 


al-Ghawth b. Katan b. ‘Arib b. Zuhayr b. Abyan b. 
al-Humaysa*. 

After the Yemen had been won for Islam, Labdj 
shared the fortunes of this extensive province of 
the Arab empire. Lahdj thus passed with the Yemen 
to the Umayyads and then to the ‘Abbasids, though 
in early times governors in San“? and Hadramawt 
must have had little control in the area. In 203/818-19 
the caliph al-Ma’miin appointed Mubammad b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Ziyad as governor of the Yemen. 
He was the founder of the Ziyidid dynasty and 
built the Tihama town of Zabid, which was to be 
their capital until 402/10r1-12. Lahdj, with Aden, 
Abyan, Hadramawt and al-Shibr, passed into the 
hands of the Band Ma‘n in the time of the Abys- 
sinian slaves who ruled Ziyidid territory when the 
dynasty came to an end. In 45§4/1062-3, Aden came 
under the control of the Isma‘Ill ‘All b, Muhammad 
al-Sulaybl, though the Ma‘nids were left in effective 
control until his death in 473/1080-1, when his son, 
al-Mukarram Ahmad, reclaimed the area. Ahmad 
installed as rulers of Aden and the neighbouring 
area al-‘Abbis and al-Mas‘id, the two Zuray‘ids, 
in return for their past services to the Isma‘ili 
cause in the Yemen on behalf of the Sulayhids. The 
Zuray‘ids remained in power until the entry of the 
Ayytbids from Egypt into the Yemen in 569/1173. 
Labdj, with Aden and indeed the rest of the Yemen, 
thus came under the control of the Ayyibids (569- 
626/1173-1228) and their successors, the Rasilids 
(626-858/1228-1454), who were followed by the 
Jahirids (858-ca, 954/1454-ca. 1547). 

The tionary force led by Husayn al-Mushrif 
which the Mamlik Sultan Kansawh al-Ghawrl sent 
at the request of the Tahirid Sultan ‘Amir b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab to prevent the encroachment of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea, and which conquered a 
great part of the Yemen, only paved the way for 
the Turks. In 945/1538 the Turkish governor of 
Kulzum, Sulayman Pasha, set out with a fleet and 
took Aden, which thus belonged to the Turkish 
empire until in 1045/1635 the Turks had to leave 
the Yemen to the Zaydi Imams. 

In 1141/1728, however, the ‘Abdal! tribal leader, 
Fadi b. ‘Ali b. Fadl b. Salih b, Salim, made himself 


independent of the Zaydis and made Labdj the 
capital of his territory. Thus the area remained under 
the ‘Abdali house down to the evacuation of south- 
western Arabia by the British in 1967. With the 
arrival of the British under Captain S. B. Haines in 
1839, when the Labdj sultan also controlled Aden, 
the latter was ceded to the Government of Bombay. 
As already mentioned, the vast area of the Subayha 
fell under their sway in the late roth century. By 
the time of the formal signing of the agreement with 
the British Government to inaugurate the Federation 
of the Amirates of the South in 1959, the Lahdj 
sultan Fadi b. ‘Ali, as ruler of the senior state in the 
Western Aden Protectorate, held the key portfolio of 
Federal Minister of Defence and continued in that 
post until the collapse of the Federation and declara- 
tion of the new Republic in 1967. 
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LAHIDJAN. 1. A town in the Caspian coastal 
province of Gilin [g¢.v.] in north-western Persia, 
in long. 50° 0’ 20° E, and lat. 37° 12’ 30” N. It is 
situated on the plain to the east of the lower reaches 
of the Safid-Rid and to the north of the Dulfek 
mountain, and on the small river Com-khala or 
Purdesar, but at some 14 miles/zo km. from the 
Caspian Sea shore. 

Lahidjan does not seem to have been known as 
such to the earliest Arabic geographers, though 
legend was to attribute its foundation to Lahidj b. 
Sam b. Nah. It does, however, appear in the Persian 
Hudid al-‘alam (372/982) as Lafdjan, one of seven 
“large districts” (ie. it was not yet a town) of the 
south-eastern part of Gilfin, that known locally as 
Biya-pish (‘‘this side of the water", biya cognate 
with Avestan vaidhi ‘“water-course”’) as opposed to 
Biya-pas (‘*beyond the water") on the north-western 
side of the Safid-Rad, which had Faman [g.v.) and 
Rasht [q.v.] as its centres (tr, Minorsky, 137, § 32. 
25, comm. 388-90; on this passage of the Huddd 
al-‘dlam, see Barthold, in Izvestiya Kavkas. Istor.- 
Arkheol. Instituta, vi [1927], 63-6), In ancient times, 
the Safid-Rid or Amardus River [see «izl. OzeN} 
had formed the frontier between the Amardoi or 
Mardi to the east and the Gelai or Kadusioi to the 
west; see F.C, Andreas, in Pauly-Wissowa, i/2, 
1729-33, 8.v¥. Amardos. 

During the middle years of the 3rd/gth century, 
Lahidjan district formed part of the dominions, 
straddling Gilan and the mountainous hinterland of 
Daylam {g.v.], of the Djastanid or Djustanid Wah- 
sidan b. Djastin (still alive in 259/873, according to 
al-Tabarl, iii, 1880; see also Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi, 
Shakhriydran-i gum-ndm, Tehran 1335/1956, i, 25); 
the rulers of Biya-pish were generally able to extend 
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their power up from the plain into the mountains, 
and even at times over them to the south of the 
Elburz (as was to be the case with the Kar-Kiya’i 
Sayyids, see below). 

There then arose in Biya-pish a family ruling 
from Koatum or Hatum in the Ran-i Kah district, 
whose centre is Langarfd to the east of Lahidjan. 
This line was founded by the ‘Alid Nasir al-Din 
al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Utriish (d. 304/917) [¢.v.], who 
introduced Zaydt Shifism into the Caspian region; 
the eastern part of Gilin, sc. Biya-plsh, thus became 
strongly affected by Shi‘ism, whereas Sunni doctrines, 
including Hanbalism, remained dominant in Biya-pas. 
The wider political authority of al-Utrish's family 
shrank during the middle decades of the 4th/roth 
century, and became concentrated more on Jaba- 
ristan or Mazandaran to the east, but the Nasirid 
Sayyids remained influential in the Caspian region 
because of their religious prestige. The history of 
Lahidjan in the succeeding period is obscure; but 
it is probable that the Djastdnids re-asserted their 
authority there after the highland region of Daylam 
had passed into the hands of the Musifirids or 
Sallarids or Langarids (the latter form better than 
“Kangarids”) of Taérum [see musArirnips and 
TArUM], and it was the Djastinid “king of Daylam" 
who submitted at Kazwin to the incoming Saldjaik 
Toghril Beg in 434/1042-3 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 348). 

Subsequently, we find a family of local origin 
called the Nasirwands ruling Biya-pish from 
Lahtdjan. The story of their origin from Mabmaid 
of Ghazna's brother Nasir al-Dawla b. Sebiiktigin 
retailed by Abu ‘l-Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All Kashani 
in his Ta?rtkh-i Oldjeytti is wholly fanciful, and the 
name Nasirwand obviously relates to a connection, 
real or supposed, with Nasir al-Din al-Utrish's 
tenure of power there. In the time of the Mongol 
ll-Khan Hiilegii, the Nasirwand Djamél al-Din 
Sa‘lik b. Sa‘lik was ruler in Lahidjan; some decades 
later, in Oldjeytii’s reign, the family was divided into 





two branches, that of Sa‘lak b. Salar in Kitum, j 
and that of Naw-Padishah or Shah-i Naw in Labidjan. } 


The latter submitted to the I]-Khanid when he 
appeared in Gllin and at Lahidjan specifically in 
706/1306-7, receiving in marriage the daughter of 
a Mongol commander and being granted suzerainty 
over the other local princes of Gilan; Rashid al-Din 
also testifies to Naw-Pidish4h’s riches and prestige at 
this time. Lahidjan itself flourished, and Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl describes LAhidjan and Fiman as the two 
chief towns of Gilin: in the vicinity of Lahidjan 
silk cultivation and weaving were actively pursued, 
and corn, rice, oranges and other sub-tropical 
fruits were grown (Nuzhat al-kulab, ed. Le Strange, 
162-3, tr. 158-9; R.B. Serjeant, Jslamic textiles, 
material for a history wp to the Mongol conquest, 
Beirut 1972, 71). 

Biya-pigsh was racked by warfare between the 
various local chiefs during the course of the 8th/r4th 
century, and by 792/1390 the rule of the Nasirwands, 
already once interrupted in Lahidjan, foundered 
completely, and Sayyid HAdi Kiya became master 
of Biya-pish. The Kar-Kiyal Sayyids ruled there 
from 769/1367-8 (with a brief revanche shortly after 
this by the last Nasirwands) till rooo/1592, the first 
of the family to make himself completely independent 
being Sayyid Amir Kiya (for a genealogical table of 





Radi Kiya (d. 829/1426) chased out of the mountains 
south of Lahidjan the local family of Hazaraspids 
and the Isma‘ilis. Likewise, Mirzd ‘AIT b. Sultan 
Muhammad Kiya (883-911/1478-1506) at the zenith 
of his power controlled Kazwin, Tarum, Sultaniyya, 
Sawa, Zandiin, Firfizkih, Tehran, Rayy and 
Wardmin. 

From the end of the gth/rsth century, the in- 
formation of the local Caspian chroniclers like Zahir 
al-Din Mar‘ashi may be supplemented by that of the 
Safawid chronicles, the interest of the latter being 
focussed on the region because of the crucial role 
played by Mirza ‘Ali Kiya in sheltering the young 
Safawid Isma‘l b. Haydar [see ismA‘In 1]. The 
future ruling family of Persia already had close 
links with the Lahidjan district, for in the village 
of Shaykhanbar on the Lahidjan-Langarid road 
lay the tomb of Shaykh Ibrahim Zahid (d. 7144/1314) 
the pir and murshid of Shaykh Safi 'l-Din Safawi 
(cf. Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia: an archaeological 
guide, London 1972, 71). When Isma‘il was a fugitive 
from the Ak Koyunlu in 8990/1494, he fled eventually 
from Ardabil to Lahidjan. Mirza ‘AIT welcomed 
him there, refused in 902/1497 to extradite him to the 
Ak Koyunlu leader Rustam Mirza (allegedly after 
receiving a vision of the caliph ‘AI enjoining him 
to protect the young prince), and assigned for his 
education a tutor, the Lahidjan scholar Shams 
al-Din. Then early in 905/later 1499, when he was 
still not quite rr years old, Ismail left Lahidjan for 
the bid for power which was to end in the defeat of 
the Ak Kovunlu and Isma‘il's conquest of Adhar- 
baydjin (see E.D. Ross, The early years of Shak 
IsmaSil, in JRAS [1896], 249-340; W. Hinz, Trans 
Aufsteig zum Nationalstaat im fiinftehnten Jahr- 
hundert, Berlin-Leipzig 1936, 98-100; Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat al-mulik, a manual of Safavid administra- 
tion (circa 1137/1725), London 1943, Appx. II, rox ff.) 

During the soth/r6th century, Biya-pish and the 
Kar-Kiya@’ls became vassals of the Safawids from 
909/1503-4 till the region's final incorporation in the 
Safawid empire in tooo/1592. At first, a Kizil-Bash 
{g.v.] governor was appointed to oversee the Kar- 
Kiy@?is, and then in the middle years of the century, 
royal princes acted as governors, including a brother 
and two sons of Shih TahmAsp I (in 943/1536-7 and 
985/1577-92), The Kar-Kiyé?i Sayyid Ahmad b. 
‘All (943-75/1536-67 and 985-t000/1577-92) intro- 
duced at Shah Tahm4sp’s behest the official Safawid 
Twelver or Dja‘farl form of ShI‘ism in place of the 
Zaydi one; but he fell from favour when he started 
intriguing with the Ottomans, inviting them to 
send troops into Shirwan and to Lahidjan for an 
attack on Kazwin, so that in 975/1567 Tahmdsp 
invaded Gilan and deposed Ahmad, He was restored 
nine years later, and was formally adopted in brother- 
hood (akhawi) by Shahs IsmAl IT and Mubammad 
Khudabanda. But he continued to have relations 
with the Ottomans, and in 1000/1592 Shah ‘Abbas 
came to Lahidjan, whilst Ahmad fled to Shirwin 
and then Istanbul, where he ended his days (cf. Von 
Hainmer, GOR, ii, 562, 576). All Gilan was now placed 
under a centrally-appointed wasir, and after the death 


| of the grantee of the province Farhad Kh4n in 1008/ 


the family, see H.L. Rabino, in JA, cexxxvii | 


[1949], at pp. 322-3). His son Sayyid ‘All Kiya, with 


the help of the Mar‘ashi Sayyids of Mazandaran, | 
made himself master of all Biya-pish, and extended 
as far as Kazwin, Tarum and Shamirin; and Sayyid | took place in South Russia the Cossack revolt of 


1600, it became till the end of the Safawid period 
one of the crown domains (mahdll-i khdssa); see K. 
M. Réhrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens 
im 16, und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 19, 44, 83, 
87, 93, 105, 121). 

Since then, Lahlfdjin’s history has been only 
sporadically eventful, Under Shah Sulayman I there 
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Stepan Razin (1668-71), with raids expected against 
Persian territory along the Caspian coasts; hence 
troops were mustered in Biya-pish, the Ghdsiydn-i 
Safi. During the Russian occupation of Gillin 1136- 
46/1724-34, the Russians built two forts at Lahidjan, 
and the town was once more under Russian domina- 
tion during the local Soviet Republic of Gilan in 
1920-1. According to the traveller Gmelin, who was 
in Gillan in 1772, Lahidjan had seven years previously 
submitted to Hidiyat Khan of Fiman. Kadjar 
control was subsequently established there, but 
the last hereditary governor of Lahidjan, Mirza 
Abmad Khan, Salr-i Mu’ayyad, was dismissed by 
the constitutionalist government in 1907. 

In recent times, Lahidjan has lost most of its 
administrative importance to Rasht, but still has 
considerable commercial importance as a centre for 
the local Gilan silk and cotton industries and as a 
centre for citrus fruit growing; tea was first intro- 
duced into the Caspian region in 1914, and later, 
Rid& Shah Pahlavi employed Chinese experts to 
start new plantations near Lahidjin in the lower 
foothills adjoining the coastal plain (see Admiralty 
handbook, Persia, London 1945, 148, 464). 

The antiquities of the town include various 
graves of the Kar-Kiya’l Sayyids. Administratively 
Lahidjin is now the centre of a shdhristan or district 
of the same name, in the first province of Iran; 
according to the 1966 census, it had a population 
of 25,725 and ca. 5,573 houses (see Razmira, ed., 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, ii, 270-1, and L. W. 
Adamec, ed., Historical gazeteer of Iran. i Tehran 
and Northwestern Iran, Graz 1976, 410). 
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2. Several districts in Persia have however 

derived from the stems Lak and Lar [q.v.): Lahidj, 
an important little town in Transcaucasia west of 
Shamakha [see sulrwAn); Lahidji, a village in 


the canton of Kurbal in the province of Fars; 
Lahidjan, a canton of Mukri Kurdistan [see sawp- 
BULAK), which the Sharaf-ndma of Sharaf al-Din 
Bidlisi, ed. Veliaminof -Zernof, St. Petersburg 1860- 
2, |, 280, calls Lardjan, There is a village of Lahidjan 
near Iikhiti, south of Tabriz, and a village of La- 
ridjan south of the Araxes about 12 miles above the 
mouth of the river of Ardabil (Kara-Su). The forms 
Lah and Lar may both come from *Ladk& (cf, the Old 
Persian Médda, which gave Mdh in Persian and 
Mar-kh in Armenian). According to the dictionaries 
(e.g. Vullers) the old name of the town of Lar [¢.v.] 
was Lad,Ladh; the silk called ladh is also known as 
lah (lah however may equally well be explained by 
las). The change of d (dh) to r is attested in the 
Caspian dialects (it is regular in Tatl; Melgunof, 
Das siidliche Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres, 221), 
The fact that we have districts of Labidjin and 
Laridjan in the adjoining provinces of Gilan and 
Mazandaran is remarkable, but still more significant 
is the fact that Lahidj of Shirw4n represents an 
island of Iranian Tat surrounded by Turks (the 
Tat are now found scattered throughout Dighistin, 
the country round Tehran, Adharbdydjan, etc.). 
Their present name has a rather general and vague 
character, see tat. The colony of Lahidj may have 
retained the original dialect formerly spoken in the 
metropolis. The name of the silk ladh/lah suggests the 
former existence of a place called Lad, which pro- 
duced silk (cf. Yakit, s.v. Lahidj; he says that 
Lahidj produces the silk called “Lahidji"’ which is 
not of high quality). With the suffix -i¢, the word 
Léh-ig would mean the people of Lad”. It remains 
to be seen if the region of Lahidjan is not the ancestral 
home of numerous Lahidj colonies. At the present 
day there is spoken in Lahidjan—although with 
certain local pecularities—the GilakI dialect, but 
this parent dialect has here exercised a levelling 
influence, of which the foreign Turkish was incapable 
in the case of the people of Lahidj of Shirwan. As 
to Lahidjan of Kurdistan, we may recall the hypo- 
thesis of Andreas that the name ‘‘Dimla” by which 
the Zaza call themselves (north of Diyarbakr) is a 
metathesis of Délam (Daylam). The emigrations 
from Gilin, still very obscure, certainly penetrated 
far to the west. Finally, to the names mentioned 
one might add perhaps that of Kal‘a-yi Lahidj in 
Khizistan (?); cf. Mustawft, Ta’rikh-i gusida, 
GMS facs., 240. (V. Minorsxy) 

LAHIDJI, the nisba of several eminent persons 
connected with Lahidjn [g.v.] in the Caspian region 
of Persia, among whom the following may be men- 
tioned. 

1, SHAMS AL-DIn Munammap 8, YauyA GILAnI, 
theologian, mystic, and poet of the Timarid- 
Safawid period and a renowned shaykh of the Nir- 
bakhshiyya SOf order in Shiraz. He joined his 
master Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakhsh in 8490/1445, 
and during a period of 16 years, under Narbakbsh’s 
spiritual direction, accomplished considerable pro- 
gress along the SOfi path. After the death of Nar- 
bakhsh (8690/1464), or even slightly before then, 
Lahidji retired to Shiraz, where he founded a Nari 
(= Narbakhshi) khdnakdh [q.v.], and spent much of 
his time in mystical exercises and teaching Sdff 
doctrines. During this period of retirement, he was 
held in great respect not only by scholars such as 
Dawani [g.v.] and Djami [g.v.], but also by the 
Safawid Shah Isma‘ll I, who paid him a visit at his 
khanakah in 909/1503 in Shiraz. Nevertheless, the 
biographical data which we can glean from his own 
writings are minimal: a six-months’ stay in Tabriz 


prior to his master’s death; a pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 882/1477; and a short sojourn in Yemen, where 
in the course of his way back home from Mecca, 
he made an investiture of Nirbakhshi kkirkas to a 
couple of disciples—a father and son—in Zabid, 
for whom he also wrote a concise idjdza in Arabic, 
with traditional Sdff instructions. His death, ac- 
cording to an oft-cited chronogram (= Mddda 
ta?rikh), occurred in 912/1506. Other dates, including 
980/1572 (cited by Pertsch, Persische Handschriften, 
830) and 8609/1464 (H. Corbin, Trilogie ismaélienne, 
Tehran-Paris 196t, index) are definitely incorrect. 
Lahidji’s literary output, including his Diwan, with 
Asiri as his pen-name, and a didactic mathnawi 
called asrdr al-shudad, contains a theosophical 
prose work called Mafdtih al-i<dj@z (an extensive 
commentary on the well-known Gulshan-i rdz of 
Mabmid-i Shabistari [¢.v.]), together with a number 
of shorter tracts with comments on the difficult 
verses of some old poets. His own poetry, although 
of considerable theosophical value, is of rather me- 
diocre literary quality. His son Fida’i-yi Lahidjl 
(d. 927/1521), better known as Shaykhzada, was 
also a poet and reportedly a Nirbakhsh! shaykh 
as well. 
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2. ‘App at-RazzAk 8. SALI B. Husayn GILANI, 
theologian, philosopher and poet of the late 
Safawid period and a leading master of the so-called 
philosophical schoo] of Isfahan, Although a favourite 
pupil and a son-in-law of Mulla Sadr Shirazi, he 
did not share his master’s philosophical teachings 
over several topics. Among these one may mention 
Mulla Sadra’s belief in the movement of substances 
(= al-harakat al-djawhariyya) and his opinion on 
the basicality of being (= asdlat al-wudjaid). Lahidji 
spent the latter part of his life in Kumm, where he 
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died in 1072/1661, leaving behind him a considerable | 


literary output. His own philosophy was of a rather 
eclectic character, owing much to Ibn Sina’s and 
Nasir al-Din Tisi’s thought. His works include the 
Hashiya-yi Kitab-i Ishdrat, being glosses upon 
Tisi’s commentary on Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Ishdrat 
wa 'I-lashbihat, and the Shawarik al-ilhdm, a concise 
but original commentary on Nasir al-Din Tasi’s 
Tadjrid al-“ak@ id. He wrote also a commentary on 
Shihab al-Din Yahy4 Suhrawardi’s Haydkil al-nir, 
along with other theological works. Among these 
are two Persian books dealing with the elements of 
Shit theology: the Gawhar-i murad, which he dedi- 
cated to Shah ‘Abbas II ca. 1052/1642, and Sarmayi- 
yi iman which he composed in 1058/1648 at the 


request of a friend. Lahidji’s poetical pen-name was } 


Fayy4d, under which he composed a diwdn of no 
less than 5,000 verses. He is said to have had personal 
connections with contemporary poets, such as 
$4?ib-i TabrizI and others. His own poetry contains 
gnostic ideas, though Lahidji had no sympathy for 
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the Sail shaykhks of his time, Although equally 
criticised by some fanatical ‘ulamd’ of his epoch, 
Lahidji has been considered as in general more 
acceptable to orthodox Shi‘ism: than his teacher 
Mulla Sadra was. Lahidji’s sons Mirza Ibrahim and 
Mirza Hasan were also theologians of some repute. 
The latter, who died in 1121/1709, left behind no 
less than twelve books on theological problems, 
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of Muslim philosophy, 1966, ii, 904 ff. For an 

analysis of the philosophical teachings of ‘Abd 
al-Razzak-i Lahidji, see S. Dj. Ashtiyani’s Antho- 
logie des philosophes iraniens, textes persanes el 
arabes, Introduction analytique par H. Corbin, 

Tehran-Paris 1972, i, index. For his life and 

works, see Brockelmann, II, 590; C. Rieu, Cat. 

of Persian manuscripis, Suppl., 205-6.; Browne, 

LHP, iv, 408-9, 435; Mudarris-i Khiyabanl, op. cit., 

iv, 361-3. (A. H. ZarrinKoos) 

LAHN at-‘AMMA, “errors of language made by 
the common people”, is an expression which charac- 
terises a branch of lexicography designed to 
correct deviations by reference to the contemporary 
linguistic norm, as determined by the purists. The 
treatises which could be classed under this heading, 
correspond, broadly speaking, to our “do not say... 
but say...", the incorrect form generally being 
introduced by “‘you say” or “they say = one says” 
(takal, yakilan) and the correct form by wa 'I- 
sawdb... ‘whereas the norm is..."'; they are most 
often intitled Kitdb Lahn al-Sdmma or Kitaéb mé 
talhan|yalhan fihi 'l-“dmma, but may also be Kitab 
ma taghlat fihi 'l-“dmma, Kitdb ghalafat al-‘Sawdmm, 
Kitab Tathkif al-lisdn, etc., although this range of 
titles does not necessarily imply a significant dif- 
ference in the manner of presentation of linguistic 
facts or a particular method of choosing the material 
to be considered. These works give evidence of the 
development of current usage and can, to a certain 
extent, serve as a means of tracing the history of the 
language, especially from the time that a standardisa- 
tion of the ‘Sarabiyya [g.v.) came into operation 
through the efforts of the philologists. 

Under the heading at-KHAs$A Wa ‘'L-SAMMA, 
reference has been made to the “dmma of the gramma- 
rians, without any attempt to define it and deter- 
mine its limits. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwanl, who has 
considered this point (in RJMA, iii/t (1376/1956), 
133 ff.), relies quite rightly on a passage of al- 
Djahiz (Baydn, |, 137) who writes: “When you 
hear me speak of the Sawamm, I do not refer to the 
peasants, the lower orders, the artisans and the 
tradesmen, nor the Kurds of the mountains or those 
who dwell on the islands in the sea... the Sawdmm 
who belong to our nation and our religious commu- 
nity and possess our culture and morals constitute a 
class endowed with intelligence and qualities superior 
to those categories cited above, without however 
attaining the level of our khdssa. It should be noted, 
in addition, that the khdssa is also divided into 
hierarchical strata’. It will be seen from this passage 
that al-Djahiz, without making a decisive contribu- 
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tion to the problem posed by the definition of the 
khassa and of the ‘amma, excludes from the latter, 
from a linguistic point of view at least, the lower 
orders of society and the foreign elements whose 
language was not regarded as belonging to the 
“arabiyya, as strictly defined, and he includes among 
the ‘awdmm a medium social class who, at a time 
when literary Arabic and dialectal Arabic, as we 
call them, had not been irretrievably divorced, 
were expressing themselves in a language which was 
already less formal, but still fairly close to that of the 
khassa, of the intellectual élite, or the upper echelons 
of the latter, theoretically guardians of the norm 
of the past, of the innate and spontaneously respected 
fasdha (9.v.}. 

Al-Zubayd! provides a number of definitions in 
this context when he writes in the introduction to 
his Lahn al-‘awdmm (cf. al-Ahwanl, art, cit., 133; 
G. Krotkoff, The “Lahn al-“awdmm" of Abi Bakr 
al-Zubaydt, in Bull. of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Baghdad, ii (1957), 6-7): “I have examined the 
language employed in our time and in our land 
(Muslim Spain) and here I have found phrases which 
are cited neither by Abd Hatim (al-Sidjistani; see 
below) nor by other lexicographers; it is a question 
of alterations, owed to our Sémma, which has modified 
the pronunciation (of certain words) or adapted the 
meaning, and has been followed in this practice by a 
great many people, to the point where these incorrect 
usages have infiltrated into the works of poets, and 
the most eminent scribes and functionaries include 
them in their correspondence and make use of 
depraved expressions in their conversations. I have 
therefore decided it appropriate to draw attention, 
in my turn, to these faults, to indicate the correct 
form which corresponds and to devote a book to the 
inaccuracies which I have observed . . . while leaving 
aside those that are committed by the mass of the 
people... and concentrating on those which one 
may expect to find in the language of the khdssa."" 
His treatise is however intitled Lahn al-‘awdmm, 
and one gains the distinct impression that this last 
term, or its singular ‘amma, in the titles considered 
in this connection, is pure euphemism designed to 
disguise the truth and spare the feelings of the 
khassa, while laying the responsibility for linguistic 
deviations upon the latter, In fact, if he was referring 
to the uneducated people of whom al-Djahiz speaks, 
the works which belong to this genre would be 
descriptions of dialects, of the type which are known 
today as Sammi or Sdmmiyya; now this is far from 
being the case, even if dialectal forms did infiltrate 
the usage of the scholars who constituted a faction 
of the khdssa. Furthermore, authors are well aware 
that their works will not be read by “the man in 
the street” and it is not a part of their objective to 
induce illiterates totally separated from their roots, 
or, which is more to the point, arabophones of 
foreign origin, to express themselves like the Arabs 
of the Djahiliyya who merit the qualifying adjective 
of fasih. In reality, all the treatises of which we 
shall attempt a fully inventory in due course address 
themselves to a fairly closely-defined khdssa whose 
practices are in need of correction, and al-Hariri 
is one of the few authors who has the courage to 
break with tradition and tell the truth, when he 
intitles his book Durrat al-ghawwas fi awhém al- 
khawds(s). 

In this case, awhdm, elsewhere khafa’, ghalat/ 
ghalaiat or sakajat—"‘errors, faults, lapses'’—are 
often substituted, in the titles of treatises, for lakn, 
which is the time-honoured term. This technical 


expression has been the object of a vigorous semantic 
study on the part of J. Fiick, in an appendix to his 
history of the Arabic language, ‘Arabiya (Berlin 
1950, 126-35; Fr. tr. Cl. Denizeau, Paris 1955, 
195-205). Apart from its ancient connotations such as 
“word with double meaning, obscure allusion”, 
“iutelligence” etc., between which a subtle line of 
association may be traced, Jahn also appears to 
have signified, originally, ‘‘manner of speaking", 
“fuse of a word or pronunciation of a phonem peculiar 
to an individual or an ethnic group”, in such a way 
that it could be considered an equivalent of the 
word lugha, adapted by the grammarians to take on 
the technical meaning of “dialectical or regional 
variation”. These peculiarities were not, in them- 
selves, reprehensible, but they were observed and 
sometimes derided by Arabs who, rightly or wrongly, 
stimulated by a spirit of purism and regarding 
themselves as defenders of the fasdha, judged them 
contrary to their instinctive conception of the norm. 
Lahn was not slow, however, with the establishment 
of normative grammar, to be applied to any devia- 
tion with regard to the rule and, in the first instance, 
to the abandonment of the i‘rdb [q.v.], of which an 
illustration or a relic may be perceived in the use 
of the word malhiin (g.v.] to designate a form of 
popular poetry. It is thus that /akn takes on the 
sense of “deed of committing faults of language”, 
then of “perverted use (solecism, barbarism, mala- 
propism, ete.)", as opposed to idiomatic usage and 
simple regionalism. Having become a synonym of 
khaja?, it is with this meaning that it figures twice 
in the Kitab of Sibawayh (i, 262, 349; see G. Troupeau, 
Lexique-tndex du Kitib de Sibawayh, Paris 1976, 
188). In the following century, the use of the term 
in this precise sense had become so widespread that 
al-Djahiz himself, commenting on a verse in which 
lahn signified “word with double meaning, obscure 
allusion”, spontaneously, but erroneously, gave it 
the meaning of “fault” (see Fiick, op. laud,, 131-2; 
Fr. tr., 200-1; Pellat, in Arabica, xxi/2 [1974], 
183-4). 

The norm to which reference has been made above 
is nothing more than an ideal to which the various 
grammatical schools are at pains to pay attention 
in their application of criteria which sometimes 
lead to contradictory results. In addition to dif- 
ferences in viewpoint, there is no shortage of regional 
peculiarities, as is to be expected in a region as vast 
as the Arabic-speaking world, which serve to explain 
both the relative abundance of works of lakn al- 
Sdmma and the divergent tendencies of which they 
are sometimes the expression. 

In the course of the last hundred years, more or 
less detailed inventories of these works have been 
compiled, completed, and corrected by both Eastern 
and Western scholars who have taken a particular 
interest in this branch of philological study. The 
earliest is that of H. Thorbecke who, in his introduc- 
tion to the Durrat al-ghawwds of al-Hariri (Leipzig 
1871, 7-12) supplied a preliminary list which was 
soon to be enlarged by I. Goldziher (in ZDMG, 
xxvii [1873], 155-6); a few years later, the latter 
devoted an article to the question, Zur Literatur- 
geschichte des Chata? al-“dmma (in ZDMG, xxxv 
[1881], 147-52). In publishing his catalogue of the 
Arabic mss, of Berlin (vi, 1894, 319), Ahlwardt was 
to put a considerable store of useful information at 
the disposal of Arabist scholars, Although two books 
on the lakn al-‘Saémma were written during the 
subsequent period, a gap of some forty years elapsed 
before the appearance of a new inventory, this time 
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in Arabic, compiled by ‘Is4 Iskandar al-Ma‘lif 
(al-Lahadjat al-‘arabiyya, in the Madjalla of the 
Academy of Cairo, i [1935], 350-68 and iii, 349-71). 
The following year, ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi was to 
put forward, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Takmila of al-Djawaliki (in MMIA, xiv [1936], 
169-226) a brief list, later to be completed by Salah 
al-Din al-Munadjdjid (in MMIA, xvi [1941], 287), 
Kurkis ‘Awwad (tbid., xvii [1942], 282) and ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Maghribi (ibid., xxv [1950], 471-7). In 
1953, the IFAO of Cairo published the anonymous 
Djumana, preceded by an introduction by the editor, 
H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, and containing a list of 
Maghribi treatises. The most complete inventory 
is that with which U. Rizzitano prefaced his analysis 
of the Tathkif al-lisan of Ibn Makki (Studia et 
documenta orientalia, 5, Centro di studi orientali 
della Custodia Francescana di Terra Santa, Cairo 
1956); this work, which has lost none of its value, 
will be extensively utilised in the present article. 
In the same year, there appeared in Cairo a thesis 
presented in 1953 by Husayn Nassar, al-Mu‘djam 
al-‘arabi, which also contains (96-115) a rather 
muddled list, The history of research on the lahn 
al-a@mma up to the year 1957 has been traced by 
G. Krotkoff (op. laud.), who also corrects and sup- 
plements Rizzitano on points of detail. Apart from 
the editions to which attention will be drawn in 
due course, the most recent works on this subject 
are those of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwani (in RIMA, 
iii/t-2 [1376-7/1957), 133-7, 285-321), of Ramadan 
©Abd al-Tawwab (Lakn al-‘imma, Cairo 1961, and 
Lahn al-admma wa ‘Il-lafawwur al-lughawi, Cairo 
1967) and of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Matar (Lahn al-dmma 
fi dau? al-dirdsdi al-lughawiyya al-haditha, Cairo 
1967); the studies of these three last-mentioned 
authors are based on the partial! or complete editions 
which they had procured. 

The earliest treatise dealing with the genre studied 
here could well be the Kitab ma talhan fihi 'l-“awamm 
(or Risdla fi lakn al-dmma) attributed to al-KisaI 
(d. 189/805 [g.v.]) and published by C. Brockelmann 
(in ZA, xiii, 31-46; cf. Néldeke, ibid., 111-15), later 
by al-Maymuni (in Thalath rasa?il, Cairo 1344/1968) ; 
this work comprises 102 entries in which the correct 
form is introduced by faki/—"you shall say ...” 
and the incorrect form by /a@ takal “‘you shall not 
say..."" (see also Brockelmann, I, 115, S 1, 178; 
Rizzitano, no, 18); the two editors, faced with the 
question of the legitimacy of the attribution of the 
text to al-Kisa47i, finally decided in favour of its 
authenticity, but Fiick (‘Arabiya, 50-1; Fr. tr. 77) 
has cast serious doubt on the issue; since Rizzitano 
indicates (no, 41) that al-Nasiha al-tamma li 'I-khassa 
wa 'Il-Samma by a certain Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. al-£Al47i al-Hanafi is a presentation in alphabetical 
order of the Lahn al-‘amma of al-Kisa7i, this fact 
would seem to be an argument in favour of authen- 
ticity (cf. Krotkoff, 12, n. 13). 

In the list of the writings of al-Farrai? (d. 207/ 
822 [g.v.]), there figures a Kitab (al-Bahd fi-)ma 
talhan fihi *l-“dmma, now apparently lost (see Ibn 
al-Nadim, Cairo ed., roo; Yakit, Irshad, vii, 278 = 
Udaba’, xx, 13; Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 357; al-Suyati, 
Bughya, 411; Rizzitano, no. 4); Ibn Khallikan (Wa- 
fayat, Cairo 1310, ii, 229) compares it with the 
Fasih of Tha‘lab (see below). In keeping with the 
chronological order of the authors, by dates of death, 
it is appropriate to mention next Abii ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/825) [g.v.]), who is also credited with a K. ma 
talhan fihi 'l-“amma (Ibn al-Nadim, 80; Yakut, 
Irshad, vii, 169 = Udabd?, xix, 161; Bughya, 395; 
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Hadjdji Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 1) which 
has not been preserved. The same applies to an 
article by his compatriot al-Asma‘i (d. 213/828 
(q.v.]), bearing the same title and mentioned notably 
by Ibn Ya‘ish (Shark al-Mufassal, Leipzig 1882-6, 
i, 8), Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili (Fahkrasa, 375), Ibn 
al-Djawzi (Takwim al-lisan, 97, 175) and Rizzitano 
(no, 2) but omitted, perhaps inadvertently, from 
the lists of works of this prolific philologist. Abi 
‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838 [9.v.]) is said 
tobe the author, according to the LA (root &-z-z), of 
a K. ma khdlafat fihi’l-‘admma lughdi al-‘Arab (cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 5). The K, ma yalhan fthi 'l-“amma 
of al-Bahili (d. 231/845 [g.v.]) has not yet been 
recovered (see ibn ‘l-Nadim, 83; al-Kifti, Inbah, i, 
36; Bughya, 130; Rizzitano, no. 10). 

A different title, Jslah al-manjik (ed. Shakir and 
Hariin, Cairo 1949, "1956; cf. Oriens, iii [1950], 
325 ff.; Krotkoff, 13), was chosen by Ibn al-Sikkit 
(d. 244/858 [g.v.]) to deal with the same subject. 
Al-MAzini (d. 249/863 [g.v.]) reverted to the tradition- 
al title (Ibn al-Nadim, 85; al-Anbari Nuzha, ed. 
‘Amir, 112; Inbah, i, 246; Irshad, ii, 388 = Udaba?, 
vii, 122; Ibn Makki, Tathhkif, 265; Bughya, 202-3; 
Rizzitano, no. 6), but his treatise is lost, The same 
fate has befallen that of Abi Hatim al-Sidjistani 
(d. 255/869 [g.v.]), also intitled Md talhan fihi 
‘amma (al-Zubaydi, Lahn al-‘awimm, introd.; 
Ibn al-Nadim, 87; Jbah, ii, 62; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
348; Bughya, 265; Brockelmann, S I, 167; Yakit, 
Irshad, iii, 87 = Udaba?, xi, 265; Rizzitano, no. 7). 

It was no doubt a particular category of the 
intellectual kkaéssa which came under attack from 
‘Umar b, Shabba (d. 262/877 (g.v.}) in his K. al-Nahw’ 
wa-man kana yalhan min al-nahwiyyin (Irshad, 
vi, 49 = Udaba?, xvi, 61; Bughya, 361; Rizzitano, 
no, 7A); to judge by the title adopted, this work 
must certainly have covered a less extensive span 
than those mentioned so far, since the author was 
apparently obliged to draw attention to individual 
faults committed, in conversations and lectures, 
by certain grammarians identified by name in order 
to chastise them for the bad example that they were 
setting, not with the object of illustrating the 
evolution of the language and certainly not to 
justify a certain degree of informality and abandon- 
ment of the i‘rab, as was done by his contemporary 
al-Djahiz. In imitation of the latter, even an individ- 
ual as conservative as Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 
{g.v.]) went on record as arguing “‘in favour of the 
introduction of the spoken, or more exactly, vul- 
garising style into the written language, when the 
context requires that the expression be enlivened 
or embellished” (G. Lecomte, Jbn Qutayba, 435); it 
is nevertheless true that this author, in the chapter 
intitled Takwim al-lisin of his Adab al-katib, also 
takes his place among the ranks of the defenders of 
the purity of the ‘arabiyya. His contemporary Abi 
Hanifa al-Dinawari (d. ca. 281/895, see AL-DINA- 
wari) follows the now well-established tradition in 
writing a K. Lahn al-“amma or ma yalhan fihi 
"t“dmma (Ibn al-Nadim, 116; Inbdh, i, 42; Irshad, 
i, 127 = Udaba? ili, 32; Bughya, 132; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
v, 358; Rizzitano, no. 8), as well as, according to 
al-Suyiti, an Isiah al-manfik (which is perhaps 
none other than the Lahn al-‘amma), 

To Tha‘lab (d. 291/904 [g.v.]) there is attributed 
a K. ma talhan fihi 'l-“S@mma (Inbah, i, 150; Hadjdil 
Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 9), but this title 
must apply, as is suggested by Krotkoff (op. /aud., 
12-13, n. 15), to the well-known Fasik (ed. Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadji, Cairo 1949), which is 
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concerned with the genre being studied here; this 
work, with its object of establishing the norm, has 
given rise to a series of commentaries and supple- 
ments such as the Fait al-Fasit of Ghulim Tha‘lab 
(d. 345/957 [g.v.]), the Tamdm Fasih al-kaldm ot 
Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004 [¢.v.]) edited by A. J. Arberry, 
London 1951, the Dhayl Fasih al-kaldm of al-Ghaz- 
nawi (d. 442/r1050), the Sharh al-Fasih of Ibn Hisham 
al-Lakhmi (d. 577/1182 (g.v. in Suppl.)), the Dhayl 
Fasih Tha‘lab of ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdidi (d, 
6209/1231 [g.v-}) edited with the Sharh al-Fasih of 
al-Harawl, etc. (see Brockelmann, S I, 181). 

Abu 'lHaydham (d. after 300/913) is likewise 
credited with a K. md talhan fihi 'I-“dmma (Ibn 
al-Nadim, 122; Irshdd, vi, 209 = Udaba?, xvii, 21; 
Bughya, 382; HAdjdji Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 
3). Ibn Durayd (d. 321/934 [¢.v.]) wrote a Takwim 
al-lisdn, composed in imitation of Ibn Kutayba and 
left incomplete (Irshdd, vi, 89 = Udadd’, xviii, 136), 
but his X. al-Maldhin (Brockelmann, Ll, 112, S I, 173; 
Rizzitano, no. 19) is not to be taken into account 
in this context, since it deals with words of double 
meaning and not with errors (cf, Krotkoff, 13, n. 15). 

As Krotkoff (14) quite correctly points out, 
reference to mistakes is made in a vast number of 
works, so that it is difficult to select those which 
belong to the category of lakn al-“dmma without 
bearing this specific title or one of the equivalents so 
far encountered. As far as it is possible to judge, 
the preceding treatises are concerned essentially with 
oral usage and its more or less accidental repercus- 
sions as they affect the written language, but it is 
legitimate to include in the present inventory works 
which draw attention to faults of orthography and 
errors of transmission or reading which threaten to be 
repeated on a lasting basis and to damage the integ- 
rity of the ‘arabiyya; after all, authors whose 
object is undoubtedly to correct what they call the 
lahn al-“dmma do not neglect to devote a chapter to 
tashif and to takrif [q.v.], and it will be noted that 
even Ibn Makk!I puts the bab al-tashif at the head 
of his book. It will therefore be appropriate to 
mention here al-Tanbih ‘ala hudith al-tashif (ed. A. 
Talas, Damascus 1968) of Hamza al-Isfahani (d. 
after 350/961 [q.v.]), which deals largely with 
erroneously transmitted verses (cf. Brockelmann, 
1,145, S I, 221; Rizzitano, no. 20) and al-Tanbihat 
‘ala aghdlitjaghlat al-ruwat of Abu 'l-Kasim al-Basri 
(d. 375/985), which deals with errors and inaccuracies 
of one stratum of the intellectual khdssa (on the mss., 
see Brockelmann, S I, 176-7). Also belonging to the 
same category are the K. al-Tashih/al-Tashif wa 
‘l-tahrif of al-Darakutni (d. 385/995 [g-v.]), mentioned 
by Krotkoff (14), and the Sharh ma yaka‘ fihi 'l- 
lashif wa 'l-tabrif (ed. “Abd al-‘Aziz Ahmad, Cairo 
1963) of Abi Ahmad al-‘Askari (d. 382/993, see 
Au-SaskarI), where there are studies of words 
whose similar ductus leads to errors of reading and 
pronunciation among the kkdssa as well as among the 
‘amma. Also deserving mention perhaps is the 
Istidrak al-ghalat of al-Zubaydi (d. 379/989 [4-v.]) 
which corrects the errors of the K. al-‘Ayn of al- 
Khalil (ed. Guidi, in Mem. Acc. Lincei, vi [1890], 
414-57). 

We return to the subject as such with the K. Lahn 
al-awamm or K. ma yalhan fihi ‘awamm al-Andalus 
of the same Zubaydi; this work has been analysed 
by G. Krotkoff (op. laud.) before being published 
successively by R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab (Cairo 1963) and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Matar (Cairo 1966, with the Takwim 
al-lisan of Tbn al-Djawzi and the Tathhif al-lisan of 
Ibn Makk!; see below); for the first time, we encoun- 


ter an Andalusian author who observes curiously 
that Aba Hatim al-Sidjistani (see above) has found 
in the Orient faults which are not committed by 
his compatriots, but he adds that the Jatter are 
not immune to inaccuracies; it will be noted that 
another Andalusian, Ibn Hisham, does not hesitate 
to criticise his predecessor. 

Abii Hilal al-‘Askari (d. 395/1005, see AL-‘ASKARI) 
is credited, for his part, with a Lahn al-khdssa 
(Bughya, 221) which is mentioned several times by 
Ibn al-Djawzi, but which has not survived. We do 
however have the K. Tathkif al-lisan wa-talkih 
al-djanan of Ibn Makki (d. s01/1108 [g.v.]) first 
analysed by U. Rizzitano (op. /aud,), then edited by 
‘Abd al-SAziz Matar (Cairo 1966, see above). This 
Sicilian author, who was Addi of Tunis, makes 
statements analogous to those of al-Zubaydi with 
reference to the Orient and the Maghrib, and he 
takes up arms against the degradation of the Sara- 
biyya which has become so accentuated that people 
who express themselves correctly are subjected to 
ridicule; in his opinion, even the few individuals 
who respect the norm when they read and write 
cannot resist using the informal language of the 
common people, that is, dialectal Arabic, in their 
speech. 

The Durrat al-ghawwas fi awhdm al-khawas($) 
of al-Hariri (d. 516/1122 [q.v.]) may be considered 
the most eminent work of this category (ed. H. 
Thorbecke, Leipzig 187: and several oriental edi- 
tions; numerous commentaries; see Brockelmann, 
I, 277, S 1 488). 

Salima b. Ghayyad al-Kaf(a)rta@’1 (d. 5§33/1138) 
is the author of a K. md talhan fihi 'l-‘dmma which 
is now lost (Irshdd, iv, 246 = Udabd’, xi, 234; 
Bughya, 259; Rizzitano, no. 12), Besides the cele- 
brated Mu‘arrab, al-Djawaliki (d. 5309/1144 [9.v.]) 
wrote a K. al-Takmila fi-md yalhan fihi ‘l-“dmma 
published by H. Derenbourg (in Festschrift Fleischer, 
Leipzig 1875, 107-66, under the title K. Khatd? 
al“awamm), then by ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi (in 
MMIA, xiv [1936], 163-226, under the title Takmilat 
islah mda taghlat fihi 'l-“imma); this is a supplement 
to the Durrat al-ghawwds of al-Harirl (see introd, of 
Tanikhi, 167-8) which al-Suyiti (Bughya, 401; cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 24) entitles in fact Tatimmat 
Durrat al-ghawwds, also citing a Mé talhan fihi 
"imma, which must be the same work. Besides 
the commentaries and supplements to which reference 
has been made above, the treatise of al-Hariri gave 
rise to several refutations, among which that of [bn 
al-Khashshab (d. §67/r171), the Radd ‘ala Durrat 
al-ghawwas (Bughya, 276-7), is preserved in the Dar 
al-Kutub (Madjami‘, 198). Al-Djawalikl (Takmila, 
ed, Tanikhi, 167) mentions al-Lahn al-khafi of 
Hisham b. Ahmad al-Halabi (d. 577/1182) also 
noted by al-Suydtl (Bughya, 406; cf. Rizzitano, 
no, £3). 

Ibn Hisham al-Lakhm! (d, 577/1182 (g.v. in 
Suppl.]) revises the Lahn al-‘awdinm of al-Zubayd! 
and the Tathhif al-lisin of Ibn Makki in searching 
out the ancient attestations of terms rejected by 
these authors and also corrects faults current in 
Spain in a work in two parts intitled a!-Radd ‘ala 
"l-Zubaydi fi lahn al-“awdmm and al-Madkhal ila 
takwim al-lisdn; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwani has ex- 
tracted from it and published in the Mélanges 
Taha Husayn (Cairo 1962, 273-94) the chapter on 
popular proverbs drawn from more or less corrupt 
classical verses, and he has also devoted to this 
author two articles inserted in RIMA, iii/1-2 (1376-7/ 
1957). On the problems posed by the revision of this 
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treatise and the successive summaries which have 
been made of it, see below and Isx HisHAm in the 
Suppl.; in addition, al-Suyiti (Bughkya, 20) ciles a 
Sharh al-Fasih (of Tha‘lab) by the same author, 
considered to be of high quality. 

Ibn Barri (d. 582/1187 [g.v-]) takes issue, in his 
turn, with the fwkahd?, but not without taking 
precautions since he entitles his article K. Ghalat/ 
Aghlat al-duSafa? min al-fukahd? (ed. C. C. Torrey, in 
Orient, Studien .,. Th, Noldeke, Giessen 1906, 
211-24), The K. Ghalatdt al-‘awdmm of Ibn al- 
Djawzi (d. 597/1200 [g.v.]), published by Matar 
(Takwim al-lisin; see above}, is mentioned under a 
variety of titles. 

Nothing is known of al-Tashif wa 'I-tahrif (Krot- 
koff, 14) of al-Balati (d. 5990/1202 [g.v. in Suppl.]), 
nor do we have any information on the refutation 
of Ibn Makki by Ibn al-Adjdabi (7th/13th century 
(gv. in Suppl.)), al-Radd ‘ald Tathkif al-lisan, 
mentioned in the introduction by H.H. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab to his edition of the Djumdna and in 
that by ‘Izzat Hasan to that of the al-Azmina wa 
‘-anwa (Damascus 1964, 22) by the Tripolitanian 
philologist (see also Rizzitano, no. 14). 

Aba ‘Ali ‘Umar al-Sakani al-Ishbili (8th/r4th 
century) is the author of a Lakn al-Sawamm fi-ma 
yataSallak bi-‘ilm al-kaldém (Djumana, p, y@, n. 9; 
Brockelmann, ii, 250; Rizzitano, no. 30), but this 
work deals with Ash‘arism and not with errors of 
language properly speaking (see J.D. Latham, 
The content of the Lahn al-‘awimm of Abi SAli . 
in Actas del primer Cong. de Estudios Arabes ¢ Ieléw- 
cos, Madrid 1964, 293-307; it has been published by 
‘Abd al-Kadir Zamama in Revue des manuscrits 
arabes, xvii/2 (1971), 235-76 and by S. Ghrab, in 
Hawliyyat al-Djdmi‘a al-Tiinisiyya, xii, (1975), 
111-255). The father of the editor of the Rikla of 
Ibn Battita, Abu ‘I-Kasim Ibn Djuzayy (d. 741/ 
1340), left a K. al-Fawa@ id al-‘dmma fi lakn al-Samma 
{see Diumdna, p. f, n. 6; al-Makkari, Nafh al-fib, 
viii, 29; Rizzitano, no. 15). By another Andalusian, 
Ibn Hani? al-Lakhmi (d. 733/1332), the Irshad 
al-dawal(l) wa-inghdd al-sawwal is a revision of the 
work of Ibn Hisham al-Lakhmi (see above). 

Saft al-Din al-Hilli (d. 749/1348 [g.v.]) is the 
author of an article intitled A ghlafi, of which one 
ms. has survived (Derenbourg, Mss arabes de l’Es- 
curial, 76, no. 123; cf. Brockelmann, II, 296), but 
it is unclear whether it fits into the category which 
concerns us (cf. Rizzitano, no. 31). 

The Tashkik al-tashif wa-tahrir al-tahrif of al- 
Safadt (d. 764/1363 [9.v-]) is a criticism and a resumé 
of nine previous works (of al-Hariri, al-Djawaliki, 
Ibn Makkl, al-Zubaydi, Ibn al-Djawzi, in particular; 
see Rizzitano, no. 32); a ms. of it exists in the Dar 
al-Kutub (37 Jugha) and it has been the object of 
an analysis by ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maghribi (K. 
Tashih al-tashif li 'l-Salah al-Safadi, in MMIA, 
xxv [1950], 471-7; see also al-Ahwani, in RIMA, 
1957/1, 133, 0. 1). 

Tbn Khatima (d. 770/1369 {9.v.]) restricts himself 
to asummary, in the [rad al-la?al fi inshdd al-dawdl(t) 
of the work done by Ibn Hani? al-Lakhmi on the 
Takwim al-lisén of Ibn Hisham al-Lakhmi, and his, 
abridgment has been further edited, anonymously, 
into the form of a brief article published by G.S. 
Colin (in Hespéris, xii [1931], 1-32). Another un- 
known western scholar of the oth-roth/15th-16th 
century has left a treatise with the revealing title 
al-Djumana fi izdlat al-ratana which has been edited 
by H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ( PIF AO, Cairo, ix, 1953). 

The prolific Suyati (d. 9112/1505 [¢.v.]) was not a 
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man likely to omit a contribution to the genre, 
and there remains in Istanbul (see Rizzitano, no, 34) 
ams. of his Ghalatat al-‘awimm, The same title was 
given to the Turkish translation (Terdjiime-i Ghala- 
tat al-Sawamm) of al-Tanbih ‘ald ghalat al-khamil 
(or al-djahil) wa ‘l-nabih by Tbn Kamal Pasha (d. 
40/1533, se@ KEMAL PASHA-ZADE), which concerned 
Arabic words disorted or badly pronounced mainly 
by the Turks [see also GHALATAT-1 MESHHORE]; 
the Arabic text of the Tandih has been published 
by R. ‘A, al-SUbaydl, in al-Mawrid, ix/4 (t401/1981), 
551-98. 

Radi al-Din al-Hanbali (d. 9721/1563) seems to a 
certain extent to take the opposite view from that 
of previous authors in his ‘kd al-khalds fi nakd 
kalam al-khawas(s) of which one manuscript exists 
in Istanbul (Rizzitano, no. 3) and his Bakr al-Sawwam 
fi-m& asdba fiki ‘l‘Sawam(m) (ed. Tandkht, in 
MMIA, xy, 85-139, 165-215). Khusraw-zide (d. 
998/1590) summarises al-Farra?, al-Asma‘, Abi 
‘Ubayda, al-Sidjistanf, Ibn al-Sikkit, Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Tha‘tab, al-‘Askari, etc., in his Ghalafat al-‘awamm 
(ms. in Istanbul; see Rizzitano, no. 38) and corrects 
some linguistic errors in his Tanbih al-andm fi 
tawdjih al-kalam (ms. in Berlin; see Brockelmann, 
ii, 423; Rizzitano, no. 39). 

Whereas aJ-Djaw4llki confines himself, in bis 
Mu‘arrab, to considering words borrowed from 
Arabic, al-Khafadji (d. 1069/1659 [9.v.]) gives, in 
his Shifa? al-ghalil fi-mad fi kalam al-‘Arab min al- 
dakhil, numerous examples of commonly-committed 
errors. 

Rizzitano further mentions (nos, 43-5) some 
anonymous Sakafdt al-‘awdmm, equally anonymous 
Aghlat alawimm wa ‘Il-khawdss (ms. in Istanbul) 
and al-Tanbih ‘ald ‘l-lakn al-djali wa 'l-khafi by 
Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Razi (various mss.; on the dif- 
ference between lakn djali and lahn khafi, see al- 
Tahanawl, Kashkshaf istilahat al-funiin, iv, 1308). 

The attitude of the authors cited above is by no 
means homogenous. Some of them show an excessive 
purism and lay down the law without reservation, 
whereas others take a more liberal line, accept 
variations and are content to define the form which 
they consider the most correct in terms of the 
fasdha; the latter applies, in particular, to the work 
of Tha‘lab, in his Fasih. The study of those treatises 
that have survived enables us to make a few general 
remarks, 

In the first place, as has been stressed above, 
the philologists are not concerned with purely 
dialectal usage, which they regard as an adaptation 
of the Sarabiyya, of the perfect form of Arabic, and 
not at all as a survival and evolution of ancient 
speech-patterns influenced by the mixture of ethnic 
elements as well as by the language formerly spoken 
in that territory and the language of neighbouring 
areas. It is therefore quite interesting to see for 
example an Ibn Hisham going in search, to justify 
usages considered erroneous, of attestations of 
terms rejected by his predecessors with regard to 
the criterion of the faséha, but alive and well in the 
ancient Arabic dialects. The faults to which attention 
js drawn in the works in question do not however 
apply exclusively to elements of vocabulary, and 
usages which transgress the norm can be classified 
in five main categories: 1. The most common applies 
to phonetics (incorrect vocalisation; lengthening 
of a yowel; alteration of a consonant by lengthening, 
emphasis, disemphasis, sonorisation, deadening, 
etc.; metathesis; reduction of a dipthong, etc.); 
2. Morphology gives rise to remarks on, for example, 
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the first person singular of the iniperfective in n-, 
but does not figure significantly; 3. The same applies 
to syntax. 4. Orthography, especially of the Aamza, 
is the object of a few observations; 5. But it is most 
of all vocabulary which interests these authors 
(shifts of meaning; neologisms and borrowings 
which are regarded as superfluous because a proper 
Arabic term exists; excessive use of dialectal forms, 
etc.). 

The mediaeval authors of treatises of lahn al- 
Sdmma have in the present day some worthy succes- 
sors, of whom there will be found in the introduction 
by Salah al-Din S, al-Za‘balawi to his work entitled 
Aki@Pund fi ''l-subuf wa 'l-dawawin (Damascus 1358/ 
1939, 3, 6-9) a critical list, which may be enlarged 
by a study of the reviews of the various Arab Aca- 
demies and of publications concerned with the 

. Using criteria similar to those of their 
mediaeval predecessors, these authors are at pains 
to correct errors current in the press, in administra- 
tion and in literature; we shall confine ourselves to 
mentioning Ibrahim al-Y4zidji (1847-1906), Lughat 
al-djar@id (Cairo 1319/1901, As‘ad Khalil Daghir, 
Tadhhirat al-katib (Cairo 1933), al-Za*balawi (see 
above), and Ma‘rif al-Rus4fl (1875-1945) who, in 
his Daf‘ al-hidjna fi 'rtidakh al-lukna, draws attention 
to deviations from Arabic caused by the Turkish 
domination. 

To judge by the way that the language has been 
degraded, works of lakn al-Sdémma, whether ancient 
or modern, do not seem to have born fruit, and the 
efforts of the purists continue to be vain in con- 
frontation with the development of the written and 
oral usage of so-called “‘literary” Arabic, which 
hardly allows interested parties the time to polish 
their language, even assuming that they are capable 
of doing so, In addition, it may be asserted that 
there is a tendency to put into practice the old 
adage li-kull makdm makdl and to consider that the 
fasadha to which one refers is not intangible and that 
it has the right to evolve it (on this subject 
see R, Hamzawi, al-Fasdha fasdhal, aw al-da‘wa ila 
dartivat murddja‘at al-fasdha (sic), in Hawliyydt 
al-Djdmia al-Tiimisiyya, xvi (1978), 45-63). 

Bibliography : givenin the article, 
(Cu. Petat) 

LAHNDA, meaning “west” in Pandjibi, was 
first given wide currency as a linguistic term by 
Grierson in the Linguistic survey of India, Following 
this authority, the name is often applied to the 
Indo-Aryan dialects of the western Pandjab 
(Pakistan), as opposed to the PanpyAsl ([g.v.) of 
the central and eastern districts. The more natural 
feminine “‘Lahndi” is now genera) in South Asian 
scholarly usage, but neither form has ever achieved 
popular local currency. 

1. Status and dialects. Grierson distinguished 
the dialects of the westen Pandjab as belonging to a 
“Labnda language” (L.), regarded by him as a 
pure example of his conservative “Outer Circle’ 
group, from the immediately neighbouring dialects 
he assigned to Pandjabi proper (P.), described as a 
member of his innovating “Central Group”, which 
had come te overlay territory formerly occupied by 
L., although still retaining several L. features. Both 
the failure of Grierson’s division of Indo-Aryan 
into “Outer” and “Central” groups to find much 
later support and the absence of any cohesive local 
consciousness of linguistic unity suggest that L. is 
to be regarded less as a language than as a convenient 
linguistic label for a group of dialects. In the latter 
sense, L. may be quite properly be distinguished 
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from P. on the basis of such features as the conserva- 
tive retention of many irregular past participles, 
the extensive use of pronominal suffixes with verbs 
(suggesting a parallel with the immediately neigh- 
bouring Iranian languages), the presence of a dis- 
tinctive form of the past substantive verb (L. 
aha, had “*was”, P, st), the non-periphrastic formation 
of the passive (L. swii- “be heard”, P. suid fa-), or 
the sigmatic formation of the future (L. susisi ‘he will 
hear”, P. susiéga); many basic lexical items may also 
be collectively distinguished, as in the common verbal 
stems L. ghinn- “‘take”’, thi- *become”, wanf- ‘‘go"' (<< 
Sanskrit gyhnati, sthiyaté, *vratijati), tor P. lai-, 
ho-, Ja- (< labhaté, bhavati, yati). The recognition 
of such differences should not, however, be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the many similarities between 
L, and P. make them closer to one another than either 
are to their immediate neighbours, respectively 
Sindhi and western Hindi. 

Grierson’s internal division of L. into dialect- 
groups, based as it was on data of very uneven 
quality, has been rightly criticised (see bibliography). 
While much detailed work still needs to be done, at 
least four such groups probably need to be distin- 
guished. 

The main group is that which covers the south- 
western Pandjib on either bank of the Indus below 
the Salt Range, including Multan and Bahawalpir, 
also the districts of Déra Isma‘l Khan and Déra 
Gh4zi Khan. Apparently as the result of earlier 
Balit migrations from the latter areas, it is also 
widely spoken in eastern Baliitistan and upper Sind. 
In Sind it is called Sirdikl (< Sindhi sird “‘up-river, 
north”), and this term has recently come to be 
generally current in the Pandjab also, replacing 
such local terms as “‘Multani”’, etc. The absence of 
separate enumeration in the censuses and the 
settlement of large numbers of P.-speaking Muslim 
refugees from India since 1947 in the area makes 
the number of Sirdiki-speakers impossible to estimate 
accurately, though a figure of 15-20 million is often 
suggested. Both the number of speakers and the 
fact that Siraiki (Sir.) is the only variety of L. to 
have been seriously cultivated as a vehicle for 
literature (see § 2. below) go some way to support 
its claim to be considered a separate language. 
Linguistically, Sir. is the variety of L. most distinct 
from P., as may be most clearly illustrated from 
typical phonological features. Middle Indo-Aryan 
initial and medial geminate voiced unaspirates are 
retained as such in P, and other varieties of L., but 
become implosive in Sir., as in Sindhi, and are in 
phonemic contrast with the corresponding explosives 
(often as a result of Perso-Arabic loans, which are 
very extensive): historical aspiration, whether as h 
or in the voiced aspirate series, is retained as such 
in Sir., where it has been reduced to tonal realisation 
of the adjacent syllables in P.: and, while L. is 
collectively distinguished from P. by the retention 
of tr- as an initial cluster (L. iruél-, trd#- “break”, 
P, fudf-, t6#-), Sir. is further distinguished by retention 
finally also, without anaptyxis, so Sir. putr “son” 
(< putra-), but northern L. puttur, Pl. puttar. Three 
main dialects of Sir, may be distinguished, although 
the differences are not particularly marked; these 
are the northern Thall, the central Multini, and the 
southern Bahawalpari. 

To the north of Sir., in and above the Salt Range, 
a number of related dialects are spoken, of which 
only Awinkari has been properly described. This 
group of dialects is distinguished phonetically by 
the retention of historical aspiration, or its realisa- 
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tion as a high-falling tone, but normally without 
the low-rising tone of P., and morphologically by 
the use of extension in -? to mark the singular oblique 
of unextended masculine nouns. Immediately to 
the east of this “northern L."’ group (of which the 
Hindké of Peshawar may be regarded as a member 
having many innovating features) is found P6thdhari, 
the speech of the Rawalpitidi area, which appears 
to be an intermediate dialect between it and P. 
Finally, to the south of this, in the Shahpiir area, 
a complex group, containing features of P., northern 
L., and Sir. is encountered. This is clearly a linguistic 
frontier area, and it is unfortunate that Grierson 
should have chosen it as his standard for the descrip- 
tion of L. The number of all speakers of varieties of L. 
other than Sir. is impossible to estimate accurately, 
but may amount to about 7 million. 

2. Muslim literature. While the L.-speaking 
region was one of the first in the sub-continent to 
fall under Muslim political dominance, and the 
area has long had a large majority of Muslims in its 
population (now almost total, since 1947), the 
predominant literary language was naturally always 
Persian until its replacement by Urd@ in the last 
century. Sir. has, however, also been cultivated for 
some types of writing, leading to the creation of an 
interesting local literature, 

The earliest record of Muslim poetry in the Pandjab 
is in the shalék and hymns attributed to Farid in 
the Sikh Adi Granth (1604). While their traditional 
ascription to Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar (571-664/ 
1175-1265 [g.v.]) is exceedingly doubtful, their 
language does suggest that a composite idiom, 
based on the Sir. of Multan, long important as the 
seat of influential Sift dynasties, and the P. of the 
political capital of Lahore, was already well esta- 
blished as a local Muslim literary Janguage by the 
16th century. This is confirmed by the more reliably 
transmitted works of such slightly later writers as 
Mawlaw! ‘Abd Allah “‘AbdI"’ (d. 1075/1664), author 
of many versified treatises on Islamic law and dogma. 

Only in the 18th century, with the collapse of 
centralised Mughal authority, does a linguistically 
distinctive tradition of Sir., as opposed to P., Muslim 
literature properly emerge. This literature is nearly 
all in verse, and most of its genres and themes are 
naturally very similar to the contemporary local 
literatures being cultivated both in P. and in Sindhi, 
The largest single category of writing was probably 
the versified teaching material produced in the form 
of short treatises on the tenets of Islam, or rhyming 
Persian-Sir. vocabularies, of little intrinsic literary 
interest. Adaptations of popular Persian mathnawi- 
themes were also made, the best-known of these 
poems (locally termed fissa) being the Say/ al-Mulak 
by Lutf ‘All of Bahiwalpir (:19/r78r) and the 
Yasuf Zulaykha by SAbd al-Hakim of Ué (1218/1803). 
Local legends were also treated in this form, the best 
early example being from Sind, in the Sassi Punnin 
by Nabi Bakhsh Laghari (1254/1838). 

The chief glory of the literature is, however, its 
Sifi lyrical poetry, whether in the form of the short 
dohfa, cultivated by ‘All Haydar of Multan (d. 
1201/1785), or the longer Adfi, a sung lyric with a 
refrain repeated after each verse, first brought to 
perfection by Saétéal Sarmast (1152-1242/1739-1827) 
of Khayrpir in Upper Sind, who wrote with equal 
fluency and immediacy in Sindhi also, The finest 
example of the Sir, ka@fi are to be found in the diwan 
of Kh*adja Ghulam Farid (1845-1901), the head of 
an important Cishti dynasty, who lived at Caciran 
in Bahawalpir State. With their subtle blend of a 
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sensitive handling of local desert scenery, and the 
most profound Islamic learning, these poems mark 
both the end and the culmination of Muslim writing 
in the local languages of the Indus valley. 

Mention should be made of the Shit elegies 
(marthiya [q.v.]) produced in great numbers from 
Multin since the mid-r9th century. These represent 
interesting local adaptations of the vast store of 
Shit legendary material found in the popular Persian 
sources, and are notable stylistically as being typically 
written in alternating sections of verse and prose 
(takrir), thus directly reflecting the usual style of 
performance of the professional dhdkirs at the local 
madjalis-i malam, 

Traditional genres continue to be cultivated, 
while in recent years a modern prose literature has 
begun to be created. The problem of a uniform adap- 
tation of the Perso-Urdii nasta‘lik script [see KHATT. 
4. India} to record the many additional phonemes 
of Sir. has yet to be fully resolved. In Sind, no longer 
important as a centre for the production of original 
Sir. literature, older Sir, texts are published in the 
Sindhi nask&i script, with its many additional letters. 

There is a much smaller Muslim literature in the 
northern L. Hindkd. Writings produced in the 
areas of Péthdhari and Shahpiri are hardly to be 
distinguished from the main stream of Muslim 
Pandjabi literature [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography ; 1. Language. G. A. Grierson, 
ed., Linguistic survey of India, viii, part 1, Sindhi 
and Lahndd, Calcutta 1919, has a full bibliography 
of the earlier sources; H. Bahri, Lahndi phonology, 
Allahabad 1962, and Lakndi phonetics, Allahabad 
1963, are excellent studies of Awakari and 
valuable correctives to Grierson; his criticisms 
are partially assimilated in the composite study of 
Yu. A. Smirnov, Yazik Lendi, Moscow 1970 
(tr. as The Lahndi language, Moscow 1975); C. 
Shackle, The Siraiki language of central Pakistan, 
London 1976, is a reference grammar of the modern 
language with a full bibliography of later sources; 
idem, Problems of classification in Pakistan 
Panjab, in Trans, of the Philological Soc. (1979) 
examines the internal divisions of L. more widely. 

2. Literature, The best surveys of the liter- 
ature (in Urda) are Kayfi Djampiri, Sirdzhi 
sha%iri, Multan 1969; Farigh Bukharl, Hindkd 
adab, and Hassan al-Haydari, Siraéki adab, in 
Tarikh-i adabiyyat-i musulmandn-i Pakistan 6- 
Hind, ed. Fayyad Mahmid, xiv, part II, Lahore 
1971, 210-56, 257-343; there is a general survey 
of Sir. literature in C. Shackle, Sirdikt and Sirdiki 
literature, c. 1750-1900, in Upper Sind and South- 
West Panjab, University of London Ph. D. thesis 
1972 (unpublished), while detailed aspects are 
considered in idem, The south-western style in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, in Journal of Sikh Studies, 
v/t (1978), 69-87; Styles and themes in the Siraiki 
mystical poetry of Sind, Multan 1976; The Pilgrim- 
age and the extension of sacred geography in the 
poetry of Khwaja Ghuldém Farid, in Attar Singh, 
ed., Socio-cultural impact of Islam on India, 
Chandigarh 1976, 159-70; The Multani marsiya, 
in Isl., lv (1978), 100-28; and (Mubammad Djam4l 
Multani), Nar-e-djamal, ed. Mahar Abdul Haq, 
tr. C. Shackle, Multan 1977. (C. SHackxe) 
LAHORE [see ranawr]. 

LAHOT and NASOT (a.), two terms meaning 
divinity (or deity) and humanity, and forming a pair 
which plays an important role in the theology of 
certain Muslim mystics and in the theosophical 
conceptions of the extremist Imamate. 
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1. Philological considerations, The termina- 
tion -#t of these two words may be traced to an 
Aramaic origin. It is also present in the words 
malakat (which is Kur’anic, XXXVI, 83), and 
djabarat which appears in the hadith: ‘Glory to 
the One to whom belongs Ruling Power (djabarit) 
and Kingship (malakidt).” So malakat was already 
Arabised in the time of the Prophet. It is a direct 
borrowing from Syriac (malkitd), or Ethiopic 
(malakét), where this word means divinity, the 
Semitic root 7J (God) being lost and replaced by the 
composite noun 7égzi? abéhér ? Is it a difficult question 
to settle. Muhammad’s known relations with Abys- 
sinia would lead one to suppose a Geez influence. 
Whatever may be the case, Ibn Mangzir, in LA, 
states, without posing the problem, that “‘al-malakat 
comes from mulk (kingdom), just as rahabat |terrify- 
ing nature) comes from rahba (terror).’" As for 
djabarit, he says that it is the fa‘alat form of djabr. 
Consequently, he seems to give these words in -at a 
right to be cited as Arabic. He is more precise 
with regard to lahit: ‘“Sibawayh thinks that lah” 
is the original form (as?) of the name of God ( Allah)", 
and he cites a verse of al-A‘sha in which Jah is 
understood in the sense of ilah (“god'’). Then he 
adds: “As for /ahut, if it is correct that it is a word 


drawn from the language of the Arabs, it is derived | 


from /aha;laha ‘llah al-khalk, yalihuhum = khalak- 
ahum ‘‘He created them". The form of this word 
(wazn) is fa‘alat like raghabat (e.g. radjul raghabut : 
a man of desires, naturally carried away by desire) 
and rakamat (‘compassionate nature’)."" Thus there 
are several examples in Arabic of words in -#. 
The question as to whether they are, as such, of 
Arabic origin, remains unsettled by the lexico- 
graphers. In any case, a Syriac text of Aphraatus 
(4th century) has ghem alohiitd, followed by shem 
maikité, the noun of the Divinity and the noun 
of the Kingship, and further on ralmoniité ( Patrologie 
Syriaque, i, 794). Aléhat may be the equivalent of 
lahat, although Syriac preserved the alif which is 
in the name of God, aléhé = ilah, and which forms 
part of the root (cf. the discussions of the gramma- 
rians on the formation of the name Allah). Finally, 
one should note that in Syriac, aléhat designates 
the essence or nature of God (kydnd). 

On the origin of nasa, by contrast, there is no 
information available. Al-Tahanawi in his Dictionary 
of technical terms has not devoted any article to it. 
Ibn Manzir does not cite this word under the root 
nds or under the root *ms from which come ins 
and its pl. unds,as well as insdn. Here, it is well- 
established, according to Abu ‘l-Haytham, that 
the alif is radical (asliyya); this grammarian is 
also ingenious in showing how nés ("men") could 
have come from unds, by adding the article al: 
al-unds > alunds > annds (al-nds), and, after the 
dropping of the article, nds. This laborious explana- 
tion shows that if the form ds raises difficulties, a 
fortiori the form ndsit, But Syriac has a word (Lagst 
(?)nosha@té with an occulting stroke (#m*b4atlénd) 
under the ali/, indicating that his letter must not be 
pronounced. There is the form ndshé without als/, 
which means “man”, This can be compared, in 
Sermon xv of the Liber graduum (P.S., iii, 379), 
with per humilitatem hypostaseos ejus humanae 
(da-kniimeh d-bar néshd “from the hypostasis of 
the son of man"). So the Syriac origin of the word 
nadsat does not seem to be in doubt; it designates 
human nature. Doubtless it was also chosen because 
of its assonance with lahtit. 

2. Lahdt and nds@t in Christian literature. 
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Al-Bakillant in the Tamhid (Cairo 1366/1947) speaks 
of the Christians who claim that the union of the 
Word with the néasit is a mixture and mingling 
(tkAtila} wa-'mtizddj) like that of water with wine 
(the Jacobites) or with milk (the Nestorians). Some 
claim that the significance of the union of the 
Word with humanity (sat) which is the body, 
consists in its taking it as a temple (haykal) and 
dwelling place { mahall) (86). Further on, al-Bakillani 
reports that for the Christians, the name Messiah 
has two meanings: lahat, God (ildh) and ndsit, 
created man (insdn makhiak); the prayers of Christ 
come from the man, his miracles come from God 
and not from the man, But, demands the Muslim 
theologian, could the same not be said of Moses? 
The production of his miracles comes from the 
divinity, to the exclusion of his humanity (min al- 
lahat, diin al-ndsit) (94). For his part, al-Djuwainl, 
in his Kildb al-Shamil fi usiil al-din (ed, al-Nashar, 
Alexandria 1969, 582), writes with regard to the 
Christian doctrines concerning the union (ittihdd), 
that the Christians mean by it the manifestation 
of divinity in humanity (gwAdr al-ldhit Sala 'I-ndsat). 
But in the way in which they conceive of this mani- 
festation, they are divided into three groups. Some 
say that an object placed in front of a polished 
body appears there and can be seen without being 
transferred there and without dwelling there (1wa-lam 
yahullah); it is in this sense that divinity appears 
in humanity, thus without Auld@/, Others take the 
example of the impression of a seal in wax; it is the 
seal itself which appears there, although there is no 
part of it which comes to dwell there. The last group 
say that the manifestation of divinity in Christ 
means the same thing as, for Muslims, God's sitting 
on the throne, all of them agreeing that contact is 
impossible. Furthermore, they express union with 
the image of an act of clothing oneself (fadarru‘), as 
if they believe that it is possible and true that 
the divinity had taken the body of Christ as clothing 
(dir’). Reference may be made to what H. Corbin 
wrote (En Islam iranien, iii, 285, n. 102), on al- 
Simnani (d. 736/1336). So it may be reasonable to 
suppose that the terms lahat and ndsit were bor- 
rowed from the Christians who wrote in Arabic 
using Syriac sources and originals, particularly the 
Nestorians who had had, as we learn from al-Tawhidl, 
numerous relations with Muslim thinkers, especially 
in Baghdad. It is conceivable that the problem of 
the union of the divinity and humanity in Christ 
had been able to interest the mystics of Islam, 
who were faced with an analogous problem, mudatis 
mutandis. On this subject, the ideas of assuming a 
garment, indwelling and temple are present in the 
writings of St. John and St. Paul, and these images 


| were applied not only to Christ, but also to the 


saints in whom God, Christ and the Spirit are said 
to reside. An echo is to be found in Syriac literature, 
Thus one can read in the Liber graduum (Sermon iii, 
P.S,, iii, 71): “And Christ dwells in them” (w-‘Omer 
b-hiin Mashiho) ; they are “filled with God” (metmalen 
men Alohd). One should note the translation of the 
passage of St. Paul: ‘You are the temple of God" 
(I Cor., iii, 16): Haykeleh a(n)tin d-Aléhé, The 
Arabic language has the word haykal whose signi- 
ficance, according to the lexicographers, is that of an 
adjective which has the meaning of ‘‘corpulent”, 
“large”, “long or high’’. This qualification is applied 
to animals and plants, especially the horse when it is 
“high on its hooves” (fawil), A building is called 
haykal, when it is raised like a horse on its hooves 
(LA); Tbn Manzir (idid.) informs us that the haykal 
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“is stated as being, among the Christians, a temple 


(bayt) in which there is an idol in the likeness of 
Mary (fihi sanam ‘ald khalkat Maryam) or even: 
“in which there is the effigy of Jesus and Mary". 
He adds that this name is sometimes given to 
Christian convents. Only lastly does he mention 
the meaning of an idol temple. So it seems indispu- 
table that the use of the term haykal to designate 
the place where the lait, ie. the nasil, resides is of 
Christian origin. As for the image of clothing, in 
Christian literature, it has the two senses: the 
divine nature wears (/*besh) the form (sirdt) of 
the earthly man and we wear (nelbesh) the form of 
the celestial man (Aphraatus, Démonstration vi, 
18, P.S., i). As for the Word, it wore (I*besh) a body 
of dust, and it drew it to its own [divine] nature 
(la-knydteh) (Dém. xxiii, 49, P.S. ii), But what is 
involved here is the Melkite doctrine of God made 
body (in Arabic: iléh mutadjassid), meaning by body 
human nature, or even Allah al-muta?annis (cf. St. 
Athanasius, P.G. 26, col, 804, where the incarnation 
skpxodct, is identified with “humanisation” éva- 
vup@rmrhatc. According to the Nestorians, the divine 
nature of the Word wears an integral human nature 
and subsists as such in the union, this union being 
that of two concurrent wills (cuvapeta) in a prosopon 
of union. In the Book of Heraclides of Damascus 
(French tr. F, Nau), Nestorius explaines his con- 
ception clearly (158, 212-13), and he expands in 
several ways on the image of the clothing which has 
its own nature, but which nevertheless is always 
and everywhere present with that which bears it, 
for example ‘‘on aczount of the One which is worn, I 
adore the clothing” (idid., 159), The image of the 
temple is also developed: ‘The temple is passive 
(rauntds 6 vad¢), but not God who gives it life” 
(ibid., 207). In the same sense, Ibn al-Djawzi writes 
in Talbis Iblis; “the Christians maintain that Christ 
is two substances, the one eternal, the other created; 
that he had need of nourishment; that he was 
crucified; and that this was on account of his human- 
ity” (fuSila hadhd bi-'l-ndsat)., But, as a good Muslim, 
Tbn al-Djawal asks “‘why did not the divine element 
in him (/a/@t) oust that from the ndsat?" 

The word léhit is used by Arabic-speaking Chris- 
tians, Thus in the History of the Twelve Patriarchs 
of the Church at Alexandria, Severus, bishop of 
al-Ashminayn (towards the end of the roth century), 
citing a letter from St. Cyril to Nestorius ( Patro- 
logie orientale, i, 434), reports that Christ “died on 
the cross in his body, while he is living by the force 
of his divinity” (hayy bi-kuwwat lahitihi), He 
confesses the Trinity by saying that there are three 
persons (akdnim), one unique nature (/abdi‘a wihkida) 
and one unique divinity (/a4hat wahid). 

3. The pair lahat-ndsat in the thought of 
al-Hallidj. The preceding discussion may clarify 
many difficult aspects of Hallidjian mysticism. 
According to L. Massignon (Passion*, iii, 51), 
al-Halladj borrowed from the lexicon of the extremist 
Imam! theologians the words /ahit and ndsut, 
“however, profoundly modifying their significance’. 
In a note he states that it is unlikely that he had 
made this borrowing from the Christians, as was 
formerly believed: “for him, as for the Ghulat, 
nasit, niir sha‘sha‘éni (‘resplendent light’) and amr 
(‘command’) are synonyms, which is in no way 
Christian”. But the argument does not stand up, 
for the question is that of the origin of the words 
and not of the origin of their significance; if, even 
by the confession of Massignon, al-Halladj modified 
the significance of expressions which he took from 
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the Imimis, why would he not have accomodated to 
his own thought some terms which he had taken from 
the Christians? ‘Afifi, in his book al-Tasawwuf: 
al-thawra al-riihiyya fi 'l-Islém (Alexandria 1963, 
82-3), followed by Kamil Mustafa al-Shibi in his 
Sharh Diwan al-Halladj, has upheld the thesis of the 
Christian origin. But which Christians are concerned ? 
If it is the Nestorians, it seems that, even going 
beyond words, similarities in ideas may be detected, 
allowing for the fact that in al-Hall3dj there is no 
Christian christology. In fact, the Hallidjian ndsat 
could be considered the equivalent of the prosdpon 
of union in which the will of God and the will of man 
are united, which justifies L. Massignon’s important 
remark (ibid., iii, 52): “The only aspect through 
which divine action takes part in transforming man 
is not lahat, the creative omnipotence ..., but 
this essential, intelligible word which is at the basis 
of every command of the Divine ...". Ndsat, like 
amr, is actually the place where the wills of the 
One who commands and the one who obeys are 
united. As in Nestorianism, there is never any 
confusion between the divine essence, /dhat, or as 
L. Gardet says (Dieu ef la destinde de l'homme, 491), 
“the sealed world of the divine essence” and the 
human substance, To mark this irreducible distinc- 
tion of the two natures, al-Hallidj uses the terms 
lahiitiyya and ndsitiyya: “My observance of what 
is properly Yours differs from Your observance of 
what is properly mine; in fact, Your observance of 
what is properly mine is divinity (/ahatiyya) and 
my observance of what is properly Yours is humanity 
(ndsitiyya), and even while my humanity 
(nasiitiyya) is lost in Your divinity (fi lahatiyyatika) 
without being confused with it, at the same time 
Your divinity takes possession of my humanity 
without having any contact with it’ (Akhbdr 
al-Halladj, no. 1, Arabic text, 8). “He who supposes 
that /ahitiyya mingles with humanity (bashariyya), 
or the bashariyya mingles with divinity (ulihiyya) 
is an infidel” (tbid., no. 25). The synonymous 
ulthiyya-lahatiyya and bashariyya-ndsatiyya allow 
us an accurate understanding of the meaning of the 
two terms constructed from /aha@t and ndsit. Let 
us note that Ibn al-Farid (T@iyya, 455) uses lahat 
in the sense of lahatiyya and néasiit in the sense of 
nasitiyya; “l am not diverted by /lahit from the 
condition of the place of my appearance, and I do not 
forget, through ndsit, the place of my wisdom’s 
appearance.” If, as for the Nestorians, there is no 
mingling of the two natures, by contrast, when al- 
Halladj uses the image of clothing, it is to say 
“my temporality is beneath the clothing of Your 
eternity" (hadathi taht muldbis kidamika); (Akhbar, 
no. 1), “O All of my all... The all of Your All is 
a clothing worn by my inner significance” (Diwan, 
7, ¥. 5: wa hulls hullika malbiis bi-mand@i). The act 
of wearing this All (/abs), that Massignon explains 
by "the deiformity of the sanctified man" ( Passion, 
iii, 356, n. 7), results in the all of the man containing 
the all of God with which he is clothed. “I contain 
in my all the All of Your All, O You, my sanctity. 
You are revealed to me to the point where it is as 
though You were within me” (Diwan, 44, v. 1). 
Indeed, in the order of the stations of mystical 
ascension, /abs comes immediately after kash/. 
Finally, there is also to be found in al-Hallidj the 
image of the haykal which is the corporeal form: 
“The haykal remains on earth, putrefied" (Diwan, 
63, v. 2). So it is not simply a question of the divine 
dwelling within him; he must also be tr: 

Al-HallAdj asked for “the destruction of the Ka‘ba, 
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then its rebuilding with wisdom.” The Ka‘ba to 
be destroyed is the “temple of the human body”, 
the haykal ‘‘whose transfiguration is to be hastened" 
(Passion, i, 689). As for myself, He does not veil 
Himself from me for a single moment, until my 
nasitiyya is lost in His lahatiyya and my body 
disappears in the lights of His essence” (Akhbar, 
10; of. Passion, iii, 52-3). Ndsitiyya must then, 
in so far as it is purely human, be assumed by the 
nasit, the aspect of God in which union is realised; 
“Glory be to Him whose ndsi# manifested the 
secret of His dazzling /dhit's sublimity, in the form 
of a man who eats and drinks” (Diwiin, 9, v. 1). 

The origin of the idea of ndésa#t conceived by 
al-Halladj must be looked for in the word that, in 
eternity before all creation, God addresses to man, 
the Word which is contained in the uncreated Kur?4n. 
To this idea of a pre-eternal conversation between 
God and man is linked all the Halladjian dialectic 
of Me, You and Him, which underlies the relations 
between lahut and nasat, lahatiyya and nasiitiyya as 
in the following example, ‘The Yourself which is a 
Him has borne witness to Me” (aw‘*azta ila shahidika 
"l-huwi) i.e. that the dialogue between the divine You 
and the human me, on the level of the nasi, mani- 
fests the essence of God (lahat) in his ipseity (hu- 
wiyya). 

4. The pair lahdt-nasat in the thought of 
Ibn ‘Arabi. For Ibn ‘Arabi, the (aha is the divine 
aspect in the prophet and saint, as supposed to the 
nasil which is the human aspect. In a poem concern- 
ing knowledge of Jesus (Futihdt, ed, ‘SUthman 
Yaby4, iii, 41, 88-9), ome can read: ‘His lahut, 
which was in the world of the Invisible, was his 
union (with God: sihr), was a spirit in whose image 
(rah mumaththal) God made the secret appear.” 
The term sihr (relationship through women) indicates, 
according to ‘Uthman Yahya, that no natural 
parenthood is concerned, but the result of a divine 
choice. The spirit is a lifegiver; it is through it that 
Jesus brought the dead to life. Also, generally 
speaking, the lait is the life infused in things, and 
the recipient that the spirit brings to life is called 
nasat (Fusis al-hikam, ch. x, where it is Christ; 
tr. Burckhardt, tro), The same definition is to be 
found in ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Kashi (or al-Kashani 
(g.v.]): “The lahat among the Sifis is life which 
flows into things, and nds#t is its place (mahall); 
it is the spirit” (cited by al-Tahanawl, art. Lahat). 
Tbn ‘Arabi does not make systematic use of these 
two terms, There are equivalents in his theory of 
the relation between the two domains of the Kingdom 
{Mulk) and the Kingship (Malakit), in that of the 
Light of Muhammad (Nir Muhammad) and the 
Muhammadan Tree, which is “the totalising, uni- 
versal human Tree” (R. Deladritre, Ibn ‘Arabi: la 
profession de foi, 62). The Tadhkirat al-khawdss 
({idid., 62, 133) also says: ‘‘The letters of the Mu- 
hbammadan Tree are the human nature of its intelli- 
gible truth and the veils of its significance. ..”. 

5. The pair lahat-ndsat in Shi‘i thought. 
According to the Imami conception, different 
planes of the universe exist (cf. H. Corbin, En Islam 
iranien, i, 35); lahat, djabardt malakit, ndsiit, [see 
SaLam]. Lahut is the world of secrets (Salam al-asrar) 
and the Unrevealed (ibid., 203). The mystical 
relations between /ahut and nasat express the different 
aspects of the theophanic conception of the Imam. 
Al-Tahanawi, who discusses /ahtit in his article 
djabarat, refers essentially to Persian texts. It is 
thus finally in Iranian thought that the two terms 
lahit and nasit received the widest reception, 
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following what al-Halladj and Ibn ‘Arab! had written 
on this subject. If comparisons can be made with the 
Christological doctrines of Christianity, particularly 
with regard to the image of clothing (cf. H. Corbin, 
op. laud., iii, 174-5), it must be stated that these 
two terms were henceforth perfectly integrated in 
Shii imamology. ' 

We shall mention in conclusion a curious ety- 
mology given by al-Tahanawi; /aha? originally 
derives from the formula: ld huwa illa huwa: it is 
the custom of the Arabs when they use a complex 
formula in speaking to add something to it (dizi 
siydda hunand, i.e, the final letter ta’, and to cut 
something off it (hadhf kunand: here illa huwa). 
The result is that /ahat is the radiance of the essence 
(tadjalli 'l-dhat). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 

LAHOTI, Anu ‘t-KAsim, Persian poet and 
revolutionary, was born in Kirmanshah on 4 
December 1887, the son of a petty shoemaker. As 
a youth he joined the struggle for constitutionalism 
in Persia, and in 1908 took part in the fight against 
the royalist troops in Rasht, following Muhammad 
‘Ali Shah’s attempt to reimpose autocracy, After 
the restoration of the Constitution in 1909 he entered 
the gendarmerie and was eventually promoted to 
the rank of major. There, charged with subversion, 
he was condemned to death, but he managed to 
escape taking refuge in the Turkish (now in ‘lrak) 
border town of Sulaymaniyya. In 1915 he returned 
to his home town, and was drawn in the movement 
against Allied intervention in l'ersia. Around this 
time he also started the periodical Bisutin from 
Kirm4nshah, and founded a workers’ party. In 
the period that followed, he again came into conflict 
with the authorities and migrated to Istanbul. 
While he was there he taught in a Persian school 
and issued the Persian-French periodical Pars. 
Towards the end of r92r he was allowed to return to 
Persia and was reinstated in the gendarmerie, 
Not long afterwards he headed an abortive revolt in 
Tabriz and, after its failure, fled to the Soviet Union 
(February 1922), 

In the Soviet Union, Lahiti’s activities were 
connected mainly with the political and cultural 
life of Tadjikistin, where he took up residence after 
1925, He served as deputy commissar of education, 
and was honorary president of the Tadjik Writers’ 
Union. The Soviet government awarded him several 
honours including the Order of Lenin. He died in 
Moscow on 16 March 1957. 

Lahiti was the most outstanding Communist 
poet in Persian, and has been rightly acclaimed as 
one of the founders of Soviet Tadjik poetry. His early 
political verse appeared in the periodicals of the 
Constitutional Period, such as Habl al-matin, Iran-i 
naw and Shark. In his poems written before 1922 he 
often displayed sentiments favouring workers and 
peasants. Thereafter, his permanent domicile in the 
Soviet Union strengthened his trend towards Commu- 
nism, and his art became progressively identified 
with the literary and political assumptions of the 
Soviet government. The poem Kreml (‘Kremlin’), 
composed in 1923, was the first notable indication of 
this development. It recalled Tsarist atrocities and 
condemned imperialism and capitalist exploitation, 
welcoming the triumph of the Communist Revolution 
in Russia. Lahiti’s subsequent poems concerned 
themselves largely with his immediate environment, 
but themes dealing with Persia were not lacking. 
The poet employed both conventional and new forms, 
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parently inspired by Russian literary models. He 
also composed songs, and wrote the libretto of 
Kawa-i dhangar (‘Kawa the Blacksmith"), which 
was the first original opera to be performed in 
Tadjikistan. His literary endeavours extended to the 
field of translations, which he rendered from the 
works of such writers as Shakespeare, Pushkin, 
Gorky and Mayakovsky. His diction was simple 
and uncomplicated, and he used a language which 
almost verged on ordinary speech. 
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(Mustpur Ranaan) 
LA‘IB (Li‘s, La‘s), the Arabic word for “play” ; 
(also used variously in Persian, against Turkish opin), | 
in the Muslim world as fundamental a concept of 
vast sociological and psychological implications 
as in other civilisations. Only a few of its aspects 
can be bricfly discussed here. The play” character 
of many important human activities (dance, theatre, 
music, etc.) does not come under our purview, nor 
do ritual games as survivals of pre-Islamic religiously- 
motivated customs. We find them occasionally 
mentioned, as, for instance, in references to New 
Year practices, cf. al-Birinl, Athdr, ed. Sachau, 
216, who also mentions the enactment of a Persian 
religious ceremonial played on seesaws; for a modern 
example from southern Morocco, see M.-R. Rabaté, 
in Objets et Mondes, x (1970), 239-62. The stress here 
is on children’s games, but, in Islam as elsewhere, | 
no clear dividing line separates the games of children 
from those of adults; there is no typological dis- 
tinction, the only difference sometimes encountered 
being certain material factors. Al-Djihiz, Hayawan, 
Cairo 1323-5, iil, 79, may have been aware of this 
circumstance when he singled out playing with 
pigeons as best representing the easy potential 
transition in games from playfulness to seriousness. 
The various expressions of the human play instinct 
and the various types of games were all cultivated 
in the Muslim world. The constant use in literature 
of metaphors built upon combinations with the | 
root ‘to play" attest to the concept's living strength. | 
The large role of “play’’ in Muslim life is all the 
more remarkable as it ran counter to firm religious 
objections. These objections have indeed greatly 
coloured the expressed Muslim attitude toward 
play. They were no doubt effective in curtailing the | 
factual information on games available to us. The 
Kur’4n refers to play (and lahw “‘amusement”) as a 
particularly insidious expression of human unconcern 


and used non-traditional metres, which were ap- 
| 





with man’s true task in this world, which is working 
toward salvation in the other world. Much ingenuity 
was spent by Muslim intellectuals on condemning it, 
as attested in innumerable statements such as, for 
instance, many verses in the suhdiyydt of Abu 
‘l-fAtihiya or ‘Ali's indignant rejection of being 
called a tilSdba timzdha (al-Baladhuri, Ansdd, ii, ed. 
M. B. al-Mahmdd!l, Beirut 1394/1974, 151). Not 
dissimilar to the thought expressed by Anacharsis 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1176 b 33), that 
playing should be tolerated only when it enhances 
a man’s ability for serious occupations, is the idea 
that all work and no play dulls the sensitivity of even 
the greatest and most dedicated minds, and light 
relaxation, therefore, is to be tolerated (e.g. F. 
Rosenthal, Humor in early Islam, Leiden 1956, 5, 
and see AL-DJIDD WA 'L-HAZL), but the authors who 
quote statements to this effect would hardly have 
gone so far as to include simple games in what they 
meant by relaxation. Worldly wisdom required that 
rulers be warned against excess in playful activity. 
As a matter of fact, “play” in Islam came to be 
considered the exclusive prerogative of children, 
bracketed at times with women also in this respect. 


| In the Greek tradition as represented by Bryson 


(ed. M. Plessner, Heidelberg 1928, 202; cf. also 
al-Ghazali, Ihya?, riyddat al-nafs, Cairo 1352/1934, 
iii, 63) and used by such influential thinkers as 
Miskawayh, even children should be permitted 
moderate playing as relaxation only to be better 
able to tolerate the hardships of education, or 
{according to al-Sa‘dda wa ‘l-is‘ad, ed. M. Minovi, 
Wiesbaden 1957-8, 360) to acquire serious skills. 
Sometimes, we find statements to the effect that 
future greatness is foreshadowed in childhood by a 
disdain shown for playing. References to children 
are often routinely associated with play, It was 
quite natural to have the youth killed in the story 
in Kur’in, XVIII, 74/73, described as having been 
found playing with others (al-Bukharl, Sahih, cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Fath al-bari, Cairo 1378-83, i, 232, xi, 
25, 33; al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc.), or to worry that 
Yasuf's playing in XII, r2 (the only morally neutral 
reference to “playing” in the Kur’4n) might im- 
plicate his adult brothers (I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, 28f.), or to explain da‘dmis applied in the 
hadith to Muslim infants in Paradise from their 
being similar to water bugs (?) because of their 
playing in the rivers of Paradise (al-Sharif al-Radi, 
Madjazat, Cairo 1387/1967, 406). The Prophet as a 
child is said to have engaged in a game called Sagm 
(Suzaym) waddah, described as searching (in the dark) 
for a very white bone tossed far away, with the finder 
being allowed to ride upon his playmates (Lane, 
2087b, 2947a; Lisdn al-SArab, iv, 476; Ibn Zafar, 
Anbd? nudjaba’ al-abnd?, Cairo n.d., 24); the Prophet's 
alleged participation in such a game could easily 
have struck strict interpreters of the doctrine of 
‘isma as objectionable and is, in fact, mentioned 
only very rarely, The Prophet's uncle al-‘Abbds is 
described as having played kula as a boy, a game 
mentioned in ancient poetry (‘Amr b. Kulthim, 
Labid, cf. T. Néldeke, Fiinf Mo‘allagdt, i, Vienna 
1899, 47; Sharh Diwan Labid, Kuwait 1962, 81) 
and described as played with two small wooden 
boards, one twice as long as the other and the one 
being hit with the other (or with a mikla?), this 
being in an anecdote intended to show al-‘AbbAs’s 
innate decency (Ibn Zafar, Anda, 52). 

The most influential reference to child’s play 
goes back to the biography of ‘A?isha, reported in 
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many traditions with only slight variations (for 
instance, Concordance, s.v. 1-*-b; Ibn Sa‘d, 40-5; 
al-Baladhuri, Ansadb, i, ed. M. Hamidullah, Cairo 
1959, 410-12). It happened when the Prophet saw 
‘APisha playing on a seesaw (urdjdha, mardjiha) 
that she first caught his attention, and he once, or on 
different occasions, came upon her playing with dolls. 

Dolls” (bandt ‘‘girls”, or luda, pl. IuSab, the typical 
“plaything") came thus to be discussed intensively 
in the legal literature, The gist of the Sunnf jurists’ 
discussion and the problems of detail they chose to 
face can best be captured from Ibn Hadjar, Fath, 
xiii, 143{. In sum, dolls were usually given very 
reluctant approval as having educational value 
for training little girls to become good mothers. 
The obvious conflict between the prohibition of 
figurative representations [see El ' art. s0ra) and 
the permissibility of dolls, although often they were 
not realistic representations of living beings, proved 
impossible to solve to everybody's satisfaction. The 
connection with idol worship was only hesitantly 
mentioned. The hadith also informs us that dolls 
were made of wool (“ihn, Concordance, iv, 409a, 16 f.) 
to be given to children who were made to fast, in 
order to divert them (as other toys, such as polo 
sticks, might be promised to children as incentives 
for studying, see Ibn ‘Aknin, 710d al-nufas, ms. 
Bodl. or Hunt. 518, 7ob), Some of ‘Aisha’s toys had, 
or were seen by the child’s imagination to have, the 
shape of (winged) horses, with the wings made of rags. 
In this connection, al-Ghazz4ll, Ihyd?, ddab al-sama‘, 
ii, 245) speaks of the “imperfect forms” (of toys) 
fashioned by children from clay and rags as something 
tolerated by Shafi‘is, as he also mentions elsewhere 
(1hya?, dddb al-kasb, 11, 60) animal toys made of 
clay given to children on festivals. 

Numerous names of games were mentioned as 
being of philological interest and listed because of 
their strange forms or because of literary connections 
(e.g. al-‘Askarl, al-Talkhis fi ma‘rifat asma? al- 
ashyd, Damascus 1389-90, 718-24, see F. Rosenthal, 
Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 65). We also find 
references to such things as dihindih, dirkila, da‘ladja 
(a running, and ? catching, game, al-Kali, Amaii, 
Cairo 1373, ii, 315; Lisdn al-SArab, iii, 97), or the 
putting of fidjrim into uwak (al-KAll, ii, 4 {.). Games 
are given at times names in the form of noun com- 
binations or sentences, such as al-mu‘allim wa 
‘ladjir “master and hired hand” (T. Hyde, De 
ludis orientalibus, ii, Oxford 1694, 234-6), djPtukum 
khudhint “1 have come te you, seize me’’ (Hyde, ii, 
240f.), khasd wa-zakaé for even-and-odd, (Turkish) 
tut Leila “catch Layla" (H. Ritter, Knabenspicle aus 
Amara, in Isl., xxvi [1942], 49-57), etc. Charac- 
teristically, the names of games change greatly in 
the course of time so that those found in Hyde from 
the 17th century and even more so those from modern 
times (e.g. K.L. Tallqvist, Arabische Sprichworter 
und Spiele, Helsingfors 1897, or Ritter) are nearly 
all different from those known from the mediaeval 
literature, quite apart from local differences, 

The philologians no doubt had often no personal 
experience of the games they sought to describe. 
Descriptions are often non-existent, or they are so 
brief as to indicate hardly more than the general 
type of a given game and to be practically useless; 
this is nothing peculiar to Muslim philologians but 
something worldwide, since the play instinct required 
to be satisfied by intricate and volatile rules hard 
to describe fully. Ambiguities of interpretation are 
always present. Similarities between modern and 
mediaeval names, in the rare cases in which they 
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exist, do not necessarily indicate that the games 
are the same. Thus, the Ja‘ al-khumaysa mentioned 
by Ibn Kuzm4n (E. Garcla Gémez, Todo Ben Quzman, 
Madrid 1972, i, 32/33, 36 n. 6) is hardly the khemis 
described by A. Robert from Algeria, in Revue 
Africaine, \xii (1921), 69. The ring (kAdlam) game 
of prestidigitators is no doubt the guessing game 
described by Robert, but hardly represents all the 
games thus designated (cf. Rosenthal, Gambling, 
62; al-Simawi, ‘U yin al-haka?ik, ch. 11), The modern 
game called bilbil may be related to ancient Aula as 
suggested by Ritter, but we have no way of knowing 
how far this relationship, if it in fact exists, extends 
to details. 

Of the more important types of games, we may 
mention here (x) guessing games such as kharidj; 
(2) board games of the chess [see sHATRANDJ) and 
backgammon [see NARD] types and of the mankala 
type which were usually, but not always, played on 
boards, involving the placing of chips into holes, as, 
for instance, the game of “fourteen” (arba‘ata 
Sashara), the throwing of dice and, of greater anti- 
quity in Arabia, of knucklebones (ka‘d, pl. Aisa), 
also in a way the walnut (djawrz) game, see also 
KHARBGA; (3) skill and sports games, such as ball 
playing, the great favourite of children, often 
mentioned as done in the streets, also played with 
balls and (polo) sticks, see al-Ghazali, IAyd?, riyddat 
al-nafs, iii, 53, further jumping games, catching 
games, the seesaw, imitation fighting games, the 
egg game, also tops (duwwdma, khudhraf); dancing 
with a hobby-horse (kurradj) was apparently not 
practiced as a children's game, cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, in Médl. Wm. Margais, Paris 1950, 
155-60; and (4) “playing’’ with animals such as 
small birds, pigeons, dogs (add al-Djabiz, Hayawan, 
ii, 28, to Rosenthal, Gambling, 58 n. 242a), or reptiles, 
either as an innocent pastime or as a gambling, 
racing, and fighting sport. 

Most children’s games contain an clement of 
gambling, inasmuch as they entail rewards for the 
winners and penalties for the losers (see KIMAR). 
This added to the scruples raised by the play concept 
in genera) and the sara problem of dolls, and cast 
doubt in the eyes of jurists upon the legality of 
commercial transactions involving toys. In con- 
junction with prevailing economic conditions, it 
probably contributed to keeping toys used by children 
mostly simple and makeshift. 

Bibliography : given in the article, in partic- 
ular, Hyde, De ludis, and Rosenthal, Gambling. 
For board games, cf. H.J.R. Murray, Board 
games, Oxford 1952. (F. RosentHat) 
LAK 1. The most southern group of Kurd 

tribes in Persia. According to Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
their name (Lak, often Lakk) is explained by the 
Persian word lak (100,000), which is said to have 
been the original number of families of Lak. The 
group is of importance in that the Zand dynasty 
arose from it. The Lak now living in northern 
Luristan [g.v.] are sometimes confused with the 
Lur (Zayn al-‘Abidin), whom they resemble from the 
somatic and ethnic point of view. The facts of his- 
tory, however, show that the Lak have immigrated to 
their present settlements from lands further north. 
The Lakki language, according to O. Mann, has the 
characteristics of Kurdish and not of the Luri 
dialects [ef. tur]. Cirikov, Putevoi shurnal, St. 
Petersburg 1875, 227, says that “the Lur and 
the Lak speak different dialects, and hate one 
another". 

The Lak appear in the Sharaf-ndma, i, 323, along- 
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side the Zand, among the secondary Kurd tribes, 
and as subjects of Persia, According to Rabino, the 
Lak were settled in Luristin by order of Shah 
‘Abbas, who wished in this way to create some 
support for the new wéli of Luristin, Husayn 
Khan, whom he had chosen from among the relatives 
of the old Shahwardf Atibeg (Tarikh-i ‘diam-ara, 
369). Of these tribes, the Silsila had formerly lived 
at Mahidasht (to the south-west of KirmAnshah); 
the Dilfin take their name from Abi Dulaf [see 
AL-kAst™ B. “IsA], whose fiefs in the 3rd/gth century 
lay in the north of Luristan [see sutTANABAD]; 
the Badjilin of Zohab as well as Luristan say they 
come from al-Mawsil and are evidently one tribe. 
The Luristan branch seem to have exchanged its 
Kurmangji dialect for Lakki during its sojourn 
among the Lak in the time of Shah ‘Abbas. Even 
after Shah ‘Abbas there were several Lak tribes 
outside of Luristin. Zayn al-‘Abidin (opening of the 
roth century) mentions among the Lak: the Zand, 
the MAfl, the Badjilan and the Zandi-yi kala (?). 
To the last tribe (according to Houtum-Schindler: 
Begele) belonged Karim Khan Zand (born in Pariya, 
the modern Pari, about 20 miles from Dawlatabad 
on the Sultandbad road). When at Shiraz, Karim 
Khan sent for the Lak tribe of Barinwand. In 
1212/1797 the Bayranwand and the Badjilin actively 
supported Muhammad Khan Zand in his attempt to 
seize power from the Kadjirs (Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, A history of Persia, Loudon 1833, 46, 
58; R. G. Watson, 4 history of Persia, London 1866, 
116). Under the Kadjairs, several Lak tribes were 
broken up. The Zand have almost completely 
disappeared; in 1830 remnants of them were to be 
found among the Badjilin of Khanikin (Khursbid- 
Efendi, Siydhat-name-yi hudad, Russ. tr. 112, 221); 
there are still a few Zand families in the Dora- 
Faram4n district to the south-east of KirmAnshah 
(RMM, xxxviii, 39); a section of the SAmala of 
Pusht-i Kan claims to be descended from the Karim 
Khan tribe. At the present day, there are MAfi at 
Waramin, Tehran and Kazwin. 

According to a good list compiled by Rousseau 
at Kirmanshah in 1807 (ct. Fundgruben des Orients, 
Vienna 1813, ili, 85-98), there were considered as 
Lak the following tribes: Kalhir, Mafi, Nanaki, 
Djalilwand, Piyrawand, Kulya’l, Sifiwand, Bahram- 
wand, Karkiki, Tawall, Ziyirwand, Kakdwand, 
Namiwand, Ahmadwand, Behti’i, Ziliya, Harsini 
and Shaykhwand. 

According to O. Mann and Rabino, the Lak tribes 
of Luristan are as follows: Silsila (9,000 families), 
Dilfan (7,470). Tirhén-Amra?i (1,582 families), 
the Bayranwand (6,000 families) and Dalwand (1,000 
families) forming part of the Bala-girlwa group, a 
total of about 15,000 tents. The Bayranward and 
Djalwand live to the east of Khurramabad around 
the sources of the river which flows through this 
town; the Silsila and the Dilfan occupy the beautiful 
plains of Alishtar and Khawa respectively, while 
the Tirhan (perhaps = Tarkhan, i.e. “exempt from 
taxes’’) live between the left bank of the Sayimara 
and the lower course of its left-bank tributary from 
Khburramabad. The territory occupied by the Lak, 
and including northern and north-western Luristan 
is sometimes called Lakistan. 

The cohesion of the Lak tribes is evident from 
the fact that even before rory the Silsila, Dilfan 
and Tirhan were united under the authority of 
Nazar ‘Ali Khan of the Amr@71 clan. In addition to 
the bonds of tribe and language, there is that of 
religion, for all the Dilfan and many of the ‘Amaia 
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of Tirhan belong to the extremist Shi‘a sect of the 
Ahl-i Hakk [¢.v.]. 

Biblographie : E. Beer, Das Tarikh-i Zendije, 
Leiden 1888, pp. xviii, xxvi; Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Shirwani, Bustén al-siydha, Tehran 1315, 522; 
O. Mann, Skizze d. Lurdialecte, in SBAk. Wien 
(1904), 1173-93; O. Mann, Die Mundarten der 
Lur-Stimme, Berlin 1910, pp. xxii-xiv; to the 
number of tribes speaking “LAkkI", the author 
adds the Kalhur of Kirmfnshah and the Maki 
of the Pusht-i Kih; Rabino, Les tribus du Luristan, 
in RMM (1916); Minorsky, Notes sur la secte des 
Ahlé-Haqq, in RMM, xi (1920), 56. 

2. The name given to themselves by the Ghazi- 
Kumuk, a people living on the eastern Koy-su in 
central Daghistin (see the next article and KUMUK, 
also Erckert, Der Kaukasus und seiner Vélker, 
Leipzig 1887, 248-57, and Dirr, Die heutigen Namen 
der kaukasischen Volker, in Petermanns Mitteil. 
(1908], 204-12). 

On the other hand, the term Lék in Armenian 
and Lek-i (plural Lek-cbi) in Georgian means the 
Lezgi/Legzi of Daghistan (where the e may certainly 
designate the value of d/a: Lagzi). This last name 
seems to have been applied to the highlanders of 
Kiira, living in and around the sources of the Samur, 
and ater to have been extended to all the people of 
Dighistin, although no people of the Caucasus 
actually call themselves Lezgi/Legzi. Marquart, 
Beitrdge sur Geschichte und Sage von Eran, in ZDMG, 
xlix (1895), has attempted to explain the Arabic 
al-Lakz by the addition of the Persian suffix -2i 
to the name Lek (or Lak), cf. Sag-zi, “inhabitant of 
Sistan". (V. Mrnorsky) 

LAK (self-designation: Lak, Lakuén; Russian 
variants: Lak(tsi), Kazikumukh(tsi); Avar: Tumaw, 
pl. Tumal; Lezg: Yakholshu; Dargin: Vuluguni, 
Vulecuni; other: Kazikumukh (from Arabic Gh&zi, 
warrior for the faith, and Kumukh, the political 
and cultural centre of the Lak territory, see kUMUK)), 
a Muslim people ofthe Caucasus. 

The Lak language belongs with Dargin, Kaytak 
and Kubati [q.vv.] to the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) 
group of the Northeast-Caucasian language family. 
There are five dialects of the Lak language, Ashti 
Kuli, Balkhar, Vitskh, Vikhli and Kumukh, The 
Kumukh dialect forms the base of the Lak literary 
language, as Kumukh was, and is, the cultural and 
economic centre of the Lak territory. Lak was 
originally (since the late r9th century) written in the 
Arabic script; this was changed to the Latin script 
in 1928, since 1938 it has been written in the Cyrillic. 
Prior to the establishment of Lak as a written 
language, Arabic served as the literary language 
of the Lak people. Lak is at present one of the nine 
official literary languages of the Daghistan ASSR, 
although it is no longer used as a medium of in- 
struction in the schools (Lak served as a language 
of education among the Laks until the fifth year, 
between the late 1920s and the late 1960s; virtually 
all education since then has been conducted only 
in Russian). 

The Laks are inhabitants of the mountainous 
central region of the Daghistan ASSR. They live 
primarily in the basins of the upper Kazikumukh, 
Tleuserakh, and Khatar Koysu rivers located in Lak 
and Kuli districts, and in separate settlements in the 
districts of Tsudakhar, Akusha, Rutul, Kurakh, 
Caroda, and Dakhadaev. In 1844 many Laks were 
resettled in the steppes and foothills north of the 
Andi Ridge in what is now ‘Novo Lakskiy" (“New 
Lak") district of the Daghistan ASSR. According 
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to the 1970 Soviet census, there were 85,822 Laks 
in the USSR, of whom 72,240, or 84.2%, lived in 
Daghistan (1926 population, 40,380; 1959 population, 
63,529). Although the Laks are reported to be the 
most Russianised of all Daghistanis, according to 
the 1970 census only 3.7% of the Lak population 
considered Russian their native language, with 
95.8% considering Lak their native language. 

According to legend, the Laks were conquered 
by Abi Muslim in 777 [sic] and converted to Islam, 
making them the first Daghistani people to be 
Islamicised. However, it is more likely that the 
final conversion did not occur until the 13th century, 
with some Christian and Jewish traditions surviving 
up until the 15th century. The Laks are Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi‘i school. 

Legend has it that the Shah-Baala was the first 
Muslim ruler of all Daghistan and founder of the 
Shamkhal dynasty, which reigned at Kumukh until 
the 17th century. At this time Kumukh, which had 
been established by Abi Muslim as the seat of the 
ruler of Daghistan, was renamed Kazikumukh. 
In the r4th century, the rulers of Kazikumukh 
adopted the title ‘‘Shamkhal” (supposed etymology 
from Sham = Syria, suggesting descent from the 
former Arab governors). During the 15th and 16th 
centuries, at the time when the Shamkhals ruled a 
large part of central and coastal Daghistan, a second 





capital, which also served as a winter residence, _ 


was established at Tarku in the Kumuk territory. 
In 1640 the Laks broke away from the rule of the 
Shamkhalate, replacing it with appointed khakhlavai 
(from Arabic khalk ‘people’, and Lak lavai ‘“‘su- 
preme"'), Although appointed administrators, their 
chief function was that of military leaders, and as 
such they received land and tribute as payment. 

With the death of the last Kazikumukh khan, 
Agalar, the Lak territory was incorporated in the 
Dighistan oblast’, and became an integral part of the 
Russian empire. By 1842 both the Lak territory and 
Avaristin had come under the control of Shamil 
{¢.v.] and his Murids, and in 1877, during the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Lak beks, together with other 
Daghistini feudal lords, staged a revolt against 
Tsarist rule. This revolt was, however, put down, 
resulting in a greater integration of Daghistan into 
the Russian empire. 

The Laks are reported to have been the first 
mountaineer DaghistAni people to establish a feudal 
system. Their feudal society was comprised of the 
khans; the bagtal (beks), ie. the khan’s family and 
the nobility; the cankri, ic. children of marriages 
between beks and women of lower social orders; the 
usdental (uzden), i.e, free peasants (the numerically 
largest class); the rayaf or serfs; and the lag’art 
or slaves. This feudal system coexisted with asystem 
of free societies based on the patriarchal clan (tu- 
khum), which was made up of one or more extended 


families. These free societies were ruled by the | 


village Sadat. Within the tukhum, there was mutual 
help in work and family affairs, as well as group 
responsibility in vendettas, which were under the 
jurisdiction of the Sadat, Although exogamy was not 
forbidden, an endogamic marriage system prevailed. 

The traditional economy of the Laks was based 
upon transhumance, with sheep and goat raising, 
and home industries (leather working, pottery, 
weaving, gold and metal smithing, etc.). These 
activities still play a large role in the village eco- 
nomies. Due to the lack of fertile land in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Lak territory, agriculture 
played only a minor role in the Lak economy, and 





migrant working was common (with the highest 
rate of migrant labour among any Daghistani 
people). In the steppe and foothills of the new Lak 
territory of northern D4&ghistan, horticulture, 
vineyards, agriculture and silk production are 
important activities, In the larger towns in the Lak 
territory, there is a rising level of industrialisation 
(flour milling, printing, ete.). 

The first written documents of the Lak people 
appear in the rsth century. A rich religious and 
didactic literature appears in the 18th and roth 
centuries (“Umar of Balkar, Ghazi Sa_%d Husayn, 
Hadjdji MasA HAdjdji, etc.), lyrical literature in the 
late roth century (Ydsuf Kadi Murkulinskii), as 
well as historical (ShAfil Nitsovkrinskii), Lak 
literature of the Soviet period was established by 
Hardin Sa‘idov, who was both the first DAghistani 
dramatic author and the author of the first Bolshevik 
Daghistani journal, [ii ('"The Messenger’). Other 
Lak authors include Sa‘id Gabiev, Abutalib Gafurov, 
Abdurahman Omarov, and Efendi Kapiev (who 
wrote in Russian only). 

Bibliography : A. Bennigsen and H. Carrére 
d@'Encausse, U'ne république musulmane : le Daghes- 
tan, apercu démographique, in REI, xxv (1955), 
1-55; Narodi Dagestana, Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 
1955; S.A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, 
Moscow 1958; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and 
Menges, Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, 
The Hague 1959; Mladopis'mennie yasthi narodov 
SSSR, Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 1959; Narodt 
Kavkaza, i, Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 1960; 
Bennigsen, The problem of bilingualism and 
assimilation in the North Caucasus, in Central 
Asian Review, xv/3 (1967), 205-11. See also 
DAGHISTAN and AL-KABK- (R. Wixmay) 
LAKAB (a.) nickname, and at a later date 

under Islam and with a more specific use, honorific 
title (pl. alkab). For suggestions about its etymology, 
see L. Caetani and G. Gabrieli, Onomasticon arabicum, 
i. Fonte-introduzione, Rome 1915, 144-5; and for 
its place in the general schema of the composition 
of Islamic names, see tsa. 

The /akab seems in origin to have been a nickname 
or sobriquet of any tone, one which could express 
admiration, be purely descriptive and neutral in 
tenor or be insulting and derogatory. In the latter 
case, it was often termed nabaz, pl. anbaz, by-form 
labaz; cf. al-Baydawi on stra XLIX, 11, “In com- 
mon usage, nabas is particularised for an unpleasant 
lakab"’. The grammarians, in their love for schematisa- 
tion, divided alkdb into simple (mufrad) ones, 
comprising only one word, and compound ( murak- 
kab) ones, comprising two or more words, but this 
division has neither historical nor semantic signi- 
ficauce, beyond the obvious point that as Islamic 
society developed and became more complex, 
honorific titles tended to become lengthy and grandi- 
loquent. 

x. The pre-Islamic and the earliest Islamic 
periods, Already in these times, we have many 
examples of Bedouin leaders, poets, orators, etc. 
with nicknames, eg. Akil al-Murar, al-Abras, 
al-Mutalammis, ‘A?id al-Kalb, Mukabbil al-Rih, etc., 
and from the ‘Abbasid period we have Dik al-Djinn, 
Sari* al-Ghawani, etc. These names might relate 
to physical characteristic or defects, to striking 
Jines in a poet's verses, to incidents in the holder's 
life, but often to events whose significance is now 
lost in the mists of time. Explanation of the more 
unusual and bizarre names drew the authors of 
literary biographical works into much fanciful 
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theorising; cf. Aghdni, ed. Balak, xviii, z09, ed. | 
Beirut, xviii, 480-1, on the origins of the name 

Ta’abbata Sharran, and for a useful list of such | 
names, together with explanations drawn from the | 
sources, A.-C. Barbier de Meynard, Surnoms et | 
sobriquets dans la littérature arabe, in JA, Ser. 10, | 
ix (Jan.-June 1907), 173-244, 365-428, x (July-Dec, | 
1907), $$-118, 193-273. ' 

The giving of nicknames was clearly widespread in 
early Arab society, where the number of personal | 
names was limited and where there was, as in the 
Arab world today, keen observation of personal 
foibles, physical peculiarities, etc.; and from the 
Arabs, the practice spread to the Persian, Turkish 
and wider Islamic world. The personal connection 
of such nicknames is presumably behind the oft- 
quoted anonymous line of poetry, “It is rare that | 
you see a man whose character is not revealed, if 
you consider the matter, in his lakab" Al-[ha‘alibi, 
who devotes two out of the ten chapters of his 
Lata’if al-ma‘Grif to the alkdb of prominent literary 
and political figures, quotes this verse in reference 
to the philologist al-Mubarrad [q.v.], and makes the 
curious observation that the people of Baghdaéd 
and Nishapir were celebrated for their facility in 
coining appropriate nicknames; he gives numerous | 
examples from each town, some quite grotesque, but 
unfortunately omitting to explain—if he ever knew— 
the origins of the names (ed. I. Abyarl and H. K. 
al-Sayrafil, Cairo 1960, 46, 53-4, tr. C. E. Bosworth, 
The book of curious and entertaining information, 
Edinburgh 1968, 63, 66-7). 

Some nicknames were clearly given as nomina 
bont augurit, aimed either at attracting a favourable 
future for the recipient or else at averting harm. 
Thus arose the practice of giving antiphrastic and 
apparently unpleasant names and nicknames in 
order to avoid attracting the evil eye [see Sayn] 
which might otherwise fix itself on something 
wholesome and perfect; whilst slaves and other 
persons of little imiportance might be given eu- 
phemistic and euphuistic names, such as those of | 
flowers, jewels, perfumes, etc, Thus the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil called one of his slave concubines, 
the mother of al-Mu‘tazz, Kabiha “the hideous 
one” because she was famed for her beauty. 
Euphuism is seen in such names as Yakat (lit. 
“Jacynth, ruby") and Dijidiak (< Turkish didek 
“flower’’, the slave mother of the caliph al-Muktaff), 
and a good example of antiphrasis in the name of 
Kafar al-Ikhshidi [¢.v.] (kafar “camphor” being 
white and fragrant, whereas KAfir was a black 
eunuch, proverbially noisome and malodorous | 
{see KHasi. i. In the Central Islamic lands]). In 
these connections, there is an interesting passage 
in Ibn Durayd’s KX. al-Ightikak, ed. Wiistenfeld, | 
4-5, in which he quotes al-‘Utbi as having once been 
asked, ‘How is it that the Arabs give their sons | 
mames which are considered unpleasant (mus- 
lashna‘a), yet give their slaves names considered 
pleasant (mustahsana)?"’ Al-“Utbt replied that the 
Arabs gave their sons names with their enemies 
in mind, whereas they gave their slaves any names 
they wanted (i.e. without any ulterior motive). 
Ibn Durayd then goes on to give examples of names 
given to sons which would augur well against their 
enemies (tafi?ul™ ‘ala ad@ihim), expressing 
violence, harshness, bellicosity and endurance, e.g. | 
Ghalib, Zalim, Mukbil, Thabit, etc. (see further, | 
M. P. Kister, Call yourself by graceful names... | 
in Lectures in memory of Professor Martin B. Plessner, 
Jerusalem 1970). We are here perhaps straying into | 





the realm of the ism proper rather than the lakad, 
although the names given to slaves and slavegirls 
may be considered as alkdb replacing those persons’ 
first given names. 

The fondness of the Arabs, and of Kuraysh in 
particular, for giving satirical and opprobrious 
nicknames is condemned in Kur’in, XLIX, rt, 
where there is a warning against the practice of 
groups of both men and women mocking at each 
other, ‘Do not scoff at each other or give each other 
derisory nicknames (wa-ld falmizi anfusakum 
wa-lé tandbasa bi 'l-alkdb)". This sdra is accounted 
late Medinan, from a year or two before Mubam- 
mad’s death, by Néldeke (Gesch. des Qordns, i, 221) 
and Montgomery Watt (Companion fo the Qur'an, 
London 1962, 237); it may be that the Prophet 
was feeling particularly aggrieved by nicknames 
given to him in the past by his opponents and by 
the Hypocrites, like that of al-Abtar ‘the childless 
one”, even though the sabab al-lanszil was, according 
to the commentators, the women’s insults to Muham- 
mad’s wife Safiyya bint Huyayy because of her 
origin from the Jewish tribe in Medina of al-Nadir 
(cf. Sale-Wherry, A compendions commentary on the 
Qurdn, London 1896, iv, 70-1). 

Yet whilst retaining for some time to come its 
derogatory and insulting aspects, the /Jakad tended to 
be transmogrified into higher roles within Islamic 
society. In one direction, it evolved into the nom- 
de-plume of authors and artists, the makhlas or 
takhallus (q.v.j, above all in the Persian, Turkish 
and Indo-Muslim worlds, such as we find in the 
name of the Persian poet Khakani [g.v.] or the 
pseudonym adopted by the Safawid Shah Isma‘ll 1 
for his Azeri Turkish verses [see IsmA‘i. I. 2. His 
poetry), Most significantly for the development of 
Islamic culture, the lakab developed from being 2 
nickname of praise or admiration (as in such examples 
as Muli‘ib al-Asinna “he who played with lances” 
for the pre-Islamic poet ‘Amir b. Malik, famed for 
his prowess in battle) into becoming an honorific 
title, conferring status and prestige on its owner, 
since it frequently implied a specially close relatiou- 
ship to the sovereign or the divinity or else a reward 
for personal bravery or services to the state. As 
such, the lakab was to have an extended life-span 
in the Islamic world—more particularly, in those 
parts of lying between Egypt and India, though 
these honorifics were also to be found to a more 
limited extent in Muslim Spain and North Africa, 
see below, 3—right up to the 19th and early 2oth 
centuries, when floridity and hyperbole went out 
of Islamic titulature just as they did from literature 
and other aspects of culture. 

It is not difficult to discern why such titles became 
eagerly sought after; the desire to stand out above 
the rest of mankind is a universal one. Indeed, 
al-Kalkashandi, in his Subdh al-a‘sha, v, 440, following 
the line of traditional Islamic awd?i/ literature 
writers, traces what he calls the alkab al-madh wa- 
nuSit back to such figures as Abraham al-Khalll 
“the friend of God", Moses al-Kalim “the one who 
spoke with God", Jonah Dhu ‘l-Nin “the man in 
the fish", etc. Within a formalised, hierarchial 
society such as the Islamic one became in the *‘Ab- 
bisid period, modes of address, insignia or rank 
and office, dress, etc. all contributed to the fixing 
of a man’s status in society and the state, and as 
such were prized as the visible and audible symbols 
of success in the temporal world. In this process 
of the spread of honorifics, there were—as for other 
aspects of early Islamic culture—the precedents of 
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the earlier Near Eastern civilisations, the Romano- 
Byzantine and the Persian ones, to provide an 
element of continuity with the past. 

The early Arabs knew from their contacts with 
the Byzantines on the Syro-Palestinian borders that 
a complicated system of honorific titles and modes 
of address existed for Byzantine civil and military 
dignitaries. Allies of the Greeks, such as chiefs of 
the Ghassinids [see GuassAn] like al-Harith b, 
Dijabala and his son al-Mundhir, were honoured by 
having the honorary title of patricius bestowed on 
them; this term found its way into general Arabic 
usage as bifrik/batrik [see sitrtx]., In Achaemenid 
Persia, the characteristic expression of pomp and mag- 
nificence (ueyaAonpereta) through grandiloquent 
titles was familiar to Herodotus (i, 139), who further 
mentions (viii, 85) that meritorious servants of the 
state were enrolled in the list of ‘‘the king's bene- 
factors" (‘opoaxyyns). Under the Sasanids, the 
great men of state were likewise honoured by the 
award of a wide range of honorifics, e.g. the title 
buzurg framaddr “chief executive" for the emperor's 
chief counsellor and minister; Mahisht ‘the greatest 
fof the ruler’s servants]"'; Hazdrmard “(with the 
strength of] 1,000 men” for military commanders; 
and various compounds including the sovereign's 
name, e.g. Zhiyedhin Khusraw" “eternal Kh.", 
Hormuzd Variz “wild boar of H.", and many with 
tahm ‘‘strong” like Tahm Sh&pdr or Tahm Yazdigird. 
These honours were usually completed by the grant 
of robes of honour, the later Islamic Ahil‘a [g.v.] 
(see Néldeke-Tabari, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber sur Zeit der Sasaniden, 8-9, 443 and n. 1; F, 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 318; A. Christensen, 
L' Iran sous les Sassanides *, Copenhagen 1944, 113-14, 
326, 409-11), 

2. The period of the caliphate. The wide 
dissemination of honorific titles in the Islamic 
world began at the top, with the adoption of regnal 
titles by the caliphs. Later historians, projecting 
backwards what had become common practice 
in their own time, attributed the use of such titles 
to the Umayyads and even to the Orthodox caliphs. 
Al-Mas‘iidi, in his, K. al-Tanbih, 335, tr. 431-3, 
cites pro-Umayyad traditions to the effect that the 
Umayyads had honorifics of the theocratic type 
which had by two centuries later become familiar 
from ‘Abbasid practices, e.g. al-Nasir li-hakk Allah 
for Mu‘awiya, al-Kahir bi-‘awn Allah for Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik and al-Muta‘azziz bi'llah for Ibrahim 
b. Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik; but he rightly rejects 
these traditions as weak and uncorroborated by 
the historians and biographers (cf. E. Tyan, Institu- 
tions du droit public musulman. i. Le califat, Paris 
1954, 486-7). Similarly, the epithets attributed to the 
Orthodox caliphs, such as al-Siddik “he who testifies 
to the veracity of the Prophet's mission” for Aba 
Bakr, al-Farak “the just’ for ‘Umar and Dhu 
"l-Nirayn “possessor of the two lights" for ‘Uthman, 
are probably of early growth (cf. al-Kh*arazml, 
Mafatih al-‘ulam, ed. van Vioten, 105), but must 
nevertheless have been applied only after the deaths 
of their owners. 

Honorifics of a theocratic nature, expressing 
dependence on God, reliance on Him, or participation 
with Him in the work of ruling, are really an innova- 
tion of the early ‘Abbasid period. B. Lewis has 
stressed the importance of the atmosphere of messia- 
nic expectation around the time of the ‘Abbasid 
revolution, when the worldly Realpolitik of the 
Umayyads and their animus against the Prophet's 
kinsfolk, the ‘Alids, was replaced by what it was 


hoped would be the reign of divinely-guided justice; 
and these feelings favoured the adoption of religious- 
based titles by al-Mansir and his successors, The 
first ‘Abbasid caliph, Abu 'l-‘Abbas al-Saffah, had 
no formal regnal title, though his partisans may well 
have attributed to him various names with messianic 
implications. His successor Aba Dja‘far formally 
adopted the /akab of al-Mansir bi'llah “the who is 
helped by God to victory”, and the chiliastic tone 
of early ‘Abbasid titulature is especially clearly 
seen in the alkdb of his successor al-Mahdi bi’llah 
“the divinely-guided one’ and then of al-Hadi 
ila "l-hakk ‘the one who directs towards the divine 
truth” (cf. Lewis, The regnal titles of the first Abbasid 
caliphs, in Dr. Zakir Husain presentation volume, 
New Delhi 1968, 13-22; F. Omar, A note on the 
laqabs (i.e. epithet) of the early ‘Abbasid caliphs, in 
‘Abbdsiyydt, studies in the history of the early ‘Ab- 
basids, Baghdad 1976, 141-7). In subsequent ‘Ab- 
basid usage, the apocalyptic element is less promi- 
nent, but the honorifics still express reliance upon 
and submission to the deity, or confidence in His 
guiding power, e.g. al-WAthik bi'llah “he who puts 
his trust in God" and al-Muti‘ bi’llah “he who shows 
himself obedient to God” (cf. Tyan, op. cit., 483 ff.). 

It is notable that the ‘Abbasid honorifics up to 
the later 4th/roth century and the period of Biyid 
control in Baghdad are formed essentially with 
participles or adjectives of a passive or reflexive 
character, thereby emphasising the supremacy of 
God's controlling power and the vital securing of 
His favour for the business of ruling in conformity 
with the Shari‘a, the ideal, if not always the practice, 
of the ‘Abbasids. A. Abel has noted that the ‘Abbds- 
ids’ great rivals in North Africa and Egypt, the 
Fatimids, had, in order to press their superior claim, 
as they saw it, to the caliphate and imamate, to 
adopt a more aggressive and active form of titulature 
(Le khalife, présence sacrée, in Stud, Isl., vii [1957], 
38 ff.). This new type of titulature reflected the role 
assigned in IsmA‘Ili cosmogony to the Jmams in the 
hierarchy of intelligences emanating from the god- 
head, and it actively associated the holders of these 
titles with God's direct working in the world. Thus 
we have al-Ki?im bi-‘amr Allah “he who takes 
charge of the execution of God's command” for 
the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah's successor Abu ‘I-Kasim 
Muhammad; and from the time of al-Mu‘izz’s 
accession onwards (341/953), the honorifics of the 
Fatimids are all active participles or adjectives 
emphasising the ruler’s decisive part in the implemen- 
tation of God's will in this world, e.g. al-Hakim, 
al-Amir, al-ZAfir, etc., usually with a complement 
like. . . li-din AllGh or . . . bi-amr Allah. 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids strove from the 
latter years of the 4th/roth century onwards to 
emulate these activist forms of titulature, in order to 
emphasise their own position as upholders of the 
Sunna; whence titles like al-K4?im bi-‘amr Allah 
appear in the middle years of the 5th/11th century 
and ones like al-N&gir li-din AllAh and al-Zahir 
bi-ame Allah in the early 7th/13th one. In all these 
cases, the lakab might be adopted as a new regnal 
title on the caliph’s accession; but increasingly, the 
wali 'l-‘ahd or heir to the throne was given a lakab 
as soon as he was invested formally as heir to the 
reigning monarch, with his own kunya and/or 
honorifics thereafter appearing on the coinage 
side-by-side with those of the actual caliph, This 
lakab usually remained with the heir once he acceded 
to the caliphate proper; but occasionally, the lakab 
adopted by such an heir-apparent was exchanged 
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for a different, often more grandiloquent one on his 
obtaining the throne. Thus al-Mutawakkil’s original 
lakab, during the period when he was his brother's 
heir, was al-Muntasir, but this was changed on the 
second day of his succession to the caliphate (232/ 
847) by the chief kadi Abi Dud to al-Mutawakkil 
(al-Mas‘id!, Murtidj al-dhahab, vii, 189 = ed. Pellat, 
§ 2872; cf. Tyan, op. cit., 280, 486). 

If the caliphs could assume splendid and sonorous 
honorifics themselves, it lay also within their power 
to confer titles on their servants and supporters, 
in the first instance to their viziers and secretaries 
and to their military commanders, The process dates 
from the early 3rd/oth century, and at least until 
the following century it was practised comparatively 
sparingly by the ‘Abbasids, The Persian secretary 
al-Fadl b. Sahl [g.v.], former protégé of the Barmakis 
and eventually vizier to the caliph al-Ma’min, 
exercised the functions both of wasir and amir, 
and by 196/8r1-12 he is found with the honorific Dhu 
"l-Riyadsatayn “possessor of the two executive 
functions”, sc. of civil administration and military 
leadership. Around the same time, the Persian 
general Tahir b. al-Husayn [g.v.], founder of the 
line of Tahirid governors in Khurasin and ‘Irak, 
received the /akab of Dhu ‘l-YamInayn “possessor 
of two right hands, the ambidextrous” (various 
explanations for this phrase are in fact given in the 
sources; it had already been used in the earliest 
Islamic times as a synonym for “‘liberal, open- 
handed", e.g. by the great poetess al-Khansa? 
[g-v.] when elegising her brother Sakbr); al-Fadl b. 
Sahl’s cousin ‘Ali b. Abi Sad received that of 
Dhu ‘'I-Kalamayn “possessor of the two pens” 
(either alluding to the two principal government 
departments of finance and the army, or else to 
“the two modes of writing", sc. Arabic and Persian); 
whilst later in the century, in 269/885, the vizier 
Sa‘id b. Mukhallad was granted by al-Muwaffak 
the title Dhu ‘l-Wiziratayn ‘possessor of the two 
vizierates” (referring either to the two spheres of 
power, civil and military, or recognising Sa‘id's role 
as servant both of al-Muwaffak and the titular 
caliph al-Mu‘tamid) (see D. Sourdel, Le visirat 
‘abbaside, i, 201-3, 319-20, li, 678, 681), 

This type of lakab containing a dual expression 
was, however, one known before this time, as is 
attested by the name Dhu ‘I-Nirayn for the caliph 
*Uthman and Dhbu 'Il-Shahddatayn, applied to the 
Companion and partisan of ‘Ali, Khuzayma b. 
Thabit al-Ansarl (because the Prophet had promised 
him double the normal martyr’s rewards, see Ibn 
Hadjar, Isdba, i, 425, and Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, 
ii, 114). The type was, indeed, to enjoy a long life 
in Islamic titulature, just as dual forms of the simple 
ism (Mubammadayn, al-Hasanayn) have been 
current in the Islamic world until the present day. 
The ‘Abbdsids’ successors in western Persia and 
‘Irak, the Bayids, continued the usage of the caliphs 
for their own ministers and secretaries; thus we 
find Rukn al-Dawla’s great vizier Abu ‘l-Fath b. 
al-‘Amid with the lakab of Dhu ‘I-Kifayatayn 
“possessor of the two capabilities” (i.e. of the sword 
and pen), though this title was in fact awarded 
directly by the caliph [see tpn au-‘amip]. In the 
following period of the Saldjaks, titles in al-Hadra- 
tayn, referring to the separate courts of the ‘Ab- 
basid caliphs and the Saldjik sultans, occur, e.g. 
Thikat al-Hadratayn “confidant of the two courts”, 
and Nizam al-Hadratayn “support of the two 
courts", the title held by the Nakib al-Nukaba? 
‘All b. Jarrad al-Zaynabi in Baghdad during the 
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latter decades of the sth/11th century (Ibn Khal- 
likan, ed. Ihsin ‘Abbds, Beirut 1968-72, iv, 454, 
tr. de Slane, iii, 151). See for all these types of dual 
titles, I, Goldziher, Ueber Dualtitel, in WZKM, xiii 
(1899), 321-9 = Gesammelte Schriften, Hildesheim 
1967-73, iv, 195-203, and Caetani and Gabrieli, 
Onomasticon arabicum, i, 167-9, 

An interesting fact of usage has recently been 
highlighted by P, Balog. Pious invocations after 
names are familiar from the early use of the fasliya 
after the name of the Prophet, the taslim after those 
of earlier prophets, the fardiya after the names of 
the early caliphs, etc, From the latter Umayyad 
period (from the time of Yazid II b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
({ror-5/720-4] onwards, in regard to the evidence of 
inscriptions on glass weights and measure stamps 
from Egypt) onwards, pious invocations like aslahahu 
Allah “may God set him in the way of righteous- 
ness!"", abkdhu Allah “may God grant him long life!" 
and akvramahu Allah “may God honour him!” are 
consistently appended to the names of caliphs and 
of high officials and governors. It seems that a 
particular formula like those just mentioned remained 
with an official or governor throughout his career, 
unless he were awarded a fresh invocation of higher 
prestige. Such ad‘iya (sing. du‘a?) may accordingly 
be approximated to alkab as expressions of particular 
honour awarded by the ruler to a faithful servant, 
and in the manuals of secretaryship from the Ayyabid 
and Mamlik periods (see below, section IV), the 
two types of honorific are often treated together. 
See Balog, Pious invocations probably used as titles 
of office or as honorific titles in Umayyad and ‘Ab- 
bdsid times, in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, 
ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 61-8. 

Characteristic of the 4th/1oth century was the 
appearance and then the growing popularity of 
compound honorifics including as their second 
elements the terms din “faith” and dawla or mulk 
“secular power", or less commonly, compounded 
with wma “religious community” and milla “‘reli- 
gion". These titles have been studied in detail by 
M. van Berchem, Eine arabische Inschrift aus dem 
Ostjordanlande mit historischen Erlduterungen, in 
ZDPV, xvi (1893), 84-105; Caetani and Gabrieli, 
op. cit., i, 199 ff.; J. H. Kramers, Les noms musulmans 
composés avec Din, in AO, v (1927), 53-67; and A. 
Dietrich, Zu den mit addin susammengesetelen 
islamischen Personnamen, in ZDMG, cx (1960), 
43-54. The last three of these studies contain ex- 
tended lists of these types of lakab, for they were 
to enjoy a popularity which ran for almost a milleni- 
um, and Dietrich puts the total of din titles enu- 
merated by Kramers and himself at 186. The dawla 
titles were the earliest to appear, but in the first 
place, were titles of great honour granted only 
exceptionally by the caliphs. Thus when al-Muktafi 
honoured his vizier al-Kasim b. ‘Ubayd Allah of the 
Bani Wahb (vizier 289-91/902-4) by giving to him 
one of his daughters in marriage, he also awarded 
him the title Wali "l-Dawla “friend of the state” 
as a special mark of intimacy (Sourdel, Visirat, i, 
356). In 330/941-2 the Hamdanid of Mawsil Abid 
Muhammad al-Hasan received from al-Muttakl, as 
a reward for his services against the amir al-umard’ 
Muhammad b. Raik, the lakab of Nasir al-Dawla, 
whilst his brother Abu ']-Hasan ‘AI of Aleppo 
obtained that of Sayf al-Dawla. Shortly afterwards, 
in 334/945, the Daylami Bayids entered Baghdad 
and took over the office there of a:sir al-umard’, 
and the three Biyid brothers Ahmad ‘AII and 
Hasan b. Biya received the honorifics of Mu‘izz 
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al-Dawla, ‘Imad al-Dawla and Rukn al-Dawla 
respectively. All the subsequent Biyid amirs ob- 
tained from the caliphs titles of this type, sometimes 
with a greater degree of elaboration, e.g. the ‘Adud 
al-Dawla wa-Tadj al-Milla of Fanad-Khusraw, the 
Sharaf al-Dawla wa-Zayn al-Milla conferred on Abu 
‘I-Fawaris Shirzil by the caliph in 376/986, and the 
Baha? al-Dawla_ wa-Diya? al-Milla wa-Ghiyath 
al-Umma of Abi Nasr Firiiz b, ‘Adud al-Dawla 
(see Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 133, Eng. tr. 
135; L. Richter-Bernburg, Amir-malik-shahanshah : 
‘Adud ad-Daula's titulature re-examined, in Iran, 
Jnal, of the BIPS, xviii [1980],; and BAHA? AL-DAWLA 
in Suppl.). 

It may be noted, in connection with the mention 
of Muhammad b. Ra’'ik [see rn RA?IK], that it is in 
the first half of this century that we have the formal 
constitution of the office of amir al-umard? (q.v.] as 
the concomitant of caliphal decadence, In fact, 
this title, or a similar form like kabir al-umara?, 
appears in the later years of the 3rd/9th century in 
reference to the commander-in-chief of the caliphal 
armies; but only with the caliphate of al-Radi 
(322-9/934-40) did the holder of the imérat al-umara? 
achieve a commanding grip on affairs, so that it 
seemed natural for the Biyids to step into the office a 
few years later (see Tyan, op. ctt., 531-41). 

Especially interesting, in the light of the sig- 
nificance of the Biyids and the dawlat al-Daylam or 
“reign of the Daylamis” for an attempted reconstruc- 





tion, in Islamic form, of the ancient kingship of | 


Tran, is their assumption of the ancient imperial 
title Shahanshah “emperor of emperors”. SAdud 
al-Dawla used it widely and with great pride in his 
titulature and protocol, and indeed the title became 
so characteristic of the Biiyids that the Ghaznawid 
historian Bayhaki actually refers to them as the 
Shahanshahiyan (Ta?rikk-i Mas‘idi, ed. Ghani 
and Fayyad?, 41, 400, 438), but it seems possible 
that use of the title goes back to the very beginnings 
of the Biyids’ seizure of power in western Persia 
and ‘Irak, and was begun by ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
father Rukn al-Dawla or even before that by his 
uncle ‘Imad al-Dawla. Its assumption without 
caliphal permission clearly indicates a claim to 
temporal power by the Biyids independent of any 
caliphal act of delegation; but after ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
death, his weaker and squabbling successors were 
compelled to seek caliphal support and hence pay 
more respect to the ‘'caliphal fiction" by seeking 
validation for the title Shahanshah directly from the 
“Abbasids. As is well-known, al-Ka?im complied over 
this when asked by Djalal al-Dawla, but when in 
429/1038 the title was introduced publicly into the 
Baghdad khufba for the first time, a near-riot ensured, 
and the approval of the fukahd? of the three law 
schools of the East, the Hanafis, the Hanbalis and 
the Sh4fi‘is, had to be sought before this ostensibly 
blasphemous (at least in the eyes of the pious) title 
could safely be re-introduced from the pulpits (see 
H. F, Amedroz, The assumption of the title Shdhan- 
shih by Buwayhid rulers, in Num, Chron., Ser. 4, 
vol. v [1905], 393-9, and the detailed and important 
study of W. Madelung, The assumption of the tile 
Shahanshah by the Bayids and “The reign of the 
Daylam (Dawlat al-Daylam)”, in JNES, xxvii 
{1969}, 84-108, 168-83), Until approximately je 
time of the Mongol invasions, Skéhanshah remained 
an exalted regnal title, e.g. the Ismaili Grand 
Master of /.lamfit ‘AIA? al-Din Muhammad III 
(618-53/1221-55) is called al-Mawla al-A‘zam Shahan- 
shah al-Mu‘azzam in one inscription (van Berchem, 
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Epigraphie des Assassins de Syrie, in JA, Ser. 9, vol. 
ix [1897], 453-501). Subsequently, however, it de- 
clined from being a lakab into an ordinary ism 
amongst Persian princes and those Turkish ones 
who at times adopted ancient Iranian nomenclature. 
As we have seen above in regard to dual titles, the 
Biyids likewise secured imposing honorifics for 
the great viziers and secretaries who served them, 
Notable here is the use of the element kafi ‘capable 
one”’, and al-Biriini singles out such alkab of Bayid 
officials as Kafi ‘l-Kufat, al-Kafi al-Awhad and 
Awhad al-Kufat as ‘‘nothing but one great lie” 
(al-Athar al-bakiya, 134, tr. Sachau, The chronology 
of ancient nations, 131). 

The Saminids [g.v.] in distant Transoxania and 
then Khurisan were abstemious in the use of hono- 
rifics, and al-Biriini, of. cit., praises them for this, 
comparing them favourably with the Biyids. The 
epithets of al-Sa‘id, al-Sadid, al-Hamid, al-Rida, 
etc., seem to have been applied to them retrospec- 
tively after their deaths, and the only clear instance 
of a lakab used by one of the Samanids in his own 
lifetime is that of the last of the line, Isma‘il b. Nah 
(d. 395/1005), who styled himself al-Muntasir ‘‘the 
one rendered victorious [by God], perhaps as a 
hopeful omen—vainly, as events turned out—for 
the restoration of his dynasty’s fortunes, Yet although 
the Samanids, in practice independent, were usually 
punctilious in their deference to the ‘Abbasids, they 
did in the second half of the 4th/roth century confer 
alkab unilaterally on their great commanders; thus 
Nth b. Mansir (365-87/976-97) gave the title of 
Nasir al-Dawla to the commander of the Bukhara 
ghazis, and the Samanids’ Turkish commanders in 
Khurasan received similar titles, e.g. Husam al- 
Dawla for Tash Hadjib and ‘Amid al-Dawla for 
Faik Khassa (see Bosworth, The titulature of the 
carly Ghaznavids, in Oriens, xv [1962], 214-15). 

The successors of the Samanids in eastern Persia 
and Afghanistin, the Ghaznavids [g.v.], departed, 
on the other hand, from the path of Samanid sim- 
plicity, and from the time of the line’s founder, 
Sebiiktigin, onwards, regularly sought from the 
caliphs numerous honorifics. Those of Sebtiktigin 
were Mu‘in al-Dawla and Nasir al-Dawla or Nasir 
al-Din wa 'l-Dawla, perhaps commonly abbreviated 
to Nasir al-Din (cf. S.M, Stern, in Paintings from 
Islamic lands, ed. R. Pinder-Wilson, Oxford 1969, 
14-16; the question of the exact form of the lakab 
is of some importance for the first appearance of 
the compound din-type honorifics, see below). By 
the time of Ibrahim b. Mas‘iid (451-92/1059-99), 
the sultans bore a dazzling array of honorifics, 
in this case Zahir al-Dawla and some twelve others, 
as well as the ceremonial designation (e.g. for the 
coinage) of al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam/al-A‘zam “highly- 
exalted sultan", a designation probably adopted 
under Saldjik influence (details in Bosworth, op. cit., 
215 ff., and idem, The later Ghaznavids: splendour 
and decay, the dynasty in Afghanistan and northern 
India 1040-1186, Edinburgh 1977, 55-6). 

Compound honorifics in din appear at a slightly 
earlier date than the dawla ones, and the award of 
Nasir al-Din wa ‘'I-Dawla to Sebiiktigin would appear 
to be the earliest instance of a din title; it is certainly 
the only /akab of this type listed by al-Birini in his 
Athdr, 133-4, tr. 130-1, under the heading ‘the 
holders of alkab granted by the caliphal court”, 
the remainder being mainly compounded of dawla, 
milla and umma. (Kramers thought that the linking 
of din and dawla in titles—see further on this coupl- 
ing, below—stemmed from a long Islamic tradition 


in which these two strands of human existence 
were regarded as interdependent in this temporal 
life and their fortunes inextricably interwoven; he 
also thought that the combination of ideas came 
“incontestably” from Persia, see Les noms musulmans 
composés avec Din, 61.) 

In the 5th/rith century, usage of the two types 


of lakab, in dawla and in din, fluctuates, but the | 


coming of the Saldjiks gave a great impetus to the 
spread of those of the second type. According to the 
Saldjik historical sources, when Toghril appeared in 
Baghdad in 449/1058 for the second time, the caliph 
al-ka?im bestowed on him the honorifies of Rukn 
al-Dawla “pillar of the states” and Malik al-Mashrik 
wa ‘l-Maghrib “king of the east and west" (see 
Bosworth, in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 47); 
but in practice, Toghril was generally referred to, 
in the short period of life remaining to him and also 
retrospectively, as Rukn al-Din. Davwla titles seem 
to have fallen into disfavour under the Saldjiks, 
for the subsequent sultans of the 6th/r2th century 
favoured titles with din or, instead of the frequent 
alliterative coupling of din and dawla in a title, a 
further alliteration of din and dunya@; Malik Shah 
had the honorifics Djalal al-Dawla (whence the 
name of the Djalali era [g.v.]) and Mu‘izz al-Din 
wa ‘l-Dunya, whereas his son Muhammad had that 
of Ghiyaith al-Din wa 'l-Dunya, Whether the over- 
shadowing of the dawila titles had any theological 
significance, as Kramers suggested—a_ preference 
for those in din stemming from the strongly orthodox 
religious atmosphere of the Sunni reaction against 
political Shi‘ism, and an avoidance of the non- 
Kur’anic term dawla, with its connotations of the 
changes and vicissitudes of blind fate—is unproven, 
but seems unlikely, But if dawla titles became less 
popular, the Saldjiiks had no hesitation in the use 
of compound titles with mulk for their viziers and 
high military commanders (e.g. ‘Amid al-Mulk for 
Aba Nasr Kunduri (g.v.] and Nizim al-Mulk [g.v.] 
for Abi ‘Ali Tasi); and the ‘Abbasids themselves 
came to imitate the Saldjiks in the bestowal of 
titles expressing the idea of secular power, e.g. 
al-Muktafi’s award of the title Sultan al-‘Irak, 
Malik al-Djuyish to his vizier ‘Awn al-Din Ibn 
Hubayra [g.v.] in 5490/1154 as a reward for expelling 
the Tiirkmens from Wiasit. Saldjik practice was also 
the model for the KhWarazm-Shahs of the 6th/12th 
and early 7th/13th centuries; see L, Richter-Bern- 
burg, Zur Titulatur der Hwarezm-Sahe aus der 
Dynastie AntiStegins, in Archaeologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran, N.F. ix (1976), 179-205. 

The Shil Fatimids, the Saldjiks’ great opponents 
in the struggle for influence in the Syrian Desert 
region and its fringes of Syria and al-Djazira, did 
not have this reluctance to use dawia titles, at least 
for their viziers and officials. A standard formula 
for their viziers was al-Wazir al-Adjall “most ex- 
alted vizier’, awarded for instance to Ya‘kib b. 
Killis by the caliph al-Mu‘izz in 368/979, but at this 
same time, compound dewla and other titles appear 
for the Fatimids’ viziers, e.g. Amin al-Milla for Abi 
Muhammad b. ‘Ammar, and for their commanders, 
governors and vassal princes, e.g. Sayf al-Dawla 
for the Zirid Yiisuf Buluggin in 361/972, and similar 
titles for Yisuf's successors Badis and al-Mu‘izz 
b. Badis (see H. R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous 
les Zirides X*-X 11 siécles, Paris 1959, ii, 509; when 
al-Mu‘izz in 433/to4r transferred his allegiance to 
the ‘Abbasids, the latimid caliph al-Mustansir 
awarded the lakab of his former vassal, Sharaf al- 
Dawla, to al-Mu‘izz’s kinsman, the Hammadid 
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al-ka@?id, who returned to the Fatimid allegiance); 
and Murtada 'I]-Dawla for the Hamdanid commander 
Lwilu?s son Mansir in Aleppo in 399/1008 (see M, 
Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H'amdanides, i, 
710). An individual feature of Fatimid titulature 
for their viziers was the use of compound titles in 
amir al-mw?minin, e.g. Safi Amir al-Mu’minin wa- 
iShalisatuhu for Abu 'I-IXasim Ahmad al-Djardjarai, 
aud Mustafa Amir al-Muminiu for Aba Mansir 
Sadaka b. Yisuf al-Fallahi. Very soon the titulature 
of these Vatimid officials became remarkably 
luxuriant and pompous, heralding the later verbosity 
of Mamldk titulature in Egypt; thus in 447/1050-1 
the vizier Abii Mubammad al-Hasan al-Yaziri 
enjoyed the titles of al-Wazir al-Adjall al-Awhad al- 
Makin, Sayyid al-Wuzara? wa-Tadj al-Asfiya? wa- 
Kadi 'l-Kudat wa-Da% 'Il-Du‘it, ‘Alam al-Madjd, 
Khalisat Amir al-Muwminin, to which were later 
added al-Nasir li '|-Din, Ghiyath al-Muslimin, the 
ensemble denoting the wide extent of his powers, 
not merely as a vizier but also as chief kadi and 
chief da“. 

But in general, ’'Atimid procedure over the grant 
of honorifics was on similar lines to that of the 
‘Abbasids, as is attested by the texts of such awards 
{called technically Autub al-tanwih ‘‘documents 
conferring eulogy") quoted by al-iKalkashandi 
from the Mawddd al-bayan of the Fatimid author 
‘Ali b. Khalaf (a work which was long believed lost, 
but which has recently turned up in Istanbul, see 
A. H. Saleh, in Arabica, xx [1973], 192-200, and 
IBN K'YALAY in Suppl.). Here a sterotyped formula 
is set forth, in which the grant of titles is accom- 
panied by other favours such as the gift of a standard, 
a sword and a fine mount (Subh al-a‘sha, viii, 341). 
As in the Sunni world, the awarding of honorifics 
was often proclaimed urhi et orbt by the Fatimids 
in Cairo, either before the calipha! palace or from 
the mosque pulpit; thus al-Husayn b. Djawhar was 
in 390/1000 honoured by al-Hakim, receiving a robe 
of honour and having his newly-acquired title of 
Kid al-Kuwwad “supreme commander” read out 
from the misbar (al-Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 15; see 
further on Fatimid titulature in general, Hasan 
al-Bashi, al-Alkdb al-islamiyya fi 'l-t@rikh wa 'I- 
wath@Pik wa ‘l-athar, Cairo 1958, 65 ff., 92 ff.). 

After the Saldjiik period, sc. after the 6th/12th 
century, the dominance of din titles was firmly 
established, not only for rulers and their servants, 
but also, by what must have been unilateral adoption 
or else by the general consensus among religious 
groups, for outstanding spiritual leaders, Sdfi 
shaykhs, ete., eg. Nadjm al-Din Kubra, Muhyi 
‘I-Din Ibn al-SArabi, Djalal al-Din Rimi and Mu‘in 
al-Din Cishti (g.cv.]. In any case, by this time all 
pretence at the caliph's being the sole dispenser of 
these honours had been abandoned. A consequence 
of this was that honorifics began to be adopted 
according to a method of rough conformity with a 
person's original tsm. Al-lxalkashandi has a passage 
on this custom in Swbk al-aSshd, v, 488-90, under the 
heading of Fi 'l-alkab al-mufarra‘a ‘Sala 'l-asma?, 
and the practise clearly dates back to early Mamliik 
times, if not before. Thus among the Turkish mam- 
liks, ‘Alam al-Din went with the name Sandjar, 
Djam4l al-Din with Ak Kush, Husam al-Din with 
Hasan or Husayn, ‘Ali? al-Din with ‘Ali, Tadj 
al-Din with Ibrahim, etc. Even eunuchs had their 
characteristic combinations of lakab and ism, e.g. 
Shudja‘ al-Din with ‘Anbar, as had the Coptic offi- 
cials of the administration in Egypt, e.g. Taki 'I- 
Din with Wahba (cf. a similar list in al-Suyiti’s 
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Risala fi ma‘rifat al-huld wa ‘l-kund wa ‘l-asmda? 
wa ‘lalkab, ed. Salih al-Din al-Munadjdijid, Une 
importante Risdla de Suyiiti, in MFOB, x\viii (1973-4), 
352-4, and also Hasan al-Bash&, op. cit., 103-5). 
This type of usage was carried over into the Ottoman 
empire, especially amongst the Sulamd? and fukaha’, 
e.g. Badr al-Din with Mahmid, and the already- 
mentioned couplings with Hasan or Husayn, SAI 
and Ibrahim; the alliterative effect often achieved 
was obviously a factor favouring the adoption of 
several of these (cf. F. Babinger, in Isl., xi [1923], 
20 Nn. 3). 

Whilst the ‘Abbasid caliphate was still a living 
organism (i.e, till the Mongol sack of Baghdad in 
656/1258), the granting of honorific titles remained, 
at least in theory, a jealously-guarded privilege of 
the caliphs, Loca} rulers or provincial governors who 
maintained the “caliphal fiction’’ of Sunni constitu- 
tional theory, that all executive authority derived 
ultimately from the caliph, sedulousty sought a grant 
of honorifics at the outset of their reigns of governor- 
ships; and titles expressing personal closeness or a 
special relationship to the caliph, such as Mawla 
Amir al-Mwminin, Wali Amir al-Muwminin and 
Kasim Amir al-Mu’minin, were especially sought 
after (early examples of the designation mawld 
amir al-mwminin, say before the beginning of the 
3rd/oth century, probably simply expressed a 
relationship of subordination and dependence, 
clientship or wala’, between the caliph and its 
bearer, rather than being the grant of an official 
title; O. Grabar thinks that the attribution of this 
phrase to the governor of Egypt Ahmad b. Jilin 
(g.v.] in 265/878-9 still expressed dependence rather 
than a title of honour, cf. his The coinage of the 
Tilanids, ANS Numismatic notes and monographs 
no. 139, New York 1957, 39-40). 

Recognition by the caliph, involving an inves- 
titure charter (ahd, manshtiy), plus the other in- 
signia of power such as honorifics, a richly-capari- 
soned charger and banners, might give a contender 
for power in a disputed succession the edge over his 
opponent, In 421/1030 the Ghaznawid prince Mas‘id 
b. Mahmiid hurried eastwards from western Persia 
to Afghanistan in order to confront his brother 
Muhammad, who had been proclaimed sultan by 
the army in Ghazna. At Nish4pir he received from 
the caliph al-Kadir an investiture diploma for the 
Ghaznawid empire plus a strong of honorifics, 
nu“at-i sultant as BayhakI calls them, Nasir Din 
Allah, Hafiz “Ibad (or “Ubbad) Allah, al-Muntakim 
min A‘da? Allah and Zahir Khalifat Allah Amir 
al-Mu’minin. Mas‘iid ordered that details of the 
award should be proclaimed and publicised in the 
towns of Khurisan, and it proved to be a valuable 
propaganda weapon in his successful wresting of 
the sultanate from Muhammad later that year 
(Bayhaki, cited in Bosworth, The titulature of the 
early Ghaznavids, 224-5, and idem, The Ghaznavids, 
their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 944- 
1040, Edinburgh 1963, $4). 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids held on their 
privilege of granting these titles in the Sunni world 
for as long as possible. The caliph personally was 
the fount of honours, and the precise form in which 
they were granted had to be rigorously observed; the 
Mamlaik author Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari [see 
FADL ALLAH] states, concerning the correct form of 
address used by kings for governors and lesser rulers. 
that there was an inflexible rule in ancient times 
“that no king was ever addressed except by the 
precise honorific granted to him from the caliphal 


diwan, with no addition or omissions", bi 'I-nass 
min ghayr siydda wala naks (al-Ta?rif bi 'l-mustalah 
al-sharif, Cairo 1312/1894-5, 86-7). Conversely, 
the unilateral and unauthorised assumption of 
alkab by a person was an act of /ése-majesté, a virtual 
declaration of rebelion against the caliph or sover- 
eign, as happened in Khurasin during the late 
4th/roth century; the ambitious military com- 
mander of the Samanids, Aba ‘AI Simdjari, in 
381/991 rose against his master Noh b. Mansar, 
appropriated al] the revenues of Khurasdn and 
styled himself (talakkaba) Amir al-Umari?, al-Mu?- 
ayyad min al-Sama? “the heavenly-guided supreme 
commander" (*Utbi-Manini, al-Ta’rikh al-Yamini, 
Cairo 1286/1869, i, 155). 

Since the granting of such titles and honours 
created status and prestige for the recipients, it was 
natural that the ‘Abbasids, in the period of penury 
into which they had fallen by the early 4th/roth 
century, should expect a return for this services; 
during the Biyid period in particular, when the 
caliphs were reduced to subsisting in straitened 
circumstances as pensioners of the Biyids, this 
sale of honours, normally in return for presents, 
became all the more vital for them, The grants seem 
to have become in time regulated by something 
like a fixed tariff. In Bayhaki’s Ta?rikh-i Mas‘idi, 
293, there is an account of the detailed discussion 
at Mas‘id of Ghazna’s court in 422/1031 about the 
presents to be sent to the new caliph al-Ka?im, from 
whom the sultan expected confirmation of his 
territories plus a grant of fresh alkab and other 
insignia of royalty; much of this discussion revolved 
round what was the usual rasm or practice here, 
with the adducing of precendents from the Saffarid 
period. 


Inevitably, voices were raised against the over- 
lavish granting of honours and titles, with a conse- 
quent cheapening in their value. Already the poet 
and littérateur Abd Bakr Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas al- 
Kh*4razmi (d. 383/993 or 393/1003 [g.v.]) had 
complained in a satire. 

What do I care that the ‘Abbasids have thrown 
open the gates of kund and alkab? 

They have conferred honorifics on a man whom 
their ancestors would not have made doorkeeper of 
their privy. 

This caliph of ours has few dirhams in his hands, 
so he lavishes honorifics on people. 

(al-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dakr, Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, 
iv, 230; cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 78-9, 
Eng. tr. 86-8). Hilal al-Sabi? (d. 448/1056) has a 
long passage in his Kitdb al-Wusara’, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Sattar Faradj, Cairo 1958, 166 ff., lamenting the 
changes between the time of the viziers Ibn al-Furat 
and ‘All b. ‘Isa (the latter of whom had refused to 
increase the designation of a certain governor above 
the simple wish “May God exalt him"!, although 
threatened for his obduracy), and even between the 
time of the viziers of ‘Adud al-Dawla and Sams4m 
al-Dawla, and the position at the end of his own 
lifetime. His main gravamen is that social and 
functional differentiation becomes impossible when 
titles lose their real meaning, and his conclusion is 
that "Inevitably, official positions have declined in 
status where they have been reduced to one level 
[in titulature}, and have become cheapened when 
they have al] been made equal. They no longer 
possess any glory which one can admire, nor any 
splendour to be prized. Indeed, I have heard our 
master the caliph al-Ka?im bi-amr Allah—may God 
prolong his reign!—says that there is no designation 
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left for a deserving person”. HilAl’s contemporary 
al-Birint likewise moralisingly observes that when 
the ‘Abbasids started rewarding their adherents with 
vain dawla titles, extending even to triple ones, 
their empire foundered: “In this way, the matter 
became utterly opposed to common sense and clumsy 
to the highest degree, so that he who mentions them 
gets tired before he has hardly begun, he who writes 
them loses his time and writing, and he who addresses 
[people] with them runs the risk of missing the time 
for prayer” (al-Athdr al-bakiya, 132, tr. 129). By 
the end of the sth/rith century, the process of 
debasement had gone even further in the Muslim 
East, and the Saldjik vizier Nizim al-Mulk com- 
plains volubly, in the section of his Stydsat-ndma 
on titles (ch. xl, ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1340/1962, 
189-200, tr. idem, The book of government or rules 
for kings, London 1960, 152-63) that “There has 
arisen an abundance of titles, and whatever becomes 
abundant loses value and dignity", and that “In 
these days, the meanest official gets agry and indig- 
nant if he is given less than seven or ten titles’, 
In particular, Nizam al-Mulk denounces the con- 
founding of dawla titles, formerly reserved for 
military commanders and the Turks, with the mulk 
and other titles used by viziers, governors and other 
civilian and religious officials and dignitaries, so 





that there results the absurdity of a Turkish general, | 


illiterate, tyrannical and totally ignorant of the 
Sharvi‘a, being given titles like Tadj al-Din “crown 
of the faith or Mu‘in al-Din “‘succourer of the 
faith”. He places the time when the floodgates were 
opened in the Saldjik empire to the indiscriminate 
and incongruous granting of honorifics as being the 
years after Alp Arslan’s death (sc. after 4655/1072 
and the accession of Malik Shah; these strictures 
on the trends of the latter sultan’s reign must be 
regarded as from a later hand than Nizam al-Mulk's, 
perhaps from that of his copyist Muhammad Magh- 
ribt). 

3. The Muslim West. Most of what has been 
said so far relates primarily to the central and 
eastern lands of Islam, sc. Egypt and the lands 
further east. The vogue for honorifics followed a 
rather different course in the Muslim West. In 
general, their use was less developed in the more 
puritanical West, where there was a tendency to 
regard elaborate and fancy names and titles as 
effete and Persianising phenomena. Hence the term 
alkab mashrikiyya is not infrequently used by Magh- 
ribl writers in disparaging references to them, c.g. 
by al-Makkari and by the Maghribi traveller to 
Egypt and Syria just before the Ottoman conquest, 
‘All b. Maymiin al-Idrisl. This last shows himself, 
in his opuscule Baydn ghurbat al-Islam bi-wdsifat 
sinfay al-mutafakkiha wa ‘l-mutafakkira min abl 
Misr wa 'l-Sham wa-ma yalihad min bildd al-“Adjam 
(written in 916/1510, see Brockelmann, I *, 152, S I, 
153), as particularly severe against the habit of the 
religious scholars (the first of the two classes men- 
tioned in the title of his work) of taking honorifics 
like Shams al-Din and Zayn al-Din, which he stig- 
matises as bid “heretical” and shayfdni “devilish”, 
in preference to the plain good old sunni names 
Muhammad and ‘Umar, and of insisting on the use 
of these honorifics in addressing them (see Godziher, 
SAI b. Mejmin al-Magribt und sein Sittenspiegel 
des Osilichen Islam, in ZDMG, xxviii [1874], 306-10 = 
Gesammelte Schriften, vi, 14-18). 

Already the Idrisid sharifs of Morocco, with their 
claims to ‘Alid descent, had styled themselves 
imams, and the Kharidji Rustamids of Tahart 
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utilised not only this last designation but those of 
“caliph” and amir al-mw?minin also; these powers, 
of course, rejected the legitimacy of ‘Abbasid rule, 
whereas the Aghlabids of Ifrikiya, faithful in theory 
at least to the BaghdAd connection, never took such 
liberties in matters of titulature, The rise of the 
Fatimid daSwa in North Africa during the early 
years of the 4th/roth century nevertheless introduced 
fully to the Maghrib a titulature with messianic 
implications and one wholly opposed to the ‘Ab- 
basid moral and constitutional position (see above, 
Section II), and the new trend inevitably had 
repercussions in Muslim Spain, A dynasty like the 
Spanish Umayyads, which had to defend itself on 
the cultural and ideological planes against both the 
distant ‘Abbasids in Baghdad and, more pressingly, 
against the aggressively Shi‘l Fatimids (on the 
propaganda offensive of the Fatimids directed 
against the Spanish Umayyads and its effects, 
see M. Canard, L impérialisme des Fatimides et leur 
propagande, in AIEO Alger, vi [1942-7], 162-9), 
could not but be influenced by the political and 
religious propaganda value of honorific titles. 
When the greatest sovereign of the family, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III, adopted after his victory at Bobastro 
over Ibn Hafsin in 315/927 the lakabd of al-Nasir 
li-din AllMh, together with the designations of 
“caliph” and “commander of the faithful”, he thus 
placed himself firmly within what had now become 
the mainstream ‘Abbasid tradition of theologically- 
oriented caliphal titulature. His lesser successors 
studiously followed his example till the end of the 
dynasty in 422/1031, so that we find e.g. Hisham II 
al-Muwayyad, Sulayman al-Musta‘in, etc, as did 
the Hammidids who alternated with the last 
fainéant Umayyads, e.g. al-Kasim al-Ma?min 
(see Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 132-3, ii, 
21, 115-16). The mulitk al-fawa?if who followed them 
during the period of the disorder and fragmentation 
in the middle decades of the sth/rrth century 
followed suit, with a disparity between the actual 
extent of their authority and the grandiloquence 
of their titles which attracted the satirical or ironic 
comment of contemporaries. Thus Ibn Khaldan in 
two places in his Prolegomena quotes verses of the 
panegyrist of the Zirids, Ibn Rashik {q.v.], 
What makes me fee] humble in Andalus is the use 
of the names “Mu‘tasim” and “Mu‘tadid” there. 
Royal epithets (alkdb mamlaka) not in their 
proper place, like a cat that by puffing itself 
up imitates the lion. 
( Mukaddima, ed. Quatremére, i, 281, 412, tr. Rosen- 
thal, i, 316, 470, attributing the verses to [bn Sharaf 
(q-v.]; al-Mu‘tasim and al-Mu‘tadid were honorifics 
adopted by princes of the Hammidids of Malaga 
and the ‘Abbadids of Seville respectively). In matters 
of titulature, the Nasrids of Granada “demeurérent 
fidtles A la tradition orientale adoptée par les Um- 
ayyades de Cordoue, fondée sur l'autorité absolue du 
souverain et sa caractére semi-religieux” (R. Arié) 
Like their contemporaries amongst the rulers of the 
Muslim West, they used the title of Amir al-Muslimin, 
known from Almoravid times (see below), although 
the Mamlaik chancery in Egypt simply addressed 
them in official documents as Sahib Hamrd? Gharndja, 
according to Ibn Nazir al-Djaysh, cited by al- 
Kalkashand! in Subh al-aSsha, vii, 413. Certain 
Nasrid rulers assumed, as Arié implies, alkdb of the 
usual theocratic pattern, such as the dynasty’s 
founder, Muhammad I, called al-Ghalib bi’llah, 
and on returning from a successful expedition against 
Castile, Muhammad V assumed that of al-Ghant 
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bi'llah (Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps des 
Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 1973, 185-7). 

Yet although the trends of the East filtered through 
to the Iberian peninsula in considerable measure, the 
effect of these trends tended to operate at the 
highest level only, that of the monarchs themselves. 
The Spanish Muslim sovereigns were much more 
careful over the bestowal of honorifics to their 
servants, ministers and generals than were the 
eastern dynasts. Ibn Abi ‘Amir of course assumed 
the title of al-Mansir [g.v.], for which his role in 
the state at the end of the 4th/roth century befitted 
him, on his return from the expedition against 
Leon in 371/981, and he was followed by his son 
‘Abd al-Malik, styled al-Muzaffar [g.v.]. Other 
isolated instances occured, such as the award by 
al-Hakam II of the title Dhu 'Il-Sayfayn in 363/974 
to the general Ghalib on his victorious return from a 
campaign in the Maghrib, and the bestowal of the 
title Dhu ‘l-Wizadratayn in 367/978 to both Ghalib 
and Ibn Abi ‘Amir, one borne previously only by 
the general charged with defence of the Spanish 
frontier against the Christians; and over three 
centuries later, the great vizier of the Nasrids, 
Ibn al-Khatib {g.v.], was to enjoy the alkdd of Lisin 
al-Din and Dhu ‘l-Wizdratayn (see Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 194, 213, 215-16, 228-9). 

North Africa remained faithful for a longer period 
to the puritanical ideals of an equalitarian, cartier 
form of Islam, in its disapproval of pompous titles, 
once the interlude of the rise of the Ismaili Fatimids 
was over and the domination of Maliki orthodoxy 
was re-established under the Almoravids, The 
Almoravids originally recognised ‘Abbasid authority, 
but to mark the reality of their own power in North- 
West Africa adopted—whether of their own accord 
or with the approval of Baghdad is unclear—the 
title of Amir al-Muslimin. Thus there was created, 
from the constitutional point of view, what van 
Berchem conveniently called a “sub-caliphate”, 
whose rulers recognised an authority higher than 
their own and did not therefore adopt a titulature 
proclaiming their total independence and non- 
recognition of any superior power. The Almohads, 
however, came to power in the middle years of the 
6th/12th century on a wave of messianic enthusiasm 
and under a charismatic leader, the Mahdi Mubam- 
mad b, Taimart [see rsx TOMART], and took up 
again in some measure the pattern of titulature 
instituted in the Maghrib two centuries before by 
the Fatimids, During Ibn Tamart's lifetime, his 
lieutenant ‘Abd al-Mu’min was styled the Mahdi's 
khalifa and Anifr al-Mu’minin, sc. of the Almohad 
faithful, and on Ibn Tamart’s death, he became the 
imam of the community, with the title of al-I@?im 
bi-ame Allah; from the reign of Abii Yisuf Ya‘kdb 
al-Mansir (580-95/1184-99) onwards, the Almohad 
sultans are found with honorifics of the familiar 
theocratic pattern (see van Berchem, Titres califiens 
d'occident, & propos de quelques monnaies Mérinides 
et Ziyanides, in JA, Ser. to, vol. ix [1907], 263-79, 
and the important section on the title Amir al- 
Mu’minin in Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, i, 408-14, 
tr. i, 465-72). 

The pattern of titulature was in this way estab- 
lished for the sovereigns of the three successor- 
States in the Maghrib and Spain to the Almohads, 
Sc. the Nasrids (for wham see above), the Marinids of 
Morocco and the Hafsids of Ifrikiya. The Hafsids’ 
eponymous ancestor was the Mahdi Ibn Timart’s 
celebrated companion and partisan, Shaykh Abia 
Hafs “Umar, and the Hafsids continued to use in 
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reference to themselves the term al-Muwabbidan 
“those who proclaim God's unity” (an assumption 
admitted by the secretaries of the Mamldk chancery 
in Cairo, who used the titles Za‘im al-Muwabbidin 
“chief of those proclaiming God's unity" and Kudwat 
al-Muwabhidin “exemplar of those..." in adressing 
them, Subh al-a‘shd, vi, 51, 65). The most significant 
factor in the pattern of Hafsid titulature, as it 
evolved in the 7th/r3th century, was their claim 
to the caliphate, put forward by the second ruler 
of the dynasty, Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (647-75/ 
1249-77) in 650/1253. This was buttressed firstly 
by the attempts of the family’s apologists to impute 
to them a Kuraght! descent from ‘Umar b, al- Khattab 
(whose kunya had been Abd Hafs), so that the 
sultans proudly termed themselves ibn al-khulafa? 
al-umard al-raghidin; and secondly by the recognition 
of the Sharif of Mecca and, briefly, of the Mamliks 
of Egypt even, after the extinction of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdiid by the Mongols and before 
its revival in Cairo, Whence also the Hafgids’ adoption 
of the characteristically caliphal designation of Amir 
al-Mu’minin (although their rivals, the Mamliks, 
would only allow them the ‘‘sub-caliphal’’ one of 
Amir al-Muslimin), and of theocratic alfa on the 
exact ‘Abbasid pattern (al-Mustansir and al-Muta- 
wakkil being especially favoured by various members 
of the dynasty), in order to demonstrate the genuine 
nature of their caliphal claims and the continuity 
of their titulature with the older ‘Abb4sid practice. 
Looking forward to what will be said below about 
the Ayyfibid and Mamlik usage of such titles, we 
may also note that the Hafsids, deeply involved 
in struggles with Christian powers such as Spain 
and France, seeking a foothold in North Africa, 
assumed titles reflecting their roles as leaders in 
the holy war, such as al-Mudjahid fi sabll Allah “he 
who fights in God's way", and allowed themselves to 
be addressed impersonally by titles of respect like 
al-Makam al-ali/al-a‘li and al-Hadra al-‘aliyya 
(the latter expression being used by the Bey of Tunis 
until the proclamation of the republic there as the 
equivalent of the European diplomatic forms “His 
Majesty", “Son Altesse’’, etc.). See on all these 
questions of Hafsid usage, von Berchem, Titres 
califiens d'occident, 283-93; R. Brunschvig, La 
Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides des origines a 
la fin du XVI siécle, Paris 1940-7, i, 40, ii, 7-17. 
The Marinids for long accepted the supremacy 
of the already-established Hafsids, hence they (and 
also their neighbours of Tlemcen, the ‘Abd al-Wadids 
or Zayyanids) normally used the lesser title of Amir 
al-Muslimin rather than the fully caliphal one of 
Amir al-Mu’minin; many of the Marinid sultans also 
bore theocratic-type alkdb like the Hafsids. But there 
were episodes when certain sultans did assume the 
higher title. For a short period of 9 month in 708/ 
1308-9, Abu 'l-Rabit Sulayman adopted it on the 
coins which he issued conjointly with his Nasrid 
ally Muhammad IL, apparently as an act of defiance 
to the Hafsids. Furthermore, Abi ‘Inan Faris 
al-Mutawakkil (749-59/1348-59) seems to have 
employed the title as a lever to secure the deposition 
of his father ‘All, who had already styled himself 
in his official documents Amir al-Mu’minin and 
Wid al-Muwabhidin, Almohad titles par excellence 
(and also Bakiyyat al-Salaf al-Karim in allusion 
to the Berber Marinid's pretensions to an Arab 
genealogy). The mention in Ibn Khaldin, Mukad- 
dima, i, 414, tr. i, 472, of the “Zanata rulers”, sc. 
the Marinids, using the title Amir al-Mu’minin 
| must be a reference to this episode, though subsequent 
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sultans reverted to the lesser title Amir al-Muslimin. 


The whole question of this alternation of titles was 
examined in great detail by van Berchem in his 
Titres califiens d'occident, 245-335- 

With the decline of the Marinids and their kinsmen 
the Wattdsids, the Sa‘di Sharifs from southern 
Morocco rose to power in the early decades of the 
1oth/r16th century on a waye of Moroccan enthusiasm 
for the expulsion of Turkish Algerian influence and 
of renewed Islamic maraboutist fervour for djihdd 
against the Portuguese encroachers on the Moroccan 
coastlands. In an atmosphere which was thus fed on 
religious enthusiasm and popular messianic expecta- 
tions of a new defender of the Muslims, it is not 
surprising that the first of these Sharifs of the Sis, 
Mubammad (d. 924/1517-13) assumed the chiliastic 
titles of al-Mahdi and al-K4?im bi-amr Allah, remin- 
iscent of Fatimid and then Almohad usage. Similarly 
religiously-motivated honorifics were adopted by 
several of his successors, e.g. Muhammad al-Muta- 
wakkil, Ahmad al-Mansiir, etc. One should also 
note the very characteristic forms of address used 
by both the Sa‘di sultans and their ‘Alawi successors, 
those of Mawlay/Malay “my master’ and Sayyidi/ 
SIdI “my lord", as also by other high dignitaries, 
princely and religious, in the Maghrib. The form 
Mawlana “our master” had been used by the Nasrids 
during the 8th/r4th century, and the Christians of 
Spain in the oth/r5th century often referred to the 
ruler of Granada as Muley (Arié, L'Espagne musul- 
mane au temps des Nasrides, 187); whilst both 
Mawlana and Sayyiduna had been early used by the 
Hafsids in their official documents, The form with 
the first person singular pronoun affix, mawliya 
> milay apparently appeared amongst the Hafsids 
in the course of the 8th/14th century, but is only at 
first attested in Christian sources, e.g. the ‘Muley 
Bolabes" = Abu 'l-‘Abbi’s Ahmad II al-Mustansir 
of a Latin document of 1391 (cf. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
ij, 15-16). 

4. The post-caliphal period. With the strength- 
ening of the grip of Turkish and Kurdish dynasties 
over the central and eastern lands of Islam from the 
5th/rrth century onwards, regal, military and 
ministerial titulature increased in complexity and 
grandiloquence. After the extinction of the Baghdad 
caliphate and the establishment by the Mamliks 
of a puppet line only of ‘Abbasids in Cairo, the 
granting of titles became in practice the responsibility 
of the Mamlik chancery or Diwan al-Inshd@, so 
that this office became the concentration-point of a 
great deal of expertise in these questions. In any 
case, the correct ordering and recounting of all the 
various components of the titles of rulers and digni- 
taries had always been vital in epistolary and other 
official usages. The various manuals for secretaries 
and officials, stretching back to Fatimid times but 
reaching their ful] florescence in a great document- 
producing civilisation like that of the Mamliks, 
devote much space to forms of address and titulature. 
In the most monumental of these manuals, al- 
Kalkashandi’s Subk al-a‘shd, the first bab of the 
third makdla (v, 423-506, vi, 1-188, cf. W. Bjérkman, 
Beitrage sur Geschichte der Staatskanzlet im islamischen 
Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 110-13) is devoted to the 
topic of names of all kinds, but with special reference 
to alkab, which are traced from the origins of Islam 
to the author’s own time, the oth/15th century. 
Al-Kalkashandi has several lists of titles, e.g. of 
these which he calls “honorifics of more recent times”, 
algab muhdatha, such as nd?ib, sahki, mushrif, awdjaki, 
ustéd al-dar, bundukdar, dawddar, amir al-akhur, 
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ete.—this last class of titles being descriptive of 


offices rather than alkdd in the true sense of honorifics 
as we have been discussing them. 

Of greater interest for our present purpose are 
al-Kalkashandi’s numerous pages on the protocol 
of correct address, when addressing the caliph or 
sultans downwards. Many delicate and subtle 
distinctions are stressed here: thus al-madjlis al- 
samifal-samiyy (with ya? mushaddada) is a higher 
designation than al-madjlis al-sdmi (with single yd”); 
al-madjlis al-kada’i is higher than al-madjlis al-kddi, 
and al-madjlis al-kddawi higher still (Subh al-a‘sha, 
vi, 141 ff.; cf. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 
a Vépogue des Mamelouks d'aprés les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, Introd. LXXXII ff.). Even heathen 
rulers and notables were not to be denied their 
honorifics, though these were naturally on a lower 
level than those accorded to Muslim equivalents; 
the Mamlik chancery had, of course, a sphere of 
diplomatic contacts embracing many non-Muslim 
powers, from the Christian empire of Byzantium 
and the Latins of the Western Mediterranean to 
the still-pagan Turkish and Mongol rulers of Inner 
Asia. As an example, we might cite the titles used 
in addressing the Doge of Venice (Dik al-Bunduk- 
iyya) : ‘‘al-Dik al-Djalil, al-Mukarram, al-Mubadjdjal, 
al-Muwakkar, al-Batal, al-Hum&am, al-Dirghim, 
al-Ghadanfar, al-Khatir, Madjd al-Milla al-Nasran- 
ivya, Fakhr al-‘Isawiyya, ‘Imad Bani 'Il-Ma‘midiyya, 
Mu‘izz Papa Rimiyya, Sadik al-Mulik wa ‘I 
Salatin N."’. If such titulature was used for infidels, 
the luxuriance of contemporary practice for Islamic 
addressees may be judged! 

Only same of the salient features of Ayydbid and 
Mamiliik honorific titulature can be mentioned here; 
the existing documentation is so rich that a whole 
monograph could easily be written on the topic, 
and indeed, much of the material used by Hasan al- 
Basha tor his book derives from these two periods 
and from the Syrian and Egyptian milieux; such 
material from the Mamlik period has further been 
used to good effect by Muhammad Bakir al-Husayni 
in his study, based in the first place on coin legends, 
al-Kund wa ‘lalkab ‘Sala nukiid al-Maméalik al- 
Babriyya wa 'l-Burdjiyya fi Misr wa 'l-Sham, in 
al-Mawrid, iv/1 (1975), 55-104. 

All the Ayydbid sultans, and following them the 
Mamlik ones, bore honorifics of the al-Dunyd 
wa ‘l-Din pattern—continuing here Saldjik practice 
—and these appear in inscriptions and offical do- 
cuments, although for less formal usage a shorter 
form in al-Din only seems to have been current. 
Especially characteristic of the Ayydbids was the 
use of an honorific composed of al-Malik plus a 
laudatory epithet (e.g. al-Malik al-Kamil, al-Malik 
al-Mu‘azzam) beginning with Salah al-Din's title of 
al-Malik al-Nasir bestowed on him by the Fatimid 
caliph al-‘Adid when he appointed Salab al-Din 
as his vizier in succession to Shirkih in 564/1169. 
‘Titles like these had been known in the Fatimid 
caliphate for some time, and al-HAfiz's vizier Ridwan 
b, Walakshf had already in 531/1137 borne the titles 
of al-Sayyid al-Adjall al-Malik al-Afdal. The in- 
scription on the Khan al-‘Akaba to the south-east 
of Lake Tiberias by its founder, ‘Izz al-Din Aybak, 
describes him as al-Maliki al-Mu‘azzami “connected 
with al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam", sc. with Sharaf al-Din 
‘Isa b. al-Malik al-SAdil Sayf al-Din, at that time 
{61o/1213-14) governor of Damascus for his father 
and not yet an autonomous Ayydbid prince; these 
titles were not therefore confined under the Ayyibids 
to reigning princes only (van Berchem, Fine ara- 
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bische Inschrift aus dem Ostjordanlands, 89). From | al-Muthaghir, al-Murabit, al-Ghazi, al-Mughazi, etc., 
| though these had already appeared under the 


the Ayyibids, titles of this type spread to the Mam- 
liks, and were used by the sultans, e.g. al-Malik 


al-Mu‘izz for Aybak and al-Malik al-Kahir and then | 


al-Zahir for Baybars. Such titles were also adopted 
unilaterally by presumptous, often rebellious, 
amirs and governors, e.g. that of al-Malik al-Mudjahid 
assumed by ‘Alam al-Din Sandjar al-Halabi after 
the murder of Kutuz in 658/1260, and the fashion 
spread to powers dependent upon or culturally 
influenced by the Ayyibids and Mamliks, such 
as the Rasilids of Yemen, whose rulers, from al-Malik 
al-Mansir Nar al-Din ‘Umar onwards in 626/1229, 
all had honorifics of this type (see al-Basha, 498 ff.). 

The titulature of the Mamlik rulers and of their 
amirs was particularly complex. The title Sultan 
{g.v.], though certainly known in the Ayyibid 
period, had not been widely used by the Ayyabid 
monarchs, but was now extensively adopted by the 
Mamiltik ones. Each of the sultans bore honorifics 
of the characteristic Ayyibid type compounded 
with al-Malik, as discussed above, and also titles 
in al-Dunya wa 'I-Din (see also above). But because 
of their military slave origin, the Mamlik sultans 
and a@mirs usually further bore special nisbas relating 
to their ethnic or local origins, their early professional 
training or their affiliation to the household of their 
masters. Thus sultan Barkik [g.v.] had the nisba 
of al-Yalbugh4wi because he had been the mamlik 
of the general Yalbugha al-‘Umari, and Baybars 
(g-v.] that of al-Salihi from his original master, 
the Ayydbid al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyaib; 
the general Husam al-Din Ozdemiir was called al- 
Mugjiri from the slave dealer who had sold him; 
and both the sultan Kalawiin [g.v.] and the amir 
Shams al-Din Sonkur were called al-Alfi because 
they had been bought for 1,000 (aif) dinars. Although 
these names are in form technically nisbas, they 
were not regarded as in any way derogatory, but 
were, rather, a source of pride to the holders and 
may in this wise be regarded as honorific titles. 

One class of lakab borne by some early Mamlaik 
sultans may be characterised as ‘‘quasi-territorial"’ 
or “‘quasi-ethnic”, sc, those titles in which the ruler 
claims lordship over particular regions and/or peoples. 
Already al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayydb 
had grandiloquently styled himself Shabriydr 
al-Sha’m Sultan al-‘Arab wa ‘I-‘Adjam Sahib 
al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn Malik al-Barrayn wa 
"l-Babrayn Malik al-Hind wa 'I-Sind wa 'l-Yaman 
Malik San‘a? wa-Zabid wa-‘Adan Sayyid Mulik al- 
‘Arab wa 'I-‘Adjam Sultan al-Mashdrik wa ‘l- 
Maghirib (RCEA, xi, no. 4308), and in certain 
inscriptions of the Mamliks Baybars and Kalawin 
we find headship over al-‘Arab wa ']-‘Adjam extend- 
ing to al-Turk and even al-Daylam (= the Mongols 
here ?) ( idid., xiii, no. 4817, etc.). 

A notable feature of the Mamlik age was the 
strongly orthodox Sunni atmosphere, now that the 
very seat of the ‘Abbasid caliphate had been trans- 
ferred to Cairo and the Mamlfk rulers had become 
the principal defenders of Islam. This stress on 
orthodoxy appears naturally in the Mamliks’ 
external policy, against such assailants of the 
Dar al-Islam as the Mongols and the Christian 
Franks and Armenians, and in their internal policy 
as repressions of Muslim sectaries like the Nusayris 
and IsmA‘ilis. Under the stimulus of an increased 
religiosity, both in official theological circles and in 
the sphere of popular religion and mysticism, the 
duty of djihdd was exalted. Whence the frequency 
in Mamldk titulature of designations like al-Mudjahid, 


Saldjaks, the Atabegs and the later Fatimids as a 
reaction to the landings of the Frankish Crusaders 
(cf. al-Mudjahid as a title of the Bérid Atabeg 
Tughtigin in a Damascus inscription of 524/1130, 
RCEA, viii, u0. 3034, and also as a title of ‘Izz 
al-Din Aybak in the Khin al-‘Akaba inscription, 
van Berchem, op. cil,, 101-2), The proximity now 
of the seat of the caliphate and this atmosphere 
of religious exaltation and bellicosity probably gave 
an impetus also to the increased popularity of a type 
of lakab already well-known, that compounded with 
one of the titles of the caliph or sultan, and express~- 
ing close dependence on the supreme ruler, the 
enjoyment of his favour or support for him and the 
furtherance of the faith. Thus Salah al-Din, at the 
time of his recognition as ruler by the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, adopted the title of Khalil Amir al-Mu?’minin, 
and others of this type include Thikat Amir al-Mu- 
*minin, ‘Umdat al-Mulak wa ‘I-Salatin, Nusrat 
al-Isliin wa ‘!-Muslimin, etc, Those titles which 
included as one of their elements the calipbal title 
par exellence, Amir al-Mu’minin, were naturally 
the highest-regarded, and al-Kalkashand! arranges 
the different forms which this class of title took in a 
hierarchy of status. Kasim Amir al-Mu’minin is 
the highest, and may only be borne by the sultan’s 
sons or used in correspondence with certain neigh- 
bouring Muslim princes; ‘Adud Amir al-Mu?minin is 
the highest title which can be used for the sultan's 
provincial governors; Wall Amir al-Mu’minin can 
be used by high civil officials and by religious 
scholars, and ranks above Safi/Safwat Amir al- 
Mw’minin; and so forth (Subk al-a‘sha, vi, 108-9). 

The type of honorifics classified by al-Basha, 
op. cit., 83 ff., as ‘those indicating place and status”. 
alkab makadniyya. were used as indications of re- 
verence and humility in addressing or referring 
to the great. They had already been used in the 
heyday of the ‘Abbasids, for in the vizierate of Ibn 
al-Furat there had arisen the practice of addressing 
the caliph indirectly as al-khidma, in effect, ‘‘the 
one to whom service is due”, and Hilal al-Sabi? 
states that what had originally been just a formula 
of kurba, ingratiation, soon became a swmna, com- 
pulsory practice (cf. Tyan, Institutions du droit 
public musulman. i. Le califat, 488). By the time 
of the later ‘Abbasids, we find the caliphs regularly 
referred to in epistolary style (e.g. in such sources 
as Abi Shama and the Kadi al-Fadil) by such 
circumlocutions as al-Djanib al-Sharif, al-Mawdkif, 
al-Sharifa, Makam al-Rahma, etc. The Biyid 
and Saldjik usage of al-Hadra {see above) is 
clearly a precursor of these expressions, although 
by the Mamliik period, al-Hadra had declined from 
being a form of address suitable for caliphs, as in 
al-Hadra al-Samiya, into being used in addressing 
civil officials, infidel foreign rulers and the Coptic 
Patriarch in Egypt, according to al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘shd, v, 498. These “honorifics indicating 
place or status" enjoyed a great expansion in Ayyi- 
bid and Mamlfik tines. That of al-Madjlis spread 
under the former dynasty downwards from the 
sovereign to the great men of state, so that by al- 
Ixalkashand!’s time it was regarded as essentially 
a title for the “men of the sword and the pen”, 
but somewhat below al-Djanab. Hence towards 
the end of the Ayyibid period, the ruler tended to 
adopt instead the forms al-Makam al-‘Ali or al- 
Mak&m al-Ashraf. This usage was followed by the 
Mamliks, so that Ibn Shith, for instance, says in 
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his Ma‘dlim al-kitaba that al-Makam and al-Makarr 
are the highest alkab and are exclusively royal (ibid, 
vi, 495-6, where it is also stated that the reference 
in such titles is to the seat of the ruler’s power or 
his capital). 

Van Berchem’s opinion was that the study of 
mediaeval Islamic honorifics was only of value for 
the study of administrative institutions, and that 
these titles only had historical significance in so far as 
they were linked with specific offices—"‘lose Ehren- 
titel haben so gut wie keinen Werth" (op. cit., 105). 
As already noted above, Kramers combatted this 
negative view, suggesting that the nature of these 
honorifics reflected the religious and cultural atmos- 
phere of their time, e.g. that the later predominance 
of din titles over dawla ones coincided with the Sunni 
reaction against political Shi‘ism and against external 
Christian pressure. Whether certain din honorifics 
did owe their popularity in the Iranian world to the 
fact that they resembled traditional names, e.g. 
Farid al-Din and Faridin/Afridin, Baha? al-Din 
and Behdin, and Kiyam al-Din and Kamdén (Les 
noms musulmans composés avec Din, 63-5), seems 
impossible to prove or disprove. 

5. The period of the great empires. The use 
of honorifics continued in the great empires of later 
mediaeval Islam, sc. those of the Indo-Muslim sultans, 
the Safawids and the Ottomans, almost down to 
modern times. 

The titulature of the first Muslim dynasties to 
be permanently established in the northern Indian 
plain, the Slave Kings of Dihli and their successors, 
inevitably followed grosso modo the pattern set by 
their original master, the Afghan Ghirids [g.v.], 
who had in their turn continued in the ways estab- 
lished by the power which they had overthrown in 
the later 6th/rzth century, the Ghaznawids (for 
Ghaznawid titulature, see above, 3, and for that of 
the Ghirids, the information given in the Tabakdt-i 
Nasiri of Minhadj-i Siradj Ditwzdjani {g.v.], who is 
always careful to detail the titles of his Gharid 
forebears, as also those of the Dihlt sultans con- 
temporary with him). 

The Slave Kings, essentially the Turkish military 
commanders of the Ghirid sultan Shihab al-Din or 
Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad (d. 602/1206 [see 
GuOriDs}), followed their old masters in favouring 
on the whole alkdb in din, whence Kutb al-Din 
Aybak, Shams al-Din Htutmush (g.vv.], ete. However, 
as both Djizdjani’s information and the contem- 
porary inscriptions show, there were many variants 
and elaborations. Thus Aybak appears in an in- 
scription of the Kuwwat al-Iskim mosque in Diblt 
as Kutb al-Dawla wa ‘l-Din, Amir al-Umara?, 
whilst Djiizdjini gives Ututmush's /akab in full as 
Shams al-Dunyd4 wa 'l-Din, Basking in the glory 
of their extensive military conquests, various 
sovereigns of this period conceived of themselves as 
following in the footsteps of Alexander the Great. 
Already the Ghorid Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad is 
described on the Kutb Minar [q.v.) as Iskandar 
al-Thini, a title imitated e.g. by ‘Ala? al-Din Muham- 
mad Shih Khaldji of Dihli (695-715/1296-1316) on 
his coins, with such variants as Iskandar al-Zaman 
“the Alexander of the age”. The geographical and 
ethnic extent of the empire ruled by these Turkish 
commanders is indicated by Iltutmush’s adopting 
later in his reign (in an inscription of the Hanst 
mosque) the title Mawl4 Mulk al-Turk wa ‘I-‘Adjam, 
whereas previously he had styled himself (on the 
Kutb Minar) by the conventional, but by then 
obsolete title for an eastern Islamic potentate of 
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Mawla Muliik al-‘Arab wa ‘l-‘Adjam. Like other 
Turkish ruling dynasties of the East, being new- 
comers into the Islamic society and polity and as 
yet uncertain of their place within these last, the 
Indo-Muslim rulers sought to validate their rule by 
expressing their loyalty to the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
(who were of course after 659/1261 puppets under 
the control of the Egyptian Mamliks). Iltutmush, 
in the last decades of the independent ‘Abbdsids of 
Baghdad, usually styled himself Nasir or Nasir 
Amir al-Muw’minin, but in one instance at least, 
Kasim Amir al-Mu’minin, the title favoured by 
the Ghirids to demonstrate their fidelity to Baghdad. 
Later in the century, Ghiyath al-Din Balban (664- 
86/1266-87 [g.v. in Suppl.j]) followed the same 
tradition when he styled himself Yamin Khalffat 
Allah as well as Nasir Amir al-Mu?minin. See J. 
Horovitz, The inscriptions of Muhammad ibn Sdm, 
Qutbuddin Aibeg and Iltutmish, in Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, 12-34; G. Yazdani, The 
inscriptions of the Turk Sultans of Dethi-Mu‘issu-d- 
din Bahram, ‘Ald u-d-din Mas‘ad, Nasiru-d-din 
Mahmid, Ghiyathu-d-din Balban and Mu‘izsu-d-din 
Kaiqubdd, in ibid., 1913-14, 13-46; Z.A. Desai, 
The inscriptions of the Mamlak Sultans of Delhi, in 
Epigraphica Indica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 
1966, 4-18. 

The Turco-Mongol successors of these first Turkish 
and Afghan Indo-Muslim rulers, the Mughals, 
brought to India Timiirid traditions in using the 
grant of titles and other marks of honour to strength- 
en the loyalty of their own Turkish commanders and 
to win over other groups, such as the great Afghan 
chiefs, Babur mentions that, in India, permanent 
designations (mukarrari khifablar) were given to 
highly-favoured amirs, such as A‘zam Humiayin, 
Khin-i Djahin and Khbin-i Khan4n (Bdbur-ndma, 
tr. Beveridge, 537). Babur's son Hum4yin followed a 
careful policy in the award of titles appropriate to 
services rendered or expected; thus the supreme 
distinction of Amir al-Umard? was bestowed on 
Amir Hindi Beg, an old commander of Babur’s 
who had fought at Panipat [¢.».] in 932/1526 and 
who was, moreover, allowed the signal honour of 
sitting with the emperor in formal court sessions. 
Under Babur’s immediate predecessors in India, 
the Lédis, the titles of nobility had been (in ascending 
order) Malik, Amir and Khan, In the course of the 
roth/r6th century, the title of Malik fell out of 
fashion and that of Beg, one of prestige under the 
first two Mughal rulers, subsequently declined in 
favour of Khan, so that under Akbar, Beglar Begi 
was a lower title than that of Khan-i Khinan. This 
last was the highest title of all, held e.g. by the 
young Akbar's afélik or guardian Bayram Khan 
(d. 968/1561 [9.v.}), together with that of Amir 
al-Umari?, Other titles tended to be associated with 
specific affairs or functions; thus that of Asaf 
Khan was mostly conferred on civil officials acting 
as wasir or as wakil of the royal household, hence 
mainly on Persians; whilst Akbar conferred the 
Hindu title of rddjd@ not only on the hereditary 
successors to princely power but also on faithful 
Indian servants like the master-gunner Sabbahan, 
See Radhey Shyam, Honours, marks and titles under 
the Great Mughals (Babur and Humayun), in IC, 
xlvi (1972), tor-r7, and idem, Honours, ranks and 
titles under the Great Mughals (Akbar), in ibid., 
xlvii (1973), 335°53- 

As the political and military power of the Mughals 
shrank in the post-Awrangztb period, the conferring 
of titles became more and more widespread by the 
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emperors and by provincial Muslim dynasties, 
so that their social value declined; hence today, 
old titles like Mirza’, Khan and Beg have in the 
modern subcontinent become nothing more than the 
equivalents of western surnames. 

In Safawid Persia, one notes first of all, in con- 
nection with the strongly ShtT basis of the state 
and the theocratic nature of the early Shah's autho- 
rity, a fondness for names and titles expressing 
devotion to or dependence upon either some venerat- 
ed figure of Shi‘ism, such as ‘AIT or his sons al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn, or upon the sovereign himself, 
considered as the vicar on earth of God or the Jmdams. 
In pre-Safawid times, there had occasionally been 
used by rulers in Persia names compounded with 
the Persian word banda ‘‘slave, devotee”, e.g. the 
Mongol Il-Khanid Muhammad Khudabanda Oldjeytii 
(the lakab being assumed when Oldjeytii became a 
Muslim; his pro-Shi— sympathies should perhaps 
be noted here), Under the Turkmen Safawids, the 
equivalent Turkish word kul was commonly used, 
as in ‘Ali-Kuli, Imam-Kuli, Tahmasp-Kull, Safi- 
Kull, etc., especially in regard to military com- 
manders and governors, although the Shahs them- 
selves retained simple regnal names. The usage of 
these titles in Au! was imitated in Muslim India by 


certain of the South Indian sultans who were Shi‘ in ' 


faith and strongly under Safawid cultural influence, 


e.g. the ruler of the Kutb-Shahis (g.v.] in Golkonda, | 


Muhammad-Kuli b. [brahim (988-1020/1580-1612). 

Whilst the Shihs themselves remained modest 
over the use of personal alkéb, their subordinates 
enjoyed a rich titulature. It is under the carly 
Safawids, apparently towards the end of Shah 
Jahmasp I's reign ca. 976/1568-9, that the character- 
istic Safawid title for the wasir, that of I‘timad 
al-Dawila [q.v.] “trusty support of the state” appears; 
this title is much distorted in the travel accounts of 
contemporary western visitors to Persia, e.g. the 
“Athemadeulat” of Du Mans and the “Etmadowlett 
or prime minister’ of John Bell, The late Safawid 
administrative manual Tadhkirat al-mulik (ca. 
1137/1725) gives detailed information on this latter 
official and on the other important figure of the 
Kurél-Bashl [see kORcI) (who was, in early Safawid 
times, before the establishment of a regular, standing 
army, virtually the commander-in-chief, with the 
title of Amir al-Umari?), here called the Rukn 
al-Saltana al-Kahira, and on a host of lesser officials. 
The top fourteen officials of the administration 
had the title of “ali-djdh “exalted in rank”, and there 
were groups of officials with the title of mukarrab 
al-khdkan “confidant of the supreme ruler" because 
of their special closeness to the throne, and with that 
of mukarrab al-hadra “confidant of the royal pres- 
ence’’, The first group included the head of the palace 
eunuchs, the royal physician (hakim-bashi), the 
court astrologer (munadjdjim-basht), the controller 
of assay (mu‘ayyir al-mamdlik), the state secretary, 
who drew the royal tughra (q.v.] (munshi 'l-mamalik), 
the keeper of the seal (mulir-dar) and the keeper 
of the ink-holder (dawét-dér), The second group, 
somewhat lower in status, included senior harem 
attendants, aides-de-camp (yasdwuldén), the heads 
of various departments of the royal household and 
workshops (bwydiat), including the master of the 
mint (darrabi-basht), etc. (Tadhkirat al-mulak, ff. 
8b, 12b, 30a-55a, tr. Minorsky, 44, 46, 55-69). 

Under the Kadjars, the title of I‘timad al-Dawla 
for the wazir declined in currency, being replaced 
by that familiar in Ottoman usage also (see below), 
Sadr-i A‘zam. There was also a great expansion of 


honorifics in dawla, mamlaka, salfana, etc. for the 
numerous princes of the Kadjar family and for other 
great officials, a process which the Amir Kabir [q.v. 
in Suppl.] endeavoured in the mid-r9th century years 
to check, but one which continued with little abate- 
ment till the end of the Kadjars in r925,. This rich 
array of titulature, with by now elaborate forms of 
address extending down the social scale as low as 
mere village headmen, inevitably came under fire 
from the reforming Rida Shah Pahlawl. Muhammad 
Rida had indeed already in the Fifth Madjlis, as 
Sardar Sip&h and before he had overthrown the 
KX4djars, abolished the honorific titles which had 
been sold for the personal enrichment of the Shah 
and court officials, even though this act had been 
an infringement of the monarch’s prerogative. On 
2 August 1935 there was issued a decree on the 
abolition of titles and on the terminology of social 
intercourse. The royal family was to receive new 
titles, with the Shah himself to be A‘lA-yi Hadrat-i 
Humayin Shahanshaht; high officials were to be 
addressed just as djandb, and the old titles of amir, 
beg, khan, mirzd, etc. were to be abolished. In fact, 
although these reforms were honoured in the press 
and in public announcements, the old titles continued 
very much in common and spoken usage (see P. 
Avery, Modern Iran, Loudon 1965, 267, 273; D. X. 
Wilber, Risa Shah Pahlavi: the resurrection and 
reconstruction of Ivan, Hicksville 1975, 167, 171). 
When western-type surnames were introduced, 
some people turned the old alkab which went back 
to KAdjir days into family names, e.g. in the cases 
of Dr. Muhammad Musaddik, Prime Minister 1951-3, 
formerly Musaddik al-Saltana, and his contemporary 
the statesman and former Prime Minister in 1921 
Abmad Kawim, formerly Kawam_al-Saltana. 

A centralised an bureaucratic institution like 
the Ottoman empire, with from the late 8th/r4th 
century onwards extensive diplomatic contacts, 
firstly with the Muslim beyliks of Anatolia and the 
Turkmen powers of the East, and then with the 
Christian states of the West, increasingly affected 
by Ottoman expansionism, evolved a complex 
and elaborate chancery procedure in which the 
careful recounting of honorific titles played a vital 
role. The immense bulk of surviving Ottoman 
diplomatic and administrative documents would 
make feasible a highly detailed study of this titula- 
ture, a task which remains however to be done, 
For the moment, it may be noted that Feridun 
Beg devotes the opening pages of his great collection 
of correspondence to an exposition of the alka of 
the various classes of addressee, from the sultan at 
the top down to civil and military officials and 
members of the religious institution within the 
empire, and also of the alkdb to be used in com- 
municating with dependent rulers such as those of 
the Trans-Danubian principalities and with foreign 
potentates like the Doges of Venice (Milnghe’dt 
al-selatin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 2-13). Also, L. 
Fekete devoted a section of his Finfiihrung im die 
Osmanisch-Tiirkische Diplomatik der Tiirkischen 
Botmdssigheit in Ungarn, Budapest 1926, pp, XX XII- 
XXXVI, to an exposition of honorifics as found in 
administrative and diplomatic documents of the 
toth/r6th and tith/r7th centuries concerning 
relations between the Porte and local officials in 
Hungary or between the sultans and the Christian 
monarchs in adjoining lands. The luxuriance of 
the titulature of, for instance, Sileyman the Magni- 
ficent is seen in a letter of this sultan from 972/ 
1565, where in the intitulatio of the document 
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Silleyman describes himself as Sultin-i Salatin-i 
Shark wa Gharb, SAbib-Kirin-i Mamalik-i Ram wa 
*Adjam wa ‘Arab, Kahraman-i Kawn wa Makin, 
Nariman-i Maydan-i Zamin wa Zam4n, Ak Defiizifi 
wa Kara Defiizifi wa Ka‘ba-yi Mu‘azzama wa 
Madina-yi Munawwaranlfl wa Kuds-i Sharififii wa 
Takht-i Misr Nadira-yi ‘Asrii wa Wilayet-i Yaman 
wa ‘Adan wa San‘4’nifi wa Dir al-Sadid Baghdad 
wa Basr wa Lahsinifi wa Madi?in Andshin-Rawa4nifi 
wa Diyar-i Djaza?ir wa Adharbaydjanii wa Dasht-i 
Kiptak wa Diydr-i Tatarffi wa Kardistén wa Liris- 
tinffi wa Kulliyy*® Rom Ti wa Andtall wa Karaman 
wa AflAk wa Bughdin wa Augaris memleketlerinifi 
wa bunlardan ghayri niée mamdalik wa diyar ‘azim 
al-i‘tibarifi PadishAhi wa Sultani Sultan Stileymin 
Khb4n b. Sultan Selim Khan (idid., p. XX XT). 

The honorifics of the sultan’s subordinates were 
naturally less florid, but considerable rare was taken 
to differentiate niceties of rank, so that a hadi 
with astipend of less than 150 ak/es was addressed 
as Kudwat al-Kudat al-Islam [sic], ‘Umdat Wulat 
al-Anim, whereas a kidi of 150 akées or more could 
add to the above titles that of Mumayyiz ai-Halal 
‘an al-Harim (ibid., p. XXXIV). The grand vizier 
was from the time of Sileym4n onwards awarded 
the designation of Sadr-i Afzam “most illustrious 
of the high dignitaries", and this title remained in 
use all through the Ottoman sultanate’s existence, 
surviving the reforms in the bureaucracy of the 
Tangimat (q,v.), the last Sadr-i A‘zams being Damad 
Ferld Pasha [¢.v.] (till October 1920) and his succes- 
sor Ahmed Tewftk Pasha (till November 1922) who 
served Mehemmed VI Wahid al-Din. The vizier had 
several other epithets of distinction, such as sami, 
dsafi and “li, and he was entitled to the same form 
of address as the Khedives of Egypt in the roth 
century, dewletli fekhdmetli (see further SADR-t 
A'ZAM). 

It was during the Tangimdt period of the mid-rgth 
century that some attempt was first made at rational- 
ising and restricting the unchecked growth of titula- 
ture, as part of the institutionalisation on western 
lines of the old Ottoman bureacracy. It seems that 
the traditional titles were now bureaucratised. 
Thus Redhouse in his Turkish and English lexicion, 
s.v. bey (375a), has ‘'s. The title given [to] the sons 
of Pashas, and of a few of the highest civil functiona- 
ries, to military and naval officers of the rank of 
colone] or lieutenant colonel, and popularly, to 
any persons of wealth, or supposed distinction"; 
5.¥. pasha (434a) he has an explanation of the modern 
tnilitary and naval positions, of general officer and 
flag rank, entitled to use this designation; and s.v, 
vesir (2136a) be has the definition “a civil state 
functionary of the highest rank, with the title of 
pasha”. Hence in the biography of Fuw’Ad Pasha 
(g.v.] given in Ibnilemin Mahmud Kemal! Inan's 
Osmanh devrinde son sadriasamlar*, Istanbul 
1969, i, 159, he is referred to merely as Efendi in 
all official documents until he achieved the rank of 
vizier in Sha‘ban 1271/May 1955 and thereby 
acquired the title of Pasha. See for this period, S. 
Kekule, Uber Titel, Amter, Rangstufen und Anreden 
in der offiziellen osmanischen Sprache, Halle 1892, 
and the entries in M. Z. Pakalin's Tarih deyimleri ve 
terimlert sdzliigii, Istanbul 1946, s.v. elkdb-1 resmiye, 
riithe, miilkiye, vezir, etc. 

It seems that these bureaucratic gradations in 
titulature introduced under the Tanzimdat continued 
under the Young Turk régime in the early zoth 
century, but, as in the parallel case of Persia under 
RidA Shih Pahlawi, Kemal Atattirk’s secularising 
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and reforming policies did not allow these titles to 
continue in official and public usage. According 
to the Law no. 2590 of 26 November 1934 “‘Concern- 
ing the abolition of appellations (/dkap) and titles 
(tuvan) such as Efendi, Bey and Pasha", these 
modes of address were swept away, and religious 
titles such as Haci, Hafiz and Molla were also banned 
(Kazim Oztiirk, Son degigiklikieriyle  gerekceli 
anayasa *, Ankara 1975, 306; Biilent Daver, Turkiye 
cumhuriyetinde liyiklik, Ankara 1955, 175). Instead 
of Bey aud Hanim, Bay and Bayan were introduced 
for “Mr and “Mrs”. But as in Persia, old con- 
ventions and speech habits die hard, and in popular 
speech, the old title survive: Paga for generals, 
whether active or retired; Efendi for artisans and 
non-Muslims; Ustad for craftsmen, artists, etc.; 
Hoca for teachers, secular and religious; and so forth 
(cf. G. Lewis, Turkey*, London 1965, tro-11). 
Bibliography : given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

LAKANT, the name of two places in al- 
Andalus. The first, which has now disappeared, 
was situated some 60 km. to the south of M4rida 
[q.v.] in the district where la Fuente de Cantos is at 
present to be found, on or near to the road connect- 
ing Mérida with Seville and followed by Misa b. 
Nusayr, and on the left bank of the Guadiana (see 
F, Hernandez Jiménez, Ragwil y el itinerario de 
Miisé, de Algeciras a Mérida, in al-And., xxvi 
{r961], to6-13, and La hitra de Mérida en el siglo X, 
in ibid., xxv (1960], 320, 361, 368). Yakat (iv, 363) 
speaks of two fortresses dependent on Mérida, 
Lakant al-Kubra and Lakant al-Sughra, but this 
seems highly improbable, for one might more feasibly 
conclude that al-kubré refers to the place mentioned 
above or the alternative, and that al-sughrd cor- 
responds to Alicante (or the alternative) on the 
Mediterranean coast to the south of Daniya [g.v.] or 
Denia. 

Alicante, classical Lucentum, formed part of the 
kara of Tudmir (¢.v.]. [t was one of the six towns 
included in the pact with Theodomir, on the journey 
from Orihuela to Elche, six miles from the latter 
according to al-SUdbri. Al-Idrist (Maghrib, text 
193, tr. 235), copied by al-Himyarl (al-Rawd al-miar, 
text 170, tr. 205), says that there was here a little 
town (+madina saghira) which was fairly prosperous, 
with a market, a great mosque and a minbar. The 
earth produced in abundance fruits and vegetables, 
figs and grapes, and the town was a port for shipping 
esparto to the Mediterranean lands, and a centre 
for the construction of shipping for commercial 
purposes and for fishing. It had a fasaba well- 
garrisoned with troops, on the summit of a mountain, 
Benacantil, which was difficult of access. At the 
time of Muhammad 1, it seems to have become an 
anchorage used by the seafarers of Pechina. In 
316/928, the lord of Callosa de Ensarrid (Kalyusha) 
and of Alicante and its strongholds, Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Rahmién al-Shaykh al-Aslaml, was subdued. 
In the sth/rrth century, Alicante became part of the 
t@ifa of Denia, whose fortunes it followed. After 
the Almoravids had passed by there, it came within 
the possessions of Ahmad b. Had Sayf al-Dawla 
and was governed by Ibn ‘Iyad. Subsequently, it 
fell under the domination of Ibn Mardanish [g.v.] 
and of the Almohads. After having recognised for 
Some period of time Ibn Hid’s authority, and having 
known several confused years, whose history deserves 
to be studied more thoroughly, it passed under the 
control of James I of Aragon, on condition that the 
local Muslims might retain their lands. 
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(J. Boscu VriA) 

LAKHM, an Arab tribe, especially influential 
in the pre-Islamic period. With the exception of the 
Lakhmid family [see LAKHMIDS] in ‘Irak, so fre- 
quently celebrated in the old Arab poetry, the pre- 
Islamic history of this family is not well-known 
and is full of legend. According to the traditional 
genealogy, Lakhm was of Yemeni origin and was 
the brother of Djudham and ‘Amila [g.vr.]. Yemenis 
and Ma‘addis claimed descent from the powerful 
Lakhmid dynasty of ‘Irak, 

Of the three sister-tribes, Lakhm was undoubtedly 
the most illustrious and the oldest also. Legend 
connects it with the descendants of Abraham. 
A Lakhmid is said to have taken Joseph out of the 
well into which his brothers had thrown him. But 
by the eve of the hidjra, the vigour of the Lakhm had 
been sapped, while the ‘Amila and notably the Dju- 
dbam, who under the Umayyads played a leading 
part, had increased in importance. Two centuries 
before the Aidjra, the surplus Lakhmid population 
had spread over the lands in the north of the peninsula 
in Syria and Palestine and in ‘Irik where they 
established the Lakhmid phylarchate of al-Hira 
[¢.v., and also pyapHima), continually at war with 
the GhassAnids of Syria. In Syria we find the Lakhm 
settled in the same districts as the Djudhiam. Like 
the latter, they adopted Christianity, which also 
became latterly the official religion of the Lakhmids 
of al-Hira. 

However, the al-Nam4ra inscription, dated A.D. 
328, has thrown much light on the history of Lakhm. 
It fully explains the presence of Lakhm or part of it 


in Syria after it emigrated from ‘Irak with its king, | 
Imrw? al-Kays, who went over to the Romans. It | 


was after its emigration to Roman Syria that Lakhm 
became associated with the “sister-tribes”, Djudham 
and ‘Amila, and so the geneaology that related the 
three tribes to one another as descended from one 
ancestor is fictitious, and is merely the reflection 
of geographical and political conditions that obtained 
after the emigration of Lakhm to Roman territory 
and its settlement in the southern part of Syria, 
not far from where these two tribes had settled, 
The separation of Lakhm from the two “‘sister-tribes”’ 
genealogically tips the scales against Lakhm’s being 


4 non-Yement or South Arabian tribe and suggests 
a Mesopotamian origin. The re-appearance of the 
tribe in ‘Ir4k, and what is more, in al-Hira, after a 
long interregnum may be explained by the possible 
return of part of it to ‘Irak after its disappointments 
with the Romans, or by the fact that part of Lakhm 
had not accompanied its king Imri? al-Kays when 
he went over to the Romans but had stayed on in 
al-Hira. 

When Islam appeared, the Djudham had practic- 
ally absorbed their relatives, the Lakhm of Syria, 
a peaceful absorption by mutal agreement. In the 1st 
century A.H, the two tribes were usually named 
together as forming one group, and even when 
reference is made to a “chief of Lakhm", we can 
hardly be wrong in thinking that he also ruled the 
Djudhim, The nisba “Lakhmi” becomes rare in 
comparison with ‘‘Djudhami." In the wars of Islam, 
during the conquest of Syria, at the Yarmdk, at 
Siffin, and later in the course of the campaigns under 
Yazid J against the sacred cities of the Hidjaz, 
the two tribes fought under the same chiefs and under 
the same banner. ‘‘Lakhmi"' became practically 
reduced to little more than a title of honour. Its 
archaic flavour, the glorious memories which it 
recalled of the phylarchs of “Irak, was socially 
impressive, but the tribe of Lakhm no longer had a 
separate existence from the Djudham. When in 
the lands to the west of the Euphrates, we find then 
mentioned alone, the name must be taken to mean 
the Djudhim, and it is the latter that the chroniclers 
usually have in mind. 

Only a last echo of the aristocratic connotation 
of the name “LakhmI" is seen in the claim of the 
‘Abbadids [q.v.], mudak al-tawaif in al-Andalus 
during the sth/11th century, to be of Lakhmid 
stock. 

Bibliography : For the al-Namiara inscription 
and bibl. on it, see RCEA, i, 1-2, and I. Shahid, 
Philological notes on the al-Namdra inscription, 
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in al-Hira, Berlin 1899, 41, etc.; Caussin de 
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(H. Lammens-[IrFan SHAniD]) 

LAKHMIDS, a pre-Islamic Arab dynasty of 
‘Irék that made al-Hira [g.v.] its capital and ruled 
it for some three centuries from ¢a. 300 A.D. to ca. 
600 A.D. Strictly speaking, the dynasty should be 
called the Nasrids after their eponym, Nasr, Lakhm 
{q.v.] being the tribe to which they belonged. As 
semi-independent kings and as clients of the Sasdnids, 
the Lakhmids were the dominant force in the political, 
military, and cultural history of the Arabs during 
these three centuries before the rise of Islam. 

1. History. The founder of the dynasty, whose 
floruit may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
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3rd century, was ‘Amr b. ‘Adi, the nephew of the 
Tanikhid king Djadhima [9.v.], It was he who made 
al-Hira the Lakhmid capital, whence he conquered 
far and wide in the Arabian Peninsula and, ac- 
cording to the Arabic tradition, warred successfully 
against Queen Zenobia of Palmyra. He appears as 
the protector of Manichaeism after it was outlawed 
in Persia. He was succeeded by his son, Imru? 
al-Kays, described in the famous al-Namiara_ in- 
scription as “king of all the Arabs”. He, too, was a 
warrior king who after conquests in Arabia went 
over to the Romans, died in A.D, 328, and was buried 
at al-Namara in the province of Arabia. The defection 
of Imrw? al-Kays to the Romans resulted in the 
first interregnum in the history of the Lakhmids. 
The sources speak of a certain Aws b, Kallim in the 
sixties of the 4th century, and he is given various 
tribal affiliations, but it is almost certain that the 
interregnum began long before the sixties and that 
the GhassAnids played an important role in the 
affairs of al-Hira, now that more light has been 
shed on their early history. Certainty cannot be 
predicated of the names and reigns of the Lakhmid 
kings assigned by the Arabic tradition to this obscure 
period in their history, sc. the 4th century. 

The 5th century is much better documented in 
the Greek and Syriac sources as well as the Arabic 
ones, which yield imporant data on three Lakhmid 
kings. The first is al-NuSman, nicknamed al-ASwar 
(“the one-eyed"), and also al-Si?ib (“the wanderer”); 
according to the Arabic tradition he earned the latter 
for his having renounced the world. This is not 
improbable, since he is known to have visited the 
Syrian saint, Simeon, between 413 and 420. His 
name is associated with the building of the famous 
palace, al-Khawarnak [g.v.], and with the two 
divisions in the Lakhmid army known as al-Shahba? 
and al-Dawsar. He was succeeded by his son al- 
Mundhir, who is said to have reigned forty-four 
years, possibly 418-52, He took part in the Byzantine- 
Persian war of 421-2 and played an even more 
important role in the internal affairs of Persia by 
his support of Bahrim Gir for the throne. Little 
is known about the Lakhmid kings that followed 
him, al-Aswad and al-Mundhir I, but much is known 
about the warrior-king al-Nu‘m4n LI. He took part in 
the Byzantine-Persian war of the period. In 498 
he was beaten by the Byzantine commander Eugenius 
at Bithrapsos; in 502 he advanced against Harrdu, 
where he was first beaten by the Romans and then 
triumphed over them, but shortly after died of a 
battle-wound in the vicinity of Circesium. A second 
short interregnum takes place in this period, ca 500, 
associated with a certain Abi Ya‘fur. 

Of the three centuries of Lakhmid rule in al-Hira, 
the last is the best documented and the most im- 
portant. It is dominated by al-Mundhir Il, who 
reigned for a half-century, 503-54. Firstly, during 
his reign the Arabian Peninsula witnessed a reasser- 
tion of Persian power and al-Mundhir made his 
presence felt in it, both as an Arab king and as the 
vassal of Khusraw Andshirvan, who entrusted him 
with the entire Persian sphere of influence in Arabia. 
He warred continually with the South Arabian 
kings; ¢@. 520 he received an embassy from the 
South Arabian king, Yasuf Dh Nuwas [¢.0.) and 
ca. 540 he sent one to the new ruler of South Arabia, 
the Ethiopian Abraha [q.v.], During his reign, 
probably in the twenties, took place a third inter- 
regnum, that of al-Hirith of Kinda [g.v.}. Secondly, 
throughout the Byzantine-Persian conflict he was 
the spearhead of raids and expeditions against the 





border provinces, especially in the twenties; c@. 520 
he attained international fame when he received 
an embassy from the Byzantine emperor Justin; 
in 531 he conceived and in part executed the Persian 
campaign which ended in a great victory against 
Byzantium at Callinicum on the Euphrates; in 539 
he engaged in a dispute with the Ghassanid al-Harith, 
which was one of the causes for the outbreak of the 
Byzantine-Persian war of 539-44; in the forties he 
continued to war with the Ghassdnids, but in 554 
he was killed in an engagement with al-H4rith near 
Kinnasrin, probably the Yawm al-Hiyar of the 
Arabic tradition. 

He was succeeded by his son ‘Amr (554-69) 
whose mother was Hind, the Kindi princess and 
daughter of the same al-Harith who ruled al-Hira 
during the Kinda interregnum in the twenties, 
and it is by his matronymic, son of Hind, that ‘Amr, 
the son of the most famous of all the Lakhmid 
kings, is known to the Arabic sources. The Lakhmids 
and their adversaries, the GhassAnids, are mentioned 
in the treaty of 561 between Persia and Byzantium; 
according to one of its clauses, both were expressly 
forbidden from waging wars against each other 
which would involve the two world powers, and 
yet ‘Amr continued to make raids against the 
Byzantine frontier in the sixties as did his brother 
Kabis, who appears associated with him as his 
general. In 569 ‘Amr died a violent death, killed 
by the poet ‘Amr b. Kulthim [¢.v.} and was succeeded 
by his brother Kabis, who reigned for some four 
years (569-73). It was during his reign that the 
Ghassanid al-Mundhir scored, ca. 570, a victory in 
Lakhmid territory not far from al-Hira itself, 
probably the battle of ‘Ayn Ub&gh, but it was also 
in the same reign that the Persian occupation of 
South Arabia took place in 572; this turned the 
tide against Byzantium, and resolved in favour 
of Persia what might be termed the struggle for 
Arabia. 

The short period that intervened between the 
death of KAbas in 573 and the accession of the last 
Lakhmid king in 580 was punctuated by two inter- 
regna; that of the Persian Suhrib may be assigned 
to 573-4, while the other, during which most probably 
ruled Kabisa, an Arab from the tribe of Tayyi’, 
lasted for a few months in 580, before the accession 
of al-Nu‘man. Between the two interregna there 
ruled the unpopular al-Mundhir LV, during whose 
reign his mamesake, the Ghassanid al-Munghir, 
scored a decisive victory over the Lakhmid, this 
time capturing al-Hira itself, ca. 578, and setting 
it afire. 

The last Lakhmid king was al-Nu‘ma4n, the son 
of al-Mundhir IV, who ruled for some twenty yeas 
(580-602), He is the Lakhmid best known to the 
Islamic Arabs and the post-Islamic Arabic sources 
through the panegyrics of al-Nabizgha al-Dhuby4ni 
[g.v.] and through his relations with ‘Adi b. Zayd 
\g-v.]. Unlike the reign of al-Mundhir III, his is 
not memorable for its international relations but 
for those with the Arabs of the Peninsula and with 
his Sasanid overlords. In his Peninsular wars he 
was unfortunate in a battle (the Yawm Tikhfa or 
Takhfa) with Djarbi‘, a subdivision of Tamim. 
His relations with the Sasanids varied. Hormuzd 
gave him a splendid crown, while Khusraw Parviz 
fell out with him, possibly because he was intolerant 
of Lakhmid pretensions to independence. After 
wandering among the Arab tribes seeking refuge, 
he surrendered himself to Parviz, who had him killed 
in 602, and with his death the Lakhmid rule over 
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al-Hira came to an end. In so doing, Parviz destroyed 
the shield that protected Persia's flank against the 
Arabs of the peninsula. Some two years after the 
death of al-Nu‘man, the battle of Dhd Kar [9.v.] 
was fought, in which the Arab tribe of Bakr scored 
a victory over the Persians, a foretaste of more 
dramatic victories in the thirties by the Muslim 
Arabs. Dha Kir foreshadowed al-Kadisiyya [9.v.], 
both of which were splendid justification of Lakhmid 
al-Hira as a bulwark for Persia against the Arabs 
of the Peninsula, 

After the death of Nu‘man, al-Hira was ruled 
by an Arab from Tayyi’, lyas b. Kabiga, assisted by 
a Persian, al-Nahiragan, for some nine years, 602-11, 
After this it became a Persian possession directly 
ruled by the Persians until it fell to Khalid b. al- 
Walid in 633. The last Lakhmid prince known to the 
sources in this period is al-Nu‘man, nicknamed al- 
Ghardir ("the deluder”), who took part in the ridda 
war in Bahrayn and was defeated by al-‘Ald? b. 
al-Hadrami in 633. 

2. Culture, The geographical location of their 
capital al-Hira and their special relationship to 
Sasanid Persia determined for the Lakhmids the 


direction that their history took. in spite of a . 


certain independence which they enjoyed, they 
were vassals of the Sisanids, for whom they perform- 
ed the following important functions: (a) they were 
their shield against the inroads of the nomads from 
the Arabian Peninsula; (b) they watched over their 
sphere of influence in Arabia, especially the Arabian 
littoral of the Persian Gulf, including Bahrayn and 
‘Uman, which they ruled for them; (c) they were 
their spear against Byzantium and the latter's clicnt- 
kings, the GhassAnids; and (d) they protected their 
trade interests in the Peninsula, especially the caravan- 
route that connected al-Hira with South Arabia. 

Their fruitful association with Persia is reflected 
in the various forms of their military, political, and 
social life, and in their material culture: (a) the 
sources speak of five units in their army—al-Shahba’, 
al-Dawsar, al-Wada’i‘, al-Sand?i‘, and al-Rahd@?in, 
the first of which are said to have consisted of Persian 
troops; besides, there was the Khandak Sabir, 
“Shapir’s Ditch”, rebuilt by Khusraw Andshirvan, 
a limes of some sort protecting al-Hira and extending 
down to where al-Basra was to be in Islamic times; 
(b) the crowns of the Lakhmids were apparently 
bestowed on them by the Persian kings and with 
the crown came the word itself for crown, tadj, as 
a loanword into Arabic fromi Persian; and (c) the 
various aspects of their material culture must also 
have been dominated by the Persians in such areas as 
architecture, dress, food, drink, and music. 

Zoroastrian Persia was also the determining 
factor in the attitude of the Lakhmids towards 
Christianity. The Sasinids understandably frowned 
on their adoption of a missionary religion with uni- 
versalist claims, especially after the conversion of 
their secular enemy, Rome, to that religion. The 
second Lakhmid ruler, Imru? al-Kays, adopted 
Christianity, which fact must at least partly explain 
his defection to the Romans. Only the last Lakhmid 
king, al-Nu‘man, adopted it openly; but since it was 
the Nestorian form of it, in opposition to the Chal- 
cedonian one adopted by Byzantium, it was ac- 
ceptable to the Sasanids. And yet their capital, al- 
Hira, became the great centre of Arab Christianity 
and of its transmission to the Arabs of the Peninsula. 
The city was adorned with churches and monasteries, 
was the seat of a bishopric, and the refuge for many 
a persecuted ecclesiastic. 


Important as their role was in the political and 
inilitary history of the Arabs and of the Near East, 
it was their development of al-Hira itself as the 
great Arab urban centre in pre-Islamic times that 
must be considered the major and enduring contribu- 
tion of the Lakhmids, In the 3rd century A.D., the 
Arab cities of Hatra, Edessa, and Palmyra fell in 
rapid succession, and the rise of al-Hira as the ca- 
pital of the Lakhmids, almost immediately after the 
fall of Palmyra, ensured a certain continuity in Arab 
urban life in the Fertile Crescent. 

For almost three centuries, al-Hira stood almost 
alone as a metropolis radiating higher forms of 
culture to the Arabs of the Peninsula; and of all 
the elements of culture that mattered, the most im- 
portant was undoubtedly the development of the 
Arabic script and of written Arabic, called for by the 
demands of an organised and stable urban life in 
al-Hira [see ‘anantyva. A. The Arabic language 
(ii) (1)). 
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LAKHNAW, conventional English spelling Luck- 

Now, the capital city of the Indian state of 
Uttar Pradesh (the United Provinces of British 
India). It is situated on the south bank of the winding 
Gumti river at lat. 26° 52’ N. and long. 80° 52’ E. It 
is the eleventh largest city in the country (popula- 
tion, 1971 census: 750, 512) and the second largest 
town of the State. Besides being the seat of the State 
government, the city also serves as the administrative 
headquarters of Lakhnaw district and division. 

1. History. Though legend connects the origin 
of Lakhnaw to a mythical local mound called 
Lakshman Til, a pre-historic stronghold built by 
Lakshmana, brother of Rama, king of Ayodhya, the 
known history of the city can be traced to the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A.D. when it was colonised 
by the Shaykhs, one of whose descendants Shaykh 
Mubammad, better known as Shah Mina, attained 
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great saintly renown, and his shrine, located with 
the confines of the historic Machhi Bhavan, is a place 
of pilgrimage for devotees all the year round, apart 
from being the oldest epigraphic monument of the 
city. During the Dihli Sultanate [g.v.] period, 
Lakhnaw figured prominently in connexion with 
the revolt of A’in al-Mulk, son of Mahri, governor | 
of Awadh, against Sultan Mubammad b. Tughluk. 
Between 1394 and 1478, Lakhnaw became part of the | 
Sharki kingdom of Djawnpur [q.v.]. After changing | 
hands several times between different occupants of — 
the Dihli throne, Lakhnaw finally passed into the | 
Mughal dominion under Humayin, after suffering | 
from frequent Afghdn incursions. The Emperor | 
Akbar, under whom the district of Lakhnaw formed | 
part of the sarkdy of that name in the siba of Awadh, | 
had a special fascination for Lakhnaw, whose delight- | 
ful surroundings, pleasant climate, flowers and fruits 
and different varieties of rice are highly spoken of by | 
his court chronicler, Abu 'l-Fad!. During Djahdngir's 
reign, Lakhnaw blossomed into a magnum emporium. | 
Awrangzib's visit to the place is commemorated by 
a mosque which he built on the top of the said | 
Lakshman TIld, the oldest site of the city. 

As the fortunes of the Great Mughals dwindled, | 
those of Lakhnaw rose, until a new and independent 
kingdom sprang up as an offshoot from the decayed 
tree of the Empire. The governors henceforth paid 
only nominal allegiance to the titular Dihii king. | 
Sa‘idat Khin, who was appointed sabaddr by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1134/1722, became 
the founder of the dynasty of the Nawwabs of 
Awadh, with whose régime most of Lakhnaw’s | 
glorious past is intimately connected. The period 
of the fourth ruler, Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla, marks | 
the greatest height of Lakhnaw’s prosperity. The | 
extravagance and munificence of his court passed 
into a byword, and could be rivalled only by the Im- 
perial court of Dihli. Along with the Rami Darwaza 
and the adjacent mosque, the great Imambara, whose 
central hall is one of the largest vaulted rooms in the 
world, forms the apotheosis of his building achieve- 
ments. Lakhnaw was raised to the rank of a royal city 
in 1819 when Lord Hastings transformed the seventh 
aud the Jast Nawwab Wazir, Ghazi al-Din Haydar, | 
into the first king of Awadh, The puppet monarchy 
came to an end in 1856 when the territory was 
annexed to the East India Company territories and 
Wadjid ‘AN Shah, the last king, was exiled to 
Calcutta, where he lived a pensioner's life under 
British supervision till his death in 1887. 

To the Englishmen, however, Lakhnaw is best 
known as the city where a regiment of British troops 
under Sir Henry Lawrence, joined by the local 
English inhabitants, put up a gallant defence of the 
Lakhnaw Residency for twelve weeks against heavy 
odds during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, when the 
city witnessed some of the fiercest fighting. The 
history of the Lakhnaw district after its annexation 
by the British is a history of a long chain of adminis- f 
trative changes caused by the exigencies of situations 
obtaining at different times. Later on, Lakhnaw had 
a conspicuous role to play in the political movements 
of British India, for the famous Lakhnaw Pact 
resulting from meetings held there in December rgr6 
between the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League led to the Hindu-Muslim co- 
operation in the khildfat movement and the Non- | 
co-operation movement launched by Mahatma | 
Gandhi in 1920. \ 

With gilded domes and graceful minarets rising | 
above its many mosques, imdmbdfds, palaces and | 
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tombs, Lakhnaw gives the impression of fantastic 
splendour, characteristic of the capital of an eastern 
potentate, The fine Djami* Masdjid, the handsome 
Chattar Manzil and the glittering Shah Nadjaf 
mausoleum are, apart from Asaf al-Dawla's buildings, 
some of the finest speciments of the architectural 
glory of the prodigal Nawwabs. La Martiniére, an 
impressive Christian Jandmark of Lakhnaw, sym- 
bolises the zeal and influence of General Claude 
Martin (1735-1800), a French soldier of fortune who 
amassed great wealth and position during the days 
of Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla. The building is an ex- 
quisite memento of the synthesis of European and 
Indo-Saracenic architecture. “As regards learning” 
says Abdul Halim Sharar, the noted contemporary 
Urdu writer, “Lakhnaw was the Baghdad and 
Cordova of India and Nishapur and Bokhara of the 


| East’. The world famous cikan embroidery, the hall- 


mark of Lakhnaw's craftsmanship since the days of 
the fastidious Nawwabs, has developed as the most 
flourishing industry. Another legacy of the Nawwabt 


; era is the manufacture of good-quality khamira 


tobacco used for smoking and the sarda for chewing, 
which have acquired a reputation of their own. 

With Lakhnaw’s name is indissolubly associated 
a particular school of Urdi poetry which developed 
there under the benign patronage of the Nawwabs. 
Cultivation of delicacy and refinement, which charac- 
terised the city’s social life, left an indelible mark 
on the Urdii poetry produced there. The Urdi lan- 
guage was purified almost to the point of perfection. 
The intensive interest of the Lakhnawi Muslims in 
ShiSism brought about the sophistication of the 
poetical genre known as marthiya [g.v.) (inartyrolo- 
gical epic mourning the tragedy of Karbala), of which 


| Anis and Dabir were the two great exponents. 


Modern developments have made Lakhnaw a lea- 
ding city of northern India. It occupies a central 
place in a rich farming region, producing and mar- 
keting wheat, barley, grain, mustard, mangoes and 
sugar cane, Paper and carpet, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, cigarettes and shoes, gold and silver 
wares, wood carving and leather goods, embroidery 
and perfumery are among the chief commercial and 
industrial products of Lakhnaw. It is a very im- 
portant centre of the country's railway system. For 
its numerous parks and avenues, Lakhnaw is called 
a “garden city’’, There is a residential University 
founded in 1921, with a large number of boys’ and 
girls’ colleges, several private and technical schools 
and the provincial museum. A University of Indian 
music and two national research institutes, sc. the 
Central Drug Institute and the National Botanic 
Garden, are housed there, Nadwat al-SUlama’, popu- 
larly known as Nadwa College, is universally regard- 
ed as the leading centre of Islamic studies in India, 
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2. Monuments, The most noteworthy of the 
older sites is the tomb of Shaykh Muhammad, known 
as Sh4h Mina, dated 884/1479 (though biographies 
of saints give 870/1465-6), The tomb of Shaykh 
Ibrahim Cishti, near the ‘Aysh-bagh, dated 961/ 
1553-4 is a square limestone cell surmounted by 
blind merlons and a hemispherical dome set on a 
octagonal drum; the plain doorway arch, flanked by 
two small superimposed niches on each side, re- 
sembles Sultanate work at Dihli, Two Mughal 
mausolea in the same area are close to work at 
Fathpar Sikri [g.v.] in character, but undated. One, 
the Nad4n Mahall, apparently the tomb of Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Rabim Khan, was built as a twelve-pillared 
open pavilion, but this was converted to a square 
cell with djali lattices, and surrounded with a 
verandah of twenty pillars whose elaborate brackets, 
including elephant and birds, support a chadjdja 
pent. The parapets of this verandah, the cell, and 
the base of the dome carry brilliant tile mosaic 
ornament in dark blue, turquoise and yellow set in 
red plaster: a confirmation of detail to be seen on 
some contemporary book paintings (e.g. Akbar- 
nama, V & A, IS 2-1896 113). The mahdpadma 
finial base is extended by a petal-like network of 
tilework lines. The red sandstone Sola Khamba 
preserves the open form, here rectangular, with 
sixteen columns surrounding a line of five cenotaphs, 
and supporting a florally carved ceiling above a 
finely panelled plinth. The details indicate the 
transition from the Akbari to the Djahangiri style. 
The Mosque of Awrangzib with three frontal 
arches to its prayer hall, and three domes, is flanked 
by massive octagonal minarets engaged to the front 
corners like the larger Djami‘ Masdjid at Dibli, and 
lanterns at the rear; its pishtak however incorporates 
new Baroque curvatures in the upper storey, with an 
arching ¢hadjdja and flanking ¢hatris. Following his 
transfer of the administration of Awadh from 
Faydabad (q.r.] in 1189/1775, Asaf al-Dawla built 
a complex including the Asafi Masdijid within the 
Machi Bhawan or Old Fort (KilSa) to relieve the 
famine in 1198/1784. This mosque follows the lines 
of the earlier one, but with a prayer hall of eleven 
bays, still with three domes, here bulbous, gadrooned, 





and reeded. The facade of plain arches set within 
engrailed arches on tapering engaged pillars is 
crowned with a deep foliated frieze, and a continuous 
register of delicate arches surmounted by tiny 
bulbous domes, a device already used in the mauso- 
leum of the Nawwab Safdar Djang (d. 1168/1754) 
at Dihli. The prayer court, flanked by arcaded 
ranges with octagonal pavilions, is approached by 
a long surge of steps. The same tradition is resumed 
in the Djaimi‘ Masdjid founded by Mubammad 
‘All Shah (1837-42); there the pisk{ak is no longer 
rectangular, but rises into a pointed arch, and within 
its iwdn, where squinch nets are reduced to waving 
lines, there are three arched entrances. Secondary 
pishtdks are introduced at the centre of each wing, 
rising in taller arcades. Luxuriant leaves spring 
round the dome bases, and the same foliation per- 
vades the interior, where the mihrdb, matching the 
entry, is triple. Guldastas of differing length are 
clustered on the skyline. 

The ta‘ziva ceremonies [¢.v.] required large halls, 
of which the greatest, the Bafa Imambafa is in 
Asaf al-Dawla’s complex of 1784 (see Fig. 1). The 
long range of the facade is handled like that of his 
mosque, but with niched piers, and triads of arches 
at each end marked off by domed octagonal pavilions 
in two storeys. The arches and domes of the parapet 
are reiterated in a second range above, set back with 
two more pavilions on the flat roof. The hall within, 
ca, 49 m by 16 m by 15 1m high has a solid concrete 
vault carried on successive covings of converging 
groins, and the founder's tomb lies in the middle. 
The architect was Kifayat Alléh. The third building 
of the complex, the Rim! Darwaza, possibly so- 
named after its triple gateway, shares the rapid 
change of rhythm and the recession in levels, but 
the river elevation unexpectedly reveals a giant 
iwan framed within an arch with radiating guldastas, 
and capped by a dhatri. The Husaynabad Imam- 
bird of Mubammad ‘Ali Shah again contrasts 
arches of different sizes with parapet arcades and 
guldastas, though in a light, lacy manner culminating 
in a gilded dome. The Hadratgandj Imambata 
of Amdjad ‘Ali Shah (1842-47) is comparatively 
plain, but its interior, like the other two, was once 
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splendid with crystal chandeliers and precious shrines. 

Besides the imambafd burials, the tradition of 
mausolea continued with those of Sa‘adat ‘Alf Khan 
(1798-1814) and his wife Khurshid-zida, built by 
his successor Ghazi al-Din Haydar (1814-27). Both 
follow the organisation of Safdar Djaug’s monument 
with corner turrets capped by ¢hatris around the 
main dome, but the piskfak and indn are absent, 
replaced in the former by a tetrastyle portico on 
each face (R. Smith, Journal 1832, V & A. IM 
15/58-1915, pp. 581-2). Both have domes of a strongly 
European profile, with prominent finials and salient 
angles around a tall drum suggesting a derivation 
from Les Invalides (1693-1706); the accumulation 
of lesser domes and bangla vaults around the Queen's 
tomb also recalls Hindu massing. (jhazi al-Din built 
his own tomb, the Shah Nadjaf (Nadjaf Ashraf) 
dominated by a white, stupa-like dome and finial 
within an arcaded precinct. The garden at Husayna- 
bad contains two supposed replicas of the Tadj 
Mahball for a daughter of Mubammad ‘AI Shih and 
her husband, which however demonstrate complete 
lack of its classical balance. 

The origin of European influences is apparent in 
domestic buildings. Initially Sa‘adat Khan had taken 
over the Pant Mahal] built by the Shaykhziidas 
in the Fort; the buildings were improved on a grand 
scale by Shudji‘ al-Dawla (1754-75), but by 1775 
they still lacked unity (Modave, op. cit, 183). Both 
palace and fortifications were destroyed in 1857 and 
after, Asaf al-Dawla transferred the court to a new 
Dawlat Khana including the Asafi Kothi, probably 
commissioned from Claude Martin, in 1782-9. 
Martin, who had arrived in Lakhnaw in 1776, rose 
to become advisor to the Nawwabs, whose taste he 
influenced, creating fine buildings for them and 
obtaining furniture from Europe, These included 
Misi Bagh (Barowen) (1780-1804), a classical 
house with a bow front to the river, and a landward 
court sunk for coolness, and Bibiyapur Kothl, 
a much plainer building. His own town house, 
Farhat-bakbsh (1781) shows the same combina- 
tion of climatic ingenuity, strong defences, and wit; 
it was bought in r800 by Sa‘idat ‘Ali Khin, who 
used it as his residence at the centre of a new palace 
complex. Constantia (La Martiniére (1795-1800) 
though influentia] was, as Martin's tomb, unsuitable 
for adoption, and continues in his endowment as a 
school. Dil-kugha (ca. 1805), built by Sir Gore 
Ouseley as a reinterpretation of Seaton Delaval 
back home in Northumberland (1729) became a 
favourite hunting lodge of Sa‘Adat ‘AI!, and provided 
the portico model for his tomb. By 1803 the NawwaAb 
had bought all the English houses but three, and 
himself constructed a fine new street of such houses, 
radically different from the Indian model, in Hadrat- 
gandj. The building of palaces continued with his 
domed Moti Maball and L4l Baradari (Kasr al- 
Sultan), a throne room with djdlis as fine as the 
Nadan Maball. Ghazi al-Din built the Chattar 
Manzil, incorporating the Farhat-bakhsh, for his 
harem, blending Martin's classicism with the local 
tendency to culminative recession, and domes with 
thadjdja eaves, carrying gilded parasols. That these 
allusions were deliberate is confirmed in the Darshan 
Bilas, of whose four facades two are taken from 
Barowen, one from Farhat-bakhsh, and one from 
Dil-kush4, much as the images in Urdd poetry 
(Jones, op. cit., 224). The borrowing of Western 
motifs remained superficial, and even the use of 
such houses was not fully grasped. Such stylistic 
variety could be realised with ease in the local 





medium of stueco on brickwork. This was fully 
exploited in the vast palace of Kaysar Bagh built 
for WAdjid ‘All Shah by ChéfA Miyan in 1848-50; 
the final, Rococo phase of Mughal architecture is 
combined with the gamut of Western elements 
with a splendid and theatrical disregard for rule, 
but little now remains, 

Bibliography: For references to the earlier 
state of buildings see: Voyage en Inde du Comte de 
Modave 1773-1776, ed. J. Deloche, Paris 1971, 
for 1775; W. Hodges, Travels in Indta 1780-1783, 
London 1794, 1rooff.; Pere J. Tieffenthaler, 
Description historique et géographique de I'Inde, 
Berlin 1786-8, i, 250 ff. (with rough sketches); 
Bishop R. Heber, Narrative of a journey through 
the upper provinces of India .., 1824-25, London 
1820, fi, 51 ff.; W. Hamilton, The East India 
gaseticer, London 1828, ii, 130 ff.; D. S. Dodgson, 
General views and special points of interest in the 
city of Lucknow, London 1860 (not accurate in 
detail); P. C. Mookherji, Pictorial Lucknow, 
Lucknow 1883 (perceptive). No adequate study 
of the city’s architecture has yet been published, 
though there are two unpublished Ph.D. theses, 
B. Tandan, The architecture of the Nawabs of Avadh 
between 1722 and 1865: a descriptive inventory and 
analysis of types, Cambridge University, 6.2.1979, 
no. 10859-61, 3 vols., and R. Llewellyn-Jones, 
The city of Lucknow before 1865 and its buildings, 
University of London, July 1980 (primarily on 
European influence), For general works including 
references to Lucknow see utNp. For the develop- 
ment of late Mughal architecture see H. Goetz, 
Late Indian architecture, in AQ xviii (1940), 
81-roz2 (no plates of Lakhnaw), reprinted in 
Marg, xi/4 (1958), 11-18; idem, The Qudsia Bagh 
at Dethi: key to late Mughal architecture, in IC, 
xxvi/r (1952), 132-53. For inventories of the 
buildings see Archaeological survey of India, nus. 
ji: N.W. provinces and Oudh, ii, ANlahabad 1891, 
265-7; Uttar Pradesh district gazetteers, xxxvii, 
Lucknow, by V. C. Sharma, U.P. Revenue Dept. 
1959, 391-405. For specific descriptions of buildings 
see G. Sanderson, The Nadan Mahall, Solah 
Khamba, and the tomb of Ibrahim Chishti, Lucknow, 
in Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 
ror2-13, Calcutta 1916, 132-5 (with excellent 
plates); Ziyaud-din Desai, Mosques of India, 
New Delhi 1971, 69-71; Gazetteer of the province of 
Oudh, 1877, ii, 373 ff. Of the more recent guide- 
books, H. A. Newell, Lucknow, Bombay (?) n.d. 
(before 1928), is useful. (P, A, ANDREWS) 
LAKHNAWTI (shortened form of Lakhanawati, 

“home of Lakhan”, wiich is a derivation from 
Lakshmand, son of Dasarata and half-brother of 
Rama Candra, and wati, meaning “home” or “habi- 
tation”, the name of an ancient city which served 
as the principal seat of government in Bengal 
under Muslim rule for nearly four centuries. Its 
ruins are still found spread over a narrow and 
deserted channel of the River Ganges in lat. 24° 52° 
N. and long. 88° ro’ E., 10 miles/16 km. south-west 
of the modern Malda town (administrative head- 
quarters of Malda district in the State of West Bengal, 
India), from which it is reached by a macadamised 
road. 

Though the date of the foundation of the city is 
shrouded in obscurity, tradition has it that it was 
built by one Sangaldib of the Cooch Behar area 
of north Bengal, who had become unchallenged 
master of Bengal and Bihar after defeating Radja 
Kedar Brahmin of the same region. But the recorded 
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history of Lakhnawti does not begin until the Mus- ; 
lim conquest of western and northern Bengal in | 
594/t198 by Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khaldji, the | 
military general of Kutb al-Din Aybak of Dihll, who | 
surprised and defeated Lakhan Sen, the ruling 
Hindu king, at Nadia (represented by the present 
Nabadwip town). After the fugitive king escaped 
into eastern Bengal, Bakhtiyar Khaldji established 
his capital at Lakhnawti, which thenceforth became 
the centre of Muslim power till the end of the roth/ 
16th century. The most ancient name of the city was 
Gawr, afterwards changed to Lakhnawd, and 
subsequently called Gawr again, The city was also 
known by various names at different times, such as 
Fathabad, Husaynibad, Nusratabad and Djannata- 
bad, the last name, meaning ‘paradise"’, being given 
to it by the Emperor Humaydn when he stayed 
there for three months in 1538. The earliest numis- 
matic mention of Lakhnawti as a mint town occurs 
in a coin of Sultana Radiyya dated 634/1236. The 
nearest contemporary account of this early period is 
the Tabahdl-i Nasiri, whose author Minhddj-i Siradj 
visited Lakhnawti in 641/1245 within fifty years of 
its conquest by the Muslims. Under the Emperor 
Akbar, LakhnawtI was one of the nineteen sarkdrs 
in which Bengal was divided for administrative 
purposes. Abu ‘I-Fadl states in his A?in-i Akbari 
that the city was known in his time both as Lakh- 
nawtl and Gawr, 

After the lapse of three decades of the Khaldiji 
oligarchical rule, the Lakhnawtl kingdom passed 
under slave governors, during which it acquired so 
much influence and status that its governors used 
to be called Malik al-Shark. But soon the palace 
intrigues and political squabbles of the Dihli Sulta- 
nate emboldened the viceroys of Lakhnawti to revolt 
against the central inyperial authority, the distance 
from Dihli being a greatly-contributing factor here. 
The greatest of these revolts took place during the 
reign of the strong-willed Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Balban [g.v. in Suppl.], who personally led a large 
army to Bengal to crush the rebel governor Sultan 
Mughith al-Din Tughril, who was mercilessly put to 
death. Bughra Khan, Balban's youngest son, became 
governor of Lakhnawti in 681/1282. Barani, the 
author of the Ta?rikh-i Firiz-Shahi, gave Lakhnawti 
the name of “Bulghakpir’, meaning “place of 
sedition”, in view of the insurrections which fre- 
quently occurred there ever since the inception of 
the Muslim rule. 

With the passage of a century, the small prin- 
cipality of Lakhnawti expanded into a redoutable 
Muslim kingdom, embracing in its fold Sunargaun 
(the present Dacca area), S»tgaun (present Hooghly 
area), the Brahmaputra valley and the marshy lands 
of southern Bengal. The founder of the [lya4s-Shahi 
dynasty, Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah, used to be called 
“Shah-i-Bangila". The process of the cultural 
identification with the Bengali people which had 
begun during 140 years of Ilyas Shahi rule culminated 
during the next half-century’s reign of the Husayn 
Shahi Sultans, who were particularly noted for their 
active patronage of arts and literature. The fame of 
the Lakhnawt! kingdom spread far and wide, and 
its sultans exchanged ambassadors with the poten- 
tates of China and Khurasdn. Sultan Ghiyath al- 
Din Atzam Shah (795-813/1392-1419) established 
madrasaés in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
and invited the famed Persian poet, Hafiz Shirazi, 
to visit his court and elicited from him a celebrated 
panegyrical ode. The writ of the Sultan of Lakh- 
nawti was respected even beyond the frontiers of 


Bengal, within Orissa, Kamcup, Tippera and Arakan. 

The prosperous condition of Lakhnawti in the 
inediaeval times attracted the attention of foreign 
travellers. The Portuguese traveller, de Barros, writ- 
ing before 1540, speaks of broad and crowded streets 
with trees planted in rows along the walls to give 
shade to the passers-by, Faria y Souza, visiting the 
city around 1640, describes the capital city lying on 
the banks of the Ganges as being three leagues in 
length, and well-fortified, and containing 1,200,000 
families. Rennell, the cartographer, who visited 
Lakhnawti in the third quarter of the 18th century, 
portrays the city as “not less than fifteen miles in 
length and from two to three in breadth’’. 

On account of changes in the course of the Gan- 
ges, the capital was removed from Lakhnawti to 
other nearby places several times in its long history. 
Twenty-six rulers from Bakhtiyar Khaldji (1198) to 
Kadir Khan (1325) ruled from Lakhnawti, while six 
kings of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty had their capital at 
Pandua, 20 miles/32 km. away in the north-easterly 
direction, till 1414, when it was transferred back to 
Lakhnawti in the reign of Sultén Djalal al-Din 
Muhammad (818-36/1415-32). In 1564, Sulayman 
Karrani subsequently removed the capital from 
Lakhnawti to Tanda, lying still further to the south- 
west near the present village of Mahdipur. The 
capital was again shifted back to Lakhnawti in 1575 
by Mun‘im Khan Khan-i- Khana, the first viceroy of 
Akbar, but excessive rains in that year caused a 
pestilence in which thousands of inhabitants perished, 
the viceroy himself falling a victim to the contagion. 
The few people that survived the epidemic left the 
deserted city, which never regained its old glory. 
The capital was hurriedly shifted to Tanda, from 
where it was later changed to Radjmahal in 1589 by 
Radja Man Singh, and then to Dacca in 1608 by 
Islam Khan, and finally to Murshidabad in 1704 by 
Murshid Kuli Khan. 

Though Lakhnawti was finally deserted towards 
the end of the roth/r6th century, its magnificent 
buildings withstood the ravages of time for another 
century, for as late as 1683 when William Hedges, 
governor of the East India Company, visited the 
place, the architectural remains of the historic city 
were fairly intact. But systematic human spoliation 
caused irreparable damage to the monuments, whose 
bricks and stones were carried away to adorn the 
palaces and houses of distant Radjmahal and Mur- 
shidabad. According to Grant (Fifth report), the 
nigamat dafiar of Murshidabad received Rs. 8000/- 
annually from the local sa@mindars of Lakhnawt! as 
fees for the privilege of demolishing the ruins and 
stripping from them their highly-prized enamelled 
bricks and basalt stones, Early in the roth century, 
many carved stones, found in the ruined city, are 
said to have become prey of the Calcutta under- 
takers and others for ornamenting graves in Calcutta. 
Some of the important relics which are still extant 
are as follows: 

The Sona Masdjid or Great Golden mosque, a 
massive rectangular mosque, built by Sultan Nusrat 
Shah in 932/1526, is the largest as well as the finest 
of all the monuments of Lakhnawti. It is called 
golden because its domes were actually gilded, and 
Barddari (meaning “audience hall") because it has 
a spacious court-yard resembling an audience hall. 
The Chota Sona Masdjid, built during the reign of 
‘Ala al-Din Husayn Shah (899-925/1494-1519) is 
situated in that portion of Lakhnawtl which now 
forms part of the Radjshahi district of Bangladesh. 
Of the historic Fort of Lakhnawti, which lay on the 


banks of the Ganges and extended for about a mile 
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the child's father for the cost of these expenses if it 


from uorth to south, only the Main Gate, called | can be proved that the father voluntarily exposed 
the Dakiil Darwiza, and the Royal Entrance, | the child and not through necessity. The child's 


commonly called Luka Cari, are in existence today. 
The Firiz or Firdz Shah Minir is a sort of a victory 
tower, 84 ft. high and 62 ft. in circumference, popu- 
larly supposed to have been built by Sayf al-Din Firdz 
Shah (1488-90). The Kadam Rasiil is a single-domed 
square building, constructed by Sultan Nusrat Shah 
in 937/1531 and situated within the enclosure of the 
Fort, The actual relic, which comprises a small 
carved pedestal of black marble containing a stone 
representation of the footprint of the Prophet, is 
said to be preserved in a private residence nearby 
for reasons of security. Of the remaining important 
mosques, there are the Tantipara Masdjid, erected 
around 1480, the Lattan Masdjid, built in 1475, and 
the Camkatti Masdjid constructed by Sultan Yasuf 
Shah in 880/1475. In a spot known as Banglikot 
there existed the tomb of Sultan Husayn Shah (d. 
9253/1519), but it was destroyed in about 1846. The 
tomb of Shaykh Akhi Siridj al-Din ‘Uthman, the 
famous saint who visited Lakhnawti in the early 
8th/14th century, is located in the north-west corner 
of the Sdgardighi, the enormous cistern, nearly 
7 miles/ro km. south-west of Maida town. 
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LAKIT (a.) “foundling’, according to the 
definition of Maliki law, a human child whose 
parentage and whose status (free or slave) is un- 
known, 

It is a collective duty (wadjib) to pick up an 
abandoned or exposed child. A person finding such a 
child may not, having taken it up, replace it in the 
place where found. If two persons wish to take up the 
child, preference is given to the one finding it first; 
if they have both found the child together, it should 
go to the one best fitted to rear it, but if both are 
equally qualified, then lots may be drawn for it. The 
child's finder must swear in the presence of witnesses 
that he has found it, so that he may not subsequently 
claim that it is his own son or slave, The child’s 
paternity must be established by regular means. A 
slave, even if liberated through mukdtaba, and a 
married woman, may not pick up a child unless with 
the master's or husband’s consent. A person who has 
picked up a child must be free, a Muslim, suf inris 
(rdshid) and of good character. 

The foundling is presumed to be of free status 
until proved otherwise, and is presumed to be a Mus- 
lim if found by a Muslim in a place populated by 
Muslims. If the local people are, however, all infidels, 
the child is presumed to be non-Muslim. 

Looking after the foundling is the responsibility 
of the finder; the collective obligation (fard hifaya) 
is converted for him into a personal obligation (fard 
Sayn). Nevertheless, certain authorities set the child's 
upbringing as a charge to the public treasury (the 
revenue derived from the fay’) or to special endowed 
foundations (al-Ya‘kibi, Historiae, ii, 171). The 
finder administers the child’s possessions, represents 
him in civil law and is responsible for the expenses 





upkeep is due until the end of puberty if it is a boy 
and until marriage if a girl. If the child dies, its 
inheritance belongs to the public treasury as repre- 
sentative of the Muslim community, but the imdm 
may nevertheless make over the inheritance to the 
child's finder. 

Bibliography: Khalil b, Ishak, Abrégé de 
la loi musulmane selon le rite de l'imam Malek, 
tr. G.-H, Bousquet, iii, § 270; Khirshi, Sharh ‘ala 
Mukhtasar Khalil, vii, 130 (f.; Shaykh Dardir, 
Sharh ‘ald: Mukhtasar Sayyidi Khalil, iv, 112; 
Mawardl, Adab al-kddi, i, No, 1831; D. Santillana, 
Istituzsioni di diritlo musulmano Malichita con 
riguardo anche al sistema sciafiita, \, 306. 

(A.-M. Deccamare) 

LAKIT at-IYADI, pre-Islamic Arab poet. 
The name Lakit does not necessarily mean that the 
person bearing it was a foundling; but in the present 
instance, whilst the genealogists know all the poet's 
ancestors (see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, 
Tab. 174 and Register, ii, 377), the ductus of his 
father’s name has given rise to divergent readings; 
ma‘saD (Ibn al-Kalbi, Joc. cit.; al-Djahiz, Baydn, i, 
42, 43, 52; Ibn Durayd, Ightikdk, 104; al-Amidl, 
Mwtalif, 175); MaSmar (Ibn Kutayba, Ski‘, 152-4; 
LA, s.v. I-k-f); and va‘mar/va‘ur (al-Shammakh, 
apud al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 829; Ibn al-Shadjari, 
Mukhtarat shuSard al-‘Arab, 2-7; al-Bakri, Mu‘djam 
ma staSdjam, 71-5; Aghdni, xx, 23-5, ed. Beirut, 
xxii, 394-8; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 398; Yakat, Bulddn, 
iii, 125). This last reading seems to be the most 
correct; it even appears in the mss. of the Diwan 
whose rescension is attributed to [bn al-Kalbi, for 
whom, in his Djamhara, the poet was Ma‘bad's son 
(see above). Such variation is easily explicable, but 
one nevertheless wonders whether two distinct 
persons have not been confused (see Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Register, ii, 377; amongst Kindna, there was 
moreover a Lakit b. Ya‘mar, cited by Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Tab, 36). 

Ibn Kutayba, Joc. cit., says that the lyad {g.v.] 
established in ‘Irak had to flee for refuge in al- 
Djazira under pressure from the troops of Andshir- 
w4n (531-79 A.D.), who wanted to put a stop to 
their depredations. These last continued, and Lakit, 
who happened to be in al-Hira (or, according to 
ibn al-Shadjari and al-Bakri, /oc. cit., was allegedly 
secretary for Arab affairs in the Sasfinid king's chan- 
cery), placed his fellow tribesmen on guard against 
an expedition which the Persians were preparing, in 
a poem in -ddi. But the lyid remained deaf to this 
warning, persisted in their ways, and were scattered; 
it was then that Lakit wrote a Jong poem in -‘@ 
exhorting them to take seriously the new threats 
against them and to choose a valiant chief to oppose 
their enemies. 

The Aghdni (loc. cit.) places these events in the 
same sovereign's reign, after the battle of Dayr 
al-Djamidjim, during which the lyddis repelled 
the Persian cavalry sent against them (see Yakut, 
Buldan, s.v. Dayr al-Djamadjim; naturally, this was 
not the famous battle of 83/702 [g.v.]}, and makes 
the poem in -ddi the prelude of the poem in -‘a. Al- 
Bakri (loc. cit.) also speaks of Dayr al-Djamadjim, 
whilst for [bn ‘Abd Rabbihi, the incidents in question 
were contemporaneous with Dha Kar [g.v.], hence 
later, which seems very unlikely. 

Al-Mas‘idi (Muradj, ii, 176-7 = §§ 601-2) tells 


of his upbringing, but he may have a remedy against | palpably the same story, but places it much further 
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back in time, since, for him, the poet was serving 
in the army (var. in Tandih, ed. Sawi, 175: was 
languishing in jail) of Sabir [1 (310-79 A.D.)}; this 
last exterminated the Iyad, and it was the fate 
wrought on the prisoners which, according to this 
tradition, gave Sabir the sobriquet of Dhu "l-Aktaf. 

From all these pieces of information, the personal- 
ity of Lakit remains highly confused, and it is 
hardly possibly exactly to fix the period when he 
was living, though it was probably during the second 
half of the 6th century A.D. Thanks to his two poems, 
the poet passed into posterity; in the 6th/rath cen- 
tury indeed, Ibn al-Shadjari (d. 542/1148) thought 
highly enough of the poem in -‘@ to place it at the 
beginning of his Mukhtarat, where it has 55 verses. 
It was set to music, and the passage in which the 
ideal war commander is sketched was especially 
famous (see al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 497, 1166; Tbn 
Nubata, Sark al-‘uyiin, 203). Lakit is placed on the 
same level as Kuss b. Sa‘ida [9.v.] in some verses of 
Zayd b. Djundab al-Iy4di in praise of his tribe (al- 
Djahbiz, Bayan, i, 42), and as a result, considered as 
the glory of lyad. One editor of the Diwan, Mu‘id 
Khan (see below), makes him “the first nationalist 
poet of pre-Islamic Arabia". This Diwdén, which 
contains no more than these two poems, is preserved 
in several mss. of a few leaves: Aya Sofya 3933, 
Fatih 1665, Chester Beatty 5474 and Berlin 1123, 
1176, 1130. It was made the subject of an edition 
and German tr. by Th. Néldeke (in Orient und 
Occident, i (1862), 689-718), an edition by Khalil 
Ibrahim al-‘Atiyya (Baghdad 1390/1970) and an 
edition and English tr, by M. A. Mu‘id Khan (Beirut 
1391/1971). 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
above, see the introds. to the various editions; 
O. Rescher, in ZDMG, Ixviii, 382; Fihrist al- 
makhiifat al-musawwara, i (1954), 466; Brockel- 
mann, I, 27, S 1, 55; Blachére, HLA, ii, 254-5; 
Sezgin, GAS, ii, 175-6. (Cu. Petar) 
LAKIT 8. ZURARA ». ‘Upus 8. Zayp B. ‘Asp 
ALLAH B. DAnim, ABu Nansual, poet and sayyid 
of the second half of the 6th century A.D. 

His name apparently appears for the first time in 
a tradition concerning the assassination by his 
brother-in-law Suwayd b, Rabi‘a b. Zayd (see Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, Diamhara, Tab. 60, and Register, ii, 
521) of a son (or of a young brother) M4lik, of al- 
Mundhir b. Ma? al-Sama’, who had entrusted him to 
Zurira, and the vengeance of ‘Amr b. Hind [g.v.}, in 
the first place on the seven sons of the murdered man 
and then on the Bani Hanzala b. M4lik (Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 59), from whom he is said to have had 
about a hundred tribesmen burned; in a piece of 
verse, Lakit reproaches these last for having re- 
mained in the service of the king of al-Hira (Nak@id 
Diarir wa 'l-Farazdak, ed. Bevan, 1084-7 Aghani, 
ed. Beirut xxii, 190). In his article devoted to a 
mountain in the Hidjaz infested with lions and called 
Tardj, Yakit (Buldan, i, 835-6) alludes to a “famous” 
yawm Tardj (cf. al-Maydani, ii, 409; E. Meyer, Der 
historische Gehalt der Aiydm al-‘Arab, Wiesbaden 
1970, does not mention this), in the course of which 
Lakit is said to have been captured by a certain 
Kumayt b. Hanzala. Nevertheless, it is in the tradi- 
tions about the ‘“days’’ of Rahraban (see Meyer, 
op. cit., 47-50) and of Shi*b Djabala (see DJABALA 
and Meyer, 65-71) that he is most often mentioned. 
In the course of the first battle, which took place 
after the death of Zurara, the Jatter's son, Ma‘bad 
chief of Dirim, was captured by a section of the 
‘Amir b, Sa‘sa‘a commanded by al-Ahwas b. Dja‘far 
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(Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 93). LakIt, now chief of 


Darim, then offered his enemies 200 camels as the 
purchase price for his brother, alleging that Zurara 
had forbidden his sons to go beyond that number so 
as not to incite their enemies to obtain large ransoms. 
Despite the prisoner's supplications, in which he 
offered 1,000 camels from his own herds, Lakit 
remained immovable and left Ma‘bad to die of 
hunger and thirst in captivity (Nak@id, 227; al- 
Mubarrad, Kamil, 424; Ibu ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘/&d, ed. 
1346/1928, iii, 306; ete.). 

As sayyid of Dirim, Lakit decided to avenge the 
death of his brother, and assembled a force of 
warriors froin Tamim (with the exception of the 
Bani Sa‘d b. Zayd Mant, according to Ibn Habib, 
Muhkabbar, 247, who accounts him one of the war 
leaders worthy of the title djarrdr), from Dhubyin 
and Asad, as well as a contingent said to have been 
sent by al-Nu‘m4n b. Mundhir, against the coalition 
of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a and the ‘Abs. Exactly a year 
after the ‘‘day" of Rabrabin, ca. 580 according to 
Meyer, loc. cit., the “day” of Shi‘b Djabala took 
place; during the clash, accompanied by the usual 
exchange of verses, Lakit, who was mounted, for 
the first time among the Arabs, on a horse capa- 
risoned with brocade provided for him by the king 
of Persia, was felled by the blows of an opponent 
variously named in the sources (see e.g. al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 194; Yakit, Bulddn, ii, 24) but who must have 
been Shurayh b. al-Ahwas (Nakd?id, 663-5; Aghani, 
xi, 135-7). He died the next day, not without having 
uttered once more some verses, and the leadership 
passed to his brother Hadjib [g.v.]. Since his enemies 
had yet again struck him after his death, this gra- 
tuitous action inspired some verses of his daughter 
(or his sister, according to ‘*Ikd, iii, 309) Dukhtanis, 
wife of his cousin ‘Amr b. ‘Amr b, “Udud (Naka?i¢, 
665; Agkani, xi, 137-9; Yakot, Bulddn, ii, 24). 

Although al-Djahiz, in a rather obscure passage 
(Hayawan, ii, 93), seems to consider Lakit as a 
tyrant, the sources cite an anecdote in which one has 
his widow (a daughter of Hani? b, Kablsa according 
to al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 493, and al-Maydanl, 
Amithal, ii, 231-2, or else a certain Mukadhdhafa bint 
Kays b. Khalll according to Yakat, Bulddn, iii, 
372-3), who had remarried, eulogising Lakit and 
telling her new husband that he was certainly as 
{sweet as] water, though not however as sweet as that 
of the famous spring of Sadda?—nd? wa-ld ka-Sadda’, 
an expression which became proverbial. 

Al-Djabiz (op. cit., iv, 382) considers that all the 
sons of Zurara (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 60, cites 
ten of them) were poets, but their output hardly 
appears profuse, and only a smal] number of verses 
attributed to Lakit survive; these are brought 
together by Abk4ryiis in Rawdat al-adab, 258-9. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article); Ibn Sallam, Tadakdt, 138; Dijabiz, 

Bayén, ii, 170, iii, 220; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 662; 

idem, ‘Uyin, iv, 17; Amidi, Mwrtalif, 175; 

Rothstein, Lahmiden, index; Blachére, HLA, ii, 

257 and index; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 194. See also 

DyaBata and HApyip p. ZURARA. 

(Cu. Pecrat) 

LALA [Owing to circumstances beyond their 
control the editors are unable to supply the article 
planned under this entry. They intend to publish it 
in the Supplement.) 

LALA MEHMED PASHA, grand vizier 
under Ahmad I. He was a Bosnian by origin and a 
relation of Mehmed Sokollu Pasha. The year of this 
birth is not given. After having had higher education 
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in the palace, he was mir-akhar, and became in 1003/ 
1595 agha of the Janissaries. In the next year he 
took part in the Austrian wars as beglerbegi of Rim- 
ili and was commander of Esztergom (Gran, Turkish: 
Usturghon) when this town capitulated to the Aus- 
trian army in Muharram r1oo4/September 1595. 
During the following years, Lala Mehmed was 
several times ser-Sasker in Hungary and when, in 
Safar ror3/July 1604, the grand vizier Yawuz ‘Ali 
had died in Belgrade on his way to the Hungarian 
theatre of war, the sultan sent the imperial seal of 
office to Lala Mehmed. Although peace negotiations 
were continually being resumed, the new grand vizier 
took in that year Waitzen (Turk. Wa) but besieged 
in vain Esztergom, During next year’s campaign, 
Esztergom was taken by Lala Mehmed (29 September 
1605), and in November he crowned the Hungarian 
Boeskay as king of Hungary (excepting the regions 
oceupied directly by the Turks) and Transylvania. 
{n that same year, the Turkish eastern army under 
Cighale Pasha was beaten by the Persians, while 
the troops sent to subdue the revolt in Anatolia 
were routed at Bolwadin. After his return, it was 
decided that the grand vizier should remain next 
year in the capital and lead the war on the two fronts 
and, if possible, bring to a successful end the long- 
drawn peace negotiations with Austria. The young 
sultan, however, changed his mind in keeping with 
the wishes of the Kapudan Pasha Derwish, who was 
intriguing against Lala Mehmed. Accordingly, the 
latter was ordered to take command of the army 
against Persia. He had already put up his tent in 
Uskiidar, when overcome by sorrow because of the 
frustration of his plans, he was seized with an apo- 
plexy and died three days afterwards (23 May 1606), 
He was buried near the tiirbe of Sokollu Pasha. 
Bibliography: The ta’rikhs of Pecewi who, 
as scribe, had served Lala Mehmed on several 
occasions (cf. Babinger, GOW, 192), Na‘ima and 
Hasan Beyzade; ‘Othman-zide Ta’ib, Hadikat 
al-wuzarad’, §2ff.; Sidjill-i ‘othmdni, iv, 140; 
von Harnmer, GOR, iv. (J. H. Kramers) 
LALE DEVRI, “The Tulip Period’, the name 
given to one of the most colourful periods of 
the Ottoman Empire, corresponding to the 
second half of the reign of Ahmed III (1703-30 
[g.v.]) and more precisely to the thirteen years of the 
vizierate of Nevshehirli [brahim Pasha [g.v.], The 
tulip which gave its name to this era had been ex- 
ported from Turkey to Austria by Ogier Ghislain de 
Busbecq, the ambassador of Ferdinand I of Habsburg 
(1503-64) at the court of the Sultan, but it was in 
Holland that its cultivation was developed, through 
the efforts of the botanist Charles de I’Ecluse (C, Clu- 
sius) (Arras 1526-Leiden 1609), who occupied the 
Chair of Botany at the University of Leiden. The 
predilection for tulips spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, but the mania for this plant adopted its 
most extravagant forms in Turkey, In fact, imported 
back to Turkey from Holland in the 17th century by 
the Austrian ambassador Schmid zum Schwarzen- 
horn during the reign of Ahmed III, this flower 
became the object of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
tulip fashion gave birth to an architecture, of which 
the elegant Lale Djami* mosque, in Istanbul, is an 
example; to an art form, Ottoman baroque, inspired 
by French “rococo'’; and to a literary genre, the 
poet Nedim [¢.v.] being the prototype here. 
The promoter of this fashion was the Grand 
Vizier Ibrahim Pasha of Nevshehir, son-in-law of the 
Sultan, Coming to power at the beginning of 1718, 


over the Treaty of Passarovitz (21 July 1718), put- 
ting an end to a state of continual war which had 
disrupted the economic structure of the Empire and 
devasted its rural areas. After Passarovitz, the 
Grand Vizier applied himself to pursuing the objec- 
tive of peace, and his vizierate was to be marked 
by an initial period of absolute peace, followed by 
a period of euphoria induced by victorious cam- 
paigns in Iran, which was then in a state of anarchy 
as a result of the Afghan invasion. Agreeable and 
peace-loving by temperament, Ahmed III had a 
strong hedonistic streak. He was a cultured man, 
a poet and calligrapher, but also a man of exceptional 
greed. Ibrahim Pasha was himself refined and cul- 
tured, an extrovert personality and a lover of peace 
and pleasure. Having similar tastes, the two men 
were well-suited to each other. Ibrahim Pasha was 
at pains to satisfy both the hedonistic nature and 
the avidity of the Sultan, By anticipating the latter's 
desires, he simultaneously reinforced his own status 
and ensured the relaxation and well-being of his 
master, The Sultan took no interest in any aspect of 
government and left all the responsibility of state 
to his vizier, who surrounded himself with close 
relatives and rid the court of all hostile elements. 
Until 1730, the entire administration of the state 
was under his control and all important posts were 
held by his appointees; this nepotism caused much 
resentment and earned him numerous enemies. 

Overtures to the West. The Grand Vizier was 
a man of enlightened sympathies, and the years of 
his vizierate were marked by a series of approaches 
to the West. For the first time in the history of 
the Ottoman Empire, attempts were made to benefit 
from the political, economic and cultural structures 
of Europe. Diplomatic relations were fostered, es- 
pecially with France: an ambassador, Yirmisekiz 
Celebizade Mehmed Efendi, was accredited to the 
court of Louis XV, and was instructed to study those 
French institutions which might be adapted to the 
requirements of Ottoman lands (1719). Commercial 
relations with France were developed: each year, five 
hundred trading ships operated between France and 
Turkey. 

Policies of progress, construction and inno- 
vation. In 1724, the first printing-press was in- 
stalled in Istanbul, through the good offices of 
Ibrahim Miteferrika [g.v.], a Hungarian converted to 
Islam, aided by the son of the Sultan’s ambassador 
to the court of Louis XV, who had accompanied his 
father to Paris, A French officer of engineers, de 
Rochefort, was invited to prepare plans for reforming 
the army on the Western model, while another 
French convert to Islam, Khumbaradji Ahmed 
Pasha [see AHMED PASHA BONNEVAL], organised a 
corps of artillery. Yet another French convert to 
Islam, Geréek Dawid Agha, was responsible for the 
foundation of the first team of fire-fighters. A lover 
of arts and literature, the Grand Vizier surrounded 
himself with poets, musicians and artists, He pro- 
hibited the export of rare manuscripts and founded 
a society for the translation of Arabic and Persian 
texts, He established five libraries, in addition to 
that of the Sultan, of which the poet Nedim was 
curator, He gave a fresh impetus to the manufacture 
of porcelain and earthenware, restoring the work- 
shops of Izmid and Kiitayha and founding a new one 
in Istanbul, that of Tefkir Sarayl. He founded a 
textile-mill. In the context of municipal engineering, 
the projects that he instituted include the construc- 
tion of a dam to bring water from the Forest of 


he showed great diplomatic skill in the negotiations | Belgrad to the capital and the building of roads and 
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of harbour installations; he supervised the markets 
personally, regulating the sale of bread and the 
importation of coffee. He encouraged progress in 
medicine. Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, the wife of 
the British ambassador to the court of the Sultan, 
states in her Letters that certain maladies were, 
better treated in Turkey than elsewhere and, in 
particular, she mentions the existence of a vaccine 
against small-pox. The Sultan was an enthusiastic 
promoter of construction projects: fountains, mos- 
ques and mausoleums sprang up in every corner of 
Istanbul; palaces, pavilions (kdskk [g.v.]) gardens and 
places of recreation adorned the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus. Architects were brought in from 
Europe, and on his return from France in 1721, 
Yirmisekiz Celebizide Mehmed Efendi brought with 
him the plans of palaces and gardens. The most 
famous of these palaces, that of Sa‘dabid, was built 
at the base of the Golden Horn, at Kaghitane. Given 
this name on account of an ancient paper-mill 
dating from the Byzantine era, it was to become a 
favourite place of promenade; the palace was erected 
in two months, according to the plans brought from 
France; the French ambassador, the Marquis de 
Bonnac, presented the Sultan with the forty orange- 
trees which adorned the facade; and the first feast 
was held there on 31 July 1722, of which Nedim has 
left us an account. The Tulip Period was an era of 
progress and increased interest in art and culture, 
poetry and music being pre-dominant; in poetry, 
Nedim was an innovator, introducing music into 
verse and popularising ballads (shark). 
Entertainment. When wearied with affairs of 
state, Ahmed III sought rest and recreation, Over a 
period of almost thirteen years, Ibrahim Pasha pro- 
cured for him an ambience of continuous festivity, 
symbolised by the tulip. Gardens and window-frames 
were decorated with tulips; different varieties pro- 
liferated; 839 were enumerated in 1726, Competitions 
were organised. Bulbs became so expensive that the 
government was obliged to contro! prices in order 
to prevent speculation (firmaén of Muharram 1140/ 
_ September 1722). A bulb in the possession of an 
ambassador went missing; town-criers appealed in 
vain for its return and houses were searched, At 
times when the flowers were in bloom, Ahmed Lil 
used to change his place of residence, proceeding 
majestically to his yalls (palaces built on the edge of 
the water). The people resorted en masse to the tulip 
promenades, and barges sailed to Sa‘dabid and 
other places of recreation. Festivities were also held 
at night, and these were renowned for the spectacle, 
in the gardens of the Palace of Ciragh4n, ‘Palace of 
Candles”, at the mouth of the Bosphorus, of burning 
night-lights or candles under every tulip, hence the 
name given to this palace; in the illuminated gardens, 
tortoises were to be seen meandering over the beds 
of tulips, bearing night-lights on their shells, Nedim 
has left us a reminiscence of these festivities in the 
lines: Let us laugh, be glad, make merry/. . . Come, 
slender cypress, let us set our course for Sa‘dibad." 
When the tulip season was at an end and the rigours 
of the winter arrived, the round of entertainments 
continued unabated. The cold and the inclement 
weather were forgotten at the “feasts of helvd’’; 
poets, men of letters, musicians and singers were 
invited to these occasions, and the most intemperate 
nights of the winter were passed in convivial com- 
pany, enlivened by a profusion of choice viands and 
confections; the banquet came to its climax with the 
arrival of the felvd, brought in on copper plates and 
prepared in the presence of the guests, to the ac- 





companiment of music and song. Besides the tulip 
feasts and the helyd banquets, the ceremonies as- 
sociated with the circumcision and marriage of the 
thirty-one princes and princesses, the children of 
Ahmed II], were the occasion for interminable 
festivities. Such feasts sometimes lasted for as long 
as a week or ten days (for example, in April 1719, 
April 1720, May 1721). In 1727, there were helud 
banquets which lasted for a whole month; that same 
year, the month of Ramadan fell in May, giving rise 
to further festivities; between 1726 and 1730, the 
month of Ramadan fel) in the spring, and was 
celebrated accordingly each year, 

With the passage of time, the festivities became 
ever more extravagant: the Sultan’s palace was 
crammed with tulips and pinks at the height of 
winter and also with odoriferous shrubs; thousands 
of birds sang in gilded cages; pleasure was the sole 
purpose of living; the Sultan and the Vizier, both of 
them poets and i hers, wrote love-poems 
addressed to each other. Under the influence of the 
court, a change in public morals was discernible, and 
a love of luxury and the pursuit of pleasure became 
more marked. In her Letters, Lady Mary Wortley- 
Montagu declares that Turkish women are more 
liberated than their English counterparts. Lines by 
Nedim are an indication of the moral freedom of the 
time; "Ask permission of your mother, say that you 
are going to the Friday Prayer/... Come, slender 
cypress, let us set our course for Sa‘dabad.” Wishing 
to rival the people of the court, the middle class also 
embarked on schemes of reckless expenditure, thus 
causing the ruin of numerous households, As a means 
of restraining such expenditure, the Grand Vizier was 
obliged to pass a law regulating clothing according 
to social class, especially in regard to decorative 
dress worn by women. But this moral laxity scan- 
dalised the public; the Sultan had swings built for 
the people's amusement, and the sight of swinging 
women pushed by young men was an affront to 
public opinion; in addition, members of the nobility, 
including the Grand Vizier himself, were accused of 
amusing themselves, during barge-trips on the water, 
by tossing gold coins into the corsages of the ladies; 
there was even an accusation levelled against the 
Grand Vizier that he had made continual advances 
to the attractive wife of the Kadi of Istanbul, Ziilali 
Hasan Efendi. 

The end of the festivities. The unbridled 
expenditure by the court, the relaxation of morals, 
the taxes levied by the Grand Vizier to pay for ever- 
more costly entertainments, caused discontent among 
the people, in particular the fanatical and reactionary 
class of the ‘ulema, The people felt that they had 
been let down. Although the Grand Vizier had made 
great efforts in the interests of cultural growth, 
had had done nothing to combat the fanaticism of 
the ‘ulema? and the ignorance of the masses. The 
Janissaries, ignorant and fanatical, whose income 
depended on pillage in time of war, felt themselves 
threatened by the military reforms advocated by the 
Grand Vizier. The latter had imposed new taxes on 
commerce, taxes which caused discontent both among 
the artisans and among the Janissaries, who engaged 
in smalliscale trading during their leisure time. The 
‘ulema? took it upon themselves to fan these 
grievances, However, the revolt was caused by 
political factors. 

The foreign policy of Ibrahim Pasha consisted in 
the avoidance of war; however, the Tulip Period 
saw a temporary extension of Ottoman sovereignty, 
on account of the Afghan invasion of Iran. In the 
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anarchic conditions which prevailed, a new rivalry 
brought the Turks and the Russians into confronta- 
tion in the Caucasian provinces. Thanks to the 
mediation of the French ambassador, the Marquis 
de Bonnac, this tension was resolved in an amicable 
fashion and a Russo-Turkish treaty, signed 23 June 
1724, divided the Iranian spoils between the two 
powers: the Turks occupied Tiflis, Erevan, Tabriz 
and the territories to the west of a line from Ardabil 
to Hamadan, while the Russians took possession of 
Derbend, Baki and Daghistan. This treaty was the 
occasion for fresh festivities, with exchanges of gifts 
between Turks, Russians and French, then control of 
affairs was delegated into the hands of the walis of 
the frontier regions, and the festivities continued. 
However, in Iran, the situation was soon reversed: 
Nadir Shah succeeded in seizing power having over- 
turned the Afghan dynasty and, in 1730, he com- 
pelled the Turks to restore the Iranian territory that 
thoy had occupied, There was news of the capture of 
Hamadin and the massacre of its Turkish garrison. 
The Grand Vizier tried to keep the defeat a secret 
and to settle matters peaceably through diplomacy, 
but Nadir Shah refused to negociate. In order to 
stifle public unrest, it was necessary to prepare a 
campaign, On 17 July, the Ottoman army paraded 
at Uskiidar, where until 3 August it awaited the 
arrival of the uncommunicative Sultan, The latter 
finally joined his troops to conduct a grandiose 
procession which was nothing more than a show-off, 
all the soldiers returning to their homes at the end of 
the parade. But on 12 August, it was heard that the 
Iranians had taken Tabriz and brutally massacred 
the Turks who had been stationed there. Again, 
Ibrahim Pasha tried to suppress the news, but 
Janissaries returning from the frontier regions spread 
the news of Iranian atrocities through the hammdams. 
Discontent mounted, and the Grand Vizier was held 
responsible for the setbacks. Janissaries and ‘ulema? 
fanned the fanaticism of the artisans, In his report 
dated 17 September 1730, the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
the French ambassador, speaks of hesitation to act 
on the part of the Sultan’s court. This indecision was 
to prove crucial to the success of the revolt, which 
broke out on the morning of 28 September. The 
leading officials of the State were on holiday at the 
time: the Sultan and the Grand Vizier at Cskiidar, 
the governor of Istanbul, Kaymak Mustafa Pasha, 
son-in-law of Ibrahim Pasha, was busy tending his 
garden beside the Bosphorus, as was the Kapudan 
Pasha, another son-in-law of the Grand Vizier. The 
insurgents were able to act with total freedom. Their 
leader was Patrona Khalll, an Albanian, formerly 
a fevend [q.v.] on the Sultan’s flag-ship Patrona, of 
whom we have a portrait painted by the artist of the 
Tulip Period, the Dutchman Vanmour (1656-1738); 
he was a man between thirty-five and forty years old, 
already an active veteran of numerous rebellions, a 
skilled demagogue and inciter of crowds, who made a 


precarious living, sometimes as an itinerant trader,’ 


sometimes as a town-crier or hammdm masseur. The 
crowd which assembled at the Hippodrome Square 
(At meydanl) consisted of some thirty artisans, 
mostly Albanians, who were joined by the trades- 
people from the bazaar and about three hundred 
Janissaries whose Agha had made his escape with 
great difficulty and had reached Uskiidar in disguise. 
Towards evening, the number of rebels had risen to 
2,000 persons. The revolt was the work of a handful 
of ignorant artisans: Patrona Khalil, Muslu the 
vegetable merchant and ‘AII the coffee stall owner, 
but in fact it was skilfully directed by two individuals 








belonging to the ‘ulema? class: the preacher of Aya 
Sofya, Ispirizide Ahmed Efendi, and the Kddi of 
Istanbul, the Albanian Ziilali Hasan Efendi, who 
had personal reasons for hating the Grand Vizier. 
According to the report of the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
dated 7 October, the tragic outcome was caused by 
the indecision of the Sultan, The court did not return 
to Istanbul until the night of 29 September, two days 
after the outbreak of the revolt. On the morning of 
the goth, Ahmed II] sought to negotiate with the 
rebels: feeling themselves in a position of strength, 
the latter demanded that the Grand Vizier and his two 
sons-in-law, the Ketkhiida Kaymak Mustafa Pasha 
and the Kapudan Pasha, be handed over to them, 
The Sultan tried in vain to rescue his favourite; in 
the night of 30 September, fearing for his own life, he 
ordered the strangling of Ibrahim Pasha and his 
two sons-in-law, and at dawn their bodies were 
surrendered to the rebels, on three ox-drawn hearses. 
But the insurgents, who had pillaged and sacked the 
palaces of the viziers, now insisted on the abdication 
of the Sultan. Ziilali Hasan Efendi and Ispirizade, 
acting in the name of the rebels, communicated the 
decision to Ahmed III, In the night of 2 October, 
having received the guarantee that his own life and 
those of his sons would be spared, he abdicated in 
favour of his nephew Mahmid who was immediately 
enthroned. Soon afterwards, Mahmid I had the 
ringleaders of the revolt assassinated. 

The age of festivity had come to an end: the 
tulip gardens, the palaces and the places of re- 
creation had been destroyed. The tulips had gone: 
they left behind a sumptuous but tragic memory. 
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Ottoman statecrafi—the Book of Counsel for Vezirs 
and Governors ... of Saris Mehmed Pasa, Princeton 
1935. (I. Méuikorr) 
LALEZARI, Suavky Meumep, Ottoman au- 

thor of a work on tulips, the Mizdn al-azhar 

“Balance of flowers’’. This treatise on the cultivation 

of tulips was composed in the reign of Sultan Ahmad 

IIL (x115-43/1703-30), who had given the author the 

title of Shiukujfe-perwerdn ‘‘cultivator of blossoms” on 

the suggestion of the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha 

between 1728 and 1730. 

Bibliography: H. Fr. von Diez, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus Asien, Halle and Berlin 1815, ii, x ff., 
reprinted as Vom Tulpen- und Narcissen-Bau in 
der Tiirkey aus dem Tiirkischen des Scheich Muham- 
med Lalézari, Halle and Berlin 1815; Pertsch, 
Katalog der tiirk, Hss. Berlin, 305, no. 232. See 
also LALE DEVRI. (Tu. Menzer) 
LALEZARI, SHavkH Meuomen TAntrx, Ottoman 

kadi and author of several theological works, 

often known as Kadi Mebmed. 

The date of his birth is unknown, but he was born 
in Istanbul and was presumably connected with the 
Lalezar quarter near the Fatih Mosque. He became 
a molla and a miiderris. In 1201/1786-7 he was kadi 
at Eyyab, and then on 30 Mubarram 1204/20 October 
1789 he died at his house in Rumeli His4r. None of 
his extant works has been printed, but these all 
exist in manuscript in Istanbul libraries. They in- 
clude a series of theological commentaries, such as 
the Mizan al-mukim fi ma‘rifat al-kis{as al-mustakim, 
the Daf* itirad Raghib Pasha fi hakk al-fusads, and 
one on the Kaside-yi ndniyye, and various others on 
works of leading Sunni scholars like al-Maturidi, 
al-Ghazall, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani and al-Birgewi. 

Bibliography: Hiiseyn Aywansarayl, Hadikat 
al-djawami‘, Istanbul 1281/1864-5, i, 190; Bursall 
Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmdnli mi@ellifleri, i, 349; 
Mebmed Thireyy4, Sidjill-+ ‘Othmani, iti, 243; 
1A, art. Mehmed Téhir (M. Miinir Aktepe). 

(Ep.) 

LALISH, a valley some 30 miles/s0 km north- 
north-east of Mawsil in “Irak, in the kada@ of Shay- 
khan and in a largely Kurdish mountain area, famed 
as the principal pilgrimage centre of the 
Yazldi sect (see vazipis}. The djamaSyya of the 
Yazidis is held from the 23th to the 30th September 
O.S, (6th to the 13th October N.S.) each year, and 
revolves round the shrine of the founder, Shaykh 
©Adi b. Mus&fir (g.v.] and the tombs of other early 
saints of the sect. The first European to attend and 
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describe the festival seems to have been Sir Henry 

Layard in 1846 and 1849; a valuable description of 

the ceremonies as they were held in the 1940s is given 

by C. J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage to Lalish, London 
1967. 

Bibliography: given in the article, (Ep.) 

LALITPUR, the name of a town in the Bun- 

delkhand region of Central India, administra- 

tively in the southwards-protruding tongue of the 
former United Provinces, Uttar Pradesh of the 
Indian Union, It is situated in lat. 24° 42’ N. and long. 
78° 28’ E. on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
on the Kanpiir (Cawnpore)—Saugor road. Tradition 
ascribes its foundation to Lalita, wife of a Deccani 
Radja, and till the early 16th century it was held by 
the Gonds. In the 17th century it fell within the 
Bundela state of Canderi. In the first half of the 19th 
century, it passed from Maratha control to that of 
the British, and in 1844 the District of Candéri was 
formed, with its name changed in 1861 to that of 
Lalitpir; in 1891 it was absorbed into Jhansi District. 
The Candéri and Lalitpir Districts were centres of 
fighting, under the leadership of Radj& Mardan 
Singh of Banpir during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, 
and Lalitpir town was temporarily abandoned by 
British troops. The antiquities of Lalitpair include 
several Hindu and Jain temples, and there js an 
inscription of Sultan Firdz Shah Tughluk dated 759/ 
1358. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazeteer of India’, xiv, 
138-9, xvi, 133-4; D. L. Drake-Brockman, District 
gaztteers of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh, xxiv. 
Jhansi, Allahabad 1909, 213 ff., 286-93. (Ep.) 
LALLODJI LAL, the most important trans- 

lator of Sanskrit works into Bradj-bhash4 prose 
at the Fort William College, Calcutta. Born at Agra 
in 1763 of a family of Brahmin priests, in 1786 he 
sought employment with Nawwab Mubdrak al- 
Dawla of Murshidabad and then settled in Calcutta, 
where he died in 1835. 

] In 1802 John Gilchrist, the Professor of Hindustant 
(later known as Hindi and Urdii) at the Fort William 
College, appointed Lallidji as an assistant in Bradj- 
bhasha. His primary duties were to help the Professor 
in his publications of a Hindustani grammar and 
dictionary. Lallidji also collaborated with the senior 
Muslim translators of Hindustani in their works. 
Based on Lallidji’s interpretation, Kazim ‘AIT 
Djawin translated Shakuntala, the celebrated 
Sanskrit drama of Kalidasa (ca. 375-455 A.D.). 
Lalldgji also translated a book on Hindi polity and 
wrote an elementary manual of Bradj-bhasha, but 
became infinitely more famous for his Premsdgar. 
This is a translation of the tenth book of the Baéga- 
vata Purdna or Srimad Bhagavatam, containing the 
life story of Krishna, especially of his boyhood. The 
original Sanskrit was first translated into Bradj- 
bhasha poetry by Caturbhudjdas in 1510, and 
Lallddjl translated it into lucid Bradj prose, which 
even the Muslims of that century praised highly, 
both for its content and its language. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article Hinpl, see T. Roebuck, Annals of the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta 1819; Proceedings 
of the College of Fort William 1801-1805, National 

Archives, New Delhi. (S. A. A, Rizvi) 

LAM, the 23rd letter of the Arabic alpha- 
| bet, transcribed as /; numerical value 30 [see 
| ABDJAD]. 

| Definition: fricative, lateral, voiced. It is called 

| a liguid (H. Fleisch, Traité, i, § 3 b) because of the 

| fluidity of its emission. This act of emission comes 
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normally from the two corners of the mouth, / 
bilateral; it can be made from one side only, with 
unchanged acoustic results, / unilateral (M. Gram- 
mont, 71 penult. This last was probably the case with 
the dad (a lateralised consonant [see DAp]), called 
al-da%fa, which was made from the right or left side 
of the mouth (Stbawayh, ed. Paris, ii, 452, ll. 17-18). 
J. Cantineau has placed / amongst those ‘‘consonants 
outside the classification scheme” (Esquisse, 183, and 
Comsonantismz, 288), see A. Martinet’s observations 
in BSL, xlix/1 (1953), 77. According to Arabic tradi- 
tion, it is bayniyya, dhawlakiyya, madjhira, and also 
called munharifa “incurvated” (see Fleisch, op. cit., 
$47a,d, § 48, c, f, § 49, i, and Cantineau, Cours; 50). 

The articulation described above is for the pho- 
neme; for the phonological oppositions which define 
the phoneme /, see Cantineau, Esguisse, 172, and for 
the incompatibilities, ibid., 200. 

Lam is emphatic { in the word AfJah when it is 
preceded by the vowels # or a, so that one says ‘inda 
ilah, but li-llah (see references in Cantineau, Cours, 
51 n. 1; for a study of its articulation, references in 
Fleisch, op. cit., 224 n, 1). The treatises on tadjwid 
set forth the rules according to which ] may be found 
in other words (Cantineau, Cours, 51). 

Lam seems to continue an articulation which was 
similar to it in common Semitic (Cantineau, Esquisse, 
172 n. 1); indeed, one may go further and add that 
“La liquide latérale | se trouve en correspondance 
régulitre en sémitique, berbére et couchitique” 
(M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la 
phonétique du chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947, 182), 

Alterations: (a) Exchange of phonemes: 
(> » in a fairly numerous groups of doublets. In 
several of these, the phenomenon does not seem to be 
conditioned, e.g. kullat and kunnat “mountain peak”, 
and / > rin ‘ad mutakatfil and mutakatftir ‘a piece of 
split wood" (Fleisch, op. cit., § 9 f, 8). 

(b) Assimilation. The -- of the definite article 
is assimilated when in contact with the ‘sun’ conso- 
nants, sc. the dentals to the prepalatals (except for 
dj). For -! when it is final in a word, assimilation of the 
initial following consonant is especially notable in the 
case of the interrogative particle hal and of bal “nay, 
on the contrary” (ibid,, § 12 k); for the variations of 
the Kur’4n readers, see Joc. cit. For the position in 
the dialects, see Cantineau, Cours, 53-4, to be com- 
pleted for Egypt by the material in N. Tomiche, Le 
parler arabe du Caire, Paris-The Hague 1964, 27; and 
for Mauretania by that of D. Cohen, Le dialecte arabe 
Hassaniya, Paris 1963, 23-4. In regard to Lebanon 
one might add mlih > mnth “well”, sdr-Ina > sar-rna 
“has been for us", and -Ina > -anna “for us” (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 398), and for Aleppo (A. Barthélemy, Dict. 
ar.fr., Paris 1935-54 and 1969), assimilation at a 
distance, as in lakh’r (750) and rakh’r, rakhri and 
also rakhrdni and rakhreni (273) “other™ or“ another”. 

(c) Dissimilation. For this see Cantineau, 
Cours, 51, and for the dialects, ibid., 53. To the nouns 
cited there one might add for Lebanon karakol > 
karakon and karakin “police station” (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 361 and 188 |. 3, and the examples of J. 
Grand’Henry in his Le parler arabe de Cherchell, 
Algérie, Louvain 1972, 42; see also W. Fischer, Die 
Sprache der arabischen Sprachinsel in Uzbekistan, in 
Tsl., xxxvi (1961), 238. 

Bibliography: Fleisch, Traité de philologie 
arabe, i, Beirut 1961, and Etudes d'arabe dialectal, 
Beirut 1974; Cantineau, Cours de phonétique arabe, 
Esquisse d'une phonologie de l’arabe classique and 
Le consonantisme du sémitique, in Etudes de linguis- 
tique arabe, Mémorial Jean Cantineau, Paris” 1960; 


M. Grammont, Traité de phonétique, Paris 1933; 

Zadjdjadiji, in his X. al-Lamdét, ed. Mazin Mubarak, 

Damascus 1389/1969, has gathered together all the 

uses of lam as a particle -l, /a- and k-. 

(H, Freiscn) 

LAM, Bax0, a numerous and formerly powerful 
Arab tribe living on the borders of Iran and ‘Irak, 
principally on the plain between the foothills of the 
Pusht-i Kah mountains and the river Tigris, The 
easterly limit of the main tribal territory follows the 
course of the Rid-i Karkha southwards from Pa-yi 
Pul to the area north of Hawiza where the river 
peters out into salt flats. The course of the Tigris 
between Shaykh Sa‘d and ‘Am4ra forms the westerly 
limit of that territory. Small and isolated groups of 
Bani Lam have been observed outside the main 
area—as far afield as Mandali to the northwest and 
in the Ram Hurmuz district to the southeast. 

The tribe is divided into numerous sub-groups 
which have varied over time in their size and relative 
importance (A. H. Layard, A description of the 
province of Khuxistan, in Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, xvi (1846), 45; J. G. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ?Oman and Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, ii, ro8r-4; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, with Werner Caskel, Die Beduinen, 
Wiesbaden 1952, iii, 471-3, and H. Field, Contribu- 
tions to the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, 
Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, xxix/1, 195-8). According to Lorimer (ii, 
1085), all members of the tribe spoke Arabic, but 
a minority also knew and used Persian. The great 
majority of the tribe was, and remains, Shi‘, In the 
past, different groups have followed sedentary, 
semi-nomadic and nomadic ways of life, but in the 
zoth century, particularly since the Second World 
War, the former has come to predominate, The Band 
Lam have long had e@ reputation for being very good 
pastoralists. In former times they raised a wide range 
of animals—sheeps, goats, cattle, horses, donkeys 
and camels, Demand for some of the latter animals 
has declined sharply in recent decades, and most 
attention is now devoted to sheep. The Bani Lam also 
grow crops, chiefly for their own consumption; these 
include wheat, barley, oats and maize, but little 
attention is apparently given to rice. 

It is impossible to give accurate figures for the 
population of the tribe either now, or in the past. 
One estimate made in 1840-1 put the total number 
of families at about 30,000 (Layard, op. cit., 46). 
Some seventy years later Lorimer (ii, 1084) estimated 
the total population to be about 45,000. After field- 
work in 1934, the number of Bani Lam living in 
Persia was estimated to be about 5,700 families 
(H. Field, op. cit., 196). Another source put the num- 
ber of families in Persia at 10,650 in 1945 (Admiralty 
{Great Britain] Naval Intelligence Division, Persia, 
Geographical Handbook Series, London 1945, 379)- 
A similar source for ‘Irak noted that the Bani Lam 
were the most powerful tribe on the Tigris, but no 
figures were quoted (Admiralty [Great Britain] 
Naval Intelligence Division, Ivag and the Persian 
Gulf, Geographical Handbook Series, London 1944, 
371). 

The origins of the tribe remain obscure (see von 
Oppenheim, iii, 459-69, for a summary history of 
the tribe). Tradition relates that the name of the 
tribe derives from a certain Lam b. Haritha, a leader 
of the Kabtin tribe in the Hidjaz; and that one of 
his grandsons, Barak, led a migration to the Hawiza 
area of ‘Irak. Later, Hafiz al-Lam, a son of Barak, 
is reported to have quarrelled either with his father, 
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or with the w4li of Hawiza, who was also a leader 
of the Bani Rabl‘a. Hafiz is then said to have taken 
control of the land between Shaykh Sa‘d and ‘Am4ra 
which had previously belonged to the Bani Rabi‘a 
and to have become the founder of the Bani Lam 
(S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925, 8, and H. Field, The anthropology of 
Iraq. The Lower Euphrates-Tigris region, Chicago 
1949, Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, xxx/1 no, 2, 329-30). A putative 
date for these events would be about the end of the 
roth/r6th century (von Oppenheim, iii, 460 states 
that the Bani Lam were already living on the east 
bank of the Tigris in 1575). 

The Bandi Lam were reluctant to accept Ottoman 
control, and the Pasha of Baghdad, ‘Umar (who 
was in office 1088-92/1677-81) ordered the first of 
many Turkish campaigns which tried to compel their 
submission. ‘All Pasha {in office 1107/1695-6) per- 
sonally led a punitive raid against them, and Hasan 
Pasha [g.v.] (in office 1116-36/1704-23) also mounted 
a series of expeditions against them beginning in 
1116/1704 (Longrigg, op. cit., 93-4, 124, 126), The 
Bani Lam sometimes acted in concert with other 
tribal groups in rebelling against Ottoman rule; for 
example, in 1138/1726 they joined with various 
groups of Lurs to attack Baghdad. 

The rise to power of Tahmasp Kull Khan (later 
N&dir Shah [9.v.]) provided further opportunities for 
insurgency on the part of the Band Lam. In 1145/ 
1733 Tahmasp Kuli Khan laid siege to Baghdad and 
the leader of the Band Lam, ‘Abd al-‘All, joined 
forces with the Persians. He apparently agreed to 
cooperate with the Arab wd/i of Hawiza in launching 
an attack on Basra, but the decision was not im- 
plemented (L, Lockhart, Nadir Shak, London 1938, 
68). After the defeat of the Persian army by Ottoman 
forces under Topal ‘Othman Pasha [¢.v.] in Safar 
1146/July 1733, the Bani Lam helped many of the 
survivors to return to their native country; for this, 
a Turkish force led by Ahmad Pasha later inflicted 
punishment on the tribe. 

The destruction and chaos brought about by the 
Persian invasion and retreat provided conditions 
in which tribal rebellion could flourish, and the Band 
Lam were not slow to take advantage of them; ‘‘Les 
Muntefiks et les Beni Lames avoient donné plus de 
peine que les autres aux Paschas” (M. Otter, Voyage 
en Turquie ef en Perse, Paris 1748, quoted in Long- 
rigg, Four centuries, 156). In 1156/1743 Nadir Shah's 
forces again invaded Turkish territory and they were 
joined by the Bana Lam, who this time did take part 
in the siege of Basra (A chronicle of the Carmelites 
in Persia, London 1939, i, 646-7). During the next 
century and a half, the pattern of rebellion followed 
by punitive Ottoman military expeditions was often 
repeated. Important Turkish campaigns were 
mounted against the Banfi Lam in 1763, 1800, 1806, 
1849, 1879 and rorz. In 1841 the Persian ruler 
Muhammad Shah sent an expedition to collect 
arrears of taxation from Muhammad Tak! Khan, the 
ilkhdni of the Bakhtiyarl. During this campaign, 
which was led by the governor of Isfahan, Mu‘tamid 
al-Dawla, the Bani Lam were plundered by the 
Persian troops (Layard, /oc. cit.). But in later years 
the tribe had relatively little to fear from Tehran; it 
seldom paid taxes to the Shah (Lorimer, ii, 1085), 
and it retained a position of autonomy between the 
Ottoman empire and Persia. 

The Bani Lam were often in conflict with their 
neighbours, particularly with the Lurs, the Al Ba 
Muhammad and the Muntafik [g.v.]. De Bode, who 


visited the area in 1841, reported that it was only the 
existence of strife between the Bani Lim and the 
Muntafik which prevented Dizffil from being at- 
tacked (C. A. de Bode, Travels in Luristan and 
Arabistan, London 1845, ii, 198-9), At other times, 
the tribe was riven by internal feuds, and these too 
led to bloodshed and the intervention of Turkish 
forces. 

Raids by the tribe not infrequently interrupted 
traffic on the Tigris, and this was seen as a serious 
menace to British lines of military communication 
during the First World War. The Bani Lam at- 
tacked both boats on the river and military outposts 
at this time, and British forces were involved in 
minor actions against them (A. T. Wilson. Loyalties: 
Mesopotamia rorq-1917, London 1930, 46, 79, 145; 
idem, Mesopotamia r191r7-1920: a clash of loyalties, 
London 1931, 96). In the years immediately following 
the First World War, disputes between the Bana 
Lam and the wdii of Pusht-i Kih were again frequent 
—particularly during the summer months when 
members of the tribe moved into Persia for better 
grazing (S. H, Longrigg, Jrag 1900 to 1950, London 
1953, 107, 158). The rise to power of Rida Shah 
Pahlavi and the establishment of effective central 
government in Iran reduced both the degree of 
migration and the incidence of such skirmishes. 

Bibliography: substantially given in the 
article. Von Oppenheim provides many useful 
references to Arabic, Persian and Turkish works, 
as well as to the accounts of European travellers, 

Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, also has 

a useful survey of both types of sources. There are 

references to the tribe in Ahmad Kasrawl, Tarikh-i 

pansad sdla-yi Kkazistan, Tehran 1312/1934-5. 

(V. Mrxorsxy-[R. M. Burret)) 

LAMAK, the Biblical personage Lamech, 
In Gen. iv, 21, the invention of music is attributed 
to Jubal, son of Lamech, but various Arabic sources 
give primacy here to Lamech/Lamak, of Cain’s pos- 
terity. Bringing together the origin of the “dd with 
the invention of music, the story goes that Lamech 
had an only son in his old age, who died at the age of 
five, leaving his father full of grief. Not wishing to 
be separated from him, Lamech hung the corpse up 
until it decomposed. There then came to him the idea 
of making from his foot an Sad, on which he could 
accompany himself in his lamentations, The most de- 
tailed, and perhaps the oldest, version of this story 
occurs in the K. al-Lahw wa ‘I-malahi of al-Mufaddal 
a-Dabbl, who in fact cites a lost source going back 
to the historian Hishim b. al-Kalbl, With variants, 
the story comes up again in several authors, notably 
in Ibn Khurradidhbih (K. al-Lahw), al-Bayhaki 
(Mahdsin), al-DjAhiz (Tarbi‘), al-Mas‘id!l (Muredj), 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (‘7kd) and al-Adfiwi (al-Imta‘ 
bi-ahham al-sama*). Elements of Hebrew legends and 
of the universal myths concerning the origins of 
music can be found in these stories. 

On the other hand, al-Tha‘labi retails in his 
Kisas al-anbiyd (q.v.] the Hebrew legend about 
Lamech, how the latter, when blind, inadvertently 
killed his father Cain and then his own dear son who 
was accompanying him out of hunting; after these 
events, he recited the first Biblical lament (Gen. iv, 
23). This source, together with others, emphasises the 
connection of music, invented in the bosoms of the 
posterity of Cain, with the excesses and trickery of 
Satan. 

Bibliography: See A. Shiloah, The theory of 
music in Arabic writings (RISM, BX), Munich 

1979, index, s.v. Lamek. (A, Sutton) 
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LAMAS-SO, a small river of Southern 
Anatolia, descending from the Eastern Taurus and 
flowing into the Mediterranean, about 60 km. in 
length, whose canyon, carved deep in Miocene 
limestone, constituted in antiquity the border-line 
between lowland Cilicia and Trachoean Cilicia. 
Muslims and Byzantines often assembled on its 
banks for exchanges of prisoners, in the 3rd-4th/oth- 
roth centuries (see below). The flanks of the upper 
river, above Kazi] Gegit, are totally uninhabited; 
along the lower reaches a series of ancient ruins 
marks the edge of the plateau. At the mouth, the 
smal] township of Lamas retains the name of the 
ancient settlement of Lamos (a simple village accord- 
ing to Strabo, xiv, 6, not to be confused with the 
town of the same name situated much further to the 
west, between Gazi Pasa and Anamur; cf. W. M. 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 382, 455-6). Nearby are the important 
ruins of an aqueduct which carried the waters of the 
rivers as far as Ayas (Elaeiissa-Sebaste) at a distance 
of 14 km., and of a mediaeval fortress, held for a long 
period by the Armenians (Lamas Kalesi). 

Bibliography: Among the numerous des- 

criptions by travellers, see in particular F. X, 

Schaffer, Cilicia, Gotha 1903 (Petermanns Mit- 

teilungen, Ergainzungsheft 141), 64-5; J. Th. Bent, 

Explorations in Cilicia Tracheia, in Proceedings of 

the Royal Geographical Society (1890); L. M. Ali- 

shan, Sissouan ou l'Arméno-Cilicie, Venice 1899, 

413-14. (X. pe PLannot) 

On the banks of the Lamas-Sa there took place, 
on numerous occasions, payment of ransoms and 
exchange of prisoners of war with the Byzantines. 

The first of these arrangements, in the reign of the 
caliph Harfin al-Rashid and that of the emperor 
Nicephorus J, was effected in 189-90/805, in the 
name of al-Kasim b. al-Rashid, by a eunuch of the 
caliph named Aba Sulayman; the exchange lasted 
12 days, and 3,700 Muslims were freed. The second 
(fid@ Thabit b, Nasr) took place under the same 
sovereigns in 192/808; it lasted 7 days, and 2,500 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged. The third 
(fida? Khakan), in the reigns of al-Wathik and of 
Michael ITI, in Muharram 231,September 845, lasted 
to days and involved some 4,000 prisoners; the chief 
kadi Ahmad b. Ab! Du?4d [g.v.] sent an emissary to 


interrogate them on the question of the creation of | 
Kur’4n, with instructions to leave in the hands of the | 


Byzantines those who refused to comply with official 
doctrine. The fourth (fida? Shunayf) was effected 
in the reigns of al-Mutawakkil and of the same em- 
peror, in Shawwal 241/February-March 856; it lasted 
7 days and allowed the liberation of 2,000 men and 
200 women. The fifth (fidd? Nasr b. al-Azhar wa- 
‘Ali 6. Yahya) took place in the reigns of the same 
sovereigns, at the beginning of Safar 246/April- 
May 860; it lasted 7 days and involved 2,367 Muslims 
of both sexes. The sixth (fida? Ibn Tughan) was 
effected in Sha‘ban 283/September-October 896, in 
the reigns of al-Mu‘tadid and of Leo VI; it lasted ro 
days and allowed the liberation of 2,500 or 3,000 
Muslims of both sexes. The seventh took place in 
Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 292/September 905, in the reigns of al- 
Muktafi and of the same emperor; it lasted 4 days 
and 1,155 Muslims of both sexes were freed; Rustam 
conducted the negotiations, but this exchange is 
usually known by the name fidd? al-ghadr ‘the ran- 
som of treachery”), because the Byzantines reneged 
on their guarantees and took several thousand pris- 
oners. The eighth, also effected by Rustam, took 
place in Shaww4l 295/July 908, and 2,842 prisoners 
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of both sexes were released; it bears the name fida? 
al-tamam (“the ransom of completion’’) because it 
supplemented the preceding. The ninth (fida? Mu?- 
nis) was negotiated in Rabi II 305/September- 
October 917 in the reigns of al-Muktadir and of 
Constantine II; it lasted 8 days, and 3,336 Muslims 
of both sexes were the beneficiaries of it. The tenth 
(fida? Muflik) was effected under the same sovereigns, 
in Radjab 313/September-October 925; it lasted 
19 days, and nearly 4,000 Muslims of both sexes were 
freed. The eleventh, in Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 326/October 
938, in the reigns of al-RadI and the same emperor, 
was negotiated by Ibn Wark&’; it lasted 16 days and 
6,300 Muslims of both sexes regained their freedom, 
but 800 prisoners remained in the hands of the 
Byzantines and were subsequently freed in small 
groups. The twelfth was effected in Rabi‘ I/October 
946, under al-Muti‘ and the same emperor, by Nasr 
al-Thamall, but in the name of Sayf al-Dawla (it 
also bears the name of fidé? Ibn Hamdan); 2,482 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged, and 230 
remained in the hands of the Byzantines. Subse~- 
quent exchanges do not figure in the lists, since they 
cannot have taken place on the Lamas-Si, hence- 
forward situated in Byzantine territory; we may 
note in particular that of which Aba Firas [¢.v.] was 
the beneficiary, in 355/066, at Samosata. 
Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 706, 707, 1339, 

1353, 1426, 1449, 2153, 2253-4, 2280; Mas‘“ddi, 

Muriidj, §§ 3313, 3369; idem, Tanbih, 189-96 

(ed. Sawi, 161-6; tr. Carra de Vaux, 241, 255 ff.); 

Makrizi, Khifjaf, ii, 191 ff.; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance 

et les Arabes, i-ii, index; M. Canard, H°amdanides, 

759-60, 823-4. (Ct. Huart*) 

LAMASAR [see LANBASAR]. 

AL-LAMATI, an ethnic designation stemming 
from Lamata, a quarter of the Moroccan town of 
Sidjilmassa, borne in particular by two mystics: 

t. AnMAD At-Hasia 8. MuHaAMMAD AL-GHUMARI 
8. SAtin at-SippIxiI (since he traced his genealogy 
back to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr) at-Sipym- 
mAsst, who belonged to the ShAdhiliyya order [¢.v.]; 
he had numerous pupils, including Abu ‘Il-‘Abbas 
al-Hilali [see av-HicAt! in Suppl.) and his cousin 
through his female relatives, Ahmad b. al-Mubarak 
(see below). He died in the odour of sanctity at 
Sidjilmassa on 4 Muharram 1165/23 November 175. 

Bibliography: Kadirl, Nashr al-mathani, Fas 

1310/1892, ii, 253; Marrakushi, al-I‘lam bi-man 

halla Marrdkush ..., Fis 1355-8/1936-9, ii, 

187-9; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 200-1. 

2. Apu ‘'t-‘ApBis AHMAD B. AL-MUBARAK 8B. 


; Muuammap B. ‘ALT at-SrpjrumAss!, born at Sidjil- 


massa ca, 1090/1679, settled at Fas in r11o/1698-9 
and died there on 12 Djumada I 1156/4 July 1743 
after having acquired the title of shaykh al-djama‘a 
given to the doyen of the professors. He was buried 
in the mausoleum of the Fisf saint ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Dabbagh (1095-1131/1684-1719; see Lévi-Provencal, 
Chorfa, 309), with whom he had been connected and 
whose fame he had helped spread by devoting a work 
called al-Dhahab al-ibriz fi manakib al-Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz (lith. Cairo 1278/1861-2; printed Balak 
1292/1875, Cairo 1304/1886) to his mandkib. He was 
furthermore the author of several treatises, com- 
mentaries and glosses of a religious, grammatical, 


| etc. nature (see mss, detailed in Lakhdar), of an 


idjdza containing some of his epistles and of a short 
work called Djawab Samman halla bi-biladihim (a‘tin: 
hal yadjtiz lahum al-khurfdi minku firdro» am la? 
(ms, Rabat D 1348). 

Bibliography: Kadirl, Nashr al-mathani, ii, 
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247, Kattanl, Salwat al-anfds, Fas 1307/1898, 

ii, 203; Hadjwl, al-Fikr al-sdmi, Fas 1345/1926-7, 

iv, no. 787; ‘A. Gannin, al-Nubigh al-maghribi*, 

Beirut 1961, i, 278; Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa, 309- 

10; Ibn Sida, Dalil muarrikh al-Maghrib al- 

Absd,i, 209-10, ii, 317; Brockelmann, I1', 462, 

S HH, 704; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 185-7 and 

bibl. cited. ({Ep.) 

LAMBADIS, a name of unknown origin designat- 
ing in general a group of tribal peoples, ancient 
nomads, who were active in western and southern 
India as salt carriers, cattle herders and porters of 
genera! merchandise. They were known by different 
names in different parts of southern India: Lambani, 
Brinjari, Boipari, Sugali and Sukali, as well as 
Lambadi. 

The origins of the Lambadis are obscure, but ap- 
pear to be similar to those of groups like the Koravar 
and Yerukala, All are ancient nomadic tribal groups, 
who maintained their freedom of movement by 
securing a place in the economic structure of pre- 
modern India as carriers, herdsmen and porters in 
an age when modern modes of transport and ade- 
quate roads were non-existent. Apart from their 
occupation as carriers, members of such groups were 
often found on the fringes of villages as hunters and 
distillers of toddy. 

Edgar Thurston (see Bibi.) indicates that the 
Lambadis were mainly Hindus, and clung to their 
tribal rituals and mixed Hindu-animistic religious 
practices. However, some Lambadis, in the Telugu 
coastlands and the Mysore highlands, claimed to be 
Muslims and aspired to the title of Shaykh. Their 
numbers were very small, but nevertheless they 
represented a very basic level of Hindu-Muslim inter- 
action within the Indian subcontinent. At one end 
of the spectrum were the orthodox Urdu-speaking 
Muslims of northern India, at the other end odd 
tribal groups caught in the transition from tribal 
identity to something more distinctly Muslim. Some 
groups of Lambadis fell into this category, as did the 
Ahir cowherds of the Andhra highlands and the 
Dudekula and Panjuvetti cotton cleaners of coastal 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu. 

Such groups were generally despised by the main 
body of Muslims, and possessed few overt signs of 
being followers of Islam. The Muslim Lambadis 
spoke a dialect of Telugu strongly interlaced with 
Tamil and Kanarese words, followed no Muslim 
marriage rites and practiced circumcision, In dress, 
daily life-style, names and casual worship, however, 
they retained many tribal and Hindu rituals, Like 
the more numerous Dudekula, who were also of 
Telugu origin, the Lambadis were endogamous and 
rarely mixed with other Muslim groups, who re- 
garded them with scorn. 

The only settled groups of Muslim Lambadis 
found in southern India were located in the Ananta- 
pur district of the old Madras Presidency and in the 
region of Mysore. There are three recorded groups, 
all Telugu-speaking, with bards or priests known as 
Tamburian (or Thamburi), who appear to be the 
equivalent of the Hindu Lambadi priests or bhat. 
Most of these Lambadi Muslims claimed to have been 
forcibly converted by the Mysore Muslim prince 
Tipd Sultan (g.v.] in the late 18th century, who found 
the nomadic Lambadis ideal espionage agents in his 
wars against the British in Madras. However, some 
in Anantapur also claimed descent from carriers who 
had accompanied Mughal generals in their invasions 
of southern India, 

Until the roth century, nomadic tribal groups 


like the Lambadis had a distinct function in the 
economic life of India; but with the evolution of 
modern modes of transport their status and fortunes 
declined, The Hindu Lambadis (and Karavars and 
Yerukala) probably suffered more than their Muslim 
counterparts, as the jafi system made the changeover 
to alternative occupations very difficult. Many in 
fact took to brigandage and petty crime, and were 
officially classified as problem groups and habitual 
criminals. The Muslim Lambadis were far fewer in 
number, and appear to have made the transition to 
sedentary occupations, though generally they were 
ones of low social and economic status. 

The Dudekulas, a similar Muslim marginal group, 
were more fortunate in that their traditional oc- 
cupation—cotton cleaning—facilitated their absorp- 
tion into the economy of modern India, By the 
early 20th century, they were merging into the main- 
Stream of Islam in the subcontinent, with overtly 
Muslim practices and names replacing those of their 
pre-Islamic past. 

By the middle of the 2oth century, the Muslim 
Lambadis appeared to have all but vanished, They 
were no doubt absorbed into the surrounding body of 
Muslims, and probably can still be traced amongst 
the more impoverished and illiterate Muslims in 
remote areas of Andhra Pradesh in India. 

Bibliography: The most detailed description 
of the Lambadi group can be found in E, Thurston’s 
Ethnographic notes on Southern India, Madras 
1906, and vol. iv of his Castes and tribes of Southern 
India, Madras 1909. Thurston, however, concen- 
trated on Hindu Lambadis, with only an occasional 
reference to the Muslim ones. The saine is true of 
the District Gazetteers, especially G. A. Grierson, 
North Arcot, Madras n.d., and W. Francis, Bellary, 
Madras 1904; W. Francis, Anantapur, Madras 
1905, does mention the Tamburian priests. J. Du- 
puis, Madras et le Nord du Coromandel, Paris 1960, 
puts the Lambadis in their tribal and occupa- 
tional perspective, whilst L. Dumont, Une sous- 
caste de l' Inde du Sud, Paris 1957, further explains 
the painful transition from porterage to crime for 
the nomadic tribal peoples in an excellent case 
study. G. A. Herkiots, Islam in India, London 
1832, makes a brief reference, perhaps the earliest, 
to Muslim Lambadis. In addition, there are a few 
isolated references scattered through the records 
of the British administration of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In official publications and in Thurston's 
Castes and tribes of Southern India, the Dudekulas 
and Panjuvettis are far more prominent than the 
Muslim Lambadis, and references to them can be 
found in the following District Gazeteers: W. Fran- 
cis, Anantapur, Madras 1905; idem, South Arcot, 
Madras 1906; F. R. Hemingway, Godavari, 
Madras 1907; C. F. Brackenbury, Cuddapah, 
Madras 1914; Guntur (statistical appendix), 
Madras 1915; A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, North 
Arcot, Madras 1895; W. Francis, Bellary, Madras 
1904; F. R. Hemingway, Trichinopoly, Madras 
1907; W. Francis, Vizagapatam, Madris 1907. See 
also references in Census of India, 1901, xv, 1911, 
xii, 1921, xiii. Brief references occur in T. W. 
Arnold, The preaching of Islam, repr. Lahore 
196r; I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim community in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, The Hague 1962, 
and Murray's handbook of the Madras Presidency, 
London 1879. (K. McPuerson) 
LAMENTATION [see n1vyAua). 
LAMGHANAT, a district of eastern Af- 
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ghAnist4n, thus designated in the Islamic sources 
of the later mediaeval period, deriving its name from 
its urban centre Lamgh4n (later form, Laghm4én). It 
comprises the fertile plain of the middle course of 
the Kabul River, much of it lying to the north and 
east of Kabul city (¢.v.] itself. It is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Kafiristan (q.v.], modern 
Niristan, and includes the lower reaches of the 
Alingar and Alishang Rivers; on the south and east, 
it adjoins, and was sometimes considered (e.g. by 
Babur) to include the region of Nangrahar and the 
comparatively recent town of Djalalabad [g.». in 
Suppl.]. Ethnically, the region includes Pushtiins and 
Tadjtks, and also a considerable proportion of Dardic- 
speaking Pasha’is [see DARDIC AND KAFIR LAN- 
GuAGEs), who are probably descended from the 
ancient Hindu and Buddhist population of pre- 
Islamic Kapis4 and Nangrahar; the ancient Iranian 
Par4dl language also lingers on in a few villages of 
the region [see ArGHANtsTAN, ii. Ethnography, and 
iii. Languages]. 

The town of Lamgh&n was already a flourishing one 
in the 4th/roth century. The Hudid al-‘dlam (372/982) 
describes it as being situated on the middle stretch 
of the Kabul River (which the anonymous author in 
fact calls “the river of Lamk4n” [sic], regarding this, 
plus “the river of Dunpiir’, Babur’s Adinapidr, as 
constituting the modern Kabul River), and as a 
residence of merchants and an emporium for the 
products of India (tr. Minorsky, 72, 92 = §§ 6, 10, 
comm. 209, 252). Until the advent of the Turkish 
adventurer Sebiiktigin and the Ghaznawids [¢.v.] 
towards the end of that century, Lamghin was still 
part of the Indian cultural and religious world, and 
the Hudiid al-‘dlam specifically mentions the presence 
of idol temples there. It lay on the western marches 
of the extensive kingdom of the Hindtishahis [g.v.] of 
Wayhind, which spanned the middie Indus and lower 
Kabul River basins; ‘Utbi's Yamini describes how 
Sebiiktigin twice defeated the Radja Jaypal in the 
Lamghan region, annexed it to his dominions and 
implanted Islam there (M. Nazim, The life and times 
of Sultan Makmiid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 30, 
36, 86, 194). Islam was still however precarious there 
for some time to come, and the Muslim settlements 
were vulnerable to attacks by the pagan Pasha’is 
and Kafirs to the north of the Kabul River. An 
anecdote in Nizdmi ‘Arddi Samarkandi’s Cahdr 
makdla describes how the infidels raided and des- 
poiled Lamgh4n during the reign of Sebiiktigin's son 
Mahmid of Ghazna (388-421/998-1030), so that the 
vizier Ahmad b. Hasan Maymandl bad to remit 
that year’s taxes (ed. Kazwinl, 18-19, revised tr. 
Browne, 20-1), Yet a century or so later Lamgh4an 
was producing Muslim scholars, for YakOt mentions 
a family of Lamghani Hanafi kddis and fakits who 
had settled in Baghdad during the 6th/r2th century 
(Buldan, ed. Beirut 1374/1955-7, V, 8, s.v. Ldmghan; 
Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géographique, historique 
¢t littéraire de la Perse, Paris 1861, 503). 

During the early years of the roth/r6th century, 
the Mughal prince Babur [¢.v.] spent much time in 
this region, and in the Babur-ndma he expatiates on 
the beauty of the forested hillsides (cypress, holm 
oak, etc.) and on the fertility of the valley bottoms 
(corn, rice, oranges, citrons, mulberries, and in one 
favoured spot, even date palms), It is in this source 
that we find the name given as Lamghanat, and the 
area described as containing administratively five 
timans and two buliks of cultivated land; a “greater 
Lamghanat” included the Muslim-settled parts of the 
lower Kafiristan valleys, including the easterly one 


of the Kundr River (Bdbur-nama, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
London 1922, 206 ff., 222, 424, 494, 510-11; cf. also 
G. Scarcia, Sifat-nama-yi Darvif§ Muhammad Han-i 
Gazi, cronaca di una crociata musulmana contro i 
Kafiri di Lagman nell’ anno 1582, Rome 1965, Introd. 
pp. Cxxxvit-cxt). Lamghan was doubtless the 
base for many expeditions of djihdd against the 
KAfirs, and as such is frequently mentioned in the 
Kabul! Persian account of the crusade led by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar’s younger brother Mubam- 
mad Hakim, governor of Kabul, in ggo/1582, cf. 
Scarcia, op. cit., index to text, s.v. 

The district of Lamghan is today an important 
food-producing area, supplying Kabul, Djalalabad 
and other centres with rice, cereals, fruit, etc., and it 
further produces textiles (J. Humlum et alii, La géo- 
graphie de l'Afghanistan, étude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 172-3, 327-8). Since the admin- 
istrative reorganisation of 1964, a province spe- 
cifically called Laghmin has come into being, and 
this comprises essentially the central part of Na- 
ristan, with its centre at Meh Tarlam. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. E, Boswortu) 

LAMY‘, Asv 'L-HASAN 8. MUHAMMAD B. IsmA‘IL, 
Persian court poet, born about 402/ro1r, died 
some time after 460/1067, who left a diwan of kasidas, 
only some 1,100 bayts of which have survived. 

Although Lami was a contemporary of, and 
panegyrist to, such major historical figures as Tughrll 
Beg, Alp Arslan and Nizam al-Mulk, very little 
reliable information about his life and work has come 
to light. From his Diwan we Jearn only that he was 
a native of Gurgin and that he went to Baghdad in 
the train of Tughril Beg in 447/1055. The tadhhiras of 
Dawlat-Shih, Adharbikdili and Rida Kull Hidayat 
state that he was a student of Muhammad al-Ghazali 
and a disciple of the poet Sazani, but Naflsi has 
shown that these statements are fabrications (cf. 
Lughat-ndma-yi Dihkhuda, s.v.). 

Stylistically, Lami‘ was an enthusiastic but un- 
exceptional imitator of the great Ghaznawid court 
poets, ‘Unsuri, Farrukhi and Manficihri, particularly 
the latter. His poems reflect none of the stylistic 
innovations that may be seen in the works of his 
contemporaries AzrakI and Abu ‘I-Faradj Rani 
[g.v. in Suppl.]. 

Bibliography: LaAmi‘is Diwdn has been 
published twice, by Sa‘Id Nafisi in 1319/1941 and 
by Muhammad Dabir-Siy4k! in 1353/1974, both 
times in Tehran. The only studies of his life and 
work are to be found in the introductions to these 
editions, the substance of which is repeated in the 
article on Lami‘! in the Lughat-nama-yi Dihkhuda 
already cited. There is a brief chapter on Lami‘i’s 
use of metaphor and simile in Mubammad Rida 
Shafif-Kadkanl’s Suwar-i khiydl dar shi‘r-i 
Parsi, Tehran 1350/1971. (J. W. Currtror) 
LAMI‘], SHavxx Manmop s. “OrHMAN B. SALT 

AL-NAKKASH B. ILvAs, a celebrated Ottoman SOfl 
writer and poet of the first half of the roth/16th 
century, Me was born in 877/1472-3 at Bursa, where 
he spent all his life. His grandfather, Nakkash ‘Ali 
Pagha, teacher of Fawri [q.v.] and one of the great 
painter-carvers (nakkash) of his time, had in his 
youth been taken by Timar to Samarkand, where he 
perfected his art; after his return, he contributed 
masterly decorations to the Yeghil Djami* and the 
Yeshil Tirbe in Bursa. 

As the son of ‘Othman Celebi, the defterdar of 
Sultan Bayazid I's treasury, Lami learnt Arabic 
and Persian, and received an excellent madrasa 
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education from the mollaés Akhawayn and Muhammad 
b. HAdjdj! Hasan-zdde. He aspired to the career of 
a jurist and theologian, but his father's death created 
difficulties (preface to Farhdd-ndma, see A. S. Levend, 
Lamit'nin Ferhad i Sirin’i, in TDAY Belleten 1964, 
Ankara 1965, 87). He seems to have written worldly 
poetry and prose, until he became aware of his 
preference for the mystic path, farika, and took as his 
spiritual guide the Nakshband! Shaykh Amir 
Ahmad al-Bukharl, who exerted a decisive influence 
on his life. 

Lami‘’s success as a writer began when two of his 
works attracted the attention of Sultan Selim I, who 
awarded him a pension of 35 akdes a day, and be- 
stowed on him the revenues from a village. Sultan 
Siileymin, whose accession he celebrated in a chrono- 
gram, kept up this patronage; to his Grand Vizier 
Tbrahtm Pasha (q.v.], who showed him the greatest 
favour, Lami‘l dedicated several of his mathnawis as 
a mark of gratitude. Already in 9148/1512 Lami‘l was 
able to found a wakf of 4,000 akées. 

Occasional complaints over lack of money did not 
go unanswered: [brahim Pasha awarded him a sti- 
pend of 20 akces daily which Lami needed for the 
education of his children, He had married early and 
had three sons and one daughter; among his descen- 
dants, his son Derwish Mehmed Celebi, known as 
Lem‘, a mudarris and author of a work on prosody, 
and a grandson known as Lami‘l-zdde, are mentioned. 
In his private life, Lami‘l was described as outspoken, 
persistent in his opinions, witty and fond of literary 
jests. He died in 938/1531-2, and was buried in the 
graveyard of the (no longer extant) mosque built by 
his grandfather on the Citadel of Bursa, 

The fact that Lami‘l, who never went to court, 
owed his livelihood to Ottoman sultans and one 
Grand Vizier, allows us to surmise that be conformed 
to the expectations of his patrons, Their declared 
aim was to blend the refinement of Persian poetry 
with the vigour of the Turkish style cultivated in 
Anatolia, while welcoming the best of Eastern 
Turkish poetry. 

Significantly, Lami‘i took as his models two great 
near-contemporary poets of Timirid Herat, the 
Persian Djamf [¢.v.] and his Turkish friend, the 
minister Mir ‘All Shir Nawal [g.v.], both Naksh- 
bandis like himself. 

In a literary age which restricted any poet, Turkish 
or Persian, to conventional forms (allegory being the 
prevailing fashion), Lami‘l was encouraged by his 
Ottoman patrons to turn his efforts at originality in 
the direction of the themes. Passing by such well- 
worn stories as Layl4 and Madjniin [g.v.] or Yasuf and 
Zulaykha, Lami concentrated his talent in intro- 
ducing into Turkish literature fresh themes such as 
Sham‘ u parwana, Salamdn u Absdl and Haft paykar, 
incidentally preserving two themes that had virtually 
sunk into oblivion in Persian literature: Wis u 
Ramin, for which one of the rare Gurgani [¢.v.] 
manuscripts could only be found after a long search, 
and Wamik « ‘Adhrd, of which the Persian original 
by ‘Unsurl (¢.v.] is now Jost. 

Lami developed the mundgara genre and experi- 
mented, as had become customary for poets, with 
Caghatay Turkish. It was Lami'’s diversity and 
originality, and not only his renderings of works by 
Djam!, which earned him the honorific epithet “the 
Djim! of Rim”. 

Lami‘l’s “reasons for writing", sabab-i ta?lif, and 
additions to his translations, are worth a special 
study (cf. Babinger, 264); this would reveal the 
independent and lively intellect of this writer, whose 


originality was achieved not by breaking out along 
new lines but by fusing new themes with the tra- 
ditional conventions. About thirty of his works are 
known. He wrote eight mathnawis and a great deal 
of other poetry, but is better known for his prose 
works, Viewed chronologically, his major works are 
as follows: (1) The Laté@if-ndma, a collection of 
facetious and partly scandalous stories in prose, 
probably written from the time of his youth and 
continued over the years; the unfinished book, 
which contains valuable information such as that 
on the old poet Shayyad Hamza (see S. Bulug in /A, 
$.v.), was completed in 988/1580-1 by his son Lem 
(P. N. Boratav in Ph T Fundamenta, ii, 55); — (2) 
Sharh-i dibadja-yi Gulistan (according to the Farhad- 
nama, Lami‘i commented on the whole Gulistén, 
A. S. Levend, op. cit.}, a commentary on the preface 
to Sa‘di’s [g.v.] ‘Rose garden’, completed in 91o/ 
1504; — (3) Husn « dil, (“Beauty and the heart’), 
a translation in prose of Fattabl’s [g.v.] allegorical 
work, dedicated to Sultan Selim I, studied by 
R. Dvotak, Husn u dil, persische Allegorie von 
Fattahi aus NtSdpiir, Vienna 1889; — (4) Shawahid 
al-nubuwwa (“Distinctive signs of prophecy”), an 
expanded and commented prose translation of the 
treatise of Djamf, completed in 915/1509-r0, printed 
1293/1876 Istanbul, ed. 1958 Muzaffer 3 — (5) 
Giiy « éavghdn, (“Ball and bat"), Lami‘l’s first 
mathnawi, for which, inspired by a religious dream, 
he made use of ‘Arifi’s (d. 853/1449) allegorical 
poem, studied by N. Tezcan, LimiY’nin Gay u 
Cevgdn mesnevisi, in Omer Asim Aksoy armagant, 
Ankara 1978, 201-25; — (6) Farhdd-nama or Farhad 
Shirin: interestingly enough, Lami used for his 
second mathnawi, written in honour of Selim I, the 
Eastern Turkish version by Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i, 
who had introduced radical changes in the old theme, 
especially by replacing Khusraw as hero by Farhad 
[see FARHAD Wa-sHIRin]. Lami, who undertook the 
work on the request of Fenari [¢.v.] Djam4l al-Din 
Mehmed Shah, who had just acquired a Khamsa by 
Naw, claimed only to have altered the style 
(uslab), but he made also alterations in the story 
(A. S. Levend, op. cit., 88, 110 f,), tr, von Hammer, 
Stuttgart 1812; —(7) Absdl u Salamdn, his third 
mathnawi, dedicated to Selim I, is the first Turkish 
treatment of Djami's allegorical work with consider- 
able additions; — (8) Futth al-mudjahidin li-tarwih 
kulab al-mushahidin (“Conquests of the champions of 
Islam giving rest to the hearts of the spectators"), 
better known as Tardjama-yi Nafahdt al-uns (“Trans- 
lation of the Breath of divine intimacy”), a transla- 
tion of Dja4mi’s Safi biographies with important 
additions on more than thirty Anatolian Siifis, in 
prose, begun in 917/1512 and finished in Radjab 
927/April 1521, on the eve of Siileymin’s Belgrade 
campaign; the book was printed in Istanbul 1270/ 
1853-4 and 1289/1872; — (9) Sham u parwana (“The 
taper and the moth"), his fourth mathnawl, written 
in honour of Siileym4n after the conquest of Rhodes 
929/1522, but sent to him later; it seems that Lami‘! 
used for this allegorical poem not the accepted 
Persian version of Ahli-yi Shirazi, composed in 894/ 
1488-9, but that of a certain Niyazl (‘Abd Allah 
Shabustari; G. K. Alpay, Lami Chelebi and his 
works, [see Bibl.), 88 ff.), a second-rate author whom 
he need not mention in his preface; — (10) Wdmik u 
©Adhra, his fifth mathnau, translated at the request 
of Sultan Siileyman from the no-longer-extant 
Persian version of ‘Unsuri; parts were very freely 
tr. by J. von Hammer, Wamik und Asra, das ist der 
Glithende und die Bliihende, Vienna 1833; — (11) 
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Maktel-i Imam Husayn (“Martyrdom of the Imam 
Husayn”), his sixth mathnawi, for which no specific 
source is named; Lami reacted here against the 
warnings of some ‘ulamd? concerning the recital of 
these martyrdom narratives in public; illustrated 
copies have survived; — (12) Skahrangiz, a poem in 
praise of Bursa in expectation of a visit of Sultan 
Siileymin, published at Bursa 1288/1871-2, tr. 
A. Pfizmaier, Die Verherrlichung der Stadt Bursa, 
Vienna 1839;—(13) Mundzara-yi bahar u shitd? 
(“Controversy between spring and winter”), an 
extensive poem using Bursa and the Keshish Dagh! 
as a stage-setting, Istanbul 1290/1873; — (14) 
Munsha?at-i makatib or Nisab al-balagha, Lami‘i’s 
letters; — (15) Mandkib-i Hadrat-i Uways al-Karani, 
a prose legend; on the few mss., see G. K. Alpay, 
op. cit., 82 no. 9; — (16)*Tbrat-niima or “Tbrat-nama 
(‘The exemplar”) written after the battle of Mohacz 
(932/1526), a prose work in two parts, legendary 
accounts of holy persons, and stories with moral 
significance; their agreeable literary style procured 
a wide popularity for this work, printed twice in 
1273/1856-7 and 1327/1909; —(17) Sharaf al-insdn, 
(“The nobility of man’’), perhaps Lami‘i’s best- 
known prose work, written in 933/1526-7. The theme, 
the contest of man with the animals, is taken from 
the Rasa@il Ikhwan al-safa?; —(18) Wis n Ramin, 
his seventh mathnawi, in honour of Siileyman, ap- 
peared in the same year; Lami‘i uses Gurgani 
critically and changes the tone drastically; ‘instead 
of expressing the intensity of human passions, 
Lami‘ tries to amuse -d edify. The end of this poem 
is tinged with mystic reflections ...’' (V. Minorsky, 
who had not seen Lami’s work, in Vis « Ramin, 
@ Parthian romance, in BSOAS, xii [1947], 31-2); — 
(19) his Diwan of about 10,000 verses, compiled in 
936/1529; —(20) A work on the mathnawt Haft 
paykar (‘The seven effigies’) based on I1Aatifi’s [q.v.] 
Haft manzar, was interrupted by Limi‘i’s death and 
completed by his son-in-law, Risheni-zade. 
Bibliography: On Lami‘i’s life, Sehi, 
Hasht bihisht, Istanbul 1325/1907-8, 50; Latifi, 
Tadhkira, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 290-4; ‘Ashik 
Celebi, facs. Meredith-Owens, London 1971, 108b- 
roga; Tashképriizade-Medjdi, Istanbul 1269/1852- 
3, 431-3; Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Os- 
manischen Dichtkunst, ii, Pesth 1837, 20 ff.; 
Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iv, 86; ‘Othmanli miPellifleri, 
ii, 492; Gibb, Hist. of Ottoman poetry, iii; Th. 
Menzel, EI* art. Lami‘t, A, Karahan, art. Lami’i 
in /A, vii, both with bibliography; A. S. Levend, 
Tiirk edebiyati tarihi, i, Ankara 1973, 84, 87. 
Specimens of texts are in Wickerhauser, 
Chrestomathie, Vienna 1853; A. S. Levend, Tiirk 
dilinde gelisme ve sadelesme evreleri?, Ankara 
1972; F. lz, Eski tiirk edebiyatinda nesir, Istanbul 
1964; idem, Nazim. i, Istanbul 1966-7; E. Birn- 
baum, The Ottomans and Chagatay literature, in 
CAJ, xx (1977), 157-90. A comprehensive descrip- 
tion of Lami—’s works, with reference to the 
manuscripts, is contained in G. K. Alpay, Lami% 
Chelebi and his works, in JNES, xxxv (1976), 
73-93, to which should be added N. Tezcan's 
article Laminin Giyv u Cevgin mesnevisi (see 
above). (B. FLemmins) 
LAMLAM, a generic name given by mediaeval 
Arabic authors to the animistic African peoples, 
considered to be cannibals, living to the south of the 


Muslim sultanates of the Sudanese zone; other ver- | 


sions are Dahdam, Damdam, TIamiam, Limiyyia, 
Namnam and Temiam. 
Al-Mas‘idi (before 356/957) places the Dahdam 


upstream from Gao and says of them “They fight 
amongst themselves, They eat people. They have a 
paramount king who has other kings under his 
authority. In his land there is an important fortress 
in which there is an image in the shape of a woman 
which they venerate and to whom they make pil- 
grimages” (tr. in Cuoq, Recueil, 61). This passage is 
repeated by al-Bakri (460/1068), who speaks of the 
Damdam, and by al-Idrisi (548/1154), who speaks of 
the Lamlam who are raided by the slave merchants 
of Takrir and Ghana. Ibn Sa‘id (before 685/1286) 
speaks of, as well as the Lamlam of the west, the 
Damdam to the south of Ethiopia and Nubia, and 
his information is repeated by Abu 'Il-Fida? (721/1321). 
Al-Dimashki (before 727/1327) mentions the lakes of 
the Tamim and the Damdam, a name also borne by 
a river emptying into the Indian Ocean, and equally 
speaks of the Lamlam to the south of Ghana, Ac- 
cording to al-‘Umari (before 749/1349), the Damdam 
are a people employing horses and hostile to Mansa 
Misa (Mossi?). Ibn Khaldiin (784/1382) and al- 
Makrizi (846/1442) repeat the information of Ibn 
Sa‘id about the Damdam invading Ethiopia and 
Nubia. Leo Africanus takes over from al-Makrizi the 
name of Tamim in order to make up a kingdom of 
Temiam, and it is under this form that knowledge 
of it came to European writers of the 16th century, 
such as Marmol 1573, Belleforest 1575 and Anania 
1582 (Iamiam). 

The roth century explorers speak of them mainly 
in the form Yemyem or Niamniam (see Cooley, loc. 
cit., below). 

Bibliography: W. D. Cooley, The Negroland 

of the Arabs ..., London 1841, repr. 1966, 111-126; 

J. Cuog, Recueil des sources arabes concernant 

l'Afrique occidentale du VIII¢ au XVI¢ s., Paris 

1975 (R. Mauny) 

LAMT, a word of obscure origin which denotes 
the oryx of the Sahara [see MAHAt]. Now the word 
is obsolete and occurs only in a proverbial expression 
inspired by the speed with which it runs: ‘the runs 
like a lamt" (see M, Hadj-Sadok, Description du 
Maghreb et de l'Europe au III¢-IX¢ siécle Algiers 
1949, 103, N. 1§9). It is also used in northern Algeria, 
where Beaussier (Dict., s.v.) found it applied to a 
mythical animal which, even though it had only one 
foot, was very swift. 

Arab geographers of the Middle Ages referred 
to the /amf in association with the tribe of the Lamta 
[q.-v.], who were particularly famous for the shields 
they made from the skin of this animal (daraka 
lamtiyya). In this expression, the adjective could just 
as well have been derived from Lamta as from 
lam{, so the two terms may only be apparently 
related and the connection may be an arbitrary one. 

The earliest mention of these shields (darak) may 
be found in al-Ya‘kibi (K. al-Buldén, 345, tr. Wiet, 
Cairo 1937, 206, n. 1), who says simply that they 
were white in colour, or in Ibn al-Fakth al-Hama- 
dhint (Mukhtasar K. al-Buldan, 81, tr. H. Massé, 
Damascus 1973, 99; ed-tr. Hadj-Sadok, op. laud., 
33, 35), who is more explicit. He describes how the 
inhabitants of Anbiya and the Lamta soak them in 
milk for a whole year with the result that “a sabre 
rebounds off them, and if it does manage to penetrate, 
it sticks so hard that no-one can pull it out”, Cur- 
ing leather in milk makes shields (not only those 
made by the Lamta) better than those from India, 
where elephant hide is used, That was the opinion of 
al-Mas‘fidi, (Muriidj, iii, 18 = § 859). Al-Zuhri 
(K. al-Dja‘rafiyya, ed. Hadj-Sadok in BEO, Damas- 
cus (1968), §§ 314-15, in his description of the Jamt, 
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records that lamfiyya shields were offered to the 
kings of the Maghrib and al-Andalus. It is in this 
last country that E. Lévi-Provengal (Hist. Esp. mus., 
iii, 95) says that “the most desirable shields were 
those made from /amf leather”. The name of the 
animal was certainly well-known, especially in 
Portuguese; it was called lant, dant, etc. Another 
point is made by al-Bakri (Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, ed.-tr. de Slane, 1965", 171-231), who 
Says that the best (and most expensive) shields were 
made from the hides of old females. The place where 
they were made is said by al-Idrisi (Opus geographi- 
cum, Naples-Rome iii, 224, ed. H. Pérés, Algiers 
1957, 37) to have been at Nal (see Y4kit, s.v.), a 


centre for the Lamta near Joulimini; he says that : 


“the Maghribls use them in battle because they are 
light yet solid”. More information is provided by the 
Egyptian Ibn Zunbul al-Maballl (roth/r6th century), 
who also describes the lam (Tuhfat al-mulak, tr. 
E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 179-80) and says that these shields 
“are special, because holes made by arrows or spears 
close up again by themselves and so they never lose 
their value as defensive weapons”. Leo Africanus 
(Dese. de VAfrique, tr. Epaulard, Paris 1956, 559, 
see also 452-3) has a paragraph devoted to the lamf, 
and says that in the summer it is easier to catch the 
animal because the heat of the sand affects its 
hooves, As far as the targes (lamfiyya) are concerned, 
he provides more up-to-date information additional 
to the earlier accounts and says: ‘Nothing except 
bullets from fire-arms can pierce them, but they are 
very costly.” 

These defensive arms are probably no longer 
made except for tourists. but until recently the 
Touareg (at least, the Touareg nobility who had the 
sole right to carry them) still used them and they 
were “escutcheon-like in shape and significance; the 
decorative motifs have magica! qualities associated 
with them.” (H. Lhote, Les Touaregs de Hoggar, 
Paris 1944, 325-6, with illustrations; see also H. 
Bissnel, Les Touaregs de l'Ouest, Algiers 1888, 95). 
When P, de Foucauld was writing, the targes of 
Ahaggar had the same name as the animal, the hide 
of which was used to make them, tham, pl. ihamman 
( Dict., ii, 602-3). 

Bibliography: in addition to the sources 
already cited, see P. de Cénival and Th. Monod, 
Description de la céte d'Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal 
par Valentin Fernandes (1506-7), Paris 1938, 159- 
61, n. 90; G. Ferrand, Tubfat al-albab, in J A (1925), 
43-4, 248-9; H. Lhote, La chasse chez les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 75-82; R. Mauny, Tableau géographique, 
etc., Dakar 1959, 256. (F. Viré) 
LAMTA, a large Berber tribe of the Baranis 

family. Its exact origin does not seem to have been 
known to the Arab and Berber genealogists, who 
simply make them brethren of the Sanhadja, Haskira 
and Gazdla; others give them a Himyarite origin 
like the Hawwara and the Lawata {g.vv.). 

The Lamta were one of the nomadic tribes who 
wore a veil (mulaththamiin), One section lived on 
the south of the Mzab, between the Massiifa on the 
west and the Targa (Tuareg) on the east; they even 
seem to have extended as far as the Niger. In the 
south of Morocco, in al-Sis, where there were Lamta 
who led a nomadic life, in company with the Gazilla, 
the Lamta occupied the territory nearest to the 
Atlas. On the coming of the nomadic Arabs of the 
Ma‘kil family, the two sections of the Lamta were 
absorbed by the Dhawi Hassan; the remaining 
sections then joined the Shabanat, another Ma‘kil 
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tribe, to oppose the Gaziila who joined the Dhawi 
Hassan. 

In the territory of the Lamta of al-Sis at the 
mouth of the Wadi Nal (now W4d Nin) lay the 
commercial town of Nal or Nal of the Lamta, the 
first inhabited place one reaches on coming from the 
Sahara. Several Moroccan dynasties have struck 
coins there. 

The jurist Ugg”ag b. Zalld of Sidjilmasa, a pupil 
of Aba ‘Imradn al-Fast (g.v. in Suppl.J, was a member 
of the tribe of Lamta; one of his pupils was ‘Abd 
Allah b, Yasin al-Gazill, founder of the Almoravid 
empire [see AL-MURABITON]. 

The country of the Lamta was noted for the shields 
made at NQl with the skin of the lamf antelope [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: Von Khurradidhbih, Ibn al- 

Fakih, Ibn Hawkal, Ya‘kabi, Bakri, Ibn Khaldan, 

K. al-‘Ibar, indices, s.vv. Lamta and Nil; Idrisi, 

Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome, fasc. iii, 221-5; 

Leo Africanus, Description de l'Afrique, tr. 

A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, index (esp. 452-3, where 

H. Liote’s long note should be regarded with care) 

(G. S. Corin*) 

LAMTONA (in Leo Africanus: Luntuna or 
Lumtuna), a great Berber tribe belonging to 
the branch of the Sanhadja who led a nomadic life, 
and like other tribes of this branch forming part of 
the Mulaththamin or ‘“‘wearers of the veil" (see 
LITHAM). 

The Lamtiina nomadised over the western Sahara, 
where between the 2nd/8th and 5th/r1th centuries 
they played a considerable political role, According 
to al-Bakri (459/1067), the region covered by them 
stretched from the lands of Islam (i.e. the Maghrib) 
to those of the blacks, This is what this geographer 
says of the Lamtina’s way of life: ‘They are stran- 
gers to any manual work, to agriculture and even to 
bread. Their riches consist wholly of their herds. They 
live entirely off meat and milk”. According to Ibn 
Khaldin (d. 808/1406), the Lamtina already formed 
a considerable kingdom at the time of the reign of 
£Abd al-RabmAn al-Dakhil, founder of the amirate of 
Cordova (138-72/756-88). This author plus Ibn Abi 
Zar* (d. between 710-20/1310-20) give the names of 
several kings of the Lamtina from that time on- 
wards. The first of these was a certain Talakakin; 
the period of his power is unknown, but it is very 
probable that he lived towards the middle of the 
3rd/8th century. His successor was Tilitan or Taywa- 
litan b. Tikldn b. Talakakin, who died aged 80 in 
222/836-7. He was a great ruler, and if Ibn Abi Zar‘ 
is to be believed, he reigned over all the desert (i.e. all 
the western Sahara), and the territory under his 
contro! stretched for three month's journey in both 
length and breadth, as far as the borders of the land 
of the blacks, of whom more than twenty of their 
kings were subject to him. Tilatan’s successor was 
his nephew al-Athir b. Batin (also called Yalattan) 
who died aged 65 in 237/851-2, or according to an- 
other source, in 287/900. The fourth king of the 
Lamtiina was Tamim (or Ramim) b. al-Athir who 
reigned over the tribe until 300/9r2-13; he was killed 
by the Sanh4dja notables in a rebellion. His death 
heralded a time of troubles which lasted 120 years, 
i.e. until ca. 420/1029. 

It seems that the state (or rather, the confederation 
of Berber tribes) created by the Lamtina and which 
endured down to 306/918-19, was actually the state or 
rather confederation called Anbiya by the mediaeval 
Arabic writers. This existed already in the time of the 
astronomer al-Fazari (ca. 172/788), who locates it as 
between the kingdom of Sildjilmassa (in the western 
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Maghrib) and that of Ghana in the western Sudan. 
We also owe a few details about the Anbiya to Ibn 
al-Fakih al-Hamadhani (ca. 290/903), whose infor- 
mation on Africa goes back to the middle of the 
2nd/8th century. He relates that “the land of Anbiya 
is part of the Sis al-Aksa (in the extreme south of 
present-day Morocco) and extends over seventy 
nights’ march across the plains and deserts”. One 
may further add that the historian and geographer 
al-Ya‘kibi (d. 278/891) says as follows about the 
people of Anbiya: “It is by setting off from Sidjil- 
massa southwards that one arrives in the land of the 
blacks ... It is reached via empty regions and 
deserts stretching for about fifty days’ march. En 
route one meets a people called Anbiya, a part of the 
Sanhadja [who live] in the desert; they have no fixed 
abodes. They veil their faces, according to one of 
their customs. They do not wear a tunic, but cover 
themselves with pieces of cloth. Their food comes 
from camels, and they have no cereals or corn”. On 
al-Ya‘kdbi’s evidence, the Anbiya confederatic n was 
not, in the 3rd/gth century, the only great Berber 
power in the western Sahara. Indeed, he mentions 
also as existing in this desert and on the fringes of 
the land of the blacks a land (or a town) called 
Ghast, identical with the Awdaghast of the geo- 
graphers of the 4th-sth/10-rrth centuries and situated 
in south-eastern Mauritania, According to al-Ya‘kabi 
again, there was in this country a king who had no 
religion, who raided into the Jand of the blacks and 
who possessed numerous kingdoms. 

It seems that the king of Awdaghast contributed to 
the fall of the confederation of the Lamtina (or of 
Anbiya), and it may be in reference to him that Ibn 
Abi Zar‘ speaks when he mentions the revolt of the 
Sanh4dja notables against the fourth king of the 
Lamtina in 306/918-19. Hence the king Tinazwa b. 
Wanshik b. Bizar or Bardyin b. WAnshik b. Izar, 
who ruled, according to Ibn Khaldin, over the 
Lamtina and all the Sahara in the 4th/roth century, 
in the times of ‘Abd al-Rabman III al-Nasir (300-50/ 
912-61) and his son al-Hakam II (350-66/961-76), 
belonged to the dynasty of Awdaghast and not to 
that of the Lamtina. This name Bariyan b. Wanghik 
b. Izar appears merely to be a deformation of that of 
Tin Yaritan b. Wasina b. Nizar attributed to the 
king of Awdaghast (who reigned between 340/951 
and 350/961) by the geographer al-Bakrl. [t is the 
same person who is mentioned by Ibn Hawkal (d. ca. 
378/988) under the name of Tanbaritan b. Isfishar 
and who was his contemporary; he says of him 
“'Tanbarétan b. Isfishar ... was at that time king 
of all the Sanhadja ... He governed these last for 
twenty years ... Power belonged to this man's 
family in that tribe from time immemorial". 

It appears that towards the end of the 4th/roth 
century or at the beginning of the next one, the 
kingdom of Awdaghast was destroyed by the king of 
Gh4na, who incorporated its capital (now the ruins 
of Tegdaoust) in his own kingdom, whilst leaving the 
tribe of Lamtiina their freedom. It was at this time, 
at the end of a period of 120 years during which 
“power was divided up amongst the Lamtina", as 
Ibn Abi Zar‘ says, that there appeared amongst the 
Lamtina a new king called ‘Abd Allah (or Aba 
‘Ubayd Allah) b. Tifawt, who brought about a union 
of all the Lamtéina, According to Ibn Abi Zar‘, he 
was a man of religion and piety who made the Pil- 
grimage. He was killed, at the end of three years’ 
reign, during a raid; al-Bakri calls him Muhammad 
Tareghna and says that he carried on the holy war, 
in the course of which he was killed at a place called 
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Kank4ra (Gangara, the Mandingos) in the Jand of the 
blacks. Tareshna (or Naresht) al-Lamtin! seems to 
have reigned between 426 and 429/1034-8, at the 
head of a confederation of Sanhadja tribes whose 
members included, as well as the Lamtina, the 
Djudala and perhaps the Massiifa too. 

At the outset, the Lamtiina were pagans, and ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldin, only became Muslim during 
the 3rd/gth century. But most of the tribe's members 
were only nominally Muslim, apart from the amirs 
and probably a section of the notables. Because of 
this fact, Yahya b. Ibrahim al-Djudall, the successor 
of Naresht (Tareshna) as head of the Lamtina 
confederation, decided in the course of his Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to bring from the Maghrib into the Sahara 
a pious and learned Muslim shaykh called ‘Abd 
Allah b, Y4sin, who was to work at the conversion 
of the Djudala and Lamtina to a genuine form of 
Islam, ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin soon discovered that 
most of the people he was working amongst lived in 
ignorance; hence he quickly surrounded himself with 
true believers and declared holy war against the 
infidels of the two tribes, which he managed to 
convert to Islam after several raids, In this way 
came about the origin of the kingdom of the Mur4- 
bitin or Almoravids [see At-muRAsITON). 

After the death of Yahya b. Ibrahim al-Djudall 
(ca. 434/1042-3), ‘Abd Allah b, Y4sin, by now the 
spiritual head of the new community, appointed as 
his successor the amir Yahya b. ‘Umar b, Talakakin, 
who reigned until 449/1056-7. Then the latter's 
brother, Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar, also appointed by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin, reigned over the western Sahara. 
Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar was content to rule over the 
desert and to leave Morocco, whose conquest he 
undertook, to his nephew Ibn Tashfin. However, 
he kept the title of amir of the Almoravids till his 
death. Apparently, after Abii Bakr's death (he was 
killed in 480/1087 during one of his raids against the 
blacks in the western Sudan) the Lamtina still 
retained for some time their supremacy over the 
people of the western Sahara. Towards the middle 
of the 6th/r2th century al-Zuhri speaks of a Yabya b. 
Abi Bakr, amir of the Massifa (*Lamtiina) who lived 
towards the year 496/1102-3 and who seems to have 
been the son of the amir Aba Bakr b. ‘Umar al- 
Lamtini. During this time there took place the 
conquest of Ghana by the Lamtiina and the conver- 
sion of that city to Islam. Later, the power of the 
Lamtéina grew feebler, but nevertheless, we know, 
thanks to the anonymous author of the Kitab al- 
Istibsér (ca, $88/1192), that the Lamtina always 
possessed, at this period, an independent king as well 
as their own shaykhs. Subsequently, like the Massifa 
and other Berber tribes of the southwestern Sahara, 
the Lamtina were compelled to recognise the suprem- 
acy of the Sudanese kings of Mall. If al-‘Umari 
(743-50/1342-9) is to be believed, the Lamtina came 
under their control in the first half of the 8th/14th 
century; however, they still had their own shaykh. 
The later Arabic sources are silent about this people, 
whose importance became at that time almost nil. 

A word should finally be said about the boundaries 
of the Lamtina territories in the period from the 
2nd/8th to the 8th/14th centuries, Originally, they ex- 
tended, according to al-Bakri, to the south of the 
mountain of Ayzal (Kedyet Fj Jell or Fort Gouraud 
on our maps), occupying al) the eastern part of what 
is now Mauritania, as far as the fringes of the Sudan. 
They were separated from the Atlantic by the lands 
nomadised over by the Djudala, who occupied 
western Mauritania and the south-western part of 
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that country (al-Bakrl, Ibn Sad) to the north of the 
lower Senegal and as far as the fringes of the Djabal 
al-Lamma‘ (modern Cap Blanc), Towards the middle 
of the sth/rrth century, the Lamtiina occupied the 
Mauritanian Adrar previously inhabited by a non- 
Muslim Berber tribe. They built there a fortress 
called Azukki or Azukki (Azougui near Atar on 
modern maps), which then became their capital and 
a very important stage along the commercial route 
connecting Sidjilmassa with Ghana. From the Mauri- 
tanian Adrar, the lands traversed by the Lamtina 
stretched as far as the Sudan, more exactly to Tagant. 
In the second half of the 5th/rrth century, the 
Lamtina occupied the district of Nal al-Aksa in the 
south-west of modern Morocco and that of Tazug- 
gaght (Saguiet E] Hamra on modern maps = al- 
Sakiya al-hamra’), both of which belonged to the 
tribe in al-Idrist's time. 
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(T. Lewick1) 

at-LAMTONI, As0d Bakr B, ‘Umar B. TAGLAGIN 
AL-SANHADJI, war leader of the Almoravids 
(see At-muRABITON] and above all, the real founder 
of one of the historic capitals of Morocco, 
Marrakesh (Murrakish [9.v.]). He was the brother of 
Yahya b. ‘Umar who became, at the death of the 
pious hddjdj Yahya b. Ibrahim al-Gazili, amir of the 
Berber confederation of Sanhadja nomads of the 
parts of the Sahara bordering on the Atlantic 
(Lamtidna, Gudila and Massiifa), The two brothers 
were the first to rejoin, after his hidjra, the MAliki 
reformer ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin in his ribdf (g.v.) of 
N4 (?), situated on an island or a peninsula of the 
Atlantic coast of modern Mauritania. It was from 
this riba? that the powerful movement which cul- 
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minated in the establishment of the Berber Almoravid 
dynasty was launched. 

In 448/1056 Yahya b, ‘Umar was killed fighting 
the infidels in the western Sudan, and the imam ‘Abd 
Allah immediately replaced him, as head of the 
armed forces, by his brother Abi Bakr, who was 
celebrated for his courage, religious enthusiasm and 
experience. The new amir had his position legitimised 
by the people of Sidjilmassa and struck coins of his 
own, and was then charged with the task of con- 
quering, by word and by sword, the region of the 
Moroccan Atlas, In 449/1057-8 his successful cam- 
paign ended in the capture of the town of Aghmat 
[g-v.], the Magmada capital, With the support behind 
him of this urban centre, at the time one enjoying 
considerable prestige, the imdm ‘Abd Allah directed 
his troops against the Barghawata (g.v.], the heretics 
of the central Moroccan Atlantic coast region; but 
having injudiciously rushed into the battle, he was 
killed in 451/1059, Ab Bakr now became the sole 
head of the Almoravids; he buried ‘Abd Allah b. 
Y4sin on the spot, went on to crush the Barghawata 
and returned, laden with booty, to Aghmat. There he 
established his centre of power and married the rich 
widow of the former governor of the town, the 
Tunisian lady Zaynab bint Ishik al-Nafzawiyya, 
whose beauty was only equalled by her political 
astuteness. 

Being probably now largely occupied with the 
administering of his native land and of his conquests, 
Abi Bakr at this point gave command of the army to 
his nephew and cousin, Yisuf b. Tashfin [g.v.], who 
had come to prominence through his outstanding 
qualities, confirming him in this office and directing 
him to the conquest of northern Morocco. 

However, life in Aghmit became more and more 
difficult for everyone, Both the persons and the 
possessions of the local people suffered from the 
presence of their unpolished conquerors, and these 
latter, as Saharan nomads, felt little at ease within 
the walls which they had conquered but which were 
suffocating them. In the end, Abd Bakr was per- 
suaded to found a new town, one better situated in 
all regards than the double city of Aghm4t. Following 
the advice of his expert counsellors, be decided to 
establish the new centre on the actual site of Marra- 
kesh, The process of transfer took place, according 
to the Moroccan historian Ibn al-‘Idh4ri in his Bayan, 
on 23 Radjab 462/7 May 1070 and not in 1062 as 
indicated by Ibn Abt Zar‘ [¢.v.] in his rather un- 
dependable Rawd al-kirfaés. The initial works, 
directed by the amir personally, were concentrated 
on the construction of a kasaba [q.v.], the renowned 
Kasr al-hadjar “stone fortress’, where the ruler’s 
harem, treasury and armoury were deposited in 
safety over the following three months. 

Soon afterwards, on a date which the Baydn fixes 
within Rabi II 462/January 1071, Abii Bakr received 
some alarming news from the desert. In order to 
fly to the aid of his tribe, he left to Yisuf b. Tashfin 
the administration of the Almoravid conquests, the 
town in course of construction, a large part of the 
army and even his wife, who had herself urged him 
to divorce her so that she might, at the end of the 
waiting period required by Muslim Jaw, legally marry 
Yiisuf and give him the benefit of her great experience 
of the Moroccan situation. The great role played by 
women in Almoravid society is of course well-known. 

After having restored order within the desert, Abd 
Bakr did not return to Morocco till 464/1072-3. Well 
aware of what was happening at Marrakesh, he 
prudently installed himself at Aghm&t. He had 
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quickly learnt and realised that Yisui, strongly 
backed by Zaynab, would not give back to him the 
command entrusted to him earlier nor the town of 
Marrakesh, now expanding rapidly, After a pathetic 
interview between the two men, seated together on 
a burnoose in the open countryside, Abii Bakr had 
the sense to accept the very impressive presents 
offered to him, and with his face thus saved, returned 
to the land of his people in order to resume the holy 
war against the infidel blacks. This doughty hero of 
the faith, and founder of one of the great capitals of 
the Islamic world, was killed in 468/1075-6 in the 
massif of Tagant to the north of the Senegal River, 
where his gravestone and epitaph have been found. 

His son Ibrahim then went to Morocco to reclaim 
his father’s heritage of leadership, but wise counsels 
of prudence and substantial presents discouraged 
these ambitions and led to his definitive disappear- 
ance from Almoravid history. 
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LAMU, a town, island and archipelago, in 

lat. 2° S. off the Kenya coast, together with Pate 
and Manda islands [g.vv.] and some smaller islands, 
probably to be identified with the Pyralaae Islands 
mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea of 
ca. A.D. 106 as an established resort of Arab and 
Egyptian sea traders. Nevertheless, the first ar- 
chaeological evidence found on Manda does not 
antedate the 8th or oth century A.D., nor on Lamu 
before the 13th century. The first reliable literary 
evidence is that of Ibn Taghribirdi (later oth/rs5th 
century), but the Swahili traditional history Khabar 
Lamu, and likewise the Swahili traditional histories 
of Pate, assert that it was founded in 77/695 by 
Syrians sent thither by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, and reinforced by a further contingent sent 
by Hardin al-Rashid in 170/786. Although not in 
themselves impossible, there is no contemporary 
literary or archaeological evidence to sustain these 
19th century traditions. Syrian traders are not known 
to have penetrated farther south than the Ethiopian 
ports, and such late traditions are to be regarded 
with the greatest caution, if not scepticism. At the 
end of the gth/rsth century the island and the ad- 
joining landfall are mentioned briefly by the cele- 
brated pilot, Abmad b. MAdjid. 

Tbn Taghribirdi, quoting al-Makrizi, makes only 
the curtest mention. The king is entitled to am- 
bergris found on the beach. There are large banana 
trees, from which a kind of honey is made, and 
various preserves. The town is almost buried under 
the sands. This suggests that in the later oth/rsth 
century the town was in decline, Its fortunes seem to 
be aptly illustrated by a sequence of dedicatory 
inscriptions, all but one in the mosques. The earliest 
is dated 1370-1 A.D.; the next, with a remarkable 
wooden minbar unique in eastern Africa, where stone 
alone is used for this purpose, was not built until 
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x§tz-12. The 18th century saw the construction of 
four mosques, in 1733, £753, 1760 and 1797. In this 
interval, from ca. 1506 to 1698, the town was under 
nominal Portuguese control, and the first tribute of 
600 mithkdls of gold was paid m Venetian mocenigos, 
In 1585 the town acknowledged Turkish suzerainty 
in the person of the Amir ‘AII Bey, for which the 
Portuguese deposed the sultan in 1587, hanging him 
in Goa on Christmas Day, 1589. Lamu supported the 
Mombasa rising of 1631 [see momBasa), for which the 
town was punished in 1634. Following another rising 
in 1678, the sultan of Lamu and four other neigh- 
bouring sultans lost their heads. 

Lamu came under the nominal control of ‘Uman 
after the ‘Umani capture of Mombasa in 1698, but 
this was not effectively exercised until 1812-13, in 
which year an inscription dates the building of the 
fort as a residence for the Bd Sa‘idI governor, always 
a member of the royal family until about ror [see 
At BU sa‘Ip), Under them the town grew considerably 
because of the expansionist trading policy of Sayyid 
Sa‘id of “Umain and Zanzibar and his successors, 
Lamu was an important centre for trade in ivory, 
mangrove wood (used universally at this epoch 
throughout southern Arabia for roofing) and, for a 
period, slaves, New mosques were dedicated in 1823, 
1824 (two), 1845, 1849, 1865, 1876, 1877 and 1880-r, 
To the same period we may ascribe the pleasant two- 
and occasionally three-storeyed houses with their 
verandahs (Swa. baraza), which form the greatest part 
of the older town, so reminiscent of southern Arabia, 
but with a distinctive architecture which may be 
called “‘Zanzibari”. Particularly attractive are their 
doors of carved teak. These and the so-called Lamu 
chests (Swa. sanduku), camphorwood clothes chests, 
used because that wood is resistant to the omni- 
present white ant, were important loca! manufactures. 
Elaborate beds and chairs, of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, give some indication of the luxury of the 
merchant notables. This is echoed in poetry, and 
especially during the 19th century Lamu was cele- 
brated for its numerous Swahili poets and literary 
men {see swanti1, Literature], These included 
poetesses, of whom Mwana Kupona was the most 
famous. The poetry is written in the local dialect of 
Swahili, Ki-Amu. During the 1960s J. W. T. Allen 
identified no less than 30,000 pages of Swahili poetry 
in private hands in Lamu town, al! in manuscript. 
Of these 10,000 pages have been photographed and 
the record deposited in the University Library, Dar 
es Salaam. It is estimated that as many pages were 
found of Arabic manuscripts, but at the present 
these have neither been photographed nor catalogued: 
they remain a challenge to the present generation 
of scholars. 

With the growth of Mombasa as a deep-water port, 
the diminution in importance of the mangrove and 
ivory trades, and the disappearance of the slave 
trade, Lamu receded in importance, although 
recently it has achieved a certain popularity as a 
tourist centre. But more than anything it has been 
saved by emerging as the most important Islamic 
religious centre in eastern Africa. The Ribat al- 
Riyida, or Madrasat al-Riyada, also commonly 
called the Mosque College of Lamu, was founded in 
1319/1901-2 by Habib Salih b. Habib ‘Alawi b. 
Habib ‘Abd Allah Djamal al-Layl, the word Habib 
being used as an alternative to Sayyid. Of a well- 
known Hadram! family of sayyids, an ancestor had 
settled at Siu town on the neighbouring Pate island: 
from there another ancestor migrated to the Comoro 
Islands [see Kumr and Pate]. There Habib Salih was 
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born and brought up as a Swahili speaker: although 
his was a learned family, Arabic was not spoken in 
the home. There and from family connections he 
became learned in the religious sciences and in 
traditional Arab medicine, although he never left 
eastern Africa. Migrating from the Comoros to Lamu, 
he began to teach, and soon acquired a band of 
followers. Following quarrels with the more con- 
servative Muslims in the town, and especially because 
of the use of the tambourine to accompany the read- 
ing of the Barzanji maulidi to celebrate the birth of 
the Prophet, Habib Salib first built a hut for use as 
a musalla, and subsequently the present mosque. 
This became a centre for the dissemination of the 
SAlawiyya farika, which soon attracted students 
from neighbouring African peoples, mainly the 
Pokomo, the Galla and the Bajun. By the 1950s the 
influence of the mosque had made itself felt through- 
out the eastern littoral of Kenya and the present 
Tanzania, and its pupils could be found teaching in 
numerous small Kur’dnic schools, In eastern Africa, 
all Sunnl mosques hold maulidi in honour of the 
Prophet during the month of his birth, the authorities 
in each neighbourhood arranging not to clash with 
each other's celebrations, The most important maw- 
lidi is that of the Ribat al-Riydda, attracting visitors 
from throughout Kenya and Tanzania, even as far 
as the border with Mozambique. Apart from the 
strictly religious ceremonies and the solemn proces- 
sion to Habib Salih's tomb, Africans of different 
tribes also celebrate it with dances that are generally 
frowned upon as impious, if not heretical, by those of 
Arab descent. The tomb itself is in a flimsy wooden 
hut. If this is surprising, such simplicity in a holy 
tomb has its parallels not only in Tanzania but also 
in al-Shihr, the port through which the potent in- 
fluence of the Hadramawt has chiefly percolated 
into eastern Africa. 
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(G. S. P. PreeMan-GRENVILLE) 
LANBASAR (thus in Rashid al-Din and Mustaw- 
fi), popular pronunciation with assimilation Lam(m)a- 
sar < Lambasar, the name of one of the Isma‘ili 
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fortresses in northwestern Iran taken over 
from a local chief by Hasan-i Sabbah’s lieutenant 
and eventual successor Kiya Buzurg-Ummid, ac- 
cording to Djuwayni in 495/r102 [see aLamOt, 
IsMA‘itiy Ya). Its still-extensive ruins lie on a site 
sloping at 30°, whose surface resembles in shape a 
truncated cone and which measures some 1,500 ft./ 
480 m. by 600 ft./r90 m., with easily defensible 
slopes, in the Ridbar district of the upper Shah- 
Rad, tributary of the Safid-Rid [q.v.] in what was 
the mediaeval region of Daylam [g.v.], now in the 
central ustén of modern Iran. Its precise location is 
30 miles/43 km. north-east of Kazwin and 2 miles/ 
3 km. north of the village Shahristan-i Bala, on the 
NayiIn-Rad stream, in Jat. 36° 33’ N. and Jong. 
50° 13’ 30” E, The fortress's position guarded the 
approaches to Alam@t from the Shah-Rid valley, 
and it was accordingly an important unit in the 
network of IsmA% castles in Daylam. In recent 
times, the site and ruins have been visited and 
described by Freya Stark (1931), W. Ivanow (1958) 
and P. J. E. Willey (1960). 

Lanbasar was besieged in vain in 511/r1r17 by the 
forces of the Saldjfik sultan Mubammad b. Malik- 
Shah [¢.v.]. At the time when the Il-Khan Hiilegii 
overran northern Persia, the last Isma‘lf Grand 
Master Rukn al-Din Khir-Shah submitted to the 
Mongols, and some forty IsmA‘IIf strongholds passed 
into the invaders’ hands. Lanbasar, however, held 
out against Hiilegii’s general Dayir-Buka for a year 
after the beginning of 655/1257, and another fortress, 
Girdkth, for considerably later; it was presumably 
after its capture that Lanbasar was abandoned as 
a military centre. 
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LANGA [see Las BELA, 2 Ethnography). 
LANKORAN (Lenkoran), the chief town 

of the district of the same name in the region 
of Baki, Lenkoran is the Russian pronunciation of 
the name, which was at one time written Langar- 
kunin (‘anchorage’), or perhaps Langar-kanan 
(“place which pulls out the anchors’), which is 
pronounced Lankaran in Persian and Lankon in 
Talighi. The ships of the Bakii-Enzeli (q,v.] line used 
formerly to call at Lankoran, which has an open road- 
stead, but at 8 miles north-east of the town is the 
island of Sara, which has an excellent roadstead 
which shelters the ships in bad weather. 

In the district of Lankoran, de Morgan found 
monuments of very great antiquity (dolmens, tombs, 
cases of exposure of bodies in the Mazdaean (?) 
fashion), but it is not known at what period the town 
of Lankoran was founded. Certain statements (cf. 
Ta rikh-i ‘Alam-dra under the year 940/1533 in Dorn, 
Aussiige, iv, 283; and Shaykh ‘Af Hazin [about 1725 
A.D.], Ta’rikh-i Ahwal, ed. Balfour, 157) suggest 
that the capital of TAlish was originally at Astra; 
towards the end of the 18th century, Lankoran be- 


came the capital of this khanate. The whole district 
was annexed by the Russians under Peter the Great 
(treaties of 1723 with Tahmasp II, and 1729 with the 
Afghan Ashraf), but returned to Persia by the treaty 
of 1732. Retaken by Count Zubov in 1796, Lankoran 
was retaken in 1812 by the Persians who fortified it. 
On 9 Muharram (‘dshfird) 1228/1 January 1813, 
Lankoran was taken by storm by General Kotlia- 
revski after a brave resistance of the Persians. This 
event hastened the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Gulistan (1813), by which Persia ceded to Russia 
part of Talish to the north of the river Ast4ri. From 
1846 Lankoran was the capital of the district. The 
fortress was dismantled in 1865. Since r921 Lankoran 
has formed part of the Adharbiydjin S.S.R. in 
Soviet Transcaucasia. 

The population of the town, which was 3,970 in 
1867, had reached 11,100 in 1897. The district of 
Lankoran has an area of 5,000 sq. miles and in 
1840 had 30,200 inhabitants and in 1861 99,082. 
Later, the district was reduced to 2,000 sq. miles; 
in spite of this, its population in 1897 was 125,895, 
of whom 46.5% were Azeri Turks, Iranian TAligh 
46.2%, Russians 6.9% (in the north) and Armenians 
(0.2%). The district is composed of three zones: to 
the north, an eastern continuation of the steppes of 
Miigh4n; to the east, a marshy littoral intersected by 
lagoons and covered with a rich subtropical vegeta- 
tion; whilst to the west are wooded mountains 
running from 5,500 to 7,500 feet above sea-level 
which rise from the Russian frontier, forming the 
boundary with the Persian province of Ardabil, The 
district is rich in forests and had good fishing, 

The figures for the 1926 and 1931 censuses showed 
little change from the above figures, but by 1973 
the town alone had a population of 42,300, The 
town has a number of schools and colleges, libraries 
and clubs, as well as a museum of local lore. During 
the 1930s, a newspaper was published in Adhar- 
baydjani and Talish!. The majority of the population 
of the province are Sht‘l, though there are substantial 
SunnI communities in the south. The tomb of Shaykh 
Ibrahim Z&hid, teacher of Shaykh Saff al-Din, 
eponymous ancestor of the Safawl dynasty, is 
situated a few miles to the south of the town of 
Lankoran. 

The chief local industries are associated with the 
processing of agricultural products (tea, fish, vege- 
tables, wine). 

Bibliography: cf. the article TALIsH; Zayn al- 
‘Abidin Shirwan, Bustan al-siyahat, Tehran 1315, 
s.v. Lankaran; Bérézine, Puteshestviye po Daghes- 
tanu, Kazin 1849, iii, 113; Semenov, Geogr.- 
statist. slovar Ross. imperii, St. Petersburg 1867; 
La Grande Encycl. russe (ed. Brockhaus-Efron); 
G. Radde, Reisen an d. persich.-russ. Grense, 
Leipzig 1886; Radde, Talysch, in Pet. Mitt., xxxi 
(1875); J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique, Etudes 
géogr., i, 231-89; Etudes archéol., i, 13-125, with an 
archaeological map; N. Y. Marr, Talishi, publ. by 
the Acad. of Sciences, Petrograd 1922 (with a 
detailed bibliography); B. Miller, Predvar. otéet 0 
poyesdhe v Talisk, B&kd 1926 (mainly linguistic); 
B. V. Miller, Talishskii yasik, Moscow 1953; BSE", 
Moscow 1973, civ, 330; (English tr.] Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, New York-London 1977, xiv, 411. 

(V. Minorsxy-(L. P, E-wewt-Surton). 

LAR and LARIDJAN. Broadly attested outside 
southern Iran, the toponym Lar is applied to a 
characteristic region of northern Iran known 
by the name of Laridjin. Lar itself is the name of a 
watercourse, of its valley and of the pasture-lands 
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which surround it. In different forms and local 
variants, it also refers to other sites or urban 
settlements of the Iranian lands. 

1. The high valley of the Lar. 

On the barren slope of the Elburz, not far from the 
conurbation of Tehran, the valley of the Lar con- 
stitutes one of the high points of nomadism. Situated 
at the foot of Mt. Damavand—at 5,678 m (de Plan- 
hol), the highest peak of the Elburz and Iranian 
range—between the valleys of Nir, Karadj, Djadj-i 
Rad and Hariz, populated by Gilaki peasants, today 
it supports no permanent settlement. Highly ap- 
preciated over a long period, not only by the nomads 
but also by the neighbouring village communities 
and by members of the royal household, its summer 
pastures have been the object of complex apportion- 
ments between these three contenders. Since the 
decade of the 1950s, the balance has been largely 
upset in favour of the nomads or semi-nomads, 
threatened in their turn by the process of modern- 
isation. 

Between its source in the vicinity of Kuldm/Kulin-i 
Bastak and the elbow of Pulir where it changes its 
name to that of Haraz, the Lar takes in the waters 
of numerous tributaries (names supplied by Rabino, 
41-2; Karimin, Kasrén, r2o-1), It flows between 
mountains which, in the north as in the south, 
rise beyond the 3,000 m. mark; to the south, the peak 
of the Lar-kih is at an altitude of 3,901 m. (12,797 
feet according to an American map printed in 1957; 
ibid., 116), On either side of the banks of the Lar, 
the pasture-lands extend over some 6okm. and 
over a breadth of 6 to 7 km, (ibid., 122), The winters 
are long and extremely cold. The altitude does not 
fall below a level of 2,500 m,; even in summer, the 
temperature seldom rises above 24°C. At the eastern 
extremity of the valley, at Pular (see Laridjan, 
below), situated at 2,130 m., average temperature 
over the year is 5.8° C., rainfall is 547,7 mm. (Adle, 
chart; 569 mm. according to de Planhol, 23, n. 52, 
after Péguy). 

Near the confluence of the Sefid Ab and the Lar, a 
wall of dry rock blocks the entire valley. Situated, 
close by the so-called caravanserai of Shah ‘Abbas, 
at a crossroads of caravan routes between Tehran 
and the north, in a locality dominated by the ruins 
of Kal‘a-yi Dukhtar, according to oral tradition 
this wall separates two villages (Hourcade, 42 and 
map). Indications of the existence of permanent 
settlement in the valley of the Lar are quite numer- 
ous; besides the remains observed by certain trav- 
ellers (Wells, 2; Von Call-Rosenburg, 121; Stahl, ro), 
there is the oral tradition current among the Heda- 
vand nomads (Brugsch, i, 285, quoted by de Planhol, 
21-2) among the Gilaki villagers of the valley of 
Ira (Hourcade, 42, n. 6) and most notably the 
tradition attested at Léaristan as in the villages 
close to the valley of the Lar, according to which, 
under a king of ancient Iran, the villagers of the Lar, 
unable to endure the rigours of the winter, are 
supposed to have emigrated to Lar of the Fars 
(Fasa’i, ii, 281 ff.; Kotschy, 51). This popular 
tradition should not be regarded as ‘‘quite fantastic” 
(de Planhol, 21) since numerous toponyms (L4r, 
Larak, Elburz, Bastak etc.), are current in the north 
as in the south 

Although it is impossible to follow the evolution 
of relations between nomads and settlers until 
after the beginning of the roth century, it seems 
that the settled territory covered a greater area 
then than it does today. According to de Planhol, 
the “wall” across the valley separated nomads from 
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Laridjan (after Rabino) Sub-districts;* 1 Amiri or Pa’in Laridjin, 2 Bala Laridjan, 3 Bihrustak, 
4 Dilarustak, 5 Valley of the Lar.* on 4 and 5, see our reserves and remarks in the article. 


settlers, Since the decade of the 1830s, the encamp- | 18th century onward, for political reasons (Hourcade, 
ments of the nomads and semi-nomads of the Lar | 39). For at least a century, and until quite recently 
have been amply described by travellers, diplomats, | (1976), approximately 200,000 head of small livestock 
soldiers etc. These accounts describe to us the sta- | (sheep and goats) belonging to the nomads of the 
bility of these tribes (itineraries of migration, places | south slope of the Elburz have summered at the Lar. 
of summer pasturing, etc.) of which the majority | But the terms “‘tribes'’’ and “nomads” are quite 
were transferred to the region of Tehran from the | inappropriate to designate populations whose origins 
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remain obscure. Briefly, one encounters Hedawand 
who speak the Lori language (having arrived in the 
18th century); Koti Arabic speakers (originally 
from Khuzistan?); the ‘Araba, poor and Persian 
speaking; the Kalmur or Kalhur, Gilaki speakers, 
whose chiefs lived in Tehran (descended from the 
Kalmuk Mongols?); the Persian speaking Pazuki 
(“Turks of Khurasan"”, Kurds ?); other small tribes 
or diverse groups: Turks (Sayl Sepur, ‘All Mansiir, 
Kal‘a’i, shepherds of the Turkish villages of Rida- 
han); Kurds; “great nomads” (‘Ali Ka’i, Gilaki 
speakers; Hasanlu, Turkish speakers; Sangsari, 
who speak an Iranian dialect from the North-West): 
numerous details on these tribes (number of tents, 
migrations, summer pasturing etc.) in Hourcade, 
40 ff.; de Planhol, 33 ff.; Hourcade and Tual, 23. 

The use of Turco-Mongol terminology in nomadism 
reflects the acceleration of the process of bedouinisa- 
tion in the region following the Mongol invasion. 
The term yirt refers to the tent as well as to encamp- 
ments (Stack, i, 98) or pastures and summer settle- 
ments (Rabino, 115). The summer pasturing (yaylak) 
of the Lar was frequented by the IJ-Khanids, the 
TimOrids, the Safawids and the Kidjirs. Under 
Nasir al-Din Shah (1848-96), the pastures were 
grazed in summer by horses from the Shah's stables 
(de Planhol, 21). He often set up his summer camp 
there, to be followed by all the dignitaries and their 
families, military men, ambassadors (numerous 
references to the camp of Lar in the diplomatic 
archives in London, Paris ete., in the stories told by 
travellers, soldiers, sportsmen, etc.). Under the 
Pahlavis (1925-79), the pastures to the west and 
south of Damawand remained for the most part the 
property of the crown or of public services (national 
education, army, agriculture, etc.), who leased them 
to the nomads, 

While profiting from the decline of sedentary 
mountain life, nomadism has recently suffered the 
impact of the expansion of the Tehran conurbation. 
Semi-nomadic groups adapted with varying degrees 
of success to the re-organisation of the milk and 
meat markets, becoming the salaried shepherds of 
large societies, ‘‘city-dwelling" nomads or villagers. 
But the trend towards sedentary living, utilisation 
of the motor-car, etc. have modified migratory 
practices, In some cases, nomadism has been re- 
placed by pastoral migrations of the Alpine type 
(Hourcade, 44-5). Other factors have contributed 
to the decline of nomadism. The development of 
tourism and of sporting activities (mountaineering, 
trout fishing, also practised by the nomads, spa 
facilities and ski-ing activities in neighbouring areas) 
has led to the creation of cottage-industries and of 
construction projects; inevitable measures for the 
protection of the environment have brought about 
the extension of natural reserves to the detriment 
of the pasture-lands. But it is the construction of the 
dam of the Lar, designed to improve the water- 
resources of Tehran, which has had the profoundest 
impact on nomadism. With its foundations laid in 
1975, this huge dam (ros m. in height; 1,000 m. 
long; reservoir of 30 square km. containing 960 
million cubic m. of water) was due to become opera- 
tional in 1980. Ecological constraints—particularly 
the erosion of the banks and terraces as a result of 
over-grazing—brought about the expulsion of the 
nomads from 1976 onward (ibid., 45 {.). The aban- 
donment of major industrialisation projects should 
in principle favour the renewal of the traditional eco- 
nomy and of nomadism which had been tending to- 
wards modernisation and self-destruction (ibid., 471.) 
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Rivalries between the nomads, the villagers and 
the state over the appropriation of pasture-lands 
are reflected on the administrative level, Originally 
belonging to the Ustan-i Markazl (bakhsh of Afdije, 
shakristan of Tihrin: DG, i, 196), the Lar has seen 
its southern area attached to the villages of the 
southern slope (Ustan-i Markazi) and the rest shared 
between the dihistén of Nir and Laridjan (Ustan-i 
Mazandaran), the properties of the crown and the 
state lying between these two spheres of ownership 
(Hourcade, 38). Until the roth century, its history 
is intermingled with that of Laridjan (see below), of 
which it often forms an integral part. 

2. Laridjan 

Geographical setting. Laridjin takes its name 
from the Lar (see above), a perennial river which 
flows down, the southern flank of the Damawand and 
constitutes the principal branch of the headwaters 
of the Haradz, The change of name takes place 
towards the elbow of Pulir where the Haraz is 
swollen by the addition of the Delicay; in places 
where it crosses inhabited territory, the river is 
called Ghazan-éay (from the Turkish “river which 
bores", according to de Planhol, 17, n. 13; perhaps 
also in memory of the Il-Khan Ghazan; see below). 

Constituted of volcanic rocks thrown up in the 
Pliocene and Quaternary periods (clear trachytes 
and coloured andesites), the cone of Mt. Damawand 
(400 km}*.) offers on its eastern slope—dissected by 
the Haraz and its tributaries and a multiplicity of 
deep valleys—conditions more favourable to human 
settlement than exist on its western slope, which is 
made up of a compact and inhospitable mass of 
andesites. The high valley of the Lar does not fall 
below a level of 2,500 m., although the more deeply 
excavated valleys descend towards a level of 1,300 m., 
the furthest limit of permanent settlement currently 
being in the region of 2,300-2,400 m. On the eastern 
periphery, the soil produced by the decomposition 
of volcanic deposits engenders a stretch of fertile 
and well-watered ground. These natural conditions 
explain the human dissymmetry of this volcanic 
massif, which gives to Laridjan its physical shape 
and its individuality (de Planhol, 17 ff.; on the 
morphology and physical geography of the Dama- 
vand, see P. Bout, M. Derruau, J. Dresch and Ch. P. 
Péguy, in Mémoires et Documents, viii, CNRS, Paris 
1961, 39-83; see also CHZ, i, 44 ff., 180, 415). 

Socio-economic outline. A remnant of one 
of the most ancient provincial nuclei of northern 
Iran, Liridjan is characterised by an exceptional 
density of villages, in contrast to the remarkable 
void existing upstream of the Lar towards Pulir 
as well as in the down-stream valley, on the Caspian 
side. Life in the settled areas, in the main valley, 
is closely linked to that of the high pasturages of 
the Lar and of Laridjan. The traditional equilibrium 
is based on a minute system of balance between 
intensive agricultural exploitation of tiny plots, 
the pastoral life and complementary resources 
supplied by the winter emigration (on land use and 
irrigated and pluvial cultivation—corn, barley, 
Jucerne, vegetables etc—the agrarian structure 
and rustic landscape, the pastoral life and exploita- 
tion of the mountain—raising of small and large 
live-stock—see de Planhol, 22-8; also Hourcade 
and Tual, 34 ff.). The rigours of the climate and the 
lack of winter resources are the cause of the significant 
migrations. In winter, only the peasantry and the 
stock-breeders remain on the mountain. Some farmers 
possess arable land on the Caspian plains. Traders 
and artisans (manufacturers of felt) traditionally 
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emigrated towards the Caspian, Conversely, the 
people of the plain of Amul used to spend the winter 
on the Lir, Some important resources were drawn 
from the transit of merchandise and from mule- 
traffic along the traditional highway axes: the Haraz 
valley route (Tehran-Amul by way of the col of 
Im4m-zada Hashim): the route of Nir and Kudjir 
through Afdije, via the valley of the Lar (Hourcade 
and Tual, 25 f.). 

Having witnessed an expansion at the beginning 
of the century, sedentary rustic life has experienced 
@ constant decline as a result of this migration 
towards the Caspian and towards Tehran, a new 
focus of attraction. In the decade of the 1930s, 
new migratory patterns are seen to emerge; in ever 
increasing numbers, the nomads establish themselves 
in the high altitude cultivated lands abandoned 
by the villagers (de Planhol, 32 f.). The improvement 
of roads, the reorganisation of the production and 
marketing of dairy and meat products, have trans- 
formed the pastoral life and nomadism (see above). 
The tourist excursions undertaken by a great many 
city-dwellers are capable of “rendering marginal" 
the migrations of villagers. Centres of seasonal 
commerce have been established along the major 
routes (Hourcade and Tual, 29 f.). 

The uneven settlement of the land and the social 
contrasts are reflected in the appearance of dwellings 
(large houses belonging to farmers/stock-breeders; 
the smal! houses of the emigrants; more recently, 
summer resort chalets). Cave-dwelling is an ancient 
practice; caverns excavated in the calcareous rock 
are currently used for sheltering live-stock and fodder 
(de Planhol, 26, nn. 55, 56). Study of the system of 
ownership reveals a predominance of small properties. 
Quite complex contrasts exist between small-holders 
and exploitative farmers/stockbreeders. Although the 
standard of living is fairly low, it is possible to regard 
L&ridjan as ‘'a rural democracy, with a hierarchy, 
but without glaring inequalities" (de Planhol, 29 f.). 

Laridjan is the point of departure for the ascent 
of Damawand {g.v.) (Dumawand/Dunbawand/Duba- 
wand, etc.), a mountain which plays a significant 
role in the myths and legends of Iran (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
tr. Browne, index; Schwarz, 785 ff.), and in local 
folklore (Minorsky, Lar, in El"), Nasir-i Khusraw 
(sth/rith century) relates that sulphur extracted 


from the crater was wrapped in the skins of cattle | 


which were then rolled down the slopes (Safar-ndma, 
ed. Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1344/1965, 7). Ibn Is- 
fandiyar (writing in 613/1216) describes—following 
the Firdaws al-hikmat—how the ascent could be 
made in two days, starting from the village of Ask 
(i, 82-3; tr. 35-6). In the 19th century, two scientific 
ascents were made within a few days of each other 
in September 1837 (W. Taylour Thomson and E. 
d’Arcy Todd); subsequently, it became fashionable 
for Europeans (travellers, diplomats, explorers, 
mountaineers, etc.) to make expeditions to Mt. 
Damawand (de Planhol, 19 ff.). Ascent by the north 
face being something of an exercise for experienced 
climbers, it is more easily accomplished by the south 
face starting from the village of Rayna/Reine (to the 
south-east, 2,200 m.in altitude) with the aid of mule- 
drivers well acquainted with the mountain (see de 
Planhol, in Ivan, Nagel's Guide, Geneva 1973, 128-9). 

As warriors of repute, the Laridjanis have had 
occasion to defend their territory or to support the 
claims of loca! chieftains. After having fought against 
the Kadjars, they supplied them with appreciable 
help in the maintenance of order in the north as 
well as in the south of Iran (see below). 
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Administrative framework and demo- 
graphy. Although L4ridjan has been able to extend 
its influence over the neighbouring regions, its 
borders have changed little in the course of time. 
They have probably not gone beyond those that it 
had in the Kadjar period. This is how Rabino 
defines them (114-15, with the names of villages 
and pasturages; names given here in parentheses are 
those of the main places of permanent settlement); 

(a) Amiri or Pa?in Laridjan (Shahandasht, Shan- 
guidih) 

(b) Bala Laridjan (Ask, Ab-i garm, Gayna, Gaznd, 
Gazanak, Ira, Malar, Lassim, Nava, Niyak, Puldr, 
Rayna) 

(c) Bihrusték (Baydjan, Nawsar/Nassar) 

(d) Dilarusték (Fira, Hadjdji Dilé, Kahr-rid/ 
Kuhrad/K4ra, Kurf, Nandal/Nunnal, Tihna/Tina 

(e) The valley of the Lar; besides the caravanserais 
of Surkhak, Bastak and Sefid Ab on the road from 
Tehran to the Nir via Lashkarak, there are no 
pasturages (see Hourcade, chart of the summering- 
sites of the Lar), 

Although Dilarustak, on the northern slope of 
the Dam&wand, has been capable of definition as 
“a separate regional subdivision" (de Planhol, 17), 
it is historically a part of Laridj4n. With the exception 
of the valley of the Lar—which now depends to a 
large extent on the Ustin-i Markazi (see above)— 
Laridjan has preserved its other administrative 
divisions (see below), 

The demographic evolution of the region is hard 
to trace. Having apparently benefited from the 
development of Mazandarin in the Safawid era, the 
population of the region seems to have declined in 
the 18th century. The improvement and then the 
decline of the roth century is reflected in the popu- 
lation of the regional centre, Ask; 1,000 to 1,500 
houses in 1837 (d’Arcy Todd); 2,000 in 1860 
(Brugsch); 500 in 1874 (Napier). Recent information 
indicates a decline at Ask (approximately 700 in- 
habitants in 1950, 424 in 1956) and a relative ex- 
pansion at Rayna (200 houses in 1874 (Napier), 400 
in 1958 (de Planhol) ). 

Attached to the Ustan-i Mazandaran, Laridjan 
constitutes a bakksh of the shahristan of Amul. It is 
divided into four dihistdns, as follows (DG, iii, 266; 
data from about the year 1950): 


dihistan inhabited places inhabitants 
Bala Laridjan 18 7500 
Bihrustak 7 900 
Amiri 10 2000 
Dilarustik 10 1500 


The censuses of 1956, 1966 and 1976 indicate a 
demographic decline, the inhabitants being pro- 
gressively less numerous than the migrants (see 
Hourcade and Tual, 16 ff.). 

Historical evolution. The toponym Laridjan 
is quite widely attested in Islamic sources. It derives 
from Larig: Lar + ig (a suffix which, in Pahlavi, 
serves to form adjectives of relation; however, its 
use in proper names in Pahlavi remains problemati- 
cal: see Ph, Gignoux, in Pad ndm-i yazdin, 63 f.), 
It should therefore be written with a long # although, 
as in the case of Lahidjan, both ancient and modern 
authors most frequently write it with a short #. 
The use of Pahlavi, especially in coinage, epigraphy, 
seals, etc. was maintained for a long period in the 
Caspian region (on the Arabo-Sas4nid coinages of Ta- 
baristan, see R. Curie! in Pad ndm-i yazddn, 151-8). 

The precise localisation of the urban settlement or 
the district known in ancient times by this name 
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remains uncertain. Its origin is lost in the myths 
and legends of ancient Iran which cannot easily 
be exploited from a historical point of view. Briefly, 
‘‘L&ridjin is the most ancient region of Tabaristan. 
Firldain (i.e. Thraetona/Fréton) was born in the ‘vill- 
age’ (dika, which can have a broader sense) of War 
which is the principal town (kasaba) of this region 
(ndhiyat) and where the cathedral mosque (djami‘) 
and the oratory (musalla) are situated” (Ibn Is- 
fandiyar, i, 57). Waraka for War is an incorrect 
reading by Browne (tr. of Ibn Isfandiy4r, 15}, foll- 
owed by Rabino, 40; Minorsky, art. Lar in EI* 
(who identifies Waraka/Warak/Varena with the 
village of Wana in Laridjan); de Planhol, 20, etc. 
According to Amuli (33), the birth-piace of Firidan 
is Laridjan, kasaba of the region of the same name. 
According to Mar‘ash! (77, 4), Gurgin Milad, the 
“founder” of Gurgan, possessed the region of Ray: 
“in winter, his kishlak [g.v.) was at Karadj Rid, 
in summer his yaylak was at Lar (TT, 4; on Lar-i 
Kasrn, see below). More easily identifiable is Shalab/ 
Calab/Calaw, at Dilarustak, at the northern foot of 
the Dunbavand/DamaAwand, an area of rich pastura- 
ges where Firidiin was brought up, went hunting 
mounted on a cow and devoted himself to training 
oxen as saddie-animals, and whence he set out to 
conquer ‘Irak (Ibn Isfandiy4r, i, 57 ff.; according to 
de Planho! (20, n. 34), there is in this myth an echo 
of the ancient mountain practice of riding oxen, 
The fact that Laridjan designates sometimes an 
urban settlement, sometimes a district, does nothing 
to faciliatate the toponymic study of the region. 
Laridjan is the mountainous frontier zone where the 
Harhaz flows (Hudid, 77). Probably because of the 
fairly late Islamisationof the region (by the ‘Alids), La- 
ridjanis rarely mentioned by geographers who wrote in 
Arabic. In addition, their works contain ambiguities. 
Thus Lariz (supposedly the ancient form of Laridi), 
named as a village or a district of Tabaristan (Mar- 
quart, 127, £35) is not the present day Laridjan 
(on Lariz and Marquart'’s interpretation, cf. below, 3). 
According to Yakdt (iv, 340-1) “Laridjan is a 
small town (bulayda) between Ray and Amal in 
Tabaristan; it lies at a distance of 18 farsakhs from 
each of these two towns; it is protected by a fortress 
often mentioned in the chronicles of the Buwayhids 
and of Daylam". Villages, fortified points, places 
allegedly situated in Laridjan are mentioned by 
various sources. The village of Ira is mentioned 
under the name of Bara/Yara (al-Istakhri, z10; Ibn 
Hawkal, 271, quoted by Schwarz, 789; does this 
refer to Ird near Ask, or to an ancient permanent 
village to the south of the valley of the Lar (see 
above); Ask (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 83); Fuldl, Fulal-i 
Laridjan, Kal‘a-yi Fula) (Mar‘ashi, T7, 116; TG, 
284); Kal‘a-i Lawandar (near Rayna) (Mar‘ashi, 
TT, 213-14); the kal‘a or the urban settlement of 
Kuhrid/Kahrid/Kari/Karad (Amal, 135; Ibn 
Isfandiy4r, ii, 78, 99; Mar‘ashi, T7, 54, 213). This 
or the $al‘as of Lar, without further definition, are 
also mentioned (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 297-9; Amull, ro9; 
Mar‘ashI, TT, 212). In the Sasanid period, Liridjin 
must have formed part of the Padashkhargar, 
of which the sovereign was Mah gushnasp (or 
Djushnasfshah) at the end of the Arsacid period. 
Subsequently, this region belonged to the SAsanid 
Kawad, then to his son Kawis. Later it came under 
the contro! of the Sasdnid family of the Karinids 
(g.v.] (Marquart, 130 ff.; Karim4n, Kasran, ii, 632). 
In a broad sense, KOh-j Karin or Djibal-i Karin 
designated the eastern Elburz. According to Rabino 
(2), it included present-day Laridjan, the Sawad 
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Koh and the Hazar-djarib. But according to the 
Dijahan numa, the Djibal-i Karin is also called 
Djibal-i Ronandj/Rona (Ryan) and the Dunbawand/ 
Dam4wand does not form a part of this mountain 
(Mubammad b. Nadjlb Bakran, Diahdn-numd, ed. 
Tehran 1342/1963, 58). At the time of the Arab in- 
vasion, the situation in the region is unclear, es- 
pecially as regards the Lir (valley of the Lar), the 
southern limit of Laridjan, where ancient occupation 
is attested most notably by the presence of remains 
of sanctuaries dedicated, it is said, to Nahid/Anahita 
(Kariman, op.cit., 189, 632). The mountainous 
region to the north of the Ray was called Kasran 
(Kahsarin), and was divided into Kasran-i dakhil 
(or Kasran-i darini) and Kasran-i birini (Karim4n, 
op.cit., 3 ff, with reference to al-Istakhri, Ibn 
Hawkal, al-Mukaddasl, Zakariya al-Kazwini, Yakit, 
etc.). The Lar presumably belonged to the Kasran-i 
dakhil. Lar-i Kasran is found in various sources 
(Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 56; Mar‘ashl, TT, rr2, 124; 
Amull, 182 f., etc.). But reference to Lar i Kasran 
(e.g. Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 223) is also found, which 
gives grounds for supposing that one part of the Lar 
belonged to Kasran and the other part to Laridjan. 
Furthermore, the mountains to the north-west of the 
Lar whose waterways flow towards the north, form 
part of the Rid-bar-i Kasrin (Karlman, op. cit., 
20 f.), It also appears that the Lar, endowed with 
at least one fortress, at times exercised a certain 
independence between Laridjin, Lawasfin and 
Kasrin. It may also be noted that—at least on the 
geographical level—the mountains of Rayan formed 
a frontier with the mountains of Ray (Ibn al-Fakih, 
304, and Ibn Hawkal, Sarat al-ard, 320, quoted by 
Kariman, op. cit., 18). 

At the time of the conquest of Ray (which al- 
Tabari locates in 22/643), the Masmugh4n (Mas-i 
Mughan, Grand Master of the Magi) who exercised 
jurisdiction over Dunbawand, Khuwdr, Liriz and 
Shirriz, agreed conditionally to the payment of 
the djizya and kharadj (Kariman, RB, ii, 487, after 
al-Tabari and [bn al-Athir). According to H. Kariman 
(Kasran, i, 71 ff.), the north of Kasran and a part of 
Laridjin were in the hands of the Masmugh4n, but 
this is not stated clearly in the sources. The posses- 
sions of the Masmugh4n were conquered by Abi 
Muslim in 131/748 (Marquart, 127, after Ibn al-Athir). 

In the absence of indications in the sources which 
would permit an appraisal of the economic worth of 
the region, it may be said that, in mediaeval Iran, 
Laridjan exercised—as a result of its geographical 
position—-control over a military, commercial and 
pastoral route, i.e, the Ray-Amul axis towards the 
Caspian Sea and the transversal routes towards 
Kamis and Khurasin via Firaiz-kih to the east, 
towards Kazwin and Adharbaydjan to the west. 
A highway also connects Arim, in the Hazar-djarib, 
to Laridjan (Rabino, 115). Other transversal routes 
were added later (see below). This function would 
pre-suppose the existence of a stable local power, 
The latter was exercised by governors usually 
bearing the title of marzbdn (the term L4éridjan 
seems also to have had a patronymic connotation). 
Tbn Isfandiyar supplies us with a list of these marz- 
bdus beginning with Fadi b. al-Marzub4n in 252/866 
(the list has been partially reconstructed by Rabino, 
147, up to the 7th/r3th century). In the final third 
of the 3rd/oth century, Sahl b. al-Marzuban con- 
structed across Larldjin the route which, in earlier 
times, had been impracticable both in winter and 
in summer, and he took steps to ensure its security 
(Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 122), 
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Like other chieftains of TabaristAn, the governors 
of Laridjan accorded a warm welcome to the ‘Alids. 
The chieftains of Laridjan and of Kasrin rallied 
to the support of the brother of Hasan b. Zayd 
known as al-Da‘ al-Saghir (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 233; 
Mar‘ash!, T7, 132). In 272/885-6, the da“ Mubammad 
b. Zayd, brother of Hasan b. Zayd, attempted to 
take possession of Ray; on being defeated, he sought 
refuge in Laridjan (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 252; Ibn al- 
Athi, vi, 59). In the Saldjaik period, the phase of 
disorder which followed the deaths of Nizim al- 
Mulk and of Malik Shab (485/r092) had an effect 
on La&ridjin. Having dered his governors of 
Laridjin, of Rayan and of Amul to help him in 
the fight against the Isma‘Ills, Mubammad b. Malik 
Shah nominated as governor of Ray and of a vast 
area, including Laridjan, his young son Malik 
Abmad, whom he entrusted to the care of an amir 
named Sunghdr-i Kutik. This Saldjak policy, aimed 
at maintaining control of pro-Shi‘i regions, spread 
consternation among the Bawandid Ispahbads (Ibn 
Isfandiy4r, iii, 38). Nevertheless, Laridjan benefited 
—as did other regions of Iran before the Mongol 
ravages—from the decline of Saldjik power, After 
a period of conflict with the Ispahbad Shah Ghazi 
Rustam I Bawandil (534-58/1140-63) (see Ibn Isfand- 
iyar, iii, 77; Amull, 126), Mandtihr, marzbdn of 
Laridjin, turned Kal‘a Kuhrid (in the down-stream 
area, later known by various names, including 
Kard/Kardd) into a place so prosperous that people 
of all professions, natives of India, of Egypt and of 
Syria, came and settled there (Ibn Isfandiydr, iii, 
77 ff., 99); this kal‘a was destroyed in 783/1381-2 and 
later rebuilt (Mar‘ashi, TT, 213 ff.). Other fortified 
points are mentioned. The fal‘a of Laridjan (without 
further definition) is named in connection with 
various events (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 297, 299; Amull, 
109); Mar‘ash! mentions the kal‘a of Fulil (TT, 19). 
Manuéihr allied himself, with other chieftains of 
Tabaristan, to Shah Ghazi Rustam Bawandi; his 
troops formed a part of the army which conquered 
Bistim/Bastam and Damghan (Ibn Isfandiyar, iii, 
94; Mar‘ashi, 77, 19; Amull, 131). 

Abia Harb, the eldest son of Manutihr, was a 
violent and irreligious man. He killed his father and 
his brothers (through trickery), renewed the alliance 
with Shih GhAzl Rustam, and fought alongside 
him against the ustundar Kay Kawiis; after having 
been defeated, the latter went to war against the 
rebel Garshisf. At the last military parade conducted 
by Shah Ghazi Rustam, Abii Harb was among his 
army commanders (Ibn Isfandiydr, iii, 99 ff.; 
Mar‘ashi, 77, 22-3). Eventually, the people of 
Laridjan lost patience with Abi Harb and his mis- 
deeds, and killed him. His one-year-old son, Kinkh “ar 
or Kina-khar (ie. ““Avenger”) was put into power 
by ‘AII Laridjani, the commander of Abi Harb's 
army and of that of his father Manutihr. ‘Ali Lari- 
djani appointed himself afabeg and towards the end 
of his career he collaborated at Ray with the Saldjak 
aldabeg Ildegiz {see mpERiz] in carrying off “the 
treasures” of Laridjin (Ibn Isfandiyar, iii, r1o-11; 
Mar‘ashi, T7, 107). The Laridjanis rallied to the 
cause of the ispahbad ‘Ala? al-Dawla Hasan (surnamed 
“al-Malik al-Shahid", 558-67/1163-71), maternal 
uncle of Kinkh "ar. Shah Ghazi Rustam 1 and ‘Ala? al- 
Dawla controlled Kasran, and, especially after the 
misconduct of Abii Harb, Laridjin had practically 
Jost its independence. Furthermore, “Amir Laridjant” 
incited the Saldjik atdébeg to recapture from ‘A1i? al- 
Dawla the wil@yat-i Laéridjan “which had always 
been a part of ‘Irak” (Ibn Isfandiyar, iii, 112). Un- 
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der the ispahbad Husim al-Dawla Shah Ardashtr, a 
sizable portion of Laridjan formed part of the “darin 
Tamilgha” (tbid., 124). Husim al-Dawla entrusted 
the government (sarddrt) of Laridjan to the ispahbad 
Abd Dja‘far Asarb (Mar‘ashi, TT, rro). 

At the turn of the 6th-7th/r2th-13th centuries, the 
history of the region is poorly attested; the chronicles 
mention numerous journeys that passed through 
Laridjan, of which the kal‘a also constituted a 
refuge (for example for the mother, the wives and 
the children of Djalal al-Din Muhammad Kharazm- 
Shah when he fled before the armies of Cingiz Khan: 
see Djuwaynl, T#rikh-i Diahdn-gusha, ed. Kazwinl, 
GMS, xvi, ii, London 1916, 199). The relations 
between the Laridjanis and the IsmA‘ilis (energeti- 
cally fought by Shah Ghazi Rustam I) and, in general, 
the politico-religious situation in the region on the 
eve of the Mongol invasion, remain obscure. It may 
also be noted that, according to Mustawfi, the fal‘a 
of Lar was included among the IsmA‘“ili fortresses 
conquered by Halagd Khan in 654/1256 (Tarikh-i 
guzida, ed. Nawa’i, Tehran 1339/1960, 527). 

Following the Mongol invasion, the weakening 
of local powers resulted in the loss to Laridjan of 
part of its strategic importance (later Saldjik, 
Mongo! and Timirid sources refer to the region by 
the name wiléyat-i Lar). It is, however, unknown to 
what extent the presence of the Mongols, experienced 
in operating in high-altitude areas, and the extension 
of nomadism which ruined the neighbouring districts, 
affected Laridjain (on these problems, see J, Aubin, 
Réseau pastoral et réseau caravanicr, in Le Monde 
tranien et I'Islam, i, Paris-Geneva 1971, 105-30, at 
116 ff.). It seems that the pasturages of the Lar were 
appreciated by the Il-Khans. Arghin Khan “had 
caused a fine palace (kiishk-i ‘dli) to be built at the 
summer resort of Lar, at the foot of Mount Dami- 
wand; this place is now known by the name of 
Kashk-i Arghiin” (Rashid al-Din, iii, 229). This 
was no doubt the place where Ghazin Khan solemnly 
adopted the Muslim faith in Sha‘bin 694/June 1295 
(at least, this is the version given by some authors: 
d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, Amsterdam 1852, 
iv, 131-2; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Ta?rikh-i Mughul, Tehran 
2536/1977, 256; J. A. Boyle, in CH/, v, 378). But 
details as to the site, the date, the number of Mongols 
converted on this occasion, etc, remain poorly 
defined in the sources. According to the leading 
chroniclers, it was at Firiz Kah that, following the 
advice of his amir Nawriz, Ghazin Khan was con- 
verted to Islam at the beginning of Sha*bin 694/mid- 
June 1295 in the presence of the shaykh Sadr al-Din 
Ibrahim (Rashid al-Din, DidmiS al-tawdrikh, ed. 
Alizade, Baku 1957, iii, 294 ff.; Wassaf, Ta’rikh, 
Tehran 1338/1959, 316-17; Kh*and-Amir, Habib al- 
siyar, Tehran 1333/1954, fii, 144; Mir-Khwand, 
Rawdat al-saf@, Tehran 1339/1960, v, 380), According 
to local tradition, it was in the valley of the Lar, 
at Kiishk-i Arghtin, that this conversion took place 
(Feuvrier, 239). It may also be noted that on numer- 
ous occasions Ghazin Khan frequented the “Ydylak-i 
Damawand" (see Rashid al-Din, Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, 
ed. K, Jahn, GMS, London 1940, index), 

The Timtrids also thought highly of the pasture- 
lands of the Lar. It was in the valley of the Lar 
that the Spanish ambassador Clavijo came, in June- 
July 1404, to visit the son-in-law of Timar, Sulayman 
Mirza, whom he found in the middle of his encamp- 
ment of some three thousand tents (tr. Le Strange, 
London 1928, 169). Some days previously, on his 
way from Ardabil, TimGr had broken his jouriiey 
at the wildyat-i Lar, in Kashk-i Arghan, which he 
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left for Firfiz-kih on 29 June (Yazdl, Zafar-ndma, 
ed. Calcutta, ii, 591, ed. Tehran 1336/1957, ii, 
417). 

As elsewhere in Iran, and especially in Mazandaran, 
Laridjan was affected in the 8th-oth/r4th-rsth 
century by the increasing power of socio-religious 
movements and of the sayyids. In 734/1333-4, Amir 
Mas‘fid Sarbadar forced the II-Khin Tugha Timar, 
governor of the Kasran-i dakhil, to take refuge in 
the summer resort of Lar-i Kasran (Amull, 182-3). 
In this period, the Mar‘ashi sayyids [¢.v.] were all- 
powerful in Mazandaran. In the years 783-4/1381-3, 
Sayyid Fakhr al-Din, brother of Sayyid Kamal al- 
Din, took possession of Kal‘a-yi Nir; in two years, 
he took all the kal‘as from Talikan to Lawisin, 
including the kal‘a of the Lar and of Laridjan (La- 
wandar, near Rayna; K4arid). Laridjin was then 
in the hands of Kiya Hasan Kiya?i Dam4ndar; Na- 
marustak, Daylarusték, Tarita Rustak and Karid 
were under the control of Mazandaran (Mar‘ashl, 
TT, 213-14). In 795, Timar exiled Sayyid Kamil al- 
Din to Transoxania with his brothers and his sons. 
After his death, Shahrukh allowed them to return to 
Mazandaran (Kh*and-Amir, Habib al-siyar, iii, 22). 
In 8231/1418, Sayyid Murtada b. ‘All seized power 
in Mazandaran, He entrusted Nam4drustak, Dayla- 
rustak and Tarita Rustak to his son Malik Kawais 
and gave him authority to wrest Laridjan from the 
hands of Kiyd-i Damandar (Mar‘ashi, TT, 268), 
But other local potentates disputed control of the 
region with the sayyids, notably the Padusbanids 
or Rustamdairiyya (who bore successively the titles 
of Ispahbad, Ustundar and Malik) and the Kiy’ of 
Culaw/Calab (see Rabino, r4r ff.). After the death 
of the Pidusbanid Malik Gayimarth (857/1453), 
Rustamdir was shared between his sons KSwis and 
Iskandar, founders of the Bani Kawis (Nor branch) 
and of the Bani Iskandar (Kudjir branch). Under 
Malik Gaydmarth, Iskandar had been in control of 
Laridjan, Namadrustak and Karid. Conflicts between 
Kawis and Iskandar were numerous and prolonged; 
Djahan Shih Kara Koyinlii intervened on a number 
of occasions, calling upon Amir Kiya Sayyid Muham- 
mad Gilani to settle the dispute between the adver- 
saries (Mahdijari, ii, 75 ff.; Kariman, Kasran, 397-8). 

In the roth-r6th century, the region remained 
under the control of the Padusbinids. Under the 
Safawid Shah Tabmasp I, it was shared between 
three cousins: Malik Bahman held Laridjan (formerly 
a dependency of Kudjar), Malik ‘Aziz held Nar and 
Malik Sultan Muhammad held Kudjir. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Shab ‘Abb4s, Rustamdar was 
divided into three nahiyas: Malik Bahman holding 
Laridjan, Malik Djahangir b, Malik ‘Aziz holding 
N&r, and Malik Djahangir b. Malik Sultan Muham- 
mad holding Kudjir (AAA, ii, 399, tr. 696; 534, 
tr. 713). Malik Bahman was constantly at war with 
his neighbours, whom he endeavoured to dominate 
by force or by trickery, These internecine struggles 
inevitably gave encouragement to Shah ‘Abbis I in 
his scheme to assert his power over the whole of 
Mazandar§n. In roo00/1592, Malik Bahman welcomed 
to the summer resort of Lar a Safawid expedition 
on its way to Khurasan (Yazdi, fol. 58a). In 1001/ 
1593, he laid siege to the kal‘a of Lawasin, captured 
and then put to death the brother of Malik Sultan 
Husayn Lawdsanl who was a favourite of Shah 
*Abbis, and led away his wives and children to cap- 
tivity in Laridjan (AAA, ii, 520-1, tr. 697, 714-15; 
Yazdi, fol. 65a). In the course of the second campaign 
in Mazandaran which Farhad Khan undertook on 
the orders of Shah ‘Abbis I, he succeeded in capturing 


Malik Bahman (in 1005/1596-7), who was put to 
death (by Malik Sultan Husayn Lawdsini to avenge 
the blood of his brother, according to AAA, ii 522, 
tr. 698; by ‘Abd al-Kahhar Beg, son of Malik Sultan 
Husayn, according to Yazdi fol. 73b; on Malik 
Bahman, see also Mir Timir Mar‘ashl, 273 ff.). 
Realising the futility of resistance, Malik Kay 
Khusraw, eldest son of Malik Bahman, surrendered. 
Shah ‘Abbas had commanded Mubammad Beg 
Begdil Shamld to take possession of the fal‘a the 
brothers and the children of Malik Bahman, who 
were subsequently delivered to Malik Husayn Lawa- 
sini; then he entrusted Laridjan as a fiydl to a 
Kizilbish hdhkim (AAA, ii, 534-5 tr. 713-14). But the 
two Dijahngirs of Rustamdar who had capitulated 
to Shih ‘Abbas at the summer resort of Lar 
retained important functions: the Malik of Nir was 
appointed governor of Sawa; the Malik of Kudjir at 
first retained his possessions as suzerain and became 
one of the trusted officers of Shah ‘Abbas. Later, 
he rebelled as did other maliks of Rustamdar; their 
conspiracies were foiled and all were put to death. 
Thus was extinguished the power of the Padusbanids 
{ibid., 535-4, tr. 715 ff.). 

The Kasran-j dikhil and the summer resort (yay- 
ak) of the Lar were favourite haunts of the Safawids. 
At the time when the Kizllbash amirs enthroned 
Shah TahmAsp I (931/1524-5), the wakil Div Sultan 
Rimli established his summer quarters at Lar, 
before marching on Khurasin which had been in- 
vaded by the Uzbeks (AAA, i, 46, tr. 78). On many 
occasions, Shah ‘Abbas visited the yaylak-i Lar 
(ibid., ii, 399, 452, 854). 

Although the history of Mazandarin and of Kasran 
is relatively well-documented from the time of the 
Safawids to the present day, points of reference 
concerning the Lar and Laridjin do not become 
plentiful until the Kadjar period. Tahmisp II lived 
for two years in Mazandaran (1137-9/1724-6), in 
particular in Laridjan where he was joined by Fath 
‘All Khin Kadjar, who became his sipah-sdldr 
(Mahdjari, rroff.; I‘timad al-Saltana, Mirdt al- 
buldan-i ndsiri, i 521). The chieftains of Laridjin 
and the potentates of Mazandaran took the side of 
the Zands against Muhammad Hasan Khan K&djar 
Koyinld. Sabz ‘All Khan, leader of the dignitaries 
of Laridjan, prevented him from going to Amul; the 
misconduct of Wali Khan, the envoy of the Kadjir 
chief, led to the revolt of “the people of the mountain 
and of the plain", under the command of Mukim 
Khan Sirawl, Afsharid governor of Mazandarin 
(Mahdjirl, 123-4). After the death of Karim Khan 
Zand (1193-1779), numerous Laridjanis and Mazan- 
darants allied themselves to Mustafa Kuli Khan 
Kadjar, estranged brother of Agha Muhammad 
Khan (ibid., 131). After defeating ‘All Murad Khan 
Zand and his coalition of Liridjanls, Afghans and 
men from the Lur, Agha Mubammad Khan controlled 
the whole of Mazandaran and of Astarabad (end of 
1194/1780). But in the conflicts in which he was 
continually at odds with his brothers, the Laridjanis 
fought on the side of his enemies (Rida Kull Khan, 
Mihdi Kull Khan: ibid., 132-3). Captured and then 
set free by Agha Muhammad Khin, Rida Kull Khan 
again rebelled. With his Larldjani tufangéis (muske- 
teers), he captured Aghid Muhammad Khan, who 
was set free on the intervention of Murtad4 Kuli 
Khin (ibid., 133, Fasa°l, i, 222; according to Sipihr, 
Nasikkh al-tawérikh, i, 20-1, it was Dja‘far Kull Khan 
who liberated Agha Muhammad Khin). Beaten 
once more by the army of Astardbid, Rida Kull 
Khin rallied to the cause of Sadik Khan Zand. But 
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in 1196/178r-2, the Laridjanis remained in the camp 
of the Zands, They joined forces with Amir Gina 
Khan, sent by ‘Ali Murad Khan to Mazandaran, on 
whom Agha Muhammad Khan inflicted a crushing 
defeat at Sabze Maydan: the cruelty of the Kadjar 
khan towards the Laridjanis has remained proverbial 
in the region (Fasai, i, 223; Mahdjari, 134). But in 
1198/1783-4, Shaykh Ways Khan Zand, son of ‘AII 
Murad, asserted his control over the whole of Mazan- 
daran, Firiz-kih, Laridjin and Rustamdar (i.e. 
Nir u Kudjir), Fasa7i, i 224-5. The following year, 
Agha Muhammad Khan was obliged to recapture 
Mazandaran before proceeding to take possession of 
Tehran. 

Under Muhammad Shah (1834-48), the khdn of 
Laridjan enjoyed a quasi-independence. This semi- 
autonomy was founded upon control of the principal 
economic thoroughfare between Mazandaran and 
Tehran “‘in a fairly subtle equilibrium of forces and 
of services rendered with the sovereign who ruled 
not far from there’’ (de Planhol, 19, with reference 
to Aucher-Eloy, Thompson, d’Arcy Todd). Ask was 
at that time the local capital of the province. ‘Abbas 
Kuli Khan Laridjani Sartip (later Sardar) possessed 
a fine palace there (Buhse 229-30). This prince of 
Laridjin set about maintaining order in the region. 
He made himself a valuable ally of the Kadjar 
authority and of the ‘ulamd? by quelling the Babl 
insurrection [see pABis] of Mulla Husayn Djinab-i 
Bab al-Bab at Shaykh Tabarsi/Tabrisi in 1265/1849 
(see Mirza Husayn Hamadani, Ta’rikh-i Djadid, 
tr. E.G. Browne, London 1893, 52-3, 67 ff., and 
index; Mahdjari, 165 ff.). ‘Abbas Kuli Khan at that 
time occupied the highest rank among the officers 
of Mazandaran (Mahdjiri, 176). The following year, 
he helped to re-establish order in Fars with his 
Laridjani horsemen; he entrusted the government 
of Kuhgiliya and of Bihbahan to his Laridjani 
officers and acted himself in the role of administrator 
(SGmil): Fasai, i, 306-7, The prosperity of Laridjan 
is again indicated in 1860 (Brugsch, i, 295) and in 
1862 (de Philippi, 256-9). At the start of the journey 
of Nasir al-Din Shah to Mazandaran, in 1283/1866, 
‘Abbas Kull Khan presented himself to the istikbal 
with all the officers of Mizandaran (Mahdjari, 177). 
Although the decline of the town of Ask became 
a constant process, at the time of Nasir al-Din 
Sha&h’s second visit to Mazandaran (1292/1875-6), 
Laridjan retained a degree of prosperity and still 
had its dignitaries (including ‘ulamd? and sayyids): 
Mahdjari, 181 ff. But in 1875 an Italian genera) had 
under his command in Tehran a regiment recruited 
in Laridjan (von Call-Rosenburg, 142, quoted by 
de Planhol, 19, n. 23). 

The last important figure of Laridjin in the Kadjar 
period was Mirzi Mubammad Khan, son of ‘Abbas 
Kull Khan, Surnamed Amir-i Mukarram, he was a 
senior functionary at the court of the Kadjars. Out- 
side Laridjan, he exercised jurisdiction over numerous 
villages of Amul. During the upheavals of the Con- 
stitutional Revolution (1905-11), he was appointed 
governor of Astar4bid and encountered hostility 
from members of the local andjuman (Mahdijiri, 249). 
At the time of the dismissal of Muhammad ‘AIT Shah 
(1327/1909), he was obliged to confront his kinsman 
Amir-i A‘zam Sangsarl and his coalition of religious 
activists and of Bakhtiyaris. Amir-i A‘zam plundered 
the treasures of Amir Mukarram at Ask and carried 
them off to Tebran. In the course of a second ex- 
pedition of Amir-i A‘zam to Laridjan, a large number 
of Bakhtiyaris were killed (including their leader 
Imim Kull Khan), tbid., 258 ff. Although succeeding 





in retaining some of his influence, Amir Mukat 
Laridjanl was exiled to Kirm&anshah by Wu 
al-Dawla in 1337/1918-9 (ibid., 295). Under | 
Sh4h Pahlavi, his possessions as well as nume 
villages of Kasrin and Mazandaran became 
property of the crown (amlak-i khdssa), pl 
under the jurisdiction of officers who, in their t 
oppressed the villagers (ibid., 326-7), 

The predilection of the Kadjars for the sum 
resort of the Lar led to the development of ro 
especially transversal routes linking the wi 
and summer palaces of the Tehran region. 
modernisation of arterial routes towards Lair 
Laridjan was pursued by the Pahlavis (Karir 
Kasran, 165 ff.). 

3. Other Lars. 

Besides Lar in Fars (Laristan) and Laridjan, 
toponym Lar and its variants are widely atteste 
the Iranian lands. Within the present-day front 
the following are to be noted (after DG): 


village shahristan DG 
Lar Sawa i, 196 
Laridjan Mahallat i, 197 
Lar Zandjan ii, 268 
Lar-i Mubammad 

Husayn Khan Zandjan li, 269 
Lar-sar Fimin ii, 268 
(Larma) Sari iii, 266 
(Larim) Shahi iii, 267 
Lar Bihbahan vi, 325 
Lar Cah Bahar viii, 38: 
(Lar-hang) Sabzawar ix, 374 


Larak is alleged to be the name of a localit: 
Hazardjarib (Rabino, 124). 

The gorge (tanga) of Laridj on the northern s 
of the Elburz in Mazandarin is known for its depx 
of iron ore (Lughat-ndma-i Dihkhuda, after Kay! 
Diughrafiyd-yi iktisddi, 259-60). A Laran e 
in Badakhshan (Minorsky, Hudid al-‘dlam, 
n. 1). A gorge called Lir is mentioned in Kast 
{g.v.] (Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, Tari 
Rashidi, tr. Elias and Ross, London 1895, repr. 1 
423, 0. 3). 

According to Minorsky, Laf(i)djan/Lahidjan, 
hidjan are variants of Lar (Lahidjan, in EI'; Hus 
407 ff.) Lahidjan and its variants are widely 
presented in Gilan and elsewhere, (in Adharbayd 
in Fars, in Daghistan, etc.: Minorsky, #ibid.; 
also W. Eilers in Ar O, xiii [1954], n. 174)- 

Variants of Lar have led to some confusions. T. 
although Yakit (iv, 340-1) has established a 
tinction between “‘Lardjan" and “Liriz”, atten 
have been made to discern in the latter topor 
the arabised form of Laridjan (Marquart, 127, 1 
L&riz is presented sometimes as a district of T: 
ristan (Ibu Khurradadhbih, 119; Ibn al-Fakih, 3 
sometimes as a village provided with a fortres 
two days’ distance from Amul, on which it is 
pendent (Y4kdt, iv, 341); its prominent citi 
are known by the nisba of al-Larizi (Yakit, Sam“ 
According to Rabino (130), Lariz is probably La 
a village in the district of Amul, better known 
the name of Kal‘a Lariz. 
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various forms (Lar, Lad, Ladh, Laz, Alar, etc.) 
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denotes an important town of Fars and its 
surrounding region (Lar and Léaristain), an 
island and an islet in the Persian Gulf, and 
various villages and a region of pastures in southern 
Persia (Lar and Laridjan). 

1, The town of Lar (lat. 27° 42° N., long. 
54° 20° E.) is the chef-lieu of a shahristan (which has 
become a farmandari; see Laristan, below) of the prov- 
ince of Fars (ustan-i Fars). It is situated on one of 
the roads connecting Shiraz [g.v.] with the Persian 
Gulf ports and the Sea of ‘Uman (Daryd-yi ‘Uman), 
366 km. from Shiraz, 306 km. from Bandar Linga 
{g.v.] and 259 km. from Bandar ‘Abbas [g.v.J. Lar 
is an old station on the caravan route (gth-rz2th/15th- 
18th centuries), and lies at a height of 909 m. in a 
moderately mountainous region (ca. 1,000 to 2,000 m. 
high). Because of the region's aridity, the town's 
drinking water comes from wells and from cisterns 
for collecting rain-water (birkas). For irrigation, a 
network of kandfs [q.v.] is used. Unlike other towns 
in Fars, and despite earthquakes, Lar has retained 
relatively well its former appearance, e.g. in its 
wind-towers (bdd-girs [g.v. in Suppl.}), its labyrinths 
of streets, alleys, etc. Only a single new avenue, the 
Khiyiban-i Himmat, crosses the town from north 
to south, The most interesting monuments comprise: 

(1) The stone-built fortress Azhdaha Paykar 
(“having a dragon’s body") which dominates the 
town from a rocky spur. According to legend, its 
well contains an army and treasures belonging to the 
Ka’im-i Al-i Muhammad (see the extracts from the 
Tuhfat al-ghar@ib, ms. of the B.L., Or. roggg, ed. 
J. Aubin in Farhang-i lran-zamin, vi/2-3 (1337/1958), 
177). The ancient castle of the kingdom of Lar is 
said to have been destroyed by an earthquake in 
1593 (the ruins are mentioned by 17th century 
Furopean travellers; see Calmard, 150). The region 
is full of fortified places, in particular, at Girash, 
most of them in ruins (on the kal‘as of Lar, see the 
Mukhtasar-i Mufid, ed. Aubin, in ibid., 174). 

(2) The Bazar-i Kaysariyya (“imperial market’’) 
which forms, with the caravanserais surrounding it, 
a remarkable architectural ensemble. This is a covered 
bazaar of the ¢ahar sik type (i.e. cruciform, with 
four streets for merchants and artisans, or four 
sides), with an almost-square plan (117 m. E.-W., 
124 m. N.-S.), It is built out of dressed masonry 
covered with stucco. Its dome (44k, gunbad) is 18 m. 
high, and has a béd-gir providing fresh air and 
ventilation. Inscriptions indicate various dates of 
building or reconstruction: under Shah ‘Abbas in 
1014/1605-6, by Hadjdji Kanbar ‘Ali Beg Dhu 'l-Kadr 
(see Fasa7i, ii, 283), and under Nasir al-Din Shah in 
1300/1882-3, by Fath ‘Ali Khan, governor of Fars. 
This bazar was allegedly the model of the Bazar-i 
Kaysariyya of Isfahan (built 1029/1620) and of the 
Bazar-i Wakil of Shiraz (see Allah Kuli Islami, 
Bazir-i Kaysariyya-yi Lar, in Hunar wa Mardum, 
no. 139 [1353/1974], 70-3; this article makes no 
mention of the evidence from Europeau travellers 
of the Safawid period, for which see Calmard, 154, 
and below), 

(3) The Masdjid-i Djum‘a, for which we have no 
exact, historical description. Ibn Battita mentions 
a dervish convent (z@wiya, i.e. khanakah) of the 
famous Shaykh Aba Dulaf Muhammad. At the 
opening of the 17th century, there was situated near 
the Kaysariyya bazaar “a very great mosque, the only 
one of the town"; it contained the marble tomb of 
a saint constructed “‘in a fine court outside the mos- 
que" (Rebelo, 109). A marble mihraéb of Gudjrati 
style, allegedly dating from the 8th/rqth century 
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Map 1. The routes from Shiraz to the Gulf via Lar (1638-1706). (After Jacqueline Calmard, Les routes de 
Chiraz au Golfe Persique.) 


1. Shirds-Lar-Bandar ‘Abbasi 


Mandelslo 1638, February 
Basting de Oude 1645, March 

La Boullaye-Le-Gouz 1649, March 

De Bourges 1661, October 
Tavernier 1665, March 
Thévenot 1665, March 
Struys 1672, March 
Chardin 1674, March 
Melton 1675, September 
Fryer 1677, January 
Fryer 1678, October 
Van Leenen 1701, April 

De Bruijn 1705, August-September 


2. Bandar ‘Abbasi-Lar-Shirds 
De Bourges 1661, May 


and coming from Lar, is preserved in the Fars 
Museum at Shiraz. This mihrdb poses an historical 
problem; was it brought to Persia in its present 
state? And were the inscriptions on it added in 
Persia? (see R. Howard, The Lar mihrab, in Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers, ix (April 1976), 24-5, 
with a photograph which does not permit the 
decipherment of the inscriptions). 

Lar is divided into 14 quarters (kuy). Like most 
modern Persian towns, it now takes in several subur- 
ban areas. It has all the organs of civil administra- 
tion, a military garrison, schools (a dabiristan and 
four dabistans) and an airport (to the south-east of 
the town). Although the climate of Lar is relatively 
more tolerable than that of the Gulf coasts, various 
ilinesses are rife there, in particular trachoma and 
filiarosis, both for long endemic in the region. The 
demography of the town has followed the evolving 
of the natural conditions and the historical and 


Tavernier 1665, September 
Thévenot 1665, September 
Pétis de la Croix 1674, July 
Fryer 1676, June 
Fryer 1678, May 

De Bruijn 1706, October 


3. Shirds-Lar-Bandar Kung 


Gemelli Carreri 1694, September 
Morelli 1694, October 
Pereira Fidalgo 1697, June 

FP. M. di San Siro 1697, June 


4. Bandar Kung-Lar-Shirasz 
P, de Ja S. Trinité 1640, March. 
Hedges 1685, July 
Pereira Fidalgo 1696, July-August 


economic vicissitudes of the region (see below). 

2, Laristan, Geographical sketch. As a province 
of southern Persia on the Shiraz—Bandar ‘Abbas 
axis, Laristin is generally reckoned as part of the 
garmsirat or warm regions of Fars, with which it 
was integrated at the opening of the r1th/r7th 
century. Since its influence spread over the neigh- 
bouring regions (see Map 2), its natura! borders 
have fluctuated, In general, they may be fixed as 
follows. In the north-east and north, the old regions 
of Sab‘a (centred on Furg) and of the Shabankara 
(centred on Idj, now Istahbandt; Laristan takes in 
Djiyum, to the south of the Darab). In the east, 
along a line passing half-way between Djahrum and 
Djdyum and connecting with the Gulf littoral in 
the region of Gawbandi (embracing the lands of 
Bid Shahr, Khundj, ‘Alamarwdasht and Galladar). 
In the south, the Gulf littoral (ports and islands 
of the Gulf of ‘Uman, embracing Lashtan, from Cape 
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Map 2. Laristan and its dependencies in the roth century, after the Fars-nama-yi Nasiri. 


number nahiya kasaba number position in rela- 
of villages tionship to Lar 
1 Bikha-yi Abshain* Bayram 10 west 
2 Bikha-yi Fal* Ashkanin 10 south-west 
3 Bid Shabr (Bid Shahr) 2 north-west 
4 Djdyum (Djayum) 15 north-west 
5 Djahangtriy ya/ Djuhingira Bastak 30 south 
6 Khundj (Khundj) 29 north-west 
7 Shib-Kth-i Laristan Bandar Carak 41 south 
8 Fimistin-i Laristan** Gawbandi 13 south-west 
9 Kawristin/Kadristan (Kashshi) 4 east 
to Linga Bandar Linga 12 south-east 
Ir Maza@?idjan (Izad-kh ast) 6 north-east 
12 Mudafat-i Shahr-i Lar Liar 34 central 
13 ‘Ala-marw-daght (£Ald-marw-dasht) ? west 
4 Pal-u-Galladar (Galladar) 43 west 
15 Sab‘a-u-Furg (Furg) (7 bultks) north-east 


* Bikha, meaning a steep-sided valley, derived from Hikh, “river-bed’’, in Laristani ({ktidari, Farhang). 
** Famistan, from fam, meaning “corn” in vernacular Persian. 


Naband to Bandar ‘Abbas. In the east, Kawristin. 
In former times, certain adjoining regions (such as 
Furg, Tirum and Hurmuz) have been on occasion 
attached to Fars, on others to Kirm4n; Kawristan/ 
Kawuristan was taken over by the Shabankara in 
the 7th/r3th century (see below, on history). 

As noted by numerous travellers, this region has 
distinct geographical features. Nevertheless, it has 
never formed the object of detailed geological studies; 
as in regard to archaeology (see below), only the 
peripheral zones have been studied. The region is 
situated to the south of the main spine of the Zagros 
(the “Main Zagros thrust line", according to A. 
Ruttner and J. Stécklin, in Bull. Amer. Assoc. of 
Petroleum Geologists [1968]), i.e. on the edge of the 
Arabian formation-level which juts forth a salient 


into the region of Bandar ‘Abbas. In certain marginal 
zones belonging to the Cretaceous period there are 
included some Eocene period formations, such as 
the “Ginau series’ (at Kih-i Ginaw; see Pilgrim 
[r924], 59 ff.). The autochthonous, marginal folds 
which make up the mountainous terrain which is 
characteristic of Laristin are clearly marked out. 
With their east-west orientation, they are made 
up from a basis of an epicontinental sedimentation; 
their composition (calcareous rocks, marls and gyp- 
sums) suggests the existence of fairly shallow seas. 
In their immediate vicinity are often found domes of 


' salt, generally considered as being of Cambrian 


| 


origin. The main concentration of these domes of 
salt is located in one part and another of a line 
connecting Lar and Bandar ‘Abbas (see J. V. Harri- 
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son, in Camb. hist. of Iran, i, 179 with map). These 
marginal folds are closed on the south by the Kéh-i 
Khamtr (opposite the island of Kishm [¢.v.]), which 
is made up of calcareous rocks described as ‘‘foetid 
or putrid” (hippuritic limestone) belonging to the 
structure bearing the special name of the “Khamir 
series” (see Pilgrim [1924], 15, 60). The “Hurmuz 
series”, conglomerates of rock found on the periphe- 
ries of most of these salt domes, stretch as far east as 
Tarum and Kirman and possibly further in to 
L&ristan (Pilgrim classes them as Jurassic, ibid., 16, 
and Harrison as Cambrian, ébid., 115). 

The orography of the region is characterised by a 
relief which is lower than elsewhere in Fars (es- 
pecially along the axes Shir4z-Bushire and Shiraz- 
Bandar Tahiri) or further to the east in Makran. 
Along the Djahrum-Lar road, the highest point is 
2,100 m., and only along the edges of Laristin 
is the 3,000 m. mark passed (Kah-i Furgan, 3,280 m.). 
Elsewhere, heights are more usually between, 1,000 
and 2,000 m. L4&ristan suffers from frequent earth- 
quakes, some of which have been described or noted 
by chroniclers and travellers; six have been counted 
between 1953 and 1960. In 1960, one of them caused 
much destruction and numerous casualties at Lar 
and Girish (see photographs in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Jan. 1961], 68-9). The hydrography 
of Laristan is very clearly marked by aridity. Except 
along the margins, snow does not remain Jong in 
winter, and the rainfall is feeble (at the most, roo- 
200 mm, per annum). The water intended for con- 
sumption or for irrigation is frequently brackish 
(see below). The rivers with a regular flow are very 
erratic; rainstorms gouge out ravines across crossing- 
routes, and floods are often the cause of catastrophes. 
The most important river—known, with local 
variants, as the Riid-Ihana-yi Shir Mihran runs 
from west to east, from the dihistén of Faramarzin 
to Bandar Khamir. It is totally useless for agriculture; 
its flow is very feeble, and it can be forded at all 
seasons (Razm4ra, Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, 
vii, 208), 

The region has a sub-tropical climate, hot and 
humid along the coasts, arrid and torrid in the in- 
terior (see A. H. Adle, Regions climatiques et végétation 
en Ivan, Tehran 1960, Persian text 40-1, Fr. text 
8-9). Although certain traces of a continental climate 
may be felt at Lar (untouched by the monsoons), 
the variations of daytime and nocturnal temperature 
are small, and towards the Gulf, the temperatures 
become torrid (Calmard, o4 ff.). Winter cold is only 
met with along the Lar-Djahrum route. In L4r, 
the houses are cooled by béad-girs (ibid., 95), and 
beyond Kawristan, a drying wind called bédai 
samfim (“poisonous”) blows (ibid., 97). There is a 
great contrast between the plains of the littoral 
affected by the monsoons (with a hot and humid 
climate) and the upland regions (mountains, elevated 
plains and desolate plateaux) of the interior which 
have a dry climate, with mild winters and very hot 
summers, The palm-groves of the interior offer, 
however, shelter for the coastal peoples at the 
period of greatest heat. 

Socio-religtous aspects. The story of the population 
of Laristan is an extremely complex one. Hetero- 
geneous groups have been subsequently added to 
an ancient Iranian stratum of agriculturists and 
pastoralists. Elements described as Mongol were 
still in course of sedentarisation in the Kurbal 
district at the end of the 7th/r3th century (Aubin, 
Lar médiévale, n. 24). The presence of Turkmens, 
who intervened in the affairs of Lar at the beginning 
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of the 14th century, presents an historical problem 
(ibid., 496, and below). From the roth/16th century 
onwards, travellers mention the presence of numerous 
nomads, Kashka’l groups spent the winter in the 
Khundj district (Le Fars, 17, 21). Some Baharla 
had become sedentarised and lived in tents on the 
plain of Yazd-i Kh¥Ast (ibid., 27). Some Basiri spent 
the winter in the districts of Sarwistan and Kurbal, 
and some Nafar occasionally passed the winter in 
L&ristan (ibid., 31-2), Some nomadic or semi-nomadic 
families (tira) of Turkish origin have been recorded 
at Durz, Sayiban, Karmfista(dj), Sabra-yi Bagh, 
Ashkanan, Bid Shahr and Djiyum; and some 
Arabs and Basiri at Djjyum, Harm, K4riyan and 
Bid Shahr (see the names in Razmiara, Farhang, 
vii, 209; Iktidari, LK, 15). There are sedentary 
Arab elements along the coasts, at Bandar ‘Abbis, 
at Bandar Linga (Kawasim [9.v.] known locally as 
Djawasim) and in the interior (notably the Dja- 
hangiriyya/Djuhingira, cf, the shaykhs of Bastak). 
The Banyans, Hindu merchants also called Multanis 
(numerous at Bandar ‘Abbas and at Bandar Kung 
in the Safawid period), used to play an outstanding 
commercial role, and there are still residual groups 
of Hindus in Laristan. There used to exist an im- 
portant Jewish community at Lar, Gil4r, Djahrum 
and Hurmuz, and Lar was a centre of Hebraic 
learning. At the beginning of the 11th/17th century, 
a Jew from Lar became a convert to Islam, assumed 
the name of Abu ‘l-Hasan Lari and secured from 
the Shi‘I ‘ulamd? the putting-into-force of discrim- 
inatory measures against the Jews. These measures 
were incorporated in a code to be applied to all the 
Jews of Persia, who had to wear special, distinctive 
clothing (a hat or piece of coloured cloth), and they 
underwent various persecutions under ‘Abbas I 
and his successors. In the roth century, there were 
massacres, forcible conversions, expulsions, etc., and 
the Jews of Lar, Djahrum, Fasd, etc. emigrated 
to Shiraz (the main items of bibliography about the 
Jews of Lar are to be found in L. Loeb, The Jews of 
Southwest Iran, a study of cultural persistence, diss. 
Columbia University 1970, 31 ff., with translations 
of the “restrictionary codes’, Appx. I, and chronolo- 
gical lists of intimidatory measures, Appx. IT; on 
Abu ‘I-Hasan Lari, see also Habib Liwi (Levy), 
Ta@rikh-i Yahid-i Iran, Tehran 1339/1960, iii, 
224 ff.). 

Islam in L&rist&n was notable for the preponderant 
influence of the Sunni farikas or dervish orders: the 
IshAkiyya/Murshidiyya, the Danydliyya (at Khundj 
and Lar), the Ban! ‘Abbasi (at Bastak), etc. The 
Twelver Shi‘ism imposed by the Safawids only 
succeeded in implanting itself in Laristan to a 
partial extent, and numerous troubles broke out in 
the post-Safawid period, in the 18th and roth 
centuries (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Larestan, and 
below). The dichotomy thus created remains very 
apparent today, since the greater part of the urban 
and village communities are in majority ShafiT 
Sunnis. The sedentary Arabs of southern Laristan 
are Sunnis. Amongst the tribal groups, it appears 
that today, only the Turkish tribes are both nomadic 
and Shi‘is (Aubin, op. cit., 157 n. 8). Non-Islamic 
practices have been noted among the peoples of 
African origin along the coasts and in the islands 
(see below, on Larak). 

The population structure has been heavily affected 
by natural factors: earthquakes, floods, droughts, 
polluted water sources, locust-plagues, etc. These 
last have been the cause of dearths and illnesses; oph- 
thalmia (from the sand storms), malaria, dysentery, 
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and above all the filiarosis peculiar to Laristan, 
caused by a parasite present in particular in the 
stagnant water of cisterns, the guinea-worm or 
Filaria medinensis, payaw/piyik in Persian and peve 
in Laristan (see Iktidarl, Farhang, 67). Accidents of 
history have also been the cause of depopulation 
(destructions, sackings, massacres, exoduses, de- 
portations, etc,). Despite the relative economic 
florescence of the region during the r4th-r8th 
centuries, the Laris have continued to emigrate, 
above all towards Muslim India, where they have 
served in the army and in the administration. 

Taking into account the lack of preciseness in 
the evidence, the demography of the region as a 
whole is difficult to delineate. The only data which 
are even a little sure concern the town of Lar itself, 
and these are given below (unless there is an indica- 
tion to the contrary, these items of information 
pertain to the town or the urban agglomeration of 
Lar; one should reckon 6 persons per family or 
household): 4,000 heads of families in 1523 (Tenreiro) ; 
4,000 households in 1638 (Mandelslo); $0,000 in- 
habitants at the beginning of the 18th century 
(English estimate); 15,000 inhabitants in 1808 (a 
figure given to Dupré, who found it exaggerated); 
1,200 households in 1881 (information given to 
Stack, who estimated the population at 6,000 
inhabitants); 2,500 families (1913); 11,656 inhabi- 
tants (ca. 1950); 14,188 inhabitants (1956); 17,000 
inhabitants (1960 estimate), In 1966, the shahristan 
comprised 137,303 inhabitants and the town of Lar 
37,198. The preliminary results of the 1976 census 
(the only information so far published) deal only 
with the shahristan of Lar, and give a population of 
183,369, 52,465 being urban and 130,904 rural 
dwellers. 

Language and literatures. In addition to Persian, 
Arabic (spoken on the coasts) and Turkish, Laristan 
has its own particular dialect, which has been used 
by popular poets of the region; their verses have been 
partly gathered together in written form and studied 
(see the references in Minorsky’s EJ’ article). Some 
proverbs in Jéristani have been published (Iktidiri, 
in FIZ, xif2-3 [1333/1954], 233-53), as well as 
vocabularies: K. Kamioka and M. Yamada, Larestant 
studies. i. Lari basic vocabulary, Tokyo 1979 (not 
seen). Some works in Judaeo-Persian have been 
written at Lar, which must have been the centre 
for a school of scribes, translators, copyists, etc. (see 
Loeb, op. cit., 49 ff.). The fate of the Jews of Liar 
has been put into Persian verses (mixed with dia- 
lectal terms) by the Jewish poets (on whom see 
Habib Liwi, op.cit., 270-1), notably by Baba’i 
Lutf Kashani and Baba’i Farhad KAsh4nl (cited at 
length by Liwl, 224 ff.). 

Numerous littérateurs originally from L4aristan 
have written in Persian in all the literary genres: 
poetry, grammar, philosophy, mysticism, /fikh, 
historiography, etc. (see the lists cited by Razl, 
Haft iklim, ms. India Off. Libr., cat. Ethé, i, 397, 
fol. 111a-b; Fasa7i, ii, 284 ff.; Iktidari, LK, 135-203. 
To these one should add Nimdihi, a writer of the 
oth/r15th century, on whom see Aubin, in REI (1967), 
61-81; Karamati [idem, Les swnnites du Lérestan, 
155]; Shaykh Abmad Fakihi [sdid., 170 n. 1); etc.). 

Economic aspects. Though generally considered 
as one of the poorest regions of Persia, Liristin 
is not without natural resources. Sulphur is found 
in many places, and is fairly easily exploitable: in 
the coastal regions, at Bustana (to the west of Bandar 
Linga) and at Khamir (to the east of Bandar Linga); 
in the interior, at Karmista(dj), to the south-east 
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of Lar, etc. In the roth century, the sulphur mines 
of Laristan were quite productive (see Pilgrim 
{1908}, 155 ff., [r9z1], 343 ff.). Gypsum (ga¢) is 
frequent everywhere, and is easily exploitable along 
the littoral (Pilgrim [1908], 157-8). The iron ore and 
the salt of the “Hurmuz series” are more difficult 
to exploit. There is also some copper, unexploited, 
at ‘‘Karmoussah"’ = Karmista(dj), see Dupré, i, 
431. Saltpetre, taken from nitrous lands and abun- 
dant in the region of Lar, yields material for gun- 
powder (at Girash, to the east of Lar; Dupré, /oc. cit.). 
On the minerals of Laristan, see also Fasa’I, ii, 
338-9. After having been famous for its bows (see 
below), Lar was also famed for its firearms (Calmard, 
157). Various manufactories existed at Evaz (ca, 
30 km. north-east of Lar; see Dupré, loc. cit.; Kara- 
mati, 48-9). 

The natural vegetation covering is fairly meagre, 
However, Larist4n is relatively well-wooded. There 
are to be found varieties of tamarisk, acacias, conifers 
(Adie, op. cit., 10), and the jujube tree (kundr) is 
also to be found. The gaz wood, which is very hard 
and solid, is used for cabinet-making and for timber 
framing. Various spiny shrubs, such as the kahir, 
are enjoyed by camels. The region falls completely 
within the date-palm zone, which is cultivated in 
the oases of the interior. The date harvest occupies 
a seasonal work-force, and as well as dates, cotton, 
tobacco (of good quality) and mustard are grown 
and exported (Le Fars, 163). In some places, opium 
poppies, sesame, etc. are cultivated. On the stony 
plains between Lar and Bandar ‘Abbas, asafoetida, 
the exudation from the roots of certain varieties of 
Ferula foetida, used in the pharmacopeia as far as 
in Europe, is gathered (Calmard, 115-16). Amongst 
products of an animal origin, the ‘‘bezoar"’ has been 
noted (see below). One should also note the raising 
of and trafficking in camels (Dupré, i, 441; Le Fars, 
163); a similar trade in horses, exported to India 
(see below); and one in sheep, whose skins were the 
subject of an extensive trade throughout all of 
Laristin (Dupré, i, 453). 

The basic problem remains that of water-supply. 
The water from wells and watercourses is most 
often brackish. Cisterns for rain water (birkas}, 
in various patterns (hexagonal, circular, etc.), are 
to be found in all the inhabited spots and at road 
Stages. Except in certain regions of the north, 
in particular at those of Djjyum and Khundj, where 
irrigation by kandts, wells (gdvédhs) and springs is 
found, dry farming is generally done (daymi, see 
Razmara, Farhang, vii, 209). In the date-palm oases 
of the interior, these are often consumed on the spot. 
In addition to dates, the food supply comes, according 
to local possibilities, from cereals, products of 
market-gardening, citrous fruits, specimens of the 
gourd family, milk products (cows, goats, sheep), 
poultry, etc. Travellers have noticed the abundance 
of game (ibexes, mouflons, partridges, quails) and 
the excellent truffles of Liar. On occasion, grasshop- 
pers are also appreciated (Calmard, 120-1), Along 
the coasts and elsewhere in Laristdn, fish is fed to 
animals, including to camels, asses and even to 
bovines and sheep (ibid., 124). There is a condiment, 
peculiar to the region, made from a fish base and 
spices (mahidba or md ydba, called mahva in Laristant; 
see Iktidari, Farhang, 203-4, and Fasa7t, ii, 283, 
where its making is described). 

As well as the making of arms, local products in- 
clude cotton cloths and carpets (gilims, kdlis). 
Except in period of disturbance, the agro-pastoral 
sedentary and the nomadic economies complement 
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each other (ie. exchange of agricultural products 
and manufactured goods for the products of stock- 
rearing, carpets, etc.). 

The economy of Laristin was relatively pros- 
perous in the oth/rsth to the r2th/r8th centuries, 
but suffered in the post-Safawid disturbances and 
the interruption and ending of international trade 
(see below). The profession of caravaneer (coupled 
with the rearing of camels, mules, asses, etc.) used 
to occupy an important proportion of both the town 
and rural population. From this economic activity 
in the past, the people of Laristan have retained an 
interest in the commerical life; one meets, above all 
along the Gulf shores, numerous peddlers (pilawars). 
Also, the profession of arms (cf. the famous tufangdis) 
has continued to attract a good number of Laris. 

Historical evolution. Laristan or the land of Lar 
does not emerge clearly in Persian history till the 
7th-8th/r3th-14th centuries. Until then—apart from 
a few sparse items of information about the neigh- 
bouring regions or about certain small places (Yakit 
speaks of “Djuwaym Abi Abmad", i.e, Djiyum)— 
its past belongs almost exclusively to the little- 
known history of the kingdom of Lar. There are 
doubts concerning the localisation of this last 
according to mythical or legendary history. Minorsky 
(EF art. Lar) proposed to equate it with the land 
of the dragon Haftan Bokht (or the Haftvad of 
Firdaws!’s Shdh-naéma) which Ardashir Pipakan 
killed, This dragon is said to have lived in the 
village of Alar in the rustak of Kodjaran, one of the 
rustaks bordering on the Gulf of the province of 
Ardashir Khurra (al-Tabari, i, 820). The variants 
Gular (Karndmak, tr, Néldeke, 50), Kotaran (ibid.) 
or Kudjaran (Skah-ndma, ed. Mohl, v, 308) do not 
help in identifying it. Alar is the name of an island 
(see below); Kudjar, in the bul@k of Galladar (Fasa7i, 
Fihrist), borders on Laristan (of which it forms part, 
in the large sense). At the present day, one finds 
several villages in L&ristan whose names might well 
be variants of Gulir (Iktidari, LX, 46 n. 2; Gilar 
belongs to the bakhsk of Djiyum, Razm4ra, Farhang, 
vii, 202), But there is also a Kuldr in the shahristan 
of Ba-shahr (ibid., 187), a Klar in the bultk of 
Cahar nahiya (Fas@i, Fikrist), etc. 

Thus the localisation of the land of the dragon 
Haftvid within the imprecise borders of Ardashir 
Khurra (also called Trahistan) remains problematical. 
Moreover, a legend which could have some basis of 
genuineness places the home of Haftvad in the region 
of Bam (Aubin, Lar médiévale, n. 3), The place-name 
Marak-i Laran appears in the Bundahishn (D. Mon- 
chizadeh, Topographische-historische Studien zum 
tranischen Nationalepos, Wiesbaden 1975, 141). A 
village called Lur exists in the shahristin of Cah 
Bahar (in the old ustén of Kirmin wa Makr&n), 
populated by Sunni Balidis (pop. 220 in ca. 1950, 
see Razm&ra, Farhang, viii, 383). 

According to a bay? attributed to Firdaws! (lacking 
in the known editions of the Shah-ndma, but cited 
in the Burhan-i kati‘, whence Vullers, Lexicon, s.v. 
Lad; Fasa’i, ii, 283, etc.), the town or region of “Lad” 
was allegedly “given” to Gurgin Milid by the 
Kay&anid Kay-Khusraw when he renounced the world 
and distributed the Persian lands to his dignitaries, 
The passage from d to r is found in Armenian, in 
Tati (Minorsky, EJ‘ art. Lady; J. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennes, i, 73) and in various Iranian 
dialects (see G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 156). 
Previously, Lad seems to have had another name 
(AAA, tr. Savory, ii, 807). 





According to a legend as generally current in 
southern Persia as in Laristan, the people of Lar in 
Fars are said to have come from Lar at Damawand 
(see Liar and Liridjan), whose cold climate in winter 
they were unable to endure (Fasa7I, ii, 28r ff.). 
Although one can hardly use this legend as historical 
material, there are toponymical resemblances be- 
tween the two places: Kih-i Alburz in both places 
(to the south-east of Djahrum in Laristan); a defile 
(gardana) Kulin-i Bastak of Lar at Damawand 
(Laridjan) and the settlement of Bastak in Laristan 
(Iktidarl, LK, 47, n. 4; Muwahhid, Bastak, 6). 

According to another tradition, the foundation 
of Lar came from one Balash (Valakhsh), son of 
FirGz (Pérdz), see Razmara, Farhang, vii, 209, 
and Dihkhuda, LN, s.v. Lar. 

Archaeological information gives us only very 
imprecise material on the past of Laristan, Investi- 
gations have revealed numervus “Sasanid” traces, 
above all in the western border district. On Galladar 
(formerly KhundjOfal), see Sir Aurel Stein, Archaeo- 
logical reconnaissances in North-Western India and 
South-Eastern Iran, London 1937, 213-25; on the 
éahar-taks of Kariyan and of Mahalléa, near Fishvar, 
see L. Vanden Berghe, in Iranica Antigua, i (1961), 
drawing, 196, and maps; Aubin, Lay médiévale, 
n. 3; idem, Survie de Shiléu; and for an archaeolo- 
gical survey in southern Laristan, see Stein, in GJ, 
Ixxxiii/2 (1934), 130 ff. 

The list of princes of Lar, from Gurgin Mllad up 
to the 16th century, has been partially reconstructed 
by J. Aubin from the Safawid sources (above all, 
from Ghaffarl, Djahdn-drd, ms, B.L. Or. 141, Add. 
7649/1; Razi, Haft iklim, ms. 1.0.L, (cat. Ethé, i, 
397) and ms, B.N. Paris, Suppl. persan, 357; Hasan 
Beg, Absan al-tawdrikh, ms. B.L. Or. 1649; Miinedj- 
djim-Bash!’s Sahd*if al-akhbar (cf. Iktidarl, LK, 69- 
71) add nothing to this list, which replaces that of 
Minorsky in EJ* art., based on a single ms. of the 
Djahan-dré). Information on this princely family 
only becomes reliable after 594/1198. Between the 
7th/r3th and roth/16th centuries fifteen amirs 
followed each other, son succeeding father. But the 
list has some vague points; Ibn Battita’s evidence 
(according to him, the sultan of Lar was a Turkmen 
and not a descendant of Milad) and that of other 
sources does not tally. Also, the chronology becomes 
uncertain for the last five reigns, in the 10/16th 
century, Lar médiévale, 496 ff.). 

As Aubin has pointed out, the problem of the “rise” 
of Lar in the 13th and r4th centuries can only be 
approached indirectly, as a reflex of the establish- 
ment of a new route Hurmuz-Lar-Shiraz (op. cit., 
491). This particular problem is connected with the 
more general one of the evolution of the maritime 
outlets of Fars and Kirmin. The ruin of Siraf 
(sth/r1th century) and its problematical survival 
linked to the development of the island of Kays/Kish 
{see Kays) (6th-8th/r2th-14th centuries) caused an 
eastwards displacement of the ports and routes of 
the Persian Gulf. New towns grew up in the garmsirdt 
of Fars: first of all Fal/Bal, a place to which the 
Strafis, menaced by the Gulf pirates and the tribes 
of the interior, could fall back, and then Khundj, 
situated at the crossroads of the garm-sirdt routes, 
on the Kays-Shiraz axis and the transversal axis 
towards Lar and Hurmuz. In the 7th-8th/13th-rqth 
centuries, a complicated play of interests brought 
the various socio-economic small groups and local 
powers into conflict. Around 700/1300, the dervishes 
of Khundj secured from the Jibi merchants the 
cession of the isle of Diarin to the princes of Hurmuz, 





and these last acknowledged them till the time of the 
Portuguese domination (Aubin, Princes d’Ormus, 
94-5; Survie de Shilau, 26). Around 700/1300 also 
Kays was occupied by the Ormuzis, and henceforth, 
the international transit trade via Hurmuz and the 
Kays-Shiréz route was abandonned. 

Although Lar is described in the 8th/14th century 
as a prosperous town (by Ibn Battiita, see below}, 
it does not seem to have played any important 
political role nor to have excited the envy of its 
neighbours in mediaeval Persia. The sole exception 
to this state of affairs seems to have been the annexa- 
tion in the 7th/13th century of Lar by the Shaban- 
kara, its northern neighbours who controlled eastern 
Fars and who had spread into Kirman. According 
to Aubin (Lar médiévale, 499-500), this involved an 
episode in the fight between the Shabankara and 
Salghurid Fars. From the beginning of his reign, 
the Salghurid Abd Bakr b. Sa‘d (628-58/1231-60) 
began a policy of dominating the Gulf. In this kind 
of race to the sea, he clashed with other local powers; 
Mugaffar al-Din Shabankdra’i and, over control 
of the island of Kays, the prince of Hurmuz. It was 
probably in 628/1230-1 that Muzaffar al-Din seized 
Lar; the territories annexed extended to the Gulf 
shores (not precisely delimited in the west, but to 
Kawristan, the frontier with the kingdom of Hurmuz, 
in the east, see Aubin, op. cit., 500). Lar's orientation 
towards the Gulf and its prosperity in the 8th/r4th 
century are confirmed by various sources. Mustawfi 
—who does not use the term Laristin but that of 
wildyat-i hindr-i daryd ‘region along the sea-coast”— 
says that most of its inhabitants are merchants who 
travel by sea and land, and corn, dates and cotton 
are grown there (Nuzha, 139, tr. 138). Ibn Battata's 
words, who visited Laristan (probably in 748/1347), 
pose certain problems, especially in regard to dating 
(see I, Hrbek, in AvO, xxx (1962), 446 ff., and Aubin's 
remarks, Survie de Shildu, 23, n. 20, 29, n. 68, 31, 
n. 92). He describes Lar to us as “'a large town with 
springs, considerable streams and gardens", 1t had 
large, well-built bazaars. He lodged in a sdwiya of 
Sh4fi‘l dervishes, who welcomed travellers. Not only 
the dervishes but also the brigands of Laristin were 
organised for trading (Aubin, Lar médiévale, 500; 
Ibn Battita, ii, 240-1, tr. Gibb, ii, 405-6). 

We know from other sources, complementing Ibn 
BattOta's information, that the hereditary shaykks 
of the séwiya of Lar came originally from Khundj 
(Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 32, n. 98). The religious 
situation at Khundj in the 8th-oth/r4th-15th centuries 
is unclear, In the 7th/z3th century, this little town 
became the seat of a Ahdnakdh [g.v.] whose murshid 
was Shaykh Daniy4l, affiliated to the Ishakiyya or 
Murshidiyya order. In addition to the rich sdéwiya 
of Shaykh AbG Dulaf Mubammad (Sh. D4niyéal’s 
successor), Ibn Battita saw at Khundj another 
Shafil zdwiya of an imprecise nature. It seems that 
in the oth/rsth century the shdnakah of Sh. Daniyal 
fell into decline, whilst that of Abd Nadjmi (that 
visited by Ibn Battita? In 13477?) was more flour- 
ishing (Aubin, op. cif., 30 f{f.). According to Muwabbid, 
Bastak, 29-30, the one visited by Ibn Battdta 
was that of the shaykh of the Bani ‘Abbasi, HadjdjI 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam Khundji, known under the 
lagab of Kutb al-Awliya? (d. aged 85 in 746/1345-6). 

According to various sources, two Indian princes 
are said to have invited the poet Hafiz Shirizi 
{g.v.J] to their court. At the invitation of the Deccani 
sultan Mabmid Shah of the Bahmanids, Hafiz 
proceeded to Hurmuz via Lar with the intention 
of setting sail for India by ship; but since a storm 
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blew up at the time of his departure, he is said to 
have abandoned the plan (see Browne, LHP, iii, 
285-7). Some coins struck in Lar (a gold piece of 
the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja‘, and some Timirid 
(and Caghatayid?) coins) testify to the interest 
of certain princes in the town during the 8th/gth/r14th- 
t5th centuries (references given by Minorsky in 
his EJ? art.), 

In the 8th/r4th century, the garmsirdt of Fars 
were divided into two antagonistic politico-ad- 
ministrative groupings, the bildd Lar and the bildd 
Khundj-a-Bal (cf. Ibn Battita) ‘de structure interne 
différente et de visées extérieures opposées" (Aubin, 
Survie de Shilau, 23). Khundj-G-Fal had amicable 
relations with the principality of Hurmuz, whilst 
the principality of Lar employed an aggressive policy 
towards this last and even tried to annex it (see 
below), Although Khundj-i-F4l possessed—in the 
same manner as Shiraz or Hurmuz—a class of numer- 
ous, experienced notables, one only finds there, at a 
late date, a powerful family (that of the ra*is Falis) 
who, well after the decline of Khundj-i-Fal, became 
viziers at Hurmuz at the end of the 9th/rsth century 
and remained there till the end of the period of Port- 
uguese domination (Aubin, op. cit., 36). As for the 
principality of Lar, despite its feeble resources, its 
lack of an intellectual élite and the emigration of 
its traders and its soldiers to India, it had a family 
of maliks who assured to the town a continuity of 
princely power during the 8th-gth/r4th-15th cen- 
turies. Gradually, in the course of the second half of 
this latter century, a class of educated notables 
took shape there (ibid., 32). 

The causes of the decline and then of the deflection 
of the Khundj-i-Fal route remain little known 
(political upheavals, the loss of influence by a 
certain or group or family and natural catastrophes 
have been suggested, tbid., 35). The ruin of Karzin 
(on the Khundj-Shiraz axis, earthquakes and floods 
ca, 1440), the development of Djahrum as an in- 
tellectual and religious centre in the second half of 
the gth/15th century and the founding nearby of 
a community of dervishes (by Kutb al-Din Muhbam- 
mad b. Mubyi al-Din Kushknari, called Kutb-i 
Mubyl, at Ikhwanabad or Kutbabad, at the cross- 
roads of the routes from Shiraz, Fas4 and Lar, favour- 
ed the use of the Hurmuz-Lar-Djahrum-Shiraz axis 
(see Map 1). At the end of the 8th/r4th century, 
Djahrum was a stage on the Shirdz-Lar road (Aubin, 
Lar médiévale, 501), Whilst the Hurmuz-Shiraz 
route via Jarum, Furg and Fasa continued to be 
used, that via Djahrum was regularly employed 
from the second half of the gth/rsth century on- 
wards (Aubin, idid., and Survie de Shilau, 33-4). 

In the garmsirat, only the family of the ra’is 
Falis—who held Shilaw and retained some influence 
in the Gulf—succeeded in maintaining Fal as a 
petty urban centre, despite the growing pressure 
of the princes of Lar. The latter in fact drew benefit 
from the new position of their town-staging post on 
the Hurmuz-Shiraz axis by extending their power 
towards the coast and the intervening high valleys 
(ibid., 35-6), The inevitable conflict between Lar 
and Hurmuz—which had become economically 
complementary through their dependence on the 
Indian trade—broke out in 904/1598-9, when the 
prince of Lar tried to exploit an outbreak of dis- 
content amongst the Bedouins of Djulfar. The naval 
expedition against the island of Djarin led by Aba 
Bakr Larl was checked by Khwddja SAta?, a ghulam 
of Salghur Shah (Aubin, in Mare, i, 102-3). The in- 
trusion of the Larls in the affairs of Hurmuz revived 
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after the death of Salghur Shah (1505) with a further 
attack on Dijarin. But the new lord of Hurmuz, 
Kh*adja ‘Ata’, put an end to this, at the same time 
removing the young ruler issued from a union 
between Salghur Shah and a princess of Lar (ibid., 
104-5). Nevertheless, the princes of Lar continued 
to expand towards the shores. Their vassals, the 
amirs of lad, brought pressure to bear on the Lashtan 
region (the land behind the island of Kishm at 
Naband); one of them seized the district of Lashtin 
in 1546 (Aubin, in Mare, ii, 142-3; on [ldd, see ibid., 
n. 367 and Lar médiévale, n. 22). Yet despite the 
decline of Fal, Laris and Fa&lis followed parallel 
paths in their relations with Hurmuz even after the 
advent of the Safawids. 

At the end of the oth/rsth century, commercial 
traffic was enough to stimulate Lar’s prosperity. 
The prince levied no taxes on goods in transit. 
At the beginning of the next century, at the time 
when the Portuguese appeared, Lari merchants 
aud mercenary soldiers took an active part in affairs 
of the Deccan. The famous silver coin of Lar, the 
lévi or larin (g.v.], circulated through all the markets 
of the Indian Ocean shores (Aubin, in Mare, ii, 142; 
Steensgaard, 420-1). Like Lari warriors, the bows 
of Lir were celebrated, and were exported to “Irak 
and India (Aubin, of. cit., 177-8). After Fal (Dadar al- 
Saf@ “abode of purity") and its twin Khundj (Dar 
al-Awliyd “abode of saints", Lar could boast the 
lakab of Dar al-Ma‘dala “abode of equity”. 

In g14/1508 envoys from Hurmuz and Lar came 
to give allegiance to Shih Ism4 ll at Shiraz (AAA, tr. 
Savory, i, 7-8). The prince-governors of Lar became 
tributary to the Safawids with the title of Amir-i 
Diwan (idid., ii, 806). Around the turn of the rsth- 
16th century, pieces of information on Lar become 
more numerous. The travellers who passed through 
it in the r5th century did not give any details on 
their itinerary (Afanasiy Nikitin, Khozhenye 2a tri 
morya, Moscow 1958, 89; Girolamo S. Stefano, see 
Aubin, Survie de Shilau, 33, nn. 106-7). Gil Simdes, 
secretary of the Portuguese embassy to Shah Isma‘il 
who, in 1515, returned from Shiraz to Hurmuz via 
Lar, tells us nothing further. Other Portuguese, 
however, were more informative, The embassy of 
1523-4 passed through Lar. Though sometimes 
difficult to trace, the itinerary of this embassy is 
described in detail by Anténio Tenreiro (Jtinerdrio, 
Lisbon 1971, 16 ff.; for a critical study of this text 
and of the parallel account of Fernao Lopes de Castan- 
heda, see Aubin, in Arquivos, iii (1971), 238-52, with 
245-6 on Lar itself. Tenreiro gives us some important 
information about Laristan, especially on Kawristan/ 
Kawuristan, the frontier region between Lar and 
Hurmuz (cf. Aubin, in Mare, ii, 104), on the caravan- 
serais and cisterns constructed along the road by 
pious donors, on the town of Lar (its protective wall 
built from stone and with plaster decorated with 
tiled squares; the Laris’ clothing; the Lari bows; 
the agricultural products (dates and barley); the 
local Jews; the money there (the /arin); the mule- 
teers-caravaneers; etc.), on the date-palm groves, 
the rearing of mares and the export of horses to 
India via Hurmuz, and on the mountain goats 
which produced the bazar (bezoar, i.e. bdzahr 
{g.v.]; this famous antidote to poisons of which 
there existed spurious imitations, was produced in 
Persia in Khuras4n and in the land of the Shabinkara, 
see C. Elgood, A medical history of Persia, Cam- 
bridge 1951 369 ff.), Tenreiro also describes the road 
from Khundj to Karzin at a time when it had become 
a secondary track (Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 33-4). 
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In 1540, under Shih Tahmasp I, the Venetian 
Michele Membré travelled from Shiraz to Hurmuz 
via Lar, giving a description of the latter (Relazione 
di Persia (1542), LUON Naples 1969, 53-4). According 
to him, the town was surrounded in two halves by 
stone walls, It had a higher part, that with the citadel, 
and a lower part, and “outside the town there are 
other houses which are not walled". Membré and 
his retinue lodged in a caravanserai outside the 
town walls. He noted the numerous cisterns for 
collecting rain water built by pious Larls both in 
the town and at two-league intervals along the Lar- 
Hurmuz route. At Lar, there were even some foun- 
tains for the prostitutes. The gold and silver smiths 
were “gentiles from India’’, “all gathered together 
in one street’. At Liar, both Turkish and Persian 
were spoken. The king, a vassal of the “Sofi, was 
called “Soprassi’'(?), and wore the “‘cap’' of the 
Sofi (the external sign of adhesion to Twelver 
Shi‘ism, according to the Kizilbash, The shops, piled 
high with merchandise, hardly needed protection 
at nights against thieves “because the said king of 
Lar exercises great justice’. 

Soon after Membré’s passage through Lar, the 
prince [Anishirwan] b. Abi Sa‘id b. ‘Ala? al-Mulk, 
called Shah ‘Adil, was assassinated (29 Safar 948/24 
June 1541; see Aubin, Lar médiévale, 495). Under 
his successor Ibrahim Khan, the relations of Lar 
with the Safawid authority deteriorated. He omitted 
to go and give allegiance to Shah ‘Abbas I when 
he went to Shir&z, ill-treated the Shah’s tribute- 
collectors and levied extraordinary taxes on mer- 
chants and travellers. The Shah's anger was aroused, 
and he sent two punitive expeditions against Lar 
in 1010-11/1601-2 under the command of Allah- 
Verdi Khan, the beglar-begi of Fars. In the course 
of the second one, the latter seized Lar, carried off 
Ibrahim Khan and his entourage back to Shiraz 
and confiscated their possessions. Ibrahim Khan 
and the “treasures of Lar", including the famous 
crown of Kay Khusraw, were then taken off by 
All4h-Verdi Khan to Shah ‘Abbas’s court, then 
engaged on a campaign in Badghis near Hardt. 
In the course of the expedition against Balkh, 
Ibrahim Khan died of an epidemic which affected a 
large number of the troops. The administration of 
Lar was entrusted to Kadi Abi ‘I-Kasim Lari, a 
devoted Shiti (AAA, tr. Savory, 807-8; cf. Yazdi, 
fol. 99a ff.)- 

During the whole of the 11th/17th century, until 
the decline of the Safawids, the Persian Gulf routes 
via Lar were followed by numerous traders, diplo- 
mats, travellers, men of religion, etc., who have 
left us lively first-hand accounts. A few months 
after Allah-Verdi Khan's seizure of Lar, the Augusti- 
nian friar Anténio de Gouvea passed through the 
town, where he mentions the recent destructions 
(on Gouvea's mission as mediator in the conflict 
between the Portuguese and Shah ‘Abbas, see Steen- 
gaard, 230-1; on Lar, 231). In a parallel version to 
the Itinerdrio of Gaspar de S. Bernardino, Nicolau 
da Orta Rebelo gives us a Jong description of Lar 
and Liristan dated August-September 1606 (on S. 
Bernardino's narrative, see Aubin, in Arquivos, i 
[1969], 208-15; on Lar, ed, Lisbon 1842, 136-47). 
Rebelo noted the numerous charitable works (cisterns 
and caravenserais), the security of the roads (the 
Hurmuz-Lar road and above al] the entry into Lar 
was very well policed “because of the war between 
the Sofi and the king of Ormuz”) and the freedoms 
and the liberalities which the Persians and the 
travellers enjoyed (see below). He further noted the 
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abundance and low price of the bdzdr products 
(fruits, textiles, poultry such as partridges, and sheep) 
and the rebuilding works undertaken after the Safawid 
conquest, in particular, the fortress dominating the 
town and the bazar (ie. the Bazar-i Kaysariyya, 
see above) rebuilt at that time by Kanbar ‘All Beg, 
who also erected a sumptuous caravanserai on the 
Lar-Shiraz road (Rebelo, ed. Serrao, ror-12). 

After the Safawids achieved direct control of Lar, 
its affairs were continuously affected by the question 
of Hurmuz, which brought into play the colonial 
rivalries (essentially those of Spain and Portugal, 
now united under one crown, against the English), 
the Persians’ own interests, those of the Arab 
merchants and the Gulf pirates, etc. (Steensgaard, 
253 ff.). After the conquest of Lar, the Persians had 
—at least temporarily—taken off the protection 
payments (‘‘mocarrerias", i.e. mukarrari) made by 
the ruler of Hurmuz to that of Lar (ibid., 249). 
Kanbar ‘Ali Beg tried to reimpose these levies on 
Hurmuz and occupied the island of Kishm (iid., 
2§0 ff.). The khan of Shiraz, the beglar-begi of Fars 
Imam Kull Khan, seized the port of Gombron/ 
Gombroon (Portuguese Comoro) in December 1614 
(ibid., 291 ff.}, and in spring 1622 Persian troops com- 
manded by lm4m Khan were helped by an English 
naval force (AAA, tr. 1200-4; Steensgaard, 305 ff.). 
The negotiations begun by the second “Spanish” 
embassy of Sherley (1617-22) and the presence of a 
Spanish ambassador at the Persian court and a 
Persian one at the Spanish court since 1617 were 
unable to prevent the Portuguese from losing “the 
key to the Land of India", Much held back in his 
mission (cf. Steensgaard, 312 ff.), the Castilian 
ambassador Figueroa has left behind for us an 
itinerary (lacking details) of his journey through 
Laristan in 1618. 

After the fall of Hurmuz, the English, and then 
the Dutch, and then later the French, were authorised 
by the Safawid government to set up their factories 
at Gombrun, now renamed Bandar ‘Abbasi. In 
1630, the Portuguese gained the same permission 
to use Bandar Kung (8 km. to the east of the modern 
Bandar Linga), which began to fill up with Arabs 
and Persians (and then with Banyans and Portuguese) 
and became an important town in the years 1630-40 
(Steensgaard, 357-8). Despite the difficulties of the 
routes into the interior, Djask/Djasak and Bandar 
Kung became significant rivals of Bandar ‘AbbAsi 
(on the rivalry of Bandar Kung and Bandar ‘Abb4s!, 
see Calmard, 86-7). 

From this time onwards, the routes through 
Laristan are described in detail by the travellers. 
We have important items of information from Sir 
Thomas Herbert about the embassy of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton to Persia in 1628-9 (tr. Paris 1663, 205 ff.; 
Calmard, illustration 1), and the parallel account 
of Robert Stodart (ed. Denison Ross, London 1935; 
on $hiriz-Lar-Gombroon, see 78-85), Mandelslo, a 
member of the Duke of Holstein’s ernbassy, passed 
through Lair in February 1638, and he gives us a 
fairly detailed description of his route from Shiraz 
to “Gamron" (tr. Wicquefort, Paris 1659, Book i, 
gr ff.), With the development of the commerce of 
the trading Companies, journeys and accounts of 
them abound. Putting together a synthesis of all 
the items of information from 1638 to 1706, a map 
is here given showing the chronological divisions 
of the routes from the Gulf to Shiraz via Lar (Map 1; 
the travellers who only describe Bandar ‘Abbas, 
Bandar Kung, etc., have not been included here). 
As this chronology shows, the dates of movements 
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across L&ristin were a function of the movements 
of ships, hence of the monsoons, and the climatic 


} conditions in the interior of the country: there were 


few journeys in mid-summer, because of the extreme 
heat and the “poisonous winds" (bdd-i samim), 
or in winter, because of the snow along the route 
L&r-Shiraz (Calmard, 23 ff.). The travellers give us 
first-hand information on the routes followed (which 
varied little from the 17th to the 19th centuries, 
except on the Lar-Shiraz section), on travelling 
conditions (state of the roads, bridges and fords; 
the security provided by the rah-dars, “road-guards"; 
tolls, customs-dues; etc.), on the natural habitat 
and the populations (climate, plants, animals, local 
inhabitants, habitats, ilnesses and urban commu- 
nities), on the political rivalries in the Gulf and in 
Persia between the central and local powers (in- 
cluding the topic of pirate activity) and between 
the different European Companies, etc. (see the 
Bibl. for travellers of the 17th-18th centuries). 

Although the Dutch remained the most firmly- 
implanted group along the Hurmuz-Lar-Shiraz- 
Isfaban axis (they had factories or “houses” in each 
of these towns) and derived great profits (above 
all, from the illegal trade in gold which weakened 
the Persian economy), the Portuguese continued to 
strengthen their presence at Bandar Kung (used by 
the Portuguese, Italians and other travellers). At 
the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries, an attempted 
Portuguese-Persian alliance against the “Arabs” 
(i.e. Muscat or *Umin) was cut short because of the 
internal situation in Persia (see Aubin, L’ambassade 
de Gregério Pereira Fidalgo, Introd.). This did not 
prevent the taking shape of threats from the SUm4nis 
(aided by the Kawdsim [g.v.] and Arabs from Katar) 
against the islands and the ports along the Laristan 
coast (see L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavid dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 115-16, and below, on Larak). 
During this period of troubles, the Laristan govern- 
ment was a kind of family enterprise: the sidsbandar 
of Bandar Kung was the brother of the Bandar 
‘AbbasI one and the Khan of Lar’s one (Calmard, 
187). According to Pereira Fidalgo, the Khan of 
Lar had under his jurisdiction Bandar Gombron, 
Bandar Kung and Bandar Rig (Aubin, of. cit., 
36-7). 

Despite the repeated attacks of Arab pirates and 
of the BalGs (who seem to have allied with the 
‘Umanls in their threats to the ports and to Lar; 
see Aubin, of. cit., 79), Laristan resisted longer than 
the Isfahan-Shiraz axis against the Afghan invasion. 
In practice, when Shi‘ism became implanted along 
the Shiraz-Lar-Bandar ‘Abbasi commercial route, 
the south and part of the north of Laristan (except 
for the town of Lar) had remained Shafi‘. Certain 
lines of shaykhs, in particular at Evaz and Bastak, 
occupied the dominant places of Sunni Laristan. 
Despite the support of the fufangcis or musketeers 
of the Sunni garmsirdt, the Afghans were unable to 
establish an effective control over Lar, which was 
held in turn by a Baliiti chief, a local notable, a 
Safawid general and the sardér of Fars Muhammad 
Khan Baliié (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Larestan, 
159 ff.). In the latter’s rebellion against Nadir (the 
later Nadir Shih), Muhammad Khan Balaé was 
supported by the Sunnis of Laristan. Nadir’s revenge 
there was merciless: the executions of Muhammad 
Khan and Shaykh Ahmad Madani, fines, extensive 
deportations, etc. (ibid., 168 ff.). 

Taking advantage of this period of troubles and 
its aftermath, the brigand chief Nasir Khan Lari 
was able to establish—in the first place with the 
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help of his brother Hadjdji Khan—control over the 
Bulik-i Sab‘a (i.e. the region between Laristan and 
Kirm&an), and then over Lar. After an abortive 
expedition against Shiraz in 1163/1750, in which 
Hadidji Khan died en route, Nasir Khan extended 
his jurisdiction over the Gulf littoral (i.e. over the 
Arab shayhkhs) and his expensive protection over the 
East India Company at Bandar ‘Abbasi. Never- 
theless, he had difficulties in controlling this latter 
port, and moreover, fell inevitably into conflict 
with Karim Khan Zand. During the years 1754-66, 
he fought on two fronts, against the governor of 
Kirman on the north-east and against the penetra- 
tion of the Zands on the west. He even planned joint 
attacks against Karim Khan in Shiraz in concert 
with the Kadjar chief, Mubammad Hasan Khan 
{in 1756 and 1758). It was Sadik Khan Zand who in 
the end captured the town of Lar and reduced Nasir 
Khan's fortress there in 1179/1766 (on these events, 
see Perry, 117-22, based on the English and Dutch 
archives and on the main Persian sources; add to 
these Rustam al-Hukama?, Rustam al-tawérikh, 
Tehran 1348/1969, 373-4; Muwahbid, Bastak, 38-9). 

It seems that, contrary to what Fas4’i asserts 
{followed by Minorsky, EJ" art, and Perry, 122), 
the administration of Laristin did not remain in a 
more or less autonomous fashion in the hands of 
Nasir Khin’s family (till 1845, according to Minorsky, 
till 1858 according to Perry). This same family 
adopted towards the Zands and then towards Agha 
Mubammad Khin Kadjar an at least rebellious 
attitude (Fasa’l, i, 229; Dupré, i, 369), Furthermore, 
Karim Khan Zand and Lutf ‘All Zand handed over 
the government of Laristan and the ports of the Gulf 
to the shaykhs of Bastak (now promoted to khans). 
Under Fath ‘All Shab, the government of Laristan 
and the Bulfik-i Sab‘a reverted to this same family; 
it was given to three sons of ‘Abd Allih Khan (at 
Furg, Taérum and Lar respectively), with ‘Abd 
Allah himself residing at ShirSz at the side of the 
Kadjir prince-governor (Dupré, i, 361 ff.). Having 
become beglar-begi of Laristan, one of his sons, 
Nasir Khan Lari, was in 1247/1831-2 deposed from 
office and the governorship of Laristan entrusted 
to Abmad Khan Bastak! (Fasa’I, i, 280). In the next 
year, Nasir Khan was re-appointed beglar-begi of 
Laristan and the Sab‘a (ibid., i, 281). In 1262/1845, 
after dissensions had arisen amongst the khdns of 
Lar, the wd/i of Fars put an end to this and appointed 
at Lar a mere halantar (g.v.), Karbali’i ‘Ali Rida 
Girésh!, and then his son (Fasi*t, ii, 284). Nasr 
Allah Khan Lari, jailed in Shiraz for his misappro- 
priations, managed to escape and to stir up a revolt 
in the region of Sab‘a. He could not be suppressed by 
force, but hid in the mountains; in the end, he went 
to Shiraz and was in 1275/1858 granted a pension 
(Fasa’l, i, 318-19). In 1276/1859-60 the governorship 
of Laristan was given to the KAdjar prince Mahdi 
Kull Mirza, who put down the revolt of Mustafa 
Khin-i Bastaki (ibid., i, 321). 

In view of the extreme difficulties of the Kadjars 
in keeping control of Fars and the Gulf ports (in 
particular, Bandar ‘Abbis!, the governorship of 
which had to be handed over to the Imi of Maskat 
(Muscat) until 1284/1868), the governorship of 
Laristan kept its considerable importance. In 
1284/1868 and in 1293/1877, it included the regions 
of Sab‘a and Bandar ‘Abbas!I, to which were joined 
{in 1297/1880 and 1299/1881-2) jurisdiction over the 
Five Tribes (Khamsa [see WILAYAT-1 KHAMSE]) 
and over Darab (ibid., i, 326, 336, 340, 345). Towards 
the end of the Kadjar period, Laristan found itselt 


more and more under the control of the Kawami, 
a powerful vizieral family of Fars stemming from 
the descendants of Hadjdj! Ibrahim Khan I‘timad 
al-Dawla Shirazi. In 1294/1877-8, Ihtish4m al-Dawla 
and Mirza ‘All Mubammad Khin Kawidm al-Mulk 
restored order in the coastal districts of Lairistan 
(ibid., i, 337-8). In 1299/1882, the governorship of 
Laristan, Sab‘a, Darab, Khamsa and Fas4 was 
entrusted to Kawim al-Mulk, who in fact died the 
next year. The plan for the administrative reorganisa- 
tion of Fars in 1913 proposed no longer to attach 
“Laristan and ‘Abbdsi"’ to the Kawdml sphere of 
influence nor to the wildyat of the Khamsa tribes 
(Le Fars, 161). Under the Pahlavis, Lar became a 
shahristén comprising five bakhshs: Markazi, Bastak, 
Linga, Gawbandl, and Djjyum and Bundraya (the 
result of the administrative reform of 1317/1938-9, 
see Razmara, Farhang, vii, 209). With the reform 
of 1334/1955-6, the FarmAndari-yi Laristan comprised 
the following bakhshs: Evaz, Lamard, Djdjyum and 
Huma. The coastal districts and their hinterlands 
now form part of the Ports and Islands of the Persian 
Gulf. Bastak, shorn of two dihistdns, is one of the 
five bakhshs of Bandar Linga (Muwahbid, 8-9). 

The fighting between Karim Khan Zand and Nasir 
Khan Lari for contro! of the ports and the routes 
through Laristén accelerated the economic ruin of 
the region (Perry, 152 ff.). Already rather little-used 
in the Safawid period (over and above the Gulf 
routes via Lar), the Shirdz-Bandar Rig route (facing 
the island of Kharg) was envisaged by the East India 
Company as an alternative to the Shirdz-Bandar 
‘Abbasi one (ibid., 259). The troubles in Laristin 
amongst the local powers led to the Companies 
moving further north up the Gulf: the English to 
Bushire (Ba-Shahr) and the Dutch to Kharg (idid., 
154 ff.; Stiffe, in GJ, xvi [1900], 211-15). Hence Lar 
retained henceforth only a regional importance. 

Laristan once again suffered from brigandage 
(the pillaging expedition of the Baiféi Mihrab Khan, 
sardér of Bampir, at the opening of the r9th century, 
see Pottinger, Travels in Belootchistan, London 1816, 
163, Fr. tr. Paris 1818, i, 325 ff. (on the Balad! raids 
of 1810, see Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 
London 1902, 105). Around 1256/1840, Lir seems 
to have been occupied by Akad Khan Maballati, 
head of the Nizari Isma‘ilis in revolt against the 
Shah (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, 
London 1897, 94; on Aka Khan's revolt, see H, Algar, 
in SI, xxix [1969], 55-28). Despite its comparative 
isolation, Lar continued to trade with the Gulf ports 
(in particular, with Bandar ‘Abb4sI, Bandar Linga 
and Bandar Tahirl (the former Sarif), see Stiffe, in 
GJ, vi (1895), 166-73. 

In 1881, Stack found Lar in a fairly wretched con- 
dition (i, 133-45). But the action of its governor 
Fath ‘Ali Khan (a person whom he describes at 
length) and his son allowed the town's buildings to 
be restored (see above, on the Kaysariyya ddzdr), 
noted as being in excellent condition in 1907, Bandar 
Linga was at that time the main port of Lar (via 
Bastak; see A. T, Wilson, in GJ [February 1908], 
152-70), The comparative development of Bandar 
Linga under the Kawasim/Djaw4sim Arabs favoured 
the hinterland, and notably Bastak. At the end of the 
Kadjar period (ca. 1900-15), the Galf ports, including 
Bandar ‘Abbas and Bandar Linga, were increasingly 
controlled by Belgian officials (Lorimer, iiA, 14). 
In 1335/1916-17, Bandar ‘Abbas was considered to 
be wholly under British influence (Kababi, 541). 

3. The island of Lar (see Map 2). This Gulf is- 
land is generally considered as being that called 
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Abi Shu‘ayb (Ba Shu‘ayb, Shaykh Shu‘ayb or 
Djazirat al-Shaykh, situated to the south-east of 
Bandar Nakhild and belonging to the Shib-i Kih-i 
Laristan (at 3 farsakhs' distance from the coast, 
according to Fasa’i, ii, 315). Since the identification 
of this island is not made easy by utilising the classi- 
cal and early Islamic sources, one finds numerous 
errors in both old and modern writers, and some of 
them have mixed up the island and the kingdom 
of Lar (Iktidari, LX, 128-9). Nearchus must have 
touched on it in the course of his periplus. It could 
possibly be the island of pearls (Nesos Margaritis) 
of Orthagoras (see Tomaschek, in SB Ak. Wien, 
exxi [1890], 55, and Minorsky, EJ* art. s.v.). The 
geographers writing in Arabic give it various names: 
Lawan (Ibn Khurradddhbih, al-Istakhri); Lar 
(Yakat, Abu ’l-Fid4); whilst the variants Alar, Lan, 
Allan (Laran) are given by Schwarz, 87, Le Strange, 
261, and Minorsky, loc. cit. Ibn al-Balkhi (Fars-nama, 
ed. Le Strange, 241) connects the island with Ar- 
dashir Khurra (Irabistan). Mubammad b. Nadjib 
Bakran calls this island Ladh (Djahdn-ndma, ed. 
Muhammad Amin Riydhi, Tehran 1342/1963, 43). 
The toponym Ladh (cf. Lad, the ancient name of the 
town or the kingdom of Lar) could be applicable 
to the place called Laz/Laza or to Laz/Laza/Laza, 
the most important settlement in the eastern part 
of the island. The Portuguese called it [Ihe de Lazio 
or Laracoar (Lar-Shatwar, from the name of the 
islet Shatwar/Shitwar/Citwar at its eastern extremity; 
see Aubin, in Mare, ii, 97, m. 115). 

According to Yakit (iv, 341), Lar is a large island 
situated between Siraf and Kays, lacking any settle- 
ment or village; there were pearl fishers, Le. divers; 
its circumference was said to be 12 farsakhs round. 
Because of the insecurity from Gulf piracy, the island 
was thinly peopled. According to Duarte Barbosa, 
it formed part of the dependencies of Hurmuz 
(Aubin, in tbid.). It is situated, in relationship to the 
coast, which makes an outward salient at Ra’s 
Nakhili, 14 to 15 miles from the coast; from east 
to west it is about 15 miles long, and about 3 miles 
wide, It is 120 feet high at the centre, and low plains 
of one to two miles extend towards each extremity. 
It has virtually no vegetation, but the water from 
its well is of good quality (Lorimer, iiB, 1813). Its 
geological formation is identical with that of the 
island of Kays and Hindarabi (Pilgrim (1908), 142). 

Shaykh Shu‘ayb is attached to the dihistén of 
Badawi in the shahristan of Bandar Linga (Razmara, 
Farhang, vii, 61, which places it 23 km. to the south- 
east of Bandar Makam and gives its dimensions as 
24x 5 km., with its highest point ca. 37 m.). Drinking 
water comes from wells and from cisterns to catch 
rain-water. There is cultivation of dates, cereals 
and some market-garden produce. Fishing, for fish 
and for pearls, is carried on. At the beginning of 
the 2oth century, it had 10 villages or hamlets, the 
most important being Laz (70 houses), It had a 
total of ca. 300 houses for 1,500 inhabitants, ShAfi‘i 
and Sunni Arabs of various tribes (Lorimer, iiB, 
1814-15). In ca. 1950, it had 7 small settlements and 
730 inhabitants, both Sunni and Shi‘i, speaking 
Arabic and Persian (Razmara, Farhang, loc. cit., 
which mentions its liability to malaria). The popula- 
tion seems to have varied little (800 in ca. 1976, 
according to the Farhang-i Mu‘in, v, 948). 

4. The island of Larak (see Map 2). This is an 
island of the Gulf 20 miles south of Bandar ‘Abbas 
and partially closing the approach to this port 
between Kishm and Hurmuz. The channel between 
Larak and Kishm, to the north-east, is 6 miles wide; 


between Larak and Hurmuz, to the north-north-east, 
it is rx miles, Slightly smaller than Hurmuz, Larak 
is oval in shape, measuring 6 miles (from east-north 
to west-south-west) by 4 miles. It is surrounded by 
deep water except at the western side, The interior 
is a mass of sharp, sandstone hills mixed with salt 
domes and domes of red iron oxide (a typical for- 
mation of the “Hurmuz series’', see Pilgrim [1908], 
141, [1924], 16), Except for a few date-palms, it is 
almost bare of vegetation. The highest point reaches 
510 feet. Except for the well of Salml (in the west), 
water comes from cisterns (Lorimer, iiB, 1086; see 
also Fasi7i, ii, 317). There are many gazelles and 
rabbits, the former living off a spiny plant called the 
kittaw which stays green in winter as well as summer 
(Kababi, 98, who states that the island is 13 miles 
in circumference, 18 miles from Bandar ‘Abbas, 
28 miles from Kih-i Musandam, 8 miles from Shahr-i 
Kishm, and 16 to 17 miles from Hurmuz). 

The sparsity and the vagueness of the older sources 
has given rise to many hypotheses. Larak, literally 
“little Lar’, has been take—by Kababi, 291:—for 
the ancient island of Lar (wrongly, because the depths 
do not allow pearl-fishing). The island seems to have 
occupied, made useful and cultivated by a fairly 
important (to judge by the remains of buildings and 
irrigation works) non-Muslim population (according 
to the orientation of numerous tombs, see Lorimer, 
iB, 1087, and Kababi, 698). Amongst the ruins, 
the latter author mentions those of a rectangular 
fortress like the one of the island of Kishm. Lorimer 
records two ancient forts: a ruinous one at the place 
called Kharabist4n, in the interior of the island (i.e, 
Larak-i kOhi), and the other, in a better condition, 
at Labtiyab on the northern coast. According to this 
same authority, the fort is said to be Portuguese, but 
according to Curzon, ii, 413, Dutch. According to 
Iktidarl, the kalSas of Larak and Kishm are Portu- 
guese, whilst that of Khamilr is possibly Dutch. The 
Larak fal‘a is made from dressed stone covered 
with mortar, with three floors, four towers and a 
lock-out walkway (A thar, 740 ff., with photographs). 
Only the foundations remain of the East India 
Company’s telegraph house. Among the remains 
of the cemetery have been found lamps for the dead 
from baked earth (ibid., with photograph at 742). 

The anchorage of Larak was much appreciated 
by sailors, especially the Portuguese, who called it 
Lareka/Lareca. They sheltered there in February 
1625 when making an attempt to recover Hurmuz 
(see Steensgaard, 352). The ambassador Pereira 
Fidalgo stopped there in 1696 (ed. Aubin, 29). In 
1717, Larak was captured by the Imam of Maskat 
aided by the Kawasim and Arabs from Katar 
(Perry, 158). 

According to the Mukhtasar-i Mufid (17th cen- 
tury), Larak was inhabited by Arab fishermen. The 
boat from Bandar Rig called there sometimes (ed. 
Aubin, in F/Z, vi/2-3 [1337/1958], 175). At the be- 
ginning of the 2oth century, the population of ca. 200 
was made up of Dhahiriyyin linked by marriage 
with the Band Shatayr Shihah of Kumzar (the region 
of the Ru’ds al-)2jibal in ‘Um4n) who spoke kumzdrt 
(Lorimer, iiB, 1086), In addition to the Kumzaris, 
Kababi notes 30 heads of families, five of them from 
Bust4ni-yi ‘Abbas!, and he states that the soil of 
the island is good for agriculture. The people live 
by extracting salt (exported to the ‘Umanat and 
Kishm), fishing and a little bit of stock-rearing 
(sheep and goats), In summer, most of them migrate 
to the oasis-palm-groves of Mindb (Kababi, 96). 
Formerly, the island depended administratively on 
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the kaldntar of Kishm. Persian authority was only 
established after 1905-6 with the building of a 
customs-post (Lorimer, liB, 1087; Kababi, 97). One 
of the interesting peculiarities of Larak is that it 

company with other places of the 
coasts and islands of Laristan—zdr [¢.v.] adepts and 
practitioners. Called locally the ahl-i hawa “people 
of the wind", they have as the officiating persons 
men (the bdbds), women (the mdmds) and some 
shaykhs, most of them of African origin (see Ghulam 
Husayn Sa‘idl, Ahl-i hawd, Tehran 1345/1966, index 
s.v. Larak). 
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LARACHE (see au-‘ard’1su). 

LARANDA, Larende or Karaman in modern 
Turkish usage, earlier Turkish Karamin or Darende, 
a provincial town in Anatolia, is the seat of one 
of the thirteen districts of Konya [g.v.). The district 
of Karaman is the largest (4,647 km *) il/ge in Turkey. 
The town lies outside the earthquake zone at lat. 
37° N, long. 33° 10° E, at an elevation of 1,038 m., 
on the plateau at the northern end of the pass 
leading through the Taurus Mts. to the Géksi 
(ancient Kalykadnos, or Saleph) river valley. The 
main road from Konya (at 1ro km.) to Silifke 
(at 148 km.) passes through the district. The town 
has a station on the railway line from Konya to 
Eregli, a stretch of the former Istanbul-Baghdad 
railway. The population grew from 8,182 in 1927 
to 28,113 in 1965 and to 51,208 in 1980, when the 
ilge counted 113,408 inhabitants. 


1. History 


Excavations at prehistoric sites in the Konya- 
Laranda area, especially at Catal Hityiik and Can 
Hasan, have revealed an advanced Neolithic culture 
and substantial towns dating from ca, 7o0o B.C. 
(See J. Mellaart et alii, in Cambridge ancient history; 
idem and D. French, in Anatolian Studies, x (1960); 
U. B. Alkim, in Anatolia i (1968); D. Magie, Roman 
rule; W. Ramsay, Hist, geogr., 45; F. Taeschner, 
Wegenetz). 

The Byzantine Laranda (7 Adpavda, cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, xii, col. 793) fell to the Saldjiks after the 
battle of Manzikert (463/ro71), and islamisation 
must have taken place early. After having been 
under Danishmendid [g.v.] rule, it was retaken 
around 560/1165 by the Saldj0k sultan Kilfdj Arslan 
Il [g.v.]. Taken briefly in 586/r190 by emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and in r2r0 by Leo II of the 
Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, it was regained by the 
Saldjiks in 1216 and used as a frontier fortress 
against the Armenian kingdom. In 623/1226 the 
area was organised as the wildyat-i Arman ( Histoire 
des Croisades, Doc. Arm, i, 360; Cambridge history 
of Islam, i, Cambridge 1970, 234 ff.). Around 625/ 
1228, the family of Mawlana Djalal al-Din Rami 
(g-v-] settled in the town. Djalal al-Din was married 
there and extols its delights in his poetry (A, Gél- 
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pinarh, Meviana Celaleddin, Istanbul 1959, 4, 41 {f.). 


It is claimed locally that the great folk poet Yfinus 
Emre (g.v.] is also buried there (idem, Yunus Emre, 

hayats..., Istanbul 1963; M.C.S, J pe prt in 
Belleten xxx (1966), 117, 59-90; Procs. of the 1971 
Istanbul Symposium on Yunus Emre). Laranda 
also claims as its native sons the chronicler Neshri 
{g.v.], the Grand Vizier Karamanl Mehmed Pasha 
[g-v.], the medical writer Larendeli SiyAbizide 
Dervish, and others (Gibb, Ottoman poetry, index; 
Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, index; V. L. Ménage, 
Neskri’s History of the Oltomans, London 1964; 
A.A. Adivar, Osmanls Tiirklerinde ilim, Istanbul 
1943). In 626/1228 the Tiirkmen dynasty of the 
Karam4n-oghullarf [¢.v.] emerged in the Ermenek- 
Laranda region, and in 628/1231 the town was given 
as a temporary i&/a* to Kushlu Sankum, a Kh “4raz- 
mian chief. In 654/1256 Laranda became the capital 
of the Karam4nids under Karaman-oghlu Giineri 
Beg and was able to maintain itself against the 
combined forces of the Saldjiks and their supporters, 
the Il-Khanid Mongols. In 687/1288 Liranda was 
burned by the Il-Khanids, and lost temporarily 
again to them in 691/r292, but heavy destruction 
and Joss of population did not stop the Karam4nids 
from rising to great political power. The town grew 
in importance and was enriched with many build- 
ings, (See section 2, below), After 1300, the name 
Laranda was replaced by the new name Karamin, 
Even when the Karam4nid princes expanded their 
dominions and were able to make the prestigious 
royal city of Konya their capital in 712/1312, the 
old residence remained important as a seat of lesser 
members of the dynasty. The town remained some- 
what distant from the battle front during the 
Karamanids’ struggle with the competing powers in 
Anatolia, including the Mongols and later the 
Ottomans, the heirs of the Saldjak sultans. According 
to F. Siimer (art, KARAMAN-oGHULLARI, Vol. IV 
622a), Ibn Battita’s account of his visit to Konya 
and Laranda, and of his meeting the Karamanid 
begs, is based on hearsay. In 799/1397 the Ottoman 
sultan Bayazid I Yildirim [¢.v.] occupied Liranda 
and conquered nearly all the dominions of the 
Karam4n-oghlu amir ‘Ala? al-Din, who was himself 
killed. The amir's widow, the Ottoman princess 
Nefise (Melek Khatiin), and her two sons Mehmed 
Beg and ‘All Beg, were deported to Bursa in 800/ 
1398. This was seemingly the end of the principality. 
Timar, however, restored the Karam4nids to power 
after the battle of Ankara (804/1402), and they 
maintained themselves in the face of the Ottoman 
restoration in 817/1414 and 818/1415. Next to Konya, 
Laranda remained the main centre of the Karamanid 
state and flourished greatly. At this time, however, 
the Mamliks invaded the country and occupied 
Laranda in 822/1418-19 for a short time, the region 
becoming tributary to them. The town’s lords then 
changed several times because of civil warfare. 
In 826/1423, Mehmed Beg was killed at the siege of 
Antalya and buried in Laranda. The town saw its 
last decades of glory as a capital under Karamin- 
oghlu Ibrahim Beg (827-69/1424-64). When de la 
Brocquiére traversed the lands of “the Grand 
Karman" in 836/1432, he attended an audience with 
sultan Ibrahim in his court at Konya after having 
visited Laranda. He remarked on the great extent 
of the Karam4nid domains, the dignity and wealth 
of the court and flourishing trade of both towns. 
Another conflict brought the Mamlik army to 
Laranda again, and it was set on fire (861/1456-7). 
After Konya was lost to the Ottomans, the Grand 
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Vizier Mabmid Pasha took Laranda in 873/1468, 


the last Karamanid chiefs continuing their resistance 
against the forces of Sultan Mebemmed the Con- 


| queror, Part of the inhabitants, especially the 


craftsmen, were deported in 1471 to be settled in 
Istanbul in the so-called Biyiik Karam4n quarter 
(the present Carsamba). In Laranda a number of 
monumental buildings, sacred and profane, were 
destroyed by the new Ottoman rulers (including by 
Gedik Ahmed Pasha (9.v.]}. The castle was repaired 
with the architectural débris. In 8812/1476 the first 
Ottoman registration of land, property and pious 
foundations took place, and the town’s tithe tax 
(‘dshr) was made into a wakf for the benefit of al- 
Madina. By this time, the rule of the Karamain- 
oghullart in Laranda had virtually come to an end 
(Tekingdag, 1963, 61; Konyah, roo-2, 405). The 
town became the first Ottoman shehzdde (prince’s) 
sandjak, governed from Konya under princes 
Mustafa and Djem [q.vv.]. In 888/1483 Bayazid II 
had the KaramAnid territory organised as a regular 
Ottoman province as the eydlet of Karaman, with 
Konya as capital and seat of the beglerbegi. 

From now onwards, Laranda was of only secondary 
importance. With its castle, it must have played a 
role in the Ottoman campaigns to suppress revolts 
fomented by Karamanid chiefs and Safawid agents 
till ca. 1501. The rebel Kull Shah seized the town 
briefly in 916/15r0, while in 9r7/1511 the area was 
taken by prince Ahmad in his fruitless effort to 
succeed Bayazid II. Turmoil was caused in 933-5/ 
1526-8 by the Kalandar [¢.v.]. Until 923/1517, the 
town was part of the fortified frontier with the 
Mamlik dominions, and it became a kadd@? in the 
sandjak of Konya. During a short period in the 
t1/r7th century, it probably held the rank of 
sandjak itself. The name of Karamin came now 
more and more in use. The importance of the trade 
route passing through L&randa was probably 
reduced by the extension of the Ottoman empire 
to the east. The tax registers dated ca. 9209/1523 
show that the population of Laranda counted 664 
khdnes = 464 nefers or tax payers (Konyali), or 
493 khdnes = 693 nefers (Jennings), or $76 khdnes 
= 693 nefers (Faroqghi). The registers of 992/1584 and 
9905/1587 show 2,027 niifus (Konyali), 2,048 nefers 
(Jennings), and 1,423 Ahdnes = 2,048 nefers plus 625 
miidjerreds (Faroghi). The number of mahalles 
had increased in 1587 from 34 (Konyall: 33) to 39. 
Thirteen of those quarters still exist at the present. 
The growth of population seems to point to secure 
living conditions. From other sources it is known, 
however, that Laranda was one of the centres of 
the well-known sofia or student revolts against the 
central government's financial policy in the years 
985-1002/1577-94. In 1596 the Djelali [see Dyavaut 
in Suppl.] revolts ravaged the province of Karam4n. 
Laranda’s population seems to have remained loyal 
to the government during the following years, at 
least till rorr/r603. The presence of the Janissary 
garrison must have had an influence here (cf. M. 
Akdag, Celdlt isyanlars (1559-1603), Ankara 1963, 
index s.v, Karaman (LAérende)). Kara Yazldjf [¢.v.], 
one of the Djelalls, was bought off by the office of 
muhafiz of Karaman. 

From the taxation data of the roth/r6th century, 
Laranda appears as a flourishing interregional 
market town in an important agricultural region. 
The building activity during the same century 
seems to bear this out. The town contained, around 
929/1523, 1 Siméaret, 4 didmi‘s, 25 mesdjids, 7 medreses, 
1 ddr al-hadith, 10 tekkes, 7 hammdams, 264 ditkkdns 
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and 65 sandiks (“trading booths"). The castle was 
manned by a garrison of 39 men under a commander 
(dizdir) and a kdhyd, Its armament must have 
included some pieces of artillery (Konyal:, 176, 178). 
Tenth/seventeenth century Ldranda is described 
by Ewliya Celebi (Seydhdt-ndme, ix, 311-15) and 
Katib Celebi (Djihin-niima, 1145/1732, 614 f.). 
In 1867, Laranda/Karam&n was incorporated in the 
new wildyet of Konya as a hkad# in the central 
sandjak. 

Traditional economy, based mainly on dry farm- 
ing, live-stock, textiles and the production of the 
well-known Karamdn-bulguru (wheat), has been 
diversified and enlarged. Lead, zinc and chrome are 
in limited production and there are minor iron ore 
deposits in the area, In the early 1960s, 400 workers 
from Karaman went to Germany in the first group 
of Turkish labourers. For further details, see Ibrahim 
Rifki Boynukalin, Karaman'im tktisadi ve sosyal 
gelisimi, Istanbul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakiiltesi, 
Istanbul 1968. 
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2, MonuMENTS 


The archival sources for the monuments of Laran- 
da/Karaman—the wakf review of Kh*idja Muslib 
al-Din dated Muharram 881/January 1477 (= 
Ankara, Kuyud-i kadime 665; facsimile and com- 
mentary, Feridun Nafiz Uzluk, Fatih devrinde 
Karaman eydleti vakiflar fihristi, Ankara 1958); 
and wakf reviews of Bayazid II, dated 906/rs00-1 


{ = Ankara, Kuynd-i kadime 565, old number 255) 
and Siileyman I, dated 929/1522-3 ( = Basvekalet 
Arsivi 387)—give a more varied picture of the 
14th-r6th century monuments of Karam4n and can 
be used to supplement the data of those still extant, 
though the unusually diverse nomenclature of the 
monuments makes some identifications subject to 
caution, The present review is, therefore, concerned 
primarily with standing buildings. In one respect, 
however, the sources are significant: they provide 
singularly little evidence for the 13th century 
architecture of the town. 

Sherd finds from the Citadel or Igkale are evidence 
for 13th century habitation, though the existence 
of a Saldjik palace remains to be demonstrated. 
Saldjik blue and white tiles were also reused in the 
Hatuniye Medrese (see below), and two fragments in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (355-6. 1906) have 
been shown (M. Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen 
Seldschukischer Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, i-ii 
{ = Deutsches Archiologisches Institut. Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen, Beiheft 13], Tiibingen 1976, ii, 483-4) 
to have Karam4n as their likely provenance, But 
there is no architectural evidence for major buildings 
in the 13th century, and the only surviving r3th 
century monument is a small masdjid * (Monuments 
marked with an asterisk bear dated inscriptions), 
much restored in 645/1247-8 by Sa‘d al-Din ‘AII b. 
Aba (sic) Bakr (Meinecke, op. cit., ii, 483-4; tL. H. 
Konyah, Abideleri ve kitabeleri tle Karaman tarihi, 
Istanbul 1967, 347-50), a domed square with an 
adjacent flat-roofed iwdn. It contains multiple 
burials, but the only dated tombstone is that of 
Sa‘d al-Din Mubammad b. Madjd al-Din ‘AI, 
dated Djum4d& II 700/March 1301. The area was 
evidently a cemetery at the time it was built. 

Fortifications. Of the original triple enceinte, 
little remains. The outermost walls have disappeared 
entirely. The middle enceinte, to which Ewliya 
Celebi attributed nine gates and from which Christian 
and pre-Christian spoliae have been retrieved, is 
now reduced to a single gate and a few fragments of 
rubble walls. The Citadel or Ickale (Fig. x) which, 
doubtless by mistake, he describes as surrounded by 
a deep moat, is rectangular, with eight round, 
faceted or rectangular towers. The walls contain 
many heterogeneous re-used Islamic blocks (Fig. 2), 
perhaps from the monuments which, Shikari states 
(M. Koman, Sikdrs'nin Karaman ogullars tariki 
(= Konya Halkevi Tarih ve Miize Komitesi Yaym- 
lar1, I,2], 1946, 112), were destroyed by Gedik 
Ahmad Pasha [see AHMAD PASHA GEDIK] on the 
Ottoman occupation of Karaman (inter alia the 
Djami‘-i Sultan, the Djami*-i Kashi and the Djami*i 
Nizimshihl); and from the Great Mosque, the 
mosque of the Karamanid ‘Ala al-Din Beg and the 
mosque of Karaman Shah. None of the reused 
fragments bears a foundation inscription, so that 
Shikart’s assertion is difficult to evaluate. However, 
since all are fairly near ground level, the Citadel 
was evidently rebuilt shortly after the Ottoman 
conquest. It was radically restored in 1965. 

The pre-Ottoman fortifications cannot be identi- 
fied, though the Citadel mound is evidently man- 
made and the fortress played an important role as 
late as the end of the r5th century. Nor can the 
water supply be traced; in the absence of wells or 
aqueducts, the Citadel must have been supplied by 
cisterns, However, their presence remains to be 
established. 

Mosques. The Great Mosque, now restored out 
of all recognition, was a flat-roofed aisled construc- 
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tion with wooden columns and stalactite capitals 
(Konyah, of. cit., 359-63). No Great Mosque is 
mentioned in the wakf register of Mubarram 88:/ 
January 1477, which thus indirectly corroborates 
Shik4ri's assertion that it was destroyed in or after 
the Ottoman capture of Karam4n. The only evidence, 
moreover, for the existence of a Great Mosque in the 
16th century is the foundation inscription of a 
makiab * associated with it dated 940/1533-4-. The 
fagade of the Hacibeyler Camii (Konyali, 294-8), a 
rectangular building now with a pyramidal gabled 
roof, has also evidently been substantially rebuilt, 
save ‘or the entrance in a projecting rectangular 
moulded frame bearing a foundation inscription 
dated 902/1496-7 (cf. the anonymous foundation 
inscription of the heavily restored Arapzade or 
Araboglu Mosque dated 899/1493-4). However, a 
block built into the wall to the left of the porch 
bears the foundation inscription of a mosque dated 
757/356. This is evidently a re-use, and it is unclear 
whether the present building occupies the site of an 
earlier mosque. 

The Dikbasan Mosque in the bazar (Meinecke, 
ii, 175-7), identified by Konyalt, (281-8) with the 
Fasih Camii of the wasf registers of the reigns of 
Bayazid II (906/1500-1) and Stileyman I (929/1522-3), 
is a flat-roofed, four-aisled construction with a 
carved stone miltrdb in the central bay. The brick 
minaret is rebuilt. The interior contains a two-line 
chronogram, read variously as 899/1493-4 (Konyah, 
loe. cit.) and 920/1514-15 (E. Diez, O. Aslanapa and 
Mahmut Mesut Koman, Karaman devri sanati, 
Istanbul 1950, 40), and a re-used fragment of relief 
tile on a cobalt ground with traces of gilt dated 
Djumada II 840/January 1437, perhaps from an 
earlier building on the site which was then rebuilt 
about 1500, The most imposing Ottoman mosque, 
however, is that of Nih Pasha, a native of Karamin, 
built while he was governor of Konya and dated 
1005/1596-7. Against the inside wall of the three- 
domed narthex is a wooden gallery, the soffits of 
which have an applied revetment of gilt and painted 
wooden strapwork, probably contemporary. 

Madrasas. The madrasa of the Amir Miisa 
(Konysh, 455-60; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 50-4; 
Meinecke, ii, 158-64) was destroyed in 1927 (Fig. 3). 
The building was, however, photographed by both 
Sarre and Van Berchem, and Sarre was able to 
draw a plan of the building (F. Sarre, Konya. Seld- 
schukische Denkmdler (= Denkmdler Persischer 
Baukunst, IV), Berlin r910, Plate 30, misidentified 
as that of the Hatuniye Medrese). This shows a 
central dome on pendentives, lateral ranges of four 
cells fronted by arcades or re-used marble columns, 
and an axial iwdn flanked by domed chambers with a 
mibrdb housed in its side wall. To either side of the 
shallow recessed entrance and inner porch were 
rectangular corner rooms and annexes, that to the 
right housing the stair-well of the minaret. This was 
cylindrical on a square base, with a shaft, divided, 
like that of the “mdret of Ibrahim Beg (see below), 
by projecting mouldings into registers, and a single 
stone balcony on a corbelled stalactite base. The 
porch was a barely-decorated moulded frame with a 
shallow stalactite canopy on corner pilasters with 
doubled polyhedral capitals, The foundation inscrip- 
tion, which has now disappeared, occupied the course 
above the doorway and was flanked by further 
pilasters and capitals. The wakf review of Muharram 
881/January 1477 gives the madrasa of the Amir 
Misa in seventh place. Its precise designation is 
problematic, Misi Beg (d. 758/1356-7) is buried in 
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the Tol Medrese * (740/1339-40) which he built 
at Ermenak [y.v.]. The present foundation was also 
funerary, however, and Konyah (loc. cit.) has 
identified the tombstones of Fakhr al-Din Abmad 
Beg b. Ibrahim b. Mabmiid b, Kariman (sic) 
(ad. 7 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 750/17 January 1350) and his 
brother Shams al-Din Beg (d. 753/1352-3) from it. 
These give a terminus for its construction; and a 
third burial, of Durkh*and Khitan bint Badr 
al-Din Beg (d. 12 Djumada I 813/13 September 1410), 
testifies to its later frequentation by the Karam4nids. 

The Hatuniye Medrese * (783/1381-2) (Fig. 4), 
the finest decorated building of Karamin, was 
founded by Sultan Kh&tin, daughter of Murid I 
Khudawandigar and wife of the Karamanid ‘AIA? 
al-Din Beg (Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 55-66); Konyali, 
461-82; Meinecke, ii, 165-70). The building is sym- 
metrically planned, with small domed rooms to 
either side of the entrance block, side ranges of three 
domed cells and a rectangular vaulted dars-khane, 
and an axial iwdam flanked by domed chambers, one 
a mausoleum. The entrances to these have high 
relief-carved limestone frames (Fig. 5). The project- 
ing entrance block has been heavily restored several 
times: the entrance is recessed in an elaborately- 
carved and profiled bi-coloured marble frame, 
continuing a tradition of Saldjik porch decoration— 
the Cifte minare Medrese, Erzurum (ca. 1242), the Gék 
Medrese, Sivas * (670/1271-2) and the Esrefogullari 
Camii, Beysehir * (699/1300)— and although on a 
smaller scale than these, is particularly close in 
conception and execution to the Gék Medrese at 
Sivas (cf. S. Ogel, Bir Selguk portelleri (sic) grubu ve 
Karaman'daki Hatuniye Medresesi portals, in Ilahiydt 
Fakiiltesi Dergisi. Yillsk Arastirmalars Dergisi 1957 
[Ankara 1958], tr5-9 and Figs. 6-7). It bears a 
craftman’s signature, Kh*idia Ahmad b. Nu‘m4n b. 
Ahmad (Meinecke, op, cit., ii, 166, correcting the 
“Muhammad” in Mayer, Architects, 112), which 
also continues the Saldjik tradition of signed facades. 
The remarkably exact copying on a smaller scale 
of both profiles and decoration suggests strongly 
that forms of projection were known to the builders 
of 14th century Anatolia, though there are no literary 
attestations for the popularity of the prototype, 
and the other cases of parallelism have not been 
established beyond the Saldjik period (cf. K. 
Erdmann, Das Anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, ii-iii, Berlin 1976, 148). The marble 
revetinent of the facade, like the columns inside, 
is entirely re-used. 

There is no trace of any tile mosaic mihrdd, but 
Meinecke, Joc. cit., has established that the twin 
and the mausoleum both had dadoes of dark 
turquoise-green hexagonal tiles. The cenotaphs have 
disappeared but these also may well have been tiled. 
The Hatuniye has also yielded a re-use Saldjak tile 
inscription, evidently from a pious foundation, in 
white relief naskhi on a cobalt ground, in the name of 
Abu'l-Fath Kaykhusraw ... b, al-SaTd Kilfdj 
Arslan ( = RCEA, 4817), now in the Islamic Museum 
in East Berlin (No. I. 563). The inscription is defective 
and the ruler, therefore, indeterminate, but Meinecke, 
loc. cit., has argued for Kaykhusraw I (second reign 
601-7/1205-11) or for Kaykhusraw II (634-44/1237- 
46) [g.w.]. Kaykhusraw ILI (663-81/1266-84) (g.v.] 
may be eliminated, since from 1261 the amfrate of 
Karam4n was independent, and the titulature of a 
Saldjik Sultan would not have appeared unmodified 
in foundations at Karaman of the later 13th century. 

The foundress has been identified with Malak 
Khatin, whose wakfiyya, appointing herself as 
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mutawalli with her descendants after her, dated 
Rabi‘ I 787/May 1385, is resumed by Konyali, 
475-82, and appears in précis above the entrance to 
the mausoleum. This designates the foundation as a 
Hanafi madrasa, to which the family mausoleum 
was to be attached, with the provision that a ShafiT 
mudarris might be appointed if no-one better was 
available. On the foundation were two mids, 
five fakits, a nazir, a mwadhdhin, a sweeper and a 
porter. The endowments are almost exclusively 
agricultural property and the national income 
therefore fairly small, No students on the foundation 
are mentioned; and the madrasa is so small that 
some of the staff, anyway, must have lived out. 

Khankahs. The tekke of Siyahser or Karabas 
Veli, otherwise known as the khankdh of Shaykh 
or Sultan ‘Ald? al-Din (Konyali, 316-22; Aslanapa- 
Diez-Koman, 85-7) consists of a flat-roofed, three- 
aisled covered mosque with transverse arcades and a 
minaret of Ottoman type, possibly a later construc- 
tion, at its north-east corner (Fig. 8). On its north- 
west side is a symmetrically-planned building, 
following Anatolian custom in not being hibla- 
oriented, with a central sunken area with a large 
fountain and roofed by a dome on pendentives. 
Of the three iwdns, each has lateral annexes, while 
on the south-east side an arcade or loggia serves as a 
narthex to the mosque. The masonry and plan 
suggest a foundation date of about 1460. Both 
tehke and mosque have entrances on the east. Out- 
side is a cemetery with late burials and a ruined un- 
dated octagonal canopy tomb (Fig. 9). 

The complex no longer bears a foundation in- 
scription, but has been associated with a Khalwati 
shaykh, known variously as Mawlind or Shaykh or 
Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Rimi or Aswad, whose tombstone 
(Konyah, 316), dated ShawwAl 870/June 1456, was 
recorded in the canopy mausoleum in 1943. The 
confusion of names suggests that the monument was 
colonised by later shaykhs. The mosque was evidently 
ruined by the end of the reign of Mehermmed II, 
since it does not appear in the wak/-register of 
Mubarram 881/January 1477; and in the register 
of the reign of Bayazid Il dated 906/r5o00-1, the 
wakjs are stated to be at the disposal (dar tasarruf) 
of another, unidentified zdwiya, that of Shaykh 
Piri Khalifa. 

A building, known variously as the Aktekke, 
Mevievi tekhe, tekke and tomb of “‘Mader-i Meviana" 
and the Valide Sultan Camii, seems to be an adapta- 
tion of a r4th century Ottoman mosque plan, 
consisting of a large, partially-domed rectangular 
area containing twenty-one undated cenotaphs, 
with an exterior portico preceded by a narrow 
courtyard with ranges of cells to either side (Konyalt, 
229-53; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 44-9). The foundation 
inscription records the foundation by the Karamanid 
‘Ala? al-Din Beg of a za@wiya for a shaykh, whose 
lakabs are given as Dijalal al-Milla wa 'l-Hakk wa 
‘I-Din, in Rabi‘ I 772/October 1370, The foundation 
was evidently associated with another sdwiya, 
the wakfiyya of which in the name of ‘AJA? al-Din 
Beg and dated 769/1367-8 (Konya, Yusuf Aga 
Kittbhanesi No. 10389) has been resumed by 
Konyalt, 252-3. This was in favour of the descendants 
of a shaykh, Djalal al-Hakk wa'l-Shari‘a wa ‘I-Milla 
wa '-Din, whose nisba is not given. The conclusion 
that the shaykh in question was Djalal al-Din Rami 
is unwarranted; there is no evidence in either founda- 
tion inscription or wakfiyya that a Mevlevi founda- 
tion was envisaged; and the popular association 
of the tekke with the Mevlevt order must, therefore, 


be based on a late colonisation of the tekke by 
Mevlevi dervishes. 

Though the details of its organisation are obscure, 
the so-called ‘“Imdret of Ibrahim Beg (Konyali, 
405-52; Aslanapa-Diez-~-Koman, 67-84; Meinecke, 
ii, 170-5) belongs architecturally among the tehhes 
of Karaman. It was a multiple foundation, enclosed 
by a wall of which there is now no trace, consisting 
of the ‘imdret, a mausoleum attached and a fountain 
opposite (Fig. 10), The “imaret has a domed, central 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by two storeys 
of rooms, with a &sbla-oriented axial iwdn flanked 
by domed chambers. The minaret salient and traces 
of the springing of arches on the fagade show that 
originally the building was intended to have an 
arcaded exo-narthex. The ‘imdret plan has several 
remarkable features, including the fan-pendentives 
below the dome which derive from the brick architec- 
ture of 13th century Konya, though with the excep- 
tion of re-used marble blocks for the lintel and 
consoles of the main entrances and the tympana 
of the outside windows the building is entirely of 
local stone. The upper storey consists of long gal- 
leties, evidently store-rooms or places of assembly. 
The central area is poorly lit and barely decorated 
in a style deriving from the internal stone carving 
of the Cifte Minare Medrese at Erzurum (ca, 1242) 
and the Hospital at Divrigi (626/1228 onwards), 
and the decoration is concentrated on the exterior- 
grilled windows and their tynipana, soffits, door 
frames and a cylindrical minaret shaft divided by 
projecting mouldings into registers sparingly decorat- 
ed with bi-coloured stone (abla). The main entrance 
is framed by mouldings of Anatolian Saldjak origin, 
but without concern for their canonical disposition, 
and their carved decoration, particularly the marked- 
ly chinoiserie foliate clements in the spandrels 
of the porch, is more indebted to the decorative 
renaissance of the r4z0s at Bursa than the Saldjak 
tradition. The Bursa style is also apparent in the 
carved marble hood of an exterior window, a single 
carved block with an arabesque-palmette design, 
deriving from the marble hoods of the Green Mosque 
at Bursa. 

The tomb, at the southern corner, is also fibla- 
oriented, a domed square surmounted by an eight- 
sided pyramidal canopy on an octagonal drum 
(Fig. 11). Inside there are two floors: a crypt or 
burial chamber just below ground level and an upper 
chamber with a carved porch reached by a double 
staircase. The porch has a shallow stalactite canopy 
and carved frame with marble jambs, and a lintel 
with voussoirs set as a flattened broken arch of 
Bursa type. The upper chamber contains three 
damaged moulded plaster cenotaphs (Fig. 12), of 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Karaman (d. 868/1463-4), 
€Ala al-Din b. Ibrahim (d. 870/1465-6) and Shah 
Kasim b. Ibrahim (d. 888/1483-4). Meinecke, loc. 
cit., remarks that the first two are evidently from 
the same mould and that the third may well be 
contemporary. The plaster shows traces of gilding 
and may also have been painted. 

The interior of the ‘imdret still contains traces of 
hexagonal turquoise tiles alternating with cobalt 
triangles set directly on the rubble walls. The tnost 
important decorative feature, however, was a 
monumental tile mifrdb, now in the Cinili Kégk in 
Istanbul, old number 136 (E, Kiihnel, Die Sammlung 
Tiirkischer und Islamischer Kunst im Tschinili 
Koschk { = Meisterwerke der Archdologischen 
Museen in Istanbul III), Berlin-Leipzig 1938, 
Fig. 24). It is of polychrome tiles, partially gilt after 


firing, with black or red contours of earth colours 
to prevent the glazes from running. Though not 
identical to the tile-work of the Green Mosque and 
Tomb at Bursa (822/1419-20) or the Muradiye at 
Edirne (ca, 1433), it is markedly similar. Meinecke, 
loc. cit., considers the mikrdb to have been a special 
order, while assigning comparable fragments in 
Konya, Berlin and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to a refection of the tomb of Djalal al-Din Rimi 
at Konya in 783/1381-2. Also from the ‘imdret, 
doubtless from the main entrance, is a wooden 
door, now in the Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi, 
Istanbul (Cinili Késk, old number 16; not No, 238 
as in Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, Joc, cit.), carved by a 
craftsman, ‘Umar b. Ilyas al-Karama4nl (Mayer, 
Woodcarvers, 66), combining high-relief foliate 
motifs and silhouette carved lions and gryphons, 
in a style much closer to stone carving than was 
Anatolian woodwork of the Saldjik period. 

The ‘imdret and mausoleum are rich in inscriptions. 
That over the main entrance is dated Muharram 
836/August-September 1432. Over the entrances 
to the domed chambers flanking the axial fwdn 
are two undated extracts from the wakfiyya. The 
basic wakfiyya text, dated Shawwil 835/Julv 1432, 
bears two addenda of the same year and further 
addenda of 843/1439-40, 849/1445-6, 851/1447-8 
and 870/1465-6 (facsimile and commentary by 
tsmail Hakki Uzuncarsih, Karamanojullars devri 
vesikalarindan Ibrahim Beyin Karaman imareti 
vakfiyest, in Belleten, i [1937], 65-164). The richest 
foundation of Karam4n, was it endowed as wakf ahli 
according to the Hanafi madkhab, with a staff of 
twelve Kur’4n readers, from among whoni the 
officials of the foundation were to be appointed with 
appropriate supplements to their basic stipends of 
225 silver dirhams, and servants to work in the 
kitchens to provide three days’ free food and lodging 
for reputable visitors. Its designation is slightly 
ambiguous. Uzungarsil: describes the foundation as 
dar kurré?, majbakk and masdjid. However, the 
foundation inscription and the first of the two 
extracts from the wakfiyya inscribed inside describe 
it merely as hddhihi ‘I-‘imdra al-mubaraka (non- 
descript “foundation”); while the wakfiyya also 
mentions a dar al-huffazs. None of this is sufficient 
to characterise the foundation as a novelty in 
institutional organisation. The mutawalli was to be 
Ibrahim Beg during his lifetime, and thereafter his 
descendants, Nothing is said of the disbursement of 
surplus revenus; but the express conditions that 
one-quarter of the income should go to the upkeep 
of the foundation and that wakf property be kept 
in good repair look forward to the terms of Ottoman 
wakfiyyas. 

Mausolea. The distinction between attached and 
unattached mausolea is probably artificial, since 
the cemeteries have suffered considerably from recent 
urban expansion. Photographs, for example, taken 
prior to the restoration of the ‘Ald? al-Din Tiirbe 
(Fig. 13), close to the no longer extant madrasa of 
Misa Beg (see above) show the springing of the 
arches of an adjoining building on its south-east 
side; while a tomb, probably early rsth century, 
popularly associated with the Zayni ‘élim and 
fakih, Shams al-Din Mehmed Fenarl, who was 
actually buried at Bursa [see FeNARI-zApE] (d. 
834/1430-1), was also attached to a sdwiya or masdjid. 
Of the tombs in the cemeteries, only three are now 
of architectural importance. The ‘Ald? al-Din Tiirbe 
(designated as such in the wak/ survey of Mubarram 
881/January 1477) is an undated octagonal con- 
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struction of the r4th century with a fluted pyramidal 
roof following a brick prototype (cf. the mausoleum * 
of Sayyid Mahmiid Khayrani at Akgehir [621/ 
1224-5], RCEA, 3920) with a recessed entrance and 
diminutive stalactite canopy (Fig. 14). A ruined 
octagonal tomb with a set-back octagonal transitional 
zone and a recessed entrance in a shallow, broken- 
arched niche, known (Konyali, 499-sor) as the 
Demirgimlek Tiirbe and identified on the basis of 
the 881/1477 wakf survey as the mausoleum of a 
late Karam4nid official, Amin al-Din, appears to 
be a development of a tomb type characterised by 
the Hiidavend Tiirbe at Nigde (712/1312-13). 
Comparable is the Kizlar Tirbe, an undated con- 
struction of cut stone with bi-chrome (ablak) designs 
on alternate facets and a recessed entrance set in an 
arched canopy. The evidence (despite Konyah, 
364-77) that the tomb of Yunus Emre—fervently 
believed by the local population to have died at 
Karaman—is in the Kirisg¢i Baba Mosque is in- 
conclusive. 

Baths and fountains. Most of the baths of 
Karaman were seriously damaged in an earthquake 
in 1299/1881-2. None is dated, but the plan of a 
bath given by Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 49, which, 
they suggest, might have been founded by the 
Karam4nid Silleyman Beg, is of recognisably tradi- 
tional type. There are no recorded double baths, so 
the buildings must have been used alternately by 
men and women. Many must occupy the sites of 
baths mentioned in 16th century Ottoman wakfiyyas 
and may well be older, since Sauvaget has remarked 
that waterworks, for obvious reasons, tend to persist 
even though the superstructure is rebuilt. However, 
there is a clear relation between the construction 
of new baths in the outlying quarters of the town 
and the building of fountains in the 18th—19th 
centuries. 

The numerous fountains of the quarters of Kara- 
min (Konyali, 625-35) are of uniform type, with 
the outflow inset im an arched, normally undecorated, 
recess, with small masfabas or seats at the sides. 
Those in the centre of Karaman have, like the 
baths, been the object of frequent, mostly unrecorded, 
repairs and restorations, often re-using stone from 
other constructions, Thus the foundation inscription 
of a dar al-huffaz* dated Rabi‘ [I 855/May 1451 
built into the Hoca Mahmud fountain (Konyah, 
637-8) is no evidence that the fountain was associated 
with any ddr al-huffaz founded by Kh*4dja Mahmdd. 
Likewise with the marble foundation plaque of an 
‘imdra of the Karamanid ‘Ala? al-Din Beg's Super- 
visor of Waterworks (mir-i db/av), dated Rabi‘ II 
777/October 1375, built into the so-called Sahruh 
Cesmesi (Konyali, 351). The earliest standing 
fountain is thus that opposite the main entrance 
of the “Imdret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432), set in a 
well-decorated, carved frame. The fountains of the 
Ottoman period, except for the Kadibudak and 
Kilgi Gegmes (both 958/1551), are mostly associated 
with mosque foundations. To judge from the surviv- 
ing inscriptions, few were built in the 17th century. 
However, the large number of construction or 
restoration inscriptions covering the period 1790- 
1850 on the fountains of the peripheral quarters is 
evidence for considerable urban expansion in the 
late Ottoman period. 

Conclusion. Despite the disappearance of 
important monuments over the past hundred years, 
the surviving monuments (of which only the most 
important have been considered) seem a typical 
sample of the original constructions of the Karamanid 
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and Ottoman period. To judge from the earliest 
Ottoman wakf registers, many buildings were already 
kharéb and their wakfs appropriated by other 
foundations. Calculation of the revenues of the 
major Karam4nid constructions is difficult, since 
the scale of the endowments is not recorded. However 
only the largest foundations, the madrasa of Misa 
Beg (ca. 1340, no longer extant) the Hatuniye 
Medrese * (783/1381-2) and the ‘Iméret of Ibrahim 
Beg* (836/1432), have whole villages specified 
among their awkaf. Even allowing, therefore, for 
the decay of Saldjik foundations and their endow- 
ments through the 14th century and their tacit 
absorption by the later Karam4nid foundations, 
the wak/ registers tend to show that even at the 
height of the Karamanids’ power, building was no 
more extensive at Karam4n than at other centres of 
the amirate—Nigde, Ermenak, Eregli and Aksaray— 
and considerably less than at Konya, Aksehir, 
Beysehir and Aksaray under the Saldjiks. 
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(J. M. Rocers) 

LARI [see carry). 

at-LARI, Munamuap B. SALAH B, DjALAL 8. 
KAMAL AL-Angarl (or al-Nasiri), known as Muslih al- 
Din al-Larl, Persian scholar and historian, was 
born ca. 1510 in Lar, to the south of Shiraz. Following 
his family’s tradition, he entered upon a scholarly 
career and studied under Mullé Sadra's son Mir 
Ghiy&th b. Sadr al-Din Shirazi and Mir Kamal 
al-Din Husayn, a pupil of Djalal al-Din [see at- 
DAWAnT]. It is transmitted that L&ri’s father pro- 
ceeded openly against the Shi‘l heretics (rawdfid). 

During his later journeys, al-Larl was at first 
received honourably by the Mughal emperor Huma- 
yin (1530-56), who granted him the title ustid 
and became his pupil. Because of the unrest after 
Humayin’s death, he left the country to go first on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, According to the Persian source 
quoted below, four hundred of his books were lost 
at a shipwreck, After the pilgrimage, from 964/ 
1556-7 (rather 1557) onwards, he stayed for a while 
in Aleppo, where he apparently tried to establish 
himself as a merchant. His erudition stood out in 
discussions with learned men, among whom was 
Ahmad Kazwinl, who did not dare to answer Lari’s 
objections against his recently-composed /thddt 
al-wadjib. It is not known how long Lari stayed in 
Aleppo; he probably lacked there means of subsist- 
ence. His next station was Istanbul, where he 
obtained admittance to the Muftl Abu ‘I-Su‘ad [see 
aBu ‘L-suSip]. But he declined the offer of a 
professorship, endowed with 50 akdes daily; he 
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might have thought that such a position was rather 
unimportant in comparison with his previous situa- 
tion at the Mughal court. In this connection, the 
Ottoman historian ‘All speaks of breach of faith 
of the Mufti vis-d-vis Lari (H. Sobrweide in Jsi., 
xlvi [1970], 286). Disappointed, he left Istanbul 
and found his final home in Amid (now Diyarbak:r), 
where Iskender Pasha, the Ottoman governor, 
appointed him professor at the Khosrew Pasha 
madrasa and teacher of his children. After being 
accepted among the mewdli-yi Ram, he then also 
met with recognition by the Porte. He died over 60 
years old in Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 979/April-May 1572. 

He was originally a follower of the Shafi madhhab, 
becoming later a Hanaff; also, he had a certain 
inclination towards mysticism. He wrote numerous 
annotations and commentaries of well-known works 
on philosophy, astronomy, fafsir and hadith. His 
few experiments as a poet met with no approval, 
but his Mirat al-adwiér wa-mirkdt al-akhbdr, a 
universal history in Persian, dedicated to the Otto- 
man sultan Selim II (974-82/1566-74) on the occasion 
of his accession to the throne, became widely known, 
The work consists of ten chapters, and is a com- 
pilation from fifty Arabic, Persian and a few Turkish 
works, which are mentioned in the preface. Possibly 
between 974/1566-7 and 978/1570, Khédja Sa‘d 
al-Din (d. 1008/1599 [see KHODJA EFENDI]) under- 
took, at the order of the Grand Vizier, an adaptation 
in Turkish of the first nine chapters. He left out 
the tenth chapter, on the Ottomans; as is well-known, 
they were the subject of his own work, the Tddj 
al-tewarikh. In the roth century, the official historio- 
grapher Es‘ad Efendi [see es‘ap erenoi, SAHMAPLAR- 
SHEYKHI-ZADE SEYYID MEUMED] also made a partial 
translation. 

Bibliography: Hasan Rimlu, Ahsan al- 
tawdrikh, ed. C. N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, i, 454; 
‘All Mintk, al-‘Jkd al-mangam ft dhikr afadil 
al-Raim, German tr. O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1934, 
67-9; ‘All, Kiinh al-akhbdr, ms. Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin, Hs. or quart rogo, fol. 468a; Hasan Kinall- 
zade, Tedhhiret el-shu‘ard’, ms. in the Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin ms. or fol. 3116, fol. 22a, line 1; 
‘Ata’, Dheyl-i Shaka@ik, Istanbul 1268, 169-72 
(at 170-2, the account of Hanbalizide of Aleppo); 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, i, 115b-117a, 123a; Babinger, 
94-5; Brockelmann, II, 420, S II, 620-1; Storey, i, 
116-18, 174; Storey-Bregel, i, 413-15. 

(H, Sourwetpe) 

LARIDA, name denoting, in Arabic texts, the 
former Ilerda, an episcopal see, currently Lérida, 
provincial capital in Spain, to the west of Barcelona, 
on the Segre. 

It was a district (Samal) centre of the Upper 
March (al-Thaghr al-al‘ad) to which other towns and 
a large number of fortified strongholds were subordi- 
nate. Situated on a fertile plain, it is surrounded 
by numerous gardens and orchards. One of its main 
sources of wealth was constituted by the plantations 
of fine quality flax which were farmed commercially 
throughout the March. There used to be gold in large 
quantities in the river of Larida. The district included 
rich farmlands on the banks of the Cinca (nahr 
zaytin) with olive-groves and vineyards, There 
were numerous agricultural estates (diyd‘) compris- 
ing cereal and pasture land. Al-Himyari notes as a 
special feature the fact that each rural grouping 
(day‘a) had at its disposal a fortified look-out 
tower (burdj), or underground galleries (sirddb) 
where the farmers could take refuge in the event 
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Fig. t, Citadel or lokale. Late 16th century. General view, prior to restoration (M, Van Berchem, 1899, courtesy 
Fondation Max Van Berchem, Geneva). 





Fig. 2. Citadel. Re-used r4th century stone-carving (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 
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Fig. 3. Madrasa of the Amir Mis4 (ca. 1340), (F. Sarre, cour- 
tesy Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 





Fig. 4, Hatuniye Medrese (783/1381-2). Main entrance. (J. M. Rogers 1978). 
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Fig. 7, Hatuniye Medrese (783/1381-2). Detail of marble carving (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 





Fig. 8. Siyahser or Karabas Veli (ca, 1460). Interior (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 
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Fig. 10. “Iméret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432). General Fig. 11. “{médret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432). Mauso- 
view (J. M. Rogers, 1978). leum. Entrance (F. Sarre courtesy Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 
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Fig, 12. “Iméret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432). Mausoleum. Moulded plaster cenotaphs (F, Sarre Museum). 





Fig. 13. ‘Ala? al-Din Tiirbe (14th century). General 
view. (F. Sarre, 9002 Museum). 


Fig. 14. ‘Al? al-Din Tiirbe (14th century), En- 
trance. (F, Sarre, 9003 Museum). 
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of attack. Situated on the main strategic route of the 
Upper March, Larida was an obligatory transit 
point of armies and a site of the utmost importance 
in the defensive system of the Marches. Conquered 
by the Muslims at some time after the capture of 
Saragossa and Tarragona (whose inhabitants capit- 
ulated without resistance, if al-Razi is to be be- 
lieved), the territory of Larida underwent pillage 
and destruction, in the 2nd/8th century, at the 
hands of Franks—the armies of Louis—and of 
Cis-Pyrenean Christians and renegades, Governed 
by wdalis granted military prerogatives on account of 
its distance from Cordova, it succeeded on many 
occasions in eluding the authority of the amirs. The 
Bani Kasi, the Band Misa or Band Lubb on the 
one hand, the Bani ‘Amris, and the Bani Shabrit 
or Bani Tawil, on the other, as well as the Banu 
‘l-Muhddjir or Tudijibis [¢.v.], dominate the entire 
history of Larida and its region in the 4rd-4th/ 
9-1oth centuries. 

The name of Isma‘il b. Mis’ b, Mis b. Kast who, 
in 270/883-4, reconstructed and fortified Larida 
and its surrounding territory, deserves a special 
mention. His sons were obliged, in ca, 277/890, to 
fight against Muhammad al-Tawil of Huesca, who 
vied with them for possession of the Barbitania 
(Barbastro and Litera, in the Ribagorza). The 
wdlis of Larida, with their own troops or with 
reinforcements from Cordova, fought on more than 
one occasion with the Christians of Pallars and of the 
Barcelona region. The superb Grand Mosque built 
by Lubb b. Muhammad b. Kasi in the upper part 
of the fortress dates from the beginning of the 
4th/roth century. In the final third of the 4th/roth 
century, the role of #a@id appears to have been 
occupied by Rashid al-Barghawati, who was in- 
structed to restore to Hashim b. Muhammad b. 
Hashim al-Tudjibi the district of Larida, which 
continued to be controlled by his family for a number 
of years, In the 5th/1rth century, the fate of Lirida 
and its region was linked to that of the Arab family 
of the Bani Hiid [see nOp1ps], who in 431/1039 
replaced the Tudjibi family in controlling the valley 
of the Ebro and in the /@ifas of Saragossa and 
Larida. Yasuf b. Sulaymin b. Hiid al-Muzaffar— 
like the Addjib Mundhir at a later stage—governed 
the town, from a time prior to the death of his 
father (438/r046) and was in disagreement with 
his brother Abmad al-Muktadir of Saragossa, who 
held him responsible for the loss of Barbastro in 
456/1064 [see BARBASHTURU]. Under the control 
of members of the family of the Banii Hid, sometimes 
dependent on Saragossa and in a precarious state 
in the 6th/r2th century in the face of the Christian 
advance, the town survived under the authority 
of wilis, It was compelled, when the fortresses of the 
defensive perimeter were taken, and Armengol VI 
of Urgel and Ramon Berenguer IV of Barcelona 
entered into alliance with other Catalan chieftains, 
to capitulate on 19 Djumad& IT 544/24 October 
1149, when it was at that time being governed by 
the waif al-Muzaffar b. Sulayman. 

Bibliography: The most important sources 
are: Crénica del moro Rasis, ed, Diego Catalan 
et M*® Soledad de Andrés, Madrid 1974, 42-6, 
295-6; Ibn Ghalib, Farhat al-anfus, partial ed. 
Lutfl ‘Abd al-Badi‘, in RIMA, i/2 (1955), 286; 
‘Udhri, Fragmentos geogrdfico-histéricos de al- 
Mas@lik ila djdmi © al-mamdlih, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Ahw4nl, Madrid 1965, index, tr. F. de ia Granja, 
La Marca Superior en la obre de al-‘Udhri, in 
Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragon, 
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viii (1966); Bakri, The geography of al-Andalus 
and Europe from the Book “‘al-Masdlik wa-l- 
Mamalik”, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘AIT al-Hadjdiji, 
Beirut 1387/1968, index; Zuhri, Kitab al-Dja- 
‘*réfiyya, ed. M. Hadj-Sadok, in BEO, xxi (1968), 
225; Idris, Maghrib, text, 176, rg0, tr., 211, 231; 
Yakit, s.v.; Himyarl, al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, text, 
168, tr. 202 and index; Fagnan, Extraits, index; 
Ibn Sa‘id, Mughrib, ii, 436, 459; Makkari, ed. 
Ibsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968, index; Ibn Hayy4n, 
Muktabis, ed, Antufia, Paris 1937, 87; Anales 
palatinos del califa de Cérdoba al-Hakam II, por 
“Isé 6, Ahmad al-Rasi (tr. of the Muktabis by E. 
Garcia Gomez, Madrid 1967), 192, 207, 264-6; 
Ibn “Idh4rl, ii, 100, 144, iii, 9, 145, 179, 192, 222, 
iv (ed. Ihsan Abbas, Beirut 1967), text, 40, 54, 
95, 144, tr., 96, 130, 218; tr. A. Huici, in Textos 
medievales, 8, Valencia 1963; Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal, 170, 171, 209; Ibn al-Athir, tr. Fagnan, 
index, In addition to the Hist. mus. d’Esp., 
of Dozy, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal, index, see Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus.; A. Prieto y Vives, 
Los Reyes de Taifas, Madrid 1926; F. Codera, 
Mohamed Atauil, rey moro de Huesca—Los 
Tochibies en Espatia; noticias de esta familia 
tomadas de Abenhazam — Noticias acerca de los 
Benihud, reyes de Zaragoza, Lérida, Calatayud y 
Tudela, in Estudios crit, de Hist. dr. espatola, 
Saragossa 1903; J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, Aspectos 
de la dominacién drabe en la regién ilerdense, 
Lérida 1948; R. Pita Mercé, Lérida drabe, Lérida 
1974. (J. Boscn Vind) 
LARIN (r., /dri), a silver coin current in the 

Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean in the 16th and 

t7th centuries. It takes its name from the town of 

Lar [g.v.], the capital of Laristan at which it was 

first struck; cf. Pedro Texeira (Travels, Hakluyt 

Soc., London 1902, 341): “There is also the city of 

Lar... whence are called laris, a money of the 

finest silver, very well drawn and current throughout 

the East", and Sir Thomas Herbert speaking of 

Lar in 1627 (Some years’ travels, London 1665, 130): 

“near this byzar the larnes are coyned, a famous 

sort of money."’ The larin weighed about 74 grains 

(4.0 grammes) and had a high reputation for the 

purity of its silver, It was worth ten pence in English 

money (Herbert) or one-fifth of a French crown 

(Tavernier) or 60 Portuguese reis. 

The larin is in shape quite unlike any other coin. 
It is a thin silver rod about 4 inches long, doubled 
back and then stamped on either side with inscrip- 
tions from dies like any other coin. It is admirably 
described by William Barret in his account of the 
moneys of Basra in 1594 (Hakluyt, Principal 
voyages, Glasgow 1904, vi, 12): ‘The sayd larine is a 
strange piece of money, not being round like all 
other current money of Christianitie, but is a small 
rod of silver of the greatnesse of the pen of a goose 
feather where with we use to write and in length 
about one eighth part thereof, which is so wrested 
that the two ends meet at the juste halfe part and 
in the head thereof there is a stamp Turkesco and 
these be the best current money in all the Indices 
and six of the larines make a ducate”. 

The kingdom of Lar ceased to issue these coins 
after its conquest by Shah ‘Abbas the Great of Persia 
(Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1735, iii, 128), 
but its popularity led to this type of coin being 
adopted by other states of the Indian Ocean. The 
kings of Hormuz of the latter half of the 16th century 
issued larins, as did the Shahs of Persia at Shiraz 
and the Ottoman Sultans at Basra. In India, they 
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were struck in the 17th century by the ‘Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bidjapir and other rulers, and the 
frequent finds of Jarins in Western India show how 
extensive was their circulation there. In the Maldive 
Islands in the early 17th century, the king struck 
his own larins, as we know from the Voyage of F. 
Pyrard de Laval (Hakluyt Soc., 1887, i, 232-3). 
In Ceylon they were also struck, not only by the 
natives but also by the Portuguese merchants at 
Colombo; in this island they were twisted roughly 
into the shape of a fish-hook, whence the term 
“fish-hook” money. These pieces are either unin- 
scribed or bear rude imitations of the Arabic script. 
In Ceylon the “‘fish-hook"” money survived into the 
18th century. A degenerate descendant of the lJarin 
existed till recently (H. St. J. Philby, The heart of 
Arabia, London 1922, ii, 319) on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf, in Hasa, where it is known as a 
fawila, i.e. the “long” [coin]. It is only an inch long 
and of very base silver, if not copper, without any 
trace of inscription. It is described by Palgrave 
(Narrative of @ year's journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, London 1865, ii, 179) who adds that 
there is a proverb “like a Hasi fawil", applied to 
any one who, like the local currency, is of no use 
away from home. H.R. P. Dickson, The Arab of 
the desert, London 1949, still registers in his Glossary, 
643, the fawil as a copper bar coin current in Hasa. 

Bibliography; Yule, Hobson-Jobson*, 506; 

H.W. Codrington, in Numismatic Chronicle 

(1914), 162-4; idem, Ceylon coins and currency, 

Colombo 1924, index s,v.; O. Codrington, in 

JBBRAS, xviii, 36, 37; J. Allan, in Num, Chron, 

(1912), 318-24; H. H. Wilson, in ibid., (1852), 180; 

R. Knox, Historical relation of Ceylon, Glasgow 

1911, 156; Chardin, Tavernier and other travellers. 

(J. ALLAN) 

LARISSA [see YENISHEHIR]) 

LAS BELA, a former native state of the 
British Indian empire. It lies in the south-east 
of Balidistan, along the coast to the west of Karachi, 
between lats. 24° 54’ and 26° 39’ N. and longs, 
64° 7’ and 67° 29° E. It is bounded on the west by 
Makran [¢.v.] (of which western Las Béla forms indeed 
a part), on the north by the Jhalawan district of the 
former Kalat native state [see KILAT] and on the 
east by the former province of Sind; its area, both as 


a former native state and as a modern District of | 


Pakistan (see below) is 6,441 5q. miles. 

1. Geography. The central part of the state is a 
flat, arid plain (las = “plain’’), but in the western 
part of the state there is the Makran coastal ranye 
running parallel to the sea, and ranges like the Mor 
and Pab ones run north-southwards in the eastern 
part of the state and separate Las Béla from the 
lower Indus plains. The central lowland area is 
drained by the Porali, Titiyin and other streams, 
and it is here that the main settlements lie. Much 
of the terrain of Las Béla is desolate and scrub- 
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covered, and because of the exiguous rainfall (7"/ | 


17.5 cm. per annum), agriculture depends essentially | 


on irrigation from floods coming down from the hills 
after the summer rains; this water is crllected by 
dams across watercourses, and Adrizs [see KANAT] 


| 


are used for conveying water to fields, The coastal po- | 


pulation depends on a small amount of coastal navi- 
gation, and especially on fishing, the whole Makran 
coastland being known in classical times as one in- 
habited by Ichthyophagoi; with the suppression of 


coasts as far as Zanzibar, Bombay and the Malabar 
coast. 

2. Ethnography. The main Las! tribes claim 
descent from the SQmr4 and Samm4 former rulers 
of Sind, and seem from their names (cf. the frequent 
element potra) to be of Indian Radjput origin, Las 
Béla being the only part of Makran where an origi- 
nally Indian ethnic element has apparently maintain- 
ed itself against the Bald incomers. There are five 
principal tribal confederations, of which the Riindjha 
held the chieftainship of Béla before 1742, and the 
Djimots after them, A group called the Gadris, of 
negroid features, clearly descend from an imported 
slave population, and another low-caste group is con- 
stituted by the Langas, mainly employed as domestic 
servants, The overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion is Sunni Muslim in faith, with some Khédja 
Ism4‘ili traders in the towns. The worship of local 
pirs or saints is widespread, with especially important 
shrines, formerly visited by Hindus from quite distant 
parts of the subcontinent as well as by Muslims, at 
Hingladj, Shah Bilawal and Lahat-i Lamakan. Three- 
quarters of the population speak the Djadgall or 
Dijagdalt (lit. “‘Djat language") form of Sindhi, but 
Makrani Balidi is spoken generally in the west and 
Brahii in the exjreme north. 

3. History. Las Béla has virtually no separate 
history before the 18th century; for the history of 
the region before then, see in general MAKRAN. 
Alexander the Great must, however, have passed 
through what became Las Béla when in 326 B.C. he 
left Pattala on the lower Indus and marched west- 
wards via the Jand of the Oreitae to Gedrosia or 
Makran and then Persia. 

Various local tribes exercised power in Las Béla 
until in 1742-3 Djam ‘Ali of the Djd4mot tribe (see 
above) established his authority there with the 
help of a Brah@i force from the ruler of Kalat Mahab- 
bat Khan; the chieftainship henceforth remained 
with this family, who were known by the Radjput 
title, formerly used in Sind, of Djam but who came 
to claim a spurious descent from the Arab tribe of 
KXuraysh. Las Béla thus became a dependency of 
Kalat, whose Khan at first drew half the revenues 
of Béla as his share and later required on occasion 
a troop contingent in lieu; als», Las Béla’s northern 
frontier adjoining Jhaliwin remained for long 
undefined. Henry Pottinger passed through Béla 
in r8r0 and found that town enjoying considerable 
prosperity under the benevolent rule of Djim Mir 
Khan U (1776-1818); a colony of 250-300 Hindu 
merchant families carried on trade there (Trave!s in 
Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical 
and historical account of those countries, London 1816, 
14-29). It was during this Djimi's reign that conflict 
arose over the MakrAn port of GwAdar [g.r. in Suppl.], 
which had been transferred to the sultans of ‘Uman 
in 1784 by Mir Nasir Khin of Kalat, but captured 
at one point by Mir Khau I. In the middle decades 
of the roth century, Djam Mir Khan II (1830-69), 
who was beginning his reigu as a child when Charles 
Masson was in Béla in the 1830s (Narrative of various 
journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
london 1842, ii, 17-18, 25-30), came to covet the 
territories of his father-in-law Khudadad Khan of 
Kalat, and allied on various occasions from 1865 
onwards with the Khan of Khirain [g.v.] in north- 
western Balitistan and the Brahil sardérs or 
chiefs of Jhalawan. After 1869 he lost the chieftain- 


piracy in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea during | ship of Las Béla, however, and was an exile in British 


the roth century, these fisheries expanded consider- 
ably, and salted fish was exported from the Makran 


India; his son and ultimate successor as Djam ‘AII 
Khan III in 1876 recognised the suzerainty of Kalat 
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in the aesacebis settlement at Mastung sees by Sir 
Robert Sandeman (T. H. Thornton, Col. Sir Robert 
Sandeman, his life and work on our Indian frontier, 
London 1895, 46). Irreconcilable disputes within Las 
Béla broke out between father and son, with Djam 
“All Khan exiled to Quetta in 1886. When Djam Mir 
Khan II died in 1888, Sir Robert Sandeman, then 
Agent to the Governor-General in Balitistan, in 
1889 installed Djam ‘All Khan III in Béla (isid., 
199-203). After this latter ruler’s death in 1896, | 
there were disputes among his sons, but Djam Mir ' 
Kamal Khan assumed the chieftainship, and in the 
ensuing decades, events in Las Béla were less event- 
ful. 

After British India was partitioned, Las Béla, 
like Kalat and Kharain, acceeded to Pakistan (1948), 
and after 1952 became part of the Balidistan States 
Union, with the Djim no longer an independent ruler — 
but receiving a privy purse from the central govern- 
ment. In 1955 all the provinces of West Pakistan were 
merged into one unit, with Las Béla as a District of 
Kalat Division under a Deputy Commissioner; but | 
after 1960 Las Béla District was transferred to | 
Karachi Division. According to the 1961 census, Las 
Béla District had a population of 90,826, excluding 
non-Pakistanis, and the town of Béla one of 3,139 
(Population census of Pakistan 1962, District census 
report, Las Bela, Karachi n.d.) | 

! 





Bibliography: (in addition to references 
given in the article); 7mperial gazeteer of India*, 
vi, 280, xvi, 44-9; Baluchistan District gazeteer 
series. viii, Las Bela, Allahabad 1907; M. Long- 
worth Dames, E/' art. Balddistan, 

(C. E, Boswortn) 

LASHKAR, the Persian equivalent of the Arabic 
Saskar, diund [g.v.1, or djaysh [q.v-], and the term 
normally used by the Indian Muslim rulers for 
army. Though armies were generally organised 
according to the Perso-Turkish military traditions 
of the Ghaznawids and the Saldjikids, Mongol 
traditions were also assimilated later into the sub- 
sequent plans for the reorganisation of the lashkar. 

Composition and organisation. The /ashkar 
of the Dihli Sultans, that of the oth/rsth century 
provincial dynasties, and that of the Mughals was 
divided into the cavalry, infantry and the elephant 
corps, the cavalry forming its backbone. Following 
the Ghaznawid, Ghirid and Saldjdkid traditions, 
both the Sultans and the Mughal emperors maintained 
a multi-racial professional cavalry, not neglecting 
to include even the leaders of the Hindu racial and 
ethnic groups. 

In the 7th/13th century, the Dihli cavalry, or 
the standing army at the capital, was variously 
known as the hashm-i kalb, afwddj-i kalb, kalb-i 
sulténi, or simply kashm. Some Sultans also recruited 
a slave corps personally loyal to themselves, but 
they invariably proved disastrous to their successors. 
The djandars (king's body-guards) performed both 
military and police duties and were counted as merm- 
bers of the military force. Apart from the haghm, the 
ikta® [q.v.]-holders also recruited cavalry from the 
regions in which they were posted, or from the garri- 
sons under their command. The army of the i&fa‘- 
holders was known as the faghm-i ajraf, or later, as 
the hashm-i bildd-i maméalik. 

A separate army was kept at strategic points, both 
in old and newly-buiit forts along the River Indus 
in order to stop the Mongol incursions. Sultan Balban 
(g-v. in Suppl.] built strong forts even at Djalall, , 
Patiyali, and in other predominantly Hindi areas 
east and north of Dihli, in order to open up roads 
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and communication with Oudh or Awadh (g.v.]. He 
manned these forts with Afghans, who were given 
fertile land to farm. The commanders of the forts 
remained as iktd“-holders, but the soldiers were en- 
couraged to develop a personal interest in the 
land as landowners. 

Bughré Khan, a son of Balban, is said to have 
informed his own son Kaykubad, who succeeded his 
grandfather Balban as the Sultan of Dihli, that a 
sar-khayl should be in control of ten horsemen; a 
sipah-sdldr should command ten sar-khayls; an amir 
should be a commander of ten sipah-sdlars; a malik 
should have authority over ten amirs, and a khan’s 
forces should control contingents of ten maliks (cf. 
Diya? al-Din Barani, Ta?’rikh-i Firds Shahi, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1860-2, 145). This is not to say, how- 
ever, that the armies were organised according to a 
decima! system, but it was an ideal which the Sul- 
tans wished to implement, because of their growing 
awareness of the decimal chain into which the Mongol 
army was divided. Sultin ‘Al? al-Din Khaldji, how- 
ever, did re-organise his army on that basis, and 
the Tughluks are known to have continued the deci- 
mal system, for we are told by al-‘Umari's Masdlik al- 
absdr fi mamdlik al-amsdr that, in Muhammad b. 
Tughluk’s reign, the kkdn commanded 10,000 horse- 
men, the malik 1,000, the amir roo, and the sipah- 
salar less than roo, 

The head of the military administration was known 
as the Sarid-i mamdlik, or the sahib-i diwdn-i Sard 
{see istr‘RAp, SaRp). As a minister, he was second 
only to the wazir or the Prime Minister. In the reign 
of Balban, the ‘drid-i mamdlik was known by the title 
rawat-i Sard, the first word being of Hind! origin. 
Amir Khusraw’s maternal grandfather, ‘Imad al- 
Mulk (pillar of the state), was Balban's rdéwat-i ‘ard, 
and had a very keen sense of his responsibility. 
Later, in Firiz Shah’s reign, the ‘drid-i mamdlik 
was given the title ‘Imad al-Mulk. 

The ‘adrid-i mamalik was the priucipal recruiting 
officer for the Sultan's standing army (haghm-i 
kalb); he inspected the armaments and horses of the 
cavalry at least once a year, kept their descriptive 
rolls (ft/yat), and recommended promotions or punish- 
ments accordingly. The ‘drid-i mamdalik was also re- 
sponsible for the internal organisation and the dis- 
cipline of the fashm-i kalb and the commissariat, 
The leading ikfa*-holders appointed their own per- 
sonal ‘artds. 

Fakhr-i Mudabbir |q.7. in Suppl.) tells us how the 
‘arids' assistants were required to note down the 
name anc frilyat of both the troopers and the foot- 
soldiers. As an inspection of the army was invariably 
held before its march to a campaign, the “drid on 
such occasions was not expected to be too harsh, for 
disheartened troopers, according to Fakhr-i Mudab- 
bir, were not very dependable (Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 
Addb al-harb wa “t-shadja‘a, ed. AS. Kh*Ansirl, 
Tehran 1346/1966, 276-8). 

It would seem that the system of dagh (brand- 
ing of horses) which was known in the reign of the 
Ghaznawids had been abandoned by I/tutmish.It was 
reintroduced by Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldiji, but Sul- 
tan Firiz Tughluk abolished the practice, as well as 
that of recording hilyats. The latter was reintroduced 
once again by Sikandar Lédi, while Shir Shah also 
made dégh compulsory [see pAGH v TASHTIHA in 
Suppl.}. 

A remarkable change took place in the military 
organisation when Akbar introduced his monolithic 
military and civil service organisation, known as man- 
sabdéri. Although the system became more complex in 
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the reign of Shahdjahan, the basic framework of the 


mansabdari system as instituted by Akbar endured. 
According to the 4?in-i Akbari of Abu ‘I-Fadl, the 
Emperor divided the mansab (rank) of the mansabdars 
from the dah-bashi (commander of ten) to dah-hasari 
(10,000), reserving commands of 5,000 and above for 
his owns sons. He intended to limit the mansabs to 
sixty-six, representing the value of letters in the 
name of Allah, but in fact there were only ever thirty- 
three grades, Akbar himself relaxed the rule about 
higher ranks, promoting Prince Salim to a mansab of 
12,000 and two nobles to the ranks of 7,000. All man- 
sabdays were required to maintain horsemen, horses, 
elephants, camels and carts, as fixed by their re- 
spective mansabs.By 1010/1602 the mansabs were divi- 
ded into dhdat and suwar and the institutions of jak- 
aspah, dii-aspah and sih-aspah were also introduced. 
Mansabdars of the rank of 500 were called amirs and 
those holding higher ranks were given other appropri- 
ate titles. Later in Shahdjahan’s reign, only those 


who held the rank of 1,000 were known as amirs (ren- | 


dered as Omrahs by Bernier and other foreign 
authors). 

The personal rank of mansabdars called dhat 
was meant for calculating one's salary according to 
the sanctioned pay scale, and the suwdar rank indi- 
cated the number of troopers and horses the mansab- 
dars were ordered to maintain; for example, a mansab- 
dar with a suwar rank of 5,000 was ordinarily required 
to produce 1,000 horsemen at muster. Troopers who 
were required to provide one horse were called yak- 
aspah, while those who undertook to provide two 
horses were called di-aspah. Those obliged to provide 
three were known as sih-aspah. The mansabdars’ and 
amirs’ contingents contained all three types of 
troopers proportionate to the salaries they drew. 
Salaries were not allowed for the full twelve months; 
some drew them for much shorter periods. For exam- 
ple, a mansabdar with a suwar rank of 5,000 drawing 
his salary for twelve months was required to muster a 
contingent of 1,000 troopers, of whom 300 were si/- 
aspah, 600 dii-aspah and 100 yak-aspah, i.e. a con- 
tingent containing 2,200 horses. If, on the other 
hand, he were to draw his salary for only five months 
in a year, he would need to muster only yak-aspahs. 


The contingents of the mansabdars were multi- | 


racial, the number of recruits of different martial 
races being predetermined. Only the Radjpits and 
Mughals were allowed to recruit troopers exclusively 
from their own racial groups and tribes. 

Troopers wishing to enter the army had first to 
find a patron who generally belonged to the same 
race as himself, but as the empire expanded, the ra- 
cial exclusiveness in the mansabdar's contingents 
broke down. The candidates had to furnish their own 
horses of a standard breed, as well as armaments, 
but the patron mansabdars also gave them horses for 
which deductions were made from the troopers’ salary, 
The mansabdars' troopers were known as their {abinan 
(followers’’). 

The appointments of the mansabdars from the 
lowest to the highest rank were approved by the em- 
peror, and all of them were technically speaking di- 
rectly subordinate to him. The head of the military 
administration was called the mir bakhshi, the Mughal 
name given to the “arid-i mamalik. The mir bakhshi 
also held the status of a minister, and in that ca- 
pacity was next to the prime minister. However, even 
the ministers’ contingents were examined by the mir- 
bakhshi's department and, the fact that their salary 
depended on the maintenance of those contingents 
meant that even the prime minister's salary was de- 
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pendent on the mir-bakhshi's approval. The bakhshi's 
department also recorded the descriptive roll (cihra) 
of the mansabddrs, their troopers and horses. The 
breeds and the quality of their horses were examined 
and those that were approved were branded with 
different marks (digh). A muster of troopers and 
horses was held periodically for physical checking 
and verification (tashiha). Those who failed to 
muster their troops forfeited their pay or were 
heavily fined, The mir-bakhshi was assisted by two 
other bakhshis who helped to check the evasion of 
rules, and to prevent fraud. The Mughal government, 
which depended mainly on the troopers of the man- 
sabdars for their conquests and for the suppression 
of rebellions, remained efficient only so long as the 
monarchs were strong. Unfortunately, under the in- 
competent Mughal emperors who succeeded Awrang- 
zib, the government began to disintegrate. 

There was a second group of troopers, superior 
to the fabinadn, who were known as ahadis (from 
@had, one”). An amir was commissioned especially 
to introduce suitable candidates for the ahadi-ship, 
and a separate bakhshi was assigned to examine their 
horses, brand them, and compile their descriptive 
rolls. The ahadis’ salaries were some 75% higher 
than those of the fdbindn, and their horses and arms 
were thus of a superior kind. During Akbar's reign, 
the ahadis acted as his immediate servants. They were 
also assigned to non-military duties. The wald sha@hi 
(‘belonging to the exalted king”), referred to as the 
“emperor's slaves’ by Manucci, worked as body- 
guards or defenders of the imperial person, and were 
also picked from amongst the ahadis. 

Another category of horsemen were known as 
bargir-suwdrs. They neither owned horses nor were 
enrolled as fabindn, However, as they were fit for 
cavalry service, in times of emergency they were 
provided with horses and went into action, They were 
not, however, part of the regular cavalry. 

Abu ’l-Fadl also makes mention of a large army 
consisting of 384,558 cavalrymen maintained by 
the zamindars [q.v.]. Some zamindars made their con- 
tingents available to the emperors for suppressing 
rebellions; they also kept their localities free from 
robbers, and performed police duties in the villages, 
but in no way did this big army form a part of the 
Mughal regular fighting forces. 

The foot-soldiers who were maintained within 
their infantry contingents by the Dihli Sultans were 
known as payaks, and were mostly Hindis. They were 
yood archers and were generally arrayed in front of 
the lines of horses, or around the elephants in order 
to prevent them from fleeing, As body-guards and 
palace-guards of the emperors and princes, the payaks 
were deeply loyal to their masters and are known to 
have rendered singular services to Sultan SAI& al- 
Din Khaldjt and Kutb al-Din Mubarak Shah. Shir 
Shah presented them with matchlocks, and Akbar'’s 
infantry contained 12,000 matchlockbearers [see 
BAROp. vi. India]. They were divided into four grades 
with different salaries. Akbar also recruited into the 
infantry a caste of Hindi highway robbers called 
mawis, and named them khidmatiyyas (serving men). 
Their officer was called the Khidmat Ray. The 
khidmatiyyas were required to guard the palace and 
to contro] highway robbery, Members of many other 
hill tribes and HindG martial clans were also induced 
to join the Mughal infantry. The matchlockmen and 
the archers formed a formidable corps of the Mughal 
army. For administrative purposes. Akbar used to 
assign contingents of foot-soldiers, paid by the im- 
perial treasury, to some high mansabdars. They were 
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known as piydda-i dakhili and were classified as 
nima-suwdrdn (half-troopers) in the descriptive rolls. 
One-fourth of the dakhili foot-soldiers, used match- 
jocks, and the rest were archers, 

Auxiliary tradesmen such as carpenters, black- 
smiths, cotton-carders, stonemasons, leather workers, 
firework-makers, turners, diggers, miners, axemen, 
farriers, and kahdrs (bearers of different kinds of 
litters) were also classed as infantry. Indispensable 
as they were for constructing defensive works, 
pontoon bridges and helping in siege operations, they 
were also included in the infantry and trained in 
swordsmanship in order to defend themselves in 
times of need. 

Elephants imported from India formed a for- 
midable corps of the Ghaznawid army [see rit, As 
beasts of war, and #aARB. v. Persia]. The Dihli Sultans 
were also highly impressed with the utility of ele- 
phants in war. Balban considered each elephant as 
equal to 500 horsemen, and the Dihli Sultans lost no 
opportunity in obtaining the choicest elephants for 
their pilkhdna (elephant stables). They also strove 
to keep those areas that supplied the best elephants, 
such as Bengal and Deccan, in their possession. One 
hundred and twenty war-elephants arrayed against 
Timor’s army by the feeble Tughluk Sultan are 
known to have struck panic even into that world- 
conqueror's army [see also HARB. vi. India), 

Elephants were an asset to the army in battering 
the gates of strongholds, The warriors shot arrows 
or matchlocks from their positions on the elephants’ 
back; the commanders who were seated on the 
elephants could be seen from a distance by the rest 
of the army and were able to instil confidence into 
their soldiers. However, when panicstricken, or se- 
verely wounded, the elephants became uncontrollable 
and would often trample their own army underfoot. 

The Muslim rulers in India did not neglect the 
artillery [see BAROp. vi. India], The Deccan Sultans 
of India, who had close contact with the Ottomau 
Turks, were pioneers iu establishing firearm factories. 
The Gudjarat Sultans followed their example, and 
Sultan Mahmiad and Bah4dur Shah made good use of 
the Turkish gunners in their service. Babur, the foun- 
der of the Mughal empire in India, secured a decisive 
victory over Ibrahim Lédi, mainly due to the effi- 
ciency of his artillery. In India, he took a keen in- 
terest in having heavy guns cast by those gunners 
trained under the Ottoman Sultins who were now in 
his service. Akbar also took a personal interest in cast- 
ing guns, and recruited even Portuguese to develop 
his artillery. Many new types of guns were invented 
by the Persian Fath-Allah Shirazi in Akbar’s reign. 
From the middle of the r1th/r7th century, European 
adventurers drawing exceptionally high salaries began 
to hold superior positions in the artillery of the 
Mughals and other rulers. In the r2th/r8th century, 
the British and French gunners made radical im- 
provements in the casting of cannons and heavy guns, 
but the blacksmiths invariably remained Indians. 

All the heavy guns were given pompous names, and 
some of them were so heavy that it took as many 
as twenty oxen to haul and several elephants to push 
then. Naturally, they could not cross boat-bridges 
and were only with great difficulty transported along 
the rugged routes. The light artillery consisted of 
several types of guns, variously known as gadjndl or 
hathnal (guns transported on elephants), shuferndl, 
sambirak and shdhin (swivel-gun or wall-piece), A 
special type of light artillery known as the “‘artillery 
of the stirrup’, which Frangois Bernier mentions, 
consisted of “fifty or sixty small field-pieces, all 
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of brass; each piece mounted on a well-made and 
hand somely painted carriage, containing two 
ammunition chests, one behind and one in front, and 
ornamented with a variety of small red streamers" 
(Travels in the Mogul empire, ed. A. Constable, 
Oxford 1841, 217-18). 

The Pédrtigha-i tip-khina, oc mir dtash (“head 
of the artillery department"'), performed duties simi- 
lar to those of the bakkshi, insofar as the recruit- 
ment of artillerymen and the supervision of guns were 
concerned. With the growing importance of artillery, 
the mir dtash in the r2th/18th century became one of 
the most influential officers of the empire. 

The Indo-Muslim rulers did not, however, take any 
interest in developing their navy. Mabmiid of 
Ghazna is known to have fought against the Djats in 
418/1027 by launching a flotilla of 1,400 boats on 
the River Indus. The Dihl! Sultans used boats provi- 
ded by Hind® chieftains only for transporting goods 
and men. The Gudjarat Sultans fought naval battles 
against the Portuguese, Babur had enormous boats 
constructed and Akbar also constructed an impres- 
sive flotilla of huge boats some being shaped in the 
forms of different animals. Bengal, Kashmir, Thatta, 
Lahore and Alldhibad were the main boatbuilding 
centres. Akbar also employed seamen, had pilgrim 
ships built, but was unable to establish a genuine 
navy. Early in Awrangzib's reign, Mir Djumia [g.v.] 
fought successful river battles against the races of 
Kat Bihar and Assim, who had complete mastery 
over their rivers. The only navy that the Muslims 
possessed belonged to the Habshis who ruled the 
rocky island of Djandijira [¢g.v. in Suppl.], 45 miles 
south of Bombay, They were most daring seamen, 
and until 1730 were victorious both against the 
English and the Marathis [see further nagsu!). 

Numbers. The strength of the army of the Dihll 
Sultans can only be roughly estimated and many of 
the figures in the sources seem to be exaggerated. We 
are told by Minhadj-i Siradj-i Djdzdjant [q.v,]. that 
in 658/1260, Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmiid had collec- 
ted 50,000 troopers and 200,000 foot-soldiers from 
Dihli and its vicinity to demonstrate his strength 
before Hiilaga's ambassadors. Balban recruited a 
considerable number of trained soldiers into the corps 
of the suwdrdn-i kalb and made his standing army 
very strong. Troopers in ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldjl's 
army numbered 475,000. Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
cavalry is said to have consisted of 900,000 troopers, 
some being stationed in the capital and the others 
in the provinces, In 730/1329-30 he is known to have 
recruited 370,000 troopers for his Khurasin expedi- 
tion. The army he sent against Karddjll consisted 
of 100,000 troops and a large infantry. On his first 
Bengal expedition in 754/1353-4, Firiz Tughluk 
commanded g0,000 troopers. Again, Firlz Shah 
marched against Bengal with 80,000 
470 elephants and an exceedingly large number of 
foot-soldiers, 

According to Babur, Ibrahim Lédi had resources 
enough to have brought into the field 500,000 men, 
but actually took only 100,000 men and rooo ele- 
phants with him. Babur’s army, on the other hand, 
consisted of only 12,000 men. Humayan fought the 
battle of Kanawdj against Shir Shah with 100,000 
troopers, while Shir Shah commanded only half that 
number, 

The total strength of the army of Shir Shah con- 
sisted of nearly 300,000 horsemen and 100,000 in- 
fantry, comprising matchlockmen and archers. Of this 
army, 150,000 troopers, 25,000 horsemen and 5,000 
elephants were commanded by the king himself, the 
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rest serving at cantonments and in strategic places. 
The contingents of ikfd‘-holders were also requisi- 
tioned whenever needed. 

The Persian sources do not help us in calculating 
the number of Akbar’s mansabdars, but their number 
at the Emperor's death, given by De Laet as 2,941, 
seems approximately correct. According to Father 
Monserrate, there were ‘forty-five thousand cavalry, 
five thousand elephants and many thousand in- 
fantry, paid directly from the royal treasury" (J.S. 
Hoyland and S. N. Banerji (trs.), The commentary of 
Father Monserrate, S.J., Oxford 1922, 89). 

Bernier says that the total number of cavalry in 
India was incredible, but he considered that the 
effective cavalry commonly about Awrangzib's 
person, including that of the rédjds and Afghans, 
amounted to 35 or 40,000 which, added to those in 
the provinces, formed a total of more than 200,000 
troopers. 

In 1057/1647, Shadjahan’s army consisted of 
8,000 mansabdars, 7,000 ahadi and bark-andaz 
troopers, and 185,000 troopers (fabindn) belonging 
to the princes, important amirs and mansabdars. 
This army did not include the troopers under the 
pargand officers. Of the infantry of Shahdjahdn, 
which included matchlockmen and others who 
discharged heavy and light artillery, 10,000 were al- 
ways with the Emperor. 

Training and physical exercises, and uni- 
forms. Before their admission into service, both 
the troopers and foot-soldiers had to pass a severe 
test of their competence. Fakhr-i Mudabbir gives the 
rules for training horses and for horsemanship in con- 
siderable detail, and works on archery as well as 
swordsmanship have also survived. This same author 
further discusses the advantage of different kinds of 
sports, such as wrestling, boxing, weight-lifting, 
disc-throwing and fencing for military training, and 
gives a detailed account of the advantages which 
the manoeuvering of stick, ball and horse in polo 
offered to the troopers. After entering into service, 
the soldiers had to maintain rather than improve 
their military skills through regular physical exercises, 
horse-racing [see FuROstyYa] and polo [see CawGAN). 
Balban took with him 1,000 horsemen and 1,000 
foot-soldiers, expert in archery, during his regular 
hunting expeditions; Firiz Tughluk used to array 
his army in battle formation, even on his hunting 
expeditions. These expeditions and polo were an 
indispensable part of the life of the Mughal soldiers, 
officers, princes and emperors. The military parades 
and proper battle array were not possible without 
some training in combined movements, but regular 
drills of the soldiers do not seem to have been 
common. 

The troopers are not known to have worn any 
uniforms. In the miniatures depicting the reign of 
the Mughals, they are seen wearing clothes of differ- 
ent colours, but in the r2th/18th century, some 
nobles seem to have introduced uniforms. The con- 
tingents were generally identified by the special 
marks with which their horses were branded. 

Pay. Mahmid of Ghazna and his immediate 
successors paid their army in cash, but in the 7th/r3th 
century the Dihll Sultans assigned ihfd‘s (assign- 
ments of revenue of different regions) to their 
commanders for their personal maintenance and for 
that of the troops (hashm-i afraf) under them. Sultan 
Shams al-Din IItutmish assigned the revenue of the 
villages around the capital and in the Do?4b to the 
hashm-i kalb, and the latter were also called ikta‘- 
holders, By the time of Balban, the surviving 
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troopers of the kashm-t galb and their descendants 
had become the hereditary owners of the villages. 
Balban ordered the resumption of the i4f4‘s of old 
men, widows and orphans into the khdlisa [q.v.] 
(= territory whose revenue was reserved for the 
Sultins’ treasury), but later abandoned the scheme 
for emotional reasons. However, Balban’s own 
khdlisa had expanded, and he was able to pay his 
own body-guards and troopers a handsome salary 
in cash. 

The Khaldjis and the Tughluks reorganised their 
revenue system and determined the salary of the 
commanders and their troopers in cash. They then 
assigned its equivalent in the form of the revenue of 
territories in lieu of the salary, Al-‘Umari states 
that the Syrian and Egyptian ikfa* system differed 
from that of India in the mode of making payment to 
the troopers. In Egypt and Syria, commanders 
assigned land directly to their troops instead of 
salaries, while in India the troopers were paid in cash. 
‘Al? al-Din Khaldjl resumed all the smaller ik{d‘s 
into the kAdlisa and paid cash to his large army, re- 
cruited to meet the Mongol threat to his kingdom 
and to ensure further conquests. Two hundred and 
thirty-four fankas [9.v.) were paid annually by the 
Sultan to a well-trained and equipped trooper with 
one horse, 78 tankas extra being granted to troopers 
with two horses. To ensure that the troopers lived 
satisfactorily on their low salaries, he fixed the prices 
of all commodities, from horses to articles of daily 
use, making sure that supplies were not withheld. 

Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk also paid his 
large standing army in cash, and issued strict orders 
to the ikfa@holders to refrain from reducing the 
salaries of troopers fixed by him. Sultan Mubammad 
b. Tughluk made his commanders further dependent 
upon the local treasuries for their salaries, sometimes 
by appointing his own officers, and sometimes reve- 
nue farmers to collect the revenue from the #hta‘s, 
Firiz Tughluk made all civil and military posts 
hereditary and paid them by assigning ikfd‘s, the 
revenue from which was known as wadjh. 

The Afghdns found Firiz’s policy highly compat- 
ible with their own tribal system, and assigned 
hereditary thfa‘s to their commanders, who in turn 
sub-assigned smaller areas to their subordinates, 
who then paid the troopers by making similar sub- 
assignments. However, the monthly salary of 
ordinary troopers was fixed and the ikfd‘s were 
granted to the commanders on the basis of the total 
number of troopers and their monthly salary, Shir 
Shah, who in his youth had managed his own father's 
sub-assignment, was fully conversant with the abuses 
of the system. He reverted to the system of ‘Ali? 
al-Din and paid his standing army in cash, personally 
supervising the recruitment and the fixation of 
the soidiers' salaries, which were paid in cash. Fraud- 
ulent practices were eradicated by making payment 
only to those whose horses were branded. The big 
ikta‘s corresponding to provinces were managed by 
the Afghan tribal chiefs, but they were also ordered 
strictly to enforce the central government regulations 
in their respective administrative charges, including 
monthly cash payments to the troopers and the 
branding of horses. 

Akbar and his successors paid their mansabdars 
mostly by assigning them revenue from territories, 
called by the Mughals djdgir [q.v.}, although the term 
ikta® was also used. Some mansabadrs were paid in 
cash, others partly in cash and partly in djdgir. The 
salary schedules of mansabdars were carefully 
prepared on the basis of their dhdt aud swwdr ranks 
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(including di-aspak and sihk-aspah) [see further 
MANSABDAR]. The available pay certificates of the 
mansabdars of Shahdjahan’s reign explicitly mention 
the amount of salary which they were allowed to 
draw to maintain themselves, their families and their 
personal establishments (khdss), and the amount 
meant to be paid to the (ébindn, For example, in 
1060/1650, Ra’o Karan was allowed to draw 4,700,000 
dams for his dhat rank of 2,500 and 16,000 dams 
for fabindn in his sfiwar rank of 2,000. His fixed 
salary totalling 20,700,000 dams was to be drawn 
from the revenue of pargands [q.v.] mentioned in the 
certificate (Selected documents of Shidjahain's reign, 
Daftar Diwani Haydarabad 1950, 176-7). In Shah- 
djahan's reign, the mansabdars from 5,000 to the 
lowest rank were subdivided into three grades in their 
dhat rank, the mansabdars of the first grade drawing 
the highest salary. 

The salary of the troopers was fixed according 
to the breed of horses they maintained, According 
to the Ain-i Akbari a yak-aspah troopers was paid 
according to the following rates, If his horse was an 
‘Iraki, he received 30 rupees per mensem: if mudjannas 
(nearly equal to ‘Iraki, half-breed), 25 rupees; if 
Turki, 20 rupees; if a ydba (the Indian-bred offspring 
of Turki horses), 18 rupees; if a Tazi (Indian cross- 
Arab breed inferior to ydbd), 15 rupees; and if a 
djangla (Indian-bred, inferior to fasi), 12 rupees. 
According to Bernier, early in the reign of Awrangzib 
the troopers with one horse did not draw a salary of 
less than 25 rupees per month. However, the mansab- 
dars could pay an even higher salary, and in order to 
attract efficient troopers into their service, many 
mansabdaérs did so Manucci strongly criticises dis- 
crepancies in payments to troopers, some of whom 
received 20 to 30 rupees, others forty, fifty, or a 
hundred. This inconsistency can be ascribed partly to 
the fact that Manucci’s comments relate to the last 
years of Awrangzib’s reign, and partly to the fact 
that he does not appreciate the fact that troopers 
maintaining more than one horse naturally received 
a higher salary. 

The mansabddrs were authorised to deduct 3% 
from the salary of the fabindn for miscellaneous 
administrative charges. A further deduction of one 
month’s salary was made annually for the cost of 
horse and equipment supplied by the government to 
the troopers until the amount of the loan was paid 
off. The price of a trooper’s horse charged by the 
government used to be 50% higher than their cost 
price, but since the government bought horses at 
competitive prices, the troopers did not suffer any 
loss, according to Abu ‘l-Fadl. 

The mansabdars, tabindn and other government 
servants received rewards for their good work in the 
form of increments in salaries, cash prizes and addi- 
tions to the djdgirs. Akbar introduced the system 
of granting loans to officers for their urgent needs. 
A rate of interest which doubled the original loan 
in ten years was charged. This usury was known as 
mus@‘adat (‘assistance’). The mansabdars who 
violated the rules and neglected their duties, for 
example by failing to muster horses of the breed 
for which they drew salaries, or by omitting to 
produce the number of horses stipulated for their 
siwdr rank, were fined according to a fixed schedule. 
Checks and counterchecks were introduced to prevent 
defalcation of government money through a machin- 
ery of rules and regulations requiring close co-ordina- 
tion between the state departments and the depart- 
ment of the mir bakhshi. 

Since the armies of both the Dihii Sultans and the 
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Mughals were paid by the state, they were not 
entitled to receive the four-fifths of the ghanima 
(booty) sanctioned by the Shari‘a. Firiz Tughluk is 
known to have distributed this portion of the ghanima 
taken at Djadjnagar and Akbar took only one-fifth 
into the imperial treasury, requesting the officers 
(fawdjdars [q.v.]) to distribute the rest equitably 
amongst the army. However, as the booty gained 
by the fawdjdérs in local wars was never very 
great, the amount received by the troops was mi- 
nimal, 

Horses and elephants. The Indian Muslim 
rulers maintained the superiority of their cavalry, 
not only by acquiring superior breeds of horses 
through sea and land routes, but also by devoting 
their full attention to improving Indian horse breeds. 
From the Persian Gulf, Bahrayn and the ports of 
the coast of southern Arabia were imported ‘Iraki, 
Persian, Syrian and Arab horses. Overland trade 
brought in Tatarl or Central Asian horses from the 
territories lying between the steppelands of southern 
Russia and the Oxus. The horses from Ghazna to 
Peshawar compared favourably with these animals. 
The territories between the eastern Pandjib to 
north-western India, and from north-eastern India 
to upper Burma, contained the best horse-breeding 
grounds, although horses from these areas were con- 
sidered inferior to those imported from foreign lands, 
and were sold at a lower price. Ibn Battita says ‘The 
people of India do not buy them [horses] for [their 
qualities in] running or racing, because they them- 
selves wear coats of mail in battle and they cover their 
horses with armour, and what they prize in these 
horses is strength and length of pace. The horses that 
they want for racing are brought to them from al- 
Yaman, ‘Umin and Fars, and each of these horses 
is sold at from one to four thousand [silver] dindrs 
(Rihla, ii, 374, tr. Gibb, ii, 479). This same author 
states here that the price of the cheapest Tatari 
horse in Muhammad b. Tughluk's reign was roo silver 
dinars, while the exceptional ones were sold for 500. 
Racehorses were therefore very dear. 

Akbar reorganised the purchase of horses of 
foreign breeds by providing improved living condi- 
tions for the merchants and the horses they came to 
sell. Horses from ‘Irak, Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
Turkistan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, the lands of the 
Kirghiz, Tibet and Kashmir were acquired for the 
imperial stables. Soon, Indian breeding techniques 
were so greatly improved that the Indian horses 
could hardly be distinguished from ‘Iraki or Persian 
breeds. Among the new horse-breeding regions, 
Kaéth began to produce horses which exceed the 
Arab imports. Horses from the region between 
the Indus and the Jhelam were similar to those 
from ‘Irak. The horses in Akbar’s stables numbered 
12,000; the imperial stables were classified into 
several categories and the quantity of the beasts’ 
fodder, the quality of their outfits, and the salaries 
of officers and servants appointed to look after them 
were fixed. 

Under the Dihii Sultans, the superintendent of 
the royal horses was known as the dkhdrbeg, there 
being one for each wing of the army. Under the 
Mughals, this officer was known as the dtbégi or 
akhtabégi. Akbar appointed a noble of ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Khan-i Khanin’s [g.v.] status as the atbégi, Mansab- 
dars from the rank of 5,000 down to the senior 
ahadis were appointed as the dariighas (super- 
intendents) of different stables. A big staff, which 
included senior officers on the list of ahadis, was 
appointed to carry out miscellaneous duties related 
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to the maintenance and improvement of the stables 
{see further, rsTapi. v. India]. 

The Ghirid conquest of India was achieved by 
the exploits of the cavalry. The elephants in the 
pilkhéna (elephant stables) were acquired mainly as 
booty. However, it was after the Deccan conquests 
that the pilkhana of Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji 
came to consist of ca, 1,000 war-elephants, The 
numbers increased during the reign of Muhammad b, 
Tughluk, and the elephants seem to have been bought 
even from Ceylon. Firiz also added to the number 
of elephants in his stable, but under his successors 
they were rapidly lost, to the extent that the last 
Tughluk Sultan faced Timir with only 120 war- 
elephants. In Akbar’s reign, elephants were hunted 
in the forests of Agra and Allahabad provinces, 
besides being acquired from Bengal and Orissa. 
The best elephants were to be found in the forests 
of Panna, near Biind! in RAdjasthin. Djahangir 
seized 69 elephants from Gudjarat, but they could 
be bought from all over India; in Shahdjahin's 
reign, the first white elephant was bought from 
Pegu. Akbar introduced the breeding of elephants, 
abandoning the ancicnt superstitious belief that to 
do so was unlucky, and his successors continued to 
follow his lead. He also classified elephants into 
seven categories, and framed rules for their feeding 
and general improvement, 

Under the Dihli Sultans, the shakna-yi fil was 
the supreme head of the pilkhina. Again, there was 
one for each army wing, and the shahnas were each 
assisted by a large staff. From the reign of Akbar, the 
elephants were classified into falkas ‘‘circles” or 
“rings”) of tens, twenties and chirties, and placed 
under the control of superintendents known as 
fawdjdars, who were also ordered to train them to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and in the noise of 
artillery. Several Aalkas of elephants were placed 
in the care of some important nobles, and ror chosen 
elephants known as khdssa elephants were placed 
in the care of one such person, with the expeuses 
being met from the imperial treasury. 
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(S. A. A. Rizvi) 

LASHKAR-I BAZAR, the name given to a com- 
plex of military encampments, settlements 
and royal palaces in southern Afghanistan which 
apparently flourished in the sth/rrth and 6th/rath 
centuries. The site (lat. 31° 28’ N. and Jong 64° 20’ E.) 
is an extensive one, stretching along the left bank 
of the Helmand River [see HILMAND] near its con- 
fiuence with the Arghandab with the mediaeval 
Islamic town of Bust (g.v.], modern ruins of Kal‘a-yi 
Bist, at its southern end, and the modern, new town 
(named after the mediaeval complex of buildings) 
of Lashkar-gah at its northern one. The western 
edge of the complex is thus bounded by the river 
and also protected by a cliff running down to the 
water, 

1. History, The existence of ruins on this site 
was vaguely known to H.W. Bellew in the mid-roth 
century, probably from hearsay when he was trav- 
elling in the region; but its existence was only made 
known to the academic world through the discovery 
in 1948 and the subsequent five seasons of excava- 
tions in 1949-51 by the Délégation Archéologique 
Frangaise en Afghanistan. 

The complex is not unmentioned in mediaeval 
geographical and historical sources. Al-Mukaddasi, 
304-5, says that “‘hali-a-farsakh [from Bust), in the 
direction of Ghazna, there is something like a town, 
called al-‘Askar, where the ruler (al-swlfdn) resides". 
Since al-Mukaddas! completed his Ahsan al-iakdsim 
in 375/985, although later additions may have been 
made to it, it seems that Laghkar-i Bazir was an 
early creation of Sebiktigin, built to secure his newly- 
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acquired province of Zamin-Dawar and Bust—the 
founder of the Ghaznawid line had seized this from 
the Turkish ghulam ruler there, Baytuz, in 367/977-8 
(see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Af- 
ghanistan and eastern Tran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1963, 
37)—but it is not excluded that Baytuz himself 
had buildings on this site, and a coin of his dated 
359/969-70 has been found there, see Gardin, Lashkari 
Bazar, ii, 170-1. Whether Mukaddasi’s al-‘Askar is 
responsible for the form al.y.n. of the Hudiid al-‘alam, 
tro, § 24.11, “a small district between Bust and 
Zamin-Dawar", as suggested by Minorsky, comm. 
345, is uncertain. However, our site must be that 
mentioned by the Ghaznawid historian Bayhakl, 
Ta’rikh-i Mas‘iidi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad', Tehran 
1324/1945, 149, Russian tr. Arencds*, Moscow 1969, 
221, when he speaks of the building operations of 
sultan Mas‘id b. Mahmiid (421-32/ro3r-4r): “‘At 
Bust, by the polo-ground of the military encampment 
(lashkar-gah) of his father the amir, he had several 
additional constructions made; some of these are 
still visible today” (sc. in ca. 451/1059). 

The main, or southern palace, shows signs of two 
successive burnings; after the first one of these, 
there was a general restoration, but after the second, 
the whole palace was definitely abandoned. It seems 
reasonable to assume, with Schlumberger, that the 
first conflagration was the work of the vandallstic 
Ghiirid sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Husayn b. ‘izz al-Din 
Husayn, called Djahan-siz, in ca. 5453/1150, when 
he sacked Ghazna, temporarily expelled the Ghazna- 
wid sultan Bahram Shah to India, and then marched 
back to Ghir via Zamin-Dawar and Bust; Djuzdjint 
states that he devastated the palaces and public 
buildings of the Ghaznawids at Bust (see Bosworth, 
The later Ghaznavids, splendour and decay: the 
dynasty in Afghanistan and northern India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 118-19). When, soon after these 
events, the last Ghaznawid sultans abandoned 
their Afghan possessions and retreated to the Pandjab, 
the Ghirids or their governors doubtless restored the 
buildings at Lashkar-i Bazar and installed themselves 
there in the Ghaznawids’ stead. Schlumberger dates 
certain alterations even to the post-(shirid period, 
that of the Kh*d4razm-Shahs. The second and fatal 
burning thus probably dates from the ravages of the 
Mongols in southern Afghanistan in spring 617-18/ 
1221; Nasawi, Sirat al-Sultan Djalal al-Din, ed. 
Houdas, 64-5, tr. rog-10, speaks of a siege by the 
Mongols of Kandahar at this time (doubted, however, 
by Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion’, 
438). Yet undeniably, life no longer continued on any 
discernible scale at Lashkar-i Bazar. 

2. The buildings. Lashkar-i Bazar includes 
three palace buildings along the cliffs of the Helmand, 
the most impressive of which is the southernmost 
one, constructed of unbaked brick on foundations 
of fired brick and with wooden bonding; fired brick 
was also used in the reception hall and for doorways, 
The palace is built round a vast central rectangular 
courtyard with four iwdans, After the first burning 
of the palace, modifications and repairs were made 
to the palace and the fire-blackened remains of 
the original main entrance were masked by a new 
entrance with decoration of geometric panels and 
epigraphic bands, on one of which are the remains 
of a date, 55x/1155-64, probably indicating a 
reconstruction by the penultimate Ghaznawid 
sultan, Khusraw Shah, the last of his family to 
reign in Afghanistan, or by his Ghirid suc- 
cessors. 

At the north of the palace, backing on to the 


Helmand, is the very interesting reception hall of the 
palace, the most monumental of the rooms in style 
and the most richly decorated, including with panels 
of brick ribbon work with stucco insets. But es- 
specially important from the viewpoints of cultural 
and artistic history is the fact that the friezes running 
round the inner faces of the brick piers in the hall 
contain mural paintings (these have now been 
removed, for safety, to the Kabul Museum). The 
remains of 44 figures are visible, and with those 
probably to be found on the missing north side, must 
haye numbered some 60 all told. They depict frontal 
views of the bodies of what must have been the royal 
guards, the corps d’élite of Turkish military slaves 
of sultans Mahmiid and Mas‘iid [see GuuLAM. ii, 
Persia]. These warriors wear rich tunics and boots, 
and bear the shafts on their left shoulders of what 
may well have been maces, the mace (gurz) being a 
favourite weapon of Mas‘id himself, according to 
Bayhaki, and a weapon of heroes in the Shah-nama, 
The faces are unfortunately badly damaged, but 
a painted fragment found elsewhere in the palace 
shows a beardless, smooth-faced youth with what are 
generally regarded as ‘‘Mongolian” (here, of course, 
“Turkish") features. The appearance of these figures 
accords remarkably well with the literary descriptions 
in e.g. Bayhaki of the rich uniforms, bejewelled weap- 
ons, etc, of the royal ghulams when paraded on cere- 
monial oceasions such as the reception of envoys and 
ambassadors. 

Leading to the southern palace was the street of 
the army bazaar, 500 yds./half-a-kilometer long and 
lined with shops; judging from the absence of post- 
Mahmiid coins found there, this bazaar may well 
have been abandoned after that sultan’s death. 
Also to the south of the palace was the great mosque 
(the southern palace itself contains a small, richly- 
decorated mosque, obviously for the private use 
of the sultans and their entourages), constructed 
originally from good-quality fired brick, but rebuilt, 
like the southern palace, after the first burning in a 
less careful manner, Schlumberger places the original 
mosque within the early Ghaznawid period, and it is 
of obvious interest as one of the very few pre-Mongol 
period mosques in Afghanistan. 

The placing of all these buildings of the Lashkar-i 
Bazar complex in their proper architectural and 
art historical contexts raises many problems, and 
a full evaluation can only begin to be made now that 
we have the long-awaited volume in the DAFA 
Mémoires series on the architecture of Lashkar-i 
Bazar (see Bibl. below). Schlumberger was reminded 
of the plans of Samarra palaces (“l’architecture de 
Lashkari Bazar apparait, 4 plus d’un égard, comme 
un représentant provincial et tardif de celle de Ab- 
basides”’), but noted eastern Iranian features, such 
as courtyards with four iwdns and the ornamental 
use of brick (Syria, xxix [1952], 268-9). J. M. Rogers 
has noted the early appearance in the southern 
palace (the early Ghaznawid construction) of the 
angular, interlacing strapwork in stucco charac- 
teristic somewhat of Saldjik decoration (The rrth 
century—a turning point in the architecture of the 
Mashrig?, in D. S, Richards, ed., Islamic civilisation 
950-1150, Oxford 1973, 221-3), The mural paintings 
reminded Schlumberger again of Achaemenid re- 
presentations, but he observed also that the heritage 
of the Buddhist art of Gandhara and northern India, 
much nearer in place and time to 5th/rzth century 
Zamin-Dawar, should clearly be taken into account. 
Finally, it should be noted that the pottery finds 
at Lashkar-i Bazar give a valuable conspectus of 
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local artistic trends in this field for the period 
€@, 1000-1220. 
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(C. E. Boswortr) 
au-LAT, name of one of the three most 
venerated deities of the pre-Islamic pantheon, 
the two others being Manat and al-‘Uzza [g.vv.]. 

The deep attachment felt by the Thakif towards 
al-Lat, the Aws and the Khazradj towards Manat 
and the Kuraysh towards al-‘Uzza, constituted the 
greatest obstacle in the path of the peaceful implan- 
tation of Islam in the regions of the Hidjaz. This 
obstacle was so difficult to overcome that the 
Prophet seems, for a brief period, to have consented 
to the continuation of the cult of these three deities, 
called al-ghardnik al-‘ula (see T, Fahd, Panthéon, 
88-9, but cf. AL-Kur?An, B, in fine). 

The cult of al-Lat, the deity of the Thakif, de- 
scendants of the Thamiid (Aghdni’, iv, 74, 76; al- 
Tabart, i*, 937), is attested over a vast area of the 
pre-Islamic Near East. She was at the same time 
the goddess of shepherds, from the Hidjaz to Safa, 
and that of caravan-travellers, from Mecca to Petra 
and to Palmyra. Her name is recorded in the most 
remote antiquity, and it is to be found, in various 
forms, in the works of Herodotus (cf. EJ' s.v. Alilat), 
also in Akkadian texts (Al-la-tum; Tallqvist, Gétter- 
epitheta, 259; J. Bottéro, in Le antiche divinita semi- 
tiche, 56). Safaitic texts (R. Dussaud, Pénétration, 
56 ff.), Palmyran texts (D. Schlumberger, La Palmy- 
réne du Nord-Ouest, 63, 71, 73), Nabataean texts 
(M. de Vogiié, Palm., 119; W. R. Smith, Kinship, 
292 ff.; J. Wellhausen, Reste*, 32), Aramaic texts 
(Pognon, in MFOB, v [1911], 77-8), The Arabic 
form of her name dates back, at least, to the time of 
the KhuzaT ‘Amr b. Lubayy, the reformer of the 
idolatrous cult in Mecca at the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D., a period for which there is evidence 
of the cult of al-Lat in Nabataea, in Safa and in 
Palmyra. Now it is known that this reformer spent 
some time in the land of Moab, whence he would 
have brought back statues of various divinities, 
including that of Hubal [9.v.). 

The precise meaning of the name of al-Lit re- 
mains unclear. Two interpretations deserve consid- 
eration. 

The first derives it from the root /-t-t, Arab lexi- 
cographers are unanimous in considering that al- 
Lat is derived from the verb latia, ‘to mix, or 
knead, barley-meal (sawik).” It has been shown, in 
Panthéon (112 ff.), that this interpretation emerges 
from a revealing association with the ‘‘idol of jeal- 
ousy” erected in the temple of Jerusalem (Ezekiel, v, 
15), which can be none other than Astarte (cf. Il 
Kings, xxi, 7; xxiii, 6-7, 13-14; see Dussaud, in 
Syria, xxi [1940], 359-60; Ch. Virolleaud, in JA, 
ecxxxiv [1943-5], 418-19). The “oblation of jealousy”, 
offered by the husband who suspected his wife of in- 
fidelity, was made with barley-meal. Now Ibn al- 
Kalbl, K. al-Asnam, 10, speaks of a ldtt al-sawik, 
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“‘kneader of barley-meal"", who was a Jew and after 
whom was named the square rock of 74?if, symbol 
of al-Lat, From this it may be deduced that a ritual 
similar to the Hebraic ritual of the “oblation of 
jealousy"’ was practised in the vicinity of the sacred 
stone, symbolising al-Lat, and that the latter was 
regarded as one of the multiple incarnations of the 
Semitic Ba‘la of which Astarte was the most eminent. 
This is further evidence of the Semitic tradition of 
the anonymity of gods, to whom epithets were given 
reflecting the sites or the forms of worship dedicated 
to them. 

The second, treating al-Lat as consort of Allah 
or of his prototype I! or El, simplifies the problem, 
taking al-Lat to be a feminine form of Allah or al- 
llah, unnamed god of the pre-Islamic Arab pantheon 
(Panthéon, 41-4). 

Either of these etymologies is possible: the first 
responds best to Arab traditions, the second is more 
in line with Semitic tradition in general (cf. details 
in Panthéon, 111-20). 

Al-Lat is seen at Ti’if displaying the most primi- 
tive attributes of the Semitic Ba‘la. Originally, she 
was represented by a white stone, in contrast to 
the black stone of Mecca; subsequently, she was as- 
sociated with a sacred tree; then a sanctuary was 
erected for her, and this became a place of pilgrimage, 
But the rivalry between Ta?if and Mecca and the 
commercial and economic predominance of the jatter 
prevented the goddess of the Thakif from making 
Taif a centre of assembly for all the Arabs. The 
Mecea of Kusayy, the reformer of the pilgrimage 
and architect of the Kuraysh confederation, rapidly 
eclipsed the other metropolises of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Thus al-Lat was unable to preserve 
anything of her former prestige other than the epi- 
thets rabba ‘‘mother of the gods”, in her role as 
goddess of fertility, after the manner of Ba‘la, of 
whom she is an incarnation, and faghiya, “pre- 
eminent goddess”, an epithet still reflecting the 
important cultic role that she had played among the 
Arabs of the Nabataean, Safaitic and Palmyran 
regions, as goddess of war (see refs. in Panthéon, 
111, n. 2). 

In order to consolidate the economic power of 
Mecea and to reinforce its role as holy city of the 
Arabs, Kusayy brought together in the Ka‘ba all 
the divinities of Arabia. The triad which emerged, 
namely Manat, goddess of the northern Arabs, al-Lat, 
goddess of the Arabs of the Nadjd, and al-‘Uzz4, 
goddess of the Kuraysh confederation, represent 
the three political forces which co-existed in central 
and northern Arabia, from the period of Kusayy 
(sth century A.D.) to the advent of Islam. These 
three deities correspond to the theophanies of Venus, 
morning star and evening star, very often confused 
with the Semitic Ba‘la and worshipped by the Arabs 
since time immemorial. 

Although al-‘Uzz4 was the last-born of the triad, 
she soon became the most important, in her role as 
tutelary goddess of the sanctuary of Mecca (see 
details in Panthéon, 118 ff.). In a parallel develop- 
ment, the three sacred trees (samurat) which stood 
before the sanctuary of al-‘Uzza at Nakhla, on the 
road leading towards ‘Irak and Syria, were assimi- 
Jated to the three divinities (Panthéon, 164). 

The predominance of al-‘Uzza over Manat and 
al-Lat is expressed by the dual al-‘Uzzatan', ‘the 
two ‘Uzzis”, which designated them (Hamdsa, 
190, |. 15; Panthéon, 118, n. 3). This predominance 
is also apparent in the Nabataean region, where al- 
Lit had been a favourite goddess, as a result of the 
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expansion of Meccan commerce inside Nabataca, 
the birthplace of Kusayy. 
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LATIFI, ‘Asp at-Latir Cevest, a Turkish biog- 

rapher, littérateur and poet who lived in the 
roth/16th century. Born in Kastamonu in 8905/1491, 
according to his own statement (7adhkira, Istanbul 
1314/1896-7, 135, 297), he belonged to an old and a 
noble family called the Khatib-zideler and his fore- 
father, Hamdi Celebi, was a poet who lived in the 
time of Mebemmed II, the Conqueror, He states 
in his Tadhhira (298) that he started writing poetry 
when he was seven years old. He began to receive 
his education in Kastamonu, but soon gave it up 
(‘Ashik Celebi, Mashd‘ir al-sku‘ard, ms. Istanbul 
Universitesi, TY. 2406, f. 132b), and worked as an 
accountant and a secretary. But at the same time, 
he spent much effort to educate and train himself, 
and acquired a considerable reputation in poetry, and 
especially in the high culture of his time. He came to 
Istanbul in his youth, and was at once appointed 





secretary to the ‘médret (sc. the public kitchen for | 


the poor) in Belgrade. After a long stay in Rumelia, 
he returned to Istanbul (950/1543), and served again 
as a secretary for some ‘imdrets. At that time Sehi 
had written his Tadhhkira, which had aroused great 
interest among the literary circles, and with the 
encouragement of his friends (Tadhhira, 229) and fol- 
lowing ‘Ashik Celebi’s ideas, Latifi completed his 
Tadhkira, clearly his most important work. In 
953/1546 Latifl presented this work to Siiley- 
man the Magnificient, and as a result was ap- 
pointed secretary to the wakf of Abii Ayyab al- 
Ansari, the trustee of which was Tashildjall 
Yaby4, the famous Turkish poet, and in 960/1553 
he was occupying this post (Ali, Kiinh al-akhbdr, 
Ist. Universitesi, TY. 9959, f. 416a). Later he worked 
in similar jobs in Rhodes and Cairo. ‘Ashtk Celebi, 
who completed his own work in 974/1566-7, relates 
that Latifl spent his time composing poetry and 
belles-lettres, and above all in religious duties. 
Having changed the introduction of his Risdla-yi 
aws4f-i Istanbul—which in fact had been composed 
in his youth—he presented it to Murad III in 982/ 
1574, expecting some gifts, but it is not certain 
whether he was recompensed. Latifi spent his 
declining years in Istanbul (Hasan Celebi, Tadhkira, 
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ms. Ist. Oniversitesi, TY. 1737, ff. 265 b, 266a). 
He must have died on 25 Ramadan 9yo/23 October 
1582, probably on his way to Mecca for pilgrimage. 
He had been in Egypt, and his ship was wrecked on 
its way to Yemen (Kafawi, Rat-ndma, ms. Ist. 
Oniversitesi, TY. 4098, f. rosa, and a letter written 
to Masih-zade, who survived the disaster). Latifi 
says in his Risdla-yi awsdf-i Istanbul (f. 60b) that 
he was 35 years old when he finished this book, i.e. 
this was in 931/1524-5; hence his birth date must 
have been 896/1490-1, making him 94 lunar years 
old when he died. 

All through his life Latifi complained that he 
had never been appreciated properly, He did not 
have a comfortable life, for he had never been 
| pushing and sycophantic; but he expected that 
others would have realised his literary ability. 

Although Latifi mentions in his Tadhkira that he 
composed twelve books, treatises and literary com- 
positions, only the following seem to be extant: (1) 
the Tadhhirat al-shu‘ard?; his most important work, 
generally considered as the second finest biographical 
work (after ‘Ashik Celebi's) in Ottoman literature, 
He states that ten biographical works were composed 
in his time, but none of them received attention and 
fame or were widely read (Tadhkira, 301). Probably 
they were all incomplete, pioneering attempts in 
this field. The Tadhkira consists of an introduction, 
three chapters and a conclusion. In the first chapter, 
he mentions poet-shaykhs of Anatolia who were 
brought up in or emigrated to Anatolia. In the second, 
he speaks about Ottoman sultans who engaged in 
poetry. In the third, the main patt of the work, Latiff 
mentions, in alphabetical order, the names of 300 
poets (Tadkkira, 372) who lived from the reign of 
Murad [1 (824-55/1421-51) until 950/1543. The book 
is arranged alphabetically (mu‘djam), a method 
which Latifi initiated in Turkish biographical works, 
whereas Sehi's and NawA*’s had been arranged by 
fabakat or generations, so that Latifi’s Tadhhira 
became the bridge between the two types. Latifi 
took this idea from ‘Ashik Celebi, but applied it in 
his book before him. Some criticisms were, however, 
made about his work. One was that Latiff did not 
include poets of his own time in the Tagdhkira. From 
the early copies of the work (e.g. Kayseri, Rasid 
Efendi Libr. 1160, copied before 957/1550, and 
another one which stems from the above, Ist. 
Universitesi, TY. 2564, copied in 968/r561), it can 
be deduced that two redactions of the work were in 
existence and that the early copies did not have 
Latifi’s autobiography. The author later included it, 
as well as notices of some other poets not previously 
included. By doing so, he improved the text and also 
replied to the criticisms of those whom he calls 
ikhwan-i hikd u hasad, “the hateful and the jealous 
ones”. ‘Ashik Celebi relates that Latlff's work also 
became nicknamed the Kastamonu-ndma ({. 133a), 
for the author found ways to connect some poets 
to Kastamonu, whether or not they had been born 
in the city; but he adds that Latifi’s Tadhkira is 
most valuable and quite different from Sehl’s one. 
Hasan Celebi regarded the style as rather dull (Hasan 
Celebi, Tadhkira, f. 265b); Hence ‘AII took it upon 
himself to answer all unfair criticisms (op. cit., 415b). 
The work is undoubtedly important, not only 
because of its form, but also because of the fact that, 
with this work, for the first time literary criticism 
and assumptions were dealt with in this Ottoman 
poetic biographical genre. It accordingly soon 
became a very popular reference book, considered to 
be reliable. It was edited by Ahmed Djewdet under 
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the title of Tadhkira-yi Lafifi (Athar-i aslaf series, 
no. 9, Istanbul 1314/1896); H. Theodor Chabert 
summarised it in German (Lafifi oder biographische 
Nachrichten von vorsiigliche Tiirkischen Dichtern 
nebst einer Blumenlese aus thren Werke, Ziirich 1800) ; 
another translation into German was done by 
O. Rescher (Lafifis Tadhkira, Tibingen 1950; this 
last translator referred to 9 old mss. of the work, 
together with the edited text. (2) Risdla-yi awsdf-i 
Istanbul. As the title indicates, the work is a brief 
description of the natural beauties, the historical 
buildings and monuments, etc. of Istanbul, in short, 
a physical description of the city and its spiritual 
life in the roth/16th century, written in an artistic 
style. The work is quite valuable in that Latifi’s 
observations reflect the thoughts and the feelings 
of his youth. As he says in the &hdtima or conclusion, 
he was then spiritually in confusion; at times acting 
like a vagabond and at others behaving piously. 
The text is adorned with poetry, and Latifi claimed 
that he had invented a new style in prose writing; 
Istanbul was the most proper topic for such a purpose, 
in order to display a successful sample of his creative 
style (Tadhhira, 300-1). He later revised the work, 
and with a new introduction, presented it to Murad 
Ill. (3) Fusil-i arbata (Mundzara; Muhdwara?), 
an artistic description of the specialities of the four 
seasons, written in a mixture of prose and poetry. 
It was first published in the ‘Asfr newspaper in 
instalments and then as a book under the title 
Mundgara-yi Lafifi (Istanbul 1287/1870). (4) Subhat 
al“ushshadk, a Turkish translation of roo hadiths, 
composed in verse. (5) A Turkish translation of 40 
hadiths, also in verse, having much subject-matter 
in common with the previous one (ms. in Sehid Ali 
Paga Libr. 272, f. 99b-10§a). (6) Nagm al-djawahir 
(Laali-1 manthira wa-djawahir-i mangiima), a versi- 
fied Turkish translation of 207 speeches of ‘AII b. 
Ab! Talib (Istanbul Arkeoloji Miizesi Libr., 341, 
ff. 40b-66b). (7) Asma? suwar al-Kur’dn, a poem 
giving the names of the sfiras of the Kur’An in 29 
couplets (ms, Ist. Universitesi, TY. 902, f. r15b-116a), 
The following works are now known only by nawe: 
(8) Diwan (Tadhkira, 300). (9) Rab‘iyya-yi ashar 
(SAshtk Celebi, op. cit., f. 133a, SAL, op. cit., f. 4156), 
very likely the first chapter of the Frs@il-i arba‘a, 
(10) Ahwal-i Ibrahim Pasha (*Ashtk Celebi, loc. cit.), 
possibly the same work about the grand vizier Ibra- 
him Pasha, Wasf-i Asaf-ndma, which ‘All enumerates. 
(11) Ants al-fusahd@ (Tadhkira, 301). 

From the contents of his works, Latifl was appar- 
ently not a first-class poet, but a very good critic 
who had the power of discernment, wide knowledge 
in his field and, above all, a fine literary taste. As 
he states in the Tadkkira (300-1), he brought into 
being a new style in prose by adorning the text with 
proverbs, parables and phrases, etc., just as Nadjati 
had done in verse a century before. His works are in 
fact good examples of rhymed prose, displaying a 
mature style, with balanced sentences, ordered 
thoughts and fluent language, without such defects 
as fa@hid or obscurity, taldbu* or concatenation and 
ghayr4 ma?nis or unaccustomed words. 
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LAWATA, an important Berber ethnic 
group belonging to the family of Butr and whose 
eponymous ancestor was LawA the Young, son of 
Law4 the Old. They are distant descendants of the 
Lebu (Lebou) of the Egyptian documents of the 
13th century B.C., of the Lublm or Lehabim of 
the Bible, the Libues (Libyans) of the ancient Greeks, 
of the Laguantan of Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius (6th century A.D.). It is probable that 
the Lebu (Lebou) of the Egyptians lived on the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa, between Egypt and the 
Gulf of Syrtes. As for the Libues, they were for 
Pindar (518-438 B.C.) natives of Cyrenaica, but later 
their name became among the ancients a name for all 
the indigenous peoples who lived in the littoral 
zone of North Africa, from Egypt as far as the Atlan- 
tic coast inclusive. However, it appears that the real 
Lebu (Lebou) survived in the tribe of the Libu- 
rakhae who lived, according to Ptolemy (2nd century 
A.D.), in the north of Marmarica, immediately to the 
east of Cyrenaica. Another section of the Libues 
properly so-called, apparently Egyptianised, were 
the Libuaegyptii whom Ptolemy places in Marectis, 
i.e. in the region of Lake Mareia in Egypt, Mariut 
(Maryout) on our maps. It should further be added 
that some Greek and Latin authors, such as Polybius, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy mention still 
another branch of the Libues, namely the people of 
the Libyphoenicians who were probably Libyans 
mixed with the Punic people, and who lived most 
probably, if one is to believe Pliny, in the province of 
Byzacena in present day Tunisia. Later on in the 
6th century A.D. the Libues properly so-called 
appear under the name of Laguantan (*Lawatan), 
Taguas (*lawa-s), Hilagnas (*Tlawa-s) or Leuathae 
(*Lewatae) in Tripolitania and in Tunisia. Procopius 
speaks of the massacre of the chiefs of the Leuathae at 
Leptis Magna (Lebda) in 543 by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and he speaks of the pen- 
etration of this people from Tripolitania into Byza- 
cena and of its alliance with the Berber king of 
this land, Antalas. This time, the Leuathae advanced 
as far as the town of Lares (Larbous on our maps), 
which they besieged. Procopius also speaks of a 
second invasion of this tribe into Byzacena in 548. 
On this occasion, the Leuathae occupied southern 
and central Tunisia, as far as the confines of the 
Proconsulate. 

According to the ancient Arabo-Berber traditions, 
the Lawita first established themselves after their 
arrival from Palestine in the Maghrib, in the period 
of Biblical David (sic), in the territory of Barka 
(Cyrenaica). It was this land which they occupied at 
the tire of the invasion of the Arabs (in 21/641-2), 
at the time when the Islamisation of the Maghrib 
began. The Arabic sources tell us of the peace treaty 
that ‘Amr b. al-As concluded in this year with the 
Lawita of Barka. However, it is certain that some 
sections of this people, distant descendants of the 
ancient Libuarkhae and Libuaegyptii, also lived in 
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this period in Egypt, and it is very probable that 
other Lawitan sections, who were descended from 
these Laguantan or Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius and were established in the 6th century 
A.D., in Byzacena, continued to live, in the 7th 
century, in the southern part of Tunisia. Later on, 
from the 8th century A.D., branches of the Lawidta 
expanded into some regions of Algeria and Morocco. 

If we set aside the powerful peoples of Mazita 
and Sadrata, to whom some Berber genealogists 
attribute a Lawati origin, but who already consti- 
tuted, in the oth century A.D., separate ethnic 
groups, the Lawata properly so-called were sub- 
divided in the Middle Ages into several branches 
of which we know the names, thanks especially to 
the works of al-Ya‘kabi and Ibn Khaidin, They are 
as follows: r. Masila or Masala ZL, (al-Bakri writes 
this name by error iLsly Fadila); z. Katifa; 3. 
Maghagha; 4. Wahila; s. Marawa (this name might 
be identifiable with that of the Libyan tribe of the 
Mareotae living in the south of Lake Mariut in 
Egypt); 6. 4 sa.es Mas‘iba (to be corrected as Mas- 
ghiina; Ibn Hawkal, Masghfina); 7. Zandra; 8, 53,55 
Zakoda (Ibn Hawkal: iS | Akiida); 9. Makarta (al- 
Ya‘kabi, Mafrata); SAtriiza, and 11. Djadana (this 
tribe was a branch of the Lawitan group of Kataf 
or Katifa), It is also highly likely that the follow- 
ing Berber tribes of Barka belonged to the Lawata: 
12, dels Fatita (Ibn Hawkal, akb3 Fartita); 
13. Siwa (al-Makrizi, Slwa) and 14. Masidsa. This 
constitutes the evidence concerning this collection 
of Law&ti groups and their geographical situation, 
going frorn east to west, evidence which the mediae- 
val Arab authors, of the 2nd to the gth/Sth-15th 
centuries, have bequeathed to us. 

Egypt. The numerous Lawiti groups dwelt in 
a nomadic fashion near to Alexandria and Cairo, to 
the west of these cities, Among these groups who 
paid the kharddj to the Egyptian government, Ibn 
Hawkal mentions, in the 4th/roth century, a branch 
of the Lawati group of MAsila (Masala). It was ap- 
parently these Lawita whom al-Idrisi mentions as a 
tribe who ravaged the western banks of the Nile to 
the north of al-Bahnas4. Later on, in the 8th/r4th 
century, the plains extending from Alexandria to 
Cairo which constituted the province of al-Buhayra 
were inhabited by another branch of the LawAta, the 
Zanira, a people who were nomadic, but who stopped 
in al-Buhayra to sow their seeds at the approach 
of winter, as they passed through the environs of 
Barka, The Zandra themselved paid a tax to the 
Rgyptian government; Ibn Khaldiin says that, in a 
slightly later period (probably towards the end of the 
Sth/t4th century), the chief of the Zandra of al- 
Bubayra called j4, Badr (or more likely j4, Yedder) 
b. Salam revolted against the Egyptian governinent, 
but after having been beaten by the Mamliks, he 
took refuge in Barka. According to Ibn Khaldin, 
some remnants of the tribe of Lawita were also to 
be found, in his own time, ie. towards the second 
half of the 8th/ryth century, in Upper Egypt, where 
they pastured their flocks and cultivated the land. 
One should also note that the present locality of 
Maghagha situated on the road leading from Cairo 
to Asyit, 180 km. south of Cairo, probably owes its 
name to the Lawati tribe of Maghagha. A numerous 
Lawat! population occupied, in the 4th/roth century, 
the oases of Egypt, where the Lawita created a state. 
According to al-Mas‘idi, the Lawatan master of the 
oases in 332/943-4 was called ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mar- 
wan; he had under his command several thousand 
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riders on horses and camels. According to Ibn Haw- 
kal, who wrote at a slightly later period than that 
of al-Mas‘idi, the kings of the oases who belonged 
to the tribe of Lawata, mistress of this region, traced 
their origin to the dynasty of Al ‘Abdin (= ‘Abd 
al-Malik), Al-Bakri also speaks of the Lawati tribes 
established in the Egyptian oases. It appears that 
these Lawiti tribes of al-Buhayra and the oases were 
distant descendants of the Libuaegyptii of the 
ancients, It is perhaps due to this Lawatl branch 
that Ibn Hazm attributes to the Lawata a Coptic 
origin. Moreover, to the west of Alexandria, in 
Marmarica, al-Bakri mentions the existence of about 
a thousand tents belonging to the MAsila or Masala 
(al-Bakri writes this name by error Fadila) and to the 
Bani ‘Akidan, a Berber tribe who probably belonged 
to the group of Lawata. A section of the tribe of 
Siwa or Stwa who probably belonged to the group 
of Lawita lived, in the 9th/r5th century, in the oasis 
of Siwa, the oasis of Ammon of the ancients and 
Santariyya of al-Idrisl. The oasis of Siwa owes its 
name to this people. 

Barka. This land was inhabited, in the rst-4th/7th- 
roth centuries, almost exclusively by Lawati groups. 
One of these groups, namely the tribe of Masila 
(Masala), was placed by al-Ya‘kibl in the eastern 
part of Barka; they lived, in the 4th/oth century, 
alongside other peoples, probably Berbers. They 
were also to be found in the coastal region, mixed 
with other Lawati groups, such as Zandra, *Masghii- 
na, Marawa and Fatita (Fartita), in the great manzil 
of Wadi Makhil, which resembled a town and which 
may be identified with El-Mechili on our maps, The 
dwellings of the *Masghiina and some other groups 
of the Lawata, such as Marawa, *Makarta and Zaka- 
da, were also to be found near the road which linked 
Wadi Makhil to the town of Barka, el-Merdj on our 
maps. The tribe of Mardwa left its name to present- 
day Marana, a locality situated about 50 km. to the 
east of el-Merdj. Further to the south-west, in the 
Djabal al-Gharb! (probably Dahar al-Ahmar and 
Dahar al-Abyad on our maps), al-Ya‘kdQb! also places 
Berber groups of the tribe of Lawita. In the second 
of these chains of mountains lived, according to this 
geographer, the Lawatl tribes of Zakida, *Makarta 
and Zanira. It is also in this region that there lived 
a section of the tribe of Katifa which gave its name 
to Kasr Ketof, a locality mentioned by H. Barth 
(Wanderungen, 356). Further to the west, in the en- 
virons of Berntk (ancient Berenike, Benghazi on our 
maps) lived three Lawti tribes, namely Magh4gha, 
Wahila and Djad&na, as well as the tribes of Siwa 
and Masisa, who themselves traced their origin from 
LawaAta. The territory of the tribe of Masiisa extended 
from Benghazi towards the south and south-east. In- 
deed, the name of this tribe is to be connected with 
the Wad! Masis mentioned by Kudima b. Dia‘far 
(d. 337/948-8) and by al-BakrI who wrote a century 
later. According to the latter, there are in this valley 
“several rained vaults and cisterns, to the number, 
it is said, of three hundred and sixty.” In our opinion, 
it is to be identified with Msous (Msus) on our maps, 
a centre of encampments situated near an homony- 
mous widdi, about 80 km. east of Solouk. A section 
of the Masdsa also lived in the town of Adidabiya 
(Adjedabia on our maps), alongside Lawati groups 
of Zanira, Wahila, Siwa and Djadana. The latter 
constituted the majority of the inhabitants of this 
town, 

Tripolitania. The inhabitants of Adjdabiya 
constituted in the second half of the 3rd/o9th century, 
if one can believe al-Ya‘kOb!, the westernmost group 
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of the Lawata of Barka., However, it appears that 
the ethnic situation of this part of Libya was a little 
different a century earlier, under the domination 
of the IbadI Imam Abu 'Il-Khattab ‘Abd al-A‘A b. 
al-Samb al-Ma‘afiri who, in 140-4/757-62, was master 
of the whole of eastern Barbary. Indeed, it is known 
that an Ibadi chief belonging to the tribe of Lawata, 
one named ‘Umar b. Imkaten al-Lawati, lived at 
first near the great road which led, following the 
coasts of this country, to the town of Maghmadis 
(ancient Macomadas Syrtis or Macomades Selorum), 
ie. in eastern Tripolitania properly so-called. Then 
he went to settle in the Djabal Nafisa, in western 
Tripolitania. It is also known that he became governor 
of the province of Surt (Syrtis) in eastern Tripolitania 
on behalf of the Imam Abu ‘I-Khattab and that he 
commanded a Lawati brigade, the only one in the 
army of this imam. It may be supposed that these 
Lawata of eastern Tripolitania constituted, in the 
tst-2nd/7th-8th centuries, the remnants of the 
Leuathae, whose chiefs had been massacred at 
Leptis Magna in 543 A.D., by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and whole main body then 
retired towards the south of Tunisia. 

Tunisia. Al-Ya‘kibi mentions the Lawata (who 
are descendants of the Leuathae of Byzacena) in 
the town of Kabis (Gabés). According to al-Bakri, 
the Lawta were also found, in the sth/r1th century, 
in the environs of this town. Ibn Khaldin places, 
in the 8th/r4th century, some Lawatl groups in the 
mountain called Djabal Lawata situated to the south 
of Kabis. It is to this branch of Lawdta that the 
family of Bana MakkI, who were rulers of Gabés in 
the 8th/r4th century, traces its origin. Another 
group of the Law&ta lived in the district of Nafzawa, 
whose Ibadi population remained, towards the middle 
of the 3rd/oth century, under the government of 
Miy4l b. Yisuf al-Law4ti. We know it thanks to al- 
Shammakhi (roth/z6th century), who also mentions 
the existence of a section of the tribe of Lawita in the 
town of Turra (probably the ancient Turris Tamal- 
leni) in the district of Nafziwa. Another section of 
the IbadI LawAta lived, according to the same author, 
at Kantrar in Bilad al-Djarid- The Lawata were also 
found among the Berber tribes who were extermi- 
nated, in 224/838-9, by the Aghlabid general ‘Isa b. 
Ray‘an al-Azdi. This took place between the towns 
of Kastiliya (Tozeur) and Kafsa (Gafsa). Another 
branch of the Law&ta of Tunisia, probably the des- 
cendants of this branch of the Leuathae who appear 
alongside the Lares (Lorbous) from the 6th century 
A.D., were found among the Berber-Ibadi tribes who 
followed, in 144/761-2, ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Rustam, 
the old Ib4di governor of Ifrikiya, in his flight from 
al-Kayrawan (Kairouan) to the central Maghrib, 
before the army of the ‘Abbasid general Muhammad 
b. al-Ash‘ath. 

Algeria. An important section of the Lawata 
lived, if Ibn Khaldiin is to be believed, in the vast 
massif of the Awr&s (Aurés on our maps), alongside 
other semi-nomadic, semi-sedentary populations of 
shepherds and cultivators. They were already 
mentioned in the period of the Ibadi-Nukkari 
chief Abd Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydid (d. 335/947), 
who rebelled against the Fatimid dynasty. Hence the 
Lawata of the Aurés rallied to this chief. They con- 
tinued to live in the Aurés until the 8th/r4th cen- 
tury at least and, at this period, they kept in sub- 
jection the Berber groups of the Haww4ra and Keta- 
ma who lived alongside them. At this time, they 
were able to put into the field a thousand cavalry and 
a large number of infantry, The Lawata of the Aurés 
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preserved their independence, apart from two sections 
of this branch, namely the Band Riban and Bana 
Badis, who for several years paid tribute to the 
dynasty of the Band Mozn! of the Zab. Later on, 
the Bani Badis seized plains in the environs of the 
town of Nikaiwus (Ngaous or N’Gaous in the plain 
of the Hodna, north-west of the Aurés). It is very 
probable that the Lawata of the Aurés were simply 
the remnants of the Lawata of southern Tunisia 
who succeeded in retiring to this massif after the 
extermination of the Berber tribes of this latter 
region by the Aghlabid general ‘Isi b. Ray‘an al- 
Azdi which took place, as mentioned above, between 
Tozeur and Gafsa in 224/838-9. 

Another section of the Algerian Law&ta occupied, 
according to al-Bakri, the surroundings of the town 
of Madidijdna (Medianae of the ancients) which was 
situated near Wadi Mallak (Mellegue, south of the 
ancient town of Madauras (Mdaourouch on our maps), 
on the road which led from Kayrawan to Baghaya. 
The history of this group is unknown to us; however, 
it is not impossible that we are concerned here 
with descendants of these Leuathae who besieged the 
town of Lares (Lorbous) in 543 A.D. 

Ibn KhaldOn mentions a branch of the Lawata 
settled in the plain of Tagrert, in the environs of 
Bougie. This branch cultivated the land and pastured 
its flocks. In the 8th/r4th century, it was subject to 
the government of Bougie. 

There was no lack in the 4th-6th/roth-rath cen- 
turies, if one can believe al-Shammakhi, of small 
groups of Law4ta in the oasis of Saf (Souf) and in 
that of Righ. According to this author, a Lawatl 
settled in this latter oasis had come from Barka. 


| However, it appears that the majority of these La- 


wita traced their origin to Nafziwa and the Bilad 
al-Djarid in southern Tunisia, 

An important group of Lawata who accompanied, 
according to Ibn Khaidin, the Ibadi governor of Kay- 
rawan ‘Abd al-Rabm4n b. Rustam in his flight from 
Ifrikiya to the west in 144/761-2, settled to the 
south of Tahert, capital of the IbAdI state founded 
by this emigrant. If Ibn Saghir is to be believed, 
the Lawata already lived there towards the end of 
the and/8th century and at the beginning of the 3rd/ 
oth, in the reign of his successor, the Imam al- 
Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. They owned a fortress 
there and often involved themselves in the affairs of 
the Rustamid Imdms. According to al-Bakri, the 
Lawata inhabited, in the 5th/11th century, the region 
situated to the south of Tahert and also the fortress 
of Izmama situated on the road which linked this 
latter town with the town of al-Mastla. Ibn Khaldin 
supplies us with several details on this section of 
the Lawata. According to this historian, they fre- 
quented the valley of Minas. At the beginning of the 
qth/roth century, the chief of this Lawatl section 
was in the service of the Fatimid ‘Ubayd Allah, but 
later these Lawata revolted against al-Mangir, the 
third Fatimid caliph, who defeated them and drove 
them out into the desert. There were also wars be- 
tween the Lawata of Minas and a Zanata tribe who 
lived on the other side of this valley. Following 
these wars, the LawAta of Minas went to settle on 
the mountain called Darradj, where they extended 
their settlements towards the interior of the tell 
and as far as the mountain which dominates the 
Mitidja. According to Ibn Khaldan, this branch of the 
Lawata was, in the 5th/r4th century, liable for tax. 

Morocco. According to the early Arabic sources, 
there were also some Lawata in Morocco. It is 
possible that they may have come from eastern 
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Barbary towards the middle of the 2nd/8th century, 
probably with the Ibadi and Sufri chiefs who took 
refuge in the west of the Maghrib before the ‘Abba- 
sid armies. In any case, when Idris I b. ‘Abd Allah 
founded the state of the Idrisids in the Maghrib al- 
Aks4, among the Berbers of the north of Morocco who 
rallied to his cause (in 172/788-9) there was also 
a section of the Law&ta. This people probably lived 
to the south and west of Fas, Ibn Said al-Gharnati 
notes there, in fact, the territories occupied by 
this people. These are probably the Lawata settled 
on the Sebou River who owned the fortress called 
Lawiata Madyan. This fortress was situated on the 
road. which linked the town of Sidjilmasa to Fis, 
Another group of Lawata lived in the north-west of 
Morocco, south of the town of Asila (Arzila), the 
territory of which also belonged formerly to this 
people. In the province of Tadla, south of the Oued 
Umm al-Rabi‘, there lived, among the Arabs of the 
tribe of the Band Djabir, the LawAti tribe of Zandra. 

Mauritania. A certain number of people be- 
longing to the tribe of Lawata, probably merchants, 
lived in the south of Mauritania, in the town of 
Awdaghast which was an ancient centre of commerce. 
It is possible that they may have come from Tahert, 
or more likely from southern Tunisia. 

Sicily. According to Amari, the Berbers of the 
tribe of Lawdta appear in the Middle Ages in the 
diplomas of Palermo as amongst the inhabitants of 
this town. There was also in Sicily a colony of the 
Lawtl sub-tribe of Maghgha. It is, indeed, from 
the name of this tribe that the name of the town of 
Magagi is derived (in Arabic al-Maghaghi), mentioned 
in a Sicilian diploma of 1182. 
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at-LAWATI, Asd Muxammap ‘App ALLAH B. 
MuwamMab 8. NAsir Bs. MrvAt B. YOsur, noted 
Ibadi-Wahbi historian, traditionist and 
biographer. He was descended from Yisuf al- 
Lawéatl, the vizier of al-Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the 
third Ibadi imam of the Rustamid dynasty (208-50/ 
823-71). According to the biographical notices about 
him given in the works of al-Dardjini and al-Sham- 
mal:hI, he was born in the first half of the 5th/r1th 
century in the province of Barka (Cyrenaica). His 
nisba indicates that he was from the Berber tribe of 
the Lawata [q.v.], of which several sections were ad- 
herents of the Ibadiyya. In 450/1058-9, when he was 
18 years old, he left his natal Barka and went to 
settle at Adjli, a town situated in the oasis of 
Arigh (modern Oued Righ), and he apparently died 
there in 528/1133-4 at an advanced age. Nothing is 
known of his life, except that he travelled to the 
Kal‘a of the Band Hammad and that he had visited 
two places not very far from the Oued Righ, sc. 
Waghlana (modern Ourlana) in the north, on the 
road from the Oued Righ to Biskra, and WaArdjlan 
(Ouargla) to the south of the Oued Righ. One may 
also note that his family had connections with the 
town of Sadrita (the modern ruins of Sedrata) in 
the Ouargla oasis. Indeed, his maternal uncle, the 
learned shaykh Abd Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b, 
Mubammad al-Sadrat!, was probably a native of that 
town. 

Ibadi tradition rightly accords al-Lawati a place of 
honour. He was not only an eminent historian and 
traditionist, but also a remarkable poet. He wrote a 
work on the history of the North African Ibadiyya 
which was used by the anonymous author of the 
Siyar al-mashayikh, who used al-LawaAtl's autograph, 
He also taught Ibadi history and siyar to numerous 
pupils. One should mention three of these, who are 
accounted amongst the most celebrated historians 
and biographers of the 6th/12th century: Abd ‘Amr 
*Uthman b. Khalifa al-Saff, Abu 'l-Rabi* Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Wisyani and Aba Nab, all of whom 
took from al-Law4ti many narratives, to be used in 
their own works or else to be transmitted to the 
traditionalists of the following generation. Amongst 
other works, whose authors used al-Lawati's tradi- 
tions and stories, may be mentioned, in addition to 
the Siyar al-mashdyikh, the K. Tabakat al-mashdyikh 
of al-Dardjini and the K. al-Siyar of al-Shammakhl. 

It is interesting to remark that Abd Muhammad 
also devoted time to the explanation of collections 
of IbAdI traditions written in Arabic for adherents 
who were only Berber speaking. Thus for instance, 
in the course of an academic session at Adjli in the 
Oued Righ, he gave an exposition of the Arabic text 
of the Athar of al-Rabi* b. Habib, an Ibadi traditionist 
of the East who flourished in the second half of the 
2nd/8th century. 

Al-Lawatl was also a poet, and al-Shammakhi 
speaks of his poetic diwan. 
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biographes et traditionnistes ibadites-wahbites de 

U Afrique du Nord du VITI* au XVI¢ s., in Folia 

Orientalia, iii (1962), 52-4. (T. Lewiex) 

LAWH (a.), board, plank; tablet, table. 
Both ranges of meaning are found in other Semitic 
languages such as Aramaic, Hebrew, Syriac and 
Ethiopic, and Jeffery thought that, whilst the sense 
“board, plank” might be an original Arabism, the 
second sense was almost certainly from the Judaeo- 
Christian cultural and religious milieu (see The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda 1938, 253-4). 

The word occurs five times in the Kur?’4n. The 
first meaning is found in sfira LIV, 13, where Noah’s 
ark is called dhat alwak. The second meaning is that 
of lawh as writing material, e.g. the tablets of 
the lawh (siira VII, 142, 149, 153, where the 
plural alwah is used; see LA, iii, 421). Al-dawdt 
wa ‘l-lawk (Bukhari, Tafsir al-Kur’dn, stra IV, bab 
18) correspond to our “paper and ink”. The expres- 
sion md bayn al-lawhayn “what lies between the two 
boards” is found in Hadith, to describe the whole 
Kur’an (Bukhari, Tafsir, sira IX, bib 4; Libds, 
bab 84); cf. ma bayn aledaffatayn (Bukhari, Fad@il 
al-Kur’an, bab 16). In modern Arabic, al-lawk also 
means a school-child’s slate and a blackboard. 

Al-lawh thus means the tablet kept in heaven, 
which in stra LXXXV, 22 is called lawh mah/az, 
usually translated as the “‘safely preserved" tablet. 
But it is not certain whether the words in this passage 
are really syntactically connected. If we read 
mahfig, the word does not go with lawh but with 
the preceding Awr?dn™ and the translation is: 
“Verily it is a Kur’in, famous, preserved on 2 tablet” 
{see the commentaries); “safely preserved", i.e. 
against alteration. 

In the commentaries on sira XCVII, |, the tablet 
is again mentioned : ‘We sent it down (sc. the Kur?dn) 
in the night of the decree'’; this refers either to the 
first revelation made to Muhammad or to the descent 
of the Kur’in from that tablet which is above the 
seventh heaven, to the lowest.The tablet as the orig- 
inal copy of the KurAn is thus identical with wmm 
al-kitad. 

The decisions of the divine will are also written 
on the lawk with the pen, kalam [q.v.], and the par- 
ticulars contained as a whole in God's conscious- 
ness are transmitted by this last, so that on the /Jawk 
are inscribed the archetypes of all things, past, 
present and future. The popular mind represented the 
lawh, following an hadith of the Prophet given by 
al-Bayhakl, as created from a white pearl, with its 
upper and lower surfaces of jacynth, We have there- 
fore to distinguish two quite different conceptions: 

a. The tablet as the original copy of the 
Kur?4n, This idea is found in the pseudepigraphical 
literature, In the Book of Jubilees, iii, 10, it is said 
that the laws relating to the purification of women 
after childbed (Leviticus xii) are written on tablets 


in heaven. Jub. xii, 28-9, says the same of the law | 


regarding the ‘feast of booths” (Lev., xxiii, 40-3) 
and Jub., xxii, 15, of the law of tithes (Lev., xxvii). 

b. The tablet as the record of the decisions 
of the divine will is also found in the Book of 
Jubilees. In Jub., v, 13 it is said that the divine 
judgement on all that exists on earth is written on 
the tablets in heaven. Enoch prophesies the future 
from the contents of these tablets (Book of Enoch, 
xciii, 2; Ixxxi; ciii, 2; cvi, 19). The “‘scripture of 
truth"’ is mentioned as early as Daniel, x, 21, the 
contents of which Daniel announces in prophetic 
form. These ideas are connected with the Babylonian 
conception of “tablets of fate’'. 
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From these passages, it is evident that in the 
pseudo-epigraphic literature also, the tables in heaven 
are also regarded as the originals of revelation, 
sometimes as tablets of fate. This is sufficient to 
explain the double meaning of Jawk in Muslim litera- 
ture. 

For other passages, cf. the index to Charles, 
The apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment, s.v. “Tablets”; it cannot always be said defi- 
nitely to which of these two conceptions a statement 
belongs. 

In Safi mysticism and in esoteric philosophy 
and cosmology, the lawh has an important place. The 
pantheistic mystical writer ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djili 
{g.v.] (d. in the first half of the 9th/rsth century) 
explains in his al-Insdn al-kamil how God’s creation 
is first given shape occultly in the divine knowledge, 
and only later given objective individualisation by 
the pen or divine intelligence, which distinguishes 
the created from the Creator and imprints its form 
of existence on the tablet as the mind imprints ideas 
on the soul (R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic mys- 
ticism, Cambridge 1921, 111-12 n.). Esoteric works 
identified various forms of the tablet with the pri- 
mal intelligence (as above), the ‘aki al-awwal; with 
the expressive, universal soul (al-nafs al-ndafika al- 
hulliyya) = the preserved tablet; with the particu- 
larising soul; and with the lewh al-hayild or material 
tablet, which receives the forms of the supersensory 
world (ci. al-Djurdjani, Ta‘rifat, ed. Fliigel, Leipzig 
1845, 204). Mystically-inspired persons, it was 
held, might have glimpses of the entirety of God’s 
decrees inscribed on the tablet and normally hidden 
from human comprehension, either by dreams or by a 
sudden flesh of divine revelation (i/kdm), removing 
the veil (see D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
to life in Islam, Chicago 1909, 253-4, 264-5). Finally, 
it may be noted that the roth century Persian 
religious leader Baha? Allah [g.v.] promulgated, at 
different points in his career, various “tablets” 
containing homilectic counsels and prophetic instruc- 
tions for his followers, such as the /awh al-amr 
“tablet of command” issued in 1280/1863 and ostensi- 
bly from the divine pen, giving an exposition of 
his mission (a document which contributed to the 
schism with his rival Mirzi Yahy4 Subb-i Azal); 
the lawh-i basharat “tablet of good tidings”; etc. 
(see E.G. Browne, Materials for the study of the 
Babi religion, Cambridge 1918, 17, 21-2, 29-31, 
187). 
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(A. J, Wensincx-[C, E, Boswortx)) 

AL-LAWH At-MAHFOZ [see At-LAwy] 

LAWN (a.), “colour”. One of the distinctive 
features of the Arabic language is the great richness 
of its chromatic vocabulary. It is as if the smallest 
detail, the most minute nuance, was deemed to re- 
quire a nomenclature sui generis. 

In the first part of this article, we shall undertake 
a morphological and semantic analysis of the names 
of colours. Subsequently we shall see how Muslim 
thinkers, theologians and philosophers, have analysed 
perception of colours. The final part will be devoted to 
the symbolic dimension of colours. 
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For a proper understanding of the subject, some 
clarifications and definitions are required, however: 
the colour of an object is observed, on the purely per- 
ceptive level, with its three sensory variants of 
tonality (“colour” in the strict sense), luminosity 
(the “quality”, the extent to which the object 
reflects or transmits light) and saturation (‘‘viva- 
city”, “intensity” of the colour). White is au achro- 
matic colour, as is black. Just as, in physics, a white 
body diffuses equally all the visible radiations 
that it receives, so a perfectly black body, for its 
part, absorbs all radiations totally and transmits 
none. The achromatic colours have a zero saturation. 
The complementary colours are those which neutral- 
ise each other and which when combined produce 
white: indigo/yellow, blue/orange, violet/yellow-green, 
red/blue-green. Finally, of the seven colours of the 
spectrum, only three, blue, yellow and red, are fund 
amental: they serve to elaborate the other colours. 

Morphological study. The morphology of 
adjectives of colour is characterised by the fact 
that they are, in the majority of cases, formed on 
the diptote paradigm af‘al in the masculine, fa‘/d? 
in the feminine. The af‘al theme is a theme of 
intensity, which also supplies the clative; this 
common formulation of the intensive and of the 
adjective of colour is apparently not coincidental, and 
it is asserted that, semantically, the latter may have 
been regarded, at a certain stage in the evolution of 
the language, as an intensive; that which we translate 
as “red” may, originally, have signified ‘more red 
than ...". The evolution of the language would 
have led to the ellipse of the second term of the 
comparison. (In this context see LA, ed. Beirut, ii, 
122-3, root b-y-d. As M. Guillaumont has commented 
(Problémes de la couleur, 345), “it is a fact that in 
Semitic, there is a particularly narrow line separating 
names of colours and intensive themes. In Aramaic, 
names of colours are specifically formed on the 
pattern /“l. In Hebrew there also exists a series of 
names of colours formed on an intensive pattern 
characterised by the doubling of the fast two radi- 
cals (fSI*) ..."". 

Alongside this af‘al/fa‘id’ construction, which is not 
only that of the majority of adjectives of colour, but 
also that of all the fundamental colours, other forms 
are encountered, admittedly rare, to which we never- 
theless, draw attention, while not forgetting that 
some of them are doublets of the form af‘al, or com- 
bine to form doublets of their own. We may mention 
the following themes: fa‘il (Admit), mufu“al (mudjaz- 
2a‘), fact (djawn), fa‘il (faki®), fafal or fail (shahab, 
lahik) and muf<il (mukrif), Less common are adjec- 
tives of the patterns fa‘lil, fuSdl, fuSali, fuSayl, fiSal, 
faSali, f&ili, facali and fuSill, There exists an un- 
doubted link between certain of these themes and a 
certain chromatic nuance: fa‘il and saturation, 
mufaal and mixture, fa‘il and blending. Others 
of these themes are in fact relative adjectives termina- 
ting in i, an indirect manner of denoting colour to 
which Arabic frequently has recourse. Some ad- 
jectives of colour (often borrowed words) are defined 
by relation to an object which represents this colour 
and which serves as a support. Thus wardi derives 
from ward “rose"’, banafsadji from banafsadj “violet”, 
kuhli from kul [g.v.) “collyrium”. [t is most probable 
that there exists a connection between the form of the 
adjective and its meaning. Thus, from the one root 
J-b-S, the following are derived: fak* “of a simple 
yellow”, fuka* “very red” (of human complexion), 
faki* “red or white’, and afta‘ “very white”’—so 
many bright nuances. 





Nouns of colour are masdars which generally have 
the form fu‘la. This is the only abstract element in 
chromatic terminology. By humra or sufra, Arabic 
expresses ‘‘the state of being red”, “the state of being 
yellow”. As with the adjectives of colour, but within 
a less varied spectrum, the nouns of colour, although 
being masdars, are capable of borrowing the following 
themes: fa‘al, fa‘l, fa‘al (the last applying, apparently 
exclusively, to white and black, of which the roots are 
“holiow"), fi‘, taf“, fila. For nouns of colour of the 
theme fu‘la, and for these alone, it seems that these 
masdars cannot be called “verbal substantives”, 
since, as we shall see, the verbs of colour which 
correspond to these masdars are denominative 
in origin. 

Of the derived forms of the Arabic verb there are 
two—those of the paradigm if‘alla and if‘dlla—which 
have a particular quality: they express states (colour 
or deformity); they do not derive from the ‘bare 
form” fa‘ala, but are denominative in origin, formed 
from adjectives of the paradigm af‘al expressing the 
states cited above; and they denote an intensive 
aspect which is illustrated by the doubling of the 
final radical. The XIth form (#f‘dlla), less common 
than the IXth (if‘alla) seems to be a doublet of it, 
still more intensive. Thus we have, besides ibyadda 
and iswadda, meaning respectively “‘to become 
white”, “to become black", ibyadda and iswddda, 
for ‘‘to become pure white”, ‘to become black as 
ebony”. All verbs of the IXth and XIth forms 
are verbs of colour or of deformity. It does not, 
however, follow that all verbs expressing a notion of 
colour belong to one of these two forms. Besides the 
latter, which could be described as ‘‘essential verbs 
of colour", we encounter others which borrow all the 
verbal forms, “bare” or derived, and which in general 
express colour through derivation of sense, 

Finally, attention should be drawn to non-triliteral 
forms and loan-words. The following paradigms are 
encountered: fa‘lal, filal, fuSlul, fala and fitlit 
among the former, As for loan-words, the most used 
are: ardjawan “purple”, sirydb “yellow”, sarditin 
“red and gilt’, firfir “violet, samanghtini ‘‘sky- 
blue”, and niladj ‘indigo’; these are terms derived 
from Persian or Greek. 

Semantic study. To express the concept of 
“colour”, Arabic uses the general term lawn which, 
besides this sense, also denotes ‘'shade’', 
“aspect”, “type”, “dish {of food)", etc. In addition 
to this general term, we also have the following 
words: bits (stressing a notion of brightness, of clear 
colour), sabib (liquid colour or tincture, also applied 
to the object which it colours) suina (applied to 
the colour of the complexion), layt, nadjr, khufba 
(applied to a dirty colour, a mixture of two blended. 
colours); kharadj, khasaf and nasif (all three referring 
to a mixture, a combination of two colours sometimes 
regarded as opposites). 

It would seem useful, as preliminary to a semantic 
survey, to discover how the Arabs perceived the 
colours of the rainbow [see KAws KUZAy], and how 
they subsequently transcribed their perceptions. 
Since this atmospheric phenomenon displays a very 
wide spectrum of colours, it is of the utmost interest 
to determine, for each people, the names that they 
have given to what they have seen. We know that 
the Greeks and Romans attributed three colours 
to the rainbow. In his Meteora (iii, 4, 373) Aristotle 
lists red-brown (alourgon), green (prasinon) and 
purple (phoinikon) in which he sees a progressive 
weakening of the light. Plato shows, in the Timaeus, 
that it is possible to reconstitute all shades with 
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four fundamental colours: black, blue, red, and 
the colour of light. Comparative study of languages 
belonging to very diverse cultural areas show that the 
divisions of the spectrum are far from always coin- 
ciding. They are arbitrary, and differ according to 
situations and the existing resources of the language. 
The great dictionaries and encyclopaedias of classical! 
Arabic present, under the heading saws kuszah, almost 
unanimously, the following formula: ‘‘the rainbow 
consists of strips in a circular arc, coloured yellow, 
red and green". Here too—green replacing blue 
with which it is often confused—we again find the 
three fundamental colours. 

The primary term used to denote the colour white 
is the adjective abyad, The same root supplies the 
word for “egg"’, bayda. Al-abyad also denotes saliva, 
a sword, money, and, paradoxically, in Africa, coal. 
In the Kur’4n, the terms abyad and aswad appear con- 
secutively, expressing the contrast between light and 
dark, rather than that between white and black. Many 
examples could be quoted where abyad refers to a 
tonality rather than a colour. There exists a host of 
other terms to denote white: ddam, thaghim, djawn 
(which denotes white as well as a dark tonality), 
ashyab, siklab, salm, agharr, faki* (a bright white 
as well as a bright red), akmar, kuhdbi, haddi, ahamm 
(which displays the same peculiarities as djawn), 
hawdri, khalis, azhar, lahak, amrah, nasi* (brightness 
of white, yellow, red), yakak, etc. 

The principal term used to denote black is aswad, 
of which the root implies the notion of power, of 
might. The antonym of abyad, sc. aswad, has the 
same characteristics: very often it applies to a dim 
or dark tonality, rather than to the colour black itself 
(cf. Kur?4n, I, 187, III, 106, XVI, 58, XX XIX, 60, 
XLIII, 17). The substantive al-aswad can refer to 
such diverse objects and creatures as the snake, the 
scorpion, dates, etc, The masdar “sawad"', referred, 
quite uniquely, to a region of “Irak especially rich in 
palm-trees and orchards. 

The range of terms used in reference to black is 
also extremely wide. Worthy of mention are baghs, 
mulahham, djawn, aktam, hunbiib, hindas, hulba, 
hdlik, ahamm (white, black, or dark red), ahwaz, ahwa 
(a perfect example of the concept of darkness: black, 
red, green; cf, Kur’4n, LXX XVII, 5) adbas (dark), 
addjan, ad‘adj, adkan, adlam, adham (dark: cf. Kur’an 
LV, 64), asham, asfa‘, muglim, ghudaf, ghirbib (the 
association between the crow and the colour black is 
very wide-spread; we may recall that the root ‘-r-b 
serves to denote black in Hebrew and in Aramaic), 
afham, kdtim, kdtin, kadhim, akhal, etc. 

Grey, a fusion of black and white, does not have 
a precise colour. [t does not have a primary term in 
Arabic. We may mention the designations shahib and 
ashhab, aghtham, akhab, adsam, arbad, armad, armak, 
aghbath, awrak, athal, kahd, aklas, anmas, amlak, 
amhak, etc, 

The Arabs rarely mention violet. The principal 
term, borrowed from Persian, is banafsadji. Also en- 
countered are khubbdzt, samanghini, firfiri, evidently 
non-Arabic words, and all of them adjectives of rela- 
tion, The same applies to indigo, of which the colour- 
ing material, a plant, is called khitr, sadas, mushaytir, 
Siglim, nwar, nil, nila or niladj and wasma. On the 
rare occasions when the colour indigo is mentioned, 
it is through paraphrases: as the colour of the 
indigo, or through adjectives of relation ending in #. 

Blue, on the other hand, is one of the essential 
colours of nature. The usual word denoting it is asrak, 
a term which also has the sense of livid, haggard 
(cf. Kur’an, XX, 102). The plural, zardbim, designates 
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snakes. The terminology of this colour is relatively 
limited, and this could be connected with the sym- 
bolic nature of blue, which we shall examine in due 
course, We may cite samdwi, kahl, ashhal, ‘awhak and 
amkah (three terms of a pejorative nature), and 
amlah. 

Green is synonymous with nature. It is the basis 
of life. The usual term is akhdar, an adjective also 
associated with the notion of darkness, since it some- 
times denotes black, dark, grey. We also find al- 
khadr@ as a reference to the sky: a further illustration 
of the link between blue and green, often confused 
in antiquity. The Greeks, the Chinese, the Melane- 
sians, the New Caledonians, the Romans, among 
others, used the same term to denote these two 
colours. Without having the extreme richness of 
those of black and of white, the terminology of 
green is fairly extensive. We shall confine ourselves 
to mentioning Adni?, akwa, akhdab, akhjab, adlas, 
rakik, ‘ashrak and aghyan. 

Yellow is denoted, most often, by asfar, a word 
whose relationship with the name of the saffron plant 
(borrowed from Persian) is striking. Arab historians 
applied the designation Banu ‘l-Asfar (q.v., lit. “the 
Yellow Ones") to the Greeks and the Byzantines, 
while they called themselves “the Blacks” (or “the 
Masters?) and applied the designation “the Red 
ones” to all non-Arabs. The terminology of yellow 
is extensive. The principal terms are hibr, dhiryab, 
sabrak, sabradj, sirydb, zahr, asham, afka‘ (see faki‘ 
for bright white and red), kaladj, amladj, nasi‘ 
(the same remark as for afka‘) and waris. 

Orange, like violet and indigo, is indicated by 
means of the adjective of relation applying to the 
object which represents the colour: burtukal “orange”, 
supplies the adjective burtukdli, 

Red evokes the notions of blood, flesh, fruits, 
life. The two “opposed” and complementary colours, 
green and red, are also the colours of all vegetable 
and animal life, Red has always occupied a position 
oi particular significance, in almost every sector of 
humanity. It has always enjoyed a privileged status 
in vocabulary. All its shades are represented, in vir- 
tually all languages. Black, red and white form the 
trilogy of colours that are the best recognised and 
the richest in terminology and symbolism. The usual 
word, in Arabic, is akmar, deriving from a root with 
the sense of ardour, violence, intensity. Red is the 
colour for which Arabic terminology is the richest. 
We shall confine ourselves to citing ddam (already 
encountered as a word for white, and perhaps the 
term for red in ancient Semitic), bathagh, abkam, 
thakib, djawn (already encountered as a word for 
white), aklas, hdni{, adbas, madmim, adhas, adhan, 
arbad, radini, zabrak, zahir, athd, aslakh, aslagh, 
ashrak, subdhi, ashar, say‘ari, siklab, (already men- 
tioned for white), sam‘ari, ashab, adradj, ‘dnik, 
‘anami, ghasik, ghadb, maghlik, fadm, fadn, firds, 
firsad, afdah, faki* (already mentioned for yellow), 
hurras, akraf, Rirmizi (‘crimson"), kashar, kdni? 
(especially denoting saturation), aktha‘, karik, kalf, 
kamit, mati‘, amar, mamkar, naka‘, ward (ct. 
Kur’an, LV, 37) and yani‘. 

Brown and pink have a limited vocabulary. It is 
logical, on the other hand that russet-fawn should be 
precisely observed and distinguished by a people 
whose origins lie in the desert, We may mention 
bakram, ahsab, hidar, askkah, ashkar, ashar, ashab, 
a‘yas, aklaf, kumayt and ward (already mentioned 
for red). Purple is denoted, in the principal Semitic 
languages, by terms deriving from one single qua- 
driliteral root r-g-w-n. Arab lexicographers claim 
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that the Arabic arghawén is a loan-word from Persian, 


Firfiri and birfiri obviously derive from the same 
etymology as the Greek porphyra and the Latin 
purpura. For lessened colours other than brown, 
the terminology often relies on variants of terms 
designating dust, ashes and earth. 

The vocabulary of mixtures and blendings of 
colours is very extensive. One is struck by the fre- 
quency of the consonant sh in the formation of 
terms designating flecked, mottled, striped, spotted 
colorations. In addition—which is scarcely surprising 
—the hides of horses and camels are differentiated, 
down to the slightest nuance, by dozens and dozens 
of term (see the articles by Hess and Shihabi, cited 
in the Bidl,). The striking fact, in this context, is the 
large number of terms (adbas, addjan, adkham, adra‘, 
ad‘as, adghath, adgham, adlam, adhas, adham, etc.) 
with d as the first radical. 

We close this brief survey of the semantics of 
colour with the remark that doublets and loan-words 
are particularly frequent here. 

Tonality, luminosity and saturation. The 
three psycho-sociological components which were 
cited at the beginning of this study are three un- 
evenly-perceived sensory variants. It does not appear 
that tonality, in its sense of specific colour, was of 
fundamental importance to the Arabs when they 
evoked, in their literature, the colour of a landscape, 
a garment or any object belonging to their regular 
lives. It was rather a case of indistinct touches con- 
ferring a general impression. On the other hand—and 
this feature is determined by that mentioned above— 
luminosity, and saturation even more so, impressed 
them particularly. This is to be expected of a people 
living in a sun-drenched environment. These two 
notions of luminosity and of intensity seem in addition 
to be confused in the semantic quality of the in- 
numerable adjectives which the Arabic language 

, and which could be called “‘intensives of 
colour”. The latter are used to qualify a ‘‘classical” 
adjective of colour, such as abyad, aswad, akhdar and 
ahmar, and to indicate that this colour has attained 
its highest degree of luminosity or of intensity. 
While the substantives, al-shab‘, al-tashrib, al-tahkik 
and al-yaki?, specifically denote saturation; and 
while, on the other hand, brightness has the names 
al-barik, al-lasif and al-raSfif; it is nonetheless true 
that the intensives faki‘, nasi‘, Ahalis, nadir and 
‘atik, previously encountered in this survey, and all 
of them active participles: (a) imply, when they 
govern an adjective of colour, the notions of satura- 
tion and luminosity, indicating that the colour is 
intense and striking; and (b) are capable of being 
applied—originally at least—to any colour whatso- 
ever. Apparently it was at a later stage that Arab 
grammarians assigned to each of these intensives 
a specific adjective of colour to qualify. 

Colour in the works of Aristotle and his 
Arab translators. The Arab philosophers, in 
their analysis of the problem of colour and of its 
perception, were, to differing degrees, influenced by 
Aristotelian theory on the subject. It is important 
therefore to identify the major themes of the 
theses expounded by Aristotle, especially in his 
De anima (ii, 418a-419a) and his De sensu et senstb. 
437b-440b). 

The Greek philosophers were struck by the indis- 
soluble link between light and colour on the one hand, 
and transparency on the other. The eyes, the most 
transparent part of the human body, are the meeting 
point of light or of external colour, and of their 
interior equivalent, a fact which favoured the theory 
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of emanations. What is visible, says Aristotle, is 
colour; and colour is that which is on the surface of 
what is visible by itself. The basis of all the phenom- 
ena of colour is the transparent. The latter, repre- 
sented especially by air and water, carries and deter- 
mines colour, and colour is not visible without the aid 
of light, since it is only in the light that the colour of 
any object may be perceived. Where transparency is 
only potential, there is darkness. Light is like the 
colour of what is transparent, when the latter is 
realised in entelechy. The receptacle of colour must 
be what is colourless. The quiddity of colour is the 
ability to move the transparent in fact; and the 
transparent has the property of transmitting, 
instantaneously, the colour of the visual object to 
the eye, independently of any notion of time or 
space. One sees it; it is a qualitative and not a quan- 
titative transmission. Aristotle rejects categorically 
the theory of emanations, developed by Empedocles, 
revised by Plato in his Timaeus (458 ff.) according 
to which we see by means of “rays of the nature 
of fire’, which issue from the eye and meet the 
luminous emanation from the object perceived. 
Aristotle and all those who followed him, including 
the faldsifa {q.v.], insisted on the aqueous and non- 
igneous nature of the eye. All the same, the Master 
rejected the idea, propounded by Democritus, Leucip- 
pus and Epicurus, that vision is only the reflection of 
an object, as in a mirror. Every object, even opaque, 
contains, in varying proportions, air and water; and 
to the extent to which bodies contain transparency, 
they are susceptible to being coloured. The colour of 
a solid body is the limit, the surface, not of the body 
itself, but of the transparency that is within it. The 
nature of transparency extends, in addition, through- 
out the whole of the body. Colours are the defined 
transparencies which reside in bodies and which 
approximate, more or less, to white or to black, 
according to whether they contain more or less fire 
(luminosity and active transparency), or earth 
(the opaque in the absolute), the shining element 
or the obscure element. The essence of colour is the 
act of determining a qualitative change in the light, 
which is, itself, active transparency. The intermediate 
colours—that is, those other than black and white— 
exist neither through juxtaposition of a white and 
black particle, nor by superimposition of one colour 
perceived over another. They result from a total, 
effective blending, of bodies entailing the blending 
of their colours. Such is the determinant cause for 
the existence of a multiplicity of colours, But their 
number is limited, since it is confined within the 
two extremes of white and black. Finally, Aristotle 
distinguishes between darkness and blackness. 
Darkness is the absence of actualisation of the 
transparent. It has no existence per se. 

Some eminent Arab authors and translators, like 
‘All b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. 240/855) and Hunayn b. 
Ishak (d. 260/873) were influenced by Greek theories 
of colour, as they became known to them through the 
medium of the commentators of the early Middle 
Ages. According to al-Tabarl, white is evidence of the 
predominance of the dry element over the humid 
within bodies; the exact converse applies to black. 
For him, red results from the synthesis of heat 
with dryness and humidity. Such are the three 
fundamental colours from which the others derive. 
Yellow is the intermediary between red and black, 
green the intermediary between red and white. 
In the former, humidity is greater than in the latter, 
Other chromatic nuances are determined by varying 
quantities of dryness, humidity and heat. Hunayn, 
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for his part, is complimentary towards Aristotelian 
theories regarding the perception of colours. He 
insists on the fact that light is neither a form of 
fire nor a rarified body, as some of Aristotle's pre- 
decessors had claimed, but a contingency borne by 
a body. Colour is the perfection (entelechy) of limpid 
and diaphanous bodies—namely, water, air and all 
other similar substances—which receive the real 
colour of the objects surrounding them. The trans- 
parent body has no colour per s¢; but it absorbs the 
colour of the object which it envelops: it thus has 
potential colour. Colours transform the transparent: 
from being potentially coloured, it becomes actually 
coloured. Light, by its presence in the air, renders 
it capable of receiving colour. 

Colour according to the Mu‘tazilis. In its 
defence of the articles of faith by means of rational 
argumentation, the theologico-political school of 
the Mu‘tazills was led to take an interest in the 
problem of physical bodies and of their perception; 
but they took divergent views on the problem of 
colour. While al-Nagzim (d. ca. 230/845), starting 
with the postulate that accidents cannot be visible, 
classed colours among the substances, the corruptible 
bodies, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. ca. 220/835), his 
contemporary Mu‘ammar and the majority of the 
disciples of the school, considered colours as accidents 
due to the action of men alone, or produced by the 
very nature of the things that they affect. Thus they 
are not subject to divine creation, but God remains 
the determinant cause of the accidental determination 
of substances. God created substances (bodies, 
atoms), capable of producing, by their own nature, 
well-determined accidents, and colour is one of 
these. Directly following this reasoning, Hishdin 
al-Fuwati (beginning of the 3rd/9th century) 
declared that colour does not constitute proof of the 
existence of God, but is a simple form of physical 
bodies. Mu‘ammar, the theoretician of ma‘nd 
(“entity”, “nature"), according to which “‘God 
creates a thing by virtue of 2 cause which, itself, 
derives from another cause, which is the fruit of 
another cause ...”, postulated that it is through the 
effect of a ma‘nd that blackness differs from white- 
ness, and through another ma‘nd that a certain body 
is black and another white. In fact, according to 
him, every “accident” (movement, colour, taste), 
requires the existence of an infinite chain of determin- 
ing mands, of which the initial cause is the Creator. 
“If God colours a body, it is because this body is by 
nature susceptible to colour. The same applies for 
other accidents" (Nader, Syst2me, 161). Abi: Hashim 
al-Djubba’i (d. 321/933) classed colouration (al- 
lawniyya), like substantiality, corporality, and 
accidentality, among the real things which do not 
actually exist. He considered that substance is not 
coloured necessarily, but that any substance en- 
dowed with colour is incapable of losing it, Abu 
‘l-Kasim al-Balkh! (d. ca. 319/931) declared, for his 
part, that substance has always been endowed with 
colour. But the two masters agreed in stressing the 
fact that substance and colour are two distinct 
things: the first depends on divine action, while 
the second is engendered by the substance which 
bears it. 

In fact, the Makalat of al-Ash‘arl (392-3) echo the 
controversy which developed within the school con- 
cerning these questions. From the perception of a 
coloured object, can one abstract the colour, knowing 
that the latter cannot be perceived, but only known? 
Or indeed, can one at the same time perceive white- 
ness and white, blackness and black? Or again, 





does one see only the colour and not the object, as 
al-Nazzam suggested ? Opinions differed on the above 
points. As regards sensible awareness of the exterior 
world, al-Nazzam borrowed from the pre-Aristotelian 
philosophers their sensualist thesis, and their theory 
of “pores and “emanations, According to him, 
colour, form, flavour, taste etc., are each perceived 
only through the medium of an opening of a certain 
kind, by which the senses are affected. Each of 
these sensations is a rarified body: it emanates from 
a sensible object, penetrates through the specific 
apertures of the sensory organs, and thus reaches the 
consciousness of the being that senses it. Al-‘AIIAf 
(4. after 226/840) spoke of a divine intervention in 
the operation of man’s awareness of sensible objects; 
but other Mu‘tazill theoreticians, like Mu‘ammar, 
regarded the perception of sensible objects as a 
natural act of the sensory organs, as an engendered 
act (muwallad), free from any divine initiative. 
Colour according to the faldsifa. At the 
meeting-point of Mu‘tazilism and of falsafa, of 
which he was one of the major initiators, al-Kind! 
(d. ca. 259/873) was greatly interested in the “physical 
sciences” and, consequently, in the theory of light, 
of colour, and of their articulation. In his work, as in 
that of his most eminent successors, the influence of 
Aristotelian theories, as they had been transmitted to 
the Arabs through the contemporary Neo-Platonism, 
is manifest, For ‘the philosopher of the Arabs”, 
colour is a ‘general accident, since it affects numerous 
things’. An accident perceived by the first of “the 
two noble sensory perceptions” (al-hassayn al- 
sharifayn), sight and hearing. Just as the active in- 
tellect has the function of actualising potential 
intelligibles, the light which strikes opaque objects 
transforms potential colours into actual colours. 
The truly diaphanous body has no colour of its own, 
since it is the vehicle of the colour of the objects 
situated behind it, Of the four elements of the 
universe, only earth is not transparent: it is thus the 
only bearer of colour in this sublunar world. For an 
object to be affected by light and thus, a bearer of 
colour, it must be circumscribed, not fluid, compact, 
and it must form an obstacle (ya‘tarid) to visual 
rays. The colours which we believe that we perceive 
in fire are in fact the colours of terrestrial particles 
which are mixed with the fire. The latter—like air 
and water—is totally colourless. At the same time, 
our senses give us the illusion that the sky is azure 
(lazawardi) in colour, although it is not so at all. 
In fact, the colour that we believe we see in the sky 
is an artificiality: it is the colour of the vaporous and 
terrestrial particles of which the air is full. The stars, 
on the other hand, are circumscribed and compact 
bodies, as is proved by the fact that they eclipse one 
another. That is why they may be coloured. 
Al-Farabt (d. 339/950) was also interested in 
colours. The latter, he tells us, occur on the surface 
of bodies, under the effect of a luminous source, since 
they do not exist in themselves. They are thus acci- 
dents provoked by this source of light. The chromatic 
differences are provided by the different dispositions 
of the lighted bodies. Colours only affect the sublunar 
world, the world of generation and of corruption. 
The heavenly bodies, the primary elements (usfugus- 
sdt), the simple bodies, have no colour. The colour 
of terrestrial bodies derives from the fusion of the 
elements composing each one of them. The presence 
of the fire element brings a tendency towards white, 
that of the earth element a tendency towards black. 
The intermediary colours result from the proportions 
in which these two primary elements are blended. 





Repeating an Aristotelian formula, al-Farabi defines 
colour as ‘the surface of the diaphanous body, in 
the measure of its transparency”. White is not the 
negation of black, nor black that of white: these 
opposite do not annihilate each other. 

The Ikhwan al-Safa? [g.v.] (2nd half of the 4th/roth 
century) authors of a collective encyclopaedia clearly 
influenced by Neo-Platonian emanationism, con- 
sidered colour one of the complementary attributes 
of the body. It is a “spiritual accident", a ‘form 
which the soul puts into the body”. Light is bound 
up with the souls and spirits that circulate within it. 
While traversing diaphanous bodies (‘the purest 
bodies are diaphanous’’) in the same way in which 
the soul circulates in the human body, light carries 
colours up to the pupil, preserving their purity in- 
tact. At the level of the pupil, the visual faculty 
perceives the colours, then transmits them to the 
imaginative faculty, Light and darkness are ‘spiritual 
colours”. On contacts with bodies, they transform 
themselves, respectively, into white and black, 
which are “corporeal colours'’. Colours, defined as 
“the brightness of the rays of bodies’? appear only 
on the surface of the latter. There exist seven simple 
colours: white, black, red, yellow, green, blue and 
“the dull colour” (al-kudra, violet ?). Black derives 
from an earthy humidity which prevents light from 
reaching vision. Black is the absence of light. It 
causes convergence of the visual cluster. At the 
opposite extreme, white is the manifestation of light 
in its full purity. For its part, it entails a divergence 
of the visual cluster. The other colours are inter- 
mediaries between these two extremes; each one 
being characterised by the respective part played by 
the quantity of white and of black which it contains. 
An object appears yellow when an obstacle prevents 
light from appearing pure. Red can derive from 
“‘putrefactive causes” (through excess of humidity) 
or from “‘liquefactive causes’ (through excess of 
heat). Green draws near to black, in the sense that, 
here too, an earthy humidity is dominant, constrict- 
ing the passage of light and of the visual rays. Blue 
belongs to the chromatic family of green. God made 
the air blue and the plant green to accommodate 
the interest of His creatures. In fact, these two colours 
possess the virtue of being salutary for the vision. 
The colours of the rainbow are four in number: red. 
yellow, green and blue; each of these colours corre- 
sponds to one of the four primary qualities, namely, 
heat, dryness, humidity and cold; and to one of the 
four elements, namely, fire, air, earth and water. 
Finally, these authors reject the theory of emana- 
tions. Such a thesis, they declare, could only be 
supported by people having no “experience of the 
things of the spirit and of nature’’. 

Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), like Aristotle, classed the 
psychology of the sensory apparatus among the 
physical sciences. He devoted an entire chapter of 
his Shifa? to the problems of vision and of colour. 
Light is a quality affecting diaphanous bodies; and 
colour, opaque bodies. The latter are coloured 
potentially. Colour can exist without being visible; 
but actual colour occurs only by virtue of its clarity. 
Colours do not exist, in fact, in bodies. A black, 
dark body, is potentially coloured. An object that 
is coloured when it is lit up, will be colourless in the 
dark: it is deprived of actualised colour. The actively 
transparent (air, water, the celestial sphere) is a 
diaphanous medium, and at the same time a vehicle. 
The illuminating body approaches the coloured 
body, without any change, any alteration, affecting 
the diaphanous medium, The existence of light makes 
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the potential transparent an actualised transparent. 
As light increases, so the manifestation of colour 
increases also. Ibn Sind followed the views of Aristotle 
in regarding as absurd the theory of emanations, 
in rejecting the theory that assimilated vision to a 
reflection similar to that transmitted by a mirror, 
and in distinguishing between darkness and black- 
ness. He rejected the theory according to which 
only whiteness is a colour, and blackness is darkness, 
since, he tells us, black is illuminated, and it gives 
light to things other than itself. Consequently, 
colour is not whiteness alone. Absolute, generic 
colour, is not light; but the latter is the cause for 
the apparition of the former, and the cause of its 
transmission. Light is thus a constituent part of the 
visible entity which we call “colour”. Effective 
colour results from the encounter of light with 
potential colour. The. intermediary colours result 
from the blending of black and white. White can 
turn into black in three different ways: (a) through 
grey of increasing darkness; (b) through red tending 
increasingly towards brown; and (c) through green 
and indigo. These diverse processes are the reflection 
of the diversity of composition of the intermediary 
colours. 

Ibn al-Haytham (d. 430/1039), in his Optics, took 
issue with those scholars who denied the real existence 
of colour, and declared that it was only an apparition 
situated between the eve and the source of light. 
According to him, if it is true that the appearance of 
colour is affected by the quality of the light which 
carries it, and that the same colour can be transform- 
ed according to the degree of light which it is given, it 
nonetheless remains a fact that colour has an exist- 
ence of its own. His commentator Kamil al-Din al- 
Farisi (d. 720/1320) explored the fundamental con- 
nection between light and colour. In darkness, 
colours are presented, potentially, in coloured bodies. 
They are transformed into actual colours when light 
affects these bodies. 

Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) devoted a paragraph of his 
Fisal to colour. Here we read that the air is invisible, 
because it has no colour; whereas water is visible, 
because it is white. Similarly, fire also is colourless 
in its sphere; the colour that we see in burning wood, 
in the wick of a lamp or in any other body that is 
consumed by fire, derives from the measure of 
humidity contained in these bodies. In burning, 
the latter is transformed into igneous air; and the 
colour which each of these burning bodies adopts 
is determined by the materials of which it is com- 
posed, It is also particles of humidity which give rise 
to the rainbow. The scholar of Cordova subsequently 
sets out to refute the theses of the “Ancients”, 
according to whom white results from a divergence 
of the visual cluster, and black from a convergence 
of this cluster. According to him, black is invisible, 
because perception exists only through an extension 
of vision. Since the eye sees only that which is 
coloured, black is not a colour. It is, in fact, only 
darkness, the non-being, privation of colour and eye 
sight. When we believe that we ‘‘see” black, we are 
subject to an optical illusion. It is purely a matter 
of convention and metaphor when we describe a 
person, a crow or a garment, as black. In fact, each 
of these bodies has its own colour, which is not black. 
As for the difference between a matt black and a 
shiny, bright black body, this derives not from the 
black itself, but from the lustre, the brightness and 
the scintillation, which are distinct and constitute 
a colour in its own right, which affects all the 
chromatic nuances. We may recall that Plato counted 
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“the colour of light’ among the four fundamental 
colours. One could, says Ibn Hazm, just as well say 
that the dull is a specific colour, since the vision 
perceives it. Such is also the case with brightness, 
with luminosity. It is evident that the Zahiri master 
was particularly aware of the sensory variants of 
colour. He goes on to establish a hierarchy in the 
vividness of perception of colours, whose order is as 
follows: white, yellow, red and green. It is to be noted 
that he shows a great deal of circumspection in the 
declaration of his statements, since he is careful to 
follow them, invariably, with the formula ‘‘God alone 
knows!", or even ‘May God assist us!" 

Ibn Badjdja (d. $33/1139), elaborated a whole 
doctrine of colour in his Treatise on the soul. The in- 
fluence of Aristotle, in particular of his De sensu et 
sensib. is evident; a fact which the author makes no 
attempt to conceal, as he quotes from the latter work 
on more than one occasion, The postulate is that the 
primary sensory element of vision is colour. The seeing 
soul (al-nafs al-basira) is the faculty which exists in 
the eye and which enables it to perceive colour. It is 
localised in the vitreous humour, which the Arab 
philosophers called the glacial humour (al-rutiiba 
al-djalidiyya), Colour is, in substance, a form. It is 
perceptible only through the intermediary of the 
air; and when a coloured object is placed directly 
before the eye, the latter is incapable of perceiving 
it. The air only discharges its function as a vehicle 
for colour when it is lit by a luminous source. Two 
hypotheses could thus be formulated: (a) colours, 
in darkness, are potential only, and have no effective 
existence; (b) the air absorbs colours only through 
the influence of the optical image in which these 
colours reside. For Ibn Bidjdja, the potential 
existence of colour in darkness is in no doubt, Proof 
of this existence lies in the different tonalities of the 
same colour, depending on the quality of the sur- 
rounding light, which includes penumbra. He adds 
that this was demonstrated well by Aristotle (see 
De sensu et sensib., iii, 440a, 7-13). As for the phos- 
phorescence and the sheen of certain objects and 
animals, these are determined not by colour but 
by impressions affecting the eye. The property of 
colour, endowed by the fact that it derives from the 
blending of the lighted with the coloued body, is that 
of being, itself, a dispenser of light, and of moving 
the air. Colour therefore contains light. It promotes a 
movement in the lighted body, in that it is lighted; 
for this body is, itself, a vehicle for colour. In addi- 
tion, colour puts the diaphanous into effect, by reason 
of the fact that the latter only accepts colour be- 
cause it is lighted. Democritus was mistaken in 
declaring that vision in a vacuum would be purer 
than through the diaphanous. Just as colour cannot 
be perceived in the absence of light, so the latter is 
only perceptible when associated with colour. 

The eminent commentator on Aristotle, [bn Rushd 
(d. 595/1198), also undertook to expound a theory of 
light and of colour, as far as possible consistent with 
the spirit of the Peripatetic science, as transmitted 
through the intermediary of Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sium, Themistius and Jean Philiponus. He sets out 
his theory in his Great Commentary on De anima 
and his Epitome on Parva naturalia. Colour exists 
on the surface of a certain body. It is the entelechy 
(actualisation) of a limited transparency, in that 
it is a limited transparency, while light is the en- 
telechy of an unlimited transparency. Resulting 
from a blending of fire with diaphanous body, 
colours find in the light, not the cause of their 
transmission of the visual organ, but a genuine 
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essence and existence. We have seen that Ibn Badidja 
supported the theory according to which colours exist, 
in potentia, in bodies, whether the latter are lighted 
or not. Unlike his compatriot from Saragossa, the 
master of Cordova claims that they can exist effec- 
tively, even when they are not perceived. They only 
become visible under the effect of light. “It is evident 
that light is necessary for colours to be visible; 
whether because it gives to colours the form and the 
manner of being (malakajhabitus) by which they 
impinge upon the transparent; or because it gives 
the transparent the form by which it receives the 
action of the colours; or else both can be achieved” 
(apud L. Gauthier, Jon Rochd, 133). 

For his part, Averroes maintains the following 
connection; light gives to the transparent the manner 
of being which enables it to be influenced by colour. 
Light and colour coexist in the diaphanous milieu. 
They derive, the former from a body which is lumi- 
nous in itself; the latter from a body which is coloured 
in itself. Light brings about the actualisation of 
potential colour, in such a way that it is capable of 
moving the diaphanous; which is transformed from 
the potentially diaphanous to the effectively di- 
aphanous; and can, as a result, absorb colour and 
transmit it to the eye. Thus the objective existence 
of colours, and their effect on the eye, depends on 
light. But visibility is not a condition for the existence 
of colour. It follows that, contrary to the view of 
Tbn Badjdja, colour as such does not contain light. 
When light acts upon the diaphanous, then, according 
to the intensity of this light, and its degree of trans- 
parency, different colours are produced. White 
derives from a blending of pure fire, that is, solar 
light (in its capacity as a luminous element) with air 
(in its capacity as the most diaphanous element), 
Black derives from a blending of turbid fire (that 
which is located above the elements and below the 
spheres) and earth (in its capacity as the most opaque 
element). The two absolute colours are thus “the 
primary elements” (usiukussan!) of the colours. 
All the other colours are situated between these two 
extremes. They result from an infinity of proportion- 
ing of the chromatic pair white/black. To the extent 
to which an intermediate colour (green, red, yellow, 
etc.) tends towards white, it loses, in proportion, 
the ingredient of black which it contains, and vice 
versa. In common with Aristotle, his Arab commen- 
tator believes that the blending of colours consists, 
not in a juxtaposition or a superimposition, but in a 
total union of constituent elements, in the event, 
of fire and diaphanous bodies. 

It is evident that, while the Arab theologians and 
philosophers did not neglect the subject of colour, 
they were concerned essentially with the manipula- 
tion of theories inherited from the Greeks and trans- 
lated, since the 3rd/gth century, by men like Yahya 
b. al-Bitrik, Hunayn b. Ishak, Ishak b. Hunayn or 
Bishr b. Matt&. There was, strictly speaking, no 
Arab-Muslim doctrine of colour, and, as far as we 
know, no monograph devoted to this question. 

A mystical vision of colour. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the universal nature of the spirit- 
ual experience of colours. In this context, the works 
of H. Corbin enable us to appreciate the interest 
which certain Muslim mystics, like Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra (d. 618/1226) and al-Simnani (d. 737/1336) 
took in the phenomenon of colours, and in the syn- 
chronism between them and the interior vision. 
Taking up the theory of “physiological colours” 
dear to Goethe, which the German master espoused 
in his Farbenichre (1808), to refute the hitherto un- 
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challenged theses of Newton, the Iranian theosophist 
al-Kirmani (d. 1870) laid stress on the difference to 
be established between the existence (wudjid) 
and the manifestation (g#h@r) of colour; a difference 
which has notbing to do with the classic distinction 
drawn by the faldsifa between potential and actual 
existence. His hermeneutic of colours “sets in motion 
+.» a symbolism based on an integral spiritual 
realism” (Corbin), Colour is the language of souls. 
The eye—the meeting point between exterior light 
and interior light—does not reflect passively the 
world which is presented to it; it participates in the 
perception of things, and produces its own colour. 
Deriving support from certain verses of the Kur?an 
which, like XITI, 16 and XX XV, 20, make forceful 
statements such as “Are the blind man and he who 
sees equal; are darkness and light equal...?", 
al-Kirmani considers that the colours perceived by 
our eye are those of bodies, not those of rays of 
light, and that they exist in the supra-sensible 
worlds. ‘Light is the abstract of colour, or colour 
in the abstract state ... Light is the spirituality of 
colour; and colour is the corporality of light ... 
It is through the medium one of the other that they 
enter our field of vision'' (Corbin). Without light, 
colour is still present, but is similar to a body de- 
prived of its spirit. Every compound, whether it be- 
longs to the sensible or to the supra-sensible world, 
therefore has a colour. The colour of the world of 
Intelligence is white; that of the world of Spirit is 
yellow; that of the world of the Soul is green; that 
of the world of Nature is red; that of the world of 
Matter is an ashen colour; that of the Imaginary 
world is deep green; that of the material body is 
black. In the same spiritual context, we may recall 
the famous formula of Novalis: “Colour is an attempt 
by matter to become light’; and this comment by 
Rudolph Steiner: “Colour is not only a quality 
applied to the surface of objects, but a light flashing 
from the soul of things to reveal itself to our soul’, 

These reflections lead us on to the symbolism of 
colour. 

The symbolism of colour. Colours are capable 
of acting, on the human being, independently of the 
optical system; and the sensation of colour, essential- 
ly, is an individual thing before it is a collective 
thing. The link between human perception, power 
of evocation and psychism, does not need to be 
proved, Also, since time immemorial, peoples have 
used colours as a system for the conimunication of 
thought, and as “signs” and symbols of abstract 
ideas. Although each colour does not denote, in- 
controvertibly, a universal quality, a number of 
invariants have been isolated by comparative study. 
Colours have played a role of considerable importance 
in ritual, in magic and in superstition. Nor are the 
psychological, physiological and physical effects of 
colour to be ignored: this “language of colour” in 
which is expressed, in art, the ineffable role of the 
chromatic nuances, whose faculty of interaction is 
essential for painting. 

One quotation from the Kur’4n will suffice to prove 
that this was also the case with the Arabs. In XVI, 
13 we read: “... in that He has disseminated various 
colours upon the Earth, here, truly, is a certain sign 
for a people that is edified ...” (see also XVI, 6; 
XXX, 22; XXXV, 27, 28; XXXIX, 21). 

One of the most striking manifestations of the sym- 
bolic connotations of colours among the Arabs, is the 
phenomenon of opposites (al-addad (9.v.]). We have 
seen, in studying the semantic value of certain ad- 
jectives of colour, that they were sometimes capable 
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of embracing two diametrically opposite meanings. 
This phenomenon is particularly to be noted in the 
ease of white and black, which have common ad- 
jectives. To signify wine, the Arabs used a number 
of euphemisms, of the type “the fair drink", “the 
golden one’’, etc. It seems to have been the same 
reasoning that led them, superstitiously, to avoid 
the use of certain terms, and to evoke them either 
by sufficiently eloquent imagery, or by antiphrasis, 
in cases where the context rendered the sense un- 
equivocal. Even today, in certain parts of the Orient 
and the Maghrib, in order to avoid pronouncing 
the word “black” (the accursed colour, the colour 
of Hell), opposites are used. In Morocco, al-abyad 
sometimes denotes tar or coal. It has been observed, 
in addition, that some adjectives occasionally 
qualify two colours which, while being different, none- 
theless present certain affinities. In the collective 
unconscious where humanity's roots are laid, it does 
not seem that our ancestors felt the need to establish 
a tight partition between colours which may be re- 
garded as being close, as they offer similar attributes 
of luminosity or of intensity, such as blue and green 
in the former instance, yellow and red in the latter, 
The same conclusion holds good for the Arabs. For 
them, the symbolic value of white, does not seem to 
have been much different from that which it was 
for the majority of peoples, for certain latent asso- 
ciations are universal. The colour of brightness, 
of loyalty, of royalty, sc. white, most often symbolises 
purity, joy, chastity and virginity in popular psychol- 
ogy. White, the confusion of all the colours, is unity, 
the very image of divinity. The body of the archangel 
Gabriel is snow-white. The white bird is the emissary 
sent from Heaven to tell good news. The white cock 
is held to be the incarnation of an angel. It was a 
white cock that Allah sent to indicate to Adam the 
times of prayer (Kisas, 13, 66-7, 126, 200). By 
reference to the white hand of Moses, when he accom- 
plished the miracles recounted in the Kur’an, the 
expression yad bayda? symbolises potency, power, 
authority. In the colloquial speech of Syria, ‘‘a white 
heart” designates a person of good companionship, 
of noble nature; “a white standard”, a good reputa- 
tion; “white tidings”, a joyful message. In Egypt, 
a fine day is compared to milk or to a white flower. 
But, as in the Far East, and as in Europe for a long 
time, white can also be the colour of grief and of 
mourning. Death is livid and white in contrast to 
the redness of life. The shroud is white. White hair 
is the forerunner of death. In Spain, in Morocco, in 
eastern Persia, white was also the colour of mourning 
(cf. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 298-9). The popular 
subconscious has, furthermore, also been aware of 
this affinity between white and death, and the end 
of life is characterised by rhetorical figures such as 
“white death’, sudden and natural death, death in 
which human knowledge is powerless towards the 
unknowable, 

Aswad and sayyid present an etymological relation- 
ship that is loaded with meaning. The Arabs sensed 
that black was a dominant colour, exercising over 
them a fascination that was mingled with fear. Black, 
darkness, the night, mystery—all of these demand 
respect. The Black Stone of the Ka‘ba is a pillar 
of spiritual influence. Black is the coat of “the un- 
known journey”, of mourning and of all sadness. It 
is also the joint symbol of vengeance and revolt 
(cf. the black flag of the ‘Abbdsids). In the history 
of superstition in the lands of Islam, black occupies a 
privileged position. By a kind of homeopathic magic, 
it is used as a charm against ‘‘the evil eye’. The black 
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cat is endowed with enormous magic power: it is a 
creation of Satan, and anyone who eats its flesh 
is immunised against illness; its spleen, when applied 
to a woman, stops menstruation. For the Muslims, 
as for so many other peoples, the black crow exer- 
cises a baleful influence; meeting the bird is an un- 
favourable omen, since the bird is the herald of 
separation; is it not assumed that the Prophet said 
that the crow must be killed, since it is wicked and 
perverse? The chains of Hell are black. A black cloud 
is a sign of divine wrath. Cain killed Abel with a 
black rock (Kisas, 8, 108, 121, 186-7, 193-4, 298). 
Al-sawda@ is the black bile, source of sorrow and 
fear. ‘Black liver’’ is a term applied to a sworn 
enemy; “black heart” is a degenerate and vulgar 
personality; “black news" denotes a calamity; 
“black life” is unfortunate; a “black face’ belongs 
to a discredited person; “black death" is reserved 
for that caused by strangulation. 

Blue, at the opposite extreme from red, is a cold, 
fleeting, profound, immaterial colour. The sky and 
the sea are blue; anyone who plunges into them is 
lost to intinity, since their depth is immeasurable. 
Metaphysical fear is a ‘‘blue fear”. The Arabs con- 
sidered this colour magical, inauspicious and dis- 
turbing. Blue eyes are a source of bad luck; and mis- 
creants are depicted with them in the Kisas al-anbiya? 
(117, 121, 123), In Egypt, as a defence against the 
“evil eye”, biue-coloured grains of alum (shabba) 
are hung at the neck of children and adults. Blue 
stone possesses a share of the sacred force, by virtue 
of its celestial colour, The magical power of blue is 
at the same time the dispenser of ill fortune and a 
defence against it, The “blue enemy” is an inveterate 
and mortal enemy. In Syrian parlance, when it is 
said of a person that “his bones are blue", this means 
that he is of cunning, vindictive nature. Blue is the 
colour of haggard, livid, frightened people, In the 
only Kur’inic passage where the root t-r-k occurs 
(XX, 102), it is used to describe the guilty ones on 
the Day of Last Judgment. This is why, as with 
black, the Arabs took pains to avoid mentioning 
this colour. In certain regions of Egypt, one says 
“green” rather than “‘blue”, A disagreeable or fretful 
day is also described as “'a black day” or ‘‘a blue day". 
We may note that in Sanskrit, the term nila serves 
to denote both blue and black, two colours regarded 
as maleficent. In Egypt, nila (indigo) is a sign of 
misfortune, of failure. 

Equidistant between infernal red and celestial blue, 
green has a medium role, a form of equilibrium dear 
to Islam. For the Arabs, as for many other peoples, 
it is the symbol of good luck, of natural fertility, of 
vegetation, of youth. For Islam, the green standard 
of the Messenger of Allah and the green cloak of ‘Ai 
have become the very emblems of the Religion. As a 
beneficent colour, green belongs so naturally to the 
popular spirit of the Arabs that their colloquial 
Janguage is full of expressions where this colour 
symbolises joy, gaiety or success. In Syria, a “green 
hand” is used in describing a lucky person. To wish 
somebody a good year, one uses the expression “green 
year”, and when one takes up residence in a new 
dwelling, green leaves of beet are hung there as a 
token of good luck. In Morocco, the expression “my 
stirrups are green” means ‘I bring the rain when I 
travel into an area where it is awaited”. Muhammad 


Paradise, in green garments. The Preserved Tablet 
[see Lawn] is made of emerald (Kisas, 7, 13, 139, 220). 
The title “Green Bird” is the name given to a number 
of saints. One should not ignore the special place 
reserved by the doctrine of djihdd to the shahid, 
“the martyr in the Way of Allah”; while the corpses 
of these martyrs remain in their tombs, their souls, 
on the other hand, are entitled to privileged treat- 
ment: “Allah puts their souls into the bodies of 
green birds, which quench their thirst in the rivers 
of Eden, and eat of its fruits”, says a famous hadith, 
In symbolism and the occult sciences, the emerald, 
a beautiful green stone, is seen as endowed with an 
esoteric significance and a regenerative power. The 
Emerald table is the title of a work, which appeared 
in the Middle Ages, containing al! the laws of occult- 
ism and the Kabbala, and attributed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus. ‘The colour green’, said al-Simnanl, “‘is 
the most appropriate to the secret of the Mystery 
of Mysteries”. In Islamic cosmology, Kdf [g.v.] the 
mountain encircling the terrestrial world, is made of 
green emerald, whose colour is reflected by the 
celestial vault. The image “green death” refers to the 
action of clothing oneself in rags or patched gar- 
ments, as do the dervishes and the Sifls. It is thus 
the most gentle of deaths, accepted willingly and 
endowed with spiritual worth. 

The colour of gold and of the sun, of butter and 
honey, but also that of sulphur and the flame that 
consumes, yellow presents a wide ambivalence on the 
symbolic level, and not only for the Arabs. It can, 
according to the nuances applied to it, refer just as 
easily to cowardice or treason as to royal power and 
glory, The sight of the Angel of Death gives to Adam 
sweat “the colour of saffron’. At the time of the 
“descent of Jesus” and the Last Judgment, the 
guests of Paradise will have white faces, those of 
Hell black; as for the people condemned to undergo 
“the ordeals of the tomb” their faces will be ‘‘the 
colour of saffron” (Kisas, 75, 308). The link between 
bright yellow and youth, love, waiting, separation, 
is widespread in human psychology. For the Anda- 
lusian poets, the yellow of the narcissus is the symbol 
of the lover who pines away for unrequited love. 
The colour yellow symbolises the pain of separation. 
Al-safra’ denotes bile. In the parlance of the Levant, 
“ta yellow smile” denotes a smile full of envy. On 
the other hand, we may note that in the ‘Abbasid 
period, the Muslim East displayed a definite pre- 
dilection for yellow. Even food was coloured yellow 
through the use of saffron. 

Red is the colour of fire and of blood, of passion, 
of impulse and of danger. It is fundamentally linked 
to the vital force, and to the warlike qualities. It is 
a gushing colour, hot and male, unlike blue and green 
The name of the first man, Adam, signifies ‘‘red"’ in 
Hebrew. As with yellow, its symbolism is ambivalent, 
both divine and infernal. The Burning Bush has its 
equivalent in the Furnace. The red sulphur (hibrit 
akmar) of Islamic esotericism denotes Universal Man, 
the product of the action of hermetic red. It is said 
that at the battles of Badr and Hunayn, the angels 
who assisted the faithful against the infidels wore red 
turbans or belts. But, on the other hand, when the 
Eternal decreed the destruction of Saba? and of its 
dam, He sent red rats to undermine the edifice (Kisas, 
280, 286). The Arabs qualified with “red"’ the form of 


himself declared; “The sight of green is as agreeable | death caused by the emission of blood. In popular 


to the eyes as the sight of a beautiful woman (cf. 
al-Djahiz, Tarbi‘, 137). The archangel Gabriel has 
two green wings. The Heavenly Throne is carved 
from a jewel green in colour. Abraham is clothed, in 





speech, an unlucky year is called ‘‘a red year". 
In Syria, the expression “his eye is red" applies to 
a cruel person; and “his wool is red"" means that he 
is accursed. 
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We see that the problem of colours, of their trans- 
mission and their perception, is quite complex. There 
has been a definite evolution in chromatic perception 
since the origins of humanity. In early antiquity, man 
was, apparently, above all sensitive to the light, and 
very little to colour as strictly defined. Gradually, 
psychism—and, consequently, semantics—learned 
to distinguish the nuances and to designate them. The 


infinite richness of the colours emerged slowly in the | 
course of the centuries, The apprenticeship of colour | 


took place in the milieu surrounding each people. 
Language and perception have interfered, without 
ever totally covering all aspects of the question. 
Symbolism has entered into the element of subjec- 
tivity and ambivalence inherent in every perception 
of colour, while the human brain has extended its 
field of reflection, the range of its thought, and 
rendered its transsion more flexible, by learning 
how to nuance it, 
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al-Safa, Wiesbaden 1975, 522, 553 ff.; Ibn Sina, 
Kitab al-Shifa’, ed. J. Bako§, Prague 1956, i, 90 ff.; 
J. Baarmann, Abhandlung tiber das Licht von Ibn 
al-Haitam, in ZDMG (1882), 195-237; Ibn Hazm, 
Kitab al-Fisal fi 'l-milal, Cairo 1321/1903, Vv, 136 ff.; 
Tbn Badja, Kitab al-Nafs, ed. M. S. Ma‘samf in 
MMIA (1959), 332-3; Ibn Rushd, K. al-Nafs, 
Haydarabad 1366/1947, 24 ff.; H. Gatje, ed., Die 
Epitome der Parva Naturalia des Averroes, Wies- 
baden, 1961, i, 8 ff.; idem, Zur Farbenlehren in der 
muslimischen Philosophie, in Isl, (1967), 280-301; 
L. Gauthier, Ibn Rockd (Averroés), Paris 1948, 
128 ff., 245 ff.; Kisa’l, Kisas al-anbiyd’, ed. 
I. Eisenberg, Leiden 1922-3; R. L. Rousseau, 
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Les couleurs, Paris 1959; J. Chevalier (director), 

Dictionnaire des symboles, Paris 1973-4; L'ex- 

périence spirituelle des couleurs, special number of 

Triades, iii/4 (1955); Le monde des couleurs, special 

number of Eranos-Jahrbuch, xli (1972), Leiden 

1974 (see especially the contribution of H. Corbin, 

109-76); H. Corbin, L’'homme de lumiére, Chambéry 

1971; I. Meyerson, ed., Problémes de la couleur, 

Paris 1957; A. Morabia, Recherches sur quelques 

noms de couleur en arabe classique, in SI, xxi (1964), 

61-99. (A. Morasta) 

LAWSHA, Spanish Loja, a small town of al- 
Andalus, 35 miles to the south-west of Granada, 
on the left bank of the Gemil at the foot of an im- 
posing limestone mountain, the Periquestes. It has 
now rather less than 30,300 inhabitants, but was 
probably more important during the Arab period. 
It was the birthplace of the famous Lisdn al-Din 
Ibn al-Khatib [g.v.], who wrote an enthusiastic 
description of it. The walls of the hisn which com- 
manded the town during the Arab period can still 
be seen. It was repopulated in 280/893 during the 
reign of the amir ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad. This 
“key of Granada” was besieged in 1486 by the 
Catholic kings, who captured it on 25 Djumada I 
891/29 May 1486. 

Bibliography: Yakit, Bulddn, iv, 370; F. 
Simonet, Description del reino de Granada, Granada 
1872, 95-6; R. Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps 
des Nagrides, Paris 1973, index. 

(E. Lévi-Proven¢ar) 

LAYL and NAHAR (Ar.), two antithetical terms 
which designate respectively night and day, but 
do not have exactly the same status and are not 
parallel. 

Layl is treated as a collective noun without dual 
(except in poetry where the use of this incorrect form 
is justified by the requirements of metre), or plural; 
it possesses, as would be expected, a noun of unity, 
laylat™= “one night”, of which the plural layal™ and 
the seldom used diminutive Iuyayliyat**, are some- 
thing of an embarrassment to philologists, who are 
inclined to consider them as formed either on *lay- 
liyat™ or on *laylat™*, Nahdr, for its part, applies 
to the “‘day" which extends from sunrise to sunset; 
like Jayl, it has neither dual, nor plural (since the 
forms anhur, nuhur and, in dialect, nahdrat, are 
secondary and judged inadmissible by the grammmar- 
ians, who can ouly account for them as an aberrant 
transfer from the generic to the particular, from 
djins to naw‘); but it is not a collective and, for this 
reason, it has no noun of unity and cannot itself 
supply this function. Thus the correlative of opposi- 
tion to layl, nahdr, cannot be opposed to laylats, 
of which the antonym is yawm (pl. ayydm), signifying 
“day” (of twenty-four hours). So one says laylen 
wa-nahar" “night and day, by night and day” (e.g. 
Kur’an, LX XI, 5), but yawm wa-layla, “a day and 
a night" is twenty-four hours and not thirty-six; the 
farnous battles of the pre-Islamic Arabs, which did not 
take place at night, are known by the expression 
ayydm al-‘Arab {q.v.], generally translated as ‘the 
days of the Arabs", On the other hand, ahdr is 
sometimes a substitute for yawm, as in Moroccan 
dialect where, in stories, “one day” is always wahd 
an-nhdr and one even encounters wafid an-nhar... 
f-at-lil (e.g. G. S, Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 87). 
On the other hand, ayydm and /aydli are, in certain 
cases, interchangeable. While the “borrowed days”, 
each one of which effectively lasts twenty-four hours, 
are known in Arabic as ayydm al-Sadjus [q.v.], the 
very cold period which begins in December and ends 
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forty days later is always called al-laydali al-sid 
“the black nights”, while the forty “mottled” days 
which, in two series of twenty, immediately precede 
and follow it and during which the cold is less severe, 
are sometimes called al-ayydm al-bulk (e.g. in the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, sometimes al-laydli al-bulk 
(especially by al-Kalkashandl, Subh, ti, 384). 

Similarly, the distances which we express in ‘a 
days’ journey" are measured by the Arabs in stages 
(marhala, pl. marahil), translated either as ‘‘days” 
(ayyam) or as “nights” (/Jaydli, even in reference to 
a country where day-time travel is practicable). 
While the day of the month can be expressed by 
means of yaw followed by an ordinal number up to 
19, an ordinal and a cardinal from 20 upwards (al- 
yawma 'l-thalitha wa 'l-‘ishrina min Safar = 23 Safar), 
a calculation based on nights is used in preference, 
most often with elision of the word layla or laydli, 
but with the feminine form of the numerical noun 
(whereas yawm or ayyadm would demand the mas- 
culine), for example: Hi-arba‘a Sashrata khalat/khalaw- 
na min Muharram = “fourteen (nights) having 
elapsed of Mubarram = the 14th of the month 
{not the 15th, since the official day begins at sunset), 
or: li-‘ashy bakiyat/bakina min Muharram = “‘ten 
{nights) remaining of Muharram" the zoth of the 
month. (In this context, in calculating correspon- 
dence with the Julian or Gregorian calendars, it is 
important to know if an event dated on a certain 
day happened before midnight, in which case the 
corresponding date indicated by the tables should be 
put back one unit.) 

Being accustomed to look to the sky for guidance 
while travelling at night, and to use the stars [see 
AwNwA?’] and the phases of the moon [see KAMAR] for 
the measurement of time, the ancient Arabs divided 
the lunar month into ten periods of three nights 
bearing names chosen for the most part as references 
to the different shapes of the moon or to the degree 
of its brightness: 1-3: ghurar (or ghurr, kurh); 4-6: 
nufal (or diuhar, shuhb); 7-9: tusa*® (or zuhr, buhr); 
ro-12: “ushar; 13-15: bid; 16-18: dura (or dur‘); 
19-21: gulam; 22-24: handdis (or nuhs, duhm); 25-27; 
daad? (or kukam); 28-30: mafijukdk. These three 
Jast nights were qualified with, respectively, da‘dj@, 
dahm@ and layla’, but the 30th also bore the names 
salirar, sarar, nahira, da’da’, falta. The first and the 
last days of the month, in historical works and 

are also designated by terms 
connected with the moon: ghurra for the first and 
munsalakh or sardr for the last. There also exists a 
different nomenclature in which nights from the 
13th to the 21st bear the same names as those 
detailed in the scheme above, but the others are: 1-3: 
hilal; 4-6: kamar; 7-12: nufal; 22-27: handdis; 28-29; 
d@ adPatin’; 30; mali/uhdk (for all these names, see 
Ibn Kutayba, Anwd?, § 159; al-Mas‘idi, Murddj, iii, 
429-31 = §§ 1316-18; Calendrier de Cordoue, 18; al- 
Birani, Chronologie, 63-4; Ibn Siduh, Mukhassas, 
ix, 30-1; Ibn al-Adjdabi, al-Azmina wa ‘l-anwé, 
85-7; M. Rodinson, La lune chez les Arabes et dans 
[Islam in Sources orientales. La lune, mythes et rites, 
Paris 1962 163-4). 

The ancient Arabs possessed a host of epithets to 
describe a dark night but it is scarcely possible to 
establish a gradation between them. The majority of 
these terms, some of which are quite expressive (e.g. 
mushankik, mutlakkimm), have fallen into disuse; we 
shall mention only the following: layla salma? mug- 
lima, mudlahimma, daydjur, ‘very dark"; mu‘lankisa, 
bahim, “where one can see nothing"; fakhyd’, 
dadjiya, “‘overcast and moonless"; sadaf, ghafash 
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“penumbral"; lay! musdjahirr or mudjrahidd, “long 
night" (see Ibn Siduh, op. laud., ix, 37-41). 

From the whole of this rich vocabulary, attested in 
ancient poetry or compiled by ruwdt and repro- 
duced scrupulously, though without much enthusi- 
asm, by lexicographers, only the most current ele- 
ments (in particular those derived from the root 
z-t-m) figure in the Kur’an, where day and night 
are items of considerable importance; we may in 
fact count a total of 57 occurrences of nahdr, 79 of 
layl, 7 of layla and 4 of layali (compared with 36 of 
yawm, 27 of ayydm and 69 of yawma?idk™), The 
day and the night, naturally created by God and 
put at the disposal of mankind (XIV, 37/33) are 
signs (XVII, 13/12, XLI, 37) of divine power; they 
are mutually concurrent (XXXI, 28/29, XXXIX, 
7/5, LVI, 6), and God brings forth the day from the 
night (XXXVI 37; see also VII, 52/54); comple- 
mentary (VI, 13, 60, XXV, 49/47, XXVII, 88/86, 
XXX, 22/23, XXXIV, 32/33, XXXVI, 40, XL, 
63/61), they succeed one another regularly, with 
emphasis placed on this succession (ikhtildf al-layl 
wa 'l-nahér, U1, 159/164, IV, 187/190, X, 6, XXIII, 
92/80, XLV, 4/5), which is sometimes treated by 
translators as a contrast between two creations 
which renew themselves constantly (hence the term 
al-djadidén', “the two new ones”). The two words 
appear together in a total of 24 verses. 

The word sd‘a, which occurs 47 times in the Kur?An 
(in 33 cases to designate the [Last] Hour) meant 
nothing more than “a moment, a brief lapse of time"’, 
for the ancient Arabs apparently did not divide the 
day in 24 hours; this usage, a perfectly understand- 
able one, is retained in the classical language, where 
expressions are encountered such as swrmm™ sd‘at™ 
“instantly fatal poison". The concept of the hour 
was, however, introduced into Arab culture at an 
early stage, for it was indispensable to astronomers, 
who distinguished between equal or average hours 
(sd“at mu‘tadilat) and unequal or true hours (samaniy- 
yat or muSwadjdjat, and Islamic civilisation was at 
quite an early stage familiar with various types of 
clock [see utyat, in Suppl.) which were evidently 
not at the disposal of the majority of peoples. How- 
ever, references in historical texts to events which 
took place, for example, at the third hour of the day 
or of the night, lead one to suspect that this notion 
ad than is generally thought; 
it is thus possible that in a period which cannot be 
precisely identified, the day and the night were 
divided into twelve hours, the relative proximity of 
the equator making fluctuations in their duration 
according to the seasons a matter of small account. 
This method of reckoning is still in use in Arabia, 
where, now that the possession of watches is wide- 
spread, it causes a certain amount of confusion. 

The night begins immediately after sunset, which 
marks the start of the official day; this is why, when 
one talks of the previous night, the Arabic expression 
is al-laylata “this night’, if the time is before midday 
(but al-ddritata “[the night) that has passed” if the 
time is after midday). The divisions of the night were 
not precisely defined, in spite of the rich vocabulary 
which is to be found, for example, in the Mukhassas 
(ix, 44-8) of Ibn Siduh who mentions, following 
Kutrub (ix, 37) five parts (adjza”) named respectively: 
khudra, mudka, sudfa, hadjma and ya‘fir; these 
expressions do not seem to have been in widespread 
use and, in any case, they are not defined in a satis- 
factory manner. However, the need to fix the hours 
of the three canonical prayers which take place during 
the night obliged the Muslims to interpret precisely 
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the meanings of certain ancient terms and to estab- 
lish with accuracy the times to which they apply. 
Among the many words denoting the beginning 
of the night, shafak has been sanctioned by usage; 
in the Kur’in (LXXXIV, 16), Allah swears by the 
shafak, interpreted as meaning either “twilight” or 
“day”, as opposed to the night which figures in 
the oath contained in the following verse, but it is 
agreed that this term designated “the evening 
twilight", the time at which the maghrib prayer 
should be performed [see mIgAt]. Some authors 
distinguish two twilights, of which the first is char- 


acterised by the redness of the sky and the second | 


by its pallor (e.g. Ibn al-Adjabi, op. laud., 118), but 
this distinction is secondary. The astronomic twilight 
lasts for as long as it takes the sun to descend 18° 
below the horizon (or 1 hour, 12 minutes, since 15° = 
t hour), and Muslim scholars adopt the average 
figure of 17°; it is however quite certain that the real 
duration of the shafak varies according to lattitude, 
season and meteorological conditions; this is why the 
calendars indicate it regularly to enable the faithful 
to perform the prayer within the required time; 
one might naturally ask on what observations are 
based the figures supplied for example by the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, where this duration (and that 
of the morning twilight, the fadjr, which is reckoned 
to be identical) varies from 1 hour 1/7 on the rst of 
January to z hours 1/8 on the 2tst of June. As regards 
the maghrib prayer, it is said in the Kur°’an (XVII, 
80/77): akimi 'I-salata li-duliki ‘I-shamsi ild ghasaki 
‘I-layl, and the end of the shafak effectively marks 
the start of the ghasak (which was also known by 
other names: zalaém, even if the moon was shining, 
iktihdm al-layl, etc.); the beginning of the latter 
period is the time for the prayer of ‘ishd?, which 
some call incorrectly al-‘iskd? al-akhira, as opposed 
to a “isha? ala = salat al-maghrib, and which the 
Bedouins were reproached for calling salat al-‘atama, 
after the first third of the night during which they 
customarily performed the milking (isti‘idm) of 
their camels. Although we know of a considerable 
number of terms designating any part of the night 
(see Mukhassas, ix, 45), only a few words seem to be 
at all precise, in spite of differences in interpretation; 
thus, ‘aghwa, si‘w, had? and variants = 1/4 of the 
night; #if*e and variants = 1/3; dhuAl and variants = 
1/3 or 1/2; hild’, hasi‘, thabadj, mawhin and variants 
= 1/2 approximately, The middle of the night was 
called djaws, usfumm, djarsh, but astronomers render- 
ed “midnight” simply by nisf al-layl (in the same way 
they called “midday” nsf al-nahdr) and the modern 
language uses the expression muntasaf al-layl. The 
‘as‘asa precedes the third third, the sahar or sahr, 
which matches the ghasak and is immediately follow- 
ed by the morning twilight, the fadjr; for the Muslim 
astronomers, this twilight begins at the moment that 
the sun is 19° below the horizon, but the real duration 
of it is indicated, as has been seen above, in the calen- 
dars. It is during this final part of the night that the 
morning prayer (fadjr or subh) is performed. Since 
their territory did not extend as far as latitude 48°, 
the Arabs did not know that at the summer solstice 
there is no complete night (the lay! alyal of the as- 
tronomers) at this latitude, 

Night travellers experienced a certain relief when 
they observed the first lights of dawn, and they 
tended to include the fadjr in the nahdr; a reflection 
of this conception is also found in the works of lexi- 
cographers who normally place the subh (or sabiha 
or sabahk) at the end of the night and are furthermore 
inclined to make it the beginning of the day, calling 





ghudwa or bukra the time which elapses between the 
fadir prayer and the sunrise (see Mukhassas, ix, 
48-52), Although the prayers which punctuate the 
Muslim's life obliged the fukahd@ to fix with a degree 
of exactitude the time of the sukr and of the ‘asr 
(let alone the duid), the divisions of the day lack 
precision. The nahdr begins at the moment that the 
upper edge of the sun appears on the horizon, just 
as the night and the official day begin when the 
opposite edge, now uppermost, disappears. The first 
part of the day, up to the moment when the sun 
has traversed a quarter of the diurnal arc, is called 
duha; the period corresponding to the sun's pro- 
gress over the second quarter of the arc is known as 
daha’; it comes to an end at midday (sawdl), which is 
marked, for the astronomers, by the sun crossing the 
meridian and, for the simple faithful, by the dis- 
placement of the shade which moves from the west 
(where it is called the sill) to the east (where it takes 
the name fay”). It is at this moment that there begins 
the period, varying according to the judicial schools 
(see mIKAT], during which the midday prayer (guAr) 
must be performed. A number of terms referring to 
the heat which then reigns are employed (sahira, 
hddjira, &@ila, gh@ira), without designating a 
precise lapse of time. Some calendars indicate, at 
the beginning and the end of each month of the solar 
year, the altitude (irtifa‘) in degrees of the sun at 
midday (e.g. the Calendrier de Cordoue, or, to enable 
the faithful to calculate for themselves the hour of 
the gui, the length of the shadow either in feet, as 
in the Risdla of Ibn al-Banna’, or in height (kama), 
once again as in the Calendrier de Cordoue, where 
the shade varies from a quarter of the height of an 
object on the 16th of June and the rst of July, to 
one and five-sixths on the 16th of December, The 
period which follows that of the gwkr and also extends 
between limits determined by the length of the 
shadow, but variable according to the fukahd?, is 
that of the ‘asr (see I, Goldziher, in Archiv fir 
Religionswissenschaft, ix 293 ff.; transl. in Arabica 
viiJ/r (1960), 26{f.); this term is thus precisely 
defined in Islam, although diverse and much less 
definite interpretations are retained. Asil was used 
in reference to the time which elapses between the 
‘asr and sunset, but this word tends to be employed, 
in the contemporary language, for the evening 
twilight; masd?, which had the same meaning, is 
today applied to the evening, as opposed to sabdh, 
“morning, and also comes to designate the period 
which begins at noon and encroaches upon the night; 
the word ‘askiyya (and variants) is also taken in 
the sense of “evening”, although it used to be as 
precise as masa? and asil, designated the end of the 
nahar and was the opposite of duhd (e.g. Kur’an, 
LXXIX, 46: ill ‘Sashiyyate" wa-duhdhd). 

The calendars to which reference has been made 
often attach importance to the length of the day and 
of the night, which some of them indicate twice a 
month, either in degrees of the sun’s arc, or in hours. 
Since the authors who supply these figures are not 
usually astronomers, they give the impression of 
borrowing these numerical data from their predeces- 
sors, without perhaps taking account of differences in 
latitude, especially in view of the fact that, when ad- 
dressing themselves to their fellow-citizens, they do 
not take the trouble to establish the name, and the 
position relative to the Equator, of the place concern- 
ed. It would nevertheless be possible to calculate the 
latitude of this place if one could rely on the accuracy 
of the data relating to the length of the longest and 
shortest days and nights of the year, but in this 
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respect great uncertainty remains. It is furthermore 
to be noted that the geographers, heirs to the Ptole- 
maic tradition, divide the zone reckoned to be in- 
habited in the northern hemisphere, as far as approx- 
imately latitude 50°, into seven climates [see 1i¢LIM], 
of which the lower and upper limits are constituted 
by parallels separated one from the other by a dis- 
tance corresponding to a difference in half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day of the year. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Cu. PELLAT) 

LAYLA at-AKHYALIYYA, Arab poetess of 
the 1st/7th century of the tribe of the ‘Ukayl (‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘a group) whose »isba came to her from an 
ancestor, Akhyal, or from several of the Akh@?il. 
Literary tradition attributes to her an elegy on the 
murder of ‘Uthm4n and speaks of her as having been 
familiar, late in life, with the caliphs Mu‘Awiya 
and ‘Abd al-Malik, and the redoutable governor al- 
Hadjdjadj: it follows that the pinnacle of her career 
should be placed at around 650-60 A.D. She is well- 
known for her romantic saga, of ‘Uithrite type, con- 
cerning her relationship with the bandit-warrior 
Tawba b. Humayyir, also of the ‘Ukayl tribe. He 
loved her, and although he was prevented from 
marrying her, he always maintained a chivalrous 
devotion to her. When he was killed in the course 
of one of his raids, Layla mourned him in a number 
of touching elegies, fragments of which are available 
to us from literary sources (as far as is known, they 
were never collected in a diwan) which show Layli 
resembling a Muslim al-Khansa? (g.v.}. In fact, these 
funereal elegies, like those of the most famous 
poetess of the Diihiliyya, are still imbued with a 
purely pagan spirit, lauding the warlike and benefi- 
cent virtues of their heroes (for al-Khans4’, her two 
brothers; for Layla, her sweetheart Tawba), without 
any hint of faith or Muslim piety. The genre of the 
rith@? [see MARTHIYA), was henceforth perpetuated 
in an established form in the new milieu of Islam. 
As with the poetess of Sulaym, the sincerity of Layla's 
sorrow and her fidelity to a long and unrequited love 
come through the conventional fopoi of the elegy, 
as in the accounts of her conversations with the 
caliphs. 

Besides these mardthi, there is attributed to 
Layla a poetic exchange in hidja form, fairly coarse 
as is typical of this genre, with the poet al-Nibigha 
al-Dja‘d!. This is all that is known of her life (she 
was married to a certain Sawwar b. Awfi al-Kushay- 
ri). On the date and place of her death, there is 
conflicting evidence. According to a highly romantic 
tradition, she died very close to the toinb of Tawba, 
in circumstances which would corroborate certain 
well-known verses of her friend in this respect; 
more plausible perhaps are other traditions which 
put her death in Iran (at Siwa or Rayy), in the course 
of a journey which she had undertaken in her old age 
through the barvid of al-Hadjdjadj, to visit her cousin 
Kutayba b. Muslim [9.v.], who was then campaigning 
in Khur&sin. In any case, the date would be in the 
early years of the 8th century A.D. (end of the rst 
century of the Muslim era). Her historical authen- 
ticity is not in any doubt, unlike that of her more 
famous namesake, Layla of Madjnin. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘, 416-20; 

Hamdsa of Bubturi, 269-71; Aghdni*, xi, 204-49; 

R. Blachére, HLA, i, 292; I. Filshtinskiy, Arab- 

skaya literatura v srednie veka, Moscow 1977, 

226-8. (F. Gasrrei) 

LAYLA KHANIM (? - 1847), Turkish poetess 
of the first half of the roth century. Very little is 
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known about her life. Born in Istanbul the daughter 
of the kd@di-‘asker Morali-zade Hamid Efendi, she was 
educated by private tutors, particularly by her mater- 
nal uncle ‘Izzet Molla [¢.v.], whom she eulogised in an 
elegy. Her short-lived marriage and her gay and un- 
scrupulous way of life gave rise to gossip about her 
being a lesbian. Her poems, not particularly original, 
are written in a comparatively simple and unadorned 
style avoiding the articialities and affectation of 
many of her contemporaries. She excelled in miinddjat 
and merthiyes. Her diwin was printed at Balik 
in 1844, with second and third editions made in 
Istanbul in 1851 and 1883 respectively. Layla 
Khantm was a Mewlewi adherent, and is buried in 
the garden of the Galata Mewlew! convent. 
Bibliography: Fatin, Tedhkire, Istanbul 1271, 

363-4; Mehmed Dhihnl, Meshdhir al-nis@; M. 

Nadji, Esdmi, Istanbul 1308, 271; Ibniilemin M, K. 

Inal, Son astr Tiirk gairleri, v, Istanbul 1938, 

875-9 (with further bibliography) ; Ibrahim Alaettin 

Gévsa, Tiirk meshurlart ansiklopedisi, Istanbul n.d. 

[1946], s.v. (Fanin fz) 

LAYLA KHANIM (Modern Turkish Leyta Saz 
1850-1936), Turkish poetess and composer. She 
was born in Istanbul, the daughter of Dr. Ismal 
Pasha (1812-71), originally a Greek from Chios, who 
served as imperial surgeon under Mahmid II and as 
governor, minister and Palace physician under ‘Abd 
al-Medjid and ‘Abd al-SAziz. From early childhood, 
Layla Kh&nim frequently lived in the imperial harem 
or in close association with it. She was privately 
educated and was married to a civil servant from 
Crete, Sirri Efendi (later Pasha, 1844-95), who 
served as a governor in various parts of the ewpire. 
Layla Khintm, who accompanied him, included 
interesting travel notes in her fanious memoirs 
(see below). She died in Istanbul on 6 December 1936. 

As a composer, she followed the classical Turkish 
tradition, although the influence of Western music 
which had entered the Ottoman Palace in the mid- 
1800s is noticeable in her works. She is the composer 
of over 200 works to which she wrote the words, 
including some famous and very popular shark 
and marches. 

Her early poems published in the Kiasine-yi 
ewrdk in the 1880s are in the diwan tradition. Later, 
she wrote in the manner of the Tangimdat modernists, 
particularly of ‘Abd al-akk Hamld. She occasionally 
used syllabic metre and a simple language for her 
tiirkiis. Only a small portion of her compositions and 
poems survived the fire which destroyed her villa in 
Bostandjl near Istanbul (see Mustafa Rona, Ytrminct 
yiizyt| Tirk musikisi?, Istanbul 1970, 25-31, where 
45 of her compositions are given). Her scattered 
poems were collected and edited by her son Yasuf 
Ridi in 1928 as Solmush ditchkler (“Faded flowers’'). 
They seldom rise above the average. 

Layli Khanim’s most important contribution is 
her invaluable memoirs, which mainly cover her 
experiences in the harem. This is a unique first-hand 
report of Palace life from the inside. The memoirs 
describe in great detail everyday life in the Palace, 
its décor and furnishings, and particularly the harem, 
its customs, fashions, ceremonies, special occasions, 
training and life of princes, princesses and slave 
girls, etc., together with character studies and sketch- 
es of interesting types. She began to write her mem- 
oirs in 1897 and completed them in 1920 at the age 
of 70; and she published the first part, on the harem, 
in the daily Wakt (beginning 20 January 1921) and 
the second part, on women’s life, in the roth century, 
in the daily Meri (from 25 April 1921). As Istanbul 
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was under Allied occupation at the time and the 
press under strict control, some passages were omitted 
by the censor. The memoirs were translated by her 
son and published under a pseudonym, that of Mme. 
Adriana Piazzi (Delcambre), Le Harem impérial 
et les sullanes au XIX®* siécle: souvenirs, adaptés 
au francais par son fils Youssouf Razi. Préface de 
Claude Farrére, Paris 1925. Both parts of the mem- 
oirs have now been edited in one volume by Sadi 
Borak as Leyla Saz, Harem'in igytisi, Istanbul 1974. 

Bibliography: given in the text, but see also 
Ibniilemin M. K. Inal, Son asir Tiirk sairleri, v, 
Istanbul 1938, 880-5. (Fauir Iz) 
LAYLA 0 MADJNON [see MADINON WA-LAYLA] 
LAYLAT At-BARA?A [see RAMADAN] 

LAYLAT a.-KADR [see ramapAn] 

aL-LAYTH 8. au-MUZAFFAR, Arab philolo- 
gist and jurisprudent, grandson of the Umayyad 
governor of Khurasin Nasr b. Sayyir al-Kinanf al- 
Laythi (d. 131/748, 85 years old [q.v.}). Sometimes he is 
identified as the son of the latter or even as the son 
of an alleged third son of his grandfather, Rafi‘, 
who might be confused with the well-known Rafi‘ b. 
Layth b. Nasr b. Sayydr [see HARON AL-RAsHID). 

The biographical information about al-Layth 
(or Layth) is meagre. He studied grammar and Jexicog- 
raphy under the versatile scholar and Addi of Kifa, 
Kasim b. Ma‘n (d. 175/791 ?), and was held in high 
repute as a secretary with the Barmakids. It seems 
that his relationship with the master of the ‘arabiyya, 
al-Khalfl b. Ahmad (d. 175/791? [¢.v.]), who was 
not much older than himself, was trustful and close. 
We learn that from traditions, some of which are 
embellished by anecdotes, and we furthermore learn 
that he revised and completed the Kitab al-‘Ayn 
of al-Khalll, according to some sources after the 
latter's death, Al-Layth may have finished this work 
at the beginning of the eighties of the 2nd century 
A.H. (about 800 A.D.) and died soon afterwards, in 
other words, just before the fall of the Barmakids 
in 187/803. Later philologists consider him as the 
actual author—and recent investigations confirm 
this view, especially in regard to the bulk of the 
material—or else they leave this question undecided, 
speaking of the sdéhib Kitab al-‘4 yn; whereas others 
attribute the misunderstandings and the mistakes 
which they thought to have discovered in the first 
Arabic dictionary mainly to that revision. (Con- 
cerning the works which have been written before the 
background of such criticism, cf. J. Kraemer, in 
Oriens, vi [1953], 208 f.) 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article Kyati: B. auMap, see 
G, Fligel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, 
Leipzig 1862 (repr. Nendeln 1966), 39-42; 2. Braun- 
lich, in Islasnica, ii (1926), 69 f., 85 ff.; P. Anastase 
(al-Karmali), in Isi., xv (1926), 296; S. Wild, Das 
Kitab al-‘Ain und die arabische Lexikographic, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 14, 16; H. Fleisch, Traitd de philo- 
logie arabe, Beirut 1961, i, index; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Tabakat a’-shu‘ard?, Cairo 1375/1956, 97 f.; Abu 
"l-Tayyib al-Lughawi, Mardtib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 
1375/1955, 31; al-Marzubant, al-Muktabas, Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1964, $9, 279 f.; al-Azhari, Takdhib al- 
lugha (Introduction), in MO, xiv (1920), 27 f.; 
Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘Arab, Cairo 1382/ 
1962, 183f. (cf. D. Miller, Studien zur mittel- 
alterlichen arabischen Falknereiliteratur, Berlin 
1965, 55 £.); Yakit, Udabd’, vi, 222-227; al-Kiftl, 
Inbah al-ruwat ‘ald anbah al-nuhat, Cairo 1374/1955, 
iii, 42 f.; al-Firdzabadi, al-Bulgha fi ta’rikh @immat 
al-lugha, Damascus 1392/1972, 194 f.; Suyati, 
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Bughya, 383 (Cairo 1384/1965, ii, 270); al-Suyatl, 
al-Muzhir fi ‘ulam al-lugha, Cairo 1378/1958, i, 77- 
(R. SeLtnemm) 
aL-LAYTH 8. SA‘D s. ‘Asp AL-RaHMAN AL- 
Fauml, Asu 't Harry, traditionist and juris- 
consult, belonging to the class of the great tabi‘in. 
He was born and died in Egypt (Karkashanda, 
Sha‘ban 94/May 713—Misr, 14 Sha*ban 175/16 De- 
cember 791. At the cemetery in Cairo, may be 
seen the tomb of 'E] Imam E! Leis’). This ‘scholar 
of Egypt" (of Persian origin) is ranked unanimously 
among the leading authorities (fukaha? al-amsdr) 


| on questions of religious knowledge in the early 


years of the Islamic empire, these being: Abi 
Hanifa, Sufyan al-Thawri and Ibn Abi Layla (Kifa), 
Ibn Djurayb (Mecca) Malik and Ibn al-Madjishin 
(Medina), al-Awza% (Syria), and finally, al-Layth b. 
Sa‘d (Egypt). With his vividly critical attitude to- 
wards the law schools (the Maliki one in particular), 
the Zahiri Ibn Hazm regards all these individuals 
as the worthy successors of Milik in respect of eru- 
dition, intelligence and moral severity (al-Ihkdm 
fi usil al-ahkam, ii, 138). Al-Layth is also held 
in high esteem by the imam al-Shafi‘l, in whose opin- 
jon the study of tradition rests, essentially, on 
the authority of these three masters Malik, Sufyan 
al-Thawri and al-Layth b. Sa‘d. 

Only fragmentary information is available con- 
cerning the career of al-Layth (cf. the article devoted 
to him in Ta?rikk Baghdad, xiii, 3-14), His training 
in the discipline of Aadith was both Meccan (with 
Ibn Shihab, Nafi* and ‘Ata? b. Rabah among others) 
and Medinan (Malik). He travelled to Baghdad in 
Shawwal 161/July 778, where his teaching of hadith 
was an outstanding success and earned him the pat 
ronage of Harin al-Rashid. His humility is said to 
have prevented him from soliciting honours and ap- 
pointments of state. On returning to Egypt, he 
devoted himself to teaching and also to the manage- 
ment of what seems to have been a considerable 
fortune. He was credited with an annual income 
of the order of 25,000 dindrs, which he utilised with 
such generosity that he was left with practically 
nothing which could justify the payment of zakdt. Al- 
Layth was, throughout his life, a much-courted and 
honoured man (no doubt because of his fortune), 
According to a man familiar with him over a period 
of twenty years, he was never seen lunching or dining 
unaccompanied by numerous associates. He lived 
in a grand scale and knew how to enjoy his wealth, 
If such a life-style allowed him a certain amount 
of leisure for participation in public life, or for daily 
sessions of hadith, it was hardly compatible with long 
and exacting periods of work. In addition, the written 
work of al-Layth seems to be less than prolific (see 
Bibl.) in comparison with that of Malik (93-179/711- 
95) who was able, in the rustic setting of Medina, 
to lead a much more productive scholastic life. 

The biographers of al-Layth often compare him 
with Malik, with the object of attributing superiority 
in numerous areas to the former. Without doubt, 
subjectivity plays a major part in these judg- 
ments, when dealing with an individual whose special 
success and munificence inspired much respect. In the 
doctrinal sphere as such, the personal contribution 
of al-Layth is far from comparable with that of the 
imam Malik. It is significant in this context that 
classical authors discussed the legitimacy of whether 
al-Layth should be accorded the title of imam, taking 
into account not only his piety and his virtues, but 
also the importance and impact of his doctrine as 
measured on the scale of the umma (Ta rikh Baghdad, 
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xiii, 13). The verdict of posterity is negative on 
this point; all that need be quoted here by way of 
a tribute is the opinion recorded by al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/r071): “If Malik had not existed, 
the superiority of al-Layth would have been univer- 
sally recognised" (Ta?rikh Baghdad, xiii, 7). Having 
been a pupil of Malik, al-Layth was in a position to 
assert his independence with regard to his eminent 
contemporary, while maintaining a relationship with 
him marked by courtesy and a willingness for intel- 
lectual co-operation (cf. his Risdla ila Malik 6. Anas, 
in Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, I‘lam al-muwakkiSin, 
iii*, 94-100). If in the sphere of religious law (fikh), 
the influence of al-Layth is decidedly slight, his 
name nevertheless remains connected with the dis- 
cipline of hadith, where the classical authorities 
unanimously attribute to him a well-proven compe- 
tence and integrity. 

Bibliography: Sezgin, GAS, i, 520, no. 7, 
where the work of al-Layth (1. Hadith; 2. Madjlis 
min faw@id al-Layth; 3. the above-mentioned 
Risdla) is to be supplemented by Kitab masd?il 
Sfi'l-fikh, cited in the Fihrist of Tbn al-Nadim (199); 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikk Baghdad, Cairo- 
Baghdad 1349/1931, xiii, 3-14 (article no. 6960); 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allib al-‘Umari al-Tabrizi, 
Mishkaét al-masabik, Damascus 1380-2/1961-2, iii, 
745; R.G. Khoury, al-Layth ibn Sa‘d (94/773- 
175/791), grand maitre et mécine de V Egypte, vu a 
travers quelques documents islamiques anciens, in 
Festschrift. Nabia Abbott, JNES, x\/3 (1981), 
189-202. (A. Merap) 
LAZ, a people of South Caucasian stock 

(Iberic, “Georgian”) now dwelling in the southeastern 
corner of the shores of the Black Sea, in the region 
called in Ottoman times Lazistan. 

1. History and geography, The ancient 
history of the Laz is complicated by the uncertainty 
which reigns in the ethnical nomenclature of the 
Caucasus generally; the same names in the course of 
centuries are applied to different units (or groups). 
The fact that the name Phasis was applied to the 
Rion, to the Corokh (the ancient Akampsis), and 
even to the sources of the Araxes, also creates diffi- 
culties. 

The earliest Greek writers do not mention the Laz 
The name AcGol, A&€or is only found after the 
Christian era (Pliny, Nat. hist., iv, 4; Periplus of 
Arrian, xi, 2; Ptolemy, v, 9, 5). The oldest known 
settlement of the Lazoi is the town of Lazos or “old 
Lazik” which Arrian puts 680 stadia (about 80 miles) 
south of the Sacred Port (Novorossiisk) and 1,020 
stadia (roo miles) north of Pityus, i.e. somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tuapse. Kiessling sees in 
the Lazoi a section of the Kerketai, who in the first 
centuries of the Christian era had to migrate south- 
wards under pressure from the Zygoi (i.e. the Cerkes 
(g-v.]) who call themselves Adighe (Adzighe); the 
same author regards the Kerketai as a “Georgian” 
tribe. The fact is that at the time of Arrian (and 
century A.D,), the Lazoi were already living to the 
south of Sukhum. The order of the peoples living 
along the coast to the east of Trebizond was as 
follows: Colchi (and Sanni); Machelones; Heniochi; 
Zydritae; Lazai (A&Cat), subjects of King Malassus, 
who owned the suzerainty of Rome; Apsilae; Abacsi 
{cf. aBKHAz]; Sanigae near Sebastopolis (= Sukhum). 

During the centuries following, the Laz gained so 
much in importance that the whole of the ancient 
Colchis had been renamed Lazica (Anonymous 
Periplus, Fragm. hist. graec., v, 180). According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando 








imperio, ch. 53, in the time of Diocletian (284-303), 
the king of the Bosporus, Sauromatus, invaded the 
land of the Lazoi and reached Halys (N. Marr ex- 
plained this last name by the Laz word meaning 
“river"’). Among the peoples subject to the Laz, 
Procopius (Bell. Got., iv, 2, 3) mentions the Abasgoi 
and the people of Suania and Skymnia (= Letkhum). 
It is probable that the name Lazica referred to the 
most powerful element and covered a confederation 
of several tribes. The Laz were converted to Christian- 
ity about the beginning of the 6th century. “In the 
desert of Jerusalem” Justinian (527-65) restored a 
Laz temple (Procopius, De aedificiis, v, 9), which 
must have been in existence for some time before 
this. The Laz also sent bishops to their neighbours 
(Procopius, Bell. Got., iv, 2). In Colchis the Laz 
were under the suzerainty of the Roman emperors, 
who gave investiture to their kings, and the latter 
had to guard the western passes of the Caucasus 
against invasions by the nomads from the north. 
On the other hand, the monopolistic tendencies of 
the commerce of Rome provoked discontent among 
the people of Colchis. In 458 King Gobazes sought 
the help of the Sdsinid Yazdagird II against the 


| Romans. Between 539 and 562 Lazica was the scene 


of the celebrated struggle between Byzantium under 
Justinian and Persia under Khusraw | Andshirwan, 

According to Procopius, who accompanied Belisa- 
rius on his expeditions, the Laz occupied both banks 
ot the Phasis, but their towns (Archaeopolis, Sebasto- 
polis, Pitius, Skanda, Sarapanis, Rhodopolis, Mocho- 
resis) all lay to the north of the river, while on the 
left bank, which was desert land, the lands of the 
Laz only stretched for a day’s march to the south. 
Nearer to Trebizond were the ‘Roman Pontics”, 
which only means that the inhabitants were direct 
subjects of the Roman emperor and not of the Laz 
kings; from the ethnic point of view, the ‘Roman 
Pontics” could not have been different from the 
Laz. This strip of shore continued longest to shelter 
the remnants of the Laz. 

In 1204 with the aid of troops lent by queen Thamar 
of Georgia, Alexis Comnenus founded the empire of 
Trebizond, the history of which is very closely 
connected with that of the southern Caucasus. 
Nicephoros (v. 7) says that the founder of the dynasty 
had seized “the lands of Colchis and of the Lazes’. 
In 1282 John Comnenus received the title of “Em- 
peror of the East, of Ivoria and of the lands beyond 
the sea". In 1341 the princess Anna Anakhutlu 


| ascended the throne with the help of the Laz. The 


lands directly under the authority of the emperors 
of Trebizond seem to have extended as far as Makriali, 
while Gonia was under a local dynasty (cf. the 
Chronicle of Panaretes, under the year 1376). 

In 865/146r the Ottoman Sultan Mehemmed IT 
conquered Trebizond, and as a result the Laz came 
into contact with Islam, which became their religion 
in the form of the Shafil madhhab. The stages of their 
conversion are still unknown. The fact is that, even 
in the central regions of Georgia (Akhaltsikhe), 
Islam seems to have gained ground gradually from 
the 13th century onwards (N. Marr, in Bull. of the 
Acad. of St. Petersburg [1917], 415-46, 478-506). 

In 926/1519 Trebizond, with Batum, was made a 
separate eydlet. According to Ewliya Celebi, who went 
through this region in 1050/1640, the five sandjaks of 
the eyalet were: Djanikha (Djanilk = Samsun?), 
Trebizond, Giiniya (Gonia) and Lower and Upper 
Batum. The modern Lazistan was governed from 
Gonia, for among the kadas of this fortress we find 
Atina, Sumla, Witte/Bite (= Witse) and Arkhawi 
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(Ewliya and the version of the Djihdn-niimad in 
Fallmerayer, Original-Fragmente, in Abh. d. Bayer. 
Akad, [1846)). Hadjdji Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi, 
deceived by the similarity in sound of Caucasian 
names (as also was Vivien de St. Martin), proposed 
a theory of the identity of the name Lezgi and Laz. 
Ewliya calls Trebizond the ‘former Lezgi wild@yet'’. 
Hadjdji Khalifa, after enumerating the peoples 
of the district of Lezgi as Mingrelians (Megril), 
Georgians, Abkhaz (Abaza), Cerkes and Laz, adds 
that the latter are those who live nearest to Trebi- 
zond. To the south-east of Trebizond in the Cepni 
mountains he mentions the Turks who “worship as 
their God (ma‘bad) the Shah of Persia (i.e. are extreme 
Shi‘is) and are associated (mushtarik) with the Laz”. 
Hadjdji Khalifa and Ewliya do not agree on the 
number of the fiefs of Trebizond; Ewliya only says 
that the value of the eydlet has depreciated through 
the unruliness of many of its 41 na@hiyes (Djthan- 
niima, 429; Ewliya, ii, 81, 83-5). 

The first serious blow to the feudal independence 
of the derebey of Lazistan was only struck at the 
beginning of the r9th century by the Ottoman Pasha 
of Trebizond; but Koch, who visited the country 
after his expedition, still found most of the hereditary 
derebeys in power, although shorn of some of their 
liberties. He counted fifteen of them: Atina (two), 
Bulep, Artashin, Witse, Kapiste, Arkhawe, Kisse, 
Khopa, Makria (Makriali), Gonia, Batum, Maradit 
(Maradidi?), Perlewan and Cat. The lands of the 
three latter lay, however, on the Coroih behind the 
mountains separating this valley from the river of 
Lazistan in the strict sense. On the other hand, 
among the derebeys of Lazistan was the lord of Ham- 
shin, i.e. of the upper valleys of Kalopotamos and 
of Fortuna, inhabited by Muslim Armenians. Ac- 
cording to the Armenian historian Levond, tr. 
Chahnazarian, Paris 1826, 162, the latter with their 
chief Hamam of the Amatuni family had settled in 
the district in the time of Constantine VI (780-97) (the 
old Tambur was given the name Hamshin << Hamam- 
shen, ‘built by Hamam"). It is evidently this region 
that Clavijo (1403-6), ed. Sreznewski, St. Petersburg 
1881, 383, calls “tierra de Arraquiel’’. He adds that 
the people, dissatisfied with their king Arraquiel 
{Arakel?), submitted to the Muslim ruler of Ispir. 
The Hamshin are now Muslims, and only those of 
Khopa have not forgotten Armenian. A Hamshin 
lexicon was published by Kipshidze. 

With the institution of the wildyets, the sandjak of 
Lazistan became part of the wildyet of Trebizond. Its 
capital was at first Batum but, after the Russian 
occupation of Batum in 1878, the administration of 
the sandjak was transferred to Rize (Rhizaion), 
detached for this purpose from the old central 
sandjak of Trebizond. That part of Lazistan lying 
to the west of the Ottoman- Russian frontier occupied 
a strip of coast 100 miles long and 15 to 20 miles 
broad. The kadd’s of the sandjak were: Khopa, 
Atina and Rize, subdivided again into 6 ndahiyes 
(Simi-Bey, Kamis al-a‘lam, v, 3966). Cuinet, La 
Turquie d’Asie, i, 118-21, mentions Of as a fourth 
kada@ and gives 8 (7) nahiyes (Hamshin, Karadere, 
Mapawri, Wakf, Kura-yi sab‘a, Witse, Arkhawi). 
In 1880 there were in the sandjak 364 inhabited 
places with 138,467 inhabitants, of whom 689 were 
Orthodox Greeks and the rest Muslims (Laz, Turki- 
cised Laz,Turks and “Hainshin’’). The number of true 
Laz cannot be more than half the total population. 

The term Laz is used in the west of Turkey to 
designate generally the people of the country round 
the south-east of the Black Sea, but in reality the 
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people calling themselves by this name and speaking 
the Laz Janguage now live in the two kada’s, modern 
ilges; Khopa (between Kopmush and Gurup) and 
Atina (between Gurup and Kemer). Laz is spoken 
in 64 of the 69 villages of the Rada? or ilge of Atina. 
To these should be added the very few Laz who 
used to live in Russian territory to the south of 
Batum. These Laz were incorporated in Turkey 
by virtue of the Turco-Soviet treaty of 16 March r921, 
which moved the Turkish frontier to Sarp (to the 
south of the mouth of the Corokh). Rize and Batum 
are now outside the Laz country proper. 

Due to its remoteness and to its proximity to the 
Russian frontier, Lazistin has only been marginally 
affected by the modernisation of Turkey in recent 
years, Communications are poor, and roads largely 
unmade, The ancient port of Hopa, which is the end 
of the line for passenger and mail steamers from 
Istanbul, has been equipped with a modern harbour 
which includes two massive artificial moles. At Sarp, 
which is only about ro miles from the important 
Soviet port of Batum, there is a flourishing tea 
factory surrounded by the highly-productive planta- 
tions of this bush, 

The Laz have traditionally been regarded as very 
conservative in their Islamic religion, and the old 
Turkish shadow theatre (Karagéz [g.v.]) and popular 
theatre (Orta oyunu [q.v.]) often portrayed the Laz 
as slow-witted rustics; a Turkish proverb stated that 
“a Muslim does not eat Laz jelly", Lazlarin termonu 
miisiilman yemez onu (termoni < Greek Oépyog). In 
fact, despite a long-established reputation for brig- 
andage and for smuggling goods across the Turco- 
Russian frontier, the modern Laz are highly intelli- 
gent. They are skilled tillers of the soil, and were in 
the past often to be found in the towns of eastern 
Turkey as gardiners. Today they are to be found in 
towns all over Turkey in their traditional calling of 
bakers and pastrycooks; before the First World 
War many Laz went to Russia to work as bakers, 
and often returned with Russian wives who became 
converts to Islam. They are shrewd and enterprising 
businessmen, and have secured a large portion of 
the real estate market in Istanbul. When modern 
educational opportunities are available to them, 
they readily respond to this stimulus. They are also 
excellent sailors, and form a large proportion of the 
crews of many Turkish vessels. 

2. Language. The Laz language is closely 
connected with Mingrelian (which is a sister language 
of Georgian), but N. Y. Marr found in it sufficient 
peculiarities to consider it a Mingrelian language 
rather than a dialect. In the Lazo-Mingrelian group 
he believed that he could find resemblances to the 
more Indo-European elements in old Armenian 
(Grabar). There are two Laz languages, eastern, 
and western with smaller subdivisions (the language 
of the Ckhala), Laz is very full of Turkish words. 
It has no written literature, but there are local poets 
(Rashid Hilmi, Pehliwan-oghlu, etc.). The Laz are 
forgetting their own language, which is being re- 
placed by the Turkish patois of Trebizond (cf. Pisarev 
in Zapiski VOIRAO [xo01)], xiii, 173-201), in which 
the harmony of the vowels is much neglected (cf. a 
specimen in Marr, Teksti i raziskaniya, St. Peters- 
burg, vii, 55). 

The Georgians call the Laz C‘an, but the Laz do 
not know this name. Can" is evidently the original 
of the Greek name Sannoi/Tzannoi, and it survives 
in the official name of the sandjak of Samsun (Djanik), 
From the historical point of view, the separation of 
the Laz and C‘an seems to have taken place, in spite 
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of the close relationship between the two of them. 
In the time of Arrian, the Sannoi were the immediate 
neighbours of Trebizond. In an obscure passage in 
this author (cf. the perplexed commentary of C. 
Miller, in Geogr. graeci minores, ad Arriani Peripl., 
8), he places on the river of the frontier between the 
Colchians (Laz?) and the Ovavvuen (?). Koch men- 
tions the interesting fact that the people of Of speak 
a “language of their own’, and according to Marr, 
the people of Khoshnishin (near Atina) speak an 
incomprehensible language. Procopius places the 
“Sannoi who are now called the Tzannoi’’ on the 
area adjoining the mountains separating Corokh 
from the sea (the Parayadres range, the name of 
which survives in the modern Parkhar/Balkhar). 
Marr's researches showed that the Can (Tzannoi) had 
at first occupied a larger area, including the basin 
of the Corokh and its tributaries on the right bank, 
from which they were temporarily displaced by the 
Armenians and finally by the Georgians (K‘art‘li). 
The chronicles of Trebizond continue to distinguish 
the Laz from the Tzianids (Utavl8ec). The latter in 
alliance with the Muslims attacked the possessions of 
Trebizond in 1348, and in 1377 were punished by the 
Emperor. At this period the Tzianids must have been 
in the southwest of Trebizond (besides, the sandjak of 
Diantk is to the west of this port), Thus the Georgian 
application of the name C‘an to the Laz may be ex- 
plained by the confusion of the two tribes one of whom 
(the true Cfan living to the south and west of the 
Laz) was ultimately thrust to the west of Trebizond. 
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Montpéreux, Voyage autour du Caucase, Paris 1839, 
li, 73, and the Aflas, series i, pl. xiv.: map of the 
theatre of wars of Lazika; Vivien de St. Martin, 
Etudes de géographie ancienne, Paris 1852, ii, 196- 
218: Etude sur la Lasique de Procope; Hermann, 
Lazai and Kiessling, Heniochoi, in Pauly-Wissowa®, 
xxiii, 1042, and viii, 258-80; Koch, Wanderungen im 
Oriente, ti. 4 Reisen im pontischen Gebirge, Weimar 
1846-7; Bianchi, Viaggi in Armenia, Kurdistan ¢ 
Laszistan, Milan 1863 (the author did not visit 
Lazistan proper); Kazbek, Tri mesiatza v turetskot 
Gruzii, in Zap. Kavk. Ota. Geogr. Obshé (Tiflis 1875), 
x/i, 1-140; Deyrolle, Lasistan et Arménie, tour 
du monde, 1875-6; Vivien de St. Martin, Lazistan, 
in Nouv. Dict. Géogr. Universelle, Paris 1887; Mur- 
ray’s handbook for travellers in Asia Minor, Trans- 
caucasia, Persia, etc., London 1875, 210; Pros- 
kuriakov, Zametki o Turtsit, in Zap. Kavk. Otd. 
Geogr. Obshé. (1905), xxv.; N. Y. Marr, [2 poesdhi 
v turetskii Lazistan, in Bull. de l' Acad. Imp. des 
Sciences de St. PéHersbourg (1910), 547-70, 607- 
32; idem, Grusin. pripiski gret. Evangelia iz 
Koridit, in ibid. (1911), 217; idem, Kreshéeniye 
armian, etc., in Zapiski VOIRAO (1905), xxvi, 165- 
71; G. Vechapéli, La Géorgie turque, Berne 1919, 
1-52 (Georgian nationalist point of view); Admiéral- 
ty handbook, Turkey, London 1942, i, 234-5, 346-7; 
D. C. Hill, My travels in Turkey, London 1964, 
100-18; A. Bryer, The last Laz risings and the down- 
fall of the Pontic Derebeys, 1812-1840, in Bedi 
Kartlisa, Revue de Kartvélologie, xxvi (Paris 1969), 
191-210; N. Lomouri, History of the kingdom of 
Egrissi (Lasica) from its origins to the fifth century 
A.D., in Bedi Kartlisa, xxvi (1969), 211-16 (= a 
summary of the author's monograph published by 
Tiflis University Press 1968); M. Pereira, East of 
Trebizond, London 1971, 213-24. 


2. Language and literature. G. Rozen, Uber 
die Sprachen d. Lazen, in Abh. Bayr. Ak, W. 
(1843) Phil.-Hist. Cl., 1-38; Peacock, Original 
vocabularies of five West-Caucasian languages, in 
JRAS, xix (1887), 145-56; Adjarian, Etude sur la 
langue laze, in MSL, x (1899), 145-60, 228-40, 
364-401, 405-48; Marr, Grammatika c‘anskago 
(lazskago) yasika, St. Petersburg 1910 (= Grammar, 
chrestomathie, glossary); Kipshidze, Dopoin. 
svedeniya o tSanskom yasthe, St. Petersburg 1911; 
G. Dumézil, Contes lazes, Travaux et mémoires 
de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, Univ. de Paris, Paris 
1937; A. S. Cik‘obava, C‘anur-megrul-kartSuli 
shedarebit%i lek‘sikoni, Tiflis 1938 (= Laz-Mingre- 
lian-Georgian comparative dictionary, with text 
in Georgian but summaries in Russian and French) ; 
E. A. Bokarev ef alit, eds., Yaziki narodov SSSR. 
iv. Iberiisko-Kavkasskie yasiki, Moscow 1967, 
62-76 {on the Laz language, here called Zanski 
yasik and classed as Mingrelo-Laz); Irine Asat‘iani, 
C‘anuri (lasuri) reksrebi, i [Can or Laz texts, i"), 
Tiflis/T*bilisi 1974. 

(V. Mrnorsxy-[D, M, Lanc]) 

LAZARUS, the name in the Gospels of (1) the 
poor man who finds compensation in Abraham's 
bosom for the misery of this world (Luke, xvi, 19-31); 
and (2) the dead man whom Jesus raises to life 
(John, xi). The Kur’4n mentions neither the one nor 
the other, but among the miracles with which it 
credits Jesus is included the raising from the dead 
(IIT, 43/49). Muslim legend with its fondness for the 
miracle of resurrection is fond of telling of the dead 
whom Jesus revives, but rarely mentions Lazarus. Al- 
Tabari in his Ta’rikh talks of these miracles in general. 
According to him, Him b. Nah is revived by Jesus 
(i, 187). Al-Kis4°t only mentions Sim son of Nab 
amongst those restored to life by Jesus. Al-Tha‘labi 
relates, closely following St. John’s Gospel: “al- 
‘Azir died, his sister sent to inform Jesus, Jesus came 
three (in the Gospel, four) days after his death, went 
with his sister to the tomb in the rock and caused al- 
‘Kzir to arise; children were born to him". In Ibn 
al-Athir the resurrected man is called “‘Azir'’, the 
el of Ela‘zar was taken for the article, as in al-Yasa‘ 
(Elisha) and Alexander (al-Iskandar) or in Azar, the 
father of Abraham in the Kurdn, whose name 
Fraenkel derives from Eliezer. In Ibn al-Athir we 
find Muslim legend endeavouring to increase the 
miracle; Jesus raises not only ‘Azir (Lazarus) but 
also his wife (children are born to them), and Sam 
(son of Nab), the prophet ‘Uzayr and Yahya b. 
Zakariyy4 (John the Baptist). 

Bibliography: Tabari,i, 187, 731, 739; Ibu 
al-AthIr, i, 122, 123; [ba‘labi, Kisas al-anbiyd?, 
Cairo 1325/1907-8, ii, 307. On the name El‘azar, 
Eliezer, ‘Azar, see S, Fraenkel, in ZDMG, lvi (1902) 
71-3; J. Horovitz, in Hebrew Union College Annual, 
ii (1925), 157, 161; idem, Koranische Untersu- 
chungen, Berlin 1926, 12, 85,86. (B. Herrer) 
LEBANON [see tusNAn] 

LEBARAN, the name generally used in Indo- 
nesia for the ‘Id al-Fitr [¢.v,], originally means 
“end” or ‘close’, in this case specifically the end 
of the fast (Indonesian puasa). Combining it with the 
Javanese word garébég (“procession”), people in Java 
also use the term garébég puasa, the court festival 
at the end of the fast. Ignoring the original meaning 
of the word léaran, the expression /ébaran haji is 
sometimes used for the ‘Id al-Adha [¢.v.], the “major 
festival’ according to Islamic law. 

Just as in other Islamic countries, the festival 
after the month of fasting is also celebrated in Indo- 
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nesia as the greatest festival of the year. The way of 
celebrating it does not differ greatly from other coun: 
tries [see ‘Ip and “Ip at-FitR]. An exception must 
be made for the principalities of Central Java, where 
this festival has a special character because of its 
connection with the court and the influence of ele- 
ments from pre-Islamic Hindu culture. For a des- 
cription of the background and meaning of the cere- 
monials and practices surrounding the garébég puasa 
in Yogyakarta, the reader is referred to the literature 
mentioned below. 

As a result of Islamic reformism, as well as the 
independence of Indonesia (with the Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs trying to influence religious develop- 
ments), Muslims have been encouraged to participate 
in Islamic observances in conformity with Islamic 
law, whereas ceremonials and practices such as those 
connected with the garébégs in Yogyakarta are rele- 
gated to the sphere of custon: and folklore, 

Bibliography: Besides the passages on 

Lébaran in the books by Juynboll and Snouck 

Hurgonje mentioned in the bibliography to ‘In, 

mention must be made of two monographs on the 

festivals in Yogyakarta, namely J. Groneman, 

De garébég’s te Ngajogydkartd, The Hague 1895, 

and R. Soedjono Tirtokoesoemo, De Garebegs in 

het Sullanaat Jogjakarta, Jogjakarta 1931. 

(B. J. Botany) 

LEFF, an Arabic term used in the Berber-speaking 
regions of central and southern Morocco (a different 
term is used in a similar way in Berberophone regions 
of northern Morocco, and the term soff appears to be 
its equivalent in Kabylia) to denote a kind of politi- 
cal alliance or party. 

The term or the notion acquires its importance, 
however, from its prominence in the literature on 
the social and political organisation of the Berbers, 
notably in the work of R. Montagne, who extended it 
to the totality of North African, and eventually 
also to Middle Eastern societies, including even urban 
and minority ones; thus he later claimed to find 
similar institutions amongst urban Jewish commutni- 
ties in Morocco, and also in Arabia. 

In Montagne's hands, the word in effect became 
a technical term of political analysis, though with 
the definite suggestion that the theory formulated 
by means of the /e/f (eff in Berber) or by an equiva- 





lent was already present in the minds of, and above ° 


all put in practice by, the indigenous users of that 
word. According to this theory, and to the associated 
explication of the indigenous significance of the 
term, leffs were alliances with the following prop- 
erties. They were very stable over generations, 
The units which entered into them were themselves 
communities, whether genealogically or territorially 
defined. They were binary; in a given region there 
would bs two and only two such Jeffs. They were in- 
voked, like military alliances, when violent conflict 
occurred: members of the same leff were expected to 
give support to each other, when any one of them be- 
came involved in conflict with opponents from the 
other Jeff. These alliances were hereditary, and trat- 
sitive, in the sense that membership of the same 
leff by A and B, and by B and C, implied that A and 
C were likewise of the same alliance. Finally, these 
lfuf were supposed to be arranged in a kind of chess- 
board pattern on the map; a community (say a village 
or valley) would belong to an alliance other than 


that of its immediate neighbours but the same as | 


that of its neighbours-but-one. 
The significance of the notion of leff arises above 
all from the great importance of the theory based 


on it. The problem which this theory attempts to 
solve is that of the nature of the maintenance of 
order in areas in which central government is absent 
or ineffective, notably in the bldd es-siba, the dissi- 
dent regions of pre-colonial Morocco [see MAKHZEN], 
though also in other similar areas. The Jeff theory 
maintains that the crucial institution for furthering 
the maintenance of order in such conditions was, pre- 
cisely, the balanced opposition of two moieties, de- 
ployed chequerwise over the countryside. This theory 
has a certain affinity to that of ‘“‘segmentary oppo- 
sition’ as developed by E. Evans-Pritchard (and 
foreshadowed by E. Durkheim, partly on the basis 
of Algerian material), but differs from it in various 
important respects. Segmentation, as understood by 
LEvans-Pritchard, was not necessarily binary, but it 
was of its essence that it operated at a number of 
levels of size: the “opposition” of “balanced” seg- 
ments operated simultaneously between, say, intra- 
village lineages, entire villages, and clusters of 
villages grouped as “clans”, etc. Conflict at one level 
did not preclude co-operation at another. By contrast, 
the leffs of Montagne were, in any one region, artic- 
ulated at one level of size only. In Montagne’s 
hands, the theory was combined with another impor- 
tant thesis: that this balance-of-moieties mechanistn 
occasionally broke down, and was replaced by 
ephemeral tyrannies such as those of the ‘‘great 
caids” of the Moroccan South, but that these tem- 
porary crystallisations of personal power in turn 
gave way to a re-establishment of the original 
system, in a kind of cyclical pattern. 

The theory of the Jeffs has been subjected to 
various criticisms, both empirical and theoretical, 
Subsequent researchers have not always found them 
even in areas where Montagne claimed they were most 
at home (e.g. J. Berque), or have doubted whether 
they in fact contribute to the maintenance of peace 
(e.g. A. Adam); or they have pointed out that the 
problem posed, that of order-in-anarchy, is only 
solved by the theory for those units which are of 
the size at which these leagues are articulated, where- 
as in fact the problem also arises at all other levels 
of size at which conflict is liable to occur (and 
at those other levels, the theory offers no solution). 
There is also reason to suppose that in regions where 
groups were less stable, and territorial units less 
well-defined than in the Western High Atlas and 
Anti-Atlas which inspired Montagne, leffs were more 
fluid and opportunistic than his work would suggest. 
Nevertheless, his work, which is heavily centred on 
the notion of /eff, remains one of the high points 
of the political sociology of North Africa. 

Bibliography: R. Montagne, Les Berbéres et 
le Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930; 
idem, La wie sociale ct la vie politique des Berbéres, 
Paris 1931; idem, La civilisation du Désert, Paris 
1947; A. Adam, La maison ef le village dans quelques 
tribus de l'Anti-Atlas, Paris 1951; J. Berque, Struc- 
tures soctales du Haut-Allas, Paris 1955, expanded 
edition, Paris 1978; E. Gellner, Saints of the Allas, 
Chicago 1960; Montagne, The Berbers. Their social 
and political organisation, tr. David Seddon, 
London 1973 (= a tr, of Montagne’s 1947 work, 
which is an expanded version of his 1931 volume); 
Abdallah Hammoudi, La vallée de l'Azzaden, 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 
Paris, doctoral thesis 1977, unpubl.; R. Jamous, 
Honneur et baraka, Cambridge 1980; Gellner, 
Muslim society, Cambridge 1981 (esp. ch. on 
Montagne). (E. GeLtner) 
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LEFKOSHA, Grk. Leukosia, the town of Nic- 
osia in Cyprus [see kuBRUs]. 

The town was under joint Arab-Byzantine rule 
from 688 A.D, to 965 when Nicephorus Phocas seized 
it (R. J. H. Jenkins, Cyprus between Byzantium and 
Islam, A.D, 688-965, in Studies presented to D. M. 
Robinson ..., St, Louis 1953, ii, 1006-14). The 
Venetians occupied it in 1489, the Ottomans in 1571, 
the British in 1878, annexing it in 1914. The town 
was sacked by Mamliik forces of Sultan Barsbay in 
1426, The Ottomans captured the town after a fifty- 
day siege in 1570, after much suffering on both sides 
and thousands of casualties, There is a good account 
of this conquest in Térk silahl: kurretleri tarihi. iii. 
Kibres sefert (1570-1572), T. C. Genelkurmay Harp 
Tarihi Baskanhgi Resmi Yayimlari. Seri no. 2, 
Ankara 1971. 

Western visitors to Lefkosha during the Ottoman 
period report the town as being severely underpopu- 
lated and devoid of evidence of its former wealth 
and luxury. They attributed that plight to the 
tyranny and extortions of Ottoman officials whom the 
Porte would not or could not control, to plague, 
virulent fevers, and hordes of locusts, and to the 
fatalism and lethargy of Muslim and eastern Chris- 
tians. Few knew that the town had reached the peak 
of its wealth and population late in the Lusignan 
period. Never under the Venetians or the Ottomans 
did it regain that fame and splendour, though both 
made sporadic efforts to revitalise and repopulate it, 

By 1211 the Lusignan capital had become a first- 
class town. W. von Oldenburg said ‘It has inhabit- 
ants without number, all very rich, whose houses in 
their interior adornment and paintings closely 
resemble the houses of Antioch” (C. D, Cobham, 
Excerpta Cypria, 14). By the end of the 13th century 
the town had fallen behind Maghosha [q.v.] or Fama- 
gusta in wealth and trade, although the simple 
Westphalian priest Ludolf (1350) saw Lefkosha as 
“another great city... in a fine open plain with an 
excellent climate’’, where lived the king, bishops and 
prelates, princes and nobles, barons and knights 
who in Cyprus “‘are the richest in the world’’ (Cob- 
ham, 20; Archives de VOrient Latin, ii, 336. Cf. 
Jacobus de Verona [1335] in Cobham, 17; Revue de 
Orient Latin, iii [r895], 176 f.). The pilgrim Martoni 
(1394) judged the town larger than Aversa, with 
many gardens and orchards, some six acres in size 
(Cobham, 26; ROL, iii [1895], 634). 


In 1435 the astute Pero Tafur attested that Lef- | 


késha again surpassed Maghdsha: “This is the 
greatest and most healthy city of the kingdom where 
the kings and al] the lords of the realm always live”’ 
(Cobham, 31; Andangas é Viajes..., Pt. 1, 67, in 
Coleccion de Libros Espanoles raros 0 curiosos, viii, 
Madrid 1874). Lefkésha had become the trading 
emporium of the eastern Mediterranean; the Domini- 
can monk Felix Faber (1483) admired the"... great 
city ... surrounded by fertile and pleasant hills ... 
Here are merchants from every part of the world, 
Christians and infidels. There are stores, great and 
precious, for the aromatic herbs of the East are 
brought here raw, and ate prepared by the per- 
furmer’s art” (Cobham, 41f.; Evagatorium in Terrae 
Sanctaz, ed. C,. D. Hassler, in Bibliothek des Literari- 
schen Vereins in Stuttgart, iv [1849], 230). 

The Venetian patrician Fra Francesco Suriano 
(1484) saw the town, “twice as large as Perugia", 
with palaces, houses, and churches, destroyed by a 
disastrous earthquake of 1480 (Cobham, 48; JI 
Tratlato di Terra Santa, ed. P. G. Golubovich, Milan 
1900, 219 n.), but by then it had passed its economic 





and demographic peak; to Peter Mésenge (1507) only 
a quarter of the town appeared occupied (C. Enlart, 
L’art gothique, ii, 523). 

Savorgman (1562) found empty tracts and dusty 
disordered streets with no good houses (Sir George 
Hill, A history of Cyprus, iii, 811, 844 ff., 85x f.). 
However, the nobles had not given up their preroga- 
tives, as the pilgrim Fureri (1566) perceived: in 
that town, “of some size and beauty”, lived the 
French nobles who “... keep their vassals, who are 
called Parici, in the state of slaves... The nobles 
are greatly given to amusements, especially hunting 
and hawking ... [with] solemn games and banquets 
with great cost and splendour” (Cobham, 78-9; 
C. Fiirer von Haimendorf, in Cobham, 78-9; Reis- 
Beschreibung, Nuremburg 1646, 302). 

The Lusignans had fortified their capital expertly. 
Early in the 13th century, walls 4, 7 or 9 miles in 
circuit were built high to resist attacks in the style 
of Crusader warfare. In 1567, to resist the heavy 
pounding of Ottoman cannon, the Venetians had 
large sections of the walls dismantled and rebuilt 
them thicker and lower, with a circumference of only 
three miles, yet apparently still large enough to 
accommodate the existing population. A deep moat 
was excavated around the circular walls; all structures 
outside the new walls were methodically levelled, 
the rubble being used as fill for the new walls. 
Writing. in 1572 just after the Turkish conquest, the 
priest Etienne de Lusignan celebrated a town he 
remembered with 250 to 300 churches, 80 of which 
had been destroyed completely when two-thirds of 
the town was levelled. “In this city lived all the no- 
bility of Cyprus, Barons, Knights and Feudatories, 
uearly all of whom died in this affair [i.e. its fall, 
with townsfolk to the number of twenty thousand: all 
men devoted to the service of God most High, and of 
their sovereign. The remnant of the souls ... were 
all made slaves."' (Cobham, 120-1; Description, 32, 
262). 

Local agriculture and commerce, as well as local 
and international trade, boosted the economy of the 
town, In good times it produced a marketable surplus 
of cotton, wool, and silk, which were sold raw or 
processed or manufactured into a variety of cloths. 
As long as Cyprus remained close to the terminals of 
the silk and spice trades as the easternmost outpost of 
the western Christian world in the Mediterranean, 
Lefkésha would remain a centre of trade. Never- 
theless, the town could not escape the changes in the 
international socio-economic order which saw the 
Mediterranean world gradually lose its commercial 
and cultural pre-eminence to northwestern Europe. 

Porcacchi (1576) reported that great quantities 
of camlet and cotton cloth were made in that “very 
pleasantly and beautifully situated" town “health- 
fully and pleasantly"’ supplied with running water. 
The camlets were good and the ‘‘cotton wolles"” “‘the 
best of the Orient’, according to Sandys (1610) 
(Cobham, 164-5; L’isole..., Venice 1572, 221; 
Padua 1620. Cobham, 208; 4 relation of a journey, 
London 1615, 220). 

Pococke (1738), a careful observer of Cyprus, found 
the trade of Lefkdsha still substantial: ‘‘There 
is a great manufacture of cotton stuffs, particularly 
of very fine dimities, and also half sattins of a 


| very coarse sort: they have here the best water in 


Cyprus ...”. Cottons were sold to Holland, England, 
Venice and Livorno and “a great quantity of yellow, 
red, and black Turkey leather" to Istanbul (Cobham, 
260, 268-9; Pinkerton, ed., A general collection of 

. voyages, London 1811, x, 582-3). According to 
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Mariti, the covered market (bedestan), the former 
church of St. George next to Aya Sofya, was the 
gathering place of the chief Turkish, Greek and 
Armenian merchants, of whom the last were the 
richest. At large bazaars and khdns local villagers 
as well as townspeople sold the cotton that they had 
spun; dyeing skins and stamping cloth were other 
major industries (Travels in the Island of Cyprus, 
tr. C. D. Cobham, 42-5). W. M. Leake (1800) was 
completely negative: ‘The flat roofs, trellised win- 
dows, and light balconies of the better order of 
houses, situated as they are in the midst of gardens 
of oranges and lemons, give together with the 
fortifications, a respectable and picturesque appear- 
ance... at a little distance, but, upon entering it, 
the narrow dirty streets, and miserable habitations 
of the lower classes, make a very different impression 
upon the traveller; and the sickly countenances of 
the inhabitants sufficiently show the unhealthiness 
of the climate"; but W. Turner (1815) reported that 
every house had a well-cultivated garden with fig, 
olive, mulberry, orange, lemon and pomegranate 
trees; all the houses were of mud and the streets, 
though clean, were unpaved (Cobham, 339, 436-7). 

Since the Lusignan period, Aya Sofya, as cathedral 
and mosque, had been the centre of the city, with 
the main bazaars adjacent, In the roth century the 
entire road from Tahta Kale and Baf gate to Baghdsha 
gate was lined with merchants’ booths; the Friday 
bazaar of women has existed at least since then. 
In the 1870s there were 25 quarters inside the walls, 
14 Muslim, 7 Greek Orthodox, 1 Armenian, t Latin 
and 2 mixed (Bazar and Phaneromene) (Jeffery, 
Cyprus monuments, 32-3, with map). 

Lefkdsha, located near the centre of the island, 
lies on the Pediyas, the longest and largest seasonal 
“river” in Cyprus, only 12 miles from the perennial 
springs of Deghirmenlik, the largest on the island, 
from where water is easily brought by aqueduct. The 
immediate hinterland is fertile grainland; its vil- 
lages produced grain adequate for the town's needs 
except when drought or, more frequently, hordes of 
locusts appeared, The Lusignan rulers built summer 
palaces in the northern mountains for relief from 
the intense summer heat; many Latin nobles took 
refuge in the Trodos mountains, just as the British 
colonial government did later. Spring and fall are 
long and pleasant, while winter is short and mild. 
Lefkdsha was by no means free of the malaria and 
plague which long decimated the island's population, 
but those diseases were less severe there than along 
the marshy littoral. Stochove (1631) said the town 
had the best air in Cyprus, although Turner (1815) 
observed that even there “fevers” occurred constant- 
ly in the summer (Cobham, 216, 430, 436). According 
to J. Bramsen (1814), the fever season was June to 
October (Letters of a Prussian traveller ..., London 
1818, 304). 

In 1571 Lefkésha, with a kddi of the third class, 
was made the capital of a large beglerbegilik which 
included all of Cyprus and the Anatolian sandjaks 
of ‘Ala@iyye, I¢el, Silifke, Tarsiis, and Sis on the 
south side of the Taurus. Originally, Taribulus al- 
Sham was included too, Despite several changes in 
administrative organisation which greatly reduced 
the importance of the province, Lefiésha always 
remained the administrative centre, Foreign consuls 
lived at Larnaka or its port Tuzla, where they served 
foreign merchants at a comfortable distance from 
the paska. 

A study of the Lefkdsha judicial records (sidjill) 
surviving from the period 1580-1640 reveals some 
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urban activities. Lists of official prices (markh) in- 
dicate a busy market in comestibles. The rich and 
varied agricultural produce of Cyprus found its way 
to the bazaars of Lefkdsha, including yoghurt, cheese, 
meats, grapes and other fruits, and olives. Cotton 
cloth and raw cotton were the leading goods in com- 
mercial transactions, but wool and woollen cloth 
were important too. Lending and credit were an in- 
tegral part of the town's economic life, both for 
Muslims and for the dhimmis (i.e, Greek Orthodox), 
In intercommunal credit, the Muslims were dispropor- 
tionately the lenders, Interest was openly charged 
| nang hasan, or kard-i sher‘), although bankruptcy 
(iflds) seems to have been uncommon. Muslims and 
dhimmis interacted frequently. They worked in the 
same quarters, bought and sold Jand and even houses 
from one another, and made business partnerships. 
About one-third of the judicial cases involved 
dhimmis, and 20% of the cases were intercommunal. 
Conversion to Islam was very common, probably in- 
creasing in frequency between 1580 and 1600 but then 
falling off considerably; there is no evidence of 
wholesale conversion. Converts had to declare their 
conversion publicly in court. Besides the Greek Or- 


_ thodox majority, a handful of Armenian Gregorians 


and of Maronites had churches, and there was a very 
small community of Jews. Women used the court very 
frequently (almost a quarter of all cases), where 
their property, inheritance, and domestic claims 
were apparently handled like those of men. More than 
20% of the property mentioned belonged to women. 

Although Lefkésha has been the residence of the 
autocephalous archbishops of Cyprus since the 
Lusignan period, the office has never been associated 
with a particular town. Ottoman rule relieved the 
Orthodox clergy from their long subordination to the 
Latin hierarchy (cf. R. Janin, art. Chypre, in Diction- 
naire @histoire ef de géographie ecclésiastiques, xii, 
791-819; J. Hackett, A history of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, London 1901. 

Most estimates of the town's population between 
1510 and 1560 range between 15,000 and 20,000 
people (Hill, iii, 875). Visitors to Lefkésha during the 
Ottoman period often remarked about the population 
of the town. According to A. M. Graziani, 20,000 
people were put to death in eight days of plundering 
when the town fell to the Ottomans; Porcacchi 
reported that all the people were “cut to pieces” and 
Sandys wrote of “an incredible slaughter” (Cobham, 
170, 207). Dandini, who visited there in summer 1596 
and spring 1597, estimated that the large, well- 
built town had at least 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 4,000 or 5,000 were Turks (Cobham, 182), 
J. Cotovicus (1597-8) reported the town full of ruins, 
Sandys (1610) ‘defaced by the Turks”; for the Jatter, 
the town, once equal in beauty to the chief towns 
of Italy, is now half-destroyed (Cobham, 195, 207). 
In 1683 de Bruyn observed that the population was 
almost half-Greek (Cobham, 239; Reisen van Cornelis 
de Bruyn, Delft 1698, 371), Cyprianos gives a fairly 
official estimate of 755 Christian families for 1777 
(Cobham, 366). In 1806 ‘Ali Bey estimated the town’s 
population at less than 1,000 Turkish and 1,000 
Greek families, although Lefkdsha could easily hold 
100,000 people within its walls (Cobham 393; 
Voyages, Paris 1814, ii, 82 ff.). J. M. Kinneir (1814) 
reported on the authority of the archbishop 2,000 
Muslim families, t,ooo Greek Orthodox families, 
40 Armenian, and 12 Maronite (Cobham, 417; 
Journey, London 1818, rooff.). An estimate of 
12,000, including 8,000 Turks, 3,700 Greek Orthodox 
and 50 Armenians was attributed to the governor 
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Talfat Efendi in 1841 (L. Lacroix, L' Univers. Histoire 
et description des tous les peuples. Iles de la Gréce, 
Paris 1853, 88). A census just before the island was 
handed over to the British in 1878 reportedly found 
10,879 people, of whom 5,628 (52%) were Muslims 
(Correspondence respecting the Island of Cyprus. 
No. 3. Sir G. Wolseley to Marquess of Salisbury, 1879). 

A census held in the third year of British rule 
(4 April 1881) showed the population of Lefkésha at 
11,513, of whom 5,653 were Greek Orthodox (49%), 


§,397 Muslims (47%), 181 Roman Catholics, 78 Maro- ; 


nites, 88 Armenian Gregorians, 94 Church of England 
and Protestants, and 22 Jews. Although the popula- 
tion of the town had increased 9% to 12,515 in 1891, 
the number of Muslims declined slightly to 5,351, 43% 
of the population (Cyprus Gazette, 16 October 1891). 
A census of 1901 shows a population of 14,752, a 
28% increase over 1881. The Muslims numbered 
6,013, up only 11% in two decades, while the Greek 
Orthodox had increased 41% to 8,739 (Cyprus Gazette, 
26 April r90r; 30 August 1901). Almost 40% of the 
population of the six leading towns lived in Lefkdsha. 
The town contained only 6% of the population of 
the island, although 12% of the Muslims lived there. 

Initially, British policy in Cyprus was to pre- 
serve the existing Ottoman political, social and 
economic systems, except in a few specific areas of 
public health; extensive official English translations 
of recent Ottoman wakfiyyes and cadastral records 
were prepared. In 1893, £662 of the £1,510in munici- 
pal revenues from Lefkésha were from slaughter 
house fees, £351 from market tolls and rents, and 
£246 from weighing and measuring taxes. The muni- 
cipality established in 1884 even had a “censor of 
markets". Awhkaf still provided the water supply: 
300 measures from the Arab Ahmet and 170 measures 
from the Siliktar aqueduct were sold annually, while 
another roo measures were donated to mosques, chur- 
ches and schools (Cyprus Blue Book, 4 January 1895. 
See also Statute laws of Cyprus, 1878-1923, 633-41, 
“Nicosia water supply”). Eleven Muslim schools, sup- 
ported by awkaf, mosque funds and grants from the 
Porte, had 574 students in 1889-90 and 633 students 
in 1892-3, about 23% of them girls (Cyprus Blue 
Book, year 1889-90). Cotton and silk remained the 
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major industries. Nearly every village in the dis- | 


trict had cotton looms, and many houses in the larger 
villages had hand looms for manufacturing cotton 
and silk stuffs. In 1889 the town also had a tannery, 
3 tobacco factories, 3 steam-powered flour and cotton 
mills, calico printers, copper, silver, and gold- 
smiths, and 5 distilleries (Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
1892-3). The proposed railway between Lefkdsha 
and Larnaka was never attempted, but in 1906 a rail- 
way connected Lefkésha and the new harbour of 
Maghdsha. 

In 1946, 10,330 of the 34,485 inhabitants were 
Mulsims, including 9,314 of 24,967 within the walls 
and 1,016 of 9,518 outside them. Besides 20,768 
Greek Orthodox, there were 2,252 Armenians, 160 
Maronites and 30 Jews; each of the 24 quarters was 
mixed, 

Monuments. The Venetians levelled much of 
the Lusignan town in rebuilding the walls. Although 
the town walls are essentially the creation of the 
Venetians, the Ottomans repaired them extensively 
in the 15708. Virtually all the monumental buildings 
date from the brilliant Lusignan period; neither 
the Venetians nor the Ottomans added religious 
or other public buildings, for many already stood 
empty after the population began to decline (these 
are discussed with illustrations by C. Enlart, 67-187, 


and pls. 1-12). Cf. G. Jeffery, Description, 18-100, and 
Cyprus monuments. No. 7. Historical and architectural 
buildings. The mosques of Nicosia, Nicosia 1935; 
F. Cuhadaroglu and F. Ognz, Turkish historical 
monumenis in Cyprus, in Réléve ve Restorasyon 
Dergisi, ii (1975), 1-76; Oktay Aslanapa, Avbris'’da 
tiirk eserleri; Cevdet Cafdas, Kibrista ftiirk devri 
eserleri, Lefkoga 1965. The finest Ottoman con- 
structions are the Mawlawl fekke inside Girne gate 
{pre-1600), the Biiyiik Khan (pre-r600), and the 
small ‘Arab Ahmed Pasha mosque. Many aspects of 
the Ottoman town are preserved within the walls of 
the Turkish quarter: narrow streets, overhanging 
balconies, stone-walled houses and gardens, and 
bazaars. A very few stone-cut houses, or their foun- 
dations, survive from the Venetian period, as do 
several fine houses from the Ottoman period. Sadly, 
there is little appreciation of this cultural heritage, 
and they are gradually being eliminated. 

Until this century, the town has been confined 
within the walls. The main buildings of the Ottoman 
period, like the Biiyiik Khan and the so-called 
KXumirdjflar Khan, date from early in the Ottoman 
occupation. Occupance of the town has been a con- 
servative one, with few changes in the main centres 
and a preservation of old quarter names and loca- 
tions from earliest times. 
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LEGACY (see wlnAr) 

LEGEND [see HIKAYA, KISA$_ AL-ANBIYA?, KISSA]) 

LEGISLATION [see Tasitr!‘] 

LEH (# or 4J), the ancient Ottoman Turkish 
term for the Poles and Poland (from Lech, 
Polish tribal name later extended to comprise all 
the nation, with the original nasal ¢ ousted by ¢, as 
in Byz. Aeyot “the Poles’ and Aeyla “Poland”. 
In Turkish, Poland was also called Leh wildyeti 
(memleketi), the Poles Lehlii and the Polish language 
léhdje. From the r2th/18th century, the Turks also 
called the country Lehistén (Pers. Lahistan, from 
which is derived Pers, ahl-i Lahistin ‘Poles’ and 
saban-i Lahistani ‘‘the Polish language"), In the 
hitherto unpublished Crimean Tatar documents from 
the late roth/r6th century, the word for Poland is 
Lakh (the Ukrainian-Russian form of the Polish 


Lech) or i-Lakh (¢9 and #1; Archiwum Glowne 
Akt Dawynch, Warsaw, Arch. Koronne, Dz. tatarski, 
kartony 60, 65). The term Kérdl, which is attested in 
the same sources (Sh 5 or Jy ry from the Ukr.-Rus. 
korol “‘king’’), means “the kingdom"'—Poland, in- 
cluding her southeastern provinces, i.e. Ruthenia and 
the Ukraine (Jy 5 Korot as it occurs in Ewliya 
Celebi, Seydhat-name, vi, 366, 368 et passim, wherever 
the lands, the Ruthenians-Ukrainians and their 
language are mentioned), (On Kdérdl, see also E. 
Schiitz, Eine armenische Chronik von Kaffa aus der 
ersten Halfte des 17. Jahrhunderts, in AOrH, xxix 
[1975], 164-5; this term is not so clear there as in the 
said documents.) The mediaeval Islamic authors 
called Poland by names derived from Lat. Polonia: 
Ar. Bultiniya (T. Lewicki, Polska i hraje sqsiednie 
w Swietle “‘Ksiggi Rogera" geografa arabskiego zs X11 
w. al-Idrisiego, i, Cracow 1945, 125 and 1); Pers. 
Poléniya (M. D’Ohsson, Les peuples du Caucase on 
voyage d’ Abou el-Cassim, Paris 1828, 269). The latter 
name was equally used by the Ottoman author 
Remmal Khiédija (d. 975/1567-8) in his Tarikh-i 
Sahib Girey khan (A. Muchlinski, Zdanie sprawy o 
Tatarach litewskich ..., Vilna 1858, 9). Since the 
13th/r9th century, the terms Polonya (Ital. Polonia), 
Polonyali and Polonya dili are in use in Turkey. In 
modern Arabic, Poland is called Bilanda, Bulanda 
(Eng. Poland) and Bildniyd (Ital. Polonia), the 
Poles Biltini and Polish al-lugha al-balandiyya (al- 
bilandiyya, al-biluntyya). 

Poland was known to Islamic peoples from the 
account written by Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib (if not 
earlier) about the Slavonic lands (354/965-6), which, 
however, contained no reference to the name of the 
country, mentioning only the Polish ruler Msuxn 
(from Pol. Mieszko), Poland has been long since 
connected with Islamic countries by animated trade 
relations, the numerous early Islamic coins found 
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now on her territory bearing an undeniable witness 
to the fact, 

With regard to political relations between the 
Polish-Lithuanian monarchy and the world of Islam, 
they appear to have been established first with 
the break-up of the Golden Horde and the khaénates 
which arose fiom their downfall (see Batu?rps). 
After a period of peaceful and friendly contacts with 
the Crimean khan Hadjdji Girey I and his successor 
Nir Dewlet, the long years under Mengli Girey I were 
a period of unrest and strife. The khan vacillated 
between support for Poland-Lithuania and for 
Muscovy, which challenged the Jagellons in disputes 
over the regions of western Russia, Bélorussia and 
the Ukraine. Poland-Lithuania emerged success- 
fully from this period, but it was under an obligation 
to the khanate to pay specified sums in return 
for military aid against Muscovy (see K. Pulaski, 
Stosunki 2 Mendli Girejem chanem Tataréw perehops- 
kich. 1469-1515, Warsaw 1881; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymu w dziejach jagiellonskich, in Kwartal- 
nik Historyceny, xlix [1953], 279-300). But the Tatar 
attacks into the Polish region were endless, Invasions 
by the Tatar Cossacks (Tatar kazaklarl, bizim kasaklar 
of the Crimean sources) drew revenge from the 
Zaporozhians (Ozi/Ozi kazaklari). The Crimea, 
which since 1475 had been a vassal state of the Porte, 
was often used in the political battles of the Porte 
against the Poles; the Tatars took part in Turkish 
invasions of Poland in 1498, 1521-4, 1620, etc, In 
1628 khan Mehmed Girey II] and kalgha Shahin 
Girey Sultan took an oath of allegiance to Poland 
for her help in their struggle against the Porte and 
han Djanibek Girey. The next year, however, 
Poland's striving to gain sway over the Crimea 
finally failed. The refusal of king Wladystaw IV to 
give the “presents” to the Crimea because of the 
Tatar violations of the peace led Islam Girey III 
into an alliance with the Zaporozhians and to the 
Crimean-Tatar-Ukrainian united war against Poland, 
1648-54 (Hazzy Mehmed Senai z Krymu, Historia 
chana Islam Gereja III, ed. Z. Abrahamowicz, 
Warsaw 1971). The treaty between B. Chmielnicki 
and Moscow in 1654 made the Tatars change their 
standpoint radically. With renewed Tatar support 
fur Poland in her war in the Ukraine, Mehmed Girey 
IV was to undertake diplomatic intervention in 
Denmark in her favour after the Swedish invasion 
into Poland in 1655 (J. Matuz, Kriméatarische Ur- 
hkunden im Reichsarchiv su Kopenhagen ..., Freibuig 
1976), and in 1656 his troops fought successfully 
in Poland against the Swedes. Pursuing them, the 


| Tatars advanced as far as Eastern Prussia. These 


events are the historical roots of the “journey” 
narrated by Ewliya Celebi, op. cit., vi, 364-78, to 
Denmark, Sweden, etc., with 40,000 ean 
Tatars after the Turkish conquest of Ujvar-Neuhausel 
(Nové Zamky, in Slovakia) in 1663; there, he must 
have met some of the Tatar expedition against the 
Swedes fighting in Poland (see Ksigga podrdéy 
Ewlijt Czelebiego. Wybdr, Warsaw 1973, 193-208, 
423-7—a collective work by several authors, fore- 
word by J. Reychman, translation of the relevant 
text and commentary by Z. Abrahamowicz). The 
Tatars took a part in the Turkish war against Poland 
in 1672, sometimes acting as mediators between 
Poland and Turkey. The plans of King John III 
Sobieski for a Polish-Kussian war against the Crimea 
and for a joint division of the khanate proved im- 
practicable. The danger presented by the Tsarist 
empire to Poland and the Crimea in the r2th/18th 
century reconciled the two countries once again. 
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Witold (ca. 1352-1430), Archduke of Lithuania, 
who played a prominent part in the domestic struggle 
which was going on within the Horde, then under- 
going a process of disintegration, on his return in 1397 
from an expedition to the banks of the Don brought 
a large number of Tatar families and settled them 
in his land. This gave rise to a strong Tatar colonisa- 
tion in Lithuania, since 1385 united with Poland, 
and on Polish territory as well [see LipKa], 

The diplomatic ties between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire extend back to rg10. When King 
Ladislas III of Poland (I of Hungary) disregarded 
the warnings of his Polish advisers, the tragedy of 
the Battle of Varna (1444) ensued; it was to be a 
terrible event for Poland to remember, and a pointer 
to her future association with the Turks. By this 
time, she was no longer disposed to engage in elab- 
orate plans for a papal-imperial attack on Islam; she 
was at peace with the Turks and had a good defence 
against the territorial ambitions of the hostile 
Hapsburgs. After the Turkish attack on Kaffa [see 
KEFE) and the khanate of the Crimea (1475) and the 
Turko-Tatar conquest of the Black Sea ports of 
Kilia and Akkerman (1484), which were so vital 
to Poland, a ceasefire was arranged between King 
Casimir IV Jagello and Sultan Bayezid II (22 March 
1489). The Moldavian campaign of King John Albert 
(1497) and the subsequent Turko-Tatar attacks 
on Poland (1498) had shown that there was a military 
equilibrium between the two powers, and peace was 
again restored between them in 1499. Following 
the armistice of 1525 and that of 1528, Siileyman 
the Magnificent made in January 1533 a life-long 
peace treaty and alliance with King Sigismund I 
and his son Sigismund Augustus who, in 1529, was 
crowned as his father’s successor. This treaty, which 
Sigismund Augustus had renewed in 1553 with the 
old sultan, in 1564 with Sultan Selim as the heir 
to the throne, and in 1568 had renewed with the 
Padishah Selim I, was the basis of relations between 
Poland and Turkey in the roth/r6th century. 
During this period, these relations were on the whole 
favourable, but not without certain difficulties 
(C. Backvis, La difficile coexistence pacifique entre 
Polonais et Turcs au XVI* siécle, in Mélanges d'is- 
lamologie dédiés a ia mémoire de A. Abel, ii, Brussels 
1975, 13-51). Poland did not concur with the in- 
sinuations made by Siileyman and his Ruthenian 
wife Khurrem Sultan {g.v.] against the Hapsburgs, 
and in 1569 Sigismund Augustus also rejected the 
Turkish plan for a Polish-Turkish alliance against 
Moscow. During the first two elections of kings 
after the death of the last Jagellon king, the Porte 
intervented vigorously to prevent the choice of a 
Hapsburg. Moreover, Siileyman already appeared 
to be favourably disposed to Poland when he heard 
the false news of the death of both Polish kings in 
1535 (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dokumentéw 
tureckich, Warsaw 1959, no. 39; K. Beydilli, Die 
polnischen Koénigswahlen und Interregnen von 1572 
und 1576 im Lichte osmanischer Archivalien, Munich 
1975). The Polish-Turkish War of 1620 (Poland was 
defeated at Cecora) and 1621 (the victory for Poland 
at Chocim [see KHoTIN]) was not only caused by 
Poland’s attempt to force the Ottomans out of 
Moldavia but also by the strife stirred up by the 
excesses of the Tatars and Zaporozhians (R. Majewski, 
Cecora. Rok 1620, Warsaw 1970). It ended with the 
peace of 1623. The self-willed assault on Kamieniec 
undertaken in 1633 by Abaza Mehmed Pasha (see 
ApAza] did not lead to a deterioration of mutual 
relations. However, the borderland skirmishes 


Steadily grew in number, This even led King Ladislas 
IV to construe, beginning from 1645, plans for joint 
Polish and Venetian attack against Turkey, with 
the support of the Zaporozhians (W. Czermak, 
Plany wojny tureckiej Wladystawa IV, Cracow 1895). 
These plans did not come to be fulfilled, as Ladislas 
IV died in 1648, and the war of the Cossacks and 
Tatars against Poland broke out the same year. 
The Porte very much valued Poland’s role in main- 
taining the balance of power in their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs, and in 1648, when Poland was 
defeated in the war with Islam Girey III and the 
Zaporozhians, it intervened on Poland's side, thus 
provoking the anger of the Tatars (Abrahamowicz, 
Katalog ..., nos. 339-41; Senai, op. cit., fol. 25-26). 
In view of her agreements with Poland, the Porte 
was also rather reluctant to adopt the plan suggested 
by B. Chmielnicki of placing the Ukraine under the 
sultan's patronage, even though this plan seemed 
to promise the liberation of Turkish lands from the 
threat of Cossack attacks. The theory of an alliance of 
the Porte with the Hetman in 1648 (O. Pritsak, Das 
erste tirkisch-ukrainische Biindnis (1648), in Oriens, vi 
[1953]) cannot be supported, considering the care- 
fully-guarded attitude of the Turks towards him in 
1651 (J. Rypka, Weitere Beitrdge zur Korrespondenz 
der Hohen Pforte mit Bohdan Chmel'’ny¢kyj, in ArO, 
ii, and Abrahamowicz, Katalog ..., no. 344). Even 
when in 1065/1655 Sultan Mehmed IV had taken the 
Cossacks formally under his patronage, he hastened 
to declare to King John Casimir that he nevertheless 
wished to maintain his good relations with Poland 
(A. N. Kurat and K. V. Zetterstéen, Tiirkische Ur- 
kunden, Leipzig 1938, no. 1). In the years that 
followed, the period of the “Flood”, Turkey lent 
Poland also considerable support against the threat 
to her by Carl X Gustavus of Sweden (1656) and 
George II Rakoczi (1657). 

The balance of power was first destroyed by the 
Grand Vizier K6priilizide Fadil Ahmed Pasha [see 
KOPROLO 1m] when, in 1669, he granted the Cossack 
Hetman P. Doroszenko, who since 1666 was in 
revolt against Poland, the supreme authority of the 
Padishah; as a result, the Grand Vizier directly 
attacked Poland in 1672. The splendour of lis 
success included the capture of Podolia, compelling 
Poland to pay tribute, etc. But this faded quickly 
with the defeat of the Turks at Chocim in 1673 
(J. Sobieski was still only Royal Chief Hetman) 
and then again at Zérawno in 1676 (Sobieski was 
then King; the attack was repelled, the tribute im- 
posed in 1672 was repealed and it was never paid 
by Poland). 

The Porte was now involved in a difficult war with 
Russia over the Ukraine. The successor of the Grand 
Vizier, Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Pasha [g.v.], 
adopted an inflexible attitude to his next treaty 
with Poland (1678), and an additional threat to 
Poland came from the south in consequence of his 
1682 alliance with E. Thékély. He had occasion to 
deplore his rash step when, at the battle for the relief 
of Vienna on 12 September 1683 and in the subse- 
quent war in Hungary, the Polish king “was the 
first one to drive his horse against the Muslims and 
then to draw his sword” and “caused so much harm 
that it was he who gave the greatest help and support 
{for the Emperor Leopold I] and had many Muslims 
taken prisoner” (Djebedji Hasan Esiri, and eyewitness 
of the events of 1683, in TOEM, iii, 1016; in general, 
see Z. Wojcik, King John III of Poland and the 
Turkish aspect of his foreign policy, in Belleten, xliv, 
no. £76 [1980]). The fruits of the victory of John 
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LUI, the commander-in-chief of the allied Christian | 
armies in this battle, fell to Austria alone, and the | 
territory taken from Poland in 1672 was only restored 
by the Porte in 1699. 

The turning point in the relations between the 
two neighbours was the Treaty of Carlowitz [see 
KARLOVéA}, Poland, who had once been so proud of 
her epithet antemurale christianitatis—against Is- 
lam—was now, in the face of the common threat of 
Russia, drawing nearer to Turkey, particularly after 
the partitioning of the country by Catherine II with 
the help of Austria and Prussia (W. Konopezytski, 
Polska a Turcja. 1683-1792, Warsaw 1936). A mani- 
festation of the Turkish sympathies towards the 
Poles in this time can be found in the Sefaret-ndme-yi 
Fransa by Mehmed Emin Webid Pasha, the Porte's 
envoy to Napoleon I in 1807. Turkey never recognised 
the division of Poland, but offered Polish patriots 
continuing protection after the failure of their 
national uprising in 1831, and they supported Polish 
efforts to attack the empire of the Tsar from the 
south, The greatest Polish poet, A. Mickiewicz, 
had gone to Constantinople to organise the Polish 
Legion, and he died there in 1855. Countiess Polish 
refugees performed all kinds of work there to further 
the modernisation and europeanisation of the country 
and of Ottoman society and the army. K. Borzceki- 
Mustafa Djelal al-Din Pasha was the first to rouse a 
spirit of national identity within the Ottomans (B. 
Lewis, The emergence of modern Turkey, Oxford 1961, 
28, 339). S. Chlebowski, court painter to Sultan ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, painted a series of scenes from Ottoman 
history for the new Dolmabagh¢e Palace (A, Lewak, 
Deieje emigracji polskie} w Turcji (1831-1878), 
Warsaw 1935). Polish specialists and advisers even 
penetrated the intimate society of Kemal Pasha 
Atattirk. This resulted in friendly relations between 
the new Poland and the Turkish republic from its 
inception. In spite of its complicated political 
situation, Turkey gave Poland vital help during 
the Second World War. After the war, both countries 
developed their co-operation in economic and 
cultural fields. An active link between the two 
is Polonezkéyi, founded in 1835 by Prince Adam 
J. Czartoryski, and thereafter called Adampol in 
Polish, It is a colony of Polish immigrants on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorous near Istarbul, who 
still maintain their national character. 

Venetian-Persian attempts to win over Poland 
to the idea of an anti-Turkish coalition in 1474 and 
1475 faded under the careful direction of King Casi- 
mit IV (J. Diugosz, Historiae Polonicae libri XII, v, 
Cracow 1878, 6or, 602, 626), Sigismund Il] Vasa 
(1536-1632) also remained deaf to similar suggestions 
from Shah ‘Abbas I; the dispute with Sweden and 
later with Muscovy was more important to him. The 
first delegation from the Shah led by Sir Anthony 
Sherley had not been, incidentally, allowed by the 
Tsar Boris Godunov to enter Poland because of his 
hostile attitude to the king. Afterwards, in 1601, 
Sefer Muratowicz, an Armenian merchant from 
Warsaw, travelled to Kashan to buy carpets for the 
king (T. Matikowski, Wyprawa po kobierce do Persji 
w roku r601, in RO, xviii [1951)). In doing so, he 
came into personal contact with ‘Abbas I (see his 
travel narrative in A. Walaszek (ed.,), Trey relacje 
£ polshich podrézy na Wschéd musudmasishi w pier- 
weszej poowie XVII wieku, Cracow 1980, 35-47), and 
then other Polish envoys travelled to Persia, though 
sometimes for the purpose of trade. Serious plans for 
an anti-Turkish alliance with Persia were cherished 
by the Polish Kings Ladislas IV and John III, but 
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proved impossible (St. Chowaniec, Z dziejow polityki 
Jana III na Bliskim Wschodzic, in Kwartalnik His- 
toryesny, xi (1926)), In the rrth/17th century the 
kings of Poland supported the Catholic Mission to 
Iran, vainly hoping to convert her to Christianity. 
In the r3th/roth century, Poles also came to Persia, 
some as refugees from the army of the Tsar in Cen- 
tral Asia and some as political agents from Paris 
t owork among them, and some came as merchants 
and industrialists from the Russian-occupied regions 
of Poland. Friendly alli ances between Poland and 
Persia after 1918 won the help of the Shah, Mubam- 
mad Rida, who favourably received numerous Polish 
military and civilian personnel in Persia during 
the Second World War. This also led to active 
agreements between the two states after the war. 

Tn May 1551 a legation from Bukhara was staying 
in Cracow. The business discussed there probably 
included the provision of experts in the production 
oi gunpowder and also artillery advisers for these 
Sunnt allies of the Ottoman Empire which was 
peacefully co-existing with Poland. This was a 
difficult time for Poland, because the king was 
mourning the death of his beloved wife. The fact 
that there is no mention of any later similar delega- 
tion suggests that there was no favourable out- 
come for this mission (AGAD, AK, Rachunki 
poselskie, and information obtained from Professor 
B. Baranowski; the documents referring to this 
episode were partly destroyed in Warsaw during 
the last war). 

At the beginning of the 11th/r7th century, there 
was Polish intervention in Moscow concerning the 
impostor Dmitri, and on this occasion a temporary 
rapprochement between the Poles and the Kiasimov 
{g.v.) Tatars took place. During the 13th/rgth century, 
there was contact between those Poles who had been 
deprived of their state and the Islamic peoples of the 
Russian Empire; on the one hand, there were 
scientists and technologists, etc., employed by the 
Russians, and on the other hand the political out- 
casts, victims of Tsarist administration. Polish 
patriots from Paris had contacts, through Con- 
stantinople, with the anti-Tsarist insurgents in 
Daghistan under the leadership of Shamil (L. Widers- 
zal, Sprawy kaukashie w polityce europejskiej w latach 
1831-1864, Warsaw 1934). 

Polish relations with Arabic countries had begun 
with pilgrimages to the Holy Land. In 1645 King 
Wladyslaw IV made an endeavour to reach an agree- 
ment with Morocco, The reply by Sultan Muhammad 
II, extant in an Italian translation only, the unique 
piece of evidence for these contacts, is too scanty a 
record to establish their purport. In any case, 
Poland's attempts, if there had been any, to gain 
Moroccan support in the struggle against Turkey, 
proved fruitless (B. Baranowski, Préby nawiqzania 
stosunkéw polsko-marokariskich w polowie XVII 
wieku, in RO, xvii [1953], 212-19). It was not until 
the 13th/roth century that the contacts with the 
Arab nations grew closer. After 1918, those contacts 
had attained the status of diplomatic ties which 
again, after the Second World War, developed into 
a lively co-operation in economic, technical and cul- 
tural spheres with different states of that region. 

Under the strong influence of Islamic culture, 
Poland was shown to be a borderland between the 
Christian West and the Islamic East. This was partic- 
ularly evident in material culture, for the products 
of these Islamic craftsmen (Turkish, Persian and to 
some extent Crimean Tatar) reached Poland either by 
trade or as the spoils of war. They shed an oriental 
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influence on Polish national costume, domestic furni- 
ture, the conduct of war, and arms and equipment, 
These artifacts spread beyond Poland to other 
countries (e.g. Persian carpets were known in the 
West as “tapis polonais), and they were later 
imitated in Poland (T. Matikowski, Sztuka islamu w 
Polsce w XVII i XVIII wieku, Cracow 1935; idem, 
Le tapis persan dit cracovien-parisien de la cathédrale 
de Cracovie, in RO, xvi [1953]). This attracted a 
number of Oriental words and terms into Polish 
(A Zajaczkowski, Studia orientalisiyczne x dziejow 
stownictwa polskiego, Wroclaw 1953). Polish museums 
contain authentic art treasures from Islamic 
countries, especially weapons, Ottoman standards 
and tents. There are Persian carpets bearing the 
Polish eagle which S. Muratowicz brought from 
Kishan for the Royal Castle in Warsaw in 1602 and 
which are now in the Residenzmuseum, Munich. The 
activities of the art-loving Stanislav Augustus, the 
last Polish king (1765-95), of many Polish magnates in 
the 18th century as well as various Polish emigrants 
to the East in the roth century, led to the formation 
of rich collections of Islamic art in Poland. 

Moreover, Poland was not averse to the intellectual 
culture of the Islamic East. The most important 
work in this connection is the translation by Samuel 
Otwinowski of the Gulistan by Sa‘dl in the mid-r7th 
century (following an Ottoman version; it appeared 
in print only in 1879). The 18th and roth centuries, 
the Romantic Period, brought new oriental influences 
to bear on Polish literature, These traditions are 
maintained by modern Polish orientalists of the 
post-war period, who translate into Polish the 
literature and historiography of the Islamic world. 

The travel descriptions by many a Pole journeying 
to the Islamic East of the roth/16th century have 
contributed much to the knowledge of that world in 
Europe (A. Broniovius, J. Laski, Michalo Litvanus, 
A. Taranowski, M. Radziwill). Similarly, the 
career of Fr. Mesgnien-Meninski as an Ottoman 
scholar in part stemmed from his stay in Poland 
where, for some years, he was engaged as court- 
interpreter. 

Bibliography: In addition to references 
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French: Une ancienne carte turque de I'Ukraine 
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Moscow 1969, 96-135; idem, Fim Spiegelbiid der 
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(1957), 132-40; idem, An unpublished essay on the 
history of Poland's relation with Iran; I. Afshar, 
Da farman-i safawi-i marbiaf-i ba rawabif-i Iran wa 
Lahestan, in Rahnamdé-i kitaéb, v/7 [1341/1962], 
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Ch, Lemercier-Quelquejay, Les marchands de la 
cour ottomane et le commerce de fourrures moscovites 
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and P, N. Boratav and D. Desaive, Le Khanat de 
Crimée dans les Archives du Musée du Palats de 
Topkaps, Paris-The Hague 1978; M. Berindei, Le 
probléme des “‘Cosaques” dans la seconde moitié au 
XVie siécle, in CMRS xiii/3 [1972], 338-67; W. 
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des Princes Czsartoryski, Paris 1935; F. Kluczycki, 
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1683°, a osobliwie wyprawy wiedenskiej wyjasnia- 
jace, Cracow 1883; Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, 
Three Ottoman documents concerning Bohdan 
XmePny?kyj, in Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 
i/3 (1977), 347-58 (Doc. no. 2, a letter of Islam 
Girey III to the Grand Vizier, on the occasion 
vl a “victory” of the Tatars and Cossacks over the 
Poles, is to be connected with what in reality was 
their defeat in the battle with the Polish troops at 
Beresteczko, 28-30 June 1651, when the Kalgha 
Kirlm Girey Sultan, mentioned in this letter, was 
killed by a Polish cannon bal); T. Majda, Katalog 
rekopiséw tureckich i pershich, Warsaw 1967; idem 
and A. Mrozowska, Rysunki hostiuméw tureckich < 
kolekcji kréla Stanislawa Augusta w Gabinecie 
Rycin Biblioteht Uniwersyteckiej w Warszawie, 
Warsaw 1973 and (vol. ii) Rysunki o tematyce 
tureckiej w kolekeji, etc., Warsaw 1978; J. Pajewski, 
Buticzuk i koncerz, Z driejow wojen polsko-tureckich, 
Warsaw 1969 (a popular history of the wars and 
political relations between Poland and its Muslim 
neighbours, with bibliography); F. Putaski, ed., 
Zrédla do poselstwa Jana Gninskiego wojewody 
chelmitskiego do Turcji w latach 1677-1678, 
Warsaw 1907; J. Reychman, Znajomos¢ i nauczanie 
jezykéw orientalnych w Polsce w XVIII wieku, 
Wrdtcaw 1950; idem, Zycie polskie w Stambule w 
XVIII wichu, Warsaw 1959; idem, Orient w kultur- 
ze polskiego OSwiecenia, Warsaw-Wroctaw-Cracow 
1964; idem, Polonya ile Turkiye arasinda diplo- 
matik miinasedetlerin 550. yildiniimi, Ankara 
1964 (a popularisation; many errors on the 
1oth/r6th-century relations between the two 
states); idem, Podrdsnicy polscy na Bliskim 
Wschodsie wm XIX w., Warsaw 1972; idem and A. 
Zajaczkowski, Dyplomatyka osmarisho-turecka, 
Warsaw 1955, and its English version Handbook of 
Ottoman-Turkish diplomatics, Revised and ex- 
panded translation by A. Ehrenkreutz, The Hague- 
Paris 1968 (rich bibliography on Polish rela- 
tions with the Islamic states, especially good 
in the English version; the lists of the Polish 
envoys to Turkey, the Crimea, and Persia, as well 
as of the Turkish one in Poland, compiled by 
J. Reychman, are not complete and sometimes 
lack precision); B. Spuler, Europdische Diplomaten 
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in Konstantinopel, in Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte | Descrittione calls him Giovanni Leone Africano, and 
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t. Hakka Uzuncargih, Osmanis tarihi, i-iv, several 

editions (to use with care, especially ii, 3rd ed., 

Ankara, 1975, 480-1, all errors and misprints on 

the Turkish-Polish relations during the gth/r15th 

and roth/16th centuries); G. Veinstein, Les Tatars 
de Criméc et la seconde élection de Stanislas Lessceyn- 
ski, in CMRS, xi/1 1970, 24-92; V. V. Véliaminof- 

Zernof, Matériaux pour servir 4 l'histoire du Khanat 

de Crimée, St. Petersburg 1864 (more than 60 docu- 

ments and letters from the Khans and other great 
men of the Crimea to the kings and other represen- 
tatives of Poland, from 1520 A.D. to the end of 

the 18th century); E. Zawalitiski, Polska w 

kronikach tureckich XV i XVI w., Stryj 1938; 

Z. Zygulski (iun.), Choragwie tureckie na Wawelu, 
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Z. Abrahamowicz); J. Diugosz, Historiae Polonicae 

libri X11, v, Cracow 1878, 601-2, 626 (ap account 

of the 1474-5 Persian embassies in Poland from 

Uzun Hasan). (Z, ABRAHAMOWICZ) 

LEMNOS [see Linn?) 

LEO AFRICANUS, the name by which the 
author of the Descrittione dell’ Africa is 
generally known, who was in fact originally 
called al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Wazzan al-Zayyatl 
(or al-Fasi). He was born in Granada between 804 
and go1/1489 and 1495 into a family which had to 
emigrate to Morocco after that city's fall [see 
GHARNATA]), and was brought up in Pas, where he 
received a good education and very soon entered 
the service of the administration there. Whilst 
still a student, he was employed for two years in 
the mental hospital, which he describes in detail 
(Description, tr. Epaulard, i, 188 (see BIMARISTAN. 
ii)), He then accompanied to Timbuctu one of his 
uncles, who had been sent there as an ambassador 
(Deser., i, 136), travelled across Morocco on various 
diplomatic and commercial missions on behalf of the 
sultan of Fas, Muhammad al-Burtukall [see wattA- 
stps], and already displayed a precocious intellectual 
curiosity by collecting, in the course of his travels, 
funerary inscriptions, of which he made a collection 
(Descr., i, 231). He later returned to Timbuctu, and 
from there, crossed by the land route to Egypt, 
whence he returned home by sea. In 921/1515 he 
undertook a last mission, which took him to the East, 
via Debdi, Tiemcen, Algiers, Bougie, Masila, Tunis 
(where he gathered information on economic and 
social life there, see R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, p. xxxv) 
and Tripolitania. From Cairo, where he found himself 
in 1517, he travelled up to Aswin, made the Pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and even claimed to have gone to 
Constantinople. During his voyage homewards by 
sea, he was captured at Djarba by Sicilian corsairs, 
who took him to Naples and then Rome, where they 
presented him to Pope Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici. 
By the end of the year, the Pope had persuaded him 
to become a Christian; he baptised him on 6 January 
1520 and gave him his own name, Johannis Leo de 
Medicis (the latter rendered his name in Arabic as 
Yubanna al-Asad al-Gharnati; the editor of the 





current usage generally refers to him by the second 
of these Christian names). 

Apart from the autobiographical details which 
can be gleaned from the Description, we know little 
of his life; all that is known is that, before 1550, 
he went to Tunis, and probably spent the last years 
of his life in his ancestral faith. 

During his stay in Italy, he learnt Italian, taught 
Arabic at Bologna and, in addition to his Description 
of Africa, conceived the further plan of describing 
similarly the part of Asia which he claimed to have 
visited, and also Europe (see Deser., ii, 537-8). He 
certainly put together in 930/1524, for the physician 
Jacob ben Simon, an Arabic-Hebrew-Latin vocabu- 
lary, of which the Arabic part is preserved in the 
Escorial (no. 598; see H. Derenbourg, Cat. des 
manuscrits arabes de l'Escurial, Paris 1884, i, 410). 
He also left behind a treatise on prosody (see A, 
Codazzi, Il trattato dell’ arle metrica di Giovanni 
Leone Africano, in Studi orientalistict in onore de 
Giorgo Levi Della Vida, Rome 1956, i, 180-98), and 
there is attributed to him a biographical work com- 
pleted in 1527 and translated into Latin under the 
title Libellus de viris quibusdam illustribus apud 
Arabes (ed. J. H. Hottinger, 1664, and then by J. A. 
Fabricius, 1817), Nevertheless, his main fame rests 
on his Deserittione dell'Africa, completed on 10 
March 1526; written in poor Italian on the basis of 
notes in Arabic, it was edited and published by 
G, B. Ramusio, in Navigationi ¢ viaggi, Venice 1550, 
i, 1-130a (and several later editions). It was trans- 
lated, as early as 1556, into French by Temporal 
(ed. Schefer, Paris 1896-8) and into Latin by Flo- 
rian(us), as J, Leonis Africani de totius Africae 
descriptione (Antwerp 1556). On this latter translation 
were based an Linglish version by John Pory (Historie 
of Africa, 1600; ed. Browne, London 1896), a Dutch 
one by Leers and a German one by Lorsbach, The 
original ms, of the Descritlione was rediscovered in, 
1931 and placed in the National Library at Rome 
(no. 953); it was to have been edited by Sra, A. Codaz- 
zi, put publication of this hardly seems worthwhile 
now that A, Epaulard has been able to compare 
it with the Ramusio edition and has brought to 
the fextus receptus some improvements and correc- 
tions, utilised in his French translation, Desorip- 
tion de l'Afrique, Paris 1956, which has been edited 
by H. Lhote, with a copious commentary by A. 
Epaulard, Th. Monod, H. Lhote and R. Mauny, 
It has been possible to identify the majority of the 
place-names, deformed in the Italian text, and the 
notes, which are generally accurate, throw useful 
light on the work's information. 

The Description contains nine sections: (1) generali- 
ties about Africa; (2) south-western Morocco (in 
particular, Marrakesh, with errors—see G. Deverdun, 
Marrakech, Rabat 1959, p. xiv and index); (3) the 
kingdom of Fas (a very extended treatment, one 
more accurate and confident); (4) the kingdom of 
Tlemcen; (5) Bougie and Tunis; (6) southern Morocco, 
and the southern parts of Algeria and Tunisia, follow- 
ed by Libya; (7) the land of the blacks; (8) Egypt; 
and (9) the rivers, animals, plants and minerals 
of Africa. This work remained for centuries a major 
source on the Islamic world, and is still cited by 
historians and geographers of Africa. Although it 
is not free from errors—certainly exusable if one 
takes into account the conditions in which it was 
put together—it provides first-hand items of in- 
formation on the situation at the beginning of the 
roth/16th century in the lands visited, on the ethnog- 
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raphy and the institutions of their various inhabi- 
tants, and in particular, on political, economic and 
social life in North Africa. 

Bibliography: Widmenstad, Evangelia syriaca, 
1555, preface; Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-hispana, 
Madrid 1770, {, 172 ff.; L. Massignon, Le Maroc 
dans les premidres années du XVI® siécle, tableau 
géographique d’aprés Léon l’Africain, Algiers 1906, 
4°11, 32-69; A. Codazzi, in Enciclopedia italiana 
di scienze, letlere ed arti, Rome 1933, xx, 899; 
A. Mieli, La science arabe, Appx. I, Paris 1938; 
J. Dresch, Léon l'Africain. Vers 1495-1550, in 
Les explorateurs célébres, Paris 1947, 100-1; tr. 
Epaulard, introd. (Ep.) 
LEON [see try0n] 

LEPANTO [see AYNABAKHT!] 

LEPROSY (see pIUDHAM, in Suppl.) 

LERIDA [see LARIDA] 

LESH (Ottoman ,,J, from the Albanian, Italian 
Alessio], a minor port, military stronghold 
and administrative centre in northern Albania, 
30 km. to the south of Shkodér/Scutari, which was 
part of the Ottoman empire between 1478 and 1912. 

Lesh, the classical Lissus, is one of the oldest 
urban centres of the country. It is built on the banks 
of the river Drin not far from its estuary, and is 
overlooked by two isolated hills, each carrying 
the ruins of ancient fortifications. This setting 
largely determined the history and the function 
of Lesh; it was a military strongpoint in periods of 
danger and a harbour in more peaceful times. During 
antiquity, both hilltops and the lower town on the 
river were surrounded by an enormous wall, parts of 
which still survive. This large city was destroyed 
during the invasions of the Barbarians (592 A.D.), 
and never recovered again. Anna Cominena mentions 
Lissus in her Alexiade as a strong Byzantine fortress 
and as fairly well-inhabited. In the 13th certury, 
Lesh was included in the Serbian state, together with 
Shkodér. During the dismemberment of the Serbian 
empire, after the mid-4th century, Lesh became a 
part of the minor Albanian principality of Dukagin, 
but its lord ceded Lesh to the Republic of Venice 
in 1393. The citadel on the lower of the two hills 
(the old Acropolis on the higher hill had been left 
in ruins since classical times) was in ruins in the 
Venetian period. The Signoria decided only to re- 
build the walls of the lower town on the river, which 
was done between 1404 and 1430. An enormous con- 
flagration destroyed most of the settlement in 1440, 
In 1451 the new city wall was ready, partly paid for 
by Venice, partly by the local inhabitants. 

In 1468 the famous rebel against the Ottomans 
and national hero of the Albanians, George Kastriotes 
Skanderbeg, died in Lesh and was buried in the 
Gothic cathedral of St. Nicolas in the lower town, 
an event described in detail by the chronicler Marin 
Barletius. Ten years later, during Sultan Mehemmed 
Fatih's campaign against Shkodér (known to the 
Ottomans as Iskenderiyye), Lesh was captured and 
incorporated in the Ottoman realm. Before they tled 
with wives, children and property to the ships that 
were waiting in the river, the inhabitants of Lesh set 
fire to the city. The conquest is related by Tursun 
Beg in his Ta?rikh-i Abu 'Il-Fath and by Sa‘d al- 
Din in his Tadj al-tawarikh. 

It was long before the ruined town recovered. 
At first, Lesh seems to have been included in the 
sandjak of Elbasan, but later (after 1485 and perhaps 
after the Venetian interlude) it was added to that 
of Iskenderiyye. In 1501, during Bayezid II's short 
war with Venice, Lesh was taken by Venetian 
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forces, who kept it for a short period. When they 

retreated, they had the town walls destroyed. The 
| Ottomans recaptured a totally wrecked town. They 
decided to rebuild the citadel on the hill, a site 
which offered better chances for defence than the 
place along the river. The work was finished in 928/ 
1522, as js attested by a monumental Ottoman in- 
scription—now preserved in the Lesh Historical 
Museum—which mentions the name of Sultin 
Siileyman, the date in numbers and in the form of a 
chronogram, and the name of the architect as Derwish 
Mehmed, the son of Skura, The latter must have been 
a member of the well-known Albanian noble family 
of that name. 

In the first half of the 16th century, Lesh remained 
a small place. The Idjmal defter no. 367 of 1530-6, 
preserved in the Basbakanhk Argivi in Istanbul, 
mentions it as a village in the /iwd? of Iskenderiyye, 
having 144 households. The Mufassal defter T.K. 63 
of the Jiwd? of Dukagin, preserved in the Tapu ve 
Kadastro Gen. Miid. in Ankara (fols. 5a-6b), from 
999/1590-1 (dated by internal evidence), mentions 
Lesh as an urban settlement (varogsh) in the sandjak 
of Dukagin, The latter was set up in the thirties 
or forties of the r6th century and had Ped (Ipek) 
as its chef-lieu, although the sandjak-begi resided 
sometimes in Lesh. Western sources mention in 
1553 a figure of 80 houses of Turks in the castle on 
the hill (which is called “Castel Nova"). The lower 
town (il-Borgo) is described as a predominantly 
Christian place. The latter developed slowly into a 
centre of trade. 

In the thirties of the 16th century, a strong im- 
petus to this function of the town was given by 
the Ottoman governor of Shkodér (later also in 
Thessaloniki and Prizren), Kukli Mehmed Beg of 
Prizren. At his expense, the caravan road through the 
mountains from Lesh to Prizren in the interior was 
safeguarded by a chain of caravanserais. Two of them 
were built in Lesh itself, together with 50 shops, 
which were part of the wak/ property of Kukli Beg’s 
foundations in Prizren and its surroundings. 

The Mufassal defter T.K. 63 mentions that a 
part of the inhabitants of Lesh were “outside the 
old register”, which means that they had moved in 
from elsewhere. They gained their living as workers 
in the harbour and had the Filuri status as concerned 
taxes and paid only a lump sum of 52 akées yearly, 
The register mentions 141 Christian households of 
them and six of Muslims, all living in the newly- 
founded suburb of 'Ishula” (Ishull Leshé) which was 
formerly a mesra‘a, 

In or around 1580, the old cathedral of St. Nicolas 
was confiscated by the Ottomans and turned into 
a mosque, this being reported in the visitation 
report of the bishop of Bar (Antivari) Marino Bizzi 
in 1610, In 1614 the open town is said to have num- 
bered 500 Turkish (read: Muslim) households. 
Hadjdj! Khalifa mentions Lesh as a part of the sandjak 
of Dukagin and situated near the district of Zadrima, 
whose inhabitants were rebellious Albanians, Ewliya 
Celebi visited Lesh in 1072/1661-2 on his way to 
Shkodér. At that time, Lesh was a voyvodelik in the 
sandjak of Dukagin and the seat of the provincial ad- 
ministration of the area. In the castle, built on a 
steep rock, was a garrison under command of a dés- 
dar and only a few houses of civilians. An Ottoman 
budget of the year 1079/1669-70 has 126 men as 
garrison for the ‘Castle of Lesh in the liwd? of Duka- 
gin”. The 17th century Lesh cannot have been very 
prosperous. Ewliya mentions that its houses were 
rather poot. The church-mosque was deserted in the 
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thirties or forties of the century, and left in ruins 
for more than a hundred years. 

In the last decades of the 18th century, Sultan 
Selim III concerned himself for the reconstruction 
of the building. At that time, it received the form 
it stil had in our time (1978). The Armenian geog- 
rapher Inciciyan describes Lesh in the last decades 
of the 18th century as a place with a thousand 
houses. 

During the administrative reforms of the 19th 
century (1862), the old sandjak of Dukagin was 
dissolved and added to the wildyet of Shkodér, The 
Kamigs al-a‘laém, v, 3991, describes it towards the 
end of the last century as a kadd’ in the above- 
mentioned wildyet, with 5,300 inhabitants, 80 shops 
and four mosques. The Ishkodra wildyeti sdlndmesi of 
1310/1892-3, mentions Lesh as being the chef-lieu 
ot a kada? with 32 villages with a total of 5,510 
(male) inhabitants, of whom 1,500 were Muslims and 
4,000 (Roman Catholic) Christians. The district con- 
tained 31 churches, and eight mosques but had only 
three schools, two for Muslims and one for Christians. 

In the seventies of the zoth century, Lesh was 
still a minor town, Its centre was modernised, 
the old cathedral of St. Nicolas—Mosque of Sultan 
Selim III, was restored. In the spring of 1978, the 
tomb of the legendary Skanderbeg was discovered 
by Albanian archeologists, as being situated in the 
middle of the old church, just as Barletius wrote, 
Shortly afterwards, the town and the church suffered 
badly during an earthquake. What remained of the 
church was consolidated into a huge, concrete- 
built memorial to Skanderbeg. The remains of the 
castle of Sultfin Siileyman still overlook the little 
town, 

Bibliography: For the pre-Ottoman history 
and topography of Lesh, see for example Milan 
von Sufflay, Stddte und Burgen Albaniens, haupt- 
sdchlich im Mittelalter, Denkschriften no. 63 der 
Akad. der Wiss., Vienna 1924; C. Praschniker 
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sepulture de Skanderbeg, in Studia Albanica 
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Zaduibine, in Prilosi, viii-ix (1960), 143-68. 
Bishop Bizzi's report was published by Franjo 
Ratki, [zveStaj barskoga nadbiskupa Marina Bizzia 
© svojem putovanje god. 1610 po Arbanaskoj i Sta- 
roj Srbiji, in Starine, xx (Zagreb 1888). For 
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Visttationsreise des Erzbischofs Marino Bizzi, 
in Serta Monacensia (Festschrift Babinger), Leiden 
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LETTER (see sarip, HARF, RISALA} 

LEVANTE (see SHARK AL-ANDALUS] 

LEVKAS, Greek Leukas, Santa Maura, Aya 
Mavra, Turkish Levkada, the name of a mountainous 
(up to 1,158 m. above sea level) island on the coast 
of western Greece with a total surface of 304 km*. 
It is also the name of the only town on the island. The 
name means ‘White Island” in Greek, and goes back 
to antiquity. The fortified part of the town, an 
Ottoman naval base which was since about 1550 [see 
KaRvI-ILI] a part of the province of the Kapudan 
Pasha and a much-feared pirates’ nest, was situated 
on a small, flat island in a shallow lagoon between 
the mainland of Acarnania and the island. It is 
connected with both of these through causeways and 
bridges across the lagoon. Today the old walled town 
is an empty shell; the entire civil population of 
Levkas town (in 1961, 6,552) has been since the end 
of the Ottoman period (1684) concentrated on a sandy 
spit on the north-eastern tip of the island. The 
Ottoman geographers (Piri Re’is, Menemenli Mehmed 
Reis, Katib Celebi, Ewliya Celebi, etc.) called the 
island Levkada (,5(%a) or) .5laa, and the town Aya 
Mavra (35 Ll). The history of the town and the 
island are inseparably connected with each other, 
In Ottoman times, the town of Levkas (Aya Mavra) 
was the largest urban settlement in the sandjak 
of Karll-Tli. In the second half of the 16th and 
most of the 17th century it was an Islamic centre of 
some importance, and possessed two of the largest 
works of Ottoman civil and military architecture in 
the Western Balkans, viz. the aqueduct of Sultan 
Sileymin and Prince Dijihangir and the castle, re- 
built by KIlé ‘All Pasha under Selfm IT. 

The history of the town of Levkas goes back to 
the 8th century B.C., when it was founded as a 
colony of Corinth. The town of antiquity lay a few 
miles to the south of the present site, It disappeared 
during the migration of nations through the Balkans 
into Greece. The island was a possession of the Des- 
potate of Epirus until the extinction of the native 
house, after which it became a possession of the 
Frankish house of the Orsini. Around 1300, John I 
Orsini built a small castle on a small sandy island in 
the mud bay between the island of Levkada and the 
mainland of Acarnania in order to protect the settle- 
ment there, until that time an open one. In 1362 
island and town were included in the possessions 
of the Italian ducal house of Tocco. Duke Carlo 
Tocco (1381-1403) made the town the capital of 
his dominions (which since around 1400 also in- 
cluded a part of the mainland). Carlo greatly en- 
larged the walled town. Open settlements are re- 
ported to have existed on both sides of the walled 
town, The open town of Levkas of today is of later 
origin. In 1430 the Ottomans placed most of Epirus 
under their direct rule. In 1449 they drove away 
the Toccos from the large city of Arta, only 50 km, 
from Levkas. The last Tocco, Leonardo, was main- 
tained as a vassal of the Sultan and was connected 
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to him by family ties because of his marriage with 
Milica Brankovié, a niece of the much-respected step- 
mother of Mebemmed II, Carica Mara (widow of 
Murad II). Milica died in 1464. In 1477 Leonardo 
remarried, this time with Francesca Marzano, a 
princess of the Aragonese house of Southern Italy, 
the bitter opponents of the Ottomans. Two years 
later an Ottoman fleet under Gedik Ahmed Pasha, 
then Bey of Avlonya (Valona), occupied the islands 
of Zakynthos (Zante), Cephalonia and Levkas 
(Cephalonia and Zante were lost to Venice in 1481; 
in 1485 the Ottomans re-acquired Cephalonia by 
treaty, but lost it definitively to Venice in 1500). 
Leonardo and Francesca, bitterly hated by their 
Greek subjects because of their ruthless exploitation, 
fled to Italy, where King Ferrante of Aragon gave 
them new possessions. Gedik Ahmed is said to have 
deported the population of the islands, or at least 
a part of them, to Istanbul as part of Sultan 
Mehemmed’s policy of repopulating his capital 
Istanbul. Very likely there were also strategic 
grounds. 

During the Ottoman-Venetian war over the last 
bases of the Signoria on the Greek shores [see KoRON, 
MODON, AYNABAKHTI], the Venetians under Berna- 
detto Pesaro captured Levkas in August 1502. It was 
returned to the Ottomans as a result of the treaty 
with Venice, in which the Sultan recognised the 
Venetian occupation of Cephalonia. Levkas was to 
remain Ottoman for almost two centuries. 

Ottoman Levkas (i.e. the town) became the seat 
of one of the two kada’s into which the sandjak of 
Karlf-lli was divided during the greater part of the 
16th century. The town was the largest of the sandjak, 
and possessed by far the most important castle, 
containing a strong garrison. The kada? of Aya Mavra 
was relatively thinly populated. An Ottoman census 
register (Tapu defter 367 in the BBA) from the years 
between 1523-36 shows that the town of Levkas/Aya 
Mavra numbered 194 households, 28 bachelors and 20 
widows, perhaps giving a total civil population of 
a thousand souls. The kadd’ had at that time two 
towns (the second town was Vonitsa, with 90 house- 
holds, 27 bachelors and 15 widows), and comprised 
43 villages, five monasteries and a total population of 
2,234 households, 309 bachelors, 199 widows (or a 
total population of about 12,000 souls). These notes 
from the census register make clear that the add? 
of Aya Mavra not only comprised the island of Levkas 
but also a considerable part of the mainland of Acar- 
nania. The bulk of the population of the sandjak of 
Karll-ili lived in the kadd? of Engili-kagrl (= An- 
gelokastro, Ottoman between 1460 and 1832), further 
inland. Engili-kasrl itself, which was officially 
the seat of the sandjak begi, numbered according to 
the same register 144 households, but the sada? con- 
tained no less than 253 villages with 9,009 house- 
holds, 290 bachelors and 954 widows (perhaps 46,000- 
47,000 souls), The register mentions that the gar- 
rison of Levkas town contained r11 soldiers and nine 
gunners, The castle of Angeli-kasri, safely inland, 
had only 25 soldiers (merdan-i kal%e), Vonitsa, more 
exposed than Engili-kasri but less dangerously sit- 
vated than Levkas town, had 25 soldiers and two 
gunners. Not a single Muslim household or individual 
is mentioned in the entire sandja& of Karil-ili. There 
were only three mosques in this province, those in 
the three castles, serving the needs of the garrisons. 
The register of 1523-36 mentions in the entire sandjak 
only three imdms, two khafibs and two mi?edhdhins. 
Thus Islam in Levkas was in the first half-century 
of Ottoman rule only represented by the military 


and administrative machinery. This was to change 
notably in the subsequent years. 

Because of the constant lack of fresh water in 
the fortified town, due to its setting on saltings 
surrounded on all sides by the waters of the lagoon, 
the Ottomans were forced to carry out important 
hydraulic works. Good drinking water was brought 
from the interior of the island to the fortified town by 
an aqueduct of 3 kms. long, which was carried over 
the lagoon for almost a mile on an aqueduct with 
several hundreds of arches (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 636, 
gives 366 arches, Coronelli, Mémoires, cic. dela Morée, 
Amsterdam 1686, 146, has 360 arches; Henry Holland 
{in 1812], Travels in the Ionian Islands, London 1815, 
61, has 366 arches). Over the aqueduct ran a narrow 
path offering a much shorter way to the island than 
that over the saltings. A note in Mihimme defter 
no. 6 in the BBA in Istanbul contains the extract of 
an order of the &@dis of Engili-kasri and Aya Mavra 
that the aqueduct currently under construction in 
Aya Mavra had to bring the water firstly to the walled 
town and then to the open town on the island, and 
not to the walled town alone, as had previously 
been ordered. The inhabitants of the town had point- 
ed out to the Porte that the open town (varosh) did 
not contain 200 houses, as was thought in Istanbul, 
but 700 to 800 houses. Hence the need for more water. 
The order states that the aqueduct was built by ‘His 
Majesty". It is dated 17 Rebi* al-Evvel 972/24 Oc- 
tober 1564, thus in the reign of Stileyman the Magni- 
ficent. Miihimme defter no. 5, containing a part of 
the orders of the year 973 (sic), has an imperial 
order from 6 Redjeb to the Beg of Karll-lli and the 
hadi of Aya Mavra requesting the repair of the for- 
tress works and ordering the subject people from the 
nearby villages to assist the garrison in the work. 
An order of some months later (rr Ramadan 973) 
urges the kddi to begin the work and to finish it as 
soon as possible. 

During the crisis of Lepanto (1571), the for- 
tress of Aya Mavra was besieged but held out. After 
the siege the Ottoman government ordered the total 
reconstruction of the old fortress works. This work 
was carried out under supervision of Kapudan Killé 
SAIl Pasha between the years g80-1/1572-4. The Ma- 
himme defters 19, and 21 contain some dozen of 
orders demanding carpenters and masons from Tir- 
hala, Aynabalhtl and Yanya to go to Aya Mavra, 
and Yiiriiks and Tatars from Selantk and Tirhala 
and timariots from Uskiib (Skopje) to assist with 
the work, This new fortress has the form of an irregu- 
lar hexagon which is at i*s longest 220 m and r50 m 
wide. It is strengthened by nine round bastions of 
various sizes, all equipped with domed and vaulted 
casemates for guns and an open artillery platform 
on top. The mediaeval castle of the Orsinis was 
maintained at the north-eastern corner, as a kind 
of I@ Kal‘e. 

The works of the Ottoman geographers contain 
little information about this outpost of Islam in 
the far west of the Balkans. Piri Re’is in his Bak- 
riyye describes in a few lines the setting of the 
fortified town, as being situated on an island in a 
shallow lagoon and accessible only by two draw- 
bridges that only opened to let ships pass through. 
Hadjdjt Khalifa (Rumeli und Bosna geographisch 
beschrieben, Vienna 1812, 128) merely copies this in- 
formation. Mehmed ‘Ashik in his Mendgir al-Sawdlim 
does not discuss this section of the Balkans. A wealth 
of information, on the other hand, is found in the 
Seyahat-name of Ewliya Celebi (viii, 631-7). Ewliya 
visited Levkas in 1081/1670-1, at a time when Islam 
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had made considerable progress. After a detailed and 
fairly correct description of the works of fortification, 
he tells us that there were five Friday Mosques in the 
town, among which was the Khiinkar Djim‘i, a con- 
verted old church (this church-mosque was seen in 
1863 by D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands, London 
1863, 139-40, but has since disappeared). Besides 
these mosques there was a fine newly-built mesdjid. 
Other Muslim buildings were a medrese, two mektebs, 
a hammam and six deshmes, of which one was erected 
by a certain Ahmed Agha in ro28/r619, with an 
inscription in Turkish giving the date in numbers 
in the form of a chronogram. In the walled 
town were 200 stone-built houses remaining from 
the times of the unbelievers, These houses were ex- 
clusively inhabited by Muslims. Due east of the walled 
town as an open suburb called “Shehidlik Varosh!", 
with forty or fifty wooden houses inhabited by 
Muslims and Christians. Just outside the west 
gate of the walled town, on the sandy flats stretching 
towards the island, was a larger suburb, called 
“Tashra Varosh"’. It contained 300 houses built 
of wood (for strategic reasons). In this suburb was 
a wooden mosque with a stone-built minaret, a 
mesdjid, a tekke, a mehieb and two khdns, The Christian 
inhabitants of this suburb possessed seven tiny 
churches. This part of town was full of winehouses, 
frequented by the irregulars of the garrison and the 
fleet. 

At a distance of two miles across a shallow sea 
was the island of Lefkada, whose fertility was 
praised by Ewliya. It had innumerable gardens aud 
orchards and twenty prosperous villages, all inhab- 
ited by unbelievers. The island was reached by a 
path on top of the aqueduct which Ewliya attributes 
to “the brother of Sultan Selim II, prince Dijihangir” 
(1531-53). It is possible that there is a confusion 
with the son of Selim I, also called Djihangir, who 
must have reached manhood at the time when the 
order in the Mihimme defter 6 was written. This 
Djihangir died in 983/1575 (cf. Sidjill-i ‘Othman, 
i, 29). 

The fourth part of the ‘agglomeration of Levkas 
was the ‘Varosh-! Lefkada" containing no less than 
700 prosperous houses, all inhabited by Greeks, 
and having 20 churches. This information is in bla- 
tant contradiction to what we find in the Megale El- 
linike Enkyklopeideia, xvi, 28, art. ‘‘Leukas’', where 
a pitiful story of decay and stagnation is told and 
the great suburb on the island is said to have been 
“‘a few fisherman's huts.” This part of town was long 
known as Amaxiki, a name that slowly fell into disuse 
in the roth century, 

The whole urban settlement of Levkas thus had 
1,250 houses, or about 6,250 inhabitants, Six years 
after Ewliya, Jacob Spon and George Wheler (/tali- 
enische, Dalmatische, Griechische und Orientalische 
Reise-Beschreibungen, Niirnberg 1681, i, 29 [also 
tr. into English and French]) noted that in the citadel 
and the suburbs together lived 5,000 or 6,000 in- 
habitants, mostly Greeks and Turks. 

The strength of the garrison of Aya Mavra as 
given by Ewliya (633), is perhaps exaggerated. He 
mentions 1,085 kal‘ neferdn, but an official Otto- 
man budget of the same year as his visit (published 
by ©. L. Barkan in [htisat Fakdiltesi Mecmuast, xvii 
{1955-6}, 278) has only 285 fopdlydn ve riPesd ve 
Sazabin ve suvdriydn-l kale-yi A yamavra (“‘gunners, 
captains, soldiers and cavalry of the castle of A."’) 
on the pay list. 

The halcyon days of Muslim Levkas ended during 
the war of 1683-99 against the Christian coalition. 
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In the summer of 1684 the Venetian fleet under 
Morosini captured the town after a bombardment of 
16 days. The garrison and the Muslim civil popula- 
tion got a safe conduct to the Ottoman mainland. 
Morosini turned the walled town, denuded of its in- 
habitants, into a citadel and removed its houses. 
He also evacuated and demolished the two suburbs 
just outside the castle and turned them into a glacis 
for the fortress. The deported inhabitants were helped 
building new houses on the island. Since that time 
the town was solely confined to the former Varosh 
(= Amaxiki) on the island itself. All the Muslim 
buildings except the fortress works and the aqueduct 
were removed by the Venetians. 

The Treaty of Karlowitz (Karloféa (g.v.]) assigned 
the town and the island definitely to Venice, which 
in the first years of the 18th century modernised 
the Ottoman castle. On that occasion, the Ié Kal‘e 
of 1300 disappeared and the east front of the castle, 
facing the mainland that had remained Ottoman, the 
ramparts and bulwarks, were replaced by modern 
works, including two bastions, a ravelin and a 
couvre-face in the wet moat and an enveloppe all 
around. Two separate works came to cover the flanks. 
Some Latin inscriptions mention the name of the 
commander under whom the work was carried out 
and the date of completion, viz. Augostino Sagredo, 
1713. 

During the Corfu compaign of the Ottomans against 
Venice (1716), the modernised fortress was strongly 
defended. It was captured by the Ottoman army but 
was to return to the Venetians a year later. The 
Venetian rule Jasted until 1797 (Treaty of Campo 
Formio) and was only interrupted by a revolt of the 
Greeks in 1769, after which date the fortress was 
again repaired (long Latin inscription.). In 1797 
the island was occupied by the French, who kept it 
till 1800, when after a brief action of the combined 
Ottoman-Russian forces the island became part of 
the so-called Republic of the Seven Islands. The 
French returned in 1807, but were driven away from 
these islands by the British in 1809-10. In the first 
decade of the rgth century, the mainland of Acarna- 
nia was controlled by Tepedilenli ‘All Pasha, the 
able but treacherous Vizier of Yanina (Yanya), 
who in 1807 invested Lefkas unsuccessfully. On a 
rocky foreland commanding the only road from the 
mainland to the island he erected in the year a 
strong fortress. This was the site of the Khalwetiyye 
tekke of Dizdar Hasan, extensively described by 
Ewliya in 1670, Hence the name of that new work, 
Kastro tis Tekkes. Six km. further south, on a cape 
commanding the southern entrance to the lagoon 
of Levkas, ‘Ali Pasha constructed another, large, 
castle, now called "Castle of St. George". Both forts 
still exist today. 

The mainland of Acarnania was included in the 
new Greek kingdom in 1832. In 1864 the British ceded 
Levkas and the other Ionian islands to Greece. The 
repeated changes of master did not stimulate the 
expansion of the town. When Henry Ho!'and visited 
it in 1812, the town numbered but 5,000 inhabitants. 
Until the sixties of the present century, the popu- 
lations of island and town have remained stationary 
(the island in 1863, 24,000; in 1961, 26,000). The 
great Ottoman aqueduct was wrecked during an 
earthquake in 1825, together with most of the town 
(Ansted, Ionian Islands, 144). It was not rebuilt, 
but served further as road until in this century it 
disappeared completely under the modern causeway, 
The town was rebuilt with wooden houses to minimise 
the damage of the very frequent earthquakes (list 
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of dates in M. E. Enkyhl., xvi, art. ‘‘Leukas”’), The 
now decayed and deserted three Ottoman castles 
remain the only visible link with the Islamic past. 

Bibliography: The Ottoman sources mention- 
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and Western sources, is still a task for the future. 
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aqueduct, see A. Grasset St. Sauveur, Voyages dans 
les fles et possessions ci-devant vénétiennes du Levant, 
Paris 1800, 337 ff. For details on the fortress, see 
Machairas, To en Levkddi frourion tis Aghias 
Mavras, Athens 1956 (roo pages, but nothing 
serious on the Ottoman actions, Very good plans 
of the walled town before and after the Venetian 
reconstruction and large-size map of the area). 
For the Ottoman aspects of the castle, see for the 
time being, M. Kiel, Leukas[Santa Maura, een 
Turks-Venetiaanse grensvesting, in Jaarboek Stich- 
ting Menno van Coehoorn, 1976, 58-64 (with photo- 
graphs and plan of the castle). 

For a modern survey of the history of the entire 
Ionian archipelago, see M. Pratt, Britain’s Greek 
empire, London 1978, (M. Kier) 
LEWEND, the name given to two kinds of Otto- 

man daily-wage irregular militia, one sea-going 
(dewiz), the other land-based (kara), both existing 
from early times. 

The word may derive in its maritime sense from 
the Italian levantino (Sh. Sami, Kaméis-i Titrki), used 
originally by Venetians for soldiers recruited from 
their Levantine possessions, and then passing into 


Ottoman Turkish as a term for mercenaries recruited 
from the Mediterranean regions, especially the eastern 
lands and islands of Greece, Dalmatia and western 
Anatolia. Some claim its more common use as “a 
rough-and-ready cavalryman” came from Persia (cf. 
Redhouse, Turkish and English lexicon, s.v., and 
Uzungargih, 46). By 966/1558 the Ottoman govern- 
ment clearly distinguished mounted lewends from 
corsairs (Mtihtmme defteri, iii, 163, and Silahddr 
ta rikhi, i, 152). 

1. Dewiz lewend, In the hey-day of Ottoman mari- 
time expansion, demands for unskilled labour could 
be met by hiring Muslim or Christian (Rim) lewends 
for a period of the campaign, paid in early times by 
booty, in later times a daily wage through the ad- 
miralty. These lewends acted as rowers, guardsmen, 
marines for shore invasion, but above all as seagoing 
musketbearers. Muslim deviiz lewends wore distinctive 
blue baggy trousers with a yellow sash; Ram lewends 
a cloak with cowl, a blue-and-white sash, and white 
baggy trousers. For those whose labour the Admiralty 
needed during the winter in the Bosphorus arsenal, 
special quarters (khan) were built on the Rameli 
side in the early r2th/18th century, known to this 
day as Lewend ¢iftligi. By the mid-r2th/r8th cen- 
tury, Muslim lewends took over many of the special- 
ised naval duties previously pursued by Rim lewends 
(who no longer enjoyed absolute trust), to serve 
permanently as #alyondju or galleon sailors. Their 
apparently exciting life as semi-official pirates, 
corsairs, and adventurers on the sea lived on into 
the modern Turkish language, in which Jevend still 
means a bold, good-looking, dashing young man. 

2. Kara lewend. Trained musketmen, discharged 
from Ottoman armies or the fleet, acting in concert 
with other jobless and homeless personnel (such as 
sekban, gdniilii, and Saza [q.vv]), created mischief in 
Ottoman lands. Those who acted as cavalry were 
called kard lewend. Any man with a horse might 
join one of the many official or outlaw bands which 
swarmed in Anatolia, particularly after the roth/16th 
century. Kard lewends fell into three categories: 
(a) kapill lewend; irregular cavalry attached and paid 
by a beglerbegi or a provincial wali, for special 
services in peace or war, such as guarding fortresses, 
civil police duty, and honour guards. Kapili lewends 
generally followed Ottoman military rank-order, 
led by a bdliikbasht, and included Anatolians, se. 
Arabs, Kurds (Rafeq, 37) and Turks, together with 
Rumelians, sc. Albanians (Turan, 168), Hungarians 
(Orhonlu, too) and probably many others. Kapili 
lewends wore colourful but not particularly uniform 
apparel, their respective employers supplying 
clothing suitable to their particular affectation 
(Cezar, 294-6); (b) kaptsizs lewend (sometimes bashi- 
bosh, “‘independent"”): any lewend discharged from 
the service of his beglerbegi or wali, who in theory 
returned to civilian pursuits. Anatolian social and 
economic conditions being in serious dislocation 
after the roth/16th century, most kaptsiz lewends 
moved quickly into wandering groups of brutal 
marauders, many of whom took part in the Djalali 
revolts [g.v. in Suppl.J; and (c) miri lewend: those 
hired by the government as musketmen or cavalry 
for a specific campaign and paid for by the central 
treasury. 

To the end of the r2th/18th century, lewends found 
employment in Anatolia and Rimeli, often terrorising 
rather than protecting those officially in their charge. 
In Dubrovnik in rooo/rs92 they were ‘“‘brigands” 
(ehl-i fesdd ve lewendat) (Biegman, 82); in Cairo in 
1008/1599 a visitor called them “unscrupulous scum” 
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(Tietze, 40); an observer in Ankara in 1029/1619 saw 
them as tyrants over the citizens (Andreasyan, 162); 
in 1069/1658 they supported Abaza Hasan Pasha’s 
(¢.v.] massive rebellion, crushed by Koépriilii Mehmed 
Pasha (Na‘imA, vi, 347-9). By 1131/1719 a fetwd had 
abolished the lewends from the empire, but a new 
war with Persia demanded an extension of their 
enrolment by eastern frontier governors until 1136/ 
1726 (Uzungargh, 47). Two decades later, 10,000 
lewends deserted Yegen Mehmed Pasha in his 
ill-fated battle against Nadir Shah (ibid.); the Otto- 
mans reacted angrily and those caught were executed, 
but many continued the sale of their services to any 
provincial officer or man of wealth (a‘ydn {g¢.v.]) 
who could pay. By 1190/1776 the government again 
ordered the kara lewends to be abolished; most were 
absorbed into acceptable military units by the turn 
of the century. Others fled to Syria, where they found 
employment with Djazzir Ahmad Pasha of Sidon, 
Muhammad Pasha al-‘Azm of Damascus, acceptance 
among the local Kurdish lewends (lewend al-akrdd, 
Rafeg, 37), and work in Palestine as mercenaries 
(Cohen, 282). By the beginning of the 13th/roth 
century, most fard lewends had been eliminated 
from the empire or had been absorbed into the 
modernised armies of Selim II] and Mahmid II. 
Bibliography: References to lewends may be 
found in many official documents (Mihimme 
defterleri, the Loniilemin tasnifi, the Cevdet tasnifi: 
askeri, dahiliye, maliye, and others) in the Bag 
Vekalet Argivi, Istanbul. Many references occur in 
standard Ottoman historians like Mustafa Na‘ima, 
Ta rikh, Istanbul 1280/1863, and Sildhdar la?rikhi, 
Istanbul 1317/1899, as well as the other chroniclers 
of the period, both published and manuscript. The 
emphasis on lewends as seagoing irregulars may 
be studied in Hammer-Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, 
ii, 234 ff.; Zinkeisen, iii, 307 f.; and M. d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de l'Empire Othoman, iii, Paris 
1825, which includes pictures, 416, 432. Several 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries give pertinent in- 
formation, the best being lt, H. Uzungargil, art. 
“Levend"”, in /A; also M. Pakalin, art. ‘Levend”, 
in ii, 358-9; and Midhat Sertoglu, art. ‘‘Levend”, 
in Resimli Osmanli tarthi ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 
1958, 188-9. The only major work devoted to the 
subject is Mustafa Cezar, Osmants tarihinde levend- 
ler, Istanbul 1965, which follows Uzungarsilt's 
general outline and includes many useful photo- 
graphed archival materials and their transliteration 
into modern Turkish, The major work explaining 
the social conditions of Anatolia (990-1020/1582- 
1611) in which lewends flourished is Mustafa 
Akdag, Celdlf isyanlar:, Ankara 1963. Translations 
of contemporary observations of lewends as well 
as documents include H. D, Andreasyau, Polonyals 
Simeon'un seyahatndmesi, 1608-1619, Istanbul 
1964; N. H. Biegman, The Turko-Ragusan relation- 
ship, according to the firmans of Murad III (1575- 
1595) extant in the Stale Archive of Dubrovnik, 
The Hague 1967; Cengiz Orhonlu, Osvanls tarihine 
did belgeler telhisler, 1597-1607, Istanbul 1970; 
A. Tietze, Mustafa ‘Ali's description of Cairo of 
1599, text, translation, notes, Vienna 1975. Miinirc 
Aktepe, Patrona isyant, 1730, Istanbul 1958, 
related the history of a /ewend who precipitated 
the downfall of an Ottoman sultan and his govern- 
ment. General works referring to the activities 
of lewends include Serafettin Turan, Kanunf'nin 
oglu Sehzade Bayezid vak'as:, Ankara 1961; Abdul- 
Karim Rafeq, The province of Damascus, 1723- 
1783, Beirut 1966; A. Cohen, Palestine in the 
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18th century, patierns of government and administra- 

tion, Jerusalem 1973; V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp, 

eds., War, technology, and society in the Middle 

East, London 1975, esp. chs. by H. Inalcik, 195-7 

and by A.-K. Rafeqg, 285, 291; and S. J. Shaw, 

History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 

i. Empire of the Gazis: the rise and decline of the 

Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808, Cambridge and New 

York 1976, index. 

(J. H. Kramers-{W, J. Griswoip]) 

LEXICOGRAPHY [see KAm@s] 

LEZGH (self-designation; Lezghi, pl. Lezghiar; 
Russian variants: Lezgintsy, Kyurintsy; others; 
Lezg, Lezgin, Kiirin), a Muslim people of the 
Caucasus, 

The Lezgh language belongs with Agul, Rutul, 
Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Khinalug, Kriz, Dhzek, 
Khaput and Udi to the Samurian group of the 
Northeast-Caucasian (Ceceno-Lezgian) language fam- 
ily. The Lezgh language is comprised of three closely- 
related dialects, all of which have been strongly 
influenced by the Azeri Turkish language, sc. Kirin 
(Giinei) and Akhti, spoken in southeastern Daghistan, 
and Kuba, spoken in northeastern Adharbaydjin. 
The Kirin dialect forms the basis of the Lezgh 
literary language, since it is the most wirespread 
of the three, and since it is the dialect spoken in 
Kurakh (the most important cultural and economic 
centre in the Lezgh territory, and former seat of the 
Kh4nate of Kirin. 

Lezgh became a written language in the late 19th 
century (using the Arabic script), although it did not 
replace Arabic as the common literary language 
among the Lezghs until after the Russian Revolution 
(in the late 1920s). Early attempts at using the 
Cyrillic script (1904-5) for writing the Lezgh language 
met with utter failure. In 1928 the use of the Arabic 
script was abolished, and writing in Lezgh was 
changed to the Latin, and in 1938, to the Cyrillic 
script. Lezgh is at present one of the nine official 
languages of the Daghistan ASSR, although it is 
no longer used as a medium of instruction in the 
schools. Formerly (between the late 1920s and 1960s) 
Lezgh served as a language of instruction among 
the Lezghs of Daghistan (and between the late r920s 
and 1939 among the Lezghs of Adharbaydjan) up 
to the sth grade. Lezgh was also the official language 
used among the Aguis between the late rgzos and 
1950s. Since that time, all education among the 
Lezghs has been in Russian in Daghistan, and in 
Azeri in Adharbaydjan. The term “Lezgin" had 
been used by Russian authors to refer not only to the 
Lezghs proper, but also at times to all mountaineer 
Daghistanis, or only the southern Daghistanis 
(including all the peoples in the Samurian group). 

The Lezghs inhabit for the most part the south- 
eastern portion of Daghistan (Akhtl, Dokuzpara, 
KXasumkent, Kurakh, Magaramkent and Rutul 
rayons) and contiguous northeastern Adharbaydjan 
(Kuba, Nukha and Shemikha rayons). The 1970 
Soviet census listed 323,829 Lezghs residing in the 
USSR. Of them, 50.2% lived in the Daghistan 
ASSR and 42.4% in the Adharbaydjan SSR. Of 
the Lezghs, 93.9% considered Lezgh their native 
language, while 3.7% considered it to be Russian 
and 2.4% other languages (mainly Azeri). 

According to legend, the Islamic religion was orig- 
inally introduced among the Lezghs by Arab con- 
querors in the 7th and 8th centuries. The final con- 
version of the Lezghs to Islam came in the middle of 
the 15th century with the conquest of the Lezgh 
territory by the Shah of Shirvan-Khalil Ulloi. 
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Although the bulk of Lezghs are Sunni Muslims of 
the ShafiT school, there is a sizable minority of 
Shits in Adharbiydjan. 

As a result of the long influence of the Turkish 
Khanates of Adharbaydjan on the Lezghs, a Lezgh 
feudal principality—the Khanate of Kiirin—was 
formed in 1775 with its centre in Kurakh. This 
Khanate, however, included only a relatively small 
part of the Lezgh territory and exerted only a minor 
influence on the Lezghs. The majority of Lezghs 
continued to live in free societies, while others lived 
at different times under the Khanates of Kuba, 
Derbend and Kazikumukh. In 1812 the Kirin 
Khanate became a Russian protectorate, and in 
1864, with its abolition, the Lezgh territory became 
an integral part of the Russian Empire. In the mid- 
roth century, under the leadership of Shamil and 
his Murids, the Lezghs took part in the Caucasian 
wars against the Russians. 

Although a weak feudal structure had developed in 
the region of Kuralh, the majority of the Lezghs 
lived in free societies made up of patriarchal clans 
and extended families, These free societies were ruled 
by the village ‘ddat. Within the clan or extended 
family there was mutual help in work and family 
affairs, cs well as group responsibility in vendettas, 
which were under the jurisdiction of the ‘ddat. The 
Lezghs maintained a strict clan endogamic marriage 
system. 

The traditional economy of the Lezghs was based 
primarily on home industries (weaving, rug making, 
leather working, pottery, smithing, etc.) and trans- 
humance sheep and goat raising. These activities still 
play a major role in the village economy. In the foot- 
hill and lowland areas, cereal crops, gardening and 
horticulture are important. Winter pastures of the 
Lezghs were found primarily in Adharbaydjan, and 
there was a long tradition of seasonal (winter) mi- 
gratory labour among the Lezgh men to the cities 
of Baka, Shemakha and Kuba (al! in Adharbaydjan). 
As a result of this migration, as well as the long 
cultural and political ties with Adharbaydjan, the 
Lezgh culture and language have been profoundly 
influenced by the Adharbdydj4nis; but this strong 
assimilatory force exerted on them has been sharply 
weakened during the Soviet period. 

The Lezghs have a relatively long literary tradition 
though little pre-Revolutionary literature was written 
in the Lezgh language, since the dominant tongues 
here were Arabic or Azeri or Persian. Among the 
more renowned writers of Lezgh origin are the theo- 
logian Sa‘id of Kotkhur, the mystical poet Etim 
Emin, the Azeri historian Hasan Alkadari and the 
poets Sayfullah Cobanzade, Emir Arslin and 
Hadjdjt of Akhti. Soviet literature began with 
Sulayman Stal'skii (the “national poet of Daghistan"’), 
and he has been followed by Tahir Alimov of Khurug, 
‘Allbek Fatahov, Shah Emir Maradov, etc. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. Carrére 
d’Encausse, Une république musulmane: le Daghe- 

stan, apercu démographigue, in REI, xxiii (1955), 

1-55; Mladopis'mennie yastki narodov SSSR, 

Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 1955; Geiger, Halasi- 

Kun, Kuipers and Menges, Peoples and languages 

of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Bennigsen, 

The problem of bilingualism and assimilation in 

the North Caucasus, in Central Asian Review, xv/[3 

(1967), 205-11. (R. Wixman) 

LI‘AN (a.), in Islamic law, an oath which gives 
a husband the possibility of accusing his wife of 
adultery without legal proof and without his be- 
coming liable to the punishment prescribed for this, 
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and the possibility also of denying the paternity 
of a child borne by the wife. “In the language of the 
Shari'a, evidence given by the husband, strengthened 
by oaths, by which the husband invokes the curse 
(la‘na; from this the whole process is a potiori 
named) and the wife the wrath of Allah upon them- 
selves, if they should lie; it frees the husband from 
hada [q.v.) (the legal punishment) for kadaf (g.v.] 
{accusation without proof of infidelity by persons 
“of irreproachable character”) and the wife of hadd 
for incontinence’ al-Tahanawl, Dictionary of the 
technical terms used in the sciences of the Musulmans, 
ed. Sprenger and Lees, Bibl. Indica, Old Series, ii, 
1309). On the technical use of the related verbal 
forms, cf. the Arabic lexica and Dozy, Suppl. aux 
dict. arabes, s.v.; al-Kastallanl, commentary on al- 
Bukhari, Jalak, 25, at the beginning; al-Zurkini, 
commentary on the Muwafta?, Bab ma dja”a fi 
‘L-liSdn, at the beginning. 

1. The following Kur’Anic passage is the basis for 
the regulations regarding the ‘an (XXIV, 6-10): 
“As to those who accuse their wives fof adultery) 
without having other witnesses than themselves, 
the man concerned shall swear four times by Allah 
that he is speaking the truth and the fifth time that 
the curse of Allah may fall upon him if he is lying, 
but the woman may avert the punishment from her- 
self if she swears four times by Allah that he is lying 
and the fifth time that the wrath of Allah may fall 
upon her if he is speaking the truth. If Allah were not 
gracious and merciful towards you and wise and 
turning lovingly towards you. . ."". 

These verses belong to a part of the Kur’4n, ap- 
parently composed at one time, containing various 
regulations about adultery and consisting of XXIV, 
1-10, 21-6; verses 11-20, which certainly belong to 
the year 5, were inserted later, so that our verses 
must therefore be older (cf, Néldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qordns, i, 210-11; H. Grimme, Mohammed, 
ii, 27, puts the stra between the battles of Badr 
(2 A.H.) and Ubud (3 A.H.) ). 

They form a regulation in favour of the husband, 
an exception to the punishment strictly laid down in 
Kur’an XXIV, 4 (cf. also verses 23-5) for kadhf and 
are therefore, like this penalty, primatily Muslim and 
have no affinities in Arab paganism, in which an in- 
stitution like the 4a» had no place at all (contrary to 
D. Santillana, Istitusioni di diritto musulmano, i, 221 
below). The word /iSin, which comes from the Kur’4n, 
is unknown to pre-Islamic poetry. 

The hadiths concerning [dn are almost entirely 
(the oldest probably exclusively) exegetical, and 
profess to give the occasion of the revelation of the 
Kurdnic verses in question; they are to some extent 
contradictory (attempts to harmonise them are found 
in al-Zurkani, commentary on the Muwatfa’, Bdb 
ma dj@a fi ‘l-lisan), systematised and unreliable 
(cf, Néldeke-Schwally, etc., where further references 
are given, to which may now be added those in 
A. J. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition, 55-7 [to 56 ult. may be added, Tir. 44, 
stra 24]). Four types may be distinguished among 
them: (1) the husband (unnamed) laments his sad 
case to the Prophet in covert language, whereupon the 
verses are revealed (oldest form); (2) ‘Uwaymir b. 
Hirith asks in the same way, first through the inter- 
mediary of a friend and then directly of the Prophet 
(a developinent of the first type) ; (3) Hilal b. Umayya 
accuses his wife of adultery and is to be punished with 
hadd for this, when Allih saves him at some point by 
the revelation of the verses (this type, probably a 
development of the first, in which Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada also 
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is often involved, who had previously with scornful 
criticism called attention to the possibility of the 
dilemma which has now actually happened, has of the 
three the most schematic and unoriginal appearance) ; 
and (4) someone marries a young woman and finds 
her not a virgin, while she disputes his assertion; 
the Prophet therefore orders li‘in (not exegetic). 
There are of course other transitional and mixed 
forms. In so far as the Aadiths yield nothing new 
about ‘dn, this brief outline is sufficient; they are 
only of importance when they afford evidence for 
the oldest juristic adaptation of this Kur’inic 
institution. 

2, The first subject of the earliest legal speculation 
was the question, not touched upon the Kur’in, 
whether /iS@n makes separation between the husband 
and wife necessary. In many hadiths this question 
is so expressly (sometimes polemically) affirmed that 
there must have been a school which approved the 
continuity of the marriage after the /i<in. The state- 
ment that al-Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr is said to have 
held this view (Muslim, Nasai) is, however, based 
only on an inadmissible interpretation of another 
hadith, in which he appears as a contemporary; on 
the other hand, that ‘Uthman al-Batti held it may 
be considered sufficiently proved (al-Zurkini on 
the Muwatfa?), Among the oldest representatives 
of the other view, which later became predominant, 
that a continuance of the marriage was impossible 
after /iSdn, may be included with some probability 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar and with certainty al-Zuhri, 
in whose time it was already sunna, and Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘i (Kitab al-dthar); the tracing of this 
opinion back to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, which we find 
in the hadiths, must however be regarded as un- 
historical. 

Next arises the question how this annulment of the 
marriage as a result of [fan is to be carried through, 
whether by a triple /alak, which the husband has to 
pronounce against his wife, or by the decision of the 
judge before whom the isSan is taken, or by the [ian 
itself. The first view is undoubtedly based on a large 
number of traditions, while no trace of its use in law 
has survived; these traditions are rather interpreted 
in favour of the second view (cf. the hadith of al-Zuhri 
in al-Tabari, Tafsir and al-Bukhari, Tala@k, bab 30 
and Hudiid, bab 43; the tradition in Abmad b. Hanbal, 
¥, 330-1, forms in its abbreviated form only an ap- 
parent exception; a polemic agaiust the first view in 
al-TayAlisi, no, 2667). The second opinion survives 
in the later legal ikitilaf; apart from the ample testi- 
mony to it in Aadith, its oldest representatives known 
with probability or certainty are ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar; al-Zuhri, in whose time it a rs as sunna; 
and Ibrahim al-Nakha‘l (Kita al-A thar); its ascrip- 
tion to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbis is again not historical. 
Vor the third there is no evidence in tradition; it 
is only found after the rise of the madhahib. We seein 
therefore to have a tendency to development in a 
particular direction, 

Other prescriptions about /idn in tradition going 
beyoud what is laid down in the Kurin, are of less 
importance. Thus when the question is raised at all, 
it is unanimously laid down that the husband can 
never marry the wife again at a later date, that a liSan 
may take place during pregnancy (legal ikAtildf is 
later attached to their interpretation of this hadith), 
that the child has only relationship with its mother as 
regards kinship or inheritance, i.e. is considered il- 
legitimate. Other hadiths say that the /iSdn must be 
taken in a mosque and attribute the formula to be 
spoken there by the kddi to the Prophet, We are also 





brought into contact with questions of detail, which 
play a part in the latter ikhtilaf by a tradition accord- 
ing to which the Prophet did not allow li‘a@n unless the 
husband and wife were on equal terms as regards 
Islam and freedom; a series of older authorities who 
held the contrary view is quoted in the Mudawwana. 

Details of the further teaching of Ibrahim al- 
Nakha‘l on /i‘dn are given in the Kitab al-Athar. Two 
more general pronouncements in Malik and al-ShafiG 
bring us to the period of the rise of the madhahib. 
Malik states definitely that it was the sunna of 
Medina, about which there is no doubt and no shhtilaf, 
that the husband and wife after the li‘an has taken 
place could never marry one another again, and al- 
Shafi says that with ‘dn, divorce of the pair and 
denial of the paternity of the child was swnna of the 
Prophet. 

3. The teachings of the separate madhdhih develop 
the views of their earliest representatives, not entirely 
on the same lines (¢.g. from the Muwatfa’; it is to 
be assumed with probability that Malik followed the 
second view regarding the element in [iam which an- 
nulled the marriage (cf, above), while his school later 
held the third opinion entirely), The most important 
regulations of fikh regarding li‘dn that go beyond 
what has been so far discussed are as follows; if the 
husband accuses the wife of adultery or denies the 
paternity of his child without being able to prove it 
in the legally-prescribed fashion and she denies 
his charge, recourse is had to the process of /idn. 
If the husband refuses to pronounce the formulae 
prescribed to him, he is punished with the fadd for 
hadh{; according to Abi Hanifa, however, he is 
imprisoned until he pronounces tLe formulae, 
whereby he is set free or is declared to have lied, 
whereupon he is liable to hadd, Lf the wife refuses 
to pronounce the corresponding formulae, she is 
punished with the hadd for adultery; but according 
to Abii Hanifa and the better tradition of Abmad 
b. Hanbal, however, she is imprisoned until she 
pronounces the formulae, whereupon she is set free 
or confesses her transgression and is then liable to 
hadd. On the question whether [ian is possible if 
one partner is or both are not Muslims or not free 
or not Sadl, there is a wealth of skitilaf, which cannot 
be detailed here; the same applies to the possibility 
of liSdu during the pregnancy of the woman, with the 
object of denying the paternity of the child. On this 
point, the strength of the principle that the marriage 
decides the descent of the child, is remarkable, as is 
the distinction between two objets of idm (accusation 
of the wife of adultery and denial of paternity), which 
is only a result of later developments. In the whole of 
the earlier period these two objects coincide from the 
juristic point of view. The divorcing element in Hin 
is, according to the Malikis (on their presumed diver- 
gence from MAlik himself on this question, cf. above), 
and a tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, the /i@n of the 
wife, according to al-ShafiS that of the husband; but 
according to Abii Hanifa and the better tradition of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, however, it is the verdict of the 
judges pronounced after the /iG@u of both. Opinions 
also differ regarding the legal consequences of a later 
withdrawal of the i“an by the husband; according 
to Abii Hanifa and one tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
a new marriage of the two people is possible in this 
case, but according to M4lik, al-ShafiT and the better 
tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, it is not; among older 
wathorities, only Sa‘id b. Djubayr is in favour of the 
first view, while ‘Umar, ‘All, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad, 
“Abd Allah b, ‘Umar, ‘Ata? and al-Zuhri are quoted 
as in favour of the second (not all have historical 
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confirmation), which was also held by al-Awza9 and 
Sufy4n al-hawri. Finally, it is a disputed question 
whether the ‘én can only be performed orally or 
(in the case of a dumb person) by gestures; al- 
Bukhari devotes ch. 25 of his Kita al-Talak to the 
discussion of this question and the reasons for his 
attitude to it. 

4. It is easy to understand that the resort was only 
had to the i‘én in extreme cases. Thus we find a 
scholar of Cordova in the 4th/roth century pro- 
nouncing the [ian against his wife simply in order 
to revive this swnna of the Prophet, which had fallen 
into oblivion (I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Stu- 
dien, ii, 21, Eng. tr. ii, 33). But it has only begun to 
fall into disuse with the introduction of modern 
legal codes into the Islamic countries and the creation 
of legal mechanisms for the adjudication of disputes 
over paternity. Thus the natural substitute for it, 
proof of non-access at the time of the child’s con- 
ception, was introduced into Egypt in 1929 by the 
device of restricting the competence of the Shari‘a 
courts in questions of maintenance and paternity; 
hence the courts were forbidden to entertain dis- 
puted paternity suits where either non-consummation 
of the marriage, or the birth of the child more than 
one year after the last physical access between wife 
and husband, could be established, In some countries, 
e.g. Tunisia or Morocco, procedures have been 
introduced whereby a husband can repudiate a 
child with which his wife is pregnant, or has already 


given birth to it, without recourse to the Win | 


procedure. In the Arabian peninsula, however, it 
remains in force, whilst in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent it still provides a way by means of which 
a wife who claims to have been falsely accused of 
infidelity by her husband can go to court and claim 
dissolution of the marriage. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works al- 
ready quoted, the /ikh-books and works on tradi- 
tion; FE. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 
73 ff.; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Gesetzes, 192; idem, Handleiding tot de kennis van 
de Mohammedaansche Wet, 216-17; D. Santillana, 
Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, 219 ff; 
T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 293-4, s.v. 
Li*dn; Marghinini, Hiddya, Eng. tr. C. Hamilton, 
repr. Lahore 1957, 103, 123, 136; Sayyid Kutb, 
Fi gildl al-Kur’dn’, Beirut 1971, vi, 64-8; Mu‘djam 
al-fikh al-Hanbali, Kuwayt 1973, ii, 848-56, 
S. Vesey-Fitzgerald, Muhammadan law, an 
abridgement according to the various schools, Oxford 
1931, 82-3; N. J. Coulson, A Aistory of Islamic law, 
Edinburgh 1964, 176-7; J. Schacht, An introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 165, 179; A. al-Ku- 
baysl, al-Ahkdm al-shakhsiyya, Baghdad 1971, 
272-80; J. N. D. Anderson, Law reform in the 
Muslim world, London 1976, 136-7, t4t. 

(J. Scuacut*) 

LIBAS (a., pls. lubus, albisa) like its cognate 
counterpart in most Semitic, languages (cf. Akk. 
lubiishu; Heb. and Aram. W127; Syr. , is 
the general Arabic term for clothing or apparel. The 
dictionaries define it as “that which conceals or 
covers the pudenda’, for which the Kur’dnic verse 
is cited, ‘‘O Children of Adam! We have revealed 
unto you clothing to conceal your shame, and finery, 
but the garment of piety, that is best" (VII, 26), In 
addition, “‘it is for self-beautification and adornment 
and for protection against heat and cold" (Kamas 
TA, s.v.). In addition to the form ldds, one finds 
libs, malbas, milbas, malbis, labs and labisa also 
signifying clothing. 
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A detailed history of Islamic costume has yet to be 
written. There have been of late ever-increasing 
studies of modern and late pre-modern attire for 
various Islamic countries (cf. Bibliography), but 
with the exception of R. Dozy, Dictionnaire détaillé 
des noms des vétements chez les Arabes (Amsterdam 
1845) no comprehensive work covering all Arab 
—much less Islamic—lands in all periods has been 
produced. Dozy’s pioneer work was based solely on 
literary references which were mostly in manuscript 
at that time. His literary references were somewhat 
supplemented by R. Levy, Notes on costumes from 
Arabic sources, in JRAS (1935), 318-38. R. B. 
Serjeant’s monograph Islamic textiles, material for a 
history up to the Mongol conquest (Beirut 1972), 
although not dealing specifically with costume, has 
brought forth a great deal of important ancillary 
material. Recent attempts to coordinate literary, 
sources with representations of costume in Islamic 
art and with actual relics of garments for 
specific periods are those of L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, and Y. K,. Stillman, Female 
attire of medieval Egypt, according to the trousseau 
lists and cognate material from the Cairo Geniza, 
unpubl. diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 1972. 

We shall limit ourselves here to a general survey 
of costume history in the Arab world during the 
classical period, with some brief notes on pre-Islamic 
and modern times. 


i, — Iw THe CENTRAL AND Eastern ARAB LaNnps 


1. Clothing of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
Despite numerous references to the Arabs in classical 
geographical and historical literature, there is only 
scattered and scanty information concerning their 
attire. Herodotus mentions that the Arabs wore the 
seira, a sort of long flowing garment caught in with 
a belt (Hist, vii, 66). This most certainly is the izar 
(also found in the forms asr, mPzar, and in Middle 
Arabic texts and vernaculars isdr), a large sheet-like 
wrap worn both as a mantle and a long loin cloth 
or waist cloth (comp. late bibl. Heb. WW). This is 
corroborated by Strabo, who says of the Arab 
Nabataeans that “they go without tunics, with 
girdles about their loins, and with slippers on their 
feet” (Geog. xvi, 4, 26). The mode of wearing the isér 
by the Muslim pilgrim in a state of thram [¢.v.] 
reflects this ancient fashion. 

The earliest evidence for the clothing worn in 
ancient Arabia is the rupestrean art of prehistori: 
Arabia (second and first millennia B.C.), These show 
men wearing relatively little clothing aside from a 
cache-sexe and a variety of headdresses (see E, Anati, 
Rock-art in Central Arabia, i, Louvain 1968, 159, 163, 
and passim). Already at this very early time some 
women are depicted in enveloping wraps (ibid., 195), 
Some sort of slippers or sandals were also worn by 
both sexes (ibtd.), 

Those Arabs who lived within the cultural sphere 
of one or another of the great empires could not help 
but be influenced by the fashions of the higher 
civilisations, clothing being a manifestation of culture, 
no less than art, architecture, literature, etc. Thus 
we find statues of the Arab rulers of Hatra in Mesopo- 
tamia which depict them wearing Parthian-style 
dress, Some wear a sleeved mantle and chiton, and 
others Persian trousers and military festoons (see 
F. Altheim-R. Stiehl, Die Araber in der alten Weit ii, 
Berlin 1965, 227). Those Arabs who inhabited the 
oasis towns of the Syrian desert apparently dressed 
in the fashion of the eastern Hellenistic world (see 
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R. Dussaud, La pénétration des Arabes en Syrie 
avant I'Islam, Paris 1955, figs. 20-3, ef passim). 
Because of their conservative existence beyond the 
pale of sedentary civilisation, the Bedouin have 
maintained a fairly constant style of dress from pre- 
Islamic times down to the present. Throughout the 
Muslim world loose wraps have always been an 
extremely common feature of dress for both men and 
women. Ibn Khaldin noted that wraps, as opposed 
to tailored or fitted clothing, were the mark of non- 
urban dwellers (Mukaddima, repr. Beirut 1900, 411). 
Ibn Khaldin’s observation, of course, needs some 
modification. City-dwellers wore wraps also. To be 
sure, these were of finer quality, often ornate, and 
were worn over fitted clothing. The Bedouin have 


always shown a preference for dark garments. The | 


Babylonian Talmud cites the dark garments of an 
Arab as an example of a blue-black colour it is trying 
to define with precision (Niddah, 20a). Clothing is 
frequently mentioned in Djdhill poetry, especially 
the many kinds of outer mantles such as burd, izir, 
rid@, apd shamla (apparently similar to the bibl. 
Heb. * . Tertullian mentions that Arabian 
women appeared in public totally enveloped in their 
mantle in such a way so that only one eye is left free 
(De virg. vel., 17). This fashion continues in places 
as far apart as Iran and southern Algeria and Morocco. 

The use of footwear in Arabia goes back to pre- 
historic times and was certainly necessitated by the 
harsh landscape. Many of the figures in the ancient 
rupestrean engravings wear some sort of distinctive 
shoe or sandal (Anati, Rock-art, passim). The Talmud 
specifically mentions that the sandals worn by the 
Arabs are ‘‘close-fitting’’ (Yevamot, 102a) and that 
they “are knotted tightly by the shoemakers" 
(Shabbat, r12a). 

2. The time of the Prophet and early 
Islam. The fashion of dress of the earliest Muslim 
community was on the whole an extension of the 
preceding period, with certain modifications for the 
new moral sensibilities. It is interesting to observe 
that many of the garments worn by the Prophet and 
his contemporaries continued through the centuries 
as the basic clothing of villagers and Bedouin, being 
simple, functional, and suitable to the ecology. The 
urban dweller, though perhaps far more conscious 
of sunna [g.v.) than his rural or nomadic cousins, 
has since Umayyad times been constantly modifying 
his wardrobe. Nevertheless, the basic outlines of the 
Islamic vestimentary system have remained re- 
markably constant even in the city. 

The basic articles of clothing at the time of the 
Prophet for both sexes consisted of an undergarment, 
a body shirt, a long dress, gown, or tunic, and an 
overgarment such as a mantle coat, or wrap, footgear 
consisting of shoes or sandals, and a head covering. 
A person might wear many garments or only one de- 
pending upon a variety of factors including weather, 
occasion, economic means, etc. Many of the items of 
clothing worn by men and women were identical. In- 
deed, many of the articles were simply large pieces 
of fabric in which the wearer wrapped himself. What 
must have set off male from female fashion in many 
instances was the manner of draping, the accessories 
(jewelry, head- and footgear, and veils), as well as 
colours, fabrics and decoration. 

The basic undergarment was the izér (sometimes 
referred to as hafw), the loincloth which goes back to 
prehistoric times. It may well be—although there is 
dispute over this point in the Muslim traditions as 
well as in Western scholarship—that sirwal (from old 
P. sa@rawdro; modern P, shalwér) or underdrawers 
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were already in use by this time before the conquest of 
Iran. Persian cultural influenced had filtered down 
into Arabia through the Lakhmid kingdom of Hira 
and perhaps up through the Yemen. There are 
hadiths both claiming and denying that the Prophet 
wore them. From many hadiths, however, it would 
seem that there were women who were certainly 
mutasarwilat, ie. wearing the sirwdl, at this early 
period. In one well-known story the Prophet averted 
his glance out of modesty from a woman who had 
fallen from her mount until he was assured that she 
was wearing a sirwdl. How these early sirwdl looked 
cannot be ascertained. In later Islamic times they 
differed greatly from country to country and in- 
cluded all sorts of pantaloons, kneebreeches, long 
trousers, and close-fitting drawers. It is reported 
that the men who bore ‘A?isha’s litter on the pil- 
grimage wore tubbdn, small sirwal or briefs (Bukhari, 
Sahih, kitab xxv, bab 18), Not everyone could afford 
a separate undergarment, and there are numerous 
hadiths in which men without underwear are forbidden 
to sit or squat publicly, truss up their garments 
while working, or to drape themselves in the fashion 
known as al-sammdé’ whereby one end of the mantle 
is pulled up on the shoulder leaving the other side 
of the body exposed—apparently in the style of the 
Greek chiton (cf. e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 8; viii, 
10, 1; [xxvil, 20, 2; and most of the other canonical 
collections). 

The basic body shirt was the kamis (from late 
Latin camisia; cf. Jerome, Ep, vest. mul,, 64, no. 11). 
Like so many items of Islamic attire, it was worn 
by both sexes. Just as in the Arab world today, the 
kamis was frequently worn by children. The Prophet 
supposedly covered his uncle al-‘Abbas with a kamis 
when the latter was taken prisoner naked at Badr. 
Any variety of robes or tunics might be worn over 
the kamis. These include the thawb which in addition 
to being a gown was also a general word for garment 
(the pls. thiydb and athwab designate clothes) and 
fabric, since many garments were no more than a 
piece of cloth (shikka). Also worn over the kamis 
were the djvbba, a woollen tunic with rather narrow 
sleeves which was imported in the Prophet's time 
from Syria (Bukhari, Sahih, Ivi, 90 and Ixxvii, 10), 
and perhaps elsewhere in the Byzantine empire 
(Ibn Madja, Sunan, xxxii, 4); the hulla, a long, 
flowing coat which the Prophet wore tucked up when 
he went out (Bukhari, Sahih, xxvii, 3) and of which 
he is reported to have worn on occasion a red one of 
great beauty (ibid., Ixi, 23, rr); the kabd’, a luxurious, 
sleeved robe, slit in front, with buttons (muzarrar), 
made of fabrics such as brocade (dibadj), and appar- 
ently of Persian provenance; the farridj, a robe 
similar to the kaba’, but slit in the back. The Prophet 
is reported to have received a silk farradj (farridj 
harir) as a gift, to have worn it, prayed in it, and 
finally to have thrown it off as if it were suddenly 
loathsome, saying that it was not fitting for the God- 
fearing (Bukhari, Muslim, Nasa’, and elsewhere). 
The custom of wearing several layers of tunics and 
robes continued through the Middle Ages and still 
persists in traditional areas today, In Morocco, 
for example, one frequently sees a man wearing two 
and even three djallabas (hooded outer robe) over two 
or more tunics. 

The principal form of armour was the coat of mail 
known as dir‘ or dir‘a which Néldeke thought to be of 
Ethiopic origin (Neue Beitrage sur sem. Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Strasbourg 1910, 53), but as Bosworth has 
shown, was borrowed from Persia (ch. Iran and the 
Arabs, in Cambr. hist. of Iran, iii, ed. E. Yarshater, 
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Cambridge 1983). Also mentioned in the early sources 
is a djubba min hadid or tunic of mail. 

Arabian fashion required both men and women to 
wear a mantle of some sort over everything else when 
appearing in public. In the case of the less well-to-do, 
the mantle or outer wrap might be the only garment 
over the underwear, and there are numerous hadiths 
dealing with questions of public modesty which arose 
because of the common presence of men dressed in 
a single wrap at prayer. Once again, it is the ubiq- 
uitous izdr which was the fundamental garment in 
this category for both sexes. Another basic one was 
the shamla, which like izdr simply means “wrap”. 
These were usually white or some other light colour. 
The khamisa, on the other hand, was black with 
ornamental borders (a‘/lam). In a frequently repeated 
hadith, the Prophet found himself distracted by 
the decoration on a khamisa he was wearing at 
prayer and called for a simple woollen cloak known 
as an anbidjaniyya (Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 14, 1, ef 
passim; Ibn Madja, Sunan xxxii, 1). Like many 
wraps, the khamtsa also served as a sleeping garment. 
Some wraps and mantles at this time seem to have 
been associated with one sex or other, although these 
were in the minority. The ridd@ was a man's mantle 
par excellence, and for the man of honour, in the 
words of the Djahill poet al-Samaw’al, “every rida? 
he wears is becoming”. The djilbdb, khimér, and mir} 
were primarily for women. Tirmidh!, Muslim and Abd 
Dawid all repeat a hadith about Muhammad wearing 
a black mir}, but all other references to this garment 
are solely in a feminine context (e.g. Imru? al-Kays, 
Mi‘allaka, 28; Bukhari, Sahih, lii, 15). Then, as now, 
there were many names for wraps and mantles, and 
these were often synonymous, perhaps reflecting ear- 
lier usages of regional dialects, That the terms were 
frequently interchangeable is clear from a hadith 
where a woman brings the Prophet as a gift a woven 
burda with a border (burda mansidja fiha hashiyya- 
tuhad) which she herself had made and asks the people 
assembled if they know what a burda is. They answer 
“a shamla”". The story continues that Mubammad 
wore it as his izdr [sic] and gave it upon request 
to a man who wanted it for a shroud (Bukhari, 
Sahih, xxiii, 29; Ibn Madja, Sunan, xxxii, 1; and 
with variations elsewhere). Many wraps and mantles 
were known by their fabrics. Thus the namira was 
a man's wrap with stripes of varying colours which 
gave it the appearance of a tiger's skin, whence 
its name. The mulabbada was simply a felted hisd? 
(the generic word for wrap; cf. Assyr. kusitu, bibl. 
Heb. MOD, both general terms for garment or 
covering). The burda or burd [g.v.] was a wrap of 
striped woollen cloth produced in the Yemen. The 
Prophet wore a Nadjrani burd with a wide border. 
He gave one such mantle of his to the poet Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr {q.v.] which became legendary. The distinction 
between fabric and garment is often not clear. The 
hibara was a striped garment similar to the burd, 
and according to Anas, it was the favourite garment 
of the Prophet. Yet we also read of hidara garments, 
and thus, in a tradition to ‘A?isha, the Prophet was 
wrapped in a burd of hibara fabric when he died 
(sudjdjiya bi-burd hibara). The siyard? was both a 
mantle of Seres (Gk. Enpeg; Aram. NVW and 
Jot) or Chinese silk and the fabric. Thus we find 
bulla siyara’, burd siyara’, and kamis harir siyard’. 

Precisely how these mantles and the many others 
mentioned in the traditions were draped we cannot 
know, but it is quite clear from the sources that 
there was a wide variety of styles. This is further 
corroborated by the fact that in those parts of the 





Islamic world where traditional wraps and mantles 
are still worn today there is considerable variation 
from one locale to the other in draping style. The 
canonical hadith collections are almost unanimous 
in citing condemnations of the practice of ostenta- 
tiously trailing one’s garment along the ground 
(djarr min al-khayul@), Ankle-length yarments 
were considered proper in the early wmma. Shorter 
garments became the mark of an ascetic, longer ones 
the mark of a libertine. 

Already in the Prophet's time the ancient Near 
Eastern practice of covering the head out of modesty 
and respect was the norm for both men and women. 
It is for this reason the Muslims and Jews customarily 
cover their heads when praying, rather than baring 
ther as in the West. The Kur?in warns that the 
wicked man will be dragged down to hell by his 
exposed “lying, sinful forelock” (XCVI, 15-16), Of 
course, a man or woman could draw his or her long 
mantle or ample wrap over the head, and in the case 
of women this was and still is the most common fash- 
ion even when some sort of hat or veil is worn under 
it. The Prophet is reported to have visited Abi 
Bakr while wearing the border of his burd over his 
head with a black headband (‘isdba dasma?) (Bukhari, 
Sahih, Ixxvii, 16). In his last public appearance 
before his death, Muhammad supposedly wore his 
milkafa (a wrap similar to the isdr) over his head, 
again held in place with a black headband (ibid., 
Ixi, 25, 51). 

The ‘imaéma or turban has been worn by the Arabs 
since pre-Islamic times. The word turban which is 
used in one form or another in all western languages 
derives from Persian dilband via vulgar Turkish tul- 
bant or tolibant. The ‘Simadma of Djahili and early 
Islamic times was probably not the composite head- 
gear of the mediaeval and modern periods consisting 
of one or two caps (fakiyya or Sarakiyya and/or 
kalansuwa, hulah, or farbiigh) and a winding cloth, 
but merely any strip of fabric wound around the 
head. G. Jacob has suggested that the later turban 
is a synthesis of Arab and Persian styles (Altarabi- 
sches Bedwinenleben, Berlin 1897, 237). In the early 
umma, the Simdma certainly did not have any of the 
significance it was later to have as a “badge of Islam" 
(sima al-Islim) and a ‘‘divider between unbelief 
and belief (kddjiza bayn al-kufr wa ‘l-iman). Nor 
was it yet—in the words of a proverb still heard in 
Morocco, at least—the ‘crowns of the Arabs" 
(tidjam al-arab), The many fadiths which provide 
detailed descriptions of the Prophet's ‘imd@ma are 
clearly anachronistic. For later generations, Muham- 
mad was “the wearer of the turban’’ (sdhib ail- 
‘imdma), and like many of the accoutrements asso- 
ciated with a hero of epic proportions, his turban 
had a name—al-sihdd or “the cloud”. According to 
a Shi tradition, he willed it to ‘All. This hadith 
may have been circulated in order to counteract 
any prestige accruing to the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs by their possession of the Prophet's burda. 
One of the few reliable facts we know about the 
“imama in early Islamic times is that it is one of the 
garments specifically forbidden to a person in a 
state of ikrdm [q.v.]. The ‘tmama must have consisted 
of a very long strip of fabric as in later periods, 
since there are reports of its being used for bandaging 
(e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, txiv, 16, 2). 

The hats worn in the Prophet's time included the 
faylasén, which though worn by Muslims was con- 
sidered a typically Khaybari Jewish hat (cf. Bukhari, 
Sahih, ixiv, 38, 13), the kalansuwa which originally 
designated a close-fitting cap, and the burnus, a 
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sort of high cap or bonnet. Already at this early 
time the burnus must have also designated by exten- 
sion a cloak with hood, despite Bjérkman's view 
to the contrary (art. “Turban”, EJ’, iv, 889) since 
“Umar's assassin was prevented from escaping by a 
Muslim who threw a burnus over him (Bukhari, 
Sahih, Ixii, 8). The word kalansuwa apparently also 
could designate a hood or cowl, since it is mentioned 
along with the Simama as one of the garments which 
a man might spread under him for prayer when 
the ground was too hot (ibid., viii, 23), The high cap 
known as /arftira or furfir, though not mentioned in 
the early traditional literature, appears already in a 
7th-century papyrus (J. von Karabatek, Abend- 
landische Kiinstler xu Konstantinopel, in Denkschr. d. 
Kais. Akad. d. Wissen., Bd. Ixii, Abh. 1, Vienna 1918, 
67). The 16th-century traveller Belon suggested a 
connection between this cap and the ancient Egyptian 
headcovering called by the Latin writers turritum 
capitis ornamentum or turritam coronam (cited in 
Dozy, Vétements, 263). S. Fraenkel’s suggestion 
that the word is derived from Aramaic JOD (Die 
Araméischen Fremadwérter im Avabischen, repr. 
Hildesheim 1962, 53) seems more probable, since 
such hats were worn in the Aramaic-speaking 
regions in the period just prior to the advent of 
Islam. They are depicted in several murals from 
Dura-Europos and elsewhere (see e.g. R. Etting- 
hausen, From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and the 
Islamic world, Mayer Memorial Studies iii, Leiden 
1972, Pl. xix, no. 65). On military expeditions, men 
wore a mighfar or ghifdra, a cap or headcloth of mail 
over which was worn a kalansuwa or a helmet known 
as bayda (so-called because of its resemblance to an 
ostrich egg). The Prophet was wearing a migh far on 
the day Mecca surrendered. 

Women in early Islamic times normally covered 
their head and face with any of a variety of veils 
when appearing in public. In addition, they were 
usually entirely enveloped in the large djilhab from 
head to foot leaving only one eye free. A common 
head veil was the mandil or mindil (ultimately 
derived from Lat, mantellum; cf, Sp. mantilla). The 
word may also have already been used at this time 
for “handkerchief” or “hand cloth” (see the detailed 
discussion on the mandil in F. Rosenthal, Four essays 
on art and literature in Islam, Mayer Memorial 
Studies ii, Leiden 1971, 63-108, and MANDIL). The 
two most common face veils were the litham [9.v.], 
a rectangular cloth covering the nose and the lower 
half of the face, and the burku‘, a harness-like affair 
consisting of fabric suspended from the centre 
front of the headband (‘isd@ba) to cover the face. The 
lower corners of the burku* were attached to the sides 
of the headband by a string creating a mask-like 
effect. The burku‘ is still worn by married women 
amongst the Sinai Bedouin. ‘Aisha wore neither 
of these veils when she was a muhrima (Ia talaththamu 
wa-lé tabarka‘u). Another veil worn by women at 
this time was the nikdb. Oddly enough, there is no 
mention of any sort of hats or head-dresses for women 
at this early period, despite a veritable plethora of 
such items from the High Middle Ages to modern 
times. 

Men did veil on occasion, normally by wearing the 
outer mantle (izdr, rida’, burd, milhafa, etc.) in such 
a way as to cover both head and face). The Prophet 
is described on more than one occasion as being 
mutakanni®. This does not necessarily imply that he 
was wearing the face veil known as kina or miknaSa 
(cf. for example, Bukharl, Sahih, Ixxvii, 16). Very 
handsome young men sometimes veiled their faces, 
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particularly at feasts and fairs, in order to protect 
themselves from the evil eye (A ghani, vi, 33; xi, 28; 
xiii, 137; XV, 157; also J. Wellhausen, Reste arabi- 
schen Heidentums*, repr. Berlin 1961, 196). The free 
end of the turban cloth frequently served as a face 
veil to protect the wearer against dust while riding. 
It was veiled in this fashion that al-Hadjdjadj [g.v.] 
entered into the mosque at Kiifa, mounted the pulpit, 
and dramatically bared his face as he began his 
famous sermon with the lines “I am the son of splen- 
dour, the scaler of the high places/When I take off 
my turban you know who I am". 

Footwear for both sexes fell into one of two cata- 
gories—the na‘l or sandal which could be of palm 
fibre, smooth leather, or leather with animal hair, 
and the khuff, a sort of shoe or boot made of leather. 
The various kinds of slippers which are popular 
throughout the modern Islamic world under a 
variety of names (babiidj, tastima, surmidja, bulgha, 
ete.) came into vogue after the conquests. 

3. Early Islamic laws and customs regard- 
ing clothing. The austere nature of the early 
Medinese umma did not encourage luxury of any 
kind. The Kur?4n promises the righteous garments 
of silk [see HARIR] in Paradise, but the Prophet felt 
that such clothes were inappropriate in this life for 
men, although apparently not for women, According 
to a frequently-repeated hadith, Muhammad forbade 
seven things: silver vessels, gold rings, garments of 
harir, dibadj (brocade), kassi (a striped fabric from 
Egypt containing silk), istabrak (satin), and mayathir 
hiwmr (tanned hides). Actually, there are many more 
fabrics mentioned in the traditional literature which 
he supposedly proscribed. It would seem that he did 
make exceptions in the case of individuals suffering 
from some pruritic skin condition or lice. With the 
development of the empire and the rise of a leisured 
class, there came into being a wealth of counter- 
traditions expressing the permissibility of wearing 
clothes of silk and other luxury fabrics. 

Many of the earliest and most reliable traditions 
regarding clothing deal with thra@m and questions of 
ritual impurity caused by menstrual flow or the ejacu- 
lation of semen. Each of the Prophet's wives had a 
special menstrual garment. Garments defiled by men- 
strual flow need only to be washed to be worn for 
prayer (e.g., Abii Dawid, Sunan, i, 130), and if not 
stained, a menstrual garment may be worn for 
prayer without washing. For these and related laws, 
see DJANABA, GHUSL, HAYD and wupt?. It is not 
certain whether or not women in the early umma had 
special clothes for mourning. During the Djahiliyya, 
a woman wore her worst clothes when in mourning 
(wa-labisat sharra thiyabihd—Bukhari, Sahih, lxviii, 
46, 47). The Prophet forbade women in mourning 
to wear dyed clothing except for garments of ‘asb, a 
Yemenite fabric with threads dyed prior to weaving 
(ibid., 48, 49). The technical term for ‘mourning 
garment” (thawb al-hiddd) only appears in Ibn 
Hanbal (Musnad vi, 438) and seems to be a Jater 
development. The name implies a garment dyed to a 
dark iron black. 

As already noted, many of the garments worn in 
early Islamic times were the same for both men and 
women, especially tunics and wraps. There were, 
nonetheless, distinct stylistic differences. Islam, 
like Judaism and Christianity, strictly condemns 
transvestitism (Bukhari, Sahih, xxvii, 61). However, 
in Islam this prohibition clearly refers to overall 
conduct as much as dress, 

Clothes have always been considered objects of 
significant material value in the Middle East. They 
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are mentioned as valuable gifts, a medium of pay- 
ment, and items of booty. A man who had worked 
in the Prophet’s baggage train supposedly went to 
Hell for taking a single ‘aba’a (a sleeveless robe) from 
the khwms of the Prophet (Bukhari, Sahih, Ivi, 
190). Garments could also be used for the payment 
of the zakdt (ibid., xxiv, 33). As had been the custom 
of oriental rulers since ancient times, Muhammad 
bestowed valuable garments upon members of his 
entourage as a mark of favour (cf. e.g. Genesis, 
xxxvii, 3 and xli, 42). 

Many customs were associated with clothes, Then 
as now, pious wishes and felicitations were appro- 
priate for someone with a new garment. Muhammad 
wished Umm Khilid adlé wa-akhlifi! (‘wear it out 
and exchange it!"), when he presented her with a 
small black khamisa (Bukhari, Sahih, Ixxvii, 22, 1). 
In more recent times, the wishes have become less 
eloquent, and one simply says mabritk (‘‘congratula- 
tions”) or naSimm™ (“how nice!''). In accordance 
with an ancient custom going back to pagan times, 
the Prophet reversed his rida? when he went out 
to make the prayer for rain, He did not reverse 
his cloak, however, when making the istiskd? [g.v,] 
on Friday (ibid., xv, 11). The act of reversing the 
garment was apparently symbolic of the change in 
weather sought. It was still practiced in Tunis at the 
end of the roth century (Wellhausen, Reste, 197). The 
custom of baring the head in extreme humility during 
the istiska? ritual also probably goes back to this 
period, though it is not mentioned in the literary 
sources until the later Middle Ages (see I. Goldziher, 
Entblissung des Hauptes, in Isl. vi [1916], 301-16, 
esp. 304). 

Many customs regarding clothes which most 
certainly have their roots in ancient Near Eastern 
superstition and are found also in the Talmud are 
ascribed to Mubammad in the Muslim traditions. 
Thus the believer should always put the right shoe 
on first. He should not go out with only one shoe on— 
either both or barefoot (cf. the ill omen for Pelias of 
anyone shod in only a single sandal, in the Greek 
myth of Jason). Furthermore, shoes should never 
be left with the soles facing heavenward. 

4. The Umayyads and ‘Abbasids and the 
firds system. Judging by the rather scattered 
and scanty literary evidence, most of the Arabian 
garments of early Islamic times continue into the 
Umayyad period, although some items become more 


and more restricted to Bedouin use (e.g. the mirf), | 


The most significant change that came with the rise 
of an Islamic empire is the use of clothing made of 
luxury fabrics by the Umayyad caliphs and their 
courtiers. ‘Abd al-Malik is reported by al-Makrizi 
to have worn embroidered garments (tr. E. Blochet 
in Revue de l'Orient Latin, viii (1900-1), 175). Sulay- 
man and his retinue wore only garments of washy or 
variegated silk, including the djubba, rida’, sirwal, 
“imama, and kalansuwa (Mas‘idi, Muradj, v, 400). 
There is one report specifically mentioning the so- 
called ‘‘caliphal garments" (thiydb al-khilafa) being 
worn by al-Walid II (A ghani vii, 83). Later under the 
‘Abbasids, the caliph wore special robes of office 
with embroidered borders and which were called 
by this name, It is only stated of al-Walld’s ‘‘caliphal 
garments” that they were white. The ‘Abbasid robes 
of state were normally black. Their custom of wearing 
black garments on official occasions was established 
by al-Mansir and was only abandoned for a brief 
period in favour of ‘Alid green under al-Ma’min 
(Tabari, iii, ror2 f.). 

Two of the most significant phenomena of Islamic 
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costume history originate in the Umayyad period 
—the sumptuary laws requiring distinguishing 
clothing for the non-Muslim subject population, 
and the production of regal embroidered fabrics 
for clothing. 

The laws of differentiation or ghiydr (q.v.] most 
probably do not go back to the time of “Umar b, al- 
Khattab, since at that early period the ah/ al-dhimma 
{g.v.] and the Arabs did not dress alike anyway. Al- 
though these laws were to be minutely detailed only in 
later centuries, they go back in general outline as 
well as in spirit, at least, to the caliphate of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-SAziz. Dhimmis were forbidden to wear 
Arab-style headgear, including the ‘imdma, ‘asb, 
and faylasdn, Arab military dress, and certain robes, 
as for example, the kabd?. They also had to wear a 
distinguishing belt called mintak and more frequently 
sunndr (cf, Gk. Cavdptov). This ordinance may have 
applied at first only to Christians. By the reign 
of Hirin al-Rashid, these rules governing dhimmis’ 
dress were well-refined and were ascribed back to 
“Umar I [Abi Yasuf, K. al-Kharaédj, Cairo 1382, 
127 1.). For a detailed discussion of the restrictions 
on dhimmi dress and the sources for Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid times, see A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and 
their non-Muslim subjects, repr. London 1970, 
115-26, 

The production of special embroidered fabrics in 
palace textile factories also began in Umayyad times 
and became a standard feature of mediaeval Islamic 
material culture. The fabrics were known as firdz 
fq.v.], which in its narrowest sense meant “embroi- 
dery", especially embroidered bands with writing in 
them, and in a wider sense, indicated an elaborately 
embroidered robe, such as might be worn by a ruler of 
his entourage. Tirds garments were bestowed as to- 
kens of royal favour and were among the standard 
gifts brought by diplomatic embassies to other rulers 
as part of foreign policy. In the view of many scho- 
lars, the Umayyads most likely took over Byzantine 
state factory establishments and adapted them to 
their special needs and tastes (e.g. E. Ktihnel and L. 
Bellinger, Catalogue of dated tiraz fabrics, Washing- 
ton: The Textile Museum, 1952, 1). However, most 
mediaeval Arab historians believed the production 
of firdzs garments to be derived from a Persian 
institution, and there is some evidence that garments 
with royal insignia were worn in Sasanian times 
(see S. D. Goitein, Petitions to Fatimid caliphs from 
the Cairo Geniza, in JQR, NS, xlv [1954-5], 34f., 
where Talmudic evidence is cited). The truth as to 
the origins of the firdz system would seem to combine 
both views. 

The first Umayyad caliph who is specifically men- 
tioned in the Arabic sources as having had firdz 
factories was Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (al-Djahshi- 
yarl, K. al-Wuzara’, Cairo 1938, 60). In any event, 
it is clear that by late Umayyad times the firds 
system extended across the caliphate, and continued 
to flourish under the ‘Abbasids, Bayids and 
Saldjaks. The production of such luxurious fabrics 
was a highly profitable business, and there was con- 
siderable government control. The state was also 
responsible for the prices in Ashtor’s view (E. Ashtor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l'Orient médiéval, 
Paris 1969, 75). This is perhaps an oversimplification. 

To the mediaeval Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, firdz 
garments were status symbols as well as valuable 
pieces of real property. Clothing formed part—some- 
times a considerable part—of a family’s investment, 
being transmitted from parents to children, to be con- 
verted into cash in case of emergency. Clothes also 
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formed an important element of the state’s assets. 
Thousands of garments are listed among the annual 
treasury receipts under Harn al-Rashid (al-Djahshi- 
yarl, K. al-Wuzara?, 179-182). In addition to their 
socio-economic importance, garments of firds fabrics 
were of great socio-political significance. The SAb- 
basid caliphs and, at a later date, other Muslim 
rulers, were wont to bestow robes of honour (khila‘, 
sing. khilSa [g.v.]) upon those of their subjects— 
Muslim and non-Muslim, male and female—whom 
they wished to reward or for some reason mark for 
distinction. The &AiI‘a was often not a single robe, 
but an entire outfit. This suit consisting of two or 
more garments was known as a kulla. (The word 
today means a “western suit of clothes”.) The vizier 
Hamid b. al-‘Abbas (d. 311/923), for example, 
received two such outfits each consisting of a lined 
coat (mubaffana), a sleeved robe (durrd‘a), a body 
shirt (Ramis), drawers (sardwil), and turban (Simdma) 
(Hilal al-Sabi?, Ta?’rikh al-wuzara?, ed. Amedroz, 
Beirut rgo04, 176). 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie during the ‘Abbasid 
period and the dissemination of the polite educational 
ideal of adad [q.v.] by the Persian secretarial class, 
many new garments and fabrics came into use, and 
people became ever more fashion-minded. The early 
aversion from silks and satins was forgotten or ig- 
nored by all but a pious few, and only the most as- 
cetic and the poor wore the rough woollen robe known 
as the khirka (q.v.] (the latter use of this word to 
designate “rag” or ‘dishcloth’ is instructive). 
Another wool garment worn only by the very poor 
was the sleeved tunic known as midra‘a. Cultured 
gentlemen and ladies, on the other hand, were very 
much concerned with their appearance. The adib 
al-Washsh4? [g.v.] (d. 325/936) devoted several 
chapters of his book On elegance and elegant people 
(K. al-Muwashshad aw al-garf wa ‘lrurafa?, ed. 
Briinnow, Leiden 1886; ed. cited here is that of 
Cairo 1362/1953) to describing the types of clothing 
worn by his contemporaries, as well as the acceptable 
canons of taste. The fashionable man, according 
to al-Washsh&4’, outfitted himself in several layers 
of clothing, begiuning with a fine undershirt (ghildla), 
over which was worn the heavier, lined (smubatfan) 
kamis. Both of these ought to be of fine linen, 
such as Dabiki or Djannabl (produced in Egypt and 
Fars, respectively). Over these tunics was worn 
a lined robe (durra‘a) or djubba of linen, silk, or 
mulham (a fabric with a silk warp and a woof of some 
other stuff), Finally, when going out, the fashion 
plate would drape over these his ridé’ or another 
cloak known as mifraf (also mutraf) which had decora- 
tive borders at each end (faraf) and cover his head, or 
turban rather, with a faylasdn, which at this time was 
probably a cowl (K. al-Muwashshd, 160 f.). Making 
a good appearance also meant not wearing unpleasant 
or clashing colours, dirty clothes, or clothes perfumed 
like those of slave girls. Shoes and sandals could be 
of any of a number of leathers, colours, and designs; 
and it was permissible to wear shoes in such colour 
combinations as black and red and yellow and black 
(ibid., 161). The wearing of stockings (djawrab, from 
Pers. gtirab), a fashion adopted from the Persians, 
was by now well-established. 

Al-Washsh@? does not provide as much detail in his 
chapter on female attire which is devoted specifically 
to “those clothes which differ from those of fashion- 
able men”, The elegant woman's lingerie consisted 
of a smoky-grey coloured ghilala and sirwal. White 
garments of any kind—except for the sirwd/—were 
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what kind of dress was worn over the undergarments 
at this time is not specified. Al-Washsh’’ does men- 
tion, however, that it should be wide-sleeved (akmam 
maftika) and that the collar should have a drawstring 
(wa 'l-djurrubindt al-mukhdnikiyya). For her wraps, 
the woman was to wear a Rashidi or a Tabari rida? 
(from Rosetta and Tabaristin, respectively). She 
might then totally envelop herself in a Khurasanl is@r 
or mulham, On her head she wore a black mi‘djar, 
which seems to have been the female equivalent of the 
“imama both in form and use. Black was particularly 
stylish at this time. The mi“djar was worn together 
with a face veil (mikna‘a or mikna), The Nishapir 
mikna‘a was held in particular esteem (idid., 163 f.). 

Persian cultural influences became more pro- 
nounced under the ‘Abbasids. In addition to those 
garments of Persian provenance already mentioned 
(sirwal and djawrab), there was introduced at this 
time the distinctive, tall, conical Persian hat called 
the kalansuwa fawila or simply fawila (e.g. Yakiat, 
Udab@ vi, 59). This hat was also called danniyya 
because of its resemblance to a long amphora-like 
wine jar known as a dann (ibid., i, 373, and A ghani! x, 
123). The top of the fawila was pointed (cf. al-Mas‘fdi, 
Muridj, viii, 377 = § 3537, where it is described 
as mahdiida). This hat consisted of a wicker or wooden 
frame covered with fabric such as silk. R. Levy 
has suggested that it may also have been shaped 
like ‘‘a truncated cone worn base upwards after the 
fashion of the cumbrous headgear of the modern 
Lurs” (Notes on costume from Arabic sources, in 
JRAS (1935), 324); however, this suggestion is 
not borne out by the evidence of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Ab Zayd of al-Hariri’s Makdmuit is frequent- 
ly depicted wearing a pointed fawila (e.g. Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, ms. arabe 3929, f. 69). H4riin al-Rashid is 
supposed to have worn such a hat inscribed on one 
side with the word jddjdj and on the other with 
ghaz™ for the duties which he undertook on alter- 
nating years of leading the pilgrimage and the war 
against Byzantium (Tabari, iii, 709). Another 
Persian garment which was introduced at this and 
which became extremely popular throughout the 
Arab world is the khaftén, a fine robe with sleeves 
that buttons down the front (the original Persian 
word designates a cuirass). The caliph al-Muktadir 
wore a khafldn of Tustari silk brocaded with silver 
when he set out on his fatal march against the 
rebe] Mu’nis in 320/932 (Dozy, Vétements, 162 f.; 
Levy, JRAS [1935], 331-2, and the sources cited by 
both). Since the later Middle Ages, the form kaflan 
{variant kuffén) has been used exclusively throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, due to the influence of 
Turkish. 

Fine garments were brought to Baghdad from all 
over the Muslim world, as well as being imported 
from abroad. From India came the fifa, a long piece 
of sari-like cloth which served a variety of functions: 
as 4 loincloth, apron, and a variety of headgear (Still- 
man, Female attire, 214 ff.). From China during this 
period there came oilcloth raincloaks (mimtara) 
(Tha‘ilabi, Lataif al-maSdrif, Cairo 1960, 221; Eng. 
tr. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1968, 141; Mez, Renaissance, 
Eng. tr. 390). Fine garments for men in 3rd/gth cen- 
tury ‘Irak ranged in price from 5-30 dinars, and even 
more (Ashtor, Prix st salaires, 53). However, some 
of the prices cited by Arab writers for fabulous gar- 
ments and fabrics are clearly anecdotal, as for exam- 
ple, the 50,000 dindrs that al-Khayzuran [g.v.) is 
reported to have paid for a piece of washi (al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj viii, 298). Still, it is quite apparent both from 
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the Middle Ages clothing was very costly in compari- 
son with the other necessities of life. 

5. The Fatimids. Perhaps no period in the 
history of the Arab East was more clothes-conscious 
than that of the Fatimids. Fatimid pomp and 
ceremony exceeded anything known in Baghdad, 
and clothing played a major part in creating the 
splendid effect. 

The first Fatimid caliph in Egypt, al-Mu‘izz 
(d. 365/975), founded a special government costume 
supply house known as the dar al-kiswa or khizdnat 
ai-kiswa with an outlay of 600,000 dindrs. An official 
bureau (diwan) oversaw the production, storage, 
and distribution of costumes. Every official and 
functionary from the caliph down to government 
clerks was supplied with a ceremonial costume 
(badla mawkibiyya) for public occasions. According 
to al-Makrizi, who is the almost exclusive source 
of information for Fatimid ceremonial costume, 
each person was provided with an entire wardrobe 
“from the turban to the underdrawers" (Khifaj ii, 
409). The khizdna provided different weight clothes 
for summer and winter. A complete costume (badla 
mukmala) could consist of as many as a dozen 
articles, most of which have been mentioned in the 
preceding sections. 

Naturally, these ceremonial costumes were made 
of the most costly fabrics. The most popular were 
harir (fine silk), sisi, dabiki, shardb, dimydji (all 
linens), Rhusrawant (kingly brocade), and sikléjin 
(siglaton). Most of the ceremonial costumes were 
white and embroidered with gold and silver threads 
in accordance with the official Fatimid imagery of 
luminous splendour and divine light. The selection 
of the caliphal costume was itself a ritualised event 
before every holiday. 

Each rank and office was distinguished by its 
costume. The most outstanding item of the caliph's 
attire was his enormous turban which consisted of a 
cap (shdshiyya) around which was wound a mandi 
in a fashion unique for the ruler in the shape of a 
myrobalan. This special manner of winding the 
caliphal turban was called “the winding of majesty" 
(shaddat al-wakdr), The entire turban was ornamented 
with jewels. An enormous solitaire (yatima) mounted 
on a silk band was centred on the caliph's forehead 
(Khitat i, 449). The entire headgear was called “the 
noble crown” (al-tddj al-sharif). 

The rest of the imperial retinue wore a variety of 
less splendid headdresses. The chief eunuchs of *he 
court who were the amirs of the palace, all wore tur- 
bans which were distinctively wound under the chin 
—the so-called tahnik al-‘imama or simply al-hanak. 
Thus, they were known as al-ustadhiin al-mukanna- 
kiin. The caliph al-‘Aziz became the first ruler to 
appear with the hanak (Khifat, ii, 285) and eventually 
so did the vizier and the amirs (ibid., i, 440, 449). 
This fashion was introduced into the east by the 
F&timids from the Maghrib, where it still may be 
seen, especially in southern Algeria and Morocco. 

Another head covering which is first mentioned 
during this period is the kalawta or kaliita (cf. Lat. 
calautica, Fr. calotte, Pers. galata) which was a kind 
of cap (Khifaj,i, 413). It was to become a standard 
item in Ayyibid and Mamliik times (see e.g. al- 
Kalkashandi, Subhk al-a‘shd, iv, 39, 52-3; al-MakrizI, 
Khitat, ii, 98). 

The various modern studies dealing with Fatimid 
ceremonies draw mainly upon al-Makrizi and to a 
lesser extent, on al-Kalkashandi and on Ibn Taghri- 
Bird!, all three of whom depended upon the lost 
work of Ibn al-Tuwayr. See K. A. Inostrantsev, 


Toryestvenii viexd Fatimidiskikh khalifov (“The 
solemn entry of the Fatimid caliphs"), in Zapiski 
Vost. Otdyel. Imp. Russ. Arkheol, Obghéestva, xvii 
(St. Petersburg 1904); M. H. Zaki, Kundz al-Fati- 
miyyin, Cairo 1937; M. Canard, Le cérémonial 
fatimite et le cérémonial byzantin: essai de comparison, 
in Byzantion, xxi/2 (1951), 355-420; idem, La proces- 
sion du nouvel an chez les Fatimides, in AL EO, x (1952), 
364-98; SA. M. Madjid, Nugum al-Fafimiyyin wa- 
rustimuhum fi Misr, ii, Cairo 1955. 

6. The Geniza as a source for mediaeval 
Islamic attire. The Cairo Geniza [g.v.] manuscripts 
are an important and till recently, untapped source 
for the costume history of the Fatimid, Ayydbid, 
and—to a lesser extent—the MamlGk periods. In 
particular, the some 750 trousseau lists from the 
Geniza, in combination with ancillary Geniza records, 
offer a wealth of information on the attire of Jewish 
women in mediaeval Egypt, and by extension, the 
attire of Muslim women as well. Information for 
male costume comes from commercial documents, 
but is by no means as extensive or as detailed. 

One fact stands out clearly—that Jewish and 
Muslim women dressed alike during the Fatimid and 
Ayydbid periods. The Geniza trousseau lists give 
every indication that the restrictive laws of ghiyar 
were not enforced. The same garments are mentioned 
as in the Islamic sources. There is no limitation in 
the Geniza as to colour and textile, rather there is 
the greatest variety of hues and diversity of fabrics. 
Jewish women, like their Muslim counterparts (and 
most likely Copts as well) went veiled. 

The Geniza documents show that the bourgeoisie 
consciously or unconsciously tried to imitate the 
modes and mores of the ruling class. Merchants, for 
example, bestowed khila‘ and fir@z garments upon 
relatives and friends. People of means wore all the 
precious fabrics known to us from the descriptions 
of the Fatimid ceremonies. Over sixty fabrics are 
mentioned in the Geniza. Of these, forty-six are 
known from the literary sources collected by Serjeant, 
Under the Fatimids and Ayydbids, the mercantile 
class indulged itself in many types of garments. 
The Geniza trousseaux mention almost seventy 
items for women alone. 

The Geniza has revealed the names and consider- 
able data for more than two dozen garments which 
were hitherto unknown or only mentioned in isolated 
literary sources without any explanation or descrip- 
tion. Among these are the djdhdniyya and makhitima, 
both fine dresses; the kadjidja, a dress which first 
appears in late Ayydbid trousseaux and became 

popular in Mamlik times, after which it seems to 
have disappeared; the ‘akabiyya, ‘ardi, mukallaf, 
and radda, all head scarves or shawls; and the wasat 
and khasi, both belts or cummerbunds. 

In addition to new names of garments and textiles, 
the Geniza has provided an entirely new vocabulary 
of patterns and adornments. Many of these designs 
can be correlated with those in manuscript illustra- 
tions (see Stillman, The imporiance of the Cairo 
Geniza manuscripts for the history of mediaeval female 
attire, in I] MES viil/4 [1976], 579-89). 

There is also considerable new information on 
garments already known. For example, the safsdri 
and the barrakén, both mantles, which have been 
in attested use in the Maghrib from mediaeval to 
modern times (al-Idris!, Nushat al-mushtdk, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, 59; al-“Umari, Masdlik 
al-absdér, tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 
125) are shown to have been worn in Fatimid and 
Ayyibid Egypt as well. No doubt they were brought 
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into the east after the Fatimid conquest in 358/969. 
The badan, a short, sleeveless tunic, worn by both 
sexes and usually associated with the Arabian 
Peninsula (Dozy, Wétements 56-8), is shown to have 
been a fairly common article of feminine attire in 
mediaeval Egypt. 

For the information provided by the Geniza on 
costume, see Y. K. Stillman, Female attire of Mediae- 
val Egypt; idem, The wardrobe of a Jewish bride in 
mediaeval Egypt, in Studies in Marriage Customs, ed. 
Ben-Ami and Noy, Folklore Research Center Studies, 
iv (Jerusalem 1974), 297-304; eadem, The importance 
of the Cairo Geniza manuscripts for the history of 
mediaeval female attire; eadem, Kettibbot ha-Geniza ke- 
Mak6r liLviish ha-Ishsha bimé ha-Bénayim, in Hikré 
Genizat Kahir, ed. M. Friedman, Tel Aviv 1980, 
149-60. 

7. The early Turkish dynasties: Saldjiks, 
Ayyibids, Mamliks. The Turkish military 
dynasties that controlled one part or another of the 
Middle East from the late sth/rrth to the early 
toth/16th centuries brought with them many Central 
Asian styles, particularly in military and ceremonial 
attire. These, however, were the distinguishing 
costumes of the military élite. The fashion of dress 
of the native Arab population was little affected 
at first. M. V. Gorelik (Blithnevosto(nayg minia- 
tyura XII-XIII vv. kak etnograficesky istoénik, in 
Sovetskaya Etnografya, cixxii/2 {1972], 37-50) has at- 
tempted to distinguish between two broad complexes 
of dress throughout the Arab east at this time—the 
western, based on the fusion of Arabian styles with 
those derived from Hellenistic Mediterranean proto- 
types, and the eastern, derived from Iranian, Turkish, 
and Inner Asian styles, Syria and ‘Irak during this 
period fell generally into the latter category, while 
Egypt, with the exception of the military, fell into the 
former. 

Throughout much of this period, the typical outer 
garment for a member of the ruling class was any one 
of a variety of coats (akbiya). These were worn over 
the usual layers of undershirts, the most common of 
which was the kamdjiin. The undershirt was normally 
hidden by the outer garments, except in southern 
‘Irak where it was cut long to extend below the coat 
above it. 

The Saldjaks and Ayydbids preferred the so-called 
Turkish coats (al-akbiya al-turkiyya), the hem of 
which crossed the chest in a diagonal from right to 
left. The Mamlik amirs wore the Tartar coats (al- 
akbiya al-tatariyya) with the hem crossing the oppo- 
site way. Over the coat was worn a belt of metal 
plaquettes (hiydsa) or a sash (band), Al-Makrizi 
(Khifat ii, 99) identifies the Atydsa with the ancient 
minfaka, and states that there was a special market 
in Cairo (s#& al-hawdisiyyin) devoted to the sale 
and manufacture of these belts. (For a finely pre- 
served specimen of the fiydsa, see Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Pi. 1X.) 

For members of the upper classes, the sleeves of 
their coat were frequently indicative of rank and 
social status. The longer and more ample the sleeves, 
the higher the standing of the wearer. 

The illustrations from Makadmat, K. al-A ghani, 
and K. al-Diryak manuscripts from this period attest 
a wide variety of caps and turban styles, The normal 
headgear of the military class was a stiff cap with a 
triangular front. It was sometimes trimmed with fur 
(sharbiish), and sometimes had a small kerchief 
bound around it to form a sort of turban (takhfifa). 
The other most common cap was the Aalawla which 
was usually yellow under the Ayyubids, yellow and 
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red under the early Mamliiks, and later red only 
(Mayer, Mamluk costume, 29}. 

The kabd? and the sharbish were so much the dis- 
tinctive mark of a Muslim knight that even a Crusader 
was prepared to wear them as a gesture of friendship 
to Salah al-Din (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 51-2). 

Under the Mamliks, two popular short sleeved 
coats were the bughlutak (also bughlajak) and the 
sallariyya. These were made of a variety of fabrics 
and frequently were lined with fur. Such a coat was 
sometimes worn under an ample outer robe (faradjiy- 
ya). 

Eventually, some of the garments which were at 
first the mark of the military aristocracy were imi- 
tated by the middle classes. The bughiufak, for 
example, appears in several Geniza documents. 

The only comprehensive study of the attire of any 
of the dynasties of this period is L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, where there is an extensive bibliography. 
Shorter, general studies include; Mayer, al-Azya? ft 
‘Layydm al-wustd, in al-Kulliyya (1932), 438-49; 
idem, Saracenic arms and armor, in AI, x (1943), I-12; 
M, V. Gorelik, op, cit, (men’s dress only). SA. M. 
MAdjid, Nugum dawlat salatin al-Mamalik wa- 
rusimuhum fi Misr, ii, Cairo 1967, 64-87, has a 
chapter on Mamlik attire which, however, adds 
little to Mayer’s work. 

8. The Ottoman period (to early modern 
times). As far as the costume history of the region 
is concerned, the Ottoman conquest of the Arab 
East in the early roth/16th century marked a con- 
tinuation of the preceding period, rather than an 
abrupt change. Ceremonial and military dress 
remained Turkish (see below, section iv). Some Otto- 
man fashions were adopted by members of the urban 
élite, as for example, the Turkish-style kaffan for 
men and the long, tightly-fitted coat known as the 
yelek for women. Turkish synonyms came into 
common use for certain items of clothing alongside, 
but not necessarily replacing, the native Arabic 
equivalents (e.g. dakshir for sirwal and yashmak tor 
burku‘), But on the whole, Arab styles and Arabic 
terminology prevailed. The vestimentary system 
remained essentially the same. 

Outside of the principal, metropolitan seats of ad- 
ministration, distinct regional styles predominated. 
These regional distinctions were of minor differences 
in cut (e.g. sleeves, opening for the neck, ampleness, 
and length) and not-so-minor differences in decorative 
details such as embroidery, colour, fabric pattern, 
fastenings, trimming, etc., rather than in the basic 
garments themselves. The extent of the fine details in 
variation in basic costumes throughout the Ottoman 
East in the last century is apparent from the im- 
portant photograph album of Hamdy Bey and M. de 
Launay, Les costumes populaires de la Turquie en 
1873, Constantinople 1873. 

Regional distinctions were—and this remains true 
today in those places where traditional costumes are 
still worn—most striking in female attire, Men's 
clothing was more or less uniform throughout much 
of the Middle East during the Ottoman period. This 
was due in part to the fact that men were physically 
and socially more mobile than women and came to 
have a more pan-Middle Eastern style of dress, Thus 
when a plate from E. W, Lane’s Manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians (London 1836) appeared in 
a book on Syria with the added caption “A Syrian 
gentleman with pipe and inkwell, ca. 1860", the in- 
accuracy was only minor, 

9. The last one hundred years: the impact 
of the West on traditional Middle Eastern 
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dress. The ever-increasing Western economic, 
political, and cultural penetration into the Middle 
East in the second half of the roth and the first 
half of the 2oth century had a marked impact on the 
costume history of the region, Over the past hundred 
years a gradual abandoning of traditional, loose- 
flowing garments has been taking place in favour 
of Western tailored clothes. The transition was slow 
at first and did not take place in every place and 
among all groups at the same time, 

The first group in the Arab East who began in 
large numbers to abandon traditional attire were the 
westernised Christian and Jewish protégés of the for- 
eign powers. The civil emancipation of non-Muslims 
during the Tangimdt (q.v.) period and the expansion 
of missionary schools and European businesses 
accelerated the process. 

Most Christian and Jewish women abandoned the 
veil a full generation or more before their Muslim 
counterparts. One factor which facilitated their 
abandoning the veil so much earlier was that the 
segregation of women in the non-Muslim communities 
was never as strict as it was among Muslims, nor 
was the non-Muslims’ style of veiling quite as total 
even in the preceding centuries (see e.g. Y. K. Still- 
man, The costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, 
in Aspects of Jewish folklore, ed. D. Noy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979). 

By the end of the roth century, the "to veil or not 
to veil” question had become one of the burning 
issues for modernist reformers such as Kasim Amin 
(see his Tahrir al-mar’a, Cairo rgor). It also became a 
burning issue for the small but growing Egyptian 
feminist movement. Huda Sha‘rawi, the famous 
Egyptian feminist, is supposed to have solemnly 
cast her veil into the Mediterranean as she returned 
home in 1923 from a women’s congress in Rome 
(A. H. Hourani, The vanishing veil: a challenge to 
the old order, in UNESCO Courier (January 1956], 
37). Her symbolic action was soon followed by many 
upper and upper-middle class women, but not by 
women of the lower-middle class, which remained the 
last stronghold of tradition (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Attitudes toward women in traditional Near Eastern 
societies, in S. D, Goitein Festschrift, i, ed. S, Morag, 
I, Ben-Ami and N. A. Stillman, English-language 
volume, Jerusalem 1981, 345-60). 

Muslim men abandoned traditional attire more 
rapidly than Muslim women. This is due to the 
male’s greater physical and social mobility, as noted 
above. The first Muslim men to adopt the European 
mode of dress were members of the bureaucracy 
and the upper class who were in direct contact with 
westerners and who, in many cases, had visited 
Europe. Such individuals were referred to as “west- 
ernisers" (Ar. mmutafarnadjain) and ‘‘westernised 
gentry” (Turk. alafranga éelebiler), Throughout the 
19th century they remained a small minority. 
However, after the First World War the change 
became rapid (see e.g. R. Tresse, L'évolution du 
costume des citadins syrolibanais depuis un siécle, 
in La Géographie, 1xx [1938], 1-16, 76-82; idem, 
L'évolution du costume des citadines en Syrie depuis 
le X1X° siécle, in La Géographie, Ixxi-Ixxii (1939), 
257-71, 29-40). 

One aspect of the male wardrobe that has resisted 
change even where the transition to Western attire 
has been more or less complete is the headgear. It 
is still common to see men dressed in a Western suit, 
wearing a /dkiyya, a tarbiish, or a kafiyya. This is 
due to the traditional importance of covering the 
head and to the fact that the headcovering (origin- 
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ally the turban) was considered a badge of Islam. 
The kafiyya, which was in the last century most 
commonly worn by Bedouin and peasants in many 
parts of the Middle East, has in recent years taken 
on a nationalist connotation comparable to that 
of the fez in Ottoman Turkey under the Young 
Turks. The chequered kdfiyya is today the badge 
of the Palestinian commandoes (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Palestinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 
16). The traditional ‘imd@ma is now worn almost 
exclusively by members of the ‘1/amda? in the Middle 
East (although in the Maghrib, and in particular in 
Morocco, it is still commonly worn even by men who 
have adopted Western dress. See below, section ii. 

Outside the major cities, traditional costumes 
are still commonly worn, but they are loosing ground 
rapidly in many places. Even among some Bedouin, 
European garments are gradually displacing tradi- 
tional clothing (see L. Stein, Beduinen, in Mit- 
teilungen aus dem Museum fiir Volkerkunde su 
Leipzig (19621, 41-2). The one area which has success- 
fully maintained its traditional style of dress in 
all levels of society is the Arabian Peninsula. 

Any sort of country-by-country survey of the tra- 
ditional garments still worn—or worn until recently— 
in the Arab East would be outside the scope of this 
article. Western travellers to the Middle East over the 
past two-and-a-half centuries have provided lengthy 
and detailed descriptions of native costumes. In 
addition to these, there have appeared in recent 
years a number of scholarly monographs on various 
aspects of Middle Eastern costume (see Bibi.). 

What follows is the alphabetical glossary of some 
of the more common articles of clothing still worn in 
the Arab East in the 20th century: 


GLOSSARY 


Saba’, ‘abd’a; coat, shoulder mantle, worn by both 
sexes (Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, ‘Irak, Syria- 
Palestine) 

‘akal: ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
worn by men (Ar. Pen., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

Santari: a lined vest ranging from short to knee 
length, worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

‘arakiyya; skull cap, often embroidered, worn by 
both sexes by itself or under the head-dress (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.); called ‘arakéin in ‘lrak 

‘asba: folded scarf worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

babaidj, bab&sh: oriental slippers of soft leather (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

badan: cotton or silk man's gown (Ar, Pen.) 

banish, banish: a wide-sleeved man's coat (Ar. Pen., 
Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

bisht: mantle, jacket, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

brim: ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
syn. with ‘akd? (Syr.-T’al.); binding for loin cloth, 
syn. with hakw (Ar. Pen.) 

burd, burda: heavy woollen wrap usually worn by 
men (Ar. Pen., Eg.) 

burnus: woollen hooded cloak worn by men, im- 
ported from the Maghrib (Eg.) 

burkuS: woman's face veil (Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.- 
Pal.) 

biish: variety of ‘abd? made in N. Syria (Syr.-Pal.) 

biishi, piishi: black face veil worn by women (Ir.) 

takshir, shakshir: Turkish-style pantaloons, under- 
drawers, worn by both sexes (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

ddmir: a woman's jacket with short sleeves, syn. with 
taksira (Syr.-Pal.) 

diffiyya: a heavy winter cloak for men (Eg.) 

dilk; the patched garment of Sifis, also worn by 
clowns (Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
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dallabiyya: the loose body shirt still commonly 
worn by men in Egypt. 

djilla4ya: embroidered djubba, a wedding costume 
may be a dress or a coat depending upon the 
region, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.); a man’s 
marriage kaftién (Yemen) 

djubba: a coat-like outer garment worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

djaikh, djakha: a wide-sleeved coat worn by men 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

durré‘a: a woman's outer coat, open in front, some- 
times syn. with djubba (Syr.-Pal.) 

faradjiyya: a long-sleeved man’s robe (Eg.) 

farmaliyya: a woman's dress (Syr.-Pal.) 

faridiyya: a square kerchief bound around the cap 
by women (Eg.) 

fas: the Turkish fez, synonym for the red farbish 
(Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

fustan: a woman's dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

fiita: embroidered kerchief hung from the waist 
sash by men (Ir.) 

ghabani, ghabdniyya: head scarf with an embroidered 
pattern of lozenges, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

ghudfa: large head shawl for women, worn in the 
Hebron area (Syr.-Pal.) 

habara: dark, silky enveloping outer wrap for women 
(Ar. Pen., Eg., Syt.-Pal.) 

hakw: binding for waist wrapper worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen.) 

hiydsa: cloth belt with silver plaque in the centre, 
worn by men (Syr,-Pal.) 

hizdm: a belt or sash worn about the waist by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

hulalliyya: a large dark wrap wound around the 
body with the upper parts pulled down over the 
shoulders and secured with pins (Eg.) 

ikddda: a white kéfiyya worn in summer (Syr.-Pal.) 

‘isdba; headband worn by women (Ar. Pen., Eg., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

ishddd: woven, woollen belt, worn by both sexes 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

ith: a loose gown worn by women (Ar. Pen.) 

izdr: a large, enveloping body wrap for women (Eg., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

kafiyya, kafiyya: head scarf worn by both sexes (Ar. 
Pen., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

kaftan, kuflan: ample, full-length robe, buttoned 
down the front, with long sleeves, worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

kamar: a broad belt often red in colour, worn by 
men (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

kamis, kamisa: shirt-like dress worn by both sexes 
(Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

khalaka: a woman's dress (Ar. Pen., Syr.-Pal.) 

khaiwdliyya; a variety of ‘aba? made in Hasbaya 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

khirka: veil, head scarf, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.); 
also syn. with dilk of Sifis 

khuff: short boots or leather outer socks (Ar. Pen., 
Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

khumr: a man’s belt (Ir.) 

kibr: a variety of thawb (Syr.-Pal.) 

kubrdn: a jacket with long, wide sleeves, worn by 
both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

&umbdaz: overgarment, gown, made of striped silk, 
worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

burs, irs: a metallic cap or crown, often studded 
with jewels, worn on top of a woman's headdress 
({Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

Jaffa: man's turban cloth (Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

lafa@if: long bands of cloth attached to a hat and 
in which woman's hair is wrapped (Syr.-Pal.) 
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lasa: a woman's head scarf of white silk or cotton 
net into which flat metal strips have been decora- 
tively hammered (Syr.-Pal.) 

libds: pants, underpants, worn by both sexes (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

libda, labbada: a felt cap worn by men (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

madraka: a variety of thawb worn by Jordanian 
women (Syr.-Pal.) 

makriina; head scarf worn by Bedouin women (Ar, 
Pen.) 

mandil; a woman's head scarf, veil (Syr.-Pal.); an 
embroidered kerchief hung from the waist sash 
by men (Ir.) 

ma‘raka: syn. with ‘arakiyya (Ar. Pen.) 

markib: pointed men’s shoes of thick red morocco 
(Eg.) 

mashla; a variety of ‘abd? made in Baghdad (Ir.) 

mast: long stocking of soft, yellow leather, inner shoe 
worn by both sexes (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

mastimi; a fine ‘abd? of white wool for men, produced 
in Baghdad (Ir.) 

masz, masd, mizz: sya, with mast (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

milhafa: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

minghafa: a large, white head veil for women (Syr,- 
Pal.) 

mintiydn: a jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

mudarrabiyya: a peasant woman’s jacket (Syr.-Pal.) 

mukla; a very wide turban worn by ‘ulamd? (Eg.) 

mul@a: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

musayyaha: a silk kafiyya (Syr.-Pal.) 

na‘l: a general word for shoe used throughout the 
Middle East 

sabla: a loose gown worn by women, synonymous 
with thawd (Eg.) 

saffa: a small embroidered bonnet trimmed with 
coins, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.) 

sdkw: a woollen or velvet coat for women (Syr.-Pal.) 

salja: a jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

shabablikiyya: a variety of ‘abd? made in Hasbaya 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

shadda: a man's leather belt (Syr.-Pal.) 

shal; a woman's shawl, usually of wool (Ar. Pen., 
Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

shalwar: synonymous with sirwal (Ir.) 

shambar: a large veil common to the Hebron area 
and southern Palestine 

sha‘riyya: a black face veil of goat's wool or horse 
hair, worn by women (Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

shadsh: the winding cloth of a turban (Syr.-Pal.) 


{ shashiyya: a variety of farbiish (Eg.); a skull cap 


worn beneath the farbash (Syr.-Pal.) 

shafwa: Bethlehem married woman's hat 

shawdar, shawdhar; a black, enveloping outer wrap 
for women (Ar. Pen., Ir.) 

shintiyan: woman's pants or pantaloons (Eg., Syr.- 
Pal.) 

shutfa: a head scarf of Bedouin women (Ar. Pen., 
Syr.- Pal.) 

shuwayhi, shuwayhiyya; woman's belt, usually woven 
of goat's hair, quite ornate, worn mainly in South- 
ern Palestine 

sidriyya: sleeveless vest worn by both sexes (Ir., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

simdda: bonnet-like hat trimmed with coins most 
common to women of Ramallah (Syr.-Pal.); a 
man’s headcloth (Ir.) 

sudayra: a short, sleeveless vest, worn by men (Eg.) 

fakyya: the common skull cap worn by both sexes 
alone or under the head dress (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., 
Syr.-Pal.) 
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laksira: short-sleeved jacket worn by both sexes 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

tanfar, tartar: a high conical cap resembling a mitre, 
worn by Sifis (Eg., Syr.-Pal.); a high pointed 
woman's headdress of wood, horn, or metal, once 
very common among the Druze (Syr.-Pal.) 

tarbi‘a: a woman's head scarf or veil (Syr.-Pal.) 

farha: a large, dark head veil that hangs all the way 
down the back, worn by women (Eg.) 

thawb: basic tunic worn by both sexes throughout 
the Middle East; a woman's dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

tikka; draw-string for sirwil, used throughout the 
Middle East 

wukd, wukaya, awkd: terms designating a variety of 
women’s bonnets, usually decorated with coins 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

yashmak: Turkish-style veil, frequently syn, with 
burkuS (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

yelek: a woman's long coat, tightly fitting (Eg., 
Syr.-Pal.); a long vest worn by both sexes (Ir.) 

sunndr: a belt, usually made of a folded scarf, worn 
by both men and women (Syr.-Pal.) 

Bibliography: For a detailed bibliography on 

Middle Eastern costume that includes both travel 
and scholarly literature, see Y. K. Stillman, Pales- 
tinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 130- 
8; in addition: R. Arié, Notes sur le costume en 
Egypte dans la premiére moitié du XIX® sitcle, in 
REI, xi (1968), 201-13; J. S. Buckingham, Travels 
in Mesopotamia, London 1827; idem, Egypt and 
Palestine, New York 1838; J. L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London 1822; 
idem, Noles on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, London 
1830; idem, Travels in Arabia, London 1829; 
M, Chehab, Le costume au Liban, in Bulletin du 
Musée de Beyrouth, vi, no. 6 (1942-3), 47-79 (useful 
historical survey); G. Cyr, Lebanese and Syrian 
costume, Beirut, n.d.; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte 
in Palastina, 7 vols., repr. Hildesheim 1964 (vol. v 
is a basic source for information on costume); 
W. al-Djadir, al-Maldbis al-shaSbiyya fi 'l-“Irak, 
Silsilat al-Funin, i, Baghdid n.d. (valuable study, 
with good sketches); W. A. Fairservis, Costumes 
of the East, Riverside, Conn. 1971 (a popular in- 
troduction, but still useful for the scholar); M. C. 
Keatinge, Costumes of the Levant, Beirut 1955; 
E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, (contains some of the most detailed 
descriptions of traditional costumes to be found 
anywhere, fine engravings); J. Lecerf, La crise 
vestimentaire daprés-guerre en Syrie d'aprés la 
litérature populaire, in Bulletin du Comité de 
VAfrique Francaise, Renseignements coloniaux, 
xlviii (1938), 45-7; A- Musil, Arabia Petraea, Kais. 
Akad, der Wiss., Ethnol. Reise, iii (Vienna 1908); 
L. Stein, Abdallah bei den Beduinen, Leipzig 1964; 
R. Stein, Frauen im Irak, in Mitteil. aus dem Mus, 
fiir Volkerkunde, Leipzig 1962 (superficial); M. 
Tilke, Oriental costumes, London 1922 (a funda- 
mental study); idem, Kostiimschnitte und Gewand- 
formen, Tibingen 1948, (Y¥. K, Srruustan) 


ii, — THe Mustim West 


The Muslim West, which in the Middle Ages in- 
cluded Spain and Sicily as well as North Africa, be- 
longs generally to the Arabo-Mediterranean vesti- 
mentary system, whose common unifying factors are 
rectangular tunics and loose outer wraps. Within this 
system, however, there has always been a great deal 
of regional, ethnic, and socio-economic variation. 
The Maghrib has been noted since the time of the 
Arab conquest in the second half of the rst/7th cen- 
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tury for its own particular styles in dress, as in 
other aspects of material culture. The reasons for 
this can be conveniently summarised as follows: 
(1) the physical distance of the Maghrib from the 
Muslim-Arab heartlands; (2) the indigenous Berber 
element, which always remained strong; (3) in the 
case of Spain, the large native Iberian population 
and the propinquity of Christian territory; (4) the 
absence of the Persian Adtib class; and (5) the very 
late arrival of the Turks in Tunisia and Algeria 
{and their total absence fromm Morocco). 

Since much of the information concerning mediae- 
val Arab costume—nomenclature, style, customs 
and institutions—applies to the Maghribi centres 
of urban culture in the Middle Ages, this article 
will dea] only briefly with this period, concentrating 
on the uniquely Maghrib! aspects of its costume 
history. Most of the article will deal with the period 
extending from the later Middle Ages to modern 
times, or approximately the last 7oo years, which, 
it should be pointed out, has been the subject of 
more study than that devoted to Middle Eastern 
costume history for all periods combined. A glossary 
and an extensive bibliography by country follow at 
the end. 

t. Pre-Islamic foundations of Maghrib! 
costume. When the Arabs conquered North Africa, 
Punic and Byzantine influences were still alive in the 
cities and towns. The countryside may also have had 
some Punic elements, but was overwhelmingly—if 
not exclusively—Berber. Even in Classical times, 
North Africa was noted for its distinctive style of 
dress. Greek and Roman authors considered the 
natives to be barbarians because they wore only an 
animal skin draped over the left shoulder covering 
the front and back. Garments of soft leather reminis- 
cent of fildli, the soft leather from goatskin (which 
in European languages is called morocco, maroquin, 
etc.) were also mentioned as being worn, and indeed, 
some archaeological remnants have been found (see 
S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris 
1927, 22-38, where numerous sources ure cited). Both 
this simple style of draping and the use of leather 
garments continued among the Berbers well into 
modern times. 

The most striking feature of North African clothing 
in Roman eyes was the flowing, unbelted tunic. 
Roman and Byzantine sources mention the uncinched 
tunic frequently and in the same attributive way 
that they note the trousers of the European and 
Asiatic barbarians. Thus, for example, Virgil speaks 
of hic nomadum genus et discinctos Mulciber Afros 
(Aeneid, viii, 724), and Corippus, the 6th-century 
poet of the Byzantine reconquest, says even more ex- 
plicitly: Nec tunicae manicis ornant sua brackia 
Mauri/Insita non ullis stringuntur cingula bullis/ 
Distinctique ... (Johannidos, ii, 130-2), The basic 
Maghribi tunics such as the Tunisian smadjdja, the 
Algerian ‘abaya, and the Moroccan gandfra all fit 
this type. Though ample and uncinched, the tunics of 
the pre-Islamic period seemed to have been short, not 
falling below the thigh. Similar short, simple gar- 
ments were common in Berber areas such as the 
Moroccan Rif and the Algerian Mzab into the early 
2oth century, 

Another distinctive feature of North African 
attire which continued to be a hallmark of Maghribi 
style in the Islamic period is the hooded cloak, called 
burnus (barnds) in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and salham 
and akhnif and less commonly barns in Morocco. 
Gsell (op. cit., p. vi, 24-6) sees the origin of the burnus 
in the sagum, the simple wool cloak worn by the 
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Roman legionnaire. E. F. Gauthier (Le passé de 
V Afrique du Nord: les sidcles obscurs, repr. Paris 1952, 
148 f.) point to an even more similar garment, the 
paenula, a travelling cloak to which a hood (cucullus) 
was generally attached. Philologically, the word 
burnus is probably derived from Greek and Latin 
birrus (S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im 
Arabischen, repr. Hildesheim 1962, 50 f., where an 
interesting connection is made with sagum on p. 51, 
n, 2). The term burnus existed in early Islamic Arabia, 
where it usually designated a bonnet [see LipAs. 1). 
The North African burnus-cloak was palpably dif- 
ferent. When the Arabs invaded the Maghrib, they 
distinguished between two great Berber groups, whom 
they called the Baranis and the Butr (Ibn Khaldin, 
*Ibar, vi, 89 f.), W. Margais (Articles et conférences, 
Paris 1961, 74) has suggested very plausibly—al- 
beit with caution—that these names might reflect 
not genealogical or ethnic groups, but rather physical 
appearance; ie., those Berbers who wore hooded 
garments (bardnis), and those who wore short gar- 
ments (butr), most likely without hoods. The ubiquity 
of burnus in the Maghrib may originally have been due 
to the fact that the Berbers in Antiquity and for 
the first few centuries under Islam wore no caps or 
headcloths (e.g. Ibn Khalddn, ‘/bar, vi, 89; wa-ru?- 
tisuhum fi 'l-ghdlib hdsira). Furthermore, some Ber- 
bers shaved all or part of the head (Gsell, op. cit., 
16-18, for classical sources; cf. also Ibn Khaldain, 
‘Ibar, vi, 89; wa-rubbamad yata‘dhadinahd bi '!-halk). 

One last distinctive feature that may be traced 
back to pre-Islamic times is the large wrapping cloth 
used as an outer garment by both men and women 
(albeit in quite different ways) from Libya to Moroc- 
co. This wrap which is known by various names, the 
most common in Arabic being 44?ik, ksd@, and bar- 
rakan, and in Berber a‘aban, akhusi, afageu, tahayht, 
and many others. Gsell suggests that this primitive 
garment has its origins in two wraps commonly worn 
in Roman North Africa, the lodix and the stragula 
(op. cit., 29, n. 6). The poet Corippus speaks of 
the rough wrap which the natives of North Africa 
wore thrown over the shoulder and enveloping the 
arms (Johannidos, ii, 1341.: Horrida substrictus 
dependens stragula membris/Ex umeris demissa iacet 
...), Ibn Khaldadn also says that most Berbers wrap 
themselves with a fis@? that is thrown over the 
shoulder (‘Jbar, vi, 89: yashtamiliina ’l-samma? bi 
‘Laksiya), Later European travellers also took note 
of this rather incommodious fashion (see G. Margais, 
Costume d' Alger, 25-30, where numerous sources are 
cited). In Islamic times, the ancient Berber wrap 
came to be associated with its Arabian counterparts, 
the izdr, milhafa, etc. Insofar as it was used as a 
veil for women, it overlapped with eastern fashions. 
However, it seems clear from the sources and from 
the modern witness that the Maghribi man’s was, and 
remained, quite different in the way it was draped. 

2. MaghribiI costume during the early and 
high Middle Ages. The Arabs looked upon the 
Maghrib as a colonial territory even more than they 
did the conquered lands of the Middle East. There was 
almost nothing in the cultures of North Africa or 
Spain to command even their grudging respect or to 
stimulate a desire for emulation. They therefore 
adopted little or nothing from the native costume 
during the first century or so of their rule, The fashion 
of the urban élite was Arab. A child's tunic dating 
back to the earliest Islamic period which is now in 
the possession of the Bardo Museum in Tunis is 
very similar to garments from the same time in the 
Coptic Museum in Cairo (see M. Fendri, Un vétement 


islamique ancien au Musée du Bardo, in Africa, ii 
[1967-8], 241-71). The 4th/roth-century geographer 
al-Mukaddasi (239) observed that Maghribis dressed 
in the Egyptian fashion (wa-bi 'l-Maghrib rusimuhum 
misriyya—that rusiim here refers to custom in 
dress is clear from the continuation of the text). 
The many references to clothing in Ifrikiya collected 
by H. R, Idris for the 4th-6th/roth-r2th centuries 
correlate fairly well with what is known of Middle 
Eastern attire during that period (Idris, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, ii, 594-600). The 
only items that were distinctly Maghribi were the 
kisd?, the kurziyya (from Berb. takersii; see Dozy, 
Vétements, 380-2) which was a simple winding cloth 
for the head, and akrak (sing. furk), native cork-soled 
sandals (Dozy, Vétements, 362 1.; idem, Suppl., ii, 
334; Idris, op. cit., 597; cf. Sp. alcorque). According 
to al-Mukaddasti (op. cit., 239), even the traditional 
Arab rid@? was worn draped like a isd’ or burnus. 

The early Umayyad amirs in Spain tried as best 
they could to maintain the material culture of Syria, 
and it may be safely assumed that the dress of the 
small Arab élite and their epigones (musta‘riban) 
remained generally faithful to the styles of the 
Damascus caliphate. The newer Islamic styles with 
their oriental influences became the fashion of the 
upper classes when the ‘Iraki singer Ziryab [g.v.] 
arrived at the court of Cordova in 207/822, where 
he established himself as the Andalusian Petronius. 
He was not only the arbiter elegantiarum in regard 
to the cut, colour, and fabric of clothes, but establish- 
ed the proper season for each outfit (al-Makkarl, 
Analectes, ii, 88, citing Ibn Hayy4n). It was he who 
established the djubba as the standard robe for both 
sexes. One eastern fashion which only took limited 
root in Spain was the wearing of the turban (‘imdma), 
which was reserved mainly for the fukaha?. Bare 
heads or heads crowned with a red or green wool cap 
(ghifara) were commonplace for much of the Spanish 
population of all classes. Most of the figures that 
appear in the genre scenes on carved ivory pyxes 
from Umayyad Spain appear to be bareheaded {see 
e.g. E, Kiihnel, Islamic art and architecture, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 1966, Pl. r2a; W. M, Watt and P. Cachia, 
A history of Islamic Spain, Edinburgh 1965, Pls. 5 
and 7). The kalansuwa and the jaylasdén were also 
in vogue after the arrival of Ziryab (for details on 
both, see tps, section 1). The last ‘Amirid Addjib 
‘Abd al-Rabman Sanchuclo increased his already 
great unpopularity in 399/1009 by ordering courtiers 
to wear turbans in the style worn by the Berber 
military (Ibn “Idbarl, iii, 48). The style was soon 
abandoned when two months later his rule came to 
its violent end. 

There was with the passage of time considerable 
intermingling of styles between the Christian North 
and the Muslim South, The Spanish peasant's frock, 
sayo, in Ar. shdya (from Lat. sagum) was commonly 
worn in the countryside (Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iil, 425; Dozy, Vétements, 212 f.). Soldiers 
wore a scarlet cape (kabé@’) similar to that worn in 
Christian territory (Lévi-Provengal, op. cit., iii, 
429; Dozy, op. cit., 360; obviously derived from 
Sp. capo or capa and not from Pers. sabd, concerning 
which see tiBAs, sections 1 and 3). Oriental fashion 
progesssively gave way—perhaps as a_ partial 
corollary to the Reconquista—to a uniquely Anda- 
lusian style or cut (tafsil). By the 7th/13th century, 
an Easterner in the turban and robes of the Levant 
= ia as a curiosity (Lévi-Provengal, of. cit., 

» 492). 

It is interesting to note that although Muslim 
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women in Spain wore the various veils used in the 
Middle East, such as the khimdr, burku‘, mikna‘a, 
and izdy (see «g. H. Pérés, La poésie andalouse, 
en Arabe classique au XI* sitcle*, Paris 1953, 179, 
180, 329), they were not always too strict about it. 
The poet al-Ram4di saw the beautiful Khalwa at 
the Bab al-‘Attarin, a popular gathering place 
for women in Cordova, and fell in love with her at 
first sight. Although she was unveiled, he did not 
know whether she was slave or free (Ibn Hazm, Tawk 
al-hamama, ed, H.K, al-Sayrafi, Cairo nd., 22 f.). 
The roguish Ibn Kuzm4n [g.v.] tells of a married 
Berber woman he met and with whom he had an 
affair. She is described as wearing only a garland on 
her head (J.T. Monroe, Hispano-Arabic poetry, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1974, 265). Jurists com- 
plain of the heretical innovation among the common 
people whereby a man allows his wife or fiancée to 
unveil in front of someone other than an immediate 
male relative (Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra iif, Risdla ft ddab al- 
hisba wa 'l-muhktasib, tr. R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, 
i [1960], 32). This laxity may have been due to the 
influence of the large non-Muslim population or of 
the considerable Berber element, or both, Even 
women who were normally veiled would bare their 
faces when in mourning (see e.g. Pérés, op. cit,, 103; 
also Ibn SAbdiin, Risdla fi "Il-kad@ wa 'I-hisba, tr. 
Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane au début du XII 
siécle, Paris 1947, 59, para. 53). 

3. The Berber Empires and their successor 
states. Middle Eastern influences in Maghribi dress 
— as in other aspects of material culture—declined 
greatly from the late 5th/11th century onward. In- 
digenous Berber and Spanish influences became 
stronger than ever. The major factors in the in- 
creasing ‘‘Berberisation" and ‘“Andalusianisation" 
were the rise of extensive Berber empires that united 
the Maghrib with what remained of Muslim Spain. 
This occurred at a time of growing isolation, when 
the Arab East was coming under the rule of Turkish 
military régimes with their own language, customs, 
and style of dress [see L1sAs, section 1) and when 
the arteries of communication between Maghrib 
and Mashrik, though by no means cut, were not as 
smooth as in preceding centuries, because of the war, 


instability, and the overall decline of Muslim sea | 


power, Lastly, the urban centres of high culture in 
Ifrikiya which had set the fashion for much of North 
Africa were in ruins after the invasion of the Bani 
Hilal Bedouin. Further west, Morocco was a centre 
of power and Spain a centre of culture. Once united, 


they would become the focal point of style for the 


rest of the Maghrib. 

The rise of the Almoravids paralleled in a sense a 
contemporary phenomenon in the East. They were 
a non-Arab ruling élite who wore their own dis- 
tinguishing uniform. They dressed in Saharan Berber 
fashion, and are described as being untouched by 
Mediterranean civilisation (al-Bakri, K. al-Mughrib 
fi dhike bilad Ifrikiya wa "l-Maghrib, ed. de Slane, 
Algiers 1857, 164 f.; also Ibn Khaldan, ‘/bar, vi, 
181). The main feature setting the Almoravids apart 
from their subjects was their face veil (lithdm [¢.v.], 
which masked the lower half of their face), hence 
their nickname of al-mulaththaman. Ibn Khaldin 
(*Ibar, vi, 197 {.) notes that many Saharan people 
were mulaththaman even in his own day. The style 
was essentially the same as that of the modern 
Tuaregs. Almoravid dress was not for the subject 
population. In fact, Ibn ‘Abdin (op. cit., 6x ff., 
para. 56) warns against permitting even the other 
Berbers in the service of the Almoravids to wear the 





lithdm in the streets of Seville because of the fear 
it struck in the population. The Almoravids also 
wore the Simdma and barns, There were some Anda- 
lusians who donned these items in order to ingratiate 
themselves with their new masters, even though 
their own compatriots laughed at them (Ibn Abbar, 
al-Hulla al-siyard?, in Dozy, Recherches*, i, p. li). 

The Andalusians found little to copy from the 
Almoravids. However, the latter found a great deal 
worthy of emulation in Spanish civilisation, Under 
Almoravid rule, Andalusian culture spread into 
Morocco together with, certainly, Andalusian fash- 
ions. This movement of styles across the Straits of 
Gibraltar mainly from north to south would continue 
under the Almohads and in varying degrees under 
their successors, 

The rise of the Almohads had a more direct and 
lasting influence on Maghribi costume history, The 
Mahal Ibn Tamart’s [g.v.] puritanism extended to 
matters of dress, His biographer al-Baydhak relates 
that on his return home from the East, the Mahdi up- 
braided the people of Bidjiya for wearing sandals 
with gilded laces (al-akrak al-sarrariyya) and turbans 
not in the Muslim fashion (‘amd?im al-djdhiliyya), 
and for men wearing futdhiyyat, which was apparent- 
ly a tunic normally for women (Ta’rikh al-Muwahhi- 
din, ed. in Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits d'histoire 
almohade, Paris 1928, $2, Ar. text), The prudish 
Mahdl had to cover his face when passing adorned 
and unveiled female Jaban vendors in the streets of 
Tlemcen (ibid., 61), His full wrath was heaped upon 
the Almohad rulers themselves. In the Friday mosque 
of Marrakesh, he called the veiled amir and his ret- 
inue “‘veiled slavegirls” (ibid., 68; djawaril munak- 
kabat). When he encountered the princess al-Siira un- 
veiled as was customary among Almoravid women, he 
reprimanded her so severely that she went crying to 
her brother the amir (Ibn Khaldin, ‘Jbar, vi, 227). 

Like all Berbers, the Almohads wore the burnus 
(also burnds) and the Aisd? (al-Baydhak, of. cit., 
72 {.). They normally wore the form of turban known 
as kurziyya (ibid., 81). Under the Hafgids, the descen- 
dants of the great Almohad families wore the fay- 
lasén with the ends criss-crossed in front like the 
Arabic letters lém-alif (R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Hafsides, Paris 1947, ii, 278. It 
was not long before the early Almohad simplicity 
in dress gave way to the luxuries of al-Andalus. 
They bestowed magnificent robes of honour (khila‘ 
saniyya) upon their favourites (al-Marrakushl, K. 
al-Mu‘djib fi talkhis akhbdr al-Maghrib, ed. Dozy, 
Leiden 1881, 175, 184, 230). 

From the Almohad period onwards, veiling for 
women was more strictly observed throughout North 
Africa and Muslim Spain. The Almohads also in- 
stituted one of the most unusual applications of the 
laws of ghiydr [g.v.]. Suspecting the sincerity of the 
large number of Jews who had converted to Islam 
under duress, the caliph Abi Yisuf ordered that all 
these neophytes should wear distinguishing clothing 
consisting of blue-black garments (thiydb kuhliyya) 
with exaggeratedly wide sleeves (akmdm mufritat 
al-sa‘a) which reached to the ground, and ludicrous 
caps (Ralawtat ‘ala ashnaS siiva) that resembled pack 
saddles (ka-annaha 'I-baradi‘) which extended below 
the ears (al-Marrakushi, op. cit., 223). His son and 
successor Abi ‘Abd Allah changed the uniform to yel- 
low garments and yellow turbans (idid.). It may be 
considered part of the Almohad heritage that in 
Morocco throughout the later Middle Ages and until 
modern times, the dress code for Jews was one of the 
most strictly applied in the Muslim world (see N. A. 
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Stillman, The Jews of Arab lands, Philadelphia 
1979, 83, 304, 312, 367). 

There were no great changes in Maghrib fashion 
with the passing of the Almohads. The Hafgids in 
Tunisia, the Zayy4nids in Algeria, and the Marinids 
in Morocco were all in a sense successors rather than 
supplanters of the Almohads. The information on 
Tunisian dress culled by Brunschvig (Hafsides, ii, 
276-82) correlates well with what is known from the 
preceding period. Local names for special varieties 
of garments appear more frequently now, as for ex- 
ample, barrakan, the heavy wrap for men and the saf- 
sari, the light wrap for women. Both are mentioned 
as being commonly worn in Tunisia (ibid., 276, 280), 
and both are known from earlier centuries as well 
(see Y. K. Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, 
42, 62f.). Leo Africanus’s [g.v.] description of 
clothing worn in Marinid Fez also shows considerable 
continuity in the general outlines (Description 
de l'Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, i, 207 f.). 
He does note that the learned doctors and gentle- 
men wore jackets with large sleeves like upper- 
class Venetians. He also mentions that women's 
trousers for outdoor covered the entire leg. He further 
notes that the latter are always veiled with a large 
wrap covering the head and the entire body (Aa?ik) 
as well as with a face veil (lithdm) covering all but 
the eyes (ibid., 208), 

Clothes are mentioned by the Marinid historian 
Ibn Ahmar (Rawdat al-nisrin fi dawlat Bani Marin, 
Rabat 1382/1962, 15) in connection with the popular 
Moroccan belief in baraka, the blessedness of a 
charismatic individual. The Amir ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Mabyd was considered by the Zanata to be a possessor 
of baraka and a mudjdb al-du‘d (one whose prayers 
are answered). His Aalansuwa and sardwtl would be 
sent to women in difficult labour to ease the birth. 

With the passing of the Almohads, the Muslims 
of Spain abandoned the turbans they had briefly worn 
(al-SUmarl, Masdlik al-absdr fi mamdlik al-amsdr, 
tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 234). Multi- 
coloured garments were popular. The wealthy wore 
garments of the fine gilded silk (al-washy al-mudhah- 
hab) produced in Almeria, Murcia, and Malaga or spe- 
cial silken clothes (al-libds al-muharrar) called 
mulabbad mukhatjam (felted, checked’’) made in 
Granada and Basta (al-Makkari, Analectes, i, 123), 
R. Arié has noted that fashions of the neighbouring 
Christian kingdoms already influenced the mode of 
Andalusian dress in the early days of the Nasrids 
(L'Espagne musulmane au temps des Nasrides, 382), 
The sayo (Ar. shdya) mentioned above was worn not 
only by peasants, but even by the Nasrid monarch 
when out riding (ibid.). The marlota (Ar. mallija), a 
sleeved outer garment whose precise details are 
vague, and the capellar (Ar. kabilldr), a hooded cloak 
shorter than the burnus, were among the new fashions 
(ibid., 386). 

4. From the end of the Middle Ages to 
modern times. The basic outlines of Maghribi 
costume remained quite constant from the end of the 
Middle Ages up to and well into the period of colonial 
domination. Certain new fashion elements were 
brought into the region by the Turks in Tunisia and 
Algeria and by the Moriscos and Jewish refugees 
from Spain in these countries and Morocco as well. 
Most of the clothing innovations which they in- 
troduced remained particular to their own ethnic 
group. Thus, for example, the djalfifja (Sp. giraldetta), 
a whirling skirt, was worn in Morocco only by Jewish 
and Andalusian women (see Y. K. Stillman, The 
costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, in Studies 


in Jewish Folklore, ed. Talmage, Cambridge, Mass. 
1980, 350, 355, 1. 30). The high, brimless hats known 
as tartar and farfdra in Algeria were part of the uni- 
form of the Turkish military élite (Margais, Costume 
d' Alger, 53-8), and as late as the 18th century, the 
Turkish-style dulband was not permitted to native 
North Africans (ibid., 53). Nevertheless, Ottoman 
modes of dress did make themselves felt in the urban 
centres of Algeria and Tunisia. The jaleco (Turk. 
yelek) was very popular in Algeria, and the high, 
split cone, metal head piece, known as the sdarma, 
became a general fashion for women in Algeria and 
Tunisia (ibid., 116-119, and Pls. xxix, xxxii, xxxiii, 
xxxiv), Likewise, the djabadali, or djabadér, a short 
coat brought by Jews and Andalusians became 
widespread in the cities of Morocco and Algeria, 
and in Morocco was manufactured exclusively by 
Jewish tailors (see Brunot, Noms de vétements mas- 
culins d Rabat, in Mélanges René Basset, i, 97 {.). 
Most remarkable is the conservative nature of 
draping patterns in men’s clothing, which as we have 
seen goes back to the world of Antiquity. Also in- 
teresting to note is the widespread use of fibulae 
to fasten garments. The Maghribi fibula, called 
| bsima, khellala, kitfiyya, and in Berber tabzimt, 
tizerzay, and fazerzit, has been shown to go back 
to Antique prototypes (H. Camps-Fabrier, L'origine 
des fibules berbéres d'Afrique du Nord, in Mdanges 
Le Tourneau = ROMM, nos. 13-14 [1973), 217-30). 
However, traditional attire is—as in the case of the 
Middle East—losing ground rapidly to Western 
dress, particularly in the major cities and towns 
where more than half the population now resides. 


GLOSSARY 


| a‘aban: large outer wrap for Berber men (Mor.) 
‘abaya: a sleeveless, long overblouse for men; a 
sleeveless, flowing dress for women (Alg.) 
‘abrik: bandana for women (S. Mor.) 
akhnif, khnif: Berber cape, hooded for men, unhooded 
for women (S. Mor.) 
Sarrakiyya: skull-cap for men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
babishat; flat slippers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
| bakhnik: 
{(Tun.) 
barrakan: large enveloping outer wrap for both 
sexes (Lib.) 
bad‘iyya: sleeveless vest for men (entire Maghr); a 
| sleeveless kaffdn for women (Mor.) 
bolgha: flat slippers, usually pointed at the toe, but 
sometimes rounded, worn by both sexes (entire 
Maghr.) 
borniis: large hooded cape for men (entire Maghr.) 
bhika: woman's hat (entire Maghr., but different in 
each country) 
cdmir: body shirt for both sexes (Mor.) 
dami; jacket for men (Alg.) 
darbala; a vest (Lib., Tun.); an old threadbare 
garment (Mor.) 
djdbadali, djabddér: a full-length, caftan-like garment 
with either no buttons, or a single button in front 
(Mor., Alg.) 
djar@id: a pair of men's leather leggings (Tun.) 
djelldba, djalldbiyya, djallab: Hooded outer robe with 
Jong sleeves, originally worn by men only, now by 
both sexes (mainly Mor., also W. Alg.) 
Lise full-length, sack-like chemise without sleeves 
un.) 
| diakha: a long, woollen outer robe without sleeves 
or collar which is closed by a single button at the 
neck; worn by men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
dika: a pointed bonnet for women (Tun.) 
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durra‘a, dora, dirra: long robe with sleeves for both 
sexes (entire Maghr.) 

faltita, dialtita, djanfija: a skirt of Spanish origin 
worn mainly by Jewish and Andalusian women 
(Mor,) 

faratiyya (Berb. tafarafit): a very light gowa with a 
deep slit at the breast which may or may not have 
sleeves and is worn under the kaffén or garment 
by both sexes (Mor.). It also comes in a half-length 
version called nuss faratiyya 

fordja, fradja: garment similar to the faradjiyya for 
men only (Alg., Tun.) 

formla: vest for elderly men (Alg.) 

fishtal: shaw! and headscarf for women (Mor.) 

frimla, furmayla: corselet for women (Alg.); em- 
broidered bolero (Lib.) 

fija: outer wrap; loin cloth for women (entire 
Maghr.) 

fiikiyya: a body shirt for men worn under the djallaba 
(Mor.) 

gandfira: full-length tunic with short sleeves for men 
(S. Mor.) and for both sexes (Alg.) 

ghldla: sleeveless outer robe for women (Mor.) 

ghlila: vest for both sexes (Alg.) 

gnidra: a light, lacy chemisette for women (Alg.) 

haddtin, ahaddin: a variety of heavy burnus (Mor.) 

ha ik, hdyk, tahaykt: large outer wrap, usually white, 
worn by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

hzdm: general designation for belt, especially a 

sash (entire Maghr.) 

iburegsen, idiishsha, iherkas: all names for a simple 
Berber sandal (Mor.) 

tkerzi: a Berber turban consisting of a white cloth 
wound about the head leaving the crown uncovered 
(Mor.) 

‘imadma: standard turban (entire Maghr.) 

“sdwiyya: a simple, wide tunic consisting of a hole 
in the centre for the head and one at each side for 
the arms, made of striped wool and worn by men; 
also a very ample blouse of strong cotton worn 
over other clothing (Mor.) 

izar: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.); 
fringed shawl worn by Jewish women (Mor.) 

kabbaf: a coat for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kabkdb: wooden clogs for women (Alg. Tun.) 

haffan: caftan, originally worn by men and women, 
now only by women (Mor., Alg.) 

kalansuwa: pointed bonnet for men (Alg., Tun.) 

kamis, kamidjdja, kamidja: long body shirt for both 
sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kashshaba: long sleeveless outer gown for men; long- 
sleeved flowing tunic with a deep slit down the 
breast for women (Mor.) 

kbadya: sleeveless vest for men (Alg.) 

kklali; a red wrap for women (Mor.) 

kaswa kbira: elegant wedding and festivity dress of 
Jewish women consisting of several parts, derived 
from 15th century Spanish dress style (Mor.) 

kmddjdja: fine embroidered tunic for both sexes 
(Tun., Lib.) 

ksd: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kfib: headscarf for women (Mor.) 

kurziyya: belt for both sexes (Mor.) 

lithdm: veil for lower half of the face, worn by married 
women (Mor., Alg.) 

malisa: large Turkish style turban worn by religious 
dignitaries (Tun.) 

maryul; short, embroidered shift for women (Lib.) 

mdamma; leather belt worn by men, women and 
children (Mor.) 

milhafa, mlahfa, tamelhaft; large outer wrap worn 
by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
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mantan, mantal: man’s waistcoat with long, straight 
sleeves (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

natl, n“ala, n“dyl: sandals (entire Maghr.) 

nkdb: face veil for married women, often synonymous 
with lithdm (Mor., Alg.) 

rihiyydt: flat leather slippers worn by both sexes 
(Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

rezza, rest: small, rather flat turban (Mor.) 

safsdri: large outer wrap for women (Tun., Lib.) 

saya: a skirt (N. Mor.); a dress (S. Mor.) 

sabbd{: closed shoes for either sex (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

sarbil, sherbil: flat slippers for both sexes (Mor.) 

shadd, shedda: turban (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

shal, shaén: head scarf for both sexes (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

shashiyya, shash: brimless soft hat worn by both sexes 
(entire Maghr.) 

shhkifiyya, kifiyya: woman's bonnet (Tun.) 

sabniyya: woman's headscarf (Mor., Alg.) 

sodriyya (= sadriyya): a man’s waistcoat (entire 
Maghr.) 

salham (Berb. dsalhdm): man's hooded cape (Mor.) 

sarwal: trousers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

ta‘djira: large embroidered shawl for women (Tun.) 

takayda: pointed woman's bonnet (Tun.) 

lakiyya: skull cap for men (entire Maghr.) 

farbiish: hats of various types for men (entire Maghr.) 

taraza, tarazala, larazal; wide-brimmed straw hat for 
both sexes (Mor., Alg.) 

testmal: fringed head searf for women (Lib.) 

tkashor: stockings for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

tmak: riding boots (entire Magli.) 

trabak: leather leggings worn by women (Mor.} 

wikdya: woman's head scarf (Mor., Alg.) 

fallaba: see djelidba 

sarguta: a simple, sleeveless, square-cut man’s tunic 
(S. Alg.) 

sibbain: a man’s jacket with long sleeves (Lib.) 

ztir: a Berber scarf for both sexes (Mor.) 

Bibliography: For the Maghrib in geueral, 

Dozy, Vétements, is still extremely useful, since 
it is based heavily upon North African and Spanish 
sources, (1) For Algeria: G. Margais, Le costume 
musulman d’ Alger, Paris 1930, remains unparalleled. 
See also: A. Bourgeot, Le costume masculin des Kel 
Ahaggar, in Libyca, xvii (1969), 355-76; M. Chabrol- 
les, Comment se voilent les Touaregs, in Bull. de 
Liaison Saharienne, vif20 (1955), 81-8; idem, 
Remarques sur la bakhnouk soufi, in ibid., iv/x3 
(1953), 52-4; S. Galloy-Jorelle, Les tissages ras de 
Djebala, in Cahiers des Arts et Techniques a’ Afrique 
du Nord, vi (1960-1), 103-15; A.-M. Goichon, La 
vie féminine au Mzab, Paris 1927, 2 vois., passim; 
C. Ougouag-Kezzal, Le costume et la parure de la 
mariée a Tlemcen, in Bull, d'Archéologie Algérienne, 
xviii (1970), 253-67; P. Ricard, Dentelles algériennes 
et marocaines, Paris 1928; B. Yelles, Les bijoux de 
Djebel-Amour, in Cahiers des Arts et Techniques 
d'Afrique du Nord vi (1960-1), 116-25. (2) For 
Libya: Abdelkafi, Weddings in Tripolitania, 
Tripoli, n.d.; E. Rackow, Das Beduinen Kostum 
in Tripolitanien, in Baessler Archiv fiir Volker- 
kunde, xxv (1943), 24-50. (3) For Morocco: 
A. Adam, Le costume dans quelques tribus de I Anti- 
Atlas, in Hespéris, xxxix (1952), 459-85; J. Al- 
barracin, Vestido y adorno de la mujer musulmana 
de Yebala (Marruecos), Madrid 1964; L. Brunot, 
Noms de vétements masculin a Rabat, in Mdanges 
René Basset, Paris 1923, i, 87-148 (invaluable study 
of Moroccan costume terminology with much com- 
parative material); C. Brunot-David, Les broderies 
de Rabat, Rabat 1943; D. Jacques-Meunié, Bijoux 
et bijoutiers du Sud marocain, in Cahiers des Arts 
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et Tech. d Afr. du Nord, vi (1960-1), 57-72; J. Jouin, 
Le costume de la femme isradlite au Maroc, in JSA, 
vi (1936), 167-85; E. Laoust, Mots et choses ber- 
béres, Paris 1920, 123-37; W. Marcais, Textes 
arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911 (contains much 
linguistic and historical material on costume); 
B. Meakin, The Moors, London rgo2, §1-67; A. 
Muller-Lancet, Markivim meyuhadim li-levisham 
vela-‘adzhem shel Yehaid? Méardkd, in Hadashét 
MiisPén, xi (1976), 46-50; E. Rackow, Beitrage 
sur Kenninis der materiellen Kultur Nordwest- 
Marokkos: Woknraum, Hausrat, Kostiim, Wies- 
baden 1958, 44-48 and Pils. ix-xlvii; idem, El traje 
musulman femenino en Africa del Norte, Madrid 
1953; G. Rousseau, Les costumes au Maroc, Paris 
1938 (primarily an album of Pls.); Y. K. Stillman, 
The costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, in 
Studies in Jewish folklore, ed. F. Talmage, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 343-75; eadem, ha-Haskpa‘a ha- 
Sefaradit ba-tarbiit ha-homrit shel Yehudi Marék6, 
in Procs, of the First Int. Congr. on Sefardic and 
Oriental Jewry, Hebr. vol., ed. I. Ben-Ami, Jerusa- 
lem 1981; H. Uplegger, Djellaba und Litham: sur 
Verschleierung der arabischen Frau im Marokko, 
in Bustin, ix/r (1968), 22-27; E. Westermarck, 
Marriage ceremonies in Morocco, London 1914, 
passim, The most extensive and detailed pictorial 
survey of Moroccan costume and jewelry is 
J. Besancenot, Types et costumes du Maroc, Paris 
1942; and idem, Bijoux arabes et berbéres du Maroc, 
Paris 1953. The texts of Besancenot's ethnographic 
notes remain in manuscript. (4) For Tunisia: 
L. Ginestous, La tunique brodée de Rafraf, in Bull. 
des agents de U' Office des Arts tunisiens, n.y. (1955), 
12-21; idem, Le vélement féminin usuel d Bizerte, 
in Cahiers de Tunisie, no. 28 (1959), 519-35; 
J. Jouin, Le taref des Kerkeniennes, in REI, x 
(1948), 51-3; N. Mahjoub, Le costume des hommes 
de religion et de justice a Tunis, in Cahiers des Arts 
et Traditions populaires, iz (Tunis 1968), 79-92; 
D. Paphilet, Le vétement masculin en Tunisie, in 
Cahiers de Tunisie, no, 2 (1954), 108-11; M, Poncet, 
Les bijoux d'argent de Tunisie, Tunis 1977; S. 
Sethom, La confection du costume féminin d’Ham- 
mamet, in Cahiers des Arts ct Traditions Populaires, 
ifr (1968), ror-r1; idem, La tunique de mariage 
en Tunisie, in ibid., if2 (1968), 61-78. (5) For 
mediaeval Spain: R. Arié, L’Espagne musul- 
mane au temps des Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 
382-7; eadem, Miniatures hispano-musulmanes, 
Leiden 1969; eadem, Quelgues remarques sur le 
costume des Musulmans d’Espagne au temps de 
Nasrides, in Arabica, xii]3 (1965), 244-61; J. Jouin, 
Documents sur le costume des Musulmans d' Espagne, 
in RA, Ixxv (1934), 43-6; E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., iii, 422-33; J. Olivier Asin, «Quercus» 
en la Espatia musulmana, in Al-Andalus, xxiv/1 
(1959), 125-81; R. Ricard, Espagnol et Portugais 
«marlotas. Recherches sur le vocabulaire du vétement 
hispano-mauresque, in Bulletin Hispanique, liiif2 
(1951), 131-56. (6) For mediaeval North 
Africa: R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie Orientale sous 
les Hafsides, ii, 276-82; H. R. Idris, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Zirides, ii, 594-600; M. Talbi, 
Les courtiers en vétements en Ifrigiya au I[X¢-X* 
siécle, in JESHO, v (1962), 160-94. 
(Y. K. Srititstayn) 


iii. — Tran 


Iranian costume belongs to a completely different 
vestimentary system than does Arab costume. The 
most salient features have shown remarkable con- 


sistency from pre-Achaemenid to modern times. 
Whereas Arab costume (see i above) is marked by 
rectangular tunics and loose wraps, Iranian clothing 
has traditionally featured tailored garments that 
include a sleeved coat of varying length and ample- 
ness (kaba), long, straight trousers (shakeér) or 
leggings (pay-taba or ran), close-fitting boots (m#za, 
kafsh, khifaf, or éakma), and a high or medium 
high soft cap (Rula@h or kalansuwa, the latter perhaps 
a descendant of the ancient Ayrbasia). This type of 
attire is typical of other equestrian peoples from the 
steppes of Inner Asia, such as the Scythians, and also 
of the Phrygians, and is consistent both with the 
harsh and highly variable climate and their pastoral 
way of life. It also shows strong affinities with 
the clothing of other Indo-Aryan peoples who moved 
further west, such as the Germans. This sort of 
clothing was also convenient to the calvary warfare 
practised by these peoples. Flowing robes were also 
worn, but mainly as royal or priestly dress for cere- 
monial occasions. Women, like men, wore coats or 
jackets (kabaéa or nim tana) and trousers or a skirt 
(daman), with however, a chemise (pirdhan) or tunic 
(djama, a word which like Ar. thawb also designates 
an unspecified garment and cloth in general). 

For convenient surveys of pre-Islamic Iranian 
costume, see H. Goetz, History of Persian costume, 
in Survey of Persian art, ed, A, Pope, London-New 
York 1938, 2227-36; Georgina Thompson, Jranian 
dress in the Achaemenian period, in Iran, JBIPS, iii 
(1965), 121-6; Dj. Diya? Par, Prshak-i zandn-i Iran, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 4-125. 

x1. The Umayyad and ‘Abb4sid periods. 
During the Umayyad period ‘Irak, which had 
for centuries been part of the Persian cultural sphere, 
became arabised. Traditional Iranian modes of dress 
remained in the Iranian heartlands and in Trans- 
oxania. Despite the fact that Umayyad rulers adopted 
elements of Iranian costume for themselves and their 
court (see e.g. R. Ettinghausen, From Byzantium to 
Sasanian Iran and the Islamic world, Leiden 1972, 21, 
30-3), they did not permit the Arab fighting men on 
duty in the Persian territories to don Iranian cloth- 
ing. Soldiers who put on the Persian-style cuirass 
(khaftan) and leggings (r@n) were punished (B. Spuler, 
Tran in frith-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 515). 
However, by late Umayyad times the Arabs settled 
in Khurdsan were becoming increasingly assimilated 
into the local culture, aud, it may be assumed, had 
adopted many elements of native attire. 

The rise of the ‘Abbasids, the founding of Baghdad, 
and the increasing importance of Persian mawdli in 
the civil service, made ‘Irak a zone of osmosis where 
Iranian and Arabo-Hellenistic styles fused, with 
Iranian elements passing westward and Arab styles 
and terminology eastward. There is a frequent over- 
lap in the New Persian vestimentary vocabulary 
of Arabic and Iranian terms (e.g. Ar. libaés becomes 
a common synonym for Pers, piishdk). Nevertheless, 
native Iranian styles remained distinctive well 
into the ‘Abbasid period, as noted by the Arab geog- 
taphers (e.g. al-Mukaddasi, 326-7. For other sources, 
see P, Schwartz, Iran in Mittelalter, repr. Hildesheim 
1960, 140-2, 404-5, 424-6, and 834-5). Among the 
more particular Iranian fashions in Arab eyes were 
the wearing of boots (4hifaf) in summer as well as 
in winter (al-Mukaddasi, 327), the unique cold weather 
clothing (ibid., 328), and the extensive use of the 
taylasan, or headshawl worn over the turban, by 
religious scholars and notables in the northern and 
eastern parts of Iran and even by the common folk 
in Fars (ibid., 327, 440). 
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Throughout the ‘Abbdsid period—as in earlier 
and later times as well—Iran was noted for its fine 
textiles, For a thorough survey of Persian textile 
production in this period, see R. B. Serjeant, Js- 
lamic textiles, Beirut 1972, passim. Iran was also 
noted for the special garments produced there. Amul 
and Kimis were famous for their wool faydlisa (ps.~ 
Didhiz, K. al-Tabassur bi ‘l-tidjdra, ed. H. H. ‘Abd 
al-Wabhab, Cairo 1935, 30-t), Gurgan and Rayy for 
their excellent variety of soft wool cloaks known 
as narmak (from Pers. narm “‘soft", ibid., 29-30), 
and Bam for its fine kerchiefs and turban cloths 
(dastar-i bami, anon., Huddd al-‘dlam, rev. ed. V. 
Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth, London 1970, 125). 
Adharbaydjan, Armenia, and Arran produced the 
best quality trouser cords (shalwdr band, Hudid al- 
Salam, 142-3). Kath, the capital of Kh*arazm, was 
noted for its quilted jackets (Aazhdgand, Hudad al- 
‘diam, 121). 

Artistic representations from the 5th-7th/r1th-13th 
centuries invariably show both men and women in 
a full-length sleeved coat (kabd) with arm bands 
(428 band) either with or without firds inscriptions. 
In a 6th/r2th century stucco relief from Rayy, each 
of the women in the courtly scene is depicted in a 
brocade coat (kabd-yi dibd) with a bordered edge 
(hashiya-dar), Each woman wears a fillet (pishdnt 
band) in the centre of which is an aigrette (djika). 
Most of the women wear a necklace (gardan band) 
and earrings (gishwdrahd) (the relief is included in 
Pope, Survey, v, Pl. 517 and Diya? Par, Piashak-i 
sanan-i Ivan, Pls. 106 and 107. For a survey of 
Persian jewelry during this period, see Dj. Diya’ 
Pir, Ziwarhd-yi sandn-i Irdn, Tehran 1347/1968, 
331-62). 

The Saldjik period did not mark for Iran the 
introduction of totally new styles of dress as it 
did in the Arab East (see section i, above, 8) since 
the Saldjiiks were themselves under the influence of 
Persian culture. There were, however, some new 
fashions that were introduced at this time, particular- 
ly in head coverings. At least three distinctive caps 
were introduced at this time, all of Inner Asian, 
Turkish origin (for examples of Saldjik caps, see ill. 
no. 7; also Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 643B, 652, 655, 686, 
687, 688A, 692, 694, 706, 708, 714A, 813). Men of 
high rank wore a crown-like hat with a pointed rim 
on either side (daskakh, Spuler, Iran, 365). The so- 
called Saldjik crown (tddj, tadj kuldh, or afsar), 
which shows affinities both to one of the Mongol caps 
and to the ancient Sas4nid crown, remained for cen- 
turies the headdress of rulers and princes depicted 
in Persian paintings. It is perhaps to this sort of 
“crown” that the poet Sa‘dI refers in the expression 
hulah khudéwandi, or ‘‘cap of lordship" (Biastdn, In- 
trod., 1. 212, in Kulliyyat-i Sadi, ed. M. ‘A. Faraght, 
Tehran 1964, 12), These various hats were apparently 
known by regional and ethnic names, such as huldh-s 
kh*drismt (al-Rawandi, Rahat al-sudar, Tehran 1333, 
385) or kulah-t tatari (Sa‘di, Gulistén, in Kulliyydt-i 
Sadi, 62). The Saldjiks also introduced new military 
garments, 

2. The Il khanid and Timadrid Periods, The 
Mongol conquests brought with them many totally 
new fashions from the Far East. Court styles were 
those of China: mandarin robes with elbow-length 
sleeves are most commonly depicted. These were dec- 
orated with heraldic designs on the breasts and 
back—usually Chinese clouds, scrolls, and vegetal 
motifs. Beneath the robe was worn a long-sleeved 
tunic, Men wore a variety of hats with brims turned 
up or down, and even with double brims (for exam- 


ples of these different hats, see Goetz, Persian costume, 
in Pope, Survey, tii, 2239, Fig. 746a-h; and D. T. 
Rice, The illustrations of the “World history” of 
Rashid al-Din, Edinburgh 1976, 21, Fig. 1oa-f). 

Military attire was also of the Far Eastern variety, 
consisting of long coats of link mail arranged in 
horizontal bands (djawshan-i kabdé) or cuirasses 
(ziva) of mail (Djuwaynl, Ta’rikh-i Diahdngusha, 
ed. Kazwint, ii, 186, 176. For examples of the Mongol 
long mail coat, see Rice, Illustrations ... of Rashid 
al-Din, Pls. 38, 44, 48, 49, $3. For the mail cuirass, 
see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 834B, 839, and 842A). The 
latter could be worn under a robe (sira dar sir-i 
djama, Rashid al-Din, Histoire des Mongols de la 
Perse, ed. and tr, E. Quatremére, repr. Amsterdam, 
1968, 122), 

Also typical of Mongol armour were their close- 
fitting helmets with ear-flaps and a small spike at 
the top (for examples, see Rice, Illustrations .. . 
of Rashid al-Din, Pls. 22, 38, 39, 40, 43)- 

During the Ikhanid period, women's clothing 
seems not to have undergone any major change, ex- 
cept with respect to the head gear, The head scarf 
(sar band) was worn for the most part as a wimple 
(see e.g. Pope, Survey, v, Pl. 836B) by non-Mongol 
women, The Mongol princesses, however, wore a 
special bonnet consisting of a light wood frame cover- 
ed with silk and from the top of which protrudes a 
long feather (see Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, 
Survey, iii, 2241, Fig. 747a-b). This bonnet is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Rashid al-Din (Histoire des Mongols, 
ed. Quatremére, 102, 106, 107), and is called bughtdk. 
The bughta@k could be ornamented with gold and 
precious stones and sometimes had a long train 
(dhayl-i bughtak) which hung down behind. According 
to Ibn Battiita, the girls who attended the Mongol 
ladies wore “a Aulah that looked like an akrii/ (fez) 
with a gold band encrusted with jewels around the 
upper part, topped with peacock feathers’ (Ibn 
Battiaja, ii, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, Cambridge 1958, 485). 

Despite Timir Lang's partiality to Mongol ways, 
there is a noticeable decrease in Mongo! influence 
as far as Persian costume is concerned under the 
Timirids. The bulky mandarin robes give way to 
close-fitting garments which follow the body’s own 
lines. The outer faba was often left entirely open 
or was left partially-open at the neck and below the 
waist revealing another coat below, beneath which 
a long body shirt (kamis or pirdhan) was worn. The 
kamar band which, except for a military belt over 
the armour, had all but gone out of style in the 
Tikhanid period, became once again a regular part of 
male attire, worn on either the inner or the outer 
coat. The distinctive caps and hats of the Saldjik 
and Mongol periods were gradually replaced during 
the Timrid period by turbans, which at first were 
small, but became progressively larger throughout 
the gth/rsth century (for examples of the caps and 
turbans of the period, see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 851, 
860, 865, 878, 880, 882). The reason for the gradual 
disappearance of the Mongol caps is that they 
came to be considered as symbols of paganism, in 
contradiction to the dastér which was symbolic of 
Islam (see €.g. Mubammad Haydar, A history of the 
Moghuls of Central Asia, tr. E. D. Ross, repr. New 
York 1970, 58). One new head-covering that appears 
at this period is the kalpék, a fur-trimmed cap of 
Turkoman origin. As in earlier periods, both men and 
women wore fur cloaks (pastin, Hafiz-i Abra, Dhayl-i 
Kitdb-i Zafar-nama, Tebran n.d., 25) and fur-trimmed 
robes (kabd pistini, Sa‘dl, Gulistén, in Kulliyyat-i 
Sa‘di, 119; and idem, Bastan, in Kulliyydt-i Sadi, 
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213). For illustrations of fur-trimmed coats, see 
Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 842B, 878; also Diya? Par, 
Pishah-i tandn-i Irn, Pls. 129, 132- 

Female attire during the Timdrid period also con- 
sisted of several layers of long, close-fitting robes. 
The pirdhan covered the entire body down to the 
feet and was long-sleeved. A wide variety of outer 
coats were worn by women at this time. Although 
some had long, narrow sleeves, most were short- 
sleeved (dstin-i katah), and some were sleeveless. The 
woman's kabd depicted in Timirid paintings came in 
both long and three-quarter length versions (For the 
feminine fabd in all its variety, see Diya’ Pir, op. 
cit., 143-65, Pls. 113-32.) The short coat is perhaps 
the sabdéa, mentioned in earlier literary sources (e.g. 
al-Katib al-Arradjini, Samak-i ‘Ayydr, Tehran 
n.d., i, 50), but does not appear in artistic represen- 
tation until this time. 

Most of the women's head-dresses depicted in 
Timfirid paintings are simple, consisting in the main 
of a white sar band worn in the simple fashion of the 
preceding periods or allowed to flow down behind. 
Some women are depicted wearing a close-fitting bon- 
net-like cap which is usually dark in colour, The 
bonnet has wide flaps that come down in front of 
the ears, and is held in place with a chin strap. On 
the top of the bonnet is a small flat plaque to which 
the face veil is attached (see Diy4’ Pir, of. cit., 
Pls. 119-20; also J. M. Scarce, The development of 
women’s veils in Persia and Afghanistan, in Costume, 
v [1975], 6, Pl. 4, where, however, this headdress is 
interpreted somewhat differently). 

European travellers report that women appeared 
in public at this time in an all-enveloping white 
wrap (dadar-i safid), their faces hidden behind a 
black net of woven horsehair (piéa) (e.g. Ruy Gon- 
zales de Clavijo, Narrative of the Embassy... lo the 
court of Timour, London 1859, 89). Another sort of 
face veil worn at this period was a small, white 
mask covering only the mouth and chin (dahdn band, 
Diya? Par, op. cit., 155, Pl. 212). 

3. The Safawid period. The establishment of 
the Safawid dynasty marks not only a watershed in 
Iranian political and religious history, but a turning 
point in its costume history as well. During this 
period, Far Eastern influences in Persian costume 
cease to be important, and there is a reassertion of 
native Iranian styles. 

The most immediate change came in the man's 
turban (dal band), which was wrapped around a cap 
with a high, spiked protrusion that extended straight 
up through the middle of the headdress (see e.g. Pope, 
Survey, v, Pls. 893A, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901B). 
The cap which forms the centre of the turban was 
known as the tédj Safawi. It was normally red, 
although occasionally blue. Because of the red caps 
which distinguished the ShIT Safawids and their 
followers, they were referred to by the Sunnis as 
huldh-i surkh, or “red caps” (see Abu ‘Il-Ghazi Baha- 
dur Khan, Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares, ed. 
and tr. P.I. Desmaisons, repr. Amsterdam 1970, 209, 
n. 1), which was the Persian equivalent of Tk. kizil 
bash (¢.v.]. The symbolic importance of the Safawi 
tédj was such that in an allegorical painting showing 
the religions of the world, the ShI‘fs, as well as Mu- 
bammad, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn are all 
depicted wearing it (the illustration is in the Hough- 
ton Shah-ndma, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York and is reproduced in B. Lewis (ed.), The World 
of Islam, London 1976, 257). 

Safawid costume became extremely sumptuous 
with the reign of Shah Tahmasp (930-84/1524-76). 
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Ctothes were more closely-fitted than ever before. 
The kabd for both sexes became somewhat shorter, It 
was now fastened in front by a row of shiny buttons 
or golden frogs. The waist was cinched with a narrow 
belt decorated with large bejewelled gold discs 
spaced at equal intervals (for surviving examples of 
such belts, see Diya? Pir, Ziwarha-yi zanan-i Iran, 
365, Pl. 274, and Pope, Survey, vi, Pls. 1394B-C; 
for detailed depictions in miniatures, see #bid., 
v, Pl. gor). The most outstanding feature of the 
Persian wardrobe for the next century-and-a-half is 
the great richness of the fabrics in both colour and 
pattern (see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 896, 898-900, for 
illustrations; and ibid., vi, Pls. 1006, torr, ro82, 
1015, 1028, 1034, 1041, 1042, 1046, for actual tex~- 
tiles and garments). 

Safawid costume reached its most distinctive 
development in the rrth/r7th century. The kabé 
remained close-fitted about the trunk, but was now 
often flared below the waist. Over the faba was worn 
an overcoat (bdlapiish) which could be short and 
sleeveless (kurdi) or long and with sleeves (kadabi}. 
The turban (mandil or dal band) became even larger 
than before, but no longer had the long stick pro- 
truding from the top. A large scarf or sash replaced 
the belt with roundels. It was usually tied with 
a large knot in front (for surviving examples of such 
silk sashes, see Pope, Survey, vi, Pls. 1074A-E). 
Safawid clothing has been described in detail by the 
European travellers Herbert for the first half of the 
17th century (T. Herbert, Travels in Persia,1627-1629, 
London 1928, 79-80, 230-3) and Chardin for the second 
half (Sir J. Chardin, Travels in Persia, London 1927, 
2ri-15, and the engravings between 212 and 213). 

Female attire during this period was very sen- 
suous. The dress (kamis) was buttoned or tied below 
the neck, but slit open down to the navel to expose 
the bare flesh (Pope, Survey of Persian Art, v, Pl. 
918A).The items of underwear (tunbdn) were straight- 
er than male drawers and were often decorated 
with flower motifs. Over these were worn embroidered 
leggings (sangar) that went from several inches above 
the ankle to slightly above the knee (see Pope, Survey, 
v, Pl. 918, where a reclining female is shown with 
her dress rolled up to =xpose her underwear), A 
loose shaw! (¢arkad) which was held on the head by 
a tiara, an embroidered band, or a pointed Auldh, 
fell down on to the back and shoulders (see e.g. J. M. 
Upton, Notes on Persian costumes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, ii [1929-30], 206, Fig. 2; 214, Fig. 13; and 
219, Fig. 21). As in the previous period, the favoured 
éédur for outdoor was white. One new innovation 
that came into use at this time was the ri band, a 
rectangular white veil that was fastened over the 
éadur and fell down over the face, The ra@ band 
had a small slit covered with netting over the eyes 
to permit vision (Scarce, Women's veils, in Costume, 
Vv, 7, Pl. 7). 

Two major trends can be detected in Persian 
costume during the 17th century. One is a bohemian- 
ism that appears in the increasingly casual and sug- 
gestive style of dressing, at least in the court circles 
depicted in paintings (see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 917B, 
918A-B, 921B, 924B; and Upton, Notes on Persian 
costumes, 217, Fig. 18), The other is a noticeable, al- 
beit still minor, Western influence in clothing styles. 
At first this influence was more Georgian than truly 
European (Chardin, Travels, 212), but later the 
influence of the clothing of European traders and 
diplomats become stronger (Upton, Notes on Persian 
costume, 217). 
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4. The Kadjar period. There was little dis- 
cernible change or development in Iranian costume 
during the half-century of instability between the 
end of Safawid rule and the establishment of the 
Kadjar dynasty, except for a decrease in the elegance 
of upper-class attire and an increase in words of 
Turkic origin in the vestimentary vocabulary. 

The second ruler of the KAdjar House, Fath ‘AII 
Shah (1212-50/1797/1834), attempted to recreate 
the glories of the Iranian past with a revival of 
ancient artistic traditions and styles, including 
in court dress, He adopted for himself a modified 
version of one of the Sdsanid winged crowns (see 
Lewis, World of Islam, 270, Pl. 27, and 272, Pl. 32). 
Wide shoulder capes and diadems in imitation of 
Timtrid prototypes were also revived for a short 
while (Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, Survey, iii, 
2254). However, under his successors this artificial 
renaissance came to an end. 

There was growing European influence in Persia 
already during the reign of Fath ‘All Shah. During 
the rgth century these influences became increasingly 
dominant in court and military dress, Popular 
costume came under foreign influence more slowly. 
The many European travellers, missionaries, and 
diplomats who visited Persia in the rgth and early 
2oth centuries have left detailed descriptions of 
clothing of the period. Male costume was composed of 
loose drawers (sir djama or shalwdr) of white, blue, 
or red cotton, a collarless shirt (alkalitk or komis), a 
tunic (kamaréin), a vest (kulidja or kurdi), one of 
a variety of outer coats (bdlapiish, biriina, kabd, 
djubba—the latter favoured by government secre- 
taries), or jackets (nim fana). The principal hat 
for all classes was the high Auldh of felt (namad} 
or lambskin (pisti) which was dented in on one side. 
Footwear consisted of boots (sarm@za) of Russian 
leather (bulghdr) for the upper classes, and leather 
sandals (¢ariik) or cotton shoes (giva) for the common 
people. The belt for all classes was most commonly 
a large shawl tied round the waist (skal kamar). The 
mullas commonly wore the ‘abd (see section i, above), 
and sayyids the green ‘imama (among the numerous 
descriptions of male attire, see J. B. Fraser, A winter's 
journey; Constantinople to Teheran, ii, London 1838, 
77-103, 151-7, and C. J. Wills, Im the land of the 
Lion and the Sun, or modern Persia (1866 to 1881), 
London 1893, 317-22). 

Female attire for the upper and middle classes 
consisted of a transparent pirdhan of gauze and pan- 
taloons (cakéar). Over these were worn a short frocked 
coat or jacket and a pleated skirt (skalita). The 
head was normally covered with an embroidered 
scarf of cotton, silk, or cashmere (¢argdat). Upper-class 
women are depicted in contemporary paintings 
wearing a jewelled tiara (nim tédj). Out of doors, 
women wore a white or black dadur and one of a 
variety of face veils (ra band, pita, burku‘, nikab) 
(see Fraser, 322-5; E. C. Sykes, Persia and its people, 
London 1910, 196-203.) 

5. Recent years. Urban dress is overwhelmingly 
that of the modern West. Recently however, there 
has been a return to the éddur even among educated 
women for political as well as religious reasons. 
Outside the major cities, and especially in tribel 
regions, traditional costumes are still worn (for a 
comprehensive survey, see Dj. Diya? Pir, Pashdh-i 
ilha, Cadurnishinan wa-rust@iydn ba-risigdr-i Sha- 
hanshah-yi Muhammad Rida Shah-i Pahlawi, Tehran 
1346/1967). 
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1. Old Turkish costume of the 6th/12th 
to the r3th/roth centuries. After having settled 
in Anatolia, the Turks remained faithful to their 
customs and cultural traditions and preserved their 
traditional costume. The latter, tracing its origin to 
Central Asia, was enriched from the §th/r1th century, 
in Iranian territory, by a certain number of new 
elements. To judge by the iconographic documents 
of the rath to rsth centuries, Turkish costume was 
inspired to a great extent by Persian costume. But 
Persian costume evolves, new designs and types of 
clothing appear in it, whereas Turkish costume, 
whose style remains almost unchanged for several 
centuries, retains its specificity and sts national 
character. 

Synthesised studies of an historical and compar- 
ative character are not always to be found on this 
subject. The only materials which we have at our 
disposal, apart from illustrations, are the articles 
which have come to light and which relate to certain 
types of clothing in the different periods that Turkish 
costume has evolved in its history. The question 
which invariably arouses the largest number of 
problems and controversies is that of terminology, 
especially concerning the clothing and the small 
clothing items of which nothing more has remained. 
In order to reconstitute the cut of an old costume, 
its original parts, those which have been preserved, 
have in the first place to be positioned. Turkish 
costumes are to be found at present in vary large 
numbers in the collections of Turkish museums, espec- 
ially in the Topkap: Saray1 Miizesi of Istanbul. They 
are also to be found, although in a smaller quantity, 
in European and American museums, notably in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, the Islamisches 
Museum, Berlin, and some others. The oldest pieces 
of these collections date back to the 15th century, 
but it is impossible and risky in many cases to 
establish the exact date of their fabrication. The 
costume of the 16th century possesses, on the other 
hand, a documentation which seems credible. This 
comprises especially the Turkish miniatures and, 
notably, the special albums with the miniatures of 
costumes (klydfet-ndme) which constitute in this 
respect a very rich source of information, Failing 
originals, we can also derive help in our comparative 
studies from various iconographic materials orig- 
inating from Europe, such as prints, engravings, 
paintings or further representations of Turkish 
costume on objects in ceramic, metal and other 
materials. 

Another source of information on old Turkish 
costume is constituted by the writings of travellers, 


explorers; the descriptions left by Eurcpean ambas- 
sadors; as well as the documents of Turkish archives 
speaking of the organisation of corporations of 
tailors, of sewing workshops and of registers of 
costumes. 

The classification of costumes can be established 
according to the use for which they were destined. 
We may distinguish: (x) the civilian costumes, 
(2) the military ones, and (3) the religious ones (of 
Sulam@ and dervishes). The civilian costumes are 
divided into (i) costumes of the court (costumes of 
ceremony, state, household) and (ii) costumes of 
the bourgeoisie, each having its masculine and frem- 
inine variants. 

A complete costume is composed of some basic 
elements (whose number varies in accordance with 
needs and whose importance is not always the same): 
(a) head-gear, (b) outer garments, (c) inner garments, 
(d) belt, (e) shoes and (f) accessories. 

In Ottoman Turkey, there were registers of laws 
which also contained the precepts of etiquette. These 
laws regulated notably dress, i.e. head-gear, clothing, 
the kind and colour of the material, the shoes, all 
in accordance with the rank occupied in the social 
and administrative hierarchy, of the religion or race 
of the person in question. The most important regula- 
tions of this kind date back to the period of Siley- 
man I (1520-66), Ahmed III (1703-30) and SUthman 
TIL (1754-7). 

Head-gear. It was the head-gear, masculine 
as well as feminine, which, in Turkish costume, was 
characterised by the greatest diversity and mobility 
of forms. 

a) Masculine turbans. The Turkish favuk 
was a head-dress of felt or woollen cloth of different 
thickness around which was wrapped a turban (a 
long band of material) called in Turkish sarik or 
diilbend (current pronunciation fillbent), It is from 
the form of the favuk and the way in which the 
turban was tied that there derive different types 
and names of head-gear known in Europe as turbans. 
The kavuks, whose height varied, normally had the 
form of a contracted or enlarged cylinder, flat or 
bulging; but there were also those which resembled 
a truncated cone or a cupola. The highest kavuks 
(40 to 60 cm.) were kept rigid by means of a construc- 
tion of metal bars or a kind of basket. They had 
a smooth or quilted (terk) surface and were trimmed 
with cotton to give the effect of relief or a dome 
shape with the quilting (dilim). To make the turban, 
lengths of material (sarik) were used which were 
folded or made into rolls (burma). Fine materials 
such as cotton, gauze, muslin, fine wool, silk or 
brocade were chosen for this. Under the kavuk was 
placed a skull-cap (takke) which could also be worn 
alone. Sometimes small braids (siléf) or pendants 
(pilskiil) were attached to the kavuks, allowing the 
end of the sartk to fall on the back or the shoul- 
ders (faylasin). To give protection from the rain, 
a kind of small umbrella or covering (yaghmurluk) 
was carried, 

Kavuks included: khordsdni—of cylindrical shape, 
growing broader at the top, worn with a white tur- 
ban rolled slantwise on two sides; selimi—of cylindri- 
cal shape, introduced by Selim I (g18-26/1512-20), 
some 65 cm. high, flat on top, worn with a white tur- 
ban rolled around and bulging at the sides; katibi 
—also called pashali kavuk, is the most widespread 
type of turban, worn from the 18th century by funct- 
jonaries and civilians. It is a fkavuk of cylindrical 
shape, quilted, worn with a white turban not too 
long, rolled at the base and tied in front; miidjewweze 
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—a head-dress reserved for the Sultan and the 
highest dignitaries, a kavuk of cylindrical shape, 
growing slightly broader towards the top, about 
45 cm. high, flat on top, worn with a white turban 
rolled around; the end of the turban was fastened 
with a small roll of red felt; kallévi, a head-dress 
reserved for dignitaries with the rank of pasha 
which, from the 18th century, became official head- 
gear, a kavwk with the body of a cone, worn with a 
white turban rolled around, draped and bulging 
in flour places, decorated with a gold band; “drf 
(‘6rfi), worn from the 18th century by the religious 
classes, a large, dome-shaped kavwk, worn with 
a white turban rolled around and which, draped, 
forms harmonious folds; f&afest (kubbeli falafat), 
worn from the 17th century by the functionaries of 
the Defter, a dome-shaped kavuk, worn with a long 
turban forming folds fastened towards the base with 
a fine thread or pin; and kharlaéwi—worn from the 
17th century, a high, pointed savwk, worn with a 
turban rolled around whose end was often left 
free. 

Another quite widespread head-dress was the 
turban worn on a small skull-cap (fakke), often folded 
in large rolls (burmali) or particularly the kavuk worn 
with a small turban (smu‘akkad) rolled around; the 
kavuk without a turban was called dal kavuk or dal 
halafat. 

b) Kiildh (cap, hat), Kildhs were a very wide- 
spread masculine and feminine head-gear, worn by 
soldiers, dervishes, functionaries and civilians. This 
head-gear, of which several dozen variants existed, 
could be made from felt or woollen cloth combined 
with other materials such as cotton cloth, fur, small 
turbans, scarves and trimmings. As to their shape, 
the most common were caps, head-dresses in the shape 
of a dome, cone, cylinder broadening towards the 
top, tube, helmet, brimmed hats with flaps and straps. 
Among the Aiilahs most frequently worn by servants 
of the court and soldiers there were: the zerrin tas, 
worn by the pages; a high, cylindrical Aiah trimmed 
with brocade and decorated with ziiléf; the bérk, 
which was the most widespread head-gear, in a cone 
or helmet shape, raised in front, decorated at the 
base with gold braid; officers wore it decorated in 
addition with a plume; the usktif (kedeli hiilah) of 
the Janissaries, a high Atildh whose rear part fell 
in the form of a covering (yatirma) on the back, a 
ribbon ornamenting it at the base where a metal case 
for the officer’s spoon or plume was also fixed; 
and the barata of the palace domestics, a kiildh of 
woollen cloth in the shape of a sleeve whose rear 
part fell on the back. 

The kiélahs worn by the dervishes most frequently 
had the form of a cone, a helmet or a cylinder 
widening towards the top and they were normally 
quilted (each order or farika had the right to a 
defined number of terk). There were also 4ildhs 
bordered with fur (mizhganit). Only staykhs had the 
right to put a turban on the Aiilah. The kidlahs worn 
by dervishes also had other names; sikke, tadj and 
elifls taj. 

In the roth century, the fez became a current 
head-dress, as did the shubara in the army. 

c) Kalpak (busby), a kind of bonnet of lamb's 
fleece or woollen cloth decorated with lamb's fleece, 
worn by men and women. 

d) Feminine headgear: fiilahs of various 
shapes, scarves with a flap or a peak (siper); a veil 
(éarshaf); a scarf called a yashmak, and the khofoz, 
the most popular head-gear, in the form of a conical 
kiilah or hood decorated with a fine scarf or shaw! 
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and trimmed with feathers, precious stones and 
ribbons. 

Outer garments. The most characteristic and 
widespread outer garment in Turkey (known since 
antiquity in Central Asia and the Near East) was 
the kafidn (caftan), a long, full robe with sleeves. 
Its cut varied according to the period and area. 
The Turkish caftan had several variants which 
were distinguished from one another by the length 
and width of the skirts and sleeves, the buttoning, 
the use of slit or supplementary sleeves of a decorative 
character. It was these elements and the cut which 
decided the type of caftan. The &hil‘at, for example, 
was a ceremonial caftan, made with sumptuous 
materials, quite full, with skirts side by side or 
crossed over, Caftans had skirts descending as far 
as the ankle, covering the knee, descending as far 
as the ground or even trailing on the ground. They 
were slightly-fitting, flared or close-fitting, most 
often with a collar or bottom of a collar buttoned 
up to the neck and with a rounded or pointed scooped 
neckline, with crossed over, buckled or buttonless 
skirts; fitted or more or less flared sleeves, descending 
as far as the wrist or short, elongated slit or falling 
on the back, double sleeves, Caftans were made in 
brocade, velvet, kemkhd, satin, cotton, silk, cotton 
satin and wool. They were often embroidered, laced 
with frogs and loops, edged with fur and with the 
lining. 

Outer garments. These included the dolama, 
a caftan worn by the least important palace servants, 
which has a long robe, fastened in front, with narrow 
sleeves; entdri, a kind of caftan, the most widespread 
of all the garments, worn under the real caftan and 
fur, descending as far as the ankle or covering the 
knee; ferddje (a man’s garment), a long, full robe, 
with rather wide, short sleeves, sometimes edged with 
sable, sometimes with a collar; djibbe, a full caftan; 
kerdke, a kind of ditibbe in fine wool; khirka,a full, 
short caftan with sleeves; ‘abd (really the name of a 
thick material), a garment of thick woollen cloth, 
stopping at the knee; sefre, a military garment 
covering the knee and fastened at the front; depken 
(or éebken), a short caftan with sleeves, buckled and 
bordered; salfa, a kind of éepken worn by the working 
classes; yelek, a waistcoat without sleeves formerly 
worm aS an outer garment; djdmeddn, a short, 
trimmed waistcoat without sleeves; minidn, a short 
caftan without sleeves, stopping at the waist; binish, 
a kind of very full caftan with wide sleeves, worn 
most frequently as a travelling or riding garment. 
Dervishes' garments: tennire, a long robe without 
sleeves; hayderi, a kind of short garment, without 
sleeves, stopping at the waist; khirka, a short caftan 
with flared sleeves; etek, a skirt; and mintan. 

To go out, particularly in the rain, a kind of 
cape was put on, called a harmdniyye, bardni, kapat 
or yaghmurluk, Furs were an important element in the 
costume worn at court. Fox, squirrel, ermine, sable, 
lynx and marten furs were covered with the most 
varied materials (brocade, wool, velvet, silk, cotton 
satin and satin), They were characterised by a great 
diversity of styles, but the caftan was also dominant 
there. The most sumptuous fur was the kapanidja 
of the sultan, with a large fur collar, narrow or 
short sleeves, decorated with fur below the shoul- 
ders, with straight supplementary sleeves, laced 
with frogs and loops in front; ferve-i beyda, a fur 
of white sable covered with green cotton satin; and 
hontosh, a fur (or caftan) with straight sleeves, 
with a collar. Full furs edged with fur in front 
and in general with a collar were worn during cere- 
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monies, gala receptions, etc. These were the iist 
kiirk, the divdni kiirk, or the dért kollu kiirk (when 
they had supplementary sleeves), or further the bol 
yeni kiirk (when it was a fur with wide sleeves). 

The outer garments most often worn by women 
were: the ferddje, the enidri, the yelek and capes (har- 
maniyye); ferddje, a kind of full cloak with sleeves 
and a collar, sometimes with cuffs; enidri, a long 
robe whose cut varied, normally with a low neckline, 
fitting at the waist and fiaring from the hips, buttoned 
in front as far as the waist, trimmed, laced with 
frogs and loops, with narrow sleeves, sometimes 
long or turned up. Women also wore short caftans 
or short enfaris stopping at the hips with wide 
skirts. Their furs had long sleeves or short ones 
or were without sleeves. They put a long robe under 
the entari or over baggy trousers. 

Inner garments. Among these are counted 
shirts (gdmick, pirdhen); a long robe worn under 
the entari or caftan, dolama or itlik; baggy trousers 
(shalwdr) of varying fullness, fuller and in finer 
materials for women; men’s trousers (cakshir), 
reaching down to the ankle or below the knee; the 
potur, full trousers as far as the knee and straight 
from the knee to the ankle; the tozluk, breeches 
worn by men as an outer garment; pants (don). All 
the parts of the trousers were held with a special 
belt called uckur. 

Belts were an indispensable element of old 
Turkish costume. They were of two kinds: material 
belts (Aushak), supple, knotted, with the ends hidden 
under the trousers; and leather belts (hkemer), 
fastened with a buckle, often decorated, gilded, 
in hammered leather, embellished and encrusted with 
precious stones. 

Shoes were divided into indoor shoes with a 
supple sole and town shoes with a thicker sole: 
cizme, the most widespread shoes for several centu- 
ries, with a high leg reaching up as far as the knee 
and a supple sole; women’s boots bore the name pash- 
mak; ¢edik (an older form igedik), with a low leg, 
most often made in yellow Moroccan leather, with a 
supple sole; mest, a kind of cedik; shipship, a mule 
without heels with the end slightly raised and a 
supple sole; ferlik, the most popular shoes, worn 
by men and women, without heels or quarters 
slightly raised at the end, in leather or material, 
often decorated; shoes for women had a low heel, 
To go out in the town the pabud was slipped on over 
the supple shoes (‘edik, mest). Sandals with a compen- 
satory sole called malin were also worn. The shoes 
of the sultan, dignitaries and women were often 
richly decorated, in accordance with various tech- 
niques, with plant motifs (appliqués, embroidered, 
hammered Jeather). 

Accessories decorating the head-gear: 
plume (sorgud, sipiirge), crest (celenk), feathers, 
ornaments, scarves, shawls, ribbons, tassels, small 
braids and plumes. Accessories decorating outer gar- 
ments: shawls, trimmings, buckles, small buckles 
and metal badges. Jewels and side arms completed 
the costume. 

2.The modern period. In the rgth century, 
in the period of the army reforms, a new military 
uniform was introduced, combining modified forms 
of old Turkish costume with some elements of 
European uniform. This new uniform became common 
during the second half of the 19th century, Later 
on, modern European uniform was introduced. 

Regional costume is not made the object of this 
study: there only exist a few studies in depth on 
this subject (see Hamdy Rey and Marie de Launay, 
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Les costumes populaires de la Turquie en 1873, 
Constantinople 1873). 
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LIBERIA, au African republic in which, 
according to the sources, Muslims account for no 
more than 15 to 20% of the population. They are 
concentrated mainly between Monrovia and Roberts- 
port on the frontier of Sierra Leone as well as on 
the frontier of Guinea. Their number is estimated 
at 300,000, but because the censuses take no account 
of religious allegiance, there exists no precise figure 
for a Muslim population whose Islamic culture was 
until recently extremely primitive. 

Islam was a late manifestation in Liberia. Certain 
groups related to the Mandingo peoples and arriving, 
in the r6th century, from the region of Kankan 
were probably the first Muslims to penetrate what 
was to become Liberia. After the Vai, other Mandingo 
groups like the predominantly merchant tribe of 
the Gbande were totally Islamised, while the Loma 
(or Bouzi) the Kpelle, the Mano and the Sumba were 
only partially converted. These peoples, impelled by 
military and commercial forces, included in their 
ranks Islamised elements. But the expansion of 
Islam could only begin to take shape from the roth 
century onwards when the Afro-American emplorers 
had crossed the forest zone. 

Since Liberia was governed until the coup d’état 
of 12 April 1980 by Liberians of Negro American 
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origin, mostly of the Protestant faith, Muslims 
enjoyed no political representation, Moreover, the 
Liberian constitution of 1847 had a significant pre- 
amble: “Our People recognises with pious gratitude 


| the goodness of God who has accorded us the blessings 


of the Christian religion and granted us political 
and religious liberties ..."; but the first clause 
declared that all religions would be tolerated and 
that no religious conditions would be attached to 
the holding of public office, 

In 1953, President Tubman enacted a law pledging 
to the Muslims of Liberia full recognition of their 
rights. In 1965, the same president attended the 
mosque for the beginning of Ramadan and delivered 
the address. It was his government which, after con- 
sultation, gave to the leading Jmém the title of 
Muslim Bishop. 

Since 1974, the National Muslim Council of Liberia 
has united the principal groups. It comprises the 
following organisations: The Council of the Muslim 
Community, founded in 1949 by Alhaji Varmunych 
Shariff who, in 1953, built the capital’s first mosque 
(inaugurated by President Tubman); The Muslim 
Congress of Liberia, founded in 1965 for cultural 
and scholastic objectives; The Muslim League of 
Salefiya; and The Liberia Muslim Union, established 
in the north, in the province of Nimba, and providing 
bursaries for academic students to be educated 
abroad. 

The majority of the Muslims are orthodox Sunnis 
of the Maliki rite. Since 1957, the “Caliph” Mirza 
Nasir Ahmad, who came in 1970 from Pakistan, 
has established himself and gathered around him a 
group of about a thousand disciples belonging to the 
Ahmadiyya sect. In addition, an autonomous and syn- 
cretist Baha?i sect, which arrived in the country 
in 1957, has founded at Bomi Hilla a school capable 
of accommodating between 25 and 30 pupils, 

In a land where the level of literacy is low (15 to 
20%), the contribution made by the Muslim schools 
is feeble. The National Muslim Council sponsors one 
primary school in Monrovia and three high schools 
of which one, at Kakota, comprises 300 pupils. 
There is one elementary school at Robertsport 
(province of Cape Mount) and a secondary school 
in the province of Bong (40 pupils). Instruction is 
given partly in Arabic, partly in English, 

Some rare Arabic books feature in the libraries 
of the capital, including some that have no religious 
content. There are certain Lebanese newspapers, 
of no interest other than to nationals of that country. 
The Ahmadiyya broadcast a five-minute television 
programme every Friday. 

Each year, between 100 and 200 Liberian pil- 
grims make the journey to Mecca. Only al-‘id al- 
kabir at the end of Ramadan is celebrated with any 
kind of vigour. Despite these modest activities, the 
role of the Muslims seems to be steadily growing. 

Bibliography: Libéria, in J. M. Cuoq, Les 

Musulmans en Afrique, Paris 1975, 172-4 and 

bibl. cited there; J.-P. Monchau, Les Musulmans 

du Libéria, in Atlas raisonné du monde musulman 
contemporain, to appear in the publications of 
the CHEAM, (R. Cornevin) 

LIBIYA, an Arabic form based on the Italian 
Libia, which in turn derives from the ancient Greek 
AtBin/Avpoa. 

t, The name, The name first appears in ancient 
Egyptian writings in the form RBW or LBW, perhaps 
representing Lebu or Libu. It was also known to the 
ancient Israelites and occurs several times in the 
later books of the Old Testament in the form Lubim, 
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3 


2. Egypt. Fatimid period. Fragment of an embroidered garment. (Courtesy of the Cop! 
Museum, Cairo). 





1. Egypt, Fatimid period. Zhkawb with decorative bands and border. (Courtesy of the 
Coptic Museum, Cairo). 
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3. Egypt, 1007-21. Tiras silk fragment inscribed with the name of the Fatimid caliph al-HAkim and decorated with birds 
(msujayyar). (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 





4. Egypt. Fatimid period. Dancing girl in what appears to be a sirwd/. She holds a 
mandil kumm in each hand. (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 
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7. N, ‘Irak, ca, 1218-19, Ruler wearing a habd? turki with firdz bands. On his head is a sharbash. His 
attendants also wear Turkish costs. Most wear the cap known as kalawla, From the frontispiece of the K. 
al-A ghani (Feyzullah Efendi 1566, fol. rb, Millet Kiitiiphanesi, Istanbul). 
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PLATE XLIII LIBAS 





tr, Transjordanian villager wearing a thawb, kibr, and ‘abd?a, 
On his head a kafiyya and a ‘akdl, From Musil, Arabia Petraea, 
Vienna 1908, fig. 29, 





13, Palestine. Shafwa worn by married 
women, Bethlehem, late roth century. 
(Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 





Palestine. Taksira for a woman. Bethlehem, late roth-early zoth century (Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 
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PLATE XLVI 





18. Morocco. High Atlas Berbers wearing the heavy 19. Algerian mufti wearing long Andalusian sarwal and a 
black woollen akhnif. (From G. Rousseau, Le costume kaflan over which is a kabd’a and a white salhdm. On his 

au Maroc, Paris 1938, fig. 1). head is a Turkish-style turban called “imama mboprdja over 
which is the scarf known as a muhannaka, similar to the 
ancient faylasén. (From G. Marcais, Le costume musulman 
@’ Alger, Paris 1930, Pl. X1II-Bibl. Nat. Estampes O { 2 a) 


20. Tunisia, Woman's wedding dress 
known as kmddjdja kabira from Nabeul, 
(From S. Sethom, La tunique de mariage 
en Tunisi¢, in Cahiers des Arts et Tradi- 
tions populaires, no. 3 [Tunis 1969], fig. 9). 





PLATE XLVII LIBAS 





21. Southern Morocco. Guedra dancer wearing an indigo isar pinned at 
either side of the bosom with silver fibulae called khallala, kitfiyya or 
basima. (Courtesy: Moroccan Ministry of Tourism), 





22. Iran. Men and women in Timirid attire (from 
the Shah-ndma of Baysunkur, Gulistan Palace, 
Tehran, dated 833/1429-30), 





23, Iran. Scene from the Khamsa of Nigam! depicting 

Alexander meeting the Khakdn of China. All are dressed 

in Safawid attire and wear the distinctive turban with 

the protruding spike known as the ¢ddj Safawi (from a ms, in 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, painted in Tabriz, 931/ 
1524-5). 
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24. Iran, KAdjir court scene showing Fath ‘AII Shah re- 

ceiving tribute. Figures in the foreground wear frocked coats 

and kuldhs, while the enthroned Shah wears a modified 

version of the ancient SAsAnid crown (from Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, ms. Elliott 327, f. 265b, ca. 1810). 





25. Iran, Women in black dédur and white ra band (from E. C. Sykes, 
Persia and its people, London 1910). 
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26. — Turkey. Jé oghlani (page). 27.—Turkey. Cawush bask? (chief of 
(Library of the University of Warsaw). the Janissaries), (Library of the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw). 





28.— Turkey. Eski Sardy aghast 29, — Turkey. Anakhtar oghla- 
(chief of the Old Palace}. (Nation- nt (key bearer). (National Li- 
al Library, Warsaw). brary, Warsaw). 
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The Lehabim of Genesis, x, 13 may possibly represent | 
the same name. The term passed into later and | 


modern usage through the Greeks and subsequenly 
the Romans. In Greek geographical writings, it 
was most commonly used—along with Africa, which 
later replaced it in this sense—as the name of one 
of the three continents or, occasionally, as the 
name of the region in North Africa west of Egypt. 
Transmitted by the Greeks to the Romans in both 
senses, it was first made the name of a specific 





political entity by the Emperor Diocletian, who esta- 


blished the adjoining provinces of upper and lower 
Libya west of Egypt. The authenticity of a Aadith 
quoted by al-Bakri (Description de U Afrique septen- 
trionale®, ed.—French tr. M. G. de Slane, Paris 
1965; Ar. 8, tr. 23) according to which the Prophet 
is supposed to have said ‘He whose sins are numerous 


must place Libya (Libiya) behind him”, i.e. yo to . 
fight the infidels in Ifrikiya, is doubtful; moreover, | 


the same author (Ar. 21, tr. 49) states that Ifrikiya 
is really called Libiya, from the name of the founder 
of Memphis, who reigned over the land. 

The term passed, along with much other Greek 
geographical knowledge and terminology to the 


Arabs, who normally wrote it in the form Labiya , 
(Los! or iy5)). The earliest Arabic geographical , 
writers name Libiya as one of the four quadrants | 


into which the world is divided, the others being 
Europe, Ethiopia and Scythia (al-Battini, Opus 
astronomicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, text iii, Rome 1899, 
27, tr. 19; Ibn Khurradidhbih, 155, cf. Ibn al-Fakih, 
6-7, 197; Agapius of Manbidj, A. al-‘Unwdn, ed. 
A. Vasiliev in Patrologia Orientalis, v, Paris 1910-12, 
612; al-Hamdanl, Sifat Djazirat al-“Arab, ed. D. H. 
Miller, i, Leiden 1884, 32; Yakit, s.v., citing al- 
Birani who ascribes this classification explicitly 
to the Greeks). Labiya consisted of “Egypt, Kulzum, 
Habash, the lJands of the Berbers and adjoining 
countries, and the southern seas.” In addition to 
this vague use as the name of a quarter, LLdbiya 
also occurs, more specifically, as a place-name in 
northern Africa. [bn ‘Abd al-Hakam (/ uti Misr, 
ed, and partial French tr. A. Gateau, Conguéte 


de l'Afrique du Nord et de l'Espagne, Algiers* 1947, | 


35, 77), probably copied by lbn KhurradAdhbih (ed. 
and partial Irench tr. M. Hadj-Sadok, Description 


du Maghrib et de UEurope aw wWi*lix® siéecle, Algiers { 


1949, 13 and n. 172) makes Libiya a province 
of western Egypt. Al-Mas‘ddi (Murddj, iii, 242 = 
§ 1306), copying in his turn {bn Khurradadhbih, 
speaks of a place (mawdi‘) named Libiya wa- 
Maraksiya (Marmarica) and cites in the Tanbih (20) 
the region (n@kiya) of al-Iskandariyya, Libiya and 
al-Marakiya. Ibn al-Fakth (Buldan, 74, French tr. 
Massé, 90) makes Libya a locality of Egypt. Al- 
Ya‘kabi (Bulddn, 339, 342, tr. Wiet, 197, 201) speaks 
of Libiya as one of the districts (Aira or Samal) 
dependent on Alexandria, while Yakit (iv, 368) 
places Libiya between Alexandria ard Barka. 
Most of the mediaeval Arab geographers see North 
African Libya as administratively part of Egypt 
(al-MakrizI, Khitaf, ed. Wiet, i, 56, 309, 311; Lbn 
Dukmak, v, 43; al-Kalkashandi, Subk, iii, 386-7, 
390-1, citing the Rawd al-mi‘far and al-Kudi; see 
further J. Maspero and G, Wiet, Matériaux pour 
servir ad la géographie de VEgpyte, Mém. IFAO, 
xxxvi, Cairo 1919, 163; A. Grohmann, Studien zur 
historischen Geographic wid Verwaltung der frith- 
mittelalterlichen Agyplen, Vienna 1959, 8-9). The 
name also occurs as that of a mountain vaguely 
situated west of the Nile Valley. The passage in 


Lpiys 


al-Birani, (A. al-Djamahir fi ma‘rifat a!-djawahir, 
Hyderabad 1355, too) naming Libiya as a source 
of precious stones south of gypt, is certainly a mis- 
reading for Nubia, The form Libiya is used, excep- 
tionally, by al-Makrizi (Khifat, ed. Wiet, i, 52), citing 
the Arabic version of Orosius, and therefore following 
the Latin form of the mame. By late mediaeval 
times, the name Labiya seems to have passed out of 
use in Arabic. It reappears in the r9th century when 
it is clearly derived from European sources. A 
late Ottoman work of reference, the historical and 
geographical dictionary of Ahmed Riffat (Lughdt-i 
t@rikhivye ve djughrafiyye, vi, Istanbul 1300, 151) 
lists Libya in the form Libi, obviously transcribed 
froin the French, and defines it as “the Greek name 
of Africa". The entry goes on to explain the different 
senses in which the word was subsequently used 
ends by noting that, in the writer's own day, the 
term was confined to the regions “beyond Tripoli, 
Tunisia and Egypt and northeast of the Great Sahara 
Desert,"” ‘All Mubarak (Khifaf, xv, 41), no doubt fol- 
lowing European practice, also uses the forin Libiya 
for the region west of Egypt. 

The name Libya continued in occasional! use in 
Europe, mainly in the context of ancient history. 
It was given greater precision and popularity by the 
Italian geographer F’. Minutilli, whose Bibliografia 
della Libia was published in Turin in 1903, and who 
applies the term specifically to the two Turkish 
sandjaks of Cyrenaica (Barka [q.v.]) and Tripolitania 
(Tarabulus al-Gharb [¢.v.]), the only parts of the 
North Africa littoral that had not yet fallen under 
European control, Libya remained a geographical ex- 
pression until the Italian invasion and the Italian 
decree of 5 November rgrr1, proclaiming Italian sover- 
eignty over the two Turkish sandjaks. It was made 
the official name of a country—for the first time 
since Diocletian—by the Italian royal decree of 
1 January 1934, Which created a new colony, formed 
by the union of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and called 
Libya (Arabic Libiya), This form was retained by 
the independent state established after the ending 
of Italian rule, 

Bibliography: Vor the earlier history, the 
reader is referred to the articles BARKA, FAZZAN 
and JarAspuLus, Languages: On the Arabic 
spoken in Libya, see “ARAsryYA iii, 3, The Western 
dialects. On Berber, see BERBERS, V, as well as 
A. Basset, La langue berbére, in Handbook of 
African Languages, i, London-New York-Toronto 
1952, 69-70, (Ep.) 

2. Libyco-Berber inscriptions. The Maghrib 
and the Sahara possess a large number of inscriptions 
using a script peculiar to the North-West of Africa, 
which was given the name Numidian and later 
Libyan. The first name, which has fallen out of use, 
was, however, to be preserved to designate one of the 
forms of this script, known as Eastern, which is 
widespread in Tunisia and Eastern Algeria. 

The Libyan inscriptions published up to now and 
regarded as ancient, let us say pre-Islamic, can be 
estimated at some 1,200, but the Sahara possesses 
thousands of more recent graffiti and inscriptions 
carved on weathered rocks in the same script, still 
used by the Touareg, who call it Tifinagh (See 
BERBERS. V3}. 

These inscriptions, whether the monumental texts 
of Dougga from the 2nd century B.C. or the simple 
Touareg graffiti, use only signs of a strictly geo- 
metrical form, based for preference on the straight 
line. Also, the alphabet of Dougga which contains 23 
or 24 signs only uses the circle for two letters: ©: 


LIBIYA 


B andO: R and the curve exceptionally ) for 
M, mere often written J, and Cfor S, more often 
rendered by X. 

The other Libyan alphabets make more use of 
the curve, which appears for example in five or six 
Tifinagh signs. The dots, only present in the compo- 
sition of two Eastern Libyan signs, are more frequent 


in Tifinagh (seven signs) where they sometimes re- | 


place the straight portions of the Eastern signs, also 
= in Eastern is rendered by: W in Tifinagh, The 
Libyan scripts seem to have failed to appreciate any 
cursive form; the signs are clearly separated in the 
ancient scripts, which know nothing of connections 
and ligatures, which are not so rare in Tiftnagh, 
where the initial 1 and final ¢ are joined in about 
twenty cases according to K. Prasse. 


Another characteristic is that the J.ibyan script, 


like the Tifinagh, remains essentially consonantal, 
The vowels are not transcribed graphically except 
at times with a dot in Tifinagh, at the end of certain 
words. The sign = seems to have had a separate 
function in the Eastern script, and the dot to have 
been the equivalent of ali/. 

The Libyan script, moreover, has uo doubling of 
consonants and does not indicate stress; also, the 


alphabet is limited, In fart, 24 signs are known in | 


the so-called Eastern form, of which one is doubtful, 
which agrees ‘with the information given by an 


African writer of the sth century, Fulgentius, accord- | 


ing to whom the Libyan alphabet contained 23 signs. 

The Libyan inscriptions, the ancient Libyco- 
Berber or Tifinagh and the modern Tifinagh inscrip- 
tions, occupy a vast area which seems to correspond 
to the ancient domain of the Berber language. Rough- 
ly, the signs of this script are to be found in use from 
the Mediterranean as far south as the Niger and from 
the Canary Islands to Libya, [t is towards the east 
that the limit of this script’s use is least known, 

Iu Libya it was in common use in the Fezzan 


and Tripolitania. Recently, at the time of his ex- — 


cavation of Bu Nyem, R. Rebuffat noted that the 
Libyan inscriptions and graffiti there were influenced 
by Latin writing. Beyoud there the evidence is less 
certain; nevertheless, a rock inscription found at 
Khor Wilobersa in Nubia was published recently, The 
signs of this inscription are sufficiently close to 
ancient 7ifinagh for Alvarez Delgado to suggest a 
transeription and translation, Another author, Zawo- 
dowsky, even considered recognising in it a conta. 
ination of Meroitic script by Libyan, but this hy- 
pothesis was rejected by the majority of specialists. 
In this vast area, the density of inscriptions is 
highly variable and they are, furthermore, of differ- 
ent periods, 

The zone with the highest concentration of Libyan 
inseriptions, their locus classicus, is undoubtedly 
North-West Tunisia and the part of Algeria adjacent 
to it; of the 1,124 published by J.-B. Chabot in 
his Recueil des inscriptions libyques, 1,073 come 
from this region. It is in fact the land of the Numides 
Massyles, cradle of the Numidian kingdom, where 
the Libyan language and script remained alive for 
a long time. In this district a large number of in- 
scriptions are, morcover, from the Koman period. 
The rest of Algeria, as well as Northern Morocco, 
contains a low density of inscriptions, Despite the 
discoveries made since the Recueil of J.-B. Chabot 
appeared in 1940-1, the number of these inscriptions 
has only risen to 27 in Northern Morocco (L, Galand), 
and those in Algeria to the west of Sétif ean be 
estimated at around fifty, of which about ten are 
in Kabylia alone. 
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Things are less clear on approaching the Saharan 
regions. Exploration is incomplete and above all 
very unevenly conducted. Furthermore, geological 
and topographical conditions are very influential 
factors in distribution. It is quite understandable 
that the flat regions, such as the Hamada or the 
basins occupied by dunes like the Western Great Erg, 
the Edeyen of Marzouk, contain very few inscriptions, 
while the rocky regions are infinitely richer. In 
the present state of our knowledge, which does not 
necessarily reflect the reality, the richest Saharan 
regions are the Hoggar and Tassili n’Ajjer, as well 
as its Libyan extension formed by the Acacus, the 
Air, the Adrar of the Iforas and the southern edge 
of the Atlas chain, particularly the south of the 
High Atlas, the Anti-Atlas and the Rio de Oro, 

Inscriptions whose signs are close to the Saharan 
| alphabet are not exceptional in the Canary Islands. 
| Periodically, “Libyan” inscriptions are mentioned 
| outside the Berber domain, such as those of the 

Grotto Regina at Palermo, which, if their relation- 
' ship to Libyan is confirmed, can be explained by 
the presence of Numidian mercenaries in-the Punic 
contingents of Sicily. Others have been shown to be 
bad readings of Latin inscriptions (an inscription 
of La Garde Freinet, Var, attributed to the ‘“Sara- 
cens”) or the most fantastic interpretations, such 
as inscriptions found in Mexico or even Chile, 

Traditionally, there are several distinguishable 
“alphabets” in the Libyan script. Some are contem- 
poraneous with each other, such as the so-called 
Eastern and Western alphabets. The Libyco-Berber 
scripts of the Northern Sahara and the ancient Tifi- 
nagh preceded the Tifinagh used at the present day 
by the Touaregs, who are unable to read the ancient 
Tifinagh. Modern Tifinagh can undergo regional 
variations which are still little known. 

The Eastern alphabet covers the north of Tripoli- 
tama, Tunisia and Eastern Algeria; the western 
limit of its use is to the east of Sétif, although 
two western-type inscriptions may be seen at Guelma 
and some eastern-type inscriptions may exceptionally 
be found in Kabylia: such is the case of the decorated 
stele featuring a person standing found at Lakhdaria 
(ex-Palestro), which bears on its main face, on either 
side of the person, an inscription with eastern signs. 
This inscription mentions offices and titles similar 
to those in use in Dougga in the 2nd century B.C. 
This detail allows ts to put forward the hypothesis 
that it may well be an official inscription of the 
Ntunidian Massylian kingdom and somewhat ‘for- 
eign” in a land that was in ancient times Masaesylian 
and the later Mauritania, This hypothesis may be 
strengthened by the existence on the reverse of the 
stele of graffiti using the Western script, which is that 
of the other inscriptions of the region. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, the stele of Lakhdaria 
is the westernmost evidence of the Numidian or Eas- 
tern alphabet which seems to us to be more precisely 
Massylian. 

The Western Libyan alphabet covers the lands 
peopled by the Masaesylians and Moors, It con- 
. tains a greater number of signs than the Eastern, 

but also presents more variations; some signs known 

in Algeria are unknown in Morocco, and vice-versa. 

This script thus occupies # vast region, for all the 

Libyco-Berber inscriptions of the Northern Sahara 

and the Atlas belong to it to a greater or lesser 

extent, A great many of the Canary Islands inscrip- 
tions have the same signs, whose value is unfortuna- 
tely not known with any certainty; besides, it is 
' hardly likely that the Western seript and that of 
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the Libyco-Berber inscriptions can be transcribed in | 


the same way everywhere. This does not prevent 
three signs + JV (read from right to left) being 





found throughout the western area, from Guelma - 


to the Atlantic, and is evidence of a certain unity. 

Modern Tifinagh signs, current or sub-current, 
whose use goes back at least to the 5th century 
A.D, (tomb of Tni Hinan in Hoggar), are known 
throughout the Touareg world and go beyond it on 
the north-west, to Touat and Gourara, where they 
were even in use among the Judaised Berbers. 

In some regions such as the Anti-Atlas, particularly 
in the Tinzouline, the signs of the Western script 
are sometimes mixed with small animal figures 
(horse, dog, oryx) which appear to act as pictograms; 
they are so closely linked that it makes it hard to 
believe that they do not have the same semantic 
content. The presence of dromedary figures in the 
same scenes prevents these inscriptions from being 
regarded as very ancient. These pictograms, if 
they really play this role, cannot serve to support 
the hypothesis of the Libyan alphabet coming into 
being through transformations of ancient marks 
of ownership and other traditional drawings, such 
as those which still figures in tattoos. 

However, it should be noted that Tifinagh has 
two signs: $2 , asign which has the value Dy, and ¥, 
which has the value Z, the two of which seem 
to be derived from signs of a figurative, more or 
less anthropomorphic, character. More frequently, 
Libyan Tifinagh is written in horizontal lines, but 
the meaning of the reading is highly variable; some- 


times it is from right to left, sometimes from left ° 
to right, from top to bottom and in boustrophedon, | 


K. Prasse noted that the use of a movable support, 
such as a sheet of paper, actually favoured this 
tendency. There are even some inscriptions known 
which describe almost closed curves. 

Only the current form of Tifinagh and the Eastern 
Libyan alphabet can be transcribed, the former 
because the script and language are still in use 
among the Touareg, the latter because we have at 
our disposal several Libyco-Punic inscriptions, in 
particular that of Dougga, where we know that the 
Libyan text corresponds quite closely to the Punic 
text. This last has also transcribed, without trans- 
lation, some Libyan titles or municipal offices, 
such as LOGMIL or GZB, which, it seems, had no 
equivalent in the Punic towns, Unfortunately, while 
the value of the signs is basically known and only re- 
quires some verification or points of detail, the 
language of the Libyan inscriptions is still unknown 
to us. The little that is known of Libyan,some elements 
ef vocabulary and some presumed grammatical 
functions, show clearly that this language belongs 
to Berber; an ancient Berber, certainly, and imper- 
fectly transcribed by a strictly consonantal alpha- 
bet, but which cannot be fundamentally different 
from the numerous current Berber dialects. 

However, since the composition of the famous 
Recucil of Chabot, the very few specialists in this 
field have in general refused to suggest any trans- 
Jation of the texts, which are indeed very short, 
of the majority of the Libyan inscriptions; some 
even go so far as to pose the question of whether 
Libyan belongs to Berber. This carefulness contrasts 
with the adventurous attempts of G. Marcy, who, re- 
lying on Berber, particularly Moroccan Tamazight 
and Touareg Tamahak, suggested a translation for 
most of the Libyan inscriptions known in his time. 
This attempt was followed by M. Alvarez Delgado, 
who extends it to some Canary Islands inscriptions. 
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Between the possibly exaggerated carefulness 
of the former, and the certainly dangerous enthusiasm 
of the latter, there has to be a middle position 
which accepts at the same time both the most 
serious checking and control and the minimum of 
hypothesis indispensable for the progress of all- 
knowledge. 

The Western alphabet contains some supplemen- 
tary signs which are absent in the Eastern and whose 
originality has been demonstrated by L. Galand. 
in his Inscriptions antiques du Maroc. The use of 
these two ancient alphabets was certainly contempo- 
raneous, and it would be a mistake to believe, 
following a historicising logic, that the Eastern 
alphabet is the older because the script came from 
the East. Personally, adopting a hypothesis of J. 
Février, the author of the present article would 
carry it so far as to think that the Eastern form 
of the Libyan script (Numidian or Massylian alpha- 
bet) is a recast and simplified form of the original 
script due to contact with Punic, whereas outside 
the Massylian territory the old forms continued to 
be emploved and to evolve until they became modern 
Tifinagh, which itself affords variations. His only 
disagreement with the hypothesis presented by J. 
Février is over the age of this adaptation, which 
Vévrier placed in the 3rd century or the beginning 
of the 2nd century 3.C., whereas it seems to be much 
earlier. 

Among others, the hypothesis has for long been 
prevalent that the Libyan alphabet derived directly 
from the Punic alphabet, as the name Tifinagh 
given to the present form of this script implies. 
But it is widely recognised that an origin derived 
from etymology can be fallacious. Nevertheless, the 
Libyan alphabet has several signs in common with 
the Punic script where they have the same value 
(G, T, SH). S. Gsell, however, raised considerable 
objections to this opinion. The writing of the Punic 
characters, as they are transmitted by numerous 
steles from Carthaye, Utica, Hadrumeta and Cirta, 
is radically different from those of all the Libyan 
alphabets. Not only do nearly all the Punic sigus have 
a cursive form, while the Libyan signs are angular and 
geometrical, but even the meaning of the script dif- 
fers. All the Punic inscriptions, like every Semitic 
text, are written in horizontal lines from right to 
left, while the Libyan inscriptions are generally 
written from bottom to top in vertical columns, 
particularly those which we have every reason to 
believe the most ancient. It is only at Dougga for 


' several decades, during the reigns of Massinissa and 


Micipsa, that some inscriptions of an official char- 
acter were written in horizontal lines. These in- 
scriptions number eleven, which represent a huu- 
dredth of the texts gathered by J.-B. Chabot. This 
proportion would be even smaller if we were to take 
account of the inscriptions discovered since. The case 
of the texts inscribed at Dougga is thus highly origi- 
nal and denotes a very powerful Punic influence, 
but this appears to be only a factor of modernisa- 
tion and not as an especially determining original 
element. 

If we are to look, as is most likely, among the 
Near Eastern scripts for the forms from which 
the Libyan alphabet derives, it is not to the Phoeni- 
cian of Africa as it is known at Carthage, but to a 
more archaic script that we should turn, which 
would explain the similarities remarked with the 
South Arabian scripts (Himyarite, Sabaean), but 
also with the Turdetan alphabet of Southern 
Spain. 
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The script did not necessarily penetrate Africa 
by sea, and it is actually more likely that it crossed 
the continent and that the Numidian Massylian 
form (the most recent of the ancient Libyan alpha- 
bets) may have arisen out of a transformation of 
the archaic forms in contact with the Punic 
world, 

As far as this alphabet itself is concerned, two 
old hypotheses may definitely be rejected. The 
first is that of Meltzer, according to whom the 
Eastern alphabet was wholly invented by Massinissa, 
for we know today that some Libyan inscriptions ure 
earlier than this king and, further, that the Numi- 
dian royal adininistration employed Punic exclusively 
in its official inscriptions, as it did in the legends 
on its coins. The other hypothesis, that of | jdxbarski, 
who wanted to link Libyan with Neo-Vunic, is even 
wore improbable, for it is based on a totally out- 
dated chronology of the Neo-Punic script, 

If the origin of the Libyan alphabet poses some 
insoluble problems, it is even more difficult to date 
its invention or introduction, 

Contrary to the views of several authors (D. Mlan- 
chet, S, Gsell), the Libyan inscriptions or signs 
which ure found on some rock carvings us at Kef 
Mektouba, Chaba Naima and Khanguet ef Hadjar, 
cannot be contemporaneous with these latter, It is 
now known that these carvings are for the most part 
Neolithic and thus very wueh earlier than every 
script. Careful examination reveals in every case 
that the inscriptions are superimposed on the 
carvings. 

However, this is not the case with the buseription 
from the Azib n'Ikkis (High Atlas, Morocco), This 
inscription occupies a vertical cartouche delimited 
in an anthropomorphic figure of which it forms an 
indisputable part. It is certain that this inscription, 
which coutains fifteen or sixteen signs not belonging 
to the Saharan alphabet, is contemporaneous with 
the carving. The technique of the lines, the patina, 
style and details such as the representation of the 
sex and the lateral fringes, which accompany the 
figure, are identical with other carvings which are 
usually attributed to the Old Bronze Age (E} Argar 
civilisction in Spain), Eveu assigning it as late as 
possible within the archaeological context, this 
inscription seems to us clearly earlier than the 
6th-5th century 13.C. 


In Morocco, we also have the inscription of Sidi , 


Slimane of the Gharb which refers to the tumulus 
that it adjoins and with which it is consequently 
contemporaneous; the funerary furniture of this 
monument belongs to the 4th-3th century B.C. 

In Eastern Algeria the bazina (Palaeo-Berber 
dry-stone burial chamber) at Tiddis contained 
pottery, a piece of which has three Libyan letters 
painted on its belly. The bones contained in the 
pottery of this tomb have been dated from 2200 + 
100 years to 250 + too B.C. So this inscription is 
quite likely to be older than the bilingual dedica- 
tion of the Temple of Massinissa at Dougyga, dating 
from the tenth year of the reign of Micipsa, i.e. 
138 B.C. This inscription was for a long time the 
only Libyan text reliably dated, and there was also 
an unconscious tendency to regard it as the oldest. 
A study by J. G. Février of the inscriptions of Dougga, 
mentioning municipal offices, allows us to recon- 
struct the genealogy of an important person, Sefot, 
who was twice (during one year?) prince of the city. 
Taking account of this genealogy, it is possible to 
date back two other inscriptions (K/L, 10, 11) 
to a generation preceding the dedications of 139; 


these inscriptions would date from the decade 170- 
180 B.C. 

In the Sahara, the datable documents are rarer, 
but a preliminary investigation has shown that 
Tifinagh is very much older than the historians, 
who believed that the Berbers only conquered the 
Sahara in the 3rd century of our era following the 
pressure exerted by Rome on the land routes of the 
north, formerly thought. In Fazzin, some 7ifinagh 
seripts are carved on amphora found at Germa which 
date from the ist century of our era. Among these 
graffiti figures sign tt, which exists only in the 
Saharan alphabet.The Fazziu necropolis thus proves 
that in the ist century of our era, Tifinagh was in 
use in the heart of the Sahara. 

In the massif of the Hoggar, the stele of Assckremi, 
whose inscriptious and carvings appear very ancient 
(HH. Camps-Fabrer), is worth citing, and especially 
the carved blocks of the funerary monument of 
Ti n Finan at Abalessa. These blocks which bear 
Tifinagk script have been cut so as to form part of 
the construction of the monument, of which they con- 
stitute the lower courses. The cutting has mutilated 
or interrupted some carved texts, This Ti/inagh, 
which belongs, however, to the modern alphabet, is 
thus at least contemporaneous with the monument 
and probably older; the funerary furniture and the 
isotopic date caleulated from the wood of the bed or 
stretcher on which Tin Hinan reposed, date the con- 
Striction of the monument back to the sth century 
of our era, 

Such are the chronological pointers which allow 
us to assert the great antiquity of the Libyan script 
in the Maghrib, where it is clearly earlier than 
the reign of Massinissa, ic. at the emergence of 
the Numidians and Moors into history. As for the 
Sahara, the use of Tifinagh goes back to at least 
the beginning of our era and probably much 
earlier. 

Bibliography; It is not possible to present 
avomplete bibliography of the Libyan inscriptions. 
The various histories of the alphabet and of writing 
should be consulted, particularly that of J. G. 
Vévrier, Paris 1948, and M. Cohen, La grande 
invention de l'écriture et son evolution, Documenta- 
tion et index, Paris 1958, 90-1. A very complete 
bibliography, for the period, is given by J.-B. 
Chabot in the Recucil des inscriptions libyques, 
Paris 1940-1. See also C. Meinhof, Die Libyschen 
luschriften, Fine Untersuchung, Leipzig 1932-5; 
L., Galand, Jnscriptions libyques, in Inscriptions 
antiques du Maroc, Paris 1966; J. Alvarez Delgado, 
Iuscripciones libicas de Canarias, ensayo de inter- 
pretacion libica, 1a Laguna, Tenerife 1964. The 
greatest caution should be exercised in using 
G. Marcy, Les inscriptions bilingues de l'Afrique du 
Nord, Paris 1936, and the numerous articles of 
this author which appeared in Hespéris (1934-7), 
AIEO Alger (1936) and R. Afr. (1937). 

L. Galand provides annually a report entitled 
“Les tudes de linguistique berbére” in the 
Annuaire de VAfrique du Nord. In these chronicles 
the discoveries and analyses of Libyan inscriptions 
are mentioned regularly, These reports have been 
collected in a volume entitled Langue et littérature 
berbéres. Vingt-cing ans d'études, Paris 1979. Vor 
the chronology of the inscriptions, see G, Camps, 
Recherches sur les plus anciennes inscriptions 
libyques de l'Afrique du Nord et du Sahara, in 
Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux 
historiques, N.S., x-xi (1974-5), 146-66, 

(G,. Camps) 
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3. Modern history. — On 29 September 1911, 
Italy declared war on Turkey and started its long- 
planned invasion of the Libyan littoral. Italian 
troops did not succeed in penetrating beyond the 
coastal strip due to stiff resistance by combined 
Turkish-Libyan Forces. Negotiations between Italy 
and Turkey resulted in the Peace Treaty of Ouchy 
(17 October 1912). On the battlefield, however, 
Libyan resistance did not subside. During World 
War I the Italians were virtually besieged in their 
coastal strongholds. In Cyrenaica, Fazzan and the 
Sirtica, resistance was led by Abmad al-Sharif 
(1873-1933), head of the Sands! order, with support 
from Turkey and Germany. It was under their in- 
fluence that he decided to attack British Forces 
in Western Egypt in November rors. Defeated, he 
transferred all political and military control of Cyre- 
naica to his cousin Muhammad Idris al-Sanisi (born 
1882). In April 1917 agreements were reached be- 
tween Idris and the British and Italians (the Accords 
of ‘Akrama). The Sanist-Italian accord was super- 
seded in October 1920 by the Accord of al-Radjma, 
in which Idris was recognised as the independent 
ruler (4 mir) of the interior oases. 

In Tripolitania, leadership was divided. Though a 
number of tribal leaders (inter alios Ramadan al- 
Shtaywi (or Suwayhili) and the [bad Berber Sulay- 
mn al-Barini) agreed on establishing a Tripolitanian 
Republic (Djuwmhiriyya Tardbulsiyya) in 1919, 
fighting soon broke out between tribal factions. To 
overcome dissensions and to strengthen their position 
vis-a-vis the Italians, they decided to offer Idris 
al-Saniist the amfrate of all Libya. This put him in 


no doubt would lead to the preponderance of Tripoli- 
tania, with its larger population and its better- 
developed economy and thus reduce the influence 
of Idris’s supporters. They were wary of Idris’s close 
bonds with Britain. The outcome of the debate, 
however, was anticipated by the proclamation of 
Idris al-Saniisi as head of an independent amirate 
of Cyrenaica, while control of foreign affairs and 
defence remained with Britain (1949). After this, 
Idris would not support the independence of a 
united Libya unless under his own crown. 

Libyan independence was declared on 24 December 
1951. (Due to peculiar international circumstances 
it was only in 1955 admitted to the UN.) The con- 
stitution provided for a hereditary monarchy under 
a Sandsi King and a representative federal govern- 
ment consisting of two houses (a Senate and a House 
of Representatives). The King was endowed with 
extensive powers, including the right to select and 
dismiss the Prime Minister, to appoint half the 
Senate and to dissolve the elected parliament. The 
political system never matured. The first elections 
to be held on 19 February 1952 resulted in a victory 
for government candidates, but voting results were 
contested by the opposition parties. Demonstrations 
ended in violent clashes with police forces. As a 


| result, all political parties and programmes were 


a predicament, for he was bound to the accords with | 


the Italians. On the other hand, refusal of the offer 
would undermine his position with his adherents. 
Finally, he decided to accept the offer, but subse- 
quently fled the country to Cairo (1922). 

Full-scale war in Libya was resumed after Musso- 
lini’s take-over in Rome in 1922. Due to its internal 
divisions, resistance in Tripolitania was soon crushed, 
but in Cyrenaica the charismatic leadership of 
the Santis! representative ‘Umar al-Mukhtar in- 
spired Bedouin resistance for almost ten years 
until at last be was injured in battle, imprisoned 
and publicly hanged on 16 September 1931. Pacifica- 
tion of Libya being completed, the Italians started 
extensive agricultural colonisation schemes in the 
fertile coastal plains. In 1935 they completed the 
strategic coastal road connecting Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica. The onset of World’ War I] impeded fur- 
ther Italian development plans. After severe fighting 
between Germany and the Allied Forces, in January 
1943 all of Libya was occupied by British and Free 
French Forces. Idris al-Sanisl had assisted the British 
war effort from Cairo, and an army of Libyan exiles 
under the Sanisi flag had participated in the libera- 
tion of Cyrenaica, 

After World War II the future fate of Libya was 
put before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. On 21 November 1949 it was decided that 
Libya should become an independent state before 1 
January 1952. A UN Commissioner, the Dutchman 
Adriaan Pelt, was appointed to supervise the power- 
transfer from British and French military govern- 
ments. The UN decision stimulated political debate 
on the future form of an independent Libya. Two 
opposing groups emerged, The older tribal and reli- 
gious leaders, mainly concentrated in Cyrenaica 
and Fazzan, supported a federation under the Sandsi 
crown. The younger generation, influenced by Arab 
nationalism, advocated a unitary republic. This 


| 
| 


| 
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suppressed. From that moment, Libyan politics 
gradually degraded into the assertion of family, 
tribal and parochial interests. 

The next two decades witnessed increasing pressure 
on Libyan society, An unprecedented oil boom was 
the main cause, Libya’s first oil was struck in 1955; 
in 1962 it joined OPEC; and in r969 Libya had al- 
ready become the world’s fourth largest oil producer. 
Oil revenues ended Libya's dependency on foreign 
financial aid and allowed a more assertive policy. 
In order better to cope with the exigencies of oil 
exploration, in 1963 the cumbersome federal system 
was abolished. Social changes set in with developing 
oil industry, Urbanisation and industrialisation 
gave birth to a new stratum of traders, service-men 
and technicians; petroleum and dock workers 
started to organise in trade unions. The new social 
groupings were denied political expression. Subse- 
quent tensions were heightened by foreign politics. 
During the Suez crisis (1956) and again in 1967 
there were violent outbursts of Arab nationalist 
feelings. But Libya, a member of the Arab League 
since 1953, was tied to the West in its foreign policy 
by the presence of British and US military bases. The 
government, though briefly joining the Arab oil em- 
bargo of 1967, had no means adequately to meet wide- 
spread popular support for a Nasserist policy, This 
undermined the King’s authority. 

On 1 September 1969, Idris was deposed. In spite 
of an initial wave of popular enthusiasm, the revolu- 
tion remained entirely an army affair. It had been 
planned and implemented by a movement of ‘Free 
Officers’ modelling itself on the Nasserist revolution, 
A Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) took 
control of affairs. It consisted of twelve officers 
under the general leadership of Colonel Mu‘ammar 
al-Kadhdhafi (Gaddafi). Political parties remained 
suppressed. An attempt at broadening the RCC’s 
political base was made by creating the Arab Socia- 
list Union (1972). Lack of cadre, apathy and hostil- 
ity from traditional leadership caused its failure. 
Another attempt was made in 1973 by the proclama- 
tion of the popular revolution. Its ideology was set 
forth by Mu‘ammar al-Kadhdhafi in his Green books 
(see Bibl.), In these, he propagated his Third World 
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theory which refuted parliamentary democracy as 
well as class domination, Libya was to be governed 
by Popular Congresses (mwtamardt sha‘biyya) and 
Popular Committees (lidjdn sha‘biyya) in every 
section of society, On 2 March 1977, power was 
officially transferred to the people and the country 
renamed the Djamdhiriyya (Masses’ Republic). 

In oil policies, republican Libya took a national- 
istic stand, leading to a sharp price increase and a 
major share in production. On the international 
scene, the theme of Arab unity was paramount, 
though al-Kadhdhaifi's Third World theory has 
universalist aspirations, 

Bibliographical: Indispensable bibliogra- 
phical materials are to be found in H. Schliiter, 
Index Libycus. Bibliography of Libya 1957-1969 
with supplementary material 19175-1956, Boston 
Mass. 1972, and Index Libycus, Bibliography of 
Libya 1970-1975 with supplementary material. 
Vol. 1. Titles. (al-Fihris al-Libi 1390 ila 1395-1970 
ila 1975), Tripoli n.d. On the colonial period, 
a lot of material is available, especially in Italian. 
A good short account is to be found in E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, The Sanust of Cyrenaica, Oxford 1949. 
For the period 1943-1960: Ismail Raghib 


Khalidi, Constitutional Development in Libya, | 


Beirut 1956; Majid Khadduri, Modern Libya, A 
study in political development, Baltimore 1963; 


and the account of UN-Commissioner Adriaan Pelt, ° 


Libyan independence and the United Nations. A case 
of planned decolonization, New Haven and London 
1970. On revolutionary Libya: Muhammad 
Mustafa Zaydin, I/diyalidjiyyat al-thawra al- 
Libiyya, Benghazi 1973; Ruth First, Libya. 
The elusive revolution, Harmondsworth, Middle- 
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within the country and among its inhabitants. The 
three regions of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica (Barka), 
and the Fazzan have had different economies, 
varying external connections, and experienced 
specific historical and cultural influences; and inter- 
nally, each of these regions has been diversified in 
particular ways. 

Along the Mediterranean coastline of 1,200 miles 
lies a fertile coastal strip nowhere broader than 
50 miles. The barren Gulf of Sirte, an arc of some 
300 miles where the desert comes right down to 
the sea, separates the settled coastal areas of Tri- 
politania from those of Cyrenaica. These areas are 
well-watered, enjoy a Mediterranean climate and con- 
tain the principal cities, towns and villages inhabi- 
ted by the overwhelming majority of the country’s 
population. The western coastal zone includes the 
capital city of Tripoli; the inland hills of Djabal 
Nafiisa, with sufficient rainfall for habitation, and 
ancient olive groves surrounding small Berber-speak- 
ing towns and troglodytic settlements formerly in- 
habited by Libyan Jews; and, between the fertile 
coast and the hills, the arid plain of Djafara, The eas- 
tern zone contains the country’s second largest city, 
Benghazi, and the Djabal Akhdar mountain range 
which runs in an arc parallel to the coast from Derna 


, to south of Benghazi and whose uplands, rising to 


sex 1974; La Libye nouvelle. Rupture et continuité, © 


Paris 1975; Henri Pierre Habib, Politics and 
government of revolutionary Libya, Ottawa 1975; 
Omar I. El-Fathaly, M. Palmer and R, Chackerian, 
Political development and bureaucracy in Libya, 
Lexington Mass. 1977; Omar I. El-Fathaly and 
M, Palmer, Political development and social change 
in Libya, Lexington, Mass. 1980; C. Kooij, Islam 
in Qadhafi's Libya: religion and politics in a 
developing country, Amsterdam 1980; Habib 
Wadi‘a al-Husnawi, Min al-Djumhiriyya ila 'I- 
Diamdhiriyya. Dirdsat fi thawrat al-Fatih min 
Sibtimbir fi Libiyd, Tripolis 1982. On oil: F. C. 
Waddams, The Libyan Oil industry, London 1980. 
Yearly economic, political, social and cultural 
surveys, besides documents and studies, in: 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris. A good 
general history is J. Wright, Libya, London 1969, 
and also idem, Libya. A modern history, Loudon 
nd, Mu‘ammar al-Kadhdhafi's ideology is to be 
found in his al-Kitab al-Akhdar al-Fas! al-awwal: 
Hall mushhilat al-dimikrafiyya “‘Sulfat al-sha‘b". 
al-Fasl al-thanit: Hall al-mushkil al-iktisddi “‘al- 
Isktirakiyya”. al-Fasl al-thdlith: al-Rukn al- 
idjtima% li ‘l-nazariyya al-“dlamiyya al-thalitha, 
in many editions and translations. 
(R. J. 1. rer Laan) 
4. Ethnography and demography. Since the 
early 1860s, when Libya began to export oil on an 
international scale, the social and economic structure 
of its population has been undergoing a continuous 
Process of accelerated and extensive change. None- 
theless, studies of Libyan culture and society and 
its institutionalised forms—the family, kinship 
systems, political organisation, legal procedures, 
religious beliefs and practices, etc.—must still take 
into account geographical and historical diversities 


2,000 feet, receive plentiful rainfall, 

To the south of this strip lies a second zone which 
in the past has been too arid for permanent settle- 
ment, but which is sufficiently watered to provide 
grazing and crops of barley for nomadic herders. 
Although rains were uncertain and the hot wind from 
the south (gib/i) could “shrivel plants like a flame”, 
this was the country’s main barley-producing area. 

Beyond this zone was an absolute desert with the 
exception of four oasis groups in Cyrenaica—Djagh- 
bab [¢.v.], Djala, Marada and Kufra [q.v.], and the 
spare half-dozen oases of the Fazzan [g.v.]. Only 
about one-twentieth of the country’s total population 
lived in this area of extreme desert climate. 

The divisive geographical features of Libya were 
initigated by trade, religion and, finally, by the 
political unity created by Italian colonisation, 
beginning in 1911 and furthered by the Second World 
War. Before the opening of West African ports in the 
rgth century, a good proportion of the wealth of tro- 
pical Africa had reached Europe by way of Libya. 
From the Fazzin and Cyrenaica, gold, ivory, ebony, 
ostrich feathers and slaves transported to the em- 
poria of Tripoli and Benghazi had sustained oasis- 
dwellers, camel-herders and merchant townsmen, 
The Fazzan had been a wealthy community of slave- 
owning merchants, Berber-speaking Tuaregs with 
trading networks as far as Timbuctu, in parts of 
the Sahara and into the Western Sudan; while 
Cyrenaica had controlled the caravan route 
through Kufra to Wadai. When this commerce 
ceased, the Tuareg moved further west while the 
former Tebu-speaking slaves remained in the oases, 
subsisting as crop-sharing peasants until the oil boom 
of the 1960s. Most of these areas, as well as the 
Djabal Akhdar and the tribes in the plain of Djafara, 
were more or less autonomous and maintained their 
own locally-based social structures. 

Until the 1950s, at least four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Tripolitania lived from agriculture and 
animal-rearing. In the Djafara, a number of tribes, 
integrated in a complex social and economic pattern 
that included sedentary peasants, transhumants, and 
oasis cultivators, were linked by suff [g.v.] rela- 
tions of alliance which transcended other loyalties. 
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In Cyrenaica, as well, the combination of nomadism, 
pastoralism, and some cultivation, along with the 
significant seasonal variations in climate, assumed 
a characteristic form of social organisation, viz., 
the segmentary tribal system. Throughout Libya (and 
elsewhere in North Africa and the Middle East), the 
disposition of non-urban groups reflected the distri- 
bution and exploitation of natural resources, and the 
usage of common concepts, especially that of the seg- 
mentary tribal system, was widespread and of central 
importance. Nonetheless, these shared concepts often 
glossed over diverse adaptations to different types 
of ecologies. Thus, for example, in Cyrenaica the 
virtually sedentary cow and goat herders of the Dja- 
bal Akhdar and the camel and sheep pastoralists of 
the semi-desert area differed significantly in the 
pattern of their social relationships. The idiom of 
“tribe” also nominally existed in the cities of the 
coastal area, but the urban élites with their cosmo- 
politian values and social structure had more resem- 
blances and affinities with their urban counterparts 
in the Arab and Muslim world than they did with the 
tribesmen of their hinterlands, 

Libya, like the rest of predominantly Berber 
North Africa, had been invaded in the 5th/rrth 
century by the Band Hilal (g.v.) and Bani Sulaym 
[g.v.], some of the former settling in Tripolitania, 
and the latter in Cyrenaica. These tribal movements 
from the east accelerated the process of Arabisation 
and the spread of Islam and produced a fusion of 
cultures and races, Only small pockets of Berber- 
speakers have resisted, In Tripolitania there are 
communities of sedentary agriculturalists along the 
northern fringes of Djabal Nafisa between Yefren and 
Nalut, and on the coast at Zuara; these Berber-speak- 
ers, who are further distinguished by their adher- 
ence to the Ibadiyya [9.v.] sect, constitute an esti- 
mated 4% of the population of Tripolitania; in ad- 
dition, there are in the oases of Ghadamés and Ghat 
Berber-speaking Tuareg. To complete the linguistic 
description, mention should again be made of the 
Tebu of Fazzin and southern Cyrenaica who speak 
their own language, a Sudanic dialect. Finally, 
amongst the Arabic-speaking population, the Libyan 
Jewish communities deserve inclusion: before emi- 
grating en masse during the decade following the 
Second World War, the Jews numbered some 
30,000, most of them in Tripolitania. Their communi- 
ties had their own internal social structures and 
values, and they played an important role in economic 
life, particularly trade. 

In regard to religion, the overwhelming majority 
of Libyans have long adhered to the Sunni creed 
and followed the Ma&likt school of law. Yet neither 
their beliefs, nor the history of the country, may be 
understood without taking into account the reviv- 
alist movement of the Saniisiyya [9.v.], a neo-Sifi 
order established by Mubammad ‘Ali al-Sanisi 
(1787-1859). The order, founded on a network of Jod- 
ges, spread along the desert oases from Tripolitania 
to the Sudan. With his headquarters in the interior 
at Djaghbib, a strategic centre for consolidating 
power and spreading the creed among tribes along the 
caravan routes, the head of the order created a politi- 
cal-religious organisation that was to lead the 
opposition to Italian penetration and eventually be- 
come transformed into the Libyan Kingdom under 
the rule of a descendant of the founder, King Idris. 
The Sanisi order, as an Islamic revivalist movement, 
gave the population of the country a religious zeal 
and, aroused by Italy's attack, a sense of unity that 
developed into Libyan nationalism. 


During the period of Italy's colonisation of Libya, 
a large number of agricultural estates belonging 
to Italian individuals and development companies 
were established: a programme of state and land- 
grant colonisation in the 1920s was followed by large- 
scale agricultural settlement by Italian peasant 
families in the 1930s. The invasion and the colonial 
occupation disrupted and influenced the economic 
and social life of the indigenous population in a 
myriad of ways: e.g. there was an increase in seden- 
tarisation among nomads, the breakdown of cor- 
porate groups, the spread of education, and a massive 
exodus of poor rural pastoralists and agriculturalists 
to take up wage labour in the cities and towns of the 
coastal region, especially after the Second World War. 

Since independence in 1951, the government has 
created a new group of Libyan farmers by trans- 
ferring to them former Italian lands (and eventually 
nationalising those lands in 1971) and establishing 
a National Agricultural Settlement Agency. More- 
over, it has instituted policies for land use, irrigation, 
rural settlement (and, since the revolution of 1969, 
a state policy for rural development with projects 
planned for the Djafara plain, Diabal Akhdar, Kufra, 
Serir and Fazzin), and has generally sought to raise 
the contribution of agriculture to the national econ- 
omy. But because of the phenomenal development 
of oil and the growth of industry and services, agri- 
culture has declined significantly since the pre-196r 
period when it involved 70% of the labour force. 

In 1964 oil in Libya began to flow on an inter- 
national level, Since then it has transformed the 
country from a poor agricultural and desert backland 
to a land of affluence and one of the biggest oil 
exporters in the world. With an estimated annual 
average income of $ 8 billion per year (1978) and a 
per capita Gross National Product of $ 6,310, Libya 
has become the richest country in Africa and the fif- 
teenth richest country in the world (1977 World Bank 
Report). The national economy now depends on the 
oil sector, which accounted for about 62% of Gross 
Domestic Product in 1980. The government (renamed 
since 1973 the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jama- 
hiriya, to replace the Libyan Arab Republic establish- 
ed following the coup d'état led by Colone! Muammar 
al-Kadhdhafi (Gaddafi) in 1969) has concentrated 
in its latest Development Plan (1976-80) on the needs 
of electricity, water supplies, sewage and housing, 
and the creation of three major industrial complexes. 
It is the urban sector, where one-third of the labour 
force are foreigners and less than 3% women, which 
now receives governmental priorities. 

Libya is on the way to becoming a highly-urbanised 
society. About half of its population in 1978 of 
3,014,100 (of whom 2,597,600 are Libyans) live in 
towns of 20,000 or larger, Its accelerated urban 
growth results from migration, natural increase and 
immigration of foreign labour. Between 1966 and 
1973, towns of 25,000 or more population grew by 
20% annually, one of the highest rates in the world. 
(Natural increase for the same period was 4.2%.) 
The urban regions of Tripoli and Benghazi (10% of 
the country’s total area) contain 92% of the total 
population, include fourteen of the fifteen towns 
with a population of at least 10,000, and are res- 
ponsible for 86%, of Libya's agricultural production, 
The city of Tripoli has grown from a population of 
some 30,000 at the beginning of the century, to 
110,000 (1931), to 240,000 (1954) and to an estimated 
820,000 in 1980; while Benghazi, according to the 
1980 estimate, has some 400,000 inhabitants. By 
the end of this century, it is expected that of Libya’s 
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population of 5.5 to 7 million, 67% to 74% will live 
in cities of 20,000 or more, i.e., that the number 
of city-dwellers will triple or quadruple. The study 
of social and cultural changes consequent to these 
processes greatly increases the challenges to Libyan 
ethnography, 
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LIHYA-YI SHERIF, the hairs of the Prophet. 

In imitation of the Prophet's practice shaving of the 
hair and beard later became a sunna, According to 
al-Bukhari, during his penultimate and last  pil- 
grimages, Muhammad permitted people who wanted 
to get his hair when he was being shaved (Ahmet 
Zebidi Zeyniiddin, Sahih-i Buhari muhtasart tecridi 
sarih tercemesi, tr. Ahmed Naim-Kamil Miras, 
Istanbul 1926-46, vi, 193-8, x, 442). The hairs of 
his head and beard, thus obtained, were preserved 
and later circulated in all Islamic countries. People 
kept this hair in a bottle, wrapped in layers of green 


cloth, in mosques, palaces, etc., opening this on 
public festivals such as during the days of Kandil, 
Bayram, and in the second half of Ramadan. In 
the houses of the rich, the Lihya-yi Sherif was re- 
garded with respect and placed in an honoured, 
elevated position. In the mosques it stood on a high 
stool on the landing above the last stair of the 
pulpit (Osman Ergin, Tiirkiye maarif tarthi, Istanbul 
1939-43, i, 172; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanis 
tarih deyimlert ve terimlert sézliigi, Istanbul 1971, 
ii, 366). 

Although it means properly a hair from the head 
of beard of the Prophet, it is called Sakal-f Sherif 
incorrectly by the public in the Turkish-speaking 
countries, meaning the Prophet's beard only. 

The Lihya-yi Sherif is today kept in a silver box 
at the Topkap: Palace, together with the other relics 
of Islam, in the Imperial Chamber (Kidss Oda), in 
the Pavilion of the Holy Mantle (Khirka-yi Sa‘adat 
D@iresi) (Kemal Cig, Relics of Islam, tstanbul 1966, 
7). Two other examples which belong to the Yildiz 
Palace, now transferred with other objects to Istan- 
bul University Library, are however in boxes en- 
crusted with mother-of-pearl on which verses from 
the Kur’4n are written. As well as green cloths, 
these are wrapped in a kind of gauze with inscriptions 
printed on it, called destimal (“napkin’’), specially 
made (Ismail H. Baykal, Enderun mektebi tarihi, 
Istanbul 1953, 148) for the visits to the Holy Mantle 
organised by the Sultan-Caliph on 15 Ramadan 
and then distributed to the courtiers and other people 
invited to the ceremony [see KHIRKA-Y!I SHERIF]. 

The ceremony of visiting the Holy Mantle is ex- 
plained at length in many Ottoman writers. Although 
the Libya-yi Sherif is kept with the other relics there, 
it is never mentioned, and the Mantle of the Prophet 
occupied the most important place in these cere- 
monies (H, Z, Usakligil, Saray ve dtesi, Istanbul 1966, 
223; Leyla Saz, Haremin icytisii, Istanbul 1974, 125). 
It is interesting to note that in histories such as those 
of Silahdar or Selaniki, we find much information 
about the Holy Standard and the Holy Mantle’s 
being removed from their places and sent away in 
times of crisis, and about help being expected from 
them when the sultans or the Ottoman army were 
in trouble; butn one of these authors writes anything 
about the Lihya-yi Sherif (f. H. Uzuncarsilt, Osmanis 
devieti’nin saray teskilats, Ankara 1945, 250-60). 
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LIHYAN, people and Stateof early Arabia. 

1. Libyan and Liby4nite in epigraphy, 
Inscriptions discovered in the north of the Hidjaz 
and speedily identified as “‘Lihydnite’ have pre- 
served the names of at least six kings of Liby4n, 
a kingdom which must have existed for several cen- 
turies in pre-Islamic times. The great majority of the 
Liby4nite inscriptions are found in the valley of 
al-‘Ula and its immediate surroundings, especially 
in the neighbourhood of al-Khurayba, the site of an- 
cient Dedan, not far to the south of the great Naba- 
taean centre of al-Hidjr (g.v.), ie. modern Mada?in 
Salih. Not only Libyanite, but also other inscrip- 
tions are found in more or less considerable numbers 
in the same area: Dedanite, Minaean, Thamudic, 
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Nabataean, Hebrew and Arabic. C. M. Doughty, 
Ch. Huber and J. Euting were the first travellers 
to copy Libyanite inscriptions and to report on the 
archaeological remains in their vicinity.On the basis 
of Euting's documents in particular, D. H. Miiller 
presented a first interpretation of the texts. Close 
to 400 Libyanite inscriptions and graffiti were 
subsequently published by A. Jaussen and R, 
Savignac in their monumental Mission archéologigue 
en Arabie. In recent years, many more have come 
to light, for instance those included in some of 
A, Jamme’'s publications, particularly in various 
volumes of his Miscellanées. Most important was 
the discovery, in a mountain gorge near Bi’r al- 
*Udhayb, to the west of al-Khurayba, of a group of 
texts connected with a place of worship of Dhi- 
Ghabat, the principal deity of Lihyan at the time. 
The Liby4nite inscriptions are written in a South 
Semitic alphabet, related to but distinct from the 
South Arabian, Dedinite, Thamudic and Safaitic 
scripts. Although the evolution of the South Semitic 
letter forms is not yet sufficiently clear in all its 
details, it has become generally accepted, since 
H. Grimme (1930, 1932), that the Dedanite inscrip- 
tions are older than the Libydnite ones, On both 
historical and palaeographic grounds, these DedAnite 
inseriptions are usually dated, with F, V. Winnett 
(1937, p. 50), to the sixth century B.C., or slightly 
later; cf. Winnett, in Winnett and W. L. Reed (1970, , 
pp. rr4ff.). It is not known when the Dedanite 
supremacy in the region was replaced by the Libya- 
nite one and after how long an interval, if any. It 
seems certain, however, that the kingdom of Libyan 
flourished at least throughout the 3rd century B.C.; 
the Minaean inscription found in Dedin and now 
dated to approximately this period points to the 
presence of a colony of Minaean traders without 
implying, contrary to what was previously believed, 
Minaean political domination, cf. A. van den Branden 
(1957, p. 16) and J. Ryckmans (1957-8, p. 243; 1961, 
pp. 54 ff.). The name of certain kings of Libydn, 
TLMY, may be another indication that the Libyanite 
rulers were to some extent contemporaries of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, if the identification of that 
name with Ptolemy, suggested by FE. Littmann, 
in J. Euting, Tagbuch, ii, 225, and W. W. Tarn is 
correct. But the name could be Semitic, and it has 
been compared, most recently again by al-Ansary 
(r970), with that of Talmay, king of Geshur (II 
Sam. iii, 3 and xiii, 37; I Chron. iii, 2). The south- 
ward advance of the Nabataeans probably caused the 
downfall of the Lihyanite kingdom. In this connec- 
tion, three short Nabataean inscriptions, found south 
of TaymA and written by a certain Mas‘idd, who 
calls himself king of Lihyan, are often quoted. 
Various dates have been ascribed to these inscription: 
the 2nd century B.C, by A, Jaussen and R, Savignac 
(Mission, ii, 221), the middle of the 1st century B.C., 
“but before the final Nabataean conquest of Dedan", 
by W. F, Albright (1953, p. 7) and, less likely, the 
1st century A.D. by W. Caskel (1954, p. 42), Among 
the deities worshipped by the Libydnites, the in- 
scriptions mention, in addition to Dha-Ghabat, 
Hallah, Lat, Han-‘Uzzay, Han-?Aktab, Ha-Kitbay, , 
Ba‘alsamén, Humam, Ha-Mahbr, Khardj, Salman | 
and Wadd (the vocalisation is purely conventional). | 
These and other deities are also encountered in 
composite proper names such as Zéd-dhi-Ghabat, 
Wahb-Allah, ?Amat-‘Uzz4, Djaram-han-?Aktab, 
Djaram-Kutbi ‘Abd-Manit, etc. The site of a temple 
was discovered in al-Khurayba by A. Jaussen and 
R. Savignac (Mission, ii, 56 ff.), Its walls were 
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probably ornamented on the inside with large 
statues; parts of several of these statues were found 
lying in the débris. In the central court of the 
temple, there was a stone basin, circular in form 
and more than four metres in diameter. 

The language of the Lihy4dnite inscriptions is an 
early form of Arabic, Some differences with Classical 
Arabic are easily observed. The defective spelling 
of words like bt (cf. Classical Arabic bayt) and *s 
(ef. Classical Arabic ?Aws) shows that the Libya- 
nite phonemic system comprised the vowels é and 6. 
After nasals, # may have been realised as th and is 
occasionally spelled conformingly, e.g. bth instead 
of bnt—daughter. The article has the form h-;Thn- 
before *, * and, optionally, &; 4l- occurs in one in- 
scription. The dual pronominal suffix -hmy (cf. Clas- 
sical Arabic -humd) did not end in -@ because, in 
Lihy4nite orthography, final long -@ is written with 
the letter -4. The nominative dual sfatus constructus 
is also spelled with final -y and, for that reason, 
cannot have ended in -@. The perfect, third person m- 
sg. of the causative stem of verbs with identical 
second and third radicals is frequently not contracted, 
+t or htll; but contracted forms are also found on 
occasion. A systematic analysis of the inscriptions 
will undoubtedly reveal other peculiarities of Libya- 
nite Arabic. 
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2. In Islamic sources, The Islamic historical 
and genealogical sources consider the Arab tribe 
of Libyan to be a branch of the Hudhayl [¢.v.], and 
ascribe to it the genealogy Libyan b. Hudhayl b. 
Mudrika b. al-Yas b. Mudar, i.e. LihyAn was attached 
to the North Arab stock, When and how the Lihyan 
came to the position in which we find them in the 
6th century A.D., forming part of the Hudhay! and 
established in a territory considerably to the south 
of their original home, sc, now in the country to 
the north-east of Mecca, we cannot tell, on account 
of the complete absence of documents. Muslim 
tradition has lost all memory of them and confounds 
them apparently under the general designation of 
Thamid [¢.v.] with the fhamid proper and the 
Nabataeans of al-Hidjr: a memory, but a very 
vague one, of the old kingdom of Lihyan may 
perhaps have survived in the isolated mention in 
a tradition that the Lihyan were ‘remnants of the 
Djurhum", who later became part of the Hudhayl 
(Tabari, i, 749, rr-12 [see pyuRHU™M], following Ibn 
al-Kalbi; Tddj al-‘avis, x, 324, 1-2, following al- 
Hamdani, probably in al-Iklil, since the passage is 
not found in the text of the Djazirat al-‘Arabd), 

In the period just before and after Islam, the 
Lihydn do not seem to have had a history independent 
of their brethren of Hudhayl; it is only rarely that 
they are mentioned apart from them, e.g. in Hammdsa, 
34, & propos of their battles with the warrior-poet 
Ta?abbata Sharr#*; Yakdt, Buldan, ii, 272, iv, roq 
(cf. the Hamasdé of al-Buhturi, 80-1; Ibn al-Djarrah, 
ed. H. H. Brau, no. 86 = SBWAIW, ceiti, no. 4, 
1927, 31), ti, 614, of a battle with the Khuza‘a. The 
poets of this tribe are as a rule reckoned among those 
of the Hudhayl—e.g. Malik b. Khalid al-KhunnaS, 
al-Mutanalchkhil al-Khuna%, ete, At the time of 
the preaching of Islam we find them, like the rest 
of the Hudhayl, under the political influence of 
the Kuraysh. This explains their hostile attitude to 
Muhammad, which resulted in the murder of their 
chief Sufyan b. Khalid b, Nubayh by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umays at the instigation of Mubammad. This 
murder was cruelly avenged by the Lihyiin, who slew 
several Muslims in their turn (the yawm al-Radji‘, 
4 A.H.). As there is no further mention of hostile 
relations between the Muslims and the Lihyan, it 
is probable that the latter were included in the sub- 
mission which the Hudhayl made to Islam [see 
HUDHAYL), 

After the triumph of Muhammad, and in the 
periods following, there is an almost complete 
lack of information about the Libyan, and there are 
very few persons of note belonging to this tribe: 
the grammarian al-Lihydnt, whose full name was 
‘Ali b. Hazim (Khazim) or b. al-Mubdrak, d. in 
222/837 or 223/838 (cf. al-Zubaydt, Tabakat al-nuhat, 
ed. Krenkow, in RSO, viii, 145, no. 125, with bibli- 
ography; Fligel, Die grammatischen Schulen, 51) 


perhaps belonged to it, but other sources (Yakit, | 
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Irshad, v, 229; Tadj al-Sarits, x, 324, 19) trace his 
nisba “‘al-Libyant’ to the unusual length of his 
beard (/thya). 
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LIM, LIMON [see MuHAMMADAT] 

LIMASSOL (see kusBRuS] 

LIMNI (Turkish form of the Greek Afjuvog, in 
older Ottoman historical works Limoz and Ilimli, in 
older Greek sources also A7jzoc, Stalimene in med- 
iaeval western sources, Lemnos in modern usage) 
an island in the northern part of the Aegean Sea, 
80 km. west of the entrance of the Dardanelles 
(Canakkal’e Boghazt (q.v.]) halfway between Mount 
Athos and Tenedos (Bozdja-Ada [q.v.}). The island, 
of ca. 470 km?*, has been virtually treeless since long 
before Ottoman times. Agriculture is of local im- 
portance only, Its famous export product since 
antiquity is a sort of voleanic earth which had 
reputedly medicinal power, terra limnia, tin-i makh- 
tim, which used to be dug once yearly with some 
ceremony. Lemnos today has a Greek population 
of about 25,000 which is constantly decreasing. 
Myrina (formerly Kastro, Turkish Limni} on the 
western coast is the capital of the island that forms 
a part of the province of Lesbos of the Republic 
of Greece. There is a military air base at Mudros. 
The Jarge harbours of Purnia in the north and 
Port Mudros in the south, almost cutting Lemnos 
in two halves, are not much used any more. 

Lemmos in the Middle Ages was part of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. lt suffered the depredations of corsairs, 
Arabs from Crete (Ikritish [q.v.]) in the roth century, 
and those of Saldjiks from Anatolia in the rth 
century, With the partition of the Empire after the 
Latin conquest (1204), Stalimene became an im- 
perial fief granted to Filocalo Navigajoso and to 
his descendants in 1207. Byzantine rule was restored 
by the Emperor Michael Paleologus between 1276-8, 
Prisoners of state were held in the island, e.g, the 
Ottoman pretender Diizme Mustafa in 823-5/1419-20. 
Shortly before 1453, Dorino I Gattilusi (1426-55), 
Lord of Lesbos (Turkish Midilli [g.v.]), acquired the 
whole of Lemnos as a fief. After the fall of Constan- 
nople (29 May 1453), the Byzantine authorities 
fled. Thanks to the diplomatic activities of Crito- 
bulus, the Byzantine-Ottoman historian, who was 
a judge in nearby Imbros (Imroz [g.v.]), the Gattilusi 
dynasty of Lesbos was granted Lemnos and Thasos 
(Tashéz [q.v.]) as fiefs by Sultan Mehemmed II, 
subject to a tribute of 2,325 gold pieces a year. 
Domenico Gattilusi, son and successor of Dorino I, 
was in 1455 granted Lemnos only. In 1456, however, 
the inhabitants appealed to the sultan to be directly 
governed by him. From this time, the first kdnin- 
name of Imbros, Lemnos and Thasos must be dated, 
and this was revised by Selim I in 1519 (cf. Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 237-40). 

A papal war fleet commanded by Ludovico, 
Cardinal Scarampi, captured the island in 1457, 
but in 1459 the Ottoman admiral Khadim Isma‘il 
Bey retook it. Critobulus intervened once more to 


' maintain its special status, which led to the grant 


of Lemnos (plus Imbros and Enos on the mainland 
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(Turkish Enez)) in 1460 to the ex-despot of the 
Morea Demetrius Paleologus in return for a tribute 
of 3,000 gold pieces a year. A Venetian force con- 
quered the island in 1464, and held it till the peace 
was concluded in 1479. Gedik Ahmed Pasha [g.v.], 
kapuddn pasha, had the fortresses repaired and 
Anatolian subjects were settled there. A regular 
administration was now set up with a voyvoda, a kadi 
and kodjabashis in charge of the native Greek popula- 
tion. Limni became later a part of the province of 
the sandjak begi of Gelibolu (ie. of the Ottoman 
admiral). Towards the end of the 16th century, 
Lemnos, together with Chios (Sakiz {q.v.]), was the 
only prosperous island of the Archipelago, with 74 
villages, including 3 Turkish Muslim ones. 

Its strategic position led to repeated Venetian 
attacks and its conquest in 1656, undone a year 
jJater by Topal Mehmed Pasha after a 63 days’ siege 
of Kastro. Following the destruction of the Ottoman 
fleet near Ceshme on 5 July 1770 by the Russian 
fleet of Count Alexis Orlov, Lemnos suffered a 
Russian attack. An Ottoman squadron defeated the 


Russians in Mudros Bay, and this success brought | 


Djazi’irli Hasan Bey [q.v.] the titles of ghadzi and 
pasha, After 1774, Ottoman authority in the Ar- 
chipelago had to be reinstated, which led to a harsh 
régime and subsequent popular unrest. 


During the Russo-Ottoman war of 1806-12, a divi- © 


sion of Admiral D. Senyavin’s fleet occupied Lemnos 
in 1807, In the same year the kapudén-pasha Seydi 
‘Ali Pasha confronted the enemy in the battle of 
Athos, west of Limni (30 June 1807). Lemnos did 
not play an active role in the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence. When the Ottoman administration underwent 
the reforms of the tangimat, Lemnos in 1283/1866 
became one of the 4 sandjaks of the vildyet of the 
Dijaz@ir-i bahr-i sefid [g.v.], with the kadds of 
Bozdja-Ada, Imroz and “‘merkes"', the latter sub- 
divided into the nahiyes of Bozbaba (Strati or Aghios 
Eustratios Island) and Mudros. An Orthodox bishop 
resided at Kastro, There was a smal! garrison, and 
a government steamship had its station there. In 
1312/1894 the population consisted of 23,499 Otto- 
man subjects and 192 foreigners (in the 1310/1892 
statistics, there were 34,451). 

During the Macedonian crisis, the Powers sent a 
naval force to occupy Lemnos's castle, customs house 
and telegraph office (5 December 1905) in order to 
press the Porte to introduce reforms, At the outbreak 
of the Balkan War, the main division of the Greek 
fleet under the flag of Admiral Paul Koundouriotis 
steamed straight to the island (19 May 1912). The 
next day, 1,500 troops were landed and these occupied 
Lemnos after a short fight with the 30-man-strong 
Ottoman garrison. The mutesarrif and leading 


Muslim civilians were deported. A Greek naval | 


base was established at Port Mudros. 

The Treaty of London (that of St. James) of 30 May 
1913 confirmed the Greek annexation. During World 
War I, the Venizelos government lent Lemnos to the 
Allied Powers. An Anglo-French naval base and army 
camp were established at Port Mudros, from where 
the Gallipoli campaign was directed. It was here, 
aboard the British battleship HMS Agamemnon, 
that an Ottoman delegation led by the Minister of 
Marine Hiiseyn Ra’if [Orbay] negotiated with the 
British plenipotentiary Admiral Arthur Calthorpe 
and concluded the armistice of 30 October 1918 
ending hostilities between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey. 

At the Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923) the new 
Republic of Turkey recognised formally the loss of 





Lemnos and other islands. With Samothrace (Turkish 
Semadirek), Imroz (Gékée-Ada) and Tenedos 
(Bozdja-Ada), the last two having been restored to 
Turkey, Lemnos formed part of a demilitarised zone, 
The 2,500 Muslim-Turkish inhabitants of Limni 
had already left their island in 1920, and Greek 
refugees from Anatolia took their places in 1923. 
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LINGA, a minor seaport, modern Bandar-i 
Linga, on the northern shore of the Persian 
or Arab Gulf, in lat. 26° 34° N. and long. 54° 53’ E., 
to the south of Laristan [see LAR, LARISTAN] and 
facing the islands of Kishm [g.v,] and the Tanbs. 
Linga has a harbour of some depth, allowing traffic 
by dhows and coastal craft; behind the town lies a 
salt marsh, and then the Band-i Linga mountains, 
which rise to 3,900 ft./r,190 m. The population, for- 
merly largely Arab, is now predominantly Persian, 
but with strong admixtures of Arabs, Baluchis, 
Indians and the descendants of black African slaves, 
these comprising both Sunnis and Shi‘is. 

The old port was at Kung, 8 miles/r3 km. to 
the east, where the Portuguese retained a footing 
till r711, Jong after they had lost Hurmuz [9.v.}. 
In 1760, the Kawasim Arabs [g.v.] under Shaykh 
Salih came from Ra’s al-Khayma and established 
footholds at Linga, which they seized from the kalan- 
tar {g.v.] of the Djahangiri district, at Shinds and on 
Kishm island, till they were in 1765 expelled by 
Karim Khan Zand (g.v.]. In 1809-10 the British 
naval expedition from Bombay which attacked the 
Kasim! pirates at Ra’s al-Khayma went on to take 
Linga and other Kasimf-held ports on both the Arab 
and the Persian shores of the Gulf. In 1887 the Persian 
imperial government extended its control over Linga 

and deposed the last hereditary shaykh of Kadib, 
carrying him off in chains to Tehran. 

Linga was at this time still a flourishing port, a 
centre for pearl-fishing, with Indian merchants 
residing there; an iniport centre for textiles coming 
into Persia; and an export centre for Persian tobacco. 
There was still some slave-running of Persians and 
Baluchis into the Arabian peninsula and of Somalis 
and black Habashis into Persia which the Persian 
authorities in Shiraz were unable or unwilling to 
stop. Curzon in 1890 estimated the population of 
Linga at 10,000. After the assertion of Persian 
central government control, and the inclusion of 
Linga within the reformed government customs ad- 
ministration, many of the old-established merchant 
families moved to the Arab shores, e.g. to Dubayy, 
Babrayn and ‘Uman, and in recent times, Linga has 
been only a shadow of its former self, completely 
overshadowed by such ports as Bushire and Bandar 
‘Abbds. The population in the 19708 was 9,404. 
Linga is also administratively one of the five bakhshs 
in the shahrisid@n of Lar in the ustén of Fars, the 
population of the bakhsh being ca. 41,000. 
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LIPKA or Lusxka, Luexa, the name given to the 
Tatars who since the rath century inhabited 
Lithuania, and later the eastern and south-eastern 
lands (Belorussia, Volhynia) of old Poland up 
to Podolia, and after 1672 also partly Moldavia 
and Dobrudia. Derived from the old Crimean 
Tatar name of Lithuania, the record of the name 
in Oriental sources (la) in 926/1520, later «&J: 


V. Véliaminof-Zernof, Matériaux pour servir a 
Vhistoire du khanat de Crimée, St. Petersburg 1864, 
3, 4, 720; also 4&J and «iJ Silahddr tarikhi, i, 
Istanbul 1928, 615, 638, end C, Orhonlu, Lipkalar, 
in TM, xvi [1971], tables I, VI) permits to infer an 
original Libka > Lipka, from which Pol. Lipka was 
formed {contamination with Pol. lipka “small 
lime-tree”; this etymology was suggested by the 
Tatar author S. Tuhan-Baranowski, Shad powstala 
nazwa Lipkéw, in Wschdd, iii [1932], 96-8). A less 
frequent Polish form, Z£ubka, is corroborated in 
(Lubka >) Lupka, the Crimean Tatar name of 
the Lipkas up to the end of the roth century (Ewliya 
Celebi, Kniga puteshestviya, ed. by A. S.Tveritinova, 
i, Moscow 1961, 254, n. 3). 

The Tatar settlements in Lithuania date back to 
the first quarter of the r4th century. Lithuania was 
also to provide a refuge for various exiles from 
the Golden Horde in later years. However, Tatar 
colonisation on a mass scale in Lithuania is commonly 
associated with the person of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Witold (ca. 1352-1430), a supporter of the Khan 
Tokhbtamish and his sons in their struggle for power 
within the Horde. Witold’s expedition to the banks 
of the Don in 1397 gave a rise to a voluntary and 
long-lasting immigration of large masses of Tatar 
population from the steppes to Lithuania. The new- 
comers, who were brought to settle at the very 
centres of power (Vilna, Troki and others), while 
maintaining their tribal organisation and freedom 
of the Islamic cult, were enlisted to do military 
service in separate units, and were endowed for 
this with land and exemption from the taxes. The 
nobility came in time to be put on a par with the 
Lithuanian and Polish nobility, whereas the former 
tamghas performed the function of coats-of-arms 
(S. Dziadulewicz, Herbarz rodzin talarskich w Polsce, 
Vilna 1929). The poorer part of the Tatar population 
engaged in various activities such as waggon- 
driving, trade with the East and tanning, a craft 
traditional with Turkic peoples. Certain of the Lipkas 
also provided some dispatch-riders sent to the 
Crimea, and official interpreters for mutual contacts 
with Turkish and Crimean embassies. The privileges 
granted to the Lipkas by Witold were to be later re- 
affirmed by the successive Grand Dukes of Lithuania 
and Kings of Poland. Nevertheless, they were exposed 
to the envy of the magnates and nobility and of the 
Roman Catholic clergy as well, which in turn pro- 
voked the first manifestations of ill-will among these 
Muslims towards their adopted land. Their complex 
situation was adequately depicted in the anonymous 
Risdle-yi Tatar-i Leh by one of the Lipkas who, 
during a stay in Istanbul in 965/1557-8 on his way 
to Mecca, wrote his account for Siileyman the Magni- 
ficent (from a 18th century copy thereof, no longer 
extant, the Turkish text with Polish translation 
and commentary was published by A. Muchlisski, 
Zdanie sprawy o Tatarach litewskich . . ., Vilna 1858). 
The rule of the fervent Catholic Sigismund III (1587- 
1632) and the Counter-Reformation movement 
brought a number of restrictions to the liberties 
granted to non-Catholics in Poland, the Lipkas 
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among others. To this can be attributed the inter- 
vention by Sultan Murad III with the King in the 
matter of liberty of religious cult for the Lipkas, 
undertaken in 1000/1591 upon the request of two 
Muslims who had accompanied the King’s envoy to 
Istanbul (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dokumentéw 
tureckich, Warsaw 1959, no. 236). In 1609 the mosque 
at Troki was destroyed and some Tatar women were 
accused of witchcraft and burnt. P. Czyzewski, in 
retaliation for his father’s death at the hands of a 
Lipka, published a pamphlet, Alfurkan tatarski 
prawdziwy... (1616), abusive towards the Muslim 
creed and its believers. It gained wide popularity 
(republished 1640, 1643) despite the Apologia Tataréw 
by Azulewiez (1630). The Lipkas who had defended 
their new land in the wars against the Teutonic 
Order and Muscovy, and even the borderland terri- 
tory of Poland against the attacks of Crimean 
Tatars, on the other hand, as early as in 965/1557-6, 
having the author of the Risdle for their mouth- 
piece, had expressed their wish to be reintegrated 
with the world of Islam and even of having their 
land subjugated by the Padishah. Now, ostracised 
as they were and in view of the material difficulties 
in the Polish army, they partly joined the Turks 
when the latter invaded Poland in 1672. Képriiliizide 
Fadil Ahmed Pasha made Poland, by the Buczacz 
treaty of 1083/1672, refrain from putting any ob- 
stacles to their emigrating to Islamic lands; however, 
their pro-Turkish enthusiasm was soon to abate. 
A. Kryczytiski, who had once served in the Polish 
army, and later was made commander (muhdfiz) 
at Bar, the centre of one of the four sandjaks within 
the new wildyet of Podolia, and a fervent promoter 
of the idea of serving the Ottomans, perished at 
the hands of other exiles in October 1673 (Silahdar 
t@rikhi, i, 638; S. Kryczytiski, Bef barski, in RT, ii, 
229-301), Some of the Lipkas availed themselves 
of the Amnesty Act and returned to Poland (K. 
Grygajtis and J, Janczak, Powrdt Lipéw pod sztandary 
Reeczypospolitej}, in Sobdtka, 1980/2, 181-9). They 
also took part in the battle of Chocim on the Polish 
side under the command of John Sobieski (1673). 
The reign of John Il, a protector and patron of 
the Lipkas, was also noted in their history by a wave 
of conversions to Roman Catholicism, a fact which 


roused the displeasure of Khan Selim Girey I in | 


1095/1683 (Vel'yaminov-Zernov, op. cit., 720). The 
Lipkas fought in 1683 under King John III at Vienna, 
and their merits were recognised and rewarded at 
the 1684 Diet. Nevertheless, there were as many 
of them as 472 at Kamieniec Podolski, and lesser 
numbers were stationed at other Podolian castles 
occupied by the Turks (Orhonlu, op. cit., 71; Lipkas 
are also to be found in the Defler-¢ riisndmée-yt 
zuSamad we erbab-i timdr-i eydlet-i Kamanife ber 
miidjib-i taskih fi sene 1098 [= 1682] at the Woje- 
woddzkie Archiwum Paristwowe, Poznai), 

The next considerable emigration of the Lipkas to 
Turkey took place early in the 18th century, in con- 
nection with the victory won by King Augustus II over 
the Polish-born King Stanislas Leszczytiski, whom the 
Lipkas had supported in his war against the Saxon 
King. Those of the Lipkas who stayed on in Turkey 
after 1673, as well as the new emigrants, were settled 
in Moldavia (the ‘Puste Pola Tatarow Lipkow Libka 
Tatarlerinugn (sic!) Topraghi ,,¢1 ne Sr LEG i! 
in J. A. B. Rizzi Zannoni, Carte de la Pologne divisée 
par provinces et palatinats ..., Paris 1772, no. 23), 
Dobrudja, and even Anatolia (in the sandjak of 
Khudawendigar (g.v.] and on the Kfzfl Irmak [¢.v.}). 
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Formerly a constant threat to Polish borderland 
areas, after 1699 they served the borderland pashas 
as interpreters in the peaceful relations with Poland. 
In Poland they enjoyed the favour of the last King 
Stanislas Augustus (1765-95), and later had their 
shares in the national Polish uprisings against the 
Tsarist government; they also served with the Poles in 
the Napoleonic army, On the other hand, the Russian 
Empire opened to them a way to a lawful career 
and education; what was more, the Lipkas owed 
to it a stimulating contact with the other Turkic 
Islamic peoples (those of the Crimea and of Adhar- 
baydjin), This atmosphere of religious and national 
revival, of animated contacts with Turkey and the 
other Muslim lands, as well as with the centres of 
Muslim learning (Sarajevo, Cairo), distinguished also 
the activities of the Lipkas in restored Poland (after 
1918), An important part was performed by the 
Cultural and Educational Association of the Tatars 
in the Republic of Poland (established 1926) and per- 
sonally by Dr. J. Szynkiewicz, muffi since 1926, an 
orientalist who was in close contact with the Polish 
Islamist T. Kowalski (Cracow) and two Karaim Tur- 
cologists, S, Szapszat (Vilna) and A. Zajaczkowski 
(Warsaw). In Vilna, where the mufti had his seat, a 
Tatar National Museum was founded in 1929, and the 
Tatar National Archives in 1931. Several journals 
were published: Prsegiqd islamski (1930-34), Zycie 
talarskie (from 1934), and the Rocznth Tatarski (= 
RT) dealing with scientific research (i-iii: Vilna 
1932, Zamosé 1935, Warsaw 1938; vol. iv, destroyed 
by the Nazis, was never published). In 1936 a Tatar 
cavalry unit was founded within the Polish Army; 
they wore the traditional horse-tails (ugh). The 
forms of Muslim religious activities in Poland were 
finally established by the relevant Act passed on 
24 April 1936. The outbreak of the Second World War 
did not permit completion of the building of the 
mosque in Warsaw. Tatars participated in the Polish 
resistance movement and fell victims to the Nazis 
during the occupation. The westward shift of Poland's 
frontiers after the war, and the emigration of the 
Mufti Szynkiewicz, who had not left any followers 
of his stature, were detrimental to the general situa- 
tion of the Lipkas. Some of the Tatar intellectuals, 
however, supported by the Polish state, have focused 
their attention on religion, contacts with the Muslim 
world, history, mosques, burial grounds and other 
monuments of the Tatar past in Poland (M. Kono- 
packi, Les musulmans en Pologne, in REI, 1968/1; 
A. Miskiewicz, Talarzy polsey w latach 1918-1980, 
in Novum, 1980/8, 83-109). 

The author of the Risdle reckoned that there were a 
hundred settlements of the Lipkas, with a corre- 
sponding number of mosques, in Poland, and num- 
bered their population at 200,000, which seems great- 
ly exagerated, Ibrahim Pecew!, quoting the state- 
ment made by a messenger of the Lipkas to the 
muffi at Akkerman, mentions sixty villages with 
mosques (7a’rikh, i, Istanbul 1283, 472, quoted 
by A. Muchlitiski, Izsledovante 0 proiskhozhdenii ¢ 
sostoyanii litovskikh tatar, St, Petersburg 1857, 60-1, 
and Orhonlu, op. cit., 63). In 1932 there were about 
6,000 Muslims in Poland, with 16 mosques and one 
under construction, and two prayer-houses (RT, i, 
323). At present, their approximate number in 
Poland exceeds 2,000. There are only two mosques, 
in the villages of Bohoniki and Kruszyniany (Bogho- 
nuk, Kurshun among the Tatars), of which the 
former, devastated by the Nazi troops, has been 
rebuilt on a government grant. Since the roth century 
there has also been a Muslim community in Warsaw 
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with an old burial ground; two new ones were 
established after the last war in Gdansk and Szczecin, 
where the Tatar repatriates from the East had come 
to settle, 

The author of the Risdle reports that the imams 
were brought by the Lipkas partly from the Crimea 
and the Horde. Peéewi relates that litigious matters 
of religious and legal nature were submitted by them 
to, @g., the mufti at Akkerman (loc. cit,), Their 
contacts with the Muslim clergy in Turkey (also 
attested by the references in contemporary Turkish 
authors; Orhonlu, op. cit., 66) are recorded still in 
the 18th century (Czartoryski Library, Cracow, no. 
XVII/1080). The author of the Risdle, a fervent Mus- 
lim himself, had deplored the fact that some of the 
Lipkas assumed the Christian creed, that the know- 
ledge of Arabic was dying out among them and that, 
still worse, they tended to forget their own language, 
so that yerliiler lisdni ile sdylemeye bashladilar and 
nobody but the newcomers knew the “Ottoman” 
language. Petewi’s informant had equally stressed 
that the Lipkas on copying the Kur’4n ‘arabi khatt 
ile commented upon it Leh keferesi lisdni ile (loc. cit.). 
Ewliya Celebi had at first called them soberly Leh 
kralina iabi* timmet-i Muhammed'den Libka kawmi, 
and numbering them into the "Tatar" nations, justly 
regarded their language as belonging to the Slavonic 
family (Seydhat-ndme, ii, 99; v, 138, 146). Later, 
however, when the name of the Lipkas was cited 
to him at Ujvar-Neuhdusel (Nové ZAmky, in Slova- 
kia) by the Crimean Tatar adversaries of the Swedes 
in Poland in 1656 [cf. Len], he wrote how in that 
“Sweden” which he had allegedly visited along with 
the Tatars in 1663, he found 800,000 (vi, 368) or 
1,000,000 (x, 77) gécer ewli Tatar, adding to this 
that they did not know Tatar at all and spoke among 
themselves only ifdlydn lisdnt tizere (vi, 368). In 
fact, the Lipkas, as a result of their intermarriage 
with the Poles and Belorussians, abandoned com- 
pletely their native language; however, though Polish 
and Belorussian became their predominant languages, 
even in religious writings, they were spelt in Arabic 
alphabet (such texts in both languages are quoted 
by Muchliiski, /zsledovamie ..., 62-70; in general, 
A. K. Antonovich, Belorusskie teksti, pisannye ara- 
bskim pismom, i ikh grafiko-ortografiteskaya sistema, 
Vilna 1968, with detailed bibliography). lFurther- 
more, the Polish and Belorussian as spoken and 
written by these Muslims were enriched with many 
loan-words taken from the Muslim creed, community 
life, and everyday activities, of Arabic, Persian 
and Turkic origin (A. Woronicz, Szezqthi jezykowe 
Tataréw litewskich, in RT, ii, 351-67, with a voca- 
bulary listing similar words and phrases}. This 
cultural ambiguity can be also observed on the 
tombstones of the Lipkas, where the half-moon 
and the shehddeteyn formula in Arabic are usually 
followed by the text proper written in Polish or, 
formerly, sometimes in Russian. In recent times, 
however, even the knowledge of the Arabic alphabet 
has been dying out among the young generation. 
Hence when J, Sobolewski wrote his Wyklad wiary 
mahometanskiej cryli islamskiej (“Exposition of the 
Muhammedan or Islamic creed”, Vilna 1830), with 
an explanation of the religious rites and prayers, 
he did it in Polish only; the book was destined for 
his many co-religionists who were unable to read 
the traditional Aitébs in the Arabic alphabet, The 
Polish translation of the Kur?4n by Jan Mirza Tarak 
Buezacki (Warsaw 1858) was founded not upon the 
original only, and was provided with commentaries 
derived from the French translation of the Kur?An 


by Kazimirski, which, to cite J. Szynkiewicz, “were 
often offensive to the religious feelings of a Muslim" 
(Literatura religijna Tataréu litewskich i jej pochod- 
zenie, in RT, li, 140). 

The Tatar national and cultural revival in inter- 
war Poland was, however, largely due also to some 
of the Roman Catholic Lipkas (S. Dziadulewicz, 
S. Kryczyfski and others), Lipkas converted to 
Christianity were also among the ancestors of the 
celebrated Polish writer H. Sienkiewicz (1846-1916; 
Nobel Prize for Literature 1905). The Tatars, who 
since the r4th century had been settled on Polish 
territories as war prisoners, were soon converted, 
with just a vague memory left of their origin (the 
names “Tatar” or “czabany’’, pl. derived from 
Turkic ¢oban shepherd", as in the surroundings of 
Chrzanéw near Cracow) and their traditional occupa- 
tions (tanning and horse-breeding). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see in general S, L. Kryczyriski, 
Bibliograficeshie materiall o tatarakh Polshi, 
Litel, Belorussii i Ukraini, Petrograd 1917, with 
new addenda of idem, in RT, i, 295, 311; the most 
fundamental publication is S. Kryezytski, Tatarzy 
litewscy. Préba monografit histor yczno-etnograficsnej, 
Warsaw 1938 (= RT, iii); V.D. Smirnov, 
Krimskoe khanstvo pod verkhovenstvom Otomanskoy 
Porti do nagala XVIII veka, St. Petersburg 1887, 
156-7; idem, Sbornik nekotorikh vashnikh isvestiy 
i ofitsial’ntkh dokumentov kasatel’no Turcii, Rossii 
1 Krima, St. Petersburg 1881 (18th-century 
Turkish documents on the Lipkas); S. Sienicki, 
Quelques notes pour servir a Phistoire des musulmans 
a Varsovie et leur cimetiére, in L'Echo de Varsovie, 
22 December 1934; J. Reychman, Zabytki orien- 
talne w Polsce, in Ochrona Zabytkow, 1957/1; 
idem, al-dthar al-islami fi Balanda, Warsaw 1958. 

(Z. ABRAHAMOwICcz and J, Reycuman) 

LISAN at-‘ARAB [see 15N MANZOR] 

LISAN at-DIN [see rw 41-KHATIB) 

LISBON [see BURTUKAL; AL-UsHBONA) 

LISS (A., also lass, /uss, pl. lusts, with masdars 
lustsiyya, talassus (see LA‘, viii, 355-6, and Lane, 
s.v,), one of the two main words in Arabic for thief 
robber (the other being sdrik); in Persian we have 
duzd “thief, duzdi theft", and in old Turkish ogaért, 
Ottoman khayrsiz, modern htrsez. Arabic liss and the 
unassimilated variants li/a/ust must have appeared in 
the language during the Byzantine period, presum- 
ably via Syriac desta, whilst there exists the form Hstis, 
closer to the Greek original Anorh¢, in Mishnaic 
Hebrew and Palestine Jewish Aramaic (see S. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehnwirter im Talmud, 
Midrasch und Targum, Berlin 1898-9, li, 315; 
Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 
284; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford 1964, 9). Liss, etc. do not appear in the 
Kur’an, where we have sdrik and sdrika (V, 42/38, 
XII, 70, 73), but nevertheless they are found occasion- 
ally in pre-Islamic poetry (Imru? al-Kays, Labld), 
and then quite frequently in the Umayyad period 
(for full documentation, see the forthcoming entry 
s.v. in WKA), 

In general, the pre-Islamic Arabs did not recognise 
theft as a highly reprehensible crime, and it was not 
condemned unless the victim was a member of the 
kin-group or a djdr within it (hence Djam!l al-SUdhri 
could satirise a man’s father as “the one who stole 
a guest's cloak", Hamdsa of Aba Tamm4m, 155); 
the injured party was normally left to secure redress 
himself and recover his property (see G. Jacob, 
Allarabisches Bedwinenleben nach den Quellen ge- 
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schildert*, Berlin 1897, 217-18). Only with the coming 
of Islam did theft and brigandage become crimes 
punishable under the Sharvi‘a, and hudid were laid 
down both for simple theft (now called in legal 
parlance al-sirka al-sughra) and for brigandage and 
highway robbery (al-sirka al-kubré or kaf* al-tarik); 
for the legal aspects of these crimes, see sArtkK, And 
of course, the carrying-off of camels and other beasts 
in the course of ghazw [q.v.], the raiding of a hostile 
tribe, was always regarded as perfectly legitimate. 

Bedouin society up to the present day has pre- 
served much of the ancient ethos in regard to thiev- 
ing, with the Kur’dnic penalty of amputation only 
sporadically applied, even in the towns. In eastern 
Arabia, H. R. P. Dickson noted that amongst the 
local Bedouin, stealing from friend or foe was re- 
garded as something shameful and dishonourable, 
‘ayb, but not treated as a crime (The Arad of the 
desert, a glimpse into Badawin life in Kuwait and 
Sau’di Arabia, London 1949, 531-2). Where penalties 
for stealing are applied, they often involve the in- 
fliction of indignities rather than mutilation and 
suchlike severities. Doughty, whilst journeying with a 
pilgrim caravan, observed the beating of a servant 
who had stolen from his master, although the leader 
of the caravan did in fact have the power of life and 
death in regard to crimes considered as really serious. 
In the town of ‘Anayza in al-Kasim, he noted that 
common thieves were beaten with green palm rods 
(because dry ones would have broken their bones) 
by the muffawwi‘a or elders responsible for order 
and decency, but amputation was not practised, 
and petty theft, if not openly paraded, was disregard- 
ed (Travels in Arabia Deserta, London 1926, i, 14, 
69, ii, 368-9), In Jordan, Jaussen registered humil- 
liating punishments amongst the Bedouins there 
for stealing, such as tearing out the offender’s beard 
hair by hair (Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 
Paris 1948, 229-30), forcibly shaving or plucking 
out the beard being an ancient Near Eastern way of 
showing contempt for someone, cf. Hamun King of 
the Ammonites’ shaving off half the beards of David's 
servants (11 Sam. x, 4-5). Only when a man showed 
himself as an habitual thief, thereby bringing dis- 
honour on his kin, was he likely to be outlawed by 
them, becoming an outcast in respect of that partic- 
ular offence (A. Kennett, Bedowin justice, laws and 
customs among the Egyptian Bedouin, Cambridge 
1925, 21). 

Within the Bedouin life of pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times, the Jiss was in many ways hardly 
distinguishable from the outcasts and desperadoes of 
the desert known as sa‘dlik and futtdk [see su‘. 0x], 
who lived outside the tribal system with every man's 
hand against them; the poetry of these sa‘dlik and 
fudtak attracted the attention of philologists of the 
‘Abbasid period, and more recently, has attracted 
that of modern western and oriental scholars (see e.g. 
Yisuf Khallif, al-Shu‘ara? al-sa‘dlik fi 'l-asr al-djahili, 
Cairo 1959; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 133-45; and arts. aL- 
SHANPARA, TAPABBATA SHARRAN, “URWA B. AL-WARD). 
But the activities of those described as Iusis proper 
seem also to have been isolated for study by the 
philologists and compilers of adab works, Thus we 
have mention in the literary sources of an Akhbar 
al-lusis, containing poetry of well-known thieves 
and brigands amongst the Arabs, by the pupil of 
al-Asma_, Abi Sa‘Id al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al- 
Sukkar!l (212-75/827-88 [9.v.]); see Brockelmann, 
I*, 108-9; Sezgin, ii, 63, 133), and of a Kitab al-Sall 
wa 'l-sirka of Abd Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
al-A‘rabl, called al-Aswad al-Ghandadjani (d. ca, 
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428/1036-7, see Sezgin, i, 68, 88). The contemporary 
Syrian scholar ‘Abd al-Mu‘In al-MallibI has collected 
the names together of some jo /iss poets of the 
Islamic period, together with their surviving verses, 
see his Agh‘dr al-lusis wa-akhbaruhkum, in RAAD, 
xlix (1974), 362-76. 

With the awakening, from the 3rd/9th century on- 
wards, of a distinct interest among Arabic authors in 
low life and in the criminal and semi-criminal under- 
worlds of the burgeoning Islamic towns, we find a 
certain amount of information on the activities of 
those thieves and brigands in the urban environment, 
although there are enough continuing references to 
criminal activities in the countryside and deserts 
(e.g. the rustlers of thoroughbred horses and camels, 
the thieves of the latter being known as khurrdb, 
sing. khdrtb, see C. E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Is- 
lamic underworld. ¢. The Bani Sdsdn in Arabic life 
and lore, Leiden 1976, 118) to show that rural crime 
and brigandage never disappeared. 

A writer of such varied interests as al-Djabiz shows 
a special interest in the tricks and stratagems of 
the sophisticated criminals of his time, and he seems 
to have written a special work on the Aiyal al-lusis, 
partially extant and cited in subsequent adab works 
(e.g. possibly in al-Bayhakl’s K. al-Mahasin wa 'I- 
masawi, ed. Schwally, 521-3, without explicit men- 
tion of the title here; cf. Ch. Pellat, Gahiziana. I[/. 
Essai d’inventaire de l'couvre Sahizienne, in Arabica, iii 
(1956), 164, no. 95). The compilers of collections of 
anecdotes were eager to include tales about clever 
thieves, and in the opening of his Niskwar al-muhd- 
dava al-Tanikh! lists among the interesting tales 
which he had heard in the course of his career those 
of fanatically-inspired assassins using knives (ashab 
al-‘asabiyya wa 'l-sakdkin), of brigands and thieves, 
and of profligates and rowdies (ah! al-khasdra wa 
'l-Sayydran) (ed. SA. Shaldji, Beirut 1391-3/1971-3, 
i, 4). Several of the succeeding anecdotes do in fact 
deal with the ruses of crafty evildoers, see e.g. i, 
156-8, nos. 79-80, vii, 96-102, 250-1, nos. §7-9, 144, 
viii, 218-28, nos. 96-8. One of these tales actually 
deals with a body of thieves and bandits in India 
calied the Banuwaniyya, whom al-Tandkh! equates 
with the Arab mustakfi, the cut-purse who follows 
and steals up behind a person to rob him, and from 
whose activities Muslim traders in India suffered 
(cf. also the Banuwani of al-Djahiz, cited in Bosworth, 
op. cit., i, 37); Muslim authors seem to have been 
aware of the existence of organised groups or castes 
of dacoits and thugs in India, grouping these criminal 
bodies with the Bedouins of Arabia and predatory 
Iranian peoples like the Kurds, the Bald¢ and the 
Kafitis [see Kurs] as examples par excellence of 
violent and uncontrollable brigands. One should 
note also the connection in certain sources of gam- 
bling [see krMAR) and thieving, seen in the not- 
infrequent phrase ligs mukdmir ‘‘thief and gambler” 
(see F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 
114, 153). 

The authors of makamét [q.v.] and other works of 
the picaresque genre likewise found here material 
around which they could weave incidents involving 
their respective heroes. Thus Badi‘ al-Zaman al- 
Hamadhan! wove several of the adventures of Abu 
"I-Fath al-Iskandari around the activities of impudent 
thieves, such as those who stole surreptitiously from 
the ranks of prostrate worshippers during the salat, 
those who ascended house walls and used grapnels 
for purloining articles inside the rooms, and those 
who burrowed into cellars and vaults from the outside 
or from adjacent houses (the nakkdban or ashab al- 
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nakb) see further, Bosworth, op. cit., i, 100-3). Es- 
pecially valuable evidence on this type of activities 
is to be found in the chapter on falassus and associated 
malfeasances in al-Raghib al-Isfahdni's Afuhddardt 
al-udabd (ed. Cairo 1287/1870, ii, 108-12, ed. Beirut 
1961, iii, 189-99). Al-Isfah4ni cites as an outstanding 
figure amongst successful criminals one ‘Uthmin 
al-Khayyt, who as a skilful practitioner himself 
(called al-Khayy&t, not because his original pro- 
fession was that of tailor, but because he “sewed up", 
khkdja, the holes bored into houses for felonious 
purposes so neatly that they were almost undetect- 
able) had apparently become something of a semi- 
legendary figure by al-Raghib’s time (the Diwaid 
al-Calabi Library in Mosul—whose contents are 
now dispersed and their location largely unknown— 
contained a Hikdyat ‘Uthman al-Khayyat fi 'l-lusiis 
wa-wasdydhu, see Pellat, loc, cit.; and one wonders 
whether there is some connection with the hero of two 
anecdotes given by al-Tandkhi, named as ‘Abbas b, 
Khayyata and described as a supremely clever thief 
of Basra, see Nishwdr, vii, 97-102, nos, 58-9). 

According to this ‘Uthman, there were five main 
categories of thieves and brigands: (1) the muhtal or 
“trickster”, who worked by stratagems and who did 
not kill in the course of his crimes and was therefore 
looked down on his more desperate and violent con- 
fréres; (2) the sdhib al-layl or ‘worker by night”, the 
nocturnal housebreaker, who got in either by boring 
or by scaling walls (the mudasailik), and the robber 
with violence (mirkdbir); (3) the sdhib al-farik or 
“gentleman of the road", the highwayman or brigand; 
(4) the nabbdsh or “burrower, excavator", said to be 
well-known and presumably a man who dug up a 
people's buried treasure hoards; and (5) the khanndk 
or "'strangler, assassin'’, who may work by suffocating 
his victim, but may also be a disemboweller (hd‘idj) 
or one who pounds his victim’s head with a stone 
(radikh). He then goes on to detail the types of 
confederates and auxiliaries (Sawna) whom criminals 
employed, e.g. to “case” likely premises for a future 
break-in or to create diversions whilst a raid could 
be made (for further details, see Bosworth, op. cit., 
i, tor-6). 

Bibliography: Given essentially in the article. 

On the legal status of highway robbers and thieves, 

see Majid Khadduri, The Islamic law of nations, 

Shaybani’s Siyar, Baltimore 1966, 247-50. 

(C. E, Boswortn) 

LITERATURE [see ADAB; SARABIVYA; GITAZAL; 
MADIN; MAKAMA; MARTHIVA; SHt‘R; TA?RIKY, ete.) 

LITHAM (a.) (sometimes also pronounced lifam), 
the mouth-veil, isapiece of material with which 
the Bedouins concealed the lower part of the face, the 
mouth and sometimes also part of the nose (see the 
commentary on al-Hariri, ed. de Sacy, Paris 1821, 
374, 2). According to the LA, iifam is a mouth-veil 
which also covers the nose top (arnahat al-anf) and is 
worn by women. It served the practical purpose of 
protecting the organs of respiration from heat and 
cold as well as against the penetration of dust (cf. 
Dhu ‘l-Rumma, no. 5, 43, also no. 39, 24 and 73, 16; 
and the commentaries on al-Mutanabbl, 464, 27, 
and al-Harirl, 374, 2). It also made the face more or 
less unrecognisable, and thus formed a protection 
against the avenger of blood (Goldziher, in ZDMG, 
xii [1887], ror). The lithém was therefore also some- 
times worn as a deliberate disguise by people who 
did not usually wear it; thus in the roor Nights 
(ed. Macnaghten, i, 878) it is worn by a princess, 
who disguises herself as a man, and (idid., ii, 59) by 
a woman for similar reasons. A denominative verb 
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has been formed from lithdsm, the fifth form of which 
in particular means “to put on the /ifiim” (e.g. 
Aghani, viii, 102, 20; xxi, 55, 19; Aghani, ed. Kose- 
garten, 121, 13; Wright, Opuscula arabica, iii, 2; 
al-Harirl, Makémai’, ii, 433, 2), while the eighth form 
in the meaning ‘to put on something as a litham” is 
generally used only metaphorically (see below). 
Talthima usually means a woman's vei! (Cherbon- 
neau, in JA [1849], i, 64), but talthimat al-baydd is 
also found as the distinctive dress of a particular 
office under the Fatimids: their chief kaédis wore it 
along with the tirban and taylasdn (de Sacy, Chrest., 
ii, 92). In general, however, the /ithdm does not seem 
to have been worn by town-dwellers. 

The litham has no considerable importance for 
Islam from the purely religious point of view; it is 
forbidden along with certain other garments for the 
muhrim (al-Bukhari, i, 390, below). 

The custom of wearing a litham was generally 
disseminated among the Sanhadja tribes [g.v.] in 
north-west Africa, who are therefore described as 
lithim wearers, mulaththiman or awlad al-mutalaththi- 
ma; as the Almoravids originated in one of their 
clans, the Lamtiana (y.v.], the /ithém thus came to 
have a certain political significance. The custom of 
wearing a lithdém (below the nikdb, see al-Bakri, 170; 
the Lithdm is also mentioned by al-Ya‘kibi, [bn 
Hawkal, Ibn Battfita, [bn Khaldiin, etc., cf. Corso, 
15t) was found in other parts of Africa also, e.g. in 
Ka4nem (al-Makrizt, i, 193, 33.) and still prevails 
among the Tuareg. The Tuareg veil has been the 
abject of several special studies (see Bibl.), Amongst 
the Tuaregs, it is not called lithdm, but tegulmust or 
ghigh (“muslin”), Its origin seems to be pre-Islamic 
and perhaps even prehistoric. Among the ancient 
paintings and rock engravings found by Leo Frobe- 
nius there are human figures without mouth and 
nose, but with only two eyes, The primary motive 
for a veil seems to be magical, to protect the ways 
of life from evil forces. These Africans retained 
their veils even on journeys into the eastern lands 
of Islam, where it was not the fashion, while their 
women went unveiled. A tradition of late invention 
explains these remarkable customs by a story that 
on one occasion during an attack on a village, 
where there were many women but only a few men, 
the men put on veils and the women took up arms 
to deceive the enemy as to their real numbers 
(Goldziher, in ZDMG, xli, rot); another story has it 
that after the fall of the Umayyads, 200 members of 
the Umayyad family and their clients escaped to 
Airica disguised as women and that the wearers of 
the litham are descended from them (Wiistenfeld, 
Der Tod des Husejn, p. viii). According to al-Bakri 
(text, 170, tr, 321), they never took off the litham, 
and if one of them fell in a battle and lost the lithdm, 
not even his friends could recognise him till the 
lithim was put on him again; they also called other 
men who did not wear the litkdm “‘fly-mouthed". 
The Almohads, particularly Ibu Timart, opposed 
the veiling practised by the Almoravids. They 
continuously insisted that it was forbidden for men 
to imitate the dress of women, but they did not 
succeed in abolishing the custom of wearing the 
lithdm (Goldziher, in op. cit., 102). Among further 
passages where the term mudaththim occurs in this 
sense may be mentioned ‘Abd al-Latif, ed. de Sacy, 
483, 48 (with other references); Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schriften, ii, 243 (discusses several passages); Mar- 
quart, Die Benin-sammlung, Index, s.v. Litdmtrager. 

The word litham and its derivatives was very much 
used in figurative language, especially by poets, 
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From expressions like ‘to kiss the lips of the beloved 
one, which are under her litham” (Dozy, Vétements, 
400; cf. ma taht al-lithimayn = “the face” in al- 
Mutanabbl, 464, 27) develops the meaning of /-th-tn 
“to kiss” (“Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, ed. Schwarz, 6, 207; 
Ibn al-Farid, Diwan, Marseilles 1853, 125, |. 5 from 
below) and especially falathama = “to kiss one 
another”; maltham, the place which is kissed (al- 
Farazdak in Dozy, Supplément). A girl is given a 
lithém woven out of her own hair (roor Nights, 
Breslau edition, ii, 52, 2); the camel has a lithdm of 
foam around its mouth (Dhu 'l-Rumma, 76, 17); the 
wolf is akamm al-lithim = “black in the region of 
the muzzle” (al-Tirimmih, 4, 35; of the wolf, we 
find it said in Hamdsa, i, 762, 17, lam yatalaththam) ; 
the wine-jar has a lithém, i.e. a piece of cloth over 
its mouth (malthim; Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
no. 125, 7; also al-Akhtal, ed. Salbani, 85, 2 and 
“Alkama, ed. Socin, ii, 43, on jars); the sun is darkened 
by clouds of dust and is thus given, as it were, a 
mouth-veil (ifathama, al-Mutanabbi, 6o1r, 15); “as 
the day (nahdr) doffed its lithdm’” = a description 
of dawn in Ibn ‘Arabshah, ed. Golius, 64, 3, from 
below; cf. the commentary on al-Hariri, Makdmat, 
240, 10: kashafa [al-subh) al-lithima; many titles 
of books also begin with Kash/ al-lithdm, cf. Brockel- 
mann, S IIT, 915, 937 (eight titles with Aash/ al- 
lithaém and one with iméfat al-lithim); the lithdm is 
to be taken from the walls of buildings, i.e. they are 
to be exposed (‘Imad al-Din, ed. Landberg, 65, 12); 
to doff the lithim of one’s origin = to confess it 
freely (al-Hariri, Makdmdat*, ii, 426, 3); the archangel 
Israfil has one of his four wings veiled like a vast 
mouth-veil (i/fatiama) from heaven down to the 
seventh earth (al-Kazwinl, ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 56, 
below); a voice may be hidden, malthim (Tarafa, 
ed, Ahlwardt, no, 5, 26 = ed. Beirut 1886, 10); a 
further metaphor is found in Ibn al-Farid, in de 
Sacy, Chrest., iii, 55, verse 25. 

Bibliography: in general, cf. Dozy, Véle- 
ments, 399-400 and Supplément, ii, 516; and for the 
veils of Muslim women, in general, cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Twee populaire dwalingen verbeterd, 
in Verspr. Geschr., i, 295 ff. and tipAs. On the 
Tuareg veil specifically, see H. R. Palmer, The 
Touareg veil, in Geogr. J., \xviii (1920), 412-18; 
D. Campbell, The Touwaregs or veiled men of the 
Sahara, in MW, xviii (1928), 256-62; Raffaele 
Corso, Ii velo dei Tuaregh, in AIUON, nuova 
serie (1949), 151-66; J. H. Keenan, The Tuareg 
veil, in Revue de l'occident musulman, no. 17 (1974), 
107-18; L. Frobenius and H. Obermaier, Hadschra 
mekiuba, 1925, pls. 32, 80, 158. 

(W. ByOrxman) 

LITHOGRAPHY [see matsa‘a] 

LITHOMANCY [see TARK] 

LIU CHIH (Matthew' Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American edition 1969, characters nos. 4093, 
933), also known as Lru Cutar-tien (Matthews’, nos. 
4093, 629, 4003), x2th/x8th century Chinese 
Muslim scholar (translator, theologian, philosopher 
and biographer of the Prophet Mubammad), the 
most prolific Chinese Muslim author and probably 
the best-known literary figure yet produced by the 
Chinese Muslim community. 

A Hui (Chinese-speaking) Muslim, Liu Chih was 
born in Nanking ca. 1081/1670. Little is known of his 
class background or early childhood, but it is safe to 
assume that he was from a well-to-do family. His 
father Liu Han-ying (Matthews’, nos. 4093, 2039, 
7489) is said to have ‘‘ceaselessly regretted” (Pelliot, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 415, n. 1) the paucity of Islamic works 
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available in Chinese, and indeed, some sources have 
credited Liu Han-ying (under the pseudonym Liu 
San-chieh, Matthews’, nos. 4093, $415, 774) with the 
authorship of two short Islamic tracts (Pelliot, ibid.) ; 
certainly, Liu Chih seems to have manifested an early 
interest in the study and translation of Islamic works. 
Liu tells us that he prepared himself for his life's 
work—the propagation of Islam through the medium 
of the Chinese language—by undertaking prolonged 
linguistic and philosophical studies. At the age of 15 
he began a study of the traditional Chinese classics 
and histories which lasted for eight years. This was 
followed by a six-year study of Arabic and Islamic 
religious literature, a further three years study of 
Buddhism, and finally, one year studying the Taoist 
classics, Liu completed his universal education by 
reading 137 Hsi-yang (Western) books of which Ford, 
150 (see Bibl.), writes: ‘this may seern a large number 
for that period, but it was over a century since Matteo 
Ricci had arrived in Peking (r60r) and he and his 
successors, together with the Chinese scholars asso- 
elated with them, had produced a whole series of 
works on geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
mechanics and religion, including some touching on 
Confucianism. It is therefore quite possible that there 
was a collection of that number at Nanking and that 
Liu had seen it”, 

From the age of 33, Liu was to concentrate on 
making Arabic and Islamic works available to his 
Chinese co-religionists. It is clear that he also wished 
to make Islam philosophically acceptable to the 
Confucian Chinese establishment. As Ford (ibid.) 
points out: “his leaning towards Confucianism was 
more marked than that of any other Muslim and 
it has sometimes been questioned whether he did 
not compromise his Muslim principles. After ten 
years of study, he writes, it came on him like a 
flash that the guiding purpose of the Qur?an was 
similar to that of Confucius and Mencius. ‘The 
Sacred Book’, he wrote, ‘is the Sacred Book of Islam, 
but /i (the Confucian concept of moral propriety) is 
the same /i which exists everywhere under heaven’ "’. 
In Liu's attempt to reconcile Confucianism and Islam, 
the traditional dilemma of Chinese Muslims—geo- 
graphically and culturally isolated from the rest of 
dar al-Isia4m—can clearly be seen. The same may 
be said of Liu Chih's personal dilemma—the almost 
instinctive desire of a Muslim member of the Chinese 
literati in ethnocentric 12th/18th century China to 
make his “barbarian” religion culturally and political- 
ly acceptable in his native land (Liu lived at a time of 
rapidly-deteriorating Han Chinese—Hui Muslim 
relations), whilst at the same time strengthening the 
Islamic affiliations of the Chinese Muslim community. 

Liu Chih tells us that after completing his prepar- 
ratory studies, he wrote several hundred manuscripts, 
of which only about one-tenth were published. His 
first major work, T"ien-fang hsing-li (‘The philosophy 
of Arabia""—preface dated 1116/1704) deals in some 
depth with questions of cosmology, creation, the 
nature of man and the unity of God. In the preface 
to this book, a contemporary non-Muslim mandarin, 
the Vice-Minister of the Board of Ritual, wrote: ‘the 
ancient Confucian doctrine has been undermined at 
different times by Buddhists and Taoists ... now, 
however, in this book of Liu Chih we see once more 
the way of the ancient sages, Yao and Shun, King 
Wen and King Wu, and Confucius. Thus although 
his book explains Islam, in truth it illuminates our 
Confucianism", Similarly in the preface of Liu’s 
Tien-fang tien-li che-yao-chiai ("A selection of 
important Arabian [i.e. Islamic] rules and cere- 
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monies"—preface dated 1122/1710), the Vice- 
Minister of the Board of War was to write that 
after discussing the Muslim religion with Liu he had 
found that it upheld the traditional Confucian 
values of loyalty to the sovereign, filial piety and 
brotherly love—in short, that Islam was not to be 
equated with “heretical and vicious sects’ which 
were opposed to the established (Confucian) order 
(Ford, ibid,.). This early Ch’ing attitude to Chinese 
Islam was to change radically by the latter half of 
the r2th/18th century when North-West China was 
shaken by the rebellion of Ma Ming-hsin {q.v.], and 
still more so after the mid-13th/roth century risings 
of Ma Hua-lung and Ya‘kab Beg [g.vv.]. Liu’s Arabian 
rules and ceremonies was less kindly reviewed in the 
1197/1782 Catalogue of the Imperial Library, which 
states; “The style of this book is extremely elegant, 
but if the base is wrong to start with, fine words avail 
nothing”. In 1710, the same year as the publication 
of Arabian rules and ceremonies, Liu also produced 
a short handbook entitled T’ien-fang tzu-mu chiai-i 
(‘An explanation of the Arabic alphabet”), essentially 
a guide to the Arabic script intended for the use of 
Chinese Muslims. 

Undoubtedly Liu Chih's greatest work—he himself 
saw it as both the zenith and climax of his life's work 
—was his biography of Muhammad, T'ien-fang chih- 
sheng shih-lu nien-p'u (‘‘An accurate biography of the 
Arabian Prophet", Nanking 1137/1724, first publish- 
ed 1193/1779). This book has been wholly or partially 
translated into Russian, French, English and Japa- 
nese, and is certainly the most widely-known of 
all Chinese Muslim books. Liu's biography of Mu- 
bammad was based on a number of Arabic and Per- 
sian fanguage works, the chief of which has been 
transliterated by Pelliot as Tardjuma Mustafa, 
a work which remains unidentified. A list of 67 
reference works in Arabic and Persian used by Liu 
in his researches has been studied by the Japanese 
scholar Kuwata Rokuro (see Bibl., also Ford, op, 
cit., 151). 

Liu Chih tells us little of his personal life. We know 
that he was a bookworm, and that because of his 
studiousness be was considered rather dull by his 
relatives and friends, Liu travelled widely, primarily 
in search of Arabic and Persian texts. Whilst en route 
“he pursued his reading among the dust of the carts 
by which he travelled, and even when riding on his 
beast" (Mason, The Arabian Prophet, p. xii). 

Before the Communist conquest of China in 1949, 
Liu Chih’s tomb, which could still be seen outside 
the southern gate of the city of Nanking, was regular- 
ly visited by Chinese Muslim pilgrims. It is not known 
whether the tomb still exists today, but it should be 
noted that in 973 the tomb of Sayyid Wakkas, by 
tradition the father of Chinese Islam, was restored 
by the Chinese government. 

Bibliography: The first European language 
analysis of Liu Chih’s work was made by the 
Archimandrite Palladius (Piotr Ivanovit Kafarov) 
under the title Kilaiskaya literatura Magometan: 
islothenie soderthaniya na hkitaiskom yaztke, pod 
aaglaviem Ini lan'chzhi shen shi lu, sostavlennoe 
Liu-tsze-liang (‘The Chinese literature of the 
Muslims: survey of Islamic works in Chinese en- 
titled Yu-lin-shih san-shi-liu, compiled by Liu 
Tzu-liang"), ed. V. V. Grigor'ev, St. Petersburg 
1874 (cf. Trudi VOIRAO, xvii [1887)], 149-88). 
Pelliot says of this work: ‘cette publication n'est 
elle-méme qu'un extrait d’un travail plus considé- 
rable de méme titre, rédigé par Palladius entre 
1548 et 1859, et qui... a enfin paru en 1909"; in 


fact, the work referred to by Pelliot (op. cit., 
44, n. 1) first appeared in Trudi VOJRAO, xviii 
(1887), 163-496 (repr. 1909); see Kitaiskaya litera- 
tura Magometan, pokoinago 0. arkhimandrita Palla- 
diya... izdal yeromonakh Nikolai Adoratskii 
("The Chinese literature of the Muslims, by the 
late father Archimandrite Palladius, ed. post- 
humously by the monk Nikolai Adoratskii’’), 
St. Petersburg 1887, 1909. For an early translation 
of Liu Chih’s T'ienfang tien-li che-yao-chiai by 
C. F. Hogg, see the Chinese Recorder, xxxvi 
(Shanghai r89r), $45-53,under the title Mohammed- 
anism—laws and ceremonies. A short notice 
appears in M. Broomhall, /slam in China, London 
1910, 73-5. An analysis of Liu Chih’s work may 
be found in A. Vissitre, Analyse d’ouvrages chinois- 
Mahometans, in D’Ollone, Recherches sur les Musul- 
mans chinois, Paris 1911, 389-417, 421-5; also in 
RMM, xiii (1911), 30-63. A number of Liu Chih's 
works are listed in C. L. Ogilvie and S. M, Zwemer, 
A classified bibliography of books on Islam in 
Chinese and Chinese-Arabic, in the Chinese Recorder, 
xlviii (1917), 652-9, see nos. 6, 7, 13, 20 (7), 21 (?), 
43, 71, 77. For a translation of Liu Chih’s Mu-min 
san-tzu ching (‘Muslim three-character classic") by 
F. L. M. Cotter and K. L. Reichelt, see MW, viii 
(1918), ro-15; also in the Chinese Recorder, | (1919), 
645-52. [This is the same work as Liv Chih's 
T’ien-fang san-tzu ching ("Arabian three-character 
classic’) mentioned by Mason in J NCBRAS (1925), 
cited below.) For a preliminary examination of 
Liu Chih's T'ien-fang chih-sheng shih-lu nien-p'u, 
see I. Mason in Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, li (t920), 159-80, under 
the title A Chinese life of Mohammed. Certainly 
the most interesting English-language work on Liu 
Chih is Mason's The Arabian Prophet: a life of 
Mohammed from Chinese and Arabic sources, 
Shanghai 1921; this work is an extensive (though 
not full) translation of Liu’s T’ten-fang chih-sheng 
shih-lu. A list of some of Liu Chih’s works also 
appears in Mason's Notes on Chinese Mohammedan 
literature, in JNCBRAS, \xi (1925), 173-215, see 
nos, 260, 262, 274, 277, 278, 284, 287, 312. The 
fullest translation of Liu’s biography of Muhammad 
is in Japanese; see Tanaka Ippei, Tempo Shisei 
jitsuroku, Tokyo 1930. Also in Japanese, see Ku- 
wata Rokurd, Liv Chih no ts’at-ching shu-mu ni 
tsutte, in Ichimura hakushi koki kinen Toyo-shi 
ronso (Ichimura Festschrift), 1933, 335-53- A short 
notice may be found in Fu T’ung-hsien, Chung-kuo 
hui-chiao shih (A history of Chinese Islam"), 
Shanghai 1940, 160-x (Taipei reprint 1970; 
Japanese tr. 1t6 Akira 1942). Also in Japanese, 
Kadono Tatsudo, Kaijé Rywchi (sc. Liu Chih] 
no “Tenho Tenrei yaku ydkai" (“The Muslim 
scholar Liu Chih’s ‘Selection of important Arabian 
rules and ceremonies’ "’), in Shina Bukkyo Shigaku, 
iv/t (1940), pp. 13. See also the monumental work 
on Chinese Islam of Tazaka K6d6, Chégoku ni 
okeru Kaikyé no denrai to sono gutsa (“Islam in 
China: its introduction and development"), 
Tokyo 1964, 1270-91. The most recent English 
language notice is J. F. Ford's Some Chinese Mus- 
lims of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in Asian Affairs, \xif2 (1974), 144-56, see esp. 
149-52. D. D. Leslie, in his Jslam in China to 1800; 
a@ bibliographical guide, in Abr-Nahrain, xvi (1976), 
16-48, states that Liu Chih's tombstone obituary is 
to be found on pp. 11077-11080 of the 1970 edition 
of his T'ien-fang tien-li, see Leslie, op. cit., 36. 
(A. D. W. Forpes) 
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LIVADYA (AeSadeta), a town in central 
Greece on the slopes of Mount Helicon, bordering 
the’ vast fertile plain of Boeotia. Nearby is Lake 
Kopais, reclaimed between 1883-92.The local centre of 
agriculture and the seat of a bishopric, Livadya was 
in the Frankish Middle Ages one of the important 
castles of the Duchy of Athens. In Ottoman tires 
(1460-1829) it developed into a prosperous urban 
centre and grew into the largest city of central 
Greece, after Athens, with the highest number of 
Muslim citizens to the south of Thessaly. 

The origins of Livadya go back to the remote 
antiquity. Since the 8th century B.C., it was one 
of the minor Boeotian towns, living in the shade 
of the mighty Thebes. As is the case with many Greek 
cities, little is known about the town in the carly 
Middle Ages. As an urban centre it appears to be 
the successor of the ancient city of Orcitomenos/Skri- 
pou, the seat of the Byzantine administration since 
the 8th century, which declined during the rrth and 
12th centuries. The castle of Livadya, situated on 
a steep conical hill overlooking the city on the 
south-west, must have been founded by the Franks ai- 
ter 1204, when it was included in the Duchy of Athens. 
The Catalans of the Grand Company occupied Livad- 
ya after the battle of Skripou in 1311 and held it till 
1379-80, reconstructing the castle to the form it 
largely has today. At an unkuown date, the Na- 
varrese, who had captured the town in 1378-80, 
ceded Livadya to the Florentine Nerio 1 Acciaiuoli, 
but almost immediately afterwards it was taken by 
the Ottomans under Ghazi Ewrenos, who kept it for 
almost a year (1392-3), Yildirim Bayezid's armies, 
marching to the Morea in 1397, seem to have passed 
by Livadya, reconquered by the Franks under 
Bertranet Mota. The unceasing warfare of the 
second half of the 14th century, and at least four 
epidemics of plague (1348, 1372, 1374, 1388) depopu- 
lated the land to a large extent. The Acciaiuolis 
tried to remedy this by settling ten thousand Al- 
banian families who had been ousted from Epirus 
by Carlo Tocco. The reign of Antonio Acciaiuoli 
(1403-35), an Ottoman vassal, was more or less 

There must have been some recovery, 
interrupted only by the plague of 1423. During the 
“Varna crisis” of 1443-4, the Livadya area was 
plundered and occupied twice, first by the Otto- 
mans under Turkhan-oghlu ‘Omer Beg in 1460, as re- 
taliation for the treason of Nerio II, who had for- 
saken the Ottomans, and then by the troops of Despot 
Constantin of the Morea. The last Florentine Duke of 
Boeotia, Antonio IH, also an Ottoman vassal, was 
removed in 1460 when the duchy became an Ottoman 
sandjak without much upheaval. This is perhaps the 
reason why the Ottoman chroniclers pass over the ac- 
quisition of Boeotia in silence. After Chalkis had 
been wrested from the Venetians (1470), this large 
walled city and important harbour became the capital 
of the sandjak, called Eghriboz (from Euripos), and 
Livadya the seat of a hddilik. 

The Ottomans seem to have settled mainly in the 
Catalan castle and in a cluster of houses below it, 
on the banks of a torrent. There Turkhdn-oghlu 
‘Omer, the Ottoman governor of Thessaly, con- 
structed an hammdm and a domed mosque with some 
guestrooms that was to become the centre of Islamic 
life for the next three-and-a-half centuries.The castle 
was guarded by a garrison of a few dozen soldiers. 
The mosque is mentioned in the IVak/-ndme of ‘Omer 
Beg, its staff being paid from the vast urban property 
of the Turkbhan-oghlu clan in Thessaly. 

The Icmal defter M.M. 66 from 871/1466-7, is 
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apparently the oldest preserved Ottoman register 
containing information on Livadya. In the mentioned 
year, the town was a nahiye of the sandjak of Tirkhala 
(Trikkala) containing 164 Christian households and 
24 bachelors as well as a Muslim community of 57 
households and 25 bachelors. The Christian group 
should be regarded as the autochtonous population 
of Livadya, the relatively large Muslim group as 
the product of a deliberate policy of colonisation 
after the town had been annexed. 

In this same year the administrative district of 
Livadya contained 47 Greck (“Rim”) villages and 
30 hafuns inhabited by Albanians (“Arnavud"’) 
A year after the conquest of Eghriboz (Chalkis), 
in 3875/1471, the town and the district were detached 
from Tirkhdla and added to the newly-formed 
sandjak of Eghriboz, as is mentioned der kendr in 
the 871 register. Another der kendr note in the same 
register mentions that in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja of 876/May- 
June 1472, Livadya was entrusted to 22 soldiers 
of the garrison of Eghriboz, soldiers bearing Muslim 
Turkish names and coming from a number of places 
in the Balkans (Pirlepe, Fanarl (Thessaly), Nighbolu, 
Izdin (Lamia), Yanbol Serfidje, Serres, Berat in 
Albania, etc.) thus giving an indication of where 
the first Muslim settlers of Livadya came from, 

During the 16th century, Livadya shared in 
the general expansion of the cities of the Ottoman 
empire. The census registers of the sandjak of 
Eghriboz, preserved in the Bagbakanhk Argivi in Is- 
tanbul, give exact information on the fast-growing 
number of inhabitants as well as on the number and 
scope of the Islamic institutions founded in the city 
in that period, The Mufassal defter of 1506 (T.D, 35), 
which records some of the wak/s of the sandjak of 
Eghriboz (but no data on the population of Livadya), 
mentions a mu‘allim-khdne of Hasan Beg b, Misa in 
the city and a sdwiye of Ayas Dede, which provided 
lodging for travellers. Both foundations were main- 
tained from the rents of some shops, watermills and 
gardens in or near the town. According to the Zcmal 
defter (no, 367) of 1526-28, Livadya numbered 427 
households, 295 of which were Christian, divided in 
four mahalles under their priests (49 of the Chris- 
tian families were registered as cultivators of rice, 
éelttikdjiydn). The Muslim community, consisting of 
96 houscholds, was apparently not yet crystallised 
in mahalles. The Defter also mentions a community 
(djema‘at) of 36 Jewish families. Thus the population 
of Livadya was then 70% Orthodox Christian, 22% 
Muslim and 8% Jewish. According to the Kantin- 
name of the city and the district of Livadya, contain- 
ed in the same register, the Muslim citizens paid only 
the tithes and nothing else. This source also states 
that the Jews had come from the West and that 
among the Christian inhabitants there were Albanians 
and Viach nomads. The Albanians enjoyed some 
minor tax facilities. The city was by then a khdss-¢ 
hiimayin, T.D, no. 196 from 1539-40 mentions a 
garrison of 36 men in the castle of Livadya. This 
number could be so low because the city was safely 
situated in the interior of the country and had little 
to fear from an enemy attack (Chalkis and Athens, 
both on the coast, had then 357 and 114 men respect- 
ively, including disdérs, gunners, etc.). 

A further witness of the vast expansion of Livadya 
in the 16th century is the Mufassal defter of 1569-70 
(T.D. 484). It mentions 552 Christian, 317 Muslim, 
and 32 Jewish households. The Christians still 
lived in four mahalles, but the Muslims had by 
now formed five mahalles, grouped around their 
mosques: the Djami*-i ‘Atik-i ‘Omer Beg, the Djami*- 





i Bali Beg, the Mesdjid-i Mustaf&a Voyvode, the 
Mesdjid-i Muslih al-Din and the Mesdjid-i Mahbmad 
Celebi. The rapid augmentation of Muslim inhabitants 
did not primarily result from conversion of local 
Christians, for the 1570 register, written when the 
peak of conversions to Islam was over, gives but 
15% converts among the Musiims. In the r6th 
century, the cultivation of rice in the fertile and well- 
irrigated plain east of the city expanded likewise. 
The 1526 register mentions 51 Christian ¢cltiikdjis 
living in Livadya; that of 1570, recapitulating the 
registrations of the intervening years (not known to 
us) gives 53 “old” Christian ‘elttikdjis and 16 new" 
ones besides 16 “old” Muslim ¢eltikdjis and no less 
than 43 “‘new” ones. Only 3% of these 59 Muslim 
cultivators of rice were converts, which means that 
they must have come from elsewhere, most probably 
from Thessaly with its massive population of Muslim 
‘Turkish colonists. The ¢eltiihdjis of Livadya had a 
privileged fiscal position, since they were exonerated 
from the ‘Sawérid-i diwdniyye aud the tckdlij-i 
“Srfiyye, a status given to them by “previous Sultins" 
and renewed ever since. The cultivation of rice in the 
marshy Kopais area thus goes back at least to Diyezid 
Ii or even Mehemmed II, The Muslim population of 
Livadya as a whole had a specific status. It was 
exonerated from the Sawdrid and the tekdlif taxes and 
the duty of oarsmen of the fleet, but was expected 
to form a military reserve in case of attack. This 
status, based on “orders of the previous Sultdns”, 
probably goes back to the time of Mehemmed II. 

The 1570 register shows a major shift in the 
ethnic-religious composition of the Livadya popu- 
Jation: 62% was Christian, 35% Muslim and only 
3% Jewish. It had the highest number of Muslim 
citizens of the entire sandjak of Eghriboz (in that year, 
Eghriboz numbered 199 Muslim households, Thebes 
(Istifa) 121 households and Athens 56 households). 
This expansion of Islam as well as the further growth 
of the town continued throughout the last quarter 
of the 16th and first half of the 17th century, al- 
though exact numbers are lacking. 

The most detailed description of Islamic Livadya 
in the x7th century is given by Ewliya Celebi (Seya- 
hat-ndme, viii), who visited the city in 1075/1667-3. 
By then it appears to have reached its widest ex- 
pansion, There were 2,020 houses, six Christian 
mahalles, inhabited by Greeks, Latins and Armenians, 
and seven Muslim mahalles. The latter were princi- 
pally the same as those inentioned in the 1570 regis- 
ter, but the mesdiids had now became mosques. Ew- 
liya Celebi does not mention the mesdjtd of Mabmad 
Celebi, but adds as a new building the Mosque of the 
Tanneries, commonly known as StileymAniyye, and 
notes three mahalle mesdjids. According to Ewliy’, 
the mosque of ‘Omer Beg was a small building in 
ancient style, with a plentiful congregation. The 
mosque of Bail Beg, also in old style, had an in- 
scription in Arabic, dated 931/1524-5, which /wliya 
quotes in extenso. There were, furthermore, three 
dervish lekkes, three mektebs and two medreses, The 
existence of the latter is not attested elsewhere. 
Ewliya gives a very accurate description of the castle, 
then guarded by fifty men who had their houses 
iuside the walls, Like the European travellers after 
him, Ewliya extols the beauty of the town, situated 
on seven hills and dales, and its spacious and pros- 
perous houses, fountains and coffeeshops. Among 
its population were many rich and notable persons. 
According to Ewliya, part of the waf property 
of the Holy City of Medina and was governed by a 
Voyvode of the Kizlar Aghast [g.v.], who had juris- 
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diction over this wakf. Commanding 200 men, he 
administered justice and had the right of capital 
punishment, Ewliya’s information suggests that he 
paraphrased stipulations from state documents. 
Greek sources attest that Livadya was part of the 
domain of the Walide Sultan, thus reflecting the 
situation in the last part of the Ottoman period. On 
an Ottoman list of &ddiliks of 1667-8, Livadya ranked 
sixth in the hierarchy of twelve states. 

Spon and Wheler, who travelled in 1675-6, relate 
that the town was inhabited by “Turks and Greeks” 
and a few Jews, living from the production of 
woollen cloth and trade in corn and rice, which 
was exported to all of Greece. The Turks possessed 
“five or six"* mosques, the Greeks as many churches. 
They also mention a caravanserai and say that the 
mosque of “Omer Beg was originally a church, dedi- 
cated to St. George. According to Richard Pococke, 
who visited Livadya in 1745, the town was inhabited 
by an almost equal number of Greeks and Turks. His 
information about the number of houses seems unve- 
liable, Pouqueville, who visited the town shortly 
before 1800, gives a “cadastre du Vaivodilik de Le- 
badée” with the names and numbers of the inhabit- 
ants of all the villages of the district, Livadya itself 
counting 2,000 houscholds. In the same period, Col. 
Leake found Livadya singularly beautiful, possessing 
an air of opulence not found elsewhere in Ottoman 
Greece. According to hint there were 1,500 houses, 
only 130 of which were Turkish. Henry Holland, 
travelling in 1815, noted that Livadya was “still 
retaining the reputation as one of the principal towns 
in modern Greece” with nearly 2,000 houses, “many 
of them very large and inhabited by wealthy and 
respectable Grecks."’ There were still five mosques 
with minarets, but the Turkish population was very 
small. Economy was still based on agriculture, 
exports consisting of wheat, barley, maize, cotton, 
wool, cheese, honey, etc., and estimated in 1805 at 
250,000 kiles (bushels). The reason why the Muslim- 
‘Turkish part of the inhabitants of Livadya declined 
so markedly in the 18th century is not known in 
detail. 

In the first decade of the roth century, the power- 
ful Tepedilenli ‘All Pasha tried to extend his direct 
control over Livadya. He was unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to lease the taxes of the area, but succeeded 
in enlarging his influence, acting as inspector of the 
Passes. 

In the second half of the Ottoman period, es- 
pecially in the 18th century, the type of land tenure 
and the administrative system favoured the de- 
velopment of a powerful Christian bourgeoisie that 
took control of production and commerce, The main 
representative of this class was Giannakis Stamou Lo- 
yothetis, a progressive and cultured ian who was in 
touch with the liberal movements of Western Europe. 
‘The general prosperity of the Livadya area was at- 
tributed to men like him. 

During the Greek War of Independence, the town 
was several times plundered and burnt and at the 
end nothing but ruins remained. After 1829, Livadya 
was rebuilt gradually, In 1889 there were 4,990 
inhabitants; in 1907, 7,089; aud in 1928, 12,585, 
more than during the last century of Ottoman rule 
(approx. 10,000). In 1928 the expansion virtually 
stopped (in 1961 there were 12,609 inhabitants), but 
in receut years there is again some growth. No traces 
of Istamic buildings are preserved except for a fine 
vaulted stone bridge and an 18th century clock tower. 
‘The Catalan castle, wrecked through an earthquake 
in 1894, still exists in ruined condition. 
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LIVNO (in pre-modern Slavonic texts, often 
written as Hlivno; in older Ottoman texts variously 
written as Hievne, Ihlivne, etc.),a town in Bosnia 
situated at the spur of a mountain at the eastern 
edge of the homonymous polje or plain in a very 
dry and stony karst landscape on the approaches 
to Dalmatia, Today, it is a small local centre far 
off the main thoroughfares and little-visited, but in 
the 16th and 17th centuries it was a centre of Ottoman 
power, seat of the sandjak begs of Klis, and bulwark 
of Islam on the western frontiers of the empire. 
Until World War II, Livno boasted five domed and 
lead-covered mosques from the classical period 
of Ottoman architecture, thus ranking second in 
Bosnia, immediately after Sarajevo, in this aspect, 
demonstrating the importance which the place once 
had as a centre of Islam. 


The town of Livno is an Ottoman foundation from 
the early 16th century, whose expansion was greatly 
promoted by various members of the sandjak ad- 
ministration residing there. The castle of Livno, now a 
ruin overlooking the town, is much older. It is 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (roth 
century A.D.) as Hlediana, one of the eleven Jupas 
of the kingdom of Croatia, situated on the border 
between the Serbian and the Croatian lands. In the 
later Middle Ages, Livno belonged to the kings of 
Bosnia. It is mentioned as “Grad Hlivanjski” in 
1400 (MikloSi¢é, Monumenta, 248-9). In the first 
half of the 15th century, it was ruled by the family 
of Vukcic. King Tomas resided in Livno in 1444 
(H. Sabanovié, tr., Evlija Celedija putopis, i, Sarajevo 
198%. 154). The castle is again mentioned in 1466 

as being guarded against the Turks by Vladislav 
Hercegovié, a son of Duke (Herceg — Hercegovina) 
Stjepan (one of Viadislav's brothers became the later 
famous Grand Vizier of Biyezid U1 and Selim I, Her- 
sekoghlu Ahmed Pasha). The Ottomans captured the 
castle of Livno between 1466 and 1485. The exact 
date is not known, and is an object of controversy. 
The Tahrir defter no. 18 of 890/1485 mentions Livno 
as centre of a nahiye; it possessed then a civil popula- 
tion of 27 families and 26 temporary residents. 

In the first decades of the Ottoman period, there 
was only one mosque in Livno, the Khinkar Djimi‘, 
or Starogradsko DZamija, in the castle, serving the 
needs of the garrison. In the first decades of the 16th 
century, a Muslim suburb grew up around the Bala- 
gina Mosque (BalaguSa), built according to its Arabic 
inscription in 920/1514. This building, still preserved, 
is the first of the domed mosques of Livno. Soon after- 
wards, the DéumanuSa Mosque of Sinan Cawash from 
935/1528-9 was erected, also a domed structure (de- 
stroyed in World War II). The open town of Livno 
sprang up below the castle on sloping ground, with 
the older quarters at the foot of the castle and the 
newer ones further down the hill. 

Livno remained a ndhiye of the kddilik of Neretva 
until some time in the first quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury. After the conquest of Skradin in 928/1522 
(Pecewi ta?rikhi, i, 72), Livno was included in a newly- 
founded &ddiltk, which had the Dalmatian town as 
its centre. In 1537, Murad Beg Tardi¢ (a Dalmatian 
convert from Sibenik) captured the fortress of Klis 
facing the Venetian base of Split (Spalato) and be- 
came sandjak begi of the newly-formed sandjak 
of Klis (Pecewi, i). As Split was too vulnerably- 
situated to suit the requirements of an administrative 
centre, the residence of the beg was set up in Livno. 
They resided there especially in the latter part of the 
16th century, which induced Italian and German 
sources to speak of “the sandjak of Livno’’. In 1648, 
during the Cretan War, Klis was lost for the Otto- 
mans, but the sandjak kept the name of its former 
titulary capital. 

The second half of the 16th century and first half 
of the 17th century was the time of the greatest ex- 
pansion of the town. According to the Tapu defter 
no, 285, r-7 and no, 284, 67-73, both from 960/1553, 
the ‘‘kasaba of Hlivne", part of the khd@ss of the Mir-t 
Liwa of Klis, Ahmed Beg, numbered five mahalles 
with 262 households (khdnes) and 170 bachelors 
(miidjerred), thus totalling ca. 1,340 inhabitants. 
Only nine households were Christian, and all others 
were Muslims. Four of the town quarters were called 
after the mosque around which they had sprung up: 
Maballe-yi Djami‘-i Sinn Cawash, with 50 khdnes, 
43 miidjerreds; Mahalle-yi Djami‘-i Hamza, with 
35 Rhanes and 28 miidjerreds; Mahalle-yi Mesdjid-i 
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Pehliwin Hiiseyn, with 73 khdnes and 46 miidjerreds; 
Mahalle-yi Mesdjid-i Hiseyn Etmekci-zade, with 48 
khdnes and 53 miidjerreds; and Varosh of Hlivne, 
with 19 Muslim &hdnes and nine Christian khanes. 
Other Ottoman registers, from 22 years later, testify 
to the rapid development of the town in those years, 
The Tapu defter no. $33, 320-30, and the T.d. 546, 
298-307, both from 982/1573-4, mention seven 
mahalles in Livno, Added to those mentioned in 1553 
are the following new wards: Maballe-yi Djami*-i 
sherif-i Mehmed Agha, Mahalle-yi Djami*i sherlf-i 
Mebmed and Mahalle-yi Ferhid Beg. ‘The number of 
inhabitants is given as nefers (single individuals, 
persons), 653 men and a separate group of 40 tanners, 
an indication of the function of the town as a centre 
of handicrafts besides being an administrative centre. 
lf three-quarters of the number given were family 
heads, this would make a total population of little 
less than 3,000 souls, which is indeed a spectacular 
growth, The second mosque mentioned in the T.d. 
of 982 is the so-called PerkuSa Dé@amija, built 
according to its Arabic inscription in 971/1563-4 
by Sipaht Mehmed, It was the third domed mosque 
of Livno, and existed till World War Il. The above- 
mentioned Ferhad Beg was a Sokollu-zade (Sokollo- 
vié), a nephew of the Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokollu, 
Ferhad was sandjak begi of Klis between 1566 and 
1574, and is known to have erected a large caravan- 
serai in the lower town of Livno. The last quarter of 
the 16th century saw the erection of two more domed 
mosques: the Begluk DZamija of Sokollu-zide Lala 
Mustafa Pasha in 985/1577-8, built during his term 
as sandjak begi of Klis (1574-7), and the Glavica 
Diamija, built by a Dikatar-oghlu Hidjdji Ahmed 
in 996/1587-8). Both buildings are preserved at the 
present time and still have their Bauinschrift in 
Turkish. Four more mosques and a Clock Tower 
(1659) were built in the course of the 17th century: 
the Tepet Diamija, Borusa Déamija, Piragic DZamija 
(demolished in 1918), and the Pasina or Atlagi¢ 
Dizamija, The latter was most probably built by 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagic, the most important member 
of the Livanjsker family of Atlibegovi¢, or Atli-agi. 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagi¢ was sandjak begi of Klis in 
1685-7 and vizier of Bosnia in 1687-8 (H. KreSevija- 
kovic, in Hrvatskoj Enciklopediji, art. Altagiéi). 
With the erection of these buildings, the architectural 
outlook of Livno acquired its definitive form, The 
only known important group of buildings of the roth 
century is the mosque, mektzb, lekke and water-supply 
system of the brothers Mahmid Beg and Derwish Beg 
Bushatll. The mosque, the Milosnik DZamija, built 
in 1291/1874-5, was restored in 1978. 

When Ewliya Celebi visited Livno in 1070/ 1659-60, 
he found a fully-developed Muslim town, the seat of 
a hadi (the Ottoman list of Addilits of Rumeli of 
1078/1667-8 also mentions “Ihlivne’ as seat of a 
kddi), a number of officials of the provincial admi- 
nistration as well as a dizdér who commanded a 
garrison of 600 men. The open town below the castle 
was composed of nine mahkalles and had 1,r0o stone- 
built houses, covered with shingles, 13 mosques, of 
which seven were Friday mosques (for three of them, 
he gives extracts from the mscriptions), three me- 
dreses (attached to the mosques of DikatfarJoghlu 
Hadjdjl Ahmed, Sipahi Mehmed and Lala [Mustafa] 
Pasha), five mektebs, six tekhes, one hammam aud 
300 shops. With 5,000-6,000 inhabitants, the town 
clearly reached the limits of self-sufficiency for a 
poor karst land like the Livno district. The “golden 
age” of Islamic Livuo ended in 1686 when, during 
the great war against the Christian coalition, Stojan 
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Jankovié captured the town and burnt it down. The 
Starogradsko DZamija in the castle and the Borusa 
Diamija were destroyed and not rebuilt. Since that 
time and throughout the 18th century, Livno was 
the seat of the Livanjsker kapetanat, a function which 
was in the hands of the Atlagi¢ family till 1711. The 
most famous captain of Livno was Firdis in the 
first half of the roth century. Parts of his fortified 
house (Aula) still exist. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, with the 
border areas lost to Venice, the sandjak of Klis 
comprised four kddiliks: Akhisar (Prusac), Gélhisar 
(Jezero), Novosel and Livno, the latter with the 
nahiyes of Livno, Glamot, Grahovo and SatomiSevo. 
Livno recovered slowly from the destruction of 1686, 
The castle was maintained throughout the 18th and 
the greater part of the roth centuries. In 1833 it 
still had 34 guns. The Ottoman period ended in 18738, 
when the Austrian-Hungarian army captured 
Livno after an obstinate defence. The town continued 
to flourish until the beginning of the present century 
as a small centre of grain and live-stock trade and 
silver filigree-work, until a great conflagration in 
1904 swept away more than 500 houses. Before that 
date it had, according to the Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca, 191 edn. (xvi, 816), about 5,000 inhabitants, 
thus maintaining the level of the 17th century. 
According to the Baedeher, Osterreich-Ungarn of 1913, 
422, Livno had still 4,700 inhabitants, but this re- 
covery was temporary. After 1918, when it was in- 
corporated in the kingdom of Jugoslavia, a large 
part of its Muslim population departed. When René 
Pelletier visited it in the early thirties, Livno had 
but 2,200 inhabitants (Pelletier, Sarajevo et sa région, 
Paris 1934). During World War II, Livno was three 
times occupied by German and Croatian Fascist 
forces and as many times liberated, lastly in October 
1944. During these events, all the hitherto-preserved 
mosques but one (Balagu$a DZ.) were deliberately 
destroyed or heavily damaged, together with the 
entire town. The ruins of the Glavica Déamija and 
the adjacent Clock Tower, together constituting 
the landmark of Livno, were restored in 1963-4, 
The Begluk DZamija of Sokollu-zade Mustafa was 
restored in 1971-2, and the Zavra DZamija and Cur- 
tinca DZamija, both wood-covered halls, in the 
seventies, 

In 1953 Livno numbered 3,672 inhabitants, among 
whom is a small Muslim minority. The centre of 
gravity of the post-war town has shifted to the flat 
grounds of the plain below the totally-ruined Otto- 
man town. In the old parts, now under the protec- 
tion of the Service of Ancient Monuments of Bosnia, 
only construction in local style is allowed, thus 
creating a harmony with the preserved Islamic 
nionuments, 
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LIWA? (4.), in Ottoman liwd. 

1. For the meaning banner, flag, standard 
see SALAM, 

2. In the Ottoman empire the word indicated a 
province, several of which were at a certain moment 
joined into an eydlet, later wildyet [see witAya]. 
The term /iwa?, synonymous with Turkish sandjak 
[see SANDJAK], was mainly used in official documents. 
Accordingly, mir liwd (from Arabic amir al-liwd?) 
stood for sandjak begi (see BEG], the governor and 
military commander of a /iwa? or sandjak. From the 
middle of the roth century onwards there was also 
used the term miitesarriflik, derived from the title 
miitesarrif. Of all the states issued from the Ottoman 
Empire, only ‘Irak kept the term /iwa? (up till 1974) 
to indicate a province. In the army of ‘Irak, liwa 
indicates a brigade, amir al-liwd brigadier (as in 
Egypt until 1939). 

Bibliography; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
sociely and the west, London 1950, i/1, 137-73; 
A. Birken, Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, 
Wiesbaden 1976, For further literature, see 
SANDJAK. (A. Birken) 


LIWAN (see Iwan]. 

LIWAT (a.), sodomy. There does exist in Arabic 
a verb lifa meaning “to attach oneself, to join oneself 
to’, but /iwdt appears to be rather a masdar of lata 
or ldwaja, denominative of Lit {¢.v-], ie. Lot; in 
modern Arabic there are also the terms liwaja, mula- 
wafa, talawwuf, etc,, as well as a large number of 
euphemisms and of dialectical and slang terms. The 
homosexual is called laff or 147i (pl. lata), or mulawit, 
when he is the active partner, although the distinction 
is often difficult to establish; the passive is ma?ban, 
and his perversion, ubna; among the synonyms, the 
most common is mukkannath, generally translated as 
“effeminate”, although in normal usage it refers 
to the genuine hermaphrodite (see A. Bouhdiba, 
La sexualité en Islam, Paris 1975, 55-7). In the Muslim 
West in the Middle Ages, a special term, &awi (pl. 
hiwd) was used in reference to professional male pros- 
titutes (see below). 

In a number of verses of the IXur*/in relating to Lot 
and his people, the word fahisha, which may be 
rendered as “depravity”, is clearly an allusion to the 
vice in question, but this is even more strongly in- 
dicated by the pejorative nature of the remarks and 
questions attributed to this prophet: inna-kum la- 
t@ tina |-ridjdla shahwat™ min dini’l-nisd?, bal antum 
kown™ musrifan “You commit the carnal act, in 
just, with men and not with women, you are indeed 
an impious people” (VII, 79/81), @-inna-kum la- 
t@tina’l-ridjdla? (XXVU, 55/54) and a-latana 
‘b-dhukradna? (XXVI1, 165). The punishment in- 
flicted upon the people of Lot, in the Kur*in as in 
the Bible (Gen., xix, 1-23) leaves no doubt as to the 
way in which sodomy should be regarded by Islam, 
even though it is not explicitly condemned by the 
Holy Book, which indeed allows a certain ambiguity 
in passages where the believers are promised that 
in paradise they will be attended by menservants 
(ghilman, LI, 24; wildda, LVI, 17, LXXVI, 19). 

The statements of fadith are, on the other hand, 
perfectly clear and particularly harsh, as is noted by 
al-Nuwayri who, in his Nihdya (ii, 204-10), has con- 
veniently collected them together, with the addition 
of the opinions of the Companions and the fukahd? on 
the subject. The Prophet is alleged to have said that 
what he feared most for his community were the 
practices of the people of Lot (although he seems to 
have expressed the same idea in regard to wine and 
to female seduction: Nikdya, ii, 198). According to 
him, both the active and the passive agent must 
be killed (yuktaljuktnli "I-faSil wa "I-maf-“al bihi, 
terms which were subsequently to be applied, in 
grammar, to the subject and the direct object) or, 
inore precisely, subjected to the punishment pre- 
scribed for the man guilty of sind [g.v.], the fornicator, 
that is, death by stoning ( fa-rdjuma 'l-a‘la wa 'l-asfal). 
The man who sodomises another or inflicts the same 
treatment on a woman, will on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion be regarded as more reprehensible than carrion; 
needless to say, he will suffer eternal damnation, 
unless he obtains pardon through repentance. The 
lustful kissing of an adolescent is cnough to earn a 
thousand years in Hell. 

By the very fact of their existence, these hadiths 
show that, while probably not very common in 
Bedouin society, homosexuality was not totally 
unknown in Arabia of the pre-Islamic period. 
For proof of this, one need look no further than the 
story of Dhi Nuwis [¢.v.J], who was compelled to 
kill Dhi Shanitir in order to escape his advances. 
Proverbs of the form alwat min... (al-Maydani, ii, 
205) testify to the antiquity of the term and of the 
idea which it expresses; al-Maydinl cites the ex- 





pression alwat min Dubb, making the last word 
(“bear”) into a proper name; similarly al-Djahiz 
(Mufakharat al-djawari wa ‘l-ghilman, in Rasd?il al- 
Didhiz, cd. Harin, ii, 136-7) quotes a Hidj4zi proverb, 
alwat min Dik, in which Dik (“cock”) would also 
be the name of a person; these coincidences are 
curious, to say the least. Whatever the case may be, 
animals are not exempt from this vice: al-Djahtz 
himself (Haya:edn, iii, 204) cites the example of a 
ma@bin horse, perhaps castrated at an early age, 
which pursued male horses, mules and donkeys. The 
same author seems to have been the first to speak 
(ibid., vii, 178) of a fabulous animal, the ‘dar, which 
was in the habit of assaulting the men whom it 
encountered; its victims suffered a worm-infected 
anus and died as a result (cf. al-Mas‘idi, Muriidj, iii, 
319-20 = § 1203). In his Mufdkhara, he also men- 
tions a mawld of Khuzi‘a, Maymiin b. Zayd b. 
Tharwan, who was a (i? in Kiifa and who became 
proverbial under the nickname of Siyaih, but was 
apparently viewed with an indulgence that spared 
him any punishment. 

However, in the course of the rst/7th century, a 
number of precise cases of la/a subjected to exem- 
plary penalties are reported, especially by al-Didbiz 
and al-Nuwayri. Abii Bakr condemned a homosexual 
to be buried beneath the débris of a wall, and pre- 
scribed burning alive as the penalty for all those guilty 
of such practices; in this respect he was followed by 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and Hishdim b, ‘Abd al- 
Malik. Vor his part, ‘All b, Abi Talib ordered the 
stoning of a lai and had another thrown head-first 
from the top of a minaret; according to Ibn SAbbis, 
this last punishment must be followed by stoning. 
“Abd Allah b. “Umar went a step beyond the con- 
demnation predicted by the Prophet, reckoning that 
these people would be resurrected in the form of 
monkeys and pigs. The famous letter from an Umay- 
yad caliph [see k#asi, IV, 1087b] ordering the governor 
of Mecca or of Medina to “hold a census” of the 
mukhannathin of the town corresponds to a real 
situation, even if the tradition itself is contrived. 

In fact, the increase in prosperity brought about by 
the rich flow of spoils from the conquered lands was 
accompanied, paradoxically, by the corruption of 
morals in the two holy cities. As regards the subject 
which concerns us here, information relating to the 
development of music and song reveals the presence 
of mukjannathan, who were apparently for the most 
part of foreign origin. It may thus be assuined that 
from this time homosexuality became less of a rarity 
as the result of a rapid process of acculturation. 
A defender of pacdophiles, of lovers of ghilman, 
depicted in the Mufékhara (ii, 116) of al-Djahiz, 
observes in effect that natural love is a feature 
of Bedouin culture aud of simple morality and that 
if the ancient Arabs ylorificd woman, this was 
because they knew nothing of the refined pleasures 
of this world, which are only to be encountered in a 
highly civilised society. 

All the same, it is not impossible that the decisive 
impulse came with the arrival of the ‘Abbasid army 
from Khurasin (uf. A, Mez, Renaissance, Eny. tr, 
358) and that homosexuality subsequently spread 
more widely under the new dynasty, In fact, tradition 
attributes to al-Amln tastes so depraved that his 
mother, Umm Dja‘far, was obliged to procure for 
him slave women with the physical characteristics 
sought after by /dfa among boys and to dress then 
in masculine clothing, in the hope of inducing 
him to adopt more conventional morals (al-Mas‘tdl, 
Muriidj, viii, 299-300 = §§ 3451-2). It was no doubt 
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such episodes that gave rise to the fashion for mas- 
culine girls’, ghulamivyat, a trend widely reflected 
in literature (see H. Zayyat, al-Mara al-ghulimiyya 
fi ‘l-Islam, in Machriq [1956]). In Ifrikiya, the 
Aghlabid Ibrahim 11 was surrounded by some sixty 
catamites, whoni he treated in a most horrific manner 
(see M. Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 306, 317). At 
Cordova, ‘Abd ai-Rabman III had executed a young 
lad from Léon who was held as a hostage, the future 
St. Pelagius (Pelayo), because he had refused his 
advances (Simonet, Historia de los Mozérabes, 542; 
see also Ch.-E. Dufourcq, La vie quotidienne dans 
l'Europe médiévale sous la domination arabe, Paris 
1978, 117-18). Homosexual tendencies are attributed 
to al-Mu‘tasim and to some of his successors, and 
it is probable that this is not a case of slander designed 
to justify a vice vigorously opposed by the fukaha>. 

In general, the hadith relating to the punishment 
of the /aff (see above) provides the base for the 
opinions of jurists, but a distinction tends to be made, 
in the application of the legal sanction (hadd), ac- 
cording to whether the culprit is muksan or not, that 
is, in practice, whether he is married or celibate. 
Tbn Hanbal and his followers appear to be the most 
severe, since they insist that in all cases the culprit 
must be put to death by stoning, while the other 
schools are in general content with flagellation, with 
or without banishinent, if the man is not muhsan; 
it should be noted in addition that it is sometimes 
recommended that the prescribed penaity (one 
hundred strokes) should not be applied in full, and 
Ibn Hazm goes so far as to reduce the number of 
strokes to teu. These variations correspond to the 
uncertainties surrounding the definition of the penalty 
to he imposed for fornication [see z1~A for details), 
but also betray a tendency towards indulgence; more- 
over, since proof is always difficult to establish, there 
is little likelihood of the punishment actually being 
applied. These circumstances do not prevent moral 
pundits from considering illegal a lustful glance in 
the direction of a beardless youth (amrad), and the 
Hanbalis forbid men to walk in the street with women 
or with adolescents (Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr., 362). 

‘The legal provisions set out above are thus to a 
large extent theoretical, since homosexual relations 
have always been tolerated. They were common in 
religious brotherhoods and in educational institutions 
{see A. Bouhdiba, op. laud., 146), and schoolmasters 
had an wnenviable reputation in this respect, as is 
shown by niany anecdotes, The nudity of the public 
baths did nothing to discourage such practices, and 
the paragraph devoted by H. Pérés ( Poésie andalouse, 
341-3) to homosexuality in al-Andalus refers speci- 
fically to the kammdam. 

As regards women, the A ghani (ed. Beirut, ii, 110) 
mentions a love affair between a certain Hind (named, 
incorrectly, as the daughter of al-Nu‘min b. al- 
Mundhir by S. al-Munadjdjid, al-Haydt al-djinsiyya 
‘ind al-“Arab, Ueirut 1958, 14; see Mas“ddi-Pellat, 
index, under Wuriga) and Zarki? al-Yamima, 
which would be the oldest example of Sapphism 
among the Arabs, but in this particular case we 
have « work of imagination, called moreover Kité 
Hind wa-bint al-NuSman by Ibn al-Nadlu (ed. 
Cairo, 427), whe cites a dozen love romances with 
female names in their titles (e.g. K. Rukayya wa- 
Khadidja, K. Salma wa-Suad, etc.). Although in- 
formation is scarce, it is likely that sakk/sthdk/ 
muséhake, while not widespread, existed no less 
than male homosexuality, since accurding to the 
relevant hadith it is also identified with sind (sihdk al- 
nis? sing beyna-hunna). These practices, which al- 
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Djahiz (Hayawan, vii, 29) knew well, spread in 
parallel with sodomy, at least in the leisured classes 
of Arab-Islamic society, if we are to believe the rather 
late works of eroticism which will be mentioned in 
due course; in any case, at the end of the 3rd/oth 
century, Abu ‘I-‘Anbas al-Saymari [g.v. in Suppl.) 
wrote a Kitab al-Sakhdkai, of which apparently 
no traces remain. In addition, the sodomisation 
of women, although formally forbidden by the Proph- 
et (see above and the hadith: la tata I-nisd min 
mahdshshi-hinna | adbarihinna) would seem to have 
been a fairly common practice (see A. Bouhdiba, 
op. laud., 246-7). 

Besides female prostitution (bighd? [9.v. in Suppl.)), 
there is abundant evidence of male prostitution. It is 
not known how much credence should be attached to 
an allegation by Ibn Hawkal (93, 95, tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, 91, 93), reiterated in part by al-Idris! (Nuzha, 
ed, Pérés, Algiers 1957, 70; ed, Naples-Rome, iii, 
269-70), according to which the Kutama Berbers 
“offer themselves to their guests as a token of hos- 
pitality, without any sense of shame”, while at Sétif, 
they are content to offer their male children. In- 
consistencies in these passages are such as to cast 
doubt on the author's claims. 

In any case, the presence of professional deviants 
(mt?ddjirdn) in the larger towns has been frequently 
attested by travellers (see G. H. Bousquet, L'éthique 
sexuelle de I'Islam, Paris 1953, 59). Mention has been 
made of transvestites, for example in Bougie (Idris, 
Zirides, 329, 591), in Tunis (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
ii, 173) where Leo Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 385) saw 
young boys prostituting themselves, in Fez, where 
the same author encounters what he calls cheua (= 
hiwd, a term of particularly common usage in Spain; 
see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.) living with men in hostelries. 
Such statements cover such a broad expanse of time 
that they cannot but be a reflection of a permanent 
situation which has, moreover, persisted into the 
present day (see, e.g. Bouhdiba, op. /aud., 233). 
It need hardly be said that the authors of works of 
fisba utterly deplore these deviants and the moral 
corruption for which they are responsible, but not 
one of them is so severe as to demand for them the 
capital penalty ordained by the afore-mentioned 
hadith. According to Ibn SAbdin (Lévi-Provengal, 
Séville musulmane, Paris 1947, § 170), the hiwd are 
to be expelled from the town and severely punished 
if they return, since they are accursed of Allah and 
of the whole people; al-Sakat! (Manuel hispanique 
de hisba, ed, Colin and Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1931, 
68, and gloss., 26; Spanish translation by Chalmeta, 
in al-Andalus, 1968 {f,, § 161) speaks only of mukhan- 
nathtn (singers disguised as women), whom he forbids 
to wear their hair long over the temples or to attend 
banquets and funerals (see also Lévi-Provengal, 
Trois traités hispanique de hisba, Cairo 1955, 123). 
Although the repression of /iwaf, in the strict sense 
of the word, forms a part of the general censorship 
of morals, these works contain few specific references 
to it. 

It should be said that this phenomenon, while pro- 
voking the disapproval of a number of moralists loyal 
to the tradition of the Prophet, has for the most part 
been viewed with indulgence—if not actively con- 
doned—even in circles which would appear to be 
furthest from it. 

Firstly, homosexuality was a theme favoured by 
libertine poets who, especially from the rst/7th 
century onwards, glorified homosexual love quite 
shamelessly, often in terms of intolerable obscenity; 
in the interminable list of these poets, the first 


place belongs without doubt to Abii Nuw4s who, 
even without the dedication of the roor Nights 
(see N. Elisséeff, Thémes et motifs, 150) plays a role 
of unassailable eminence in this regard; His master 
Waliba b. al-Hubab, who is thought to have de- 
bauched him, Husayn b. al-Dahhak, Muti‘ b. Lyas 
and a great number of others, were imitated and 
sometimes overtaken by exponents of mudjin [q.v.] 
and of sukkf, which Ibn al-Hadjdjidj made his 
speciality, as well as by Ibn Kuzm4n in his cele- 
brated zadjals, 

On the other hand, there are a great many poets 
who have not hesitated, at some point or other in 
their career, to sing the praises of a youth, in many 
cases no doubt, less from personal taste than from 
the desire to conform artificially with a general 
trend. In fact care should be taken not to accuse all 
such writers of libertinism, for it was conventional 
practice to glorify wine, women and favourites, 
without becoming personally involved in debauchery 
or violating the rules of Islamic ethics. We may 
cite, as a simple example, the theme of dabib, of 
‘crawling’, appropriate perhaps for an Imruw? al- 
Kays who lived in a society where it was possible 
to craw! under the tent in order to approach a woman, 
but purely conventional in the case of a city-dweller 
like Ibn Shuhayd who, unlike the pre-Islamic poet, 
uses (apud Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, i/t, 244), in 
poetry of a high standard of sophistication, the mas- 
culine form to designate the person in question, 
whose sex thus reniains undefined. Leaving aside the 
mystics, who frequently adopt an equivocal posture, 
the use, by poets whose morality is not suspect, 
of the masculine form in their love poems, derives 
less from a desire to shock than from a sense of 
modesty and from respect for a tradition that was 
reckoned to be harmless, a tradition maintaining 
an ambiguity universally accepted and appreciated. 

In the sphere of prose, the most significant, if not 
the oldest writing, is certainly the Mufdkharat al- 
djawari wa '|-ghilman of al-Djahiz who, always prone 
to cultivate the genre of mundzara, debate, of which 
he is one of the pioneers in Arabic literature, presents 
in the form of a stylised dialogue arguments ex- 
changed between homosexuals and men of normal 
sexuality. So as to leave no doubt as to his own tastes, 
this author saw fit to publish a Risdla fi tafdil al-bain 
Sala ‘l-zahr (ed, Pellat, in the Hawliyyat of the 
University of Tunis, xiii [1976], 183-92) in which 
he plays on the different meanings of bajn—''stom- 
ach" and gahr—‘‘back" in order to demonstrate, 
with a great deal of humour, the superiority of the 
former; he goes so far as to attribute to soilomy the 
destruction of the people of Thamid [¢.v.], which 
is thus accorded the same status as the people of Lot. 

In the Mufakkara, there are a number of anecdotes 
which testify to the popularity of stories of lafa from 
the 3rd/oth century; these were to find a place in col- 
lections compiled in later times for the entertainment 
of what were, in appearance at least, the most puri- 
tanical sections of society. A churacteristic manifesta- 
tion of this somewhat perverse taste is encountered 
in the work of al-Tawhidi, who devotes a chapter of 
his Im#a‘, the 18th night (ii, 50-60) to mudjiain and 
naturally tells the story of a lati (tr. Bouhdiba, 
op. laud., 158). 

The example set by al- Djahiz in his Mufdkhara has 
been followed by quite serious authors who have left 
avalogous writings, ainong which we may mention 
al-Wasdala bayn al-sunat wa 'Il-lifa by Ibu Hindd (see 
Brockelmann, S I, 426) and the Nitab al-Hikdydl by 
Badr al-Din al-‘Ayni (see $, al-Munadjdjid, in RIMA, 
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iii [1957], 335). In addition, the vice in question in- 
spired a specialised literature all its own, notably 
consisting of advice on techniques of seducing young 
men (see S. al-Munadjdiid, al-Haydt al-djinsiyya, 
§2-4). The writers of works of eroticism (see pyins 
and add to Bibliography, A. Boudhiba, op. laud., 
171 ff.) mostly devote some space to sodomy; on 
this point, the most characteristic works are without 
doubt the Nushat al-albab fi-ma la yiidjad fi kitab 
(Brockelmann, I, 495, S I, 904) of al-TifashI and the 
Nashwat al-sakran of Muhammad Sadik Hasan Khan 
(Istanbul 1296/1878; see Bouhdiba, 178). 

In the Mufakhara of al-Djahiz, which has nothing 
in common with the preceding works, the advocate 
for the djawéri claims (ii, 104) that there has never 
been a case recorded in which love for a youth has 
proved fatal, while tradition is full of examples 
of heterosexuals who have pined away, lost their 
reason or died for love. However, there are apparently 
authentic accounts which contradict this assertion. 
Al-Dabbi (Bughya, no. 462; tr. Lévi-Provengal, 
En relisant “‘le Collier de la colombe’’, in al-Andalus, 
xv/2z [1950], 363-8) relates, after Ibn Hazm (although 
the text of the Tawk al-hamdma, ed. and tr. L. Ber- 
cher, 301, is quite perceptibly different); “the 
incredible adventure ... of a certain Ahmad b. 
Kulayb, poet and grammarian of Cordova who, in 
426/1035, died of grief because one of his fellow- 
citizens, a member of the Andalusian patrician 
class, persisted in rejecting his advances’ (Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp, mus., iii, 445); the same story is 
told by Yakit (/rshéd, ii, 19 ff. = Udabd?, iv, 109 ff; 
cf, Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr., 359-60) who also re- 
lates (ii, 23 ff. = iv, x15 ff.; cf. Mez, 360-1), after al- 
Sanawbarl, the story of a bookseller of Edessa (al- 
Ruh4) named Sa‘d, whose shop was a literary salon 
frequented by poets and in particular by a young 
Christian called ‘Isa; Sa‘d developed a violent passion 
for the latter, and did not cease pursuing him and 
dedicating poems to him; ‘Isa became a monk, and, 
finally denied access to the monastery, Sa‘d set fire 
to all his possessions and became a vagrant. He died 
eventually of consumption, but the governor of the 
town accused the monks of having killed him and 
condemned the young man to death; the punishment 
was averted following the payment of a large sum 
of money, but when ‘Is went to visit his parents, 
the local children pelted him with stones and called 
him an assassin, A third story (Yakat, Irshdd, ii, 
251f. = Udabd, iv, 122 ff.) tells of a poet in love 
with a young monk who pines away with grief and 
dies the very moment that he meets the object of 
his infatuation. 

From anecdotes such as these one gains the im- 
pression, on the one hand, that the authorities and 
the people did not regard the inclinations of these 
homosexuals as immoral, and on the other, that 
monasteries and monks played an inauspicious role, 
It is quite clear that poetry and works such as the 
Diydardat of al-Shabushti regard monasteries [see payR] 
as places of debauchery frequented by lovers of 
forbidden delights. One must, however, proceed 
with caution, because once again we are faced with a 
poetic theme whose treatment is analogous to that 
of the glorification of unnatural love by poets 
who are influenced more by respect for a tradition 
than by any desire to become personally involved in 
the acts to which they refer. In this context, the ad- 
venture of the Andalusian poet al-Ramadi, the ac- 
count of which is borrowed by H. Péres (Poésie 
andalouse, 278-9) from a work of dubious authen- 
ticity, the Matmak al-anfus of Ibn Khakan, seem to 
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us no more authentic than the bragginys of Ibn 
Shuhavd, in a poem composed in imitation of Abi 
Nuwis (H. Pérés, op. laud., 277-8). 

The fact remains that in the Middle Ages, many 
attacks on Islam by Christians were based on the 
frequency of homosexual relations which, in their 
view, were permitted by the Kur’4n and which 
characterised the behaviour of Muslims; they based 
this opinion on verse 20/16 of Sira IV which they 
misinterpreted as referring to sodomy, without 
taking account of the condemnation of “depravity” 
which it contains (see N, Daniel, /slam and the West, 
the making of an image, Edinburgh 1960, 141-5). 

It is indeed difficult to measure precisely the extent 
of the phenomenon, but it should be recognised that 
the separation of the sexes, which is a particular 
feature of Islam, has played a significant role in pro- 
moting it (cf. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 173), among 
women as much as among men, and the precautions 
taken against such behaviour (al-Nuwayrl, for exam- 
ple, entitles the chapter cited above al-tahdhir min 
al-liwdt) did not succeed in preventing it. It is now 
known that homosexuality, once regarded as a 
punishable offence, is caused as much by genetic 
as by social and psychological factors, but it seems 
that in the event the latter have played the leading 
role in the proliferation of what remains, to a large 
extent, a vice, 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (En.) 

LIYAKAT ‘ALI KHAN, honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League from 1936 to 1947 and 
prime minister of Pakistan from 1947 to 1951, 
was born in the Karnal district of cast Pandjab 
on 1 October 1895. He was the second son of a 
well-to-do landlord, Nawwab Rustam ‘Ali Khan of 
the Mandal family, which claimed to have migrated 
500 years previously from Iran and to descend from 
the Sasanid king Andshirwan (Khusraw I, 531-79 
A.D.); British officials on the other hand considered 
the Mandals to be of Pathan origin, or perhaps Djats 
hailing from Samana in Pafiala, Liydkat ‘All Khan's 
grandfather, Nawwab Abmad ‘All Khan, gave 
powerful support to the British in the Mutiny up- 
rising of 1857-8, for which he was handsomely re- 
warded in the bestowal of honours and the remission 
of rent. 

From 1909 to 1919 Liydkat ‘All Khan attended the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at ‘Allgath, 
where he was notably successful both on the games 
field and in the classroom. After graduating, he read 
law at Exeter College, Oxford, getting his degree in 
1921, and was called to the Bar in 1922, At Oxford 
he began to display political promise as a prominent 
member of the Indian Madilis. On returning to India 
he settled down on the family estate in the Muzaf- 
farnagar district of the western United Provinces 
and, despite family pressure to enter government 
service and his own training as a lawyer, aimed at 
politics. In 1923 he joined the All-India Muslim 
League, the organisation of Muslim separatist poli- 
tics, and when in 1927 the Leayue split over its 
response to the Simon Commission to inquire into 
India’s constitutional progress, he supported the 
Djinnah group which boycotted the Commission. In 
1928 he joined those representing the League at the 
Indian National Convention which discussed the 
Nehru Report. From 1926 to 19g0 he was a member 
of the United Provinces Legislative Council, in 
which he quickly cae to play a prominent part, 
organising and leading the small but influential 
Democratic Party and acting as deputy president 
of the Council from 1932 tu 1936, 
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In the 19305 and 1940s Liyakat ‘Ali Khan played 
the leading role, after Muhammad ‘AIi Dijinnah, in 
generating the revival of the All-India Muslim 
League. In the early 1930s the League was crumbling, 
meeting only once in full session between 1931 and 
1936. In 1933, while visiting London on his second 
honeymoon, Liyakat ‘Ali Khan helped to persuade, 
and according to some was decisive in persuading, 
Djinnah to return to India to revitalise the organisa- 
tion. In April 1936 he became honorary secretary, 
a position he held till 1947, even though from July 
1936 to early 1938 he was associated with the land- 
lord party in the United Provinces, the National 
Agriculturalist Party led by the Nawwab of Cattari; 
the Muslim League leadership in the province, he de- 
clared by way of explanation, was too close to the 
Indian National Congress. In the early 1940s LiyAkat 
‘All Khan prepared the League's organisation, und 
Muslims more generally, for the overwhelming victory 
of the 1945-6 elections. He sat on the League's 
major committees, he was chairman of the Central 
Parliamentary Board, he toured India to spread the 
League's message, he directed the Dawn newspaper 
which was founded in 1942 as the League's mouth- 
piece, and from 1940 he led the League's party in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in Dijinnah's absences, 
which were quite frequent. So highly did Djinnah 
value Liyakat ‘Ali Khin that in supporting his re- 
election as honorary secretary in 1943 he described 
him as his “right hand”. 

In the two crucial years before the partition of 
India, Liyikat SAli Khan was at the heart of events. 
In late 1944 and early 1945 he attempted to come 
to an agreement with Bhulabhai Desai, the leader 
of the Congress in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
which would identify common ground and enable 
the Congress and the League to participate in 
forming an interim government, although he may 
have gone too far on his own initiative, as Diinnah 
disavowed the project. He was also closely involved 
in two further attempts to solve the constitutional 
deadlock, the Simla conference of 1945 and the 
Cabinet Mission discussions of 1946. When towards 
the end of 1946 the interim government was even- 
tually formed, Liydkat SAI] Khan Jed the Muslim 
league bloc, defending Muslim interests with vigour. 
When that government's quasi-Cabinet offices were 
distributed, the Congress apparently trusting in the 
north Indian belief that Muslims were unsiiilod 
in financial matters, encouraged him to take the 
Finance portfolio, which gave hin a say in all the 
activities of the interim government and enabied him 
through a masterly budget to impose his will on the 
political situation. Indeed, it is said that he used 
his powers to such effect that leading Congressmen, 
among them Sardar Patel, came to see partition 
as the only solution to their difficulties. After 
partition was finally agreed on 2 June 1947, Liydkat 
‘All Khan was marked out to be the first prime 
ininister of the new state of Pakistan. 

When Diinnah, governor-general and presiding 
genius of Pakistan, died on 11 Septeniber 1948, 
Liyakat ‘All Khan came forward as the unchallenged 
ruler, He faced enormous problems: the state was 
divided into two parts separated by 1,200 miles of 
hostile territory; there were six million refugees; 
there were divisions of language, race and reiigion 
(15% of the population was Hindu); there was no 
adsninistrative centre, efficient burcaucracy, political 
tradition or economic focus, That Pakistan survived 
these problems, in addition to the premature death 
of Djinnah, owed much to the wise leadership of 
Liyakat ‘Al Khan, 
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He responded firmly to the threats levelled by 
an India still not entirely reconciled to the dis- 
memberment of the subcontinent, and through his 
statesmanlike approach to international affairs did 
much to establish Pakistan in the eyes of the world, 
When in September 1949 India imposed a total trade 
boycott because Pakistan refused to devalue her 
rupee alongside the Indian rupee, Liydkat ‘All Khan 
was unmoved, and eighteen months later India 
relented, When in both 1950 and 1951 India massed 
her forces on Pakistan's borders, he combined a 
staunch reply with a readiness to seek an immediate 
resolution of differences by negotiation. It is some- 
times thought that he need not have accepted India’s 
offer of a ceasefire in Kashmir in 1949, but it is diffi- 
cult to see, in view of the condition of Pakistan and 
her resources at the time, what choice he had. In 
the world at large he maintained a determined policy 
of non-alignment: he attended the confereuces of 
British Commonwealth prime ministers but quickly 
inade it clear that Pakistan should not be “taken for 
granted”, he made a personaily successful official 
visit to North America in May and June 1950 but 
made no foreign policy commitment. He did, however, 
make commitments in the Muslim world and em- 
barked on that search for a leading role amongst 
Muslim states which in the succeeding decades 
characterised his country’s foreign policy. Inter- 
national Islamic conferences were held, and by 
mid-ro51 Pakistan had signed formal treaties of 
friendship with Syria, Turkey, [ran and Indonesia. 

Within Pakistan, Liyakat ‘Ali Khan's first con- 
cern was nation-building. He strove to make the 
fragments of the armed forces inherited from the 
British a truly national force, encouraging them to 
recruit as many of the under-represented East 
Pakistanis as possible and removing the remaining 
foreign officers. Brushing aside suggestions that, 
now Pakistan was won, the Muslim League had 
performed its task, he tried to mould it into a party 
of national construction. “Pakistan is the child of 
the Muslim. League’, he declared, “it is the duty 
of the mother to look after the child till it grows up", 
and to emphasise his point he became president 
of the League on 8 October 1950 and urged others 
tu follow suit in drawing together party and govern- 
ment, Most iinportant, he endeavoured to create 
a framework for politics in which all Pakistanis 
would be happy to work, ‘There were great problems: 
autonomous provinces had to agree to surrender 
powers to the centre, a fair place had to be found 
for non-Musliin minorities, while the “uland?, who 
know that all sovereignty flowed from God and that 
they alone were equipped to interpret His law, had 
to be reconciled with those who believed that the 
people were sovereign and that power in politics 
should rest with their representatives. Liydkat 
SAI Khan's first step towards creating a constitution- 
al framework was the Objectives Resolution brought 
before the Constituent Assembly on 7 March 1949. 
Although no more than a statement of intent, it 
murked out enough apparently common ground, 
particularly on the questions of sovereignty and 
minorities, for Pakistanis to be able to proceed with 
constitution making. There followed the publication 
of the interim report of the Basic Principles Commit- 
tee in September 1950 which created great, and it 
seems unexpected, opposition; the East Pakistanis 
were the most vocifcrous, fearing that their majority 
in the Constituent Assembly would be reduced to a 
minority, although they were more numerous than 
the West lakistanis. Livakat ‘All Kinin responded by 
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postponing consideration of the report and deciding 
to hold general elections before grappling again with 
the constitutional issue. He has been criticised for 
this move, indeed for mishandling the issue alto- 
gether. On the other hand, his aim in holding elec- 
tions was to create elected bodies which would be 
more firmly under central contro!, To this end, he 
used his powers as Muslim League president to vet 
all applications for candidacies. He had just com- 
pleted the task in the Pandjib, and was about to 
proceed to the North-West Frontier Province, 
when on 16 October ro51 he was assassinated by an 
Afghan while addressing a meeting in Rawalpindi. 

As a person, Liyakat ‘Ail Khan was noted for 
charm, manners, simple tastes and an egalitarian 
outlook which led him of his own accord to crop his 
hereditary title of Nawwib-zida, As a public figure 
he was noted as a practical administrator, as a witty 
speaker, and as a calm, shrewd and selfless politi- 
cian, qualities which no doubt helped him to out- 
strip more experienced politicians in Djinnah's es- 
teem. The full measure of his achievement will not 
properly be assessed until the Muslim League papers 
are fully open for consultation and the context of 
his last ten years is better understood. Neverthe- 
less, he did much to bring Pakistan into existence 
and more than anyone else to nurture it through the 
first four very difficult years. Had he been spared, 
he may well have given his country a workable 
constitution, the lack of which came to be much felt. 
Rightly his countrymen bestowed upon him the title 
KA id-i-Millat, leader of the nation. 
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LIYON, capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Léon and, at the present time, of the province of 
that name, to the south of the Asturias, The name 
comes from the Legio Septima Gemina Asturica, 
which established its castrum there in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan. J. M. Blazquez (Estructura 
econémica y social de Espata) includes it among the 
towns which were provided with walls during the 
Later Empire, and its role was very slight for the 
whole of the Visigothic period. 

The Arab geographers mention Liyan only rarely, 
Abu ‘l-Fida? says that “Ibn Sad places it in ro*s’ 
longitude and 46°55’ latitude, It is a town in the 
seventh climate, in the land of the Djalalika. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sa‘id, it is situated to the north- 
east of Zamora. It is the town of which al-Mansir 


b. Abt ‘Amir [¢.7.] destroyed the main rampart, It 
lies on a river which flows into the Zamora river. 
It is the finest and most important of the towns of 
the Djalalika’’. Al-Himyari (K. al-Rawd al-mi‘tar, 
ed, Lévi-Provengal, no. 164) makes it “one of the 
capitals of Castile/Kashtila, It is a populous town, 
where business, commerce and stock-raising are car- 
ried on. The people there are bellicose and touchy’. 
Al-Makkari (Nafht al-{ib, ed. 1, ‘Abbas, i, 143, 346) 
mentions the existence of tin mines in the region 
of Frandja and Liyin. 

The geographers and historians knew perfectly 
well that there existed a kingdom, with a capital 
(ka‘ide) of this name, but generally preferred to 
utilise for this state the ancient term Diillikiyya 
or Djallikiyya [g.v.]. The information which one 
can glean from the chronicles is very sparse, a 
laconic attitude probably due in part to the fact 
that political and military activity there passed 
at an early date, and thenceforth almost exclusively, 
into the hands of the people of Kashtala [g.v.]. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest, the occupa- 
tion of Liyiin is mentioned neither by the Fath al- 
Andalus, the Akhbir madjmii‘a nor the Iftitah al- 
Andalus of Tbn al-Kiitivyya. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the town was included in the capitu- 
lation of Petrus, Dux Cantabriae, which opened up 
all the Galicia-Asturias-Léon region. It was at that 
time probably a small, unimportant place with no 
Muslim governor, The Arab texts are indeed silent 
about it, and agree with the Chronica de Alfonso 
IIT in making Astorga and Oviedo the seat of **Mun- 
nuza", the Muslim governor of the region at the time 
of Pelayo's revolt. 

The town must have been more or less officially 
abandoned at the tine of the great rising of Berbers 
who eimigrated from northern Spain in the years af- 
ter 123/741. According to the Chronica Albeldense 
(602), ‘‘Frucla, brother of Alfonso I, entered Léon”, 
and the Chronica de Alfonso III (615-16) specifically 
says that “Abcla, Astorica, Legionom, Septemman- 
cas... Omnes quoque Arabes gladio interficiens xris- 
tiauos autem secum ad patriam ducens", events 
whose veracity seems to be confirmed by the parallel 
version of the Akhbdr madjmii‘a. It is essentially 
these texts which Cl. Sanchez Albornoz depends on 
for his theory of the Despoblacién y repoblacién del 
valle dei Duero, Buenos Aires 1966. A partial re- 
turn, spontuneous and unorganised, by small culti- 
vators and herdsmen must have taken place under 
the shelter of the ramparts of the town, since, accord- 
ing to [bn ‘Idhari (al-Baydn al-mughrib fi akhbar 
al-Andalus wa 'l-Maghrib, ii, 346), ‘Abd al-Rabman 
Tl in 231/945-6 sent “his son Mubammad, who be- 
sieged, bombarded, pillaged and burnt Léon, without 
however being able to destroy the 17-cubits’ high 
walls". The Chronica Albeldense mentions under the 
reign of Alfonso ‘a campaign by al-Mundhir which 
is said to have reached as far as the town and which 
had to retreat with heavy losses”, but one cannot tell 
from this whether it is the attack mentioned by the 
Baydn or not. The town remained uninhabited until 
860, when Ordofio II “‘repeopled the deserted towns 
from which Alfonso | had expelled the Chaldaeans: 
Tuy, Astorga, Léon and Amaya" (Chronica Alfonso 
Ill, 619). 

Ibn Hayyin (Muktabas, v, 120, 325, 344) makes 
Léon the capital (ha‘ida, hadra, dir mamlaka) of 
Djallikiyya. The town was the objective of two raids 
by al-Mansiir b. Abi ‘Amir, one in 372/982 and the 
other in 376/986, leading to the sacking and burning 
of the town (‘Udhri, Masdlik, ed. al-Ahwanl, 80). 
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Ibn “Idbart (Bayan, iv, 80), as well as ‘Abd al- 
WaAbid al-Marrakusht (al-Mu‘djib fi lalkhis akhbar 
al-Maghrib, 235, 268) consider Liyfin solely as an 
urban centre since they make Alfonso VII “the Slob- 
berer” lord of Ciudad Rodrigo, Avila, Léon and Za- 
more, information also reproduced by Ibn Khaldin 
in his K, al-‘Ibar. 

As opposed to this view, }bn al-Khatib (K. A‘mndl 
al-a‘lam, ed. Beirut 1956, 74, 241) speaks of it as 
a kingdom and not as a town (“the Christians of 
Kashtala and Liyin”). He has preserved for us an 
additional piece of information by including in the 
curious Dhikr al-ta‘vif bima amkana min muliik al- 
nasara bi 'l-Andalus, which comes at the enc of his 
Amal, material which the Christian chronicles men- 
tion about the physician-ambassador Yisuf b. 
Wakkar al-IsrA’{ll al-Tulaytuli. This chapter uses 
phonetic transcriptions of Christian names and titles, 
giving also the Christian equivalent for hidjri dates; 
it is interesting to compare with this Ibn Khaldin, 
who, in his X. a!-‘Ibar, also changes at approximately 
this time &imis {¢.v.] into gum. Ibn al-Khatib 
reports thus that “in 148/766 [error for 768], Aurelio, 
brother of Froila, governed the territory of the 
Asturias, Galicia, Portugal and part of Léon’; “in 
248/863 [error for, at the earliest, 866) Alfonso 
the Great transferred the ddr al-mulk of his father 
to Léon and styled himself King of Léon”; and ‘*Cas- 
tilian separatism began under the reign of Garcia 
in 297/909 [correctly 911-14)", a period correspond- 
ing in fact to one of the phases of Castilian ex- 
pansionism [see KAsHTALA]). Ibn al-Khatib then men- 
tions the birth of the kingdom of Castile under 
Fernan Sanchez, and his struggle against the Léonese 
state before its merging into the kingdom of Castile 
and Léon, as well as the origin and the succession 
of Portugal. The information given by Ibn Khaldin 
in the chapter of the K. al-‘Ibar called ‘Notice 
on the Djaldlika Band Idhfinsh, kings of al-Andalus 
after the Goths,.."', although very similar to that 
of Ibn al-Khatib, is not a mere piece of plagiarism 
but seems rather to come from a parallel source of 
information. 
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LIZARD [see pass). 

LOpIs, a North Indian Afghan tribe and 
dynasty, 855-932/1451-1526. 

1. History. Afghan tribes from the mountainous 
Sulayman regions regularly migrated to the plain 
of the Indus; they joined the invading armies as 
auxiliaries in war, and came as traders or herdsmen 
during peace. They moved to the hills in summer and 
to the plains at the onset of winter, Among these 
emigrants were the ancestors of the LédI sultans 
of India. For the Afghans in India generally, see 
PATHAN and ROHILA. 

The Lédis are related to a clan of the Ghilzay 
tribe of Afghanistan [see Guatzay] and ruled over 
parts of north India for 77 years. Afghans came to 
the Indus plains from R6h [g.v.] as early as 934/711-12 
with the army of Muhammad b. K4sim, the con- 
queror of Sind, and allied themselves politically with 
the Hinda-Shahi [¢.v.) rulers of Lahore, and receiving 
part of Lamghan [see LAMGHANAT] for settlement, 
built a fort in the mountains of Pesh4war to protect 





the Pandjab from raids. During Alptigin’s govern- 
ment at Ghazna, when his commander-in-chief 
Sebiiktigin raided Lamghan and Multan, the Afghans 
sought help from Radja Djaypal who appointed 
their chief, Shaykh Hamid Lédl, viceroy of the 
wildyats of Lamghan and Multin. Shaykh Hamid 
appointed his own men as governors of those districts, 
and thereby the Afghans gained political importance; 
their settlements stretched southwards from Lamghan 
to Multan, incorporating the tracts of Bann and 
Déra Isma7l Khan. 

Later, a family of the Lédi tribe settled at Multan, 
which was ruled in 396/1005 by Abu ‘'I-Fath Dawad, 
a grandson of Shaykh Hamid. There was also a 
strong Afghan element in the forces of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna and Shihab al-Din of Ghar. 
The latter on his third campaign to India [see 
GHOnips} had 12,000 experienced Afghan horsemen 
in his army, and he defeated the Radjpfits under 
Radj4 Pithawr4 of Dihll. On his return journey, 
he settled in the hills of Roh, the Sulayman moun- 
tains, Ashnaghar and Badjawr—a tract extending 
from Kabul to the Indus—and appointed Malik 
Mu‘izz al-Din Ghiri at the head of 20,000 men to 
transplant the Afghins from Ghar to the new 
settloments, thereby paving his way for the conquest 
of Hinddst4n, Each clan was granted an ihfd* in the 
environs of Nilab and the Indus. 

Serving thus in the army of Shihab al-Din Ghiri, 
the Afghans rose to power and settled over a large 
tract of land. Their leader ‘All Kirmakh was appoint- 
ed governor of Multan in $82/1186-7, Sultan Balban 
of the “slave kings’ posted them as garrisons in 
Bhodjpur, Kampila and Patiall against the Hindi 
rebels in the D6*4b. During the reign of Muhammad 
b. Tughluk, they rebelled under their leader, Malik 
Shaha Lédl, in Multén at some time in 741/1341, 
and killed its governor. Since the time of seizure 
of the Pandjab by the Ghaznawids, the movements 
of Afghan merchants increased considerably. They 
started participating actively in the politics of 
northern India from the time of Mubammiad b. 
Tughluk and particularly after Firdz Shah Tughluk’s 
death (790/1388), during the decline of the Tughluk 
dynasty and the weak rule of the Sayyids. 

During the invasions of India by Timar [g.v.] in 
8o1/1398, Afgh’ns fought on both sides, Malik Khidr 
Lédl, Malik Baha? al-Din Dijilwani, Malik Ydsuf 
Sarw4nl and Malik Habib Niydzi joined the army of 
Timir at the head of 12,000 Afghin mercenaries. 
About this time, Sultan Shaih’s father Malik Bahram 
had come as a warrior-trader to Multan from Balét, 
a pargana in the Birin-i Pandjnad sarkd@r on the 
border of Balitistan, according to the A?in-i Akbari. 
He quarreled with his two brothers Malik Mahmad 
and Malik Mawdjf, and took service under Firiz 
Shah Tughluk's governor at Multan, namely Malik 
Mardan Dawlat, entitled Malik al-Shark Nasir al- 
Mulk (Tabakdt-i Akbari and Toa?rikh-i Mubdrak 
Shahi), Malik Bahram organised a tribal militia. 
After his death his sons Sultan Shah Lédi, Malik 
Firiz, Malik Mubammad, Malik Khwddja and Malik 
Kala stayed on in Multan while the city passed, 
during political confusion and unrest, into several 
hands, After the death of Malik Mardin Dawlat, 
his son Malik Shaykh and his adopted son Malik 
Sulayman were appointed after his death governors 
of Multan in succession by Firiz Shih Tughluk. 
Malik Sulayman was succeeded in the governorship 
by his son Khidr Khan, the founder of the Sayyid 
dynasty at Dihit (see pil sutTaNaTe], who had 
been appointed governor of Multan and the Pandjab 
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by the Tughlukids in recognition of his military 
service, but later betrayed the Tughlukids and joined 
the invading Mongol force under Timir. 

Sultan Shah Léddi, who succeeded his father 
Malik Bahram as chief of the Afghan mercenaries, 
distinguished himself in the service of Khidr Khan 
and helped him in overpowering the Tughlukids. 
He succeeded in killing Mall Ikbal Khan, the de 
facto ruler of Dihll and the staunch supporter of 
Mahmid Tughluk, in the battle of Adjodhan fought 
on the banks of the Satladj (r8 Djumada { 808/11 
November 1405), Thus Multan, together with the 
Pandjib, seceded from Dihll, and Sultan Shah Lédi 
was put in charge of Sirhind with the title of Islim 
Khan. During the time of the Sayyid Sultan Mubarak 
Shah, son of Khidr Khan, the Afghan chief Sultan 
Shih Lédi obtained power and held Sirhind with 
the neighbouring districts in djdgir [g.v.], He settled 
theré with his four brothers and gathered a strong 
contingent of 12,000 horse, mostly of his own tribe. 
Malik Kala married his uncle’s daughter, received 
Dawrila (Sirhind sarkdr) in djdgiy and served under 
Nasir Khan, who held Multén as governor on behalf 
of the Sayyid Sultan Khidr Khan, His child was 
named Bablil, the subsequent founder of the Lédi 
dynasty at Dihli. He died in a struggle against the 
Niydzl emigrants in the Indus valley, and the child 
was brought up by his uncle Malik Sultan Shah Lédi 
at Sirhind. Finding him a soldier of promising charac- 
ter, Sultan Shah Lod! gave him his daughter, Shams 
Khitan, in marriage. Once in Samina he visited a 
local holy man, Sayyid Abban, with two companions, 
(Ta?rikh-i Shahi, 3; To?rikh-i Déwiadi, Sarkar ms., 
4); the Shaykh demanded 2,000 /ankas in exchange for 
the throne of Dihli if any one of them was willing 
so to hazard for it. Bahlal Lédi had with him only 
1,300 fankas which he instantly offered, and was con- 
gtatulated as the future ruler of India. Although he 
was taunted by his companions for this transaction, 
he drew inspiration from the Shaykh's proposal and 
had no cause to regret either the throne of Dihli or 
his gift. 

Suitan Shah Ldd! nominated Bahlil as his heir- 
apparent in preference to his adult son Kutb Khan. 
On his father-in-law’s death in Radjab 824/March 
1431, the Afghin militia became divided into three 
camps under Kutb Khan, Malik Firdz, (son and 
brother of Sultan Shah Lodi [= {slim Khan] res- 
spectively) and Bahlil Lédi; the latter won over his 
uncle Malik Firdz to his side against the confederation 
of his rivals Kutb Khan and Muhammad Shah, the 
Sayyid ruler of Dihll, The latter sent a force under 
his wasir Malik Sikandar Tubfa and Djasrath 
Khokar to drive the Afghans out of Sirhind and to de- 
prive Bahblal Lodi of his djagir. The Afghans, defeated, 
fled to the hills. Malik Firdz was made captive and 
his son Malik Shahin Khan was killed, Bahlal 
escaped, and, on Djasrath's return to the Pandjab, 
he managed to re-gather his scattered army. Malik 
Firiz escaped from Dihli and joined Bahlal. The 
contrite Kutb Khan Lédi also joined Bahlil's camp. 
Thus remustering his forces, Bahlil Lédi recaptured 
Sirhind in 840/1436, The Sayyid Sultan Mubammad 
Shih sent a large force under one of his chiefs, 
Hadjdji Shudant, better known as Husim Khan, 
which was defeated at Kara (Kharar in Anbila 
district ?) near Khidribad Sadhira, and Husam Khan 
escaped to Dihii while Bahlil established himself 
firmly in the Pandjab, 

In 844/1440, when Dibli was threatened by Mah- 
mid Khaldji I [¢,v.] of Malwa, the feeble Sayyid 
Sultan of Dihlt appealed to Bahlal, who agreed to help 
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him on condition that Husadm Khan the prime 
minister was to be replaced by his nominee Hamid 
Khan. The Sultan acted accordingly, without taking 
into account the implications, and Husim Khan was 
killed. Bahl! Lédi took the field with his contingent 
of 8,000 Aighan and Mughal militia and 20,000 of 
the royal army against Mahmid, who after a day's 
desultory fighting sued for peace, and retreated 
to deal with a serious riot in his own capital, Manda 
[g.v.], and an invasion by Sultan Ahmad of Gudjarat. 
This retreating Malwa army was waylaid by Bahlal. 
Dihli was saved from annexation to Malwa, and 
Babli] was awarded the title of Khan-i Khinan, and 
confirmed in his dj@gir at Sirhind, with Lahore and 
Dibalpiir added to his fief. He then rebelled against 
Muhammad Shah and annexed Sunam, Hisar Firiza 
and other districts of the Pandjib. Twice he made 
unsuccessful attempts to capture Dihli, once during 
the time of Muhammad Shah (d. 849/1445) and 
again during that of his son and successor Sultan 
‘Ali? al-Din ‘Alam Shah (849-83/1445-78). Circum- 
stances were in his favour. ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Alam Shah 
was a weak ruler. His authority hardly extended be- 
yond twenty miles from Dibli; hence the epigrams az 
Dihli ta Palam|bddshahi Shah ‘Alam (‘*Alam Shah's 
rule extends from Dihli to Palam’’), The ill-advised 
Sultan planned to kill his prime minister Hamid 
Khan, who escaped from Bada?in, occupied the 
palace of Dihli and invited Bahlil to take over. 
The latter came, but cleverly declined the offer 
as the time was not ripe. Subsequently seizing an 
opportunity, be had Hamid Khan arrested by Kutb 
Khan Lédi and occupied Dihll. He offered the throne 
to Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Alam, who however abdicated 
in favour of Bahlal, preferring himself to live a 
life of ease and seclusion at Bada’in. Bahlal, there- 
upon, ascended the throne of Dihll with the title 
of Abu ‘l-Muzaffar Bahlil Shah on 17 Rabi‘ I 
855/19 April 1451. 

After the capture of Dihli, BahlG) extended his 
territory over north India up to Djawnpur [g.v.]. 
The last decades of the oth/rsth century witnessed a 
fluctuating struggle between the Shark dynasty of 
Djawnpur and the Husayn-Shahi dynasty of Bengal, 
and then between the Lédis and both of them. Bihar 
remained throughout a bone of contention. At first, 
Bahlil succeeded in driving out Husayn Shah from 
his capital (Djawnpur) to his eastern possessions 
of Cunar, Cawnd and Bihar. The LodI Sultan pro- 
posed to maintain the status quo, provided that 
Husayn Shah did not harbour his enemies, but the 
latter was bent on recovering his lost territory. (An 
inscription confirms the control of Husayn Shih 
over Bihar in 892/1486-7, but it was annexed by 
Sikandar Lédi and put in the charge of Darya Khan 
in 901/1495-6, as is evident from another inscription.) 
Husayn Shah Sharki was driven to Kahalgaon, 
23 miles east of Bhagalpir. The Dihii army crossed 
the Ganges from Pafna, while another contingent 
marched from Darwishpur via Kutlughpur near 
Manér Sharf, against the Bengal Sultdn ‘Ald? al-Din, 
To oust the Lédi troops, Prince Daniydl was sent by 
his father at the head of Bengal army towards Mungér 
(Monghyr), The two armies stood facing each other 
for some time and ultimately a non-aggression pact 
was signed at Bath to the west of Monghyr. Even 
after this, the boundary remained fluctuating. 
Bhagalpur was perhaps, the western extent of the 
Bengal sultanate during the height of LédI power; 
Sikandar Lédi’s bounds definitely extended up to 
Barh in the east (cf. JBRS [1955], 358-63). 

Bahlal considered himself a chief of chiefs rather 


than an absolute autocrat. The Afghin chroniclers 
speak highly of his simplicity, sense of social equality, 
bravery and generosity, He followed strictly the 
Sheri‘a, and spent much time in the company of 
learned and pious men. He died in Sha*ban 891/July 
1488 at Malawali near Saket, a short distance from 
*Aligath [q.v.]. His body was brought to Dihli and 
buried in the Bagh-i Djiid. 

Before his death, he ensured Lidi dominance in 
north India by placing his second son Barbak on the 
Diawnpur throne and assigning Manikpur to ‘Alam 
Khan Lédi, Bahrayé to his nephew Kali Pahir, 
Lakhna’a and KAlpi to Azam Humayiin Lédi, and 
Badain to Khiin Djahin Lédi, while Nizim Khin 
held the Pandjab, Dihli and most of the D6’4b. 

He was succeeded by Nizam Khan as Sultfn Sikan- 
dar Lédl, who reigned until 923/1517-28. Bahlal was 
a chief of chiefs; Sikandar Lodi considered himself 
a fully-fledged Sultan. He was a good administrator, 
a just ruler and a good poet, He was able to control 
the unruly Afghans by introducing the system of in- 
spection, auditing accounts and registering a hilya 
(descriptive roll) [see pAgH u tasniga in Suppl.). 

Sikandar Lodi was succeeded by his son Ibrahim 
Lddt at Agra on 8 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 923/22 November 
1517. To establish himself, he had to fight against 
his rival brother Sultan Djalal al-Din of Kalpi and 
other rebels, After nine years, he had to fight a 
defensive battle at Pinfpat (g.v.] against the Mughal 
invader Muhammad Babur of Farghana. The Afghan 
Sultan, who had been betrayed by Dawlat Khiu 
Ladi, lost the battle, was killed on Friday, 8 Radjab 
932/20 April 1526, and was buried by the roadside. 
Although the Afghan sultanate passed into the 
hands of the Mughals after about 77 years’ rule, 
the Afghans continued to fight against the suzerainty 
of the Mughals under the Karranis and Nihinis 
in Bengal until they were finally subjugated by the 
Mughal emperor Djahingir at Nekudjydla about 
30 miles from Dacea in ro2t/r6r2. 

Ibrahim Lédi possessed military skill, but lacked 
tact and moderation. His idea of monarchy in which 
kin relationship was not counted was in accordance 
with the traditional idea of monarchy in India, but 
his repression of the powerful nobles of the NObani, 
Farmili and Lodi tribes caused his fall and death. 
He took drastic steps for establishing his suzerainty, 
but failed miserably in crushing the nobility which 
had reduced the Sultan to a mere figure-head from the 
time of Muhammad b. Tughluk onwards, which had 
been granted too much license by his grandfather, 
but which had been largely controlled by his father, 
with his benevolent and tactful methods, methods 
which Ibrahim Lédi himself lacked. He did not know 
how to win over and conciliate an aggrieved noble 
and was opposed to the equality which was a tradi- 
tion of his own Afghan race. He hardly tried to 
patch up his differences with his nobles and to set 
up a joint defence against the invading Mughal 
force under Babur. A correct use of the wealth 
which he had amassed in great quantities, and 
conciliation of his nobles, would have earned the 
loyalty of the nobility to him and helped him in 
bringing a still larger and stronger army to the battle 
field of Panipat than he could in fact assemble there, 
thus presenting a united resistance to the Mughals. 

2. Administration, After years of insecurity, a 
stable government was established by the Lédis, 
essentially a military oligarchy; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few Radjpits, all officials and djdgirdars 
were Afghins, mostly of the Lédi, NObini, Farmall 
and Sarwani tribes. Bahlil had considered himself 


as primus inter pares; Sikandar Lédi insisted on the 
dignity of a sultan, thereby going against Afghan 
tradition. For the civil administration under the 
Lédis, sec partisa. 6. India (a) The Sultanate of 
Dihll, and wizAra. 

3. Social and cultural life. Timdr’s invasion 
caused considerable damage to Indian culture in 
the Sultanate period, which shifted from Dihli to 
provincial capitals until the establishment of the 
Lédi dynasty. Sikandar Ldédl's reign witnessed a 
renaissance of learning and culture in Dihil, Hindds 
began to take interest in Muslim learning and 
Dungar, a Hindé poet, taught in a Muslim college. 
Sikandar patronised music, and gathered poets and 
musicians in his court. The Sultin’s cultivation of 
music led to the compilation of a rare work, the 
Lahdjat Sikandar Shahi wa-lat@ij-i la-mutandhi, a 
ms. of which is preserved in the Tagor library of 
Lakhna’d University. 

There was some rapprochement between Muslim 
Siffls and Hindd yogis; the Bhakti poets Caitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak and others compelled some popular 
attention in the gth/r5th and roth/r6th centuries, 
under Sikandar Lodi and his successors, There are 
some contemporary instances of social intercourse 
between Muslim saints and Hindi yogis, and of 
Muslim followers of Hindi saints, and vice-versa. 
See further ninp@, and also KADIR; MALIK MUHAMMAD 
DNyAYAST; DJAMALI, in Suppl. 
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fall of the Lodi empire, in IC (1945); 1. H. Qureshi, 
The administration of the sultanate of Delhi, Lahore 
1944; Ramchandra Sukla, Mindi sahitya ka itihas, 
Benares 2022 Samrat; J. N. Sarkar, ed., History 
of Bengal, ii, Dacca 1948; Sayyid Ahmad Ishan, 
Athar al-sanddid, Dihli 1840; R. P. Tripathi, 
Some aspects of Muslim administration, Allahabad 
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4. Architecture. Lédi architecture is described 
in the articles primi SULTANATE, ART, and HIND, vii, 
Architecture. There are many sites not mentioned 
in those articles where monumental tombs of the 
Lédi period are tound, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Sirhind [g.v.], Sohn’ and other towns in the 
Mawat, and in the environs of Agri, ‘here is still 
no adequate study published on Lédi architecture 
as a coherent whole, and a competent survey is 
badly needed. Recent research suggests that later 
Dihli Sultanate architecture in the regions of eastern 
Uttar Pradésh and Bihar has many features of a 
regional style not described in the classification of 
styles in HIND, vii. 

5- Coinage. Gold and silver coins, already very 
scarce under the Sayyids, were not continued by 
Bahjil, His standard coin (= fanka), a billon issue 
of 9.2 to 9.4 gms., was of a traditional north Indian 
(80-rati) standard, but issued in sufficient quantity 
for the sobriquet of bahlali to be applied to it. 
Sikandar's standard lanka was a 32-rali piece, 
hence of less than half the value of the bahlili. The 
issues of Ibrahim are confined to copper small 
change. There are a few issues of autonomous Lédi 
governors from e.g. Kalp! [g.v.], See further pAR AL- 
DARB and SIKKA. (J. Burton-Pace) 

LOGIC [see MantTIk]. 

LOJA [see LawsuHa), 

LOMBOK, an island belonging to the Indo- 
nesian province of the Western Smaller 
Sunda Islands (Nusa Tenggara Barat), In the 
west it is separated from Bali by the Bali Strait, 
in the east by the Alas Strait from Sumbawa, It 
is some 4,670 sq. km. in area, and has approximately 
1,850,000 inhabitants. There are extreme differences 
of climate between the humid western and the more 
arid southern and eastern parts of the island. Mount 
Rinjani (3,730 m.) is one of the highest mountains 
in South-East Asia. Mataram, situated close to 
Lombok's west-coast, is the provincial capital. 
The Island is divided into three habupaten (regencies) : 
West, Central and East Lombok. 

The main population group, comprising ca. 95%, 
are the Sasaks who are nominally adherents of Islam. 
Approximately 3% are of Balinese origin, in addition 
to some “orang Buda” who keep to old animistic 
beliefs, some Chinese, and few Arabs (about 140 in 
‘West Lombok). 

Influence of Mahayana Buddhism in the 8th and 
gth centuries A.D. is suggested by some recently- 
discovered Buddhist statues in the eastern part of the 
island. After the conquest of Bali by the patih Gajah 
Mada from the Hindu-Javanese empire of Majapa- 
hit in 1343, Lombok met with the same fate. On the 
initiative of Trenggana (1521-46), the third ruler of 
the first Islamic kingdom on Java, Demak, Islam 
was introduced in Lombok among the Sasaks. 
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Tensions between the Sasak rulers and the kings 
of Sumbawa during the 17th century finally led to 
the intervention of the Balinese kingdom of Karanga- 
sem, which established its supremacy on Lombok 
at the beginning of the 18th century. Mataram, 
close to the western shore and thus in neighbourhood 
to eastern Bali, developed as the most influential 
centre on Lombok. Its king was counselled by 
Balinese nobles, and the districts, too, were governed 
by Balinese, whereas their decisions were executed by 
Sasak officials who were often descendants from the 
old indigenous nobility. 

In 1849, Karangasem lost its supremacy over 
Matarain, which maintained closer relations with the 
Dutch at Batavia, But the Balinese nobility still tried 
to develop western Lombok into a second Bali, and by 
court decisions Sasaks were eventually made slaves 
and had to serve in that réle. Finally, the Sasaks 
asked the help of the Dutch Indies government, which 
organised in 1894 an expedition against Lombok ‘‘to 
protect the Muslims”, to abolish the dynasty, and to 
turn Lombok into a Dutch colony. Besides its political 
consequences, this expedition resulted in the dis- 
covery of the manuscript of the Ndégarakriagama, a 
chronicle of the kingdom of Majapahit from the 
r4th century. 

Although the Sasaks are usually considered to be 
Muslims, old customs, beliefs, and rules (adat) are 
still dominant. Especially during the roth century, 
two parallel movements brought some change into the 
traditional social structures: the attempts of certain 
circles of the nobility to exert a greater degree of 
power, which they justified with adat convictions, and 
which was based on the eventual support of the 
Dutch; and, on the other side, the attempts of 
mainly commoners to gain some influence too. For 
them, Islam with its more democratic concept of 
society, provided sufficient motivation, and at the 
same time was consonant with the anti-Balinese 
feelings among the people, 

It was the latter group, however, who in the course 
of time proved to be more influential than the former 
one. The features of this development are similar to 
those in other rural areas in Indonesia. The traditional 
nobility, which as descendants of the original semi- 
divine hero has a strong attachment to ada, dis- 
qualified itself by its affiliation to the foreign powers 
who ruled the area, whereas for the Muslim preachers, 
lacking those affiliations and usually themselves 
originating from the lower strata of society, it was 
much easier to convince the commoners that they 
were defending their interests. Externally, they 
were opposed to the habits and convictious of tra- 
ditional Sasak culture. But as they were usually 
oriented towards Islamic traditionalism, a number 
of Sasak cultural and ceremonial notions were in 
effect absorbed into their understanding and prac- 
tising of Islam. Besides the questions of leadership 
and social control, it was especially in regard to the 
matrimonial customs and kinship relations where 
a discrepancy between adat and Islam was felt, and 
this caused internal tensions in Sasak society, which 
on the whole is moving towards a gradual acceptance 
of the custom and habits of traditionalist Muslims. 
This happens mainly through intermarriage between 
adal-obeying and Muslim partners, where the former 
one adapts himself to the Muslim partner. But the 
transition from adat to Islam is much less a matter 
of changing doctrines than of changing practical be- 
haviours, and it is mainly obedience to certain 
demands of the Shari‘a which serve as the criterion 
for considering someone as a Muslim or not. 


so 
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LORCA [see LurxKa]. 

LOS PEDROCHES (see Fans AL-BALLOT). 

LOT [see LOq). 

LUBAN (laban, lawbin) is frankincense, the 
dried-up sap produced by notching some kinds of 
Boswellia, obtained in Somalia and South Arabia in 
the form of yellow resin-grains. As is well-known, the 
term is Old Semitic: Assyr. Iudanu, old South Arabian 
l-b-n, Hebr. lbond, Aram. lebonta (lebotta), Eth. labdn, 
from which have been derived the loanword AlBavoc, 
AtBavertd¢, Latin olibanum, with derivations in the 
Romance languages. The name can be traced back to 
the original meaning ‘‘white” (Hebr. /abdn), after the 
colour of the fresh, milk-white gum-resin, exuded 
abundantly from the notched trunks and after some 
time solidified into yellow grains, which are then 
detached from the trunks or gathered from the soil. 
At least as often as Juddn, there appears in Arabic the 
synonym kundur, according to most authors of Per- 
sian origin, but perhaps to be derived from yév3po¢ 
“grain”; this term may have become an independent 
form, derived from the combination yév8po¢ ABavou 
“frankincense-grain". 

The frankincense trade is extremely old and has 
been treated repeatedly—but at times inadequately— 
in comprehensive descriptions. In the first place, 
frankincense—together with myrrh—formed the 
richness of the old South-Arabian states of the Mi- 
naeans and Sabaeans; the loss of the frankincense mo- 
nopoly was one of the main causes of the collapse 
of this commerce fundamental for their existence, and 
consequently of cause of their downfall around the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. (see the good survey 
by W. W. Miller, Alt-Stidarabien als Weihrauchland, 
in Theol, Quartalschrift, cxlix [1969], 350-68). The 
Arabic sources point in the same direction. According 
to al-Asma‘l, three items were found only in the 
Yemen, and indeed abundantly there: al-wars 
(curcuma, a dye-plant), al-lubdn and ail-‘asb (Pote- 
rium) (cited in al-Dinawarl, The book of plants, 
ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, no. 627). According 
to a Bedouin from ‘Um4n (in al-Dinawari, Le 
dictionnaire botanique, ed, Hamidullah, Cairo 1973, 
nos. 971, 979), frankincense is only found in al-Shibr, 
in Shibr ‘Uméan in fact, as a small briar which reaches 
up to two cubits high and which grows only in the 
mountains; its leaves resemble those of the myrtle 
(see As in Suppl.], as do its fruits, which have a bitter 
{read mardra instead of hardra) taste; its resin, also 
used for chewing and called Aundur, wells up in some 
places struck with the hatchet and stays there until 
harvest. According to al-Dimashki, Nukhba, ed. 
Mehren, St. Petersburg 1866, 87, frankincense is 
obtained on Sukutra (Socotra) and in some regions 
of the Yemen, After Matt. ii, 11, al-Tabari, i, 729, 1, 
reports verbatim that the Magi brought gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. Lice infestation is caused by 
two different things: by taking excessive delight 





in dried figs and by burning frankincense ([bn Kutay- 
ba, ‘Uyiin, iii, Cairo 1930, 294). 

The best frankincense comes from the male pliant 
(lubin dhakar = the diBavwtd¢ Eppny of Dios- 
corides); it is white and firm and has round grains 
which are gummy when broken open. The white 
frankincense (Iubin abyad = 2LBavatdc Achxdc) is 
also named as a noble variety; finally are to be 
mentioned the Javanese (in fact, Sumatran) frankin- 
cense (lubdn djéwi), ie. benzoin, obtained from 
various kinds of styrax-trees whose fumes are said 
to remove a cold in the head, and the reddish, Indian 
frankincense. When, however, the geographers speak 
continuously of the frankincense of Arabia, this 
Statement is based more on a literary topos than 
on knowledge of things on the spot. The critical 
Marco Polo remarks explicitly that he does not 
want simply to repeat these literary accounts, but 
to report the personal information of the frankincense- 
traders. According to these last, frankincense was 
particularly cultivated in two regions of South 
Arabia in ‘‘Escier"—apparently al-Shibr—and 
“Dufar", the ancient Zafar. In al-Shibr, he further 
reports, the lord confiscates the entire harvest, pays 
the cultivator a low price, and sells it to the traders 
at a sixfold price (for this report, see W. Heyd, His- 
toire du commerce du Levant, ii, Leipzig 1886, 614-16). 
Some other places named by the geographers which 
produced frankincense lie close to each other and be- 
long to the region of Mahra [g.v.]. The fact that at 
times scanty production of frankincense could not 
always satisfy the sustained and high demand in 
East and West, led to numerous adulterations (S. 
Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agypiens im Spitmittelalter, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 334). Nahray ben Nissim, a Jewish 
scholar, merchant and banker, called al-tddjir al- 
maghribi and well-known from the Geniza documents, 
carried on a widespread trade in frankincense in the 
Mediterranean area in the 5th/rrth century (S. D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1967, 154). 

The medicinal use of frankincense, described ex- 
tensively by Ibn al-Baytar, goes back for the greater 
part to Dioscorides, from whom was also borrowed 
without examination the enumeration of several 
kinds, together with their Greek names. According 
to him, frankincense has a heating, drying and 
astringent power, expels darkening of the pupils, 
causes wounds to scar over and checks haemorrhage. 
It softens virulent abscesses and, applied in combina- 
tion with vinegar and pitch, removes warts and erup- 
tions. It is good for earaches and, combined with 
other medicines, for illnesses of the trachea and of 
the intestines. For healthy people, it can be danger- 
ous, for it may cause madness and, if drunk with 
wine, even death, Frankincense is burned by putting 
it in a mussel-shel! and setting fire to it. Shortly 
before it is fully consumed it must be covered up 
so that the fire is smothered completely in order 
that the frankincense is charred and not reduced 
to ashes; it can then more easily be pulverised. 
Various supplementary observations were made by 
the Arab physicians, such as the following: frankin- 
cense “burns” pathological phlegms, dries up exces- 
sive humours in the breast, strengthens the stomach 
and warms up a cold liver, Dissolved in water and 
taken daily, it increases the reasoning power and 
eliminates loss of memory. It checks diarrhoea and 
vomiting, calms palpitation of the heart but can 
also lead to mental disturbances. When chewed, it 
strengthens the gums. Its bark is good for haemor- 
rhages and intestinal ulcers. The bark of the frankin- 
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cense-tree was often adulterated with that of the 
stone-pine, but the fraud could easily be detected; 
when burned, pine-resin smokes while frankincense 
burns with a flame. Apart from genuine medical 
science, frankincense is until now still of great im- 
portance in popular medicine and magic, cf. e.g. 
for Egypt, M. Meyerhof, Der Bazar der Drogen und 
Wohlgeriiche in Kairo, in Archiv fiir Wirtschafis- 
Jorschung im Orient, iii, 3/4, Berlin 1918, 202, and 
for North-West Africa, Helga Venzlaff, Der marokka- 
nische Drogenhdndler und seine Ware, Wiesbaden 
1977, 67 ff. 
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ous supporting pieces of evidence). 

(A, Dretrics) 

LUBNAN, Arabic name of the Lebanon, The 
Lebanon, belongs to the sphere of Arab culture and 
of Islamic civilisation, It is also one of the compo- 
nents of the Christian world and of the French-speak- 
ing community. Created a state in 1920, it seeks its 
justification, as do all the countries of the con- 
temporary Near East, through the quest for a very 
ancient identity, With the prosperity of their mer- 
chants, with the Biblical symbol of the cedar on their 
flag, or with the violence of the civil war which broke 
out in 1975, the Lebanese are a part of the myths 
and realities of the peoples who, from the Mediter- 
ranean to Mesopotamia, have based their civilisa- 
tions on the patriarchal family, agriculture, the city, 
commerce and God. 

The modern State of the Lebanon was proclaimed 
of September 1920 by General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner of the French Republic to the Levant. 
Within the frontiers allotted to it, and which then 
earned it the title of “Greater Lebanon”’, it occupied 
an area estimated today as close to 10,450 km*, meas- 
suring no more than 210 km from north to south, and 
with a breadth of 40 to 75 km from east to west. It 





is bordered to the north and east by the Syrian Arab 
Republic, to the south by the State of Israel, and 
to the west it has an open coastline on the Mediter- 
ranean. Like the mulasarrifiyya of Mount Lebanon, 
the Ottoman sandjak which preceded it, dating from 
1861, it took the name which had come to be attrib- 
uted, progressively, to the whole of the mountain 
range which stretches from the Nahr al-Kabir, in 
the north, to the Nahr Lit&nl, in the south; it 
contains, furthermore, part of Upper Galilee to the 
south, the central plain of the Bika‘ (the Coelesyria 
of Antiquity), and the western foothills of the Anti- 
Lebanon and of Mount Hermon. 

In implementation of Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles which created the system of mandates, 
and of the Treaties of San Remo (25 April 1920) and 
of Lausanne (24 June 1923) which officially brought 
about the end and the dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, the Council of the League of Nations, 
with its decisions of 24 July and 29 September 1923, 
placed the Lebanon under a mandate entrusted to 
France. On 26 November 1941, General Catroux, on 
behalf of the leadership of Free France, recognised 
the Lebanon as ‘‘a sovereign and independent State”. 
In October 1943, following the election to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic of the Maronite Christian 
Bishara al-Khirl and the appointment of the Sunni 
Muslim Riyad al-Sulh as President of the Council of 
Ministers, the ministerial declaration of the new 
government affirmed, with all the ambiguity neces- 
sary to a compromise, that ‘‘the Lebanon is a home- 
land whose countenance is Arab, which will benefit 
richly from the civilisation of the Arabs.” It became 
a member of the Arab League on the foundation 
of the latter in March 1945. 

Greater Lebanon had taken the name of the Leba- 
nese Republic when it was endowed, in 1926, with 
a constitution establishing a parliamentary and lib- 
eral régime. In 1943, when the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, with the support of public opinion, took its 
own destiny properly in hand, it set the seal on these 
institutions by means of the National Pact (al- 
Mithak al-watani), a verbal accord which, in partic- 
ular, defined the division of the responsibilities of 
power between the different religious communities; 
it thus entrusted the Presidency of the Republic to 
a Maronite Christian, the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers to a Sunni Muslim, and the Presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies to a ShiT Muslim. Herein 
lies the heart of the problem. Under the cover of a 
constitutiona! régime inspired by the French Third 
Republic, Lebanese political and social life was to 
be regulated by a sectarian division of responsibil- 
lities, conforming to the development which it has 
experienced since the beginnings of Islam [see pHtm- 
MI) and the changes that it had undergone in the 
Ottoman Empire in the period of the Tangimdt [¢.v.]. 
If the declaration of 1943 stated that the Lebanon 
is a “homeland” (wafan) of Arab countenance, the 
Constitution made it a “nation” (wmma). To which 
structure was the action of the state therefore to 
respond ? 

Social culture imposes its norms here, digging 
its root into a very distant past; there is more of 
history in this than in all the “Phoenician” justifi- 
cations put forward today by the Christians, or in 
the unicity of civilisation to which the Muslims lay 
claim. 


Populated from the very dawn of history, the 
coast accommodated active ports, the memory of 
which has been perpetuated by the Biblical texts, 
and of which contemporary archaeology has revealed 
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the stages and the levels of habitation, such as those 
superimposed on more than three millenia of glories 
and disasters in the remarkable site of Byblos (Dju- 
bayl). Under the Roman domination and the rise of 
Mediterranean traffic which accompanied it, 30,000 
spectators could be accommodated im the immense 
hippodrome constructed in Tyre (Sar) and recently 
brought to light, excavations having begun in 
the 1960s, 

Shrouded by its forests and its rocks above the 
narrow coastal strip, the mountain was also pene- 
trated by man at a very early stage, as is shown 
by its Canaanite and Aramaic toponyms; its inhab- 
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itants, probably fairly dispersed until the end of 
the ancient period, made a living through the ex- 
ploitation of timber, transporting it on the first 
stage of the long route which led from Tyre and Sidon 
(Sayda) to Asia, and through brigandage. The haunt 
of the gods worshipped by the cities of the coast, 
it also attracted pilgrims to shrines adjoining the 
ruins of temples built in the Roman period. 

After the mission of Muhammad, the Arab con- 
quest, by modifying the horizons and the nature 
of power, gave rise to a different exploitation of 
resources. While the narrow coastal plains, open to 
the sea and giving access to all ventures coming from 
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the West, formed a passage hardly favourable to the 
prosperity of a sedentary life in the absence of se- 
curity, the Lebanon range became one of the marches 
of western Syria where Muslim and Byzantine adver- 
saries confronted one another, perhaps through the 
intermediary action of unruly local inhabitants with 
an aptitude for warfare. Furthermore, the virtual 
autonomy enjoyed by those who had established 
themselves there was favourable to the maintenance 
and development of heterodox and minority religious 
tendencies. 

On the western slope of a mountain already 
largely deforested, between its first escarpment dis- 
sected by deep gorges and its high calcareous pla- 
teaus of the north or its ridges to the south, con- 
ditions for agriculture and human settlement were 
particularly favourable at altitudes between goo and 
1,500 metres, since here erosion had uncovered soft 
and fertile strata of chalk. Sandstone, marl, clay 
and basalt rock provide a more open relief in this 
area, where the climate is temperate, the air salu- 
brious and water plentiful, Annual! rainfall at this 
altitude in fact reaches levels of between 1,000 
and 1,500 mm; most of the rainfall occurs from No- 
vember to March, but, during the summer season, the 
high calcareous surfaces retain the water which they 
have absorbed over the winter in the form of snow. 
The Lebanese mountain range is well-irrigated at a 
latitude where water is rare, because it stops the 
humid air currents coming in from the west; it forms 
a barriage between the sea and the steppe. Behind the 
sheer eastern face, the inland depression of the Bika‘ 
{g.v.] becomes much more dry; climatic contrasts are 
accentuated; the Mediterranean littoral is replaced 
by the Syrian plains which stretch beyond Anti- 
Lebanon. The Bika‘ was the wheat-growing region 
to which the mountain people came in search of 
part of their cereal requirements; as a result, it 
became a disputed territory because, as an enclave 
also penetrated by nomads, it became a prey to the 
rival and destructive aspirations of distinguished 
families who sought to impose their control on the 
mountain region, and of those who governed in 
Damascus. 

Over the centuries, the mountain people con- 
structed and maintained walls of dry stone to retain 
the arable soil on the slopes, thereby establishing 
narrow fields which were arranged in successive 
and horizontal layers; these were put to full use 
when the farmers became capable of developing the 
cultivation of the vine, the olive and the mulberry. 
This remarkable and intricate system of terracing was 
an eloquent testimony to the need for regulating 
work communally in order to guarantee that of each 
participant, not only because they were subject—not 
without legal disputes—to the easements of rights 
of way, of distribution of water and of crop rotation, 
but also because the security of each element depend- 
ed on the maintenance of the whole. 

The men who constructed and cultivated these 
terraces were organised according to the two inodes 
of grouping fundamental throughout this historical 
milieu; the patriarchal family and the religious com- 
munity. Social life was at first determined by a sys- 
tem which sanctioned marriages within the frame- 
work of paternal parentage to form a patriarchal 
family which was turned in upon itself and of which 
the identity was established through a patrilineal 
genealogy and through references to a more or less 
legendary ancestor. Within this context, the family 
group found expression for its defensive reflexes 
(“my brother and I against the son of my paternal 


uncle, my paternal uncle's son and I against the 
stranger”), its obligations towards neighbouring 
family groups and its dependent relationships with 
more powerful families. In fact, the nature of its 
internal constitution did nothing to prevent, in the 
field of exterior contacts, the forging of links of 
solidarity and the establishment of hierarchies; 
the role of the latter was still significant in the roth 
century among the families of the mountain region. 
This system, largely pre-Islamic in its origins, was 
adapted to different types of economic and political 
organisation, arriving progressively at its fullest 
expression during the Islamic period, in this moun- 
tainous milieu—it should be stressed—just as among 
the Arab tribes, nomadic, sedentary or sedentarised, 
of which the conquest did nothing more than estab- 
lish norms within the general cultural ambience. 
Thus it was not confined to one religious community, 
but common to all, even though it underwent 
evolutions and variations in the course of the cen- 
tures; furthermore, the identifying marks of social 
culture which it entailed, and the experience of 
which was vigorously maintained through the every- 
day vocabulary of the Arabic language, were shared 
by the mountain people with their entire human 
environment, with the inhabitants of the interior 
as with those of the coast, and with those of the towns 
as with those of the plain, 

However, the higher collective consciousness 
relied for its support on something beyond this or- 
ganisation, which could only engender unstable coa- 
litions between separate and rival agnate groups; 
it became crystallised at the level of a religious 
community which ascribed itself to a universalism of 
divine essence and thereby corresponded to a unitary 
aspiration where the social body ideally expressed 
its instinct for survival in its cultural identity 
and through its willingness to transcend personal 
interest. Islam was the perfect response to this need, 
while allowing the survival under its protection of 
other revealed religions which had proved satisfac- 
tory. While cach religious community transcended 
the divisions of the family groups which composed it 
by uniting the latter in a common faith, the different 
communities became juxtaposed in their turn in a 
hierarchy imposed by Islamic law, analogous, in fact, 
to that which proceeded from the structure of society, 
The effects of this situation were to a great extent 
accentuated by the schisms and heresies provoked by 
the fragmentation of each of the great monotheistic 
religions into tendencies, different interpretations, 
commiunions, liturgies, doctrinal] and judicial schools, 
themselves forming fawdif (sing. (@%fa), pos- 
sessing their own distinctive characteristics in the 
service of the one God, and even exacerbating them 
in the course of continual confrontations between the 
communities. The historical ambiguity of the Leba- 
non, as compared with other groupings of the region, 
consists in the fact that it was constructed on the 
banding together of minorities to form a majority. 

How did the distribution of those who fostered 
their idiosyncracies in this mountain refuge develop ? 
The reply to this question is one of the keys to the 
progressive definition of “the Lebanon” by its 
own inhabitants. It is not to be easily answered, 
however, first because our information on the popu- 
lation during the mediaeval period is still fragmen- 
tary and uncertain, furthermore because hypotheses 
on this subject have been exploited to develop falla- 
cious or emotional claims which have served to jus- 
tify community and political choices in contemporary 
Lebanon, with consequences that have not been 
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solely doctrinal. Passions are aroused and polemic 
erupts as soon as it becomes necessary to determine 
the appellation, past or present, of this mountain 
chain overhanging the Mediterranean, with the 
vindication or negation of claims of affiliation with 
the populations settled there, whose origins, in fact, 
are so often lost in the obscurity of time and in succes- 
sive human migrations. The controversy continues 
when the effort is made to define the society and 
personality of this region in the Ottoman period, with 
incantatory references to the Occident or to the 
Orient, the whole being a splendid mental and verbal 
confusion of all the ideological and academic models, 
Genuine scientific endeavour has suffered from these 
practices; on the other hand, their analysis makes 
for a better understanding of the mentalities in- 
volved and of their significance in the Lebanese 
context. 

In the context of each religious group, the collec- 
tive imagination and, consequently, the emotional 
outlook of the community are nourished by accounts 
of the origins of the group, In the case of the Maronite 
Christians, they have appeared to be all the more 
important in the Ottoman and contemporary periods 
because they have explained, or justified, their 
geographical and human association with tho an- 
cient and Biblical designation of “Lebanon”, and 
the extension of the latter over the whole of the 
country. The stages in the mental realisation of this 
territorial appropriation are instructive. In the 
x6th and 17th centuries, following the epic and 
liturgical work of the bishop Djibra7il b. Kila‘, one 
of the preoccupations of the Maronite chroniclers, 
in particular of the patriarch Istifan al-Duwaybi, had 
been to arrange and give shape to stories of monks 
who had lived as recluses in the canyons of the Ka- 
dish& under the patronage of the saint Mariin—or 
as successors to the patriarch Yibannaé Mardu—and 
had exercised a ministry among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. These authors also insisted on the 
cohesion of the community around their patriarch and 
on their obedience to the orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church, which consolidated relations with Catholic 
Europe at a time when the Maronites were extending 
their territorial base in central Lebanon, coming into 
conflict with authority and encountering various spir- 
itual and economic trends. To hagiography and to 
annals perpetuating the consciousness of the Maro- 
nite community, there may be added, especially 
since the end of the roth and the beginning of the 
2oth centuries, the exploitation of scholarly works 
with a view to laying claim to a very distant past. 
Thus the Jesuit priest Henri Lamimens had taken 
up again the study of the ‘“Mardaites” (cf. EJ*, s.v.), 
a rather mysterious people which he believed could 
have established roots in northern Lebanon after 
Byzantium had diverted its religious turbulence into 
opposition to the Muslims, and Maronite authors 
recognised once more some of their ancestors there, 
even though these last were tarnished by heterodoxy. 
However, a question then had to be answered: in 
relation to Islam and to the “Arabs”, was this 
population to be regarded as allogenous or indige- 
nous? The construction of a national past, con- 
ceived as an uninterrupted chain of events, also led 
Christian authors to claim kinship with the Phoeni- 
cians, as they saw in this approach the best inter- 
pretation of implantation in time and space. 

The monuments which the Crusaders left behind 
at Tripoli, Beirut and Sidon and on the foothills 
of the mountain, constitute for their part evidence 
for those passions which appropriate this past or 
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reject it. Leaving aside sentimental and political 
reactions, it is nevertheless legitimate to wonder 
with what populations the “Franks” really came into 
contact, In the central and northern parts of the 
mountain, it seems very probable that the dominant 
tonality was then provided by a population that was 
either Shi‘i or influenced by Shi‘ism. Thus when the 
Mamliks, operating from Damascus in the name of 
orthodox Sunnism, sought, in 704/1305, to recall 
where the power of the state was situated and to 
which community it belonged, it was against these 
rawafid (sing. rafida), ‘‘people of dissent” or “‘re- 
cusants”, as Ibn Taymiyya condemned them, that 
they launched in the direction of Kisraw4n their 
victorious and devastating campaigns. This disper- 
sion of the Shi‘is was favourable to an influx of 
Maronite population, moving in from the north, 
and to an extension of the authority of distinguished 
Druze families [see purOz) around the Gharb and 
the Shif. The chronicle of Salih b. Yahya, written 
in the 15th century, clearly shows how the hierarchy 
of the family groups became established on the 
mountain by means of the fiscal and military or- 
ganisation of the Muslim states (the system of ikfa‘ 
under the Mamliks, to be replaced by the mukdfa‘a 
under the Ottomans). It was in this encounter be- 
tween a population of settlers and an authority 
which derived its administrative legality from the 
centre of Sunni power and its structure from social 
culture that there was established the “Govern- 
ment of the Druzes” which European travellers dis- 
covered in the Ottoman period, and where one of the 
axes of the modern Lebanon progressively took shape. 

With the dangers posed by the Franks and Mongols 
removed, the Ottoman conquest of Syria in 1516 
was, in fact, a decisive moment for this mountain 
region. It had ceased to be a disputed frontier; 
it became a centre for access which, for all its un- 
doubted difficulty, was situated at the meeting-point 
of the great land and maritime communications routes 
of the vast imperial Ottoman federation. Its inhabit- 
ants found in this the opportunity to develop their 
own activities, and thereby, also the means of af- 
firming their own originality. The Ottoman régime 
favoured the expansion of regional networks for the 
relaying of long distance trade; the mountain people 
were thus able to obtain improved profit from their 
cultivated terraces, producing grapes and oil, and 
especially silk in the central regions, cotton and 
tobacco in the south. Their outlets were initially 
the local centres of manufacture and consumption, 
Damascus and Aleppo being the leading customers. 
Major commerce radiated from these inland terminals, 
both on interior routes and towards the coastal ports, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, which put them in contact 
with cabotage traffic plying between Palestine and 
Anatolia and with Egypt, the Maghrib and the ports 
of Christian Europe, Marseilles in particular, whose 
merchants, consuls and agents joined together in con- 
ducting their business under the system of capitu- 
lations [see mtryAzAT]. 

As a mainstay of the power of the sultanate which 
was maintained through control of the towns and 
the plains, Sunni society first put down its roots 
in the centres for the radiation of religion, justice 
and authority. In the zone studied here, the Sunnis 
were located principally in the ports, the coastal 
plains and the Bika‘; the dignitaries of Sidon under- 
took with those of Damascus rich exchanges -in the 
form of merchandise, marriages and spiritual brother- 
hood, while Moroccans were to be recorded in the- 
genealogies of Beiruti families. The old communities 
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of the Melkite Church of Antioch also shared in the 
revival of the cities and the development of the 
plains; in 1724, their fragmentation into two hier- 
archies, one of them “orthodox” and remaining 
under the jurisdiction of Constantinople, the other 
“catholic” and bowing, amid controversy, to that 
of Rome, bore witness to the effects of the milieu 
in which they reasserted their vitality. Between 
the “Greek Orthodox” monastery of Balamand 
(formerly the Cistercian Belmont) and the olive 
plantations of the Kira, to the south of Tripoli, 
and, on the other hand, the agricultural development 
which grew up around the “Greek Catholic” mon- 
astery of Saint Saviour, Dayr al-Mukhallas, on 
land dominated by the Djunbulét Druze family, 
these two rites also maintained monasteries such as 
that of Shuwayr, where a printing press was installed 
during the first half of the 18th century, in this 
centre of Christianity which the Kisraw4n and the 
Matn were to become. 

Between the Djabal Lubnin to the north and the 
Djabal al-Shif to the south, the movement of 
Maronite population towards the south of the moun- 
tain effectively turned this region into a religious 
focal point, an agricultural zone accessible to com- 
merce, and formed mukdja‘dt administered by families 
of Maronite shaykhks within the context of the 'Gov- 
ernment of the Druzes”, the hukm Djabal! al-Shif 
wa-Kisrawdn of the local chroniclers, Forces which 
came into contact here also clashed. The Jesuits had 
sent their first missionaries to the Levant two decades 
after the Council of Trent, and they had assumed 
direction of the seminary founded in Rome, in 1584, 
for the training of young Maronites. It was therefore 
no paradox that the communities of oriental rite at- 
tached to Rome were among the first to feel the im- 
pact caused by the renewal of religious activity in 
Europe and contributed to its repercussions. Under 
the influence of the Holy See, the Maronite Church 
underwent a movement of reconstruction which af- 
fected monasticism and the hierarchy, and a number 
of synods, including that of Luwayza in 1736, had 
to be convened for the new rules to be discussed, 
accepted and imposed. Better organised, it acquired 
material strength through the donations and wah/s 
of which it was the beneficiary; monasteries became 
institutions of education where, alongside liturgical 
Syriac, the Arabic language was cultivated as a 
means of instructing the faithful and of better 
understanding the sacred texts. The milieu regained 
its rights through the use of Arabic and the social 
structure; thereby, the Maronite Church ‘‘natural- 
ised”’ its western elements. By virtue of the authority 
of its patriarch and the work of its monks on the 
popular level, its influence in the community grew 
in comparison to that wielded by the mukdta‘adjis, 
the title born by members of families responsible 
for the levying of a contractual tax on a district, 
mukdja‘a. 

Among the dignitaries (a‘yan) of old Maronite 
stock, some advanced in the echelons of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, whilst others acquired the title 
of honorary consul in dealings with the representa- 
tives of the king of France; but the maintenance of 
their power derived from their role in the Ottoman 
fiscal system. After their conquest of Syria in 1516, 
the Ottomans had retained the administrative divi- 
sions of the mountain region, following the example 
of their predecessors and on the basis of the ethnic 
distribution; the north belonged to the wildyet of 
Tripoli, the centre and the south, where the ““Govern- 
ment of the Druzes” held sway, to that of Damascus. 


In 1660, in the wake of campaigns which the Porte 
had been obliged to conduct in order to suppress the 
rebellious ambitions of the Druze amirs of the leading 
family of the Ma‘n, a new pashalik, whose governor 
resided at Sidon, was created to ensure better con- 
trol of the Druzes and the Maronites. Detached from 
that of Damascus, its territory included the central 
and southern part of the Lebanese range and northern 
Palestine; however, the pasha of Damascus retained 
seniority over those of Tripoli and Sidon. The latter 
made no attempt to exercise direct authority over a 
mountain range that was difficult of access and in- 
habited by well-organised groups; in common with 
the usual practice of the Ottoman administration, 
they relied on local leaders for the levying and submis- 
sion of the tribute, the most tangible sign of the 
sultan’s power. In doing so, they were obliged, on 
the regional level, to adapt themselves to the striic- 
ture and hierarchy of this society so as to utilise 
it in a manner favourable to the maintenance of their 
control, expression and assurance of the sovereignty 
of the Porte, even though the latter was far away and 
incapable of applying consistent coercion. 

The principal tax, the miri, was linked to the 
primacy of agricultural production; it was therefore 
levied on produce. It was farmed out and the lease- 
holder was subject to annual confirmation; the 
a@mir—or sometimes two or three amirs simulta- 
neously—entrusted with this role belonged to the 
family of the Ma‘n from the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest to the last quarter of the r7th century, then to 
that of the Shihdb. The delegation of this authority 
consequently led to the pre-eminence of one family 
over the others, and of one amir over his kinsmen; 
the latter was obliged to lead a life of constant du- 
plicity in order to reconcile the rules imposed on 
him by his social miliew with the obligation to hand 
over revenue to the imperial financial chest and thus 
retain his post. According to the total sums deter- 
mined by the Porte and cemanded by the pasha, each 
year it was his duty to divide the amounts to be levied 
between the muhdfaSadjis responsible for collect- 
ing the tax from the mukdfa‘dt under his jurisdiction. 
The “Great Prince’, the translation adopted by 
European travellers for the title of al-amir al-kabir, 
aiso took the title of al-hdhim to assert his authority 
in the fukm Dijabal al-Shif wa-Kisrawén. Following 
the example of the controlling family, those senior 
families which exercised authority over others, and 
whose members were the most important land- 
owners, took responsibility for the collection of rents 
in the mukdfa@t, where their social and proprietorial 
power was thus guaranteed; but in the effort to exert 
and retain their authority, the mufdfa‘adjis wore 
themselves out in internal rivalries, which were the 
visible results of the division of society into jux- 
taposed and opposing groups, and which were revived 
by the ambitions and intrigues of the sultan's re- 
presentatives. Thus in 1711, near the village of ‘Ayn 
Dara, the Kays! faction of the amir Haydar Shihab 
crushed the Yerenl faction; in order to establish 
more firmly the supremacy of the Shihib, amir 
Haydir then proceeded to make a new division of the 
mukdjaSdt among powerful families, strengthening 
some of them and weakening others. But the Porte 
was also capable of dismissing amirs [see Kays 
SayLAy). Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period]. 

School text-books appeal to the consciousness 
of present-day Lebanese through the history of two 
“heroes”, the amir Fakhr al-Din If Ma‘n [¢.v.] and 
the dmir Bashir 11 Shihab [¢.v.], who contributed 
to the vision of independence for their country in 
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a unitary fashion that transcended divisions and sec- 
tional interests. Both of them, one at the beginning 
of the 17th century, the other at the beginning of 
the roth, exercised authority of a power and extent 
that had hitherto been unknown in the region; while 
exploiting the weakness and rivalries of the Turkish 
governors, they also looked for support to those states 
which, in the Mediterranean basin, testified to the 
regenerated power of Europe. But on each occasion, 
the Porte succeeded in frustrating their ambitions. 
When the Druze Fakhr al-Din, with this son ‘Ali, took 
steps to expand his amirate and to render it autono- 
mous, the Ottomans resisted him with the same deter- 
mination that they had shown in suppressing Shi‘ism 
in the interior of their empire and in combatting 
Safawid Persia on their eastern frontiers. Fakhr al- 
Din, forced to take refuge at the court of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in r612, returned in 1618, but was 
finally captured near |djazzin and sent to Istanbul 
where he was executed in 1635. In a totally different 
historical context, the amir Bashir II Shibab also 
died in Istanbul, in 1850, but of old age, after he 
had been forced to abdicate his power in 1840, when 
the Ottoman government, undertaking a programme 
of political reform and driving the Egyptian troops of 
Muhammad SAII out of Syria, refused to renew his ap- 
pointment. However, for more than a half-century, 
from 1788 to 1840, he had thrown all the force of his 
strong personality into giving the people of the 
Lebanese range a unity of purpose. To this end, he 
followed the policy of his predecessors which con- 
sisted in adding to the territory of the “Government 
of the Druzes", belonging to the pashalik of Sidon, 
that of the land of Djubayl, north of the river Mu‘t- 
amaltayn, which was a dependency of the paskalik of 
Tripoli; he demoted the leading mukdfaSadjis, like 
the Druze shaykh Bashir Djunbalit [see DJAnsuLaT), 
and made use of the support of the Maronites, who 
had become the largest community ix the mountain 
region. But as the intermediary of a fiscal system 
which became more and more oppressive, and sub- 
jected to the coercions of Muhammad ‘Ali during 
the presence in Syria from 1832 to 1840 of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s Egyptian army, he left his country in a state 
of full-scale revolt on the part of the mountain 
people. This led to the climination of the greatest 
of the “old style” dignitaries, since the central 
Ottoman power, in seeking to reassert its control, 
struck at the leadership first; his departure spelt 
the dissolution of a systen. 

What situation was discovered by the Porte, when 
it re-established its authority with the support of 
a British military expedition and reformed it through 
its policy of Tangimat? Since the beginning of 
Ottoman domination, the active centre of Syria had 
shifted from the east towards the west; Lebanese 
overtures towards Mediterranean Europe and the 
demographic growth which had enabled the Maroni- 
tes to spread from the north to the south of the moun- 
tain had worked in favour of this orientation and 
had benefited from it. However, in this material, 
human and religious context, arboriculture, pro- 
ducing timber in commercial quantities, had been 
considerably developed to the detriment of edible 
crops; at the beginning of the rgth century, the 
cereals which the mountain people harvested from 
their soil were sufficient to feed them for only three 
or four months of the year, the remainder having 
to be bought, The need to guarantee their subsistence 
thus put them into still further dependence on the 
Turkish governors who controlled the fertile plains; 
although the ‘amirs attempted to remedy this 
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necessity by a permanent extension of their influence 
over the Bika‘, their efforts were in vain. On the 
other hand, commercial exchanges turned the moun- 
tain range into a zone of monetary circulation, 
and its economic development affected favourably 
its population growth; but, at the end of the 18th 
century and during the first four decades of the 19th, 
increasing pressure of taxation, linked to the effects 
of Ottoman monetary manipulations, had caused 
a massive depletion of financial resources and led 
to an impoverishment which was all the more 
powerfully-felt because the cultivable areas of the 
mountain had reached a point of demographic 
saturation in terms of the development possibilities 
of the period. This in turn led to social tensions be- 
tween, on the one hand, the mukdfa‘adjis, themselves 
impoverished and weakened by the policies of amir 
Bashir IT and by their own numbers and rivalries, and 
on the other, the tenant farmers who found it in- 
creasingly diffirult to cope with increasing taxes and 
rents on contracting land space, On the Maronite side, 
the enfeeblement of the nobility (atydn) led to a 
regrouping in the framework of the community under 
the leadership of the clergy, with resulting profit 
to the latter’s role. On the side of the Druzes, who 
had not experienced the same demographic increase, 
and who therefore were subjected to the continuing 
influx of Christian population simultaneously with 
the renewal of economic and political activity in 
Europe, there was a contrary regrouping behind the 
major traditional families, the social backbone of 
the community; a migratory movement also took 
place towards the Syrian interior, towards the Haw- 
riin {g.v.]. Social tension thus also led to community 
confrontations iin the “mixed areas’ which were 
inhabited by Druzes and Christians; the clashes 
which ensued were a part of the general unrest which 
affected Syria in this period, 

With the regulations of 1842 and 1845, the Porte 
imposed a new administrative system which gave 
preferential terms to the Christian population but re- 
tained the division of the mountain, the northern part 
being entrusted to a Christian 4d imaka@m and the 
southern to a Druze k@imakdm; both were functiona- 
ries placed under the authority of the Turkish gov- 
ernor who was now resident in Beirut, and were as- 
sisted by a council ‘like those which already exist 
at all points of the empire’, It was the renewal im- 
posed by changes in Europe that was manifested be- 
hind these moditications, behind new forms of inter- 
vention by representatives of European powers in 
Lebanon, especially behind the activities of the con- 
suls of France and Great Britain posted to Beirut. 
This port was regularly visited by steamships after 
1835; although the major cities of the interior under- 
went a crisis in their activities, it was the major re- 
gional beneficiary of the expansion in trade, espec- 
ially after 1850, when its commercial affairs followed 
the rhythm of western economic trends, and the 
changes in the laws of property ownership introduced 
into the Ottoman empire (confirmed by the Kiatt-i 
Hiimaytin of 18 February 1856) stimulated the 
development of new commercial and financial enter- 
prises. Its population grew and diversified, especially 
in its Christian components (6,000 inhabitants at 
the beginning of the roth century, 60,000 in 1860, 
130,000 in 1914). In the mountain region, industrial 
initiative was introduced by the French, who in- 
stalled mew systems for the spinning of silk: they 
diverted deliveries of cocoons for the benefit of 
their establishments, thus breaking the Jinks between 
the small-holders and the influential families and 
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thereby contributing further to the decline of the 
latter. These economic changes, while favouring 
the prosperity of those who were the intermediaries, 
chief among whom were the Christians, had an 
adverse effect on the disadvantaged communities 
and led to aggravation of social and religious ten- 
sions. In 1859, an agrarian revolt saw peasants in 
conflict with shaykhs in Maronite Kisrawan. How- 
ever, the Christians benefited overall from these 
transformations, while Muslims and Druzes were, 
overall, prevented from playing any part; claiming 
the “equality” promised by the reforms, reinforcing 
the status of the community with the support of 
France and of the Roman Church, profiting from 
a European expansion which both rivalled and domi- 
nated the traditional economy of the Near East 
—all these activities on the part of the Christians 
were in the eyes of the Muslims crimes committed by 
a people whom they had never ceased to despise, in 
opposition to their past supremacy and to their pres- 
ent existence, An incident in May 1860 touched off 
conflict between Druzes and Christians, and was fol- 
lowed by massacres of Christians in the ‘‘mixed areas" 
and in Damascus. To limit intervention by the Euro- 
pean powers, the Turks restored order in the most 
brutal fashion; however, this did not prevent the 
arrival in Beirut of a French expeditionary force, 
which Napoleon II had also sent for the purpose of 
furthering the Mediterranean and Arab aspects of 
his policy. 

The result of these events, of the presence of 
French troops until June 1861, and of the negotia- 
tions held between the Porte, France, Great Britian, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, was the creation 
of a province of Mount Lebanon. Administrative 
unity was thus confirmed by law. Although it was 
nothing more than a sandjak or mutasarrifiyya, the 
agreement signed at Pera on 9 June 186: made it clear 
that: "The Lebanon will be administered by a Chris- 
tian governor appointed by the Sublime Porte and 
responsible directly to it." The Porte laid down the 
condition that this Christian governor be chosen from 
among the non-Lebanese subjects of the Sultan. The 
majority of the population of the new province was 
Christian; order was maintained by its own police 
force and it was the beneficiary of a special fiscal 
system; it included neither Beirut, nor Tripoli, nor 
Sidon, but its links with Beirut developed continuous- 
ly to their mutual enrichment in economic and human 
terms. Although its relatively autonomous status was 
guaranteed by the signature of five European powers, 
Mount Lebanon was none the less included in the 
general administrative modernisation of the Otto- 
man empire; the abolition of the ancient privileges 
of the mukdta‘adjis, the judicial equality of the 
Muslim and Christian communities, the representa- 
tion of these communities on the madjlis which 
advised the governor, all these corresponded to the 
general conditions applied to the administration 
of provinces as laid down by the law of 1864, 

Beirut and Mount Lebanon were the centres of 
important movements in terms of products, people 
and ideas, The economic expansion introduced from 
the West was most clearly marked by the develop- 
ment of sericulture under the control of the city of 
Lyons, the capital of the industry; French participa- 
tion in companies formed for the construction from 
Beirut to Damascus of a carriageable highway (1863), 
later of a railway line (1895); the extension of the 
port of Beirut; the architectural improvement of 
this town; and the founding of banks and trading 
houses, The increase in population and social pres- 
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nahda (q.v.), expressed awareness of these encounters; 
besides the education provided by the Syrian Pro- 
testant College, founded in 1866 under the auspices 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, and by the 
Jesuit University of St. Joseph (1881), the pedagogic 
and literary activities of the mu‘allim Butrus al- 
Bust4nl (see at-sustAn! in Suppl.) and of numerous 
other writers, journalists and scholars led to a 
crystallisation of consciousness in the confrontation 
with all the human, spiritual and geographical 
dimensions which had been brought into play, and 
in posing the problem of the affirmation of the 
personality amid all these transformations. But 
although for many of the initiators of this intellectual 
revival the fact of belonging to a common civilisation 
was something that must transcend religious differ- 
ences, ambiguities none the less survived at all levels 
of cultural awareness, since the idea of nationhood 
proposed by Europe was balanced, on the one hand, 
by a “Lebanonist™ conception, especially among the 
Maronites, an Arab ideal for a uniting of energies 
going beyond community distinctions, and on the 
other, by an Ottomanist faction for whom the Otto- 
ian State was the quarantee of Islamic civilisation 
in the face of western domination. In 1911, Shakib 
Arslan fought the Italians in Libya alongside the 
Turks; in June 1913, the Arab Congress, convened 
in Paris, proposed a decentralisation for the benefit 
of the different Arab provinces. 

The war and the defeat of the Ottomans in 1918 
gave an impetus to Lebanese development. Three 
Lebanese delegations, including one led by the Maro- 
nite patriarch, attended the Peace Conference to 
claim from it the maintenance and even the expansion 
of their territories. In 1920, the French military inter- 
vention against the Arab Kingdom of amir Faysal 
permitted the creation of the State of Greater Leba- 
non which was placed under a mandate entrusted to 
France. This state was established around a Christian, 
mainly Maronite, nucleus, which constituted a 
majority, although all the other lands of Arab 
culture were populated predominantly by Muslims, 
But the former province of Mount Lebanon was 
expanded with the addition of Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, 
‘Akkar, the Bika‘, the Widi al-Taym and the Djabal 
‘Amil where Sunn! and Sb! Muslims were present 
in large numbers, This situation aroused two princi- 
pal attitudes: on the one hand, the Christians had 
no intention of accepting a position of inferiority 
in a Republic of which they considered themselves 
the architects; on the other, the Muslims speculated 
as to what their status was to be within a political 
entity which had not been founded according 
to their aspirations, Numerous factors came into 
play in this context, in particular: the nature of 
groupings and relationships in the community frame- 
works or the political parties; demography, increas- 
ingly favourable to the Muslims; the question of abil- 
ity to cope with all the necessities of the modern 
world; and the economic role and the place of manual 
labour, not only in terms of the different social 
levels but also iu terms of the communities. While 
some Shit leaders were quite prepared to throw in 
their lot with the system, the ruling circles and 
the populace of the Sunni community expressed 
strong reservations and they took the opportunity 
of showing where their feelings lay at the time of 
the 1925 revolt. However, a compromise was devised, 
one of its principal Sunni initiators being Riyid al- 
Sulh; in 1936 it was agreed, following Franco-Syrian 
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and Franco-Lebanese negotiations, that the Lebanon 
would continue to exist within its present frontiers 
and would retain the representation of the communi- 
ties which had been confirmed by its parliamentary 
constitution, In 1943, the National Pact, already 
mentioned, was a decisive factor in the Muslim 
adhesion to the Lebanese identity. In March 1945, 
the Lebanon was among the founders of the League 
of Arab States, 

Under all the presidents of the Republic who have 
succeeded one another since independence (Bishadra 
al-Khirl 1943-52, Kamll Sham‘in 1952-8, Fuead 
Shihab 1958-64, Charles Hil 1964-70, Sulaymin 
Farandjiyya 1970-6, Ilya’s Sarkis 1976-82), each 
serious crisis has renewed the fragmentation of the 
communities, but has also revealed the growth of a 
Lebanese consciousness among the majority of a 
population which has become accustomed to living 
in the framework of the Lebanese State. In February 
1958, many Muslims greeted with enthusiasm news 
of the foundation of the United Arab Republic; 
but while bloody civil unrest engulfed the country 
between May and September of the same year and 
provoked, in the international and Arab context, 
the landing of American troops on 17 July in appli- 
cation of the Eisenhower Doctrine, the programme 
of reforms instituted under the presidency of General 
Fu’4d Shihab was accompanied by the emergence 
of a genuine Muslim Lebanonism. At the same time, 
Kama] Djunbalat, as much in his capacity as an 
aristocratic Druze of the Shif as in his role as leader 
of a socialist movement, appealed to a fundamentally 
Lebanese patriotism in his effort to bring the country 
into the bosom of Arab solidarity. The Sunni leaders 
and the Muslims as a whole were placed in the reality 
of the Lebanese state as a cadre for the future, but 
they demanded institutional reforms which would 
give greater recognition to their numbers and to their 
talents in the control of the Lebanon. In a state 
where all civil life is defined by the fact of belonging 
to a religious community, this claim was supported 
on the basis of modifications arising from the demo- 
graphic separation. It is, in fact, the Muslim popula- 
tions that have increased most rapidly; this develop- 
ment is most clearly marked within the Shi‘l Muslim 
community, the most disadvantaged in the country, 
which has become the most numerous. The ShI‘t 
labour force has therefore tended to leave the im- 
poverished rural zones of eastern and southern 
Lebanon, the precise areas where Israeli raids have 
contributed to the acceleration of the migration, 
to seek work in the expanding industrial zones of 
the Beirut region. A social problem has thus pro- 
longed the process of political demand and demo- 
graphic change; this has been reflected in the actions 
of the political parties of the Left, who have also 
sought, in a similar manner, to channel the discontent 
of the peasants of the north whose agitation, since 
1970, has been directed against the major landowners 
and has called into question the authority of the 
state. They have also acquired, through their new 
militancy, a stronger “Muslim aspect’. 

This evolution has come about in a period of 
economic growth whose profits have been most un- 
evenly distributed. Since 1967, the ascending curve 
of the Lebanese economy has followed that of the in- 
creased wealth of the Near East as a whole; petro- 
dollars, ‘‘Arab"’ assets which are essentially the 
property of Muslims, have been invested in Lebanese 
banks, of which the majority are controlled by Chris- 
tians, At the sane time, the Lebanon has not only 
counted on the resources deriving from its “services”, 





but also on those produced by its industry, which has 
undergone a vigorous expansion in the suburbs of 
Beirut and Tripoli, exporting 80% of its production 
to Arab markets. While Lebanese technicians and 
businessmen, including Christians at the higher eche- 
lons, have taken the opportunity of practising their 
skills in the developing Arab countries, the contracted 
labour force in the construction industry of Beirut 
is of Syrian origin; thus, through its recent economic 
development, the Lebanon has become still more in- 
tegrated into the life and destiny of the Arab world. 
Paradoxically, this situation has been cruelly 
underlined since 1973 by the internal consequences 
of the recession of the western economy, for the 
Lebanon has also remained closely linked to the 
latter; the extension of social malaise has rendered 
political demands more bitter and has accentuated 
the impact of the Palestinian presence, This dates 
from 1948 (the foundation of the State of Israel), but 
it has only begun to pose a real problem to the author- 
ity of the Lebanese State since 1967, when the Pales- 
tinians consolidated their political orientation 
and took on the role of an armed organisation. Now, 
while the Palestinians exist alongside other Lebanese 
groups in a structure consistent with the norms of 
Arab society, and while they have exploited the Ib- 
eral Lebanese régime to act, as independently as is 
possible, towards invoking the solidarity of the 
Arab nation, they have none the less remained very 
distinct from the remainder of the population, since 
they lay claim to a land which is not the Lebanon. 
The sovereignty of the Lebanese state has suffered as 
a result of their military activities in the frontier 
regions of the south and, consequently, as a result 
of repeated Israeli incursions; but, besides the mem- 
bers of the front of progressive parties, all Muslims 
have felt sympathetic to their cause and have often 
offered them support in internal political action, 
The resentment at this situation felt by the 
Christians, and especially by their Maronite majority, 
has been channelled by the Lebanese Phalanges. 
Although of Arabic language and culture, the Chris- 
tian population has developed and rediscovered an 
isolationist complex in an Arab world where the 
movement towards secularisation tends to work to 
the advantage of the institutions of the majority, 
ie. the Muslims and where, equally, politically 
active movements have been mobilised in the name 
of Islamic ideals. This sense of insecurity has also 
been shared by those business circles which, while 
reaping the benefits of trading with the Arab coun- 
tries, participated in the workings of the western 
economy. On the other hand, the movements of 
the Left have integrated their denunciation of the 
injustices of the system with revolutionary Arab 
perspectives. As a result of the origins of modern 
Lebanon as well as of present-day circumstances, 
the internal crisis has taken on Arab, Islamic and 
international dimensions, and is nourished by them. 
After February 1975, the repression of political 
and social unrest at Sidon illustrated the limited 
capabilities of the Lebanese army, itself a multi- 
religious organisation. On 13 April 1975, a coach 
carrying Palestinians was machine-gunned by Pha- 
langists near Beirut; twenty-seven passengers were 
killed. Since then, the authority of the government 
has progressively disintegrated. At the beginning of 
the 1970s, a whole generation of students had dreamed 
of a fraternal future for the Lebanon, to be achieved 
by the erosion of community divisions; this dream 
has been shattered. While the sovereignty of the 
state has been called into question, aud the ancient 
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structures of the familial group have been damaged 
by modern urbanisation and industrialisation, 
religious segregations have shown themselves to be 
all the more active at the level of collective con- 
sciousness, since they have remained the principal 
touchstone of identity and therefore the principal 
framework for community solidarity. In the agony 
of the civil war, political and social conflicts have 
been kept alive by the most ancient segregational 
structures of Near Eastern society; the polarisation 
of passions according to religious allegiances has 
been the most symptomatic expression of this at 
the conscious level. How is one to contensplate the 
idea of the partitioning of the Lebanon as envisaged 
by the minorities, the constitution of semi-antone- 
mous fraternities of combatants, principally within 
the popular Muslim milieu, the conflicting claims 
of fragmentation and unitary ideologies, or the un- 
equalled violence of the fighting since September 
1975, Without reference to this conglomeration of 
sociological and historical data? 

The Lebanese crisis which began in 1975 vwed its 
seriousness to internal causes which in their turn 


reflected the changes in the Arab world and the 
social, cultural and political tensions which had 
become acute throughout the Near East. At the 
beginning of the war, two powers with an interest in 
the existence of the modern Lebanou made official 
approaches to the different Lebanese parties: Syria, 
with repeated missions on the part of its Minister 
of Voreign Affairs, France with the fact-finding 
missions of Maurice Couve de Murville and Georges 
Gorse. In June 1976, Syria seut a massive force into 
the Lebanon under the cover of the Arab Peace- 
Keeping Force in order to restore calin, In spite of 
truces, the sound of guufire is still to be heard, 
ucross alliances and the reversal of alliances (¢s- 
pecially after the Camp David Accords), across 
struggles for hegemony within each politico-religious 
faction. The continuing prosperity of the banking 
sector has uo doubt compensated for the massive 
destruction of property amd the aggravation of 
social disparities. From 1340 te 1958, civil disorders 
in Iecbanon had been resolved only by the inter- 
vention of western armies. Since 1976, the presence 
of the Arab Peace-Keeping Force has shown that a 
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solution should be found through Arab negotiation, 
but having regard to international repercussions 
and to the conflict with Israel which led, in 1978, to 
the despatch of a United Nations Interim Force 
in the Lebanon (U.N.1,F,L,). 

It is estimated that the Lebanon has close to 
three million inhabitants. It is they, residents or 
temporary emigrants, who ensure the existence 
of their country. Though each continues to feel 
part of a minority in relation to his compatriots, 
the adhesion of the majority of the Lebanese to 
the Lebanon is symbolically represented by the 
celebration of the Day of the Flag; but, while they 
are aware of belonging to the same entity and are 
determined to maintain it, they do not share the 
same national vision. 

Bibliography: Since the relevant bibliography 
is extremely rich and often very polemical in tone, 
there have been listed below only some works of 
reference which contain detailed bibliographies 
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Mamiliks, in Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, iv 
1940; E, de Vaumas, Le Liban (Montagne libanaise, 
Békkaa, Anti-Liban, Hermon, Haute Galilée liba- 
naise). Etude de géographie physique, Paris 1954; 
Kamal Salibi, Maronite historians of mediaeval 
Lebanon, Beirut 1959; Sélim Abou, Le bilinguisme 
arabe-frangais au Liban, Paris 1962; Kamal Salibi, 


The modern history of Lebanon, London 1965; 
M. C. Hudson, Tie precarious republic. Political 
modernization in Lebanon, New York 1968; H. 
Ruppert, Beirut. Eine westlich gepragte Stadt des 
Orients, Frankische Geographische Gesellschaft, 
Erlangen 1969; Salih b. Yaby&, Ta’rikh Bayriit. 
Récits des anciens de la famille de Buhtur b. ‘Ali, 
émir du Gharb de Beyrouth, ed. Francis Hours 
and Kamal Salibi, Beirut 1969; J. Couland, 
Le mouvement syndical au Liban, rorg-1946, 
Paris 1970; G. Corm, Contribution a l'étude des 
sociélés multiconfessionnelles, Paris 1971; Ydsuf 
As‘ad Daghir, al-Usil al-Sarabiyya li 'l-dirdsat 
al-lubnaniyya, dalil bibliyughrafiyya (Les sources 
arabes des Hudes libanaises, guide bibliographique), 
Beirut 1972; Edmond Rabbath, La formation 
historique du Liban politique et constitutionnel, 
Beirut 1973; Kamal Salibi, Cross roads to civil 
war. Lebanon 1958-1976, New York 1976; R. Owen 
(ed.), Essays on the crisis in Lebanon, London 1976; 
Le livre blanc libanais, Documents diplomatiques 
1975-1976, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of 
Lebanese Overseas, Beirut 1976; Dj. Wadjth 
Kawtharant, al-[ttidjahat al-idjtimaiyya al-siydsiy- 
ya fi Diabal Lubnan wa 'l-Mashrik al-Sarabi, r860- 
1920 (Les tendances socio-politigues au Mont-Liban 
et dans l'Orient arabe, 1860-1920), Beirut 1976; Cl. 
Dubar and Salem Nasr, Les classes sociales au 
Liban, Paris 1976; J. P. Spagnolo, France and Otto- 
man Lebanon, 1861-1914, London 1977; Youakim 
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PIslam dans les temps modernes et ad Vépoque 
contemporaine, Beirut 1977; Maurice Saliba, Z#- 
dex libanicus, Jounieh 1979; D. Chevallier (ed.), 

L'espace social de la ville arabe, Paris 1979; Nawaf 

Salam, L’insurrection de 1958 au Liban, typed 

thesis, University of Paris-Sorbonne 1979; Farés 

Sassine, Le Libanisme maronite. Contribution a 

Vétude dun discours politique, typed thesis, Uni- 

versity of Paris-Sorbonne 1979; Ghanam Tuéni, 

Peace-keeping Lebanon. The facts, the documents, 

New York 1979; The population situation in the 

ECWA region: Lebanon, Beirut, United Nations 

Economic Commission for Western Asia 1980; Ah- 

mad Beydoun, Identité confessionnelle et temps 

social chez les historiens libanais contemporain, 

typed thesis, University of Paris-Sorbonne 1982; 

Nawaf Salam, La guerre civile au Liban (1975- 

1976): lecture dans le miroir des mémoires, in 

Revue francaise de science politique, no. 4 (August 

1981); A. Abdel Nour, Introduction a@ l'histoire 

urbaine de la Syrie ottomane (XVI*-XVIII€ siécle), 

Beyrouth 1982; D. Chevallier, La société du mont 

Liban a V'épogue de la révolution industrielle en 

Europe, Paris 1971, *1982; idem, Villes et travail 

en Syrie du XIX* au XX® siécle, Paris 1982. 

(D. CHEVALLIER)) 

LUBOD (pl. of /ibd, labad), felt. The production 
and craftsmanship of wool [see s0F] was very pros- 
perous in the mediaeval Muslim world, and supplied 
a variety of articles not only for refined and wealthy 
customers but also for the popular market in the 
form of relatively inexpensive clothing. In more 
recent times, local woollens have not managed to 
compete with European products (E. Ashtor, Les 
lainages dans l'Orient médiéval, in Atti Inst. F. Dattini, 
Florence 1976, 657-86). Felt was one of the less ex- 
pensive products among the woollen articles manu- 
factured locally (and probably not threatened by 
imports from Europe), but there were also felts 
of high quality which were dyed (see for their colours, 
below) or embellished (Ibn al-Zubayr, al- Dhakkd?ir, 
87: a royal cloak of Byzantine origin). 

As elsewhere, felt was manufactured in the 
Muslim world at that time by pressing wool between 
pieces of wood, etc., a process often combined with 
moistening and binding by means of samgh (i.e. gum; 
for the Middle Ages, a description is supplied by 
Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘dlim, 231, and for the beginning 
of the modern period, by al-Kasimi, Dict, des métiers, 
ii, 399-400). 

The maker of felt was called the labbdd, lubtidi, 
and lababidi (Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, loc. cit.; al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, Beirut ed., i, 194; al-Kasim!, loc. cit.), The 
names of a number of articles are derived from 
that of ‘felt’: cap (libda), cloak, or piece of felt 
worn over the outer garmeut (/ubbdda), moquette 
(libd, labad), saddle, or a piece of felt put under the 
saddle, especially among the nomadic Arabs, etc. 
(al-Nabigha and Imru? al-Kays, ed. Ahlwardt, 7, 
149; Diwan al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. Wellhausen, 86; 
Djarir, ed. Sawl, 139; Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma‘ani, 944 
{but it is not known if this libd of the Arabs of the 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods, was manu- 
factured like the felt known in sedentary civilisa- 
tion]; al-Shabushti, Diyarat, Baghdad 1966, 199; 
Ibn Hayyan, Akhlak al-nabi, Cairo 1959, 161; al- 
Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddarat, Beirut 1962, iv, 
377-8; {bn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 60, 145-6; al-Zamakh- 
shari, Asa@s, Cairo 1960, 432; idem, Mukaddimat, 
Leipzig 1850, 63; al-Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 99, 156, 338; 
LA, Beirut 1955, iii, 386, 387; Lane, i, 2646; S 





Fraenkel, Fremdworter, 103; Dozy, Vétements, 395; 
idem, Suppl., s.v.). 

In fact, felt was also used for the manufacture of 
items whose names are not derived from it, such as 
clothing and hats (see some of the above sources and 
al-Djabiz, according to Ch. Pellat, in Arabica, i, 103 
(musik of felt); Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 
113; Dozy, Vétements, 114, 251, 267, 366; kalansuwa, 
farbiish, for example), linings of jackets (A. Miquel, 
La géographie humaine, ii, 499—the case here in 
point is the equipping of a Muslim expedition, out- 
side the Islamic world, with clothing manufactured 
in ‘Irak), blankets and mattresses (al-~Tanikhi, 
Faradj, Cairo 1955, 139: mattresses of less affluent 
people), ropes (possibly; see below), Felts were avail- 
able in several colours, apart from the natural colour 
(red.: al-Djahiz, op. cit,, 158-9; al-Shabushti, loc. 
cit.;—black: Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 145-6). 

The felts came from various regions and countries; 
from China (refined and rare felts, in the Muslim 
world, al-Djahiz, loc. cit.; al-Tha‘alib!, Lafaif, tr. 
C. E. Bosworth, 142), from North Africa (al-Djabiz, 
loc. cit.; al-Istakhri, 15; Ibn Hawkal, op. cit., 113; 
al-Tha‘alibi, loc. cit.; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 47), 
from Armenia and Khurdsdn (al-Djahiz, loc. cit.; 
Tbn al-Zubayr, of. cit., 60; al-Hamadani, Takmila, 
22). The Turks, in common with other peoples 
of Central Asia (A. Miquel, op. cit., ii, 156, 159, 234), 
used large quantities of felt, for clothing as well as 
for the making of tents, but there is no evidence to 
sbow that felt was exported from these regions to 
the centre of the Muslim world. Felt from Talakan 
(in Khurasan), strong and resilient, was used possibly 
for the weaving of a kind of rope rescue-ladder (al- 
Mas‘adi, Muridj, vii, 117 = § 2799). In Samarkand 
(Transoxania) and Damascus (Syria) there were 
specialised quarters in the suburbs or in the town, 
for the manufacture and sale of felt (Yakit, iv, 345). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Sapan) 

LUCKNOW [see LAKHNAW]. 

LUDD, the Arabic name of Lydda, the 
ancient Hebrew Lodd, a town in Palestine to the 
south-east of Jaffa (Yafa, Yafo) and 17 km. in direct 
line from the Mediterranean shore. 

Ancient history. Ludd is extremely ancient, 
and its name is believed to appear in the list of 
towns conquered by the Egyptian King Thutmos 
III (ca. 1468-1436 B.C.) (cf. Alt, Essays, 138; Aha- 
roni, 149). The name of Lodd appears four times in the 
later books of the Bible (I Chron. viii, 12, the building 
of the city by several families belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin; Ezra, ii, 33; Neh. vii, 37, xi, 
32-5). The Hebrew name was preserved in the New 
Testament (AUS38e, Acts, ix, 32), and through it 
has entered, in the Latin form of Lydda, into the 
European languages. After the British occupation in 
1917, the name of the city was given to the whole 
district, which was called “the District of Lydda”’. 
Early in the 3rd century A.D., the Greek name Dios- 
polis must have been given to the town by Emperor 
Septimus Severus, who visited the place in 200-1, 
when the town was given Roman city rights and 
coins were struck there (cf. Smith, 121 n. 3), Although 
the name Diospolis survived until the Islamic 
conquest, the local Jewish and Samaritan population 
continued to use the original name of Lodd, which 
appears frequently in Talmudic literature (e.g. Pal. 
Talmud, Shevi‘it, 9; Babylonian Talmud, Megilla, 
3b-4a; Sanhedrin, 32b, 74a; Sukka, 2b; Hullin, 56b; 
The minor tractates of the Talmud, London 1965, 
127, 331, 341). 
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During the whole of the Second Temple period, 
the city was one of the major Jewish centres, al- 
though in the Hellenistic and Roman periods it 
occasionally remained outside Jewish domination, 
The Seleucids ceded it to Jonathan Maccabaeus 
in 145 B.C. and 83 years later, Pompey detached it 
from the Jewish state. In 48 B.C. Julius Caesar 
restored it to Jewish rule. In 44 B.C. after the murder 
of Caesar, Cassius, who appeared in the country 
with a large Roman army, sold its population as 
slaves when the town failed to pay the high tribute 
imposed on it (Josephus, Wars, I, ch. xi, 2). The city 
revived and even flourished as a centre of Jewish 
learning and a home for Jewish spiritual leadership 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. (Smith, 
121 and n. 2). 

Once Christianity was proclaimed the state religion 
by Constantine, Ludd instantly assumed an impor- 
tant place in Christian thought, mainly because of 
the healing miracle which St. Peter performed on 
the paralytic Aeneas (Acts, ix, 32-5. Cf. Hieronimus, 
in Reland, Palaestina, 877), which is said to have 
been the cause of numerous converts to Christianity 
in the city and its environs. However, the real 
sanctity of Ludd and its major fame in the Christian 
world are due to the belief that it is the birthplace 
of St. George, who is probably the most venerated 
hero in Eastern Christianity and who rose from ob- 
scure origins to become “not only the virtual patron 
of Syrian Christendom and an object of Muslim rever- 
ence, but patron, as well, of the most Western of 
Christian peoples. St. George of Lydda is St. George 
of England ...'’ (Smith, 122). His fame must have 
been due to his martyrdom, on the eve of the triumph 
of Christianity, under Diocletian in Nicomedia in 
A.D. 303, after which his relics (or his head only) were 
brought to Ludd and buried there. 

Early Christian travelers refer, therefore, to Ludd 
as the place where the saint is buried, At some time 
during the Byzantine period, probably under Justi- 
nian, a church was built over the burial place, the 
altar of which must have stood over the tomb 
itself, and a monastery which was also established 
in the city was dedicated to him. The church, how- 
ever, appears not to have been dedicated to him, 
since travellers mention only the tomb and the 
monastery (Smith, loc, cit.). The archaeological survey 
in which the traces of the Byzantine church were dis- 
covered was carried out by Clermont-Ganneau (Ar- 
chacological researches, ii, 98-103, 341-6; cf. SWP, 
Memoires, ii, 267-8). The town became, already in the 
4th century an episcopal see (despite partial destruc- 
tion after an anti-Roman revolt in 351) and retained 
this position until modern times, even after its 
cathedral was destroyed and its Christian population 
reduced to a negligible number; there was even a 
Synod of Diospolis early in the sth century. The sig- 
natures of several Bishops from Ludd appear on con- 
ciliar documents; Aetius Lydensis at the Council of 
Nicaea (325), Dionysius Diospolitanum at the Council 
of Constantinople (381); Photinus Diospolitanus (as 
well as Photinus episcopus Lydae) at the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) (Reland, of. cit., 878-9. For more 
references concerning Ludd in classical literature, 
ef., Avi-Yonah, Gazeteer, 75). 

Topography. The town is located on the border 
between the coastal plain and the Shephela, in an 
extensive area of flat land, some 40-50 m. above 
sea level, which came to be known after it as ‘the 
Valley of Lod” (cf. Pal, Talmud, loc. cit.). The area 
enjoys a very good amount of winter rain (annual 
average of above 500 mm.,), and its alluvial soil 
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stores large quantities of excellent water which have 
rendered the environs of the city extremely fertile 
in all times; this, in addition to the rich soil and 
generally warm climate, made the town famous for 
its agriculture. It was always described by travellers 
as being encircled by olive groves and vineyards (and 
in modern times, citrus plantations), Cotton grows 
very well in the area, and in the later Ottoman period 
it was cultivated extensively as a major cash crop. 
The cultivation of cotton ceased during the British 
Mandate, but was renewed in a most extensive form in 
Israel. Plants used in the dyeing industry, for which 
the town had also been very farnous (until the build- 
ing of Ramla), must have also been grown around 
the city. The virtually unlimited possibilities offered 
by the natural conditions explains the place’s at- 
traction for settlers, who repeatedly restored it 
after the frequent calamities, whether of human or 
natural making, which befell it throughout its ex- 
tremely long history. 

Its position made Ludd from ancient times an 
important station on the eastern and more frequented 
branch of the Via Maris which runs from Gaza via 
Yavneh (Ar. Yubna) and Ludd to Antipatris (Ra’s 
al-‘Ayn) and thence via Wadi ‘Ara (ancient ‘Iron) to 
the Valley of Jezreel, This route running along the 
eastern slopes of the hills of Samaria, though longer 
than the one running parallel to the coast, was 
deemed easier and safer. It attained especial impor- 
tance in the post-Crusader period (mainly under the 
Mamliiks), and has since served as one of the major 
traffic routes in the country. The road connecting 
Jerusalem to Jaffa also passed via Ludd, thus making 
it into an important crossroads, a position which 
the city regained in modern times after the construc- 
tion of the Jaffa-Jerusalem railroad at the end of 
the last century (see below). 

Early Islamic history, According to al- 
Baladhurl's tradition, Ludd was conquered by 
‘Amr b. al-‘As after the conquest of Nabulus and 
Samaria (Futth, 138/13). Al-Tabari relates that the 
city capitulated in 15 A.H. and quotes the agreement 
made with its inhabitants. It is the standard formula 
of capitulation treaty known from other places in 
Syria which were reportedly taken without war 
(sulh®™), and stipulates aman (protection) for the 
conquered inhabitants’ life and property, guaran- 
teeing the safety of the religious institutions in 
return for a payment of an unfixed sum of djisya (al- 
Tabari, i, 2406-7). Very soon after the Islamic 
conquest the town underwent a process of rapid deter- 
joration, mainly due to the growth of Ramla as a 
major administrative, economic and cultural centre 
in the Djund Filastin (the Byzantine Palaestina 
Prima). 

Ramla was built by Sulaymau b, ‘Abd al-Malik 
with the intention of serving as the capital of the 
province, after a long period in which the Djund 
Filastin had been devoid of a proper administrative 
centre. Having discarded, for obvious reasons Caesa- 
rea, the Roman-Byzantine capital of Palaestina Prima, 
the Muslims made Ludd into the permanent seat of 
the administration, The city was, however, too 
Christian in ethos for the taste of the Umayyad 
rulers, especially after the inauguration of ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s Arab-Islamic reforms. When Sulayman was 
nominated by his brother al-Walld I as governor 
of Palestine, he took up residence in Ludd, but imme- 
diately embarked upon the grand scheme of the 
building of Ramla (Futih, 143; Yakdt, s.v. “Ramla”). 
Once the new capital was established, Ludd almost 
instantly fell into oblivion. The Islamic traditions 
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unanimously confirm this by saying that the building 
of Ramla was the reason for the destruction of Ludd 
(wa-kana dhalika sabab kharab Ludd, Yakut, loc. cit.). 
Some traditions even say that Sulaym4n destroyed 
the homes of the inhabitants of Ludd in order to 
force them to move to his new capital. Al-Ya‘kabl, 
who specifically mentions Sulayman's destruction 
of Ludd, emphasises that in his own time it was al- 
ready in ruins (Buldén, 328), The traditions relating 
to its deterioration are all intensified by the Islamic 
accounts of its past glory, Thus Ibn al-Fakih speaks 
about the splendid buildings of Ludd, which im- 
pressed the Muslim beholders so much that they 
believed that they were built for Solomon by the 
djinn (Mukhtasar, 117). This tradition must refer 
to the Byzantine basilica of Ludd, which had been 
built over the tomb of St. George. It is believed to 
have been destroyed by al-Hakim in 398/1008 
and rebuilt by King Stephen J (St. Stephen) of Hun- 
gary (997-1038). However, by then the church of 
Ludd had already been celebrated in the Islamic 
eschatological traditions. Al-Mukaddasi, in the 
second half of the 4th/roth century, mentions the 
church as the most prominent feature of the city 
and adds that ‘Isa will kill the Antichrist or Dadjdjil 
{g.v.] at its gate. In his time, the place had already 
undergone a process of Islamisation, for he refers 
to a large Friday mosque which served as a prayer 
place not only for the Muslims of Ludd but also for 
the inhabitants of its environs, including even those 
of the provincial capita] Ramla (al-Mukaddasi, 176; 
Le Strange, Palestine, 493}. 

The place which Ludd occupies in the Islamic 
eschatological tradition must have been born out of 
the popular mixture of legends connected with the 
image of St. George and the Jewish traditions about 
the false Messiah (or in Aramaic, Meshiha daggala, 
hence Arabic Dadjdjal). Some of the Islamic traditions 
about the death of Dadjdjal at the gate of the church 
of Ludd, or at the gate of the city, identify their 
Jewish origin. According to these accounts, ‘Umar 
used to show great interest in the subject, and per- 
sistently searched for information about it. After 
the battle of Adjnadayn [g.v.], when Ludd was cap- 
tured, a Jew told ‘Umar that the Muslims would kill 
Dadjdjal ‘‘a little more than ten cubits from the gate 
of Ludd” (al-Tabari, i, 2403, Ibn al-Athir, ii, 388, 
390; Abu ‘I-Fida’, Takwim, 227). In a tradition at- 
tributed to al-Zuhri, Jesus, at the head of the Mus- 
lims, would follow Dadjdjal and kill him at the gate 
of Ludd (Ibn Kathir, ii, 99; al-Bakri, 490). Similar 
eschatological traditions are numerous, and the whole 
theme has been elaborated upon in great detail by Ibn 
*Asakir (ed. Munadidjid, i, 149-52, 184, 215-17, 228- 
9, 232, 256-7, 260, 294-5, 606-19; Tahdhib, i, 48, 195). 

It is very possible that the tradition grew some- 
how out of the idea connecting St. George and the 
dragon, which can be traced to the 6th century, 
when the legend of Perseus and Andromeda was trans- 
ferred to St. George. There is no doubt that the mag- 
nificence of the Byzantine church and later the Cru- 
saders’ cathedral of Ludd, as well as those local 
legends woven around the image of St. George, fur- 
nished the proper background for the development of 
the Islamic traditions concerning the church in par- 
ticular and the city of Ludd in general. The core 
of the traditions in which the false Messiah dies in 
Luda is Jewish. From this point of view, those Is- 
Jamic accounts emphasising the Jewish connection 
with the tradition are correct. Clermont-Ganneau 
suggests, however, that the Dadjdial in this case 
represents the dragon, while St. George, who was 
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transformed by the Islamic popular tradition, into 
al-Khidr (see At-KHADIR], kills it (Smith, 123). 

The feast of St, George on 23 April continued to 
be celebrated under Islam, and its ceremonies at 
the church were also attended by Muslims. Three 
verses by al-Mu‘alla b. Tarif, the caliph al-Mahdi’s 
poet-singer freedman, in which he talks about 
his ‘coming intentionally to Ludd on the feast of 
mari sirdjis”’ (sic), where he saw “ladies like gazelles 
in their covert’, attest to the popularity of the 
feast, at least in the pre-Crusader period (Yakit, 
s.v. “Ludd”; A ghani, vi, 46-7). 

The Byzantine church is described by all the 
early Christian travellers. On the eve of the invasion 
of the Crusaders in 1099, the Muslims destroyed 
it again. The Crusaders found Ludd and Ramla de- 
serted, and thus were easily able to establish a 
corridor from Jaffa to Jerusalem, whence they could 
mount their attack on the Holy City as well as widen 
their hold on central and southern Palestine. In Ludd 
they built in 1150 a new cathedral with much splen- 
dour and magnificence, over the remains of the pre- 
vious Byzantine church and the Saint’s tomb. They 
dedicated it to the Saint, because of its location 
as well as because of the then prevalent belief in 
his intervention in their favour during the siege of 
Antioch, The new cathedral “was a great pile, capable 
of use as a fortress” (Smith, 122), Toward the end 
of the rath century, the cathedral attained even 
greater attention and significance when St, George 
was adopted by Richard Coeur-de-Lion as the patron 
saint of England, in addition to the veneration he 
already enjoyed as the patron saint of Eastern Chris- 
tianity (it was, however, only uuder King Edward [IT 
that St. George actually became the patron saint of 
England, ibid., 122 n. 3). Moreover, under the Cru- 
saders, the name of St. George replaced the name of 
the towa, so that during the whole of their period 
it came to be known as St. George, and pilgrims call 
it by this name until the 16th century (ZDPV, x, 
215; xi, 195). Even the Jewish traveller Benjamin 
of Tudela speaks about his visit to St. George, er- 
roneously identifying it with the Biblical Luz (Early 
travels, 81, 88). 

In 583/1187, following the battle of Hittin [g.v.], 
Saladin conquered Ludd (Abii Shama, ii, 89), but 
the effect on the town of this conquest was felt 
only three years later. In the framework of Saladin’s 
policy of dismantling the main coastal fortresses, 
he demolished Ascalon (‘Askalin) and proceeded to 
dismantle on 3 Ramadan 587/24 September rgrt the 
fortress of Ramla. On this occasion he also demolish- 
ed the Cathedral of Ludd (Abi Shama, ii, 192; Ibn al- 
Athir, xii, 47, Zetterstéen, 235). Al-Yafid, iii, 46r, 
erroneously speaks about the demolition of the 
whole town. Mudjir al-Din, ii, 419, remarks that with 
the destruction of the church the town became “a 
village like the other villages” (cf. Robinson, Bibl. 
res., iii, 54-5; De Vogiié, Eglises, 363). When peace 
negotiations began between Saladin and the Franks 
in 588/1r92, the former suggested that the King of 
Jerusalem should receive Ludd to compensate him for 
his losses in the dismantled Ascalon (Abi Shama, ii, 
200), The strategic importance of Ludd as an inland 
station on the main route from Egypt to Syria (cf. 
Mudjir al-Din, Joc, cit.), which had, in the previous 
period, been lost to Ramla, must have been at least 
partly resumed during the Crusader-Ayydbid period. 
In 601/1204-5, during the negotiations between the 
Franks and al-Malik al-‘Adil, they demanded and re- 
ceived Jaffa as well as what amounted to the lease 
of Ludd, Ramla and their environs {al-Makrizi, 
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Sulak, ii, 164). The name of Ludd appears in the 
sources again in connection with the peace treaty of 
626/1229 between al-Malik al-Kamil of Egypt and the 
Emperor Frederick I. In this treaty, which provided 
for the cession of Jerusalem to the ranks, Ludd was 
also handed over to the Crusaders’ sovereignty, to- 
gether with some other villages which were part of 
the territorial corridor between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
which came under Frankish domination (Sulak, i/1, 
230; al-Kalkashandi, iii, 429). In 666/1267-8, Ludd 
was conquered by Baybars, who must have disman- 
tled whatever remained of the church (Su/ik, i/2, 
565), the stones of which were later used to build the 
bridge to the north of the city in 671/1273. 

The development of the inland branch of the 
Cairo-Damascus route (or the eastern branch of the 
Via Maris), in the course of which the great engin- 
eering enterprise of building the monumental bridge 
of Ludd was undertaken, was part of Baybar's policy 
to demolish completely the coast of Syria and Pales- 
tine. This policy began in fact, with Saladin and 
was later used by the subsequent Muslim rulers, In 
view of the Mamlik weakness on the sea and their in- 
ability to prevent the free naval activity in the 
Mediterranean, Baybars and his successors followed 
the strategy of abandoning the demolished shore and 
creating a strong line of inland fortresses. The un- 
precedented attention paid to the inland route to 
Damascus passing via Ludd was part of this overall 
Mamilik strategy (cf. Ayalon, sauRiyya, ii, and idem, 
The Mamliiks and naval power, 7-10). 

Clermont-Ganneau, who studied the bridge as 
well as the church of Ludd, remarked that whole 
parts of the Crusaders’ cathedral were used for build- 
ing of the bridge (RAO, i, 270-1; cf. Prawer, ii, 424); 
modern Islamic art historians, however, doubt this 
theory. The bridge is known as Dijisr Diindas, after 
the name of a neighbouring village, and has been in 
constant usage since the time of its building until 
this very day. Two almost identical inscriptions on 
both its fagades commemorate its building; it was 
ordered by Baybars and executed by ‘Ald? al-Din ‘Ali 
al-Sawwak b. ‘Umar in Ramadan 671/April 1237 
(Clermont-Ganneau, loc. cit.). On both sides of the 
inscriptions Baybars' famous heraldic symbol, the 
leopard, is carved in relief with its paw raised to 
strike a miserable animal resembling a mouse, be- 
lieved to represent the king of Jerusalem or the 
Crusaders in general (cf. Prawer, ii, 461-2). 

Ludd revived as a consequence of the development 
of this major traffic route, especially since the 
early Mamlak sultans paid great attention to the 
orderly and secure movement of the royal postal serv- 
ices or barid [q.v.] between the imperial capital 
of Cairo and the major provincial capital of Damas- 
cus. In the Mamlik administrative division, Ludd was 
made into a centre of a subdistrict, ‘ama! Ludd (al- 
Kalkashandi, iv, roo). Ibn al-Furat (vii, 225) speaks 
in 680/1281 about wildyat al-Ludd wa 'l-Ramla. After 
then, Ludd is mentioned as an important station on 
the road between Cairo and Damascus (e.g. in Sulik, 
i/3, 824-5; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, i, 542), Nevertheless, 
it did not regain its former splendour, for during 
the Mamldk period also, it was overshadowed by 
Ramla. Mudjir al-Din describes the place in this time, 
namely the very end of the Mamlik period, as a 
pleasant village with an active Friday mosque. The 
singling-out of the mosque of Ludd is understandable 
in view of the fact that its monumental structure was 
far beyond the needs of the little village and served 
the population of the neighbouring villages as well. 
Mudifr al-Din adds that to the east of the city there 
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was a mashhad venerated as the tomb of the famous 
companion ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf. There is no 
question that the maskhad and the Jocal traditions 
around it were a post-Crusader invention; (in actual 
fact, Ibn ‘Awf died in Medina and was buried in the 
cemetery there of al-Baki‘ [g.v.], [bn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Isti<ab, ii, 850; Mudjir al-Din, 419). 

The Grand Mosque was also built at the order 
of Baybars, in part over the sites of the Byzantine 
basilica and the Crusaders’ cathedral, with the 
building material taken from the ruins of both. On 
one of the columns of the mosque a 6th century 
Greek inscription which had belonged to the Byzan- 
tine church can stil] be seen. The mosque built by 
Baybars is called al-Djami‘ al-‘Umari. The long 
inscription in early Mamlak naskki script over its 
entrance is the only detailed source concerning its 
building. It runs as follows: 

“... ordered the building of this blessed Friday 
Mosque our lord the Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn 
al-Duny4 wa ‘!-Din, Abu 'l-Fath Baybars al-Saliht, 
the associate of the Commander of the Faithful, may 
God make his victories glorious and forgive him, 
This was done under the direction of the servant, 
yearning for the mercy of his [divine] Master, ‘Ald? 
al-Din ‘AI al-Sawwik al-Salibi, may God forgive 
him, in the month of Ramadan 666 (began 15 May 
1268)."" (L. A. Mayer, Muslim religious buildings, 31). 

This means that the mosque was built shortly 
after the conquest of the city. The work was executed 
by the same ‘Ald? al-Din al-Sawwak who was later 
charged also with the building of the bridge but of 
whom nothing else is known (Mayer, /oc. cit.), An- 
other inscription on the grand mosque, hitherto un- 
published, bearing the name of Ka’itbdy and dated 
13 Ramadan 892/2 September 1487, commemorates 
the abolition of certain unjust taxes upon the in- 
habitants of Ludd. Of special interest is the fact 
that the name of the powerful local leader of Djabal 
Nabulus, Khalil b, Isma‘l, hitherto known from 
literary sources only, appears in this inscription 
as officially participating in the affairs of Ludd. 
This may be explained by the fact that a few months 
earlier in 891/1486, the amir Akbirdi, the great 
dawadér, arvived in the environs of Ludd and Ramla, 
whence he set off to recruit warriors for the war 
against the Ottoman Bayezid II. Khalil b. IsmA‘ll 
was officially nominated to the maskyakha of Diabal 
Nabulus and took an active part in this recruiting 
activity, through which he must have widened his 
scope of influence (but clashing with the nd7ib of 
Jerusalem, Mudjir al-Din, 666, 669). 

The Bedouin element, which during the Fatimid 
period was predominant in the coastal plains of 
Palestine, and particularly around Ramla and Ludd, 
reappeared as a major factor in the history of the 
country in the post-Crusader period, again easily 
establishing itself around Gaza (Ghazza) on the 
one hand and around Ludd and Ramla on the other 
These areas have always been within easy reach of 
the nomads, who took advantage of the weakness of 
the Marmlak and later also Ottoman military and ad- 
ministrative hold on the country. The environs of 
Ludd in both periods were completely at the mercy 
of Bedouin tribes, mainly of the Sawalma, the 
Kushik and the Sawtariyya, who replaced the Band 
Djarrah of Tayyi?—the predominant tribe of the 
Fatimid period in Palestine. 

According to Oppenheim, the Sawalma and the 
Kushak arrived in the Ramla-Ludd region from 
Lower Egypt at the beginning of the r1th/r7th cen- 
tury; but the Sawalma, the leading tribe of the area, 
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definitely arrived earlier, for in 1622 they took 
part in a coalition (with Bedouins from the Nabulus 
area and others) which aided Aumad b. Turdbay, the 
Bedouin amir of Ladjdjin [¢.v.], in his war against 
Fakhr al-Din II (Sharon, The political role of the 
Bedouins in Palestine .. ., 28-9). 

The Ottoman period and modern times. 
Throughout most of the Ottoman period, Ludd was 
completely overshadowed by Ramla, It was a small 
village, which in judicial matters fell under the juris- 
diction of the deputy sadi of Ramla (Heyd, 55-6), In 
spite of its small size, it retained some of its impor- 
tance as being situated on the central postal route 
of the empire. When in 1552, Roxelana (Khurrem 
Sultan [g.v.]), the favourite and later wife of Sultan 
Sulayman the Magnificient, established her famous 
endowment (‘tmdret) in Jerusalem, Ludd was one of 
the many villages which were made wah for it (idid., 
143, 0. 1, doc, go, and n.7; QDAP [1944], 170-94). 

The European travellers who visited the town 
in the Mamlik and Ottoman periods are of little 
yalue for the history of Ludd until the rgth century, 
when the systematic research of the Holy Land began. 
They all repeat the same description of a small village 
in the midst of a fertile environment, emphasising 
the impressive ruins of the Crusader cathedral, At 
some time during these periods, an altar was built 
by the small Greek Orthodox community, who used to 
assemble at the place for regular prayers. In spite 
of Ludd’s fertility and favourable location on a 
major commercial! route, it was not until the second 
half of the roth century that it began to revive. In 
the middle of the century the number of its popula- 
tion, according to the 1851 census, was only 1,345 
(the number for the neighbouring villages being 4,400, 
SWP, ii, 279). The increased attention paid by the 
Ottomans to Syria and Palestine in the second half 
of the century, which entailed improvement in the 
internal security, mainly in the central parts of the 
country, and the keeping of the Bedouin in closer 
check, had an immediate influence on the fortunes of 
the town. The systematic European scholarly investi- 
gation of Ludd, which began with Edward Robinson 
in 1838 and continued particularly in 1852, and was 
followed by the Palestine Exploration Fund (Conder, 
Kitchener and others), drew European attention to 
Ludd and its past, In 1871 and again in 1873-4 Cler- 
mont-Ganneau prepared a most detailed study of the 
town and its environs, which included a detailed 
study of the Byzantine basilica and the Crusaders’ 
cathedral. At this time work began on the rebuilding 
of the present church of St. George, partly on the 
ancient foundations not included in the mosque. Once 
completed (on a far smaller scale than the former 
edifices), the church became the focus of popular 
celebrations twice a year, on 24 April, the birthday 
of the Saint, and 16 November, the day in which his 
relics were brought to Ludd (SWP, Memoires, li, 268). 

In spite of this steady growth of the town, its 
real development came with the building of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem railway, which began in 1890 in 
accordance with a firmdan granted by the Ottoman 
sultan to Joseph Navon Efendi, On 26 September 
1892, the railway was inaugurated and Ludd was 
transformed almost overnight and began to over- 
shadow Ramla. 

When the First World War broke out it regained 
its significant strategic value, serving the logistic 
efforts of the Turks and Germans. On 15 November 
1917 General Allenby’s army entered Ramla, and 
dispersing a retreating Turkish column, took Ludd 
two days later. 





Under the British administration, Ludd (now 
officially called Lydda) flourished very rapidly, 
mainly because of the wide-gauge railway (143.5 cm.) 
with which the British replaced the old narrow (105 
em.) Ottoman one, connecting Jaffa via Ludd not 
only to Jerusalem but also via Rafah and Kantara 
to Cairo, Hence towards the end of the thirties of 
the present century, Ludd became one of the most 
important rail junctions in the Middle East. In 1934, 
the first airstrip was built near the city which was 
developed into an international airport, inaugurated 
in 1937, and today the major international airport 
of Israel, Ben Gurion Airport. All this contributed 
to the population growth of Ludd. By rg22 it 
numbered 8,103 inhabitants, exceeding for the first 
time the population of Ramla (Barron, Report... 
census of 1922), and by 1947 it was about 19,000 
(2,000 Greek Orthodox and the rest Muslims), 

An earthquake on rz July 1927 damaged the town 
very badly, destroying 500 homes and killing 40 
people. Severe earthquakes had occurred formerly 
in 1033 and 1546 (PEF, QS [1927], 171). 

On 11 July 1948, in the course of the Arab-Israeli 
War, Ludd was conquered by Israel. Out of its 
former Arab population, only 1,056 remained in the 
town, Very soon modern outskirts grew up around 
it, and by 1958 its population reached again the 
figure of 19,000, most of them Jews from the Arab 
countries. The rapid growth of the airport and the 
Israeli air industry have in the subsequent 20 years 
doubled its size and population (the Jatter standing 
at 40,000 in rg8o). 
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LUDHIANA, a district and town in the 
Djalandhar division of the Pandjab state of the 
Indian Union, The tract is an alluvial plain, covering 
3,614 km.* and bounded on the north by the river 
Sutlej. Generally, it has been a frontier area. On 
the high road from Central Asia, it has been crossed 
by successive waves of conquest or immigration, 
while over the last 250 years it has seen struggles 
for supremacy between the Durrini Afghans and 
the Mughals, between the Sikhs and the British, 
and recently between India and Pakistan, In 1800 
Lidhiana town became a British frontier canton- 
ment, and the district gained most of its present form 
after the Anglo-Sikh war of 1846. Since the partition 
of India in 1947 it has been close to the Pakistan 
frontier. Before partition, nearly 38% of the district's 
population were Muslims; now they form less than 
1%, 300,000 Muslims having migrated to Pakistan. 
The town of Lidhifina stands on the Grand Trunk 
Road and is an important junction on the Northern 
Railway. It appears to have been founded in the 
gth/rsth century by the Lédi rulers of Dibli, from 
whom it took its name. In the 19th century it was 
an important Wahhabi centre, and in the great 
uprising of 1857, Shah ‘Abd al-KAdir, a prominent 
Wabhabi and friend of Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi, took 
the lead against the British. In the zoth century 
©Abd al-Kadir’s family remained prominent in the 
resistance to the British, a great-grandson, Mawlina 
Habib al-Rahmaan, leading the Khilafat agitation 
of 1919-23 and, as President of the District Congress 
Committee, the civil disobedience movement of 
1930. In the 1930s, the town was the centre of the 
Ahrars, religious idealists, Indian nationalists, and 
for a time the leading Muslim party in north-west 
India Consequently, Loidbiina returned the only 
Muslim Congressman from the whole Pandjab in the 
1937 elections, although by the next elections of 1946 
the Muslim League was able to capture the seat with 
ease, Since 1947 the area has seen striking industrial 
and agricultural growth; it is one of the most pros- 
perous regions in India. 
Bibliography: Punjab District gazetteers, xv, 
A., Lahore 1907; V. S. Suri, ed., Punjab District 
gaselteers: Ludhiana, Chandigarh 1970; W. C. 
Smith, Modern Islam in India, London 1946. 
(F. Roztnson) 
LUGHA (A.), “speech”, “language” in current 





usage. 

The term does not appear with this sense in the 
more ancient texts. In the Kur’4n it is exclusively 
lisén which is used to express the concept of “'lan- 
guage” and not /xgha, which is completely absent 
from the Kur’4nic text: bi-lisén™ ‘arabiyy™ mubin 
(“in clear Arabic language”), XX VI, 195; and wa-ma 
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arsalna min rasult™ ia bi-lisdni kawmihi (“all the 
messengers whom We have sent [to Mankind], We 
have made them speak in the language of their own 
people”), XIV, 4. According to J. Fick and Néldeke, 
it seems that this term is non-existent in the “ancient 
poetry of the Bedouin" (see Flick, ‘Arabiya, French 
tr., 195) but this cannot be asserted because there is 
not yet available an exhaustive inventory of the 
vocabulary of those ancient poetic works which 
have survived. Lughka cannot have acquired the 
sense of “language” or “‘speech”’ until the end of the 
and/Sth century, Before this date, the term always 
appears with the very specialised sense of ‘manner 
of realising an element of language” particular to 
an ethnic group, a tribe or a locality; whence the 
meaning of regional or tribal ‘variant of realisation”’ 
which it possesses in the works of the grammarian 
Sibawayh (d. 180/795). It is appropriate to stress 
the fact that, in the writings of this author, and of 
his contemporaries, /ugha does not denote the full 
range of linguistic particularities associated with an 
ethnic group, in other words a local patois or a dia- 
lect, but only a local variant. Thus in the common 
expression /ughat ahi al-Hidjdz (Kitab, i, 28, 36, 187, 
etc.), Iughat Hudhayl (ibid., ii, 191), it concerns the 
special ‘‘manner" of the Hidjizians of treating the 
particle ma like the verb laysa (‘not to be") and the 
‘rnanner” of the Hudhaylites of forming the plural 
of words of the type djawza in djawazat. This sense 
of “variant” or of “regional variety of realisation” 
is clearly iNustrated in the use, by Arab gramma- 
rians and lexicographers, of the dual or plural form 
of the word lugha in expressions such as ammd 
Matdikarib fa-fihi lughat (“as for the name of Ma‘di- 
karib, there exist several variants", Kitab, ii, 50) 
and the Jexicographical phrases fthi lughatané and 
fihi thalathu lughat. In view of the fact that a “regional 
or tribal variant" is always regarded, by those 
whose own speech does not include this variant, 
as a deviation and often also as an incorrect ex- 
pression in terms of their speech, it comes as no 
surprise to find that the word /ugha is derived from 
a root I-gh-w of which the essential meaning is pre- 
cisely the idea of digression from a certain norm 
of expression, whence the very strong sense of a 
co-derivative of lugha, laghw, “inconsistent”, “in- 
complete construction, lapsus'’; whence also, by 
transposition to the content alone—even if the form 
is “correct” “subject without point or interest’’ (see 
LA, art. l-gh-w). This is confirmed, furthermore, 
by the eminent scholar and lexicographer Ibn al- 
Arabi: “the sense of lugha is derived from this 
idea (of deviation); in fact, [it is stated that] certain 
speakers produce locutions by which they depart 
from the manner of speaking (/ugha) of certain 
others” (ibid.}. Another word, /akn, which already 
has in the works of the most ancient grammarians the 
very strong sense of “‘incorrectness” and of ‘‘solecism” 
(cf. Kitab, i, 304), alternates with lugha in the 
texts collated by researchers into Bedouin culture 
[see Lauw at-‘Amma]. For example, this remark 
reported by the disciples of the eminent Abd ‘Amr 
Tbn al-£Ali?, as made by one of his informants, 
Aba Mahdiyya: laysa hddhd min lahni wa-la min 
lahni kawmi “this is not my manner of speaking 
nor that of my tribe’’, al-Kall, iii, 39, repeated by 
al-Zadjadji in his Madjalis al-‘ulama’, 3). In his 
Améli, al-KAll is quite explicit: ‘Lahn also signifies 
lugha according to al-Asma and Abi Zayd, 
and it is in this sense that it is to be understood 
in the saying of the caliph ‘Umar “Study... the 
Jahn in the same fashion that you study the Kur’4n 
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{ibid., i, 5). Ibn Abi Dawid, author of the Aitdb 
al-Masahif (d. 316/429), uses Jabs in this sense in 
his article Ikhtilaf athan al-‘Arab fi 'l-masdhif 
“the divergences of lahn specific to Arabs in texts 
of the Kur?4n," and at the very beginning of this 
article he asserts that “‘al-alhan (pl. of Jahn) are the 
lughat” (ibid.; see in this context the excellent 
studies devoted to the word lakn by J. Fiick in 
‘Arabiya, appendix), There is, however, the general 
sense of ‘manner of speaking” without reference 
to a particular element in the following passage: 
hullimai bi-kalamihion §=wa-dj@a ‘l-Kurdnu  bi- 
lughatihim “they are addressed in their own language 
and the Kur?4n has used their ugha’ (Kitab, i, 166-7). 
This general sense is also to be inferred from these 
expressions in the Kitdb: fi djami‘ lughdt al-‘Arab 
“in all the manners of speaking (or linguistic usages) 
of the Arabs” (i, 110); man kan al-nasb min lughatihi 
“those whose habitual linguistic usage is to employ 
the accusative in this case” (fbid., ii, 263); and 
ila man la ywhkhadh bi-lughatihi—“except those 
whose manner of speaking is not acceptable” (ibid., 
fi, 264). 

These variants and the different manners of 
realising the elements of ‘Arabiyya constituted, in 
the period of the major ‘‘field-studies” made by Arab 
researchers (al-lughawiyydn), especially in the and 
and 3rd/8th and oth centuries, the essential material 
towards which the analyses of the grammarians (al- 
nahwiyyin) were directed. The term naw which came 
ultimately to denote ‘grammar’ and which is to be 
opposed to lugha taken in this sense of “linguistic 
material" (compiled from the mouths of Arabic speak- 
ers) itself signified, initially, “a type of expression” 
(cf. hadhd 'l-nahw min al-kalam; Kitab, i, 491). 
Thus the nahwiyytin (“‘grammarians”) were the in- 
dividuals who studied the anhd? (or nuhuww, pl. of 
naliw; see Kitab, ii, 381: “types of expression heard 
from the mouths of Arabic speakers") with the 
purpose of making an exhaustive examination and 
of formulating rules. It is nevertheless clear that 
the sense of naw in these usages does not contain 
the idea of deviation, which is the specific nature 
of the word /ugha and of /akn, the latter having a 
much stronger sense and ultimately taking on, in 
the 3rd/oth century, the meaning of “‘incorrectness”. 

When applied to pronunciation, the lughdt al- 
€4rab, insofar as they constitute optional variants, 
are contrasted with variants conditioned and dictated 
by the physiological laws of articulation: there is 
talk in this case of badal (= variant) due to the 
darira (constraint imposed by these factors; cf. Ibn 
Djinni, Sirr al-sind‘a, i, 78) or to the system of 
the language; it is then a matter of san‘a, that is, 
of a formal process effected on an element of the 
language (cf. Ibn Dijinni, Khasais, i, 371). In the 
context of the oral reproduction of an existing and 
memorised text (in effect, the Kur’4n and poetry) 
these variants—both /ughat and conditioned variants 
—are called wudjah al-kiraatjal-‘ad@ by grammar- 
fans and by specialists in Kur?dnic diction alike 
(Ibn Kutayba, Ta wil, 33). Lugha was also contrasted 
with /uthgha; in the period of the early grammarians, 
this latter term denoted a deviation in the pronun- 
ciation of a number of phonemes (not exclusively 
ghayn, as is often believed; cf, al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 
34), but this was a case of individual and not collec- 
tive deviation, It was sometimes difficult at the first 
attempt to distinguish between a regional variety 
and a purely individual variety, as is shown by this 
statement from the Kitdb al-“Ayn: sami‘ndha fa-la 
nadri a-lugha am Iuthgha—'‘we have heard it well, 
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but we do not know if it is a regional variant or a 
{simple} individual pronunciation” (ibid., i, 128), 

The attitude of Arab lexicographers and gram- 
marians towards linguistic data—the Jughdt— 
has not always been properly understood by contem- 
porary authors. The norm (the “norm” of the linguist 
E, Coseriu and the “idiom” of the linguist J. Gagne- 
pain) is for them the result of a choice, but this 
involves the choice of the native locutors themselves 
(fusaka? al-‘Arab, the “native speakers of ‘Arabiy- 
ya''). When this choice emanates from the greater 
part of these speakers, SIbawayh refers to kaw! al- 
“imma “the way of speech of the majority (Kitab, i, 
228, ii, 263; variants: kaw! Saimmat al-nds, ibid., i, 
263, 203; kaw! Sdmmat al-“Arab, kawl al-‘Arab kulli- 
him “the manner of all Arabic speakers”, ibid., i, 
477, ii, 303). Tbn Diinnl, for his part, was to use the 
expression lughat al-kdjffa—the manners of speaking 
of the majority” (Khas@is ii, 13). It could also be 
the case that this convergence of usages was Jacking; 
each lugha was then considered a norm in itself. 
“All the Inghat", declares Ibn Djinni, “may be re- 
garded as probative references (hudjdja—with regard 
to the norm), and when two different /ugha@t have the 
same range of usage and are equally accepted by the 
kiyds (Tbn Diinni speaks in this context of two fiyds, 
ie. two different systems}, it is not permitted to 
prefer one of them at the expense of the other”’ (i0id., 
ii, 10). Attention should also be drawn to the re- 
markable insistence with which Sibawayh (in common 
with his masters and disciples) urges the reader to 
rely upon sama‘, upon attested facts only and above 
all “to accept among these [ types of expression which 
Sibawayh cites] only those which Arabic speakers 
have themselves accepted and to treat them in the 
same fashion (istaksin min hadhd mé istahsana al-SA rab 
wa-adjriht kama adjrawha, Kitab, i, 252). lon Diinnt 
also asserts (Munsif, ii, 240), “Samda* can annul the 
action of kiyds". This assumes, as this author ex- 
plicitly states, that “everything which kiyds permits 
is not necessarily actualised in reality’ (Khasd?is, 
i, 117). 

In fact, the only criterion of normalisation which 
has been retained by the Arab scholars is that of 
the maximum extension of usage with the domain 
of *Arabiyya (the kaw! “dmmat al-SArab cited above) 
and of the most widespread inter-comprehension. 
Whence the degrees of “‘clarity’’ applied to /ughat: 
fasthlafsak. The Kildd of Stbawayh is also full of these 
appraisals: hddhd Sarabi kathir “this is Arabic of 
widespread usage"; hddhd akthar "this is more wide- 
spread"; and akthar wa-a‘raf—''more widespread aud 
better known’ (see Kitab, i, 27, 43, 74, 78, 258, etc.). 
When two lughas, or more, were in competition, 
some were described as being “Arabic” and basana or 
djayyida (‘good’), others as aksan or adjwad ("'bet- 
ter”) or Rabija or radia (“bad”); here it is no 
longer a question of value judgments, but of accep- 
tability applied solely to the subjects of speech 
and on the basis of the most widespread usage (cf. 
the expression ‘arabi djayyid kathir, al-as! al-akthar, 
ibid., i, 27, 60). The geographical recurrence of a 
lugha was assessed with the aid of the following 
scale: mutiarid = perfectly uniform, recurrent or 
general (100%); ghkalib = predominant (86%); 
kathir = widespread or frequent (65%); falll = 
less widespread or less frequent (13%), and nadir = 
rare or isolated (4%) (see Muzhir, i, 234). It may be 
noted that this scale is applied equally to the fre- 
quency of an element or linguistic form withia 
one grouping; see in this context the contrast be- 
tween muttarid fi 'I-isti‘mal “general in usage” and 
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muttarid fi 'I-kiyds "general in terms of fiyds’’, in 
Khas@is, i, 96 ff. and Hadj-Salah, Linguistique arabe 
et linguistique générale. 

As opposed to nahw, lugha is the very essence 
of language, in other words that part which is not 
constructed (by induction), inconsistent with the 
rules of grammar or non-predictable or non-deducible 
by means of these rules. [t is primarily a matter of 
sama‘, that is of crude identifications. Thus the 
entire range of data recorded from the mouths of 
speakers of ‘Arabiyya constituted the lugha (taken 
as a collective: the ensemble of all the /ughaf duly 
identified), Analysed in groups of items, it is vo- 
cabulary opposed to grammar; included in it, neces- 
sarily so, were not only the lexical unities effec- 
tively in use—along with their regional variants— 
but also colloquial expressions, in the form of 
idioms or amthal (pl. of mathal in the very broad 
sense of ‘‘stereotyped figure of speech” or “cliché 
of widespread diffusion’. Cf, the first conipilations 
of amthal which have survived to the present, com- 
prising collections of idiomatic figures, and not 
only of maxims and proverbs; see e.g, al-Fiakhir 
by al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Cairo 1960), 

The non-predictable character of Iugha (as crude 
fact and/or as vocabulary of a formal system, that 
of naw) has been well described by Ibn Djinnt: ‘‘the 
language of the Arabs comprises two sorts of clements: 
those elements that one is obliged to accept as such, 
with their configuration, for example, and not on the 
basis of a rule; such elements are: hadjar (stone), 
dar (house) . . . and another type that may be appre- 
hended through Aiyds". (Khasda’is, ii, 42). “Hadjar 
may be analysed in a root (h-dj-r) and a system (C'a 
C*a C*), but the fact that these unities combined in 
hadjar arrive at the meaning of “stone” is a fact of 
sama®; all that can be done is to memorise it (yuh- 
faz). It is also in this sense that this remark of 
the lexicographer Ibn Faris (d. 395/ro04) is to be 
interpreted: al-Ingha la twkhadhu kiyds* nakisuhit 
nahnu al-“adn—the data of the language cannot be 
obtained, in our era, as far as we are concerned, 
through kiyds" (Sdhibi, 33). 

Lugha, initially “regional variant of realisation” 
or “datum of the language”, comes to designate the 
entire speech of an ethnic group and even to be 
identified with the word lisén which signifies “tong- 
ue" and “language”. This identification is however 
absolutely unknown to the first generations of grain- 
marians (up to and including Sibawayh). It appears 
sporadically at the end of the 2nd/8th century (see the 
use of it made by the jurist and leader of the law- 
school al-Shafil in his Kiséla, where he employs 
the word Ingha with the sense of Lisén only once 
(p. 564) and /isdm in all other cases), It was prob- 
ably in the period of the great controversies of the 
‘ilm al-kalam that such a usage came into being; 
al-Djahiz in fact uses lugha, still as a manner of 
speaking, but enlarged to cover the entire language 
of an ethnic group (regional speech types, ‘Arabiyya, 
languages other than Arabic; see Baydn, i, 161-2 and 
Hayawin, v, 299). ‘The sense of regional variant ap- 
plied to a single linguistic element or item is, however, 
retained until a very late period. 

The science of Iughat, which became the science 
of Iugha or the data of the language, underwent a 
prodigious development following the major 
researches initiated by the very founder of this 
branch of science, Abi ‘Amr Ibn al-SAl? (154/770), 
that is, in the period when his immediate disciples 
such as al-Asma%T (qd. 213/838), Abd ‘Ubuayda (d. 
209/826), Ab Zayd al-Ansarl (il. 215/831) and the 








Kiifans al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Ibn al-A‘rabl, Abi 
‘Amr al-Shaybini, etc,, made immense journeys of 
investigation across the Arabian peninsula. This 
gigantic effort of collection and codification of data 
(which continued until the total disappearance of 
the spontaneous mastery of ‘Arabiyya = al-fasdha, 
at the end of the 4th/roth century) resulted initially 
in the composition of innumerable monographs on 
the /ughdt al-kabd?ul “the variants of realisation 
specific to the Arab tribes”, on amthdal or “clichés”, 
nawddir or “hapax legomena"’, toponymy, the vo- 
cabulary of flora and fauna, onomastic, types of verbs, 
masdars, the extension of use of schemes, etc. (on 
this subject, see H. Nassar, al-Mu‘djam al-arabi, 
Cairo 1956). To this, there is added the collection 
and codification of variants in reproduction of the 
Kur*anic text which were drawn from those who had 
belonged to the school of the Tabi‘#n or from their 
disciples, All Arabic lexicography of later centuries 
is based on these monographs. 

Lugha as a datum constitutes, for early gramma- 
rians as well as for philosophers, the product of a 
wad‘, that is of an institution. The same furthermore 
applies to the rules of grammar themselves because 
they are different from one language to another 
(cf. Mushir, i, 48) and, above all, because they do 
not result from the application of more primitive 
rules, but by induction from the acts of discourse 
of Arabic speakers (makayis mustanbata min istikra? 
kaldm al-“Arab; Abii ‘All al-Farisi, al-Takmila, fol. 
t). The difference, as has just been observed, resides 
in the fact that Jugha is the non-inductive ensemble 
of linguistic items. ‘By the wed‘ of an articulated 
sound” declares al-Radi, “is meant the primitive 
assignation of an articulated sound (/afz) to a certain 
significance (ma‘nd) with the intention of seeing 
this significance become the object of conventional 
usage within a community” (Sharh al-Kafiya, i, 3). 
Thus everything which is not imposed by institu- 
tion (mawda‘) as the symbol of something is outside 
the scope of Iugha, outside wad‘. Among other exam- 
ples of this are the following: sas, kak, hadj, etc., 
which have not been retained by the founder of the 
language for reasons of phonetic incompatibility 
(tandfur al-hurif; see Khasi@is, i, 54). Lugha is, 
from this point of view, an isfildh or social insti- 
tution tacitly accepted by its users; but a distinc- 
tion is also drawn between these two terms, because 
it is considered that /ugha is always a primitive 
institution, while isfilak can be an innovation, a tech- 
nical neologism (cf. Baydn, i, 139-40), whence the 
pairs asl al-wad< or asl al-lughalisfilah language/ 
metalanguage and wad‘ al-iugha/wad* thant primary 
institution/secondary institution (cf. al-Radi, ibid., 
ii, 126; al-Djurdjanl, Daldil, 24, 193, 308; and al- 
Farabi, Kitdb al-Huraf, 148). It is also in this con- 
text that a distinction is drawn between wad‘ al- 
lugha as an organisation and code established by 
social institution and wad‘ al-kaldm, which is the 
arrangements of discourse and the choice of its ele- 
ments by the individual speaker (al-Djurdjin!, op. 
cit., 64, 69, 79, 81). 

Wad* constituted for the majority of the Mu‘tazilis 
a purely human convention (mtswida‘a = code), and 
for other thinkers, an institution which is divine, 
or at least inspired in men by God (tawbif, ilhdm; 
see in this context Muzhir, i, 8-28 and Loucel, 
L'origine du language d'aprés les grammairiens arabes, 
in Arabica, x-xi), It does not seem, however, that 
these two positions were so clearly stated in the 
works of the major Arab linguists and philosophers. 
In fact, al-Ash‘art (d. 324/935-6), to whom is attri- 
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buted the idea of the divine institution of the 
language, has a rather inconclusive attitude to the 
subject, judging by the lukewarm opinions of his dis- 
ciples. The same applies to the Imam al-Haramayn 
and to al-Ghazall (see Muzhir, i, 20). A similar posi- 
tion is adopted by the Mu‘tazill grammarians Aba 
‘All al-Farisi and Ibn Djinni (who attributes to 
Stbawayh’s pupil, Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Akhfash, the 
same cautious attitude; see Khasd7is, i, 41). 

Considerably more interesting is the problem 
which the Mu‘tazills raised towards the middle of the 
grd/9th century, that is, the absolute arbitrariness 
of the linguistic symbol compared with the no less 
absolute immutability of the /ngha. These two ex- 
treme positions were represented, the first by Abu 
‘l-Husayn al-Salibi and the second by ‘Abbad b. 
Sulayman al-Saymari (ca. 250/854; see the Makdlat 
of al-Ash‘ari, ii, 186, and i, 250). The argument of 
*Abbad was as follows: ‘‘if there existed no particular 
relationship between articulated sounds and the 
objects they signify, the assignation of each of these 
signifiers to a signified object would be tantamount to 
choosing a possibility of assignation without any 
motive (tardjih bi-diin muradjdjih), which is absurd" 
(quoted by al-Raz!, Tafsir, i, 22), The other Mu‘ta- 
zilis did not follow ‘Abbad: ‘There is no necessary 
relationship’, the kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar (415/1025) 
was to say, “between the expression (al-‘ibdra) and 
the content, such that one cannot exist without the 
other” (Mughni, v, 20). For al-Salibl, such arbi- 
trariness has no limits since it is possible, he claimed, 
“to change today the names [of things] and the 
lugha as it presents itself to us at the present time” 
(kalb al-lugha; Makdlat, ii, 186). Later, these two 
opinions came to be reconciled: “As for those things 
which have become the object of a convention", 
the kadi “Abd al-Djabb&r was to assert, ‘‘it is certain 
that they could have been established according to 
an entirely different system with the same validity. 
But the moment that these objects are fixed by a 
conventional system, they are assimilated, for the 
user, to that which could not be otherwise than it 
is" (Mughni, xvi, 191). In the same period, Ibn SidA 
reproduces this dichotomic formula which summarises 
well the reconciliation of the two extremes: “Lan- 
guage is constraint (i¢firdriyya), although the con- 
ventional expressions of which it is composed have 
been (at the moment of wad‘) freely chosen (ikiti- 
yariyya) (Mukhassas, i, 3). 

The expression ‘iim al-lugha (or ‘ulim al-lugha), 
has always denoted, as opposed to ‘Si/m al-nakw (or 
“ilm al-‘Arabiyya), lexicology or more exactly the 
science of the datum of the language (cf. al-Zadj- 
djadijt, Ida@k, 79; Ibn Faris, al-Sahibi, 31; Ibn Ya‘ish, 
Shark, i, 43 al-Radl, Sharh, i, 4; Muthir, passim, 
etc.), Ibn Khaldin defines ‘ilm al-lugha as ‘the 
science of the instituted elements of the language” 
(hddha 'l-“Silm huwa baydn al-mawditat al-lughawiyya; 
Mukaddima, 1059), a science which he includes 
along with ‘ilm al-nahw and ‘ilm al-bayan (style) 
among the al-‘uliim al-lisdniyya (ibid.). Besides this 
expression, there was also another: fikh al-lugha 
which functioned as a synonym of ‘tlm al-lugha, but 
it seems likely that this was a more specialised branch 
of the same discipline, that is, the study of the semio- 
logical distinctions and affinities which exist between 
the elements of vocabulary (cf. the work of Ibn Faris 
cited above, the Figh al-lugha of al-Tha“alibi and 
the Mukhassas of Tbn Sida, as well as the definitions 
of Ibn Khaldiin, Mwukaddima, to60-1). The very 
frequent modern usage of /ugha with the sense of 
“language” has led certain of our conteniporaries 


to attempt to employ the expression ‘ilm al-lugha 
to represent the modern concept of “linguistics”, 
which is not entirely appropriate because this signifi- 
cation has had, and still has, the sense of lexicology. 
A different term exists to denote this concept: ‘i/m 
al-lisin (often abridged into lisdniyydt), which al- 
FarAb! employs in his works and in particular in his 
Ths al-‘ulim, where he envisages in a very distinct 
fashion the possibility of constructing a general 
linguistics extending to all languages and no longer 
to one particular language (8-13, 21). 
Bibliography: Sibawayh, al-Kitab, Balak, i-ii, 

Cairo 1316-17; Kall, Améli, i-iii, Cairo 1344; 

Zadjdiadit, Tdéh “lal al-nabw, Cairo 1959; idem, 

Madjalis al-‘ulama?, Kuwayt 1962; Ibn Abi 

Dawid, Kitéb al-Masahif, Cairo 1955; Djabiz, 

Bay4n, i-iv, Cairo 1960; Ibn Diinnl, Khasd’is, i-iii, 

1952-6; idem, al-Munsif, i-ili, Cairo 1954-60; idem, 
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al-“Ayn, ed, Darwish, i, Cairo 1967; Aba ‘AIT 
al-Farisi, al-Takmila, Escurial ms., 42; Djurdjani, 

Dala@ il al-iSdjdz, Cairo 1335; Parabl, Kitad al- 

Huriif, Beirut 1969; idem, Ihsd? al-Sulaim, Madrid 

1932; al-Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbir, Mughni, vii, xvi, 
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i-xiv, Cairo, n.d.; al-Radi al-Astar4badhi, Sharh 

al-Kafiya, Istanbul 1275; [bn Ya‘ish, Sharh 

al-Mufassal, i-x, Cairo n.d.; Ibn Khaldin, Muhad- 
dima, Beirut 1967; Shafi, Risdla, ed. A.-M. Shakir, 

Cairo 1940; J. Fiick, “Arabiya, Fr, tr, Paris 1955; 

A. Hadj-Salah, Linguistique arabe et linguistique 
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Institut de Linguistique et de Phonétique, Alyer, 
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(A. Hapj-Saran) 

LUGHA, ‘Iv at- [see tucHa), 

LUGHAT-NAMA [see pEHKKUPA, in Supple- 
ment). 

LUGHZ (a., pl. alghdz) “enigma”, mu‘amMA (pl. 
muSammaydt) “word puzzle, verbal charade", 
unpytyya (pl. akddj*) “riddle, conundrum", three 
Arabic terms often used in a figurative sense, but 
basically referring to three kinds of literary 
plays upon words which are fairly close in type 
to each other. 

The enigma is generally in verse, aud charac- 
teristically is in an interrogative form. Thus for 
falak “heavenly firmament": nd Sadam=* fi 'l-hakbi, 
lahin tard || min-ha wudjid™ haythuma stakbalak |/ 
[...] fa-in kata‘nd ra’saha fahwa lak “What is the 
thing which in reality has no existence, but never- 
theless you see it in existence wherever you confront 
it [...] and if we cut off its head (= fa), it will be 
yours (= /ak)?”. 

The mu‘ammda is to be distinguished from the 
lughz by the absence of the interrogatory element 
and by the fact that the sense of the passage, also 
in verse, had been made “‘blind’’ by various proce- 
dures, Thus it may be formed by designating one 
or more words by various clues to the letters forming 
it or them or by allusions relating to the pronuncia- 
tion: the alphabetic value, the numeral value of 
the letters, misreading or inversion (kalb). Mostly, 
no account is taken of the vowels or of letters without 
phonetic value. (;ood taste is the rule. 

The invention of the muSammd is attributed to 
Khalll b, Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, while the 
Persians of course attribute it to SAI b. Abi Talib. 
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The following is an example of mu‘ammd on the 
name Ahmad: awwaluhu thdlithu tuffahat™ |/ wa- 
rabiu 'l-tuffahi thanihit || Wa-awwalu  'I-miski 
lah@ thalith= || wa-dkhirn ‘I-wardi Wi-bakiht “Its 
first is the third of (the word] tffaha (apple) = A; 
and the fourth of [the word) tfah (apples) is its 
second = H; and the first of [the word] mist (musk) 
is its third = M; and the last of [the word} ward 
(roses) is the remainder of it = D". 

The mu‘ammda was used by many poets (in particu- 
lar by Abi Nuwds; see E. Wagner, Abii Nuwiis, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 380-3). 

As for the whdjiyya, this term denotes a simple 
guessing game (e.g. “Guess what I have in my 
hand"), but can also mean a type of enigma fairly 
close to the Iughs. Thus for salsabdil “wine”: ma ridfu 
kawli "l-muhddji // in kala: uthud farika “What is the 
alternative sense meant by the person setting forth 
a riddle when he says: ask (=sal) the way {= sabil)?”’. 

Bibliography: Kutb al-Din al-Nahrawall, 

Kans al-asma@ fi fann al-mu‘ammd (Brockelmann, 

Il’, 382); ‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. Ahmad al-Bakka’, 

al-Tirds al-asnd ‘ald Kanz al-mu‘ammd (Brockel- 

mann, II', 285, 381); anon. Djald@ al-dayadji fi 

"L-muSammaydt wa ‘lalghds wa 'lahddji, Beirut 

1882; Tahir b, Salih al-Djazd?iri, Tashil al-madjaz 

fi fann al-mu'anmd wa 'lalghds, Beirut 1308; 
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Hadi NadjA al-Abyarl, Su‘id al-muftali€ li-su“ad al- 

majalis, Bolik 1283, i, 3; Tashkdépriizade, Mijtah 

al-sa‘dda wa-misbah al-siydda, Haydarabid 1329, 

i, 224; ‘Abd al-KAdir b. Muhammad al-Tabari, 

U yan al-masa@il min aSydn al-mas@il, Cairo 1316, 

108; Muhammad b. Kays al-Rizl, al-Mu‘djam fi 

maSiyir ash“ar al-“adjam, ed. Mirza Muhammad and 

Browne, Leiden 1901, 397; al-Djurdjini, Ta‘rifat, 

s.vv.; Garcin de Tassy, Rhétorique ef prosodie des 

lang. des musul. de I'Or,, Paris 1873, 165; Nasif 

al-Yazidji, Madjma‘ al-bahrayn, Beirut 1381/1961, 

wrote two makdmas about enigmas, no. 26, al- 

makama al-lughsiyya, 159-64, and no. 44, al- 
magkama al-hilliyya, 249-52. In colloquial Arabic, 
riddles and conundrums have been collected by 

A. Giacobetti, Recueil d'enigmes arabes populaires, 

Algiers 1916; J. Quemeneur, Enigmes tunisiennes, 

Tunis 1937; they have been made the subject of 

a paper by A. Hamidou, Devinettes populaires de 

Tlemcen, in RAfr. 372-3 (1937), 357-72 and of a 

study in JBLA (1943), 191-213; numerous examples 

can be found in ibid., 1937, 1938, 1939, ro4r 
passim, 1943, 214-62, and 1945, 420-9. For the 
riddic in Turkish see BILMEDJE. 

(M. BENCHENEB *) 

AL-LUHMAYYA (Ar. “small beard’, Yahya b. 
al-Husayn, Ghayat, ii, 569 n. 3), a small port on 
the Red Sea coast in the Yemen Arab Republic 
(lat. 15° 42’ N., long. 42° 41’ E.), ca. r10 km. north 
of al-Hudayda [q.v.; see the map uccompanying 
‘asin], and situated at the northern end of a narrow 
and shallow bay formed between the mainland and 
a coral reef. The bay is continued northwards past 
the town by a narrow boat-channel, at the entrance 
of which small craft may moor. Larger vessels lie 
about 6 kin. south-west of the town in an open road- 
stead between the mainland and the offshore island 
of al-Urmak. At very low tide, not even small boats 
can reach the town when loaded. 

A. Sprenger's identification of al-Lubayya with 
Ptolemy's Mapddan xyx is not proved, nor is it 
certain that the port is identical with Namnyot¢ 
x@uy, Sambrachate or Leupas (Pliny), as proposed 
by E, Glaser. 


When Affonso d’Albuquerque entered the Red Sea 
in 1513, he called at al-Lubayya (Luya in the Portu- 
guese sources). The port then belonged to the terri- 
tory of the Imam of San‘a’, to whom tribute was 
paid. Previous to the roth/16th century, al-Luhayya, 
like other ports on the Arabian coast such as al- 
Hudayda, Kamarin Island, al-Mukha (Mocha) and 
Zabid, had been in the power of the Rasilids {g.v.], 
and their heirs the Bani Tahir, whose last monarch, 
‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhib, was defeated in 1515 by 
the firearms of the Mamlik forces under Salman al- 
Rimi and Husayn Turki (Serjeant, The Portuguese, 
29), sent by the sultan Kainsawh al-Ghawri [¢.v.]. 
The ruler of al-Luhayya, Fakih Abi Bakr b. al- 
Makbil al-Zayla‘i (of Zayla‘ [.v.]), supported the 
Egyptians, made the Akufba for al-Ghawri and, after 
the Mamlik forces had damaged the port of al- 
Hudayda, opened up the road leading inland. With 
one hundred men armed with muskets (banddik), 
he then advanced against Mawr. Abi Makhrama 
(Schumann, Political history, 19) and Yahya b. 
al-Husaynu (Ghéyat, ii, 644) remark that this was 
the first time fire-arms were used in the Yemen; 
see however Schumann, op. cif., nn. 18, 92. After 
Sultan Selim I had conquered Egypt, Ottoman 
suzerainty was quickly recognised by the Egyptian 
forces in the coastal towns. According to the Ta’rikh 
al-Shikri (Serjeant, op. cit., 51, 170), the Portuguese, 
after an unsuccessful attack on Djudda (see, however, 
EI*, ii, 572a) in 923/1517, turned back to Yemen, 
pursued by Salmin ‘or one of his men” who took 
a Portuguese grab (Ar. ghurdb ‘‘brigantine”) near 
al-Luhayya. This story, confirmed by Joao de 
Barros (Decadas, iii, I, 6), refers to Lopo Soares de 
Albergaria’s expedition in the Red Sea. 

In 1635 the Jm4m al-Mansir bi'llAh al-Kasim b, 
Muhainmad [g.v.] succeeded in expelling the Turks, 
and al-Luhayya again came into the possession of the 
Imams of San‘a’, Around 1650, ships sailing between 
Massawa and al-Mukha on behalf of Banyans settled 
in the latter port apparently used to anchor at the 
port of al-Luhayya (Van Donzel, Foreign relations, 
134-6, 139). On his return from Ethiopia to Yemen, 
Ahmad b. al-Haymif, the envoy of Imam al-Mutawak- 
kil ‘al Ah (1054-87/1644-76) to the Ethiopian 
king Fasiladas (1632-67), disembarked at al-Luhayya. 

During his stay at al-Luhayya between 29 Decem- 
ber 1762 and 20 February 1763, C. Niebuhr was 
amicably received by amir Farhan, a black African, 
appointed as governor (dola) by the Imdm of San‘a?. 
He was told that the town was not older than three 
hundred years and that its foundation, as is the 
case with Bayt al-Fakth and al-Mukha [¢.vv], was 
connected with a local Muslim saint, shay&h Salei 
(Salih), around whose cell and later tomb the origi- 
nal settlement grew, The descendants of the shaykh 
were still revered in al-Lubayya in Niebuhr’s days. 
The town had no circular wall then, but on the land- 
ward side there were some twelve towers, armed with 
a few cannon and tying at a distance of r20 double 
steps from each other. The highly-placed entrances 
were accessible only by a ladder. The towers, how- 
ever, were not worth much as defence works: the 
Hashid and Bakil tribes (see uAsurp wa-BAkiL) (see 
also Niebuhr, Beschreibung, 258-61, and Robin, Les 
hautes terres) marched across them and burned the 
town, and on a rumour of another attack, the in- 
habitants fled to al-Urmak, Since the water was 
brackish, it had to be fetched at some distance. 
The people, among whom were some forty Banyans, 
lived off commerce and fish. Although the coffee 
was of inferior quality compared with that of Bayt 
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al-Fakth, it was cheaper, since transport to the more 
important port of al-Djudda was inexpensive. In 
al-Lubayya merchants bought it for customers in al- 
Djudda, Egypt and Turkey, and some Cairenes used 
to come over in order to acquire it in person. Lime 
was made by burning coral in the open air, and rock- 
salt was cut in the neighbourhood. Although Niebuhr 
describes the town as rather poor, al-Luhayya had to 
pay monthly 2,000 thalers to the Imam of San‘a’, and 
during the mawsim (April-June) when Indian vessels 
were calling, 3,000 thalers, more than al-Hudayda 
had to bring in. The arrival of Indian vessels at al- 
Lubayya around 1770 is confirmed by Bruce (Travels, 
i, 323). Niebuhr also relates that one of the rich 
merchants of al-Luhayya had obtained several kinds 
of aphrodisiacs from “‘englandischen Wundartzen” 
(Reisebeschreibung, i, 304, not “Wunderarzten” as in 
Th. Hansen, Reise, 246, or “miracle doctors’', idem, 
Arabia Felix, 221), so English ships must have called 
at al-Luhayya around 1760, at least occasionally. 

In the r2th/r8th century, the power of the Jmdams 
of San‘a? declined sharply, and many towns declared 
themselves independent, while the Sharifs of Abi 
‘Arish (g.v.] grew more powerful. In 1730 only the 
coastal land between al-Luhayya and al-Mukha 
remained in the Imdm’s possession, and by 1790 the 
coastline between al-Kunfudha [q.v.] and Bayt al- 
Fakih, including al-Luhayya, was under the authority 
of the Shartfs of Abd ‘Arish (Baldry, l-Yaman, 158). 
At that time, the monthly revenue of al-Luhayya was 
roughly computed at £600 (Bury, Arabia Infelix, 
119g). 

The rise of Wahhabi power at the beginning of the 
19th century forced Sharif Hamid Abi Mismar of 
Abii SArish to give allegiance to ‘Abd al-Wahhib Aba 
Nukta, whom Sa‘id IT had appointed governor of 
the Tihama (Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 13). Wheu in 
1809 he revoked his allegiance and restored the 
revenues of the coastal towns to Ahmad b. Mansir 
“All, the Imam of San‘a? (Salt, A royage, 125; 
Playfair, A history, 129), the Wahhabis despatched 
an army by sea to Djayzan [¢.v.], from where it 
advanced southwards, looting and burning al- 
Lubayya and al-Hudayda. Under Wahhdbi rule, an 
attempt was made to develop the port of al-Luhayya, 
and negotiations were opened with the English East 
India Company to start a factory (Lord Valentia, 
Voyages, ii, 385, quoted by Ritter, Erdkunde, 884). 
When Ehrenberg visited the port in 1825 (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, 192 n. 485) a Persian ship was blockading 
the harbour in order to force the dola Fath Allah 
to pay a debt, By then the walled town had been 
deserted. Abii Mismar was forced to give allegiance 
again to the Wahhibis, but shortly afterwards he 
associated himself with Muhammad ‘AII, the viceroy 
of Egypt, and in an agreement, authority in the 
Tihama was surrendered to Muhammad ‘Ali, who 
restored that territory to the Jmam of San‘a? in 
return for a payment of 20,000 bahars of coffee 
(El Batrik, Egyptian-Yemeni relations, 282). When 
in 1832 the Ottomans rewarded the Albanian Mebmed 
Agha Tiirkée Bilnez with the governorship of Hidjiz 
for having nvutinied in al-Djudda against Muhammad 
‘All, he occupied several coastal towns, but by 1337 
the whole of the eastern shore of the Red Sea was 
in Egyptian hands (El Batrik, op. cit., 286), although 
Husayn Efendi from Belgrade was governor of al- 
Lubayya when the French botanist Botta visited the 
port in 1836 (Ritter, Erdkunde, 756), When the Egyp- 
tian troops moved southwards, Great Britain, having 
occupied Aden in 1837, exerted pressure on Muham- 
inad ‘Ali to evacuate the Arabian peninsula. The 


Egyptian forces accordingly left the coastal towns in 
1840 and the territory was surrendered to Husayn, 
the Sharif of Abii ‘Arish, In 1842 the latter admitted 
his dependence on the Ottoman Sultan and was 
created a Pasha and governor of the sea coast (el- 
Khazraji, History of the Resiliyy dynasty of Yemen, 
ed, Redhouse, i, Introd., 35), In 1844 the Imdim 
Mansir ‘AIi tried to recover the territory, and after 
his deposition in 1848 his successor occupied several 
coastal towns and imprisoned Sharif Husayn. But 
the latter escaped and re-established his authority 
over the Tihama (Redhouse, op. cit., i, 36). In 1849 
Ottoman troops under Tewflk Pasha occupied the 
Yemen, and after the latter’s untimely death, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad ‘Awn of Mecca was appointed 
governor of the whole of the Tihdma. Opposition 
to Turkish rule continued, however, among successive 
Zaydi Imams, Sharifs of Abi ‘Arish, tribal shaykhs 
and occasionally the Sharifs of Mecca. After sub- 
duing the Sharlfs of Abii ‘Arish, the Idris! family 
in Sabya [see ‘asIr, i, 7ogb) became fierce opponents 
to Turkish rule, so that the Ottoman forces were 
compelled to withdraw to the principal garrison 
towns. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
enabled the Ottomans to despatch troops rapidly to 
Yemen, and in 1871 they subdued ‘Asir. In 1872 
San‘a? became the centre of the Ottoman government 
in the wiléyet of Yaman, which was divided into four 
sandjaks, each headed by a mudtasarrif: Markaz, 
‘Asir, Ta‘izz and al-Hudayda, al-Luhayya being a 
kad# of the latter (Wenner, Modern Yemen, 62, 
n. 5). Its population was estimated in 1881 at 2,000, 
In 1882 Muhammad b. ‘A’id of the ‘A’id family 
of the Bani Mughayd, who had been granted tho 
hereditary chieftainship of the highland tribes of 
‘Asir by Faysal b. Sa‘id [g.”.], cut off the Turks in 
Abha [g.v.] from the coast, and the Bana Marw4n, 
who inhabit the region between Maydi (Midi) and 
Harad, attacked al-Luhayya. The coastal! towns were 
the only Turkish strongholds amidst the “state of 
almost chronic rebellion” (Baldry, op. cit., 169) in 
‘Asir and Hidjaz, and served as bases for expe- 
ditions against the rebellious inland tribes. In 1899 
even the garrison of al-Lubayya came under attack. 
When a telegraph line was constructed between al- 
Lubayya and al-Maydi, Turkish soldiers guarding the 
workmen were attacked. Al-Maydi, north of al- 
Luhayya, was captured by tribesmen loyal to the 
Imam and became a centre for the illegal import 
of arms. In 1906 the Turkish troops were withdrawn 
from al-Luhayya and al-Maydi, but not for long, 
because in the same year they marched from al- 
Luhayya to Hiadjdja, accompanied by Boni 
Pasha, a shaykh of the pro-Turkish Band Kays 
who inhabit the region east of al-Luhayya, 
Shortly afterwards, Turkish soldiers of the al-Lubayya 
garrison joined others from Djayzan, Zabid 
and al-Mukha in their march on al-Hudayda in 
order to demand their discharge papers: many had 
served seven years in Yemen but had received less 
than one year’s pay (Baldry, op. cit., 178-9). In 1909 
Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Afi al-Idrisi of Saby4 came 
to the assistance of tribes living to the east of al- 
Lubayya who had been forced to pay illegal taxes 
levied by Bont Pasha. He occupied the port, but it 
was soon recaptured by the Turks, for in the same 
year two gunboats, two transports and nine battal- 
fons were sent from Istanbul to al-Hudayda and 
al-Lubayya. The latter port became Rif‘at Pasha's 
base for launching attacks against the Idrisi tribes- 
men. In 1911 the Ka@im-makaém of al-Luhayya set 
out with 200 troops against the inhabitants of al- 
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Zubra who had captured a caravan of eighty camels. 
He was, however, defeated and besieged in al-Zuhra. 
Later that year, the Bani ‘Abs seized the wells out- 
side al-Luhayya, but due to dissension among the 
Arabs, Hamdi Bey, arriving from Kamarin, was able 
to regain them. Shortly afterwards, however, 
Hamdi Bey suffered a severe reverse in al-Lubayya 
itself. A new Turkish expedition was prepared against 
Sayyid Muhammad, Hamdi Bey having 2,500 troops 
ready in the port. But the advance was postponed 
because of the outbreak of the Turkish-Italian war 
in rgrz (see Green, Italian relations). In 1912 the 
Italian navy bombarded al-Luhayya and extended 
the blockade of the coast to a point 15 km. north 
of the port, while 6,000 followers of Sayyid Muham- 
mad moved against al-Luhayya. The whole coast 
between al-Kunfudha and al-Luhayya was now 
under the effective control of Sayyid Muhammad. 

On the eve of the First World War, the Ottoman 
government desired to settle the difficulties in Yemen. 
Imam Yahya of San‘a? and Sayyid Muhammad (see 
al-Kibs!, Imam Yahya) agreed to observe a truce. 
Most of the Turkish troops were withdrawn from 
Yemen, only small garrisons remained in the main 
towns of the Tihama. During the War, Sayyid 
Muhammad signed a treaty with the British Resident 
at Aden (May 1915) and overran much of the northern 
Tihdma. He did not, however, succeed in taking 
al-Luhayya because of the Turkish artillery (Hand- 
book, i, 141-2; Philby, Arabia, 239; Rihani, Around 
the coasts, 166-7), After the War, the Turks evacuated 
Arabia. In 1339/1920 Sayyid Muhammad concluded 
a treaty with Ibn Sa‘id (¢.v.], but after his death 
Imim Yahy& in 1925 anuexed the entire Tihama 
and its ports as far north as al-Maydi. During the 
war with Imam Yahya, Sa‘idi forces occupied the 
coast as far south as Bayt al-Fakih, including al- 
Luhayya, The treaty of al-T@if in 1353/1934, de- 
fining the frontier between Sa‘iidl Arabia and the 
Yemen, Jed to the attachment of al-Lubayya to 
Yemen, 

In 1970 the population of al-Lubayya was esti- 
mated at 5,000, At present, the port has no commer- 
cial significance and is only a small base for fishing 
boats (stnduk), traffic being limited to coastal ship- 
ping. The seaborne trade is now centred at the 
modern facilities of Ahmadi, the new harbour of al- 
Hudayda. 
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LUKATA (a.), an article found (more pre- 
cisely: “picked up”). The leading principle in 
the Muslim law cegarding articles lost and found 
may be said to be the protection of the owner 
from the finder, sometimes mingled with social 
considerations, The picking up of articles found 
is generally permitted, although it is sometimes 
also said to be more meritorious to leave them. 
The finder is bound to advertise the article 
which he has found (or taken) for a whole year 
unless it is of quite insignificant value or perishable. 
The particulars of this advertising are minutely 
regulated by special rules. After the termination 
of the period, the finder, according to Malik and 
al-Shafit, has the right to take possession of the 
article and do what he pleases with it, but ac- 
cording to Abi Hanifa, only if he is “‘poor”’; but 
the use of the articles as religious alms (sadaka) 
even before the expiry of a year is permitted in 
a preferential clause by Abi Hanifa and Malik, If 
the owner appears before the expiry of the period, 
he receives the object back, us he does after the 
expiry of the period if it is still with the finder; 
but if the finder has disposed of it in keepiug 
with the law, he is liable to the owner for its 
value; Dawid al-Zahirl alone recognised no further 
claim by the loser in this case. The establishment 
of ownership is facilitated, compared with the or- 
diuary process in Malik and Abmad b, Hanbal 
(in al-Bukharl also; cf. his superscription to Lukafa, 
bab 1). As regards the finding of domestic animals 
in the desert, there are special regulations which 
are less onerous for the finder in the case of in- 
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jured animals and more onerous when they are 
not injured. Al-Sh4fil and Ahmad b. Hanbal have 
similarly some special regulations for articles found 
in the Haram, the sacred territory in Mecca, which 
at bottom go back to the old idea of a special 
right of ownership by All4h in the Haram and 
articles found in it. 

These prescriptions of the fikk are based on 
certain fadiths which have been handed down 
with several variants (cf. al-Bukhiri, Lukafa; Mus- 
lim, Constantinople 1329 ff., v, 133) which need 
not be quoted in detail here as they agree with 
the principles in all essentials. But it may be 
mentioned that in a very old stratum, later worked 
over, there is mention of a two- or three-year 
period. In the conception of the primitive jurists, 
the article found is sometimes described as deposited 
(wadi‘a); further, out of special religious scruples, 
one is careful not to pick up found dates and 
eat them, as ‘they might belong to the sakdt; 
finally, there is a hadith which forbids the Mecca 
pilgrim (hadjdj) to pick up articles found at all, 
From the superscription by Bukhari to Lukafa, bdb 
11, it is evident that found articles might be 
handed over, or used to be handed over, to a 
government office; but their retention in the finder’s 
care is justified by quoting a special tradition. 

None of these traditions can be considered histor- 
ical; at most, the prohibition by the Prophet in his 
oration after the occupation of Mecca from keeping 
articles found in the Haram without advertising 
them (cf. above) may be genuine on account of its 
antiquated terminology. Lukafa is not mentioned 
in the Kur’4n. 

Bibliography: In addition to the pertinent 
sections in the fikh and hadith collections, cf. 
Th. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis van 
de mohammedaausche wet", 386; E. Sachau, Mu- 
hammedanisches Recht, 639 [f.; D. Santillana, 
Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, i, 328-9. 

(J. Scx#acut) 

AL-LUKKAM, Djasat, the name which the me- 
diaeval Arabic geographers give to the mountain 
chain which is situated in the northern part 
of Syria and for long formed the frontier between 
the Islamic and the Byzantine lands. In classical 
times it was known as the Amanos/Amanus (Khama- 
nu in the cuneiform inscriptions), but by the Turks 
as Alma Daghi (Elma Dagi in modern Turkish); 
since it has not been treated under ELmMA pAGui, 
it has seemed useful to consider it here, even though 
the Djabal al-Lukkim does not correspond exactly 
to these ramifications of the Taurus Mountains, 
which detaches itself from the dolomite massif 
of the Karadede Dagh in the region of Mar‘ash, 
to the south of the Pyramus (Djaybin), running 
parallel to the chains of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus, 
surrounding with its eastern ridge the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, and falling steeply into the sea to the south 
of Ras al-Khinzir (5,100 ft.), together with the 
Djabal Misa or Djabal Almar (5,750 ft.). 

The deep transverse valley of the Orontes and the 
morasses of al-‘Amk [g.v.] separate the Alma Dagh 
from the Lebanon chains, which differ also in their 
geological formation (mostly limestone) from that 
of the Taurus system. With its off shoots, the Alma 
Dagh cuts off Cilicia entirely from Syria and the 
Mesopotamian hinterlaud; apart from a few passes 
that are mere mule-tracks, the pass of Baylan (¢.v,] is 
the only connection between Asia Minor and Syria 
and has always been much frequented. The heights 
of the several mountains are not yet accurately 


known; the average height is said to be 3,650 ft., 
and some peaks reach 7,300 ft. or more; as the 
highest point, Dormeyer gives the Menhér, 7,450 ft. 
In the northern part, jagged and steep peaks prevail; 
in the south, more rounded outlines. The Alma Dagh 
with its fresh verdure is an attractive sight, for its 
sides are thickly overgrown with trees, out of which 
the bare dolomite peaks project. The ridge of the 
Alma Dagh north of Iskandariin formed in Ottoman 
times, together with the sides sloping to east and 
west, an administrative unit, the Sandjak Djabal 
Barakat; cf, Sachau in SBPr. Ak. W. (1892), 314. 
Locally, no one common name is used for the whole 
of the Amanus; in the reports of European travellers 
and in the maps based on these, this fact has caused 
considerable confusion as to the nomenclature, 
because the same name is sometimes used for a part, 
sometimes for the whole. For the northern part of the 
Amanus we find the name GYawr Dagh or Djawur 
Dagh, i.e. the mountains of the infidels; H. Kiepert 
in his Carte générale de Vempire Ottoman (Berlin 1892) 
makes the Alma Dagh reach about as far as Islihiyye 
(Nicopolis, lat. 37° N.); the continuation of this 
mountain-chain as far as the neighbourhood of 
Mar‘ash he takes as GYawr Dagh; cf. also H. Kiepert's 
map for Sachau’s Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien 
(Leipzig 1883). In R. Kiepert’s map for von Oppen- 
heim's Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf (Berlin 
1900), Alma Dagh only appears as the name of one 
single mountain massif to the north of Baylan; the 
name GYawr Dagh does not appear at all on it, in 
its stead we find Sur Dagh, Adje Dagh and Géydje 
Dagh as names of single peaks between Mar‘ash 
and Islahiyye. The northern GYawr Dagh is connected, 
according to E. Reclus, with the southern moun- 
tains by a mountain plateau in the depth of which 
is situated the Gyawr Gél (i.e, lake of the infidels), 
The name of GYawr Dagh is occasionally extended 
to the whole of the Amanus (e.g. on the map of 
Favre and Mandrot). Reclus does not call the southern 
Amanus Alma Dagh, but, in accordance with a 
number of travellers, Akma Dagh. Benzinger is 
evidently mistaken in calling the southern part of 
the Amanus GYawr Dagh and the northern part 
Akma Dagh. Czernik seems to stand quite alone in 
calling the Amanus Kara Dagh; this name is evidently 
the Turkish translation of Djabal al-Lukkim (also 
al-Ukkim), the “black mountains" («wkkdm, Arabic- 
ised from the Syria‘ ukkdma = “black") of the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages, the uadpov bpo¢ 
of the Byzautines; for the name al-Lukkam design- 
ating nearly the same as Amanus, cf. Sachau, op. cit., 
325. By a misnomer, the Alma or Akma Dagh in its 
more limited sense (north of Baylin) is also often 
called Nawlu Dagh by travellers, which name accord- 
ing to Kotschy (cf. also the map by R. Kiepert, 
inentioned above) belongs only to the northeastern 
part of the Djabal Arzis (south of Baylan). 
Bibliography: K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii, 1799- 
18rx; Th. Kotschy, Reise in den Amanus, in 
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(M. StreEck *) 

LUKMAN, a legendary hero and sage of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, He appears in the Kur?an 
as a monotheist and a wise father giving pious ad- 
monitions to his son. In later Islamic lore, he became 
the creator of fables par excellence and a striking 
parallel of Aesop. 

1. Lukm&an in Old Arab tradition. The 
Arabs of the Djahiliyya knew of a certain Lukman 
b. ‘Ad, The connection with the long-lost tribe of 
‘Ad [q.v.] places him in the dimmest recesses of the 
Arab past. The two attributes upon which his fame 
apparently rested were his wisdom and his longevity. 
Many early poets, including Imru? al-Kays, al- 
Nabigha, al-A‘shA and Tarafa, celebrate his wisdom 
(Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 133-5). To 
be ‘as wise as’ or even “‘wiser than Lukman” are 
standard compliments in panegyrics. Because of his 
proverbial wisdom, Lukm4n was credited with being 
the architect, or one of the architects, of the famous 
Ma?rib [q.v.] dam (e.g. al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, iii, 366). 

In ancient Arabian legend, Lukmin was al-MuSam- 
mar ("the Long-lived"), He is yranted a long 
life. (According to later Muslim tradition, this was 
a reward for his piety, in contradistinction to the 
wickedness of his people.) From among several 
choices offered him, he chooses the duration of the 
lives of seven vultures, the vulture (nasr) being the 
most popular symbol of longevity among the Arabs 
(Goldziher, Abh. zur arabisch. Phil., Leiden 1899, ii, 
pp. li-lii; cf. Ps. ciii, 5, where the Hebr. cognate 
nesher, meaning “eagle, has the same significance). 
Lukman nurtures and protects euch of his seven 
vultures in turn. The last one is named Lubad which 
means “enduring” or “remaining™ (LA and TA, 
s.v.). He finally dies, however, and with him Lukmin. 
This story is cited in explanation of the old Arab 
proverb “eternity (al-abad) outlasts Lubad" (al- 
Maydani, Amthdl al-‘Arab, Cairo 1310/1892-3, i, 
290-1), According to the different versions of the 
tale, Lukman lived 560, 1,000, 3,000, or 3,500 years, 
In Islamic times, he is considered second in lon- 
gevity only to al-Khidr (al-Sidjistani, A. al-Mu‘am- 
marin, ed. Goldziher, in Abh. sur arabisch. Phil., ii, 2), 

It is difficult to know what details beyond this 
essential nucleus are of pre-Islamic origin and what 
are the creations of later Muslim narrators. It is 
possible, for example, that the tradition that includes 
Lukm4n among the ambassadors sent by the drought- 
stricken ‘Adites to pray for rain at the Ka‘ba may 
have its roots in pagan Meccan lore (al-Tabari, i, 
235). Already in its pre-Islamic form, the Lukméin 
legend exhibits motifs found elsewhere. R. Basset 
(Logman Berbére, pp. xxvii-xxix) finds a remarkable 
parallel in the interpretation given by Sidonius 
Apollinarius of Romulus’s watching for twelve birds. 
The birds turn out to be twelve vultures, signifying 
hat Rome will endure for twelve centuries. 
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2. Lukman in the Kur’dn and the Islamic 
tradition, Sira XXXI, which belongs to the Third 
Meccan period, bears the name of Lukm4n. No 
allusion is made to either his ‘Adite origin or his 
longevity. Likewise, there is no mention of Lukinain 
in connection with the various references to ‘Ad and 
its prophet Hid throughout the Kur?an. 

The Kur?4nic LukmAn is a sage who is found only 
in the sira that bears his name. He first appears in 
v. 12, where it is stated that God gave him wisdom 
or, perhaps as has been recently suggested, a book 
of maxims (see D, Gutas, Arabic wisdom literature: 
nature and scope, in JAOS, ci (198t], 50-4, 57-8). 
In vv. 13 and 16-19, LukmAn offers pious counsel to 
his son. The admonitions bear the unmistakable 
stamp of ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature. 
Three times, he begins with the formula “‘O my dear 
son” (yd dtinayya) that prefaces so many of the 
aphorisms of Ahikar (Ar. Haykar). R. Harris has 
pointed out the parallel between v. 18: “Be modest 
in thy gait and lower thy voice, for the most hateful 
of voices is that of the ass”, and Abikar’s maxim: 
“Incline thy head downward, soften thy voice, 
and be courteous ... For if a house could be built 
by a loud voice, the ass would build many houses 
each day" (Harris « alii, The story of Ahikar, 
p- Ixxvi; ef. Ar. text in tbid., 4, tr). Even though 
vv. 20-34 no longer cite Lukman, they partially 
reflect the same genre, Thus v. 27: “if all the trees 
on the earth were pens and the sea were replenished 
after it with seven seas [of ink], the words of God 
would not be exhausted” can be traced back to 
Jewish wisdom literature, where it is found in numer- 
ous variations (R. Kohler, Und wenn der Himmel 
wir’ Papier, in Orient. «. Occident, ii, 546-59; idem, 
in Ethnolog. Mitteil. aus Ungarn, i, 311-23, 441-53; 
H. L. Strack aud P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich 
1956, ii, 587). However, this verse is later than the 
rest of the sia and was revealed in Medina during 
a dispute with the Jews. Its inclusion indicates 
that it was considered appropriate to the general 
tone of the sura. 

Once the Kur’4n had consecrated Lukm4n as the 
wise utterer of proverbs, everything that was thought 
pious or sensible could be attributed to him. Wahb b. 
Munabbih is credited with saying that he had read 
10,000 chapters (bab) of Lukmin’s wisdom (Ibn 
Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, Géttingen 
1850, 27). The Arabic collections of proverbs (notably 
that of al-Mayd4nf) attribute much to Lukman 
(see Basset, op, cit., pp. xliv-liv). Al-Tha‘labi devotes 
a chapter of his Kisas al-anbiyd (Balik 1286/1869, 
275-7) to the wisdom of Lukman. Many sayings 
seems to link up with the Sara of Lukman. v. 14 
advises reverence for parents, but warns against 
being led astray by them to worship false gods, 
Al-Tha‘labi’s authority makes Lukmin say: “Be 
amenable to your friends, but never so far as to act 
against God's laws”, There is much that is reminiscent 
of Ahikar. For exainple, Lukm&n teaches: “A father's 
beating his son is like water for a crop."" The parallel 
maxim in Ahikar states; “Spare not thy son, for 
strokes of the rod are to a boy like dung to the 
garden,”” Lukman says; “When thou seest people 
who remember God, join them; if thou hast knowl- 
edge, it will be useful to you with them, and they 
will increase it; if thou hast none, they will teach 
thee; and when thou seest people who do not re- 
member God, do not join them; for if thou hast 
knowledge, it will not avail thee with them, and if 
thou art ignorant they will increase your ignorance". 
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Ahikar says: “Join the wise man, then thou wilt be- 
come as wise as he, but join not the brawler and 
babbler, lest thou become associated with him", 
Lukm4n gives excellent advice for one going on a 
journey, and also adds that he should be armed. 
So too does Ahikar. Al-Maydani (Amthal, i, 97) 
attributes to Lukm4n the dictum; “Consult the 
physician before thou fallest ill!" This corresponds 
to the advice of Ben Sira: ‘‘Honour the physician 
before thou hast need of him" (Ecclesiasticus, 
xxxiii, 1), 

It may be that many of these proverbs that belong 
to the genera] treasury of Near Eastern wisdom 
literature had already begun to penetrate into the 
Arabian Peninsula in the Djahilf period. The Chris- 
tian Arab poet ‘Adi b. Zayd (q.v.] of al-Hira knew 
of Abikar, whom he calls al-Haykar (see Néldeke, 
Untersuchungen zum Achigar-Roinan, 25; also 
Goitein, The present-day Arabic proverb, in idem, 
Studies, 371, 376 ff,). Already at this early time, 
the dicta of foreign sages may have begun to accrue 
to the indigenous Lukman al-Hakim. 

Muslim legend is fond of making the sages and 
wise men of the past into prophets. But since the 
Kur’dan merely says that Lukm4n received wisdoin 
from God, all of the traditional scholars with the sole 
exception of ‘Ikrima agree that he was not a prophet 
(al-Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiyd?, 275). Nevertheless, 
he receives mention in most of books of the &isas al- 
anbiy# genre [g.v.]. Most accounts tell that God 
offered Lukman the choice between becoming a 
prophet or a sage, and that he chose the latter. He 
even becomes vizier to King David, who tells him: 
“Blessed art thou, O Lukman. You have been given 
wisdom and spared tribulation, while David has been 
given authority and has suffered trials and rebellion” 
(idid.). Most of the traditions give him a biblical 
genealogy connected variously with Abraham, Job 
and even Balaam (see 4. below), He is said to have 
lived down to the time of the prophet Jonah. He 
is also called judge of the Jews (ibid., 275, citing 
al-Wikidi). Some accounts make Lukman the 
author of a book. Supposediy, Mubammad was shown 
the scroll (madjalla) of Lukmin and asked if the 
book in his possession was comparable to it, to which 
the Prophet replies: “‘These are indeed fine words, 
but what I have is better, namely the Kur’an 
revealed by God” (Ibn Hisham, Sira, Cairo 1375/1955, 
i, 427; also al-Tabari, i, 1208). 

3. Lukman the writer of fables. At some 
time during the Middle Ages, Lukman came to be 
regarded as the author of fables as well. This is 
perhaps due in part to the fact that amtidl means 
both proverbs and fables in Arabic. Lukman thus be- 
came the Aesop of the Arabs. Much was transferred to 
Lukmin that was told in Europe of Aesop. The 
tendencies to this can be traced quite early, The 
Kur’4nic commentators already relate traditions 
that he was a "‘thick-lipped, flat-footed black slave” 
of Ethiopian or Nubian origin (al-Tabari, Tafsir, 
Bolak 1328/1910, xxi, 43). He is also said to have 
been an Egyptian, a carpenter, a shepherd, and to 
have had deformed legs. These features are obviously 
modelled on the story of Aesop. So too are several 
of the anecdotes about Lukman. For example, 
Lukman’s master orders him to butcher a sheep 
and set the choicest parts before him. Lukmin 
gives him the tongue and the heart. His master then 
orders him to slaughter another sheep and bring 
him the worst parts, Once again Lukmin sets a 
heart and a tongue before him, for there is nothing 
better than a good tongue and a good heart and noth- 
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ing worse than evil ones (in Maximus Planudes, Vila 
Acsopi, only the tongue is mentioned and not the 
heart; see Eberhardt, Fabulae Romanenses Graece 
conscriptae, Leipzig 1872, 259). On another occasion, 
LukmAn's fellow-slaves eat their master's figs and 
accuse Lukman. At Lukman’s suggestion the master 
makes them all drink warm water. Lukman vomits 
only water, the other slaves figs and water. Once, 
Lukm4n’s master in his cups had wagered he would 
drink up the sea. Sobered, he asks Lukmén’s advice. 
The latter demands of those who had taken up the 
wager that they should first dam up all the rivers 
flowing into the sea, as his master had promised 
to drink up the sea only but not its tributaries. This 
last motif is widely disseminated in folk tales of the 
type of the Emperor and the Abbot (Aarne-Thomson 
Type no, 922; the folktale and its parallels are dis- 
cussed at length in W. Anderson, Kaiser und Abt, 
FCC no. 42, Helsinki 1925, especially p, 139, where 
reference is made to Lukmn; also Chauvin, Bibliog- 
raphie, viii, 60-2), These anecdotes are also found 
in the biography of Aesop by the r4th century monk 
Planudes, who drew upon older material. The story 
of the wager to drink the sea is known as early as 
Plutarch's Dinner of the seven wise men (Plutarch, 
Moralia, 151B-E) and the Midrash (Leviticus Rabba, 
33). 

The older Arabic literature does not know fables 
of Lukmén. They first appear in the later Middle 
Ages. The Paris manuscript published by J. Deren- 
bourg is dated 1299 und is from Christian circles, It 
contains 41 fables. These fables have been published 
frequently and discussed in detail, especially by 
Derenbourg, Basset and Chauvin. Out of the 41 fables, 
only no, 22 has no clear parallels: the thorn bush 
begs the gardener to tend it so that kings may delight 
in its flowers and fruits; the gardener waters it twice 
a day, and the thorn bush overruns the whole garden. 
Basset (Logmdn Berbérce, 98, nu. 1) posits a possible 
connection with Jotham's parable in Judges, ix, 8-15, 
while H. Schwartzbaum has suggested a link with the 
talmudic proverb-fable about the thorn and the 
cabbage (The Mishle Shu‘alim of Rabbi Berechiah ha- 
Nakdan, Kiron 1979, p. xivii, n. 80, citing BT Baba 
Qama, 92a-b). All the other Lukmiin fables with the 
exception of the thirteenth (the gnat and the bull) are 
found in the Syriac fables of Sophos (= Aesopus) 
published by J. Landsberger (Die Fabeln des Sophos, 
Posen 1859). The ouly fables of Lukman not found in 
the Greek Aesop are no. 9 (the gazelle in the well), 
no. 22 (the thornbush), no. 24 (the wasp and the bee) 
and No. 40 (the man and the snakes), It has further 
been observed that in these fables, a number of im- 
portant animals that were indigenous among the 
Arabs, such as the ostrich, the hyena, the jackal and 
the camel, play no part. As these fables first appear in 
the later Middle Ages, and on the basis of other evi- 
dence, there can be no doubt that we have here a 
translation and adaptation of the Syriac version of 
Aesop originating in Christian circles in Mamlik 
Syria, 

4. Lukinin and related legendary figures, 
Lukinin is a composite, and hence a snany-sided 
figure: he is a muSammar, hero, sage, waker of prov- 
erbs and author of fables. lt is no wonder then that 
he has often been compared and identified with other 
legendary heroes, such as Prometheus, Alkmaion, 
Lucian and Solomon. Muhammad b, SAli al-Zawzani 
makes Lukman the teacher of Empedocles (Ta’rtkk 
al-Hukamd?, in M. Amari, Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, 
Teipzig 1857, 614), Three of these equations desorve 
closer examination: (1) with Balaam, (2) with Abikar 
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and (3) with Aesop. The identification with Balaam 
is old. Al-tha‘alabi and al-Baydiwi (although not 
al-Tabari apparently) give the following genealogy: 
Lukmin b. Ba‘ir b. Nabir b, Tarikh. It would seem 
that some Muslim exegetes sought for something 
corresponding to Lukman in the Bible. They found 
this in Balaam, as the roots 6-I- and /-A-m both 
mean “to swallow", This identification may have 
been reinforced by the talmudic tradition that 
Balaam (and also Job) was one of the seven gentile 
prophets who preached to the nations of the world 
(BT Baba Batra, 15b). This became a Mustim tradition 
which entered the Hebrew Mighlé Sendebar, where 
Lukmin is one of the seven wise teachers of the 
king’s son (ed. and tr. M. Epstein, Philadelphia 
1967, 54-5), and also the Disciplina clericalis of 
the Spanish Jewish apostate Petrus Alfonsi (ed. 
A. Hiika and W. Séderhjelm, Heidelberg 1911, 3), 
where it specifically states: “Balaam qui lingua 
arabica vocatur Lucaman”. It is clear that for 
Muhammad and his contemporaries, there was no 
confusion between Lukmfin and Balaam. Neither 
is there any confusion in al-Tabarl, who does not 
make Lukmén the son of Beor and who relates the 
story of Balfam b, Ba‘ar in its proper place and with 
the correct details (al-Tabari, i, 508-10), On the other 
hand, al-Tha‘labi makes Lukmdn Beor’s son, while 
at the same time devoting a full narrative to Bil'am 
b. Ba‘tra (Kisas al-anbiyd?, 186-9), Al-Tha‘labl and 
others like him were probably aware of the incon- 
sistency, but wished to connect Lukman with the 
Bible at any cost, Horovitz has suggested that 
perhaps early Muslim traditionalists’ Jewish in- 
formants connected Lukm4n with the Edomite king 
Bela son of Beor in Gen, xxxvi, 32 (Jewish proper 
names and derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii 
(1925), 173 1.), and that this was the source of the 
confusion, 

Lukman's similarity to Ahikar was also noticed 
long ago, but it was only in the early 20th century 
that the identification found a vigorous champion 
in Rendel Harris, who devotes ch. vii of his Story 
of Ahikar to it. He bases his identification on the 
agreement of Stra XXXI, 18, with Ahikar’s warning 
about the voice of the ass, the formulaic O my son" 
in both, and the Arab hypotheses which compare 
Lukmin with other figures in legend and history, 
notably to the relationship of Lukman, Ahikar and 

. The arguments, however, are not convincing. 
The Ahikar legend was known in the Arab world, 
and a considerable number of Arabic and Karshini 
manuscripts have survived. Many of the aphorisms 
attributed to Abikar, like those attributed to Lukman, 
were part of the common stock of Near Eastern 
jJore and may be found in the Bible, the Apocrypha 
and elsewhere. The use of the introductory formula 
“O my son” was standard in admonitory literature 
of this sort, and is found in Proverbs and Ben Stra, 
to mention only the most outstanding examples. 

Any real relation between the personalities of 
Lukman and Ahikar comes through Aesop. The story 
of Aesop shows ly a close relationship to 
that of Ahikar. The later legend of Lukm4n has bor- 
rowed much of the story of Aesop and thus become 
obliquely like the Abikar story, but in reality Lukman 
is not directly connected with Ahikar but with Aesop, 

5. Lukman in Persian and Turkish litera- 
ture and lore. Lukman was a fairly popular 
figure in Persian literature. A lengthy chapter is 
devoted to him in the sth/rrth-century Persian 
Kisas al-anbiyd? of al-Nisdbiri (ed. H. Yaghma’i, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 333-8), which contains anecdotes 
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found in the Arabic &isas as well as some new mate- 
rial. Rimi devotes several stories to Lukman in 
the Mathnawi. In addition to the well-known 
anecdote of Lukm4n's innocence proven by drinking 
warm water (Mathnawf, ed. Nicholson, GMS iv/r, 
London 1925, 220-1), Lukm4n appears as an idealised 
ascetic who is a pure slave (banda-yi pak) to his 
earthly and heavenly masters and thus is master of 
himself and free from sensual passion (kA”ddja bid 
wa az hawd dzid bad). In this story, Lukmin is the 
true master and his master the slave. He exchanges 
clothes and roles with Lukman when they travel. 
He would gladly set him free, but knows that Lukman 
has found true freedom in servitude (iid., 326-9). 
In another anecdote, Lukmin’s master will only eat 
food from which Lukm4n has partaken and is en- 
raptured even with the scraps. One day upon re- 
ceiving a gift of a melon, he gives Lukman slice 
after slice. The latter eats it as if it were honey. 
When the master himself tastes the final slice his 
mouth is blistered by the sourness. He asks Lukmin 
how he could eat such poison. Lukm4n replies that 
he had received such bounty from him that he could 
not do otherwise. The love of the giver makes the 
bitter sweet (idid., 329-32). Sa‘di relates a story 
in which Lukman is once again an idealised ascetic 
in the Persian mould. By mistake, he is placed into 
crue! slavery for a year, bearing all in silence. When 
the mistake is realised, he harbours no grudge and 
says that he has learned compassion from the ex- 
perience (Béistén, in Kullivydt-i Sa‘di, ed. M. SA. 
Vardghi, Teheran 1964, 328). 

Lukman was known to the Turks from both Arabic 
and Persian literature. In addition to his standard 
roles, he also appears in Turkish folklore as an Arab 
physician by extension of his title Aakim (see W. 
Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, Typen tiirhischer Volks- 
muirchen, Wiesbaden 1953, 346). In one tale, Lukman 
teaches the adventurer Mehmed the Mad how to cure 
the wife and daughter of the king and the wife of the 
grand vizier, all three of whom had grown horns 
(W.S. Walker and A. E. Uysal, Tales alive in Turkey, 
Cambridge, Mass, 1966, 33). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see C, H. Toy, The Lokman-legend, 
in JAOS, xiii (1889), pp. clxxii-clxxvi; L, Leroy, 
Vie, préceptes et testament de Lokman, in ROC, xiv 
(1909), 225-55, where some very important texts 
are given; H. Schwartzbaum, Jewish and World 
folklore, Berlin 1968, contains many references 
and parallels to Lukman; H. Halm, Kosmologie 
und Heilslehre der friihen Isma‘iliya, Wiesbaden 
1978, 34 7f., for Lukman’s place in the esoteric 
doctrines of the Seveners. Still very useful for the 
fables of Lukm4n and their many relationships 
is V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 
Liége 1892-roz2, iii, 1-82. For Ahikar, see T, 
Néldeke, Untersuchungen sum Achigar-Roman, in 
AGW Gott., Phil.-hist. Kl., NF. xiv/4, Berlin 
1913; F. C. Conybeare, J. R. Harris and A. S. 
Lewis, The Story of Ahikar*, Cambridge 1913; 
R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford 1913, 
715-84. (B. Hecrer -(N. A. Striiatan]) 
LUKMAN pr. SAYYID HUSAYN at-‘Asudal 

At-Husayni at-Urmawl! originated from Urmiya 
in western Persia. It is not known when he, or perhaps 
already his family before him, migrated to the Otto- 
man empire. Nor do we know much about his studies 
and career. He was apparently a protégé of the 
Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokullu (d. 987/1579) and of 
the influential Khédja Sa‘d al-Din [g.v.] whom he 
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praised as his benefactor in one of his works (Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Turkish manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 53b, and H. Sohrweide in Der Islam, xlvi 
{1970}, 292). In 1569 Selim II appointed him as 
Sha&hnamedji (official historian-panegyrist; for this 
office, see Babinger, 163-4); as such he was the suc- 
cessor of Eflatin Shirwan] and Fethullah ‘Arif. 
In his works, Lukm4n gives two different dates for 
this appointment: Shaww4!l 976/March 1569 (N. 
‘Asim, in TOEM, 430) and the end of Muharram 
977/middle of July 1569 (A, Tewhid, in TOEM, 107, 
and Rieu, Catalogue, 53b; see also Babinger, 164-5). 
To this office was attached a si‘@met which yielded 
yearly between 30,000 and 34,000 ak‘es (TOEM, 
430-1). As Shahnamedji, Lukman was mainly active 
during the reign of Murad III (982-1003/1574-95); 
he is said to have been deposed soon after the latter's 
death and appointed as Defterddr [q.v.]. He died in 
10r10/1601-2 (Othman miiellifleri, iii, 136) or later 
(TOEM, 432; Babinger, 165). 

As was the case with his predecessors, Lukinin's 
literary gifts were under discussion. It is noteworthy 
that contemporary biographers of poets and learned 
men do not consecrate a section to him in their works. 
The well-known historian ‘Ali (d. 1007/1599), on 
the other hand, criticises him caustically (TOEM, 
431 and Sohrweide, op. cit., 290-2; but see Rieu, Cata- 
logue, 53b), Until now, Lukmin's extensive literary 
production taken has been into account mainly by art 
historians because of the costly presentation of 
several manuscripts and because of the miniatures 
by well-known painters which they contain. The 
pictures are a culminating point of historical Otto- 
man miniature-painting (I. Stchoukine, La peinture 
turque, I, Paris 1966, and N. Atasoy and F. Cagman, 
Turkish miniature painting, Istanbul 1974). From 
a literary and historical point of view, Lukman's 
works have hardly been evaluated; because of his 
office as court poet, whose task was to extol the 
ruling dynasty, the choice of his themes was limited. 
Inevitably, many themes had to be repeated and 
were partly treated in the various works almost at 
the same time. 

Lukman’s works, written in Persian and Turkish, 
in both poetry and prose, are the following: 1. Zafar- 
nama, known as the History of Sulfin Sulayman, 
deals with the final years of the sultan (1561-6). 
Brought to an end in 986/1578-9, it is an epic Persian 
poem, written in the same metre (mutakdrib) as 
Firdaws!’s famous work. It was described by V. 
Minorsky, The Chester Beatty Library. A Catalogue 
of the Turkish Manuscripts and Miniatures, Dublin 
1958, no. 413. 2. Kiyafat al-insdniyya ft shama’il al- 
‘othmaniyya, also known as Shamd?il-i Sothmaniyya 
or Shama?il-ndma-yi Al-t ‘Othman, describes the first 
twelve Ottoman sultans and gives, besides their 
portraits, short pieces of information on their reigns. 
It was probably finished in 987/1579-80 (Atasoy and 
Cazman, op. cit., 39). Rieu, Catalogue, 54a, gives 
the year 997, but this is likely to be an error since the 
Munich manuscript, which he quotes as evidence, 
contains another of Lukm4n's works. 3. Shah-nama-yi 
Salim Khan, an epic Persian poem on the reign 
of Selim II (974-82/1566-74). According to the 
colophon of the illuminated manuscript in Topkapi 
Sarayi Mizesi, which was prepared for the benefit 
of the sultan, the poem was finished in Dhu ‘!-Hidjdia 
988/January 158r (Atasoy and Cagman, of. cit., 
34). The signature of the manuscript must read: 
A. 3595, Table 16 and p. 80, 27, see also Karatay, 
Farsca yazmalar katalogu, no. 788, where no date 
of the work or of the manuscript is indicated. 4. 


Hunar-nama, a Turkish work in prose in two volumes. 
The first volume, composed between 987/1579 and 
992/1584, describes the appearance, the qualities 
and the virtues of the Ottoman sultans as far as 
Selim I (918-26/1512-20), together with the most im- 
portant events of their reign. The second volume 
was finished in 996/1587-8 and deals with the reign 
of Sultan Siileym&n (926-74/1520-66). The work is 
written in simple Turkish. Originally, two other 
volumes were planned on Selim I] and Murad ILI, 
see TOEM, 103-11, and further, Karatay, Turkce 
yazmalar katalogu, no. 688-9; Atasoy and Cagman, 
op. cit., 44-6. 5. Shahanshah-nima, an epic poem in 
Persian on the reign of Murad III in two volumes. 
The first volume comprises the period until 985/1577 
or 989/1581. In the Hunar-ndma, Lukman says that 
he presented the work, consequently this first 
volume, to the sultan in the middle of Ramadan 
985/ end of November 1577 (TOEM, 107-8), probably 
for it to be checked beforehand, as was usual in 
such cases. Atasoy and Cagman, op. cit., 36, 50, 
take the year 989/1581 from the colophon of the 
manuscript. Karatay, Farsca yasm., no. 792, attribu- 
tes the first volume not to Lukm4n, but to an un- 
known predecessor in the office named ‘AI? al-Din 
Mansiir Shirazi. However, only the above-mentioned 
Eflatin and ‘Arif are known as Lukm4n's predeces- 
sors. Volume ii deals with the period 990/1582 to 
996/1588. The text was finished in roor/1592-3, but 
since the making and the finishing off of the manu- 
script stretched out until 1006/1597-8, the finished 
work could only be presented to Mehemmed IIT (1003- 
12/1595-1603). 6. Zubdat al-tawarikh, a universal 
history in Turkish prose, arranged genealogically, 
in four sections: 1, The creation of the world. 2. the 
Prophets. 3. the life of Mubammad, the caliphs 
and the Islamic dynasties. 4. the principalities in 
Anatolia and the Ottomans until the year 9912/1583. 
The work was possibly finished after the death of 
Murad III (1003/1595), whom the Dublin manuscript 
mentions as having died. Minorsky, op, cit., no. 414, 
suggested Nasab-ndma as another possible title. 
Karatay, Tiirkge yarm., no, 678, calls it Silsila- 
nama; the Zubdat which he ascribes to Lukman in 
no. 733 seems to be another work, 7. Mudjmal al- 
tiimar, a history of the Ottoman dynasty until 
992/1584, in Turkish prose, Only the sultans Silley- 
man, Selim I] and Murad III are dealt with in detail, 
and the two last mentioned in a purely annalistic 
way; see Rieu, op. cit., 54-5. 8. Shah-nama-yi Ali 
‘Othman, a rhymed chronicle in Turkish of the Otto- 
man sultans, covering the beginning of the dynasty 
until 999/1590-1, and written in the same year; see 
Rieu, op, cit,, 186-7, 

Besides these principal works, Lukman is said to 
have left some other writings or translations (TOEM, 
107; Babinger, 165). The Sir-ndma, famous for its 
illustrations and composed by an unknown Diwan 
secretary, was erroneously ascribed to Lukman 
by R. Ettinghausen (Tiirkische Miniaturen vom 
13. bis 18. Jahrhundert, UNESCO Taschenbiicher 
der Kunst, Tafel-Verzeichnis 18-21), see Karatay, 
Tiirkge yarm., no. 703; Atasoy and Cagman 39-42. 

Bibliography: given in the text. 
(H. Sourwerpe) 

LUKMANDJI 3. Hasis AttAn 8, MuLLA 
KApixuan RAmpori, was a great Musta‘li- 
Tayyibi Isma‘ili savant of India and was 
given the title bab al ‘ilm (‘the gate of knowledge”) 
by the thirty-ninth d4%, Ibrahim Wadjth al-Din. 
He was the teacher of Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rasil 
al-Madjdi‘, the author of the Fihrist. He died on 8 
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Djwnada I] 1273/27 January 1760. His works, very 


few of which seem to have been preserved, deal with 
the history of the da‘wa in India, biographies of 
da‘wa dignitaries, IsmA‘ili doctrine, and the refu- 
tation of dissident groups. 

His son Walibha’i (or Wali Muhammad) was also a 
distinguished scholar, while his grandson Hibat Allah, 
the mentor of the forty-third da‘, ‘Abd-i ‘All Sayf al- 
Din, was considered one of two learned men of his 
time, the other being ‘Ali b. Sa‘id al-Hamdini. For a 
while, Hibat Allah supported the son of al-Madjda‘, 
who had claimed to be al-hudjdja al-layli of the 
hidden imdm with whom he was in contact. In 1201/ 
1786-7 he was honoured in the da‘wa by the forty- 
second da‘, Yisuf Nadjm al-Din. He died probably 
after 1214/1799-1800. 

Bibliography: Ismail b. ‘Abd al-Rasdl al- 
Madjdia‘, Fitrist, ed. ‘All Nakl Munzawl, Tehran 
1966, 54-5, 57-9, 101-3, 107-9, 117-18; Muhammad 
‘All b, Mulla Djtwibha’l, Mawsim-i bahar, Bombay 
1301-11/1883-94, iii, 404, 480, 486-91, 498-9, 520-6, 
556-9, 584, 589, 6ro-r1; I. Poonawala, Biobiblio- 
graphy of Ismaili literature, Malibu, Calif. 1977, 
201-4, 206-7, 210-11. (I. Poowawata) 
LULEBURGAZ (in old texts variously written 

as Birghos, Barghis, Borghis, Catal Burghaz, etc.; 
the form “Ltileburgaz” is of recent date and related 
to the industry of pipe-making), a town of more than 
25,000 inhabitants in Turkish Thrace and a 
minor administrative and agricultural centre on the 
highway from Edirne to Istanbul, 75 km. south-east 
of Edirne. It is situated on level ground in a wide 
valley on the southern bank of a tributary of the 
Ergene River. In the past it was one of the largest 
caravan halting-places on the Belgrade-Edirne- 
Istanbul highway, the chief artery of Ottoman 
Europe, In addition, it was an administrative centre; 
in the r5th century, a naiiye, and from the 16th 
century, the seat of a Addi in the liad of the Pasha. 
Hadjdj! Khalifa (Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 20) 
mentions it as a hada’ of the sandjak of Vize, Ewliya 
Celebi as belonging to Kirk kilise. In the 18th century, 
it belonged (onde again?) to Vize. In the second half 
of the last century, it belonged at first to the sandjak 
of Tekfardaghi (Tekirdag), in which Vize was incor- 
porated (Sdl-ndmes of the Edirne wildyet of 1281-3/ 
1864-76). Later, it was incorporated in the sandjak of 
Kirk kilise (cf. Sdl-ndme for Edirne 13r0/1892-3). 
Today it is a part of the i (vildyet) of Kirklareli. 

Litleburgaz goes back to a Byzantine stronghold, 
Arkadiopolis (Tomaschek, Hamus-Halbinsel, 324; 
Jiretek, Heerstrasse, 133). The name Burgaz is a 
corruption of the Greek Pyrgos “‘tower", thus giving 
a hint of the size of this castle. 

The Ottoman chroniclers (Orué, ‘Ashik-pasha-zade, 
Anonymus-Giese, Neshri, Sa‘d al-Din) unanimously 
place its conquest between 7590/1358 and 761/1360, 
and all of them noted that the castle was deserted 
when the Ottoman ghdzis took it. They burnt it 
down, according to the first three sources, demolished 
it from one side to the other according to Sa‘d al-Din, 
and levelled it according to Neshri. When Bertrandon 
de la Broquitre passed through it in 1433, he noted 
“a town which they call Pirgasi which has also 
torn-down walls and where no others reside but 
Turks". The accounts of 16th century Western 
and Ottoman travellers, as well as the extant monu- 
ments, allow us to reconstruct the resurrection of 
Liileburgaz. Arnold van Harff, passing through it in 
1499, is still silent about it. De Schepper called it in 
1533 already “‘la ville de Bosgais”, but had to pass 
the night in a local school, By then it must have been 
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asmall borough with a Friday mosque and a hammém_ 
The latter is mentioned by Mehmed-i ‘Ashik. The 
mosque, the Eski Djami‘, or Kadi Djami%, is still 
extant and situated near the bridge. It is a work of 
the early classical phase of Ottoman architecture, 
from the time of Bayezid II or from a few years 
Jater. When Hans Dernschwam (ed. Babinger, 242) 
passed through ‘‘Borgas” in 1555, he still saw the 
gate and walls of the old castle and noted a stone 
bridge over the river; but he still had to spend the 
night in Karlshtlran, a settlement ro km. to the 
south-east of Liileburgaz, which possessed three 
caravanserais. A few years after Dernschwam's visit, 
the Beglerbegi of Rumeli and later Grand Vizier, 
Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, laid the foundations for the 
total reconstruction of the town and its transforma~- 
tion into a caravan halting-place of the first order. 
A new stop between Karlshtiran and Baba eski was 
a necessity because the distance between the two was 
far too great (43 km.) to cover in one day. In 967/1599- 
60 he completed his exquisite domed mosque and 
vast medrese with 24 student cells, A long inscription, 
still preserved, gives the date in the form of a chrono- 
gram. Seven years later he completed the erection 
of two spacious caravanserais, with separate stables 
for camels and horses, separate rooms for female 
travellers and state officials, an ‘tméret, a double 
hammam, a school and street lined with 65 stone- 
vaulted shops between the medrese and the caravan- 
serais. The whole complex covers an area of 170 x 
150 metres and is one of the most harmonious civic 
centres ever erected by the Ottomans. The works 
were designed by the famous architect Sinin and 
appear in various places on the lists of his works 
drawn up by his friends and contemporaries. The 
date of completion of the two caravanserais is given 
in the extant inscription in the form of a chronogram, 
whose numerical value gives 973/1565-6, the first 
year of Sokollu's Grand Vizierate. The 

also found its way to the work of Ewliya Celebt (iii, 
zor, of the printed edition). This date is further 
corroborated by the notes of the Italian traveller 
Marc Antonio Pigafetta, who saw the workmen 
still active in 1567. Since that time a host of travellers 
have mentioned the buildings, either with a few 
words or with a detailed description. 

Melchior Besolt called ‘‘Pregasch" or ‘‘Burgasch” 
in 1584 a “stiittlin” and described the buildings in 
detail. He mentions the ‘fine new stone bridge”, also 
built by '‘Mechemed Basscha", who likewise laid out 
a stone paved road half-a-mile long. Mehmed-i ‘Ashik 
remained some time in ‘Birghos"’ in 986/1578-9 
and 998/90, and called it “a small town without 
walls’, He mentions a ruined and uninhabited castle 
and noted that the Grand Vizier Mehmed Pasha “‘con- 
structed in Birghus a pleasant mosque, having within 
the circuit of its enclosure a lofty medrese and for 
the overnight stay of the sons of the road a large 
ribdf and a public kitchen, It was ordained that for 
all guests a plate of food from the kitchen was placed 
before every fireplace of this ribdf. A hammdm and 
a small market street were built next to the mosque, 
In Birghos is further an unpretentious old hammdam. 
The environs of Birghos comprise well-cultivated land 
which yields excellent grain". The account of Meb- 
med-i ‘Ashtk passed in a shortened form into the work 
of Hadjdj! Khalifa, see Rumeli und Bosna. Reinhold 
Lubenau, travelling in 1587-8, called Liileburgaz a 
“feiner Marckt”, and adds the detail that the build- 
ings were partly situated in “‘schoner, groser 
Gartten”. All buildings were covered with lead. 
Lubenau found the mosque especially beautiful, 
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and adds that all travellers, Turk, Jew or Christian, 
received three times a day a dish of rice and mutton, 
this for three days in succession. The most detailed 
description of this Turkish ‘Grand Hotel" is from 
Ewliya Celebi, who visited the town in ro61/165r. 
It was then a fadilik in the sandjak of Kirk kilise; 
a township of 700 houses, divided into six mahalles. 
It had five places of prayer, of which three were 
Friday mosques, 300 shops and seven mektebs. All 
travellers, regardless of their religion, received 
twice daily a dish of soup, a loaf of bread, a candle 
and fodder for their horses. On Fridays they got 
stewed rice with meat and onions and sweetened 
saffron rice (serde). A number of other travellers 
mention the buildings and the free distribution of 
food, but add hardly any new details. 

Liileburgaz continued to function as a caravan halt 
throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, but it seems 
to have remained a relatively small place. This period 
of prosperity ended abruptly in 1214/1799-1800 when 
a gang of Krdfalis under the robber baron Kara Feyd 
captured it and burnt it down, together with the two 
caravanserais. When, under Mabmiid II, order was 
restored in Thrace, the caravanserais had to be rebuilt 
from their foundations. An inscription with a long 
eulogy on the good works of Mabmiid, placed above 
the old inscription of 967/1559-60, still reminds us of 
this work. The vaulted shopping street and the two 
caravanserais, as they appeared just before the fire, 
are depicted in two very accurate drawings by Luigi 
Mayer. Liileburgaz remained a small place throughout 
the roth century. The Sal-ndme of the Edirne wildyet 
of 1287/1870-1 calls it the centre of a hada? with 33 
villages, and with 2,056 male Muslim inhabitants and 
3,429 male non-Muslim inhabitants. The town itself 
numbered according to the Sdl-ndame of 1291/1874-5, 
984 houses with 834 male Muslim inhabitants and 
1,528 male non-Muslim inhabitants. There were 
three Friday mosques, two mesdjids, one church, 
one synagogue, 282 shops and one khammam. The 
size and shape of the town had thus remained 
basically the same as in the time of Ewliya Celebi. 

With the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, all terri- 
tories beyond Edirne were lost and the caravan road 
suffered an eclipse. The two caravanserais of Litlebur- 
gaz and the ‘imdret were taken by the army and 
transformed into a barracks for the cavalry and the 
fourth battery of gunners, The old Kadi Djami‘i was 
turned into an ammunition store. The Sdl-ndme of 
1310/1892-3 gives the same number of buildings 
in the town, but adds the name of two fekkes, one 
of the Gilshaniyya [see GuisHanI, 1pRAHIM] and 
one of the Nakshbandiyya [g.v.] order. This source 
also gives detailed information about the composition 
of the population of the district of Liileburgaz. The 
total number of inhabitants had augmented consider- 
ably, from about 10,000 in 1870 to 15,313 in 1893. 
The Muslim population had grown faster than the 
non-Muslim element. The Muslims now numbered 
7,079 males and females altogether, and there were 
6,450 Greeks (Rim), 720 Bulgars, 220 Jews, 662 
Gypsies (largely Muslim), and 38 Armenians, be- 
sides some non-permanent residents, also largely 
Muslim. 

During the First Balkan War, Liileburgaz was 
occupied by the Bulgarian army, but the Turks took 
it back in 1913. From 1918 till 1923 the town and all 
of Thrace were occupied by the Greeks. After Thrace 
had returned to Turkey and the Greek population 
had been exchanged for Turks from the now Greek 
Macedonia by the provisions of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, Liileburgaz recovered slowly from the blows 


which it had received. The town was to profit greatly 
from the decay of Edirne in the forties and fifties, 
and did not cease to develop when Edirne recovered. 
In 1958 Liileburgaz numbered 13,000 inhabitants; 
today this has passed the 25,000 mark. It is at present 
a prosperous and relatively well-built town, almost 
entirely Muslim Turkish, The two caravanserais 
and the “imdret of Sokollu Mehmed Pasha disappeared 
in the troubled times around World War I; but the 
mosque, medrese, tammam, shopping street and 
mekteb are still standing, and rank among the best 
of all extant monuments of Muslim architecture 
in European Turkey outside Edirne, 
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LOLI, one of the names for gipsies in 
Persia; parallel forms are: in Persian, Mri, lori 
(Farhang-i Djahangiri); in Baladt, lori (Denys Bray, 
Census of Baluchistan, 1911, iv, 143, gives the popular 
etymology from lér = “‘lot, share”). 

The name /dii is first found in a legend relating 
to the reign of Bahram Gar (420-38 A.D.). At the re- 
quest of this Sasanid King, who wished to amuse his 
subjects, the Indian king Shangal (?) sent to Persia 
4,000 (12,000) Indian musicians, Hamza (350/961), ed. 
Berlin-Kaviani, 38, calls them al-Zutt (9.v.], Firdaws! 
(Mohl, vi, 76-7), LOriyan; Tha“alibl, Ghurar al-styar 
(ca. 429/1037), ed. Zotenberg, 567, says that from 
them are descended the black L&rl (al-Lariydn al- 
sidan), skilful players of the flute: the Mudjmal al- 
tawdrikh (ca. 520/1126), tr. Mohl, in JA, xii (1841), 
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515, 534, confirms this origin of the Lorl. The Lali 
(plur, Liliydn) are often mentioned by Persian 
poets. Manitihr! (Damghan-Djurdjan-Ghazn!, 5th/ 
11th century), Djam4l al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzak (d. 
§88/r192, Isfahin), Kamal Ismal (d. 635/1237, 
Isfahan), Hafiz (d. 791/1389, Shiraz) say that the 
lalis are “black” (like night), petulant (sk@&h) 
and elegant (shangal), that they play the flute, that 
their way of living (bunagdh baggage”) is irregular. 
The Persian dictionaries explain /fri/lili as ‘'shame- 
less, gay, sweet, musician, woman of light morals", 
ete.; cf. Vullers (the quotation from Amir Khusraw 
(d. in 725/1325 in India), s.v. Lur, refers rather to 
the inhabitants of Luristin). 

The origin of the name Jai has not yet been inves- 
tigated. The term seems to be applied to the in- 
habitants of the town of Sind which the Arab authors 
call Arir or al-Ror (cf, Aras > al-Ras; Alin > al- 
Lan). This town has been conquered by Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim before 95/714 (al-Balidhurl, 439, 440, 
445). According to al-Biriini, India, ed. Sachau, 
100, 130, the town of Ardr (Aror) lay 30 farsakks 
south-west of Multén and 20 farsakks above al- 
Mansfira. In Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 
London 1867, i, 6, 363, the town is called Alor. This 
town, the old capital of the Hindu rddjds of Sind, 
is now in ruins (on the Indus, in the fdluka of Rohri 
in the district of Sukkur; cf. Imperial gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, vi, 4 and xxi, 308: Aror and 
Rohri), The change of *Aréri/Riri into Léri/Lall 
is readily explained by the phonetic law of dissi- 
milation of the two rs especially after the change 
from Aror (Indian) to al-Ror (Arabic). The descen- 
dants of the Indian musicians of Bahram Gir (i.e. 
the gipsies) seem to have been called after the most 
important town that the Arab invaders had known, 
and perhaps before them, the Sasanids. This ex- 
planation would locate quite precisely the original 
home of the /éli/iari, without in any way prejudicing 
the ethnic reJationship of this tribe. 

The term /ii-lari (unknown in Khurasin, Ivanow 
1914) is particularly found in the south-east of Persia, 
in Kirmén and in Balitistan. Lit or lili is also found 
in Turkestan: Babur, ed. Ilminsky, 358, 457, uses 
“Lal” in the sense of “player”; Abu ‘I-Ghazl, ed. 
Desmaisons, 241, 258, 276, 282, mentions in the 
gth/rsth century a Shaybinid prince of Marw and 
Ablward, son of a Lali woman, Mayev, Izvéstiya 
Ross. Geogr. Obshé., xii/4, 349, and Geogr. Magazine 
(1876), 326-30: Lall in Eastern Bukhara; Grenard 
in Dutreuil de Rhins, Miss. scient. dans la Haute 
Asie, Paris 1898, ii, 308: Lali and Agha in Chinese 
Turkestan; Valikhanov, Sodineniya, in Zapishi 
Ross. Geogr, Obshé. po Etnografii, xxix (St. Peters- 
burg 1904), 43: Lulu (sic) and Multant in Kashghar. 
Lastly, it has been suggested that the name of the 
gipsy tribe in Syria, Nuri, pl. Nawara, is derived 
from Lali (cf, Pére Anastase, in Machrig, v (1902), tr. 
in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc. (1913-14), 298-319). 

The Lorl/Lill gipsies (cf. the reference above to 
their dark skin) must be clearly distinguished from 
the Lur [¢.v.] highlanders who live in the southwest 
of Persia, have a fair skin and speak an Iranian 
dialect with no trace of Indian elements. The situation 
is, however, slightly complicated by certain minor 
points, In the first place, the use of the terms Lili, 
Luri, Lur, etc., is not always quite clear. In the con- 
federation of Arab tribes of Fars there is a Lur 
clan; Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 330; 
Rittich, Poyésdka v Beludistan, in Izv. Ross. Geogr. 
Obshé. xxxiii/t (1902), 69, speaks of a Lori section 
(Persian pronunciation of Lirl?) among the LOlI 
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of Kirman. Edmonds notes the existence of a Lurl ( ?) 
clan in Luristan in the Dashénin division of the 
Bayranwand group. In Kurdistan there is a clan 
Lurr-i Kulahgar [see sewwa), 

Still more confusing is the fact that some Lurs 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, rope- 
dancers (cf. Cirikov, 277). As early as the 8th/r4th 
century, Shihab al-Din Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari 
mentions the talent of the Lurs in these directions, 
and in our own day we find wandering troops of 
Lurs as far north as Tabriz, where there is a perma- 
nent colony of Karati gipsies, professional actors 
and singers. It is possible that the special qualifica- 
tions of the Lur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the Sizmani of Kurdistan (cf, sarruL-1 zoHAB and 
SENNA), who excel in singing and dancing, are not 
acrobats. But we must first of al! wait till a special 
investigation settles to what precise section the 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

There is nothing impossible in a gipsy infiltration 
into Luristan. Whatever was the ethnic entity covered 
by the name Zutt (on the confusion of the Zutt with 
the L&ri, see above: Hamza, ‘ha‘alibi) the existence 
of Zutt colonies in Khizistan is known as early as the 
time of al-Hadjdjadj [g.v.] (cf. Hawmat al-Zutt be- 
tween Arradjin and Ram-Hurmiiz; the modern town 
of Hindiyin [the Indians] may have a similar 
origin). According to al-Baladhurl, 382, when in the 
second quarter of the rst century A.H. the Zutt 
had apostasised from Islam, they were joined by the 
local Kurds, which provoked the punitive expedition 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz [g.v.] to Idhadi 
(g.v.] (= Malamir, the future capital of Lur-i Buzurg). 
The alliance of the Zutt and Kurds (= Lurs [y.v.}) 
at so early a date is curious. Under al-Rar, Yakat, 
ii, 833, mentions two places in Sind and a small 
district (nahiya) under Ahwaz in Khizistan. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalier, v, 665, identifies this Rir with 
the district of al-Lar (cf. turrstAn]. In the light of 
what has been said above one might suppose the 
existence in al-Lar of a very ancient Indian colony. 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmation 
of this hypothesis (according to Ibn Hawkal', 176, 
the Kurds" were predominant in al-Lir), the ques- 
tions of the origin of the name al-Rir in Khizistan, 
of the identity of this al-Rir with al-Lar and of the 
remoter origin of the name Lur must for the present 
be left open. In any case, even if the name Lur came 
from the town of al-Lir, the origin of the name 
would not necessarily settle the question of the ethnic 
origin of this people. 

As to the general question of the gipsies in Persia, 
their names in the provinces other than Kirmin and 
Balitistan were in the early years of this century: 

in Khurasan: Kirshmal (in which a fantastic 
popular etymology sees ghayr-i shumdr, interpreted 
as “innumerable”; in Transcaucasian Turkish dialects 
kirishmal means “‘rasca)"’; cf. the comedies of Fath 
‘Alf Akhundov [see AxHuND-zADA]; 

in Astarabad and Mazandaran: Djigi and Gio- 
dari; 

in Adharbaydjin: Karaéi (which in Caghatay 
Turkish means “faithful servant, person near the 
khan”, Abu 'l-Ghazi, 145, and Bugadov, ii, 45); 

in Fars (and elsewhere): Kaoli (= Kabull), 

The names mentioned may have corresponded to 
slight local distinctions not yet fully known. Gobineau 
collected the following names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in the north of Persia: Sanad 
(?), Kasa-tarash, “cup-makers”, Budaghi, Adenesir 
{Adharnarsé?], Zargar-i Kirm4nl, “goldsmiths of 
Kirm4n", Shahriyarl (winter at Hamadan, summer 
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near Damawand), KargzlI, To*4r-tabib (dawar + fabib 
“sheep-doctor” ?), Gaobaz, Bash-kap4an (in Turkish 
bash “head” + hapan “the who seizes’ ?), Gaodari 
(bold hunters in Mazandaran; cf. de Morgan), Kashi 
and Badjumbiin, According to Newbold, the Persian 
gipsies fall into two classes: KAoli (or Ghurbati) and 
Giaobiz. 

As names applied to Persian gipsies in general, de 
Gobineau gives Beshaw4n/Peshawan (cf. the name of 
the Armenian and Transcaucasian gipsies, the Bosho) 
and Odjdall (?). The following names have a general 
and neutral character: Ghurbati, “living in a foreign 
land" (according to Ivanow, the Persians, who con- 
fuse gh and &, see in Aurbati an offensive allusion to the 
promiscuity (furbat, ‘relationship, consanguinity”) of 
which isolated communities in all ages have been ac- 
cused; the name is sometimes transcribed hurbati and 
kurbdti), Fiyfidj (from the Arabic, fuyddj, “cour- 
jers”), Ustakar, Agha, Gharbal-band “sieve- 
makers”, 

The number of gipsies in Persia was in the early 
years of this century estimated at 20,000 families, or 
100,000 souls, of whom 5,000 families were in Adhar- 
badjan and 300-500 families in Kirman (Sykes). The 
gipsies had an organisation of their own, at the head 
of which was the chief of the Shah's runners (shdfir- 
bashi) under whom were the provincial deputies 
(kalantar). In eastern Persia, the gipsies were very 
little different from the Persian peasantry (Sykes, 
Ivanow). In Khurdsan they played a considerable 
part in the life of the rural community as artisans, 
making and repairing sieves, chains, combs etc. In 
Astarabad, the Gaodiri were coppersmiths, carders 
of wool and cotton (de Morgan). Throughout Persia 
one sees the black tents of the nameless i/4t who must 
be gipsies. It remains to be seen also whether the 
Kurd tribes bearing names like Kharrat (‘‘turners”), 
Lurr-i Kulahgar (‘‘hatters”) are not of gipsy origin 
{see senna]. In the towns, such as Sabzawar, Nisha- 
pir and Tabriz, the gipsies had quarters of their 
own, There were troops of gipsy dancers and musi- 
cians in Persia, but they did not seem to be very 
popular. Ouseley gives a description of the comic 
performances and of the marionette theatres of the 
Karati (Tabriz). The dancing and singing girls of 
the Sizm4ni tribe in Kurdistan were often described 
by travellers; cf. notably: T. M. Chevalier Lycklama 
a Nijeholt, Voyage en Russte, au Caucase et en Perse 
... pendant les années 1866, 1867 et 1868, Paris 
1872-4, iv, 30-70; Cirikov, Putevoi zhurnal, 282, 299, 
330; Khurshid Efendi, Siyahet-ndme-yi hudid, 
Russian tr., 119; cf. T. Thomson, The Soozmanee: 
are they Gypsies? in Jnal. Gipsy Lore Soc., ii (1909), 
275-6. 

The language of the gipsies of Persia (Sykes, de 
Morgan, Ivanow) has taken its morphology from 
modern Persian; its vocabulary also is full of Persian 
words (cf. the lists in de Morgan); Indian elements 
seem to be rarer than in the Romani of Europe; 
the language of Kirman and Khurisin (Sykes, 
Ivanow) contains a large number of unrecognisable 
elements. Longworth Dames out of 96 words in 
Sykes’s vocabulary found 12 Indian, 4 Arabic, 
28 Persian and 52 of unknown origin, He preferred 
to regard this dialect rather as an artificial secret 
jargon. Denys Bray (quoted by Ivanow) in any 
case confirmed the fact that the Lérl of Baltistin 
is learned by the children as a separate language (“is 
at any rate acquired naturally by Lérl children, as a 
language for the home circle"). 

The Sizmani used Kurdish mainly, According to 
Cirikov, they were called Dumm!, which must corres- 


pond to Dimain (= Dém, the name of a low caste in 
India, from which comes the well-known name for gip- 
sies Rom), The vocabulary of the DOm4n (Baghdad, 
Aleppo ?) as collected by Newbold, JRAS (1856), 303, 
from an informant from Altun-képrii, is full of Kur- 
dish words: kdwar, “stone”, khoi, “salt, lawak, 
“boy”. A Kurd tribe in the east of Bohtin bears the 
Suggestive name of Sindl/Sindiyin (the ‘'SindIs"’), 
According to the Sharaf-ndma, the chief of the 
Kurdikin clan (of the Zrakl) had married a gipsy 
woman. In discussing the relationship of gipsies 
and Kurds, it should be remembered that in 220/835 
a section of the Zutt settled in Khanikin, i.e. at the 
gates of Kurdish territory; cf. de Goeje, Mémoire, 
30; Tabari, iii, 1168. 

According to Sampson, two categories of gipsy 
speech may be distinguished, according to the fate of 
the primitive Indian aspirated mediae: the one 
changes them into aspirated tenues, ie. Prakrit, 
bhaint > phen (Armenia, Europe), the other deprives 
them of aspiration, bhdint < ben (Persia, Syria, 
Egypt). The interest of the Persian dialects lies in 
the fact that Persia was the first country in which 
the gipsies sojourned after leaving India (probably 
in the SAs4nid period). In the gipsy dialects of Persia, 
as yet very insufficiently studied, we may expect 
to find traces of a rather archaic phonetic system. 
Ouseley, for example, found among the Karati of 
Tabriz the word behn “‘sister’ which must be older 
than phen or ben (cf. also ghord in Gobineau). 

Literary references to the Lillyan or Liriyan are 
to be found in many classical Persian authors, in- 
including Badi, Mus‘abi, Firdawsi, Mand¢ihri, 
Hafiz and ‘Ubayd Zak4nl, who variously describe 
them as musicians and dancers, vagabonds, thieves 
and prostitutes, 

In modern times, the general term for the gipsies 
in Iran is kawli, but a wide variety of names are used 
locally. Apart from those listed earlier, the following 
may be mentioned: alwdf, ghurbati, gildni, hardmi, 
kulilint (Zandjan), lawand, tishmal, yat and zangana, 
No up-to-date population statistics are available, but 
such information as there is suggests that the figures 
quoted by Sykes must by now be considerably redu- 
ced, The main centres are still Fars, Arak and Adhar- 
baydiiin, Dhuk& quotes some notes by Firaz Bakir- 
zAda on a group of hawlis settled in Kat ‘Abd Allah 
(ro km. south of Ahwd4z) since the turn of the cen- 
tury. According to Mughdam, the ghurbats of the Wafs 
area (between Hamadin and Arak) spend five months 
on the land and seven travelling (dawra-gardi). 
They do not give their daughters in marriage outside 
the tribe, but apparently may take non-kawli wives. 
The main present-day occupations of the gipsies 
of Iran, as elsewhere, include basket-making, 
tinkering, singing and dancing, magic, fortune-telling 
and making of spells and charms. 
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lary, in JAIGB, xxxvi (1906), 302-11: 96 words 
from Djiruft and Sirdj4n; idem, Notes on musical 
instruments in Khorasan with special reference to 
the Gipsies, in Man, ix (London 1909), 161-4; W. 
Ivanow, On the language of the gipsies of Qainat 
(Khorasan), in JSAB, x (1913), nos. 10-11, 439-55; 
idem, Further notes on gipsies in Persia, in JASB, 
xvi (1920), no. 7, 281-9 (corrections to the pre- 
ceding article, 95 words collected in Nighapir, Sab- 
zawar, etc.); idem, in JASB, xviii (1922), 376-83; 
idem, Notes on the ethnology of Khurasan, in Geogr. 
Journal (February 1926), 156-7; J. Sampson, On 
the origin and early migrations of the gipsies, in 
JGLS (1923), 156-70. Cf, also in ibid. the following 
articles: de Goeje and Sampson, The gipsies of 
Persia, 1907, 181-3 (& propos of Sykes, 1906); 
Groome, Persian and Syrian gipsies, 1909, 21-7 
(Karati vocabulary from Ouseley); W. T. Thomson, 
The Soozmanee: are they gipsies? 1909, 275-6; 
Sykes, Persian Jats, 1910, 320; Sinclair and 
Ranking, rorr, 69-70, 235 (a propos of Sykes, 
1909); Sykes, The Shah's runners; Sinclair, Gipsy 
tattooing in Persia, etc.; H. Field, Contributions to 
the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, passim; 
M. H., Sizmani ya‘ni cih?, in Danish, i/5 (1949), 
299; Mahmid Mughdam, Giyish-ha-yi Wafs wa 
A gitiyan wa Tafrish, in Ivan K aida, xi (1949), 23-4; 
‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrinkib, in Indo-lranica, vi/z 
(1952), 11-21; Yaby4 Dhuka’, Kawli wa zandagi-yi 
u, Tehran 1958; Lughat-ndma-yi Dikkhudd, fasc. 
lim, s.v. Lili, Liliydn. 
(V. Minorsxy —(L. P. Erwei.-Sutton]) 
LU°LU? (pls. Jadli?, la*dli, the pearl. The word 
is often used as a synonym of AL-puRR (9.v.], and 
the difference in meaning between the two cannot 
be defined with precision. With coral and amber, 
the pearl belongs to the organic products associated, 
however—as is still the case in our days—with the 
precious stones (djawdhir), and thus with the minerals 
(ma‘ddin). Yet the difference between the pearl 
and the real minerals was well-known: the former 
changes quickly because it is of animal origin (al- 
Akfani, in Wiedemann, Au/fsdtze, i, 845). In the 
same way, the Jews in antiquity had considered the 
pearl as belonging to the minerals, but since the 
Tannaitic period to animal products (I, Léw, Fauna 
und Mineralien der Juden, ec. A, Scheiber, Hildesheim 
1969, 227). Ibn Masawayh, Djawdahir, 24 {., enumer- 


ates 27 varieties of precious stones, among which 
come the [he as the first, the ydka¢ (ruby), the 
zumurrud (emerald), the mds (diamond), etc. Al- 
Birini, Djamdhir, 81, declares that there were 
“originally” (fi "l-asl) only three precious stones, 
namely the ydhat, sumurrud and hvlu?. Elsewhere 
(ros) he says that the Jwlu? consists of two kinds 
of pearls, a bigger one (durr) and a smaller one (mur- 
djan), Likewise al-Tifash!, Azhdr, 242, who adds that 
djawhar, djuman and shadhy are synonyms of the 
pearl in general, while durr, habb and kharida indicate 
the unpierced pearl and (ww? the pierced one. 
Terminology is, however, fluctuating; for further 
details, see the Bibl. 

The authors mentioned above also describe in 
fair detail the various kinds of helw? according to 
colour (white, yellow, lead- or ivory-coloured), form 
(globular, oblong, olive- or turnip-shaped, conical, 
flattened, almond-shaped, notched), size, structure 
(various shells), compactness, consistency, weight 
and value, its changes by means of external influences 
(oils, all acid reagents, in particular still lemonade, 
and further, the heat of fire and friction against 
coarse objects), and finally, the places of its dis- 
covery, pearl-fishing and trade, Al-Birinl, of. cit, 
134-7, moreover, has an interesting chapter on causes 
and elimination of worthlessness or faultiness of 
pearls. On the innermost layer of the pearl-oyster’s 
shell, the so-called mother-of-pearl, see SaDar. 
All those qualities of the pearl have their own very 
specific nomenclature, based on close observation. 
The calculation of the specific gravity of the pearl 
was amazingly accurate (according to os! > 
Ullmann, Die Natur- und Gehei: 

Islam, Leiden 1972, 123). Even the formation “of 
the pearl is explained correctly, namely by the in- 
filtration of parasitic foreign bodies, bringing about 
growths which then solidify into pearls, At the same 
time, however, the curious fable held currency 
according to which pearls originate in the pearl- 
oyster from rain: every year the Southern Sea—the 
Indian Ocean—is agitated by heavy storms which 
force the pearl-oyster to emerge at the surface, 
where its two valves open and take in the rain. After 
that, the oyster snaps the two halves closed and 
dives to the bottom of the sea; from the rain-water, 
a precious stone grows like an embryo in the womb 
(al-Tamimi, Murskid, 35-8; Das Steinbuch aus der 
Kosmographie des ... al-Kazwint, tr. J. Ruska, Bei- 
lage zum Jahresbericht 1895/96 der prov. Oberreal- 
schule Heidelberg, 21 1., s.v. durr), or, according 
to the majority of the scientists, like the egg in 
oviparous animals (al-Akfani, Nukhab al-dhakha@ir 
fi ahwal al-djawahir, in Wiedemann, A ufsdtze, i, 843). 

For the finding-places of pearls and their recovery, 
see AL-puRR. Plentiful material is also to be found 
in the extensive lemma hwy in WKAS, ii, 45-50, 
containing a well-arranged synopsis of pieces of 
evidence for the metaphorical use of the word: the 
pearl is compared with teeth, tears, dew- and rain- 
drops, small bubbles, with the goblet, with words 
and poems, letters, wisdom, boys, girls or women, 
with a face, with gazelles, flowers or blossoms, stars, 
currants, etc. The word appears also extraordinarily 
often in book-titles with an ornamental, metaphorical 
or metonymic meaning, mostly as “head title’ before 
the real title, which is introduced with fi, see GAL 
S II, gro (Sikd al-larali), 944 (larali), 949 (e*lu?), 
1083 f. (sim); the indexes to the separate volumes 
oi Sezgin, GAS; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunin, ed. 
Yaltkaya, ii, 1534 f., 1570f.; Ismail Basha, [dap 
al-maknain, 396 1., 416 f. 
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Apparently a word for pearl-trader cannot be 
derived from durr, but only from /w?/u?: la”al or 
lj? (WKAS, ii, 50). 

Bibliography: (besides the works mentioned 
above or in the article at-purr): Yibanna (Yahya) 

b. Masawayh, K. al-Djawahir wa-sifatiha, ed. 

‘Amad ‘Abd al-Salim Raff, Cairo 1977, 24-40; 

TamIml, Murshid. Ober die Steine, ed. J. Schénfeld, 

Freiburg 1976 (Islamkundl. Untersuchungen 38), 

35-40; Birdnl, KX’. al-Djamdhir fi ma‘rifat al-djawa- 

hir, Waydaraibad 1355, 81, 104-37 (fundamental); 

Tifashi, K. Ashdr al-afkar fi djawahir al-ahdjar, 

ed, M. Ydsuf Hasan and Mahmid Basyint Kha- 

fadji, Cairo 1977, in the ch. al-djawhar, 41-59 and 
comm. 242-6; Dimashki, Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. 

Mehren, 77 f., tr. 89 f.; Kalkashandi, Subh, ii, 95 f.; 

W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, ii, 

Leipzig 1885-6 (repr. Amsterdam 1959), 648-51; 

(after Syriac sources) M. Berthelot, La chimie au 

moyen age. is. L’alchimie syriaque, Paris 1893 (repr, 

Osnabriick-Amsterdam 1967), 171-6 (nos. 95-107), 

235 above (polishing of pearls), 277 below (col- 

ouring of pearls), 283, uo. 38 (production by 

greater pearls by liquefying smaller ones); E 

Wiedemann, A ufsdize zur arabischen Wissenschajts- 

geschichte, ed. W. Fischer, i, Hildesheim-New 

York 1970, 843-7, 855 f., 862 ff., 878, according 

to various authors. For medicinal use of the 

pearl, see WKAS, ii, 46. (A, Dretricn) 

LULU? (“pearl”), a noun often given as proper 
name to a person of servile origin, a guard or an 
officer or a leader of a special body of ghuldms [9.v.] 
in the service of a prince. Thus a Lulu’ was the 
ghulam of Abmad b. Jilin (al-Mas‘idi, Muriidj, 
viii, 69 = § 31x9b); a Lu’lu’ was chief of police in 
Baghdad in 324/935-6 (Miskawayh, i, 351); another 
was governor of Hims for the Ikhshid, and it was he 
who was to capture al-Mutanabbi when the latter 
proclaimed himself a prophet and attracted a 
numerous following of partisans in the Syrian desert 
(Ibn Khallikan, ed. Balak, 1299, i, 44). 

Lu*tu’ at-Kasir (“the elder” or “the senior”) 
AL-Dyarrul at-Sayrl played an important role at 
the court of the Hamdanids of Aleppo. The nisba al- 
Sayfi indicates that he was in the service of Sayf al- 
Dawla, and in fact he is seen, during the reign of the 
latter, in 355/965, participating with the ghdsis 
(g-v.] of Khuradsan in an expedition mounted from 
Antioch against the town of Missisa (Mopsuestia); 
the nisba al-Djarrabhi suggests that he also served, 
before the Hamdanid prince, one of the members of 
the family of Djarrahids [g.v.], but the historians 
give us no information on this point, 

As chamberlain (hddjib) of the Hamdanid Abu ‘}- 
Ma‘all Sa‘d al-Dawla, who on his death-bed (381/991) 
committed his son Abu ‘I-Fada?il to his care (cf, Bar 
Hebraeus, ed. Salhani, Beirut 1890, 309, and Chrono- 
graphy, 179), Lulu’ played his part, with other ghu- 
lams, in having Abu 'Il-Fada?il recognised as successor 
to the emirate of Abu ‘l-Ma‘Ali, He subsequently 
acquired a position of even greater im: 
through his daughter's marriage to Abu 'l-Fadiil. 

In the difficult situation facing the amir of Aleppo, 
threatened by the commander of the Fatimid troops, 
Bandjitekin (Mandjitekin) and by Fatimid am- 
bitions, Lu’lu? followed a policy of caution, recalling 
the troops which Abu ‘I-Faqa’il had sent to the south 
and avoiding further conflict with the Fatimids. 
When Bandjdtekin came, in Rabi‘ II 383/May-June 
993 and laid siege to Aleppo, Sa‘id al-Dawla and 
Lvu*lu? appealed for help to Byzantium, which, since 
the treaty of 359/996, had exercised a kind of pro- 


tectorate over the emirate of Aleppo. As Yahya b. 
Sa‘id al-Antaki expressed it (PO, xxiii/3, 442) they 
“threw themselves at the feet” of the Byzantines. 
The emperor sent the governor of Antioch, Bourtzes 
(Burdji) with troops, but Bandjitekin drove them 
away and continued the siege which lasted until the 
beginning of 995. Lulu’ sent another appeal for help 
to the emperor Basil II, who arrived in person with 
13,000 men and forced Bandjitekin to raise the siege. 
Generously, the emperor excused Abu ‘l-Fadail 
from the payment of the tribute which the emirate 
had been giving to the Byzantines since the treaty of 
359/969. In confrontation with Bandjitekin, to whom 
Abu 'Il-Fada’il was prepared to surrender Aleppo, 
Lulu? showed himself more resolute than his master. 
He played an increasingly influential role in the 
conduct of affairs. 

In 386/996, he persuaded Abu ‘Il-Fada?il to deal 
severely with the rebel governor of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘m4n, who subsequently went over to the Fatimid 
camp. In 388/998-9, Lu*lu’ and Abu 'I-Fada?il made 
an attempt at capturing Apameia, which was relieved 
by the Duke of Antioch Damien Dalassenos (Yahya, 
PO, xxiii, 455-6). In Safar 392/December-January 
1002, Sa‘Id al-Dawla Abu 'Il-Fada’il died, and Lwhv? 
assumed full power, not hesitating to rid himself of 
the two sons of Sa‘id al-Dawla, whom he banished to 
Egypt, and destroying some fortresses in the ter- 
ritory of Aleppo to prevent his enemies from instal- 
ling themselves there, Furthermore, in order to 
maintain good relations with Byzantium, he ordered 
the imprisonment in the citadel of Aleppo of an 
adventurer named al-Asfar who dreamed of re- 
newing the holy war against Byzantium, which was 
a prospect deeply worrying the emperor. Al-Asfar 
had been a fugitive in Djazira, but the governor of 
this province, al-Waththab, handed him over to 
Luwlw?, thus putting an end to his activities (see 
Yabya, PO, xxiii/3, 466-7). Lulu? continued to pay 
tribute to Byzantium and died in 399/1009-9. His 
son al-Mansdr exercised power in Aleppo, but he was 
little more than a governor under the Fatimids. 

The character of Lu’lu’ presents some favourable 
aspects, some which are Jess so. Loyal and coura- 
geous, he saved the life of Sa‘id al-Dawla in the battle 
which the latter was obliged to fight against Bakdjar, 
his rebellious Addjib who had ambitions to take over 
control of Aleppo. Taking the place of Sa‘id al- 
Dawla next to the standard, and accepting the blows 
intended for the prince, he assured his victory. But 
according to a tradition related by Kamal al-Din, 
Said al-Dawla was poisoned by one of his concubines 
at the instigation of Lulu’. Lu’lu’ presents the 
image of a slave (ghulém) who, by his energy and 
ability, and favoured by external events, succeeds in 
hoisting himself up to a position of supremacy over 
an emirate, admittedly an emirate of secondary 
importance. It could be said that he prefigures in the 
5th/rrth century what various of the Mamliks of 
Egypt were later to become on a larger scale. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Ibn al-Athir, under the years 
indicated; Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, Histoire 

d@’Alep, ed. Sami Dahan, Damascus 1953, i, 185, 

189-92, 195-8, 209; Abi Shudia* al-Radhrawari, in 

Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, iii, 210, 212-13, 

216, 221; Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antakl, Joc. cit. See 

further Rosen, Basile le Bulgaroctone (based on 

Yahya and Kamil al-Din), 32, 39, 44, 50, 238, 242- 

7, 251-3, 258-62, 264, 307, 310, 342, 357; Canard, 

H'amddnides, 688-92, 694-9, 703-13, 855, 859 

(index in Arabica, xvii/3 [1971]). (M. CANARD) 
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LU°LU’, Bapr at-Din Apu ‘t-FapAit aAt- 
Maik at-Ranim, a freedman, possibly black, 
of the last Zangids of Mosul, whose régime he pro- 
longed. Designated by Arslan Shah I on his death in 
6o7/1210-1 as regent of the principality for his 
young son al-Kahir, then by the latter (d, 615/1218) 
for his infant son, Arslan Shah II, he was officially 
designated, with a caliphal diploma, as lord in 629/ 
1232. The chronicles mention him especially for his 
interminable minor clashes with the lesser surviving 
Zangids and their Muzaffarid allies from Irbil; he 
had, on the other hand, the support of the Ayyabid 
al-Ashraf, all this interfering with the intrigues of 
the Kh*4razm-Shihs and first Mongol detachments. 
Later, he fought with al-Salih Ayyib in Djazira and 
then with al-Nasir of Aleppo. In all these clashes, he 


appears far less as a successful military leader than as | 


an astute diplomat. This ability and his longevity 
resulted in his being regarded as a power; it is for 
having wanted to marry his daughter that the first 
Mamilik Sultan, al-Mu‘izz, was assassinated by his 
wife, Shadjar al-Durr. The last days of Lu’lu? were 
clouded, however, by the Mongol invasion; after the 
full of Baghdad and the caliphate, he succeeded in 
keeping Mosul as a vassal of Hilagi. He died in 657/ 
1259, aged about 80. His sons soon had to renounce 
the succession and flee to Baybars in Egypt. 

The chronicles tell us nothing of Lu?lu?’s internal 
administration, We know, however, that Mosul at- 
tained in this period a notable role as a craft (copper- 
work), commercial and cultural centre. The people 
from Mosul who are several times mentioned in Acre 
under Latin domivation are possibly Christians, a 
large number of whom survived in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir (g.c.] may have 
written his history of the Atabeks with the encour- 
agement of Lulu’. 

Bibliography: All the chronicles of the 
Ayydbid period: Ibn al-Athir, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzt 
and his continuator Yinini, Ibn Wésil (4 vols. 
published), al-Makin b. al-‘Amid, Ibn Shaddad 
(al-A‘1ék), section on al-Djazira published Damas- 
cus 1979), the Christian Abu ‘l-Faradj Bar He- 
braeus (all editions provided with an index). 
Inscriptions: RCEA, 4180 (?)}, 4229, 4289-95, 
according to M, van Berchem, Monuments et in- 
scriptions de l'atabekh Lwlw? de Mossoul, in Orien- 
talische Studien Th. Nodldeke gewidmet, i, Giessen 
1906, 197-210, repr. in Opera minora, ed. A, 
Louca, Geneva 1978, ii, 660-72. Coins: Zambaur, 
Nouvelles contributions 4 la numismatique orientale, 
in Wiener Numism, Zeitung, xlvii (1914); M. 
Mitchiner, Oriental coins, in The World of Islam, 
nos. 1130-1. (Ci. Canen) 
LUR (in Persian Lor with o short), an Lranian 

people living in the mountains in south- 
western Persia. As in the case of the Kurds, the 
principal link among the four branches of the Lurs 
(Mam4sanl, Kahgila’l, Bakhtiyari and Lurs proper) 
is that of language. The special character of the Lur 
dialects suggests that the country was [ranicised 
from Persia and not from Media, On the ancient 
peoples, who have disappeared, become Iranicised or 
absorbed in different parts of Luristan, see LuRISTAN. 

The name. Local tradition (Ta’vikh-t guzida) 
connects the name of the Lurs with the place Lur in 
the defile of Man-rad. This tradition is perhaps based 
on a memory of the town al-Lir mentioned by the 
early Arab geographers (al-Istakhri, 195, etc.), the 
name of which survives in Sahra-yi Lur (to the north 
of Dizfal). There are several other place-names re- 
sembling Lur, namely Lir, a district of Djunday- 


SAbar (Schwarz, Ivan im Mittelalter, 666; cf. the 
Kahgila’t tribe: Lirawi), which may be to Lur what 
pil in Luri is to pal “money” in Persian; Lurdjan 
(YakQt: Lurdadjan, now Lurdagin) according to 
Istakhri, capital of the canton of Sardan (between 
Kah-Gilt and the Bakhtiy4ris) and lastly there is a 
place called Lurt (Lort) near Saymara. 

Al-Mas‘fdf alone, in his list of “Kurd” tribes speaks 
of the Lurriyya tribe (which may mean the Lurs con- 
nected with the district of al-Lur), In the 7th/r3th 
century Yakt uses the names Lir, Lurr, to mean the 
“Kurd tribe living in the mountains between Khizi- 
stan and Isfahin"; he calls the country inhabited by 
it bildd al-Lur, or Luristin, 

These facts show the stages of evolution of the 
geographical term (perhaps pre-Iranian) into an 
ethnic name. If however we seek an Iranian etymol- 
ogy for the name Lar, its connection with the first 
element in Luhr-asp (already proposed by von Bode) 
at once suggests itself. According to Justi, Zranisches 
Namenbuch, 183, Luhr is explained by *rudhra “red”. 
The place-name Rir in Yakat may supply an inter- 
mediary form. The Ta?rikh-i gusida gives a popular 
etymology Lur = lir “wooded hill" in Lurt. 

Ethnology. If the linguistic data connect the 
Lurs with Fars, local tradition only regards as true 
Lurs the tribes who came from the defile of Man-rid. 
According to the Ta’rikh-i guzida, 539, 547, there is 
in the wildyet of Man-rid a village called Kurd, near 
which there is a defile. The place called Lur is situated 
in this k@! (the word means in Luria “‘little ravine”, 
cf. O. Mann). The name M4n-riid much resembles 
that of Madiyan-rad (the word mddiydn is found as 
man{min in Luri; Zhukovski, iii, 158) but certain 
historical considerations make us look for it near 
MAngarra-Mingarra (cf. Tarikh-i gusida, 548, on 
the place lying between Man-rid, Samh4 and 
Mangarra). The clans (gurdh) of the natives of Kal-i 
Man-riid were later called after the places where they 
had settled, like the Djangri’I (Cangril, Diangardi) 
and the Otari (Aztari), The governing family of the 
Atabegs of Little Lur belonged to the Djangraw! 
(the name of their clan is Salbarl, Salghdri; the 
names Salwizi in ‘dlam-dra, 369, Sallwarzl in ‘All 
Hazin, Tadhkira, 135, and Salawarzl in Houtum- 
Schindler are to be corrected), The Ta’rikh-i gusida 
concludes by enumerating the § clans (shu‘abd) of the 
two principal gurih and the 18 other tribes (akwdm) 
of the Lurs. 

A few names (Mangarra, Andrakl, Dijiidak!) cor- 
respond to modern names. Finally, four clans are 
mentioned: Sahi (Samf), Arsan (Asban, Asin), Arkt 
and Bthi, who, although speaking Lurl, are not Lurs; 
the people of the other villages of Manrid were 
peasants (riist@%). 

In ca. 500/1106, a hundred (or 400) Fadlawt Kurd 
families arrived from Syria, They came by the north 
(Shuturdn-Kih) and settled at first on the lands of 
the Khirshidi wazirs (see Lur-1 KOtiK; and cf. 
Nuzhat al-kultib, 70, under the word girdlakh), At the 
beginning of the 7th/r3th century, new tribes flocked 
to the standards of Hazdrasp of the Great Lur. 
Among them were two Arab tribes: ‘Ukayli (AkIlI; 
cf, the place of this name below Shiishtar), a Hashimi 
one, and 28 different tribes (mulafarrika), among 
whom we find the Bakhtiyari (Mukhtari), the 
Djawaniki (Marasili), the Gétwand (cf. the village 
near Shishtar), the Djaki, the Lirawi, the Mamasati 
(Mamasani?), etc. According to the Sharaf-ndma (i, 
26), all these tribes also came from Syria. These 
waves of immigration must have had a considerable 
effect on the ethnic composition of the Great Lur, 
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It is probable that the immigrants were Kurds and 
that traces of them still survived among the Kurds 
whom Ibn Battita (ii, 21-30) found at the beginning 
of the 8th/r4th century near Bahbahan and Rim 
Hurmiz when on his way to the capital of the Grand 
Lur. There has long been a village of Kurdistan on 
the Djarrahi and it had even given its name to this 
river. Shihab al-Din al-‘Umarl (in Notices et extraits, 
xiii, 330-2) mentions the existence of Lurs in Syria 
and Egypt and tells how Saladin (564-89/1169-93), 
alarmed by their dangerous ability to climb the 
steepest ramparts, had them massacred en masse. 
This anecdote throws a light on the causes which 
produced the arrival in (? return to) Luristan about 
600 A.H. of numerous Iranian tribes. 

The southern part of Little Lur was exposed to in- 
filtration by Kurds, especially through the valley of 
Karkha (cf. Lax; just to the north of Susa is a tree 
dar-i Babi, bearing the name of a clan of the Kurd 
tribe of Djuzkan, celebrated in the history of the 
Hasanwayhids {q.v.]; cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 146, 219) 
and exposed to Turkish and Mongol invasions (cf. the 
desperate fighting of the Atabegs of the Lur-i Katik 
against the Bayat and Aywa[= Baharlu?] Turks). 

In the Safawid period, Turkish tribes were intro- 
duced into Luristan from the direction of the Kah- 
Gili (where traces of them still exist), and Georgian 
and Armenian colonies to the north of the Bakhtiyari 
country. On the movements of the population under 
Nadir, the Zands and Kadjars, see below. The ethnic 
situation gradually stabilised at the beginning of the 
roth century. 

The names of the Lur tribes and groups are now 
quite well-known, and as we have lists going from 
1836 to 1922, a comparison enables us to note the 
changes that have taken place meanwhile. Re- 
groupings seem to be taking place more rapidly 
among the Lurs than among the Kurds, but the 
general framework of the tribal grouping remains 
essentially the same. 

In 1881 (Curzon, ii, 274), there were 421,000 Lurs, 
of whom 170,000 were Bakhtiyari, 41,000 Kih- 
Gil, and 210,000 Fayll. According to Rabino, this 
last section numbered in rg04 31,650 tents (or 
130,000 individuals) in Pigh-Kuh, and 10,000 tents 
(or 50,000 individuals) in Pusht-i Kuh (this last 
figure seems too low), 

The MamasaniI (Mamassani) group includes 4 
main tribes: the Bakash, DjAwidi (Djawi), Dush- 
manziy4rl and Rustami (see gu0uistAn in E/*). The 
Kah-Glli group (Kih-Gila) includes three large 
tribes (Akadjarl, Bawi and Djaki). The first of these 
tribes (cf. the name of the old Turkish tribe of 
Aghadiarl) is of a composite character, for of its nine 
clans four (Afshar, Begdall, Caghatay and Kara- 
Baghll) are Turkish (evidently the remains of the 
Shah-Sewen, to whom the government of Kih- 
Gili had been given under the Safawis) and a fifth 
clan (Tilakih!) bears the name of a district in Kur- 
distin of Senna [(q.v.]. Concerning the second tribe, 
Bawi, O. Mann notes that it bears the name of an 
Arab tribe of the neighbourhood of Ahw4z; but 
there is also a mountain called Bawl to the south of 
Khurramabad, The third tribe, Djaki, is purely Lur 
and is composed of two main sections: Carbunita 
and Liraw! with very many subdivisions. This three- 
fold composition of the Kih-Gfli group is typical of 
many of the Lur tribes. 

As to the Bakhtiyarl, Sawyer as long ago as 
1894 said that their territory was ‘‘thoroughly 
surveyed on a scale of 8 miles to the inch, nearly 
every tribe visited in their own encampment, every- 
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thing appertaining to the Bakbtiaris may now be 
said to be known". But Curzon’s tables (1890) are 
still the last word available to the student. Of the 
two BakhtiyArl groups, Cahr-lang and Haft-lang, 
the latter is the more important at the present day. 
The Cah4r-lang, who used to be in the south, are now 
mainly on the outskirts in the district north of the 
northern barrier (between Burfdjird and Gulpaya- 
gan). 

The main groups of Lur are: Tarhin, Dilfan, 
Silsila (cf. LAK) and Bald-girlwa. The tribes of the 
last group are the Lurs par excellence and have 
important subdivisions: Dirlgwand, Sagwand ete. It 
is possible that the Dirigwand are the real nucleus 
of the Lur race. Their chiefs are called mir. 

In contrast to what we find among the Kurds, 
where the individual members of the tribe are usually 
much attached to their hereditary chiefs, the Lurs 
proper (BalA-girlwa) are distinguished by a more 
democratic feeling. The power of the hereditary 
families of kAdns is based on their “guard” (kaytul), 
but this power is considerably reduced by the 
authority of the chiefs of the clans (twshmdl). The 
khdans are forced to court the favours of these wild, 
petty chiefs (Edmonds: ‘‘uncouth headmen”); the 
latter are amenable to the solicitations of their 
neighbours, and in this way the tribes are broken up 
and new groupings take place. 

Little is known of the ethnology of the Lurs. The 
notes of Duhousset (who commanded a Lur regi- 
ment in 1859), Etudes sur la population de la Perse, 23, 
of Khanikoff, Mém. sur lethnographie de la Perse, 
Paris 1866, 15, tro, 138, and of Danilov, only touch 
the surface of the subject. Duhousset particularly 
notes the peculiar (compressed) form of the skull of 
the Lurs. Edmonds emphasises the difference be- 
tween the Lurs and the Laks; the latter are taller, 
have purer features and aquiline noses. Their women 
are nore beautiful than those of the Lurs, The hair of 
the Lurs is often chestnut-coloured; very heavily 
bearded men are found among the Lurs (the Persians 
call Luristan ma‘dan-i rish, ‘mine of beards”). The 
women do not seem to have such liberty ainong the 
Lurs as among the Kurds. According to Edmonds, 
there are no cases among the Kurds of women acting 
as chiefs of tribes. But von Hammer (ii, 239) mentions 
under the year 1725 the warlike exploits of the two 
daughters of the Wali ‘Ali Mardan Khan. 

The domestic life and manners of the Bakhtiyaris 
have found enthusiastic panegyrists in Layard, Mrs. 
Bishop and Cooper in his Grass, New York 1925. On 
the other hand, the Lurs have been very severely 
judged by most travellers, cf. Edmonds, in Geogr. 
Jnal. (1922) (ibid., the speech of General Douglas, 
who was wounded by the Lurs in 1904). 

Bibliography: fur the Mamasani (cf. 
sHO.istAn in LJ') and the Kih-GIli, cf. espec- 
ially Hasan Fasai, /ars-naéma-yi Ndsiri, on which 
are based Demorgny, Les tribus du Fars, in RMM, 

xxii (r913), and B. Miller, Kotevlye plemena Farsa, 

in Vost. Sbornik, St. Petersburg, ii (1916), 213-18. 

Cf. also the lists in Bode, Layard, Sheil, Baring 

etc. (summed up in Curzon, Persia, ii, 317) and 

those of O. Mann, Die Mundarten d. Lur-Stamme, 
pp. xv-xxi. For the Ba khtiyarl: H. Rawlinson, 

A march from Zohab, 102-6 (cf. Ritter, Erdkunde, 

ix, 210-15); A. H. Layard, Description of Khusi- 

stan, and especially Early adventures; Curzon, 

Persia, ii, 286-8. For the Lurs: the lists of Rawlin- 

son (Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 215-19), Bode, Layard, 

Cirikoy, Houtum-Schindler, O. Mann, of. cit., p. 

xxiii, and especially the articles by Rabino, in 
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RMM (1916), and C. J. Edmonds, in Geogr. 

Jnal, (1922). 

Religion. The Christian and Jewish colonies (cf. 
the evidence of Benjamin of Tudela) settled in the 
village of Karkha since the Sasanid period may have 
left some traces in the country. A very curious 
tradition is the story of the conversion of the Bakh- 
tiyaris to Christianity in the time of Constantine the 
Great (?) (Hanway, ii, 168). A mention in the 
Ta*rikh-i Diahdn-gushd, GMS, xvi/z, 216, shows that 
in 650/1252 the mulhids (IsmA‘lls) had gained a 
footing around Gird-Kih. The Hurifi heresy had 
probably also a following in Luristan, for the murid 
of its founder Fad] Allah, who attempted the life of 
Sultin Shahrukh in 830/1427, was called Ahmad Lur 
(Browne, Lit, hist. of Persia, iii, 366). In the Safawid 
period, the wdlis of the Little Lur claimed descent 
from ‘Abbas, son of the caliph ‘All, whose tomb is 
shown near Sirwin (Masabadh4n); cf. Rawlinson, 
in Ritter, ix, 402. The esoteric doctrines of the ex- 
tremist Shi‘a are widespread in Luristan. The great 
majority of the Lak are Ahl-i Hakk [g.v.] (SAII- 
Mahl), The Sagwand, Papf and Badra*I tribes are 
also followers of this secret religion. In the belief of 
the Ahl-i Hakk, Luristén is the scene of the activities 
of the third avatar of the divine manifestation who is 
called Babi Khéshin and numbers among his 
“angels” Baba Tahir [q.v.]. An important sanctuary 
of the sect, the tomb of Shdih-zida Ahmad (the 
alleged son of the imdm Misi K4zim), is in the 
district of Kis near Bi-Aw (territory of Kalawand) 
and is kept by Sayyids of the Papi tribe; these 
Sayyids wear red turbans which recalls the predi- 
lection for red of the old Mubammira = Khurra- 
miyya [q.v.], whose flags were of this colour. 

The religion of the Lurs was so little orthodox, 
even from the Shi‘a point of view, that at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century prince Muhammad ‘AII 
Mirza had to send for a mudjtahkid to couvert the 
tribes to Islam (Rabino, 24). All the Lur and Lak 
tribes are officially Shi‘is (contrast the attachment 
of the true Kurds to Sunni orthodoxy). 

Language. Down to the beginning of the zoth 
century, our knowledge of the Lur dialects was con- 
fined to 88 words collected by Rich, to four Bakhti- 
yari verses in Layard and to some thirty words col- 
lected by Houtum-Schindler. As late as the Grundriss 
d, iran. Phil., i/2, 1898-1901, 249, we find the thesis 
stated that Luri is closely related to Kurdish and 
may even be described as one of its dialects. The 
materials of Zhukovski (collected in 1883-6) were 
finally published the day after the death of the 
author (d. 4 Decetuber 1918). The merit therefore of 
having first established the important fact that 
Kurdish aud Luri are quite separate (‘eine tief- 
gehende Scheidung des Kurdischen vom Luri’’) is 
due to O. Mann. This scholar has shown that al- 
though there are Kurd tribes in Luristén [see Lax}, 
the true Lurs speak dialects which belong un- 
doubtedly to the south-western Iranian group (like 
Persian and the dialects of Fars) and not to the 
north-western group (like Kurdish and the ‘central’ 
dialects). 

The Luri dialects which have none of the asperities 
oi Kurdish [see KuRps] fall into two categories, To 
the first belong the dialects of the Great Lur: Ma- 
miasan{, Kibgilu and Bakhtiyari (the latter has a 
few insignificant peculiarities of its own); to the 
second belong the dialects of the Little Lur, ie. of 
the Fayli Lurs, 

Even the first group possesses very few special 
features compared with modern Persian. From the 


point of view of phonetics: -am at the end of a 
word becomes -om, -um (mikundmljikunom; dddm/ 
ddhom); & changes into ¢: pil/pil; intervocalic d 
gives dh (y): midihdmlidkim; the combination -kht 
ft give -hdh and -ht (t)}: dukhtar/duhdhar, raft|raht; 
initial kA becomes A: khdndfhona, etc. Peculiar to 
Bakhtiyari are the change of intervocalic m to v: 
dijiwa > djdmd and the occasional change of sh to s: 
isd > ishan, It is remarkable that some of these 
phonetical peculiarities were long ago noted by 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl (Ta’rikh-i gusida, 537-8). He 
says that Luri (although full of Arabic words) does 
not have the peculiarly Arabic sounds, like kh, sh, gh, 
f and &. Inflection: Plural in -gdl, -ydl, -dl, e.g. 
anha, dngdl; accusative in -d, -nd instead of rd: 
yiind got = inra-guft; formation of the present: i- 
instead of Persian mi-; first Persian plural ending in 
-imai(n): ikhdrima(n) = mikhdrim, Lurt usually 
forms the preterite of active verbs as in Persian with 
the help of personal endings (active construction) 
and not like Kurdish and the majority of Persian 
dialects (including those of Fars) which give the 
preterite a passive construction. Vocabulary. In 
the present and preterite stems, Lurl usually follows 
Persian, but we find stems and words unknown in 
Persian: iwdnum, windum, “to throw"; tdr-, idrom, 
“to be able"; fia, “eye”, etc. From the Mongol period, 
Luri has kept several expressions like: fushmél, 
“chief of a clan", in Mongol, Hishtimel, “‘official’’; 
kaytul, “guard of the khan", in Eastern Turki 
“camp, laager”, cf. Budagov, ii, 102; Aiardn, “en- 
campment", in Mongol, kiiren, ‘camp, tent”. 

As to the Fayli group, their dialect differs very 
little from ordinary Persian (Mann: “weiter nichts 
als ein stark abgeschliffenes Persisch"). 

There are in Luristan a few islands of Kurds of 
some importance, Such are in the north the Lak 
tribes [¢.v.]. Among the Fayif, the Mahkf group (on 
the frontier of Kirmfnshah, at Hulaylan, and farther 
south) speaks a southern Kurdish dialect like that of 
the Kalhur. The Kurdishaihan group (to the south of 
Pusht-i Kah) speaks a “Kurmandji’ Kurdish, 
Linguistic conditions in the Pusht-i Koh still require 
further study. 

Bibliography: P. Lerch, Izslédovaniya, iii, 
pp. xi-xiv (German tr., Forschungen, ii); O. Mann, 
Kurse Skisze der Lurdialecte, in SB Pr. AW 
(1904), 1273-93; O. Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur- 
Stésmme im siid-west. Persien, in Kurd.-Persische 
Forschungen, Berlin 1910, ii (bibliography, list of 
tribes, Mamdsanl, Kih-gali?i, Bakhtiyari and 
Vayli texts); D. L, R, Lorimer, The phonology of 
the Bakhtiari, London 1922; V. A. Zhukovski, 
Moteriall dl'a isud. pers. narectt, iii: dialects of the 
Bakhtiyarl Carlang and Haftlang, Petrograd 1922 
(texts collected in 1883-6, vocabularies Bakhtiyari- 
Russian and Russian-Bakhtiyari); K. Hadank, in 
the preface to O. Mann, Kurdisch-Persische For- 
schungen, Berlin 1926, ii/r. On the Mamésani and 
KOh-gali°l materials of Romaskevit, cf. Bull. 
Acad, de Russie (1919), 452. 

Literature. The Lur tribes and especially the 
Bakhtiyarls have a rich popular literature, fairy 
tales, epic fragments, celebrating the exploits of their 
heroes (like Muhammad Taki Kh4n Car-Lang and 
Wadidjl Ukhani Haft-Lang), lyrics, songs sung at 
marriages (wdsinak) and cradle-songs (lala). These 
pieces are often pretty and full of sentiment; cf. the 
collections by O. Mann and Zhukovski (the latter 
published an article on Persian and Bakhtiyari lul- 
labies in the Zhurn. Min. Narodn, Prosveshé (Jan. 
1889)}); D. L. R. Lorimer and E. O. Lorimer, Persian 
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tales, London 1919, 197-351; eidem, Bakhtiari tales 
(translations only). 

There are also Lurl poets writing in the established 
literary forms: Husayn Kull Khan Haft-Lang (killed 
in 1882), Nadjm& Mamésanl, Daftarl, Fayid (still 
alive in 1902), Izadi (d. 1905), ‘AIT Asghar Khan 
Nihawandi (cf. O. Mann). A Mi‘vadj-naéma-yi 
Bakhtiydri by Shaykh ‘Alf Akbar Mu‘ammam was 
lithographed at Tehran in 1314. A ghazal by Mulla 
Zulf ‘Ali Kurranl was published by N. Y. Marr in the 
Comptes Rendus de’ Acad. del U.R.S.S. (1922), 55-8; 
according to Marr, a tadhkkira of Bakhtiyari poets 
compiled by ‘Umm4n-i Sam4nl is in the library of 
Sal4r-i Fatih. Another similar tadhhira comes from 
the pen of Ahmadi-yi Bakhtiyari. 

History. On the participation of the tribes of 
Khiizistan and Fars in the fighting between Arabs and 
Persians in the early centuries of the Hidjra, see 
kurRpDsS. The caliphs interfered directly in the affairs 
of the country, especially in Lur-i Ki¢ik [¢.v.]. The 
fortunes of the Lurs were more closely associated 
with the Iranian dynasties ruling in Khizistan, at 

Shiraz, Isfahan, Hamadin and in the Zagros, sc. 
the Saffarids, Biiyids, Kakwayhids, Hasanwayhids 
and their successors of the family of Abu ‘l-Shawk 
{see ‘annAzzps]. 

We have coins of the Biayids struck at Idhadj 
(Codrington). In 323/935 the Biyid army marched 
through Luristan (Sis-Shapir-KhAst-Karadj), The 
Hasanwayhid Kurds, whose capital was at Sarm4dj 
(south of Bisiitin), extended their dominions into the 
valley of the Karkha. Shapir-Khwast (= Khur- 
ramabad) formed part of their possessions about 400/ 
roog (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 89; Tadjdrid al-umam, ed. 
Amedroz, ii, 291, iii, 451). The Kakwayhid Garshasp 
sustained a siege by the Saldjiks in Shapar-Kh Ast 
(434/1042). The amirs of this last dynasty later 
settled in northern Luristan; the family of Zangi b. 
Bursuk in Shapir-Kh4st before 499/1105. Husim 
al-Din Alp-Kush at Dizh-i MahkI on the Karkha 
before 549/1154 (Rahat al-sudir, ed. Iqbal, 285), A 
Turk Hus4m al-Din Shahla or Aksari is mentioned 
as lord of Luristin and of a part of Khizistin 
between 547/1152 and 570/1174-5. A long inscription 
(Kific?) on a stele near Khurramab4d is still un- 
deciphered (cf. a copy in von Bode, ii, 298; Rawlinson 
thought he recognised in it the name of the Atabeg 
Shudja* al-Din, but according to Curzon it has an 
earlier date (517/1123). 

In any case, all attempts from outside to subdue 
Luristan or to take parts of its territory affected the 
tribal system very little, the development of which 
came to a head at the coming of the Atibegs. 

The principal source for the domestic history of 
the country is the Ta@rikh-i guzida (730/1330) based 
in turn on the Zubdat al-tawdrikh of Djamal al-Din 
al-Kashani (of which the Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
thek only has the first volume, no. 368 of Pertsch’s 
Catalogue). The Madjma‘ al-ansab (ca, 743/1342-3) is 
based on independent oral tradition, but is less ac- 
curate. The Djahdn-drd, although late (its author, 
Kad! Ahmad, died in 975/1567-8), uses unpublished 
data. The Sharaf-ndma (1105/1596) is based ou the 
Zubdat al-lawérikh or perhaps a good copy of the 
Torikh-i gusida. According to these sources, which 
supplement the statements of the Arab geographers, 
the situation in Luristan about 300/9t2 was as 
follows: 

The Shil [see sudtistAw]—who are not mentioned 
by the Arabs before the Mongol epoch—occupied a 
part (“half”) of Luristén. The wil@yet of ShOlistan 
proper (7@*rikh-i gusida, 537, 539, 13) had a governor 
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named Nadjm al-Din Akbar (according to the 
Madjma* al-ansib, the title Nadjm al-Din was 
hereditary among the Shi}, while the Lur territory 
under the Shil (probably Kih-Gilu) had a pishwa 
Sayf al-Din Makam whose family had been prominent 
in the country since the Sisanid period; he was of the 
Rizbihini tribe, which the Ta’rikh-i guzida mentions 
among the Lur tribes, The rest of Luristan was ruled 
by a family of Lur princes (independent of the 
Shil), of whom Badr ruled in the Great Lur and his 
brother Mansir in the Little Lur. Their dates are 
uncertain. Badr's successor was his grandson Nasir 
al-Din Muhammad b. Khalil b. Badr (according to the 
Madjma‘ al-ansaéb, Nasir al-Din was a nephew of 
Awrang [Rang] b. Muhammad b. Hilal). Nasir al- 
Din was deposed by the FadlawI Kurds, who founded 
the dynasty of the Atabegs of the Great Lur and 
relied for support on tribes who came from outside 
Luristan (cf. above, under Ethnology). The same 
Fadlawi drove the Shal out of their settlements. 

We know nothing of Mansar, brother of the above- 
mentioned Badr. The tribes of Little Lur were 
directly under the caliphs, and in the north were 
subjected to the invaders, The founder (in ca. 580/ 
1184) of the native dynasty of the Atdbegs of Lur-i 
Kaitik [g.v.] had to dispose of a rival Surkhab b. 
‘Ayyar (probably a scion of the dynasty of Abu ‘l- 
Shawk which was called ‘Ayydr/‘Annaz; see ‘an- 
sAzips). 

The history of the two dynasties of the Atdbegs is 
filled with feuds, murders and executions, but in 
domestic affairs the state of the country was fairly 
prosperous, The Atdbegs built bridges and madrasas 
(Ibn Battita) and secured a peaceful existence for the 
inhabitants (cf. Ta’rikh-i gusida, 550). The revenues 
of each of the two Atibegs were estimated at a mil- 
lion dindrs, while each of them paid to the Mongol 
treasury a tribute of 91,000 dindrs only (Nushat al- 
&ulab, 70). 

In the interval between the Mongols and the rise 
of Timir, the two Atdbegs were vassals of the 
Mugaffarids. In 788/1386 and 795/1393 Timar 
ravaged Little Lur, but treated the Lord of Great 
Lur more kindly. In 795/1393 Timir passed through 
KGh-Gil6 and Shilistan. The Timirids consolidated 
their power in Luristan, and in 837/1433-4 the last 
Atdbeg of the Great Lur disappeared. 

Safawid period. The lords of the Little Lur 
maintained their position, and by intrigue even suc- 
ceeded in extending their power over the plain to the 
west of the mountaius of Pusht-i Kih. After the 
execution of Shah-wardi Khan, Shah ‘Abbas instal- 
led in his place a wdli descended from a lateral line 
of the old family. The possessions of this wali, 
Husayn Khan, were, however, somewhat reduced. 

After the disappearance of the dynasty of the 
Great Lur, the power had passed to the chiefs of the 
tribes composing this tederation, Under Shah 
Tahmiasp we find the title of Sardar of the local ulis 
conferred on Tadj-Mir, chief of the principal clan, 
the AstarakI. Tadj-Mir, having neglected his duties, 
was executed and replaced by Mir Djahangir Bakhti- 
yarl (the Astaraki and Bakhtiyari had come to 
Luristan after 600/1203-4; cf. Ta’rikh-i gusida). 
Djahangir, under the guarantee of Shah Rustam of 
the Little Lur, pledged himself to supply annually to 
the Safawid treasury 1o,ooo mules. In 974/1566-7 the 
governor of Hamad4n was sent to remind him of his 
obligation (Sharaf-ndma, i, 48). Henceforth, the 
Bakhtiyari tribe becomes of the first rank and, as 
usual, gives its name to the whole confederation. 

As to the Kah-Gil@ territory, it was governed by 
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Khans of the Turkoman tribe (Shah-Sewen) of 
Afshar settled among the Lurs, In 988/1580 a dervish 
impostor claiming to be Shah Isma! I] had a 
considerable success among the DjikI, Djaw4niki 
and Bandan! tribes, who killed several Afshar 
governors. In 1005/1596-7, as a result of the excesses 
committed by the Afshar as well as by the Lurs, the 
governor of Fars, Allah-ward! Khan, established the 
direct centre of his government in Kih-Gild (Tarikh-i 
‘dlam-ara, 198, 358). 

We do not know under what circumstances at the 
end of the Safawid dynasty (Fars-ndma-yi Ndsiri) 
the group of Mamisanl tribes, who had migrated into 
the Great Lur (after 600/1203-4) occupied the ancient 
Shilistan [¢.v.]. 

After the Safawids: During the troubles pro- 
voked by the appearance of the Afghdns before 
Isfahan, the wdli of Luristan, ‘All Mardin Khin 
Fayli (a descendant of the Husayn Khan appointed 
by Shah ‘Abb4s), played a considerable part. With 
5,000 of his men he took part in 1135/1722-3 in the 
defence of the capital. He was even appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian troops, but the other 
Khins refused to take orders from him, When the 
Turks invaded Persia in 1137/1725, ‘All Mardan 
Khan abandoned Khurramabid (which was oc- 
cupied by Ahmad Pasha) and retired to Khizistan, 
from which he undertook a diversion against Bagh- 
dad. The Turks who had gone through the Bakhti- 
yari country and reached Firizan had to retire. Cf. 
‘All Hazin, To°rikh-i akwal, ed. Balfour, London 
1831, 115, 134, 137, 145, who was an eye-witness of 
the events; Hanway, The revolutions of Persia, ii 
135, 159, 168, 238; Malcolm, History of Persia, 
London 1829, ii, 60-1; von Bode, Travels, ii, 281-3; 
Von Hammer, GOR, iv, 227. 

About the same time, several Bakhtiyari khdns 
(Kasim Khan, Safi Khan) are mentioned as resisting 
the Aighan and Ottoman invaders, but they did not 
agree vell with ‘All Mardan Fayli, In 1137/1724 
‘All Muhammad Husayn Khan Bakhtiyari recognised 
as his suzerain a certain pretender who claimed to be 
prince Saff Mirza. The latter’s headquarters were in 
KQh-Gild; he was not taken till r140/1727-8 (Han- 
way, ii, 168, 238; Mahdi-Khan, Ta’rikh-i djahdn- 
gushd-yi Naddiri, Tabriz 1284, French tr. Jones, 
London 1770, p. xxvii). The Afghans do not seem to 
have penetrated into the Bakhtiyail country, and 
their expedition in 1136/1724 against Kdh-Gild was 
a fiasco (Von Hammer, ii, 210; Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 
449). By the treaty of r14o/1727-8, the Afghan 
Ashraf ceded Luristan to Turkey with other western 
provinces. The Turks kept it (nominally) till r149/ 
1736, when Nadir re-established the status quo 
(Hanway, ii, 254, 347; Von Hammer, GOR, iv, 235, 
317). 

Under Nadir, a certain Turkoman chief named 
Baba Khan Capushlu (Cawushlu) was appointed 
beglerbeg of Luristan-i Fay!i. On the other hand, ‘Ali 
Mardan II Fayll was entrusted by Nadir with 
diplomatic negotiations in Istanbul. Nadir in 1145/ 
1732 passed through Kih-Gili with his troops, 
where Muhammad Khan Balfé (the claimant to 
Shiriz) was defeated, The local Afshars had to sup- 
port Nadir, who was one of their tribe. Several ex- 
peditions were sent against the Bakhtiyari, among 
whom a new chief ‘All Murad Mamiwand (Cahar- 
Lang) had collected together the malcontents. In 
1145/1732 Baba-Khin Capushlu was sent against 
him for the first time. In 1149/1736-7 Nadir Shah 
took the field against him in person, going via 
Djapalak and Burburdd, The Bakhtiyari country 





was several times invaded, but the main blow was 
directed against the little-explored country south of 
Shuturan-kiih. ‘All Murdd was captured and exe- 
cuted. The Bakhtiyari were decimated and deported 
to Diam and Langar (in Khurdsan). A little later, a 
Bakhtiyari detachment distinguished itself in the 
assault on Kandahir (Mabd! Khan, op, cit., 116, 134, 
contains interesting geographical details; tr. Jones, 
i, 185, ii, 18; SAlT Hazin, 231, 253; Malcolm, ii, 21). 

The deported Bakhtiyari returned from Khurasan 
immediately after the death of Nadir (Ta?rikh-i ba‘d 
Nadiriyya, ed. Mann, 26), and when the dynasty of 
the latter was extinguished, the Bakhtiyari chief 
‘All Mardin Khan (who is not to be confused with 
the two wélis of Luristan-i Fayli) attempted to play 
a big part. In 1163/1750, along with Karim Khan 
Zand, he set up at Isfahan a scion of the lateral line 
of the Safawids (Al-i Dawid, under the name of 
IsmA‘tl Ill). The career of “guardian of the sov- 
ereign” acted by Nadir seemed to be certain for him 
also, but Karim Khan gained the upper hand; the 
troops of ‘Ali Mardan, who included Lak of the tribes 
of Kalbur and Zangana, were defeated in 1165/1752; 
he escaped to Baghdad, but died there by the hand 
of an assassin; cf. Mirza Sadik, Ta’rikh-i gitt-gushd, 
quoted by Malcolm, ii, 61 and note r; Von Hammer, 
GOR, iv, 475, 477; R. S. Poole, The coins of the Shaks 
of Persia, London 1887, p, xxxv; Curzon, ii, 289. 

Karim Khan [¢.v.], who had disposed of his 
Bakhtiyari rival, was himself a Lak of the tribe of 
Zand, settled in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Luristan-i Fayll. On the movements of population in 
his time, see KURDS and Lax. In 1200/1785, when 
Dja‘far Khin Zand had to fall back on Shiraz, a 
number of Lurs and of Turks assembled at Isfahan 
under former partisans of ‘Ali Murad Khan, but the 
town was soon occupied by Aka Muhammad Kadijir, 
who had nothing better to do than attack the 
Bakhtiyaris (‘Abd al-Karim Shirazi, Ta’rikh-i 
Zandiyya, ed. Beer, 29; Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 179 f£.), 
which injured his popularity among the tribes. 

The Lur Bakhtiyarl country was never completely 
assimilated during the century-and-a-half which the 
Kadjars reigned. A résumé of the history of the Bakh- 
tiyarls in the roth century has been given by Curzon 
in ch. xxiv of his Persia and the Persian question. At 
first the Kunurzi family, descended from the brother 
of ‘All Mardin Khan (see above), came to the front, 
but the expedition of the governor of Isfah4n 
Manuéibr Khan Mu‘tamid al-Dawla (whose real name 
was Yenikolopov; he was an Armenian from Tiflis) 
in 184x put an end to the career of the Tikhant 
Muhammad Taki Khan of the Cahaér Lang group, 
and the family did not recover, In ca. 1846 the 
Bakhtiyarwand (or Baydarwand, a family which 
claimed to be descended from a shepherd named 
Papi) rose to prominence in the Haft-lang group, 
and in spite of the assassination in 1882 of its chief 
Husayn Kull Khan (HAdjdii Iikhant) by order of the 
governor of Isfahan, Nasir al-Din Shah's eldest son 
Mas‘id Mirza 7ill al-Sultan, under whose jurisdiction 
the Bakhtiyari country fell, the family held on to its 
wealth and importance, The tribal khins did, 
however, now fall into a period of prolonged dispute 
over the leadership, with two factions of the Ilkhanis 
and Hadjdji Ilkhanis on one side versus the Ilbegt 
family on the other. Eventually, a basic principle of 
power-sharing between the two families was estab- 
lished which was to endure until 1936, when Ridi 
Shah Pahlavi placed the Bakhtiyari country under 
standard Persian civil jurisdiction; until this time, 
the country enjoyed virtual autonomy under the 
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rule of the Ilkh4ni and the Ilbegi. The Ilkhant- 
Hadjdji Ikhani group in fact enjoyed a superior 
financial and political position, in part because from 
1899 onwards they drew an investment income from 
Messrs. Lynch Bros, when the Bakhtiyarl Road, 
connecting Ahw4z, Shushtar and Isfahan, was 
opened, and then after 1905 from oil concessions, 
whilst both families received subsidies from the 
British government during the First World War in 
return for Bakhtiyarl support. The Bakhtiyaris also 
played a considerable role in the Persian Constitu- 
tional period, in alliance with the Sh! Sulamd? and 
the urban-based constitutionalist reformers, achieving 
prominence in national as well as local affairs; by 
1912 Bakhtiyari khins held the governorship of 
seven cities in Persia, including Kirman, Isfahan 
and Kashan, and one was Prime Minister (Samsim al- 
Saltana) and another Minister of War (Sardar Asad). 
The centralising efforts of the Kadjars had more 
effect in Luristin-i Fayl! (formerly Lur-i KGtik) in 
as much as, as a result of the governorship in Kirman- 
shih of the energetic prince Mubammad ‘AIT at the 
beginning of the roth century, the old family of the 
wdlis of Luristan found its rights reduced simply to 
the possession of Pusht-i Koh (see Cirikov, 227). 
The Pigh-KQh formed the Persian province of 
Luristan. Mubammad ‘Ali Mirza with troops and 
artillery marched through this province. In 1836 
Rawlinson followed him at the head of his Girdui 
regiment. After the famous expedition of Manutihr 
Khin (1841), bis nephew Sulayman Khan Sahdm al- 
Dawla, governor of Khizistan, maintained order in 
Luristin, but for the second part of the r9th century 
Luristén was plunged more or less into a state of 
anarchy. It was not till 1900 that prince ‘Ayn al- 
Dawla was able to restore order in Luristan, and at 
this time several explorers travelled freely in the 
disturbed province. But in November 1904 two 
British officers (Col. Douglas and Capt. Lorimer) on 
their way to Khurramabad were attacked and 
wounded by Lurs. A considerable agitation was 
stirred up among the Lurs (and in western Persia 
generally) by the appearance among them of the 
rebel prince Salar al-Dawla (several times after 
1905). In spite of the efforts of the Persian govern- 
ment, Luristan remained closed till 1917, when with 
the help of foreign representatives several caravans 
went from Dizful to Buridjird. About the same time, 
the Persian government conferred the rank of wali 
of Pish-Kih on Nazar ‘Ali Khan Amri’l [see Lax]; 
ef. Edmonds in Geogr. Jnal, (1922). 
The advent of Rida Khan, later (1925) Rid& Shih 
Pahlavi, meant a declared policy by the central 
governinent of bringing the Bakhtiyari country into 
the normal framework of administration in Persia, 
part of which involved the forcible sedentarisation 
of semi-nomadic tribesmen; but with Rida Shah's 
deposition in 1941 and the period of weaker rule 
during the earlier years of Mubammad Rida Shah's 
reign, many Bakhtiyaris and Lurs reverted to the 
semi-nomadic way of life they had been accustomed 
to, and this last still prevails amongst an appreciable 
section of the estimated 500,000 Lurs and Bakhti- 
yaris. 
2 Bibliography: A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, London 1953, 291-2; P. Avery, 
Modern Iran, London 1965, 164 ff.; G. R. Garth- 
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LUR-I BUZURG, a dynasty of Atabegs 
[see aTABAK] which flourished in eastern and 
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southern Luristan between 550/r155 and 827/ 
1423, the capital of which was Idhadj [9.v.] or 
Malamir, 

The eponymous founder of the dynasty, also 
known as Fadlawi, was a Kurd chief of Syria 
named Fadliya. His descendants (the Djihdn-dra 
mentions 9 predecessors of Abi Tahir) migrated 
from Syria, and passing through Mayyafarikin and 
Adharbaydjan (where they made an alliance with 
the Amira Dibadj [?] of Gillan), they arrived about 
so0/roo6 in the plains north of Usghturdn-Koh 
(Luristan). 

Their (r) chief AbO Tahir (b, ‘All) b, Muham- 
mad distinguished himself in the service of the 
Salghurid Sunkur (543-56/1148-61) in an expedition 
against the Shabankara [g.v.). As a reward, Sunkur 
gave him Kih-Giliya and agreed to send him to 
conquer Luristan. He succeeded in this. AbQ Tahir 
assumed the title of Atadbeg, and later quarrelled 
with Sunkur and made himself independent (ca. 
550/155). (The Madjma* al-ansdb seems to confuse 
several individuals under the name K4@’id ‘AII, to 
whom it attributes the following successes: the 
defeat of the Shdl (¢.v.], the deposition of Nasir al- 
Din, last descendant of Badr, ruler of Luristan, and 
the defeat of the Khdzistin troops commanded by 
the Turk Eshek.) 

Under the son of Abii Tahir, (2) Malik (sic) 
Hazarasp (600-26 or 650/1204-29 or 1252?), Luri- 
stin prospered, and new Arab and Iranian tribes 
flocked into it. Hazdrasp drove out of Luristan the 
last remnants of the Shi! and invaded Luristan 
proper. The Shiil migrated to Fars. Hazarasp dis- 
puted with the Salghurids the possession of the 
fortress of Méndjaght (Mungasht, south-west of 
Malamir), The possessions of Hazdrasp were extended 
up to a distance of 4 farsakhs from Isfahan. The 
ealiph al-Ndsir (575-622/1180-1225) confirmed to 
Hazarasp the title of Atabeg. On the other side, 
Hazirasp inaintained friendly relations with the 
Kh4razm-Shih Muhammad and gave his daughter 
in marriage to his son Ghiyath al-Din (Djuwayni- 
Boyle, ii, 382-3, 471). (The Diihdn-a@ra@ mentions two 
sons of Hazarasp; ‘Imad al-Din (d. 646/1248-9) and 
Nusrat al-Din Katha (d. in 6409/1251 ?); the former 
bought Zarda-Kih, where several members of the 
family were afterwards interred.) 

(3) Tikla (ca. 655-6/1257-8), son of Hazarasp and 
his Salghurid wife, successfully withstood four at- 
tacks on him by the Salghurid Atabeg of Firs, who 
was indignant among other things at the expulsion 
of the Shil from Luristan. Tikla took from Husim 
al-Din Khalil (d. 640/1242-3?) certain districts of 
Lur-i Kitik. He defeated the generals sent against 
him from Khizistin by the caliph. During the 
Baghdad campaign of Hilagi Khin (655-6/1257-8), 
Tikla accompanied him in Kitbuka Noyan’s division 
(timdan). He did not, however, conceal his feelings 
about the treatment inflicted on the caliph and 
Muslims. Hilagi took umbrage at this, and Tikla 
fled to Luristin and shut himself up in Mindjasht. 
Hilagi pardoned him, but later changed his mind 
and had him executed in Tabriz, Tikla was buried at 
Zarda-Kih, 

(4) Shams al-Din Alp Arghin succeeded to his 
executed brother and ruled for 15 years. He led a 
nomadic life. His winter residence was at Idhadj and 
at Sis (probably Sisan on the Karan above Shish tar) 
and his summer one at Djiy-i sard (on the upper 
waters of the Zanda-riid) and at Bazuft (source of 
the K4rin), 

His son (5) Ydsuf Shah had spent his youth with 
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Abaka Khan (663-80/1265-82) and even after being 
appointed in his father's stead, remained at the 
Mongol court with 200 horsemen. He took part in the 
war against Burik Khb4n [g.v.], and distinguished 
himself in a skirmish with the Daylamis. To the pos- 
sessions of Yisuf Shah, Abaka added Khizistin, the 
region of Kih-Giliya and the towns of Firiizin (7 
farsakhs above Isfahan) and Djurbadhakin (Gul- 
payagin). Ydsuf Shah went to KOh-Giliya and at- 
tacked the Shil settled in the modern Mamiasani 
country east of Kah-Gilfya. After the death of 
Abaka, YOsuf Shab was forced against his will to go 
with 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 foot to the help of 
Ahmad Takidar. The latter was defeated (683/ 
1284), and the Lurs retreated from Tabas to Natanz 
across the desert, where the majority died of thirst. 
After the accession of Arghfin, Yisuf Shah went to 
pay him homage and interceded on behalf of the 
former vizier Kh’Adja Shams al-Din, who had taken 
refuge in Luristan (cf. d’Ohsson, iv, §). 

His son (6) Afrasiy4b sent his brother Ahmad to 
the court of Arghiin while he himself remained in 
Luristdn, where he put to death the members of the 
former vizier's family. Their relatives having taken 
refuge in Isfahan, Afrasiyab sent his kinsmen in pur- 
suit of them. At this moment arrived the news of the 
death of Arghfin (690/1z91). The Lurs killed the 
Mongo! governor of Isfahan. Afrasiyab appointed 
members of his family to govern in Hamadan, Fars 
and in the territories reaching to the Persian Gulf, 
and even began to march on the capital. The Mongol 
general Amir Turak was defeated at Kihrid or 
Kuhriid [g.v.] near Kishan. Gaykhatu Khan sent 
Mongol troops against Afrasiyab and troops from 
Lur-i Kiéik. Afrasiyib shut himself in Mandjasht, 
but after some time went to Gaykhatu who pardoned 
him. Returning to Luristan, Afrasiyab massacred his 
own relatives and a number of the notables. Ghazan 
Khan (694-703/1295-1304) at first showed himself 
favourable to Afrasiy’b, but in 696/1297, on the 
complaint of the Amir Hurkudak of Fars, Afrasiyab 
was tried and executed at Mahawand (?) of Farahan. 

The rank of Atabeg was next conferred on his 
brother (7) Nusrat al-Din Ahmad (695-730/1296- 
1330 Or 733/1333), who had spent must of his life at 
the court of the Ilkhans. According to the Madjma‘ 
al-ansaéb he introduced Mongol institutions (d@yin-i 
mughil) into Luristin, Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
praises his able and prudent administration, which 
repaired the damage done by Afrasiyib. He was a 
friend of men of religion and several books were 
dedicated to him, like the Ta’rikh Mu‘djam fi 
ahwal-i mulik al-“Adjain of Fadl Allah Kazwini. The 
MadjmaS al-ansib yives him the title of pir. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Battita (Rikia, ii, 29-30, tr. Gibb, ii, 
287-8), he built 160 madrasas (here = “hermitages"), 
of which 44 were at Idhadj, and he had roads cut 
through the mountains. 

His son and successor (8) Rukn al-Din Yasuf 
Shah I (733-40/1333-40) was also a just ruler. His 
lands, according to the Madjma‘ al-ansab, extended 
from Basra and Khizist@n to Lalamistdn (?) and 
Firdzin. He was buried in the madrasa of Ruknabad. 

His successor was his son (according to Ibn 
Battita, his brother) (9) Muzaffar al-Din Afra- 
siyab II (Ahmad), Ibn Battita, travelling via 
Madjil-Ramuz-Tustar, visited the capital Idhadj 
{g.v.] or Malamir, He found the prince addicted to 
wine. The Arab traveller describes the peculiar 
customs of the Lurs, which he witnessed at the burial 
of the son of the “sultan”. The latter's possessions 
included Tustar (Shishtar) and extended to Gariwa? 





al-Rukh (the modern Kahyarukh in Carmahall west 
of Firizan). During the ten days the Arab traveller 
took to cover this distance, he found shelter every 
night in a madrasa. At the same time (740) Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi mentions among the possessions of 
the Great Lur Djabalak (apparently the district to 
the north-east of Luristan and west of Gulpayag4n). 

Next follows an obscure period. According to the 
anonymous historian of Mirzi Iskandar, the suc~ 
cessor of Afrasiyab was his son (10) Nawr al-Ward 
(“rose-bud"), who ruled from 736/1335-6 (?) to 756/ 
1355 and dissipated the treasures of his ancestors, 
According to the Djihan-dra, Muhammad Mugaffar 
of Fars (713-60/1313-59), learning of his dealings 
with Aba Ishak Indji, had him blinded at Sis in 
756/355. His cousin (the Djthan-dra has nephew") 
(rr) Shams al-Din Pashang b. Ydsuf Shah II 
(?) succeeded him and ruled from 756/1355 to 780/ 
1378. At this time, Luristin became involved in the 
civil wars of the Muzaffarids [g.v.]. When Shah 
Mansir, making Shishtar his headquarters, began a 
series of raids on the lands of Pashang, Shah Shudja‘ 
(elder brother and rival of Mansir, d. 786/1384) came 
to the help of Pashang. We have coins of 762/136r 
and 764/13f2-3 struck at Idhadj in the name of 
Shudja* (S. Lane-Poole, Cat. of oriental coins in the 
Brit Mus., vi [London 1881), 235, 237). After the 
death of Pashang, a struggle began between his two 
sons, (tz) Malik Pir Ahmad and his younger 
brother (r2bis) Malik Hiishang, in which the 
latter was killed. (According to the anonymous 
historian of Iskandar, if he has been rightly under- 
stood by Howorth, Ahmad and Hishang were sons of 
Nawr al-Ward and the former was the immediate 
successor of his father.) Shah Mansiir drove out Pir 
Abmad and appointed in his stead a notable named 
Malik Uways. When Timir passed through Luristin 
in 795, Pir Ahmad came to meet him at Ram- 
Hurmuz. Timir later received him graciously at 
Shiraz, confirmed him by a decree (di famgha) in his 
hereditary possessions, and allowed him to repatriate 
2,000 families of Lurs deported by Shah Mansir. In 
spite of this, in 798/1395-6 Timir took as hostages to 
Samarkand the brothers of Pir Abmad and Afrasiyab. 
After the death of Timar, Mirz4 Pir Mubammad 
imprisoned Pir Ahmad in Kuhandiz. He was restored 
in 8r1/1408-9, but met his end in a popular rising. 
The son of Pir Ahmad (13) Aba Sa‘Id, kept for two 
years a hostage at the court of Mirza Iskandar at 
Shiraz, succeeded his father and died in 820/1417. 
His son (14) Shah Husayn died in 827/1424 by the 
hand of his relative (15) Ghiy4th al-Din b. Kawas 
b. Hiishang (r2bis). The latter seized power, but the 
Timirid Sultan Ibrahim b. Shahrukh sent troops to 
expel him and thus ended the rule of the Padlawi 
family. Later, the power passed into the hands of 
local notables of the Bakhtiyari tribes (Shara/- 
nama, i, 48). 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatre- 
mere; Wassif, Tadjziyat al-amsar, ii, history of 
Yisuf-Shah and Afrasiyab; Mustawfi, Ta?rikh-i 
guzida, with the history of the Muzaffarids in ap- 
pendix, GMS facs. text, Leiden-London gro, 
537-47, 723, 725, 745, based on Rashid al-Din and 
the Zubdat al-tawarikh of Diamil al-Din Kaghnl; 
Mubammad b, ‘Ali Shabankari, Madjma‘ al- 
ansab (in 743/1342-3), appendix, cf. Royal Asiatic 
Society ms, Cat. Morley, no. xv, which contains 
the appendix on the Lur-i Buzurg, fols. 142-5 (the 
author's statements are somewhat confused); 
Zafar-nima, i, 438, 599, 6r9, 811; Mirkh*and, 
Rawdal al-saf@’, iv; Kadi Abmad Ghaffarl, 
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Diihdn-dra (in 972/1564-5), British Museum, Or. 
141, fols. 137-140 contains some useful informa- 
tion; Sharaf-ndma, i, 23-32, based at the beginning 
on a good text of the Ta’rikh-i gusida; Khusraw 
Abarkdh!, Firdaws al-tawdrikh, passage on the 
Great Lur in the tr. of the Sharaf-ndma of Charmoy, 
i/2, 328-37; Hadjdjt Khalifa, Djthan-numd, 286 (cf. 
Charmoy, ibid., i/t, roo-16); Minedjdjim-bash!, 
ii, 597-8; d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii, 24, 28, 
230, 259, 400, 455, 589; iv, 5, 12, 62, 94, 114, 169- 
70, 580; Howorth, History of the Mongols, iii, 140, 
407, 751-4, which uses the statements of the 
anonymous history of the grandson of Timir 
Mirzi Iskandar, written in 815, ms. British 
Museum, Or. 1566; ms. Asiatic Museum of Lening- 
rad, 566 b, c. (V. Minorsxky) 
LUR-I KUGIK, a dynasty of Atabegs [see 
ATABAK) which ruled in northern and western 
Luristin between 580/1184 and 1006/1507 with 
Kburramabad as their capital. The Atabegs were 
descended from the Lur tribe of Djangri?i (Djan- 
gardi?). The dynasty is also known by the name 
of Khurshid! from the name of the first Atabeg. (It 
remains to be seen if this name is connected with that 
of Mubammad Khurshid, vizier of the former rulers 
of Luristan before the rise of the Atabegs of Lur-i 
Buzurg.) After 730/1330, the power passed to another 
line which later claimed to be of ‘Alid descent; at this 
time also, the title malik succeeded that of atabeg. 
The ancestors of the Khurshidis had entered the 
service of Hus4m al-Din (of the Turk tribe of Shihli 
or Shahla), who ruled Luristin and Khizistan about 
the end of the Saldjik period (ca. §50-80/1155-84 ?). 
(x) Shudja* al-Din Khurshid b, Abi Bakr b, 
Mubammad b. Khurshid was at first Shilina of a part 
of Luristan on behalf of Husam al-Din, but after the 
death of the latter (in 570/1174-5 or 580/1184-5) 
became independent lord of the whole of Lur-i 
Kitik. He waged war on the Djangrawi (the tribe in 
which he had originated, but which was then being 
ruled by his rival Surkhab b, ‘Ayyar) and besieged 
their stronghold Diz-i Siyah (in the district of 
Manriid and in the wildyat of Samh4?). The inhabit- 
ants handed all Manrid over to him, but the caliph 
ordered Shudja‘ al-Din to deliver up to himself the 
stronghold of Mangarra (Mingerre north of Kilib). 
In compensation, Shudja* received the district of 
Tarazak in Khozistan, Shudji* al-Din drove back the 
Bayat Turks who were ravaging Luristin. He led a 
nomadic life and spent the summer at Kirit (in Bala- 
Giriwa) and the winter at Dulur (Fih-i Lurin in 
Pught-i Kith?) and at Malah (?). He died a cente- 
narian in 621/1224 and his tomb was venerated by 
the Lurs. His son Badr was killed by his nephew 
(2) Sayf al-Din Rustam b. NéGr al-Din, who 
became Atabeg and was a good ruler, Rustam was 
succeeded by his brothers first (3) Sharaf al-Din 
Abfi Bakr and next (4) ‘Izz al-Din Garshasp. 
The latter married the widow of Abi Bakr, Malika 
Khatan, who was the sister of Sulayman Shih Aywa, 
later commander-in-chief of the caliph al-Musta‘Ssim 
(Abtih should be altered to A ywa, name of a tribe or 
a district in the time of the last Saldjiks; cf. Rahat 
al-sudir, ed. Ikbal, 346; Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 421-2; 
Nushat al-kuldb, ed. Le Strange, 107; Defrémery, 
Recherches sur quatre princes d'Hamadan, in JA 
[1847], 177), When (5) Hus4m al-Din Khalll b. 
Badr b. Shudja‘ killed Garshdsp, a struggle ensued 
between him and Sulaym4n S$h4h (Shihdb al-Din ?). 
The Lurs took Bahir (near Hamad&n), but finally 
Khalil was defeated and killed near Shapir-Kh ist 
in 640/1242, 
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His brother (6) Badr al-Din Mas‘iid went to the 
court of Mangii and returned in the train of Hilagd. 
This devout man, an authority on Shafi law, ruled 
till 658/r260. He showed great kindness to the 
family of Sulayman Shah when the latter was 
executed at the taking of Baghdad. The sons of 
Mas‘iid were executed by Abaka, who appointed as 
Atabeg (7) Tadj al-Din b. Hus4m al-Din Khalil, 
also executed by Abaka in 677/1278-9. 

He had two immediate successors, the two sons of 
Mas‘id of whom (8) Falak al-Din Hasan ruled a 
part of Luristin (dildr, wildy) and (8 bis) ‘Izz al- 
Din Husayn ruled the crown domains (indja). The 
number of their troops was 17,000. They chastised 
the Bayat and reunited under their control all the 
Jands between Hamadan and Shishtar and between 
Isfahan and the Arab lands. Both died in 692/1293. 

Gaykhati appointed as their successor (9) DjamAl 
al-Din Khidr b. TAdj al-Din, who was killed in 
693 near Khurram4bad by (ro) Husaim al-Din 
Umar b. Shams al-Din “Darnaki” b. Sharaf al-Din 
b. Tahamtan b. Badr b. Shudja‘, who relied for sup- 
port on the Mongol tribes settled in the lands ad- 
joining Luristin, The other rulers did not recognise 
this usurper and he had to make way for (11) Sam- 
sam al-Din Mahbmid b. Nar al-Din b. ‘lzz al- 
Din Garshisp, who slew a certain Shihab al-Din 
llyas and in turn was executed by Ghazin in 695/ 
1296, 

(12) *Izz al-Din Mubammad b. ‘Izz al-Din 
(8 bis) was a minor, and his cousin Badr al-Din 
Mas‘id (son of 8) obtained from Oldjeytii the title 
At&beg and ruled over a part of Luristan (dilar), but 
later ‘Izz al-Din fully established his authority. 
After his death (716/1316 or 720/1320 his widow (13) 
Dawlat Khitdn retained a semblance of authority 
while the real power was in the hands of the Mongols, 
Such was the state of affairs when Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi was writing his Ta@rikh-i gusida (ca. 730/ 
1329-30). Later, the malika (who according to the 
anonymous historian of Mirzi Iskandar became the 
wife of Ydsuf Shah of the Great Lur) found herself 
forced to surrender the throne to her brother (14) 
“Izz al-Din Husayn who received investiture from 
Abd Sa‘id and ruled for 14 years. His son and suc- 
cessor (15) Shudja‘ al-Din Mahmud was killed by 
his subjects in 750/1349-50. 

(16) The Malik ‘Izz al-Din b, Shudja* al-Din 
was only r2 when his father died. The vicissitudes of 
his life are known from the record of them in the 
Zafar-ndma, In 785/1383 the Mugzaffarid Shih 
Shudja* with his army visited Khurramabad and 
married the daughter of ‘Izz al-Din, Another of his 
daughters was married to Ahmad b. Uways Djala’ir, 
When Timir arrived in Persia in 788/1386, he was 
told of the depredations of the Lurs of ‘Izz al-Din. 
Setting out from Firiz-kah, Timir by forced marches 
reached Luristan. Burddjird was laid waste, and the 
fortress of Khurramabad razed to the ground. The 

were thrown down from the tops of the 
cliffs. The fate of ‘Izz al-Din is unknown and we do 
not know if he was one of the Atibegs of Luristan to 
whom in 7890/1387 Timir granted an audience at 
Shiraz, but according to the anonymous historian 
of Mirza Iskandar, ‘Izz al-Din was captured in 790/ 
1388 in the fortress of Rimiyan (Armiyan, Wimiyan, 
situated near Buridjird) and deported with his son to 
Turkestin. At the end of three years both father and 
son were released. In 793/1391 ‘Izz al-Din played a 
part in the aggrandisement of the Muzaffarid Zayn 
al-Abidin, son of his old suzerain Shah-Shudja‘. 
When in 795/1393 Timiir returned to Persia, he went 
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from Buridjird to Shishtar. Luristin was overrun 
picce by piece and laid waste by the troops of Mirza 
“Umar, but ‘Izz al-Din escaped his pursuers, In 798/ 
1395-6 prince Mubammad Sultan, governor of Fars, 
extended his authority over all Luristan and Khi- 
zistin. In 805/1402-3, we find a mention of the 
restoration of the fortress of Armiyadn (?) near 
Buridjird ordered by Timar, and under 806/1403-4 
the Zafar-ndma mentions the arrival in Baylakan 
from Nih4wand of a courier bearing the head of “Izz 
al-Din, whose skin had been stuffed with straw and 
publicly exposed. His son (17) Sidl Abmad, whose 
irregularity in the payment of tribute seems to have 
provoked the punishment of his father, regained his 
possessions, after the death of Timi in 87/1405 and 
ruled till 8r5/1q12-13 (or 825/422). (18) Shah 
Husayn (“Abbasi", ic. descendant of ‘Abbas b, 
‘All b. Abi Talib), another son of ‘Izz al-Din, took 
advantage of the decline of the Timirids to extend 
his territory. He plundered Hamadan, Gulpdyagan, 
Isfahan and even undertook an expedition to 
Shahrazir, where the Baharlu Turks slew him in 871/ 
1466-7 (or 873/1468-9), His son (19) Shah Rustam 
supported Isma‘il 1; at this period, the lords of the 
Little Lur had already adopted the theory that they 
were of ‘Alid descent, The son of Rustam (20) 
Oghur (or Oghuz) accompanied Shah Tahmasp on 
his campaign of 940/1533-4 against “Ubayd Allah 
Khan, and during his absence his brother (21) 
Diahdngir seized power. He was executed in 949/ 
1542-3. The governor (lala) of his son (22) Rustam 
Sh4h handed over the latter to Tahmisp Shah, who 
imprisoned him in Alamit while Muhammad, 
another son of Djahingir, was hidden by the Lurs at 
Cangula. An impostor in Luristin gave himself out 
to be Shih Rustam Tahmasp, then released the true 
Rustam, who recovered his fief but had to hand over 
a third of it (do dang) to his brother (22 bis) Mubam- 
madi, At the instigation of the wife of Shah Rustam, 
the governor of Hamadan seized Mubammadi, who 
was shut up in Alamit. The sons of Muhammadt 
plunged J.uristan and the adjoining provinces into 
great disorder. Ten years later Muhammadi escaped, 
and conquered Luristan while Shah Rustam took 
refuge at the court of the Shah. Muhammadi estab- 
lished good relations with Tahmasp and Ismail LU, 
but after their death submitted to the Ottoman 
Sultan Murad Il] (982-1003/1574-95), which earned 
him an extension of his territory by the cantons 
west of Pusht-i Kah: Mandall, Djesin, Badra*l and 
Tursak. But relations with the Ottomans soon 
became strained, and Mubammadi became reconciled 
with the Safawids. 

(24) Shahward! b, Mubammadi, who had 
escaped from Baghdad where he was living as a 
hostage, received investiture from Shah Muhammad 
Khudabanda after his father’s death. At the time of 
the occupation of NihAwand by the Turks, Shah- 
ward! showed some signs of independence. In ro0o/ 
1591-2 good relations with Shah ‘Abb4s were re- 
established, with whom Shahwardi made the most of 
his alleged descent from ‘Abbas b, ‘AII and his 
Shi‘ism (lashayyuS wa ‘A bbasgirt). Shah ‘Abbas mar- 
ried his sister and gave him a Safawid princess in 
marriage. In 1002/1593-4 Shahwardi in a pitched 
battle killed the governor of Hamadan, Oghurlu 
Sultan Bayat, who was trying to levy taxes in 
Burddjird. Shah ‘Abbas, filled with wrath, left the 
Khburasan front and hastened to Khurramabad. 
ShahwardI crossed the Saymara (Karkha) and 
escaped to Baghd4d. Luristin was given to Sultan 
Husayn b. Shah Rustam. In 1003/1594-5 Shahwardi 








was pardoned and restored, but he was not long in 
relapsing. In 1oo6/1597-8 Shah ‘Abbas took the 
field against him a second time. Shahwardi was 
besieged and slain in the fortress of Cangula (in 
Pusht-i Kih). Husayn Khan b. Mansiir Beg Salwizi 
(2) was given Luristan, except Saymara, Hindmas (?) 
and Pushti-Koh, which were given to Tahmasp Kull 
Inanid. This may be regarded as the end of the 
dynasty of the Atabegs of the Little Lur, although 
the dynasty of wdlis of Luristin (later of Pusht-i 
Kah) claims descent from Husayn Khan, who was a 
cousin of Shahwardi. 
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(V. Minorsxy) 

LURISTAN, “land of the Lurs”, a region 
in the south-west of Persia. In the Mongol 
period the terms “Great Lur”’ and “Little Lur” 
roughly covered all the lands inhabited by Lur tribes. 
Since the Safawid period, the lands of the Great Lur 
have been distinguished by the names of KOh-Gila 
and Bakhtiyarl. At the beginning of the 18th century, 
the Maméasani confederation occupied the old 
Shilistin [9¢.v.) and thus created a third Lur territory 
between Kah-Gila and Shiraz, 

It is however only since the 16th century that 
Lur-i Kaéik [¢.v.] has been known as Luristan (for 
greater precision it was called Luristaén-i Fayli), In 
the roth century, Luristan was divided into two 
parts: 1. Pish-Kah, “country on this side of the 
mountains” (i.e, east of Kabir-Kih) and 2. Pusht-i 
Kah (country beyond the mountains), #.¢. west of 
Kabir-kih. At the present day, the term Luristan 
usually means Ptgh-kih, while Pusht-i kih means the 
Fayli country. 

The Mamasanf territory and the Kaih-Gila 
form part of the province of Fars. The capital of the 
Mamasani is at Fahliyan. Kah-Gili (Kah-Djiliya, 
Kih-Gala) stretches from Basht (west of Fahliyan) 
to Bihbah4n; this iast town is the main centre for the 
tribes of KGh-Gili. To the south, the Kaih-Gili’t 
tribes descend as far as the Persian Gulf. The moun- 
tains of KOh-Gild and the frontier between its tribes 
and the Bakhtiy4ri are not yet well-known. The chief 
rivers of K0h-Gil0 are the Ab-i Shirin which is formed 
by the junction of the Khayrabad and the Zohra, and 
in its lower course runs via Zaydin and Hindiyan, 
and the Ab-i Kurdistan or Djarrahi, one branch of 
which later runs into the Karin [¢.v.] and the other 
towards Dawrak. On Kih-Gila, see the valuable 
Fars-nama-yi Nasiri of Hasan Fasat (q.v, in Suppl.], 
the itineraries of Stocqueler, Haussknecht (Routen 
im Orient, Map iv), Wells and Herzfeld, and the 
general account in Bode, i, 251-89; ii, 327-98; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 132-44, is now very much out of date. 

The Bakhtiydri lands stretch from Caharmahall 
(west of Isfahan) to ShGshtar; to the south, the 
Bakhtiyari march with the Kih-Gild, and to the 
north they go beyond the northern barrier of Luri- 
stan (Shuturan-kah, etc.), They are found at Faray- 
dan, Burburid, Djalapagh, and in the cantons 
around Buridjird (even before 1840 many villages 
had been purchased here by Mubammad Taki Khan 
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Cahar-Lang). Roughly speaking, the Bakhtiyari 
occupy the upper basin of the Zanda-rid and of the 
Karin above Shashtar. The works of Layard, 
Sawyer, Mrs. Bishop, Curzon etc. give a very ac- 
curate picture of this mountainous country, in the 
centre of which rises the Kih-i Rang (12,800 feet 
high) which forms the watershed between the Persian 
Gulf and the central Persian plateau. (It may be 
asked if the name Kah-i Rang is not the Mongol 
kiiven, ‘encampment, Jaager", found in Luristin ?) 

The frontier between the Bakhtiyari and the Lurs 
proper follows the western branch of the Ab-i Diz, an 
important tributary of the Karin, LuristAn (Pish- 
kh) is bounded on the east and west by the con- 
vergent streams of the Ab-i Diz and the Kakhra, 
while in the north the range of the Cihil-na-balighan, 
GarrQ, ete. separates Luristan from Nihiwand and 
Stlakhor (district of Buridiird). To the west of 
Karkh&, Pisht-i Ki begins. In the northwest, the 
frontier of Luristan runs to the southwest of the 
districts of Hulaylan and Harsin, which belongs to 
the province of Kirmanghah. 

The chief left bank tributary of the Karkha is the 
Kashgan (Rawlinson: Kaghaghan) which is formed by 
two arms. The northern arm with its tributaries 
drains the beautiful plains of Har-rid, Alishtar and 
Khiawa. The southern arm, separated from the 
northern one by the Yafta-kOh range, takes the name 
of the town of Khurram4bAd [¢.v.] near which it pas- 
ses. After the confluence of the two arms, the Kash- 
gan, running south-westwards, receives on the left 
bank the combined waters of the Kawgim and Tiyin, 
which flow from Koh-i Haftad Pahld (south of 
Khurramabad) and the northern slopes of the Kah-i 
Gird. These two ranges are at right angles to the 
mountains which follow the right bank of the Ab-i 
Diz, which they separate from the valley of the 
Karkh4, On the right bank the Kashgan receives the 
MAdiyan-rid, “‘river of the mare”. Above Kashgan, 
the Karkha receives on its left bank several trib- 
utaries of less importance still little known (Rdbar, 
etc.). Below Kashgin and also on the left bank, the 
Karkha receives the Fani, Laylum (Lehlum) and 
Ab-i Z4l. This last river with its tributaries, Andrak, 
etc., rises in the southern slopes of the Kah-i Gird. 
The topography of the right bank of the Ab-i Diz is 
not well-known, The sources of the Baladrid and its 
right-bank tributary the Kir-ab lie a considerable 
distance to the north. The Balad-rid flows into the 
Ab-i Diz between Dizfil and Susa, The Kir-ab 
receives on its right bank the waters of the Kal-i-ab 
which come down from the high valley of Mingarra, 
which with the peaks that surround it form a kind of 
natural bastion and separate the basin of the Balad- 
rod from that of the Ab-i Zal, The Sabra-yi Lur 
plain, formerly well-irrigated, lies north of Dizfal and 
south of Kir-Ab (‘‘pitch-water"), whose naphta 
spring has been known since ancient times. It was 
probably here that Darius settled a colony of Greeks 
(Ritter, ix, 201). 

The interior of Luristan presents a series of moun- 
tain ranges, which stretch north-westwards to south- 
eastwards, the direction usual in Persia, and rise one 
behind the other between the plain of Susiana and 
the northern barrier (height about 9,000 feet). 

Ancient history, The lands now occupied by 
the Lur tribes have been inhabited since the period 
before the arrival of Iranians in them. This region, 
being at a considerable distance from Assyria, was 
mainly under the influence of Elam; Susa, where 
there have been found traces of occupation going 
back to the third millenium B.C., lies just at the 
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entrance to the mountains of the Little Lur. The 
purest traces of the local culture and of this alone are 
found more to the south-east. Just as the Atabegs of 
the Great Lur had for their capital Idhadj [¢.v.) or 
Malamir, so in very early times, the lords of this 
district, the kings of Aiapir (Hapirti?), whatever 
were their relations with the rulers of Susa, had 
control at least of the Karin valley. The site of 
Malamir (cf. de Bode, Layard, Jéquier in de Morgan, 
Délégation en Perse, tgoz, iii, 133-43, and Hiising, 
Der Zagros und seine Volker, Leipzig 1908, 49-50), 
with its purely indigenous (Elamite, non-Semitic) in- 
scriptions and bas-reliefs, is an important point. The 
discovery by E. Herzfeld (Reisebericht, in ZDMG 
[1926], 259) in the MamAsanl region of a bas-relief and 
bricks bearing Elamite characters (1,500-r,000 B.C.) 
is valuable as indicating the extent of Elamite 
penetration into the Lur mountains. Kaih-Gili lying 
between Susiana and Persis may correspond to the 
still-unknown region of Anshan }(Anzan), out of 
which cane the ancestors of Cyrus the Great. On the 
survival of this name near Shushtar, cf. Grundr. der 
tran. Phil,, ii, 418 (according to Rawlinson: Ass&n), 

The antiquities of the valley of the Upper Karan 
(the two Sisan, Lurdagan, the mounds of Salm, Tar 
and Iradj) are insufficiently known (Layard, Sawyer). 
According to Sawyer, the higher Bakhtiyarl lands 
are “singularly devoid of any ancient landmarks”’. 

Mention should be made of the great importance of 
Luristan, from at least the later fourth millenium 
B.C., as a centre for metal-working, with an industry 
distinguished from other local ones by its greatly- 
varied and richly decorated range of bronzework, 
made by the cire-perdue process. This bronzework 
has some sub-human decoration, but is especially 
notable for animal motifs. This zoomorphic decora- 
tion probably stemmed originally from Elam, which 
much influenced Luristin till the destruction of 
Elamite political power by Nebuchadnezzar I (ca. 
1124-1103 B.C.) of Babylon, after Babylonian 
influence is visible in Luristén art. The bronze 
industry continued until the 7th century B.C., in 
association with equally fine ironwork; see P. R. S. 
Moorey, Prehistoric copper and bronze metallurgy in 
Western Iran (with special reference to Luristan), in 
Tran, Jnal. of the BIPS, vii (1969), 131-53. 

The western part of Luristan in the strict sense of 
the word is known as Masabadhan and Pusht-i Kah. 
No monuments of very great antiquity have yet 
been discovered in Pish-kih except the caves 
(Median?) of Se-darfn between Miingarra and 
Khurram4bad, see Cirikov, 129, The early inhabitants 
of Luristan were the Kashshu = Koooatot, who 
imposed their rule on Babylon between 1760 and 
1650 B.C. The Achaemenids paid the Kossaioi for the 
right of passage by the Babylon-Ecbatane route. 
These highlanders were temporarily subdued by 
Alexander the Great. Antigonus, pursued by Eu- 
menes, traversed the heart of the Kossaian country, 
according to Rawlinson on the route Pul-i-tang- 
Kaylin pass-Khurramabad (Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 
335). The Kossaians (who should perhaps be distin- 
guished from the Kleavot = OEtot = Uwadia = 
Khdz) spoke a language different from that of their 
neighbours, but in it we already find proper nouns 
borrowed from Indo-European, Cf. E, Meyer, Gesch. 
der Allertums, i/z, Berlin 1913, § 455; Hising, Der 
Zagros, 24, and Autran in Les langues du monde, 
Paris 1925, 283. (The name Kashshu has perhaps 
survived in that of the river Kashgan.) 

It is also probable that northern Luristan was 
more or less dependent on the land of Ellipi, often 
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mentioned by the Assyrians. This region, which was 
considerably influenced by Media, is now located in 
the province of Kirmadnshih. Cf. Andreas, Alinza, in 
Pauly-Wissowa?; Streck, in ZA, xv, 379; Cambridge 
ancient history, 1924, ii, cf. map. 

We know very little about the Mactnvol, a people 
who (Herodotos, v, 49) were bounded on one side by 
the Armenians and on the other by the Susians 
(Reinach, Un peuple oublié: les Matiznes, in Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, vii [1894], 313-18). 

Here we can only call attention to these various 
ethnic elements buried in the later strata of Iranian 
invasions. In the name of Faraydan, a canton in the 
northeast of Bakhtiyari, we have a reminiscence of 
the Median tribe of Paraitakenoi (Herodotus, i, 110) 
and of the province of Ilapattaxyvh (Strabo, i, 80), 
which lay between Media and Persia (in Assyrian: 
Partakka, Partukka; cf. Streck, in ZA, xv, 363). The 
Tranicisation must have been accelerated by the 
formation of the great empires, Achaemenid, Mace- 
donian, Parthian and lastly Sasanid. There are many 
Sasanid towns in the valley of the Karkha. Many 
Sasanid buildings are attributed by the natives to the 
Atabegs of Luristan, who were certainly nothing 
more than the restorers. The complicated system of 
bridges is very remarkable (cf, the photographs in de 
Morgan, Etudes géogr., ii, and Etudes archéol., Paris 
1896-7, 360-74), and the roads which may still be 
traced on the upper courses of the rivers of Susiana. 
The remains of roads, paved or hewn out of the rock, 
may be seen at Tang-i Sawlak (between Bihbahin 
and Malamir) near the Sasdnian bas-reliefs (de Bode, 
i, 353, 364), to the east and west of Malamir (de Bode, 
i, 390, ii, 820: djddda-yi atdbakan), between Dizfal 
and Kirab (Rawlinson, A march from Zohab, 93), to 
the south of Khawa (djddda-yi Khusraw, Cirikov, 
216-21). All these works are evidence of a systematic 
and continuous penetration. But since at the end of 
the 4th/roth century the inhabitants of the plain of 
Khizistan had not yet forgotten the Hiiz language 
(al-Mukaddasl, 418), colonies of the ancient stocks may 
have survived in isolated corners of the mountains. 
The Lur highlands only assumed their present ethnic 
character under the Atabegs. 

The knowledge of the Arab geographers about the 
Lur country is very summary, although they describe 
the routes between Khfzistin and Fars (cf. Schwarz, 
Tran im Mittelalter, 173-80; Arradjan-Shiraz, 190; 
Arradjan-Sumayram), between Khizistan and Isfa- 
han (the road started from Ithadj; Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, 57; al-Mukaddasl, gor) and lastly, between 
Khdzistin and Djibal. As to these last routes, al- 
Istakhri, 196, reckons from al-Lur to Shapir-Kh “Ast 
30 farsakhs, from there to Lashtar (= Alishtar) 12 
farsakhs, from there to Nihawand 10 farsakhs (the 
toad must be that which follows the upper waters of 
the Baladrid). A few details of this route are cleared 
up by al-Mukaddasi, 401, who gives the following 
eight stages: Karadj (¢g.v.]}—Wafrawand—Darkan— 
Khuridh (certainly = Hirid, Hir-rid, north of 
Kburramabad)—Sabur-Khuwas (= Shapir-Kh4st 
= Khurramibad)—Krkaysh (?})—al-Khan—Razma- 
nan—al-Lur. Al-Mukaddasi, 418, also makes one 
suspect the existence of a road along the Ab-i Diz: 
from al-Lur to al-Diz, two stages, from there to 
Rayagin one stage, from there to Gfilpayagan 4o 
farsakhs through uninhabited country (mafasza). 

Among the inhabited places in modern Luristan 
may be noted the following: the town of al-Lar, 2 
farsakhs north of Dizfil (Kantarat Andamish), the 
site of which should be sought in the plain of Sabra-yi 
Lur near Silihabad; the town of Lashtar, now 
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disappeared, was certainly in the plain of Alfshtar; 
and the town of Shapiar-Kh ist. The exact loca- 
tion of the latter is important for the comprehension 
of certain events in the sth/xrth century (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 89, 146, 2x1; x, 166; Ta@rikh-i guzida, 557). 
Rawlinson had identified Khurrama4bid with 
Shapiir-Khwast (cf. Le Strange, Lands, 202). The 
combined evidence of al-Istakhri, 196, 201, of the 
Nushat al-kulib, 70, 176, and particularly of the 
itinerary of al-Mukaddasi, gor, fully justify Raw- 
linson’s identification (against Le Strange). The 
change of name, or moving of the site (cf. Schwarz) 
must have taken place in the 7th/r3th century. The 
Nushat al-kulab (740/1340), which does not include 
Shipdr- Kh Ast in its enumeration of the towns of the 
Little Lur, is the first source to mention Khur- 
rama4bAd (a town in ruins). It is, on the other hand, 
not at all probable that the wilayat of Man-rad, the 
alleged ancestral home of the Lurs, is near Khurra- 
mabad. It should be sought to the north of the town 
of al-Lur near Man-garra (= Miingarra). Samhi, 
mentioned in the Ta@rikh-i gusida, 548, was in Min- 
rid; its fortress Diz-i Siyah must correspond to the 
fort of Diz which defends the entrance to Mingarra 
and was destroyed by the wali of Pusht-i Kah in 
1895 (Mann, Die Mundarten der Lurstamme, 117). 
Finally, the stronghold of Girit (Ta’rikh-i gusida, 
549, 552) is mentioned by Cirikov, 133, among the 
encampments of the tribe of Papi (to the south of 
Khurram4bad). 

Economic conditions. Apart from the Bakh- 
tiyari districts near Isfahan, where there are flour- 
ishing villages, the Lur territories inhabited by 
nomads or semi-nomads only export the products of 
their cattle-rearing. But the fortunes of the part of 
Luristan lying along the northern rim of the Ahw4z 
plain have been transformed by the development of 
the oilfields of Lali, Masdjid-i Sulaym4n, Naft Safid 
and Haft Kel from the time of William Knox 
D’Arcy’s oil discoveries at Masdjid-i Sulayman in 
1908 and the subsequent development of these 
oilfields by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (see 
Cambridge history of Iran, i, $18 ff.). Also, Luristan 
is now crossed by the Trans-Iranian Railway, which 
follows the Ab-i Diz valley northwards to Arak 
(Sultanabad), Kum and Tehran. Already before 
1914, surveys were begun by the Persian Railways 
Syndicate for the Mubammara (later Bandar Sha- 
par)—Dizfi!—Khurramabid section of what was to 
be a Trans-Persian Railway, and by the end of 1929 
the southern section from Bandar Shapir to Andi- 
mishk had been completed, that one through Luri- 
stan being completed in the 1930s. Luristan has thus 
continued to play a significant role, as it did in an- 
cient times, as a region crossed by routes connecting 
the main urban centres of western Persia. 
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stan and Luristan (after Layard); 132-3: Pish-Kih 
(the English Russian exploration of 1849-52 is the 
foundation of modern maps); Khurshid Efendi, 
Siydhet-ndma-i kuddd, Russian tr. from Ghamazov, 
St. Petersburg 1877, 84-109: Fayli, Djasan, Badra, 
Mandall; 375-80: Pusht-i Kih; A. Houtum- 
Schindler, Reisen im stidwestlichen Persien, in 
Zeitschr. der Gesell. fiir Erdkunde, xiv (1879), 38-67, 
8x-124  (Shdshtar-Malamir-Dupuliin-Isfahan-Far- 
aydan, Burbarid, Djdpalak-Burddjird-Khur- 
ramabad, two routes to Dizfal-Ram-hurmuz- 
Ahwaz); Rivadaneyra, Viaje en Persia, Madrid 
2880, ii (Nihiwand-Buridjird-Khurram4bad-Diz- 


fal); Lady Anne Blunt, A pilgrimage to Nedj, ° 


London 1881, ii, 113-223, ‘Améara-Dizfil-Bihba- 
han; Stack, Six months in Persta, London 1882, ii; 
Isfahan-Cighakhtr-Duak-Sulaidjan-Khonsar; H. 
L. Wells, Surveying tours in Southern Persia 
(Bihbahin-Shiraz), in Proc. RGS, v (1883); Col. 
Bateman Champain, On the various means of com- 
munication between Central Persia and the Sea, in 
Proc. RGS (March 1883); tbid., discourse by M. 
Mackenzie (cf. Mackenzie, Communication to the 
Earl of Derby by Gray Davis and Co., London, 13 
October 1875); Layard, Early adventures, London 
1887, i-ii; Col. M. S. Bell, A visit to the Karun 
River and Kum, in Blackwood’s Magazine (April 
1889) (Burddjird-Dizfal); A. Rodler, Bericht tiber 
eine geolog. Reise im westl, Persien, in SB Ak. 
Wien, xcvii (1889), i, 28 (cf. Pet, Mitt., 1889, 27): 
Sultinabad-Djapalak-Shuturin-Kih (3,500 me- 
tres) —Cighakhor-Car-Maball-Faraydan; H. Blosse 
Lynch, Across Luristan to Ispahan, in Proc. RGS 
(Sept. 1890); W. F. Ainsworth, The River Karun, 
London 1890; Isabella Bishop, Journeys in Persia, 
London 18gr (letters xiv-xx: Isfaban-Shalamzar- 
Kih-i Rang-Masir-Badiish-Khana4bad-Khur-ram- 
abad-Buridjird); G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, ch, xxiv; the 
southwestern provinces, 268-320; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientifique, Etudes géogr., Paris 1895, 
141-56: Buridjird; 157-213: Northern Luristin; 
214-48: Pusht-i Kab; fine illustrations; the map 
of Elam was published separately in 1895; H. A, 
Sawyer, The Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam, 
in Geogr. Jnal. (1894), 481-501 (cf. idem, Report 
on @ reconnaissance in Bakhtiari country, Simla 
1891, 1-108); A. G. Tumanskii, Of Kaspiiskogo 
mora k Hormuzskomu prolivu, in Sbornik malerialov 
po Axii, ixv (St. Petersburg 1896) (Burddjird- 
Isfahan); Tomilov, Otéet o poyesdke po Persii, 
Tiflis 1902, 160: Dizfal-Khurramabad-Buridjird; 
Lady Durand, An autumn tour in Western Persia 
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(1899), London tooz (Isfahin-Ahw4z-Dizfil- 

Khurram4bid-Buridjird); Feuvrier, Trois ans a 

la cour de Perse, Paris n.d. (around Buridjird); 

W. Barthold, Istor.-geogr. obzor Jrana, St. Peters- 

burg 1903, 121-9 (Luristan); Strauss, Eine Reise 

an ad. Nordgrenze Luristans, in Pet. Mitt. (1905), 

265-71; Smirnov, Luristan, in Isvestiya Shtaba 

Kavkaz. Okruga, Tiflis 1905, no. 11-12, 1-53 (from 

French and Persian materials); E. Herzfeld, Eine 

Reise d. Luristan, in Pet. Mitt., liii (1907), 49- 

63, 72-90 (Khanikin-Saymara-Ahwaz-Kih-Gili- 

Shiraz); D, L. R. Lorimer, Report on Pusht-i Kah, 

1908; H. Grothe, Wanderungen in Persien, Berlin 

1910 (Pusht-i Kab); H. d'Allemagne, Du Khoras- 

san au pays des Backhtiaris [sic], Paris 1911, iv, 

137-216 (Isfahin-}junagiin); Minorsky, in Mate- 

rali po vostoku, St. Petersburg 1915, ii, 276-325: 

Dizfil-Duwayridj-Baksdya-Mandali; H. L. Rabino, 

Les tribus du Louristan, in RMM (1916), 1-46; 

Watelin, La Perse immobile, 1921 (some photo- 

graphs of Luristan); C. J. Edmonds, Lwuristan, 

Pish-i Kuh and Bala-Garivch, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 

1922), 335-56; (June) 437-53 (MGngarra; Dizfal- 

Khurramabad-Kirmanshah); much new and inter- 

esting information (Edmonds mentions the ex- 

plorations of Burton (1897), Williams (1908) and 

A. T. Wilson (r9rr) the results of which do not 

seem to have been published); Maunsell, The 

Land of Elam, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 1925), 432-7 

(Pusht-i Kih); Cl. Anet, Feutlles persanes, Paris 

1924, 214-55 (Cahar-Mahall); M. C. Cooper, Grass, 

New York 1925 (an admirably illustrated book 

studying the seasonal migrations of the Bakhtiyarl 

tribe Baba Ahmadi: ShOshtar-Shimbar-Zarda-kih- 
tribe Baba Abmadi: Shishtar-Shimbar-Zarda- 

kih-Cahar-Mahall, subsequently made into a 

film). (V. Minorsky *) 

LURKA, Lorca, a town of Eastern Spain 
lying between Granada and Murcia and having a 
population at present of 58,600. It is the ancient 
Iluro or Heliocroca of the Romans. In the Islamic 
period, it formed part of the kara of Tudmir (9.v.J, 
and was famous both for the richness of its soil and 
subsoil and for its strategic position, Its hisn was one 
of the most substantial in Andalusia. It is situated at 
1,200 feet above sea-level on the southern slope of the 
Sierra del Cano, and dominates the course of the 
river Guadalentin. Under Arab rule it usually shared 
the fortunes of Murcia, and reverted to Christian 
rule in 1266, 

Bibliography: Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus, text 
196, tr. 239; Yakat, iv, 369-70; E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Documents inédits d'histoire almohade, Paris 1927, 
index; E. Tormo, Levante, Guias-Calpe, Madrid, 
387 ff. (E, Lévi-Provengat) 
LORI [see tou!). 

LOT, the Biblical Lot (Genesis, xiii, 5-13, 
xvii-xix). The Kur’an, where his story is told in pas- 
sages belonging to the second and third Meccan 
periods, places Lit among the “envoys” whose 
career prefigures that of Mubammad as a man in 
conflict with his compatriots, those at whom his 
message is directly aimed; the crimes of the “people of 
Lat” were, besides the refusal to believe, their 
persistence in vices such as lack of hospitality and 
homosexual practices, a misconduct punished, in 
spite of intercession by Ibrahim [g.v.], by the dispatch 
of angels of destruction who utterly devastated the 
sinful city, which is not identified by name, simply 
described as al-muwtafika (pl. al-mwtafikat), a trans- 
position of the Hebrew word mahpeka (‘‘over- 
turning"), used in the Bible in reference to the 
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destruction of Sodom and of its three sister cities. 
The city was buried under a shower of marked stones 
(sidjiil); Lit and his family were saved, with the 
exception of his wife, who disobeyed the prohibition 
and turned round during the flight. The relevant 
Kur nic data have been collected by H. Spever. Die 
biblischen Ersdhlungen im Qoran, Grafenhainichen 
1931, repr. Hildesheim 1961, 151-8; and by R. 
Blachétre, Le Coran, major edition, iii, Paris 1951; 
index, 1203, single-vol. edition, Paris 1957, index, 
721; see also R. Paret, Der Koran, i. Ubersetzsung, 
Stuttgart 1966, 130, ti, Kommentar und Konkordansz, 
Stuttgart 1970, 165; W. Montgomery Watt, Bell’s 
Introduction to the Qur’dn, Edinburgh 1970, 130 ff. 
and index, 227; D, Sidersky, Les origines des légendes 
musulmanes dans le Coran, Paris 1933, 46-8; presenta- 
tion in apologetic form by the Muslim scholar ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. Sayyid Abmad al-Nadjdjar (ca. 1278- 
1350/1862-1941; see Zirikll, A‘lém, iv, 333), Kisas 
al-anbiy@, Cairo 1386/1966, 95, rr2-r8. 

The “traditions” passed on by Kur’’nic commenta- 
tors, historians and compilers of cautionary tales, 
rely for the most part on Biblical details which are 
not found in the Revealed Book, on elements bor- 
rowed from the Jewish Aggada or freely invented; 
the iniquitous judgments of the people of Usdiim 
(Sodom), the theme of the bed of Procrustes, em- 
phasis on the wickedness of LOt's wife, names at- 
tributed to anonymous characters in the Scriptural 
account; for details, see the article by B. Heller in 
ED; summary of Jewish legends, with sources, in 
Ginzberg’s The legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 
1909-38 (and re-impression) i, 245-7, V. 241, 1. 175, 
not forgetting M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage cur 
semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden 1893, 132-41. We set 
forth here only a few references: al-Tabarl, Tafsir, 
original edn., viii, 164-6, new edn. Dir al-Ma‘Arif, 
Cairo 1957, xii, 547-53; idem, Annales, i, 266 ff., 321, 
325-43; al-Yakabi, Tarikk, ed. Houtsma, 22-4, 
Nadjaf 1384/1964, 17-19, see Smit, Bijbel en Legende, 
Leiden 1907, 30-2; a later version which (like al- 
Ya‘kdbi) follows the Biblical text quite closely, by 
Rashid al-Din, tr. K. Jahn, Die Geschichte der Kinder 
Israels, Vienna 1973, 35, 36, 38. Popular and cau- 
tionary versions: al-Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiyd’, 
Cairo 1325/1907, 65-7, Cairo 1371/1951, 64-6; al- 
Kisa*t, Kisas al-anbiyd?, ed. 1. Eisenberg, Leiden 
1922-3, i, 145-9. In hadith as properly defined, Lit 
appears in reference to Kur’an, XI, 82/80, in a 
context giving evidence of the modesty of Mubam- 
mad; al-Bukharl, Sahih, Anbiyd’, 11 (ed. Krehl, ii, 
347; Sulfjani edition, repr. Cairo 1378/1958, iv, 179); 
Ibn Madja, Sunan, K. al-Fitan, 23, ed. M. Fuw?ad 
‘Abd al-Bikl, Cairo 1373/1953, no. 4962, 1335 ff.; 
see Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 165 ff. 

On the basis of the proper noun Lit, and by as- 
sociation with the authentic Arabic root l-w-f (with 
the sense of “sticking, “adhering”), a group of 
words was formed to indicate unnatural vice [see 
LrwAq]. 

In common with other “prophets” of the Kur?4n, 
the figure of LOt was invested with a mystical sig- 
nificance by Ibn ‘Arabi [g.v.], who considered him 
the symbol of the spiritual force that subdues the 
passions of the concupiscent soul. (Fusis al-hikam, 
13, ed. Abu ‘I-SAla? SAfifl, Beirut 1365/1946, 126-31 
and editor’s commentary, 155-62). In the same 
spirit are the reflections of the Indian Safi Shah 
Wali Allah (1703-62) in his Tawil al-ahddith fi 
rumis kisas al-anbiyd’, abridged tr. J. M.S. Baljon, 
A mystical interpretation of Prophetic tales by an 
Indian Muslim, Leiden 1973, 20-2. 
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Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the main article, see J. Horovitz, 
Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin 1926, 21, 26, 
49 ff., 54, 136. 

(B. Hetter —[G. Vaypa)) 

LOT s. YAHYA [see An mrxHwar). 

LUTE [see au-‘ip}. 

LUTF (a.), the opposite of Akidhldn [q.v.], Deri- 
vatives of the root /-{-f are used in the Kur’n in two 
senses, as (a) kind (e.g., XLII, 18) and (b) subtle 
(XXXI, 15; VI, 103; XXXII, 34; LXVII, 14; XXII, 
62), Senses (a) and (b) are linked by the idea of God 
organising matters in such a way as to bring about a 
beneficial state of affairs. It is this religious notion 
which is applied in the Arabic translation of Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias’ Fi mabid? al-kull to refer to 
teleological direction in nature (265), and by Masa b, 
Maymiin to refer to God's stratagem in the hardships 
which he obliges his creatures to endure (iii. 32. 528). 
The term is applied theologically to the notion of 
divine grace, favour or help, being developed 
by the Mu‘tazila to deal with an aspect of human 
freedom and its relation to divine omnipotence. 
Divine favour makes it possible for man to act well 
and avoid evil (‘Abd al-Djabbar, Sharh, 519). It is 
not granted to the sinner, whom God neither pre- 
vents from acting well nor directs to commit evil. 
“Abd al-Diabbar, who provides the most systematic 
treatment of luff in the volume of his encyclopaedia 
of that name (Mughni, xiii), says that for the Mu‘ta- 
zila, divine grace is all that is capable of helping the 
agent carry out the duties set for him without inter- 
fering with his freedom. If a person believes only 
because he has received a /uf, he is not as deserving 
as if he did not require it. A person who will do the 
right thing does not require a Ju{f, which is then not 
necessary, It cannot be true that God necessarily 
helps all men, since otherwise it would not be pos- 
sible to sin (Sharh, 520) and there would be no free 
will. But if man acts well, he is rewarded and helped 
by God as a consequence; if he sins, he is deprived of 
God's help (Shark, 520). 

Taken more broadly, the description uf may be 
applied to many aspects of human well-being, ¢.g. 
health (Mughni, xiii, 11), wisdom, the use of reason, 
prophecy and the provision of holy books (Nikdya, 
411). These all help to direct man in the right direc- 
tion without compelling him (Mufashabih, ti, 734). 
Hence a rationale is provided also for punishment. 
God could turn unbelievers into believers, but His 
favours do not interfere with voluntary belief and so 
God does not grant favours which directly convert 
unbelievers into believers (Makdldt, 247, 575; a list 
of alfaf is provided in Shahrastanl, 55). 

Another sense in which /uff is obligatory (wadjib) 
is that where God is “obliged” to provide as much 
lutf as possible to whomever is reponsible for his 
actions. This doctrine was of course strenuously op- 
posed by the Ash‘ariyya, who apply the term Mdf 
to all God's acts, bad as well as good (Irshdd, 173-4, 
265). But for the Mu‘tazila, God is morally obliged to 
send to earth prophets and to arrange for the laws 
which man ought to follow to be communicated to 
them. Similarly for the Shi al-Hilll, the institution 
of the imam, like prophecy, is a “necessary grace” 
which is imposed on God. Since God has created the 
world only in the interests of man, he is obliged by a 
luff wadjib to guide his creatures by sending them on 
occasion mediators to make plain His will. The 
Mu‘tazila thought that man would be capable of 
social existence without the gift of a prophet or 
tmam—nevertheless, they hold that God is obliged to 
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organise the world well, hence due to a uff wadjib, 
has to provide mankind with guidance. 
Bibliography: in addition to works mentioned 

in the text: Shahrastanl, Nihdyat al-ikdim fi “lm 

kalam, Baghdad; al-Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-islamiy- 

yin, Istanbul 1929; Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 

Aris}a Sind al-“Arab, ed. A. Badawi, Cairo 1947; 

Djuwaynl, Irshad ila kawapi‘ al-adilla, Cairo 1950; 

Hilll, Minhddj al-karama, Cairo 1962; ‘Abd al- 

Djabbar, al-Mughni fi abwab al-‘adl wa 'l-tawhid, 

xiii, al-Luff, Cairo 1962; Maimonides, Guide for the 

perplexed, Chicago 1963, esp. Introd. by S. Pinés, 

p. lxxii; ‘Abd al-Djabbir, Sharp al-usil al-khamsa, 

Cairo 1965; L. Gardet, Dieu et la destinée de l'homme, 

Paris 1967, esp. 99-101; al-Djabbar, Mufashabih al- 

Kur’an, Cairo 1969. (O. N. H. Leaman) 

LUTF ‘ALI BEG 3. AxA Kun, Persian an- 
thologist and poet, who is also known by his pen- 
name Appar which he adopted after having used the 
names WaAlih and Nakhat previously. He was des- 
cended from a prominent Turcoman family belonging 
to the Begdili tribe of Syria (Begdili-i Shamla) 
which had joined the Kizilbash movement [g.v.] in 
the oth/r5th century. Afterwards, the family settled 
down in Isfahan, Many of his relatives served the 
later Safawids and Nadir Shah as administrators and 
diplomats. Lutf ‘All Beg was born on Saturday 20 
Rabi‘ II 1134/7 February 1722 (the date mentioned 
in the two Bombay lithographs of the Ataskkada is 
erroneous). The invasion of the Afghans occurring in 
the same year forced his parents to flee to Kum, 
where they lived till his father was appointed to the 
post of governor of Lir and the coast of Fars in ca. 
1148/1735-6, and they moved on to Shiraz. When his 
father died at Bandar ‘Abbis two years later, Lutf 
CAN Beg undertook the pilgrimage to the Hidjaz and 
to the holy shrines in ‘Irik, During a subsequent 
journey to Mashhad he entered the service of Nadir 
Shah, whom he accompanied on a campaign in 
northern Iran. He continued to work for Nadir's suc- 
cessors, but retired in the early years of the Zand 
period to a life of study and literary pursuits, sub- 
sisting on the revenue of a small estate near Kum 
and living at Isfahdn, where peace had been restored 
by Karim Khan Zand, However, in 1188/1774-5, he 
and some of his fellow-poets had to leave the city on 
account of the oppressive rule of the Zand governor 
Mubammad Runini. Lutf ‘All Beg died in 1195/178r 
according to the chronograms which his friends 
Hatif and Sababi wrote for him (see al-Dhari‘a, ix, 
Tehran 1332/1953, 3)- 

Lutf ‘All Beg’s fame rests in particular on the 
anthology Afashkada, on which be continued to 
work from about 1174/1760-1 almost till the time of 
his death, The work is divided into two parts, styled 
“censers" (midjmara). The first part, on the poets of 
previous times, opens with a section (shu‘la) devoted 
to royal poets. Three further chapters (called akhgar 
and subdivided into shardras) deal with the poets of 
Iran, Taran and Hindistan according to the districts 
and towns of their provenance. An appendix on 
female poets (furtigh) has been added to it, The main 
source for this part of the Atashkada was the Khu- 
lasat al-ash“dr wa-zubdat al-afkar of Taki al-Din 
Kashani. The second midjmara, divided into two 
parlaws, contains the lives of contemporary poets, 
many of whom were personal friends of the author. 
It is preceded by a dedication to Karim Khan Zand 
and a sketch of the troubled history of Iran from the 
time of the Afghin invasion onwards. A short 
autobiography followed by a selection from Adhar’s 
own poetry concludes the work. 


The Ataskkada was often copied in the early 13th/ 
roth century. Lithographs appeared at Calcutta 
1249/1833-4, and at Bombay 1277/1860-1 (reprinted 
Tehran 1337/1958) and 1299/188r-2. An annotated 
edition by Hasan Sadat Nasiri, of which three vol- 
umes were published at Tehran (1336/1957, 1338/ 
1959 and 1340/1961), has remained unfinished. N. 
Bland edited the opening section, the giula on royal 
poets (London 1841), and gave an account of the 
entire work in JRAS, xiv (1843), 345-92. An abridged 
version, the Tadhhira-yi Ishak, containing the poems 
only in the alphabetical order of the rhymes, was 
made by a brother of the author, Ishak Beg ‘Udhri 
(cf. A. Gultin-i ma‘Aini, Ta’rikh-i ltadhkirahd, i, 
1821.), The existence of a Turkish translation, 
mentioned by J. H. Kramers (EJ, s.v. Luff ‘Ali 
Beg), has been questioned by Tahsin Yazict. For a 
complete inventory of the biographies occurring in 
the Atashkada, see E. Sachau-H. Ethé, Catalogue 
of the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 1889, cols. 262-93, 

As a poet, Lutf ‘Ali Beg was also held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries. Much of his early 
work was lost when the Bakhtiyarl chief ‘All Mardin 
sacked Isfahan in 1164/1750. He became a pupil of 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Mushtak (d. 1172/1757-8), who was 
one of the initiators of the ‘literary return’ (bdzgasht- 
i adabi) to the stylistic standards of early Persian 
poetry which manifested itself among the poets of 
Isfahan and Shiraz during the Zand period (cf. M. T. 
Bahar, in Armaghdn, xiii [1331/1932-3], 713 ff.). 
Apart from a Diwan (cf. Bankipore catalogue, iil, 
Calcutta 1912, 219-21; Storey, i/2, 870; A. Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhahdyi khatfi-yt farsi, iii, 2206 {.), four 
mathnawis are known: 1. Yiisuf-u Zulaykhd, frag- 
ments of which are contained in the Atashkada (for 
separate manuscripts, see Munzawi, iv, 3331); 2. a 
short poem, known as mathnawi-i Adhar, which he 
wrote in imitation of a mathnawi entitled Atashkada, 
or Stiz-u gudaz, by Aka Muhammad Sadik Tafrishi, 
which seems to have inspired him also in the choice 
of a title for his anthology (cf. A. Guléin-i ma‘Ani, in 
Madjalla-i danishhada-i adabiyyat-i Mashhad, iii 
(1346/1967-8], 23-51; Munzawi, iv, 3117); 3. a Sdki- 
nama (cf, Munzawl, iv, 2857); 4. a Mughanni-ndma 
(cf. ibid., 3225). Less certain is the attribution to this 
author of two other works; a prose-work, Gandjinat 
al-hakk, composed in the manner of Sa‘di’s Gulistan 
(mentioned in the fadkhira Andjuman-i Khakin, cf. 
Ibn-i Yosuf Shirazi, Fihrist-i Kitabkhana-yi madrasa- 
yi SAli-yi Sipahsalar, ii, Tehran 1318/1939, 453) and 
a tadhkira on contemporary poets entitled Daftar-i 
nuh asman (mentioned by Aka Buzurg al-Tihrani, 
al- Dhari‘a, vii, Nadjaf-Tehran 1329/1950, 226; cf., 
however, Guldin-i ma‘anl, Tarikh-i tadhhiraha, i, 48 
note). As it seems, Lutf ‘AIT Beg wrote some poems 
in Turkish as well (cf. M. F. Kupriilii, £4, s.v. Azerf, 
139b). 

Bibliography: Ahmad ‘AII Khan Sandilawil, 
Makhzan al-gharaib, ed. M. Bakir, Lahore 1968, 
254-6; Mabmid Mirzi Kadjar, Safinat al-Mah- 
mad, ed, A. Khayyimpir, Tabriz 1346/1968, i, 
132-8; ‘Abd al-Razzak Beg Dunbull Maftin, 
Tadjribat al-ahrar wa-tasliyat al-abrdr, ed. H. 
Kadi Tabataba’i, Tabriz 1349/1970, i, 267-94 and 
passim; idem, Nigdristin-i Dard, Tabriz 1342/ 
1963, ed. A. Khayyampar, Tabriz 1342/1963, i, 
154-62. See further Storey, i/2, 868-73, 1337; Aka 
Buzurg al-Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a ild tasdnif al-shi‘a, 
i, Nadjaf 1355/1937, 4; Tahsin Yazict, in /A, s.v. 
Luff Alf Bey; 1. Afshar, Fihrist-i makdlat-i farsi, i, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 795; A. Guldin-i ma‘4nl, 
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Twrikh-i tadhkirahd-yi farsi, Tehran 1348/1960, 

3-17. (J. H. Kramers -[J. T, P, pe Brury]) 

LUTF ‘ALI KHAN, the last ruler of the Zand 
dynasty of Iran, He was born in 1183/1769, the son 
of Dja‘far Khan son of Sadik, younger brother of the 
founder of the dynasty, Karim Khan [g.v.]. During 
his father's reign, when the KAdjar armies had over- 
run most of northern Iran, Lutf ‘Ali subjugated Lar 
and Kirm4n and for the last time retook Isfahan, but 
was soon forced back to Shiraz. When his father was 
killed in 1204/1789 in a coup led by Sayd Murad 
Khan Zand, Lutf ‘Alf fled to Bushire (Bashahr), 
where he was assisted by the governor Shaykh 
Nasir, long a loyal vassal of the Zands. Thus rein- 
forced be marched on Shiraz, where a fifth column 
led by the kaldntar [q.v.] (mayor), Hadjdji Ibrahim, 
aided him to overthrow the rebels. 

A brave and likeable youth, in contrast to his 
cruel and treacherous father, Lutf ‘Ali was genuinely 
welcomed by the populace. Though defeated in the 
field, he held Shiraz against a Kadjar assault; the 
following year he unsuccessfully besieged Kirman, 
then in 1205/1791 set out to recapture Isfahin, 
However, since his accession he had become openly 
suspicious of the influential Hadjdj! Tbrihim, and 
was induced by whispers of his disloyalty to take 
with him the &aldntar’s young son as a hostage. 
Acting perhaps in self-preservation, Hadjdji Ibrahim 
arrested the Zand officers left in Shirtiz and took over 
the garrison; his brother, who was with Lutf ‘Ali's 
army, fomented a mutiny from which the young 
Zand leader and three hundred men fled to Shiraz. 
Here he found the gates closed against him and was 
deserted by all but four of his followers. Fleeing 
again to Bushire, he found that Shaykh Nasir's son 
and successor had elected to support the kalantar. 
Nevertheless, he recruited some local support and 
successively defeated both Zand and Kadjar forces 
sent against him, Hadjdji Ibrahim’s appeal to the 
Kadjar leader to occupy Shiraz was answered by 
Agha Muhammad Khan in person with an army of 
40,000. Lutf SAIl’s small cavalry force defeated the 
Kadjar vanguard and that night came within a 
hair’s breadth of capturing the main camp. In 1207/ 
1792 Aghi Muhammad entered Shirdz, and Lutf 
£All was henceforth a fugitive, still mounting guer- 
rilla attacks from temporary bases all over south- 
eastern Iran. Supported successively by chiefs of 
Jabas and Narmashir, he twice held the city of 
Kirman; in 1209/1794, after a four-month siege, the 
KAdjar army was admitted to the town by treachery 
and Lutf ‘Ali barely escaped to Bam. For their sup- 
port of his rival, Agha Mubammad wrought a terrible 
revenge on the people of Kirm4n (g.v.]. The governor 
of Bam, fearing a similar fate, betrayed Lutf ‘AII to 
the Kadjar leader, who blinded and tortured him 
before taking him to Tehran for execution in Rabi‘ 
I 1209/November 1794. 

As the gallant underdog, Lutf ‘All inspired admira- 
tion in contemporaries both Iranian and European, 
though the Persian chronicles, written under Kadjar 
patronage, are of necessity more circumspect. Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, who accompanied him 
during part of his time as a fugitive, and Sir John 
Malcolm, to whom Hadjdjl Ibrahim later tried to 
justify his tergiversation, praise the youth's daring 
and resilience, which indeed imparted a certain 
nobility to the largely self-inflicted death throes of 
the Zand dynasty. His alienation of Hadjdji Ibrahim, 
however, was symptomatic of the dynasty's failure 
to live up to its early promise. Karim Khan had been 
careful to cultivate the trust of the rural and urban 





classes in addition to that of his tribal army, whereas 
his successors, including Lutf ‘AII, were too intent on 
feuding among themselves and fending off the 
Kadjars to promote or even protect the benefits 
which the bureaucracy, merchants, artisans and 
peasantry had obtained from Karim Khan. Having 
lost the support of the towns, Lutf ‘SAII’s nomad 
force disintegrated in the face of a Kadjar army 
which was, if not militarily, certainly politically and 
logistically stronger. 

Bibliography: Das Tértkh-i Zandtje, ed. 
Beer, Leiden 1888; Dhayl-i Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim, 
324 ff. and Dhayl-i Akad Muhammad Rida, 374 ff., 
in Niml, Ta’rikh-i Gitigusha, ed. Nafisi, Tehran 
1317; J. Malcolm, The history of Persia, London 
1815, ii, 174 ff., London 1829, ii, 106 ff.; H. J. 
Brydges, The dynasty of the Kadjars, London 1833, 
pp. cxx ff. of the introduction (translated into 
Persian as Akhasin riizha-yi Luff SAN Khan-i 
Zand by H. Natik and J. Gurney, Tehran 1353/ 
1974); ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawal, ‘Abidat-d Luff 
‘Ali Khan-i Zand, in Yadgar, iii, no. 5, 26-37. 

(J. R. Perry) 

LUTFI, 14th and r5th century poet in Cagha- 
tay Turkish, and the greatest master of the 
ghazal before SAIl Shir Naw’?i (845-906/1441-1501). 
The little that is known about his life comes mainly 
from 15th and 16th century works, especially those 
of Nawal. Lutfi was born in Harat, and died and 
was buried at his home in the nearby suburb of Dih-i 
Kanar at the age of 99 (Muslim) years. Modern 
scholarly conjecture suggests ca, 768-867/1367-1463 
(J. Eckmann); or d, 870/1465-6 or even later (H. F. 
Hofman). He lived quietly, but some contact with 
the Timdrid court is indicated by his dedications of 
a few poems to princes from Shah Rukh to Husayn 
Baykara. Nawii, who knew him personally, reports 
that after studying the secular sciences, Lutfl was 
initiated into SGfi mysticism by Shihab al-Din 
Khiyabani, that the poet was a saintly person and 
was a close friend of Djami, the great Persian poet 
and mystic of Harat. 

Lutfi’s poetry has been highly esteemed since his 
own lifetime. There has been general agreement with 
the judgement of Nawa7I who said he was ‘the 
Master and King of Speech of his people” (Halat- 
Pahlawan), “the King of Speech of his time”, 
peerless in Persian and Turkish, but better known for 
his Turkish poetry (Madjdlis al-naf@is), and the 
single Turkish poet comparable to the greatest 
Persian poets (Muhdhkamat al-lughalayn), Nawa7I 
even incorporated five complete ghazals of Lutfi into 
his own poems (mukhammas and musaddas). 

While Lutfi wrote some Aasidas and two major 
mathnawis, his poetic gifts and originality were best 
displayed in the ghazal and tuyugh. In combining the 
classical Persian lyric tradition with elements of 
Turkish popular poetry, he produced ghazals of 
graceful simplicity which concealed a subtle sophisti- 
cation, while yet retaining some flavour of Turkish 
folksong. This results in part from his preference for 
those ‘arid metres which corresponded approxi- 
mately with Turkish syllabic metres, but also from 
his use of specifically Turkish features, such as 
proverbs and folk sayings reflecting ancient Turkish 
customs and beliefs, and of imagery which was often 
more realistic than that of classical Persian poetry. 
His verse seems to contain proportionately more 
words of Turkish origin and less Arabic and Persian 
loan words than any of his contemporaries or suc- 
cessors in classical Caghatay. The musicality he 
achieved is due not only to his exquisite word choice 
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and sequence, but also to his technical skill in devel- 
oping such features as the extended radif (¢.v.]. The 
wit and humour displayed in new uses of old images, 
the enjoyable puns and wordplays in both ghazal and 
tuyugh, were also not negligible factors in ensuring 
his continuous popularity for five centuries. His in- 
fluence is visible in the works of such contemporaries 
as Sakkakl, Atay! and Gadi’! and of later poets 
directly, and even more, indirectly, by way of his 
influence on Naw’l’s poetry, which was universally 
admired. Echoes of Lutfi are heard even in poets 
from other linguistic areas, such as the Azeri and 
Ottoman ones, particularly Fudilf (d, 1556) and the 
Turkmen ones, especially MalhdGm-Kull (x8th 
century). Verses by Lutfi are frequently cited in 
Caghatay-Ottoman and Caghatay-Persian diction- 
aries from the 16th century onwards, and are plentiful 
in anthologies of the same period. 

Literary Works. All Lutfi's known works are in 
Caghatay Turkish, except no. 4 (x) Diwan, At least 
20 mss. are extant, belonging to five major recen- 
sions, but each group contains some material lacking 
in the others, The total number of poems is not Jess 
than 548, of which 378 are ghasals and 112 are 
tuyughs, (Further research may yield more poems.) 
Of the recensions, the most reliable is group (a), 
consisting of 2 mss.: ms. Birnbaum (Toronto) TCr 
iii (late x5th-early 16th century) and British 
Library, Add. 7914 vi (Harat 9144/1509). The former 
contains 361 poems (1 munddjat, 1 na‘t, 297 ghazals, 
62 tuyughs) and is the longest Diwan of ali Lutfi 
mss, The latter lacks the last 107 ghasals. The other 
groups are (b) Paris, Suppl. Turc 981 and (c) Gotha 
Tazz (both 16th century, with some similarities) ; (d) 
Bursa, Miize 113/156 (16th-17th century). Group (e) 
comprises all other known mss.: (i) all the mss. in the 
USSR; Tashkent, Uzbek Academy of Sciences (6 
mss.), Navoi Museum (: ms.), Dushanbe, Tajik 
Academy of Sciences (4 mss.), Leningrad (2 mss., 
nos, Arog, C1g22—the one numbered B1181 is an 
Ottoman poet Lutfi); (ii) Istanbul, University 
Library, T5452; (iii) Tehran, Sipahsalar 174. Group 
(e) mss. (which may be further subdivided) were all 
copied in the 18th-zoth centuries and show many 
Uzbek and other local influences. The state of their 
text is markedly inferior to groups {a)-(d). Hundreds 
of verses attributed to Lutfi appear in ms. anthologies 
in major libraries, especially in the Uzbek and Tajik 
academies. Most are quotations from ghazals known 
from his Diwién. Uyghur script copies of 13 ghazals 
are found in 3 mss. from the gth/r5th century. A 
number of verses from Lutfi’s Diwén appear with 
minor differences in Sakkaki's Diwan. (2) Gul u 
Nawriz. An allegorical romantic epic in 2,400 
mathnawi verses. Composed in 814/1411, it is a free 
version in simple Caghatay, based on the Persian 
work of this name by Djalal Tablb (composed 734/ 
1334). Seven mss. extant (see Hofman, TL). (3) 
Zafar-nama (not extant). Described by Nawa7I as 
being a mathnawi “translation” of more than 10,000 
verses, which never got beyond the draft stage. It 
was presumably about the exploits of Timdr, whose 
son Shih Rukh commissioned its writing; it was 
probably based on Sharaf al-Din ‘Alf Yazdi's Persian 
Zafar-ndma. (4) Diwan in Persian, including kasidas 
and ghazals. Apparently not extant, but citations 
appear in biographical fadhkiras and ms, anthologies. 

Editions. (1) Facsimile edition of Bursa ms., Lutfi 
Divans [with introd. by) Ismail H, Ertaylan, Istanbul 
1960 (incomplete, unfoliated) ; (2) the Divdn of Luffi, 
including facsimile of Birnbaum ms. TCr iii, ed. E. 
Birnbaum (in preparation) ; (3) Lutfiy, Devon; Gul va 
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Navrue (selections, in Cyrillic script, by S. Erkinov), 
Tashkent 1965, 
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Rukopisey Akad. Nauk Tadzhikskoy SSR, tom ii, 
iv, v, Dushanbe, 1968-74, (indexes). References by 
Nawii to Lutff in: Alisher Navoiy, Asarlar. 
Onbesh tomlik (in Cyrillic characters), 15 vols., 
Tashkent 1963-8 (tom 12, Madjdlis, 61-2; tom 14, 
Haldt-i ... Hasan, 78, Halat-i Pahlawan, 98, 
Mizdn, 179; tom 15, Nasa@im, 181-2); and Ali Sir 
Nevat, [ed.] Agih Sirri Levend, [stanbul 1965-68, 
cilt i, 69-70 (Diwan, Dibadja), iv, 73-4 (Madjalis); 
122 (Halat-i Palawan), 213 (Muhdkamat); Nava’l, 
Divan (facsimile ed. L. V. Dmitrieva), Moscow 
1964, fol. 6b; O. F. Sertkaya, Uygur harfleri ile 
yazilms bass mansum parcalar, i-ii, in Istanbul 
Universitesi Edebiyat Fakiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat Dergisi (= TDED), xx (1972), 157-84 and 
TDED, xxi (1973), 175-95; idem, Some new docu- 
ments written in the Uigur script in Anatolia, in 
CAJ, xxviii/3 (1974), 180-92; E. Birnbaum, The 
Ottomans and Chagatay literature, in CAJ, xx/3 
(1976), 164, 174. (E. Brrssaum) 
LUTFI EFENDI, Auman, Ottoman court his- 

toriographer (wak‘a-niiwis). 1. Life. He was born 
the son of Mehmed Agha, a master sandal-maker, in 
1232/1816-17 in the Aladja HammAm quarter of 
Istanbul. He attended the local Kur’4n school and 
became a Adafiz, and also practised music regularly at 
the house of Zayn al-‘Abidin Efendi, Sultan Mab- 
miid II's chief imam, In 1244/1828-9 he was enrolled 
in the Mathematical College (Hendese-khane-yi berri), 
but left it after a year for the madrasa of ‘Amidja- 
zade Hiiseyin Pasha, where he studied Arabic, 
Persian, tafsir, hadith and fikh. In 1247/1831-2 he 
embarked on a scholarly career, and in 1252/1836-7 
he became head of the body of religious teachers or 
miiderrisin in Istanbul. The following year, he was 
charged with collating documents for the official 
records office (Takwim-khdne) and with lecturing 
before the sultan on selected days in Ramadan. He 
translated al-Ghazali’s Ta‘lim al-muta‘allim into 
Turkish, with some additions of his own, as the 
Tafhim al-mu‘allim and presented it to the sultan, 
now ‘Abd al-Medjid. He then took up a job in the 
secretarial office of the Grand Vizier (1258/1842), 
where he worked as a Persian translator, until 
Rabi‘ Il 1266/February 1850, when he was ap- 
pointed to the itinerant clerkship of the Buildings 
Council (“Imdre medjlisi) in the districts of Vidin and 
Nish in Rumelia. He returned to Istanbul after a 
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year and was appointed first to the head clerkship 
of the Police Council (Dabfiyye medjlisi) and then to 
the Takwim-khdne once more, and was charged with 
the regular and weekly preparation and publication 
of the official gazette, the Takwim-i wakdyis. 

In 1265/1849 he was sent temporarily to Philipo- 
polis (Filibe) in Bulgaria for a period of nine months, 
in order to collect arrears (bakdy&) of taxation. 
Meanwhile, he also held the clerkship of the In- 
vestigation Committee (Teftish hay?atl) of Anatolia 
for two years. When this latter post was abolished, he 
again returned to the Takwim-khane (1269/1852-3). 
Eventually, in 1278/1861-2, he became a member of 
the Medical Council (Tidbbiyye medjlisi) and taught 
official composition in Turkish (iashd? {g.v.]) at the 
Medical School. Soon afterwards, in addition to 
becoming a member of the Education Council 
(Moa‘arif medjlisi) and continuing to edit the Takwim-i 
wakdyis, he was entrusted with the supervision of 
government printing. At the end of 1281/beginning 
of 1865 he became Waki‘a-niiwis and remained in 
this job, in which he achieved fame, for many years, 
However, in 1293/1876 he again returned to the 
scholarly field, and his miilkéyye rank was changed to 
the status of the Addilik of Istanbul. The following 
year he was appointed a member of the Council of 
State (Shird-yi devlet; in Muharram 1297/December 
1879-January r880 he was promoted to the hddi- 
Saskerlik of Anatolia; and on 1t Muharram 1299/3 
December 188r to that of Rumelia. In 1304/1887, 
despite his occupying this latter post, one of the 
highest ranks in the learned institution, he returned 
to his previous post in the Council of State. 

Lutfi Efendi died at his yalf at Boyadijikéy near 
Istanbul on 2 Safar 1325/17 March :907 and was 
buried in the Sofulac Mosque cemetery in the vicinity 
of Aksaray. Highly literate in Arabic and Persian and 
skilled in poetry and composition, he had also been an 
adherent of the Mevievi dervish order. 

2. Works. His most famous work was the con- 
tinuation of the history of Djewdet Pasha [q.v.], 
known accordingly as the Lutfi Ta’rikki, written in a 
straightforward style, and utilising information from 
the Takwim-i wakdyi* and some official documents. 
lt is in 15 volumes covering the events from the 
beginning of Mubarram 1241/16 August 1825 to the 
middle of 1293/middle of 1876; the first seven 
volumes were published between 1290/1873 and 
1306/1889 at the Government Press and the Mahmid 
Bey Press during his own lifetime, and volume viii 
was published posthumously in 1328/1910 at the 
Sabah Press by the court historiographer ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Sheref Efendi with some additions. The 
manuscripts of vols. ix-xv, which were presented to 
the Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamfd Il, were transferred from 
the Yildlz Library to the Tiirk Ta?rikh Endjtimeni 
Library, and thence placed in the Tiirk Tarih Kuru- 
mu Library in Ankara; they remain unpublished. 
The original manuscripts of the first volumes of the 
To@rikh, together with some other rough drafts of the 
author's, are in the former Imperial Museum (now 
Archaeological Museum) Library in Istanbul. 

His book Diwéinde-yi WahiSa-ntiwis Ahmad Lutfi 
contains some of his poetry and some history in 
poetic form; it was printed at Istanbul in 1302/1884-5 
and comprises 100 pages. ‘The original manuscript of 
his Lughat-1 kamas, a dictionary of 53,000 words, ar- 
ranged by him alphabeticaliy from a Turkish trans- 
lation of the Arabic al-Kdmis al-muhit made by the 
court historiographer ‘Asin: [see ‘Asia, AHMAD, and 
sAmOs 3, Turkish lexicography], is in the Archae- 
ological Museum Library; only the first two parts of 


it, covering the letters alif and 6d’, have been 
published (in 1282/1865-6 and 1286/1869-70 resp- 
ectively). 

Bibliography: Lutfi, Ta?rikh, i, 1-8, viii, 2-6, 
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Meydan-Larousse, i, 176. (M. MOnin Axtere) 

LUTFI PASHA p». ‘App at-Mu‘Ixn, Ottoman 
statesman and Grand Vizier, probably an 
Albanian by origin, born ca. 893/1488 (see M. T. 
Gokbilgin, JA, art, Lutff Pasa). 

As a dewshirme [q.v.] youth, he entered Bayezid 
Il’s [9.v.] harem-i khdss, where he received a thorough 
education in the Islamic sciences. He held the post of 
ukaddr before the accession of Selim I [¢.v.], when he 
graduated (fashra cikmak) as a milleferrika with 50 
akées [g.v.] daily, and then held in turn the posts of 
Cashnigtry bashl [q.v.], kapudji basht and mir-i Salem, 
His first appointment to service outside the Palace 
was as sandjak begi [q.v.] of Kastamuni, and he sub- 
sequently became beglerbegi of Karaman. Lutfi 
Pasha himself gives these details of his life in the 
introduction to his Asaf-ndme (ed, with translation 
and introduction by R. Tschudi, Das Asafndme des 
Lutft Pascha, Berlin 1910; ed. Shiikri Bey, with in- 
troduction by ‘AIT Emiri, Istanbul 1326/1908), 
However, lie does not give the dates of his appoint- 
ments and omits all details of his life before entering 
the Palace. He may also have served as sandjak begi 
first of Aydin and then of Yanya (Ioannina), since 
Feridin Beg [g.v.)] mentions a Lutfi Beg who served 
at the siege of Rhodes (Rodos {g.v.]) in 928-9/1522 as 
sandjak begi of Aydin (Feridin Beg, Miinshe?at al-sela- 
fin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 539), and a Lutfl Beg who 
served at the siege of Vienna in 936/1529 as sandjak 
begi of Yanya (ibid., i, 573). These references may 
well be to Lutfi Pasha, the future Grand Vizier, since 
he himself claimed to have participated in both these 
campaigns (Lutfi Pasha, Tewdrikh-i al-i ‘Othman, ed. 
‘Ali, Istanbul 1341/1922-3, 3). In 941/1534-5 he 
became Third Vizier. By this time he had, by his own 
account, served in Selim I’s wars against the Safa- 
wids in eastern Anatolia, and against the Mamliks 
in Syria and Egypt. Under Siileyman I [g.v.], he took 
part in the campaigns of Belgrade in 927/rsex, 
Rhodes in 928-9/1522, Mohacs in 932/1526, Buda and 
Vienna in 935-6/1529, Giins in 939/1532 and against 
the Safawids in 940-2/1533-6. In the latter campaign 
he served probably as deglerbegi of Karam4in, com- 
manding the rearguard of the Ottoman army at 
Tabriz in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 941/September-October 
1534 (Feridin Bog, op. cit., i, 587). During the same 
campaign he was active in operations around Lake 
Van, when he commanded the architect Sinan [g.v.] 
to construct a fleet at Tatvan (SA, Tadhhirat al- 
bunydn, Istanbul 1315/1897-8; quoted in M. Fuad 
Képriilii, Lujft Pasha, in Tiirkiyyat Medjmafast, i 
{x925], 129-50). 

As Third Vizier, Lutfi Pagha commanded the fleet 
which left Istanbul on 1 Dhu 'l-Hidjdia 943/r1 May 
1537 to join forces at Avlonya (Valona, Vloré) with 
the army under the Sultan, which had travelled 
overland. While the Napudan Pasha Khayr al-Din 
[g.v.] sailed to Egypt to collect provisions, forces 
under Lutff Pasha raided the coasts of Apulia, On 
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the return of Khayr al-Din, Andrea Doria’s attack 
on two galleys in the command of the kethhiidad of 
Gallipoli (Gelibolu [g.v.]), and a second attack on a 
galley which Lutff Pasha had sent with messages to 
Corfu (Kérfiiz [q.v.]), furnished a pretext to attack 
this island. On 18 Rabi‘ al-Awwal 944/25 August 
1537, Ottoman forces under Lutfl Pasha landed and 
overran the island, but were unable to take the 
fortress. On the command of the Sultan, and despite 
Lutfi and Khayr al-Din Pashas’ objections, Ottoman 
troops began to withdraw on x Rabl* al-Akhir 944/ 
7 September 1537. Lutfi Pasha returned to Istanbul 
with a section of the fleet (see Katib Celebi, Tuh/at 
al-kibar fi asfar al-bihdr, Istanbul 1329/1911, 48-50). 

On the death of Mustafa Pasha on r Muharram 
945/30 May 1538, Lutfi Pasha replaced him as 
Second Vizier. In this capacity, he accompanied the 
army on the campaign to Moldavia (Kara Boghdan 
[see BoGHDAN)), The army left Istanbul on rr Safar 
945/9 July 1538, and crossed the River Prut on a 
bridge which Sinan had constructed on Lutfi Pasha’s 
orders (SA, loc. cit.). 

When Ayds Pasha [¢.v.] died on 20 Safar 946/7 July 
1539, Lutfi Pasha succeeded to the Grand Vizierate. 
In this position he led the negotiations which ended 
the war with Venice. By the terms of the peace 
concluded on 20 Radjab 947/20 November r540, 
Venice ceded Monemvasia and Navplion, in addition 
to all places lost in the war, and paid an indemnity of 
300,000 ducats (200,000 according to Lutfi Pasha, 
Tewarikh-i dl-i ‘Othman, 384). Lutfl Pasha himself 
received a payment of 10,000 ducats from the 
Venetians (E. Charritre, Négociations de la France 
dans le Levant, i, Paris 1848, 471). He also headed 
negotiations with the Habsburgs over Ferdinand's 
claim to territory in Hungary which Janés Zapolyai 
had ruled as an Ottoman vassal, The issue eventually 
led to war, and an Ottoman army left for Hungary in 
Mubarram 948/May 1541. At this moment, however, 
the Sultan dismissed his Grand Vizier. Although 
Lutfi Pasha himself represents his removal from 
office as voluntary retirement to be “secure from the 
wiles of women” (R. Tschudi, op. cif., Turkish text, 
5), it appears to have followed a violent quarrel with 
his wife, Dewlet Shahi Sultan, the Sultan's sister, 
whom he had married in 945/1538-9. According to 
‘All (Kiinh al-akhbdr, quoted by Képriilii, in op. 
cit.), the quarrel followed his wife’s objection to his 
grisly punishment of a prostitute. After his dismissal, 
Lutfl Pasha retired to his diftlik (g.v.] in Dimetoka. 

Lutfl Pasha obviously regarded his administrative 
activities as the greatest achievement of his vizierate. 
His Asaf-ndme summarises his views on the prin- 
ciples of sound administration, at the same time 
mentioning his own reforms. The greatest of these he 
regarded as the abolition, except in cases of extreme 
urgency, of the ulak hiikmil, whereby state couriers 
(ulak) could arbitrarily expropriate horses from the 
populace for their own and their retinues’ use. 
Instead, he established a system of regular staging 
posts with their own horses (R. Tschudi, op. cit., 
Turkish text, ro-rz; Lutfi Pasha, op. cil., 371-82; 
see also C. J, Heywood, Some Turkish archival 
sources for the history of the menzilhane network in 
Rumeli during the eighteenth century, in Bogazici 
Universitesi Dergisi, iv-v {1976-7}, 50 n. 9). In the 
financial sphere, he claimed to have reduced state 
expenditure by, among other things, limiting the 
number of kapikulu troops to 15,000, so that income 
exceeded expenditure, This had not been the case at 
the time of his appointment (R. Tschudi, op. cit., 
Turkish text, 35-40). Evidently to prevent op- 


pressive taxation, he advised against the regular 
levy of Sawidrid [q.v.) (ibid., 41-2), and recominended 
that tax-farms (mukdfa‘a) be exploited by salaried 
officials (emin {q.v.J) rather than by tax-farmers 
(miiltezim) (ibid., 39). Further to protect individuals 
against the claims of the state, he ensured that the 
Treasury did not appropriate inheritances until seven 
years had elapsed without an heir appearing (rid., 
11-12). In strategic matters he rightly stressed the 
importance of the Ottoman fleet since the time of 
Selim I, and claimed responsibility for establishing a 
number of squadrons outside Istanbul and an emin to 
supervise naval expenditure (ibid., 33; see also C. H. 
Imber, The navy of Stileyman the Magnificent, in 
Archivum Ottomanicum, vi [1974], 211-83). 

An independent witness to Lutfi Pasha’s reforms is 
Moses Almosnino of Salonica (ca. 1515-ca. 1580), 
who reported that he had protected miners against 
the exploitation of mining concessionaires, and 
cattle-raisers against drovers and butchers (Moses 
ben Baruch Almosnino, Extremos y grandezas de 
Constantinopla, Madrid 1638, 130-3), Lutfi Pasha's 
vizierate may also have seen the promulgation of the 
kdndin-ndme [q.v.] of Stileyman I (U. Heyd, ed. V. L. 
Ménage, Studies in old Ottoman criminal law, Oxford 
1973, 26-7). 

Shortly after his retirement, Lutfi Pasha returned 
to Istanbul to request the Sultan’s permission to go 
on the Pilgrimage, which he performed eventually in 
949/1547, before returning again to Dimetoka, where 
he spent the rest of his life, In retirement, he devoted 
himself to writing works on morals, fith and theology. 
He also wrote verse (Sehi, Hesht behisht, Istanbul 
1325/1907, 25; quoted by M. Fuad K6priilil, op. cit.). 
He himself lists thirteen works in Arabic and six in 
Turkish (Lutfi Pasha, op. cit,, 3-4; R. Tschudi, op. 
cit., pp. XV-XVIII). He does not include the Asaf- 
name, which he may therefore have completed after 
his History, which dates from after 961/1554. Ile died 
probably in 970/1562-3 in Dimetoka (All, Ktish al- 
akhbay; quoted by M. Fuad Képriili, op. cit.). 

In Istanbul he endowed a fountain; in the village 
of Miislim near Edirne, he endowed a mosque and a 
muSallim-khine with 100,000 akdes and the income 
from twenty shops in Edirne (M. T. G&dkbilgin, 
Edirne ve pasa livast, Istanbul 1952, 506-7). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see J. H. Mordtmann’s valuable review 
of R. Tschudi’s edition of the Asaf-ndme in 

ZDMG, Ivi (tort), 599-603. (C. H, Imper) 

LUTFI at-SAYYID, Aumav, Egyptian 
scholar, statesman and writer, born in the vil- 
lage of Barkayn, Dakahliyya Province, on 15 
January 1872 and died in Cairo on 5 March 1963. 
His family were rural gentry (a‘ydn), and both his 
father, al-Sayyid Aba ‘All, and his grandfather were 
“usndas. He was educated in the traditional kuttdd, 
the government school in al-MansGra, the Khedivial 
Secondary School in Cairo and the School of Law in 
Cairo. The most significant intellectual contacts 
which he made at the School of Law were with 
Muhammad ‘Abduh and Hassina al-Nawawi. 
Having graduated in 1894, he entered the legal 
department of the government service, where he 
worked until 1905. In 1907, he became editor-in- 
chief of a new newspaper, al-Djarida, which voiced 
the views of a number of enlightened and liberal 
a‘ydn and the party which they founded later in 
1907, the Hizb al-Umma (‘National Party”). 
Lutii’s writings in al-Djarida from 1907-14 comprise 
his most important and influential body of work. 
From 1915-18 he was director of the National 
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Library, but resigned to act as secretary to the 
original Wafd of 1918-19 headed by Sa‘d Zaghlal. 
He soon returned to the National Library, where he 
began his second substantial series of works, his 
translations from Aristotle via the French versions of 
Jules Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire. From 1925-41 he 
was Chancellor of the Egyptian (later Cairo) Uni- 
versity, with intermissions as Minister of Education 
({r928-9) and Minister of the Interior (1929). In his 
Jater years, he was a member of the Senate, and on 
retiring from politics, was president of the Academy 
of Arabic Language until his death. His liberal 
philosophy was largely the product of his readings in 
Western philosophers and sociologists from Aristotle 
to Locke and Bentham, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau, 
Comte and Le Bon. He saw Egyptian nationality as 
the result of historical and environmental factors 
which Egyptianised all who resided permanently in 
Egypt and committed their destinies to her. Hence 
he campaigned tirelessly against Pan-Islamic, Pan- 
Arab and Pan-Ottoman ideologies in al-Djarida, but 
granted equal worth to Egypt's Pharaonic and 
Islamic heritages. Rejecting religion as a basis for 
nationhood, he insisted that utility was the founda- 
tion of all political and social unity. He proclaimed 
freedom as the right of both the individual and the 
nation, and followed Mubammmad ‘Abduh’s advocacy 
of a gradualist approach towards a constitutional 
régime through universal education. By his middle 
years, he was already called ustddh al-djil (‘teacher 
of the generation"), and his writings are considered a 
notable contribution in the formation of modern 
literary Arabic. His autobiography appeared first in 
al-Musawwar, Cairo, September-December 1950, and 
in book form as Kissat hayati, Cairo 1962. Selected 
editorials from al-Djarida have been published in the 
following collections edited by Isma‘Il Mazhar: al- 
Muntakhabit, 2 vols,, Cairo 1945; Safahat matwiyya, 
Cairo 1946; and Ta’ammulat fi 'I-falsafa wa 'l-adab 
wa ‘l-siydsa wa 'l-idjtima‘’, Cairo 1946. His trans- 
Jations from Aristotle comprise: “I/m al-akhlak ilé 
Nikimakhis (Nicomachean ethics), Cairo 1924; al- 
Kawn wa 'I-fasdd (Generation and corruption), Cairo 
1932; ‘Ilm al-tabtSa li-Aris{itdalis (Physics), Cairo 
1935; al-Siydsa li-Aristijalis (Politics), Cairo 1948. 
Bibliography: the following deal entirely or 
in large measure with Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid and 
his thought: ‘Abd al-Latif Hamza, Adab al-makdla 
al-suhufiyya fi Misr, vi, Cairo 1961; G. Delanoue, 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid (1872-1963), in RET, xxxi 
(1963), 89-103; Husayn Fawzi al-Nadjdjar, Luffi 
al-Sayyid wa ‘l-shakhsiyya al-Misriyya, Cairo 
1963; idem, Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid: ustadh al-djil, 
Cairo 1965; C. Wendell, Evolution of the Egyptian 
national image; from its origins to Ahmad Luffi al- 
Sayyid, Berkeley 1972, 201-313. Also to be con- 
sulted are: J. M. Ahmed, Jntellectual origins of 
Egyptian nationalism, London 1960, 85-112; N. 
Safran, Egypt in search of political community, 
Cainbridge, Mass. 1961, 90-7; A. Hourani, Arabic 
thought in the liberal age, 1798-1939, London 1962, 
170-82; Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid, Egypt and Cromer, 
London 1968, 191-5; idem, Egypt's liberal experi- 
ment, 1922-36, Berkcley 1977, 219-27. 


(C. Wenvett) 

LUTFIYYA [see sHApHitiyyYa). 

LOTTI (also Lati, Lawata-kar), in current Persian 
strictly speaking an itinerant entertainer ac- 
companied by a monkcy, bear or goat, which dances 
to the sound of a drum and coarse songs. This how- 
tver appears to have been a late restriction of the 
tneaning of the term, deriving perhaps from its 
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earlier use to describe a jester attached toaroyal 
or princely court. In other contexts, it is equiva- 
lent to a loose liver, gambler, wine-bibber, and more 
especially, a pederast. The last meaning lends 
colour to the generally accepted derivation, through 
Arabic /a}f, lawwdj, from the Prophet Lot, though 
this has been questioned by some scholars, Another 
less likely source is the Persian word Hit, meaning 
victuals", whence lati = “greedy”. 

One of the earliest recorded uses of the term in 
Persian is by the 4th/roth century poet Kisa7i, who 
associates it with the words faz and makydz, both 
meaning “‘catamite”. Nasir-i Khusraw, writing in the 
5th/rrth century, uses the term as equivalent to 
“wine-drinker, thief, whoremonger”, while Sizani 
(6th/r2th century) warns against commercial dealings 
with l#is, which suggests that the word was by then 
acquiring its later meaning of “‘vagabond, wastrel"’, 
Djalal al-Din Rim! (7th/13th century) and ‘Ubayd 
Zakani (8th/14th century), however, use it primarily 
in the sense of ‘‘pederast”’. 

Probably as a result of the association in certain 
aspects of Siff thought between loose living and the 
following of the Sifi path [see MALAmaTIYYA], ex- 
pressions such as /afi-yi ANahi, liti-yi Khudd@i, are 
found with the significance of ‘generous, manly”. In 
current parlance, fifi also means “rascal, vagabond”, 
lifi-bazar or lifi-bdzi “cheating”, particularly in 
financial matters, li{i-kh*ur hardan “improvidence, 
wastefulness”. On the other hand, /afi-gari implies 
“generosity”. 

Bibliography: Amir Kuli Amini, Dastdnhd-yi 
amthaP, \sfahan 1972, 301-3; idem, Farhang-i 
‘awwam*, Isfahan 1974, 690-1; ‘All Akbar Dihkhu- 
di et alii, Lughat-ndma, vol. lam, 334; A. de 
Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehri, poéle persan 
du onziéme siécle de notre ére, Paris 1886, 309; 
W. M. Floor, The Litis—a social phenomenon in 
Qajar Persia, in WI, xiii (1971), 103-21; idem, The 
political role of the lifis in Qajdr Ivan, in Inter- 
disziplindre Iran-Forschung, Wiesbaden 1979, 179- 
89. (L. P. Ecweit-Svrron) 
LUWATA [see LawAra]. 

LUXOR [see AL-uxsOr]. 

LUZOM MA LA YALZAM, “observing rules 
that are not prescribed", term commonly used for the 
adoption of a second, or even a third or fourth, 
invariable consonant preceding the rhyme 
consonant (raw?) which, at least in classical poetry, 
remains itself invariable [see KArtya, iv, 41r2a, 
middle], The term is also used in dealing with 
rhymed prose (sa@j) (q.v,], In later Arabic and Persian 
literary theory the term covers not only the classical 
luziim, but also a variety of other devices which have 
nothing to do with the end rhyme, Common syno- 
nyms of Jusim are i‘ndt and iltisdm, and several 
authors insist that one finds the terms ftadmin, 
tashdid, and tadyik in the sense of /usiim. 

Scholars occupied with rhyme theory point out 
that the introduction of a second invariable rhyme 
consonant is rare atuong the ancient poets; they 
justify the practice by arguing that some poets chose 
to regard the suffix -at of the third person feminine 
of the verb in the perfect, the prominal suffixes, -ka, 
-ki, -kum, -kumd (implicitly, see Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
al-‘Ikd, v, $01), -lum, and -humd as wasl [see KAFIYA, 
iv, 412a, middle) which meant that the preceding 
cousonant became rawi and as such had to be in- 
variable in addition to these suffixes themselves (cf. 
the explicit statement by the poet Kuthayyir quoted 
by Akhfash, Kawdfi, 18-19); it also meant that a line 
ending in the demonstrative dhdlika should prefer- 
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ably be followed by lines ending in -lika, ¢.g., hund- 
lika, and not, for instance, in bjka. They mention that 
adoption of a second imvariable consonant was 
sometimes achieved by reduplication of the rhyme 
consonant, and that sometimes the second invariable 
consonant (or the reduplication) was maintained in 
part of the poem only. They do not offer an ex- 
planation for this last phenomenon and seem to be 
unaware of the fact that ra°, lam, and méin (less often 
mim) appear at times to be interchangeable, ¢.g., 
djamaliki/bariki (Tarafa, Diwdn, ed. D. al-Khatib 
and L. al-Sakkal [Damascus 1395/1975], 86-8), hal- 
lati/fa-dannati (Kuthayyir, Diwdn, ed. I. ‘Abbas 
(Beirut 1391/1971], 95-6, and the lines on p. 107; see 
also A. Bloch, in AO, xxi [1953], 230 and n. 31). 
Poems or fragments of poems ending on -/lat(i), 
-nnad(i), and -rrat(?) are quoted with special fre- 
quency. The question of the origin of the figure thus 
appears complex, The literary theorists beginning 
with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296,498), Badi‘, 74-5, who 
lists the i‘ndt (= Iuzfim) as one of the ornaments of 
style (malidsin, see BADIS and 1BN AL-mU‘TAzz and cf. 
Israel Oriental Studies, ii [1972], 89-90), made no 
serious attempt to clarify the history of the figure or 
to explain to what extent the /uzim as practised by 
the poets of their own time was related to the 
technique of the ancient poets as recorded by the 
rhyme theorists. This is true also of Abu 'I-SAla al- 
Mafarri (d. 449/1058), even though in the introduc- 
tion to his Lusimiyydt (a work intended to demon- 
strate the possibilities of the figure and a curious 
exposition of the author’s views on religion and 
ethics, see AL-mA‘ARRI) he offers a thorough review of 
thyme theory: Abu 'l-‘Ala? seems to suggest that the 
lusiim of later poets was largely independent of these 
earlier examples (37, ll. 1-3) and implicitly denies 
that the suffix -hum can be taken as was! (51, ll. 2-7). 
bn "I-Isba‘ (d. 654/1256), Tahrir, 519, goes so far as 
to claim that the /uzim in the works of the ancients 
was unintentional. 

At a later stage, the literary theorists discovered 
examples of Jusiim in the Kur’An, but these do not 
involve doubling of consonants or the repetition of 
suffixes, except in one case (VII, 86, see Ibn Abi 
‘I-Isba‘, Tahrir, 518; idem, Badi* al-Kur’dn, 229) 
which is not valid, since it does not appear at the end 
of the verse and cannot be considered a rhyme, 
However, the examples from the fadith and the 
sayings of ‘All quoted by Yahya b. Hamza (d. 747/ 
1346 or 749/1348), Tiras, ii, 400-1, contain some in- 
stances of sadj* with identical consonants preceding 
pronominal! suffixes. 

For a while after its first appearance in Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz’s Badi< as i‘nat al-sha‘ir nafsah the figure 
received little attention from the literary theorists, 
Kur’anic examples and one example from: poetry ap- 
pear in Bakillant’s (d. 403/r013) I“dja@z al-Kur’an (ed. 
A. Sakr [Cairo 1374/1954], 145-6) in a chapter on al- 
tarsi* ma‘ al-iadjnis, but Bakillani does not mention 
the term i‘nét which one would expect in this context. 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kh*4- 
razmi (flor. second half of the 4th/roth century) in his 
Moafatih al-‘ulim (ed. G. van Vioten [Leiden 1895)), 
defines ‘nat as the poet's following self-imposed rules 
and does not offer any examples. The term seems 
even to have been forgotten for some time, as ap- 
pears from the unpublished Mawdédd al-bayan of 
‘All b. Khalaf (sth/rrth century) (see AJUON, 
xxxvii [1977], 301 and note, and also I. Kratchkovsky 
in AIEO, xx [1962], 34, 108-9): The definition which 
‘All b. Khalaf offers is correct, but as a result of a 
graphic error i‘té had by this time been substituted 


for énat; this resulted later in the introduction of a 
new figure, ‘itdb al-mar? nafsahu which found its way 
into several handbooks (see, for instance, Ibn Abi 
"l-Isba‘, Tahrir, 166-7), 

The Khas@is of Ibn Djinnt (d. 392/1002) has a 
chapter on the tafawwu‘ bimd la yalzam which stands 
apart from the treatment of the duzdm in other 
grammatical and rhetorical studies: It offers a wide 
variety of examples, mostly from older poets and 
mostly in the radjaz metre. Ibn Djinni disregards (or 
does not recognise) some of the rules adopted by 
others. He accepts the niin of the second energetic 
form of the verb as rawi (see KAPTYA, iv, 413a second 
half) and ignores the tendency of ancient poets to 
consider the kaf of -kumd as part of the wasi (ii, 
249); he points to unique instances of the Iusiim in a 
poem by ‘Abid b. al-Abras where all first hemistichs 
but one end with the article and in a radjaz poem by 
a certain Ghaylan [b. Hurayth] al-RabaT (M. Ull- 
mann, Untersuchungen zur Ragazpoesie [Wiesbaden 
1966], index), where all lines but one end on a word in 
the genitive case which cannot be recognised as such 
because the fdfiya is not a kafiya mutlaka (see 
KAFIYA, iv, 412a first half; with a view to the case 
ending being pronounced in singing (?), cf. H. 
Birkeland, Altarabische Pausalformen [Oslo 1940], 
12-3). Ibn Djinni also notes (ii, 262-3) that Ibn al- 
Rami (d. ca. 280/893) distinguished himself as a 
luzam poet (see also Aba SUbayd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Imran al-Marzubani (d. 384/993), Mu‘djam al- 
shuSara@, ed. F. Krenkow [Cairo 1354/1935], 289, 
Il. 9-10), even though he sometimes did no more than 
maintain the same vowel before the rawi when this 
was not necessary, or not strictly necessary. In this 
context he makes a case, though not a well-docu- 
mented one, for seeing in the lustim of muwallad 
poets (the term generally refers to early ‘Abbasid 
poets, but is also used specifically for 4th/roth 
century poets) a continuation of tendencies which 
existed in ancient poetry. He is perhaps the first to 
accept as a form of /usim the use of diminutives in 
the rhyme, Ibn Diinni’s views may not have been 
widely known; his observations on Ibn al-Rami and 
on the use of the diminutive are also found in later 
authors, but are worded differently. 

In several works inspired by al-Kazwint's (d. 739/ 
1338) Talkhis al-miftdh [see av-Kazwinl (KHATIB 
pimasHk)] and in didactic poems on the badi* (badi- 
“iyyaf) composed between the 8th/r4th and rath/ 
18th centuries, the term is applied in a wider sense 
than before: one speaks of luzdm even if only two 
lines of a poem show an additional invariable con- 
sonant (some of the examples quoted by earlier 
rhyme theorists are from poems that do not show the 
lusim throughout), The same is true, of course, of 
the sadj‘, where often there are no more than two 
rhyming clauses, There is also question of luztim in 
internal rhyme, ¢.g., wa-md 'skia@ra ‘I-Sasala mani 
*khtara ‘l-kasala. ‘Abbas! (d. 963/1556), Ma‘ahid, iii, 
306, mentions a collection of makdmat lusimiyya, ap- 
parently based on the figure, by al-Ashtarkuwil [see 
MAKAMA, and H, Nemah, in JAL, v, 88-92], who died 
in §38/1143 aud quotes some poetry from this author. 
Moreover, the figure is no longer limited to the rhyme, 
but involves different kinds of rhetorical games and 
artifices, such as the avoidance of pointed or un- 
pointed letters or alternating such letters from word 
to word, the avoidance of labials, the inclusion of a 
certain letter in every word of the line, the use of all 
letters of the alphabet in one line, and even graphic 
devices, such as the omission of connected letters. 
Suyiti (d. gr1/1505) credits himself with having 
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invented the term tadyik for such devices. The first 
example he mentions, however, is a device which 
involves the rhyme: The rhyme consonant may be, 
for instance, the ha’, but the poet imposes upon 
himself to avoid using the pronominal suffixes of the 
third person singular (presumably even in cases 
where this would be permissible, see KAFIYA, iv, 413a 
middle). Others do not seem to be aware of Suyitl!'s 
definition and use tadyik as a simple synonym of the 
other terms listed at the beginning of this article. 

In Persian rhetoric and prosody, the terms é*udt 
and lusim mda ld yalzam are used, as in Arabic, for 
the adoption of a second invariable consonant in 
prose and in poetry, and the reduplication of the 
thyme consonant. In addition, however, the two 
terms are used for the repetition of two or more 
words in each hemistich or line of poetry, and for the 
use of internal rhyme. Radiyani (middle of the 5th/ 
tith century) denotes the latter use specifically as 
iSndt al-karina. Razi (beginning of the 7th/r3th 
century), al-Mu‘djam, 386, also applies the term 
i‘ndt to the use of double kéfivas (e.x., diahin 
khabar[ds*man sipar) and points out that most 
Persian poets adopt an invariable consonant before 
the (a of the feminine ending of Arabic words 
without considering this convention as i‘ndt or 
luzim (216-17). Some later poets however disregard 
this rule, especially in cases where the kafiya proper 
is followed by a radif, 1.¢., a word or particle recurring 
at the end of each line (see FJ’, s.y. nepiF for a more 
accurate description which includes the redif in 
Turkish poetry; see also L, P, Elwell-Sutton, The 
Persian metres (Cambridge 1976], 225-6, 230). 
Another case of Juztim, according to RizT (262-3), 
occurs when the poct maintains the ta’sis, Le., a long 
4 separated from the rawi by a variable vowelled 
letter, throughout his poem (see Elwell-Sutton, 229- 
30, 233). Diddjarmi [¢.v. in Suppl.) (flor. early 8th/ 
14th century) has collected a number of poems to 
which forms of /uzém have been applied under the 
heading malziimdt in the roth chapter of his anthology 
Mwnis al-akrdr wa-dak@ik al-ash“dr (ed. Mir Salih 
Tabibi, i, Tehran 1337/1958, niin-fa?), 
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MA BAD at-TABI‘A, or MA Ba‘p At-Janls 
1YYArT, a translation of the Greek tw peta tx puotxk 
“the things which come after physical things", i.e. 
metaphysics, an expression which can have 
two meanings, each of which envisages a particular 
conception of that science (‘iim or sind‘a). It can 
either be a discipline which one embarks upon after 
physics, utilising the results of the natural sciences, 
or else it can be one whose goal lies beyond the 
apprehendable objects which are the concern of phy- 
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sics, The two meanings are not mutually self-excli- 
sive, but the first tends to put the accent on the 
role of experience and of knowledge of physical things 
in the search for metaphysical realities, whilst the 
second invites one to enter immediately into the do- 
main of suprasensible principles in order to deduce 
from them the nature und laws governing beings of 
the material world. 

One should note at the outset the two synonyms 
of this expression which denote metaphysics in 
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Arabic: on one side al-ilahiyydat, “the divine things”, 
and on the other al-falsafa al-ald, “the first philo- 
sophy”, a title which al-Kindi gave to one of his 
RasPil (cf. Ras@Pil al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. 
Abi Rida, Cairo 1053, i). These two terms were 
borrowed from the Greeks. In Plato, the word 
GeoAoyta normally denotes metaphysics; in his view, 
there exists a sphere of the divine (ro @etov), a 
term taken up by Aristotle, who identifies theology, 
the first philosophy and what we call metaphysics 
(Metaphysics, 1026, a 17-18). The translation uses 
the curious turn of phrase ‘ilm al-ashya? al-ilahiy- 
yat al-kawl “science of divine things in regard to 
definition", in which kaw] seems to correspond to 
the element Aoytx7 in Beokoyexy (kaw! normally 
translating Aéyosg in its sense of definition). Tbu 
Rushd comments in these terms: “Just as the things 
of nature are those in the definition of which na- 
ture is involved, so are the divine things those in 
the definition of which God is involved” (Tafsir Ma 
bad al-tabi‘a, ed. Bouyges, ii, 712). Nevertheless, 
there does not follow from this that God is the ob- 
ject of metaphysics, neither for Ibn Rushd, who con- 
nects this science not with God but with the exis- 
tence of an incorporeal and immobile substance, this 
substance being for him al-mawdjad fi 'I-hakika 
huwa ‘Il-djawhar ‘‘the being in reality’ (ibid., 750), 
nor for Ibn Sina, who thinks that God is not a datum, 
but can be demonstrated starting from the Necessary 
Being. Ibn Rushd further follows Aristotle, who 
brought forward the possibility of a first philosophy 
(} xpery prdocogia) in 1026 a 23, saying that if 
there exists no other substance except those consti- 
tuted by nature, then it is physics which should be 
the first philosophy, concerning which Ibn Rushd 
comments thus: “It is equally clear that if there is 
there a certain substance distinct from the moving 
substance, this substance which has existence will 
be the first, and the science which one builds upon 
it will be the primordial science (al-‘ilm al-akdam); 
it will be the universal science and the first phi- 
losophy (Tafsir, ii, 714). Moreover, for Aristotle, 
beyond the general idea of the divine there are only 
the gods of the ancient poets (Hesiod) who come into 
mythological cosmologies remote from demonstrative 
philosophy. Commenting on the term OeoAdyot (Met., 
1000 a 9), Ibn Rushd writes (Tafsir, i, 251), ‘Those 
who speak of divine things (al-wmir al-ilahiyya) are 
those who hold forth upon a discourse beyond what 
man can intelligibly understand (kaldm*” kharidjon 
Samma ya‘kiluku al-insdn)". In other words, before 
speaking philosophically of God, one must make an 
intelligible conception, and this is the role of meta- 
physics. 

But how should one understand the expression 
“primordial science” which Ibn Rushd uses? All 
the question is included there. Indeed, metaphysics 
comes before the other sciences because it is uni- 
versal and is concerned with the cause of everything 
which exists; should one thercfore place it in front 
of the others in research and teaching, or on the 
contrary keep it back till the end? Ouc may see here 
merely a difference of method, that of an expository 
procedure starting from principles and causes, and of 
a process of discovery starting from concrete and 
apprehensible experiences. This is al-Farabi’s ap- 
proach, who tries by this means to reduce the diver- 
gencies separating Plato and Aristotle. He accordingly 
remarks in his Kidd al-Djam‘ bayn ra?ay al-hakimayn 
(ed. A, Nader, Beirut 1968, 86) that for Plato, the 
most noble primordial substances are those which are 
near to the intellect and the soul, whilst for Aris- 





totle, the most worthy substances of this name, by 
anteriorness and by their value (bi ‘l-tafdil wa 'I- 
takdim) ave the first substances, i.e. the individual 
substances (al-djawadhir al-uwal allati hiya al- 
ashkhds), But the difference arises from what 
Aristotle then says from the point of view of the 
logical and physical sciences, whilst Plato speaks 
from the point of view of metaphysics (fi-ma ba‘d 
al-fabi‘a) and theological doctrines (wa-akdwilihi 
al-ilahiyya). Consequently, one can set oneself with- 
in a certain science or within another, or start 
from one or start from another, as a matter of in- 
difference, according to one's intention. In his 
Falsafat Aristajalis (ed. Muhsin Mahdi, Beirut 196), 
al-Farabi sets forth the Stagirite’s thought, follow- 
ing the progressive order of his enquiry as he sees 
it. After the questions of logic, and with the in- 
tention of discovering what makes for perfection in 
man, Aristotle studies the various questions which 
concern nature (fabiSa), the soul (nafs) and the 
intellect (Saff). “He must also examine profoundly 
the substances of the heavenly bodies; are they na- 
ture, soul or intellect, or are they indeed some 
other, more perfect (akmal) thing; also, are these 
substances things which are outside physical specu- 
lation? The point is that physical speculation only 
includes what the categories include. Now it is clear 
that there are other beings outside the categories: 
the Intellect acting as Agent and the Thing (shay’), 
which give to the heavenly bodies a perpetual cir- 
cular movement.This being so, one has to make spec- 
ulations about the beings which have a more univer- 
sal (aSamm) field than those about physics” (ibid., 
130). “This is why Aristotle explains in the book 
called Ma ba‘d al-fabi‘iyydt that he is making spec- 
ulations and conducting a deep enquiry into beings 
in a way which differs from physical speculation" 
(ibid., 132), One notes that al-Farabi admits that 
one can begin by physics, which does not however 
prevent him from thinking (in fact, wrongly) that 
Aristotle recognises the existence of a domain of 
the being which is external and superior to the cate- 
gories which, according to him, only concern the 
physical domain. Elsewhere he speaks clearly (131) 
of a penetrating enquiry into the beings which are 
above the natural things in the hierarchy of being 
(fi *l-mawdjiidat allatt fawk al-tabi‘iyydt fi rutbat 
al-mawdjiid). 

Ibn Sind and Ibu Rushd take up the Aristotelian 
definition of metaphysics as being the science 
of the being as such (al-mawdjiid bi-md huwa maw- 
djfid). But what is meant to be understood by this? 

1. [bn Sina's viewpoint. The basic principle 
is that “the object (mawdd‘) of all science is some- 
thing whose existence is admitted (or conceded: 
amr musallam al-mawdjtd) in that science” (Shifii’, 
al-Ilahivyat, Cairo 1960, i, 5). It is drawn from 
the Posterior analytics of Aristotle (72 a 20): “If I 
say that a thing exists or does not exist, it is a 
hypothesis". Hence if one says that the object of 
metaphysics is God or the Prime cause (Musabbib 
al-asbab), this is only an hypothesis which must be 
verified by meatus of another science. Now there is 
no other science, necessarily more particular than 
metaphysics, which is able to guarantee the existence 
of such-and-such an object. The mawda* of a science 
is the object concerning which this science conducts 
an enquiry (al-mabhath Sanku). But since God or the 
Prime cause are not data, they are on the contrary 
the goal of a metaphysical enquiry (mafiid). Ibn Sina 
concludes that the object of metaphysics is the being 
as such which is iniplied by every science, by every 
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question, by every thought and by every speech ut- 
terance (ibid., 30): it is the quid (ma), the ‘that 
which" (allagki) and the thing (skay). It does not 
have to be vouched for, since it is the thing itself 
which vouches for everything, or it is by means of 
it that one vouches for what one vouches for. This 
being as such can be divided, without one needing 
recourse to any category, in several ways: these divi- 
sions of it are like intrinsic accidents (ka 'I-‘awdrid 
al-khdssa), whilst divisions according to categories 
are like kinds (ka 'l-anwa‘), It can thus be divided 
in one and in multiples (al-wahid - al-kathir), in 
force and in action (kuwwa-/fil), in universal 
and particular (kulli-djuz%), in what is eternal 
and what arises from a temporal origin (kadim - 
multdath), in what is completed and what is in- 
complete (a@mm - ndfis), in cause and effect (Silla- 
matal) and in possible and necessary (mnmbin - 
wdadjib). This list has been made up from the meta- 
physics of the Shifa? (i, 13) and from the Kitab al- 
Nadjat (ed. Sabri al-Kurdi, 1938, 199). The last 
pair of oppositions in this division will mark out 
the Avicennan ontology through the distinction of 
the Being necessary by itself (wddjib al-wudjid bi- 
dhatihi), which is to be identified with God, and the 
being possible by itself (mumkin al-wudjdd bi-dhatihi), 
aecessary by something outside of itself, i. the 
being of the universe, Consequently, starting from 
this general ontology, Ibn Sind explains the origins 
of various beings, first of all the heavenly ones 
(intellects, spheres, souls of the spheres) by a process 
of emanation (fayd), as far as the Intellect acting 
as Agent, the intellect of the sphere of the moon; 
and then of the sublunary world, which is mace 
out of material elements by a progression from 
minerals to man, thanks to the shapes received 
from the Intellect acting as Agent which is Wahib 
al-suwar (Dator formarum). Thanks to reason, man is 
capable of returning to God, to such a point that 
God is, as the Kur?in says (LVII, 3), the First and 
the Last. From the domain of metaphysics, one passes 
on to that of connection with the heavens, then with 
physics, by a descending movement; then, beginning 
with connection with minerals, one passes on to that 
with plants, and from animals to that with the soul, 
as far as the rational soul, by means of an upward 
movement which ends up by a mysticism of the mind 
which corresponds in its point of arrival with that 
which was metaphysics at its departure point. For 
Ibn Sina, as for Plato, all reality is legitimately 
deducible from metaphysical principles, even though 
the imperfect nature of the human understanding 
does not in fact allow an integral deduction of the 
universe, 

2. Ibn Rushd’s viewpoint. This is a case of 
recovering the pure Aristotelianism, stripped of all 
Platonic or Neoplatonic influence. Since being is not 
a generic concept, it cannot be defined and appre- 
hended in itself, but only by means of categories. 
Thus for Ibn Rushd, the problem is to know what one 
can say about it and how one can speak of it, “‘Aristot- 
le’s aim in this book (A) is to distinguish the details 
of the significations to which the names (al-aswd?) 
refer, significations which one thinks about in that 
seience (metaphysics) and which hold there the 
position of the subject of an art (manzilat mawda‘ 
sina‘a) in relationship to that art. ‘These names are 
those which are uttered in regard to a single thing 
according to different points of view (bi-djihat 
mukhlalifa). This is why he makes out of speculation 
on the meaning of these names one section of that 
science (Tafsir, ii, 475). It is thus that one calls 
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“healthy”: 
balanced temperament, exercise, remedial measures, 
“the same thing is valid for the name of the being 
(mawdjfid) in relationship to substance and other 
categories” (ibid., i, 303-4). It is possible therefore 
to have a single science of all the diverse beings, on 
condition that one understands the names designating 
them analogically. This is what has been called the 
analogy of proportionality; being in regard to sub- 
stance is what being is in regard to substance is 
what being is in regard to quantity, etc. “Just as 
the things which are connected (/ansubu) with the 
curative arts fall, on examinations, into one and 
the same science, ie. medicine, likewise all the 
things which are connected with being are the object 
of speculation in a single science (ibid., i, 307). 
But metaphysics can also be justified by relying 
on the analogy of attribution, substance being the 
first analogue of being: “Thus the name of being 
(huwiyya), a synonym of mawdjid, although it is 
used of different species of being, is only used for 
each of them through the fact of the connection 
which it enjoys with the prime being (al-huwiyya 
al-ala) which is substance’’. To be first accordingly 
means here to be the first analogue. “The categories 
are connected with the substance, not in that they 
are considered to be their agentive cause any more 
than their ultimate one, but in the sense that they 
subsist in it (A@ima bihi) and that the substance 
is for them a subject (mawdi‘)" (ibid., 305). Now 
substance is a basic concept and in the measure 
that one accordingly brings together the study of 
being with the study of substance, “‘sinee it has been 
posited that for every unique concept there is a uni- 
que science ... there results necessarily that there 
is a unique science of being" (ibid., 309). Metaphys- 
ies, being the study of being as such (Ibn Rushd, 
who prefers huwiyya to mawdjad, often remarks that 
its object is al-huwiyya bi-ma hiya huwiyya), ought 
probably to contain within itself all the aspects of 
being. Nevertheless, being in the shape of the acci- 
dent (bi-'l-Sarad) and being in thought (fi ‘l-ftikr) 
are two defective entities (nadkisatdu'). The aim of 
metaphysics is to examine ‘the real being which exists 
outside the soul” and it is ‘the substance which is 
the basic principle of this being” (al-djawhar huwa 
mabda? hadhihi 'l-huwiyya), This conforms to the im- 
portance which the substance assumes basically in 
metaphysical speculation (cf. tbid,, iii, 1402), Be- 
ginning by the study of substances which are appre- 
hendable by the sense and are mobile and corruptible, 
and then of substances which have these same charac- 
teristics except that they are incorruptible (the 
heavens), Ibn Ruslid hopes to arrive, with Aristotle, 
at a substance which is not apprehendable by the 
senses, is incorruptible and is immobile, the Prime 
Mover, the cause of all the movements of the universe, 

Ibn Rushd thus carries beyond the apprehendable 
world an idea of substance which he has drawn 
from physics «nd which seems to him to be the basis 
of all existence: all that exists is substance, an 
exact correspondence here below. [bn Sind, on the 
contrary, thinks that substance, like all other cate- 
gories, must receive the quality of existence in 
order to exist, and that it can only receive exist- 
euce by acquiring quantity, quality and all the other 
categories, for a substance which had neither quan- 
tity, quality and so forth, would be nothing. So it 
cannot in itself be taken as the first analogue or 
the representative of being conceived as existence. 
For Ibn Sind, the Necessary being is not a substance 
since it cxists by itself, the Kayyiim of the Kur?an 
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(Il, 255, Ill, 2). On the other side, we have seen 
that the problem for the metaphysician is to know 
who established the existence of its object. Ibn Sina 
believes that this object, being implied in all sciences, 
does not need be to vouched for by one of them, More- 
over, it is for metaphysics to provide the role of 
supplying the other sciences with the basis of their 
object. Ibn Rushd criticises this viewpoint, but by 
telying on his own one, namely that the first philos- 
ophy poses the question to itself about substance 
as the first analogue of being. “Ibn Sind, believing 
in the truth of the doctrine which does not want any 
of the sciences to set forth its own principles, and 
taking that simpliciter, believes that it is the task 
of the person who concerns himself with the first 
philosophy to give a clear exposition of the existence 
of substance apprehendable by the senses, eternal 
or not. He say that the natural scientist posits by 
hypothesis that nature exists (yadaSu wad" anna 
‘Ltabi‘a mawdjida) and that the scholar of divine 
science is the one who gives the demonstrable proof 
of its existence’ (Tafsir, iii, 1423-4). Ibn Rushd 
then replies: ‘Yes, the specialist in the first phi- 
losophy seeks for the principles of substance as sub- 
stance and sets forth clearly that the separateness 
of substances is the principle of the physical sub- 
stance. But in making clear this search, he constantly 
calls for (yusddiru) what physics clearly sets forth, 
whether in regard to the substance which can be ge- 
nerated and is corruptible, in the first book of the 
Physics (189 B 30-191 b 34), where it is demonstrated 
that it is made up of matter and form, or whether in 
regard to the eternal substance, in Book viii (260 
a 20 ff,), where it is set forth that the driving force 
of that substance is stripped of all matter. Then 
he clearly lays down that the principles of the 
substance which are neither the Universal ideas («l- 
hulliyyat) nor the Numbers (al-a‘da@d) [of Plato)” 
(ibid., 1424-5). One should mention a final diver- 
gence between the two philosophers. Ibn Rughd notes 
that Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Metaphysics, 
has an enquiry into the unit, the multiple, the iden- 
tical (huwa huwa), the similar, the opposite and in- 
to still further notions "which bring out the general 
concomitants (al-lawahik al-Sdmma) of the being as 
such” (Tafsir, iii, 1403). In effect, metaphysics is 
a speculation about the being as such and about the 
“things” which are concomitant with it” (al-umar al- 
lahika lahu) (ibid., iii, 1395). Now we have seen 
that what is concomitant with being for Ibn Rushd is 
the division of being for Ibn Sina. It seems that 
this fundamental divergence holds good for all the 
other oppositions. 

Ibn Sina's metaphysics is consequently open to 
a region beyond the world, the earth and the heavens; 
it makes a mystical system possible. For Ibn Rushd, 
on the contrary, although wetaphysics studies 
the principles of beings which are objects of other 
sciences, it is not the foundation of those scicnces, 
but their completion. He writes in his Tafsir, ii, 7o1, 
“Since ... each science only concerns itself with 
studying a certain being which is its special object, 
it is clear that there must necessarily exist a science 
which studies the absolute being (al-humiyya al-muf- 
laka); if there were not, our knowledge of things 
would not be completely exhaustive (lam tustawfa ma- 
‘vifat al-ashy@)" (Tafsir, ii, 701). Furthermore, 
whilst Ibn Rushd seeks for the first cause of the 
movements of substances apprehendable by the sen- 
ses, corruptible or incorruptible, and finds it in the 
immobile Prime Mover, Ibn Sind sets himself the task 
of “making an enquiry into the first cause from which 





every being is brought about by causality (Aullt maw- 
djtid ma‘lal) in as much as it has been the result of 
causality, and not simply in as much as it is a mo- 
bile being (mawdjiid mutakarrik) or a quantifiable 
being (mawdjaid mutakammim) (Shifa?, Ilahiyyat, i, 
14). But there is a problem there; it is not possible 
for metaphysics to speculate on causes in as much 
as they are causes simpliciter (al-asbdb bi-ma hiya 
asbib muflaka), in the first place because this science 
treats of notions’ “which do not raise the question 
of proper accidents owed to these causes as such, 
such as the notions of universal and particular, of 
act and capability, of possibility and necessity” 
(ibid., 7); and then because the science of causes 
taken simplicifer presupposes that the existence of 
causes has been established for the things which 
have a cause (ithbdt al-asbab li 'l-umir dhawal al- 
asbib). Ibn Sina adopts here a very clear view of 
the problem of causality: it is not sufficient for 
the existence of a cause to be demonstrated in the 
eyes of reason. The existence of causes and effects 
is not proved by an intuition of causality; it comes 
from the division of being into the necessary and 
the possible. The first cause is thus the being nec- 
essary by itself. This is why there exists a being 
necessary so that all other beings have causes, since 
these exist even at the time when they are only pos- 
sibilities. Now if one adopts as the point of depar- 
ture experience of things apprehendable by the senses, 
all the causes that one will find are at the sanie 
time effects. One would not therefore be able, by 
tracing back the series of cause-effects, to reach 
the first cause, whether one went back infinitely or 
whether one came to a stop, as did Aristotle in his 
search for the Prime Mover, by an arbitrary decision: 
dvayxy ornjvat! On this point, Ibn Sina has set 
forth a highly original idea in his /shardt (ed. Sulay- 
man Dunya, Cairo 1958, iii, 454-5). It concerns 
the position of the cause which is not an effect, in 
relation to the series of cause-effects. If it forms 
part of their ensemble (djumia), it is necessarily an 
extreme limit (faraf), But if one takes a series made 
into a hierarchical chain (silsila murattiba) of causes 
and effects which is made up only of cause-effects, 
“there is a necd for an external cause for this en- 
semble, but undoubtedly in continuity with it in 
regard to limit (ihtddjat ilé “ila khdridja ‘anhd, 
ldkinnahd tattasilu bihd ... faraf™)". Ton Sina 
envisages the case where this succession is infinite, 
and then the cause-effects would form an infinitely 
limited ensemble. This ensemble is the universe; 
God is its “limit”, but He is exterior to it, On the 
contrary, Ibn Rushd’s Prime Mover is probably at the 
peak of the hierarchy of substance, but it is a sub- 
stance and forms part of the world of substances. 
Just as metaphysics finishes off the sciences, likewise 
God supports the universe like the keystone of an 
arch, 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(R. ARNALDEz) 

MA CHUNG-YING (Matlhews’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 1505, 7489), also known as GA ssu- 
Linc, or “Little Commander" (Ga is an affectionate 
diminutive used in colloquial Kansu Chinese—see 
the Hsin-Hua izu-tien, Peking 1971, 124; Ssu-ling: 
see Matthews’, nos. 5585, 4043), the youngest and 
best-known of the five Chinese Muslin war- 
lords comprising the “Wu Ma” clique [g.v.] which 
controlled much of Northwest China during the 
Jatter half of the Republican Period (1911-49). 

Little is known of Ma Chung-ying’s early years, 
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He was born at Linhsia (formerly Hochow) in south- 
eastern Kansu, ca. 19ro (there is a contradiction 
in the Biographical dictionary of Republican China, 
which holds that Ma was born in rorz, but that he 
became a junior officer in 1926 “at the age of seven- 
teen”; op. cit., 463, col. 1), Little is known of Ma's 
immediate family, but it is clear that he shared 
the same paternal grandfather as the Kansu-Chinghai 
warlords Ma Pu-ch’ing (Mafthews’, nos. 4310, 
5363, 1168) and Ma Pu-fang (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 
5363, 1815), and that he was thus a scion of the power- 
ful Ma family of Pieh-tsang, a small village some 30 
km. west of Linhsia (Mei, op. cit, in Bibl., 660). 
Ma Chung-ying was also distantly related to the 
Kansu-Ninghsia warlords Ma Hung-k’uei (Matthews', 
nos. 4310, 2386, 3651) and Ma Hung-pin (Afatthews’, 
nos. 4310, 2386, 5259), the most powerful represen- 
tatives of the Ma family of Han-chia-chi, a large 
village some 25 km, south-west of Linhsia. Together 
these five Hui warlords were to become famous—or 
infamous—as the “Wu Ma” Northwestern Muslim 
clique, 

Ma Chung-ying first entered military service 
during 1924 when, at about the age of fourteen, he 
joined the local Muslim militia. One year later, in 
August 1925, troops of the “Christan General”, Feng 
Yii-hsiang, invaded Kansu. The invading forces, 
under the command of Feng’s subordinate Liu Yti-fen, 
formed a part of the Northwest Army, more common- 
ly known as the First Kuominchiin (‘National 
People’s Army"), a vast rabble which is estimated 
to have numbered in excess of 100,000 men during 
the late summer of 1925. Feng intended, through 
his subordinate Liu, to colonise Jarge tracts of 
Kansu with Kuominchiin soldiers; he also intended 
to finance his struggle against the Northeastern 
warlord Chang Tso-lin with taxes raised and opium 
cultivated in the Northwest. Not unnaturally, 
these aims found little favour with the people of 
Kansu, Ninghsia and Chinghai; nor were the local 
warlords much inclined to support Feng Yi-hsiang. 

In 1926, one year after the Kuominchiin invasion 
of Kansu, Ma Chung-ying received his first com- 
mission as an officer in the forces commanded by one 
of his uncles, Ma Ku-chung (Boorman and Howard, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 463). During the same year, Liu Yi- 
fen, who was in occupation of the provincial capital 
at Lanchow, was attacked by a combination of local 
warlords from eastern Kansu (Sheridan, of. cit. in 
Bibl., 195-6). Fighting was prolonged and severe, 
but the Muslim warlords of western Kansu seem to 
have remained aloof, from the struggle, and Liu 
eventually succeeded in reimposing Kuominchiin 
rule on the province, During his conflict, Ma Chung- 
ying, still only sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
is said to have “laid siege to and captured Linhsia 
on his own initiative’ (Boorman and Howard, ibid.). 
Liu Yi-fen ordered troops under the command of 
Ma Lin (a great-uncle of Ma Chung-ying) to recapture 
Linhsia, but the young soldier easily defeated them, 
winning for himself a reputation as a military 
strategist and the nickname ‘Little Commander". 
Ma Chung-ying’s triumph was short-lived, however, 
for his uncle and commanding officer Ma Ku-chung 
had not ordered the occupation of Linhsia, and he 
dismissed his nephew for insubordination. The 
“Little Commander" learned this lesson well; he 
withdrew to the Sining area of Chinghai and began 
to build up his own forces. 

The Kuominchiin “pacification” of Kansu left 
large areas of the province devastated, but failed 
to break the rebellious spirit of its people. In 1927 
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north-western Kansu was racked by a violent earth- 
quake; this, combined with the increased use of good 
arable land for the cultivation of the opium poppy 
and arbitrary tax increases imposed by Liu Yii-fen, 
caused widespread famine. Early in the spring of 1928 
the patience of the Northwestern Muslims ran out, 
and the standard of revolt was raised against the 
Kuominchiin by the Muslim leader Ma T'ing-hsiang 
(Matthews’, nos. 4310, 6404, 3076; see Sheridan, 250). 
Ma Chung-ying (who according to one source had 
fled to Sining, together with a group of his followers, 
because of an illicit affair with a young Mnslim girl 
from a strictly orthodox family; see Ekvall, op cit. 
in Bibl., 946) rapidly became involved in this revolt 
against the Kuominchiin. The city of Linhsia, which 
remained in Kuomiuchiin hands, was besieged three 
times by Muslim forces. Robert Ekvall, an American 
who travelled through south-eastern Kansu at this 
time, records that “The revolt had by this time 
assumed all the aspects of a holy war. Chanting 
prayers, forty or fifty thousand fighters went into 
battle with fanatical] zeal ... the young rebel leader 
Ma Chong-ing (sic) seemed to bear a charmed life 
and by his reckless courage gained the utmost in 
obedience and devotion from his ruffian troops. 
The Chinese (ie. the Kuominchiin) were panic- 
stricken at the desparate courage of the Moslems, 
but eventually, by machine-gun fire and light artille- 
ry, proved superior” (Ekvall, 946-7). The Kuomin- 
chin was unable, however, to crush the Muslim 
revolt entirely; no sooner had the rebellion been 
suppressed in one area, than it broke out afresh in 
another. By September 1928 over 100,000 people 
had died (Sheridan, Joc, cit,), Anti-Kuominchiin 
feeling amongst the Muslims gradually gave way to 
racial hostility against all Han Chinese. On 14 
February 1929, about 20,000 Muslims forced their 
way into Tangar, a city of some 5,000 families in 
western Kansu. Au American eyewitness described 
the scene as follows: “(The Muslims] forced an 
entrance by ladder over the north wall, Immediately 
by they began to murder the Chinese in the most 
brutal way, cutting over the head with swords ... 
The Muslims were in the city only about two hours, 
but during that time the official figures show more 
than 2,000 killed, 7oo wounded, and $ 2,000,000 da- 
mage" (Sheridan, 251). Kuominchiin reprisals 
against the Muslims were equally bloody. According 
to American diplomatic reports (see Sheridan, tbid.), 
the ravages of war and famine reduced people to 
cannibalism; between 1926 and 1929 as many a 
2,000,000 people may have died. One casualty was 
Ma Chung-ying's father, who was executed on the 
orders of Liu Yd-fen in the winter of 1929 (Boorman 
and Howard, ibid.). 

In 1929 Ma Chung-ying, his position strengthened 
by several victories over the forces of the Kuomin- 
chiin, approached the Nationalist leader Chiang 
Kai-shek with a request that his private army should 
be recognised as a Kuomintang frontier unit. At about 
this time, Feng Yii-hsiang declared himself indepen- 
dent of the National Government at Nanking; as 
a result of this, Ma Chung-ying’s distant relative 
Ma Hung-k'uei, the strongest of the “Wu Ma” clique, 
declared in favour of the nationalist cause. Ma Chung- 
ying went to Nanking, where he enrolled briefly 
at the military academy. In 1930 he returned to 
Kansu where he was appointed garrison commander 
at Kanchow (Changyeh) in the far north-west, near 
the frontier of Sinkiang [¢.v.]; from here he con- 
trolled a small fief, including the towns of Suchow 
and An-hsi, which “freed him from any financial 
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worry and allowed him to prepare his army for an 
expedition to Sinkiang’’ (Nyman, op. cit. in Bibl., 
tor). Before striking out into Singkiaug, however, 
Ma seems to have made another bid to extend his 
personal power base in Kansu. Once again he met 
with failure, this time at the hands of his uncle Ma 
Pu-fang (Norins, op. cit. in Bibl., 41). 

In 1930 Sinkiang, China's largest province, was 
under the control of Chin Shu-jen, an avaricious 
and incompetent warlord from Kansu; over 90% of 
Chin’s subjects were Muslims, but the Han Chinese 
warlord seems to have nurtured a fierce hatred for all 
Muslims, whether of Hui or Turkic ethnic origin. 
Chin's anti-Muslim sentiment may well have derived 
from the various Hui risings in Kansu; certainly, 
when a combination of famine and war drove starving 
Han Chinese refugees to flee from his native Kansu 
to Sinkiang in the late 1920s, Chin welcomed them 
with open arms. Less than 200 km from the north- 
western frontier of Ma Chung-ying's fief in Kansu 
lay the ancient oasis city of Komu! (Komul [g.v. in 
Suppl.]). When Chin Shu-jen seized power in Sinkiang 
during 1928, Komul (Chinese name Hami) was still 
a semi-independent state, ruled by the aged monarch 
Maksiid Shah, the Jast autonomous Khanate in 
Central Asia. When Maksid died of old age in 1930, 
Chin Shu-jen, who held the heir-apparent hostage 
in Urumchi, the provincial capital, announced the 
abolition of the Khanate and its full absorption 
within China. Chinese officials took over the ad- 
ministration of Komul, and Chin began to settle 
Han Chinese refugees from his native Kansu on 
arable land expropriated from the indigenous Uyghur 
(¢.v.) farmers. Local unrest grew rapidly, and in 1931, 
following the abduction of a local Muslim girl by a 
Han Chinese tax collector, open rebellion broke out. 

One of the leaders of the Komul revolt, a Uyghur 
called Yulbars Khan [g.v.] travelled to Suchow in 
north-eastern Kansu where he met Ma Chung-ying 
(now officially Commander of the 36th Division of 
the Kuomintang, though Yulbars comments that 
there were so many Mas in this force that it was 
commonly called the Ma-chia-chiin, or ‘Ma House- 
hold Army”; see Yulbars, op. cit. in Bibl., 87-8). 
Ma agreed to enter the fray, ostensibly to help his 
Uyghur co-religionists and in 1931 he led his troops 
into Sinkiang in an open challenge to Chin Shu-jen. 
Ma was wounded during the autumn, and withdrew 
temporarily to Kansu to recuperate. In August 
1932 Ma’s troops again entered Sinkiang. Initially, 
they cooperated with the Uyghurs in their struggle 
against Chin Shu-jen. Ma’s crack cavalry units, 
generally considered to have been amongst the best 
troops in China, fought their way to the outskirts 
of Urumchi before being repulsed by White Russian 
mercenaries under the command of Chin Shu-jen 
(see Wu, op. cit. in Bibl., 73-100); meanwhile, Uyghur 
forces under Yulbars Khan and Khéddja Niyaz 
Hadijdji took control of the greater part of southern 
Sinkiang, and an “East Turkestan Republic" was 
proclaimed at Kashghar [g.v.]. 

In April 1933 the incompetent Chin Shu-jen was 
ousted by Sheng Shih-ts'ai, his Chief-of-Staff. 
The new warlord, whose home province was Liaoning 
in the far Northeast, enjoyed the support of a group 
of some 3,000 battle-hardened Manchurian troops 
who had been driven into Siberia by the invading 
Japanese and repatriated to Sinkiang by the Soviet 
authorities. During the remainder of 1933, Ma Chung- 
ying’s forces made two further attempts to take 
Urumchi, and despite judicious use of his White 
Russian and Manchurian troops, Sheng was forced 


to appeal to the Soviet Union for aid. In January 
1934, Soviet military units entered Sinkiang and 
attacked Ma Chung-ying’s cavalry with aeroplanes 
and, apparently, poison gas. The Muslim warlord 
was forced to fall back on Turfan, but instead of 
withdrawing to his old base in north-eastern Kansu 
he took the decision to try and hold southern 
Sinkiang. 

This decision brought the Kansu Muslims into 
direct conflict with the Uyghur Muslims of Sinkiang, 
their erstwhile allies. There had been indications 
of such a split for some time; as soon as fighting 
on the northern front had become bogged down be- 
fore Urumchi, units of Ma’s forces had advanced 
into the Tarim Basin where his troops “aroused 
the antagonism of the Turki natives by looting 
and plundering” (Boorman and Howard, 464). It 
Tapidly became clear to most of the Uyghur popula- 
tion (though notably not to Yulbars) that Ma was 
just another Kansu warlord, and not the saviour 
of the Muslims of Sinkiang they had hoped for. 
(There was never any question of Ma being viewed 
as a mahdi, and there seems to be no reason for 
assuming that he considered himself as such. Nyman, 
to1-3, is certainly mistaken in suggesting this.) 
The retreating Ma Chung-ying fell back on KAshghar, 
where he destroyed the nascent Islamic ‘East 
Turkestan Republic”; he then transferred command 
of his forces to his brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan 
(Matthews', nos. 4310, 2161, 5630), and, in a move 
which still remains shrouded in mystery, crossed 
the frontier into the Soviet Union during July 1934. 
His brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan, went on to occupy 
the whole of the southern rim of the Tarim Basin; 
here, as the “Commander-in-Chief of the 36th 
Division of the Kuomintang", Ma established a 
strange Hui-ruled fief on the borders of Tibet, 
Ma Hu-shan’s statelet, ‘“‘Tunganistan” {¢.v.] was to 
endure until 1937, when his forces melted away 
and he took refuge in British India, 

It is not clear why Ma Chung-ying should have 
deliberately chosen to enter the Soviet Union when 
his military position was far from hopeless—after 
all, he had been driven back from Urumchi by Soviet 
forces. Ma's eventual fate is uncertain; an article 
published anonymously in the Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society during 1935 states that he 
“died on arrival at Moscow", however, it is more 
likely that he was held by Stalin as a weapon in 
reserve against Sheng Shih-ts'ai, the Soviet puppet 
in Sinkiang. Ma may have been executed by Stalin 
at Sheng’s request when the latter visited Moscow 
in 1938; certainly, he was never seen again, though 
for many years stories of his imminent return 
circulated amongst both the Uyghurs of Sinkiang 
and the Hui of Kansu. 
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MA HUA-LUNG (Matthews’ Chinese-English 
dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 2211, 4258), also known MA cH'AO- 
cuine (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 233, 1171), a Chinese 
Muslim leader and exponent of the “New 
Teaching” who played an important part in the 
great mid-r3th/roth century Muslim risings against 
the Ch’'ing dynasty. 

Ma Hua-lung was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the 13th/roth century, probably at 
Ch’in-chi-p'u (Hartmann, op. cit. in Brbl., 14), a 
walled city in Ninghsia [g.v.] province situated on 
the right bank of the Yellow River some 80 km. south 
of Ninghsia city (the modern Yinchwan), We know 
little of Ma's personal background. Po Ching-wei, a 
member of the Shensi gentry who participated in the 
Struggle against Ma (and therefore a hostile source), 
States that ‘Ma Hua-lung’s family lived at Chin-chi- 
p'u for generations”; seemingly, Ma came from a 
well-to-do family background, for he was “the 
leading rich man in the area, as well as a person with 
a military title which he earned by substantial 
contributions to the government”. Furthermore, 
he was a man of considerable political and religious 
significance, for Po tells us that he was “very much 
respected and trusted by the Moslems in Ninghsia 
+++ (and) ... he was a sweeping influence over the 
Moslems of the other provinces too” (Po Ching-wei, 
Feng-hsi-ts'ao-t'ang-chi, iii, 7-11; cited in Chu, op. 
cit, in Bibl., 346-7). 

In Ma Hua-lung’s time, Chin-chi-p'u, said to have 
been a Muslim centre “for more than a thousand 
years" (Bales, op. cit. in Bibl., 218), and described 
as the "Medina of Chinese Islam" (Wright, op. cit. 
in Bibl, x11), indicating a significance secondary 


only to that of Hochow (often described as the 
“Mecca of Chinese Islam"’), was a prosperous trading 
centre which thrived on the tea and salt trade with 
Mongolia. Bales, 243, notes that “it was a purely 
Muslim city and no Chinese official was resident 
there. The officials lived at Lingchow” (a small city 
some 30 km. to the north), 

Ma Hua-lung’s lineage is unclear, He does not 
appear to have been directly related by blood to Ma 
Ming-hsin [g.v.] of An-ting, but he was certainly a 
spiritual descendant of the latter. Muhammad 
Tawadu‘ (op. cit, in Bibl., 117) states that he was 
the sixth shay&h of the Nakshbandi farika founded 
by Ma Ming-hsin ca. 1175/1761 near Lanchow. Ma 
Hua-lung’s father, Ma Erh (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 
1751), the fifth shaykh in Ma Ming-hsin's silsila, is 
said to have died ‘‘a lingering death"’ (Wright, 109) 
at the hands of the Chinese; Ma Hua-lung was thus 
both a spiritual and a direct blood descendant of 
Ma Eth, the fifth head of the Nakshbandiyya- 
Djahriyya order in Northwest China (see, however, 
Israeli’s 1974 thesis, 273-324, for an alternative 
analysis). 

It seems that, after the harsh suppression of ‘New 
Teaching" adherents in the Kansu-Chinghai border- 
lands resulting from the defeat of the 1196/178r and 
1198/1783 Muslim risings, the surviving “New Teach- 
ing” leaders moved eastwards towards Ninghsia. 
According to Fletcher (op. cit. in Btbl., 77), it was 
Ma Hua-lung who made Chin-chi-p’u into the fore- 
most ‘‘New Teaching” centre in all of China. From 
this bastion he was able to exercise an influence on the 
Chinese wmma far in excess of that wielded by Ma 
Ming-hsin during his prime, for during the three- 
quarters of a century following the death of the latter, 
the “New Teaching” had spread from the Kansu- 
Chinghai border area across much of China. Seeming- 
ly, Ma Hua-lung played an important part in this 
process of proselytisation, for in a memorial addressed 
to the Imperial authorities at Peking requesting the 
prohibition of the “New Teaching", Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
the Ch'ing commander who eventually crushed the 
1862-78 Muslim rebellion in Northwest China, 
complained that Ma, who styled himself the Tsung-ta 
A-hung (“General Grand Mulla", Matthews’, nos. 
6912, 5943, 1, 2931), had “sent out people to spread 
this evil religion everywhere’, According to Tso, 
these missionaries, known as hai-li-fei (Matthews’, 
nos. 2014, 3865, 1850, possibly a corruption of the 
Arabic Safi term khalifa, see Israeli, op. cit., 1974, 
298), were “disguised as businessmen" (Tso Tsung- 
t'ang, Memorials, cited in Chu, op. cit. in Bibl., 1966, 
156-8). In fact, Muslim merchants dominated the 
North China caravan trade, and it is more than 
probable that many of the ‘‘New Teaching” hai-li-fei 
were also legitimate merchants. Tso continued: 
“According to the testimony of lately captured 
Muslim rebels, there are missionaries of the New 
Teaching in Peking, Tientsin, Heilungkiang, Kirin, 
Shansi and Hupeh” (Tso, Memorials, ibid.); it is 
also probable that the “New Teaching” had spread 
across Szechwan (where it was definitely established) 
to Yunnan [q.v.] where it may have played some part 
in the “‘Panthay” {g.v.] Muslim rebellion of Tu 
Wen-hsiu [¢.v,], 

During the great Muslim rebellion of 1862-78 
{see aL-Stn], four main centres of Muslim power were 
to emerge in Northwest China (excluding only the 
Turkic areas of Sinkiang which were either to pass 
under the rule of Ya‘kib Beg (¢.v.] of Kashghar 
{g.v.], or to maintain a precarious independence 
under incompetent local leadership in Dzungaria 
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(see Bales, 224, “Sketch map of main Muslim cen- 
tres”). These were; (1) Ma Hua-lung’s base at Chin- 
chi-p'u, the chief centre of the “New Teaching"; 
(2) Hochow and the surrounding area, a predominant- 
ly “Old Teaching” centre under the leadership of 
Ma Chan-so (Matthews', nos. 4310, 125, 59); (3) 
Hsining and the surrounding area, a region of mixed 
“Ola” and “New Teaching” allegiances under the 
leadership of Ma Kuei-yGan (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 
3610, 7728); and (4) a region centering upon Suchow, 
described by Bales, 224, as “non-sectarian’’, under 
the leadership of Ma Wen-yu (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 
7129, 4196). (Note, however, that elsewhere [227], 
Bales describes both the Hsining and Suchow Mus- 
lims as being “‘mostly inclined to the New Sect”.) 
In marked contrast to these Kansu and Chinghai 
Muslim leaders, Pai Yen-hu (g.v.], the most important 
of the Shensi Muslim leaders, was a guerilla fighter 
with no permanent base. Of this plethora of Muslim 
leaders, however, it is interesting to note that in 
the opinion of Tso Tsung-t'ang; “only one man ... 
could command followers from Heilungkiang to 
Sinkiang, and he was Ma Hua-lung” (Tso, Memorials, 
cited in Chu, 1955, 343). 

The initial Northwestern Muslim challenge to 
the Ch'ing Empire came in Shensi, where between 
1862 and 1864 Pai Yen-hu and other local Muslim 
leaders conducted a fast-moving cavalry campaign 
against the Manchu general To-lung-a. The Ch’ing 
forces scored some early successes in southern Shensi, 
but in 1864 To-lung-a was killed, and during the 
following months the Muslim revolt spread with 
great rapidity across the whole of Northwest China, 

During the early years of the revolt, Ma Hua-lung, 
whose base at Chin-chi-p’u was situated well behind 
the main battle front in southern Shensi, succeeded 
in maintaining a precarious neutrality (at least in 
the eyes of some local Ch’ing officials, see Chu, 1955, 
345), whilst simultaneously increasing the fortifi- 
cations around Chin-chi-p’u and building up the 
armed forces at his command. It was widely rumoured 
that Ma Hua-lung had masterminded the capture 
of Ninghsia city by rebel forces in 1863, but some 
Ch'ing officials still remained unconvinced of Ma’s 
complicity. Tso Tsung-t’ang, the military veteran 
‘who was appointed Governor-General of Shensi and 
Kansu in 1868, with specific orders to crush the 
Muslim revolt, had no such doubts. Tso “regarded 
the Chin-chi-p’u centre as one of first importance 
and determined to concentrate upon the reduction 
of the Muslims in that area. He had no illusions 
whatever about Ma Hua-lung, but was certain that 
he was the ringleader among all the Kansu Muslims, 
and he determined to proceed on that basis” (Chu, 
1955s 346). 

Tso estimated that he would require five years to 
reconquer Shensi and Kansu; he launched his attack 
in November 1868, aiming primarily to capture Chin- 
chi-p'u, with Hochow as a secondary target. It was 
a savage campaign, with little quarter given or asked. 
Tso played upon the traditional rivalries between 
adherents of the “Old” and ‘‘New" teachings by 
giving amnesty to followers of the “Old Teaching” 
who surrendered (a policy which paid off, for in 1872 
Ma Chan-so, commander of the “Old Teaching” 
centre based on Hochow, surrendered to Tso shortly 
after inflicting a crushing defeat on the Imperial 
forces; for his pains he was made a general in Tso's 
army and went on to play an important part in the 
“pacification” of Kansu) ; in marked contrast Tso “ne- 
ver treated with a single ‘New Sect’ leader, but ex- 
ecuted every one that fell into his hands" (Bales, 280), 


Throughout 1869, Tso’s armies advanced slowly 
across Shensi and into eastern Kansu, driving the 
highly-mobile Muslim cavalry of Shensi before them. 
In early 1870 the Imperial forces arrived before Chin- 
chi-p’u; the assault was to be long and hard, for “over 
the whole plain was a network of canals, all the vil- 
lages were fortified, and the Moslems had erected 
numberless stockades covering every approach to 
Chinchipu” (Bales, 243; for details of the campaign, 
see 231-65). Tso built a huge moat and accompanying 
rampart around Chin-ch’i-p’u, and set about reducing 
the Muslims through a combination of bombardment 
and starvation. Ma Hua-lung’s position was made 
critical by his earlier decision to send a large force of 
his followers into Shensi in a bid to draw off Tso's 
armies from Chin-chi-p'u, an action which caused 
Bales, Tso's biographer, to comment: “Had Ma Hua- 
lung enjoyed a reasonable talent for generalship 
along with his many other endowments, he could 
have driven Tso Tsung-t’ang out of Kansu, perhaps 
from Shensi as well, and delivered an irreparable 
blow to the Imperial cause" (247). 

By January 1871 the population of Chin-chi-p'u 
was Starving; the defenders had been reduced to 
eating buman flesh. On 6 January Ma Hua-lung left 
his stronghold behind the city walls and presented 
himself, accompanied by a single servant, at the 
headquarters of Liu Chin-t'ang, the Imperial com- 
mander. Ma asked that all blame for the resistance 
at Chin-chi-p'u be laid on him, and that his followers 
should be spared, After prolonged interrogation by 
the victorious Ch'ing commanders, Ma was executed, 
together with twelve members of his immediate 
family, by the “slicing process"; some eighty of 
the lesser Muslim leaders were beheaded. Chin-chi-p'u 
was depopulated, and the surviving Muslims were 
sent, en masse, into exile or slavery, Tso Tsung-t’ang 
went on to reconquer western Kansu, and by 1878, 
ten years after the commencement of his offensive 
in Shensi, he succeeded in reconquering Kashghar, 
the last major town of Northwest China. 

After his execution on 2 March 1871, Ma Hua-lung 
became a martyr for followers of the ‘New Teaching”. 
The victorious Ch’ing forces made strenous attempts 
to stamp out Ma's adherents (it has been estimated 
that between 1862 and 1878 the Muslim revolt and the 
Ch'ing reconquest resulted in over 10 million deaths; 
see Chu, 1966, p. vii), but to no avail. According 
to W. A. Saunders, a Christian missionary who was 
active in Kansu during the Republican period, Ma’s 
body was buried at Chen-chi-p’u, but his head was 
taken, presumably in secret, to Hsiian-hua-kang, 
near Chang-chia-ch’uan in south-eastern Kansu. 
When Saunders visited Hsiian-hua-kang in 1934 he 
found Ma's tomb to be “quite an imposing affair of 
carved brick with a kind of ‘Li Pai Sz’ (temple) as 
an entrance” (op. cit. in Bibl., 70). Saunders records 
that “worship” was made at the tomb every year 
on Ma Hua-lung’s birthday, a practice strongly 
denounced by local Muslims belonging to the “Old 
Teaching”. It is not known whether Ma's tomb at 
Hsijan-hua-kang still exists. 

Bibliography: The most important contem- 
poraneous Chinese sources for the Muslim rebellion 
of 1862-78 are the complete works of Tso Tsung- 
t'ang, Tso Wen-hsiang-kung Ch’ilan-chi, 1888-97, 
published together with a biography of Tso written 
by Lo Cheng-chiin, Tso Wen hsiang-kung Nien-p'u; 
details of these works are to be found in Chu Wen- 
djang’s 1966 study of the Muslim rebellion in North- 
west China at p. 21z, A collection of anecdotes 
taken from the oral recollections of a Muslim 
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mulla who lived through the great rebellion as a 
child is to be found in Shan Hua-p'u’s Shen-Kan 
Chieh-yti-lu, in Pai Shou-i’s 1952 collection, iv, 
303 ff.; this source, based partially on personal 
experience and partially on hearsay, is indicative 
of the paucity of Muslim sources for this period. 
A further useful contemporaneous Chinese source 
is Po Ching-wei's Feng-hsi-s'ao-t'ang-chi, Nanking 
1924, the collected works of a member of the 
Shensi gentry who served with the imperial forces 
and was present during the siege of Chin-chi-p'u. 
An interesting, but not always reliable, contem- 
poraneous western source is F. von Richthofen’s 
Baron Richthofen’s letters (1870-1872), Peking 
1941. See also: H. M. d’Ollone, Recherches sur les 
Musulmans Chinois, Paris 1911, esp. 273-4; Wu 
Tseng-ch'i, Ch'ing-shih kang-yao (‘A summary of 
Ch'ing history"), Shanghai 1913, esp. chiian 12; 
M. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, 
Leipzig 1921; W. A. Saunders, Hstian Hua Kang, in 
Friends of Moslems in China (Hankow), viii/4 
(x October 1934), 60-71; W. L. Bales, Tso Tsung- 
Vang: soldier and statesman of Old China, Shanghai 
1937, esp. 231-65; Muhammad Tawadu‘, al-Sin wa 
‘l-Islam, Cairo 1945; Ma Hsiao-shih, Hsi-pei Hut- 
tsu ko-ming chien-shih (‘‘A short history of the 
revolutions of the Northwestern Muslim people”), 
Shanghai 1951, esp. 1-15 (Ma Hsiao-shih, a Hui 
Muslim, emphasises links between the Muslim re- 
bellion in Shensi and the Taiping rebels); Pai 
Shou-i, Hut-hui min-tsu ti hsin-sheng (‘The re- 
birth of the Muslim people”), Shanghai 1951, esp. 
65-70; Pai Shou-i, Hui-min ch’i-i (‘The righteous 
uprisings of the Muslim people”), 4 vols, Shanghai 
1952, see vols. iii and iv for the Northwest China 
rebellions; Chu Wen-djang, The Policy of the 
Manchu government in the suppression of the Moslem 
Rebellion in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 
to 1878, Ph. D. thesis, Univ. of Washington 1955 
{the greater part of this thesis was later published 
[see Chu, 1966], but several important appendices 
were omitted from the published version, most 
notably supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the 
New Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the 
unpublished thesis); Mary C. Wright, The last 
stand of Chinese conservatism: the T’ung-Chih 
restoration, 1862-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New 
York 1969, see esp. 107-113 of the 1969 edition; 
Saguchi Toru, Jtihachi-jaikya seiki Higashi Toruki- 
sutan shakaishi kenkya (The social history of 
Eastern Turkestan in the 18th/roth centuries’), 
Tokyo 1963; Chu Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion 
in Northwest China, 1862-1878, The Haguc-Paris 
1966; R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: a study 
of cultural confrontation, unpublished Ph, D. thesis, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-hsin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (?), 75-96; 
A. Forbes, The Muslim national minorities of 
China, in Religion, vif2 (1976), 67-87; R. Israeli, 
Established Islam and marginal Islam in China: 
from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, xxxi 
(1978), 99-r09. (A. D. W. Fores) 
MA HUAN ( Matthews’ Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American Edition 1969, characters no. 4310, 
2266), Chinese Muslim interpreter and 
traveller who flourished during the 9th/rsth 
century and who was the author of Ying-yai sheng- 
lan (“The overall survey of the ocean’s shores"), 
the best-known account of the early and mid-oth/r5th 
century Ming Chinese maritime expeditions to South- 
east Asia, South Asia, the Arabian Peninsula and 
East Africa. 
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Ma Huan was born ca, 782/1380 in Kuei-chi, a 
district of Shao-hsing city, Chekiang Province. His 
home was about 24 miles south-east of Hang-chou, 
and a mere 7 miles from the southern shore of Hang- 
chou bay, one of the principal centres of navigation 
in gth/rsth century China (Mills, Ma Huan [see 
Bibi), 34). Ma Huan probably came from a poor 
background, though “his derogatory description 
of himself as a ‘mountain-woodcutter’ need not be 
taken literally"’ (Mills, Joc, cit.), Seemingly, Ma Huan 
did not belong to a Muslim family, but chose to 
adopt Islam when a young man—thus his surname 
“Ma”, so common amongst Chinese Muslims, must 
have been purely coincidental. He must have 
received a good education in Chinese, for "there are 
classicisms in his book, and he was acquainted with 
the contents of Wang Ta-ylian's Tao-i chih-liich 
(“A synoptical account of the Islands and their 
Barbarians", 751/1350), of certain Chinese classics, 
and of ‘Buddhist books’ (Mills), (On the other 
hand Duyvendak, in his Ma Huan re-examined, 9, 
describes Ying-yai sheng-lan as being “written in an 
almost colloquial style by an unlearned Mohamme- 
dan”,) 

During his youth Ma Huan seems to have adopted 
Islam, and to have assumed the tzu (courtesy-name) 
of Tsung-tao (Matthews’, nos, 6896, 6136); possibly 
as a result of becoming a Muslim he began a study of 
Arabic and/or Persian, enabling him to become profi- 
cient as a translator and interpreter. As a result 
of the acquisition of these skills, he was appointed 
to the staff of the great Chinese Muslim admiral 
Cheng Ho in 815/1412. It is interesting to note that 
Ma Huan’s appointment came one year before the 
fourth of Cheng Ho's voyages (816-18/r413-15), the 
first to sail beyond South Asia to the Persian Gulf. 

Ma Huan accompanied Cheng Ho on this fourth 
voyage—as with the latter’s three previous voyages 
a ‘maritime expedition" in every sense of the word; 
the Chinese Muslim admiral had under his command a 
fleet of 63 ships bearing 28,560 men. The expedition 
visited various parts of the Malay Archipelago, Sri 
Lanka, Bengal, South India, the Maldive Islands and 
Hormuz in Persia. The young Ma Huan must have 
been greatly interested in the various lands he saw, 
for together with his colleague and life-long collabora- 
tor Kuo Ch'ung-li (Matthews’, nos. 3746, 1528, 3886), 
he made local journeys in the various countries he 
visited, and recorded details of his impressions. 

On his return to China in 818/1415, Ma began work 
on a book based on the notes made by Kuo Ch’ung-li 
and himself. In 819/1416 he completed the first 
version of his book (he was to make numerous 
additions and corrections over the years), and wrote 
a foreword and a commemorative poem. In his 
8190/1416 foreword he notes that: 

“I collected [notes about] the appearance of the 
people in each country, the variations of the local 
customs, the differences in the natural products and 
the boundary limits. 1 arranged (my notes) in order 
so as to make a book, which I have entitled The 
overall survey of the Ocean's shores” (Mills, op. cit., 70). 

Ma Huan did not accompany Cheng Ho on his fifth 
expedition of 820-2/1417-19; he does not explain why. 
In 824/1421, however, he once again voyaged with 
Cheng Ho on his sixth expedition, returning in 825/ 
1422. In addition to returning to most of those 
countries visited during the fourth expedition, 
Cheng Ho’s sixth expedition took Ma Huan to Zufar 
and Aden; a part of the great Chinese fleet (which 
comprised 412 ships and an unknown number of 
men) visited Mogadishu and Brava in Somalia, 
but Ma Huan does not seem to have accompanied 
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this branch expedition. Mills notes that Ma Huan 
probably added sections on Zufar and Aden to his 
book after his return to China in 825/1422 (op. cit., 
35). 

Ma Huan, although still a relatively young man, 
probably accepted that his journeys to the Indian 
Ocean were over when the emperor Jen Tsung forbade 
further expeditions to that remote region in 828/1424; 
however, when the Hsiian-te emperor revoked this 
edict in 834/1430 and ordered the ageing Cheng Ho 
to undertake his seventh and final expedition to the 
“Western regions”, Ma Huan was once again em- 
ployed as an interpreter. 

Cheng Ho's seventh expedition is better document- 
ed than any of the preceding six. We know that more 
than 100 large ships took part in the voyage, and that 
a total of 27,550 men sailed with him. The fleet left 
Nanking in 835/1431, and returned to China in 837/ 
1433. Once again, Cheng Ho and/or his emissaries 
visited Southeast Asia, Bengal, Southern India, 
the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Peninsula and East 
Africa, On this voyage we know that Ma Huan 
sailed with a branch of the main fleet to Bengal, 
and thence to Kozhikode (Calicut) in South India. 
It seems very likely that from Kozhikode Ma Huan 
was sent, with six other Muslim emissaries, to Mecca. 
Mills has calculated that Ma Huan left Kozhikode 
about mid-836/1432, and arrived in Mecca about 
three months later; he then spent a further three 
months in Mecca before rejoining Cheng Ho’s main 
fleet at Kozhikode in 837/1433. 

On his return to China, Ma Huan added a lengthy 
and accurate account of Mecca to his Ying-yai sheng- 
lan. He notes that the inhabitants of T’ien fang (‘the 
Heavenly Square”, a clear reference to the Ka‘ba) 
are “stalwart and fine looking”; they ‘“‘bind up their 
hands”, whilst their womenfolk ‘wear a covering 
over their hands, and you cannot see their faces’’. 
He describes the Haram and the Ka‘ba in detail, 
noting that the pilgrims tear pieces from the hiswa 
(sc. the mantle used to cover the Ka‘ba) as souvenirs, 
just as occurs today, He also mentions the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina, though his error in situating the 
well Zamzam near the latter rather than at Mecca 
causes Duyvendak to question whether Ma Huan 
did, in fact, ever visit the Hijaz (Ma Huan re-examin- 
ed, 73). An excellent translation of Ma Huan's 
account of Mecca may be found in Mills, 173-8. 

To the best of our knowledge, Ma Huan never again 
left China. He continued working on the Ying-yat 
sheng-lan, in collaboration with Kuo Ch’ung-li, and 
the completed work was eventually published ca. 855/ 
1451. Ma Huan is thought to have died some nine 
years later. Unfortunately, the 1451 edition of Ma 
Huan’s book has long been lost, and our present 
knowledge of the Ying-yai sheng-lan rests on three 
later editions, ali dating from the latter half of the 
Ming dynasty (Mills, 37-41). 
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61-159, 236-71, 374-92, 435-67, 604-26; P. Pelliot, 
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Duyvendak, Ma Huan rr ‘ Amsterdam 
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Howo et sur ses voyages, in TP, xxxi (1935), 274- 
314; Feng Ch'eng-chiin, Ying-yai sheng-lan 
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MA MING-HSIN (Matthews’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 4534, 2735), also known as MUHAMMAD 
Amin, a Chinese Muslim leader of the mid- 
r2th/x8th century who was instrumental in the 
development and spread of the “New Teaching”, 
a neo-orthodox reformist movement in Chinese 
Islam which swept Northwest China in the latter 
half of the r2th/18th century, and which played an 
important part in the great mid-13th/rgth century 
Muslim revolt of Ma Hua-lung {¢.v.]. 

Ma Ming-hsin was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the rath/x8th century at An-ting, 
a small town some 90 km. south-east of Lanchow, 
the capital of the Chinese province of Kansu [9.v.]. 
The site of Ma's birthplace makes it probable that 
he was a Hui (Chinese-speaking) Muslim, though 
his travels in Turkestan led Hartmann (op. cit, in 
Bibl,, 28, n.) to describe him as a native of that region, 
whilst his réle as a religious reformer amongst 
the Salar Turks [g.v.] of southwestern Kansu and 
eastern Chinghai has also led to his identification 
as a Salar (see Mary C. Wright, op. cit., in Bibl., 
108). Confusion over Ma's ethnic origins may have 
been further compounded by his adoption of an 
Arabic soubriquet, a practice common amongst 
the Hui. 

Ma Ming-hsin seems to have first come to the 
attention of the Chinese authorities in 1175/1761, 
when he returned to Kansu after a prolonged period 
of travel and study in Central Asia and Arabia, Dur- 
ing the course of these travels Ma made the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca and visited the Yemen, where he was 
initiated into the Nakshbandi farita (Tawadu‘, op. 
cit. in Bibl., 115). It seems probable that he returned 
to Kansu via the major Nakshband! centre of 
Bukhara, as well as through the lesser NakshbandI 
centres of Kashghar [g.v.] and Yarkand. On his 
return, Ma proclaimed himself the ‘Possessor of 
the True Teaching” (Hartmann, in Bidl., 123, n, 128), 
and armed with a “magnetic personality” (Ford, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 154) and the prestige naturally 
accruing to Addjdji on this distant periphery of the 
Muslim World, be began to expound a heterodox 
form of Islam with the avowed aim of reforming 
the Chinese wmma. 
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Within a short period of time, Ma was expelled 
from his native An-ting for “causing trouble” (Ford, 
ibid,), He went next to preach amongst the Salars, 
a Turkic people with a reputation for fierceness and 
independence who inhabit the hills to the south of 
the Yellow River in the Chinghai-Kansu borderlands, 
In the Salar hills, Ma gained the support of two local 
mullés Su-ssu-shih-san and Hu-ma-liu-hu. His teach- 
ing, which rapidly gained widespread popular sup- 
port, became known as the ‘'New Teaching" (Asin 
chiao, Matthews, nos. 2737, 719) to differentiate 
it from the various forms of established Islamic 
practice in Kansu, which in turn became known as 
the “Old Teaching” (lao chiao, Matthews, nos. 3833, 
719, OF chiu chiao, nos. 1205, 719). According to 
Hsii (in Bibl., 23), Ma Ming-hsin's ‘‘New Teaching" 
was distinguished by the following characteristics: 
(r) loud chanting of the scriptures, as opposed to the 
soft chanting of the old sect (i.e. followers of the 
“Old Teaching”); (2) prayers with head-shaking 
and body movement in dance-like manner, sc. foot- 
stamping, hand-waving, and face turning up towards 
heaven; (3) belief in miracles, visions, apparition 
of spirits, and prediction of good or bad omens; and 
(4) the worship of saints or their tombs. 

Until recently, the identity of the “New Teaching", 
though obviously Siff in inspiration, remained 
unclear (see Wright, ro8, together with relevant foot- 
notes). Recent research undertaken by Saguchi and 
Fletcher, however, indicates that Ma Ming-hsin intro- 
duced to Kansu a sub-group of the Nakshbandi farika 
which practiced dhikr djahri (vocal recollection) as 
opposed to the dhikr khafi more usually associated 
with the Nakshbandiyya. This sub-group, which is 
generally known as the Nakshbandiyya-Djahriyya, 
can be traced back to Khédja Mahmid Andjir 
Faghnawi, who introduced the ‘dhikr of those who 
act publicly” (dhikr Saldniyya) to the Nakshbandi 
farika in ca, 715/135 (Fletcher, Central Asian Sufism, 
79-80). The ‘New Teaching", or Kansu form of 
Nakshbandiyya-Djahriyya, seems to have laid 
great emphasis on Aardmat (thaumaturgic and charis- 
matic gifts [see KARAMAT); thus Ma Ming-hsin came 
to be regarded as a saint by his followers. 

The followers of the ‘New Teaching” seem to 
have adopted an agressively militant attitude to- 
wards other Muslims. An anonymous government 
official who participated in the defense of Lanchow 
during the Muslim rebellion of 1196/1781 notes of 
the adherents of the ‘‘New Teaching" that ‘When 
anyone hesitated to join them, they would all rise 
to attack him, threatening him with sword and 
spear until he gave way. Even if the rejector were 
the father and the believers were the sons, the sons 
would kill the father’’, (P'ing-Hui chi-liieh, Hui-min 
ch'i-i, iii, 9-10), As a result of this militancy, relations 
between the “Old” and “New” factions grew to be 
extremely bitter. 

The Chinese authorities first seem to have become 
aware of these sectarian tensions during 1176/1762, 
when leaders of the rival factions in the Salar region 
laid charges against each other before the Chinese 
magistrate. The leaders of both groups were found 
guilty and banished from the area. In 1183/1769 
the charges were renewed, and this time the penalties 
incurred were heavier against the ‘New Teaching” 
(Wright, 108). It is not clear whether Ma Ming-hsin 
was personally involved in either of these incidents. 

During this period, the town of Hsiin-hua, lo- 
cated in the Salar hills on the right bank of the 
Yellow River some 95 km. upstream from Hochow, 
(the modern Linsia), emerged as the centre of the 


“New Teaching”. In 1196/1781 sectarian tension 
in Hstin-hua boiled over, and followers of the “New 
Teaching” leader Su-ssu-shi-san attacked and killed 
at least forty adherents of the “Old Teaching” 
(Schram, op. cit. in Bibl., 64). Government 
despatched from Lanchow to quell the disturbances 
were defeated by Su-ssu-shi-san’s followers, and 
the successful rebels occupied the city of Hochow. 

The provincial authorities in Lanchow responded 
by sending a force of five hundred men to occupy 
Ti-tao, a small town on the right bank of the Tao 
River some 85 km. south-east of Hochow. In this 
action, the provincial forces scored their first real 
success by capturing Ma Ming-hsin, the founder and 
spiritual leader of the ‘New Teaching". Ma was 
taken to Lanchow, where he was incarcerated; 
shortly thereafter rebel forces from Hochow, be- 
lieved to number upwards of 2,000 men, crossed the 
Tao River and besieged Lanchow. They succeeded 
in cutting the floating bridge across the Yellow 
River, thus isolating relief forces from Northern 
Kansu, and demanded the release of Ma Ming-hsin, 
The Chinese commandant refused to hand Ma over, 
but took him to the city walls whence he might 
address the besieging forces (de Groot, op. cit. in 
Bib]., 312-13). The anonymous government official 
who witnessed this scene records that “When Ma 
Ming-hsin was taken to appear on top of the city 
walls, all the Muslims who saw him from below rolled 
down from their horses and prostrated themselves on 
the ground. They called him a saint and wept" (P’ing- 
Hui chi-liich, ibid.). This display seems to have made 
an adverse impression on the Chinese commandant, 
who “had him killed at once, in order to keep down 
sedition within the walls” (de Groot, 314). Ma’s son 
was seemingly killed with him (Schram, #bid.). 

Ma's death did not bring about the end of the 
rebellion, but served only to increase the bitter- 
ness of his followers. The Chinese troops stationed 
in Kansu proved incapable of suppressing the rebels, 
a task which fell initially to Salar followers of the 
‘‘Old Teaching”, later assisted by Mongol troops 
from Alashan and Chinese troops from Szechwan. 
Some three months after the murder of Ma Ming-hsin, 
Ch'ing troops surrounded the foremost of the survi- 
ving ‘New Teaching" leaders, the Salar mulld Su- 
ssu-shi-san, at his stronghold in the Hua-lin moun- 
tains. Su was captured and executed, and with his 
death the rebellion came to an end. The Chinese 
authorities banned the “New Teaching’ and in- 
stituted a series of bloody reprisals against its 
surviving adherents. An edict issued by Ch'ien-lung 
after the imperial victory in the Hua-lin mountains 
exhorts his officials as follows: “Of these rebels 
not a trace, however slight, must remain. All in- 
surgents yet at liberty shall be hunted out ... and 
their wives, daughters and babies now incarcerated 
in the provincial capital, in Hochow, in Hstin-hua 
and other places, shall be thoroughly examined for 
the better realisation of this object; and finally, 
the transports to the pestilential places of banish- 
ment shall start with all possible speed" (de Groot, 
315). The Ch'ing authorities massacred whole 
families and clans with ‘‘New Teaching" affiliations, 
but to no avail. The ‘‘New Teaching” leaders went 
underground, and within three years a still bloodier 
hsin-chiao rising, under the leadership of T’ien Wu 
(g.v.} broke out in the Kansu-Chinghai region. The 
“New Teaching" or Ma Ming-hsin was also to prove 
instrumental in the great mid-r3th/roth century 
rebellion of Ma Hua-lung [g.v.]. 
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Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion in Northwest 
China, 1862-78, The Hague-Paris 1966; J. Ford, 
Some Chinese Muslims of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Centuries, in Asian Affairs, Ixi/2z N.S. 
vol. v/12 (1974), 144-56 (for Ma Ming-hsin, see 
esp. 153-6); R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: 
a study of cultural confrontation, Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-hsin'’s New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (?), 75-96; 
Israeli, Established Islam and marginal Islam in 


China: from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, 

xxi/t (1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Forses) 

MA WARA? aL-NAHR (a.) “‘the land which lies 
beyond the river", i.e. beyond the Oxus or Ama- 
Darya {g.v.], the classical Transoxiana or 
Transoxania, so-called by the conquering Arabs 
of the rst/7th century and after in contrast to M4 
din al-Nahr, the lands of Khurisdn [g.v.) this side 
of the Oxus, although the term Khurdsin was not 
infrequently used vaguely to designate all the 
eastern Islamic lands beyond western Persia, 


t. THE NAME 


The frontiers of M4 ward al-nahr on the north 
and east were where the power of Islam ceased and 
depended on political conditions; cf. the statements 
of the Arab geographers on M4 ward? al-nahr in G. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 
1905, 433-4; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mon- 
gol invasion, London 1928, 64 ff. The phrase Ma ward? 
al-nahr passed from Arabic literature into Persian, 
As late as the oth/rsth century, Hafiz-i Abra [9.v.] 
devotes a special chapter (the last) to M4 ward? al- 
nahr in his geographical work. Under the influence 
of literary tradition, the phrase Mi wari? al-nahr 
was used down to quite recent times in Central Asia 
itself (e.g. by Babur, in his Babur-ndma, ed. Bever- 
idge, see index; by Mirza Haydar Dughlat later in the 
roth/r6th century in his Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, tr. Elias 
and Ross, A history of the Moghuls, London 1895, 79, 
95 ff., 150, etc.; and by the Uzbek Muhammad Salih, 
ef. Spray. hnishka Samarkandskii oblasti, v, 240 and 
passim), although to the people of Central Asia the 
lands in question were on their side of and not across 
the river. (W. BartHoLtp) 


2. History 


Pre-Islamic Transoxania comprised, in the widest 
sense, Soghdia (Arabic Sughd [g.v.J, essentially 
the basin of the Zarafsh4n river) and the lands 
as far as the Sir Daryd basin, northwestwards to 
Kh4razm [9.v.] and eastwards to Farghana [g.v.] and 
across the Tien Shan Mountains into Eastern or Chi- 
nese Turkestan (on the general concept of ‘'Turke- 
stan”, Eastern and Western, see TURKISTAN). For 
these regions in classical times, see W. Tomaschek, 
in PW, ii, cols. 2804-13 (Baktra, Baktriane, Baktria- 
noi), iii, cols. 2406-8 (Chorasmia). All this was still 
largely an Iranian region, with such Middle Iranian 
languages flourishing there as Kh*drazmian and 
Soghdian, both written in scripts going back to the 
Aramaic alphabet; Bactrian in the upper Oxus 
provinces of Tukh4ristan, CaghGniyan, Khuttal(in) 
and Wakhsh {g.vv.], written in a modified Greek 
alphabet; and Khotanese and Tokharian dialects 
in the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan, written 
in scripts of Indian origin. In Soghdia, however, the 
strong cultural influence of Sasanid Persia may have 
given Persian a foothold in the main cities at least. 
Narshakh! states that just after the time of the 
conquest of Bukhara by Kutayba b. Muslim (sc. in 
ca. 94/712-13), the people there used Persian (pdrsi) 
for reciting the Kur’an, though no doubt Soghdian 
remained for some time to come the main language 
of daily intercourse (Jarikh-i Bukhdrd, ed. Mudarris 
Ridawl, Tehran 1939, 57, tr. R. N. Frye, The history 
of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 48). Just over 
two-and-a-half centuries later, al-Mukaddasi, 335, 
calls the speech of Bukhara dari, Le. Persian; this 
must nevertheless still refer to urban speech patterns 
only, for Soghdian lasted much longer in the country- 
side. 


MA WARRAVWAMR at-NAHR 


In regard to rehgion, no single faith was dominant. 
Buddhism was still in full bloom in Eastern Turkestan 
and still strong in the upper Oxus provinces, where 

it was the faith of the northern branch of the Heph- 
thalites [see HAYATILA] who put up such a strenuous 
resistance to the Arabs in the later rst/7th and early 
2nd/8th centuries, and where Balkh [g.v.) was still 
a major Buddhist centre; but it had, for some time, 
been waning in Soghdia. When the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang arrived in Samarkand in ca. 630, 
he found the Zoroastrians completely in the ascen- 
dant there and the Buddhist monasteries deserted; 
the restorative measures which he took can only 
have arrested this decline temporarily. For as in 
the linguistic field, cultural pressures from Sdsanid 
Persia must have given Zoroastrianism an access 
of prestige and power in Transoxania, even though 
direct Sasinid military authority did not extend be- 
yond Marw (cf. W, Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d’Asic 
Centrale, Paris 1945, 33-5). Manicheism and other 
dualist faiths were tolerated, and their adherents 
found an especially sympathetic haven in Eastern 
‘Turkestan and among the Uyghur Turks, as numerous 
surviving religious texts from the Tarim basin attest; 
as late as ca. 372/982 the Hudid al-‘alam, tr, Mi- 
norsky, London 1937, 113, § 25.13, records the pre- 
sence in Samarkand of a conventual house of the 
Manichaeans, khdnagadh-i Maénawiydn, with auditores 
or nightshak. Mazdakites are mentioned also in 
Samarkand, and if the followers of the late 2nd/8th 
century heretic al-Mukanna‘, the ‘wearers of white” 
(see below) were Mazdakites (or Manichaeans?), 
their adherents stil! persisted at Kish and Nakhshab 
in the time of the continuator of Narshakh! Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Nasr (Ta’rikh-i Bukhari, 88-9, 
tr. 75). The Christian presence was strong. A bishop 
is mentioned at Marw in 334 A.D. and there was 
probably one in Samarkand by the 6th century. 

Nestorians, Jacobites and Melkites were all represent- 
ed in Transoxania. When the Simanid amir Isma‘Tl 
b. Ahmad f[g¢.v.] conquered Talas in 280/893, a “‘great 
church” was transformed into a mosque (ibid., 

to2, tr. 86-7). The absence of any one preponderant 
faith meant that there did not exist in Transoxania 
a dominant priesthood as there was in Sasinid Persia, 
though religious scholars (akbar: al-Tabarl, ii, 1237) 
are mentioned in Kh *arazm at the time of Kutayba's 

incursions of 93/712, perhaps Zoroastrian priests; 
but resistance there to the Arabs was on grounds 
of local patriotism rather than on a religious basis. 

Socially, there was an influential class of merchants 
in such Soghdian towns as Bukhara, Paykand and 
Samarkand, which was involved in long-distance 
trade operations with the Turkish peoples of the 
Siberian steppes and with the Chinese. The Arab 
invasions would not seriously hamper these trade 
movements, and indeed, the Soghdian merchants 
eventually found new markets within the Islamic 
caliphate for the goods which they imported from 
Inner Asia. The landed aristocracy of dikkans was 
dominant in the countryside and smaller towns, 
and the pattern of large estates in Khdrazm, along 
the Oxus channels and their canals, revealed by 
Soviet archaeology, was probably repeated in the 
irrigated lands of the Zarafshan valley and the 
upper Oxus ones. The local Iranian princes of 
Transoxania mentioned in the sources, such as 
those in rural Tlak {g.v. ia Suppl.J, Shash (g.v.J 
and Varghina, and in cities like Samarkand and 
Bukhara, comprised the more powerful members 
of the dihkcin class und bore Iranian regnal titles 
such as ikhshid [g.v.] from Old Persian khskdyathiya- 
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“king, ruler"), e.g. in heahitien and Fargh4na, Such 
a land-owning class (which may be called, not ana- 
chronistically, one of feudal magnates) of dihkdns 
was the backbone of resistance to the Arabs, and 
continued to play a leading social role—eventually as 
an Islamised caste—in Transoxania till the end of the 
Samanid period, during which political authority was 
still to a considerably extent decentralised; its 
decline only came with the influx of Turkish steppe 

peoples in the 5th/rrth century and after. 

The Arabs who had invaded Persia and over- 
thrown the Sasanid empire penetrated to Tukharistin 
in ‘Uthm4n's caliphate, during the governorship in 
Khurasian of ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Amir {g.v.J], and al- 
Baladhuri, Futdh, 408, records, on the authority 
of Abi ‘Ubayda, a plunder raid across the Oxus to 
Maymurgh near Samarkand in 33/653-4. It would 
have been obviously unwise to commit major Arab 
forces across the river until some progress had been 
made against the resistance of the Hephthalites 
in Cisoxania and until a key point like Balkh had 
been captured (first raided in 32/653, but not fully 
secured till the time of Kutayba, see BALKH) and 
the Oxus crossing-points of Amul-i Shatt [¢.v.] and 
Zamm taken. 

In the spring of 54/674 Mu‘awiya’s general ‘Ubayd 
Allah b, Ziyad [g.v.] crossed the Oxus, attacked 
Paykand and defeated the army of the local Soghdian 
a of Bukhara, the Bukhar-Khuda. Yazid I's gover- 

r, Salm b. Ziyad (6r-4/681-3) was the first Arab 
contignlar actually to winter across the river. Any 
hopes of Arab progress in Transoxania were dashed by 
the civil wars which broke out in the heart of the 
caliphate on Yazid's death and the protracted resis- 
tance to the Umayyad government in Damascus of 
the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, even though 
the Soghdian cities remained disunited and their 
nominal suzerain the Chinese emperor was unable, 
despite embassies despatched to Peking and appeals 
for help, to supply any assistance. 

It was the great Kutayba b. Muslim al-Bahili 
[g-v.] who was the first Arab general to establish 
a firmer Arab hold over Transoxania. Appointed 
governor of the east by al-Hadjdjadj in 86/705, he 
was to enjoy a ten years’ tenure of power, spanning 
the caliphate of al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, a reign 
particularly significant for the extension of Muslim 
power in both east and west. Kutayba first campaign- 
ed successfully in the Upper Oxus provinces at the 
invitation of the ruler of Caghaniyan, who sought aid 
against local rivals (86/705). Between 87/706 and 90/ 
709 he conquered Paykand and Bukhara, installing in 
the latter city a focal prince Tughsh4da as his vassal, 
and received the submission of Tarkhan of Samar- 
kand and his successor Ghirak. Mosques were now 
built in Bukhard, Samarkand, etc., in order to en- 
courage the implantation of Islam and the inhabitants 
of Bukhara were forced to give up half the houses of 
the madina or skahrastan as billets for the incoming 
Arab garrison; but according to Narshakhl, 57, 
tr. 48, IKutayba had to pay the local inhabitants two 
dirhams a time to attend the Friday prayers. It was 
first in $8/707 that Kutayba had to repel ‘Turkish 
forces which appeared in Transoxania when the 
people of Bukhara appealed to the powerful Kaghan 
of the Eastern Turks, whose name is known only in 
the Chinese transcription of Mo-io; and a further 
Turkish invasion into Soghdia in 93/712, at the in- 
vitation of the people of Samarkand, repulsed by 
Kutayba in the following year, may be that mention- 
ed in the early Turkish Orkhon inscriptions (Khoéo- 
Tsaidam, Kiiltigin I E 39) as the oue undertaken by 
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the prince Kiiltigin which penetrated as far as Tamir 
Kapigh, the ‘Iron Gate” (sc, the present Buzgala 
defile between Kish and Tirmidh), “in order to 
organise the Soghdian people” (the connection of 
these seems fairly certain, as proponed by Marquart 
and Barthold; cf. R. Giraud, L'empire des Turcs 
célestes, les régnes d’Elterich, Qapghan et Bilgad (680- 
734), Paris 1960, 44, 182-3, who also notes that this 
same inscription (Kiiltigin I, E 31) mentions an 
earlier expedition to the Iron Gate under Tonyukuk 
in 701). Kutayba further sent two expeditions against 
Kh*arazm in 93/712, when the Kh*arazm-Shah 
was killed, although it was long before Islam became 
firmly implanted there [see KH*ARAzM]. His forces 
also campaigned in the Sir Dary4 valley in Ushrisana 
[g-v.] and Shash, meeting no resistance from the 
Turks, although the brief report in al-Tabari, ii, 
1276, of a raid by one of his commanders as far as 
Kashghar, on the other side of the Tien Shan, seems 
improbable (see H. A. R, Gibb, The Arab invasion 
of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in BSOS, ii (1923), 467-74). 

The Turks’ ability to intervene once more in 
Transoxanian affairs was for a while hampered by 
internal disputes between the Eastern and Western 
Turks, but after 716, a forceful ruler, Su-lu, made 
himself leader of the Western Turks or Tiirgesh. In 
106/724 he inflicted a sharp defeat, the so-called 
“Day of thirst”, on the Arab commander Sad b, 
‘Amr al-Harashi who had invaded Farghana, in the 
Sir Darya basin, and this reduced aggressive activity 
on the part of the Arabs for a decade or two. It is 
from these years, immediately after the fall of 
Kutayba, that there dates the important cache of 
documents in Soghdian, the archives of Divastit, 
prince of Pandjkent on the upper reaches of the 
Zarafshan, kept at his stronghold on Mount Mugh, 
sacked in 104/722-3 by the Arabs (al-Jabari, ii, 
1447-8; cf. A. L. Mongait, Archaeology in the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1959, 289-95). In the ensuing years, the 
Arabs, now on the defensive, were pushed back by 
the joint efforts of the Soghdian princes and the 
Turks, so that by 110/728 the Arabs only held 
Samarkand and Dabisiyya, The Arabs themselves 
were divided after 116/734, when the rebellion of 
al-Harith b. Suraydj al-Mudjashi‘i [9.v.] broke out, 
first in Tukh4ristan and then in Transoxania (where 
al-Harith allied with the Kaghan of the Tirgesh, 
Su-lu), lasting for several years. There was also 
much discontent amongst that part of the indigenous 
Transoxanian population which had been converted 
to Islam but which nevertheless found itself still 
liable to pay the poll-tax for the benefit of the Arab 
treasury, 


Arab fortunes only revived under the energetic 
and experienced—he had fought under Kutayba— 
governor Nasr b. Sayyar al-Kinanl [¢.v.) (120-30/ 
738-48), who made a generous financial settlement for 
the new converts and for those inhabitants who had 
apostasised from Islam when Arab military control 
had been relaxed and looked like disappearing al- 
together, and who brought al-Harith b. Suraydj 
to terms in 126/744. He carried Arab arms into 
Farghana again, but spent most of his efforts in 
pacifying Soghdia and in conciliating its people. 
Arab embassies to the Chinese court were resumed 
by Nasr after an hiatus in the period 115-23/733-41, 
and the regulation of commercial contacts may 
have been one of the motives involved (see Gibb, 
Chinese records of the embassies of the Arabs in Central 
Asia, in BSOS, ii [1923], 619-22). 

Nasr was forced to abandon both Transoxania 
and Kburasin by the growing menace of the ‘Abbis- 


id da‘wa under Abi Muslim [¢.v.], and pro-‘Abbasid 
governors were installed in the East from 130/748 on- 
wards. This internal revolution amongst the Arabs 
must have been welcomed by the diikdns of Trans- 
oxania, disturbed at the waning of their political 
and social influence through the increased momentum 
of conversions to Islam. In 133/750-1 there was, 
moreover, a pro-‘Alid rising among the Arab garrison 
of Bukhara, bloodily suppressed by the new ‘Abbasid 
governor Ziyad b. Salih al-Khuza‘l (g.v.]. Although 
the Bukhar-Khuda had co-operated with the Arab 
authorities against the insurgents, he was afterwards 
executed on Abi Muslim's orders. 

Meanwhile, the dissensions into which the Tirgesh 
steppe confederation had fallen in 738 with Su-lu’s 
defeat in battle at the hands of the Chinese and his 
assassination by a rival Turkish chief, permitted a 
recrudescence, now on a scale much more threatening 
than ever before to the Arabs, of Chinese activity 
in Central Asia. In 748 Chinese forces captured 
the Tiirgesh capital of Sdy4b, in the Cu river valley 
to the north-east of Farghdna, and in 749 executed 
the local ruler of Shash for ‘the non-fulfilment 
of his duties as a vassal’. For several decades, 
virtually since the first coming of the Arabs, the Sogh- 
dian rulers and the princes of Tukharistan (including 
among the latter the Yabghu, Arabic Diabbiya) had 
been sending embassies to China appealing for help 
against the invaders, Now in 750-1 the Korean general 
Kao-hsien-chih was sent by the Chinese governor of 
Kuéa in Eastern Turkestan, firstly against rebels in 
the Pamirs region of Gilgit (g.v. in Suppl.], and then 
into Farghana, Here the Chinese army, assisted by the 
Turkish Karluk (q.v.], met an Arab force under Ziyad 
b. Salih at Athlakh or Atlakh near Talas in 133/751, 
and was soundly defeated, with heavy losses of killed 
and captured (see D, M, Dunlop, A new source of in- 
formation on the Battle of Talas or Atlakh, in Ural- 
altdischer Jahrbiicher, xxxvi [1965], 326-30). Amongst 
the prisoners-of-war were Chinese artisans who are 
supposed to have taught the people of Samarkand the 
art of paper-making (al-Tha“alibi, Lafa?if al-ma‘drif, 
tr. Bosworth, The book of curious and entertaining 
information, Edinburgh 1968, 140, and KAGHAD). 
This marked the end of Chinese attempts to assert 
their hegemony west of the Tien-Shan; to the sub- 
sequent entreaties of the Iranian princes of Trans- 
oxania and Kh*irazm for help against the Arabs, 
the T’ang emperors, pre-occupied by succession 
quarrels 755-63, were compelled to return non- 
committal answers. Arab authority was thus made 
reasonable firm in Transoxania for the first time, 
since the loca] potentates no longer had any strong 
allies either in the Turkish steppes (the Eastern 
Turkish confederation had collapsed with the death 
of the Kaghan Mo-ki-lien in 744, to be replaced by 
that of the Uyghurs, who were essentially concerned 
with Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan) or in the Far 
East, That the masses of population in Transoxania 
were as yet far from wholly reconciled to Arab poli- 
tical and social domination was to be demonstrated 
by various outbreaks of religio-political protest in 
the early ‘Abbasid period (see further on these, be- 
low), but Arab authority was by that time never 
seriously jeopardised. 

For the detailed history of this first century 
orso of Arab domination in Transoxania, see F. H. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a history 
of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian khanates 
from the earliest times, London 1899, 34-89; Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923; 
Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d’Asic Centrale, 47 ff.; 
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idem, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion*, London 
1968, 180-96; R. Grousset, L’empire des steppes*, 
Paris 1952, 150-72; A. D. H. Bivar, in G. Hambly et 
alii, Central Asia, London 1969, 63-8. 

Under the first ‘Abbasids, Transoxania gradually 
became integrated politically as a province of the 
caliphate as a whole. The first governors appointed 
there by the victorious Abii Muslim speedily began 
intriguing against their patron at the instigation 
of the caliph Abu ‘l-‘Abbis al-Saffah, who became 
deeply suspicious of his over-mighty subject. Abi 
Muslim accordingly executed Siba‘ b. al-Nu‘min 
al-Azdi in 135/752-3 at Amul, whilst the fugitive 
Ziyad b. Salib was executed, to Abi Muslim's satis- 
faction, by the Iranian dihkan of Barkath, on the route 
from Samarkand to Ushriisana. Discontent among 
Abd Muslim's own followers after his death at the 
caliph al-Mansfir’s hands in 137/755, discontent 
which came to regard the murdered leader as a semi- 
divine, messianic figure who would return and 
establish a reign of justice (cf. G-H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT® et au IIT® siecle 
de Vhégire, Paris 1938, 134 ff.), united sectarian 
Islamic and non-Islamic religious dissent with 
politico-social resentment at Arab domination; these 
combined strands made Transoxania a much- 
troubled region in the ensuing decades. The rapidly- 
changing series of Arab governors sent out to govern 
Khurdsan and Transoxania (see the list in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 48) were mostly intent on lining their own 
pockets during their expectedly brief tenure of 
power there rather than on trying to bring about a 
community of interest between the Arab central 
government representatives and the local popula- 
tions. Several governors debased the local silver 
currency, although it is favourably recorded by 
Narshakh! that the governor Ghitrif b. ‘Ata? [g.v. 
in Suppl.], appointed to Khurasin in 175/791 by 
his own nephew Harin al-Rashid, introduced the 
useful reform of alloy dirhams, called Ghitrifi, to re- 
place the old, largely-vanished coinage of the Bukhar- 
Khudas (see Barthold, Turkestan, 203-6). 

Most of what we know about Transoxania’s speci- 
fic history in this period from the advent of the 
‘Abbasids to the rise of the Samanids is concerned 
with various rebellious there. In the caliphate of 
al-Mahdi, ca, 159-60/776-7 and during the governor- 
ships of Humayd b. Kahtaba al-Ti’i and Abfi ‘Awn 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazid, there occurred the outbreak 
of the Kharidj! maw/d Yisuf al-Barm al-Thakaflf at 
Bukh4ra and in the countryside of Badghis, and later, 
in the time of al-Ma’miin, Yisuf’s grandson Mansar b. 
‘Abd Allah also rebelled; such Kharidjf activity was 
an aspect of the general vitality of Kharidjf doctrines 
in Khirasin and Sistan at this period. More serious 
at the time and with a protracted aftermath was the 
movement of the ‘‘wearers of white garments” (al- 
mubayyida, ispidh-djdmagan), followers of the “veiled 
prophet” al-Mukanna‘ (q.v.], whose real name was 
Hashim b. Hakim or ‘Ati, a former partisan of Aba 
Muslim's. The revolt, erupting during Humayd’s 
governorship, is treated at length by Narshakhi 
(77-89, tr. 65-76; Barthold, Turkestan, 198-200; 
Sadighi, op. cit., 163-86; B. S. Amoretti, Sects and 
heresies, in Camb. hist. of Iran. iv. From the Arab 
tnvasion to the Saljugs, ed. R. N. Frye, Cambridge 
1975, 498-503). It attracted widespread support 
in Soghdia, at Kish and at Nakhshab or Nasaf, 
whilst in Bukhara, the son of the Bukhar-Khuda 
‘Tughshada, Bunyat, renounced official Islam and 
joined the movement. It is not easy to discern 
from the sources the exact nature of al-Mukanna“’s 
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religious doctrines. He himself may have been origi- 
nally a Zoroastrian, but his ideas may have come to 
include neo-Mazdakite elements and perhaps even 
Manichaean ones; and certainly, Abd Muslim, whose 
avatar al-Mukanna‘ claimed to be, was accorded an 
exalted, almost divine position. The outbreak was 
suppressed during the governship of al-Musayyab 
b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi (163-6/780-3), but the ‘wearers 
of white garments’’ persisted in the rural areas of 
Transoxania and Khurdsan for at least two centuries 
after this. The years 191-4/806-9 were characterised 
by the revolt centred on Transoxania, but with 
partisans joining his standard from the upper Oxus 
provinces of Caghaniyin and Khuttal and from 
Kh*arazm, of RafiS b. Layth, the grandson of Nasr 
b. Sayyir. The motive behind this seems to have been 
purely personal, without any religious or ideological 
impulse, and doubtless the prestige of Rafi®s descent 
from the popular Nasr b. Sayyar brought him sup- 
port. The Arab governor of Samarkand was killed, 
and Rafi‘ secured help from the Iranian prince of 
Shish, from the Karluk and the Toghuz-Oghuz 
Turks of the steppes and from Tibet before he sub- 
mitted voluntarily to al-Ma’min and secured pardon 
(see Barthold, Turkestan, 200-1), 

Thus intervention by the Turks in Transoxanian 
affairs continued during the early ‘Abbasid period, 
but not on the same scale as during the Umayyad 
one. The disintegration of Tirgesh power in the 
Western Turkestan steppes was followed by the ascen- 
dancy of the Toghuz-Oghuz, precursors of the Oghuz 
or Ghuzz [¢.v.] who are mentioned in the 4th/roth 
and sth/rrth century Islamic sources as harrying the 
borders of Sim4nid Transoxania and then 
to form the tribal backing of the Saldjiks [¢.v.] when 
they overthrew Ghaznawid power in Khurasan and 
entered northern Persia and the central Jands of the 
Middle East. In the early ‘Abbasid period, the 
Toghuz-Oghuz had their pasture grounds on the 
confines of Kh*4razm and also along the lower Sir 
Darya. The Karluk, possibly the ancestors of the 
later Ilek Khans [9.v.] or Karakhanids, took over the 
eastern Sir Darya basin and Semiretye (Turkish 
Yeti Su, “the land of the seven rivers’), acquiring 
in 766 Siyab, the former capital of the Tiirgesh. 
Islamic Transoxania suffered sporadically from 
their incursions, and these Turks continued also 
to give help on occasion to insurgent local Iranian 
princes and to rebels like Rafi* b, Layth. To protect 
the settled agricultural lands, walls were built to 
the north of Bukhara and in Shash; in Tak, in the 
great southern bend of the Sir Dary4, the construction 
of a wall from the mountains to the river is ascribed 
to ‘Abd Allah b. Humayd b. Kahtaba, governor 
of Khurasan in 159/776 after his father's death. 
As shows of strength, the Arabs periodically sent 
expeditions into Farghina; Ghitrif b. ‘Ata’ sent 
thither an army to drive out the forces of the Yab- 
ghu of the Karluk, and Fadl b. Yahya al-Barmaki 
(x77-9/793-5) exacted the submission of the Afshin or 
prince of Ushriisana, who according to Gardizi, had 
never before acknowledged the suzerainty of any out- 
side ruler. The caliph al-Mahdi received at one point 
the homage of various Central Asian rulers, amongst 
whom are mentioned the IkhshIid of Soghdia, the 
AfshIn of Ushrisana, the prince of Farghana, the 
Yabghu of the Karluk, the Kaghan of the Toghuz- 
Oghuz, etc., but this cannot have meant much in 
practice. This was also a period when, because of 
the early ‘Abbasids’ dependence on their Khurasanian 
guards, Transoxanian fighting men entered the 
caliphal army in considerable numbers; in the reign 
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of al-Mu‘tasim, the Afshin of Ushrisana, Haydar, 
was to play a leading role in suppressing the revolt 
of Babak al-Khurrami [g.v.] in northwestern Persia 
until his own spectacular fall in 226/841 [see arsutn]. 

Of special concern to us here is the contemporary 
rise to power, under the overlordship of the Tahirids, 
of the Samanids, who laid the foundations for 
what became a powerful amirate, at first in Trans- 
oxania and then also, in the 4th/roth century, in 
Khurasan (204-395/819-1005). Whether the semi- 
mythical ancestor of the Samanids, the person 
given the title of Saman-Khuda, was really a scion 
of the Sasanids or not (see Bosworth, The heritage 
of rulership in early Islamic Ivan and the search for 
dynastic connections with the past, in Iran, JBIPS, 
xi [1973], 59-9) is impossible to decide, but the 
family was clearly a typical Iranian dihkan one bailing 
from Tukharistin. A Saman-Khuda of the late Umay- 
yad period is said to have accepted Islam at the hands 
of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri (105-9/ 
723-7), and in the caliphate of al-Ma’min, his four 
grandsons, Nih, Ahmad, Yabya and Iy4s received, 
as rewards for their fidelity to al-Ma’miin's interests, 
the governorships of Samarkand, Farghana, Shash 
and Hardt respectively. The Harat branch was unable 
to maintain power south of the Oxus, and the 
Sam4nids developed essentially as the dominant 
power in Transoxania, being designated governors, 
in effect independent rulers there, by the caliph in 
261/875 after the downfall of the Tahirids at the 
hands of the Saffarids Ya‘kib and ‘Amr b. Layth 
(g.vv.]. For a detailed consideration of the Samanid 
dynasty and its history, see sAMAntbs, and for the 
present, a useful general survey by Frye, The Samd- 
nids, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 136-6r. 

Here it may merely be noted that it was a cardinal 
feature of Sam4nid policy, from the time of the 
real founder of the dynasty’s fortunes, Isma‘l 
b. Ahmad (279-95/892-907) {g.v.], onwards, to 
maintain those frontiers of Transoxania which faced 
the steppes against the pagan Turks and thereby to 
provide a bastion against nomadic pressure from 
Inner Asia. Ism4“il in 280/893 led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Karluk, taking an immense plunder 
(presumably of beasts and slaves) from them at Talas 
(modern Dzhambul), and he also brought to heel the 
prince of Ushriisana. Other outlying Iranian princi- 
palities were however normally allowed to subsist 
as vassals, sending tribute and/or presents to the 
amirs, of the Samanids. This was the case with the 
Afrighid Kh *arazm-Shahs, the Saffarids in Sistan, the 
Farighiinids in Gizgan, the Abii Dawidids in Bailch, 
the Mubtadjids in Caghaniy4n, ete., and whilst the 
amirs remained vigorous and incisive, this was no 
source of weakness. Contemporary geographers 
describe the fringes of Transoxania as dotted with 
ribals [g.v.] against the pagan Karluk, Oghuz and 
Kimik [g.v.], where ghazis or enthusiasts for the 
faith, from the Transoxanian towns, could work off 
their energies in the defence of Islam. In Isfidjab 
{g.u. in Suppl.], on the northernmost frontier of Islam, 
as many as 1,700 ribats are mentioned, partly manned 
by volunteers from Nakshab, Bukhara and Samar- 
kand. Even when some of these Turks had been 
nominally converted to Islam, ribdts as centres for 
offensive and defensive operations were still neces- 
sary; al-Mukaddasi, 274, tells how two places on 
the middle Sir Dary4, in the district of Isfidjab, 
were frontier points (thaghrdn) against the T'irkmens 
(al-Turkmaniyyin) who had only become Muslims 
“out of fear”. It was also from these frontier-posts 
that Siifls and other zealots set off into the terra 
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incognila of the steppes as evangelists, such as the 
missionary from Nishapir, one Abu ‘l-Hasan Mu- 
hammad al-Kalim&ti, who worked amongst the 
Karluk in the middle years of the 4th/roth century 
and who played some part in the conversion of the 
founder of the Karakhinid line, Satuk Bughra Khan, 
the Islamic ‘Abd al-Karim (Barthold, Turkestan, 
17578, 254-6). 

Transoxania flourished under the SAdmanids, and 
there was a dying-down of sectarian religious and 
socio-political protest movements during their time, 
compared with the previous period, although these 
did not entirely disappear. The geographers and 
travellers praise the ease of life there, the plentifulness 
of provisions, the comparatively light hand of govern- 
ment and incidence of taxation and tolls, There was 
quite a complex central administration in the capital 
Bukhira, known to us from the accounts of Narshakht 
and of the encyclopaedist of the sciences Abii ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kh“arazmi [q.v.], with a cluster of diwdns 
or government departments adjacent to the palace 
built in Bukhara by Nasr b. Ahmad (302-31/913-43); 
the model for these was doubtless the ‘Abbasid 
bureaucracy in Baghdad (see Narshakhl, 31-2, 
tr. 25-7; Bosworth, Ab@ ‘Abdallah al-Khwdrasmi 
on the technical terms of the secretary's art..., in 
JESHO, xii [1969], 113-64). Because of the province's 
frontier position, the people of Transoxania are 
described as tough, bellicose and self-reliant; also, 
perhaps because of the coutinued social influence 
of the ditkdn class, the ancient Iranian virtues of 
hospitality and liberality wore kept up (see Bos- 
worth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghanistan 
and eastern Tran 949-Ttogo Udinburgh 1963, 27-34). 
Culturally, both the Samanids themselves and the 
local, petty courts of the empire encouraged the 
persistance of Iranian oral and literary traditions, 
seen in the birth and florescence of New Persian 
lyrical and heroic poetry (by Shahid Balkhi, Radakt, 
Dakikl, etc.) which characterised the 4th/roth century 
and prepared the way in the early part of the follow- 
ing century for such figures as Firdawsi and the 
Ghaznawid lyric poets (see G. Lazard, The rise of 
the New Persian language, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 
595-632). At the same time, Transoxania shared to 
the full in the Arab-Islamic heritage of the caliphate 
as a whole. Several of the compilers of the canonical 
collections of kadiths, the susan, were from Trans- 
oxania and Khurasdn, and their scholars played a 
large role in the consolidation and elaboration of 
orthodox Sunn! theology (kaldm) and law (fish). 
Similarly, the fourth section of al-Tha‘alibl’s literary 
anthology, the Yatimat al-dahr, shows how brilliantly 
Arabic poetry and artistic prose were cultivated 
in Khurasin, Transoxania and KhWarazm (see 
V. Danner, Arabic literature in Iran, in Cambr, hist. 
of Iran, iv, 566-94; Bosworth, The interaction of 
Arabie and Persian culture in the roth and early 
rth centuries, in al-A bhath, xxvii (1978-9), 60, 68 ff.), 

As in other fields, during the period 750-1000 
Transoxania acquired strong economic and commer- 
cial links with the heartlands of the caliphate, in- 
cluding with the supreme centre of consumption, 
‘Irak and its capital Baghdad. Instead of the old 
military systems of the Arab mukdtila and then of 
the early ‘Abbasids’ Khurdsanian guards, the caliphs 
began in the 3rd/gth century to surround themselves 
with Turkish slave troops [see DJAYSH, i and GHULAM. 
i], Hence the trade in Turkish slaves, who passed 
from the Inner Asian steppes through Trausoxania 
to the slave narkets thore, became highly important, 
Turkish slaves were an integral part of the aunual 
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tribute which the T4ahirids, whose governorate in- 
volved responsibility for Transoxania, forwarded to 
Baghdiad; according to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 25, 
20,000 were sent each year, their value amounting 
to 600,000 dirhams. In the Sam4nid period, a century 
or so later, al-Mukaddasi, 340, states that the Sami- 
nid government issued special licenses (adjwiza) 
for the transit across their lands of Turkish slave 
boys and collected dues for them at the Oxus cros- 
sings. The detailed list of the products of the Inner 
Asian steppes, the Siberian forest zone and the Volga 
basin given by idem, 323-6, has been conveniently 
translated by Barthold, Turkestan, 235-6. Trans- 
oxania and Kh*4razm processed and sewed together 
the furs of the forest lands, these being highly-prized, 
luxury articles in Islam [see FARW], and were im- 
portant centres for the manufacture of cotton and 
other textiles. Particularly mentioned are the silks 
and satin brocades of Samarkand; the towels of Kar- 
miniya; the cloth of the village of Zandana, near 
Bukb4ra used for the livery of the Saménids’ palace 
guards; the cottons of Tawawis, also near Bukhara; 
and the cotton garments of Wadhar near Samarkand. 
Narshakhi, 24, tr. 19-20, mentions a firdz [q.v,] 
factory (kdrgah) in Bukharaé, where carpets, cloth, 
etc. were woven for the caliphs and which were also 
exported as far as Syria, Egypt and Byzantium; it 
may have been founded when al-Ma’min was gov- 
ernor in Marw, but by Narshakhi’s time (or by that 
of his continuator?) was no longer in use (see R. B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for a history up 
to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 92-106). Another 
Juxury item which came into the caliphate, certainly 
by sea but also probably overland through Central 
Asia and Transoxania, was Chinese porcelain, includ- 
ing the “imperial” variety, dint faghfdri as the 
Ghaznawid historian Abu '!-Fadl Bayhaki calls it, 
imported in the time of H4riin al-Rashid (see P. 
Kahle, Chinese porcelain in the lands of Islam, in 
Opera minora, Leiden 1956, 354); whilst from Khwa- 
razm, the local bdrandj melons were so coveted as 
to be exported for al-Ma’miin and al-W4thik in leaden 
containers packed with snow (al-Tha‘alibi, tr., The 
book of curious and interesting information, 142). 
The direct interest of the caliphs and their ministers 
in Central Asia, as well as being seen in the bayt 
al-firdz at Bukhara, to which the caliphs’ tax- 
collectors came each year to collect the stipulated 
taxation of the city in textiles, is paralleled by the 
fact, mentioned by Ibn Fadlin, that in the opening 
years of the 4th/roth century, the caliph al-Mukta- 
dir’s vizier Ibn al-Furat (¢.v.] had an extensive 
estate at Artakhushmithan in Kh*4razm, administer- 
ed by a local Christian steward or wakil (Keise- 
bericht, ed. A. Z. V. Togan, Leipzig 1939, § 1, text 3-4, 
tr, 2-3, and Excursus 5a, rro-rr). 

The increasingly acute internal dissensions within 
the Siminid amirate of the later 4th/roth century, 
when powerful Turkish commanders like the Sim- 
djdris, Fa’ik and Begtuzun secured an ascendancy in 
the state, making and untnaking amirs at will, and 
when an internal financial crisis, bringing sharp 
increases in taxation, manifested itself, heralded 
the fall of the dynasty. The decisive factor here was 
the appearance on the northern frontiers of Trans- 
oxania, now unguarded, of the Karluk. The Karluk 
were converted to Islam in ca. 349/960, and from their 
centres at Kishghar and BalisAighin [g.vv.) (the 
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Iranian dihkdns, the Karluk temporarily occupied the 
capital Bukhara in 382/992. Further incursions follow- 
ed, and in the end, the Karakhanids or Ilek/llig 
Khans, as the ruling family of the Karluk begins to 
be called, divided up the Simanid dominions with 
Mabmid of Ghazna {¢.v.J, the Karakhinids taking 
Transoxania and the Ghaznawids Khurdsin (see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 246-71; idem, Histoire des 
Turcs d’ Asie Centrale, 59 {f.; Grousset, L’empire des 
steppes, 198-203). 

For a detailed account of the political and dynastic 
changes in Transoxania over the next two centuries 
or so before the coming of the Mongols, see 1LeK- 
KHANs and for the next wave of Inner Asian peoples 
to enter Semireéye and Transoxania, the Kitai 
(Chinese Ki?-tan or Liao) from the Mongolian 
fringes of northern China, see KARA KHITAY; and 
since the history of the Great Saldjaks, suzerains 
of Transoxania in the sultanates of Malik-Shih and 
Sandijar [g.vv.], impinges on that of Transoxania, see 
further saLpyO«s. 

The long-term political, social and ethnic effects 
of the installation of Turkish and Mongol peoples 
like these in Transoxania were profound The 
pastoralisation of the land outside the oases and 
irrigated river valleys may have beguu in the Kara- 
khanid period, since we know about royal hunting- 
grounds (ghuruks) being set up. The process certainly 
took effect under the Mongol Caghatayids and the 
Timirids, when urban life declined in the province 
after the savage sackings of towns by the Mongols in 
the 7th/r3th century. Political authority was now 
decentralised, with tribally-organised nomadic con- 
federations, often without firmly-fixed capitals, 
directing affairs, instead of the centralising states 
and autocratic rulers of the Perso-Islamic tradition. 
This is, indeed, one aspect of the fact that, with 
the fall of the Samfnids, the ancient bastion which 
had for centuries protected the Iranian and Middle 
Eastern heartlands from the incursions of steppe 
people was now removed, Transoxania became a corti- 
dor of entry for these hordes—Karakhinids, Saldjiks, 
Mongols, etc.—until the advent of the Safawids 
in Persia, who, thongh themselves of Tirkmen 
stock, constituted a powerful and resolute barrier 
state which increasingly had the advantages of better 
firearms and military techniques [see BAROD, v] and 
could accordingly withstand the assaults of the Shay- 
banid Uzheks or Ozbegs and others from across the 
Oxus and the Atrek, 

But by this time, sc. the roth/16th century, 
the passing of the previous five or six centuries 
had almost completely accomplished the process 
of ethnic and linguistic Turkicisation in Transoxania 
and Kh*arazim, the old “Iran extérieur”. The con- 
tinued influx of Turks gradually swamped the 
Iranians or Tadjiks [q.v.], as the Turks called them 
in distinction from themselves, and the population 
became mixed, with the Turkish element emerging 
uppermost, as it ulso did eventually at the other end 
of the modern Turkish world, ic. in Adharbaydjan 
and Anatolia. 1t was the saine in regard to language. 
It is unclear exactly when Soghdian died out, but 
this must have been roughly coutemporaneous with 
the fall of the Simanids; and the New Persian which 
had been replacing Soghdian during the Saminid 
period subsequently vanished also from most of 
Transoxania. In Kh*arazm, Turkicisation began in 


latter in the Cu valley, perhaps near inodern Frunze} | Saldjak times, although the indigenous Iranian 
began to take advantage of the amirate’s weakness. | languages persisted until the 8th/r4th century (sve 


Apparently with some encouragement—as, in former 
times, against the Arab yovernors—from the local 


Barthold, Histoire des Turcs a’ Asie Centrale, 109-10). 
Only in the upper Oxus regions of what were the 
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mediaeval provinces of Caghaniyain, Khuttal and 
Wakhsh did an Iranian-speaking population persist 
now speaking the form of New Persian known as 
Tadjik/Tadzhik [see tran. iii, Languages, in Suppl., 
and living in what is now the Tadzhik SSR, their 
numbers amounting to under 1 3/4 millions (1970 
census), It is also during these centuries of the 
Turkicisation of Transoxania that the region becomes 
known, at least in popular parlance, as Turkistin 
[¢.v.}. 

Transoxania and Eastern Turkestan or Kashgharia 
were of course the first Islamic lands which Cingiz 
Khan encountered when he came westwards with 
the Mongol hordes. Balasaghiin [g.v.], the main 
urban centre of Semiretye, was occupied after it had 
already suffered a severe plundering by the Kara 
Khitay. Bukhara was ravaged in 6:6/1220, and soon 
afterwards, Otrar or Utrar {g.r.j, the former Farab 
(g-v.], in the Sir Darya basin, and Samarkand were 
attacked before Cingiz pushed on into Khurisin 
in pursuit of the Kh*arazm-Shah ‘Ala? al-Din 
Mubammad [see KHYARAZM-sHAHS]., Gurgandj [¢.v.] 
in Kh’arazm was bravely defended, but fell to the 
Mongols (618/rz21) and was later named Urgent, 
The Great Khan Ogedey (1227-41) appointed gover- 
nors in Transoxania for Nakhshab, Bukhara and 
Samarkand, and the sedentary indigenous population 
was at the beginning of his reign ruled by his re- 
presentative Mabindd Yalawat KhWirazmi ([g.v.], 
appointed to collect the taxation there. Djuwayni 
praises Mahmud Yalawat’s just rule and that also 
of his son Mas‘id Beg [q.v.], stating that Bukhara 
reached its former level of prosperity (the latter 
governor was, for instance, the founder of the 
Mas‘idiyya madrasa in Bukhara), though in fact 
there was a popular, anti-Mongol rebellion there led 
by one Mahmiid Tarabi, only ended by the appear- 
ance of a large Mongol army (636/1238-9) (see 
Barthold, Turkestan’, 381-519; Grousset, L'empire 
des steppes, 293 ff., 324-8; Hambly, The career of 
Chingiz Khan and The Mongol empire at ils zenith, 
in Central Asia, 86-113). 

Transoxania, together with those steppe lands to 
the north henceforth to be known as Mogholistan 
(¢.v.] or Mughulistan, came within the ulus or patri- 
mony of Cingiz's second son Caghatay, together with 
Eastern Turkestan (Kh*¥4razm came within the 
ulus of Djoti, the eldest son, together with western 
Siberia and South Russia); but the Caghatay khinate 
was not properly constituted till some time after 
Caghatay’s own death in ca. 1241. Caghatay and his 
descendants took little interest in the sedentary and 
urban life of Transoxania. Pre-Mongol Turkish land- 
owners and chiefs, the successors of the Iranian 
dihkdns, remained influential in the countryside; 
the descendants of the Karakhanids remained in 
power in Farghana, it seems (Barthold, Histoire des 
Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 118-19). In Mogholistan, to 
the north of the Ili river, there was a distinct de- 
cline of urban life in favour of pastoralisation 
(see ibid., 149-53). Urban traditions in Transoxania 
were much stronger, and especially notable in 
the towns there is the prominent role, from Karakha- 
nid times onwards, of local Hanafi religious leaders 
functioning as headmen (rw?asd’, sing. ra?is), usually 
with the title of sadr or sadr-¢ djahdn. Leaders 
with this title are found in Bukhara’, Samarkand, 
Khudjand, Uzgend, Shash and Almaligh; the best- 
known of these were the Al-i Burhan in Bukhara (till 
the revolt of Mahmid T4rabi in 636/1238) and their 
successors, the Al-i Mahbabt (till the mid-8th/r4th 
century) (see O. Pritsak, Ali Burhan, in Isl., xxx 
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(1952), 81-96, and sapr). Because of this lack of 
interest in the settled lands on the part of the Ca- 
ghatayid khans, the nomadic traditions of the 
Mongols lasted longer amongst them, as also amongst 
the Golden Horde in South Russia and the Kipéak 
steppes [see DAsgT-1 Kiréax in Suppl.J, than in the 
Persia of the Il-Khanids or the northern China of 
the Great Khans. The Caghatayid khans’ favoured 
encampments were in Semiretye, in the Ili basin, 
with the town of Alinalfgh (¢.v.], between the Tien- 
Shan and Lake Balkash, as their administrative 
centre; this town flourished and is favourably des- 
cribed by western travellers to the Great Kb4ns’ 
court until it was destroyed in the civil strife amongst 
the Mongols in the 8th/14th century, Kebek (ca. 
1318-26), though still, like the previous khans, 
resistant to Islam, moved his capital to Trans- 
Oxania proper and built a palace near Nakhshab in 
the Kashka Dary4 valley, although this did not en- 
tail renunciation of the nomadic life; from the Mongol 
term for “palace”, karshi, the nearby town of Nakh- 
shab came to receive the name which it still bears 
today, that of Karshi/Karshi [see Kargut], Kebek's 
move must nevertheless have favoured the eventual 
conversion of the Caghatay khans to Islam, from the 
time of Tarmashirin onwards (1326-34). Caghatayid 
rule lasted in Transoxania till the rise of Timir 
(see below), and in other parts of Central Asia till 
after then, but Timir’s successes were facilitated by 
increased disunity amongst the Caghatayid family, 
with Caghatayid puppet rulers placed on the throne 
by Turkish amtirs. For an account of the khanate, see 
CAGHATAY KHAN and SAGHATAY KHANATE;; Barthold, 
Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, 153 ff., 169-72; 
Grousset, L'empire des steppes, 397-420; Hambly, 
The Chaghatai khanate, in Central Asia, 127 ff. 
Timar, a Barlas Turk from Kish in Transoxania, 
succeeded by force of arms to the Caghatayid heritage 
there, In 771/1370 he became de facto ruler of Trans- 
oxania, ruling in the name of fainéant descendants 
of Ogedey, sc. Soyurghatmlsh (771-90/1370-88) and 
then his son Mahmiid (770-?816/1388-?1413). He 
linked himself by marriage to the Caghatayid royal 
house, including to a daughter of Khidr Khédja 
(d. 801/399) of Mogholistan, who was reputedly a 
son of the last significant Caghatayid khan Tughluk 
Timir (760-71/1359-70). Under the rule of Timar's 
descendants, above all, that of Shahrukh (807-50/ 
1405-47), Transoxania enjoyed much material 
prosperity, with Samarkand and Bukhara becoming 
lively centres of artistic and literary life, of painting 
and book-production, and of poetry in both Persian 
and in Eastern Turkish or Caghatay. Samarkand 
was the city which Timir preferred to all others 
as his main capital. European travellers like the 
Spanish envoy Clavijo (1403) describe the splendour 
of his court, and fine buildings in Samarkand, 
of which the Gir Amir mausoleum and the Bibi 
Khanum mosque survive, attest the high aesthetic 
level of early Timdrid architecture. The reign 
of Timir's grandson Ulugh Beg (¢.v.] (ruler in Trans- 
oxania from 814/1411, at first as Shihrukh’s deputy, 
to 853/1449) is associated with his foundation of a 
short-lived observatory in Samarkand and the compi- 
lation of astronomical tables (see Barthold, Ulugh- 
Beg, tr. V. and T. Minorsky, in Four studies on the 
history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 1958, 129-34). 
As his second capital, Timir developed Shahr-i Sabz 
in the Kaghka Daryd valley, in the heart of the area 
of the Barlas Turks and near his own birthplace, 
starting there the construction of impressive build- 
ings, including his own tomb (sce Barthold, Shahr-i 
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Sabs from Timur to Uligh Beg, tr. J. M. Rogers, in 
Iran, JBIPS, xvi [1978], 103-26, xviii [1980], 121-43). 
Popular Islam, in the form of a cultivation of Safi 
mysticism and the growth of a network of dervish or- 
ders, especially flourished in Transoxania during 
Caghatayid and Timirid times, and the shaykhs and 
their orders enjoyed the patronage of the Timarid 
rulers, Thus the Nakshbandi staykh KKhadja ‘Ubayd 
Allah Abrar (806-95/1404-90) strengthened the nas- 
cent farika in Transoxania, benefiting particularly 
from the favour of Timir's great-grandson Abii Sa‘id 
and his son Sultan Ahmad; the Nakshbandiyya were 
henceforth to play a major role in the history of 
Islam in Central Asia [see AHRAR, KH*ADJA,, in 
Suppl.). Meanwhile, the Caghatayids managed to 
survive during these years in the lands beyond 
Transoxania, and under Esen Buka II (833-67/1429- 
62) flourished in Mogholistan and Eastern Turkestan, 
being hostile however to the later Timirids, For 
the detailed history of this period, see Barthold, 
Histoire des Turcs d' Asie Centrale, 165-84; Grousset, 
op. cit., 486-546, 568-80; Mahin Hajianpur, The 
Timurid empire, in Central Asia, 150-62; TIimtr 
and timOrrps.. 

In 906/1500, Muhammad ShaybAni, the scion of a 
line of Mongol khans, the descendant of Dijodi’s 
youngest son Shiban (one part of whom had remained 
in Siberia as khins and another part of whom had 
moved southwards into Transoxania, forming the 
horde of the Uzbeks [9.v.] or Ozbegs), seized power 
in Transoxania from the last Timiirids, Transoxania 
was, indeed, to become the permanent home of the 
Shaybinids and the Uzbeks, this last Turkish people 
giving their name to the modern Uzbek SSR, in 
which they probably form some 70% of the present 
population, The Shaybanids brought into Trans- 
oxania a Turkish following amongst whom the 
nomadic steppe traditions remained strong and 
who were virtually untouched by Iranian cultural 
and religious influences, as had been most of their 
predecessors there. It was the strength of popular 
religion, that of the dervishes and Sdfls, already 
notable in Timdrid times (see above), rather than 
that of the orthodox ‘ulamd’, which characterised 
Islam there in the time of the Uzbeks, Like Timor, 
they exalted the cult of the Safi saint Ahmad Yasawi 
[g-v.], whose tomb in the lower Syr Daryi valley 
at Yasi had long been a popular pilgrimage place 
for Turks from all over Inner Asia. The Shaybinids 
in fact made Yas! their capital for a while, and under 
them it received its new name of Turkistan, indicative 
of its importance to the Central Asian Turks in 
general. 

Politically and diplomatically, Sunn! Transoxania 
under the Uzbeks was in the roth/r6th and rrth/r7th 
centuries frequently involved in warfare with the 
powerful and aggressive Shi‘l monarchy of Safawid 
Persia. As so many earlier Turco-Mongol dynasties 
had done, the Shaybanids coveted the rich province 
of Khurasin, and invaded it on several occasions. 
But Muhammad Shaybani (905-16/1500-r0) and 
successors of his like Abu ‘'Il-GhizI ‘Ubayd Allah 
(940-6/1534-6) failed to overcome the experienced 
troops of Shah IsmA‘il and Shah Tahmasp, who had 
a greater appreciation of the value of the modern 


weapon of firearms and who had seasoned troops | 


in their Kizflbash Tirkmens and then in their 
Georgian, Armenian, etc., slave guards. The long- 
term result of this warfare was the virtual sealing-off 
of ‘Transoxania from the rest of the Islamic world 
through the erection by the Safawids of this bulwark 
on their northeastern frontier, Although Turks 
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from Central Asia and Afghans streamed into 
Muslim India as mercenaries, adventurers, etc., 
the traffic was largely one-way. Hence Transoxania 
became culturally introverted and impoverished, 
since the steppelands of South Russia and western 
Siberia were by the r7th century beginning to come 
under Russian, Christian control, and the popular 
Islam of such orders as the Yasawiyya, the Cishtiyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya, though intense in religious 
fervour and emotion, was weak in intellectual con- 
tent. Only in the sphere of Eastern Turkish or Cagha- 
tay literature may it be said that Transoxania 
made a significant contribution to the cultural 
stock of Eastern Islam at this time. It was a flexible 
and expressive enough language for Babur [¢.v.] to 
write his memoirs in it; to produce a lively folk- 
poetry, seen e.g. in the verses of the r8th century 
Géklen Tiirkmen bard Makhdiim Kuli; and to give 
rise to a genre of historiography amongst the Shay- 
banids, the Djanids or Ashtarkhinids and the 
Manglts of Bukhara and the ‘Arabsha4hids of Khiwa 
in the former Kh*arazm, although such outstanding 
figures as the roth/16th century Shaybanid historian 
Hafiz Tanish {g.v. in Suppl.) continued to write for 
preference in Persian. For the detailed history of the 
Shaybanids, see Hambly, The Shaybanids, in Central 
Asia, 163-74; Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie 
Centrale, 185 ff.; and SHAYBANIDS. 

In the course of the roth/r6th century, Bakhdra 
and Khiwa formed themselves into separate, often 
mutually-hostile khanates, and then in the early 18th 
century, a third Uzbek khanate arose in the Farghina 
valley, that of Khokand. The three principalities 
were to have separate existences, punctuated by 
much squabbling and internecine warfare, till the 
Russian occupation of Central Asia in the second 
half of the roth century, Bukhara and Khiwa 
remaining, however, as virtual protectorates of 
Russia until the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

The history of these kh4nates can be followed 
under BUKHARA, KH*ARAZM, KHIWA, KHOKAND; see 
further DIANIDS, KUNGRAT, MANGITs, and also INAK 
in Suppl. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworts) 

MA? (a.) “water”. The present article covers 
the religio-magical and the Islamic legal aspects of 
water, together with irrigation techniques, as follows: 

1. Hydromancy 

2. Water in classical Islamic law 

3. Hydraulic machines 

4. Pre-zoth century irrigation in Egypt 

5. Irrigation in Mesopotamia 

6. Irrigation in Persia 

7. Irrigation in North Africa and Spain 

8. Irrigation in the Ottoman empire 

9. Irrigation in pre-zoth century Muslim India 
to, Irrigation in Transoxania 
11, Economic aspects of modern irrigation 
12. Ornamental uses in Muslim India 


1. HYDROMANCY 


As a vehicle for the sacred, water has been em- 
ployed for various techniques of divination, and in 
particular, for potamonancy (sc. divination by means 
of the colour of the waters of a river and their ebbing 
and flowing; cf. Fr. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
Paris 1917, 250 ff., notably on the purification power 
of the Euphrates, consulted for divinatory reasons) ; 
for pegomancy (sc. omens given by rivers, springs, 
floods, a feature of Babylonian divination, of. 
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A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs a la divination 
babylonienne, Geneva 1905-6, i, 235-50; Fr. Nétscher, 
in Orientalia, Serie prior, li-liv (1930], r2t ff., 137 ff., 
146 ff., 131 ff., 141); hydromancy (called istinzdl, 
according to Doutté, Magie et religion, 389); lecano- 
mancy (sc. divination from the waves set up on any 
shiny, liquid surface, such as water, blood, milk, 
honey, oil or petroleum, cf. Nétscher, in Joc. cit., 
110-11, 118-19); and crystallomancy and cataoptro- 
mancy (sc. omens drawn from the features appearing 
upon any polished, reflecting surface, cf, J. Hunger, 
Becherwahrsagung bei den Babylonier, in Leipziger 
Semitische Studien, i/1, Leipzig 1903; G. Furlani, in 
Aegyptus [1927], 287-92). 

The lack of perennial water courses in Arabia 
and the infrequency of springs prevented the clovelop- 
ment of such divinatory techniques as these amongst 
the Arabs. We have nothing to confirm that the re- 
flective surfaces of waters in oases were ever used 
for these. Water, like perfume, was used in the rituals 
over the making of pacts and alliances [see LASAKAT 
AL-DAM], but these procedures had no divinatory 
character at all. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 405-6. (T. Faun) 


2. WATER In CrassicaL Istamic Law 


In Istamic law there are seven kinds of water 
which it is lawful to use for drinking or ablution: 
water from rain, snow, hail, springs, wells, rivers 
and the sea. These sources may, however, be rendered 
impure by the presence in them of unclean objects, 

Questions of ownership and the right to take 
water depend on the nature of its source, whether 
natural or artificial watercourses, wells or springs 
(freshwater lakes are not generally discussed in the 
sources owing to their scarcity in the Islamic lands). 
Ownership of a source of water implies ownership of 
its harim (reserved area), consisting of that portion 
of land adjacent to the water source sufficient to 
enable the source to be used. One hadith defines the 
extent of the harim of a well as 40 cubits on every 
side, but other measurements are also given. 

The Shari‘a distinguishes three types of water 
source which may be the subject of use or ownership: 

t. Water from rivers, which may be (a) great 
rivers, such as the Tigris and Euphrates, which are 
of such a size that they can be used by all for drinking 
and irrigation to auy extent; (b) lesser rivers, in 
which case two possibilities may be distinguished: 

(i) where there is generally enough water for all 
users but where it is possible to cause shortage to 
other users by e.g. digging a canal to take water 
from higher up the river than other users (whether 
this is allowed or not must be decided after inquiry 
into the consequences); or 

(ii) where damming or the allocation of fixed 
times is necessary to provide enough water for 
irrigation. In such cases, the river is normally 
regarded as the joint property of the riparian cultiva- 
tors, and the question of how much water tay be 
retained by the highest riparian cultivator depends 
on differing circumstances, such as the season of 
the year, the type of crop irrigated, etc. (c) canals. 
These are the property of the landowner or land- 
owners in whose property they are situated; where 
they are the common property of several landowners, 
none of them may make unilateral changes in arrange- 
ments for sharing the water, or by building a mill 
or bridge over it, ete. 

2. Wells: (a) Wells dug for the public benclit; 
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here the water is freely available to all, the digger 
merely having the right of first comer. (b) Wells 
dug by persons for their own use, e.g. wells dug 
in the desert by tribesmen, Such persons have first 
right to the water while they are living in the vicinity, 
but are obliged to give water to persons suffering 
from thirst. After they move away, the water 
becomes freely available to all, (c) Wells dug by 
persons intending them to be their own property. 
Ownership, however, cannot be claimed until water 
has actually been found, and if the well needs lining, 
until it has been lined. The owner of the well has 
a duty to give water to anyone suffering from thirst, 
This is illustrated by a tradition which records that 
‘Umar made some owners of water pay the diya 
for a man who died of thirst after they had refused 
his request for water. 

3- Springs: (a) Natural springs: these are treated 
as analogous to permanently flowing rivers. If the 
water supply is limited, the first person to undertake 
irrigation in the area has priority; otherwise the 
water has to be shared equally. (b) Springs opened 
up by digging: the person who does this becomes 
the owner, together with the surrounding farim. 
(c) Springs opened up by persons on their own 
property. In such cases, the only claim against the 
owner is that of persons suffering from thirst. If 
the owner has a surplus of water, he may be obliged 
to give it gratis to other men's cattle, but not for 
irrigating crops. 

A person who possesses water in a vessel is its 
sole owner, and he is not obliged to give it to others 
gratis; he is, however, obliged to relieve someone 
suffering from thirst in return for a recompense. 

Bibliography: A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in 

Islam, i, 71-7; ii, 60-2; Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al- 

sulfaniyya, ch. 15; T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of 

Islam, s.v. Water; Lexikon der Islamischen Welt, 

1974, s.v. Bewdsserung (H. Gaube), and bib!. there 

cited; E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht nach 

schafiitischen Lehre, Berlin 1897, 589-97; D. San- 
tillana, Istituzioni, i, 416-20; J. Schacht, Intro- 
duction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 142-3, and 
bibi. cited on p. 273; for the exercise of water 

rights in practice, see CI, Cahen, in BE10, xiii (1949- 

51), 117-43; A. M. A. Maktari, Water rights and 

irrigation practices in Lahj, Cambridge 1971. See 

also BPR. (M. J. L. Youn) 


3. HypRAuLic MACHINES 


There is ample evidence from written and arch- 
aeological sources for. the widespread use in pre- 
Islamic times of all the main hydraulic machines, 
described below, in all the areas that were to form 
part of the Muslim world. The shadaf was known in 
ancient times. The s@kiya, although it did not become 
fully effective before the introduction of the pawl 
in the 4th or 5th century A.D., was known in Roman 
times. Both machines are still in use today. The 
noria (u@‘ira) and the vertical undershot mili-wheel 
are both described by Vitruvius, without any claim 
to originality (On architecture, Loeb Classics, ed. 
F. Granger, 1970, ii, 303-7). Vertical mill-wheels 
were sometimes mounted on boats moored to the 
banks of rivers (N. Smith, Man and water, London 
1975, 140). The origins of the horizontal, vaned mill- 
wheel are still obscure: it may have been referred 
to by a Greek writer of the rst century B.C., and it 
was in use in Ireland in the 7th century A.D. (Smith, 
op. cit., 142). It is described in a Byzantine treatise, 
probably of the 7th century A.D., extant only in 
Arabic versions (Wiedemann, A nfsdtze, ii, 50-6, see 


Bibl.). Hand-operated force pumps were used by the 
Greeks and Romans; these had single vertical 
cylinders that were placed directly in the water 
without suction pipes (Vitruvius, 311-12, quoting 
Ctesibius, who lived ca. 200 B.C.) The problem 
of the origins and diffusion of these machines is 
largely unresolved, but our chief concern here is 
that they were all in existence in the rst/7th century. 

The shadaf is a simple machine consisting of a 
wooden beam pivoted on a raised fulcrum. At one 
end of the beam is a bucket, at the other end a 
counterweight. The bucket is dipped into the water, 
then the beam is rotated by means of the counter- 
weight and the contents of the bucket are emptied 
into a cistern or supply channel. The flume-beam 
swape is a development of the shddtif. Instead of a 
solid beam, a channel is connected rigidly to the 
bucket; when this is raised the water runs throngh 
it into the outlet. 

The sdkiya is more complex, and indeed has over 
two hundred components parts. It consists essen- 
tially of a large vertical wheel erected over the water 
supply on a horizontal axle. This wheel carries a 
chain-of-pots or a bucket chain. On the other end 
of its axle is a gear-wheel that engages a horizontal 
gear-wheel to which the driving bar is attached, 
The animal is harnessed to the free enc of this bar, 
and as it walks in a circular path, the gears and the 
wheel carrying the chain-of-pots rotate. The pots 
dip in succession into the water and when they 
reach the top of their travel they empty into a 
channel. The noria (sometimes confused with the 
sikiya) is a large wheel driven by water. It is mounted 
on a horizontal axle over a flowing stream so that 
the water strikes the paddles that are set around 
its perimeter. The water is raised in pots attached 
to its rim or in bucket-like compartments set into 
the rim. The large norias at Hamat in Syria can 
still be seen today; the first known mention of 
norias at Hamat is by Ahmad b. al-Tayyib in 271/ 
884-5 (Suter, 33). 

The Vitruvian mill-whee! turns a vertical gear- 
wheel that meshes with a horizontal gear-wheel to 
which the driving shaft is attached. The horizontal 
vaned mill-wheel is fixed directly to the driving 
shaft; there are no gears. It cannot be mounted 
directly in the stream since the water must be 
directed on to its vanes from a pipe or channel, 

There can be no doubt that all these machines 
were in continuous use in Islam from the early con- 
quests until the introduction of modern technology. 
{As mentioned above, the sidduf and the sdkiya are 
still in use; they are cheaper and more easily main- 
tained than motor-driven pumps.) The evidence 
comes from treatises on machines, references in the 
works of historians and geographers, and archaeolo- 
gical investigations. For a selection of the available 
evidence, the reader is referred to the Bidl. under 
Wiedemann, Aufsatze; Schioler; Hill 1 and 2. The 
remaining discussion will be confined to develop- 
ments of particular importance in the history of 
technology. 

Mills were used in Islam for other purposes beside 
the grinding of corn and other seeds, e.g. for crushing 
Sugar cane and for sawing timber (A. Y. Hassan, 
Tagi al-Din and Arabic mechanical engineering [in 
Arabic], Aleppo 1976, 51, quoting al-Nuwayri and 
Tbn ‘Asakir). This suggests that rotary motion was 
converted to reciprocating, probably by means of 
trip-hammers. More examples of similar applications 
may be discovered when a systematic study of the 
historical and geographical works is undertaken. 
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Another area of interest is the use of the overshot 
mill-wheel, in which the water is conducted through 
a channel to the top of the wheel, which has bucket- 
like compartments around its rim. The overshot 
wheel works mainly by the weight of the water, 
whereas the Vitruvian one is operated by its force. 
In many conditions, the former is the more efficient 
of the two. Its use is recommended by a certain 
al-Murfidi in a treatise composed in Andalusia in 
the sth/rrth century (D. R. Hill, A treatise on 
machines, in Journal for the History of Arabic Science, 
i/1 [Aleppo 1977], 33-46. In this paper the treatise 
was wrongly attributed to the well-known astronomer 
Ibn Mu‘adh). Shams al-Din al-Dimaghkl, d. 727/1327, 
describes a similar wheel in operation near Tabriz 
(ed. M. A. F. Mehren, 188). The overshot wheel did 
not come into general use in the West until about 
the 8th/r4th century, Al-Djazarl [g.v, in Suppl.] often 
uses small overshot wheels in his devices, but these 
are usually scoop-wheels, a kind of primitive Pelton 
wheel, the scoops being fixed to the ends of spokes 
that radiate from a solid dise, 

It is reasonable to infer that the scoop-wheels 
used by al-Djazarl were miniature versions of wheels 
in full-size machines, an inference that is streng- 
thened by the fact that he uses such a wheel in one 
of his water-raising machines (Category V, Ch. 3). 
The visible part of this is a sdkiya, which is pro- 
vided with a model cow to give the impression that 
this is the source of motive power. The actual power, 
however, is provided in a lower, concealed chamber 
and consists of a scoop-wheel and two gear-wheels, 
This system drives the vertical axle that passes up 
into the main chamber, where two further gear-wheels 
transmit the power to the chain-of-pots wheel, 
Such devices (without the model cow) were in every- 
day use. A similar machine was in continuous 
use on the River Yazid above Damascus from the 
7th/r3th century until about 1960 for water supply 
and irrigation. It was restored to working order by 
the staff and students of Aleppo University (Hassan, 
op. cit., 58-9). 

Al-Djazari describes four other water-raising 
machines in Category V. Chs. 1,2 and 4 deal with 
flume-beam swapes operated by animal power 
through gear trains. The first two of these incorporate 
segmental years. The earliest known occurrence 
of these gears in Europe is in the astronomical 
clock completed by Giovanni de’ Dondi in 1365. The 
fifth machine is a slot-rod pump, driven through 
gears from a paddle wheel, It is remarkable for having 
two horizontally opposed cylinders and true suction 
pipes. Taki al-Din (roth/16th century) describes 
a similar pump, but equally remarkable is his six- 
cylinder “Monobloc"’ pump (Hassan, op. cit., 47-50). 
The vertical cylinders are fitted into a single wooden 
block which rests in the water. Delivery pipes lead 
out from the sides of the cylinders, near their tops, 
and are brought together into a single outlet. Each 
cylinder has a clack-valve at the bottom. The 
pistons are provided with weights at the top and 
lever arms at the sides. The lever-arms are supported 
at fulcrums and their free ends extend inside the 
perimeter of a scoop-wheel, As the water strikes the 
scoop-wheel it rotates, the scoops bear down in 
succession on the lever arms and the pistons rise 
and fall in continuous succession. 

It should be apparent from the foregoing brief 
discussion that Islamic engineers were active in the 
construction and development of hydraulic machines 
for water-raising and power supply throughout the 
mediaeval period and beyond. Similar activity took 
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place in Europe, India and Fast Asia, ach region 
used the machines that were best suited to its needs, 
to the local hydraulic conditions, aud to the available 
constructional materials, * 

Bibliography: (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): two treatises are available in annotated 
English translations by D, R. Hill, The Book of 
knowledge of ingenious mechanical devices by al- 
Jazari, Dordrecht 1974, see esp. 32, 95-6, 179-08, 
275; and The Book of ingenious devices by the Band 
Maid, (fl. Baghdad mid-3rd/gth century), Dor- 
drecht 1979, see 222, 226, for horizontal water- 
wheels; there is an Arabic-English glossary that 
includes many terms used in hydraulic engineering; 
an Arabic edition of al-Djazari, also with Arabic- 
English glossary, is now available, ed. A. Y. 
Hassan, Aleppo 1979; Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Kh "araz- 
mi, Mafatih al-‘ulim, ed. van Vioten, 246-55 (this 
section contains definitions and brief descriptions 
of parts used in hydraulic and other machines); 
E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtse zur Arabischen Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte, Hildesheim-New York 1970, see 
index under raké, na‘tira; Wiedemann and F, 
Hauser, Uber Vorrichtungen sum Heben von Wasser 
in der islamischen Welt, in Jahrbuch des Vereins 
Deutscher Ingenieurs, viii (1918), 121-54; T. 
Schieler, Roman and Islamic water-lifting wheels, 
Odense 1973 (deals mainly with the sdkiya); useful 
discussions on hydraulic machines in various 
regions, including Islam, occur in J. Needham, 
Science and civilisation in China, iv/2, Cambridge 
1965 (see index under “mills, “water-raising 
devices", “water-wheel", etc.); Lynn White Jr., 
Medieval technology and social change, Oxford 1962, 
ch, 3; R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient technology, 
Leiden 1955-64, ii, 79-9; N. Smith. op. cit., ch. rt. 

(D. R. Hr) 


4. PRE-20TH CENTURY IRRIGATION tn Ecypt 


Until the 2oth century, irrigation in Egypt 
remained much as it had been in Pharaonic times. 
The continuity of practice stemmed from the depen- 
dence on the annual Nile floods, which provided 
Egypt not only with water for irrigation but also 
with the alluvial soil deposits to renew the fertility 
of the cultivated lands. The great river, however, 
does not only bestow its gifts, but may also be the 
cause of misfortune to the country. Up to modern 
times and before major dams and irrigation projects 
were undertaken, a high Nile promised the richest 
increase to the fields, while with a low Nile came 
the inevitable dread of a year of famine. 

*Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (d, 629/1231) discussed 
this phenomenon and the réle of the Nile in the 
irrigation and the agricultural situation in mediaeval 
Egypt. He states that after the water of the Nile 
overflowed and covered the soil for several days, 
it receded to let the peasants plough and sow the 
fields. No further irrigation was needed until the 
crops were ready to be harvested. If the Nile exceeded 
some fingers beyond 20 cubits (dhird‘s), some areas 
became submerged like lakes for a long time and the 
proper time for sowing passed without calculation 
being possible. Also, lands could not be cultivated 
if the Nile did not rise sufficiently to reach the 
minimum of the necessary flood (x6 cubits). In such 
cases, the amount of land covered with water was in- 
sufficient, the size of the crop did not meet the 
needs of one year and there was a scarcity of food 
more or Jess great in direct ratio to the water level 
above or below sixteen cubits. 

No one in pre-2oth century Egypt felt secure be- 


fore the flood reached the height of 16 cubits and 
when all necessary land had been naturally irrigated 
by the Nile. Until it reached that level, the news 
of its height was kept secret from the common people, 
It seems that this was a custom introduced by the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Mu‘izz in 362/973, when he prohib- 
ited the announcement in the streets of Cairo of the 
exact rising of the Nile before it had reached 16 
dhira‘s, This was to prevent tension, fear and finan- 
cial crises among the inhabitants; cf. al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, Cairo 1270/1853-4, i, 61, The person who was 
in charge of the Nilometer (sahib al-mikyds [see 
MIKYAS]) used to call the increasing level of the Nile 
water in fingers without telling the exact cubit. 
Only when the water level reached the height of 16 
cubits, normally in the Coptic month Misra (July- 
August), could the sahib al-mikyds proclaim it to the 
people in Cairo, and the sultan then had the right to 
impose the kharddj on the cultivated land, ef. al- 
Kalkashandl, Subh al-a‘sha, Cairo ror4, iii, 293-4, 
297; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1923, i, 264; 
al-Makrizi, Khitaj, i, 60, 273; H. M. Rabie, The 
financial system of Egypt A.H. 564-741/A.D. 1169- 
1342, London 1972, 73 and the sources cited therein. 

Pre-2oth century irrigation in Egypt did not rely 
only on the floods, but also on the yearly digging 
and cleaning of the irrigation canals and the main- 
tenance of the irrigation dams. Both al-Nuwayrl (i, 
265) and al-Makrizi (Khifat, i, 61) state that with- 
out such maintenance there would be little benefit 
from the Nile, Al-MakrizI (i, 74-5) traces the impor- 
tance of canals and irrigation dams in controlling the 
Nile in pre- and early Islamic periods. It was one 
of the most important functions of both the sultans 
and the holders of the if#a‘s [g.v.] under the Ayya- 
bids and the Mamliks to dig and clean the canals and 
to maintain the irrigation dams (the djusd@r), The 
sources provide us with ample information about the 
efforts of the sultans in Egypt in digging and clean- 
ing canals. The irrigation dams (the djusir), which 
were of paramount importance for the irrigation of 
the fields, were classified into two types in mediae- 
val Egypt: the small irrigation dams (al-djustr al- 
baladiyya) and the great irrigation dams (al-djusdr 
al-sulfaniyya). The first were important for convey- 
ing water from one field to another in the village. 
Each musta‘ (holder of an i&{4@*) with his clerks was 
responsible for the upkeep of these irrigation dams 
within the confines of his tkfa*. As for the great 
irrigation dams which were constructed for the bene- 
fit of the provinces, the sultan was responsible for 
them, at least in theory. In practice, especially 
under the Mamlik sultans, the mukja‘s assisted the 
sultan in the construction of this type of dam by 
supplying peasants, oxen, harrows and tools, cf. Ibn 
Mammat!, Kawanin al-dawawin, ed. A.S. Atiya, 
Cairo 1943, 232-3, 344; al-Kalkashandi, Subh, iii, 
449; al-Makrizi, Khitat, i, ror. 

Because of the importance of the great irrigation 
dams, both the Ayydbid and the Mamlik sultans 
used to select distinguished and able amirs and offi- 
cials to supervise the work of their maintenance. Al- 
Nabulus! (d. 660/126r) states in the Kitab Luma‘ al- 
hawdnin al-mudiyya (ed. C. H. Becker and C. Cahen 
in Bulletin d'dudes orientales, xvi [1958-60], 39-40) 
that every year the Ayyibid sultan al-Malik al-Kamil 
used to send him with 3 or 4 amirs to the Djiza pro- 
vince during the flood period in order to keep the 
dams of that province in good condition. It seems that 
the Ayyibid sultan sent officials like al-Nabulusi to 
other Egyptian provinces for the same purpose. Under 
the Mamliks there was an office called hashf al-djusiir 
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(office of inspection of irrigation dams) for each 
province in Egypt. The holder of this office, called 
kashif al-djusiir, was an amir who was aided by assis- 
tants in the construction and maintenance of the irri- 
gation dams in the province under his charge, cf. al- 
Kalkashandi, Subk, iii, 448-9. 

Each year before the advent of the Nile flood, not 
only had the canals to be dug and the irrigation dams 
to be constructed and repaired, but also the land 
to be cultivated had to be prepared. The methods of 
that preparatory work as well as the tools used were 
more or Jess the same traditional ones known to have 
been used by the Egyptian peasants for thousands of 
years. As for irrigation, al-Nuwayrl and al-Makrizi 
state that when the Nile rose during the flood period, 
the water covered all cultivated lands. One could 
only reach the villages, which were established on 
hills and mounds, by boat or on the great irrigation 
dams. When the soil had had sufficient water, the 
khawlis (stewards) and the shaykkhs (village headmen) 
supervised the cutting off of the irrigation dams from 
specified places at certain times in order to draw off 
water from the fields, thus letting it flow benefit 
other places, cf. al-Nuwayri, i, 264-5; al-Makrizl, 
Khijat, i, 61; see also al-Mas‘udi, Muritdj al-dhahab, 
Beirut 1965, i, 375; Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-ndma, 
ed, and tr. C. Schefer, 39, tr. 118. al-Kazwini (d. 692/ 
1283), Athdr al-bildd wa-akhbar al-“ibad, ed. Wisten- 
feld, Gottingen 1848, 175, mentions that when the 
water of the Nile receded gradually after being on 
soil for forty days, the peasants began sowing. 

The crops which were cultivated after the Nile 
flood season in mediaeval Egypt did not need any 
more irrigation than their inundation during the flood 
period, cf. Ibn Hawkal', 97; al-Istakhri*, 49. This 
was the most common method of irrigation, called 
bi '-sayk by al-Nabulusi, Ta*rikh al-Fayyam, ed. 
B, Moritz, Cairo 1899, 63, and md? al-raha by al- 
Makrizi, Khifat, i, 102. The last term is still used by 
the contemporary /allah to denote irrigation without 
artificial implements. Crops watered in this manner 
were called “winter crops" in order to distinguish 
them from the summer ones which the peasants 
began sowing during the Coptic month Baramhat 
(February-March) and which relied on irrigation 
by artificial means such as water-wheel, shadoof, 
ete., cf. Ibn MammAti, 248. 

Al-Makhziimi in the Minkddj and al-Makrizi in 
the Khitaf distinguish between the winter and summer 
crops when discussing the times of sowing and har- 
vesting. al-Makhzimi states that the winter crops 
were wheat (¢amb), barley (sha‘ir), beans (fal), bitter- 
vetch (djulbén), lentils (‘adas) and flax (kattan). 
al-Makrizl adds to al-Makhzimi's list of winter crops 
chick peas (hummus), clover (surf), onions (basal), 
garlic (tkiim) and lupin (firmus). For summer crops 
al-Makhzimi mentions unripe melons (fakhus), water- 
melons (bi/fikh), kidney beans (/abiya), sesame (sim- 
sim or samdsim), cotton (hufn or ak{dn), sugar-cane 
(kasab al-sukkar) and colocasia antiquorum (sulkds). 
Although al-Makrizi lists the same for summer crops, 
he adds aubergines (bddhindjdn), indigo (nila), rad- 
ishes (fudjl), turnips (lift), lettuce (khass) and cabbage 
(kurunb), and puts both the unripe melon and 
water-melon under the one name biffikh; cf. al- 
Makhziml, Kitab al-Minhddj fi ‘ilm kharddj Misr, 
ms, B.M. London Add, 23483, ff. 30b-33b; al- 
Makrizi, Khifat, i, ror-2. 

There were many methods known in pre-2oth 
century Egypt to irrigate the soil under the summer 
crops. They were inherited from older times and con- 
tinue until today, with the exception of one which 
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was very primitive and arduous, This was the trans- 
portation of water to the fields in buckets, jars, etc., 
hung from the necks of the oxen. This method was 
mentioned by al-Nabulusi as the means of irrigation 
for the two villages Dimashkin al-Basal and Damih, 
known as Kam Dari, in the Fayyim province, cf. 
Ta@ rikh al-Fayyém, 99, 101. This method, which was 
a continuation of a Pharaonic technique, seems to 
have been known in other Egyptian villages, 

The other methods of irrigation used by the 
mediaeval Egyptian peasant employed any one of 
four artificial irrigation contrivances, namely, the 
najfdla, the déliya, the sdkiya and the ‘aba. These 
four contrivances were used in Egypt before the 
advent of the Arabs and are still in current use. 

There is no mention of what was known as the 
natidla in the available classical sources, but the 
existence of such a device in Ancient Egypt, as well 
as its depiction in the Description de 'Egyple, Etat 
moderne, Planches, Tome deuxitme, Paris 1817, Arts 
et métiers, Pl. vi (4), proves its existence in pre- 
zoth century Egypt. It is still in use in Egypt, as 
well as in many African countries, Two men stand 
face to face, each holding two cords of palm-fibre 
ropes to which is attached a wide, shallow waterproof 
basket. This basket, made from twisted palm leaves 
or leather, is known in Egypt by the name hafwa, The 
two men holding the ropes bend slightly toward the 
water, dip the basket and fill it. Then they straigh- 
ten while turning to the field, thus raising the basket 
which is emptied into the mouth of the irrigation 
canal, cf. Lane, An account of the manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians, London 1871, ii, 27. 

The ddliya or shadoof is a kind of draw-well which 
was used in Pharaonic Egypt and in mediaeval ‘Irak, 
and is still used in Egypt and other eastern countries 
for raising water for irrigation. It usually consists 
of two posts, beams of the acacia tree or shafts of 
cane, about five feet in height. These posts are 
coated with mud and clay and then placed less than 
three feet apart. The two beams are joined at the 
top by a horizontal piece of wood, in the centre of 
which a lever is balanced. The shorter arm of the 
lever is weighted with a heavy rock or dried mud, 
while at the end of the longer arm hangs a rope carry- 
ing a leather pail. The peasant stands on a platform 
on the river bank and pulls down the balanced pole 
until the pail dips into the water and is filled. A 
slight upward push, which is helped by the counter- 
weight, raises the bucket above the irrigation canal, 
into which it is emptied. 

As for water-wheels, al-Mukaddas! (4th/roth 
century) states that there were many dawalib (pl. of 
dalab, a Persian word which denotes a water-wheel) 
on the banks of the Nile for irrigating orchards during 
the low waters. He also says that the kadas was 
the bucket of the dilab, cf. Ahsan al-takasim, 208. 
In the next century, Nasir-i Khusraw mentions in his 
Safar-ndma, 39, French tr. 118, that “up the Nile 
there are different cities and villages, and they have 
established so many duldbs that they are difficult 
to count.” 

In mediaeval Egypt, there were two words used 
to denote wooden water-wheels, i.e. the saw4@ki (sing. 
sakiya) and the mahal (sing. mahdla), al-Nabulus!, Ta- 
*rikh al-Fayytim, 11, 27, 31, 48, 52, 54, 63, 94, 126, 
mentions that some villages in the Fayyim province 
had sawéki to raise irrigation water, In Badja, for 
example, he states that there were sawahi which were 
running day and night. In the Kitab Luma‘ al- 
bawdnin, 48-9, al-Nabulusi warns the Ayyabid Sultan 
al-Malik al-Salib Ayydb of the negligence and dis- 
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honesty of officials with which his own long experience 
in the work of offices had made him conversant. 
Specifically, he reports that acacia trees, which were 
a state monopoly, have been illegally cut down to 
construct sawdsi, presses and other instruments. 

Al-Nuwayrtl, Nikdyat al-arab, viii, 253-4, writing 
in the Mamlik period, states that wells were dug 
in the land, apparently supplied by water from the 
underground bed of the Nile. At the mouth of these 
wells the sawdhi, made from acacia or other trees, 
were installed. Al-Nuwayri also states that these 
irrigation wheels were called al-mahdl in Egypt, while 
at Hama in Syria they were called al-nawd‘ir (sing. 
na‘ara). He differentiates, as does al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, iv, 80, 140, in a later period, between the 
two kinds, by stating that the nawd‘ir were run by 
water current, while the mahal by oxen. 

The Arabic word mahal (sing. makdla) denotes the 
huge pulley which is used for raising water from 
wells, cf. Ibn Manzir, LA, Beirut 1956, xi, 620-1. 
However, al-Makrizi in the Khifaf, i, 1oz, uses it 
to refer to the water-wheel, When discussing the 
irrigation of sugar-cane when the Nile water is low, 
al-Makrizi says that each of these mahdl can raise 
the water to irrigate eight fadddns of sugar-cane, 
providing that the waterwheel is installed close to 
the Nile and that eight excellent beasts are avail- 
able to work it. When the wells are established at 
a distance from the Nile, each of the mahal cannot 
irrigate more than 4 to 6 fadddns, Al-Makrizi also 
refers to the kadas, which al-Mukaddas! earlier ex- 
plained as the bucket of the water-wheel, 

It is apparent that the ordinary, contemporary 
Egyptian water-wheel is more or less the same as the 
mediaeval one, since it does not differ appreciably 
from the one depicted in the Description de Egypte, 
Etat moderne, ii, i, 301-2; Planches, Tome deuxiéme, 
Aris et métiers, Pl. v. The flat horizontal wheel of the 
sakiya is turned counter-clockwise by a single beast 
or pair of oxen. The flat wheel’s rough cogs engage 
a vertical wheel which carries a long chain of earthen 
pots (kawadis). These clay pots are suspended from 
ropes and are lowered, mouthdownward, into the 
water, Following the path of the wheel, the pots scoop 
up water which they spill out into the irrigation chan- 
nel as they arrive at the top of the wheel on their 
circular journey. The work of the peasant or his son 
is to goad the beast, to watch the turning wheel, 
and to avoid wasting water on the way to the field, 

As for the édbut (water-screw), it was apparently 
invented by the Greek mathematician and inventor 
Archimedes (ca. 287-212 B.C.) while studying in 
Egypt. Observing the difficulty in raising water from 
the Nile, he is said to have designed this screw to 
facilitate the irrigation of the fields. 

The water-screw has been continuously in use in 
Egypt when the level of water is not very low, from 
the times of the Ptolemys until the present, It con- 
sists of a wooden cylinder (about 6-9 feet in length) 
hooped with iron, While the spiral pipe is fixed be- 
tween the inside wall of the ‘abut and an iron axis, 
its upper extremity is bent into a crank and its lower 
end turns on a stake set under the water, One or two 
peasants crouch at the water's edge, endlessly turn- 
ing the crank handle. The water rises from bend to 
bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the 
mouth of the canal, 

However, using the primitive implements of the 
nafiala, the daliya, the sdkiya and the idbat, the 
pre-zoth century peasant in Egypt irrigated the 
land and managed to produce the necessary crops to 
maintain the economy of the country. Many of the 
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techniques and implements that he devised or used 
have proved to be efficacious to such a degree that 
they are still extant. 
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5. IRRIGATION IN “TRAK 


Since it is impossible here to look at the use of 
water in all its aspects and in regard to all the 
problems which it raises, the present section merely 
deals with irrigation in the same way as is done for 
other regions of the Islamic world. 

Taken as a whole, ‘Irak is a flat plain irrigated 
by two great rivers, whose risings and fallings lack 
however the comparative regularness of the Nile. 
Since the Euphrates (al-Furat [g.v.]) flows at a 
higher level than that of the Tigris (Didjla (g.v.]), 
the canals which, from ancient times, have connected 
them run at an oblique angle in relationship to 
them. Aerial photography, together with other 
sources of information, has allowed Adams to sup- 
plement and complete, for the left bank of the Tigris, 
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the information of the mediaeval authors and, espec- 
jally, of Ibn Sarafyiin (Serapion), In regard to the 
zone between the two great rivers, periods of neglect 
before and after the coming of Islam have transformed 
part of central ‘Ir4k into a marshland, the Batiha 
{g.v.J, the drainage of which has not been possible. 
The rivers and the great canals, constructed and 
maintained by the state, were important routes for 
communication, which were not impeded by the 
bridges of boats across them or by the mills. The up- 
keep of the smaller canals was the responsibility 
of local people. An ancient system of customary 
law regulated the amount and the periods of water 
used amongst the holders of land along the banks, 
and specially-appointed officials had the task, 
through the manipulation of sluices and water-gates, 
of securing this regulation. The interest shown about 
irrigation questions by mediaeval authors arises 
from the fact that, both for the land-tax and for 
local dues, irrigated land was distinguished from 
non-irrigated land. 

The anonymous author of the Kitab al-Haut 
(5th/rrth century) has provided us, in the shape of 
mathematical problems, with some interesting details 
about the administration of the canals and about 
hydraulic machinery in mediaeval ‘Irak, He des- 
cribes various kinds of waterwheels, dawidb, gharrafa, 
shadhaf, giving their capacity for drawing up water 
and then spreading it for irrigation purposes, accord- 
ing to the season, and the numbers of men and 
animals required to work them, Then he moves on 
to the “balancing out of ground" intended to fix 
the levels of canals which have to be dug out (see 
E, Wiedemann, EJ, art. mizAw). Finally, he raises 
the question of the construction and upkeep of the 
raised canal banks, which he calls bazand, a pre- 
Islamic term not listed in the classical dictionaries, 
hence often wrongly read. It is necessary to know 
the volume of earth, reeds and brushwood which 
has to be transported, which is counted according 
to a special unit, the azala = 100 cubic cubits “‘of 
balance", and it is to be understood that an azala 
is procured by 33 “spade loads”, handled by two 
men, one digging and the other transporting the 
earth, etc. in sacks. The provision of materials and 
the labour, which seem never to have been done by 
slaves, are paid according to an official tariff. 
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6, IRRIGATION IN PERSIA 


The distribution and density of population and 
the development of agriculture in Persia throughout 
history have been closely dependent upon the 
availability of water, and the nature of the irrigation 
systems has influenced both the siting of settlements 
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and the pattern of society. Precipitation is scanty 
and seasonal; it is concentrated on the periphery of 
the country, as also are the major perennial rivers. 

As a general rule, rainfall, which occurs between 
October and May, decreases from the north to the 
south of the country and from west to east, but in a 
number of areas the high relief of the Alburz and 
the Zagros mountains has modified this pattern. 
Along the Caspian Sea coast and the northern flanks 
of the Alburz, precipitation reaches more than 
1,800 mm. near the mouth of the Safid Rid; annual 
totals fall to less than 500 mm. on the east side of 
the Caspian near Gunbad-i K4bis. Along the western 
flanks and summits of the Zagros Mountains, 
precipitation amounts are thought to exceed 800 mm, 
on some of the higher peaks, and large areas to 
the west of Shiraz receive more than 400 mm. In 
the north-western highlands, between the two belts 
of high precipitation, there is a zone of moderate 
precipitation of 250-400 mm. In the centre of the 
country occupied by the Dasht-i Kawir and the 
Daght-i Lit, great sterile deserts, precipitation 
totals almost everywhere less than 100 mm., though a 
higher precipitation is found on the eastern borders 
of the kawir in the highlands around Birdjand and 
Zahidan. Everywhere, with the exception of the 
Caspian littoral, low and episodic rainfall is a major 
constraint on agriculture, hence the importance of 
artificial irrigation. 

Dependable supplies of surface water exist only 
in isolated districts around the margins of the country, 
but there is nowhere an annua! surplus of water, and 
seasonal surpluses, except in the north and west, 
are insignificant. Run-off is episodic, and occurs 
only because precipitation momentarily exceeds the 
infiltration capacity of the surface. The flow of water 
in streams and rivers throughout the country is sea- 
sonal and highly variable from year to year. Peak 
flows are too late for winter crops and the minimum 
discharge occurs when summer crops are in greatest 
need of moisture. The control of water by artificial 
irrigation is therefore immensely important for agri- 
cultural production and prosperity, Without artificial 
irrigation the cultivation of plants native to regions 
where summer rainfall is normal, such as cotton, 
millet, rice and sugar would not be possible, 

There are few great rivers in Persia—the great 
hydraulic civilisations have no place there. The 
largest are the Karin and the Karkha [g.vv.) which 
flow into the Persian Gulf, draining almost all the 
area between Abadin and Kirminshah. Further 
south are the basins of the Mand [g.v.] and the Shir, 
which also drain into the Persian Gulf and the Gulf 
of Oman respectively. The Safld Rad flows into the 
Caspian, as also do the Aras [see AL-rass] and the 
Atrek {g.v,], The water of the two last-named, which 
flow along the modern Russo-Persian border in 
the north-west and the north-east respectively, is 
shared with Russia. The central zone of Persia, 
covering the largest part of the country, is an area 
of internal drainage. Small rivers flow into the closed 
basins of Lake Urumiyya (Rida’iyya) in Adharbiy- 
djan, into the Himiin in Sistan and into dry lakes 
and saline marshes in structural basins in the East 
Zagros, the depression between the Zagros and the 
volcanic axis extending from Kumm to Kirm4n, 
the Djaz Muriyan basin, the southern Lit, Bali- 
tistan, the eastern highlands north of Birdjand 
and in the frontier zone with modern Afghdnistan, 
South-west of the central desert is the basin of the 
Zayanda Rid, which supports Isfahan and to the 
south of this, the basin of the Kur. The discharge 
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of most streams in the central zone is small. Many 
of the larger streams, gathering in high mountains, 
have steep and irregular profiles. Leaving the moun- 
tains, they dwindle quickly as a result of evaporation, 

and diversion for irrigation, leaving dry 
channels, the underflow of which now and then 
supports an exotic agricultural efflorescence. From 
ancient times, the water of these rivers and streams 
has been used for irrigation and has formed the basis 
on which flourishing civilisations have been establish- 
ed in pre-Islamic and Islamic times. The history of 
the water use of the Kur in the Marwdasht plain 
illustrates the importance of the role played by irri- 
gation in the establishment of the early Persian 
empires in that region and the changes in the pros- 
perity of the region and the density of settlement 
which took place over the centuries as a result of 
fluctuations in the upkeep of dams and irrigation 
channels (see further, G. Kortum, Die Marvdasht- 
Ebene-Fars, Kiel 1976). For the most part, the rivers 
flowing into the southern end of the Caspian Sea, 
apart from the Oxus [see Am0 DARYA] appear to 
have been less used for irrigation in early and mediae- 
val times than the rivers in central, southern and 
eastern Persia, Hamed Allah Mustawfl states that 
little of the water of the Djurdjan River was used 
for irrigation and most of it ran to waste (Nushat 
al-kuliib, ed. G, Le Strange, 214). Similarly, hardly 
any of the water of the Safid Rid was used for 
irrigation, except for that little which watered 
the lands lying immediately along its bed; most of 
it was wasted (ibid., 217); and the same, he alleges, 
was true of its tributary, the Shahrid (ibid., 218), 
though this was not so in the case of the rivers 
of the two Tarums, which also flowed into the 
Safid Rid: in summer most of their waters were used 
for irrigation and little flowed into the Safid Rid 
(ibid., 221). 

The smaller basins of the arid centre of Persia 
and the south-east, together with the fringes of the 
kawir, receive incoming water mainly by piedmont 
seepage of many small ephemeral streams. The tradi- 
tional method of tapping this water is by Aandf [q.v.), 
which, with its associated network of canals, is char- 
acteristic of irrigation on the Persian plateau; 
hence too the frequent siting of settlements on gentle 
slopes some distances from the foot of the hills that 
feed the fandfs. From earliest times, the material 
basis of the population on the Persian plateau has 
been provided by sanat water (H. Goblot, Essai d'une 
histoire des techniques de l'eau sur le plateau Iranien, 
in Persica, viii [1979], 120). The various systems 
of irrigation—by river, kanal, spring or storage dam— 
are not mutually exclusive; many districts use more 
than one. 

The configuration of settlements has been decided 
in many cases by the nature of the water supply. 
Where water is scarce, villages tend to be concen- 
trated; elsewhere they may be more scattered. They 
frequently flank water-courses and cluster about 
the outlet of kandats or round springs, The area imme- 
diately round a town or village is usually intensively 
cultivated with irrigation—even in the dry farming 
regions there is often a small irrigated area in or 
near a town or village. Beyond the cultivated land 
there is sometimes a periphery of marginal land which 
may be cultivated in years when the water supply is 
extraordinarily plentiful. Similarly, mountain villages 
in regions where the rainfall is sufficient for cultiva- 
tion usually have an irrigated area, however small. 
In mountain valleys, the villages tend to be situated 
on rocky slopes rising above the intensely cultivated 
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valley floors or to straggle along the mountain 
streams. Mountain slopes are often skilfully terraced, 
and much time and labour is expended on the con- 
struction and repair of dry stone retaining walls 
for the cultivated plots (cf. X. de Planhol, Geography 
of settlement, in The Cambridge history of Iran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, 419-20. The need for 
regular attention to the upkeep of irrigation works 
has, further, been an important factor in making 
the village, rather than the isolated farmstead, the 
typical form of settlement throughout most of 
Persia. 


Artificial irrigation may already have existed in 
late Neolithic times. By the Achaemenid period, there 
was an extensive network of kandts, and with the ex- 
tension of irrigation there was an expansion of agri- 
culture. It is probable that drainage schemes were 
also undertaken in different parts of the empire. 
Later, the Seleucids brought more land under culti- 
vation by clearance and drainage and applied new 
techniques to irrigation (R. Ghirshman, Jran from 
the earliest times to the Islamic conquest, Harmonds- 
worth 1954, 239). In Islamic times, control of water 
for irrigation remained crucial to prosperity and 
settlement, 

Such control is a highly complex matter, and 
requires for its successful implementation not only 
technical skill but also political stability. The heavy 
load of solids carried by streams in spate makes sto- 
rage and contro! both difficult and costly. Flash 
floods often destroy irrigation works, especially 
those connected with sandts, while spring floods may 
also cause much damage in lowland districts. On the 
plateau, the lowering of the stream-beds through nor- 
mal erosion results in the lowering of the water-table 
itself and leaves irrigation canal intakes above the 
new water level. In modern times, the lowering of the 
water-table by the extraction of water by pump ope- 
ration connected with the sinking of semi-deep wells 
has led to many kandts falling into disuse, especially 
round the central desert but also in other regions. 
Inadequate drainage, on the other hand, often 
leads to a rising water-table under irrigated lands, 
water-logging, salinisation and alkalinisation, which 
result in considerable loss of output. These processes 
vary widely in different districts and different years. 
In some regions, notably Khdzistan and Sistan, dete- 
rioration of the soil because of a change in the water- 
table due to over-lavish irrigation and inadequate 
drainage, or both, has been a major problem. Another 
problem is that ground water in some districts may 
be heavily charged with soluble salts and be too 
saline for use in irrigation. This is the case in many 
districts on the borders of the central desert and 
in the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Natura! conditions and agricultural practices 
cannot alone, however, explain the fluctuation in 
the history of irrigation in Persia. The shifting of 
centres of political authority which accompanied 
dynastic changes and demographic changes resulting 
from invasion and the increase in dead lands because 
of the slaughter or flight of their inhabitants have 
also played a part. A breakdown in the contro! of 
water, for whatever reason or reasons, was inevitably 
followed by a decline in prosperity. The decay of 
Khizistan, which culminated under the ‘Abbasids, is 
an illustration of this, Under the Sasanids, the 
waters of the Karkha, Diz and Kirin had been util- 
ised by an elaborate system of barrages, tunnels, in- 
verted syphons, lifting devices and canals (see 
below). Cereals, sugar cane, rice and dates were 
produced in abundance. In the last fifty years or so 
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of Sasanid rule, irrigation was neglected. Under the 
tule of the Orthodox Caliphs and the Umayyads, 
adequate attention was not paid to artificial drainage 
of the irrigated land, and under the ‘Abbasids the 
province declined—rising water-tables under irri- 
gated land may have been responsible for the at- 
tempts of the ‘Abbasids to irrigate new lands of 
poorer quality. Water-logging, alkalinisation and 
salinisation, and the hazards of flood, all contributed 
to the decline of the region which occurred in post- 
‘Abbasid times (see further R. McC, Adams, Agri- 
culture and urban life in early southwestern Iran, in 
Science, cxxxvi, 3511 [1962], 109-22). Changes in 
prosperity in other regions brought about by a failure 
to control irrigation have been, perhaps, less spectacu- 
lar but none the less important. The decay of irrigation 
and drainage not only resulted in an increase of 
waste and unproductive land, but may also have 
led to the spread of malaria [see MALARyYA], thus 
contributing to a decline in population and output. 

Water utilisation: technical features. Irri- 
gation works, plain take-offs, dams [see BAND], 
weirs, lifting devices, artificial reservoirs and kandts, 
supplemented by principal and secondary canals, 
are to be found all over the country; and some are 
ancient structures. 

(i) Dams. Several large dams existed in Khizistan 
in Sasanid times, including the bridge dams at Shish- 
tar and Dizful, built by Shapir I and Shapir II or 
Ardashir II respectively, the dam on the Dijarrabi 
near Khalafabad, and the dam on the Marin at 
Arradjin (on the last, see H. Gaube, Die stidpersische 
Provins Arvagan|Kiih Giliyeh, Vienna 1973, 189-90). 
They continued in use for varying periods after the 
fall of the Sdsanids. Repairs and reconstructions 
were numerous, and the Romano-Sasanid work at 
Shiishtar and Dizful was partially replaced by point- 
ed-arch bridges. The dam at Shishtar, known as 
the Band-i Mizin, had a length of 1,700 ft. and 
raised the water to the level of the city of Shishtar, 
which was situated on a rocky outcrop on the east 
bank of the Karin. The dam was built partly by 
Roman prisoners of war taken in Shapir I's victory 
over Valerian in A.D. 260. It had a rubble masonry 
core set in hydraulic mortar; the facing was of large, 
cut masonry blocks, held in place by both mortar 
and iron clamps set in lead. It was pierced by numer- 
ous sluices for the purpose of releasing water in time 
of excessive flow. It took three years to build, during 
which time the Karin River was diverted through 
two by-pass channels, One of these, the Ab-i Gargar, 
winds its way south for some twenty-five miles 
and then rejoins the Karan, When the work of the 
dam was completed, the entrance to the Ab-i Gargar 
was closed by a second dam, the Kaysar dam. This 
was made of large stone blocks mortared and clamped 
together, and six sluices were provided to control 
the flow of water into the Ab-i Gargar, Part of the 
bridge at Shishtar and the Band were swept away 
by floods several times during the rgth century. 
Muhammad ‘AIi Mirz4, when governor of Kirm4n- 
shih, undertook repairs to it in the early r9th 
century (J. M. Kinneir, Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire, London 1813, 98-9). When Curzon 
visited Shishtar in 1889, there was a gap of over 
seventy yards in width in the middle of the bridge, 
which had been swept away by a flood in 1885, The 
efforts of Nizam al-Saltana, the governor of ‘Ara- 
bistan, to repair it proved abortive (Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 374-5). A further 
canal, the Miyan Ab canal, was cut, apparently to 
divert water through a tunnel made in the face of 


the castle rock in order to irrigate the high-lying 
lands to the south of the city, the level of the water 
of which was regulated by dams. As a result of 
the rupture in the Band-i Mizin and the bridge, 
the river bed was lowered at the point where it 
formerly fed the canal and the land which is was 
intended to irrigate became derelict (Curzon, op. cit., 
ii, 376). 

The Dizful dam, a replica of the Shishtar dam, 
was 1,250 ft, long, When Curzon visited Dizful, the 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, two of its arches 
having recently fallen in (op. cit., ii, 303). After 
it fell into decay, all local irrigation depended upon 
rough dams of stone and brush-wood, which were 
reconstructed after every flood (H. Wulff, The 
traditional crafis of Persia, Chicago 1967, 248; 
N. Smith, A history of dams, London 1971, 59, 81, 
82; A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, 216). 

South of Shishtar, where the Ab-i Diz and the Ab-i 
Gargar flow into the Ab-i Shutayt, the main channel 
of the Karan, another Sasanid dam, the Band-i 
Kir, of which only the name survives, was located. 
The name is of interest because it suggests that 
bitumen (Air) may have been used to make the dam 
watertight and solid. Another dam on the Ab-i Gar- 
gar, called the Pul-i Bulayti, was added to the 
Shishtar system in Islamic times. This was a power 
dam; mills were installed in tunnels cut through 
the rock at each side of the channel, the dam pro- 
viding the necessary head of water to drive the mill 
wheels (see Curzon, op. cit., i, 372-4). A third bridge 
dam was built, also in Sds4nid times, over the 
Karkha at Pa-yi Pul. It fell out of use when it burst 
in 1837. Its remains were seen by Sir Aurel Stein 
in 1938 (Sir Aurel Stein, An archacological journey 
to Western Iran, in Geogr. J. [October 1938], 327). 

At Ahwaz [¢,v.), there was another great dam 
(but not a bridge dam), probably over 3,000 ft, 
long. and about 25 ft. thick. Its remains were to be 
seen until recently. Al-Mukaddas! describes the dam 
as being wonderfully constructed from blocks of rock 
behind which the water was held back. He states that 
the water was divided into three canals, which water- 
ed the fields of the estates of the people of the 
city, and that without the dam Ahwaz would not have 
been populous and that its canals could not have been 
used (Ahsan al-takasim, 411; see also Curzon, op. cit., 
ii, 347-8). The collapse of the dam in the 9th/15th 
century brought ruin to the city. 

Numerous storage dams and their remains are to 
be found in many parts of Persia. Although their 
overall contribution to irrigation was not as great 
as that of kandats, or of the dams in Khizistan, they 
were of considerable local importance and enabled 
land which could not otherwise have been cultivated 
to become productive. One of the most interesting 
systems is that on the Kur River in Fars, which has 
provided irrigation for the Kurbal district to a 
greater or lesser extent for some 2,000 years. The 
most famous dam of this complex is the Band-i Amir, 
built about 349/960 by the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla 
[g.v.], probably on earlier, possibly Achaemenid, 
foundations. Prior to its reconstruction, the water 
of the Kur could not be raised to irrigate Upper 
Kurbal. Al-MukaddasI, who wrote soon after the 
dam was built, and Ibn al-Balkh! [g.v. in Suppl), 
who wrote rather under 150 years later, describe 
the dam in similar terms. The latter states that “Adud 
al-Dawla brought engineers and workmen to the 
place in order to build the dam and spent much 
money on its construction. The dam was made of 
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stone set in mortar, reinforced by iron anchors, | the Helmand River Delta Commission was set up 


which were set in lead. Upstream and downstream the 
river-bed was paved for several miles, and the supply 
canals extended for over ten miles, serving 300 
villages in the Marwdasht plain. Ten water-mills were 
built close to the dam, the crest of which was wide 
enough to allow two horsemen abreast to ride across 
it (al-Mukaddast, 444; Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-ndma, ed. 
G. Le Strange, London 1921, 151-2; see also G. Le 
Strange, Description of the province of Fars in Persia 
at the beginning of the 12th century A.D., London 1912). 
Upstream from the Band-i Amir there were five 
other major dams for the irrigation of Lower Kurbal. 
These included the Ramdjird dam, built on Achaeme- 
nid foundations, which was almost as large as the 
Band-i Amir, and five downstream, the last of which, 
the Band-i Kassir, was only a few miles from Lake 
Bakhtagin into which the Kur flows (A. Houtum- 
Schindler, A note on the Kur River in Fars, its sources 
and dams and the districts it irrigates, in Proc. Royal 
Geogr. Soc. (1891), 287-91; see also N. Smith, op, cit., 
83-5, and Kortum, of. cit.), By the 6th/r2th century, 
the Band-i Amir, the Band-i Kassar and the Ramdjird 
dam had fallen into a state of decay and were re- 
paired by the Saldjik governor of Fars, the Atabeg 
Djalal al-Din Cawli Sakaw (Le Strange, Lands of 
the Eastern caliphate, 277-8). The Ramdjird dam was 
again rebuilt towards the end of the 6th / begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and there were several 
reconstructions after that date (Smith, op. cit., 
85). 

In the eastern provinces of Persia there were also 
a number of dams and irrigation works on the Oxus 
or Ami Darya [q.v.] and on other great rivers and 
lesser streams. Some of these were repaired, and 
others constructed by the Muslims. Sistan was depen- 
dent almost wholly upon the contro! of the water of 
the Hirmand (Helmund) River [see HmmAnp]. 
Zarandj, the capital of the province under the 
‘Abbasids, was situated near the original capital of 
Ram Shahristin (Abrashahriyar), which according 
to tradition, had been abandoned when a dam across 
the Hirmand had burst and the water had been 
permanently diverted from the Ram Shabristan 
canal (Le Strange, op. ctf., 339-40). From the works 
of the Muslim geographers, it would appear that 
Zarandj was irrigated by six dams on the Hirmand 
near where it enters Lake Zarab. Some of these may 
have been of Sasanid origin. The Muslims added 
various water-wheels to the system. In 785/1383 
Zarandj and its irrigation works were destroyed by 
Timir, as was also the Band-i Rustam on the 
Hirmand River near Bust, the water of which had 
served to irrigate all the western lands of Sistan. 
Failure to repair and maintain the elaborate system 
of canals and dams on the Hirmand River resulted 
in much of the land formerly irrigated and drained 
being converted into reed beds and swamps. The 
headwaters of the Hirmand and the main stream 
are at the present day in Afgh4nistin. After entering 
Persian Sistan, the river divides into two branches, 
the Pariyan and the Sistan rivers. The former flows 
in a northerly direction, and with its tributaries 
waters northern Sistan. The latter flows through 
southern and south-western Sistan. Near the Afghan 
frontier, the Kahak dam diverts water into the 
Pariyan, while another dam lower down, the Band-i 
Zah4k, diverts more water for irrigation. The use of 
the water of the Hirmand and the construction of new 
dams has been the subject of bitter controversy be- 
tween Persia and Afghanistan. The first award of the 
river waters between them was made in 1872. In 1950 


(though subsequently disbanded). 

The water of the Murgh4b River in Khurasan was 
diverted by numerous dams and canals for irrigation. 
Al-Istakhri relates that one march south of Marw, its 
bed was artificially dyked with embankments faced 
by wooden works which kept the river-bed from 
changing. Under the Saldjiks, the number of dams 
and dykes on the Murghab was increased. These 
were later destroyed by the Mongols and the oasis 
of Marw converted into a desert swamp, according to 
Hafiz Abrii (Le Strange, op. cit., 397, 402). He states 
that after Timir’s conquest of Khurisin, various 
of the amirs and pillars of the state each made a 
canal leading off from the Murghab, in order to 
irrigate the land, and that when he was writing, ie. 
at the beginning of the oth/r5th century, twenty of 
these were in existence. He discribes the city as 
being in a flourishing condition (Djughrdfiyd-yi 
Hafiz Abrii, kismat-i rab“i Khurdsdén: Hardt, ed. 
Mayil Harawi, Tehran A.H.S. 1349/1970-1, 34). 

One of the most important periods in mediaeval 
Persia in the construction of dams appears to have 
been the IIkhan period, when, in the late 7th/r3th 
century and early 8th/rgth centuries, several dams 
were constructed, The great achievement of this pe- 
tiod was the construction of a number of arch dams. 
One at Kibar (Kivar), some 15 miles south of Kumm, 
is the oldest surviving example of this type of struc- 
ture so far located. Built in a V-shaped gorge, which 
narrows about halfway down to a deep gully, the dam 
is 85 ft. high and 180 ft. long at the crest, the thick- 
ness of which is between 15 and 16'/, ft. The air- 
face, the radius of curvature of which is 125 ft., 
is vertical except near the face where there is a 
slight slope in the downstream direction. The dam 
has a core of rubble masonry set in mortar (sdradj) 
made from lime crushed with the ash of some desert 
plant, which makes it hydraulic and results in a 
strong, hard and highly impervious mortar ideal for 
dams. The dam has a vertical series of openings on 
the water-face connected by shafts and galleries to 
provide passage for the water through the dam walls 
(though their precise function is uncertain). Two 
other arch dams, probably also belonging to the 
Ilkhan period are situated near Tabas, the Shah 
*Abb4s!, east-north-east of Tabas, so called because 
it was repaired in the Safawid period, presumably 
by Shah ‘Abbas I or Shah ‘Abbas II, and the Kurit 
dam, to the south of Tabas. The latter is remarkable 
for its height of some 120 ft. (H. Goblot, Du nouveas 
sur les barrages Iraniens de l'époque mongole, in Arts 
et Manufactures, no, 239 [April 1973], 15-20; idem, 
Kébar en Iran sans doute le plus ancien des barrages- 
voiites, in Science-Progrés, no. 3358 (February 1965); 
idem, Sur quelques barrages anciens et la genése des 
barrages-votites, in Revue d'Histoire des Sciences, 
cahier no. 6; Smith, op. cit., 65-8). Another dam, 
a large gravity dam at Sawa, was also built in the 
Iikhan period. Hamd Alléh Mustawfi states that it 
was constructed on the orders of Shams al-Din 
Mubammad S4hib-Diw4n [see DJUWAYNI, SHAMS AL~ 
pin MUHAMMAD] (Nushat al-kuldb, 221). It was 
situated in a valley south-east of Sdwa and east 
of the point where the Karatay (Gavmaha) joins 
two streams from Sawa and Awa respectively. 
Although the limestone rock at the side of the valley 
was sound (as far as is known), the base of the dam 
was built on river aJluvium consisting of sands and 
gravel, which go down 90 ft, before bed-rock is 
reached. Consequently, as soon as the reservoir began 
to fill, the pressure above the foundations drove the 
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water through the alluvium and the water established 
a permanent outlet for itself. The dam was aban- 
doned, but the structure survived (Smith, op. cit., 
64-5). It is not without interest that a number of 
dams and irrigation works were constructed about 
the same time in Yinnan by Sa‘id Adjall, who 
apparently became governor of Yiinnan in A.D. 1274 
(J. Needham, Science and civilisation in China, iv]3, 
Cambridge 1971, 297). 

The dating of the gravity dams at Kuhrid and 
Kamsar near Kashan and at Farlman and Turak in 
Khurasan is uncertain. The Kuhrad dam is attributed 
to Shah ‘Abbas and the Kamsar dam to Djalil al-Din 
b. Muhammad KhW*4razm-Shah (‘Abd al-Rahmin 
Darrabi, Tarikk-i Kdshan, ed. Iradj Afshir, Tehran 
A.HLS. 1335/1956, 8, 40-1, 42, 43), The Gulistin dam 
in Khurisin was made by the Timfrid Abd Sa‘id 
Mirza (855-72/1452-67) (Asndd wa mukdtabit-i 
tarikhi-yi Iran as Timir ta Shah Ismail, ed, “Abd al- 
Husayn Nawd’i, Tehran A.H.S, 1341/1962, 313). 
The Salimi Dam in Khurdsin was constructed by 
Ghiyath al-Din Kurt (706-25/1306-24) (N. M. Cle- 
venger, Dams in Hordsdn, some preliminary observa- 
tions, in East and West, N.S., xix [1969], 393). These 
dams were still in use in the 1960s, but most of them 
furnished very little water because their reservoirs 
were heavily silted up, 

Under the Safawids, there was renewed activity 
in dam-building and other constructions for irriga- 
tion. Shah Tahmasp (930-84/1524-76) attempted to 
divert the water of the Karin into the Zayanda Rid 
by a connecting tunnel through the mountain ridge 
which separates them. The work was abandoned 
owing, it was said, to the foul atmosphere of the 
workings. Shih ‘Abbas I (996-1038/1587-1629) 
revived the project, but abandoned the idea of a 
tunnel in favour of an open cutting. It is reported 
that at times he employed 100,000 men on this 
undertaking, but the scheme came to naught, Shah 
‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-67) made another attempt, 
in which he was advised by a French engineer named 
Genest. A dam, 300 ft. long and about roo ft. high 
was built across the Karin to divert the water 
of the river while the channel! was cut. Smith thinks 
that Genest may have bad in mind more than a 
mere diversion of the river and that he may have 
hoped to reduce the amount of excavation through 
the mountains by raising the level of the river. The 
scheme, however, was also abandoned after 100 ft. 
of the connecting channel betwcen the two rivers had 
been cut. The idea was revived during the reign of 
Rida Shah Pahlaw!. Work was begun on the cutting of 
a tunnel connecting the two rivers. Known as the 
Ktthrang tunnel, it was finished in 1953 (Smith, op. 
cit., 72-3). The increase in the flow of water in the 
Zayanda Rid which resulted has enabled more land 
to be cultivated in the districts through which the 
river flows. Shah ‘Abbas I] also built, on the foun- 
dations of an earlier weir, the Kh¥adja Bridge over 
the Ziyanda Rid in Isfahan. It is a combination 
uf a weir with sluice gates and flood arches above 
these, with a permanent roadway on the top (Wulff, 
op. cit., 248; Smith, Op. cit., 73-4). 

(ii) Wells and lifting devices. A variety of lifting 
devices operated by men and animals to raise water 
from rivers, streams and wells have been widely used 
in the past, especially in Khizistan, the Persian 
Gulf littoral, Fars, in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, 
in some districts in eastern Persia and on the shores 
of Lake Urumiyya (Ridi@iyya). They are still used, 
but have been largely superseded by power-operated 
wells, Man-operated wells consist of a windlass set 
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over the well with a large leather bag attached to 
it, Those operated by draught animals are worked by 
one or more draught animals such as oxen, mules and, 
less frequently, buffaloes, each draught animal having 
one Or more men working with it. The constructing of 
these devices varies slightly in different regions, 
but the general principle is the same. Their operation 
is both laborious and inefficient. A wooden wheel 
is set in two brick or stone built pillars, or two 
heavy upright posts, above the well, connected by 
a wooden scaffold. Two pulleys are run on axles at- 
tached to the scaffold, over which a main and an 
auxiliary rope run into the well; the wheel end of the 
main rope is attached to a hook and a ring carrying 
a wooden cross from which a large leather bag is 
suspended. This runs out into a narrow spout to 
which the auxiliary rope is attached. The draught 
animal is harnessed to the ropes and sets the wheel in 
motion by walking up and down a runway beginning 
at the well-head and descending at an angle of about 
20 degrees, By this action, the bag is let into the 
well. When it is full, it is lifted to the surface and 
empties itself in front of the well into a trough 
which carries the water into the irrigation channel. 
In some wells, a big wooden horizontal cog-wheel, 
geared to a vertical wheel which turns a bucket- 
carrying wheel set on the same axle in the water is set 
in motion by an ox or mule walking round and round 
a circular runway made about the well (see further 
Wulff, op. cit., 256-8, and Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant, 227-8; and also C, Cahen, Le service de V'irri- 
gation en Irag au début du XI®* sidcle, in BEO, xiii 
(1949-50), 118-19). Curzon describes how water 
was lifted for irrigation from the Karin above Ahwaz, 
where the river was confined within banks from 20 to 
30 it. high. Pools were hollowed in the river bank 
and water was drawn up by means of leather skins 
and a pulley worked by oxen pacing up and down an 
inclined plane on the top of the bank (op. cit., ii, 
356-7). 

(iii) Cisterns, water tanks and ponds. These are to 
be found in regions in which water supplies are scarce 
and are especially common in districts on the edge 
of the central desert, though they are also to be 
found elsewhere, notably in Fiminat. They are sup- 
plied by water from kandts, underground springs or 
rain-water. Some are made with stones or bricks and 
cement and are often of a considerable size. ‘Abd al- 
Rabim Darribi states that almost all the villages 
and hamlets in Kishan had small cisterns (istakhr); 
that of Niydsar was roo dhar‘ by 50 dhar‘ and 2/2 dhar* 
decp. He describes the purpose of an istakhr as 
follows: “In some hamlets (masdri*) the water 
is less than [the amount required for] a plot of land 
(karda) for the first rotation when water is due to 
be let into sown land or orchards. As a result, it 
takes a long time for the plot to be inundated, be- 
cause when the quantity of water is small, as soon 
as it enters the land it sinks in and the plot will not 
be inundated. Accordingly, water is held back in a 
cistern (istakhy). When the latter is full, it is emptied, 
or whatever amount is needed for the land is let into 
the irrigation channel until the desired result is 
achieved, Or it may be that the water of a hamlet 
is sufficient for the first rotation period but it is 
desired to lead the water to a piece of land (daght) 
or fields (mazari‘) which are distant, and so half 
or more of the water will be lost in the channel be- 
tween the mouth of the £andt and the land to be irri- 
gated, with the result that the plot will not be 
inundated (unless a greater head of water is first 
held back in a cistern). Or it may be that a village 
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has [sufficient water] in the first rotation period for 
three or four pieces of land, and it wishes to divide 
the water into three or four irrigation channels, 
some giving more water and some less. A cistern is 
therefore necessary, so that the requisite amount can 
be let into each irrigation channel, or so that water 
from two or three sources can be Jet into different 
channels and then divided (saridja~payma’i nama~- 
yand)” (Tarikh-i Kashan, 66-7). Hamd Allah Mustaw- 
fi describes how smal! catchpools were made on the 
edge of the cultivated area round Tiin to catch rain 
water which was used for grain cultivation (Nwushat 
al-pulsib, 143-4). 

Irrigation practices and water distribu- 
tion and measurements. Irrigation practices 
range from heavy perennial irrigation, land watered 
less heavily through the year or parts of the year, to 
land watered once or twice a season through the 
capture of flash floods or water stored in a cistern. 
The usual method of irrigation is by inundation; 
for some crops, trench irrigation is used. In the 
case of rivers, the water is diverted into canals and 
sub-canals and cross-canals, whence it is led into 
the fields to be irrigated. The division is made 
according to established rights of priority, usually 
(but not always) starting upstream and ending down- 
stream. The water of other sources, if it is prolific, 
is also divided into various channels and led to 
different users simultaneously, The division of the 
water between several users is assured by a varicty 
of mechanical devices, distributors, or runnels 
with inlets of a fixed size or by the allocation of 
fixed periods of time, Where water is divided by a 
weir between a number of villages or users, the size 
of the orifices at the rim of the weir varies according 
to the share of the water permanently allocated to 
the different users. Water is led into individual fields, 
plots or gardens by breaching the banks of the 
canals (usually with a spade) for the appropriate 
length of time. 

The rotation period of the water (dawr-i db) 
normally begins in early October with the start of 
the agricultural year and is fixed at so-and-so many 
days. Within that period, so many shares, defined in 
days, hours, or minutes, are allocated to the differ- 
ent districts, villages, fields, or plots of land watered 
by the source in tion. A common way of meas- 
uring the unit of time is by a kind of bour-glass, the 
time-unit being the time it takes for a small copper 
bow! with a hole at the bottom to fill and sink in 
another large basin (see further al-Mawardi, Les 
statuts gouvernemeniauz, tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers 1918, 
389-90; E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
ii, 264 ff.; Lambton, Landlord and peasant, 212-13, 
218-20, 408; Wulff, op. cit., 254-6; Darrabi, op. cit., 
53-4; B. Montazami, Irrigation in Iran: éléments 
pour une approache matérialiste, in Zaman, i [1979], 
38 ff.). Stack mentions that in some of the villages 
of Firaydan, the water distribution was regulated 
in the daytime by the length of a man's shadow and 
at night by the stars (op. cit., ii, 269). 

Since the water of rivers is subject to diminution 
at certain seasons of the year, and in both rivers 
and kandts may be reduced in a series of dry years, 
much care is exercised over the division and alloca- 
tion of the water in order to satisfy cropping needs. 
In the case of kandis, the rotation period may be 
lengthened in periods of water shortage and the 
amount of water per share reduced. In general, the 
scarcer the water, the more detailed and complicated 
the distribution of water; and the greater the frag- 
mentation of the ownership of the water, the more 


meticulous and elaborate the organisation of its 
distribution. 

Water laws and water rights. So far as the 
sharia is concerned, water laws belong to mu‘dmalat 
as opposed to ‘ibddat and are based on ‘urf or custom 
enshrined in the traditions and given sanction as the 
practice, or supposed practice, of the Prophet and 
his companions and their immediate successors and, 
in the case of the Shi‘a, of the imams. These practices 
reflect not only the conditions and needs of Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, but also those of other 
regions into which the Muslims later penetrated. 
They do not, therefore, present a coherent and uni- 
form basis for a body of water laws, but rather a 
series of unrelated decisions, sometimes in conflict 
with each other. In general terms, irrigation was 
governed in theory by the sharvi‘a, but in practice 
and in matters of detail local custom prevailed and 
was extremely varied. In the law books, there are 
references to irrigation in the books on zakdt, ‘uskhr, 
khums and kharddj, ihyd? al-mawat (the revivification 
of dead lands), Aarim (‘‘borders”), mushtarakat (things 
held in common), bay‘ (sale), makdsib (“‘earnings’’), 
ghasb (usurpation), muzdra‘a [g.v.] (crop-sharing 
agreements) and musakat (g.v.] (agreements for the 
sharing of fruit and other trees), The general prin- 
ciples concerning water laws are accepted by both 
Sunais and Shis, but there are differences in matters 
of detail between them and between the different 
law schools which, in view of the fact that water laws 
are based on custom, is not surprising. 

(i) The right of thirst (shafa). By virtue of the 
hadith which states that Muslims are partners in 
water, fire, and grass, the use of water is considered 
as common (subd) to all men, but it may be appro- 
priated by “occupation” (ihrds), e.g. by collecting 
rain water in a vessel placed outdoors to that end, It 
cannot, however, be “occupied” until it has ceased 
to run, ie. until it is placed in a vessel or water- 
tight well or basin (Aghnides, Mohammedan theories 
of finance, Lahore 1961, 515. See also Zayn al-Din 
b, ‘All al-‘Amill al-Shahid al-Thani, Rawdat al- 
bahiyya fi shark lum‘at al-Dimashkiyya, lith. 1271/ 
1854-5, 267). Water in rivers, kdndis, wells and basins 
which are not water-tight is, therefore, considered 
to be mubdhk, even if the rivers, handts, wells anc 
basins should be private property. Everyone is 
entitled to use such water for drinking purposes for 
himself and for his animals, provided that the animals 
do not exhaust the whole supply. The sale of the 
water of privately-owned rivers, kandts, wells and 
basins (for drinking purposes) is permitted by some 
jurists, though all appear to consider it better to 
give such water than to sell it (Aghnides, op. cit., 
516, and see also Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tasl, al- 
Nihaya fi'l-fikh wa'l-fatawa, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Bakir Sabzawarl, Tehran 1333-41/1954-6, 2 vols., ii, 
282). The right of all men to use water is confined 
to drinking purposes and does not extend to its use 
for irrigation. 

(ii) The right to use irrigation water. According to 
the Sunni fukahd?, the water of the great rivers be- 
longs to the Muslims in common (Aba Yisuf, Le livre 
de Timpét foncier, tr. E. Fagnan, Paris 1921, 148) 
and according to the Shit fukahd’, to the imdm. 
Their water may be used by anyone for irrigation and 
power provided its use in this way does not harm the 
community, and anyone may divert water from the 
great rivers by means of a canal, unless such diversion 
is prejudicial to interests already acquired. In the 
case of the lesser rivers, the water of which is suffi- 
cient to irrigate the land along its banks without 
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the construction of dams, anyone may lead off water 
in a canal to irrigate other land, provided such action 
is not prejudicial to existing interests. If the water 
of a river cannot be used for irrigation without 
the construction of dams, lands higher up have, 
according to most authorities, Sunn! and $hi‘l, 
a prior right to those situated lower down (cf. al- 
MAwardl, 386 ff. and Mubammad b, al-Hasan al-Tast, 
al-Nihaya, ii, 283). The Hanafis, on the contrary, 
hold that lands situated lower down the river have 
a prior right over those situated higher up, while 
the M4likis lay down that land situated higher up 
has the prior right of irrigation until the water 
reaches as high as the ankles, but if the land lower 
down has been developed earlier and there is a danger 
of its crops being destroyed, it has a prior right 
over land higher upstream. These various views are 
reflected in existing practice. As to the amount of 
water that may be drawn off, the Prophet is said to 
have allowed a level as high as the ankle, and this 
tradition is widely followed. Al-M4wardi, whose ex- 
position is concerned with the practice of water man- 
agement rather than the theory, holds that the 
amount varies with the nature of the land, the kind 
crop, the time of sowing, the season and whether the 
flow of the river is permanent or intermittent (op. cit., 
388; see further Aghnides, 517, Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, 210-11), 

The right to use water flowing in artificial beds, 
such as the water of a canal dug by the people of 
a village, belongs exclusively to the owners of the 
bed of the canal, and others may not use the water 
for irrigation, The manner of use is established by 
the agreement of the co-owners. The construction 
of mills and bridges, etc., requires the consent of 
all the co-owners. If a mill has been legally built 
on the stream of a third party, the owner of the stream 
cannot divert the water except with the permission 
of the owner of the mill (al-Mubakkik, al-Mukhtasar 
al-nafi‘, ed. Muhammad. Taki Danishpazhih, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1343/1964, 306). The use of the water 
of wells and artificial reservoirs belongs exclusively 
to those who made them, and others may not use 
their water for irrigation. The use of the water 
of springs is also the exclusive right of the owner 
of the land in which the spring lies. The general 
view of the ShIl fukahd? appears to be that fandts, 
springs and wells situated in private property, or 
made in dead land with the intention of reclaiming 
the land, belong to the person or persons who made 
them and that they can be transmitted by sale 
and inheritance and can be constituted into wakf. 
There was not, however, unanimity of opinion on 
this. Some, including Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Tasi, maintain that the water of a well, kandt or 
canal does not become the property of whoever dug 
the well or made the kandt or canal, and that such 
actions only give a right of priority in the use of the 
water. 

Transmission and sale of water rights and 
water sources. Most jurists permit the trans- 
mission of water rights and water sources, so far as 
they are private property. From this, it follows that 
water rights often become highly fragmented. The 
jurists also permit the constitution of water rights 
and water sources, so far as they are on private 
property, into wakf. Many kandts and canals and 
rights to a share of the use of various sources of 
water have been so constituted. The Yazd region 
is particularly illustrative of this practice. From 
the number of shares into which niany of the kandts 
of Yazd were divided, it would seem that their 





ownership was highly fragmented (cf. Djd@m#* al- 
khayrat, ed. Muhammad Taki Danishpazhih and 
Iradj Afshar, in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, ix [1345/1966- 
7), passim). Their constitution into wak/ prevented 
further fragmentation. 

Dead lands. The revivification of dead lands 
(thya@? al-mawat) normally involves the irrigation of 
the land. Thus al-MAwardi states that land to be re- 
vivified for cultivation must be irrigated if it is dry, 
and drained if it is marshy (op. cit., 380, 382; Aghni- 
des, 500-1; see further Zayn al-Din b. ‘Alf al-‘Amill 
al-Shahid al-Thani, op. cit., 265-7). Revivifica- 
tion confers ownership, and canals dug to bring 
water to dead lands belong to those who dug them 
(al-Mawardi, 389), and wells or fandfs made in dead 
lands in order to revivify them belong to those who 
made them. If irrigated with ‘wshr water, revivified 
land paid ‘uskr, and if reclaimed with kharddj water, 
kharadj (al-Maward!, 382 ff.). Al-Mubakkik, discus- 
sing the conditions for the revivification of dead 
lands, states that there is no sharG text governing 
these and that reference is to be had to custom, 
If the intention is the cultivation of the land, owner- 
ship is established either by tahdjir, or by bringing 
water to the land by a water-wheel or some similar 
method (Shard i* al-islim, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Mubammad ‘Ali, Nadjaf 1389/1969, 4 vols., ili, 275-6). 
New canals and kandts to bring irrigation water to 
dead lands are subject to the laws governing harim. 

Harim, The ownership of landed property involves 
also a right over the land which borders it, where this 
is necessary for the full enjoyment of the property. 
So far as irrigation is concerned, this is of vital 
importance in respect of springs, streams, kandts 
and water channels. Accordingly, “borders” are laid 
down for such forms of property, within which a third 
party may not undertake new irrigation works, 
though some jurists lay down that “borders” can 
only exist in land to which no one has a prior right. 
The extent of the ‘borders’ varies according to the 
nature of the water source and according to the nature 
of the soil (al-M4wardl, 390, 392, 395, Aba Yasuf, 
152-3, al-Muhakkik, Shara’s‘, iii, 272-3). Al-Mubakkik 
permits 1,000 cubits (arsk) for a kandt if the soil is soft 
and 500 cubits if it is firm (al-Mukhtasar al-nafi‘, 
306). 

Muzdra‘a and musikat (¢.vv.]. The first is a 
crop-sharing agreement and the second an agreement 
for the exploitation of fruit trees and other trees, 
under which the two parties each have a share 
in the proceeds. Agreements of this type were known 
in pre-Islamic Persia. Under the former, water is 
traditionally regarded as one of the five elements 
(the other four being land, draught animals, seed and 
labour) affecting the proportion in which the crop 
is divided between the two parties to the agreement, 
the landlord and the peasant, In theory, one share 
went to each of the five elements, but in practice 
there was much variation in the shares going to 
either party, though the ownership or provision 
of water always played an important part in the 
division of the crop in the case of irrigated land. 
Musdkdt was an agreement made between the owner 
of a garden and another party, who would undertake 
to irrigate the trees and who would receive in return 
a specified share of their fruit. It could also be con- 
cluded for trees or plants which did not bear fruit, 
but the produce of which was capable of exploitation, 
such as the henna or tea plant. It could also be con- 
cluded for newly-planted trees which would not bear 
fruit for some years. The responsibility for cleaning 
kandts aud irrigation channels under a muzara‘a or 
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musdkat varied according to local custom. The digging 
of new wells and canals was normally done at the 
expense of the landowner. These agreements might be 
written agreements, but were probably often oral 
agreements based on local custom. They might be for 
one or more years. In some quarters there appear to 
have been a prejudice against long-term agreements. 
Sayyid Rukn al-Din Muhammad b. Nizgdm (d. 732/ 
1331-2), who constituted much property—shares in 
kandts, rea) estate and landed estates—into awkdf in 
Yazd, laid down that no musdra‘a or musdkdt should 
be concluded for more than one year (Djdmi* al- 
khayrat, 174). A similar stipulation is made in the 
wakfiyya of the Shaykh al-Islim Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammad Kadijadji, dated 782/1380-1 (Wakfiyya- 
yt Kadjadji, in FIZ, xxi (1354/1976), 8). 

Taxation. It is difficult to lay down the connec- 
tion between the provision of irrigation and taxation, 
because no general principle prevailed. Probably in 
most districts, tax was assessed on the land (together 
with its water), though in the case of land watered 
by the great rivers and some of the lesser rivers, 
water dues were paid to the state, Apart from the 
source from which it comes, water is also divided by 
the jurists into ‘wshr water and kharddj water, ac- 
cording to whether it is found in ‘wghr or kharddj 
land, There is, however, some difference of opinion 
among the jurists over the status of the water of the 
great rivers and the implications of its status for 
tax purposes (see further al-M4wardl, 282-3; Aghni- 
des, 359, 366-7). Land reclaimed with ‘ughr water paid 
Sushr and with kharddj water, kharddj (see above, 
s.v. Dead lands). When in the course of time the 
distinction between ‘uskr land and kharddj land be- 
came blurred, the distinction between ‘ushr water and 
kharddj water also ceased to be of practical effect. 
What was crucial in assessing the tax-bearing capac- 
ity of the land was not the hypothetical status of 
the water, but the method by which it was irrigated 
(cf. al-Mawardi, 315 ff.). Crops irrigated by water 
carried on the back of a beast or raised by a lifting 
device paid half-‘uskr, while lands watered by river, 
spring or kandi water or rain paid full ‘wskr (Abo 
Yasuf, 82-3, al-Mubakkik, Mukhtasar al-nafi‘, 71). 
In the later centuries, when tax was often assessed on 
the crop, not on the area of land, many authorities 
permitted the deduction of expenses, which included 
those on irrigation, before the kAaradj of the govern- 
ment was reckoned. In some districts, notably Yazd, 
where the ownership of land and water was often in 
separate hands, the revenue assessment was based on 
a calculation of the water supply only. In its simplest 
form, a certain rate was imposed per unit of water 
(tak, tasht, djur‘a sabi, saridja), The rate varied from 
village to village; reassessments were seldom made, 
but the incidence of taxation might be increased by 
the imposition of additional quotas. Wells in some 
districts in southern Persia in the roth century paid 
a wheel tax (sar carkhi) (Stack, op. cit., ii, 259). 
In the case of the reclamation of dead lands, tax 
concessions related to the nature of the water supply 
are from time to time recorded. The Ilkhanid Ghazan 
Khan (694-703/1295-1304), who attempted to bring 
about a revival of agricultural prosperity, classified 
dead lands into three groups according to the labour 
required on irrigation works, and gave them tax 
concessions for three years (see Landlord and peasant, 
91). 

Water rights and the religious officials: 
the settlement of disputes. Water, perhaps 
because it is closely associated with ‘“wshr and 
kharddj, which are among the kuéids Allah, generally 


speaking came within the purview of the religious 
officials. The regulation of the water of the Hari 
Rid in the 8th/r4th century is said to have been 
carried out by the Shaykh al-Islam Nizim al-Din 
‘Abd al-Rahim Kh*afi, and that of the Zayanda 
Rad in the r1th/17th century is attributed to Shaykh 
Baha’ (Baha? al-Din Muhammad al-‘Amill) (see 
below). So far, however, as the religious officials 
gave decisions and issued fafwds for the settlement 
of disputes over water (which were of frequent 
occurrence), they relied for the execution of these, 
as they did in decisions over other matters, on the 
officials of the government, Thus when ‘Abd Allah b, 
Tahir (213-30/828-44) found that there was no body 
of laws on kandis, he assembled the fukahd of Khu- 
rasan and ‘Irak (not the Summal-i ‘urf) to write a 
book on laws governing handts [see KANAT]. Similarly, 
froma letter preserved in the ‘Afabat al-kataba, prob- 
ably written just before or just after the fall of 
Sandjar in 552/1157, it would appear that the assess- 
ment of water rates (kandn-i ab) was the concern of 
the officials of the religious institution in the person 
of the local judge (hakim) (Muntadjab al-Din Badi‘ 
al-Katib Djuwaynl, ‘A fabat al-kataba, ed. Mubammad 
Kazwini and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1329/1950, 96-7; 
see also Landlord and peasant, 74). An undated letter 
in the Dastir al-katib of Muhammad b. Hindishah 
Nakhdjawani, which is dedicated to Sultin Uways b. 
Shaykh Hasan-i Buzurg (757-77/1356-74), mentions 
the fatwds of the ‘ulamda? concerning the destruction 
of a dam on the Mihran Rad at Tabriz. This had 
been built to divert water to a newly-founded 
village and had resulted in the river-bed becoming 
silted up so that flooding took place in Tabriz. 
The answer to the letter states “Let action be taken 
in accordance with the fatwés of the imams of religion 
and let these not be transgressed or altered” (ed. 
A.A. Alizade, i/2, Moscow 1971, 482-3). Whether 
the letter actually existed or was composed by 
Muhammad b. Hinddshah, it can be taken as a 
typical example of contemporary practice (as it 
should be rather than as it was). In some cases, 
royal farmans were issued for the settlement of water 
disputes—and not necessarily always those of a 
major nature, A short farman, dated Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 
952/Jan.-Feb. 1546 issued by Shah Tahmasp, 
regulates a dispute over water rights between 
Kharanik and Sultanabad, two villages in Adhar- 
baydian. It orders the peasants and crop-sharers 
ot Kharinik to act towards the peasants of Sultand- 
bad in accordance with the shar{-ndmada concerning 
their water rights as fixed by Djalal al-Din Ma‘sim 
Beg Safawl, the mutawalli of the holy shrine (? of 
Ardabil) (B.G. Martin, Seven Safawid documents 
from Azarbayjan, in S, M. Stern, ed., Documents from 
Islamic chanceries, Oxford 1965, 185 ff.). In this 
case, it would seem likely that one or both of the 
villages may have been wak/, since MaSam Beg, 
the mutawalli, had been called in to regulate their 
shares, and if they were Safawid awkd/, this would 
explain why a royal farmuin was issued to decide a 
dispute between two small and unimportant villages. 
In the case of the great rivers, the decision of water 
disputes was in the hands of mirab, who was an 
official of the state and those of the ‘ummdl-i Surf 
(see below), 

The upkeep of rivers. The mirdb. The respon- 
sibility for the upkeep of the great rivers was vested 
in the imam. Cleaning or dredging and repair of their 
banks was carried out by the imédm and paid for by 
the public treasury. If there were uo funds available 
for such work, he could coinpe! the Muslims to give 
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their services for the purpose. The cleaning and repair 
of canals from the great rivers leading water to 
individual villages was the responsibility of the 
owners of the canals. If they refused to carry out 
the necessary work, they could be compelled to 
undertake it, since neglect of their duty might result 
in injury to the community and might diminish 
the supply of water to those who had a right to it 
{Abii Yisuf, 144, 148; see also N. B, E, Bailie, 
The land tax of India, according to the Moohummudan 
law, translated from the Fulawa Alumgeeree, London 
1873, 49-50). In the provinces, responsibility for 
the control of the waters of the great rivers was in 
practice delegated to the provincial governor, With 
the fragmentation of the caliphate and the rise of 
local dynasties, this responsibility passed to those 
who held power locally. There was, therefore, no 
uniformity of system and information concerning 
water control and irrigation is patchy. It was pre- 
sumably the theory that the imam had the right 
to compel the Muslims to give their services for the 
repair and cleaning of the great rivers which gave 
sanction to the practice of levying corvées for irri- 
gation works, either of a seasonal nature, as in Sistan 
(though it would appear that in the early centuries 
an allocation was made on the kharddj for irrigation 
works, see Tdrikh-i Sistén, ed. Malik al-Shu‘ara? 
Bahar, Tehran A.H.S. 1314/1935-6, 30-1), or of an 
occasional nature. Thus when ‘Izz al-Din Mukaddam 
made plans to restore prosperity in Harat in 653/ 
1237-8 after the depredations of the Mongols, he held 
a meeting in the Friday mosque and assembled the 
men of Harat to work in corvées (hashar) on the 
irrigation channels which had silted up (Isfizart, 
Rawdat al-djannat, ed. Mubammad Kazim Imim, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1339/1960-1, ii, rro-11; cf. also Sayf b. 
Muhammad b. Ya‘kib al-Harawi, Tdarikh-ndma- 
yt Hardt, Calcutta 1944, t11). Some centuries later, 
Fadl Allah b. Rizbihan Khundjf (d. 927/1521), 
while still taking the view that expenditure on irri- 
gation works came under the heading of masdlih al- 
muslimin and was therefore a legitimate charge on 
kharadj revenue, nevertheless sought to legitimise 
the raising of special taxes (nawd?ib) for such ex- 
penditure. He writes, “What is taken in Kh*férazm 
from the generality of men for the repair of dams 
on the Oxus or for the building of walls round the 
kingdom or other such matters of public interest 
is a debt which must be paid and a claim which is 
rightly due, and refusal to pay is not permissible; 
such taxes are not unjust” (Sul@k al-mulik, B.L. 
ms. Or. 253 [microfilm copy), 119). 

There are from time to time references to special 
departments in charge of irrigation, but, on the 
whole, it would seem that their existence was the 
exception rather than the rule. In western Persia, 
there appears to have been a diwdn-i db in the 4th/ 
roth century at the time of the rise of the Bayids. 
The Tarith-i Kumm states that when the Gllinis and 
Daylamis conquered Kumm they abolished the 
diwan-i db (Hasan b. Mubammad b. Hasan al- Kumi, 
tr. into Persian by Hasan b. ‘Alf b. Hasan b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik, ed. Djalal al-Din Tihranl, Tehran A.H.S. 
1313/1934, 53). The only Biyid who appears to 
have been concerned to foster agricultural prosperity 
and hence to have paid attention to the upkeep of 
irrigation works was ‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/982), 
the builder of the Band-i Amir. Ibu Miskawayh 
States that he cleaned canals which were silted up, 
built mills on them, and mended dams (Tadjarib 
al-umam, ed. L, Caetani, Leiden rgog-17, vi, 509 ff.). 
About the same time, there was in the eastern 
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provinces an extensive water administration for 
the Murghab River, which was under the jurisdiction 
of the rulers of Ghardjistan. A specially appointed 
amir was in charge of the upkeep of dykes on the 
river and the regulation of the water supply. He 
had 10,000 workmen and horse guards under him. Al- 
Istakhri states that he enjoyed greater respect than 
the wali (Masdlik al-mamalik, 261-2; Le Strange, 
Lands, 397-8). Under Ya‘kib b. Layth in Sistan, there 
appears to have been a mirdb, who was a government 
official. Cases against him, in the event of his abusing 
his power, were heard in the diwin-i magdlim (Tarikh- 
i Sistén, 266). Under later dynasties, such as the 
Saldjaks, Khwarazm-Shahs, [khans and Timdrids, 
control was, no doubt, exercised over the great rivers 
by the government, though the sources contain very 
little information on this subject (see Madjmia‘a-yi 
munshaat-i ‘ahd-i Saldjikiyan wa Kh*arazmshahiyan 
wa aw@il-i Sahd-t Mughul, ms., photo-copy in the 
National Library, Tehran, 80b-8rb for a diploma 
from Il Arslan for the mirdb of Bukhari, and see 
H, Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung des Grossselgiigen 
und Horazm-Sahs, Wiesbaden 1964, 137). So far, 
however, as agriculture was fostered by individual 
tulers, this implied some degree of water control. 

Information on the division of the Hari Rid in 
the roth/16th century is contained in an essay written 
by Kasim b, Yisuf al-Harawi, who wrote the Irshdd 
al-zird®a in 921/1515-16. He mentions in this essay 
an earlier division of part of the river made by the 
Shaykh al-Islim Nizim al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Kh*afi, who had been entrusted with this matter 
after complaints of alleged inequalities and illicit 
diversions of the water were made to Mu‘izz al-Din 
Husayn b. Ghiyath al-Din Mubammad Kart (d. 771/ 
1369), the local ruler of Harat (Risdla-yi farik-i 
hismat-i db-t hulb, ed. Mayil Harawi, Tehran A.H.S. 
1347/1968-9, 12 ff.). This division was apparently 
revised about one hundred years later in the reign 
of the Timarid Aba Said Mirza, and it seems that 
it is this revision which was followed by the mirabs 
when Kasim b, Yasuf was writing and which he 
describes in his essay (ibid., 15). He gives the regula- 
tion of the water in each bulak or district, and the 
water rights of the villages and gardens watered by 
the canals of the bulak and the dues of the mirab, 
He also records the number of men (nafar) to be 
provided by each bulk, presumably for work on the 
upkeep of the canals. 

Thanks to two late Safawid administrative hand- 
books and a ¢iimdr on the regulation of the water of 
the Zayanda Rid, attributed to Shaykh Bahai 
(Baha? al-Din Muhammad al-‘Amili), who died in 
1031/1622, we know something of the irrigation 
system of the Ziyanda Rid and the work of the 
mirab in Safawid and post-Safawid times. As in the 
case of other rivers, the division is based on ancient 
custom. Traditionally, the water of the Zayanda Rid 
is supposed to have been regulated by Ardashir b. 
Babak and there were also, no doubt, various later 
divisions (cf. Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi ‘l-Rida 
Awi, Tardjuma-yi Mahdsin Isfahan, ed. ‘Abbis 
Ikbal, Tehran A.H.S. 1328/1949-50, 48). Shaykh 
Baha’l's tivndéy mentions an earlier allocation of 
the water. The éaméar was in force until 1936, though 
it is doubtful whether it was in uninterrupted opera- 
tion from Safawid times onwards. Under the timdr, 
the water was allocated to the buliks or districts 
watered by the river according to a fixed rotation, 
which varied at different periods of the year, having 
regard to the cropping needs of cach bulk. Within the 
buliks, the water was led off in canals to the villages 
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and lands in the bulfk, each portion of the village 
lands having the right to the water for a fixed period 
of time (Lambton, The regulation of the waters of the 
Zéyanda, Rid, in BSOS, ix [1939], 663-73) within the 
rotation period. The mirdb in charge of the water was 
an important official, ranking among the higher offi- 
cials of the bureaucracy and the court.That he enjoyed 
such pre-eminence was due in part to the fact that 
Isfahan was the capital of the empire and the land 
watered by the Ziyanda Rid, or most of it, came 
under the khdssa administration, which was in charge 
of the mapdll, those districts round Isfahan which 
were directly administered by the central government 
and in which were to be found also land and water 
resources which had been constituted into awkdf 
or which were the private property (kAdlisa) of the 
shah. The duty of this mirdb was to order the peas- 
ants, on the eve of the Naw Riz, to clean the mddis 
(as the major canals in Isfahan were called), lesser 
canals (anhdr) and channels (djaddwil) which be- 
longed to them, according to established custom. He 
was to see that the water of the Zayanda Rid reachod 
all the districts round Isfahan which had a water 
right (hakk dba) in turn and according to the share 
customarily allocated to them from ancient times. 
The appointment and dismissal of those in charge of 
the mddis (mdadisdldrs) was his responsibility. He 
was also charged with the decision of disputes and 
claims concerning the water of the river, though cer- 
tain disputes of a general nature affecting all the 
landowners and peasants were referred, according to 
the royal order, to the wazir of the supreme diwin; 
in such cases, the halantar, mustawfi and wasir of 
Isfahan would go with the mirab and the wazir of 
the supreme diwén to the districts, examine the médis, 
canals, channels and runnels and decide the hakk dba 
of each district on the basis of the diwan registers 
and settle any claims according to common sense, 
custom and the practice of former years. In accord- 
ance with this practice, many orders and decrees 
(arkém wa akkdm) had apparently been issued and 
had become customary practice. Apart from the 
customary dues (rwsim) which the mihrab received 
in each district on account of the first water given to 
wheat (khdh 4b) and the water given to wheat when 
it was nearly ripe (dan 4b), a small amount (éadri) 
was allocated to him by the £4dssa administration 
(sarkdr-i khassa-i sharifa) in cash and kind, which 
he received annually (Muhammad Taki D4nish- 
pazbth, Dastér al-mulith-i Mirza Rafi'G wa Tadhkirat 
al-mulik-i Mirza Sami‘d, in Tehran University, 
Rev, Fac. des lettres et sciences humaines, xvi/4 [(A.H.S. 
1348/1969), 432-3; see also Tadhkirat al-mulak, 
facs. text, tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, London, 
Leiden 1943, 81a-b). The accounts of European 
travellers who visited the Safawid court also show 
the mirdb to have been an important official. Taver- 
nier states that his office was one of the best offices 
of the court and much sought after, and he who 
obtained it was obliged to give large presents (Voyages 
en Perse, Paris 1970, 67, 236). Chardin writes that 
his emoluments amount to 4,000 famdans per annum 
(Voyages, iv, roo). Mirzd Husayn Khan b. Muhammad 
Tbrahim Tabwildar, writing in 1877, states that the 
office of mirdb and that of bailiff (muddshir) of 
the royal kandts (hkanawdt-i khdlisa) existed, but 
that ‘‘at the present time there is no-one (holding 
these offices), Authority lies with the officials of 
the bulidkdat (ic. the districts watered by the river) 
and it is not necessary for there to be someone hold- 
ing these offices as a special charge" (Diughréfiyd-yi 
Isfahdn, ed. Manoochihr Sotoodeh, Tehran, A.H.S. 
1342/1963-4, 128). 
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The mirab in other large cities was also often a 
person of considerable local importance and iu- 
fluence. In Shiraz in the r2th/r8th and 13th/r9th 
centuries, there was a hereditary tendency in the 
office (as there was in many other local offices), 
the office of mirad of Shiraz having been held for 
many generations in the same family (Fasa7l, Fars- 
yen Nasiri, lith., 1313/1895-6, 2 vols in one, 

» 74-5). 

Apart from the great rivers, water management 
was carried out by small-scale local efforts. In the 
case of the lesser rivers, kandts and springs, the ad- 
ministration and contro] of the water was normally 
in the hands of the users. They might or might not 
appoint a mirab, who might also have assistants 
whose duty was to supervise the allocation of the 
water to the users served by the individual canals. 
In some districts, a mirdéb was appointed only when 
water was abnormally scarce. He and his assistants 
were paid by dues collected locally or sometimes 
by a share of the crop (see further Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant, 222 ff.). In arbabi districts 
(districts in which large landowners predominated) 
the mirdb was commonly the servant of the arbab. 

Modern developments. Land and water were 
sensitive issues, and under Rida Shah Pahlawi 
fundamental changes were not, on the whole, in- 
troduced. The administration of rivers and the 
collection of water dues, the basis and rate of which 
varied on the different rivers, was under the Depart- 
ment of Irrigation of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The civil code, various parts of which were promul- 
gated between 1925 and 1935, is largely based, 
so far as land and water are concerned, upon Shi‘ 
law. A number of other laws concerning the use 
of water, some based on shar‘i practice and custom, 
others of a more innovative nature, were passed. 
Provision for the registration of water rights was 
made in 1929 and, in 1937, the kantin-i Sumrdn of 25 
Aban 1316 (the law for agricultural development) was 
passed. This defined ‘umrdn as the greatest possible 
agricultural development by means of, inter alia, the 
making and repair of kandts, the reclaiming of waste 
lands, the maintenance of irrigation channels and 
the drainage of marshes. Although on the statute 
book, this law was never put into operation because 
of the opposition some of its provisions were likely to 
create among those who held land (Lambton, op. cit., 
192-3). The law of 29 Urd! Bihight 1322 (1943) author- 
ised the establishment of an irrigation institute 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and contained provisions for a widespread control of 
irrigation by the state. These were put into opera- 
tion somewhat erratically. A number of dams and 
barrages were planned, and some constructed by the 
government and by private enterprise, notably at 
Simnin, Rawansar, Shabankdra, Ah Dasht and 
Hamidiyya. Little real progress was made and no 
hydrographic survey, which was a prerequisite to 
the efficient management of water by the state, was 
undertaken (see Lambton, op. cif., 187, 192-3, 196 ff., 
225-6). There was also some forcible diversion of 
water to Tehran from neighbouring villages by Rid& 
Shah (‘Abd Allah Mustawfl, Sharh-i zindagi-yi man, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1324-5/1945-6, 3 vols., iii, 328 ff.). 
After the Second World War, there was heavy 
investment by the government in irrigation under 
the various development plans, especially dams, 
mainly for energy but also for irrigation, among 
them the Diz dam (the Ridi Shah Kabir dam), the 
Safid Rid dam (the Muhammad Rida Shih dam) 
aud the Karadj dam (see further H. Bobek, Unter- 
entwickelten Landes alter Kultur, Frankturt am Main- 





Berlin-Bonn 1964). The land reform of 1962 laid 
down special provisions for the transfer of water 
rights and the upkeep of irrigation works. These 
provisions were also put into operation somewhat 
erratically, and there were conflicts of interest 
between the land reform administration and various 
ministries, especially the Ministry of Water and 
Power, which was set up in 1964. A water nationali- 
sation law was passed in September 1968, which 
attempted to alter the system of water control 
radically (see further Lambton, The Persian land 
reform 1962-66, Oxford 1969, 275 ff.; C. Salmanzadeh, 
Agricultural change and rural society in southern Iran, 
Menas Press Ltd. 1980; D. A. Caponera, Water 
laws in Moslem countries, FAO, Rome 1973, 74 ff.). 

Irrigation and society, Although it is difficult 
to generalise on the subject of irrigation in Persia, 
some few observations can be made on the influence 
which irrigation has had on society, It was possible 
through irrigation to introduce new crops and to in- 
tensify and diversify agriculture. This agricultural 
specialisation became the basis of the flourishing 
civilisations which developed at different periods 
in the history of Persia, But this process was not 
uniform over the whole country. Generally speaking, 
the exploitation of water resources on the plateau 
would seem to have been more intensive than in the 
periphery or in regions with a concentration of no- 
madic or semi-nomadic tribes. The early centuries of 
Islam were marked by the growth of cities and towns, 
round which there was, in many cases, an expanding 
area of irrigated land, the agricultural surplus of 
which provisioned the cities and towns. The list of 
the crops grown in the grd/gth and 4th/roth centuries 
given in the work of the Muslim geographers bears 
witness to a highly-developed agriculture, which 
depended on irrigation. In the later centuries also, 
agriculture flourished from time to time, though sel- 
dom over the whole of the country at the same time, 
Periods of expansion alternated with periods of 
recession, which were the result of natural calami- 
ties or political vicissitudes. With the neglect or 
destruction of irrigation works, Jand went out of 
cultivation and the area under grain crops expanded 
relative to that under cash crops, as appears to have 
happened in the early period of Mongol domination. 
Be that as it may, agriculture up to modern times 
was the major source of the revenue of the state, 
It was also the basis of the wealth of the ruling 
classes and of tho livelihood of the majority of the 
population. The well-being of the state and the people 
was thus dependent upon a well-maintained irrigation 
system, and prudence, if nothing else, demanded that 
attention should be given to the upkeep of irrigation, 
Shar“ law recognises this, and permits the expend- 
iture of kharddj on the upkeep of irrigation works 
(even if, in practice, funds were often not available, 
or not made available, and the work was done by cor- 
vées). Treatises on the theory of government rec- 
ognise, in general, that the economic foundation of 
the state was a flourishing agriculture and that the 
upkeep of irrigation works was therefore incumbent 
upon the ruler, The sources do, in fact, frequently 
mention, in general terms, the efforts of individual 
rulers and their ministers to spread and foster agri- 
culture, to make fandis and to repair irrigation 
channels; and they also mention the decay and 
destruction of irrigation works in time of war and 
insecurity. 

This dependence of the state and society upon 
agriculture and of agricultural prosperity upon an 
irrigation system which was inherently fragile had 
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certain consequences. In the first place, it produced 
a certain caution towards experiment and change 
(whether in the political or the economic field) among 
those whose income and livelihood depended upon 
agriculture. The maintenance of irrigation works 
demanded regular care. This could only be given 
in conditions of political security. Canals, if not 
cleaned, silted up and dykes, if not repaired, were 
breached by flood-water. If the destruction brought 
by flash floods and storms was not immediately 
made good, irrigation water decreased. Similarly, 
without some degree of political security there was 
no investment in kandts, the digging of which was a 
highly-skilled operation and the upkeep of which 
demanded constant attention. There was thus a 
general tendency to seek security in stable and orderly 
government backed by coercive force. Secondly, 
the rotation system of the water, fixed in advance 
and determined by rules observed by the users, 
imposed the acceptance of a common discipline. 
Usurpation and the illicit diversion of water brought 
Strife into the life of the local community and 
disaster to those who were deprived of their due 
turn and share of the water. This, too, led to an 
appreciation of order, and since the responsibility 
for the distribution of water, except in the case of 
the great rivers (which were controlled by the state), 
rested upon the local community, who appointed their 
own water officials, it fostered the cohesion of local 
groups and communities and encouraged local par- 
ticularism, 

Drinking water, The right to use water for 
drinking purposes according to the Shari‘a has been 
set out above under the right of thirst. The drinking 
water of villages and towns comes mainly from 
springs, fandts and wells, In the villages, springs 
are the main source, and from them water is fetched 
by the users in skins and earthenware water-pots. 
In the towns, as for example Isfahan, many houses 
had their own wells from which drinking water was 
drawn. Large houses in many towns had a storage 
tank (db-anbdr), built of fired bricks and lined with 
water-proofed mortar (sarfdj), in the basement 
and an open tank (hawd) in the courtyard. These 
were filled whenever the householders turn to water 
from the kandt or other sources came. Their water 
was used for household purposes but not primarily 
for drinking. In districts where water was short or 
brackish, drinking water might be brought from a 
distance on the backs of animals (cf. Curzon's 
description of the water supply of Bushire, op. cit., 
ii, 234). Covered cisterns (db-anbdrs) are common 
in towns and villages where water is short, especially 
on the borders of the central desert. They are also 
to be found along the roads, sometimes associated 
with caravansarais, Some have their own springs, 
but more usually sand? water or rain water is stored 
in them. Domed circular structures, some 50-70 ft. 
in diameter, reaching 15-20 ft. or more below the 
surface of the ground, they are a characteristic 
feature of local architecture (sec Wulff, op. cit., 
258-59). 

Many, perhaps most, towns on the plateau, es- 
pecially as they grew in size, were supplied by 
kandts. Hamd Allah Mustawfli records that the water 
of Kazwin was originally from wells. The first kandt 
was made, he states, by Hamza b. Ilyasa‘, who be- 
came governor of the town under Mahmiid b. Sebiik- 
tigin. The water of this sandt reached most of the 
quarters of the town. Subsequently, a number of 
other kandts were made to serve various quarters 
of the town. Harnd Allah lists eight (all of which 
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were wakf) and states that according to the condi- 
tions laid down by their founders (wékifan), their 
water was to be used for drinking purposes and for 
hammams and was not to be let into gardens or 
cultivated land (Tarikh-i guzida, ed. “Abd al-Husayn 
Nawal, Tehran, A.H.S. 1339/1960, 781). In some 
places, notably Yazd, fandts flow through the 
houses and the householders have the right to use 
the water for drinking purposes. Nasir-i Khusraw 
mentions that some of the houses in Arradjan also 
had a kandt running through them (Sefer Namch, Re- 
lation du voyage de Nassiri Khosrau, ed. and tr. 
C, Schefer, Paris 1881, Persian text 81; Gaube, op. 
cit., 44). This was also the case in Shishtar (‘Abd 
Allih b, Nar al-Din al-Shishtarl, ed. Khan Bahadur 
Mawlabakhsh, Tadkkira-yi Shashtar, Tehran repr. 
n.d., 10-11), 

The provision of drinking water was considered a 
meritorious action, Many individuals made kandats and 
constituted them into awkdf for the drinking water 
of a town or one of its quarters, For example, a 
wakfivya, dated 941/1534, constitutes part of the 
water of the river of Astarabad into a wak/.The found- 
er (wahi/) laid down that the water, when it reached 
the town, should be let into the houses and cisterns 
(kawd@ha) and hamméms and that as soon as one place 
had taken water, the remainder should be let into the 
next place, and that in times when water was scarce, 
no one should use more than was necessary. The 
founder also stipulated that rice should not be cul- 
tivated with the water of the wak/, which was to 
flow into the town (Astardbad-ndma, ed. Masih 
Dhabibi, publications of Farhang-i Iranzamin, 
no. 12 [1348/1969], 269). Many db-anbdrs were also 
constituted into wakf by those who built them. 
There are also many drinking fountains (sakka-khana) 
in the bazaars and streets of the towns similarly 
constituted into wak/ (cf. ‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinta, 
Tarikhia-yi awkaj-i Isfahin, A.H.S. 1346/1967, 360). 

A shortage of drinking water in many villages 
and towns, especially in southern Persia, was a com- 
mon occurrence (cf. Gaube, op. cit., 54, 80). Bihbil:in, 
for example, appears to have been short of water 
in the middle of the 17th century, the people relying 
on rain-water for two months in winter and spring 
(ibid., 100). In Dihdasht, snow was brought from 
nearby mountains to supplement the drinking water 
supply (iid., 105). In modern times, with the in- 
crease in urbanisation, water shortages have been a 
serious problem in many towns. In the middle of the 
roth century, Hadjdji Mirzi Akasi, Muhammad 
Shih’s first minister, wished to investigate the 
possibility of sinking wells with a view to assuring 
the water supply of Tehran, which was then supplied 
almost entirely by £anais, but nothing came of this 
(Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60:115, 
Sheil to Aberdeen, no. 106, Tehran, 20 September 
1845). In recent years, the water supply of Tehran 
has been supplemented by water stored in reservoirs 
behind dams on rivers flowing from the mountains 
to the north of the city (see further, Planhol, op. cit., 
431 ff.). 

Drinking water in the towns came under the 
general supervision of the muhtasib. If water conduits 
were in a state of disrepair, it was his duty to repair 
them, or, if there was no money in the public treasury, 
to order the townspeople to do so. Similarly, if the 
source of drinking water was fouled, he could order 
them to rectify the matter (al-Mawardi, of. cit., 
524; R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 
1957, 337). In modern times, the regulation of the 
water supply of the towns has been under the munici- 
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palities, and in recent years there has been canalisa- 
tion in most of the towns. 
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7. IRRIGATION 1s NoRTH APRICA AND Mustim SPAIN 


Since the purely geographical aspect of the topic 
of water (amount of rainfall, hydrography, etc.) 
has been or will be treated in the articles on Muslim 
Spain or al-Andalus [q.v.], Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia, the present article is limited to a considera- 
tion of the supplying of drinking water to the towns 
and villages, as it appears from the mediaeval texts, 
in addition to a consideration of the customary rules 
concerning the ownership, use and repartition of 
water used for irrigating gardens. The topic of modern 
irrigation, one especially involving the construction 
of large dams begun during the colonial period of 
North Africa, will not be examined, but a few words 
will be said about prayers for obtaining rain, since 
the procedures followed in the Maghrib were neglected 
in the article tstisKA?. 

The works of the mediaeval historians and geog- 
raphers give hardly any information on the system 
adopted in the rural areas, but for al-Andalus, there 
exists a rich geoponic literature [see rmAHA] which 
has been recently utilised by M™*. L. Bolens (Agro- 
nomes andalous du Moyen-Age, Geneva and Paris 
1980, 144-82 in regard to irrigation; see also Lévi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 278-82). Following 
the latter authority, M™*. Bolens notes that irriga- 
tion in Spain bears the stamp of the Islamic period 
and that, in particular, a large part of the relevant 
technical vocabulary is Arabic or modelled on Arabic 
expressions, even if the very characteristic irrigation 
pattern still remaining in the kuerfa of Velencia 
does not stem from the Arabs, as J. Ribera showed 
(El sistema de riegos en la huerta valenciana no es 
obra de los drabes, in Disertaciones y opisculos, 
Madrid 1928, ii, 309-13). 

In regard to the towns and the places of some im- 
portance, a geographer like al-Mukaddasi (ed. and 
tr. Ch. Pellat, Description de l’Occident musulman 
au IVe-X° siécle, Algiers 1950) rarely neglects to 
mention the source of the local inhabitants’ drinking 
water (skurb): springs, wells or cisterns in which 
rain water was collected, and, Jess frequently, rivers, 
streams or simple perennial watercourses, Women 
who did not have either a tank or a private well 
{equipped with a water-raising apparatus in a more 
or Jess developed form) had to have recourse to one 
of these sources for drinking water, filling there their 
pitcher, unless some charitable soul had constructed, 
as a work of piety, a public fountain (sabil) in form 
of a wakf. 

In general, gardens within the urban boundaries 
were irrigated by means of canals (séhiya, pl. sawaki) 
led off the watercourses or, when there were only 
wells, by means of simple channels leading from 
basins filled with water by means of norias [see 
nA‘ORa] or more simple water-raising contrivances 
[see 1’n. iii). It is surprising that al-Mukaddas!, 
usually so meticulous, does not speak about the 
installations and arrangements at Fis, remarkable 
as they are. This capital city had indeed not merely 
a Jarge number of springs (Leo Africanus (g.v.], tr. 
A. Epaulard, i, 204, numbers them at 600, whose 
water was “distributed for various requirements 
and led to the houses, places of worship, colleges 
and hostelries"’), but also a river, the Oued (wad) 
Fas, where “the Fiasis have taken off water which 
they need for driving mills, carrying away their 
rubbish, filling their fountains and basins, and irri- 
gating their gardens. To achieve this end, they 
undertook considerable construction works, whose 
ancient date does not allow us to get an exact idea 
about them” (see R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le 


protectorat, Casablanca 1949, 232-9). It is a fact that 
the town has long had a network of water channels, 
some above ground and some below, which take the 
water as far as individual houses, as well as drains 
crossing the various quarters. Inevitably, disputes 
often took place between the people of Fas and the 
country-dwellers on the river banks upstream from 
the town, since the latter had no right theoretically 
to take off water. There existed a special legal struc- 
ture to regulate these conflicts, whilst, for the up- 
keep of these water channels, special workers (the 
kwidsiyya, from kddis “pipe”, pl. kwades) were 
placed under the authority of an amin al-md? al- 
hulw for the drinking water and an amin al-md? al- 
mudaf for the drains (see 1. S, Allouche, Un plan des 
canalisations de Fis ..., in Hespéris, xviii [1934], 
49-73). 

Although the town's population had at its dis- 
posal an unusual abundance of water, the water 
brought into the houses was not generally drinkable. 
Hence at Fas, as in other Moroccan towns, one used 
to see going around a picturesque class of water- 
carriers (gerrdba, pl. of garrdb, from sgrba < kirba 
“water skin"), who attracted attention by their 
eye-catching appearance, the tinkling of their 
little bells and the copper vessels in which they 
handed out drinking water from their dripping 
water skin to thirsty passers-by without asking 
the slightest return; in order to make a living, they 
had a regular clientéle to whose homes they delivered 
drinking water. The installation of a modern water 
distribution system had reduced the activities of 
these gerrdba, who have now become largely a tourist 
attraction. 

In Spain, Muslim travellers were able to note the 
Roman aqueducts which brought water from quite 
considerable distances, but the Arabs in turn did 
not fail to construct water channels, in particular 
to bring water from the sierra to the mosque of 
Cordova. (On underground channels, known in 
Spain, and especially at Madrid, as well as in certain 
regions of North Africa, see KANAT. ii.) 

However, the most original installations, it seems, 
are in the region of al-Kayrawan, in Byzacena 
(Tunisia), and are attributable not to the Phoenicians 
or Romans, as has been thought, but to the Arabs, 
who developed an earlier-existing system by prac- 
tising, during the four centuries before the Hilalian 
invasion (mid-sth/rrth century), a real policy for 
water. We have here in one part water channels 
open to the sky, and in another, reservoirs meant 
for “storing up streams of running water and, in 
some cases, water from certain springs and certain 
underground water-levels’’. These reservoirs have 
as a feature two basins, one for decantation, one 
as a reserve, and sometimes, a third one for drawing 
water from it (see A. Solignac, Recherches sur les 
installations hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tunisiennes du VII* au XI® siécle (J.-C.), in AIEO 
Alger, x [1952], 5-273). 

Water gathered up in this fashion was used 
extensively for irrigation, which has always been 
the great care of peasants in regions where the scar- 
city of rain and of perennial running streams has 
compelled them to make do with unwatered culti- 
vated lands [see Ba‘t] and to lavish all their attention 
on gardens and orchards outside the towns and 
villages, where, thanks to a more or less thick net- 
work of canals and channels, they ended up by 
making a real oasis (see e.g. G. Deverdun, Marrakech 
des origines 4 1912, Rabat 1959, 10 ff.; A. Bechraoui, 
La vie rurale dans les oasis de Gabés (Tunisie), Tunis 
1980, 69-86). 
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In general, water is so important in the eyes of 
the peasant that ownership of it is sometimes in- 
dependent of that of the soil. Two main ways of 
acquisition are in effect possible: (a) personal 
ownership acquired by purchase or inheritance of 
the piece of land where there is a spring, well, etc., 
of which the owner can dispose at his own will, 
subject to his respecting certain rights of use; and (b) 
collective ownership, in which one part is appro- 
priated to each patch of land which can be irrigated 
by water belonging to the community, The sale or 
lease of the estate implicitly includes the disposal 
of a corresponding part of the water, but the land's 
owner can also sell or lease out the land whilst 
reserving to himself a right of usage which he can 
then dispose of how he likes, compelling the buyer 
or lessee to obtain by some other means the water 
which he needs, 

The customary law which governs the utilisation 
of the water has very precise provisions which 
often go back to the period before the arrival of 
Islam; indeed, the provisions regarding, in particular, 
the rights of usage affecting the land owners and 
the water supply, are clearly similar to those of 
classical Islamic law, which in fact only confirmed 
those of the customary regulations (see e.g. A. 
Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Kabylie et les 
coutumes kabyles*, Paris 1893, ii, 249-53, 278-9). 

The division of the individual shares is also subject 
to strict rules, which nevertheless do not always 
ensure absolute equality between the participants 
and which do not sufficiently guard against wastage 
which might well be avoided. The measuring-out 
is done in various ways. E.g. a copper vessel with 
a hole pierced in it may be placed in a tank, etc. 
filled with water; when the vessel itself is full and 
sinks to the bottom of the tank, a stipulated fraction 
of the time-share in the water is finished. When the 
water comes from a basin with vertical sides, one 
may use a rule whose length is equal to the basin's 
depth and which is graduated, i.e. it bears notches 
whose spacing corresponds to a given volume of 
water. Other methods are still in use. When the share 
of water supply, whose duration and periodicity 
vary according to the differing regions and, of course, 
according to the amount of water available, comes to 
an end, the arrival channel is blocked up with a 
mere clod of earth, or a rudimentary sluice-valve, 
under the control of a person responsible, who may 
be a child (see e.g. E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbéres, 
Paris 1920, 409-38, for the Berbers, whose customs 
here hardly differ from those of the Arabs). 

Given the fact that periods of persistent drought 
are far from rare and often take on catastrophic 
proportions when the wells and springs become 
totally dried up, the people are driven to perform 
a certain number of ceremonies of a sympathetic 
magical character in the hope of getting rain. The 
most widespread, with variations, comprises the 
making of a kind of doll out of the wooden scoop 
normally used for ladling water and the parading 
of it round the villages suffering from drought, 
whilst pronouncing incantations and sprinkling 
the doll with water. In Berber regions, the ceremony 
ends with a prayer in which the name of Allah is 
associated with a personnage who may be an ancient 
god, one of whose names, felghen#a (and vars.) is 
patently derived from that of the scoop, aghania; 
the doll is also called taslit unzar, “the rain’s bride’’. 
with anzar possibly the name of a male fertility god 
(see for Morocco, E. Laoust, op. cif., 205-53), where, 
in addition, are discussed rites meant to drive away 
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rain, hail, etc.), Numerous other studies have been 
made of these rites in North Africa in general, in 
which the mannikin or image carried round the 
villages bears differing names; see A. Bel, Quelques 
rites pour obtenir la pluie en temps de sécheresse, in 
Actes du XIV Congrés des Orientalistes, Algiers 
1905, 49-08; E. Doutté, Marrakech, Paris 1905, 
383-90; idem, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909, 584-96; E. Westermarck, Cere- 
monies and beliefs, . . in Morocco, 105-26; W. Marcais, 
Textes arabes de Takrofina, Paris 192$, 197-225. 
Bibliography: summary references have been 
given in the article; the basic work remains that of 
J. Brunhes, L'trrigation... dans la péninsule 
Thérique et dans l'Afrique du Nord, Paris 1902. See 
also B1’r and uryat in Suppl. (Ep.) 


8. IRRIGATION 18 THE OrromaN EmpIRE 


The Ottomans followed the detailed provisions 
of the Islamic law according to the Hanaff school, 
as exemplified mainly in the Kitab ihyd? al-mawdt 
and the hakk al-shurb (see Mawkiifati sharhi, ii, Istan- 
bul 1328, 271-22, and Madjalla, 1262-9, 1270-91; and 
1224-53 also). The basic notion is that water, like 
wild vegetation and fire, is mubdh, that is, open 
to the use of the public at large. Seas, large-size 
lakes, great rivers, and subterranean waters are 
considered to belong absolutely to this category. 
Everyone is free to make use of these waters so long 
as no harm is entailed for anyone else. In this case, 
the individuals had to bear all the necessary labour 
and expense. But usually the state was responsible 
for large-scale waterworks on the great rivers. For 
that purpose it was permitted to make use of public 
revenues except for sadaka (g.v.]. If the state trea- 
sury was unable to finance such works, which were 
considered essential to the public good, the state 
could appoint a superintendent (ndzir), who was 
authorised to employ the local population, if neces- 
sary by force, to construct them (Mawkéfati, ii, 220), 

Proprietorship was recognised over certain types 
of waters which were regulated and protected. 
Mamilak or privately owned waters were distinguished 
as either nakr Samm, in which the waters remaining 
after use by the owners were free for public use, and 
nahr khass, where the water was exclusively for the 
use of the owners. Shuf‘a (g.v.], pre-emptive right, 
is in effect in the second case. The reclamation of 
waste land was legally recognised for individuals, 
Muslims or dhimmis, who might dig out water-chan- 
nels (kkark or djadwal) or wells, or who might find 
a spring or drained flooded land. In the Hanafi school, 
such ownership is established only with the per- 
mission of the imdm or sultan, with the condition 
that the reclamation process be completed within 
three years, In the Ottoman Empire possession rights 
were recognised to those who reclaimed waste land 
without permission. Reclamation projects were given 
prior approval by the sultan by special diplomas 
called temlik-names which recognised proprietary 
rights on waste land as well as on running water and 
springs within the area delimited by the document. 
A prescribed amount of land, called karim, and 
surrounding newly-constructed water conduits, 
springs, or wells, was recognised as the legal property 
of the owner of the water. 

Water in the kharks and kandfs [g.v.] was subject 
to private ownership, and no one could make use 
of it without previous permission of the owner. In the 
case of those waters under joint ownership of a 
number of partners, none of the partners could open 
new water channels, construct mills, or change the 


sequence or direction of water-use without the con- 
sent of the other partners. When given, such permis~- 
sion could be revoked at any time, Water was divided 
between the partners according to the size of their 
respective land holdings. Partners on the upper 
reaches of the river were not allowed to dam up the 
water and thereby cause shortage on the lower reach- 
es. If a dam had to be constructed, water rights 
were distributed starting at the lower reaches 
and working upstream from there. The owner 
of a body of running water had certain rights when 
it flowed through somebody else’s land. The owner 
of the land was forbidden to obstruct the flow of 
the water and had to permit the owner of the water 
to carry out necessary repair work on his land. 
Hakk-i shurb, the right to make use of water at a 
given interval, could be the subject of inheritance 
or devise, but could not be either sold, bequeathed, 
rented, or given away as charity, However, in Otto- 
man practice we find examples of owners of water, 
of individuals or of a wakf foundation, where the 
water might be sold for use in irrigation, What the 
state was concerned about was to prevent specula- 
tion in the price of water and to prevent the de- 
priving of those who had fiakk-i shurb in favour of 
those paying higher prices (Erzerum haniin-ndmesi, 
dated 1540, in Barkan, Kanunlar, 70). 

In addition to the prescription on water use in 
Islamic Jaw, the Ottomans continued practices and 
regulations which they found in the conquered lands 
and enacted new legislation. These concerned the 
water supply for cities, water distribution, especially 
in areas with water shortages, and rice growing, 
which became a major state enterprise involving 
water use on a large scale, General Ottoman policy 
regarding water use and water works was determined 
to a great extent by the Ottoman land tenure system, 
which left the direct exploitation of agricultural 
land primarily to the re“dyd farming small units. The 
state did not participate directly in large-scale 
water or land reclamation projects or in agricultural 
production, except for the water supply in the cities 
and for rice growing. Such projects were usually 
initiated and carried out in the form of wakf endow- 
ments by members of the Ottoman house or of the 
upper echelons of the ruling class. There was no 
government agency responsible for water projects 
or regulations for water use. The construction of 
aqueducts and maintenance of water ways was under 
the supervision of the ser-mi‘mdrdn-i khdssa, head 
architect in charge of public works, Under his 
authority, and directly under a négir or super- 
intendent, were the su yoldjular?, technicians in 
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charge of the maintenance of water pipe system in 
Istanbul. 

Rice cultivation as a major irrigation 
activity. Here one can see how the Ottomans 
realised large-scale irrigation projects. In rice 
growing, abundant water supply and maintenance 
of water courses for constant watering of the rice 
paddies were crucial, so that the real object of 
possession or assignment was not so much the land 
but rather the use of the water. In the surveys, 
the possession or assignment of the khark > ark or 
nahr, the channel for irrigation, was granted by 
the government to individuals as mulk or timdr [g.v.]. 
Often the possession of a khark determined who 
would possess a certain land (cf. Kanunlar, ed. 
Barkan, 12). Since the water was distributed in 
limited quantities, the government strictly regulated 
the amount of rice seed to be planted, and it recorded 
in the survey books the amount for each khark. 
Many channels for the irrigation of rice paddies, 
anhdr-i celttik (éeltik), were named either after the 
person responsible for their opening or after their 
possessors. Because of the unusually large consump- 
tion of rice, the Ottomans encouraged from the 
beginning the extension of rice growing, either by 
establishing direct government control over water- 
courses, or by granting possession or proprietorship 
of waste (mawdt) lands, particularly in the flooded 
areas, Official sources conclusively show that rice 
was widely cultivated in the Maritsa, Mesta (Karasu) 
and Vardar valleys in the gth/rsth century. The 
growth of government revenues from rice growing 
in various regions in the Balkans is shown in Table r 
based on the mukdja‘a [¢.v.] registers from this 
period (see M. Tayyib Gdkbilgin, Edirne ve Pasa 
livdss, Istanbul 1952, 125-53). 

The principal rice growing areas in Anatolia and 
their respective revenues in 1045/1636 are shown in 
Table 2 (see R. Murphey, The functioning of the Otto- 
man army under Murad IV, unpubl. dissertation, 
Univ. of Chicago 1979). 

An Italian source of 880/1475(F. Babinger, Die Auf- 
seichnungen des Genuesen Iacapo de Promontorio-de 
Campis ..., Munich 1957, 65) estimated at 15,000 
gold ducats the revenues from rice production. 
Idris-i Bidlisi (Hasht bihisht, the conquest of Filibe, 
Murad I's reign) states that the sultan’s share of the 
rice production in the Maritsa valley amounted to ca. 
80,000 gold ducats in the time of Bayezid II. Besides 
those mentioned above, there were other important 
vice-growing areas in the Sakarya river valley and 
its tributaries in the provinces of Khudawendigar, 
Sultan-énti, Bolu, Ankara and Kiitahya. Archival 


TABLE ft 


Estimated revenue for three-year period in Ottoman 
akéas (50 akéas = approx. 1 Venetian ducat) 


866/146r-2 8885/1 480-1 895/1490 9003/1 497-8 





Maritsa valley and its tributaries (Filibe, Tavuslu, 
Yanbolu, Akéa-Kizanllk, Burgaz, Corlu, Ergene, etc.) 


The Struma (Serres, Drama, etc.) and the Vardar 
(Veria with the Trikkala plain added by 887/1482) 
district 


Menlik and Temir-hisar in the Vardar valley 


The village of Akshani on the Struma river 


1,679,920 2,650,000 2,750,000 


8,000,000 9,000,000 


(in 887/1477-8) 
220,000 
(in 882/1477-8) 
105,000 
(in 889/1484) 


1,040,000 
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TABLE 2 


Estimated annual revenue in akéas (240 akdas = 
approx. 1 ducat) 


Upper Cilicia (Sis, and its environs) 60,650 
The Kelkit river valley (Niksar) 180,000 
The Sonisa area 140,000 
The Kizilirmak delta (Boyabat) 1,333,547 
The Devres river valley (Tosya) 233,333 
The upper Gediz river valley 283,333 
The Menderes river valley and its tribu- 

ries (Aydin, Cine, etc.) 198,332 
The Bakir river valley (Bergama) 133,333 
The Gediz river valley (Demirdji, Adala, 

ete.) 160,000 


sources (khuddwendigaér wakf defteri, Tapu ve Ka- 
dastro Genel Miid., Ankara no. 585) prove that al- 
ready under Orkhan (726-63/1326-62) the Ottoman 
state was concerned in extending rice-growing in the 
conquered areas, and either a part or all of the inha- 
bitants of many villages were made ¢elfiéhdji, those 
of rice growers endowed with a special status. From 
the earliest surviving survey of Albania dated 835/ 
1431-2 (Stret-i defter-i sancak-i Arvanid, ed. H. 
tnaleik, Ankara 1954, 3a, 8b, 75, 145), we know that 
some water arks designed for rice-growing were by 
that time assigned as fimdr to the sandjak-beg and 
to st-bashis. Rice-growing was introduced or extended 
in the lands conquered by subsequent Ottoman 
sultans. In his efforts to expand state revenues, 
Mehemmed II [g.v.] greatly extended rice cultivation 
in the Balkans and took under the direct control of 
the central treasury most of the rice-growing lands 
in Rumeli as well as in Anatolia (see his order 
about rice-growing areas made beylik, i.e. state- 
owned, in Inalaik, Fatih Mehmed’in fermanlars, in 
Belleten, xliv, 697, doc. no. 1 dated Sha‘ban 883/ 
October-November 1478, and also the regulation in 
Kdntinndme-i sultani ber miiceb-i ‘6rf-i SOsmani, ed. 
R. Anhegger and H. Inalcik, Ankara 1954, 81-2). 
Despite his general policy of returning lands seized 
under his father, Bayazid II did not completely 
relinquish state control over such rice-growing lands. 

In extending the area of rice cultivation, which 
involved primarily the construction of irrigation 
works, there were two main methods: state enter- 
prise and private initiative. In order to create state 
rice fields, the government assigned a group of 
ordinary re“dyd to a permanent status as khdssa 
Celttikdji (Celtikdji), labourers of the sultan on the 
state's rice fields. In the surveys, they are listed also 
under the names of Aiirekdji or ortakdji. Once re- 
corded as éeltiikdji in the surveys, neither these 
labourers nor their offspring could change their 
status (see the I¢-I] Kantin-ndme, ed. Barkan, 54; 
Kanin-name, Siileymaniye Library Reisiilkittab 
no, 1004, 24). They are also included under similar 
groups which served in tne mines, in the salt-beds 
or as guardians of the mountain passes in return 
for exemption from certain taxes, principally the 
Sawarid-i diwiniyya or extraordinary impositions. 
In other words, they constituted a labour force 
under the direct control of the state. In the province 
of Anatolia alone, one-seventh of the population 
was included in this tax-exempt category. The 
condition of a ¢eltikdji was quite onerous, since 
apart from the hardships borne by him in irrigating 
and cultivating the rice, he had to surrender half 
of his production to the state treasury. The seed was 
supplied by the state and taken back at the time 
of harvest, State proprietorship of water channels 
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was considered to be the justification for the ex- 
ploitation of their labour. This organisation seems 
to have reached its final form in a later period in 
the Ottoman empire, since in the early records 
labourers in rice cultivation were often state-owned 
slaves, the khdssa ortakdji. In the eastern provinces, 
forced labour was imposed upon the re‘@ya household 
to work in the rice fields and repair canals for a 
fixed number of days every year (usually three or 
four days, see the fantin-ndmes of Diy&rbekir 
and Malatya, ed. Barkan 113, 147). This practice, 
apparently retained from pre-Ottoman times, caused 
widespread discontent among the re‘dyd, free peas- 
ants. Upon the complaint of the Christian re“dyd in 
the province of Trebizond and in other places against 
such corvées (salgkun), the Ottomans introduced the 
system of registered deltiikdji or kiirehdji as des- 
cribed above. In need of labour forces for extended 
tice fields in the marginal lands, as in Cicilia or 
in the lowlands of the Aegean or Pamphylian plains, 
the state also tried to use the labour of tribal groups 
by settling them in the vicinity, In any event, some 
nomadic groups had already been occupied for some 
time in growing rice in the flooded lands, and sought 
to retain this profitable source of income for them- 
selves (see the Adntin-ndme of Sis, ed. Barkan, 202; 
kaniin-name, Istanbul University Library no. T.Y. 
6941, 78). In Rumeli, some nomadic groups were 
simply registered as ¢eltéikdji (ed. Barkan, 263). Thus 
the concern of the state in converting flooded lands 
into rice-growing fields by preparing irrigation canals 
gave rise to groups whose status was quite different 
from that of the rural population of the Ottoman 
Empire in general. 

When the conduits or kharks of harnessed waters 
were assigned as fimdr to members of the military 
class, they were entitled to get a tithe of the rice 
production. But in addition, many of them, imitating 
the state system, took half of the rice production 
when they supplied the seed and other expenses for 
irrigation, Since this widespread practice often 
caused abuse of the peasant’s labour, and shortages 
in the limited water supply, the state tried to 
regulate and control this kind of cultivation. 

Also, rice cultivation and connected irrigation 
works were extensively applied in the mawdi lands 
reclaimed by members of the ruling class and wak/ 
founders, both large and small. The state, granting 
absolute proprietary rights, encouraged such land 
reclamation projects, which mostly involved the 
discovery and harnessing of water sources. In such 
cases, the kharks were made the property of the indi- 
vidual. But all such projects had to be submitted and 
approved by the sultan, not only in order to comply 
with the shar% law, but also for such practical con- 
siderations as the protection of the re“dyd against 
exploitation of their labour and of their water sour- 
ces. The large-scale irrigation projects initiated by 
the members of the ruling class in the abandoned 
flooded areas in the Sakarya river valley are partic- 
ularly interesting in this respect (the main source 
for this is the above-mentioned wakf-register of Khu- 
dawendigar). In one such project (see the same regis- 
ter published in part by Barkan in Vaksflar Dergisi, 
ii [1942], 364-5), the promoters proposed and asked 
the approval of the sultan for constructing a dam on 
the Sakarya river, and to excavate canals 17,000 
dhird‘s (11.65 km) in length, and estimated that the 
irrigated land would take 75 mud (approx. 38.5 tons) 
of seed to plant. The labour was expected to be 
supplied by the free peasants of the area in exchange 
for a half-share in the harvest, excluding the tithe 
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due to the timar holders. Cotton and other crops were 
also expected to be cultivated on the reclaimed land, 
Apart from the tithe to be paid to the fimdr holders, 
and the profit accruing to the re“dya, the promoters 
promised to undertake the expenses of repairing the 
caravan highway passing through this flooded area 
and to construct a caravanserai and five fountains, 
The sultan gave his approval to this project, subject 
to the willingness of the re“ayd@ of the area to work 
on the reclaimed land. 

We find numerous examples of such irrigation 
and land reclamation projects in the Ottoman 
empire, always made subject to the approval of 
the sultan, and made conditional on the consent of 
the local population and fimdr holders to co-operate. 
Such projects, with large potential yields, were al- 
most always proposed and realised as wakf endow- 
ments. This method was the predominant form of 
land reclamation and irrigation in the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for rice cultivation, the state seldom 
took a direct part in organising such irrigation 
projects. Such irrigation projects were undertaken 
more extensively in the period of the rise of the a*yan 
and the local dynasties in the 18th century. Under 
the impact of European commercial expansion 
during the period, they made efforts to put into 
cultivation previously unused swampy lands. It 
was during the Tangimdt [q.v.] period that, under 
the influence of current ideas from Europe, the 
state became systematically interested in land 
improvement and in the extension of agriculture. 
A Council for Agricultural and Industrial Affairs, 
the ZirASat wa Sané?i‘ Medjlisi, had already been 
created in 1254/1838. In a questionnaire distributed 
in 1259/1843, the state attempted to find out the 
amount of land left out of cultivation due to flooding, 
and European experts were sent to the Dobrudja, 
Cyprus, and other parts of the empire, and reports 
were submitted with suggestions for the improvement 
of agriculture. The increased European demand for 
cotton from the Levant during the American Civil 
War spurred the Ottoman government to introduce 
broad measures to increase cotton production in the 
watery plains in Cilicia, the Aegean coasts, and in Ma- 
cedonia. This development caused shrinkage in rice 
cultivation in these areas. Apart from the extensive 
irrigation works in the Konya plain which were 
open for use in 1331/1913, no substantial drainage 
or irrigation project was accomplished by the state 
until the Republican period. As late as 1945, the 
area of irrigated land in Turkey was limited to 
20,000 hectares. 

Regulations on water distribution. In 
Anatolia and Rumeli, where water supply was 
generally adequate for agriculture for 9-10 months 
out of the year, fixed regulations for water distribu- 
tion as in Iran and in the Fertile Crescent were not- 
common, In the dry regions of the central and eastern 
Anatolian plateau, and during the summer months 
starting from July, certain regulations were worked 
out for the distribution of available water sources 
among individuals, Such arrangements, stemming 
from pre-Ottoman times, were particularly common 
in the neighbourhood of large towns where numerous 
orchards and gardens were to be found. According 
to the observations of modern geographers, in certain 
parts of Anatolia where traditional methods survived, 
the organisation of water distribution was dictated 
by shortages of water both regionally and seasonally, 
by the extension of irrigated agriculture, or by 
aggregation of population (X. de Planhol, De la 
plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958, 
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146, 323-8). As to sharing of spring water between 
several villages, there was usually no formal regula- 
tion, unless recurrent disputes forced the govern- 
ment to intervene as an arbiter and to work out 
regulations. Such disputes usually appeared as 
arguments over the use of pasture lands, and it was 
the Aadi’s court which was responsible for settling 
them in accordance with the shar rules, as was the 
case with all matters involving water distribution. 
This explains the lack of universally-applied regula- 
tions enacted by the government. 

As a general policy, the Ottomans avoided im- 
posing regulations on water use, and abolished pre- 
existing taxes and dues on water (see the fanain-ndme 
of Malatya, Barkan, r1r3). In some districts, the 
Ottomans retained older regulations for distribution 
of water, for irrigating gardens and fields, and for 
water supply to the city. In the province of Karaman, 
where the Ottomans found the most developed system 
of water distribution for urban areas, a mir-db or 
superintendent of water was chosen to supervise the 
application of these regulations. To distribute water 
according to the provisions of the shari‘a regarding 
the hakk-i shurb, right in the use of water, and shuf‘a, 
or pre-emptive right, was the mir-db’s responsibility. 
To ensure complete equity, the mir-db appointed, with 
the approval of the community, several mulawallis 
who oversaw the distribution of the shares. He was 
also assisted by shagirds who performed the work 
during the actual irrigation process. The regulations 
tried to prevent various abuses, such as taking water 
out of turn by bribing the mir-db and others, which 
reflect the acute competition between the users of 
water during the summer months. Each user of 
distributed water paid a fixed fee to the mir-ab (ior 
the rates see the kantin-nime published in JESHO, 
xi/t, 126), who acted as tax-farmer for the govern- 
ment. The revenue deriving from mir-dbiyye, to- 
gether with certain connected dues for Konya, 
amounted to 90,000 akdas in 907/1501 (see BagvekAlet 
Arsivi, Tapu no. 40) and to 150,000 akéas in 1046/1636 
(see R. Murphey, op. cit.), The function of mir-ab, 
apparently originally a Persian institution (see 
Istakhri, Persian tr. ed. I, Afshar, Tehran 1347, 206-7; 
Tadkirat al-mulak, ed. V. Minorsky, London 1943, 
84), was performed in other parts of Anatolia some- 
times under the name of su aghast (see Ewliya Celebi, 
ii, 397, iii, 29). Ewliya Celebi made the remark that, 
if it were not for the sv aghast, the populace would 
have murdered one another. (For the organisation 
of water use within the village, see X, de Planhol, 
op. cit., 325-6.) 

As to the techniques used in harnessing water, the 
Anatolian peasant usually used the simple method 
of channelling water from the rivers through sharks 
or arks, but the methods of drawing up water by 
means of animal-powered wheels or déld4bs and small 
dams were used. (For an interesting example of 
building dams for irrigation in the Karaman province, 
see JESHO, xi/1, 123.) 

City water systems. The supply of water to 
the towns was the second main area of concern for 
the Ottomans. The Ottoman water system in the 
towns before 857/1453 has not been studied. However, 
it is known that after the conquest of Istanbul the 
Ottomans developed quite a sophisticated water 
system for the city, and applied this system too in 
other cities in the empire, notably in Jerusalem and 
Mecca. In Istanbul, the most complex and best- 
studied example, we see that the system consisted 
of collecting in reservoirs or bends (Pers. band) 
the waters from the two hilly areas in the outskirts 
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of the city, namely the Khalkall valley and the 
Belgrad forest, and then bringing this water under- 
ground in huge pipes and over aqueducts to high 
points in the city. Water towers or su lerdsis were 
constructed to keep the water at a high level and 
water depots, maslaks and maksams, distributed the 
water in different directions. In order to construct 
and maintain the system, an extensive organisation 
grew up under the chief architect or kAdssa mi‘mar- 
baski and the superintendent of the water conduit 
workers or the su yoldjulari ndziri. The construction 
and maintenance of the water works was financed and 
organised by awkdf, either of individuals or of sul- 
tans. The main water conduits and aqueducts came 
into being to bring water to the complexes surround- 
ing the great mosques which, as we know, served as 
the nuclei for the development of the city [see 
IsTaNBuL]. The mainstay of this water system was 
created through efforts under two sultans, Mehemmed 
II and Siileym4n I. In the winter of 861/1456 Me- 
hemmed II gave orders “to bring into the city from 
the countryside an abundance of water through 
aqueducts” (Kritovoulos, History of Mehmed the 
Conqueror, tr. Riggs, Princeton 1954, 105). The 
Byzantine water works, pipes and aqueducts which 
had been left to fall into ruin during the last cen- 
turies of the empire, were re-discovered and used 
by the Conqueror to create the first Ottoman water 
system (see Tursun Beg, The History of Mchemmed 
the Conqueror, ed. Inalak and Murphey, Chicago 
1978, 55-6). Dalman and Wittek (Der Valens- 
Aquadukt, 11) maintain that these works were con- 
centrated on those areas of the Khalkall valley 
closest to the city. The Kirk-Ceshme or forty foun- 
tains constructed by the Conqueror at the Valens 
acqueduct or Bozdoghan-Kemeri received its water 
from this conduit, The rapid increase in the city’s 
population, first under Bayezid I] and then under 
Siileym4n I (see 1stansu1), together with the con- 
struction of major mosques under these sultans, led 
to a search for water sources at a greater distance. 
It was under Sileyman I that the second major 
water project was carried out, this time collecting 
mainly the waters of the Kaghidkhane valley which 
also had been used for the water supply of Byzan- 
tium up until 1204 (Dalman and Wittek, 1-9). 
Dalman and Wittek (14-15) show that the main aque- 
ducts or su-Rkemeris on this line were the work of the 
architect Sinan, who built them first in 961/1554 and 
then a second time in 971/1564 after heavy rains 
had destroyed them, In constructing their water 
works, the Ottomans made use of the remains of the 
Byzantine water conduits and aqueducts as well 
as employing native Greek experts (a certain master 
called Kiriz Nicola is mentioned by Selaniki, Tarikh, 
5) among the su yoldjularl. It may be suggested at 
this point that the Ottomans borrowed from the 
Roman-Byzantine system some hydrological tech- 
niques and, combining them with their own tradi- 
tions evolved quite a complex organisation to supply 
water for their huge capital city. Sultan Sileym4n’s 
extensive water pipeline brought to the city and to 
his newly-constructed mosque abundant water, 
which was distributed to a number of new fountains. 
A report by Sinan himself of Safar 976/August 1568 
(Atif Efendi Library, ms, 1734, fols, 256b-26rb) 
gives the following details about the situation at 
that date. The water newly supplied by both the 
Kaghidkhane and Kirk-Ceshme water pipelines 
amounted to 8x Hille (one Jiile is traditionally defined 
as the amount of water passing through a pipe of 
given dimensions in 24 hours, or approximately 


60 m?, see Dalman and Wittek, 20-1). At the time of 
low water level, out of 95 private and public foun- 
tains existing at this date, 64 had been recently 
constructed. The 95 fountains took up 38 Hile of the 
total water supply (in 1945, ft. Tamisik found in 
Istanbul alone 219 public fountains of Ottoman 
times), In addition, Istanbul had 15 maslak using 5 
Mile and x gamish (one-fourth of a Jiile), 18 wells 
using § lidle and 1 masura (one-eighth of a liile). The 
remainder of the water went to the Palaces and gar- 
dens of the Sultan and grandees in the city, as well 
as to the public bath houses. The basic system was 
expanded upon by suceeding sultans, particularly in 
connection with newly-constructed mosques (see for 
an example, Ta’rikh-t djdmi*-i sharif-i Nar-i ‘Oth- 
mant, in TOEM Suppl., Istanbul 1335-7/1917-19, 
26-31). They constructed new reservoirs and water 
lines, extending those already in existence in the 
two main areas of Kaghfdkhane and Khalkall. 

Water sources found and brought to the city 
through government initiative belonged to the miri 
wakf or state-controlled endowments and were placed 
under the control of the relevant waff’s administra- 
tion, which was also responsible for meeting repair 
expenses. Fearing lest the water supply specified 
for the use of imperial mosques, palaces and public 
fountains be cut short, miri wakf waters were not 
allowed to be used for any other purpose. Constant 
inspection to ensure their proper use was carried out 
by the sw yoldjulari, who even had the authority 
to enter houses for investigation. When a new 
charitable institution, a mosque, bath or fountain 
was to be built, its founder was first required to find 
a water source outside the city. This water was 
brought to the city by means of a device called 
katma, that is, the adding of newly-discovered 
water to the main water conduits of the miri wak/. 
This katma water could be taken from the main 
conduits only at certain specified points. Upon 
application, the sultan gave his formal permission 
for the use of faima and recognised ownership 
rights over this water in a special firmdn. The 
shar principles required that such a procedure 
be followed. Many wells were dug in order to exploit 
underground water as a further addition to the city's 
water supply. Such waters became the property of the 
individuals who discovered them. Despite the close 
watch kept over the miri wak/ waters, there were 
many instances of diverting of water by individuals 
for private use. The government therefore closed a 
strip of land adjacent to the water line to new con- 
struction and assigned the populace of twelve villages 
as guardians and repairers of the water lines outside 
the city. To meet the water needs of the city popu- 
lation, water from the public fountains was distri- 
buted in waterbags by sakas or sakkds, The sakkds 
were organised in two corporations, the arka sakalart 
or human water-carriers, and the at sakalar! or horse 
water-carriers, who were in competition with one 
another. 

In repairing and enlarging the water system of 
Mecca dating from ‘Abbasid times, the Ottomans 
made use of the organisation which they evolved in 
Istanbul. They sent a team of experts to carry out 
the construction, and using black slaves and others 
organised a maintenance crew along the lines of the 
su yoldjulari organisation of Istanbul. 
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9. IRRIGATION IN PRE-20TH CENTURY MusLIM INDIA 


Lakes, tanks, wells and artificial canals have 
supplemented rain water in the subcontinent since 
ancient times. With the establishment of the DihlI 
Sultanate in the beginning of the 7th/r3th century, 
traditional irrigation technology began to undergo 
a change, owing to the arrival of skilled architects 
from Central Asia; in particular, the construction 
of wells with Persian wheels and of large canals 
provides a clue to the introduction of certain mechani- 
cal devices and the progress of civil engineering in 
India during the 7th/13th and 8th/r4th centuries, 
This section of the article is divided into three parts: 
the first on lakes and tanks, the second on wells, 
and the third on artificial canals. 

The Turkish conquerors were the first dividers 
of the water from the land in the districts of in- 
numerable rivers and boundless swamps in Bengal, 
They built dykes, roads and tanks and, consequent 
upon it, the reclamation of vast tracts of land was 
possible in Deltaic Bengal. According to Djizdjani, 
the dykes made the movement of people and cattle 
possible during the rainy season, while the water 
flowing through the channels could be diverted to 
the paddy fields, in case failure of the monsoon 
caused scarcity, 

The first lake built by Sultan Shams al-Din IItut- 
mish (607-33/1211-36 [g.v.]) outside the capital 
city of Dihli was called the Hawd-i Sulfdni (also 
Hawd-i Shamsi). The mediaeval Indo-Persian writers 
mention it as a reservoir constructed for supplying 
drinking water to the city of Dihli, but Ibn Battata’s 
reference to the cultivation of the seasonal fruits 
and vegetables at its sides during the summer 
shows that the water was used for irrigation also. 
Ibn Battita also informs us that it was two miles 
long by half that breadth. ‘Isami alludes to the 
Cashma-yi ajtab (“sun spring”, ie. the famous 
Siradj Kind near Dihli) as its source of water. The 
details furnished by Sultan Firiz-Shah and the com- 
piler of the Sirat-i Firiés-Shahi about its repair 
contain reference to the original channels that were 
led off from the river Djamuna to the lake. These 
channels supplemented the rain water which sufficed 
for the whole year, 

Like Iltutmish, his nobles also evinced keen in- 
terest in public utility works, Evidence from con- 
temporary epigraphic sources shows that, during his 
and his successors’ reigns, a number of lakes and 
tanks were constructed in the provinces. In Palwal 
(in Haryana State) a tank was excavated in 608/r211. 
Another inscription found at Bari Khata (in the Dis- 
trict of Nagawr in Radjasthan) mentions the construc- 
tion of a lake by the officer Mas‘id, son of Ahmad 
Khaldji, in 629/1232. It must have provided relief 
both to the cultivators and travellers in the torrid 
climate of the desert. 

Little information is available about the excava- 
tion of lakes and tanks in Dihli as well as in provinces 
during the Khaldji and the Tughlukid periods. 
Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldiji is credited with having 
taken an interest in developing irrigation in his 
empire for the progress of agriculture. By the 
time he occupied the throne of Dihli (695/1296), the 
Hawd-i Shamsi had silted up and the city had ex- 
panded considerably. Therefore, he had the Hawd 
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cleared of silt and its embankments repaired. More- 
over, he ordered the construction of a new lake, 
larger in area than the Hawd-i Shamsi, outside the 
wall of his new capital of Sirl (near Dihll), and 
this came to be known as the Hawwd@-i khass. Barani’s 
reference to the bdla@-band-i Siri, contained in his 
account of the construction of the beautiful build- 
ings by Sultan Firiz-Shah (752-90/1351-88) thereon, 
tends to suggest that the dam was built with lofty 
embankments for the storage of rain water in the 
nearby area, The construction of these royal Jakes 
considerably raised the water Jevel in the area, and 
thus reduced the depth of the irrigation wells in 
the area around, 

The Tughlukid period is marked by much improve- 
ment in irrigation facilities in the empire. The 
number of lakes and tanks increased, not only in 
Dihli but in the provincial towns also. The con- 
temporary Persian epigraphs mention the construc- 
tion of lakes in Bihar Sharif (Bihar State), Gath 
Mukhtasar (Distr. Ghaziabad, U.P.) and Manglore 
(Distr. Saharanpir, U.P.). An inscription at Nagawr 
informs us that the muta‘ (governor), Malik Firdz b. 
Mubammad, constructed a large lake in Nagawr and 
named it Firiz Saghar (Hindi sagar “‘sea"’). 

The lakes constructed in Dihli are important as 
reflecting the progress being made in civil engineering 
on the one hand, and the concern of the succeeding 
sultans in causing to be constructed more beauti- 
ful lakes and tanks than those built earlier on the 
other hand. For instance, Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluk constructed aqueducts over the lake in 
Tughlukabad, whose traces can still be seen. Referen- 
ces are also found to the lakes built during the reigns 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk and Sultan Firiz- 
Shah. The anonymous author of the official history, 
Sirat-i Firiiz-Shahi, and hagiographies, mention the 
famous lakes of Dihli, such as the Hawd-i Tughluk- 
Shah, Hawd-i Kutlugh Khan, Hawd-i Shahzada Fath 
Khan and Hawd-t Shahzdda Mubdrak Khan. In the 
provinces, the lakes constructed in Dawlatabad and 
Hisar Firiza are worth mentioning. Sultan Muham- 
mad b. Tughluk’s Hawd, built on a considerable 
height in the fort of Dawlatabad, can be seen today, 
In Hisar Firiiza, Sultan Firfiz-Shah also had a cistern 
built in 754/1353 on a raised platform. It was origi- 
nally constructed for supplying water to the ditch 
excavated around the fort, but after water from the 
newly-constructed canals became available, its 
water was used in the gardens and flower beds inside 
the fort. 

In the oth/r5th century, cisterns appear to have 
been constructed by the rulers of the regional king- 
doms that arose in the wake of Timir’s invasion 
of India (800/1398). The construction of fountains 
in Djawnpir, Gudjarat and other cities in the plains 
led to the construction of cisterns, as their water, 
flowing through narrow channels from a height, could 
make the fountains work. Babur’s description of lakes 
in the Pandjab also testifies to the fact that old 
Jakes were kept under repair, while new ones were 
excavated in the new towns. As the ikfa@‘s assigned 
by the king to nobles in lieu of cash salary and 
allowances were hereditary, at least in practice 
during the pre-Mughal times, the assignees con- 
structed tanks in their lands for the extension of 
cultivation and horticulture. For instance, Yisuf b. 
Mulla Djhakan, the munstf or judge of the pargana 
of Cawnd, in 952/1545 constructed a beautifully- 
patterned tank in his administrative charge during 
the reign of Shir Shah Sir. 

Later on, the Mughal emperors, and the Dakani 





sultans of Bidar, Golkond4, Bidjapir and Abmad- 
nagar, established reservoirs. Allusions to these 
reservoirs in contemporary inscriptions provide in- 
sights into the skill employed in their construction. 
The Muhammad-Nad, a reservoir built at Bidjapiir in 
1165/1751-2 by Afdal Khan, is a great feat of en- 
gineering. Similarly, the huge tank-like well with 
rooms was built with the money of Tadj Sultan, the 
wife of Sultan ‘Adil Shah in Bidjapar. The Pani- 
Mahall (water-palace) at Nadrig and the tank of Ma- 
Sahiba at Haydarabad are notable exemples. 

In the r2th/18th century, the amirs of Sind and 
the two rulers Haydar ‘Ali and Tipa Sultan [g.vv.] 
of Mysore maintained the traditions of the early 
rulers. Tipii Sultan took special interest in irriga- 
tion questions, building new tanks and repairing old 
ones, The huge tank built by him in Doradji possesses 
a huge embankment about 21/,; miles long, and at 
places is 45 feet high. He also rewarded other people 
who constructed tanks. The ‘amils (revenue collec- 
tors) were entrusted with the responsibility of main- 
taining the tanks in the kingdom. All these lakes 
and tanks from mediaeval times existed till the be- 
ginning of the 2oth century, but with the modern ex- 
pansion of the towns and cities many of them have 
been filled in and the land used for residential pur- 
poses. In South India, however, they still survive 
and are used as picnic spots. 

As for the construction of wells, they are mentioned 
in our sources either as ¢ah or ba?in or bioli, The 
bain and b@oli [g.v.] are step-wells, meant for 
the use of men and animals. Evidence available 
about the /@h is interesting in so far as it reflects 
on the use of the Persian wheel to lift water from 
the deep wells in areas around Dihli during the early 
Sultanate period, indicating, from its comparative 
costliness, considerable local prosperity. Only fairly 
opulent farmers could afford the installation of 
this water-lifting machine. 

Sources from the 8th/rq4th century refer to the 
sdkiya and the ¢arkh set up on the wells that were 
owned both by the state and by the cultivators. 
Al-‘Umarl in his Masdélik l-absar was informed by an 
Indian traveller in Arabia, Shaykh Mubarak of 
Cambay (Gudjarat), at some time in the beginning of 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk’s reign (725-52/1325- 
51), that people in and around Dihli set up Persian 
wheels on the wells to water their fields and gardens. 
The writer refers to the Persian wheels as saw@ki, 
whereas the contemporary Indo-Persian writers use 
rather the term darkk. An interesting anecdote related 
in the Diawami‘ al-kalim about Shaykh Nizam al- 
Din Awliya? suggests the presence of the Persian 
wheel in Dihll in the preceding century. It tells us that 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din once came across a carkh set 
up on a well. The cultivator who was driving the 
bullocks for lifting water, exhorted the animals, say- 
ing dge bark, age bark (‘speed up, speed up”) in a 
melodious tone, The sound produced by the motion of 
the wheels and the voice of the peasant had such 
an effect on the Shaykh that he immediately passed 
into a state of ecstasy. 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firdz-Shahi 
states that ¢arkhs were set on wells around the 
newly-constructed Hawd-i Shahzada-yi Mubdarak- 
Shah outside the capital Firizabad. The Hawd was 
filled with the water lifted from the wells in the 
summer when the rain water was exhausted. He 
further informs us that the income from the lake was 
endowed by Sultan Firiiz-Shah for the benefit of the 
poor. The work also contains references to the 
buckets (dalws) made of metal (iron) instead of kiiza 
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(pitchers or pottery vessels), hanging down the wheel 
by means of chain of ropes. The Persian term dalab 
also occurs in the same passage, signifying the surface 
wheel which was used to lift water from the hawd. 
The dalab was used to lift water from the open 
surface of tanks or rivers, the pitchers or buckets 
being fixed on the rim of the wheel, which was re- 
volved by the hand. 

Later sources reveal that the use of the Persian 
wheel was quite widespread in North India. Kablir, 
who flourished during the gth/ts5th and the first 
decades of the roth/16th century, refers to it in his 
verses when he likens the rosary used by the exter- 
nalists to the garland of vessels attached to a rahaf 
(Hindi equivalent of the Persian wheel). As Kabir 
lived most of his life in Benares, we may assume that 
he found the Persian wheel being used in the region 
of modern eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

Like Indo-Persian writers, Shaykh Zayn, the 
sadr or minister of Babur, mentions, the ¢arkh. In 
925/1519 when Babur crossed the Djhelum river and 
occupied Bhera (Sargodha District in Pakistan), he 
found Persian wheels as a comunon means of irriga- 
tion there. The orchards and the sugar-cane and 
paddy-fields were irrigated with the water of wells 
lifted thus. Later on, when he occupied the territories 
of Lahawr, Dipalpir and Sirhind (932/1525-6), he 
found everywhere the peasants irrigating their fields 
by means of the Persian wheel, and he describes its 
structure thus: ‘'They make two circles of ropes long 
enough to suit the depth of the well, fix strips of 
wood between them, and on these fasten pitchers. 
The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are 
put over the well-wheel. At one end of the wheel 
axle, a second wheel is fixed, and close to it another 
on an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock 
turns; its teeth catch in the teeth of the second, 
so that the wheel with the pitchers is turned. A 
trough is set up where the water empties from the 
pitchers, and from this the water is conveyed every- 
where”, Shaykh Zayn says however that in India, 
other methods of irrigation are used, including the 
leather bucket (¢aras) lifted out of water by yoked 
oxen, Whilst dhekli, based on the lever system, which 
is stil] in use, was most common. 

Gradually, use of the Persian whee] svems to have 
spread everywhere during the Mughal period, but 
they were especially numerous in the Pandjab, 
the most prosperous region. Even an average culti- 
vator there could afford to set up a Persian whee! on 
his well, which had been built of bricks and plas- 
tered with lime, despite the expenditure. Mughal 
historians like Abu ‘'l-Fadl, Hamid al-Din Lahori, 
Ydasuf Mirak and Sudjan Ra?i Bhandari, mention it as 
one of the commonest means of irrigation in North 
India, but since the turn of the 19th century, it 
have been generally replaced by tube-wells. 

As for the harnessing of rivers for irrigation 
purposes, the construction of large artificial canals 
beyan in the reign of Sultan ‘Ald? al-Din Khaldji 
(695-715/1296-1315) towards the close of the 8th/r3th 
century, Amir Khusraw refers to a deep and wide 
canal built by Ghazi Malik in the territory of Multin 
when he describes the revolt of the army and people 
of Multan against the governor Mughultay, Besides 
this, Ghazi Malik seems to have constructed canals 
in Multéan and Dip&lpir units. Barani adds that 
in every territory where Ghizl Malik served as 
governor, he constructed canals for the progress of 
agriculture there. The Inshd@?-i Mdhrii contains a 
nishén (official documunt) issued by the governor 
of Multan, Mabrij, in the reign of Firdz-Shah, to an 
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official, Kam4l T4Adj, asking the latter to carry on 


the repair work of the old canals. Three canals, 
Dija-yi Ndsirwah, Djt-yi Kufbwah and Djd-yi 
Khidrwah, are mentioned, and must have been 
constructed by Ghazl Malik before his accession to 
the throne in 720/1320. 

The credit for constructing a number of canals 
in the region between the river Sutledj and Dihl! 
goes to Firdz-Shih, First, the vast arid tract of 
Haryana, where only one crop was raised during 
the rainy season in a year, attracted the royal atten- 
tion. In 755/1354, he laid down the foundations 
of the city of Hisar Firdz4 (modern Hisar) and then 
constructed a double system of canals, the head- 
waters of which were drawn both from the Sutledj 
and the Djamuna rivers, The Sutledj canal, named 
Ologh-Khanl, flowing through Rupar and Sirhind 
town, met the Djamun4 canal called Radjiw&4h near 
the new city of Hisar Firiza. Both of them passed 
via Karnal, At Hisar Firdza, they discharged their 
water through a single channel into the ditch around 
the city, Yahya Sirhindl supplements Shams-i 
Siradj ‘Afif when he informs us that the construction 
of canals started in 756/1355. Besides the Djamun4 
and Sutledj canals, he mentions another canal cut 
from the Sutledi, the waters of which were conducted 
up to Djhadjhar (a town in Rohtak Distr.), irrigating 
a vast arid tract of 96 sq. miles. In 757/1356, another 
canal was excavated from the Ghaggar river. This 
flowed past the fort of Sirsuli (town) and reached 
Harni Khera. The most important canal was the 
Djamun canal (later called western Djamun4 canal) 
that was also cut from the Djamund and conducted 
to the capital city of Firizabad, Besides, the Salima 
canal (later Khanpar ka ndla) was dug in the Siw4lik 
hills and the waters of Sirsili and Salima were 
diverted into it, It flowed past Shahabad town (to 
the south of Ambala). Like their master, some of 
Firiz Shah's nobles also appear to have excavated 
irrigation channels in their th{a‘s, e.g. the Sirat-i 
Firdt-Shahi informs us that Khan-i Djahan Makbal 
planted gardens and constructed canals, serais and 
bazars in his i&fa‘. 

All these canals were kept under repair by the 
later Sultans of Dihli. Though Babur complains 
that there were no artificial canals in India, although 
they could easily be constructed at a number of 
places even in the plains, Shaykh Zayn refers to 
the canal of Firiiz-Shah flowing via Djhadjhar, as well 
as the canal in the iffa* held by Dilawar Khin 
Lédi’s maternal uncle in the foothills of the Pandjab 
(Diayswal pargané). Babur’s description of the 
territorial unit of also contradicts him, 
for he found there much running water through chan- 
nels. We find allusions in the Afsdnd-yt Shahan to 
the dams and canals in Orissa, and these appear to 
have existed there before the Afghan conquest of 
the region in 980/1572. 

Likewise, the Mughal historians furnish iufor- 
mation about the repair of the old and the con- 
struction of new canals. According to Abu 'I-Fadl, 
first Shihab al-Diu Ahmad Khan repaired the Firiz- 
Shah's Djaniuni canal, as it had silted during the 
early years of Akbar’s reign. Later, another officer 
of Akbar, Nar al-Din Muhammad Tarkhan, had the 
same canal repaired a second time. The reign of 
Shib Djahan witnessed the digging of new canals in 
different territories. Shah Djahan also increased 
the length of Firaz-Shah’s Djamuna canal by reopen- 
ing it in the hills at Khidrabad, and brought its 
water up to Shah-Djahanabad (Dihli). This came to 
be known both as Nalir-i bihisht and the Nahr-i fayd. 
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Sh&h Djahan's noble, Asalat Khan, built a dam on 
the Karnal stream and made its water flow into a 
channel so that the land around might be irrigated. 

During the same reign, a number of smal! canals 
were built in the upper Bari D6’ab (Pandjab), the 
best-known of which was the Shah-nahr. It was 
brought from the Ravi in the hills near Radjpur. It 
flowed as far as Lahawr, covering 84 miles. Two other 
canals were led off from the same point, one to 
Pathankot and the other to Batalé, All Mardan Khan 
is also credited with the construction of a canal 
from the Tavi river for watering his gardens at 
Sodhra near Wazirabid in the upper Ratna Dé?4b 
which was 30 miles long. The canals were constructed 
in the regions of Multan and Sind also during the 
same reign. 

In South India as well, the canals seem to have 
been a common means of irrigation since ancient 
times. Evidence available suggests that brick em- 
bankments were built to protect them from inunda- 
tion. But the general practice in the South was that of 
water-storage, For instance, there were thousands 
of canals in Baglana cut from the river, and they 
supplied water to every village and town during the 
r1th/r7th century. Tipi Sultan, however, built a 
large canal in the tradition of the Muslim rulers of 
North India. In 1797 he constructed a dam across 
the Kavari, a few miles west of Sringapatam, with 
an embankment 70 feet high. 

This irrigation system survived till the close of 
the roth century, when the modern canal system 
began. The Persian wheel also became obsolete, 
owing to the introduction of tube-well technology, 
so that in the Pandjab and western Uttar Pradesh 
they have almost disap 
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10. IRRIGATION 1N TRANSOXIANA. [see Supplement]. 


IX. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MODERN IRRIGATION 


The use of water for irrigation in agricultural 
production is widely practised in the cultivated areas 
of the Muslim world where constraints of low and 
episodic natural precipitation limit yields on existing 
new crops or inhibit the introduction of a wider range 
of crops, Such areas include the desert lands of north 
Africa, the Arabian Peninsula, Iran, Central Asia 
and the Indian sub-continent, the semi-arid zones 
generally lying adjacent to the deserts, the Mediterra- 
nean zone and, in South Asia and Asia proper, the 
dry tropical climatic regions. The greater part of 
the Muslim world is encompassed by this definition. 
It should be added that there is scientific evidence 
that a process of desertification is affecting the semi- 
desert margins over wide areas. In consequence, 
it is possible that the surface area where irrigation 
is essential to agriculture is gradually extending, 
not least in the Sahel of Africa. In all except the dry 
tropical zones, the use of irrigation permits stabilisa- 
tion of output of staple winter grain crops by off- 
setting fluctuations in annual rainfall and allows 
cultivations of summer vegetable and other cash 
cropping which would otherwise be difficult or 
impossible. In the dry tropics, where hot and wet 
summers alternate with hot but dry winters, irriga- 
tion mainly functions as an aid to cultivation in 
the winter months. 

Irrigation has taken on a special significance in 
recent decades as population growth has tended 
to accelerate and as the need has increased for states 
to provide reliable and augmenting food supplies 
from domestic sources, While some success has been 
achieved in encouraging greater use of dryland areas 
under mechanised systems and with new improved 
seed varieties, most governments have attempted 
to reduce the growing and adverse imbalance be- 
tween domestic supply and consumption of food- 
stuffs through expansion of the area under irrigated 
cultivation and better use of existing water supplies 
in traditional areas, Governments have played 
the major role in a drive common throughout the 
Muslim territories to increase the volume of irrigation 
water at the disposal of their agricultural sectors. 
Irrigation budgets have often dominated financial 
allocations to agricultural development, especially 
in countries such as ‘Irak, Iran and Egypt, In the 
latter country, the continued engineering of the 
River Nile, culminating with the completion of 
the Aswan High Dam in 1970, was the main economic 
preoccupation of the state for much of the modern 
period. For ‘Irik, too, hydraulic works on the 
Tigris and Euphrates for flood control, water storage 
and generation of hydro-electric power made a large 
and important claim on national resources, beginning 
with the first financial allocations of the Iraq De- 
velopment Board in the 1951-2 fiscal year. The second 
Iranian development plan (1334/1955-6 to 1341/1962) 
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was above all concerned with the construction of stor- 
age dams on the main river systems of the country, 
including the Diz, Safid Rid and Karadj structures. 

Rapid and expensive adoption of irrigation proj- 
ects has not always been accomplished with regio- 
nal co-operation or with a critical appreciation of 
the appropriateness of irrigation technology borrowed 
from the industrialised states of the world. Exploi- 
tation of the irrigation potential of the Euphrates 
in the period since the Second World War has brought 
conflicts between riparian states on the division of 
waters, as storage facilities in Turkey, Syria and 
‘Irak have been constructed without co-ordination. In 
1974 and 1975 the flow of the Euphrates at Hit in 
‘Irak fell to unprecedented levels (9.02 milliard cu- 
bic metres in 1974 and 9.42 milliard cubic metres in 
1975) as a result of new water storage reservoirs 
built in the states upstream. In contrast, close liai- 
son was maintained between Egypt and Sudan during 
the course of the creation of Lake Nasser behind the 
Aswan High Dam, both to ensure agreement on the 
division of waters and to provide for the settlement 
of communities displaced from the lands submerged 
beneath water level. 

A slow response by traditional agricultural 
areas to the demands of a larger and often higher 
consuming population led to increasing state inter- 
vention in irrigation affairs with perceptible effect 
from 1952, though particularly from 1958 in Arab 
countries and from 1962 in Iran. With few exceptions, 
governments favoured centrally financed and con- 
trolled irrigation projects, which demanded imported 
technology and sophisticated management of land, 
water and farmers by the national bureaucracy. 
Irrigation developments in the Muslim world have 
witnessed damaging failures in selecting techniques 
of an appropriate type by scale and technology. In 
Iran, the Diz irrigation scheme foundered in part, 
since large farming units created to work the area 
proved unmanageable. The Libyan government- 
controlled Kufra irrigation scheme in the south 
of the country, a show-piece designed to demonstrate 
Libya's ability to utilise oil revenues to set up per- 
manent non-oil assets, is one of the many high- 
technology irrigation projects established in the 
oil-exporting states of the Middle East and north 
Africa which have out-stripped indigenous economic 
and technical resources and have added little to 
the sum of domestic food production. 

Sources of irrigation water have changed only in- 
significantly in recent years. Surface and ground 
water are the mainstays for irrigation water provision, 
though a number of richer states, notably Sa‘fdi 
Arabia and Kuwayt, have made use of desalinised 
sea water on a very small scale at extremely high 
cost. Pumping of irrigation water from deep aquifers, 
of which the Kufra scheme is an example, has in- 
creased in importance, though in many cases water 
extraction is faster than replenishment rates or 
comes from fossil water reservoirs, with clear im- 
plications for the longevity of these sources, Con- 
siderable scope remains in the area for more efficient 
use of existing water resources, rather than the 
expensive creation of new ones. 

The total area of irrigated land in the Muslim 
world has grown very slowly, despite large allocations 
of resources for the construction of reservoirs and 
irrigation schemes. In the Middle Eastern heartland 
of the Muslim world, the proportion of agricultural 
land under irrigation has remained more or Jess un- 
changed at a quarter of the total, Individual states 
have improved their positions somewhat, above ail 


Egypt, where the Aswan dam has increased both the 
total area under irrigation and the area under peren- 
nial cropping. Estimates of relative reliance on 
irrigation for the main Muslim states are shown 
in Table 1, including both traditional and modern 
systems. 

The strongth of traditional systems has been much 
eroded in recent years. Underground water channels, 
kandt, falladj or kariz, have been generally neglected 
and many have fallen into disuse. The diesel pump 
has widely replaced other manual and animal-power- 
ed water lifting systems. Meanwhile, the addition 
of new irrigated areas served by modern systems of 
water storage has been offset by losses of irrigated 
land rendered infertile through growing alkalinity 
and salinity as a result of bad water management, 
inadequate provision of drainage facilities and in- 
appropriate cropping patterns. Most countries of the 
arid and semi-arid zone are affected by this problem, 
though none worse than ‘Irak, where it is estimated 
that more land is lost annually through the effects 
of soil salinity than is reclaimed by developments 
projects. 

Despite the expenditure of considerable funds on, 
and the economic dedication of governments to 
the expansion of the irrigated area in the recent 
past, results expressed in real gains in land under 
cultivation and crop production have been disap- 
pointing in most areas of the Muslim world. 


Table r 
Percentage of cultivated land under irrigation in the 
Middle East 
Babrayn 8 
Cyprus 16 
Egypt roo 
Iran 20 
‘Irak 50 
Jordan 7 
Katar (Qatar) roo 
Kuwayt 100 
Lebanon 20 
Libya 8 
Saudi Arabia Bo 
Syria 10 
Turkey 7 
United Arab Emirates 100 
Yemen (North) 10 
Yemen (South) 80 
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12. ORNAMENTAL USES OF WATER in Musiim INDIA 


In a land so dependent generally on the summer 
monsoon, where there are few permanent sources 
of water away from the great rivers and their sur- 
rounding terrain where the water-table is high, 
human settlement depends on artificial means of 
conserving water from one rainy season to the next. 
These means, which apply to the domestic water 
supply as well as to agriculture, have been described 
in FILAuA, v; for canals see also Naur, Many of these 
utilitarian works, however, are frequently ornament- 
ed and decorated beyond the call of functionalism, 
and are consequently described here. 

Many water monuments were constructed before 
the coming of the Muslims, who continued not only 
their function and form (except for the elimination 
of figural ornament and the introduction of the arch) 
but also their maintenance through civil or wahf 
funds. The simplest examples are large open reser- 
voirs in and around towns (commonly called “tanks"” 
in India; see Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v., 
for etymologies; also tal, 1a/4°6, and in the case of 
Muslim constructions also fawd), of all shapes but 
commonly rectangular, sometimes with masonry 
surrounds and steps leading well below the average 
water-level; as the water was used or dried up more 
steps would be exposed, the shelves being convenient 
for personal ablutions or for washing clothes; 
pavilions (kaskk, chatri) may be added mainly for 
ornament [see further on these, above, 9}. Similar 
masonry surrounds (ghaf) may be provided on river 
banks or on artificial lakes caused by damming u 
valley (e.g. the Anasagar at Adjmér, the Picthola at 
Udaypur (¢.v.]). Since open expanses of water cause a 
perceptible change in the microclimate, buildings 
might be sited to take advantage of the cooling 
effects of evaporation (e.g. Firiiz Shah's madrasa 
and other structures on two sides of the Hawz Khass 
at Dihii (g.v.], Mabmid Shah's palace, the tombs 
and the mosque at Sarkédj (see GupJARAT and HIND, 
vii, Indo-Muslim architecture]; and many pleasances 
may be sited in the middle of an artificial tank (e.g. 
Djahangir’s Hiran Minar complex at Shaykhupira, 
the tombs of Shér Shah and Salim Shah at Sasaram 
{g-v.], Mughal kiosks at Narnawl [g.v.], the Zafar 
Maball in the Hayat Bakhsh garden in the Dihli fort 
(see plan, Vol. 11, 266 above); the tombs would have 
been used as pleasant retreats during the owners’ 
lifetime. 

Tanks and artificial lakes fed from constant sources 
naturally need provision to be made for the escape 
of surplus water; overflow tunnels and sluices may 
oceasionally be sumptuously decorated, as at 
Sarkhédj in Gudjarit, but the simpler structures 
in the local quartzite at Dihll have a monumental 
beauty of their own, e.g. that on a water-channel 
off the Nadjafgafh canal at Wazirabad, with an 
included silt (and fish?) trap; those on the band 
connecting Tughlukabad with ‘Adilabad (see plan, 
Vol. 11, 257 above), whereby the low-lying fields 
to the south of Tughlukabad could be flooded to a 
depth of some 2 m., to create an artificial lake for 
the defence of the citadel and leaving Ghiyath al- 
Din’s tomb as an isolated outpost; and, more com- 
plex, a two-storeyed sluiced dam, called Sat pula, 
built into the south wall of Muhammad b. Tughluk’s 
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Dijahanpanah to regulate the storage of water within 
the city; analyses, photographs and measured 
drawing of all these in Yamamoto et alii, Delhi, iii, 

The simple well does not much lend itself to orna- 
mentation, but may form part of a complex, such as 
Djahangir caused to be constructed at day’s-march 
intervals along the road to Kashmir, of sar@i + 
mosque + well, water from the latter being taken up 
by éaras [see FILARA, v] to irrigate a small flower- 
garden. The step-well (b@6li [g.v.]), however, is 
most frequently decorative as well as functional, 
providing chambers at various levels close to the 
water’s edge to provide cool retreats in summer; 
¢.g. in Dihli the Gandhak ki ba76ll, ca, 630/1233; the 
circular 6@6li in Firiiz Shah's Rdlld, ca. 753/1352; 
and the superb Rajén ki bain, inscr. 912/1506; all 
analysed in Yamamoto e¢ alii, Delhi, iii, with photo- 
gcaphs and measured drawings. Analogous structures 
in Gudjarat, called vév, have the entire well covered 
at surface level; comprehensive study, including 
other water monuments, in Yasmin Amirali Shariff, 
Water monuments of Gujarat..., University of 
London M. A. Archaeology thesis r981 (unpublished). 

Water was a necessary adjunct to palaces and 
gardens, and might be provided, when either of 
these two was beside or close to a river or lake, by 
a Persian wheel (rahaf); a further Persian wheel, or 
series of wheels, housed in a tower, might be used 
to raise the water to a greater height when it was 
necessary to provide a sufficient head of water to 
operate fountains, The water was led through palace 
courtyards and gardens by stone channels, often 
with intermediate cisterns which could be highly 
ornamental, as that in the La‘l bagh at Bidar (plan 
in Yazdani, Bidar, 53); in Bidjapur, where all the 
centre of the city was supplied by underground 
channels from the Cand and Tadj bd@oris, a special 
water-pavilion, djal-mandir, in the elaborate later 
‘Adil Shah! style, discharged water from jets into a 
large stone surrounding tank to make a visual focal 
point in the city scheme. Under the Mughals, how- 
ever, the garden was developed more than ever 
before as a new art form [see sisTAN, ii]. The ideal 
garden shape was a fourfold plan, cahdr-bdgh (the 
name éar-bagh persists in many Indian towns as 
the name of a locality even where no traces of gardens 
remain), as in e.g. the garden surrounding Huma- 
yiin’s tomb in Dihli (see plan, Vol, 1, 265, above), 
where the divisions are marked by water-channels 
with cisterns at or seats over the intersections; 
the pattern was followed and augmented in later 
tomb complexes: notably Akbar's tomb at Sikandra, 
the tomb of I*timad al-Dawla and the Tadj Maball 
[g.v.] at Agra, the tomb of Awrangzib’s queen 
(“Bibi ka makbara") at Awrangdbad, and that of 
Safdar Djang at Dihbli, where the principal channels 
are often expanded into stone—often marble— 
basins 3 or 4 m. wide with a central rank of fountains, 
terminating on the cross axes in bdraddris, Similar 
gardens exist apart from tombs and palaces, ¢.g. 
Ram bagh, Zahra bigh, Wazir Khan ka bagh, Mihtar 
Khan ka bagh, Atinak bagh, all at Agra (AS/, iv 
[1871-2], 104 ff.); in his suggestive (but sometimes 
naive) Early garden-palaces of the great Mughals, in 
Oriental Art, NS, iv/2 (1958), 3-10, R. A. Jairazbhoy 
proposes the latter as the site of Babur’s original 
Cahar-bagh in India. 

Mughal gardens reached their peak of perfection 
in Kashmir, where at Shrinagar, Akbar's Nasim 
Bagh, Asaf Khan’s Nishat Bagh and Djahingir’s 
Shalimar took advantage of the copious natural 
water supply; ‘All Mardin Khan's canal from the 
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Rawi made possible Shahdjahan’s Shalimar at 
Lahawr. These make use of dbshdr, water-chute, 
an oblique bed of flat or scalloped marble, and 
djharnd, cascade, with water flowing in a sheet over 
a straight edge to fall over a vertical bank of small 
niches, each intended to hold a small lamp with a 
shade of coloured glass. Other Mughal gardens are 
mentioned above s.v. BUsTAN. A curious late Mughal 
water monument is the Pan éakki, water-mill, in 
the shrine of Baba Shah Muzaffar Cishti, a spiritual 
preceptor of Awrangzib, outside the city walls of 
Awrangabad: water brought from a distance falls 
through some 7 m. to operate a small mill, and the 
water then flows through two large tanks. Mughal 
water monuments and gardens were much imitated 
by Hindi rulers in Radjasthan, The Sahéliyon ka 
bagh in Udaypur offers a number of fountains of 
different designs fed by water under high pressure 
from one of the city lakes, in a more extravagant 
taste than any Mughal conception. The small palace 
at Dig, near MathurA, is more refined in its elegant 
tanks and channels, and water is led in copper pipes 
over the openings of the buildings in order to flow 
over screens of kAhas grass, to coo) and perfume the 
air passing through, 

The devices of water decoration embodied in the 
gardens are found also in Mughal! forts and palaces 
[see especially muGHAL, v, a]. These sometimes in- 
volved bringing water from considerable distances 
(e.g. ‘All Mardin Khan's canal which supplied the 
Red Fort at Shahdjahdnabid, Dihli, tapped the 
Djamund over roo km. away; see W. I. Baker, 
Memoranda on the western Jumna canal ..., London 
1849. Some of the aqueducts involved are themselves 
works of art). In the Red fort of Shahdjahanabad, 
the water is further raised in the Shab burdj, from 
an open pavilion in front of which, with dbshdr and 
djarnd, water flows through a marble channel, the 
Nahr-i bihisht, which not only supplies the Hayat 
Bakhsh and other gardens but also flows through 
all the palaces on the east wall [buildings marked 
c, e, f, g, h in the plan in Vol. 1, 266 above) at a 
depth of some 15 cm., whose supreme achievement 
is a shallow basin 3 m. square in the Rang maball, 
carved into the shape of an open lotus flower; this 
was of one piece of the finest Makrana marble and 
inlaid with semi-precious stones. When the water 
flows over it the petals of the flower appear to move 
and ripple (the channels are now normally dry, but 
the author of this article had the privilege of seeing 
them in operation at the end of 1942). The Hayat 
Bakhsh garden has additionally two marble pavilions 
with djarnds, called Siwan and Bhidon after the 
first two months of the rainy season in the Hindd 
calendar, with a fine central tank with scalloped red 
sandstone borders which again are intended to be 
barely covered with water to produce a ripple effect. 
Comparable works in the Agra fort, of the time of 
Shahdiahan's additions, include a very deep dbshar 
outside the Maball-i khas5 and an elegant fountain 
in the Muthaniman Burdj- 

Bridges may be included in ornamental works, 
One near the tomb of Sikandar Lod! in Dihll, but 
of Mughal date, is rather a pleasant spot for strollers 
to catch the water-cooled breeze than a work of 
strict necessity for transport, although the Mughals 
brought an elegance to bridges of greater functional 
necessity, Outstanding is the bridge at Djawnpur 
[g.v.], whose two parts are provided with kiosks 
with carved marble screens to take advantage of the 
breezes along the river. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
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MiP AL-“AYNAYN At-KALKAMI is the name 
consistently given in Mauritania and Morocco to the 
greatest scholar and religious and political 
leader of the Western Sahara during the latter 
half of the roth century, Uncertainty remains as 
to the significance of his sobriquet Ma? al-‘Aynayn, 
“water of both eyes", but it is not unlike Awrrat al- 
Sayn, “coolness of the eye”. Ma? al-‘Aynayn was born 
on the day of the death of his brother, Abu 'I-Fath, 
and of his paternal grandmother Khadidja. His father 
Mubammad Fadil regarded his birth as a blessed 
consolation at a time of family distress. His mother, 
Mauna bint al-Ma‘lim al-Idjaydjbiyya, cherished 
his name because the infant was her only son at that 
time; if she were to lose him it would be as grievous 
to her as the loss of her sight. 

t. Life. Muhammad al-Mustafa was the twelfth 
son of Muhammad Fadil b. Mamin al-Kalkami, the 
founder of the Fadiliyya farika. This was an offshoot 
of the Kunta Bakka?iyya branch of the Kadiriyya 
order [see kuna]. Mubammad Fadil came from the 
family of the Ah! al-Talib al-Mukhtar who were 
centred at Dar al-Salam north of Goumbou on the 
border between Mali and the Mauritanian Hawd. 
He was born about 1780, and his Fadiliyya order 
was pan-Sifi in its aspirations. His ideal envisaged 
the unification of all other Siifi orders by a recognition 
of equal worth and by acceptance of his independent 
counsel. His wird and dhikr encouraged a_high- 
pitched, shrieked and ecstatic repetition of the 
shahdda, and his religious acts were accompanied by 
charms, spells, magic numbers and thaumaturgy. 
The family claimed Sharifian descent from ‘AIi b. 
Abi Talib through Yahya b. Idris al-Saghir. It also 
claimed lineal relationship to the Lamtina ([9.v.] 
who were the aristocracy of the Almoravid Sanhadja. 

Mubammad al-Mustafa Ma al-‘Aynayn was born 
on 27th Sha‘ban 1246/roth February 1831. He was 
taught by his father, and as a gifted pupil, he later 
became a devoted adherent of the doctrines of the 
Fadiliyya. Me was to found his own order, the 
SAyniyya, but it differed little from the Fadiliyya 
on basic principles. His outlook was conservative 
and eclectic, His book, Ifddat al-rdéwi fi anni mukhawi, 
argues the case for a pan-Islamic rapprochement, 
theological and political, and within and beyond the 
$Ofl orders. He followed this path from his earliest 
years, utd it became a political obsession towards the 
end of his life. 

When still young he left home. When he was 
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16 years old he visited Marrakush in order to study, 
and for some time he lived with the Aghia! on the 
border of the Hawd. In 1858 he performed his first 
pilgrimage to Mecca, On his way he paid his respects 
and requested support from the Moroccan sultan, 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahmn, and from the heir to the 
throne, Sidi Muhammad. He returned to Morocco in 
1859, and on his route to the Hawd he stayed at the 
caravan town of Tinddf. It was then a centre for 
slave traffic, and was dominated by the Idaw Bilal 
and the T&djakant. Ma? al-‘Aynayn acquired a 
reputation for miracles, and he enjoyed the favour 
of a noted scholar, Sfdl Muhammad al-Mukhtar 
b. A‘mash al-Djakini. He had access to his library 
and taught and wrote, but he declined an offer to 
remain as a teacher in Tindif. In 1861 he returned 
to the Hawd. In 1865 or 1867 he left the Hawd 
definitively on a journey to the Adrar town of 
Shinkit and to Tiris, 

In 1869 his father, Shaykh Muhammad Fadil, 
died in the Hawd. His legacy was divided between his 
four principal sons, Ma? al-‘Aynayn was held in the 
highest esteem and wielded most political power. 
After 1873 he chose the barren regions of the Rio 
de Oro and the Sakiya al-Hamra? as a permanent 
headquarters for his growing company of novices 
(talamidh) whose life style owed much to the example 
of the Kunta shaykhs [q.v.], and their successors. 
These northern districts of the Western Sahara 
facilitated closer contact with the Morrocan sultans, 
who were regularly visited by Ma al-‘Aynayn and 
who supplied them with slaves. Meanwhile, he com- 
batted European encroachment on the Atlantic 
coast of the Sahara. He married into the principal 
tribal groups of the region and enjoyed wide support 
from the Awlad Dulay, the ‘Arisiyyin, Tadjakant, 
Awlad Ba Sbi‘ and Ah! Barikalla. He dominated 
the Western Sahara caravan routes, and his power 
grew so great that, according to his son, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mustafa Murabbih Rabbuh, Mawlay 
al-Hasan (1873-94) entrusted Ma? al-‘Aynayn with 
the guarding of the frontier between al-Dikhila 
(Villa Cisneros) and al-Tarfaya (Cape Juby), sc. almost 
the entire coast of the former Spanish Sahara. During 
this period, Ma? al-‘Aynayn had neither village nor 
town. He lived in his tents in the Tiris, al-Karihi, 
Aswam, al-Djakiba and Tawrik, but, as the pull 
towards the north increased, he commenced the con- 
struction of a zé@wiya at Dar Hamra? in the Sakiya 
al-Hamra’, a fortress, and a small settlement at 
Maltga in the same region. 

After 1896, ties with the Sultanate were particular- 
ly close. The growing influence of France to the 
north and the south strengthened the unity and 
coordination of political and religious policies, 
In 1897 M@ al-‘Aynayn was received in triumph by 
the stripling sultan, Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who had 
ascended the throne in 1894. The sultan received the 
wird of the ‘Ayniyya and religious instruction from 
M®@ al-‘Aynayn. Zdwiyas were founded in Marrakush, 
Fas and Sala, and lands and estates were bestowed 
on the Shaykh and his family, He became an éminence 
grise at court, and he was feared at court on account 
of his magic power and his fanatical followers. The 
‘ulamd? of Fas gave him the title of kufb [see KUTB. 2, 
In mysticism]. With financial aid from the sultan, 
Mi al-‘Aynayn commenced his most ambitious proj- 
ect in 1898, This was the building of a kasaba, sawiya, 
mosque, library, political and commercial headquar- 
ters at the reed beds of Smara on the banks of the 
Wayn Silwin in the Sakiya al-Hamra’, The site was 
close to a route which linked the Wad Nin to the 


Adrar and Tiris. It was not far from the port of al- 
Tarfaya, and the terrain was suitable for pasturage, 
some agriculture and the planting of date palms. 

Sm4ra was, and still is, a complex of low buildings 
designed in a style which blends the brown dry-stone 
walling of the Adrar and Tish!t with the decadent 
urban Hispano-Moresque of Morocco, Building stone 
was locally quarried or brought by steamer from 
Mogador and the Canary Islands. Moroccan stone 
masons and architects were employed in the task 
of constructing a compound to which buildings were 
annexed. Some were private dwellings for the four 
wives and many concubines of Ma? al-‘Aynayn. 
Others belonged to his sons or accommodated guests, 
artisans and falamidh, Work commenced on a 
large mosque and a khalwa. Space was allowed to 
house Ma? al-‘Aynayn's library of 300 books and 
his collection of at least 500 manuscripts, Other 
buildings were store-houses, granaries and arsenals. 
The design was a compromise between the desert 
and the sown. Certain private quarters were hardly 
more than walled enclosures inside which tents were 
pitched and animals were penned. 

The work was never completed. In 1903 the French 
declared the Trarza district of south-west Mauritania 
a French protectorate. In 1905 the Commissaire 
général francais, Xavier Coppolani, was assassinated 
at Tidjikdja by anti-European Saharans who had 
the backing of Ma? al-‘Aynayn. In 1906, France 
occupied the Tagant. As Smara was indefensible, Ma? 
al-‘Aynayn withdrew to his fasaba at Tiznit in the 
Sis. In 1907 he made it the base for his djthad [g.v.), 
and he appealed to the sultan for maximum assist- 
ance. Events worked against his interests, however. 
The ineffective Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz relinquished 
the throne to his brother, Mawlay al-Hafiz, to whom 
Ma‘ al-‘Aynayn swore allegiance (bay‘a) in 1907. 
The latter sultan was anxious to achieve an accommo- 
dation with the French, so that Ma? al-‘Aynayn 
quickly lost faith in him, In rgro he arrived in 
Marrikush with an army of tribesmen of the Anti- 
Atlas and the Siis. Accompanied by this show of 
strength, it was alleged that he announced his claim 
to the throne of Morocco as Mahdi (q.v.] of the hour, 
but some authorities doubt the historicity of this 
reported claim. The religious influence of Ma? 
al-‘Aynayn in Morocco was formidable, but it should 
be remembered that he was 79 years old and was 
approaching senility. His son, Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Im4m, and a brother of Ma? al-‘Aynayn, Shaykh 
Sa‘d Abthi (Saad Bih)—who cooperated with the 
French—both discount such reports as unfounded. 
Evidence suggests that Ma? al-SAynayn’s eldest 
son, his successor (khalifa), Ahmad al-Hiba or 
Hayba [q.”. in Suppl.], directed the policy of his 
father, A major reverse took place at Kasbat Tadla 
on the 23rd June rgro. In September Ma? al-‘Aynayn 
retired to Tiznit, and he died there on 29 Shawwal 
1328/28 October 1910. His tomb in Tiznit has 
remained a family shrine. Smara had been abandoned 
and was occupied by a French force under Colonel 
Mouret in 1913. The dome of its Aasaba, the symbol 
of M@? al-‘Aynayn's authority, was severely damaged, 
and the library of several hundred books on mysti- 
cism, astronomy and theology was burnt. 

to Muhammad al-Mukhtar al-Sasi, 
Ma? al-‘Aynayn married 116 wives. He fathered at 
least 21 sons and 30 daughters, and some sources give 
the total number of his offspring as 68, His most 
noted descendants, among them his fhulafa, 
were seven sons by his wife, Maymina bint Ahmad 
‘Aliyyiin, who was born into a lettered household 
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ainong the Barabish of the Hawd. She was the mother 
of Ahmad al-Hiba (d. 1919), Muhammad al-Mustafa 
Murabbth Rabbuh (d. 1924), al-Talib Khiyéar, 
Muhammad al-Imim and Muhammad al-Aghdaf 
(d. 1972-3). These noted sons, together with brothers 
feom other marriages, continued the family tradition 
of scholarship and sanctity in the Maghrib and the 
Sahara. Several of them were poets and authors 
of weighty works on theological and legal subjects 
and on the ideas of their father. Some of them co- 
operated with the Spaniards in the then Spanish 
Sahara; others became exiles in Morocco and Mauri- 
tania or lived a pastoral life in the Hawd. They 
strove to maintain the influence and status of the 
family and to combat European domination of the 
Western Sahara. In the main, they showed solidarity 
with the Moroccan royal house and followed the 
example set by Ma? al-‘Aynayn himself. The extended 
family represented, and represents, a conservative 
force in the radically-changing Western Sahara. 
2. Character and achievements. The closing 
years of the life of M4? al-‘Aynayn, his activities 
in Morocco and the building of Sm&ra have dis- 
proportionately overshadowed the life he led between 
1870 and 1890 when he ruled from his palatial tent 
in the Rio de Oro and the SAkiya al-Hamrd? and set 
down the bulk of his writings, In 1887 the captive ex- 
plorer, Camille Douls, was brought to MA? al-‘Aynayn 
who subsequently released him, Douls was impressed 
by the physical stamina and awesome appearance 
of his captor. Due to his miracles, his many marriages 
and formidable learning he acquired a semi-divine 
power over the Saharans. He combined the roles 
of doctor, teacher, arbitrator and avenger with fire. 
In organising a desert community he put into effect 
his dream of unifying Islamic sects in pan-Islamic 
loyalities, as outlined in several of his books. These 
total some 300 titles. Shaykh Muhammad al-Mustafa 
Murabbih Rabbuh in his own Kwrrat al-Saynayn 
lists 140 titles. He adds, however, that his list is 
incomplete and that sundry opuscules were not 
included. Several of these were written as early 
as 1861 when his father was in Tinduf. Forty of his 
most important works were lithographed in Fas at his 
own expense. Here is the list of these as it was com- 
piled by E. Lévi-Provengal in his EJ" article: 
1, Adab al-mukhdlata ma‘a 'l-yatim, on the margin of 
Mufid al-sami‘, no. 20, 1321; 2. al-Akdas ‘ala ‘l-anfas, 
commentary on the Warakat of the Imam al-Hara- 
mayn, 1320; 3. Dalil al-rifak ‘ala shams al-ittifak, 
1321, 3 vols; 4. Diwan of mystical poetry, 1316; 
5. Diawdb al-muhakkika fi akhbdr al-khirka, 1302; 
6. Kitab Fatik al-ratk ‘ala ratik al-fatk, 1296, 2nd ed. 
in 1939; 7. Hidayat al-mubtadi?in wa-naf‘at al- 
muntahin, urdjdza on nahw, 1322; 8. Hudjdjat al- 
murid fi "Ldjahr bi 'l-dhiky ‘ala 'l-marid, 1321; 
9. Ibrdz al-la?ali 'I-makniina fi 'l-asdmi 'I-gdhira wa 
‘l-mudmara, 1322; 10. Ishdr al-tarik al-mushtahir 
Sala “isma® wa-la taghtarir”’, 1321; 11. al-Khalas fi 
hakikat al-ikhids, 1320, 12. al-Kibrit al-ahmar, also 
printed at Fas in 1324; 13. Kurrat al-‘aynayn fi 
"l-kalam Sala 'l-rwya fi'l-darayn, 1321, on the margin 
of no. 10; 14. Ma yata‘allak bi 'l-hasad, on the margin 
of no, 36, 1320; 15. Madjma‘ al-durar fi 'l-tawassul 
bi*L-asma wa 'l-dyal wa 'l-suwar, 1300; 16. al-Makdsid 
al-nuraniyya, 1306, on the margin of no. 29, 2nd ed. 
in 1320; 17. Mubdsir al-mutashawwif ‘ald muntakhab 
al-tasawwuf, 1314, 2 vols; 18. Mufid al-hidira wa 
"L-badiya bi-skarh hddhih al-abydt al-thamaniya, 
1316; 19. Mufid al-rawi ‘ala anni mukhawi, 1309; 
20. Mufid al-sami* wa ‘l-mutakallim fi ahkdm al- 
teyammum wa 'l-mutayammim, 1321; 21. Mughri 


'Lndzir wa ‘l-sami* ‘ala taSallum al-“im al-nafi‘, 
1294; 22, Munil al-bashsh fi man yugilluhum Allah 
bi-gill al-“argh, 1309; 23. Munil al-maSirib ‘ala 
‘l-hamdu Wi'llah kif@ al-wadjib, 1309; 24. Muntakhab 
al-tasawwuf, printed 1325; 25. Mughir al-dildlat 
al-maksida fi alfds al-tahiyydt, 1321; 26. Musilat 
al-nakad Samman la yuhibb al-hasad, on margin of 
no. 11; 27 Nasihat al-nisa, 1321; 28. Nat al-bidayat 
wa-lawstf al-nihdydt, 1311, also published in Cairo 
in 1324; 29. Sahl al-murtakd fi 'l-hadith Sala 'l-tuka, 
1306; 30. al-Sayf wa 'l-miisd fi kadiyyat al-Khidr 
wa Masa, 1320; 3%. Sayf al mudjadil li '1 kufb al- 
hamil, n.d.; 32. Sayf al-sakt li 'l-muta‘arrid land fi 
awwal al-wakt, n.d.; 33. al-Silat fi fada@il ba‘d al- 
salawdl, 1321; 34. Silat al-mutarahhim ‘ala silat al- 
rahim, 1323; 35. Tabyin al-ghumid ‘ala nat al- 
‘arid, 1320; 36. Takyid yata‘allak bi-hadith “‘innama 
‘La‘mdl bi ‘l-niyydt", 1320; 37. Tanbih ma‘ashir 
al-muridin ‘ala kawnihim li-asndf al-sahdba tabiSin, 
1321; 38. Tanwir al-saGd fi ‘l-‘dmm wa 'l-khass, 
1320; 39. Thimdar al-muzhar, collection of poems, 
printed 1324; 40. Tibyan al-hakk alladhi bi 'l-bafit 
sakk, 1321. 

According to the Kurrat al-Saynayn (fol. 72), 
Ma? al-‘Aynayn mastered all the disciplines, language, 
grammar, syntax, elocution, logic, mathematics, the 
dating of seasons and feasts, the system of ‘Adjam! 
Saharan cryptology, jurisprudence, prosody and med- 
icine (Arabian and Saharan Hassdniyya). Alongside 
these studies he gained experience in several branches 
of the occult. 

Supernatural power was accepted as part of his 
personality. Its manifestation could not be separated 
from his involvement in mundane matters which 
concerned the day-to-day life of his taldmidk or 
Saharawis. They sometimes found contradictions 
between their Surf and the Shari‘a, Similar problems 
had been faced by earlier Kunta shaykhs and by 
Shaykh Mubammad al-Maml (d, 1865) of the Tiris 
Ahl Barikalla. The Ah! Biarikalla of Imirikli were 
devoted followers of Ma? al-‘Aynayn. They were 
familiar with attempts by Saharan teachers to re- 
solve these question. Shaykh Muhammad al-Mami’s 
book on tribal law and custom, Kitdb al-Badiya, 
can be matched, though not surpassed, by opuscules 
of Ma? al-‘Aynayn, and likewise his mathematical 
and astrological theories. Pamphlets by the latter 
on fayammum, prayer, fasting, hospitality, divorce 
and sexology were widely quoted, and several of 
these were appended to other works and lithographed. 
A major work, Fatik al-ratk ‘ala ratik al-fatk, force- 
fully argues the case for humane treatment of women, 
slaves, beggars and orphans, and for respect and 
deference towards kings and sultans. 

Supernatural revelation accompanied the study 
of Arabic granumar, phonetics, and prosody. The 
Kurrat al“aynayn (fol. 74) records that “when he 
composed a book about prosody one day he left with 
his mind preoccupied by certain obscurities. He sat 
facing a tree, and he began to beat the rhythm of 
the metres on the ground using a stick which he held 
in his hand. While thus engaged a burnt brick appear- 
ed before him, He raised it with his stick and disco- 
vered a treasure beneath it. He shunned it. He re- 
turned the brick to its former position and said, 
‘I do not want it,’ Then he arose and sat opposite 
another tree, and God enlightened him in the matter 
he sought.” 

At least 30 of Ma? al-‘Aynayn’s major works are 
about Siifism, Na‘ al-biddydt wa-tawsif al-nihdyat, 
lithographed in Fas and twice published in Cairo, 
is still widely read in the Sahara and is possibly his 
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masterpiece. In its pages, Ma? al-‘Aynayn argued 
that all $ifi brotherhoods display only trivial di- 
vergencies, All brotherhoods were of equal merit and 
ought to combine. His arguments were carried a stage 
further in his book Mubsir al-mutashawwif ‘ald mun- 
takhab al-tasawwuf, which is outspokenly pro-Otto- 
man in its sentiments. To the author, the Ottoman 
state exhibited pan-Islamic eclecticism and was the 
last to precede the appearance of the Mahdi who 
would unite Jews, Christians and Muslims after 
cataclysmic events. 

Mention has been made of the license allowed 
by the Fadiliyya and the ‘Ayniyya for the use of 
spells and secret scripts for religious purposes, 
M3? al-‘Aynayn, an avowed thaumaturge, displayed 
an interest in the occult and paranormal. Those un- 
sympathetic to Ma? al-‘Aynayn have dismissed hint 
as a sorcerer posing as a scholar and have argued that 
his mysticism was an example of Sifism in decadence. 
It is clear from the works which he wrote, for ex- 
ample Madhhab al-makhaf ‘ala da‘wat al-huriif, where 
prayers are computed by letters of the alphabet, 
magic squares and numbers worn as amulets, that 
the system he used was highly complex and derived 
from mediaeval systems invented in the Maghrib. 
The Hawd is adjacent to Black Africa and has its 
own tradition of secret scripts. Eleven secret alpha- 
bets have been recorded in the Hawd. Some char- 
acters in these scripts represent the numerological 
value, or a graphic deformation of corresponding 
Arabic letters, or are based on the skeletal forms 
of complete Arabic words. Other characters are non- 


Arabic, possibly Lybico-Berber, and are lunette | 


in shape. One Hawd script which is particularly 
rich in Non-Arabic characters is the al-Y4sini 
alphabet, which relates either to Y4sin, its inventor 
(‘Abd Allah b. Yasin the Almoravid?), or to the 
letters Yasin which open Sira XXXVI in the 
Kur’an, Characters from these Hawd scripts appear 
in several lithographical works of Ma? al-‘Aynayn, 
especially Junette letters. In the Rio de Oro, two of 
these scripts, the suryaniyya and the ‘ibraniyya, are 
known among the Ah! Barikalla. Like Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mami, Ma@ al-‘Aynayn found it 
natural to employ such scripts and alphabets for 
religious purposes. 

Over one hundred miracles are attributed to Ma? 
al-“Aynayn in the Kurrat al-‘aynayn. They range 
from the rescue of his books and novices from the 
flooding of the Sakiya al-Hamra? in 1890 to the exor- 
cism of one of his wives; punishment of robbers by 
fire; and the illumination of a room by his clothing. 
Certain of these happenings are patterned on miracles 
atiributed to the Prophet. Nonetheless, they are far 
too varied to be unconnected with the psychic powers 
of Ma al-‘Aynayn, which were acknowledged even by 
his most bitter opponents. His powers of psycholog- 
ical persuasion were employed to dominate the minds 
of the Saharawis and to instil a fanatical zeal in 
the ‘Ayniyya and its allies, 

3. Al-Shinkiti's portrayal. One of the most 
objective portraits of Ma? al-‘Aynayn towards the 
end of his life is offered by Ahmad b, ‘Amin al- 
Shinktti, the author of the Kilab al-Wasi} who passed 
through Sm4ra on his way to Mecca and wrote his 
description, first published in rorz, a year after the 
death of Mi? al-‘Aynayn. This author confirms that 
the Sakiva al-Hamra? owed its hubitations and date 
groves to Ma? al-SAynayn. He remarks (pp. 365-6 
of the 1958 edition) that the latter was learned in the 
Shari‘a, hadith, tafsir and fikh, and that he was the 
only worthy successor to Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir 
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(1780-1869), He thought highly of the moral qualities 
and character of Ma? al-‘Aynayn, and speaks glowing- 
ly of him, 
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Ma? al-‘Aynayn al-Qalgami in the folk literature 
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(H. T, Noruts) 

MA‘AD (a.), place of return, a technical term 
in religious and philosophical vocabulary. 

The verb ‘add, ‘awd signifies “to return to 4 
place’’, Al-Djawhari treats it as a synonym of radja‘a. 
The action of ‘awd is the movement whereby one 
returns to the point of departure: radja‘a ‘alé 
ba@ihi, or ila hafiratihi, either through a continuous 
progress, in describing a circle for example, or stop- 
ping at a certain point and retracing one's steps 
(cf. Sibawayh, cited by LA), whence the idea of 
a return to the origin, to the source. The verb radja‘a 
is used in tuany Kur?Anic verses to indicate return 
to God: ‘Then He will make you dic; then He will 
nuke you live; then you will be brought back to 
Him” (tlayhi turdjaSin, 11, 28). This return takes 
places after the Resurrection. In the 4th verbal forin, 
aida denotes “to recommence, reiterate’. This 
is the sense which it has in the verses where this root 
is associated with that of radja‘u, for example (XXX, 
tr): “God begins (yabda?u) creation; then He 
repeats it (yuSiduhu); then you will be brought back 
to Him", Subsequently, God is qualified by the 
titles al-Mubdi? and al-Mu‘id, These terms are not 
reserved for God, The Prophet said: “God loves 
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the naka? mounted on a nuakal”, He was asked the 
meaning of nakal. He replies “It is a strong and skilled 
man who is mubdi? and mu‘id, mounted on a strong 
and reliable horse which is mubdi? and mud". 
Ab6 ‘Ubayda explains that the reference is to a man 
who volunteers for successive military expeditions 
and returns ceaselessly to the attack. The well- 
trained and obedient horse earns the same distine- 
tions, It is the notion of this 4th form which is 
dominant in the Kur‘an: resurrection is a recommen- 
cement. Theologians in fact mainly speak of iSdda 
in the sense of a second creation. The idea of return 
is only implied, to the extent that there must be a 
return to the point of departure before there can 
be a recommencement. Thus al-Djuwayni (Irshad, 
Arabic text, 317, ed, J. D. Luciani, Paris 1938) 
quotes Kur’an, XXXVI, 78-81, from which he con- 
cludes: “That which has been brought back into 
existence {al-mu‘dd), is the same as that which 
has been created for the first time”. We leave aside 
the question as to whether substances only, or both 
substances and accidents are the objects of (dda, 
In the Kitab Usiil al-din, ed. Istanbul 1928, 232-3, 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdad! shows that the return 
to existence of something which has been annihilated 
is possible, and he expresses himself in the same terms 
as those used by al-Djuwayni. Consequently, if 
iSida is a second creation following death and 
annihilation, ma‘ad is the place reached by resur- 
rected persons. 

But the word ma‘dd is used only once in the 
Kur’an (XXVIIII, 85): “Yes, He who endows you 
with the gift of Prophecy, it is He who brings you 
back to a place of return". The term is variously 
interpreted: some treat it as a synonym of masir 
(place at which one arrives), as in III, 28: “And 
towards God is the place of arrival”; for others, it 
is the equivalent of mardji* (place to which one 
returns), as in V, 18: ‘Towards God is your place of 
return for all’’; or it is identified purely and simply 
as the Next Life (al-dkhira). It should however be 
noted that the term has been understood in a much 
more concrete sense: it could denote, according 
to some, Mecca, whither the Prophet was to return, 
having conquered the town according to God's 
promise; in a more general sense, it could be the 
country where he was born (al-Farra’) or his home- 
land (Tha‘lab). Finally, the word mu‘éd has been 
interpreted in terms of the verse Il, 125: “And when 
We made the House (sc. the Ka‘ba) a place where 
one returns (mathdba)”; consequently, mathaba = 
ma‘ad = place of Pilgrimage = hadjdj. In fact, 
al-Kurtubl explains, a large number of pilgrims and 
visitors make their way each year to the holy places, 
and moreover, each one, having left them, desires 
to return there. Ibn Sidah retains the two meanings 
of Pilgrimage and the Last Life. It may be noted 
that they conform perfectly, since Aadjdj is a depar- 
ture from the home, involving the leaving of country, 
goods, family, in order to go to the House of God, 
which, as al-Ghazall explains it, prefigures the depar- 
ture from this earth in order to go to Paradise to see 
God Himself: seeing the House of God inspires the 
wish to see the Master of the House. Thus, ma‘ad, 
etymologically linked to i‘éda, taken in the symbolic 
connection fadjdj-dkhira, came to refer primarily 
to the place of return of resurrected persons in the 
presence of God. It is in this sense that al-Tahanawi 
associates it with haskr and ba‘th, the Assembly for 
the Last Judgment and the Resurrection. He distin- 
guishes between a physical ma‘dd (djismani), which 
is the return to life of bodies leaving their tombs, 


and a spiritual ma‘ad (riihani), which consists of 
the return of spirits restored to their bodies (i‘adat 
al-arwak ila abdaniha), There can be as many as five 
doctrines on this subject. The first affirms only the 
reality of the physical ma‘ad; this, says al-Tahanawi 
is the approach of the theologians who deny the ex- 
istence of arational soul, He is no doubt referring 
to certain Hanbalis, of whom Ibn Batta is an example, 
for whom the words nafs and rah retained their an- 
cient Semitic sense of vital principle, breath, even 
blood. Ibn Batta writes ‘'We must believe in the call 
which Israffl will utter to make the dead rise from 
their tombs”. H, Laoust mentions in a note a passage 
of Ibn Taymiyya: ‘Men will rise from their tombs and 
appear before their Master, without shoes, all naked 
and uncircumcised, The sun will approach them and 
they will bathe in their sweat". (La profession de 
foi d'Tbn Batta, 94). In regard to the angel of death, 
Laoust quotes a passage from the ‘Afida, vi, attri- 
buted to Ibn Hanbal, where it is said ‘He catches the 
souls (aruh), which are then restored to the bodies 
in their tombs". This point of view may be related 
to that of al-Nazzam, as revealed by ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadt in the Fark bayn al-Firak, 145: “The 
twentieth of these disgraceful doctrines is that which 
concerns ma‘ad, whereby scorpions, snakes, beetles, 
flies, ravens, dung-beetles, dogs, pigs, wild beasts, 
insects will be gathered (fuhsharu) on the way to 
Paradise". In fact, these animals do not have a 
rational soul, but this does not prevent al-Nazzam 
believing in their madd. 

The second doctrine listed by al-Tahanawi is 
that which asserts exclusively the spiritual ma‘ad; 
it is that of the philosophers. It is known that al- 
Ghazili was opposed to the idea of survival of the 
rational soul only, Nevertheless, Ibn Sina did at- 
tempt to understand in what sense the presence of 
a sensible human reality in the other life could be 
philosophically admitted. On this subject, we refer 
to the thesis of Jean Michot, presented at Louvain- 
la-Neuve in r98r (still in manuscript) on ma‘dd in 
Avicenuan thought, where there are to be found min- 
ute analyses of the metaphysics and psychology of 
Ibn Sina, based on numerous texts. But it was not 
only the philosophers who maintained that man is a 
spirit of which the body is only a “‘mould” (kélab). 
The Mu‘taziJi al-Mu‘ammar, although he is counted 
al-Tahanawi among the adherents of the third doc- 
trine, thought, according to al-Baghdadl, Fark, 154, 
that “man is something other than this sensible 
body, something living, something knowing, some- 
thing powerful, which is neither at rest, nor in motion, 
which is not localised anywhere ...'" When asked 
if he meant that man is in this body, or in Paradise, 
or in Hell, he replied “I say that he is in the body 
insofar as he controls it; in Paradise insofar as he 
enjoys heavenly gifts; in Hell, insofar as he is 
punished". Al-Nazzam also reckoned that man is 
spirit (r#k), but by spirit he meant “a rarified body 
which penetrates (mutadakhil) this compact body, 
the life (hayat) entangled in this body" (Fark, 135). 
He is therefore closer to the preceding doctrine, 

The third doctrine is that which affirms both the 
resurrection of the body and of the soul when man 
is restored to life. It is that which is taught by the 
Ash‘aris as well as al-Ghaz4ll, numerous Sifis 
and certain Imamis for whom man is ‘two things”, 
the body which is inanimate (mawét) and the spirit 
which is active, endowed with sensibility and with 
perception; this is the thesis of Hisham b. al-Hakam 
(Makdlat al-Islamiyyin, i, 125; Fark, 68), Al-Taba- 
nawi places among the adherents of this doctrine 
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those who consider that man is “in reality’ (bt 
"I-hakika) the rational soul, for it is the latter which 
bears the responsibility of prescribed acts, which 
obeys or disobeys, which is rewarded or punished. 
But this soul is linked to a body; also, “when God 
wills the gathering together of His creatures, He 
creates for each of the spirits a body (badan) to which 
it is linked and in which it acts freely, as was the case 
here below. But this is not a question of metempsy- 
chosis (tandésukk), since it is a case of return (‘awd) 
to the fundamental parts of the body (ila adjsa? 
asliyya li 'l-badan), although this is not in itself 
the first body, as is made clear in the Word of God 
(IV, 56): “As often as their skins are burned, We 
shall give them other skins in exchange’. 

The last two doctrines are that which denies 
ma‘ad and that which remains in doubt on the sub- 
ject. Those who deny it are the “physical philos- 
ophers” (al-falasifa al-tab‘iyyan) . Galen is mentioned 
as a representative of the last doctrine. It is clear 
that the question of ma‘dd is linked to the problem of 
the nature of man and of the relationship between 
the soul and the body. 

Among the mystics, the idea of ma‘dd is connected 
to that of ascension and return towards God rather 
than to that of resurrection and re-creation. Al- 
Tahanawi quotes the Kash/ al-lugha: “For the Sifis, 
the ma‘dd, they say, are the universal divine names 
(asma?-i hulli-yi ilahi), like the beginning (mabda’), 
they are the universal names relating to beings in 
development (asmd?-i kulli-yi kawni)"”. 

The arrival in this world of homo viator (sdlik) 
is accomplished by the route of these second names; 
his return (rudja*) by the route of the first. This 
definition relates to the concepts of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
for whom the names have two faces, one turned to- 
wards God (ism al-tanzih), the other towards the 
creatures of which they are the “patrons” (ism al- 
tashbih), Similarly, the arrival and the return evoke 
the journey from God (safar ‘an Allah) and the 
journey towards God (il@ ‘Wdh) which concludes, 
in the view of Ibn ‘Arabl, with the journey into God 
(fi Udh), Here we have the most profound conception 
of madd. 

Ism4 ‘Ili thought also considered ma‘dd an ascen- 
sion and an elevation (su‘ad, irtikd?). A detailed 
treatment of this subject is to be found in the book 
by Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi, entitled Kans al- 
walad (ed. Mustafa Ghalib, Wiesbaden 1971, ch, ro, 
163-205). The concept of ma‘dd is here linked to that 
of the hierarchies which characterise this type of 
thought. It involves an ascent towards the spheres of 
the religious path, (alaflak al-diniyya), sphere 
after sphere and from hierarchical degree to hier- 
archical degree (hadd) as far as the final stage, 
where the government of the world resides. The con- 
ditions for salvation are, along with the affirma- 
tion of the divine unity, the recognition of the 
hudad and of the service (Ahidma) which is owed to 
them, obedience to the Imdm. Al-Hamidi quotes al- 
Mu’ayyad al-Shirazi: “Every hadd is a paradise for 
the man whose hadd it is (li-makdd@dihi), if the latter 
obeys it; it is his punishment, if he disobeys it”. 
Ma‘Ad is primarily a cosmic process in which the in- 
dividual ma‘dd of the Believers is included. ‘'Thus 

the progression (fadarrudj) in the ma‘ad 
until the end of time and of moons” (172). (For more 
details, see 1sMA‘ILtYYA, iv, 203 b, 204 b.) We limit 
ourselves to pointing out a curious passage (174), 
where the different degrees of ascension are compared 
with the successive stages of gestation, as enumerated 
in the Kur’an (XXII, 5; XXIII, 14). 


The notion of ma‘éd is very important in the 
view of Ibn Sin&, not only in terms of the destiny 
of man after death, but also in terms of his life on 
earth. In fact, God teaches that He “has prepared 
for those who obey Him a place of return which gives 
them good fortune (al-ma‘dd al-mus‘id, Shifa?, [lé- 
hiyydat, Cairo 1960, ii, 442), which poses the problem 
of eternal beatitude (tbid., 445). But in this world 
men are in need of regulation: “It is therefore in- 
evitable that the Prophet took important measures 
which have remained in the form of usages and laws 
which he established concerning good things useful 
to them, On this point there is no doubt, the founda- 
tion on which everything rests is that men persist 
in the knowledge of the Creator and of the ma‘ad; the 
suppression of this knowledge was the cause which 
led to forgetfulness of these matters at the expira- 
tion of the century following the [life of the] Proph- 
et”. For this reason, it is necessary that the acts 
prescribed by the Law are repeated and follow one 
another in time and that "they be, when recourse is 
made to them, linked with certainty to God and the 
ma‘da”. 

It may be recalled finally that the root ‘dda is 
only used, in religious language, to express a return 
to a place from which one does not come again. 
This is how it differs from the root radja‘a. In a 
mystical perspective, Ibn ‘ArabI writes most ele- 
gantly: “Such is the attainment of lasting beatitude 
.-» And he who has attained it does not come back 
{lam yardji‘}, for a return (rudju‘) to the place 
of the beginning of the voyage would be impossible 
once the sails have been unfurled” (Futdhdi, iii, $56). 
This is the doctrine of all Sunnis, in contrast to 
that of the Rfid! extremists, such as the disciples 
of Abi Kamil or Dijabir b. Yazid al-Dju‘fi, who held 
belief in the return (radj‘a) of the dead to this 
world before the Resurrection (Fark, 54, 59). To 
conclude, it may be noted that the idea of cyclical 
return, as is found expressed by, for example, al- 
Birinl in the Athdr (ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1923, 177) 
in connection with the cycle of the Jubilee (dawr 
Y @bil) which recommences every fifty years following 
seven sabbatical years, is rendered by the word 
vadj‘a. To summarise, the term ma‘dd brings to- 
gether the two senses of return and recommencement: 
return to the source of being which is God, and a 
second creation which is the Resurrection. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 

MAS‘SADD is a collective name for the northern 
Arab tribes (see Djazirat al-“aras (vi) = i, 544b). 
According to the standard genealogy, Ma‘add was 
a son of ‘Adn4n [q.v.]. His son Nizar [g.v,] had three 
sons, Mudar, Iyad and Rabi‘a, from the first and 
third of whom most of the northern Arabs claimed 
descent, 

Ma‘add and his descendants are said to have lived 
for a time in the neighbourhood of Mecca and to have 
intermarried with Djurhum (g.v.]. The name Ma‘add is 
found in pre-Islamic poets, e.g. in verses of Imru? 
al-Kays (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 41, 1, 5) and al-Nabigha 
(ed. Ahlwardt, no. 18, |. 1, 2); but according to 
Goldziher (Muh. Stud.,i, 90 n., Eng. tr. i, 89 n.), 
in such verses this may not always be the original 
reading. The name is also used of some of the tribes- 
men who had come to settle in Medina towards the 
end of Mubammad’s life (who are also referred to as 
Nizar and Mudar); and in several verses of Hassan 
b. Thabit, Ma‘add is contrasted with the Ansar 
(e.g. in Ibn Hisham, 829, 17; further references in 
Goldziher, op. cit., i, 94 n. Eng. tr,i,g2n.). Variant 
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genealogies of ancestors of Ma‘add are given in Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘drif (18/34; 30 £./63 f.), Ibn Hisham, 
Sira (5-7), and al-Mas‘ddi (Muridj, iv, 115-18). 
Muhammad is said to have forbidden the tracing 
of genealogies beyond Ma‘add (tid., iv, 112, 118 f.), 
In a hadith Mubammad commended al-Ma‘addiyya, 
which is said to be the rough clothing (or the way 
of life) of Ma‘add (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i, 43; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. ‘-d-d, al-libsa al-Ma‘addiyya). 
Bibliography: given in the article, but see 
also JTabarl, i, 671 ff.; Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat 
al-nasab, ed. Caskel; Mas‘idi, Tanbdih, index 

(evidence of genealogical disputes). 

(W. Montcomery Watt) 

MA‘AFIR (or at-Ma‘Arie), the name of a South 
Arabian tribe, the genealogy of which is given 
as Ya‘fur b. Malik b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad 
b. Humaysa‘ b. ‘Amr b. Yashdjib b. ‘Arib b. Zayd 
b. Kahlan b. Saba’; they are included among the 
Himyar. 

The name was also given to the territory which 
the tribe inhabited and this corresponded roughly 
with the Turkish sada of Ta‘“zziyya and the present 
Yemen Arab Republic province (kadé’) of al-Hudja- 
riyya (pronounced locally al-Hugariyya), itself part 
of the administrative area (liwd’) of Ta‘izz. In early 
and mediaeval times it is described as a mighlaf. 
The Yemeni geographer al-Hamdani has a great deal 
of information on the area of al-Ma‘afir and lists the 
following places in it: 

(x) al-Djuwwa (the modern Sik al-Dju’a between 
Dijabal Salw and Djabal Badw) which was ruled by 
the family of Dhu ‘l-Mughallis belonging to the tribe 
of Hamdan, who had control of the citadel of the 
town which had to be ascended by a ladder. At a 
later date it was under the Marrinids, descendants 
of ‘Umayr Dhii Marran, a kay! of Hamdin, with 
whom the Prophet was in communication by letter; 
(2) Djaba? in the plain of the same name between 
Djabal Sabir and Djabal Dhakhir. In ancient times, 
Djaba? was the capital of the Ma‘ifir territory and 
the residence of the reigning dynasty of the Al al- 
Karanda; (3) Haraza; (4) Subara. Here according 
to Maslama b. Yasuf al-Khaywanl were the palaces 
of the Ma‘Afir, the ruins of which are mentioned by 
al-Hamdini in Book 8 of the Jklil; (5) ‘Azaza; 
(6) al-Dumama; (7) Birdad, which belongs to Bilad 
Sabir and lies between Djabal Sabir and Djabal 
Habash, which corresponds to Djabal Dhakhir in 
al-Hamdani; (8) Djizla; (9) al-‘Ansiyayn; (10) 
Dijabal Sabir; and (x1) Djabal Dhakhir (the modern 
Habash). 

The lands of the Ma‘Afir therefore lay between 
the Wadi Nakhla and the Widi Haraza and included 
a considerable part of the Ta‘izziyya. The Ma‘afir, 
however, did not form a compact body, but, especially 
in the Djabal Sabir and Dhakhir, were much mixed 
with members of other tribes. From the earliest 
times the Ma‘afir enjoyed a certain reputation as 
weavers, The Tubba‘ As‘ad Kamil, who according 
to legend was the first to cover the Ka‘ba, is said 
to have hung it with Ma‘Afirl cloth. Mubammad’s 
body is also said to have been wrapped in Ma‘afirl 
cloth. The tribe has a reputation too tor saddle- 


The history of al-Ma‘afir can be traced far back 
into the pre-Islamic period. A Sabaean inscription 
from Sirwah dated about 500 B.C., which records 
the founding of the great Sabaean kingdom, mentions 
the tribe of Ma‘afir. We know too that an embassy 
was sent from the town of Sawwa to the Sabaean king 
at a later date to make submission to him and to beg 
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for peace. SawwA must at this time have been on the 
side of Ma‘&fir and its prince Shamir Dhd Daydan on 
the side of the Habashat, the enemies of Saba’. In 
96/630 the Ma‘afir with Dhd Ru‘ayn and Hamdan 
adopted Islam and received a letter from the Prophet 
Muhammad with detailed instructions regarding 
their obligations, At quite an early date in their 
Islamic history, many of the Ma‘afir migrated to 
Egypt, where with other South Arabians they played 
an important part in the building-up of the country, 
A Ma‘Afirl was, for example, put in charge of the 
planning of al-Fustat by ‘Amr b. al-SAs. This migra- 
tion probably explains the infrequent mention of 
both the tribe and the area in mediaeval Yemeni 
historiography. Certainly, the area was controlled 
by the Ziyadids, the dynasty of Mubammad b. 
Ziyid centred on Zabid, in the 3rd/gth century. 
The Zuray‘ids too in the 6th/r2th century reckoned 
al-Ma‘afir as part of their territory, but it was 
wrested from them by the Mahdids. It must have 
tallen to the Ayyibid conqueror of the Yemen, 
Toran-Shah, the brother of Saladin, who won over 
Tih4ma and the south of the country in the years 
569-71/1173-6. The Ayyibids’ successors, the 
Rasfilids, built military establishments in al-Ma‘afir 
in the 7th/13th and 8th/r4th centuries, and we hear 
of a rebellion led by the Ma‘Afiri tribal leader against 
the Turkish occupation forces of the Yemen in 
1028/1615. 

Bibliography {in addition to references 
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its carly medieval history, London 1882; G. R. 
Smith, The Ayyibids and early Rasilids in the 
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al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. Yiisuf, Turfat al-ashdb fi 
ma‘rifat al-ansab, ed, K. W. Zetterstéen, Damascus 
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(A. Groumann - [G. R. Surrx)) 

AL-MA‘AFIRI, Asu 't-Hasan SALI B. MUHAMMAD 
8. ‘ALT B. Dyamit B. sa‘p at-pin, an Andalusian 
MAlikI scholar who settled in Jerusalem and died 
there in 605/1208. Born and educated in M4laka, al- 
Ma‘afiri left his native town early in his life and, 
like many of his compatriots at the time, travelled 
east for the dual purpose of performing the pilgrim- 
age and acquiring knowledge. Though the sources 
mention that al-Ma‘Afirl did some writing, they do 
not name any of his works. We know of only one 
extant work, a unique untitled manuscript in his 
own handwriting, found at present in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, and listed in the catalogue 
(ms. 3016) under the title Biographies of famous 
women. The manuscript has eleven chapters, of which 
the first two and the last two deal with biblical 
figures‘ The rest of the chapters (now publshed in 
Libya-Tunis 1978, ed. ‘Aida al-Tibi, under the 
title al-Hada’ik al-ghannd fi akhbdr al-nisa?), which 
form the main body of the manuscript, deal with 
post-Islamic women, mainly from the Umayyad 
period, 


Bearing in mind the general paucity of bio- 
graphical material about women in mediaeval Arabic 
literature and, in particular, the limited number of 
works devoted exclusively to them, this manuscript, 
with its diverse information, colourful anecdotes 
and copious verse quotations is, without doubt, es- 
pecially significant. The overall picture it presents 
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of the character and status of women in early Islam 
is unexpectedly refreshing: it is an image of a proud, 
courageous woman with a keen sense of moral values 
and a high evaluation of her own worth, a woman who 
had not as yet succumbed to the disastrous conse- 
quences of being segregated from the world of 
men, 

In his manuscript, al-Ma‘afiri mentions that he 
spent the year 581/1185-6 in Damascus collecting 
material for this work, his main source being Aba 
Muhammad al-Kasim (d. 600/1203), son of the 
illustrious Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asakir. In 
583/187, when Jerusalem was regained from the 
Crusaders, al-Ma‘afirl must have been among the 
numerous Muslims who then flocked to the city, 
for we are told that he was appointed resident 
preacher of the Aksa Mosque by Sultan Salil al- 
Din, Mudjir al-Din al-‘Ulaym! (al-Uns al-djalil bi- 
tw rikh al-Kuds wa *l-Khalil, Nadjaf 1968, ii, 135) 
puts him second on the list of those who preached 


in the Aks&i Mosque after the fath. Al-Ma‘Afirl | 


spent the rest of his life in Jerusalem, where he 
became known as al-Hadjdj al-Malak!. There he 
achieved fame as a scholar and lecturer, and at- 
tained a position of wealth and power, but remained 
none the less devout and given to charitable works, 
He certainly made a strong impression on the inhabit- 
ants of his adopted city, for when he died large 
numbers followed his cortége. Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Marrakushi (al-Dhayl wa '‘l-takmila, Beirut 1965, 
vit, 3x6) relates that “no worthy person was absent 
from his funeral and even the Christians who 
were in the church there joined the procession: they 
threw some of their garments on his coffin and then 
began to pass them to each other and to hold them 
to their faces in the hope of being blessed." 
Bibliography: bn al-Abbir, al-Takmila, 
Madrid 1886, ii, 675; Ibn al-Zubayr, Silat al-sila, 
Rabat 1937, 104; al-Dhahabl, al-‘Ibar fi khabar 
man ghabar, Kuwait 1960-6, v, 13; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
al-Nudjfim al-sahira, Cairo 1929-72, vi, 197; Tbn 
al-‘Imid, Shadhardt al-dhahab, Cairo 1350-1, 
Vv, 17. (Arpa Trs1) 
MA‘ALTHAYA, Ma‘artHA (Syriac “gate, en- 
trance", Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, col. 2881), 
modern Malthai, the name given to two villages 
in the former ka¢dé? of Dehdk (Duhdk) in the wilayet 
of Mawsil in Ottoman times, now in the Autonomous 
Region of Dehdk in Republican ‘irik. The second of 
these two villages was formerly distinguished as 
Ma‘altha al-Nasfri ‘'M. of the Christians”, but has 
recently become largely Kurdish and Muslim, like its 
fellow-village. Ma‘althayd lies on a small affluent 
of the Tigris, the Nahr Dehdk, 60 km. northwards 
along the road from Mawsil to Zakhd and at the 
southern end of the Djabal Abyad. It owes its 
historic fame to its strategic position as the ‘‘en- 
trance” from the plains of northern ‘Irak into the 
mountains of Kurdistan and the lands south of 
Lake Van, the modern Turkish vilayet of Hakkari. 
Its importance in ancient times is signalled by 
ts famous rock-reliefs, carved at 300 m. above 
the valley a short distance from Ma‘althaya, These 
comprise four similar panels, each showing twice an 
Assyrian emperor, in an attitude of worship and on 
either side of a procession of gods mounted on beasts. 
There are no inscriptions, but the reliefs are evi- 
dently connected with similar reliefs at Bawiyan some 
45 km. to the north-east of Mawsil and to the east 
of Ma‘althaya, and it is now generally accepted that 
the ruler responsible was the Sargonid Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C.), the reliefs probably dating from the 
early 680s; the basic publications on them are F, 


Thureau-Dangin, Les sculptures rupestres de Maltai, 
in Revue d'Assyriologie, xxi (1924), 185-97, and 
W. Bachmann, Felsenrelie/s in Assyrien (Bawian, 
Malthai und Gundiik), Wiss. Veréff, der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, lii, Berlin 1927, repr. 1969, 23-7, 
Pls. 25-31. It has recently been suggested by J. Reade 
(following a previous suggestion by R. M. Boehmer), 
Studies in Assyrian Geography. Part I: Sennacherib 
and the waters of Nineveh, in Rev. d’Assyriologie, 
Ixxii (1978), 165-6, that the Ma‘althaya carvings, with 
their depicted deities, obviously relate to some im- 
portant event or project, and are possibly to be con- 
nected with the construction of watercourses and 
canals conveying perennial water to the plain of 
Nineveh. 

Ma‘althdy4 early became an important centre of 
Eastern Christianity, and the birthplace of Narses 
or Narsai (399-?502), founder of the Nestorian school 
of Nisibis, was in the village of ‘Ayn Dulbé near 
Ma‘althaya (E. Tisserant, art. Narsai, in Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, xi, cols. 26-30). It was the 
seat of an episcopal diocese known as either Ma‘al- 
thay or as Béth/Ba-Nihadra. The line of Nestorian 
bishops begins in 410 with Isaac and continues till 
1265 with Malkisho‘, apparently the last, whilst the 
Jacobite line begins with Zakai at the end of the 6th 
century and continues until Yahanna Yob in 1284 
(J. B. Chabot, ed. and tr., Synodicon orientale, in 
Notices et extraits, xxxvii, Paris 1902, index s.v.; 
J. M, Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, Beirut 1965-8, ii, 
342-53). The Assyrian Christian community and its 
church in Ma‘althaya of Mar Zi‘ must have suffered 
during the massacres by the Kurds of Christians and 
Yezidis [g.v.] towards the end of the roth century, 
and the village seems to have been abandoned by its 
Christian community ca. 1906-7, and the service 
books and manuscripts of the church transferred 
to Dehdk (Fiey, op. cit., ii, 675-81). 

It had nevertheless been a flourishing place in 
early Islamic and pre-Mongol times. Al-Balidhuri, 
331, records that al-M‘la (? Ma‘alla} was one of the 
places, together with Ba Hadhri, etc., overrun by 
“Umar’s general ‘Utba b. Farkad al-Sulami in 20/64r. 
The Arabic geographers expatiate on the fertility and 
agricultural richness of the district of Ma‘althaya 
and Fayshabir (= originally, Firdzshabir of Ba 
Nihadra, see Fiey, op. cit., ii, 696 ff.). According to 
al-Mukaddasi, it was small but rich in gardens, and 
it had a Friday mosque (hence already a Muslim com- 
munity) on a tell; its specialities included dairy prod- 
ucts, coal, grapes and fruit, hemp seed and flax, and 
dried, salted meat (al-Mukaddasl, 139, 145; Ibn Haw- 
kal*, 217-18, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 211-12; cf. Le 
Strange, Lands, 93, 124). For Yakit, iv, 578, Ma‘al- 
thaya was a “‘little town" (bulayd), but it is possible 
that this information was already anachronistic by 
the 7th/r3th century. 

Ma‘althaya’s position on the route into Kur- 
distan gave it a certain réle in mediaeval Islamic 
history, and it is mentioned several times by e.g. Ibn 
al-Athir. It was a centre for local chiefs and for 
the Kharidjf leader Haran in 266-7/879-81 in their 
squabbles with the Turkish caliphal governors of 
Mawsil (ed. Beirut 1385-7/1965-7, vii, 353, 359). In 
369/979-80 the Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla (g.v.] launched 
an expedition via this route against the Hakkari 
Kurds, and crucified their chiefs along the road from 
Mawsil to Ma‘althay4 (viii, 709). Im 441/1049-50, 
during the warfare between the ‘Ukaylid ruler of 
Mawsil Mu‘tamid al-Dawla Kirwash b. al-Mukallid 
and his brother Za‘Im al-Dawla Abi Kamil Baraka, 
the former’s Kurdish allies marched on Ma‘althaya 
and sacked it (ix, 553). 
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Thereafter, Ma‘althdy4 sinks into obscurity on 
the wider stage of history, until it was visited in 
the roth century by G. P. Badger (1842-4), the 
French Consul in Mawsil G. Rouet (1845) and 
A. H. Layard (1846); Badger found there only 
20 Assyrian Christian families. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Layard, Niniveh and its remains*, 
London 1849, i, 231; Badger, The Nestorians and 
their rituals, London 1852, i, 174; V. Place, Ninive 
et l'Assyrie, Paris 1867, ii, 153, iii, Pl. 45; G. Hoff- 
mann, Aussiige aus syrischen Akten persischer 
Martyrer, Leipzig 1880, 208 and index; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asi¢, Paris 1890-5, ii, 835; Gertrude 
Bell, Amurath to Amurath, London rgi1, 284; 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien cinst und jetzt, 
Reisen und Forschungen, Berlin 1910-31, 369-75; 
M,. Canard, H'amdénides, 115. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

MA‘AN, Mu‘An, a town of the south of Jor- 
dan, lying in Jat. 30° 12’ N. and long. 35° 44' E. at 
an altitude of 3,523 ft./r,074 m., and the chef-lieu 
of the governorate which is to the south of the Karak 
{g.v.] one and to the east of the Wadi ‘Araba. The 
name is said to come from Ma‘in, son of Lot. 

The town is surrounded by gardens which form 
an oasis of the western fringe of the desert plain; 
to its east are the slopes of the al-Shardt mountain 
chain of granite and porphyry, which rise to 5,665 ft,/ 
1,727 m. In Maan itself and the neighbourhood are 
many springs, the nearest of these being ‘Ayn al- 
Dawawi, whose water reaches Ma‘an through an 
underground conduit, whilst a second conduit 
carries water from ‘Ayn al-Djitta as far al-Hammim 
to the north of Ma‘in. 

In the prehistoric period there were people in 
the region, as Palaeolithic remains attest. When 
nomadism and international trade developed, 
Ma‘in became an important meeting-place for 
communications, through which the leading natural 
route from southwestern Arabia to Damascus and 
the ports of Phoenicia passed, ie. the route for 
Sabaean trade, A track connected the Gulf of ‘Akaba 
with Ma‘an, whence routes went northwards to 
Moab. The caravan route of al-Nawala went to the 
west in the direction of Ghazza and northern Egypt, 
and another track went southeastwards via the Di- 
mat al-Djandal oasis to Babylonia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Syrian route of the Islamic Pilgrimage followed 
towards Mecca the old Tabikiyya track, hence twice 
@ year, on the outward and the return journeys, 
Ma‘in was a privileged halt for pilgrims, who could 
stock up there with provisions. In the roth century, 
it became a station on the Hidjiz railway. [ts place 
as a crossroads and its abundant water supply 
have meant that Maan has always remained a 
vigorous centre of human settlement despite in- 
numerable attacks from nomads. It was, as Jaussen 
noted “Je rendez-vous des caravanes sortant de 
V'Arabie”. During the rst millennium B.C,, the 
oasis apparently, according to Musil, 244, was 
controlled by the powers dominating the great 
trade routes, and had a South Arabian colony, 
Sabaean or Minaean, with a South Arabian governor 
who watched lest the local chiefs adopt measures 
hostile to the Sabaean or Minaean ruler; Musil 
further notes that in the second half of the 8th 
century B.C., an Assyrian army penetrated beyond 
the Ma‘4n oasis. 

Classical sources hardly mention Ma‘in, probably 
because the great international trade was concen- 
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trated on the emporium of Petra, In the Byzantine 
period, Ma“in formed part of the territory of the 
South Arabian tribe of Djudhim [¢.v.]. Al-Bakri, 
cited by Musil, 247, narrates that Farwa b. ‘Amr of 
Djudhim governed Ma‘in on behalf of the Byzantine 
Emperor, but became a Muslim, rallying to the 
Prophet and presenting him with a white mule; in 
retaliation, the Byzantines threw him into prison 
and then killed him by crucifixion. 

At the time of the expansion of Islam, Ma‘an 
acquired a certain importance as a strong point of 
the al-Sharat district in the djund of al-Urdunn, 
at the eastern end of the road which linked it to the 
sea via Petra, the massifs of al-Sharat, Sughar, 
Ariba, al-Kuds and Ramla in a six days’ journey. 
At this time it was inbabited by the Bani Umayya 
and their freedmen, from whom travellers could 
obtain provisions. In Mamlik times, it became the 
chef-lieu of a niydba and was a lively market for 
slaves; according to various authors, it formed a 
manzil (Ibn Khurradadhbih), a manhal (al-Mukad- 
dasi) or a markas along the Pilgrimage route. In 
the 18th century, at the time of the return of the 
Pilgrimage, the Adtib al-hadjdj was sent from Ma‘an 
to Damascus to reassure the inhabitants about the 
safety of the pilgrims. 

The modern town of Ma‘4n is still made up of two 
distinct, adjacent entities. To the north, Ma‘an al- 
Saghira or al-Shimiyya, sometimes called al-Maghira, 
had in 1910 110 families. To the south, Ma‘4n al- 
Kabira or al-Misriyya, also called al-Hidjdziyya, had, 
according to Musil, 180 families. It was also called 
Ma‘an al-Mudiriyya when it became the seat of a 
governor, who resided in a palace allegedly built by 
Sultan Sulaym4n; there is there a residence for the 
haymakdm, who in Ottoman times depended on the 
governor of Bilad al-Shim. 

A certain amount of agricultural production has 
long been a feature of Ma‘an, thanks to the oasis’s 
permanent irrigation system; grown there are 
vegetables and fruit, amongst which are most prized 
apricots, pomegranates and peaches; date palms 
and poplars also grow there, To the southeast of 
Ma‘an, in the sparse wadis of the uncultivated 
steppe lands, strewn with blocks of lava and basalt, 
a few acacias (falk) grow, these being known as umm 
‘ayyash, with their wood used for making various 
household utensils. This species of tree is not found 
north of Ma‘an. 

At present, the town forms the chef-lieu of the 
governorate of Ma‘an, 688 km.* in extent, whose 
population in 1961 was 47,000, in 1967 58,000, and 
in 1973 62,000. The town itself with its fired and 
mud-brick houses, its narrow streets with infrequent 
and low doorways, its decayed railway station and 
its airport meant for tourists travelling to Petra, is 
of no archaeological interest. Its population was 
estimated in 1912 at 3,000 (Baedeker); in 1932 at 
3,000 still (Guide Bleu), It was 4,500 in 1956, and in 
1973 reached 9,590. 
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Gibb, Travels in Asia and Africa, London 1929, 
72; A. Sprenger, Der Post- und Reiserouten des 
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A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 
Strasbourg 1905, i, 470, ii, 1-3, 281; iii, 216-17; 
Baedeker, Palestina wnd Syria, ror2, 147; M. 
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At-MA‘ANI wa ’L-BAYAN, two of the three | 


categories into which, since the time of al- | 


Sakkaki (d, 626/1229), the study of rhetoric has 
often been divided. 

1. In Arabic, The Miftah al-‘uliim by al-Sakkakt 
[g.v.], where the two terms appear for the first time, 
was too confusing in its arrangement, and too ob- 
scure and at times self-contradictory to be of prac- 
tical use to most students of rhetoric. It consisted 
of a section on grammar, a section on syntax, a 
section on the ‘ilm al-ma‘ani and the “ilm al-baydan, 
and two supplements to its ma‘dni section, one on 
demonstration (istidldl), and one on the definition 
of the formal aspects of poetry and on metre and 
thyme. The section on grammar included a chapter 
on phonetics and the supplement on the istidlal 
ended with a discussion of the inimitability of the 
Kur’in, Probably for this reason, the digest of the 
third section of the Mifidh by al-Kazwin! (also known 
as the Khatib Dimashk, d. 739/1338), entitled 
Talkhis al-mifiah and, to a lesser extent, its com- 
panion volume, the Jdah fi Sulaim al-balagha by the 
same scholar, became the standard works on the 
subject. These two books, both compendia on rhe- 
toric only, received wide circulation and it is through 
them that the study of the ma‘ani and the baydn 
can be most profitably approached. The main 
differences between al-Kazwinl and al-Sakkaki 
have been explained in the article At-xazwinI; here 
it should be pointed out that the addition of a section 
on the badi* to replace al-Sakkaki’s remarks on the 
“special methods frequently used for the purpose of 
embellishing a literary composition” does not go back 
to al-Kazwinl, but to Badr al-Din Ibn Malik (d. 686/ 
1287) (see Matlab, al-Kazwini, 205), whose books 
were earlier, apparently less successful attempts 
to present al-SakkakI's theories in a more readable 
form (see below). Whereas these “embellishments” 
received no more than a brief and superficial treat- 
ment in al-SakkakI, they soon became in the hands 
of his followers a separate branch of rhetoric which 
was raised to the same level as the ma‘a@ni and the 
bayan, 

The present article aims at providing a few practi- 
cal hints by way of introduction to the vast and little- 
known literature on the ma‘dni and the baydn which 
is represented chiefly by commentaries and supra- 
commentaries on al-Kazwini’s Talkhis. The badi* 
section cannot be discussed here. This section 
continues the older tradition of rhetorical studies 
initiated by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and Kudama [9.vv.], 
but does not include those figures of speech, tropes, 
and stylistic devices which al-SakkakI and al- 
Kazwini had already discussed under ma‘ani or 
baydn, e.g. simile, metaphor, analogy, metonymy, 
epiphrasis (igkal) and apostrophe (itifat) (the last 
of which is listed by al-Sakkaki both as an ‘‘em- 
bellishment” and as one of the subjects that come 
under the ma‘ani, see Miftak, 95, 202; see also 
Matlab, al-Sakkaki, 242-7, 259, 263, for the possible 
relation between this “embellishment” section and 
the Kitab Haddik al-sihr fi dakd?ik al-shi‘r by the 
Persian scholar, Rashid al-Din Watwat, d. 578/1182- 
3). Nor does it include the ibtidd? [g.v.], the takhallus 
{g.v.], the intihd? [g.v.], and the sarikdt [g.v.] which 
al-Kazwini discusses in two supplements (see Mehren, 
142-54), though many authors belonging to the 
older school would have classified them as badi‘. 
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It should be noted, however, that the practice of 
separating some of these figures from the corpus 
of the badi* dates back at least till the 5th/r1th 
century (see S. A. Bonebakker, A Fatimid manual 
for secretaries, in AIUON, xxxvii [1977], 310-12) 
and may have been initiated by al-Rummani (d. 
384/994), though the jatter when he speaks of meta- 
phor and simile as part of the balagha [q.v.] does not 
state explicitly that these are not to be considered 
badi* figures (see al-Rummanl, al-Nukat fi djaz al- 
Kurdn, in Thalath ras@il, ed. M. Khalaf Allah 
and M. Z, Salam, Cairo n.d., 70, ll. 3-4, and the 
quotation in Ibn Rashik, al-“Umda, ed. M. M. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1353/1934, i, 214). It should also 
be noted that it is not correct to think of the history 
of rhetorical studies since the time of al-Kazwini 
as being completely dominated by the system he 
had introduced; works continuing the older tradition 
which brought all figures of speech under the heading 
of badi* and devoted a separate chapter to each 
figure [see BaDI‘] continued to be written (they were 
especially popular in North Africa and Spain, see [bn 
Khaldiin, Mukaddima, iii, 292-3 = Ibn Khaldin- 
Rosenthal, 2nd ed, 1967, iii, 336-8), even though 
their authors were aware of, and probably influenced 
by, the new trend represented by the Talkhis (Ibn 
Khaldiin suggests that the Miftdh was the basic 
text). In many respects, the later history of Arabic 
rhetoric presents essential, but still unanswered, 
questions, 

Finding adequate translations of the terms ma‘ani 
and baydn is made complicated by the fact that the 
relation between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
and between literary theory and literary criticism, 


' is not apparent at first sight. Moreover, the border- 


line separating the disciplines dealing with these two 
categories, the ‘iim al-ma‘dni and the ‘ilm al-baydn, 
is not always clear. In the Miftdh, the definitions 
overlap, and al-Sakkaki himself seems to regard 
the ‘ilm al-bayan as a branch of the ‘ilm al-ma‘ant 
(see Miftdh, 77, 156-7, and cf. 77, lines 4-3 from 
bottom; see also Baha? al-Din al-Subki in Shurah, 
iii, 261-2 and Matlib, al-Sakkaki, 131-5), It is not sur- 
prising that al-Kazwinl felt the need to criticise and 
reword these definitions and rearrange some of the 
material. Considering the etymology of the term 
bayan and the definition which al-Kazwini gives 
of the “im al-baydn as “the science through which 
one knows how to express one and the same concept 
in ways which differ as to the degree of clarity 
achieved in indicating this concept” ((huwa] “lm 
yuSrafu bihi irddu ‘l-ma‘nd ‘Il-wahidi bi-furuki= 
mukktalifat™ fi wudahi 'I-daldlati ‘alayhi, Talkhis, 66 
= Shurth, iii, 257 ff.; see Mehren, 18-20, 53-4 and 
BAYAN, i, 1126a bottom) and its association with 
the fasdha [q.v.] which involves, among other things, 
avoiding obscurity (fa‘kid) in sentence structure 
(nagm) and in the relation between statement and 
theme (intikal, Talkhis, 5, 7 = Shurah, i, 103 ff., 150; 
see Mehren, 15-18), the translation “Science of 
exposition” (Mehren, 20: “Darstellungslehre") seems 
justified; but if one keeps in mind that the “im al- 
bayan deals only with the simile (taghbih) (as an 
introduction to the discussion of the metaphor), 
the metaphor (isti‘éra) [g.v.], the analogy (¢amthil), 
the metonymy (kindya) [g.v.] and the allusion, 
statement by implication (fa‘rid), the translation 
“Science of figurative expression’' seems more 
appropriate. 

Even more confusing is the term ma‘dni, since 
what is meant is not the study of subjects and themes 
in poetry (as found in such works as the Kitab al- 
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Ma‘ani al-kabir of Ibn Kutayba [q.v.] or the Diwan | Kazwinl as Jong as one sees the ‘ifm al-ma‘ani as a set 
al-MaSani of Abi Hilal al-‘Askarl [d. ca. 400/1009]), | of rather strict rules governing the art of correct 


nor a study of lexicography, but essentially a study 
of those rules of syntax which have a bearing on the 
theory of functional, appropriate style, or as al 
Kazwinl puts it, “finding the proper expression to 
meet what js required in a given situation" (the full 
definition of the ‘ilm al ma‘dni is “the science 
through which one knows the various existing 
patterns of Arabic speech by means of which it 
meets the requirements of each situation”, [iuwa] 
“lm yurafu biki abwalu "I-lafgi 'I-Sarabiyyi ‘lati 
bihad yufabikuy muktadd '‘Il-hdli); the translation 
“Semantics of syntax" suggests itself (cf. BAYAN, 
i, tr16a: “the different kinds of sentence and their 
use”), 

The awkwardness of the terms ma‘“dni and baydn 


and the difficulty of finding proper definitions for | 


the two disciplines, Silm al-ma‘dni and “ilm al-bayan, 
particularly in their relationship to lexicography and 
grammar, has not escaped the mediaeval critics (see 
the interesting observations in Yahya b. Hamza’s 
Tirdz, i, 8-18), and one wonders what determined 
the choice of these terms, The ma‘ani and bayan 
sections in the Mifléh were based respectively on 
the Dalai! al-i‘djaz and the Asrdr al-balagha by 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjani [see a.-pyuRDJANI in 
Suppl], and it is in these two works that one would 
first try to find an answer to this question. On p. 64 
of the Dald@il, al-Djurdjinl makes clear that com- 
position (nazm) depends on obeying the rules of 
syntax (which he briefly enumerates), and on p. 65 
he declares that determining a correct or faulty 
nazm always involves a principle of syntax (matnan 
min ma‘ani ‘l-nahw), On p. 222, ll. 4-5 of the Asrar 
(Ritter’s tr,, 261 bottom) he qualifies the simile 
as maSnan min al-maSdni, apparently meaning a 
way of formulating a common syntactic construction. 
It is possible that al-Sakkaki derived the term from 
al-Djurdjant's definition of the nagm as essentially 
a matter of correct syntax, the more so since the 
chapter on the ma‘dni in the Miffah immediately 


follows the section on syntax, so that the ‘i/m al- | 


ma‘ani could be seen as an extension of syntax into 
the realm of rhetoric. It is also possible that he 
based himself on an earlier model: The term ma‘ant 
al-nahw appears in the famous discussion between 
Abd Sad al-Siraff and Abi Bishr Matta b, Yanus 
al-Kunna’i which took place in 320/932 (see Abi 
Hayy4n al-Tawhidi, al-Mukdabasat, ed. H. al-Sandabt, 
Cairo 1347/1929, 80; idem, al-Imitd‘ wa ‘l-mwanasa, 
ed. A. Amin and A. al-Zayn, Cairo 1373/1953, i, 21; 
Yakat, Irshad, iii, 117; D. S. Margoliouth in JRAS 
[1905], 122), but seems to be used there for grammar 
in its widest sense. Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) in his 
al-Sahibi (ed. M. el-Chouémi, Beirut 1383/1964, 179) 
uses the term ma‘ani al-kalam for the following 
categories: khabar, istikhbar, amr, nahy, du‘a, 
falab, ‘ard, tahdid, tamanni, and ta‘adjdjub, nearly 
all of which appear also in the ma‘éni chapters of 
al-Sakkaki and al-Kazwinl, The term nazm may have 
been abandoned because it was too general and 
had to be associated, as al-Djurdjani states clearly 
on pp. 300-1 of the Dala?#l, with the use of the isti‘ara, 
the Aindya, and the tamthil as well as other tropes 
(sd?ir durtib al-madjaz). It should be noted, however, 


that al-Kazwinl (Idak, i, 57-8) and al-Taftazini (al- | 


Sharh al-mujawwal, 27) quote a definition which gives 
the term a narrow sense and which was based on al- 
Djurdjani (cf. Dalal, 67-9). However that may be, 
one cannot deny that there is a certain logic in the new 
arrangement introduced by al-Sakkdki and al- 





sentence structure, the purpose of which was to 
demonstrate that changes in word order almost 
invariably lead to changes in meaning; the ‘ilm al- 
baydn as an analysis of figurative expressions which, 
one might argue, the writer is free to use but which, 
since they are the product of his creativity and often 
lend clarity and distinction to his style, are by 
necessity part of any theory of style; and the “ilm 
al-badi* as a list of “embellishments” which are not 
essential criteria of a good style, but which are never- 
theless applied quite frequently. It is conceivable that 
al-Sakkaki and al-Kazwini tried to programme the 
study of rhetoric in such a way that the reader 
would become familiar first with the elementary 
skills of composition, then with the characteristics 
of literature as a form of art, and finally with some 
stylistic devices used by accomplished poets and 
writers. It is true that much of what comes under the 
heading of ‘ilm al-ma‘aéni is syntax or formal logic; 
but very often one finds that these statements of 
rules and principles explain how the speaker ought 
to convey a certain mood which requires him to 
emphasise, exaggerate, play on the hearer's imagina- 
tion, or conform to a given situation by making 
tacit assumptions about what is known or acceptable 
to his audience, etc. This unquestionably draws the 
“ilm al-ma‘éni into the sphere of rhetoric and oratory. 
The use of the term baydn may reflect the view that 
metaphors should be used since they are some- 
times more effective than terms used in their proper 
sense. Or the term may have been chosen simply 
because it was often associated with this aspect of 
balagha (sce BAYAN, i, 1114a; see also al-Rumm§nl, 
al-Nukat, 79, |. t2 and cf. A Fatimid manual, 313-19: 
al-Rummani speaks of the metaphor as leading to a 
baléghat bayaén not possible if the proper term were 
used), One could suggest that al-Sakkaki had in mind 
the formulation of a concept in an unconventional, 
artful manner (and as such different from the common 
methods described in the ma‘ani chapter) (cf. BAYAN, 
i, 1r16a bottom; cf. also al-Nukat, 98, ll. 2-15, and A 
Fatimid manual, 317, |. 12—318, |, 11), but no other 
examples of baydn being used specifically as a term 
for figurative expressions are known to exist: The 
terms ma‘ani and baydn appear in al-Zamakhshari's 
(d. §38/r144 [q.v.]) al-Kaghshdf and in Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi’s (d, 606/1209 [q.v.]) Nihdyat al-idjés fi 
dirdyat al-i‘djas, Al-Zamakhsharl made frequent 
use of al-Djurdjanl, and al-Razl’s Nikdya is actually 
a digest of al-Djurdjini. But both authors use the 
terms in too vague a way to justify any conclusions, 
and, consequently, al-Sakkaki, who knew both 
the Kashshdf and the Nihdya, cannot have derived 
his definitions from these two books. He speaks 
however of ‘scholars’ or “leaders” in the ‘ilm al- 
ma‘int without specifying who they are (Miftdh, 
95, t19, t21; see Matlib, al-Sakkdki, 119-20), and 
this could of course be taken as an indication that 
he was not the first to introduce ma“dni as a term for 
a more or less clearly defined category of rhetorical 
studies. 

How difficult it is to keep the “Silm al-ma‘ani and 
the ‘ilm al-baydn completely separated appears from 
the treatment of the madjdz as part of the chapter on 
attribution (isnad) in the ma‘ani section of the Talkhis 
(10-13 = Shurah, i, 224-72; ef. al-Djurdjani, Asrar, 
342-5 = 399-402 of the translation): al-Kazwini 
discusses sentences such as “The springtime made 
the herbage come forth" for “God made the herbage 


| come forth" where there is a “trope of the intellect” 
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(madjdz akli), ie. the hearer's realisation that it is 
the Creator who makes the herbage come forth, 
while the terms “springtime” and “made [the herb- 
age] come forth” are used in their original sense; 
and “The springtime made the earth come to life" 
where there is not only a trope of the intellect in 
the relation between subject and predicate, but also 
a tropical use of ‘made [the earth] come to life" 
for “covered (the earth] with herbage’’. Al-Kazwini 
points out that the hearer cannot do without a “frame 
of reference” (karina) supplied by an element in the 
context or the result of logical reflection which enables 
him to understand that the sentences are not to be 
taken in their literal meaning (see Matlab, al- 
Kazwini, 355-71, for views on this point by al- 
Kazwini’s predecessors and followers; see also 
Mehren, 30-1, 75-6). However, al-Kazwin! gives no 
further attention in this section to the association 
that makes it possible to use “come to life” in the 
sense of “come forth", since this is a question that 
belongs to the “iim al-baydn. It would be wrong, 
however, to see the “ilm al-baydn as a science that is 
exclusively concerned with individual words used 
metaphorically in a certain context (involving, of 
course, once more a discussion of the farina) and of the 
associations which make such metaphors acceptable 
(cf. Mifiah, 157, ll. 3-5): in phrases such as “I see 
you advancing one foot while at the same time moving 
backwards with the other", which are intended as 
analogies (tamthil), the words are used in their 
original, proper meaning, though the sentence as a 
whole is used metaphorically to describe somebody 
who is reluctant to commit himself (Tatkhis, 86 = 
Shurth, iv, 143 ff.; see Mebren, 38-9); and in the 
metonymy “He has many ashes [around his hearth)” 
there is no need to attribute a tropical sense to any 
term in the sentence in order to conclude that what 
the speaker wants to say is that the man often 
prepares meals and therefore must be a generous 
person who entertains many guests (Talkhis, 92 = 
Shurth, iv, 256ff.; see Mehren, 41-2). Moreover, 
al-Kazwini considers the is#i‘dra as essentially a form 
of simile (tagkbih) (67 = Shurdh, iii, 287 ff.; see 
Mehren, 53-4; this theory may go back to al-Rumma- 
nl, al-Nukat, 79, Il. §-10, see Heinrichs, The hand, 14, 
41, and Bonebakker, A Fatimid manual, 313-14, and 
was adopted by al-Sakkaki’s contemporary, al- 
Mutarrizi (d. 610/1213], see Yabya b. Hamza, Tirdz, 
i, 260-1 and Matlib, al-Sakkaki, 175, as well as by al- 
Sakkaki himself, Miftah, 157, ll. 22 ff.), and therefore 
introduces a detailed chapter on the tashbih in the 
baydn section before dealing with the isti‘dra. The 
ma‘ani chapter, however, also deals briefly with the 
simile when it analyses the inversion (salb) which, if 
applied to the simile, results in a hyperbole (Talkhis, 
27 = Shurah, i, 488-9, and the tashbih makliab chapter 
in Talkhis, 74 = Shurwh, iii, 407 ff.; see Mehren, 24-5, 
68-9). Finally, as mentioned earlier, the ma‘ani 
chapter includes figures (e.g. i#ifat, tawshi‘, ighal, 
tadhyil, takmil or ihtirds, tatmim and i‘tirad) which 
scholars following the older schools would have iden- 
tified as badi*. In making these figures part of the 
ma‘énit chapter, al-Kazwini may have been the 
first to separate them from the corpus of the badi* 
(see Matlab, al-Sakkaki, 138; idem, al-Kazwini, 316). 

The works by al-Sakkaki and al-Kazwini and their 
school cannot stand comparison with the two books 
by ‘Abd al-Kabir al-Djurdjani on which they were 
based. On the surface, the chapters on the ‘ilm al- 
ma‘dni and the “im al-bayaén appear as nothing 
more than digests of al-Djurdjani, the ma‘éni 
sections, generally speaking, corresponding to the 
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Dald?il and the baydn sections to the Asrar. Whereas 
in al-Djurdjani the relation of his theories to the 
practice of literary criticism is always clear, his 
followers seem to be interested only in presenting a 
skeleton of these theories and in finding convenient 
means of recognising and classifying patterns 
of syntax and figurative expressions, and in offering 
concise definitions. It is easy to see that al-Djur- 
djani’s attention to detail, and his method of dis- 
cussing the same problem in different contexts and 
handling it from different angles, should have in- 
vited attempts to offer his arguments and conclusions 
in a more convenient form. Still, the foundations 
laid by al-Djurdjani and his psychological and logical 
analysis of literature as a work of art were not 
entirely obscured, and this is no doubt the reason 
why al-SakkakI’s unsuccessful attempt to subject 
the two works to a rigid system of classification 
and al-Kazwini’s subsequent effort to make an in- 
telligible, though extremely concise, revision and 
digest of al-Sakkaki gave rise to an extensive litera- 
ture of commentaries and supra-commentaries (al- 
Kazwinl’s Idah did not go far enough to clarify 
his Talkhis). One admires the critical acumen and 
profound learning that characterise this literature 
and its concern to do full justice to every point of 
view, in spite of much casuistry in the classification 
of categories and the choice of technical terms, 
Outstanding examples are the two commentaries 
on the Talkhis by Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 792/ 
1390), the Sharh mujawwal and the Sharh mukhtasar 
(see EI", art. AL-TAFTAZANI for other titles used for 
the same works). 

In the prefaces to the Talkhis and the Ida, al- 
Kazwini informs us that he has changed the arrange- 
ment of al-Sakkak!’s Miia, had recourse to al-Djur- 
djini’s Dalal and to his Asrar (both quoted in the 
Talkhis and the Idap), as well as to other texts which 
he does not specify, and included some of his own 
ideas, According to Matlib (al-Kazwini, 191-228), 
he used Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘AII b, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Djurdjani (d. 392/roor), Aba Hilal al-‘Askari, Aba 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b, Muhammad al-Khafidji 
(d. 466/1073) (on al-Khafadji’s Siry al-fasdha, see 
rasAua, ii, 824b-825b), al-Zamakhsharl, Diya? al- 
Din Ibn al-Athir (4. 637/1239) [9.v.], Ibn Abi 'l-Isba* 
(d. 654/1256), Badr al-Din Jbn Malik, and he may 
have used al-Rummani. Other digests of the Miftak 
which, if we may believe Ibn Khaldin (see the 
passage quoted above), included a digest of the 
rhetorical section of the Miftéh by al-Sakkaki him- 
self, apparently did not meet with the same measure 
of success, The same al-Taftazani who composed the 
Shark mufawwal and the Shark mukitasar wrote his 
own commentary on the Miftéh which survives in 
manuscript (Sellheim, 307). Badr al-Din Ibn Malik 
wrote a Mishah fe *khtisdy al-miftah which should 
not be confused with his Misbab fi 'l-ma‘init wa 
‘L-baydn (Sellheim, 315, 333, correcting Brockel- 
mann). The Jatter work has been recognised by Ahl- 
wardt (no. 7249, pp. 394b-396a) and Sellheim (316) 
as an independent system of rhetoric, though it may 
have been influenced by the “standardisation” 
established by al-Sakkakl. Matlab (al-Sakkdhi, 382) 
goes farther and finds that the Misbdh is no more than 
a “reduced size copy” of the Mifiah, though in his 
book on al-Kazwin! (90-1, cf. also 160, 229) he points 
out some important differences between the two 
texts. In addition, Badr al-Din Ibn Malik wrote a 
book with the title Rawd al-adhhan fi ‘iim al-ma‘ant 
wa ‘l-bayan which was used by Baha? al-Din al- 

| Subki (d. 773/r372) [¢..] in his ‘Ards al-afrah fi 





shark talkhis al-mifidh (see Shurdh, i, 30, 159, 376 


and elsewhere) and is preserved in a manuscript 
in Leiden (see Matlab, al-Kazwini, 92, 684). According 
to Matlab, it was written before the (second) Misbah 
and was like its companion volume essentially a 
digest of the Miftah, the first such text to reach 
Egypt. The substantial agreement between the Mis- 
bah and the Miftak appears clearly from a comparison 
of the definitions of the ma‘dni and the baydn and, 
to a lesser extent, from a comparison of the tables of 
contents. Where the two books show an important 
difference is in the use of the term badf* (see above) 
and in the detailed treatment which the badi* receives 
in the Misbadh (which falls outside the scope of this 
article), 

Much more interesting as an independent study of 
the Silm al-ma‘dni and the ‘ilm al-baydn than Badr al- 
Din Ibn Malik’s Misbah is another little-known work, 
the Tirdz al-mutadammin li-asrdr al-balagha wa-“uliim 
hak@ik al-idjds of al-Muwayyad bi’llah Yahya b. 
Hamza al-‘Alawi (d. 747/1346; see Brockelmann II, 
186, S Il, 242). A curious aspect of this book is that 
the author apparently knew neither the two books 
by al-Djurdjani nor al-Sakkakl's Miftdh and that 
it cannot be precisely determined where he found 
the quotations from the Mifiah which so much 
influenced his thinking (see Matlib, al-Sakkdkt, 
359-60), In the preface (i, 3-4), he acknowledges 
that he used the Matha! al-s@Pir by [Diy’? al-Din] 
Ibn al-Athir, “the Tibydn by the shaykh ‘Abd al 
Karim", the Nihdyat [al-idjds fi dirdyat al-iSdjaz) 
by Fakhr al-Din al-RAzi (which, as mentioned earlier, 
was a compendium of the Dalai! and the Asrdr), 
and the Misbdh of Ibn SirAdj (sic) al-M&liki, Matlab 
(al-Sakk&kt, 358-9) does not seem to be in any 
doubt that this last work is identical with the 
Misha fr 'khtisdr al-miftih of Badr al-Din Ibn Malik, 
and believes that it was from this abridged version 
of the Mifidh that Yahyi b, Hamza derived his 
knowledge of al-SakkAkI. He apparently also feels cer- 
tain that the work by ‘Abd al-Karim is the Tibyan of 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Abd al-Karim b, al-ZamJakini 
(d. 651/1253; see also Matlib’s ed. of this work 
(Baghdad 1383/1964}, 17). Yabya b. Hamza quotes 
several other important authors, such as Abu *!-Hasan 
(Abu ‘l-Kasim?) al-Amidi (d. 370/980-r), al-Rum- 
mnt, Abi Hilal al-‘Askarl, al-Mutarrizi, and al- 
Khafadji, of whose works, however, he may not have 
had direct knowledge. He must also have been 
thoroughly familiar with al-Zamakhshari’s Kashshaf 
(a work that gives much attention to the stylistic 
excellence of the Kur’4n and made use of al-Djur- 
djant), since the Jirdz was intended as an iutroduc- 
tion to the author’s lectures on the Kashshdf (i, 5). 
The work has a much wider scope than the works 
by al-Sakkaki, Badr al-Din Ibn Malik, and al- 
Kazwinl: Yabya b. Hamza explains his views in 
great detail and offers copious examples. That the 
Tiraz was not un imitation uf any of these earlier 
texts is clear also from its arrangement: Yahya b. 
Haniza divides his work into three lengthy “sub- 
jects” or chapters (funiin), a series of introductory 
remarks (i, 8), a chapter dealing with the baydu, 
the ma‘ani, and the bad (i, 183), and a third chapter 
dealing with the inimitability of the Kur’an (iii, 
213). The second chapter, which interests us here, 
deals first with the isté*dra, the tashbih (which Yahya 
b. Hamza considers a subject far more complicated 
than the isti‘dra), the kindya, the ta‘rid, and the 
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words and sentences (ii, 9), and the second with 
matters of style (ii, 221) as far as these two can be 
kept apart (cf. ii, 221-2). The chapter ends with a 
discussion of the badi* (ii, 353). 

As noted earlier, there are numerous commentaries 
on the Talkhis, as well as supra-commentaries and 
glosses. An authoritative and informative list of many 
of these, with valuable information on manuscripts, 
appears in Sellheim, 310-15. A collection of commen- 
taries which comprises not only al-Kazwinl’s [dah and 
al-Taftazini's Sharh mukhtasar, but also the Mawahib 
al-fattah of Ton Ya‘kib al-Maghribl (wrote 1108/1696; 
see Brockelmann, SI, 518, m), the ‘Aris al-afrak of 
Bah@? al-Din al-SubkI (see above), and the Hdshiva 
of the Shark mukhtasar by Muhammad b, Mu- 
bammad ‘Arafa al-Dasiki (d. 1230/1815; see 
Brockelmann, IT, 84, S II, 98 and Matlab, al-Kazwini, 
§92-7) was published in Cairo in 1937 (and earlier 
in Balak in 1318/1900-r, according to Brockelmann, 
S I, 516, 3a) in four volumes. Mention should also 
be made of the Sharh ‘ukad al-diuman fi “lm al- 
ma‘ént wa ‘I-bayan by al-Suyaiti (d. 911/1505) 
[¢.v.], 4 versification of the Talkhis to which the 
author himself wrote a commentary, and the well- 
known commentary on the verses quoted in the 
Talkhis known as the Ma‘ahid al-tansis ‘ala (or: 
fi shark) shawahid al-talkhis by SAbd al-Rabim (or 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n) al-‘Abbast (d. 963/1556}, both of 
which were printed in several editions (see Brockel- 
inann, I, 296, S I, 5x9). 

The popularity which the system of al-Sakkak! and 
al-Kazwinl has enjoyed to this day is shown by such 
works as the edition by M. ‘A. Khafadjf of al-Kaz- 
wint's Idah, Cairo 1368-70/1949-51, which contains 
extensive notes on the interpretation of the text 
and the history of the genre, and by modern works 
on the ma‘ani and the baydn such as the Bughyat 
al-idah li-talkhis al-miftth of ‘A. al-Sa‘id!, Cairo 
1380/1960?, in four volumes and the Djawdahir al- 
balagha fr 'l-maSint wa'l-baydn wa 'I-badi* by A, al- 
Hashim, Cairo 1379/1960, a work intended for school 
use. Other works are listed by Matlib in his book 
on al-Kazwini (613-17). A complete survey of lite- 
rature based directly or indirectly on al-Sakkaki 
and al-Kazwini remains to be written; it should 
include such interesting works as the unpublished 
Badi‘iyyat al-umyan by Ibn Djabir (d. 780/1378), 
a didactic poem based on the badi* section of the 
Idah with a commentary by Ibn Djabir’s friend, 
al-Ru‘ayni (d. 779/1377; see Brockelmann, II, 13, 
tir, S I, 6, 138), the Badi‘iyya of Saff al-Din al- 
Hill (d. atound 750/1349; see Brockelmann, II, 159, 
S Il, 199) which lists, among the works consulted 
by the author, the Mi/fdh and works based on the 
Miftah, and badi‘iyyas by other authors that might 
contain elements of the same tradition. 

An excellent summary of the ‘ilm al-baydn and the 
‘ilm al-badi* is found in Mehren's Rhetorik, Mehren 
based himself on the Talkhis, the two commentaries 
by al-Taftazant, and the ‘Ukdd by al-Suydti, Other 
texts were known to the author and occasionally used 
by him (see pp. iv-v and 3-13), Mehren also dealt 
briefly with the ‘idm al-ma‘dni (18-19), but apparently 
gave up his plans to deal with this discipline in a 
separate publication (p. v). However, the technical 
terms in the ma‘dni chapters, as far as they pertain 
to rhetoric, are sometimes the same as those of the 
baydn which are adequately explained in Mehren; 
or they are common bad#* terms which can be identi« 


tamthil. Next come two sections qualified as belonging | fied in handbooks composed by authors who followed 


to the ‘ilm al-ma‘ant (cf. i, 196), the first of which 
deals with the semantics (dalaldt) of individual 


the “older” school, such as the Tahrir al-tahbir of 
fbn Abi ‘l-Isba‘, ed. H. M. Sharaf, Cairo 1383/1963. 
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Another useful introduction is the article by M. 
Weisweiler, ‘Abdalgthir al-Curcdni's Werk itiber 
die Unnachahmlichkeit des Korans und seine syntak- 
tisch-stilistischen Lehren, in Oriens, xi/x-2 (1958), 
77-121, which, though intended as a summary of the 
Daldail, can be used as a study of the ‘ilm al-ma‘ani 
and thus makes up in a large measure for the omission 
of this section from Mehren’s book. 
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Baghdad 1387/1967; idem, Musfalakat balaghiyya, 
Baghdad 1392/1972 (useful summary of the two 
preceding works); R. Sellheim, Matlerialen zur 
arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Teil I (= Verzeich- 


niss der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, | 


Bd. xvii, 
Wiesbaden 1976; W. Heinrichs, The hand of the 
Northwind: opinions on metaphor and the carly 
meaning of Isti‘dra in Arabic poetics, in Abh. 
K.M., Bd. 
istiSéra with observations on al-Sakkaki's use of 
this term). (S. A. BoneBAKKER) 
2. In Persian. The rhetorical system innovated 
by al-Sakkaki and his school did not meet with 
attention in the field of Persian rhetoric, 
One of the few books written in Persian and following 
his system of devices is contained in the ms. Madjlis 
4866 (cf. Munzawl, Fihrist-i Kitébkhdna-yi Shaird-yi 
milli, xiii, Tehran 1968, 303-4). It seems, however, 
that no attempt has been undertaken, so far, to 
look for a creative adaptation of the above-mentioned 
system to the exigencies of Persian language and 
literature. Even one of the latest treatments of this 
scheme of ideas, the Ma‘dlim al-balagha dar ‘ilm-i 
maant wa-bayin wa-badis, by M. Kh. Radja’i, 
Shiraz 1962 and "1975, contents itself with illustrating 
the two rhetorical categories by means of the well- 
known Arabic quotations, just complementing them 
by some Persian examples for clearer reference. 
Persian scholars of rhetoric, at all times, were 
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rhetorical art (sandi*), These are assigned by al- 
Sakkak! to the third rhetorical category (badi‘), 
as far as they are not simile, metaphor, metonymy, 
analogy, etc. The basic work dealing with this sub- 
ject is, however, not the Mifték written by him, 
but the Hadd@ik al-sity by Rashid al-Din Watwat 
(see also the foreword by A. Ikbal to his edition of 
this work, Tehran 1308h sh.), 

To understand this phenomenon, we have to bear 
in mind that al-Sakkaki based himself on the study 
of Kur?’anic modes of expression, whereas in Persian 
literature such a sacrosanct linguistic monument 
was non-existent, and with it the motive for analo- 
gous considerations. Al-Sakkaki himself was a Per- 
sian, as was his famous predecessor al-Djurdjan! and 
as were some of his commentators, for instance al- 
Taftazanl. They all wrote in Arabic about an essen- 
tially Arabic subject, so that whoever wanted to 
deal with the material, had to have a good knowledge 
of Arabic. Persian elaborations of the above theory, 
therefore became quite superfluous. Not surprisingly, 
a number of manuscripts of the Arabic commentaries 
and supra-commentaries are at present to be found 
in Persian libraries. (B. Retwert) 

MA‘ARIF (a.), education, public instruc- 
tion. The word is the pl. of ma‘rifa “knowledge”. 
The term was already used in mediaeval times to 
denote the secular subjects of knowledge or culture in 
general (e.g. in the title of Ibn Kutayba's Kitab 
al-Ma‘arif), in opposition to the religious sciences 
(Swim, pl. of Silm). 


1. IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE CENTRAL AND 
EASTERN ARAD LANDS 


Tt seems that the official use of the term appears 
for the first time in the Ottoman Empire in 1838, 
when a school for educating government officials 
was established in Istanbul and was named Mekteb-+ 
Ma‘arif-i SAdliyye. After that, the term was fre- 
quently used in Turkish to indicate education. 
Thus the first governmental body charged with the 
administration and supervision of the budding 
system of state schools which was created in 1845 
was called Muwakkat! Ma‘arif Medjlisi, Provisional 
Council of Education, This was the forerunner of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, Ma‘arif-i ‘Uma- 
miyye-i Negdreti, established in 1857. It is noteworthy 
that the first directorate of the new state schools, 
which had been created in 1839, was called Mekatib-i 
Riishdiyye Nezareti and did not include the new term 
ma‘drif, perhaps because it was a department within 
the Ministry of Pious Foundations under the Shaykh 
al-Islim, The Ministry of Education was renamed in 
1920 by the Kemalists Ma‘arif Vekdleti. In 1933, with 
the language reform in Turkey, the former Arabic- 
Ottoman Turkish-sounding term was replaced by a 
purely Turkish one, and the Ministry was renamed 
Milit Ejitim Bakanlg:, Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, which has remained the official term, although 
maarif is still a common word in Turkish for educa- 
tion, along with the neologisin egitim. 

The use of the word ma‘arif for public education 
became current in Egypt and Iran in the roth cen- 
tury, almost certainly under the influence of the 
Ottoman term. Both in Egypt and in Iran the offi- 
cial use of the term to designate the system of edu- 
cation was avoided for about half a century. When 
the first Ministry of Education was formed in Egypt 
in 1837, it was simply called Diwan al-Madéris 
(Medaris Diwani in Turkish), the Department of 
Schools. Only since the Khedive IsmA‘Tl's rule 


mainly interested in rhetorical figures and the | (1863-79) was the Ministry of Public Instruction 
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called nazdrat (later, in 1915, wizdrat) al-ma“arif 
al-“umamiyya. The term ma‘drif was universally 
used for “education” in the Ministries of Education 
of the Arab successor-states of the Ottoman Empire, 
and until the mid-r930s, also in Iran. Only after 
the Egyptian Revolution, at the beginning of the 
school year 1954-5, was the Ministry of Public 
Instruction renamed IWizérat al-tarbiya wa ‘I-taSlim, 
literally “Ministry of Education and Instruction”. 
The Minister of Education explained that the change 
aimed to emphasise the shift from the static and 
passive “knowledge” to the dynamic process of 
education and the teaching of various skills. It 
may be suggested that additional reasons were 
behind the decision to do away with the term 
ma‘arif. Although the word is of an Arabic origin, 
Arabic was less comfortable with it in the sense of 
education than Ottoman, and even modern Turkish. 
The expression d@irat al-ma‘arif, for example, 
has the double meaning of ‘‘Department of Educa- 
tion” and “encyclopaedia”. The dropping of the 
old and, from the Arabic point of view, the somewhat 
clumsy term ma‘érif should be also viewed against 
the background of the Arabisation after the Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 of the official nomenctature, 
which had still retained many Turkish terms in 
the civil administration and in the Army, Following 
the Egyptian example, the other Arab countries 
replaced in the fifties the term ma‘arif with tarbiya 
or tarbiya wa-ta‘lim for their Ministries of Education. 
It further seems that the word ma‘drif in the sense 
of education is dying out in Arabic in the non-official 
usage also. 


i. The Ottoman Empire and Turkey 


The beginning of modern education in the Ottoman 
Empire. — Islamic society had traditionally the 
highest regard for the pursuit of knowledge, ‘tlm, 


. . ar ' 
but education was considered as a religious or 


communal matter of no concern to the state. Muslim 
children were taught the Kur?4n and the basics 
of religion in the Kur?4n schools, the mekteb (Arabic 
maktab or kuttab [q.v.)). Higher religious studies 
were given in the madrasa [g.v.] (Turkish pronun- 
ciation, medrese). The traditional 
institutions were financed by private donations, 
but mainly by the wagfs, pious fondations. The 
religious educational system was entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the ‘ulamd?. The traditional religious 
education had not changed substantially for centuries 
and was quite uniform, some local variations uot- 
withstanding. The modernised, state-directed, and 
at least partially secularised education which was 
called ma‘arif emerged only in the roth century, 


although there were some hesitant beginnings in | 


the 18th century. These had been prompted by 
the Ottoman defeats at the hands of the European 
powers. The Ottoman government realised that it 
had to improve the training of its officers and that 


this could be accomplished only by borrowing | 


European training methods and techniques. 
As early as 1734 a school of engineering, !/endese- 
thane, was established in Uskiidar. This first in- 


stitution was to be shortlived, but in the last quarter — 


of the 18th century more successful efforts to found 
military schools were made. After the Ottoman 
navy was burned by the Russians, the Ottomans 
established in 1776 a new Imperial Naval Engineerng 
School, Miihendis-khdne-yi Bahri-yi Hiimaytin, In 
order to train army artillery officers, an Imperial 


Land Engineering School, Mithendis-khane-yi Berrt-yi | 


Hiimaytin was founded in 1794 (or in 1796). These 





military schools were staffed largely by French 
officers, and European textbooks, especially trans- 
lated for the cadets, were used there. 

Mahmid II, — Yet the first real educational 
beginning in the Ottoman Empire belongs to the 
reign of Mahmid II (1801-39), who was following 
the example of Muhammad ‘Ali, Egypt’s modernising 
Pasha. Mahmiid’s first significant step in the field 
of education was issuing an edict which stated that 
“the majority of people lately avoid sending their 


| children to school and prefer to give them to a 








educational | 





trade as novices to artisans when they reach the 
age of five or six because of their ambition to earn 
money immediately. This condition is the cause 
not only of widespread illiteracy but also of ignorance 
of religion... No man henceforth shall prevent 
his children from attending school until they have 
reached the age of adulthood . . .”. This edict cannot 
be considered as a compulsory education law, 
and it contained nothing to change the traditional 
aims and structure of elementary education, but 
it did mark a departure from the past by declaring 
the direct involvement of the state as such in the 
education of children. Mahmiid realised that in 
order to reform the army, the reactionary forces 
should be eliminated. Therefore he destroyed the 
Jauissaries in 1826, as Muhammad ‘Ali had massacred 
the mamliks in 1811. It is no coincidence that the 
greater part of Mahmid's educational activity took 
place after that date. It was to be typical of edu- 
cational development in the Middle East that reform 
in the school system started from the top, by estab- 
lishing modern specialised schools to train officers, 
doctors, engineers and administrators for the army 
and the civil bureaucracy. The higher, specialised 
schools were unrelated to the traditional educational 
system; the elementary schools especially saw very 
little change until the 1908 revolution. Because of 
this, students of engineering and medicine in the first 
higher schools had to study such elementary sub- 
jects as arithmetic, Turkish grammar and French. 
Eventually, the higher institutions of learning had 
to form their own preparatory sections, until the 
state gradually developed the higher-elementary and 
secondary stages of the educational system. An im- 
pressive number of higher schools were founded 
during the reign of Mahmid I, In 1827 Mahmid 
opened a medical school in Istanbul to train doctors 
for the army, less than a month after the opening 
of Muhammad ‘Ali's medical school in Cairo. The 
linperial Music School was inaugurated in 1831. 
In 1832 the Djerrdh-khdne, another medical school 


| for the training of surgeons, was founded. In 1834 


the Harbiyye, the Military Academy was opened. 
Tt was modelled on St. Cyr, and indeed the French 
influence was dominant at this school. In 1838 a 
Law School was opened. Among the educational 
achievements of Mahmid's reign should be men- 
tioned the first students’ mission to [uropean capi- 
tals, which started in 1834 (according to one source, 
in 1827), also by following Muhanunad ‘Ali of Egypt, 
who was the first Middle Eastern ruler to adopt his 
method of training specialists for his army and ad- 
ministration. Another method to raise the educational 
standards of his army was to establish training units 
within the military corps (1832). 

Toward the end of the reign of Malmid II, two 
schools of a new kind were created, the Mekteb-i Ma‘- 
‘arif-i ‘Adliyye, the so-called ‘Adlé (after a title 
of Malimiid II) School of Science, a school designed 
specifically to train employees for government 
offices (1838), and the Mekteb-i ‘Uliim-i Edebiyye, 
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School of Literary Sciences, to train translators 
and interpreters (1839). These schools taught, 
among other things, modern subjects such as French, 
geography and mathematics. Mahmiid’s educa- 
tional system created a new type of school, the 
riishdiyye, higher elementary school (from rishd, 
meaning “‘adolescence”), which was to serve through- 
out the r9th century as an important link be- 
tween the elementary schools and the se 5 oe Stages, 
which were somewhat modernised and secularised, 
although lip-service to religion was always paid. 
As has already been mentioned, Mahmid's reign 
also initiated the first government offices which 
were charged with administering and supervising 
the new schools, the forerunners of the Ministry of 
Education. One of them was the Medjlis-i Umar-i 
Nafi‘a, the Board of Useful Affairs, established in 
1838, which among other things constructed schools. 
Another body was the Department of the riish- 
diyyes, Mekdtib-t Riishdiyye Nezareti (1839). Despite 
the impressive record of Mahmid’s period, one 
must remember that the number of students 
exposed to the new education was severely hampered 
by lack of teachers and by difficulties of language 
and terminology. 

The Tanzimat. — The period of the Ottoman 
Reforms, the Tangimat [g.v.] (1839-76), brought 
about a real breakthrough in all the spheres of 
education: organisation, legislation and develop- 
ment. In 1845 the Muwakkat-i Ma%arif Medjlisi, 
Provisional Board of Education was formed, in 
the next year it became Mekdtib-i SUmimiyye 
Negéreti, Ministry of Public Schools, and was re- 
placed in 1857 by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
In 1851 the Society of the Learned, Endjtimen-i 
Danish, was formed with the purpose of sponsoring 
Ottoman culture and contributing to education. 
It was active only for a few years and did not ac- 
complish much. In 1868 a Council of State was set up. 
The Council had five sections, after the French model, 
one of which was in charge of agriculture and public 
instruction. A Higher Council for general educa- 
tion was formed in 1869 within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, on which representatives of the non-Muslim 
communities (millets [g.v.]) also served. Subordinate 
to this central council, provincial councils were 
established in each province as part of the local 
government. During the Tanzimat era, important in- 
novations were introduced. For the first time pro- 
grammes and regulations were issued to all the ele- 
mentary schools of the empire (1847). In 1870 a 
similar set of regulations concerning the riishdiyye 
schools was circulated. In 1846 ‘Ali and I’u’dd, two 
of the chief reformers, prepared an ambitious but 
unrealistic scheme to reorganise the entire educa- 
tional ladder from the sibydn elementary schools 
up to the university. With the foundation of the 
Ministry of Education in 1857, another scheme for 
the organisation of the school system was prepared, 
which provided for an elementary school (mekteb-i 
sibyan) of 4 grades (ages 7-10), secondary schvol 
(riishdiyye) of 6 grades (ages 11-16), from which the 
gtaduate could continue in various higher institu- 
tions of learning, including the Miilkiyye, a school 
which was actually founded only in 1859 to prepare 
civil servants. 

In 1286/1869 a comprehensive law or reorgani- 
sation of the state school system was issued. This 
time the scheme was more thorough than previous at- 
tempts aiming at the rationalisation of the school 
system and integrating all that which had been achie- 
ved till that date, The Ottoman Education Law was 
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inspired by the European legislation of the day, and 
perhaps also followed the Egyptian Education Law of 
1867. The Ottoman law classified schools in the em- 
pire into public (‘smimiyye) and private (khusisiy- 
ye). The former were graded as elementary (sibyaniy- 
ye) higher elementary (rishdiyye), lower secondary 
(iSdadiyye) and higher secondary (sulfaniyye). At the 
top there were higher institutions of learning, tech- 
nical, agricultural, and teacher training, and the 
state university (Dar al-Finin). Already in 1868 a 
compulsory education law had been issued, according 
to which all boys aged 7-11 and all girls aged 6-10 
had to go to school. The 1869 law provided for a sib- 
yan school in every village or town quarter, a riigh- 
diyye in towns with 500 or more families, and an 
idadiyye in communities with 1,000 families or more. 
A sulfaniyye secondary school was to be established 
in every provincial capital. The actual development 
of Ottoman education, however, lagged behind this 
scheme, for lack of funds, teachers and facilities. 
By 1876 there were only 362 riishdiyyes, and only one 
sultdéniyye school was opened for a long time to come. 
As for the University, the first public lectures were 
held in 1863, but it was soon closed down. In 1870 
another attempt to open the Dar al-Fiiniin was short- 
lived. Only in 1900 was the university finally or- 





The Tangimat period began with the promulgation 
of the famous Khaff-i Sherif (“Noble Rescript") of 
1839 which proclaimed, at least implicitly, the prin- 
ciples of the equally of all Ottoman subjects, re- 
gardless of creed, and which opened the new state 
schools to non-Muslim children, The Khaft-? Hiimayin 
of 1856 made these promises explicit. Generally, the 
Tanztindt period witnessed some genuine attempts to 
integrate the non-Muslim elemeuts in Ottoman so- 
ciety, and it was realised that this could best be 
achieved through cducation. Midhat Pasha [(g.v.], 
the famous reformer and administrator, established 
integrated schools while he was the governor of 
the wildyet of the Danube. The first major breach 
in religious barriers against mixed education oc- 
curred in September 1868 with the establishment 
of the Lycée of Ghalata-sardy, which was to be a 
conscious copy of the French lycée. The school 
offered a Europeau-style curriculum in a five-year 
course and religious education for students of the 
main Ottoman millets; the Muslim children con- 
stituted about one-half of the student body. In its 
first years, the adininistration and the staff were 
mainly French. But in the seventies the French 
influence decreased and the school became increasing- 
ly Turkish in character. Robert College, the Prot- 
estant counterpart of Ghalati-saray, had already 
been in existence since 1863. 

The Tangimdt period is also to be ¢ edited with 
the first institutes of teachers’ training. The idea of 
state supervision of the teachers belongs to the 
tine of Mahmad II, but nothing had been done be- 
fore the Tiangimadl to train teachers formally; medrese 
graduates were considered as qualified teachers. The 
first college of teacher training (dar al-mu‘alli- 
min) for the riishdiyyes was opened in 1848 in Istan- 
bul. The first normal school for girls (dar al-mualli- 
mat) was founded in 1870, and by 1908 there were 
33 teachers’ training institutes throughout the empire. 

‘The Tansimat period saw a determined effort to 
spread education to the provinces. The wildyet 
Law of 1871 made provisions for provincial educatio- 
nal administration. In 1872 a decree for reform in 
the elementary schools iu the provinces was issued. 

Perhaps most important, the organised under- 
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taking of female education was original to the Tansi- 
mat. Coeducation was practised in the elementary 
mekteb, but was impossible in the riishdiyye, Around 
1862, separate schools for girls were established. The 
educational scheme of 1869 provided for the first 
time for education for girls, where such subjects 
as sewing and cooking were taught, and the first 
female teachers for girls’ trade schools were appoint- 
ed in 1873. 

To sum up, the educational efforts of the Jangimat 
meant that new forms emerged; a network of 
military and civilian schools developed; pionecr 
work in the fields of education of girls and teacher 
training was started; contacts with Europe continued, 
including consultations with European education ex- 
perts; student missions were sent; and the Ottoman 
School in Paris (1857-74) became a centre for the 
Ottoman students in that city, During the Tangimat, 
the gap between the secular and the religious in Otto- 
man society widened considerably. 

The Constitutional, Hamidian and Young Turk 
periods, — The Constitution of 1876 reiterated the 
principles of compulsory and free primary education 
and the concept of a centralised and somewhat 
secularised school system, The state did not interfere 
with religious education in the elementary schools 
and in the medreses, which reinained the province 
of the ‘ulamd?, 

Although the long reign of sultan ‘Abd iil-Hamid 
II (1876-1909) was a time of despotism and political 
reaction, the sultan carried on his predecessors’ 
educational activities, He imposed strict ceusor- 
ship on curricula and textbooks and his spies be- 
devilled the lives of teachers, students and in- 
tellectuals. Yet during his rule the literacy rate 
tripled, many schools were opened, new types of 
higher institutions of learning were established and 
the first modern university in the Muslim world was 
finally founded (1900), During the period 1879-99 the 
number of the riishdiyyes rose from 253 to 389. The 
network of military schools was developed; there 
were 29 military riishdiyyes in 1897, In accordance 
with his overall Islamic and Arab policy, ‘Abd tl- 
Hamid IT paid more attention to education in the 
Arab and other Muslim non-Turkish provinces than 
had been done previously. A typical example of this 
policy was the ‘Ashkiret Mektedi, School of the Tribes, 
which was opened in Beshiktash in 1894 and lasted 
until 1907. This school trained teachers, officers 
and administrators from the Arab, Kurdish and Alba- 
nian provinces. In 1883 the sultan decreed that every 
provincial capital should have its own teacher train- 
ing college. In the same year he imposed an “‘assist- 
ance tax"’, a share of which was set apart for ccu- 
cation. A medical school was opened in Damascus in 
1903; it was then transferred to Beirut in 1916, and 
finally closed down in 1918. The network of military 
schools was extended, and in 1904 military schools 
were opened in Damascus, Baghdad, Erziucan, 
Edie, and Monastir, Law schools were established 
in 1907 in Konya, Salonika and Baghdad. 

‘Abd dl-Hamld sponsored the opening of schuols 
of finance (1878), fine arts (1879), commerce (1882), 
engineering (1884), a school for the blind and deaf 
(1889), veterinary services (1889), police (1891) 
and customs (1892), Generally, vocational and tech- 
nical education was emphasised, aud courses to train 
telegraphic operators and steamboat mechanics were 
given. The institutions of higher learning developed 
vigorously under ‘Abd til-Hamid’s rule, although the 
sultan realised that these could endanger his régime. 
Indeed, the first revolutionary group was organised 
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in the military medical school in 1889. Similar circles 
were eventually successful in bringing about the 
rg08 revolution, which ushered in the period of the 
Young Turks, or the “Second Constitution”, which 
lasted until the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. 

The turbulent last ten years of the empire wit- 
nessed some basic changes in the approach to edu- 
cation. It can be stated that in this short period 
the educational system was transformed through 
modernisation and secularisation, preparing the road 
for the future Kemalist reforms. Besides the in- 
stitutional and legal reforms in Turkish education, 
which will be presently discussed, new concepts 
about education came to the fore. As N. Berkes 
has aptly put it: ‘If the word maarif symbolises the 
era opened by Mahmud I, the term ferbiye well 
represents the Mesrutiyet era, and signifies an im- 
portant improvement over the first." Thus, to the 
concept of knowledge, the idea of education was 
now added. This era saw the emergence of the first 
professional Ottoman pedagogues, such as Sati* al- 
Husri (who would be later better known as an Arab 
educator and nationalist), Ridi Tewfik, Selfm Sirri 
and Isma_l Hakki, who promoted the publication 
of psychological and pedagogical literature. While 
the educational mode! during the Tanzimdt was the 
French system, the educators of the Meshrifiyyet 
turned to the Anglo-Saxon education system for 
inspiration. 

There were significant beginnings of secularisa- 
tion. The first teachers’ organisations appeared. 
The struggle between the &hddja (clerical teacher) 
aud the mw‘allim (secular teacher) became more pro- 
uounced in the Young Turk period. The ideologues of 
the ruling Union and Progress Committee (Ittihdd ve 
Verakki DjemSiyyeti [q.v.J, headed by Diya? (Ziya) 
Godkalp, demanded that the state, not the ‘ulanui, 
should contro! and supervise public instruction, As a 
result of a resolution adopted at its 1916 convention, 
the Union and Progress Committee transferred the 
elementary schools, which had been previously 
under the Ministry of Ewkd/, to the Ministry of 
Education. The medreses were merely transferred 
from the Ministry of Ewkaf to another religious 
authority, the Bab-i Meshikhat, the Department of 
the Shaykh al-Islam. 

In the legislative field, the 1329/1913 Provisional 
Law of Elementary Education, the most important 
Jaw since the Ottoman Education Law of 1286/1869, 
was promulgated. The law created education com- 
mittees at the level of districts and sub-districts, 
thus delegating administrative, financial and peda- 
gogical responsibility to local authorities. The law 
placed all the financial burden of maintaining the 
schools, namely establishing a school, acquiring the 
land, constructing the building, paying the teachers’ 
salaries and all current expenses, on the people of 
the countries and districts. This meant in practice 
that universal elementary education could not be 
achieved for a long time to come. 

In the “Second Constitutional” period, progress 
was achieved in the sphere of women's education. 
Educational opportunities for women were extended 
to the secondary school. In rors the first tdddiyye 
and in 1913 the first lycée for girls were opened in 
Istanbul. Trade schools for girls were established, 
not only for cooking and sewing, but to train nurses 
and secretaries. In 1915, women were admitted to 
the University, although in separate classes, to be 
trained as secondary school teachers. After 1918, 
women were allowed to work as elementary school 
teachers, 
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After the 1908 Revolution, the University was 
reorganised and the curriculum now included 
history, philosophy and sociology, which had been 
banned under ‘Abd til-Hamid. 

Education in the Turkish Republic. — The educa- 
tional developments in the Turkish Republic in 
the twenties and thirties are closely linked with 
the reforms of Mustafi Kemal, the future Kemal 
Atatiirk [g.v.], the first president of the Republic. 
The Kemalists, committed as they were to drastic 


importance of education for their objects. The 
revolutionary government in Ankara established its 
own Ministry of Education in May 1920, while still 
fighting against the Allied-supported Ottoman 
government in Istanbul, 

The Law of Unification of Instruction (Tawhid- 


| 





of Theology (Ildhiyat Fakiiltesi) at Ankara University 
which was founded in 1049-50. 

It is not surprising that, due to the administrative 
traditions of the Ottoman Empire, which had been 
influenced by the French model, the Ministry of 
Education of the Turkish Republic was centralistic 
from the start, This was also justified in part by 
the determination of the government to create a 
unified, modernised and secularised education in 





| @ country which was fragmented into numerous 
cultural change, rightly understood the utmost — 


Tedrisdt) of 1924 ended the century-long dichotomy | 


between secular and religious education in Turkey 
and created a fully secular and integrated school 
system. All educational institutions were placed 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. The 
medreses, 479 in all, with a total enrollment of 18,000 
{only a third of whom were genuine students) were 
closed down. To provide alternative higher Islamic 
education, the Faculty of Theology was opened at the 
University of Istanbul and 26 secondary schools for 
training imims and khafibs were established. The 
anti-clerical atmosphere of the period did not en- 
courage the development of these institutions. The 
Theological Faculty was closed in 1934 and the last 
imam-hatip mektepleri were closed down in 1932-3, 
after their enrolment had been continuously dwin- 
dling. As for the religious education in regular schools, 
this too was adversely affected by the secularising 
ethos of the Atatiirk era. In 1928 Islam ceased to be 


the state religion, and the principle of laicism was , 
accepted. In the same year, the Latin script was © 


adopted for the Turkish language. Atatiirk himself 
went out to the people to teach the new script. In 
the next year, Arabic and Persian were eliminated 
from the curriculum. In 1932 religious instruction 
in the secondary schools was finally stopped. There 
is no agreement as to when religious instruction 
in the elementary schools was discontinued; some 
sources date it as early as 1924, others mention 1928, 
a date which seems more accurate, It seems that 
religious instruction was simply phased out, although 


it continued in many village schools. Toward the end * 


of the forties, the public mood became definitely 
favourable to the reintroduction of religious instruc- 
tion in schools. The issue came up in the National 
Assembly at the end of 1947. In January 1949 the 
Ministry of Education issued a circular, according 
to which two hours of religious instruction would be 
given in the fourth and fifth grades of elementary 
schools to pupils whose parents might ask for it. 
The coming to power of the Democratic Party in 
1950 was a turning-point in the attitude of the 
government toward religion generally and religious 
instruction in particular. After 1950, religious 
education became compulsory for all; parents were 
required to opt out instead of in as before. At the 
beginning of the school year of 1956-7, religious 
instruction was introduced to the middle schools, 
or junior high schools (orfa okullar), as well. In 1951 
new imam-hatip okullari were established. In con- 
tradistinction from the early version, these institu- 
tions have been successful. Higher religious instruc- 


tion have been offered in institutes in Istanbul and . 


Konya, but the most important faculty which 


teaches Islam at the university level is the Faculty | 


regions and tribes and which was far from enjoying 
linguistic and cultural homogeneity. Centralistic 
educational administration was also needed to over- 
come the indifference or even hostility of the con- 
servative elements, particularly in the countryside, 
towards the Kemalist Revolution and its educational 
goals. In 1926 the Ministry of Education was re- 
organised. The country was divided into twelve 
regional directorates of education, each being headed 
by a superintendent of education (ma‘irif emini), 
directly responsible to the Ministry in Ankara. Since 
1949, the organisation of the educational system has 
been somewhat more flexible, each governor being 
responsible for the education in his district. He is 
assisted by an educational council and a director 
of education, who is more responsive to local needs. 
In spite of these reforms, the educational system of 
Turkey, like most countries in the Middle Fast, 
is quite centralised, and the state controls the whole 
educational system pedagogically, administratively 
and financially. The Ministry of Education is helped 
by a Nationa] Educational Council (Milli Egitim 
Surast) which consists of educators and administra- 
tors and has wide powers in drawing up educational 
policies concerning curricula, textbooks and school 
regulations. The Council meets once every few 
years. The Tenth Educational Council convened 
in r98r. The Ministry of Education has a virtual 
monopoly of textbooks. The government controls 
higher education as well, and inspects private and 
minority schools closely. Private institutions have 
been declining in comparison with state schools. 
Scores of higher institutes which train students 
in such fields as economy, commerce, engineering 
and architecture were nationalised at the beginning 
of the school year 1971-2 after the important educa- 
tion law no. 1472 had been promulgated. Educa- 
tion in all state schools at all levels is free of charge. 

The most difficult task which the education 
authorities had to face was to raise educational 
standards and to combat illiteracy in the nation 
generally and in the countryside in particular. The 
formal schoo! system was complemented by the Turk- 
ish Hearths (Tiirk Odjaghi), a network of a kind of 
clubs founded in 1912 to promote Turkish culture and 
economic welfare through lectures, publishing books 
and opening schools. The Turkish Hearths were closed 
down in 1931 and replaced by a network of People’s 
Houses and People’s Rooms (Halkevi and Halkodas: 
[see KHALKEVI]), community centres established to 
diffuse Turkish culture and closely associated with 
the ruling Republican People’s Party. Teachers were 
encouraged by their Ministry to participate in the 
activities of these centres, 

The Ministry of Education devised several pro- 
grammes to train teachers for the village schools. 
One of them was to send soldiers of rural origin and 
having some education on short pedagogical courses. 
Since 1936, young villagers who had finished primary 
school were sent on courses of six months to prepare 
them to teach in their villages. According to the 
Village Educators’ Law of 1937, special centres to 
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train teachers were initiated. In 1940 the law of 1937 
was supplemented by the Village Institute Law, Sub- 
sequently, the two programmes were united. In addi- 
tion to his regular teaching assignments, the village 
educator was expected to teach adults and to help in 
the social and economic development of the village. 


The Village Institutes were merged with th 1 
a A eee he had to build a modern, European-style army and 


teacher training colleges in 1954. 

All these efforts have produced positive results, 
and the gap between school attendance rates in 
villages and in the cities is not nearly as wide as 
is the case in most Middle Eastern countries. This 
applies even to education of girls. In the school 
year 1973-4, for instance, the proportion of girls 
in state elementary schools in the cities was 46%, 
while in the villages the percentage was only 3.7% 
iower. National schooling rates for children between 
the ages of seven and twelve, who are obliged to go 
to school according to the compulsory education law, 
were 90% already in 1672-3, again a much higher 
rate than in most countries of the region. The school 
attendance rates have been on the rise in all educa- 
tional levels. Consequently, literacy rates rose from 
19.2% in 1935 (29.3% for men and 9.8% for women) 
up to 54.67% in 1970 (69% for men and 40% for 
women), The progress in the education of women 
is especially impressive. Coeducation has been a prin- 
ciple in Turkish education since 1927; only when 
there are special circumstances or professional 
needs are separate schools for girls established. 

The basic structure of the Turkish educational 
ladder is 5-3-3, i.e. primary school (ilkokul) of five 
grades (ages 7-11) followed by a junior high school 
or “middle school” (ortaokul) of three grades (ages 
12-14) and leading to the secondary or high school, 
lyede (lise) of three grades (ages 15-17) or a vocational 
or a trade school. The ilkokul and the ortaokul 
comprise the two stages of the “basic education” 
(temel egitim). At the orta level, the student may al- 





ready start at a teacher training school, which - 
| educators gained ceutral positions in Muhammad 


continues four more years at the secondary level. 
Other courses which last four years after the orfa- 
okul, that is up to the twelfth grade, are the imam- 
hatip okullart and technicians’ schools. In addition 
to regular schools, there are evening schools for 
working youth. Special mention should be made of 
the state schools which teach in foreign languages. 
These institutions teach the “national” subjects in 
Turkish, but the language of instruction of all other 
subjects is English, French or German, according to 
the particular school. 

Despite the impressive achievements, education 
in Turkey has yet to overcome many serious diffi- 
culties. Teachers’ status and salaries are quite low. 
There is considerable shortage of teachers, since 
the teacher training schools at the secondary and 


university level do not keep up with the rapid | 


growth of the student population, In 1972-3 the 
teacher: student ratio was 1:33 in the state primary 
schools, in the state orlaokul 1:43 and in the Lise 
1:39.7. Another structural weakness of the educa- 
tional system is the sinall proportion of students 
in vocational and trade schools at the secondary 
level, which is well beneath 20% of the secondary 
school student population, One result of this is that 
each year, increasing numbers of the /ise graduates 
cannot be admitted to the universities and other 
higher institutes of learning for lack of space, al- 
though the higher educational system is also ex- 
panding very quickly, 
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ii, Egypt 

Educational development under Muhammad ‘Ali, — 
The foundations of modern education in Egypt 
were laid by Muhammad ‘AII Pasha, the virtually 
independent viceroy of Egypt from 1805 until 1848, 
His ambitions were personal and dynastic, yet he was 
aware that if he was to establish a powerful state, 


au efficient administration and economy. This he 
could accomplish only with Western methods and 
advice, since education and learning in Egypt, even 
more than in the centre of the Ottoman Empire, 
were wholly traditional and were confined to reli- 
gious instruction at the Auttdbs and the madrasas, 
the most important one being al-Azhar [q.v.], So 
it happened that although Muhammad ‘AII had little 
interest in raising the educational standards of the 
Egyptian people, his dynamic reign made Egypt 
the forerunner of modern education in the Arab- 
speaking world, and a model for the Ottoman 
Empire, of which Egypt was nominally only an 
outlying province. 

After having destroyed the Mamliiks [g.v.] in 
1811, Muhammad ‘AIi set out to establish the Nizdém 
djadid, his new army. For this purpose he started to 
send student missions to Europe to study various 
technical subjects, and on the other hand began to 
found new state schools, bypassing the traditional 
system of education. France and Frenchinen en- 
joyed a predominant influence in the modernisation 
of Egyptian education, at least until the British 
occupation in 1882. Therefore it is of interest to note 
that the first student missions, in 1809 and 1819, 
were sent to Italy (to Leghorn, Milan, Florence and 
Rome) in order to study military science, ship- 
building, printing and engineering. The foreign 
language which was taught in the first state school 
established by Mubammad ‘Ali was Italian. Since 
about 1820, however, Italian influence was replaced 
by the French, and a group of French experts and 


‘All’s bureaucracy. The best-known of these was 
Colonel Séve, who as a convert to Islam became 
kuown as Sulayman Pasha. Séve organised the new 
army and the military schools. Indeed, the next 
missions were sent, mainly though not exclusively, 
to France. Thus the first large mission went to 
Paris in 1826, with the famous educator and writer 
Shaykh Rifa‘a Rafi* al-Tahtawi [¢.v.] as its tnam 
and preacher. This mission included other meutbers 
who later rose to prominence in the educational 
and administrative service of the Pasha. By the mid- 
18305 the first Egyptian graduates of the student 
missions were teaching in Egypt at the professional 
school and replacing the European teachers and in- 
structors. 

In 1816 Muhammad ‘AIi opened a school in the 
Citadel of Cairo where some 80 students began tu 
study military subjects, arithmetic and Italian. Four 
years later the school was moved to Aswan. It is 
significant that the students were sons of Mamilitks 
and other boys of Circassian, Turkish, Albanian 
and Armenian origin, who were believed to be supe- 
rior in martial qualities to the native, Arabic-speaking 
Egyptians. Turkish was the language of instruction, 

The beginning of secondary education was also 
connected with the army. Since the Auttdb schools 
could not prepare students for the higher schools, 
a preparatory (fad@jhizi) school was established in 
1825 at Kasr al-‘Ayni with 500 students between 6 
and 12 years of age. By 1833 the school had 1,200 stu- 
dents. The discipline and organisation at the prepar- 
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atory school, as indeed in the whole of Muhammad 
All's educational system, were military. The students 
were trained to join the naval, infantry, cavalry 
and engineering schools which were opened in the 
1820s and the 1830s, 

The first important institute of higher learning 
in Egypt was the Medical School, opened in 1827 
at the hospital of Abd Za‘bal, its director for the 
next 22 years was Clot Bey, another Frenchman, 
who was in charge of public health and medicine in 
Egypt. It was again typical that although the Medi- 
cal School was mainly intended to serve the army, its 
students were native Egyptians, who had studied at 
al-Azhar, unlike the students of the military schools 
properly speaking. Other schools of civilian charac- 
ter were opened in 1829—the School of Agriculture, 
the School of Pharmaceutics and the Veterinary 
School. All these schools fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Army, dimwan al-djihddiyya, 
but already in 1826 a Commission d’Instruction, a 
consultative body for the new schools was set up 
within the diwdn al-djihadiyya. 

The 18308 were the zenith of Muhammad ‘AII’s 
career. His army became a huge fighting force which 
won victories and successfully challenged and threat- 
ened the Ottoman Empire itself. The growth and 
development of the army further stimulated the 
development of the school system. In that decade, 
the most important schools were founded and pat- 
terns for educational organisation and supervision 
were laid down. An impressive number of specialised, 
technical and industrial schools were founded. 
Among them were the short-lived School of Govern- 
ment Adniinistration (1834), the Staff College (1836), 
the School of Chemistry (1831), School of Minerals 
(1834) and an industrial workshop (1839). The most 
important ones were undoubtedly the School of 
Engineering, Muhandis-khane (1834), and the School 
of Languages and Translation, Madrasat al-alsun 
wa "l-tardjama (1835). After a modest and apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to open a school of engineering 
in 1820, the Muhandis-khane at Balak was opened. 
The engineering school, modelled after the Ecole 
Polytechnique of Paris, trained engineers and sup- 
plied mathematics and science teachers to the 
secondary and higher schools. The School of Ian- 
guages was founded by al-Tahtawi and directed by 
him for many years. The students spent there five or 
six years studying French, Islamic jurisprudence and 
mathematics, among other subjects. This institute 
became an important translation centre, where many 
textbooks were prepared or translated from European 
languages. 

The 1830s were also the period of laying the 
foundations for the modernised primary education. 
Muhammad ‘All ignored the Auttad schools; he actual- 
ly weakened the traditional system by confiscating 
the wa&f foundations which financed it, From 1833 
state primary schools (mubfudiydn) were opened in 
the capital and the provinces, and within three 
years were over 50 of them. The pupils, who were 
from 7 to r2 years of age, Icarned besides the usual 
religious instruction secular subjects also such as 
geography and arithmetic, The people were reluctant 
to send their sons into these schools, which they 
rightly regarded as an integral part of Muhammad 
‘All’s system of recruitment into the army. 

The administration of the schools was separated 
from the ariny, but it took some time to reach that 
decision. Colonel Stve was appointed in 1834 as an 
inspector general of the schools within the ditwdn al- 
djihddiyya, but later he had to devote all his time 
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to his military duties. In 1830 the Conseil supérieur 
de l'instruction publique, which in Arabic was in- 
accurately known as madjlis sharia 'l-makatib, was 
established. It was a pedagogical body which was 
expected to coordinate the schools and the diwdn al- 
djihddiyya, A comnmittee was formed, and it prepared 
a comprehensive scheme for education in Egypt, 
providing for primary schools, two preparatory 
schools (one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria) 
and special schools. Finally, in February 1837, asep- 
arate department, independent of the diwin al-dji- 
hddiyya, and in charge of the schools, was founded. 
Tt was called the diwan al-madaris, the Council of 
Schools, a term which was more correct than the bom- 
bastic French term by which the department became 
known, Ministére de Pinstruction publique. It is true, 
however, that the diwin al-maddris was the core 
of the future Ministry of Education. At first, the 
diwan al-madaris suffered from mismanagement, in- 
efficiency and intrigues. In addition to its pedago- 
gical functions, it was charged with construction (for 
a time it was called the Council of Schools and Con- 
struction) and with the publication of the Official 
Gazette (al-Wak@i* al-Misriyya). Initially, the 
diwan al-madaris was divided into three sections: 
Arabic, Turkish and engineering, The Delta Barrage 
and the engineering services were also attached to the 
diwén on account of their dependence on the Mu- 
handis-khane, 

The setback to Mubammad ‘AII’s imperialistic 
ambitions by the Treaty of London in 1840 dras- 
tically curtailed the extent of the Egyptian army and 
caused the breakdown of the school system in the 
1840s. In 1841, only 5 state primary schools remained. 
The special schools were affected too. The student 
missions abroad continued, however, and in 1844 a 
large mission which included several princes (and was 
called thereafter ba‘that al-andjal) was sent to France. 
In 1847, toward the end of Muhammad ‘AI’s reign, a 
programme to establish popular elementary schools, 
or reformed kuttabs, called makatib al-milla {in 
contradiction from the government primary schools, 
the mubtadiydn), was brought forward, It is probable 
that Ibrahim Pasha, Muhammad ‘AII’s son and 
successor, took an interest in the project, but his 
reign was too short to accomplish much and the 
reforms in the elementary education had to wait 
until the accession of Isma‘il, 

Education under SAbbas I (1849-54) and Said 
(1854-63) -- Vducational development suffered a 
serious slowdown during the reigns of ‘Abbas I and 
Sa‘id. Although ‘Abbis was no more interested than 
Muhammad ‘AI in educating the Egyptian people, 
the training of army officers and bureaucrats con- 
tinued on a modest scale. ‘Abbas sent some 4o stn- 
dents abroad, this time mainly to central Europe. 
‘Abbas exiled al-Tahtaw! to Khartiin to organise 
an Egyptian school there, On the other hand, he 
favoured and promoted ‘Alt Mubarak f[¢.v.J, an able 
administrator, reformer, aut writer, who was to 
become a key figure in the development of education 
in the next three decades, ‘Abbas weakened the 
Council of Schools and the educational system in 
general, but he was interested in the army and found- 
ed in 1849 the élite military school, al-Madrasa al- 
harbiyya al-mafriza, Of the special schools, only 
the medical school and the school of engineering 
remained, 

Tt is generally agreed that Sa‘id’s educational 
policy was erratic, and that he aimed at reversing 
his predecessor's decisions. Upon his ascession to 
the vice-regal throne, he abolished the diwdn al- 
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its jurisdiction. Shaykh al-Tahtiwl was recalled 
from the Sudan, whereas ‘Ali Mubdrak was sent by 
the ruler to the Crimean War. Egyptian students 
were sent to France again. Sa‘Id’s short reign was 
favourable to the development of foreign and mis- 
sionary schools; by the end of his reign their number 
reached approximately 60. 

The period of Ismail (1863-79) — During Isma‘il’s 
reign, educational activity was vigorously renewed 
under the able direction of the European-educated 
administrators Ibrahim Adham and ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak. For the first time, education in Egypt 
was becoming “public” in the true sense of the word, 
not limited to the task of training experts and techni- 
cians for the army and the state machinery. Unlike 
Mubammad ‘Ali, Isma‘il made the Auttabs the basis 
of the elementary education, and the we’f funds 
were used to finance them, Immediately after assum- 
iming power in 1863, Ismail reactivated the Council 
of Schools (diwdan al-madaris) which became in 1875 
the Ministry of Public Instruction (Nagdrat al-ma‘arif 
al-umimiyya), with ‘Ali Mubarak as Minister. 
Ismail gave full support throughout his reign to 
the initiative of Mubarak and other progressive 
educators, In November 1867 ‘Ali Mubarak presented 
a document which he had prepared with a committee 
of administrators and notables, This was the Radjab 
Regulation of 1284, /@ihat Radjab,which aimed at pro- 
moting elementary education by establishing provin- 
cial primary schools, which would be under govern- 
ment inspection and would be financed by wakf 
and private contributions, The new regulations 
provided for the first time for a sort of pedagogical 
supervision of teachers. The curriculum of the ecle- 
mentary schools was to be somewhat modernised. 
Of course, many reforms remained on paper only 
for a long time to come, but scores of elementary 
schools were nevertheless opened and the principle 
of state control over all elementary schools was 
established, Mubarak also put an end to the confusion 
between civil and military schools and confined 
the authority of the diwdan al-madéris to civilian 
schools, freeing them from their military character. 
The provisions of the l@ihet Radjab were comple- 
mented by the regulations set down in 1880 by a 
committee, known as the kdmisyén, which provided 
for three types of schools depending on the size of 
the community: villages, provincia! towns and cities. 
Provincial authorities were empowered to collect 
contributions and fees from well-to-do parents 
and to use wak/s to finance schools, 

IsmA‘il’s reign should be credited with introducing 
education of girls and teacher training. The only 
kind of female education before Isma‘ll was the 
School of Midwifery which was founded in 1832. 
This school recruited its first students from among 
Sudanese and Ethiopian Negro girls, Egyptian girls 
being considered too delicate for that kind of work. 
The first school for girls, al-Madrasa al-Suyifiyya, 
was opened in 1873. In the following year it had 
400 students, who studied general subjects as well 
as sewing and weaving. 

The first teacher training school, called Dar al- 
‘Uliim, the House of Sciences, was founded in 1872. 
It had already started in 1871 as a programme of 
public lectures for students recruited from al-Azhar 
to prepare them to become teachers, In the next year, 
it was organised as a regular teacher training college, 
where students studied religious and secular subjects. 

The period witnessed the reopening of several 
higher institutions of learning which had been closed 
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down by ‘Abbas or Said and the foundation of 
new ones. Thus the School of Languages founded 
in 1835 but closed down in 1850 was reopened in 
1868 under the name the School of Administration 
and Languages and later became the first secular 
law school in Egypt. 

In the 1860s, a number of trade and vocational 
schools were opened. Schools of land surveying, 
accounting, archaeology and hieroglyphics were 
opened in the 1870s, together with preparatory 
schools. In 1872 the first reforms were introduced at 
al-Azhar. ‘The missions continued and 175 students 
were sent, mainly to France. In Ism4‘il’s time there 
was a tenfold increase in budget expenditure for 
schools, Owing to IsmA‘Ti's “open door’ policy 
toward Europeans, his period was also one of un- 
precedented boom for the schools of foreigners, 
missionaries and local religious minorities, About 
130 new schools were opened with 9,000 students. 

Beside the activities of the government, there 
were private societies and groups which worked for 
the promotion of education, such as the Society of 
Knowledge (djamtyyat al-ma‘arif) formed in 1868, 
and the Islamic Philanthropic Society (al-djam‘iyya 
al-khayriyya al-islimiyya) which was founded in 
1878 by the journalist-orator ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim for 
opening community schools, in order to counter- 
balance the influence of the missionary schools, Al- 
Nadim accomplished little, however, because of his 
involvement in the ‘Urabi revolt. 

Education under the British occupation — After 
the military occupation of Egypt in 1882, the 
British controlled the entire state machinery, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education. [ducational 
policy was perhaps the most criticised aspect of 
the British rule, since it was highly restrictive and 
conservative, due to financial and political con- 
siderations. Lord Cromer, who ruled Egypt from 1883 
to 1907, considered the financial recovery of the 
couutry as his most urgent goal and spent less than 
1% of the budget on education. Previously, almost 
all the schools were free; now students had to pay 
tuition fees. This made even the primary education, 
and certainly the secondary and higher education, 
élitist in nature. The British made some efforts to 
improve the Autidds, turning them in rgr6 into ele- 
mentary (@wwaliyya) schools, where nothing but reli- 
gion and the three Rs were taught. The British in- 
tentionally hampered the development of secondary 
and higher education. They regarded the educational 
system as a means of training a limited number of 
Egyptian clerks who were to serve in the lower and 
middle levels of the bureaucracy, and were expected 
to carry out the instructions of the British policy- 
makers. Cromer conceived higher education as unde- 
sirable, since it might lead to political agitation. 
Therefore the University was opened only in 1908 as 
a private institution and did not become a state uni- 
versity until rg25, three years after Egypt's formal 
independence. 

Douglas Dunlop, a Scotsman who administered 
Egyptian education under Cromer, did it in a rigid, 
centralistic and unimaginative manner. Strict 
discipline was imposed both on teachers and pupils. 
All studies continued to be geared to passing exam- 
inations. English was made the language of instruc- 
tion in history, geography and the natural sciences. 
Learning by rote continued to be the main method of 
study. During the British occupation, Egyptian stu- 
dents were sent to study in England only, Whereas 
before the occupation students travelled to Europe to 
study mainly technical and industrial subjects, they 
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now studied humanities and the law. This was in 
accord with the British policy to keep Egypt an agri- 
cultural, not an industrial country. 

Many of the higher institutes of learning were 
closed down, but a few new ones were opened, such 
as the School of Police and Administration in 1896, 
a Veterinary School in r901, a teacher training col- 
lege for women in 1900, another one for men in t904 
and a College of Commerce in rgrt. 

As a gesture to ease nationalist resentments, 
Sa‘d Zaghlil [g.v.l, the future nationalist leader 
and founder of the Wafd party, was appointed 
Minister of Education in 1906. He enhanced the 
status of the Arabic language in the school system 
and exempted many poor children from paying 
tuition fees. 

It is not surprising that the balance-sheet of 
British educational policy was poor. The illiteracy 
rate barely changed from 1882 (91.7 per cent) to 
1917 (91.3 per cent). In 1914, 230,000 students 
were enrolled in the Auttdds and only 14,000 in the 
primary schools. High schools of various kinds 
enrolled some 10,000 students. The number of stu- 
dents in foreign and private schools exceeded by far 
those enrolled in government schools. There was 
progress in the education of girls, but the majority 
of them were in private schools. 

Education under the Monarchy 1922-52 — Although 
Egypt did not gain full sovereignty in 1922, contro! 
of internal affairs, including education, passed into 
Egyptian hands, During the next three decades, 
the educational system improved but did not free 
itself as yet from negative aspects of the pre-British 
and British inheritance, and further suffered from 
newly-acquired weakness. The Egyptian school 
system under the monarchy did not reduce illiteracy 
substantially, and in 1952 it stood at about 80 per 
cent, and was particularly high in rural areas and 
among women. 

Article 19 of the 1923 constitution guaranteed 
compulsory and free elementary education; the 
compulsory education law, passed in 1925, provided 
for elementary schools of six years, later reduced 
to five. In 1925 the Ministry of Education planned to 
universalise elementary education within 23 years. 
Although quantitative progress was achieved, with 
student enrolment rising from 809,000 in 1930 to 
1,310,000 in 1950, the goal of bringing all children 
aged six to twelve to school has not yet been reached 
even by 1981, when only about three-quarters of the 
children of compulsory education age were in school. 

The Egyptian elementary school system was 
fragmented into several types of schools, a fact which 
was detrimental to the function of nation-building, 
and it did not provide equality of opportunity, In 
the schoo] year 1925-6, elementary schools (maddaris 
awwaliyya) were opened to offer free education ac- 
cording to the 1925 law. These schools gave a six-year 
course (shortened to five years in 1930) and worked 
usually on a half-day, two-shift basis. The primary 
schools (maddris ibtid@iyya) charged fees. They had 
better physical facilities than the elementary schools 
and their teachers were better trained. Perhaps the 
most important difference between the two types of 
schools was that the curriculum of the primary schools 
alone included a foreign language (usually English), 
thus making it possible for the pupils to continue 
their studies to secondary and higher education, while 
the elementary schools were terminal. In 1943 another 
kind of school was added—the rural elementary 
school (madrasa awwaliyya rifiyya), and special 
teacher training colleges were opened for them, 





Beside the public schools, al-Azhar provided religious 
education at the elementary, secondary and higher 
level. Finally, there were the private and foreign 
schools, both religious and lay. In 1942-3 more than 
25% of the elementary school pupils and more 
than 50% of secondary school pupils were in private 
and foreign schools. Their role was particularly 
important in the education of girls. The foreign 
schools were accused of educating their students 
in languages and cultures alien to Egypt. Private 
schools were sometimes accused of being more in- 
terested in financial profits than in the education 
of their students. In 1933 and in 1940 laws were 
passed which imposed stricter supervision of the 
State over the foreign schools. These schools were 
instructed to teach Arabic language and the religion 
of Islam to their Muslim pupils. After the 1956 
Suez crisis, all foreign schools were either closed 
down or nationalised. The relative importance 
of the private schools had been declining since tui- 
tion fees were abolished in the primary schools in 
1943 and in the secondary schools in ro5r. 

It should be noted that the fragmented and 
deficient nature of the Egyptian school system was 
criticised by leading educators and administrators 
such as Tihd Husayn and IsmA‘ll al-Kabbani in 
Egypt and Sati al-Husri in ‘Lrak, and some steps 
were taken to make the system more just and less 
divisive and to make educational opportunities 
more accessible to all social classes. The abolition 
of tuition fees has been mentioned. In 1938 the 
teaching of English was postponed from the first 
to the second grade in primary schools to enable 
more children to transfer from elementary to primary 
schools, Again in 1944, English lessons began only 
in the third grade, In 1951 a law was passed which 
aimed at creating a unified elementary school 
system of six grades. This was given effect, however, 
only after the 1952 revolution. 

The secondary and higher levels of education 
developed more quickly than the elementary schools. 
The number of students in the secondary schools in- 
creased from 2,500 in 1913 to 15,000 in 1933 to 
122,000 in 1951. This growth created pressures on the 
university and also created the problem of many un- 
employed graduates, The familiar weaknesses of the 
secondary education, such as rote learning and over- 
emphasis on examinations, were not cured. Secondary 
and higher education were regarded mainly as a means 
to enter government service. It is not therefore 
surprising that vocational and technical education 
were neglected and that their prestige was low. 

Higher education also developed and was modern- 
ised to some extent, In r942 the Fardk I University 
(renamed in 1952 the University of Alexandria) 
was constituted. The Dar al-‘Ulam, the old institute 
which trained Arabic language teachers, became in 
1945-6 a part of the Fu?4d I University (since 1952 
Cairo University). After earlier efforts to reform al- 
Azhar (rgrz), further steps were taken in 1936 in the 
same direction, 

Educational administration in Egypt, as indeed 
in all the Middle Eastern states, was highly cen- 
tralised, despite some efforts at decentralisation, 
especially after 1938, when the country was divided 
into educational zones, The Ministry of the Interior 
conducted the elementary schools of the provinces. 
As in Turkey, a Supreme Education Council meets 
periodically to discuss broad educational policy. 

Developments since the 1952 Revolution — Even 
the most critical review of the educational policies 
of the post-1952 régime would admit that the main 
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weaknesses of the school system have been approach- | 


ed correctly and positively, although the good in- 
tentions have not always been realised in the desired 
time and manner. 


The new régime succeeded in establishing a | 
national, united and integrative schoo] system. The | 


basic laws concerning school reform were promul- 
gated in the 1950s. Law no. 210 of 1953 provided 
for a unified elementary school of six years and a 
preparatory school of four years, later reduced to 
three years. Law no. 213 of 1956 established free 
tuition in all public education below the university 
level (tuition fees in the universities were abolished 
in 1963), and also abolished the examinations as a 
means for proceeding from one grade to another. 
Law no. §§ of 1957 established the preparatory 
school as an independent element of the cycle. Law 
no, 160 of 1958 abolished all foreign schools as such 
and turned them into private Egyptian schools. 

After some experimenting and changes in the 
1950s, an educational ladder of 6-3-3 emerged: 
An elementary school (madrasa tbtid@iyya) of six 
years, for the ages six to twelve, followed by a pre- 
paratory school (madrasa i‘dddiyya) of three years, 
and a secondary school (madrasa thdnawiyya) of three 
years. According to the new curriculum, the teaching 
of a foreign language was postponed to the prepara- 
tory school. 

The quantitative development has been fairly 
rapid. In the school year 1973-4 there were about 4 
million pupils in the elementary schools, 2.6 times 
more than in 1952, The preparatory schools had a 
million students, three times more than in 1952; the 


secondary schools had 670,000, an increase of three | 


times; and 334,000 students were enrolled in higher 
education, an increase of six times for the same 
period, Owing to the improvement in the implemen- 
tation of the compulsory education !aw, illiteracy 
rate in Egypt has been declining, though not dramat- 
ically, from 80% in 1952, to 70.5% in 1960 and 
56.5% in 1976. A decision to extend compulsory 
education to the preparatory school age group has 
been reached, but has not yet been put into practice. 

The most important change in Egypt’s school 
system has been the structural transformation of se- 
condary education from an overwhelming general or 


academic education towards technical and vocational | 


training. While all the Middle Eastern states are 
aware of the need to slow down the growth of general 
secondary education and to train technically skilled 


manpower, only Egypt has been able actually to | 
realise that ideal. In 1952 only 15% of the secondary | 


school students were enrolled in technical and 
vocational training. By 1971 the rate reached 52% 
and has risen to 55% in the early ro8os. Still, 
technical and vocational education in Egypt has 
serious problems of quality and status. In the general 

education, about two-thirds of the 
students are in the science stream and only one-third 
in the literary stream, reversing the situation in 
the pre-revolutionary period. 

Egypt has a well-developed system of teacher 
training for all levels, and all schools will be supplied 
with qualified teachers in the forseeable future. 
In some subjects (such as the social sciences) there 
is already a surplus of teachers, while in others there 
is a deficit, mainly in modern languages and technical 
training. Nevertheless, tens of thousands of Egyptian 
teachers work temporarily or permanently in Arab 
and African countries, 

Despite the fact that the inajority of the secondary 
school students are channelled to the vocational 
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streams for boys and girls, the pressures on the 
universities are growing rapidly. The universities 
| are becoming increasingly overcrowded and under- 
| stuffed, and suffer from insufficient space, libraries 
| and teachers, In order to administer the admittance 
of secondary schoo! graduates to higher education, 
' all applications are processed centrally through 
a “coordination bureau", which distributes students 
into the various faculties according to their grades. 
and their preferences. The figures of the academic 
year 1979-80 are typical: 227,500 students sat for 
the final secondary school examinations and 133,000 
| passed. From these, some 80,000 were admitted to the 
| universities, and the other 53,000 proceeded their 
' studies in the various institutes for higher learning. 
| During the 1970s, considerable efforts at the 
| decentralisation of higher education were made. 
The universities were granted a measure of indepen- 
dence. Many regional universities were established, 
some of them new, others as branches of existing 
| Between 1961 and 1976 Egypt had, in addition 
| to the Ministry of Education, a Ministry of Higher 

Education in charge of the universities, higher in- 
stitutes, student missions and the like. In 1976 it 
was announced that the Ministry of Higher Education 
would be abolished and its responsibilities would 
return to the Ministry of Education. It should be 
pointed out that the Higher Council for the Univer- 
sities, a body which lays down the national policy 
concerning the universities, has wide powers, and 
! many have rendered the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion redundant. 


iii, The Arab States of the Middle East 


| There are marked similarities in the development 
, and the problems of the educational systems of 
| the successor states of the Ottoman Empire, despite 
| local differences. The most important common 
| features are the Ottoman heritage, the Arabic lan- 
guage and Islam, which is the religion of the over- 
| whelming majority of the people in the region. The 
' traditional Islamic education of the kutlab was still 
widespread towards the end of the Ottoman period. 
The reforms of the roth century and the beginning 
| of the 2oth century had their impact on the Arab 
provinces as well, A few modern government schools 
| were opened there, and a small number of their 
graduates continued their studies in the civil and 
military institutes of learning in Istanbul. The 
government schools, however, did not offer education 
to the Arab population at large, but admitted mainly 
children of Turkish army officers and officials, as 
| well as children of provincial notables, After the 
Young Turk Revolution, the pace of educational 
| reform accelerated in the Arab provinces as well as 
in Turkey, Many new schools were opened in ‘Irak, 
Syria, Palestine and Libya. The policy of the new 
Ottoman government of making Turkish the medium 
of instruction in the state schools in the Arab prov- 
inces clashed with the aspirations of the Arab nation- 
alists, who insisted on the right to teach in Arabic. 
The Arab nationalists’ struggle bore some fruit, 
especially in ‘Irak and Palestine. The Ottoman 
authorities agreed, as a concession to Arab sentiment, 
to open some new schools (such as the Arab College 
in Jerusalem) where Arabic was to be the language 
of instruction and to allow the use of Arabic in the 
lower secondary schools, except in history and ge- 
ography lessons. The higher secondary schools, the 
| sulfaniyyes, retained their Turkish character in most 


| cases. Yet the period of reforming the schools in the 
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Arab provinces in agreement with the Ottoman 
government was short and was stopped by the First 
World War. 

In the interwar period, most of the Arab successor 
states of the Ottoman Empire were subject to Euro- 
pean domination in varying degrees. 

Libya was occupied by Italy from rorr until 
1943. During that period, the educational system 
was controlled by the Italians, and Italian became the 
medium of instruction in state schools after the third 
grade, From 1943 until 1951, when Libya became in- 
dependent, the British administered the educational 
system in the Libyan provinces of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica and the French controlled the province of 
Fezzan. 

In Palestine, which became a British mandate, 
the Arab school system was controlled by the 
Department of Education whose director was al- 
ways British. There were in the system some Arab 
inspectors and administrators, but they did not make 
the educational policy. The British influence on Arab 
education in Palestine was very strong; the standard 
of English required for the Palestine Matriculation 
examination was high, but as a result led to the 
emergence of an élite of Palestinians with a high level 
of education and culture. 

Transjordan was also placed under a British 
mandate until 1946, when the state became indepen- 
dent, Unlike other Arab states, Transjordan did 
not experience political struggles, and the transition 
from British contro] to purely Arab administration 
was smooth. Thus the Jordanian educational system 
had all the benefits from British assistance and 
advice without the tensions of other Middle Eastern 
countries. This was possible because of the rudi- 
mentary and primitive conditions of the Trans- 
jordanian school system at that time. 

‘Irak also was placed under British mandate 
until 1932, and the schoo! system was administered 
by the British after 1925. However, the country 
enjoyed a large extent of independence and developed 
her education in a national spirit, although the schoo! 
system was influenced by British teaching methods. 
In the days of the mandate, a British adviser was 
attached to the Ministry of Education but the office 
was abolished prior to the termination of the man- 
date. Leading “Iraki educators were influenced by 
British, American and French methods of educa- 
tion. 

Under the French mandate following the First 
World War, education in Syria and especially in 
Lebanon underwent an extremely strong French in- 
fluence, both in organisation and curriculum. The 
Ministry of Education in Lebanon was established 
in 1928 and replaced the High Commissioner's 
Service de I'Instruction publique, but the French 
advisers could stil] interfere in the policy of the 
Ministry of Education. Only after Syria and Lebanon 
attained their independence, and especially after the 
withdrawal of the French troops in 1946, were they 
able to assume full control over their educational 
systems. In Lebanon, the French character of the 
educational system was retained; the French 
educational ladder was not changed with the termina- 
tion of the mandate, and the Lebanese system is 
still outstanding in the area in its close resemblance 
to the French model. Upon the attainment of in- 
dependence, important decrees on education were 
issued, the foremost among them being that Arabic 
became a compulsory Janguage; that the teaching 
of national subjects, such as the history of Lebanon 
and the geography of the Middle East, was made 
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compulsory; and that schools could choose English 
as a first foreign language instead of French. 

On the other hand, Syria changed the nature 
of her education as soon as the French left. Under 
the mandate, French advisers had been attached 
to the Ministry of Education, and in Syria too French 
influence was spread by the teaching of French in 
schools and through French private schools. Now all 
traces of French influence were removed from the 
educational system, and the teaching of a foreign 
language was postponed to the intermediary school. 

Upon the establishment of the Arab states after 
the First World War, their governments showed 
that they were aware of the importance of education 
as a factor in nation-building and as a tool for pro- 
gress. It was in the interwar period that illiteracy 
was first faced as a national problem. The first 
reliable educational statistics in the Arab world date 
from that period. 

Whereas the traditional educational system was 
considered a religious and communal matter of no 
concern to the state, now, on the contrary, the 
new nationalist government education was regarded 
as another agency of the state rather than as an 
integral part of community life. This feeling was 
partly justified by the highly centralised nature of 
the Ministries of Education in all the Arab countries. 
The Ministry exercises almost unlimited powers over 
the schoo! system. It determines curricula, acts as a 
publisher of textbooks, administers public examina- 
tions, constructs or supervises the construction of 
schools, trains, appoints, transfers, promotes and 
dismisses teachers, and finances all educational ac- 
tivities, According to Ottoman education laws, village 
communities were responsible for the construction 
of the school buildings. Nevertheless, the idea of 
municipal initiative, control, or financing of educa- 
tion has not yet taken root in the Arab world. 

There is a marked uniformity in the structure 
and organisation of the Ministries of Education 
in the Arab states. The Minister of Education, who 
is a cabinet member, is assisted by a Director-General. 
The Ministry functions through departments for 
elementary education, secondary education, vocatio- 
nal and technica) training, teacher training, curric- 
ula and textbooks, personnel, statistics, etc. The 
country is divided into education districts, which 
are identical with the administrative division of the 
state. In each district there is a bureau of educa- 
tion, which is a miniature copy of the central Ministry 
in the capital. Generally, the regional directors of 
education have little independence; they are charged 
with implementing the decrees issued by the Ministry 
and have to report local problems to the capital, 

Most of the school systems in the area are ad- 
ministered by the government. After attaining 
independence, the Arab states started to impose much 
stricter control over the numerous private and foreign 
schools which had been established and flourished 
under the protection of the European powers. Now 
the Ministries of Education demanded that the 
national subjects be taught at the private schools in 
Arabic and by citizens of the host country. The closer 
inspection of the private schools and progress in the 
implementation of the free and compulsory education 
caused the proportion of pupils in private and for- 
eign institutions to decline, especially in the primary 
stage. Even in Lebanon, the only country in the 
Middle East where private education is more im- 
portant than state education, the weight of state 
education has been growing. Under the French 
mandate, a state elementary school system emerged; 
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it served mainly the Muslim population, which 


was less attracted to the private Christian institu- 
tions. A state system of public secondary schools 
started to develop after 1949. Total arabisation of 
the school system was emphasised as an expression 
of national sovereignty. Nevertheless, minorities 
were allowed to use their language in their schools, 
as demonstrated by the ‘Iraiki Local Languages 
Law of 1931 which provided for the use of Kurdish 
and Turkish as the medium of instruction, with 
Arabic as a second language, in the regions where 
these minorities constitute a majority. 

The need to train teachers was one of the most 
urgent tasks facing the Ministries of Education. 
The teachers in the state schools are government em- 
ployees. Since they are chronically underpaid and 
their opportunities of promotion are limited, the 
teaching profession below the university level does 
not attract the best men and women, and the social 
status of the teachers is lower than it was in past 
generations. Until the rg50s there were multiple ways 
and levels in which teachers were trained in the 
Arab world, ranging from courses lower than the sec- 
ondary school up to two years above the secondary 
school. In recent years, with the tendency to stand- 
ardise the educational levels and methods in the 
Arab world, the most common teacher training college 
begins after graduation from the preparatory or 
intermediate schoo! and lasts four or five years. In 
recent years, with the rapid growth of higher educa- 
tion, the training of teachers for secondary schools is 
entrusted to the university schools and faculties of 
education, In the interwar period, all the Arab coun- 
tries suffered from shortage of trained teachers; 
only Egypt and ‘Irak came near to self-sufficiency. 
Recently, this situation has improved considerably, 
but there is still a shortage of teachers for certain 
subjects (mostly foreign languages, the sciences and 
technical training). Generally, the teacher shortage 
worsens as one goes higher up the educational ladder. 

The most formidable problem with which the 
education authorities have had to cope has been the 
widespread illiteracy, which reached 80-90% of the 
population in most countries of the region in the 
interwar period. Since adult literacy campaigns have 
not been efficient in the middle East, the main 
burden was placed on the elementary schools. 
Generally speaking, the principle of free elementary 
education was accepted throughout the Arab world 
at an early stage. Yet the idea of legislating for 
compulsory schoo! attendance has been put forward 
only in the last three decades and has by no means 
been universally accepted. Lebanon, which is one 
of the most advanced countries in the region educa- 
tionally, has no compulsory education law. In several 
educational laws, references to compulsory education 
are qualified. Compulsion has applied to those 
areas where facilities existed (for example, the Trans- 
jordanian education regulation of 1939 and the ‘Iraki 
Education Law of 1940). 

In the mid-r940s, the proportion of children who 
were in school from the elementary school age group 
was still limited. Lebanon had the highest attendance 
rate of 72.7%, followed by Palestine (Arab education 
only) 51.6%, Egypt 47.4%, Syria 39.4%, Trans- 


the primary school attendance rates have been im- 
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school age (between six to twelve years of age in 
most countries) were in school. That rate increased 
to 69% in 1974-5. By 1981, 100% attendance rates 
at the elementary stage (or, in fact, more than 100%, 
in some countries, due to numerous over-age students) 
have been reached in Jordan, Lebanon and some of 
the Gulf states, and the rates are rising everywhere. 

Jordan and Kuwayt have already extended by 

legislation the compulsory education stage to apply 
also to the intermediate school. Other countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, are contemplating doing the same, but 
will probably do it officially only after reaching 
full or nearly full attendance rates at the elementary 
stage. 
Again, the difficulties in bringing all children 
to school are similar in the Arab countries, although 
their severity varies from one country to another. 
It is difficult to provide education for bedouin 
tribes or for small and remote villages. The realisa- 
tion of the importance of education was not universal 
a few decades ago, Parents have been reluctant 
to send their daughters to school, especially after 
puberty, as they regarded this as contrary to tradi- 
tional morality. Until today, the illiteracy rate 
among women is higher than among men and the 
percentage of girls who attend school is lower than 
that among boys; this is particularly true in the 
countryside. Many parents refrain from letting their 
children go to school because they need their help in 
the field, the workshop or at home. This tendency has 
been strengthened by a widespread feeling that the 
curricula taught at school are unsatisfactory and 
irrelevant to the needs of the community, Besides, 
there are not enough qualified teachers. Another prob- 
lem is a severe shortage of classrooms, and many 
classes are lodged in rented rooms. Schools often 
operate in two or even three daily shifts because of 
scarcity of space. Many children do not enter school 
at all, and many pupils fail to graduate. Children who 
leave school after a few years relapse into functional 
illiteracy. Of course, some of the shortcomings 
were in the past caused by lack of funds. This factor 
has been fundamentally changed in those countries of 
the region which have large incomes from oil, although 
it has made its notable impact on education only re- 
cently. Yet, generally, some of the above-mentioned 
difficulties have been alleviated recently, and edu- 
cation in the Arab world has been making a qualita- 
tive as well as a quantitative progress. The begin- 
nings of systematic planning of national education 
by the Arab states, including five-year-plans, be- 
long to the 1960s, and have helped to clarify the 
problems and to approach them more efficiently. 

Although demand for secondary education has 
been growing rapidly, the elementary school is 
still terminal for some 70-75% of the pupils in the 
Arab world. The promotion from the elementary to 
the secondary (or intermediate) stage is determined 
by passing external examinations, except in the few 
countries which have made the intermediate stage 
compulsory. In the interwar period, access to second- 
ary education was extremely limited. Usually, there 
were no secondary schools outside the towns, and 
although there were dormitories attached to a few 


| schools in the cities, the vast majority of the popu- 
jordan 28.0% and ‘Irak 20.0%. Since that time, | lation which was rural was deprived of post-primary 


education. Besides, tuition fees were a serious barrier 


proving constantly, in spite of the rapid population | for poor students, although there were some exemp- 


growth in the Middle East, which ranges between 
2.5% to over 3% annually. According to a survey 
of all the Arab states (including North Africa) 
conducted in 1969-70, 60% of the children in primary 
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tions on the basis of good grades or financial need. 
By 1950, tuition fees in the state secondary schools 
had been abolished throughout the Middle East, 
and in the ro6os the universities, too, became free 
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of men. The pee of wcuaaiees education 
should be partly ascribed to the fact that it is 
considered a gateway to higher education and then 
to a government post, Another motivation for study 
in a secondary school was exemption from military 
service or the possibility of service under favourable 
conditions in some countries. 

The weaknesses of the secondary education are 
well-known, and are in fact an inheritance from 
the pre-modern period: the overemphasis on rote lear- 
ning, discipline, examinations, the heavy load of 
subjects to be taught and frontal lessons. Most of the 
secondary schools in the region are not equipped with 
sufficient libraries, laboratories and playgrounds. 
Secondary education has been overwhelmingly 
academic; vocational and technical education have 
been neglected or even looked upon with disdain. 
In the recent two decades, official attitudes toward 
vocational and technical education have been 
changing, but among the Arab states of the Middle 
East, only Egypt has accomplished a structural 
change in secondary education by channelling over 
half of the students into technical and vocational 
schools. 

In the first decades of their independence, the 
educational ladders in the Middle East differed 
widely from one Arab state to another. The school 
system was influenced both by the elements inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire, which on their part had 
been shaped by the French model, and by the example 
of the European mandatory powers. Since the end of 
the Second World War, the Arab educational systems 
have been drawing closer to each other, and efforts 
have been made to coordinate the curricula, the 
organisation, and the terminology of the educational 
systems, Egypt has been the object of emulation 
and has set the example for many reforms, owing 
to her central position in the Arab world and culture. 
Thus today the educational ladder of 6-3-3 is the 
most common pattern in the Arab world, although 
there have been other variations, such as the Lebanese 
pattern, Kuwayt (4-4-4), and “Irak (6-3-2). There are 
also differences in the curricula, mainly in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and religious instruction. 
There is a tendency to postpone the teaching of 
the foreign language to the intermediate school. 
Yet in Lebanon, Jordan, ‘Irak and South Yemen, 
it is taught in the primary school. Sa‘id! Arabia 
and Sudan devote more hours to the teaching of 
Islam than other Arab states. 

Occasionally, conferences are held to discuss and 
coordinate educational and cultural policies of the 
Arab countries. Thus in 1947 a convention was held 
in Lebanon to coordinate methods of teaching 
Arabic. In 1957 the important Agreement of Arab 
Cultural Unity was signed by Egypt, Syria and Jor- 
dan, and was joined a year later by ‘Irak. The agree- 
ment called for coordination of the school systems 
from all the cultural, pedagogical and organisational 
aspects. Over the years, various inter-Arab conferen- 
ces and conventions have been held which have dealt 
with the teaching of civics, textbooks, examination, 
educational pianning, the teaching of the sciences, 
illiteracy, etc. 

Bibliography: The bibliography on the history 
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Qubain, Education and science in the Arab world, 
Baltimore 1966; J.-J. Waardenburg, Les universi- 
tés dans le monde arabe actuel, 2 vols., Paris 1966; 
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Na‘Im Atiyya, Ma‘alim al-fikr al-tarbawi fi 'I-bildd | sation of the humanities has already been made, and 
al-“Arabiyya, in F. Sarraf and N. A. Faris, eds., | 


al-Fikr al-‘Arabi fi mPat Sam, Beirut 1967; M. V 
Bashir, Educational in the Sudan 
1998-1956, Oxford 1969; T. Hanf, Erzichungswesen 
in Gesellschaft und Politik des Libanon, Bielefeld 
¢a, 1969; Abd el-Wahab Abd el-Wassie, Education 
in Saudi Arabia, Glasgow 1970; R. Gh. al-Shaykh, 
Tatawwur al-ta‘lim fi Libiyd fi 'l-Sustr al-haditha, 
Benghazi 1972; G. G. Parker, A siudy of the 
educational system of the Syrian Arab Republic, 
Washington D.C. 1978; Ahmad al-Tall, Education 
in Jordan, Islamabad 1979. (M. Wixter) 


2. In North Arrica 


A. Tunisia. Since 1840, with the foundation 
of the Ecole Polytechnique of the Bardo, a trilingual 
instruction (in Arabic, French and Italian) was 
provided, shaping the scientific and technical 
education of the armies of the Bey, ruler of the 
Regency of Tunis. But it was above all after 1875 that 
a bilingual and bi-cultural instruction in Arabic and 
French was available through the founding of the 
SaAdiki College [¢.v.]. 

With the establishment of the French Protectorate 
(12 May 1881), public education took shape with 
the following features: (1) diversity (at primary 


level, French schools, Franco-Arab ones, modern | 


Kuranic schools and traditional-type ones; at 
secondary level, purely French-type lycées and 
colleges, institutions or classes giving a bilingual 
“Sadiki" education, and traditional Zaytiina educa- 
tion); (2) French influence (Arabic was treated 
as a foreign language, except at the Sadiki and some 
other institutions, and all references to the Arab- 
Islamic national heritage excluded, or largely 
excluded, from courses given); and (3) a disequili- 
brium between the schooling of European and 
Tunisian children (in 1949, 94% of French children 
in primary education and 12% of Tunisian Muslim 
ones; admittance of Tunisians to primary 
education only (in 1953, secondary education 


comprised 5,661 French children out of a French | 
resident population of 14,500 and 6,682 Tunisian | 


Muslim ones out of a population of ca. 3 millions, 
the theoretical plan for education of Lucien Paye, 
the last Director of Public Education under the 
Protectorate, not having been put into practice). 

After independence (20 March 1956) and the 
proclamation of the Republic of Tunisia (25 July 
1957), from 1958 onwards President Habib Bourguiba 
has tried: (1) to replace the legal chaos and the in- 
structional diversity with a unified system 
which has its own Tunisian character, Tunisia being 
a “Republic whose language is Arabic and whose faith 
is Islam"; and (2) to give public instruction (al- 
la‘lim al-Sumtimi) the character of a national 
education (al-tarbiya al-kawmiyya) adapted to 
the variety and the evolution of economic, social, 
technical and cultural needs of the nation, taking 
into account demographic increase, and aiming 
ultimately at education for all, opening out on to 
the external world, and responsive to scientific 
and technical changes and developments. This was 
the reform of 1958 (‘A new conception of teaching in 
Tunisia”). After this first period of reform (1958-68), 
and after a series of interventions, primary teaching 





has been completely arabised—French being studied | 


as a foreign language from the 4th year onwards— 
whilst in secondary teaching, the humanities, in- 
cluding philosophy, are taught in Arabic, At the 
Jevel of higher education, a step towards the arabi- 


there are even lectures at the Medical Faculty of 
Tunis in Arabic. 

With a percentage devoted to it in 1968 of 9% 
of the GNP and in 1980 of at least 8%, and with 
a third of the state budget, expenditure on educa- 
tion in Tunisia surpasses all that recorded for 
other countries (1968-9, in the USA and Netherlands, 
6.5% of the GNP, and in the Communist countries, 
between 4 and 6.5%). The goal of universal educa- 
tion is in view. In primary education, there were 
in 1955-6 209,438 pupils (out of a population of 
¢a, 3.5 million); in 1965-6, 717,093; in 1975-6, 
920,924; and in 1981-2, 1,071,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 6.5 million). If secondary education stu- 
dents (over 300,000) and those in higher education 
(more than 30,000) are added, a total of 1,400,000 is 
reached (about 1 Tunisian in § is at school). 

However, the problem of quality remains out- 
standing in the framework of Arab-French bilingual- 
ism: in the first place, the process of apprentice- 
ship of the French speaker gives him a privileged 
place at the outset in acquiring competence in com- 
munication through language expression (aptitude at 
varying the message according to psycho-social-cul- 
tural conditions) in connection with purely linguis~ 
tic communication (skill in transmitting a message 
orally or by means of writing in accordance with 
the rules of the languages), Hence the option of 
keeping up Arab-French bilingualism, 25 years after 
independence, forms part of a project concerning with 
general culture: (1) primacy for Arabic (‘‘the lan- 
guage which expresses the Tunisian cultural identi- 
ty and authenticity”); and (2) the opening-up of 
the educational system on the problems of develop- 
ment defined by the Fifth Plan (1977-81), the aims 
of educational policy being to favour the develop- 
ment of education, alter the orientation of primary 
teaching, improve its quality and its impact by de- 
veloping the child’s personality, thereby ensuring 
for him at one and the same time an intellectual and 
a manual training (this latter orientated towards 
the industrial and agricultural techniques built 
into the teaching}, reduce losses of pupils and the 
inequalities of fortune and fate, and thus facilitate 
the integration of young people into the economic 
life of their home districts and regions. 

Yet this attachment to French language and 
culture has always provoked debate between the sup- 
porters and opponents of bilingualism since inde- 
pendence. The problem of arabisation (ta‘rib) has 
always stirred up controversy, sometimes violently, 
and has released religious, political and philosoph- 
ical passions, as it endeavours to make some people 
realise their “linguistic, and even cultural, mutilated 
state’. A process of acculturation is felt to be at 
work here: (r) the French language—considered 
as one which is widely-spread through the world 
and one which gives access to a culture with a uni- 
versal, scientific and technological character— 
presents itself as a strong rival to Arabic, the bearer 
of deeply-rooted values, and seen as the language 
of communication and of liberation; and (2) the two 
cultures, Arabic and French, express a class antag- 
onism between the comfortably-off classes and the 
rest and a confrontation between modernism and 
traditionalism. 

Tunisia, an Arab and Muslim country, is never- 
theless trying to realise its authentic genius in the 
midst of modernity by means of a system of unified 
and general education (a “national” system for 
the masses and not one of “public education” for 
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the élite, since “primary education is a right for 
everyone, secondary education is a necessity, and 
higher education meritorious”). 
stages of education: primary, 6 years; secondary, 
7 years (3 years of a common core and then three 
branches leading to baccalaureates in letters, mathe- 
matics and sciences or mathematics and technology); 
and higher (decentralised: sectors for the basic 
sciences, the medical and biological sciences and 
the human and social sciences, totalling in 1981 53 
units, sc. Faculties, Schools and Institutes). 
Bibliography: P. Foncin, L'enseignement en 
Tunisie, in Journal Officiel, March-April 1883; 
L. Machuel, L'enseignement public en Tunisie (de 
1853 4 1900), Tunis 1900; Direction de I'Instruction 
Publique, Tunis: L'auvre scolaire de la France 
en Tunisie (1883-1900), Tunis 1931; L. Paye, 
Documents sur les résultats de Uenseignement en 
langue frangaise dans les Hablissements de Tunisie 
(typewritten copy, Bib. Sorbonne W. 1957) (r1); 
L'évolution del enseignement traditionnel en Tunisie, 
and Le contenu de lenseignement, in Maghrib- 
Machrek, no. 25 (1968) and no. 78 (1977); C. 
Charmion, Bilingwisme et biculturalisme en Tunisie, 
in Le Frangais dans le monde, ii, 1967; M. Mzali, 
Min wahy al-fikr, Tunis 1970; Cahiers du CERES 


Lengths of the | 


(Tunis), série économique no. 3: Les cotits de | 


Véducation en Tunisie, 1970; série linguistique, 
La langue des dudiants, November 1970; S. Gar- 
madi, Les problémes du bilinguisme en Tunisie, in 
Renaissance du Monde Arabe, 1972; N. Sraieb, 


Colonisation, décolonisation et enseignement, l'exem- : 


ple tunisien, Tunis 1974; A. Chettaoui, Bilinguisme 
et enseignement primaire en Tunisie (these de 3* 


cycle inédite; Univ. Pasteur Strasbourg) 1974; , 


A. Abdessalem, Sadiki et les Sadikiens, Tunis 1975; 
Rasid lughawi wazifi, Institut d’arabisation, 
Rabat 1975; M. Riguet, Contribution d I'éude 
psychosociale du bdilinguisme dans la population 


tunisienne (typewritten thesis, Univ. R. Descartes, © 
Paris 1979); Ch. Fitouri, Biculturalisme, bilinguisme | 


et éducation (analyse du cas tunisien) thése d'Etat, 
Univ, de Paris V, 1980; M. Chouchane, Le travail 
manuel a l'école primaire: Verpérience tunisienne, 
dans Perspectives UNESCO, xi/1 (1981); A. El- 
Ayed, Bilinguisme et enseignement en Tunisie 
(in L'enfant ect le droit a Véducation bilingue, 
Centre mondial d'information sur l'education 
bilingue, Aosta 1982); République Tunisienne 
(r) S.E.E.N. Nouvelle conception de l'enseignement 
en Tunisie, Oct. 1958; (2) Notre plan éducatif 
depuis Vindépendance Tunis, Office pédagogique 
1963; (3) Programmes officiels de lenseignement | 
Primaire, secondaire. (4) Rapport sur le mouvement 
éducatif en Tunisie (B.LE. Geneva for 1962-67 
and 1977). Ta‘rib: record of the debates in the 
National Assembly of Tunisia from 1956 to 1980 
(esp. June $6; June 57, Dec. 69, Dec. 70, Dec. 72, 
August 79). Journals: al-Fikr (June 56, Nov. 56, 
Oct. 59, Nov. 67, April 71, Oct., July 79, June 80), 
IBLA (1957, 1958), NADWA (Nov. 54) R.T.S.S. 
(CERES: nos. 3, 8, 13, 16-19, 20, 24, 30-31, 32-35, 
44, 47). (A. ELayEp) 


B. Algeria. On the morn of independence (5 July | 


1962), the educational system inherited from the 
colonial period (sc. the French system as it existed 
before 1968) was kept in being, like all the other 
institutions which were not contrary to national 
sovereignty. Under the stimulus of a Ministry of 
National Education, this system slowly evolved 
and then changed radically after 1970, The slow 
period of evolution consisted mainly of an adaptation 
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of the content of syllabuses (concentration of studies 
on Algeria), the gradual algerianisation of the 
teaching personnel (accompanied however by a 
massive appeal for co-operation from other Arab 
countries) and the arabisation of a certain number 
of sectors: the first two primary education years 
in 1966 and then the higher classes, with the preser- 
vation of the teaching of a foreign language from 
the third year onwards, immediate arabisation in 
secondary and higher education and the opening-up 
of official channels in the Arabic 

In 1970 a fairly important change took place. 
The Ministry of National Education was split up 
into a Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education 
and one for Higher Education and Scientific Research. 
At the side of these two there was set up a Ministry 
of Basic Education which started to put into effect 
a parallel system of education, but one completely 
arabised. 

In 1971-2 higher education was completely re- 
organised. The essential preoccupations of the 
Algerian government which Jay behind this reform 
were the following: “to form the type of cadres of 
which the couniry has need, a cadre engaged in the 
work of socialist reconstruction and filled with 
the Algerian national personality and the socio- 
economic realities of the country, From this follows 
the new shaping of the subjects of teaching and 
educational qualifications and their integration 
within educational frameworks based on job needs 
defined by the sectors requiring these skills, A 
student must accordingly be directly operational”’, 
The organisation of these subjects of teaching was 
inspired by what existed in certain western countries 
and those of the East: the substitution in place of an 
annual curriculum structure of a system of semesters, 
units of teaching (modules) and the consequent 
institution of continuous control of courses, The 
application of these reforms got under way only 
with great difficulty. Moreover, it required the 
recruiting of a considerable number of assistants, 
often at the expense of quality, The establishment 
of courses of instruction in Arabic parallel to and 
not instead of those already being carried on in 
French developed extensively in this period. This 
distinct monolingualism has not been without serious 
consequences for the cultural unity of the country. 

In regard to primary and secondary education, 
the system was extensively remodelled in 1977 
(by the application of law no. 7635 of 16 April 1976). 
Henceforth it was to be made up of three levels: 
preparatory, basic and secondary. The basic school, 
a fairly original concept, had as its aim the providing 
of a basic education for all, compulsory and lasting 
nine years (up to the third grade class of the old 
system). In order to get the system into operation as 
quickly as possible, the ministry in charge of this 
sector of education was in 1981 divided up into a 
Ministry of Basic Education and Instruction and a 
Secretaryship of State for Secondary Education. 

The lack of personne! at the teaching level has 
led to the extensive establishing of a grade of ele- 
mentary (Brevet élémentaire) teachers (instructors) 
or of a grade a little below this (monitors), This last 
group made up 41% of teaching personnel in 1965. 
By 1976 it was only 14.8% and had disappeared 
totally in 1977. On the other hand, because of the 
drive towards homogeneity in education, non-state 
education (secular and confessional) was integrated 
with public education (Kur’4n schools, madrasas 
and sdwiyas in 1963, private education in 1977). 
In the same year, all the institutions within the 
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Jurisdiction of the original educational system, 
which was dissolved, were integrated in the Ministry 
of Primary and Secondary Education. 

Other forms of education have also been made 
possible b* other Ministries, who have started 
“institutes for technology” or institutes for higher 
studies in order to provide trained personnel for 
their own needs. A Ministry for Professional Educa- 
tion has been in being since 1981. 

The growth of those undergoing education has 
been rapid and great since 1962, at all levels, as the 
following table shows: 
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Informations statistiques, Ministry of Education, 
Years 1976-81; Bulletin statistique, no. 11 (1981-2), 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research; 
L’Enseignement supérieur et de la recherche scien- 
tifique, Problémes actuels et perspectives d’avenir, 
Algiers, OPU 1978; al-Ta‘rib fi 'l-Djaza?ir (L'arabi- 
sation en Algerie), Ministry of Primary and Second- 
ary Education, Algiers 1975; L’Ecole fondamentale, 
Algiers, ENET, (A. Hapy-SaLan) 
C. Morocco. In its modern form, publiceducation 

in Morocco dates from the colonial period. During 
the 44 years of the Protectorate (ror2-56), the 








Oct. 1962 1971 1977 1981 
Elementary 777,636 2,018,091 2,782,044 3,118,827 
Middle and secondary 
(general and technical) 82,937 236,882 612,229 ~—_ 1,029,884 
Higher 2,725 24,334 545547 78,027 





In 13 years (1963-76) the number of schools 
has almost tripled; in October 1962 there were 
2,759 and in 1976 7,798 (classes in practice: 46,529 
in 1976 with the introduction of the double vacation). 
Teachers in primary and secondary schools rose 
from 19,908 in October 1962 to 129,618 in 1981. The 
same picture obtains in higher education; from 282 
teachers, of whom 82 were Algerians, in 1981 there 
were 9,778, of whom 7,018 were Algerians. 

Like most the Third World countries who have 
recently achieved independence, Algeria had a fairly 
large number of illiterates (5,941,000 according 
to the 1966 census, i.e. about 80%). The number of 
Algerian children not at school was considerable, 
and the Algerian students registered at the University 
of Algiers was not more than 500. 

After 20 years, Algeria has certainly accomplished 
a work which, though still unfinished aud full of 
flaws, is nevertheless positive in its results. More 
than one-third of the state budget goes annually 
on education and training. All children are in the 
process of being placed in schools despite an un- 
precedented demographic rise (the population has 
doubled in 20 years). Twenty-one towns either 
have or are on the point of getting a university or 
university centre. Two thousand medical doctors are 


French authorities progressively installed, at the 
side of the traditional network of Kur’Anic schools 
and medersas, an assemblage of educational institu- 
tions intended to further the ‘mission civilisatrice” 
of the metropolitan power whilst at the same time 
respecting the particular genius of Moroccan society, 
following Marshal Lyautey's intentions. But the 
concrete results of the colonial educational policy 
were far removed from this noble ideal, The system 
of modern education introduced by France into 
Morocco was essentially élitist and brought into the 
local context a completely alien culture. This ex- 
plains why the right to education for all was one of 
the main demands of the nationalist movement. 

The attainment of independence in 1956 was 
marked by a great popular movement in favour of 
education. Literacy campaigns sprang up spon- 
taneously all over the country, and the new Minister 
of Education succeeded in getting into school in 
October 1956 five times as many children as the 
Protectorate authorities had accepted in the pre- 
ceding year. This date accordingly marks the real 
birth of modern education in Morocco. 

Efforts to develop the public education system 
found their justification in a double conception of 
education's réle, seen from one aspect as a funda- 


TABLE OF CHILDREN IN EpuUCcATION 





Year Primary Ratio of Secondary Ratio of Higher Ratio of 

increase increase increase 
1956 318,995 00 10,490 100 3,792 100 
1960 766,183 240 86,051 820 4,665 123 
1965 1,115,745 350 210,031 2,018 8,996 237 
1970 1,175,277 368 298,880 2,849 16,097 424 
1975 1,547,647 485 478,000 4,557 40,000 1,055 
1980 2,104,050 660 797,110 71599 93,85t 2,475 

average annual rate 
of increase 817% 19.77 % 14.30% 


Source: Annual statistics of the Ministry of National Education, 


Aunual statistics of Morocco, State Secretariat for Planning and Regional Development. 


trained each year, together with a good number of 
engineers and higher technicians. 

Bibliography: I. Khenniche, Description du 
systeme d'enscignement, in Cahiers du CREA Alger, 
no. 4, 1-73; La refonte de l'enseignement supérieur, 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research, Algiers, Imprimerie officielle, 1977; 


mental right enshrined in the constitution, and 
from another as a powerful factor making for econo- 
mic and social progress, This is why education and 
the training of cadres always had priority in the 
development plans successively introduced after 1960. 

These long-term development objectives were 
! given effect through the choice of four principles for 
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action which guided the Moroccan government's ed- 
ucational policy after independence; making attend- 
ance at school available for all children of appro- 
priate age; unifying the different types of schools 
left behind by the colonial power; the arabisation 
of curricula and the language of instruction; and 
the moroccanisation of the body of teachers. 

The results obtained after a quarter of a century 
of massive investment in the educational sector 
are impressive, as the following table of the school 
enrolments shows: 

These figures demonstrate the size of the financial 
resources devoted by the state to public education 
—almost 25% of the annual budget—which have 
enabled the transformation of the embryonic educa- 
tional network inherited from the Protectorate into 
a vast and complex system. 

The present educational system, whose structure 
is to a considerable extent modelled on the French 
one, comprises three levels. Primary school lasts 
for five years and accepts children from the age of 
seven. This first level is completed by a nationally- 
organised examination (the certificate of primary 
education) which gives access to the following level. 

Secondary education is itself divided into two 
stages. The first four years, forming the first cycle, 
are common to all pupils. Then at the end of this, 


specialist educational advisers divide the children, ; 
according to their aptitudes and wishes, into dif- | 


fering channels of the second cycle. The fifth year 
of secondary education offers two options of general 


education (scientific and literary) and two technical | 


ones (commercial and industrial studies). In the | 


sixth and seventh years, the choice is even more 
varied, with a spread of six channels, each one 
leading to a distinct type of baccalaureate. 

Higher education comprises two groups of in- 
stitutions. In the universities, which are controlled 
by the Ministry of Education, students can follow 
the usual groups of studies, such as arts, law, eco- 


nomics, science and medicine. At the side of this | 


channel of classic university education, which 90% 
of students of higher education follow, there exists 
a complete network of specialised schools and insti- 


tutes of higher education functioning under the © 


control] of different technical government depart- 
ments and aiming at training engineers and the 
middle management grades which will work in the 
public and semi-public sectors. Among the most 
important of these are the Mohammedia (Mubainma- 
diyya) School of Engineers, the National School 
of Public Administration, the National Agricultural 
and Veterinary Institute, the National Institute for 
Statistics and Applied Economics, the National 
Institute of Posts and Telecommunications, the 
Higher Institute of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, etc. There further exists a certain 
number of pedagogical institutions (regional schools 
for primary teachers, regional pedagogical centres 
and teacher training colleges) intended to prepare 
Moroccan teachers in order to replace foreign in- 
structors, especially in the scientific disciplines. 

Considerable progress had been made towards 
arabisation. All literary topics are taught in the 
official language. The arabisation of scientific courses 
is on the way to completion at the primary level, 
and will be progressively extended to the secondary 
and higher levels. 

From the legal aspect, it should be stressed that 
schoo! attendance is compulsory till the age of 13 and 
that education is free at all levels. Moreover, over 
the last 12 years or so, the government has adopted 
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a policy of granting very generous scholarships for 
the large majority of students of higher education. 

Nevertheless, despite these very positive results, 
the Moroccan education system has for several 
years gone through a severe crisis of development 
whose main components can be set out in the form of 
three paradoxes with interconnected effects. In the 
first place, despite a great increase in public ex- 
penditure on education and in the number of children 
enrolled in the schools, making primary education 
general remains a distant ideal because of the 
population growth (3% per annum). In the second 
place, a significant share of the resources devoted 
to the educational system is wasted because of the 
high rate of those having to repeat courses or aban- 
doning them altogether. Finally, educational planners 
find themselves faced by a lack of correspondence 
between the “products” of the educational system 
and the employment needs of the labour market, 
above all in the scientific and technological fields. 

The sum total of these difficulties which the 
Moroccan educational system has come up against, 
like those of many other young countries of Africa 
and Asia, has led the authorities in the Ministry of 
Education to prepare at the present time a long-term 
reform programme which will allow the Moroccan 
educational institutions to be better adapted to the 
needs of a changing society and to enable them to 
play a more positive réle in the country’s develop- 
ment process, 

Bibliography: A detailed description of the 
Protectorate’s educational policy is given by the 
Directorate of Public Education in Morocco in its 
Bilan 1945-50, Rabat 1950. A more analytical 
treatment has beet, made by L. Paye, Enseigne- 
ment et société musulmane, Introduction ct évolution 
de i'enseignement moderne au Maroc, these d'état, 
Paris, Sorbonne 1057; see also the section on 
this topic in Ch, A. Julien’s Le Maroc face aux 
impérialismes, Paris 1979. 

The main research works on Moroccan public 
education since independence are those of A, 
Motassime, Tendances actuelles de l'enseignement 
au Maroc ¢t problémes d'orientation scolaire. 
Contribution a l'étude des problémes actuels de 
Véducation au Maroc, pays du Tiers-Monde, 
thése de 3° cycle, Paris 1970; A. Mezouar, En- 
seignement supérieur au Maroc et développement, 
Mémoire de DES, Casablanca 1977; J. Salmi, 
Educational crisis und social reproduction: the 
political economy of schooling in Morocco, Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. of Sussex 1981. Various more de- 
scriptive articles and studies should also be men- 
tioned, including Moatassime, La politique de 
lenseignement au Maroc de 1957 4 1977, in Maghreb- 
Machrek, no. 79 (Jan.-March 1978), 29-54; C. Tibi, 
Politique éducative et financement de l'éducation au 
Maroc, Institut Internationa! de Planification de 
I'Education, Unesco, Paris 1976; A. Baina, Le 
systéme d’enseignement au Maroc, Casablanca 1982; 
M. Merrouni and M. Souali, Question de l'enseigne- 
ment au Maroc, in Bull. Economique ¢ Social du 
Maroc, quadruple no. 143-6 (1982), which has a 
very complete bibliography. The most useful of 
the regular publications are Le mouvement éducatif 
au Maroc prepared each year by the Ministry of 
National Education; Altadriss, a twice-yearly 
educational review published by the Ecole-Normale 
Supérieure, Rabat; and the cultural chronicle 
on Morocco which appears each year in the An- 
nuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Aix-en-Provence, 

(J. Sauna) 
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3. In TRAN, 


Before the appearance of secular education in 
Iran, what primary education there was was essen- 
tially that of the maktabs or kultdbs [q.v.], where 
children from the age of six or so learned the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing, Islamic religion 
and some arithmetic. These maktabs, as small-scale, 
informal, locally-organised institutions, continued 
to exist in the small towns and villages of Iran till 
after the Second World War, although after 1925 
they had to use Ministry of Education textbooks. 

Organised higher education may be said to go 
back to the pre-Islamic medical school and hospital 
at Djundishapir in Ahwaz [see GonpEsHApir], 
but under Islam, the madrasas [q.v.] took over the 
function of higher religious education, tending, 
however, in the Safawid period to become exclusively 
centres for the training of the Shi clergy, so that 
by the end of the roth century, there was virtually 
no awareness in Iran of the modern intellectual and 
scientific progress of the West, and little attention 
was paid also to the rich heritage of classical Islamic 
scientific and secular literary production. 

The impetus for the acquisition of modern Western 
science and technology began to be felt by the leaders 
of Iran under the Russian threat to the northwestern 
provinces of Iran early in the roth century. ‘Abbas 
Mirza [g.v.] the enlightened Kadjar crown prince 
directly concerned with Iran’s defence against Russia, 
and his able minister Mirza Buzurg Ka?im-i Makim 
[see KA71m-1 MAKAM-1 FARASANTI, tried to modernise 
the Iranian army; he told the British envoy James 
Morier in 1809 that “‘No pains have been spared to 
acquire a knowledge of military tactics and theory 
of fortification which they had gleaned from French 
and Russian books translated by ‘Abbas Mirza's 
order" (see A. KX. S, Lambton, Persian sociely under 
the Qajars, in JRCAS, xtviii [1961], 123-39). 

Negotiations with the embassy sent by Napoleon 
mnder General Gardane in 1807-9 (see R. M, Savory, 
British and French diplomacy in Persia, 1800-1810, 
in Iran, JBIPS, x (1972), 31-44) for training the 
Iranian army included the project of sending 200 
Iranian students to study in France, but this project 
never materialised. In 1811 and 1815, seven students 
sere sent to London for training, and this was the 
first attempt by the state to acquire an element of 
modern science and learning through sending 
students abroad. 

Modern Western-type of education dates froin the 
establishment of the Ddr al-Funtin, the term being a 
rendering of “‘école polytechnique”, in r8sr [see 
pyAmt‘a). In 1848, Nasir al-Din Shah began his reign 
and immediately appointed Mirzi Taki Khin, later 
called Amir Kabir (g.v. in Suppl.) as his minister. 
Amir Kabir ushered in many reforms, and prepared 


a project for the establishment of a modern-type \ 


university, mainly to train experts for the army 
and the higher echelons of the civil service. Ile started 
on the necessary building and engaged a number of 
professors from Austria for it. The university was 
inaugurated by the Shih in 1851, only a few days 
after its initiator, Amir Kabir, had fallen from: power. 
The Dér al-Funtin was a combination of a military 
college and a secular university, Branches of study 
comprised infantry, cavalry and artillery sciences; 
medicine, physical sciences, mathematics, pharma- 
cology, cartography, history, geography, and the 
Persian, Arabic, French and Russian languages. 
In addition to the Austrian professors who were 
engaged for six years, a number of European experts 
already in the service of the Iranian’ governinent were 
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| assigned to teaching posts, as well as a number of 
native Iranian scholars. 

For the first year, r50 students were enrolled. 
Studies were free, and students were given a free 
mid-day meal and two uniforms per year. It had a 
theatre and a model factory attached to it, and was 

| well-equipped with laboratories. Although the Amfr 

Kabir was executed soon after the opening of the 

Dar al-Funiin, it continued its work. Amir Kablr's 

reforms, and particularly his founding the Déar al- 

Funan, were not applauded by the powerful Muslim 

clergy, but as he had linked it with the needs of 

national defence, it was difficult for them to oppose 
| it (see F. Adamiyyat, Amir Kabir wa Iran,* Tehran 

1348/1969). 

The Austrian professors wrote many textbooks 
in their respective fields, and these were translated 
into Persian; thus not only was modern science 
introduced into Iran, but also, the foundations 
for modern Persian scientific terminology were laid. 

The Dar al-Funiin was a landmark in the history 

| of Iranian education, both as the first organised 
attempt to introduce modern science and technology 
and also as the first attempt by the state to assume 
responsibility for public education. For over forty 
years its work was responsible for the education of an 
élite class of intellectuals who were in no small 
measure responsible for the establishment of con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1906 (see F. Adamiyyat, 

Fikr-i dzadi, Tehran 1340/1961). 

Nasir al-Din Shah became increasingly suspicious 
of the new learning, and education stagnated in the 
later part of his long reign, In 1855, the Ministry 
of Science (Wisdrat-i ‘Ulam) was created. In 1858, 
42 students were sent to France to study in various 
scientific fields. In 187x a modern school with 
European teachers was established in Tabriz. 

In the last decade of the roth century, two colleges 
of higher education were established which later 
became faculties of Tehran University. One was the 
College of Political Sciences, primarily intended for 

the education of future diplomats, and the other 
was the College of Agriculture, with training at 
secondary school and university level. With the 
| creation of the Society for Promotion of National 
| Education, many philanthropically-inclined citizens 
were encouraged to endow and start their own 
| private schools on modern lines. 

The reformist movement which had started early 
in the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah was fully conscious 
| of the inadequacy of the traditional maktab-madrasa 
type of education, and worked towards the adoption 
| of a modern Western-type of education. Mirza 
| Malkam Khan [g.v.] was the first to propose a national 

system of education, similar to the French one of 
| primary, secondary and university stages (see Ada- 
miyyat, op. cit.), Others, more nationalist and anti- 
clerical, like Mirza Fath ‘AI! Akhund-zada [¢.v.], 
Mirza Ak& Khan Kirm4ni [g.v.] and Talibov, de- 
tnanded a secular system: of education. 

The constitutional period, beginning in 1906, in- 
atigurated a period of upheaval for Iran, with the 

re-imposition of despotic Kadjar rule, pressures 

from outside powers during the First World War 
years and finally the downfall of the Kadjars [see 

MASHROTIYYA and KApDJAR), yet a great deal was 

done for education between 1908 and 1925. 

In roto the Madjlis passed the administrative 
| Law of Education which established the Ministry 
| of Education (Wisdral-i MaSérif wa Awhkaf wa 

Sana*i*-i Mustazrafa), whose responsibilities in- 

cluded also, as its name implied, pious endowments 

and the fine arts. 
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Responsibility for public education was assigned 
to this Ministry, In rorz the Fundamental Law of 
Education made the Ministry responsible for the 
provision of basic education for all children aged 
from 7 to 13 years of age. This law also recognised 
three stages of education: primary, secondary and 
higher stages. Private schools were recognised, but 
they all had to carry out the curriculum ratified 
by the Ministry of Education. Corporal punishment 
was banned in all types of schoo! (see further on 
the provisions of these laws, Issa Sadiq, Modern 
Persia and her educational system, New York 1931). 

In rgr8 the Central Teachers’ College was estab- 
lished for training secondary school teachers. 
A number of French teachers were engaged to teach 
modern sciences, and eminent Iranian scholars 
came to be associated with this college, later called 
the Higher National Teachers’ College. When the 
University of Tehran was established in 1935, this 
College was incorporated into the University to 
form its faculties of Arts and Sciences, In 1921 the 
School of Law was established and a number of 
European teachers engaged to teach modern juris- 
prudence. In 1922 a law was ratified by the Madjlis 
establishing the Supreme Council of Education, 
which was the legislative and supervisory body with 
regard to all matters pertaining to education. Thus 
with the education acts of r9r0, rg11 and 1922, the 
foundations were laid for a national system of 
education. 

With the advent of Rida Shah Pahlavi [¢.v.], 
Minister of War in 1921, prime minister in 1923 and 
voted as Shah by the Constitutional Assembly 
which deposed the Kadjar dynasty in 1925, a new 
era began in the history of Iran, one marked by 
unification of the country under a strong central 
government, economic progress, the first steps 
towards emancipation of women, a resurgence of 
Iranian nationalism and further progress in educa- 
tion, 

The need for trained people in higher education 
prompted the new Shah to introduce a law into the 
Madjlis authorising the Ministry of Education to 
send at least roo students abroad every year for 
higher education; the first group left for France in 
1928. Scholars sent abroad under this law provided 
the fature universities with the bulk of their teachers 
and also manned important posts of state. At the 
same time, the government engaged a number of 
foreign professors to teach at centres of higher 
education. 

In 1934 an important step was taken to provide 
teachers for primary schools, A law was ratified by 
the Madjlis establishing teachers’ colleges, and also 
making provisions for the employment, promotion 
and retirement of teachers and civil servants. By 
1939 there were thirty such colleges in operation. 

The University of Tehran was established by law 
in 1934 and inaugurated in 1935 [see pyAmr‘a]. 
Almost all the faculties were already in existence; 
the new law brought them under a unified ad- 
ministration. The law also approved the budget for 
extensive new buildings. 

In 1936, Rida Shah decreed the emancipation of 
women, and a consequence of this was that, hitherto 
barred from higher education, they found access to 
educational facilities at all levels. 

In 1939, secondary school organisation was 
changed. Until then, the secondary schoo! was 
divided into two stages or “cycles” of three years 
each. The first cycle was general in nature, and the 
second one provided more education in the arts 
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and sciences. As there was a terminal examination 
at the end of the first cycle (at the age of 16) and a 
certificate was issued at that point, more than 50% 
of students terminated their studies then or went 
into a trade or vocational school. With the new 
system, the secondary school was divided into a 
Structure of 5 + 1 years, with specialisation at the 
sixth year. This had an adverse effect on the sub- 
sequent development of education, however, in 
that it turned students away from vocational schools 
towards a university education, and consequently 
produced a surfeit of applicants for university 
education. 

Technical and vocational education had all along 
been the responsibility of various departments of 
state who trained the experts whom they needed, 
The Ministry of Education—called since the early 
19308 the Wisarat-i Farhang (farhang = both 
education and culture)—did have its own vocational 
schools which students could enter at the age of 16 
after the first cycle of secondary school, but the 
number of these schools was inadequate. 

The whole system of education was highly cen- 
tralised, with all important decisions taken in Tehran. 
However, when Rida Shah abdicated in 1941, a 
national system of education had been firmly 
established. The most remarkable achievement was 
perhaps the fact that, under him, girls came to enjoy 
the same right to education as boys. 

Under Muhammad Rida Shah Pahlavi [¢.v.) 
there was an enormous growth in all fields of educa- 
tion, Whereas there were 285,000 students in primary 
schools in 1941, the figure rose to 4,708,000 in 1976. 
Secondary school enrolment rose from 25,000 to 
2,357,000, and university enrolment from 3,367 to 
154,000 in the same period. The increase in edu- 
cational expenditure was from 154 million rials 
in 1941 to 260 billion rials in 1976. In addition, in 
1976 there were some 50,000 Iranian students 
studying at foreign universities, mainly in the United 
States and in Western Europe. 

In 1943 a law ratified by the Madjlis made the 
University of Tehran autonomous. Between 1949 
and 1950, new universities were established in Tabriz 
Shiraz, Ahwiz, Isfahan and Mashhad. In 1956, 
Pahlavi University was established in Shiraz, in 
1957 the National University opened in Tehran, 
and in 1962 the AryAmihr Technological University 
was inaugurated in Tehran, By 1964, eleven new 
institutions of higher education had been established. 

In 1963, the law establishing the Literacy Corps or 
“Army of Knowledge” (Sipdh-i Danish) was ratified. 
According to this law, young men of military age, 
with secondary school certificate, could choose to 
undergo four months of training as primary school 
teachers and afterwards teach for 20 months in 
remote rural areas, this being regarded as in lieu 
of military service. Between 1963 and 1969, some 
1.3 million children and adults had been taught by 
the Literacy Corps in 22,000 villages. 

In 1964 the whole system of primary and secondary 
schools was reorganised. The primary school was 
allotted 5 years, the “guidance” school 3 years 
after the primary school and the last four years 
of secondary schoo! could be devoted to specialised 
studies relevant to the university course which the 
student planned to follow. Alternative vocational 
and technical schools were provided after the 
primary school and after the three years of “guid- 
ance” school, this system marking a considerable 
improvement over the previous one. 

In 1968 a new Ministry of Science and Higher 





Education was created to deal with ever expanding | and Ma‘arrat Masrin, Abi ‘Ubayda [¢.v.) conquered 
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higher education. The new Ministry authorised the | this town, which surrended on the same conditions 


establishment of private colleges of higher education, 
but the experiment was not a successful one, and 
all the private colleges were nationalised in 1974. 
Also in 1974, education at all levels was declared 
free by the Shah. 

The abnormal growth of secondary education had 
created a large number of applicants for university 
places. Notwithstanding the fast expansion of 
higher educational facilities, only a fraction of the 
applicants could find places. The accumulating 
number of young people whose levels of aspiration 
had been thereby raised, but could not be satisfied, 
was another factor responsible for the discontent 
that led to the 1979 Revolution in Iran, but the 


consequent closure in effect of the universities as ¢ 


potential centres of resistance, and the relegation 

once again of woman to an inferior status under the 

Khumayni régime have diminished rather than 
enhanced educational opportunities. 
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MA‘ARRAT MASRIN or MISRIN, a small 
town in North Syria (lat. 36°or’ N., long. 
36° 40’ E.), It is 40 km. to the north of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man ({¢.v.], 50 km. south-west of Aleppo or 
Halab {g.0.] and 12 km. north-west of Sarmin. It owes 
its importance to its position between the districts 
of the Ridj, the Djazr and the Djabal al-Summak and 
formerly served as the market for this region which 
the road from Halab to Armanaz traverses, a route 
used in the Middle Ages by the Turkomans. Its role 
has devolved today on Idlib, The land, although 
poorly watered, has never lacked agricultural! resour- 
ces; in the Middle Ages there were already fig, olive 
and pistachio trees as well as summdk, which was 
exported to the tanneries; lentils were also cultivated 
there. In former times, the town was protected by a 
wall which today has disappeared, and there were 
five mosques. 

As the chef-lieu of a ndhiya of the muhdfaza of 
Halab, situated in the district of the Djazr, Ma‘arrat 
Masrin had 3,000 inhabitants in 1930 and §,000 in 
1945, and came under the kada? of Idlib. 

The name of the town is often given in the form 
Ma‘arrat Misrin, but it is also called Ma‘arrat Nasrin, 
which some authorities, such as al-Mukaddasi and 
Abu 'I-Fida4?, connect with the name of Kinnasrin 
(g.v.], the djund of which the town formed part, just 
as Maarrat al-Nu‘man [g.v.] was sometimes desig- 
nated Ma‘arrat Hims by an allusion to the djund 
to which it belonged. In the Syriac manuscripts of 
the 8th century, this town, situated in the kira 
of Antakiya {g.v.], is called Ma‘arrat Mesrén; the 
monastery of Béth Mari Kanan was there. In the 
chroniclers of the Crusades, one encounters the form 
Megaret Basrin or Meguaret Mesrin, In Isainbert’s 
Guide (714), one reads Maarrat Mouceriin. 

History. In the year 16/637, after having defeated 
a large Byzantine army drawn up between Halab 


as Halab [g.v.]. In the ‘Abbasid period, under the 
caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (d. 247/861), ‘Amr b. 
Hawbar, originally from Ma‘ratha al-Buraydiyya, a 
locality near Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, held the office 
of governor of Ma‘arrat Masrin. A century later, in 
357/968, profiting from the unstable situation in 
Halab after the death of Sayf al-Dawla, Nicephorus 
Phocas conquered the town and had more than 
1,000 inhabitants deported to the bildd al-Riim. 
After the Arabo-Byzantine truce of Safar 359/end 
of 969-beginning of 970, the town was part of the 
territory governed by Karghuwayh. At the time 
of his expedition against Halab, in 4145/1024, Salib 
b. Mirdas, chief of the Bani Kilab, sent one of his 
amirs, Aba Manstir Sulayman b. Tawk, to attack 
Ma‘arrat Masrin; the place was captured and its 
commander taken prisoner. In 454/1062, a sbort 
time before the death of Mu‘izz al-Dawla Thimal, 
the Byzantines succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the town by trickery. Asad al-Dawla 
*Atiyya succeeded his brother in Halab but, in 457/ 
1065, his nephew Mahmid b. Nasr, with the help 
of the Kilabis, was successful in turning out his 
uncle and setting himself up in his place. However, 
some discontented Kilibis helped ‘Atiyya to attack 
Ma‘arrat Masrin in 458/1066 and recapture it from 
his nephew. In 490/end of 1097 the Franks besieged 
Antakiya, where the Saldjikid governor Yaghi-Siyan 
resisted them. During the siege, the Franks went 
in Safar 491/January 1098 to pillage some of the 
towns of the Djazr and notably Ma‘arrat Masrin. 
in Djiumada II 491/June ro98, Antakiya was taken; 
Yaghi Siyan escaped, but he fell from his horse at 
Armanaz, not far from Ma‘arrat Masrin and, mortally 
wounded, he is said to have been killed by some 
Armenian woodcutters who carried his head to 
Bohemond. 

After having taken Harim [g.v.] in Sha*ban 492/July 
1098, Raimond Pilet, with a detachment of the army 
of the Comte de Saint-Gilles, crossed the Rddj and 
captured the town, which was integrated into the 
Frankish defences to the east of the Orontes, When 
Baldwin of Edessa had been taken prisoner, the 
Frankish garrisons were attacked in 497/1104 in 
the district of al-Djazr by the inhabitants of al-Fu‘a, 
Sarmin and Ma‘arrat Masrin, who inflicted heavy 
losses on them and drove them out of the region. 
Ridwin of Halab received a good reception and 
occupied the town, which came to play the role of 
froutier-post (thaghr) for the Muslims. In 505/1111-12 
the population of Ma‘arrat Masrin came into conflict 
with the Shi Ism& lis, who were numerous in 
the district; two years later, in Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 507/ 
April rrz4, a group of IsmA‘ilis recruited in Ma‘arrat 
Masrin, Afamiya [q.v.] and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
tried to attack Shayzar during Faster, but were 
repulsed by the Bani: Munkidh. 

In 5144/1120 Tughtakin and Ilgh4zi, lords of Halab, 
arrived to besiege the Franks who had withdrawn 
to Ma‘arrat Masrin; when Baldwin proceeded to the 
rescue of the Crusaders, the antagonists reached a 
peace agreement granting the Westerners a certain 
nuinber of places, including Kafartab, al-Bara [q.v.] 
and Ma‘arrat Masrin, whence the Franks could keep 
a watch on the Turkomans. The Frankish fief of 
al-Athirib extended as far as Ma‘arrat Masrin at 
that time, In Radjab 520/August 1126, when Ak 
Sunkur al-Bursuki (g.v.], governor of Mawsil, invaded 
the territory of Sarmin, he found the Franks camping 
in front of him near the cisterns (kawd) of Ma‘arrat 
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Masrin; they retreated several days later to their 
territory because of their lack of provisions. 

For several years, the region of the Djazr was 
to witness the constant passage of Crusaders and 
Muslims. In 524/1130, “Imad al-Din Zangi, having 
become atabeg of Mawsil after the assassination of 
Ak Sunkur, profited from the conflict which broke 
out between Alice of Antikiya, widow of Bohemond, 


and her own father Baldwin II, to attack the outlying | 


parts of Athirib and Ma‘arrat Masrin, which he 
captured for a while from the Franks. In 527/rr34, 


| 
| 


} 


the amir Sawar, lieutenant of Zangi in Halab, under- | 
took a plundering expedition against the Djazr and © 


the citadel of Zardan4; he surprised the Franks near 
Harim, invaded the territories of Ma‘arrat Masrin 
and Maf‘arrat al-Nu‘min, and returned to Halab 
loaded with booty. 

In 5712/1175, Salab al-Din, in order to bring the 
IsmA‘Ill Hashishiyyin to reason, mounted a punitive 
expedition against their territories of Sarmin, 
Ma‘arrat Masrin and the Djabal al-Summ4k whose 
inhabitants he massacred; he then entrusted to 
Shihab al-Din al-Harimi, his maternal uncle, the 
district of Hamat [¢.v.}, which was rich in fortresses. 

In the Ayydbid period, Ma‘arrat Masrin often 
changed masters; in DjumAda 1 6ro/July 1222, al- 
Malik al-Salih, son of al-Malik al-Zahir Ghizi, 
acquired the territories of Shughr and Bakas, Ridj 
and Ma‘arrat Masrin, which he was to exchange 
later, around 624/1227, for some places situated to 
the north-west of Halab, such as ‘Ayntab [q.v.) and 
Rawandan. In 637-8/r240, the region was devastated 
by the Khdrazmians (see KH*ARAZM-SHAHS). 

In the modern period, the town seems only rarely 
to have been visited by travellers. The consul J.-B. 
Rousseau speaks of it in 1814 in his description of 
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southern part of the Belus massif with numerous 
villages. Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, famous as the birth- 
place of the blind poet al-Ma‘arri [q.v.], is situated 
at about 500 m. altitude, in Jat. 35° 38’ N. and long. 
36° 40’ E. Falling within northern Phoenicia, two 
days’ journey to the south of Halab or Aleppo 
(vo km.), it is situated on the eastern fringe of a massif 
rich in archaeological remains. From west to east, 
we have Eocene limestones which provide cut stone, 
cretaceous marl, and, about r2 kin. to the east, Plio- 
cene basalts which, to the south, take the form of a 
flow which traverses the Diabal Zawiya as far as the 
Orontes. 

There is no running water in the vicinity, and the 
inhabitants have to collect rain water in cisterns. 
The contributions of rainfall and wells have allowed 
a rich agriculture without irrigation since antiquity, 
According to Ibn Djubayr, it used to take two days 
to cross the area covered by gardens which stretched 
all around the town. This land was, in the Ayydbid 
period, one of the most fertile and rich in the world. 
To the west of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘mAn, since classical 
times there has been cultivation of olive trees and 
vineyards; near the town, in the gardens, grow 
pistachio and almond trees, while to the east, stretch 
fields of cereals (cornu and barley), The region pro- 
duces three essential commodities: corn, olives and 
raisins for immediate export, which leads to “recur- 
ring concentrations in great masses of these specialised 


| products" (Tehalenko, Villages, i, 98). 


the pashaltk of Halab. At the end of the roth century, . 


Jullien says of Ma‘arrat Masrin that it was a large 
village situated in the midst of fields of sesame and 
olive-trees in a rich plain, whose great fertility, 
before t914, was praised by Garrett. 
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If one accepts the identification of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘min with Ara, the existence of a human settle- 
ment on the site of the present town very near to 
Tell Mannas dates back to the first millenium B.C, 
In fact, Ara is mentioned in the Assyrian texts among 
the conquests of the empire in 738 B.C. There is no 
doubt that it is the same town which appears under 
the name Arta as one of the Graeco-Roman cities of 
the Antonine itinerary which is identifiable with 
the Megara of Strabo and which becomes Marra in the 
Latin chroniclers of the Middle Ages, while the Wes- 


| tern historians of the Crusades call it La Marre or 


La Maire. According te the Arab authors, the form 
Ma‘arrat al-NuSman designated in the Umayyad 
period a town and a district situated in the fourth 
climate and belonging to the djund of Hims; then, 
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MA‘ARRAT at-NUSMAN, chef-lieu of a 
kadd? of North Syria comprising the southern 
half of the Djabal Zawiya, which consists of the 


in that of Kinnasrin (q.v.). This is why the geographer 
Ibn Kburradadhbih (d. before 272/885) considers 
this region as one of the ‘Auiisim [q.0.]. According 
to al-Baladhuri (d. ca. 279/892) and al-Ya*kObl (d. ca. 
278/89t) and repeated by Ibn Battita (756/1355) 
and Khalil al-Zahirl (872/1468) (Zubda), the town 
was at one time called Dhit al-Kustir “the town of 
palaces”, al-Ditmashki speaks of Dhit Kasrayn, 


The second part of the name of the town, according 
to al-Baladhurl, repeated by al-Harawi, is taken from 
a Companion of the Prophet, al-NuSmin b. Bashir al- 
Ansari fg.r.J, who, in the caliphate of Mu‘iwiya, 
was governor of Kafa and the region of Mims aud 
whose son died in Ma‘arra; on the death of Yazid, the 
governor of Ma‘arra is said to have been Nu‘uvin b. 
Bashir, who himself died in 65/684. There is another 
tradition according to which this second name is 
taken from al-Nu‘man b. ‘Adi al-Sati‘, of the Band 
Taniikh family who lived in the town and the region. 

Mafarrat al-Nu‘min, since its establishment, 
has been an important crossroads and active economic 
centre, The town is situated on the north-south axis, 
which, from IXurus at the foot of the Taurus, goes 
as far as Palestine passing via Halab, Hamat, Hims 
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and Dimashk. This route passes along the foot of the 
eastern slope of the Djabal Zawiya and skirts the 
plain which stretches to the east. A road also passes 
it which links HamAt with Antikiya, and halfway be- 
tween the latter and Ma‘arra is Ridjiyya (Chastel 
Ruge) in the Ridj district which screens Antioch to 
the south. An important road goes westwards from 
Ma‘arra via al-Hass and al-Bara, goes over the 
Djabal Zawiya, then crosses the Orontes at Dijisr 
al-Shughr before reaching Lidhikiyya (¢.v.). 

To the south, one goes by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
to Kafar Jab, from where one can reach Afamiya or 
Shayzar. It should be noted that the old Halab-Hims 
route that al-Ya‘kibI followed in the 3rd/oth cen- 
tury did not pass by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man but via Tell 
Mannas, several kilometres to the east of the present 
road, and yet the Antonine itinerary gives the Arra- 
Epiphania (Ham4t) route. A well-articulated road 
network linked the agricultural villages of the east 
with Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. This town was not only a 
resting stage, but also a centre of exchange between 
the mountain and the plain, and it served as a great 
collecting centre of agricultural products; in 340/951 
it was already a prosperous town. As the key to 
Hamat, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min was to be, under the 
Middle Ages, the first objective to be attained by any 
adversary, coming from the north-west, north or 
north-east, while to any master of Hamat it consti- 
tuted an advance defence. In the Ottoman period, 
the economic importance of the town was emphasised 
by the fact that the sandjak of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min 
had its own fiscal regulation; taxes were paid on mer- 
chandise in transit, animals and produce transported 
from the villages to the town, the bidj fee fy.v.], In 
1913, there was a French school in this town. At the 
present time, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min preserves its role 
as a craft and commercial centre which is emphasised 
by the coming-and-going of trucks, agricultural 
machines, buses and taxis as well as the appearance 
of its main street, which is dominated by garages, 
workshops for mechanical repairs, cafés and restau- 
rants, 

Demographic growth in the 20th century has fol- 
lowed that of the country as a whole, From 5,250 in- 
habitants in 1932, the population rose to 0,140 in 
1945, to reach 20,000 in 1970. 

History. In 16/637, the army of Abi ‘Ubayda 
[g-v.] occupied Ma‘arra-Hims; those of the inhabit- 


ants who were not converted were forced to pay the ° 


djizya and kharadj (q.vc.]. In Radjab ror/February 
720, the pious caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
buried in Dayr Sam‘An in al-Nakira to the south-west 
of Ma‘arra. It is in this village that there lived the 
Saff Yahya al-Maghribi whom Saladin visited. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented in the 7th/13th 
century. 

In 207/822, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, nominated by 
the caliph al-Ma?iniin as governor of Syria where he 
succeeded his father, fought the rebel Nasr b. Shabath 
and, on this occasion, destroyed the fortifications 
of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and other fortresses such as 
those of al-Kafr and Hunak. 

Tn 290/903, the Karamita [g.v.], under the coim- 
mand of the Sahib al-Khal, devastated the region of 
Hims, Hamat, Salamiyya and Mafarrat al-Nu‘man. 
They killed many people there and took captive 
women and children, In 325/936-7, some Bani Kilab 
nomads penetrated into Syria from Nadjd; when 
they drew near to Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, Mu‘idh 
b,. Sa‘id, commander of this place, went to meet 
them, but was taken prisoner at al-Burdghithi 
(whose location is unknown) with a part of his 
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army; he was only released later by Abu ‘l-‘Abbis 
Ahmad b. Sa‘id, a Kilabi commander of Halab. 

In 332/943-4 al-Husayn b. Sad, uncle of Sayf 
al-Dawla, drove out of Halab Abu 'Il-‘Abbas b. SaTd 
and the Kilabl Yanis al-Mu‘nisl, and passed by Ma- 
‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n on his way to Hims, while Yinis 
fled to Egypt. In Shaww4l 333/May-June 945, the 
(khshidid governor of Egypt left Damascus and mar- 
ched against Sayf al-Dawla; he seized Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘m4n and appointed Mu‘Aadh b. Sa‘Id as governor 
for the second time, but he was killed shortly after 
by Sayf al-Dawla at the Battle of Kinnasrin, In 
348/959 the Karamita were numerous in the region 
of Ma‘arrat al-NuSm4n, and the SUkaylid governor 
Shabib b. Djarir headed a band of these insurgents 
and marched on Dimashk. At the end of 357/end 
of 968, Nicephorus Phocas conquered Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man, destroyed the Great Mosque and damaged 
a large part of its ramparts. At the beginning of 
358/969, a peace treaty was signed and the town was 
one of those which had to pay tribute to the Byzan- 
tines, but the latter did not have sufficient troops 
to enforce the agreement. Abu 'I-Ma‘ali, son of Sayf 
al-Dawla, recaptured Ma‘arra. 

In 358/969, at the time when the Byzantines 
withdrew from the Halab region, Abu ‘!-Ma‘all came 
to Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘inan, whose governor delivered the 
khutha in his name. In October of the same year, on 
the return of the Byzantines, Abu ‘l-Ma‘ali fell back 
on Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, where he received reinforce- 
ments, provisions and fodder. He appointed as his 
lieutenant there Zuhayr, a ghulam of his father, and 
went on to Hims. On his return, Zuhayr refused to 
open the gates of the town to the Hamdanid prince, 
who decided to use force; finally, his lieutenant 
secured aman, 

When in Dhu 'I-Hidjdja 358/October 969, Kargha- 
wayh seized power in Halab, Zuhayr, the governor 
of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘mAn, allied himself with the Ham- 
danid Sayf al-Dawla and took part in the campaign 
against Halab. But as soon as the Byzantine Peter 
Stratopedarcus, whom Kamal al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
calls al-Turbazi, came to help Karghawayh, Abu ‘l- 
Ma“alf abandoned the siege of Halab and withdrew 
with Zuhayr to al- Khunigira and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 
tn 364/975 Sa‘d al-Dawla Abu 'Il-Ma‘“AlT came, with 
the aid of the Bana Kilib, to besiege Zuhayr in his 
town, and broke in by the Hunak gate; driven back 
from the town, Abu 'l-Ma‘all burned the Hirs gate, 
and finally, Zuhayr gave himself up and was executed. 
in Shawwal 366/May-June 977, the castle of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man was pillaged. 

An expedition of the Fatimids against HMalab in 
386/996 was held in check, but the Egyptians suc- 
ceeded in extending their authority as far as Ma‘- 
arrat al-Nu‘man, In fact, RummAb, a mamlik of Sayf 
al-Dawla who governed the place, had revolted 
against his master Abu 'I-Fadi?il Sa‘id al-Dawla, 
prince of Halab, and had appealed to Mangitakin, 
a Turkish leader in the service of the FAtimids, to 
relieve him from the pressure exerted by the Aleppine 
forces. It seems that following an agreement with 
the Fatimids, Lu’lu’, the atabeg of Halab, had re- 
covered Ma‘arra. In 393/1003 the district of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man was attacked by Lulu’, who had seized 
power in Halab in the preceding year; he dismantled 
the fortresses situated in this territory and in that of 
Rij in order to prevent his adversaries from using 
them against him. 

In the middle of the sth/rrth century, after the 
appearance of the Mirdasids on the political scene 
with the capture of Halab in rozy, Ma‘arrat al- 
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Nu‘madn was to change hands several times. In 434/ 
1042-3 the Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla confronted the 
Mirdasid Thim4l, master of Halab, and took posses- 
sion of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. In 452/1060 Thimal, in 
the course of an expedition against his nephew 
Mahmid, stayed in the town whose inhabitants had 
to suffer the enemy occupation. Five years later, 
after entering Halab, Mahmiid the Mirdasid, sent 
Hiariin, a Turkish leader, to capture Ma‘arra. On 
17 Shaww4l 458/10 September 1066, Hariin pene- 
trated into the town with more than 1,000 men 
comprising Turks. Daylamf, Kurds and men from 
the al-Awdj tribe. They had established their camp 
outside the walls in front of the gate where public 
prayer was performed. These troops were disciplined, 
and respected the olive groves and vineyards, only 
taking water for their beasts without paying. They 
left the town to help Mahmiid in his struggle against 
the Kilabis. 

Some Turks from the Byzantine territory advanced 
in 462/1070, under the command of Sundak, against 
Halab; they went as far as the Djazr and devastated 
the territories of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, Kafar Tab, 
Hamat, Hims and Rafaniyya, Shortly after, the 
Saldjikids made their appearance in North Syria. 
In 472/1079-80, Tutush, brother of the sultan Malik 
Shah, made the inhabitants of SarmIn and Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘m4n, whose eastern villages he plundered, pay 
large sums, 

In 478/1085, Ma‘arra belonged to the ‘Ukaylids; 
at the beginning of Rabi‘ [J/August, Sulayman 
b. Kutlumush who, the preceding year had seized An- 
takiya, took it from them, In 485/ro92 Yaghi Siyan 
received from Tutush a certain number of places in 
ikta®, including Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. Three years 
later, Ridwan, the Saldjikid prince of Halab, gave 
the town and its territory to Sukman b. Artuk; in 
the following year, Djarrah al-Dawla, Ridwan’s 
atabeg, having quarrelled with the latter, seized 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 

The strategic position of this place was also to 
interest the Crusaders. In the vicinity of the town, 
to the west, troops could be concentrated, under 
the protection of the forts of Tell Mannas and Kafr 
Ruma to the east and Kafar Jab which, on the south, 
also served to defend the approach from Afamiya 
and to attack Shayzar on the Orontes. In 491/1098 
Raymond of Saint Gilles decided to attack Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘m4n on leaving Antakiya, supported by the 
Christians of the region, but he was driven back. 
At the end of November a fresh attack was led by 
Robert of Flanders, In order to capture Ma‘arrat 
al-NuSman, the Crusaders used a wooden castle 
on wheels surpassing the height of the town walls 
so as better to attack the enemy who, to break the 
force of the missiles, covered the walls with bags 
of hay and cotton, Raimond Pilet’s sappers succeeded 


in making a breach in the wall. Not having a very | 


large army, Bohemond negotiated an honourable 
surrender, proposing to save lives. The town sur- 
rendered on r4 Muharram 492/r1 December 1098. 
At Christmas 1098, Raymond of Saint Gilles left 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man to establish himself at Chastel 
Ruge, and Bohemond also went there after appointing 
the bishop of al-Bara in authority over this place. 
At the beginning of January 1099, while the princes 
were organising the expedition against Jerusalem 
from Chastel Ruge, the more impoverished elements 
of the Frankish army, who wanted to to go Jerusalem 
without delay, rebelled, and, despite the protesta- 
tions of the bishop of al-Bara, set about sacking 
the town and demolishing the ramparts. Raymond 





of Saint Gilles returned, gathered his men and 
abandoned Ma‘arra, which he evacuated on 17 Safar 
492/13 January 1099, barefoot, as leader of the Pil- 
grimage. In 496/1103, Ridwan of Halab reconquered 
the lost fortresses and, the following year, he occupied 
Mafarrat al-Nu‘man, which the Franks were forced 
to abandon temporarily. In 505/11rx, Mawdiid, atabeg 
| of Mawsil, and Tughtakin, afabeg of Dimashk, al- 
lied against Halab, and marched to Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man, whose region was at that time peopled by 
numbers of the Assassins [see AL-HASHTSHTYYA], 
On 23 Rabi‘ II 500/15 September r115, Bursuk 
of Mawsil was defeated by Roger of Antioch at the 
Battle of Tall Danith, to the north of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man, on the road from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, Two years later, after the assassina- 
| tion of Lww at Halab, the Franks controlled the 
roads linking this town with Dimashk. In 513/r119 
Baldwin Il marched on Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, and 
in the following year, Ridwan concluded a treaty 
with the Franks of Antioch according to which 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, the Djazr situated to the north 
of the town, Kafar T4b, al-Bara and part of the Dja- 
bal al-Summak reverted to the Franks. Several 
years later (519/rr25) there is mentioned the escape 
of an important group of Muslim prisoners from the 
citadel of Ma‘arra. 

At the beginning of Djumada I 529/end of April 
1135, Zangi captured Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and drove 
the Franks out of the citadel; he re-established on 
their lands the Muslims who could show their title 
deeds, and for those who had lost them he checked 
the payment of kharddj in the land registers before 
restoring their lands. The following year, at the be- 
ginning of Sha*ban/mid-April, the Basileus John IT 
Comnenus traversed the territory of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man, without attacking it, and proceeded swiftly 
towards Shayzar which he besieged in vain. 

During the great earthquake of 552/1157, of which 
Hamat was the epicentre, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
was seriously damaged; Niir al-Din visited it in Ra- 
madan 552/October 1157. In this prince’s time, this 
town was situated on the southern border of the 
Halab region and the customs dues (mukis) on mer- 
chandise were paid there. Nir al-Din founded a 
dovecot there, a resting-stage for the pigeon post 
between Hamat and Halab, which was to be inte- 
grated into the system of the Mamiiik air-borne 
post before being suppressed at the beginning of the 
15th century. 

In 574/1178, certain villages of the kava of Ma‘arra 
were given in ikfa* by Saladin to the amir Shams 
al-Din Ibn al-Mukaddam. In the Ayyibid period, 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, due to its position on the border 
of the territories of Halab and Hamat, changed hands 
more than ten times in less than a century. 

In 548/1188 Saladin went from Halab to Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man in order to go on pilgrimage to the Shaykh 
| Aba Zakariyya? al-Maghribi, who lived near the tomb 
| of the Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, In 587/r191, al- 

Malik al-Muzaffar Tak? al-Din ‘Umar seized Ma‘arra 

to the detriment of Muzaffar al-Din, and died shortly 
| afterwards, Two years later it was given by al-Malik 

al-Zahir Ghazi to al-Mansir Muhammad. In 596/1200, 

Ibn al-Mukaddam was in possession of Afamiya, 
| Kafar Tab and 25 places in the district of Ma‘arrat 

al-Nu‘man, The following year, during a campaign 
! against Hamat, al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazt sacked the 
! surrounding area and plundered the town, which 
| sporadically formed part of his domains. In 598/1202 
an agreement was reached between al-Malik al-SAdil, 
sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-Zahir of Halab and al- 














Malik al-Mansiir Muhammad, who received Ma‘arrat 


al-Nu‘man. This town is situated to the north of | 


Shayzar, Afamiya and Kafar Tab, three possessions 
of al-Malik al-Zahir, the emir of Halab, whose forces, 
together with some Bedouin allies, pillaged the 
territory of Ma‘arra from time to time. 

In 604/1207-8, the governor of the town was 
Murshid b. Salim b. al-Muhadhdhib, vassal of al- 
Malik al-Zabir. In 617/1220, this town belonged, 
with the agreement of the Sultan al-Afdal, to al- 
Malik al-Nasir Kilidj Arslan [g.v.j, lord of Hamit. 
In 620/223, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, prince of 
Dimashk, attacked Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, whose 
governor fled, leaving the task of negotiating to the 
notables, who included the father of the historian 
Ibn Wésil, Al-Malik al-Mu‘Sazzam nominated an 
administrator. 

In the decade which followed, the town was dis- 
puted between al-Ashraf Misa of Damascus and al- 
Muzgaffar I1 Mahmid of Hamat. The latter recon- 
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structed the citadel of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man in 631/ | 


1233. In 635/1238, on the death of al-Malik al-Kamil 
in Cairo, Ma‘arra and its citadel were seized by al- 
Malik al-Ndsir Yisuf of Halab after a short siege 
assisted by mangonels. Expelled by Cingiz Khan 
(g.v.], the Khwarazmians crossed the Euphrates in 
638/1240 and entered Syria, passed to the south of 
Halab via Djabbal and Sarmin, and plundered the 
region as far as Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, governed at 
that time by al-Malik al-MansOr, After Baybars’ 
victory at ‘Ayn Djalit (g.v.], the sultan al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar Kutuz [q.v.] in 658/1259 handed over to 
al-Malik al-Manstir the towns of Ba‘rin and Ma‘arrat 


al-Nu‘man, which had been taken from him by the | 


amir of Halab, From this time onwards except for | 


short periods, the town and its region was to remain 
in the hands of the princes of Hamat; Abu ‘)-Fida?, 
an Ayydbid prince, geographer and historian, also 
received thein in if{a* from the sultan Mubammad b. 
Kalan in 7210/1310; but three years later he was 
forced to cede them to the ruler of Halab. This is 
why, in 7126/1316, he gave up to the sultan as a do- 
nation in the proper official style, the town and 
castle, which did not prevent him from ceding the 
town to Muhammad b, ‘IsA at the end of the year. 

Under the Mamliks, at the beginning of 742/1341, 
the principality of Hamat was suppressed; the 
province belonged from then onwards to the ruler of 
Egypt, and the district of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n con- 
stituted a wildya of this province. After the Battle 
of Mardj Dabik (922/1516) the town became Ottoman; 
in 924/1518 it was on the northern border of the pro- 
vince of Dimashk. A century later, the traveller Pietro 
della Valle (ii, 136) passed by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
where he found a prince of the Ottoman dynasty, 

In the 17th century, Ma‘arra was situated on 
the southern border of the pashalik of Halab and the 
northern border of that of Dimashk, where the road 
from Balis passes to the Mediterranean, crossing the 
Orontes at Djisr al-Shughr. 

Thévenot describes Ma‘arra in 1658 as a “poor 
town commanded by a ‘sangiac’ "’, and says that it is 
surrounded by walls (Voyage, vi, 703; Suite du 
Voyage, iii, 97-8), Franz Ferdinand von Troilo, a 
German traveller in the middle of the 17th century, 
found in the town ‘two fine inns, one dilapidated, 
the other in quite a good state” (Reise Beschreibung, 
Dresden 1676, 458), It is in this period that an Arab 
family settled there coming from the region of Konya, 
sc. the al-‘Azm family who, in the second half of the 
17th century, were to set out on a political career 
which was to be prolonged into modern times. About 
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1650, twoof its members, K4sim and Ibrahim, reached 
Dimashk, then went on to Hamat and Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man. Ibrahim, a djundi, served in the Ottoman 
army, settled in Ma‘arra and was put in charge of or- 
ganising the defence of the town against the attacks of 
the Turkomans. His son, IsmA‘Il Pagha b. al-“Azm al- 
Nu‘mani, was born in Ma‘arra in 1070/1659-60, 
where he occupied himself with agriculture, and in 
the town of his birth became a sufficiently important 
figure to be nominated governor of Dimashk, on 
23 Djumada I! 1137/9 March 1725 (being removed at 
the end of Djum4da 1 1143/December 1730). In this 
period, Pococke, who visited Ma‘arra, describes it 
as a poor town with an independent agha who was 
paying a tribute to the Porte and levying taxes on 
travellers (A description..., ii, 145-6). Isma4‘ll 
had two sons, As‘ad Pasha and Sa‘d al-Din. The 
first was born in 1117/1706, and was first mutasallim 
in Hamat and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n and then governor 
of Dimashk in 1156/1743. In the 18th century the 
city, like Hims and Hamat, was one of the lifetime 
grants (mdalikdne) of the pasha of Damascus, who 
held it from the sultan and who himself sub-let it 
to an agha. In Radjab 1135/October 1771, ‘Uthman 
Pasha al-Kurdji, governor of Damascus from 1760, 
was removed, and lost the mdlikdne of Ma‘arra, 
which Muhammad Pasha al-‘Azm then received. 

In the middle of the rgth century, Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man was the most northerly locality of the 
pashalik of Dimashk; it was a sandjak governed by a 
mutasarrif, then it became a kadd of the liwd? of 
Halab and, in 5873, the residence of a ka im-makam. 
According to Sachau, who visited it in 1879, the town 
had about 400 houses, and led an easy life in the 
midst of a well-cultivated region. On the other hand, 
Max van Berchem, a few years later, saw only “a 
large, miserable-looking village ... in a well-culti- 
vated plain.” In 1913, one of the rare telegraphic 
offices of Syria made Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man the link 
between Hamat and Halab. 

From the time of the establishment of the French 


' mandate in the Levant, this town became an active 


centre of resistance by the Syrian nationalists. In 
1930, the Mawall shepherd tribes held much of 
the lands through which one had to pass between 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and Halab. Since 1965 the town 
has benefited from the economic, industrial and 
agricultural development of the Ham4t-Hims zone. 

Monuments, The town of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
has protected by a wall which was often attacked and 
damaged, and then repaired; it had seven gates like 
many cities of the East: Bab Halab, al-Bab al-Kabir, 
Bab Shith, Bab al-Djinan, Bab Hunak, Bab Hims and 
Bab Kadha’. Defence was also assured by a mediaeval 
fortress of circular plan called al-Kal‘a, built on a 
mound serving as its foundation and dominating the 
countryside to the north-west of Ma‘arra. lt was sit- 
uated at the entrance of “the great ravine which, 
from al-Bara, traverses the eastern side of the moun- 
tain, followed by the road which linked the inland 
plains of the east with the valley of the Orontes" 
(Tchalenko, iii, 123). After the Crusaders’ attacks, 
it was restored by Zangi in the 6th/rath century. A 
dovecote (burdj al-hamdm) set up by Nar al-Din in 
the 6th/r2th century linked Hamat and Halab by 
means of travelling pigeons until the beginning of the 
oth/rsth century. 

The Great Mosque of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n occupies 
the site of an ancient temple which had given way 
to a church which was turned into a mosque after 
the arrival of the Muslims. Built on a height in the 
middle of the city, it was reached by 13 steps; ex- 
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tensive re-use of ancient remains bears witness to 
the antiquity of the sanctuary, whose roof is flat. 
In the courtyard, two kiosks are supported by shafts 
of ancient columns; the cupola which protects the 
ablutions basin and its fountain rests on ten ancient 
columns, and the drum which provides a passage 
between the decagon of the ground plan and the 
circle of the cupola, is pierced by semi-circular bays. 
The square minaret of the Great Mosque, one of the 
most beautiful in Syria, bears on its west face the 
signature of the architect Kahir b, ‘AJI b. Kanit al- 
Sarmint, who in 595/1199 built the town’s Shafit 
madrasa. Creswell attributed this date to the con- 
struction of this monument. Herzfeld, stressing 
the strict relation which exists between the decora- 
tion and construction of this five-storeyed minaret 
and that of Halab, built between 483/1r090 and 
487/1094, dated it from 550/1155 at the latest. 
There is every reason to believe that Nar al-Din 
had it repaired after the great earthquake of 552/1157. 
Later, this minaret, after the quake of 565/1170, was 
to undergo other damage and to be repaired in 
sos/t199 by the architect of the Shafil madrasa. 

Some saks of very ancient origin surround the 
Great Mosque, and in the city there are still some 
reriains of covered, vaulted streets like Jerusalem. 
At the time of his visit to Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
Nasir-i Khusraw saw an ancient column ro cubits 
high with an inscription in non-Arabic characters 
which was regarded as a talisman, as at Hims and 
Antakiya, protecting the town from scorpions. 

According to Albert of Aix, quoted by Cl. Cahen 
(La Syrie du Nord, 162, n. 5) there was in the period 
of the Crusades, in the southern part of the town, a 
church of St. Andrew, of which some foundations 
still survive. According to Syriac texts, there was 
also a Monophysite monastery, whose location is 
uncertain, There are in the town and its environs a 
large oumber of sculpted arch-stones in basalt 
originating from ancient Christian tombs. 

To the south of the Great Mosque is situated a 
ShaAfi'i madrasa, whose foundation is sometimes attri- 
buted to Nir al-Din. Following a sculpted inscription 
on the lowest course of the arch of the doorway, it 
was built in 595/rt119 in the reign of the Ayyibid 
prince of Hamat al-Malik al-Mansir Abu 'I-Ma‘Ali 
Muhammad by Abu’l-Faw4ris Nadja. The building 
also bears the signature of the architect Kahir b. 
‘Ali b. Kanit. This madvasa is entered on the east side 
by a doorway with a trefoiled arch opening on the 
vestibule covered by a pyramidal cupola on penden- 
tives. In its axis, facing an oblong court, there is a 
very large iwan, at present encroached upon by dwel- 
lings. On the south, the prayer hall opens on the 
courtyard by three doors; the mifrdb, a large niche, 
is preceded by a cupola on pendentives creating a 
zone passing from the hexadecagon to the circle of 
the cupola, On the north side, some rooms are laid 
out and, at a north-east angle, is placed the tomb of 
the founder surmounted by a cupola. 

Also at Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man should be noted a 
khan of the Ottoman period which lies to the south 
of the Great Mosque in the eastern part of the town. 
It is a great, square kidn in cut stone with huge 
stables and a small mosque in the middle of the court- 
yard. An inscription above the fine southern doorway, 
dated 974/1566-7, informs us that this building is 
due to the generosity of Murad Celebi, defterddr of 
Anatolia (d. 981/1573-4). A second inscription at 
the vaulted north entrance is a poetic text giving in 
a chronogram the date 1166/1752-3, presumably the 
time of As‘ad Pasha al-‘Azm. 
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There are many places of pilgrimage or oratories 
in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man: the Makdm Nabi Allah Ya- 
sha‘ b. Nan, often cited as a djdmi* or mashhad, is 
situated outside the south walls of the town. The 
tomb of Yasha‘ (Joshua) is probably on the site of 
an ancient pre-Islamic sanctuary. Yakit says that 
this is not the tomb of Yiisha‘, which is actually 
in the vicinity of Nabulus. An inscription of ro lines 
dated 604/r207 recalls, in the bay above the door, 
that this place of prayer was reconstructed on the 
order of al-Malik al-Zahir al-Ghazi while Murshid b. 
Salim b. al-Muhadhdhib governed Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man. The ground plan of this small-scale makim 
is little different from that of a madrasa with its 
rectangular court, its deep iwdam facing the entrance 
and the north and south faces occupied by the fu- 
nerary chamber and prayer hall. Above the entrance 
arch rises an octagonal minaret with a small cupola 
supported at the top by four columns. The modern 
mausoleum of the illustrious blind poet, Abu ’I-‘AlA 
al-Ma‘arri (g.v.], where there is a part of his epitaph 
on a stele fragment in stone, is situated in the town. 

In the vicinity of Bab Shith, there is the tomb of 
Seth, third son of Adam, who spent part of his life 
in Syria. The tomb of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ammar b. 
Yasir, grandson of a Companion of the Prophet, is 
mentioned in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n by al-Balddhuri, 
and again by Ibn Battita and YAkit, There was also 
a mashhad of Yisuf which was restored by al-Malik 
al-Zahir Ghazi. 

A short distance to the east of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘main, 
at Dayr Nakira, identified with the Dayr Sam‘an 
of this district, is the tomb of the caliph ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, in a small enclosure. The earliest 
author, according to J. and D. Sourdel, to mention 
this site is Ibn Wasil (d, 6907/1298). Salah al-Din 
went there on pilgrimage in 584/1188 and visited 
there the Shaykh Abd Zakariyya’ Yaby4 b. Mansir 
al-Maghribi, who lived in this place and was buried 
behind the sepulchre of the Umayyad sovereign. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented from the Ayya- 
bid period. 

In 1953, Tchalenko remarked on the subject of 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘mAn: ‘Due to its situation as much 
as to its urban character and the importance of its 
mediaeval monuments, this site demands a special 
study, like several other small towns situated on 
the edge of the massif.” 
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AL-MA‘SARRI, Apv ‘L-‘ALA? AuMAD B. ‘ABD 
ALLAx B. SutaymMAN, famous Arabic poet and 
prose author of the late ‘Abbisid period, was 
born in 363/973 in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man [g.v.], a town 
between Aleppo and Hims in the northern part o! 
Syria, where he also was to die in 4490/1058. The Band 
Sulaymin, his forefathers, belonged to the notable 
families of Ma‘arra. As Shafi ‘ulamd’, they held 
the office of &4di, which post was for the first time 
successfully claimed by a grandfather of Abu ‘l-Ali?"s 
grandfather. In addition, some of the Band Sulayman 
are mentioned as rather good poets (further infor- 
mation in ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahanl, Kharidat al- 
bast wa-djaridai al-‘asr, ii (part on Syria), ed. Shukri 
Faysal, Damascus 1959, where a genealogical table 
may be found in the editor's Mukaddima, based on 
al-Isfahani, op.cit., ii, 49 and Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Ingdf, 
483-511). 
Having been afflicted by smallpox at an early age, 
Abu ‘l-SAla? lost his eyesight: ‘When I was four 
years old, there was a decree of fate about me, so 
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that I could not discern a full-grown camel from a 
tender young camel, recently born” (see his corre- 
spondence with Abd Nasr b. Abi “Imran, the Da 'I- 
duSat, in Yakit, Udada’, i, 198, cf. D. S. Margoliouth, 
Abu ‘lSAlé al-MaSarri’s correspondence on vegela- 
rianism, in JRAS (1902), 317), This defect was, how- 
ever, more than compensated by his extraordinarily 
retentive memory, which in later biographical collec- 
tions was to reach fabulous dimensions. Ibn al-‘Adim 
{g.v.J, who is otherwise very reliable, inserted in 
his monograph concerning Abu 'I-SAla? a “Chapter 
about deep understanding, natural ability, quick and 
brilliant memory, shining thought and penetrating 
insight in connection with Abu ‘l-SAla?” (al-Insdf, 
551-64). That Abu ‘I-SAla? started his career as a 
poet at the early age of tz or 12 years need not 
surprise us in view of, for instance, similar state- 
meuts which concern youthful poetry by al-Mutanab- 
bi (g.v.], cf, R. Blachére, Abou >{-Tayyib al-Motanabbt, 
un poéte arabe, Paris 1935, 27. Abu 'Il-SAla? completed 
his religious, linguistic and literary education, 
in that he read the text materials required, under 
supervision of different ghaykks, in the first in- 
stance those at Ma‘arra and Aleppo, Among his teach- 
ers were, according to Ibn al-Kiftl, /nbah, in Taif 
al-kudama’, 30, “companions from the circle of Ibn 
Khalawayh (g.v.]", known as one of the participants 
in the literary reunions at Sayf al-Dawla’s court in 
Aleppo. This grammarian and expert on Kur’An read- 
ings died in 370/980-1, when Abu ‘I-SAI4? was still 
very young. None the less, we find Abu ‘I-‘Ala? re- 
gretting Ibn Khalawayh's loss to Aleppo in rather 
strong terms; “‘Would that God might protect Aleppo, 
because that town, after Abii ‘Abd Allah b. Khbala- 
wayh’s death, ceased to wear any ornament, neither 
spangle nor bracelet; thus it was found to be far 
removed from adab"” (Risdlat al-Ghufrdn, 518, cf. 
548-9). Among his teachers should further be men- 
tioned Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allih b. Sa‘d, who was a 
rawiya of al-Mutanabbi's poetry. Ibn al-‘Adim 
mentions (al-Insa@f, 515) how Abu ‘I-SAla?, at one 
time reading al-Mutanabbi's Diwdn under his super- 
vision, corrected Ibn Sa‘d’s riwdya. By comparing 
the passage concerned with that found in a manu- 
script from ‘Irak, Abu 'Il-SAlA"s correction was 
proved to be justified. From this incident we may 
conclude that Abu 'I-SAld? had already at an early 
age some acquaintance with the poetry of al-Muta- 
nabbi, for whom he was to entertain great admiration 
at a more advanced age. 

Regarding the next phase of Abu '‘I-‘AlA’'s life, 
up till his journey to Baghdad, Arabic historians 
express two different opinions. Some historians 
suppose the poet to have travelled to some other 
cities apart from his Baghdad journey, They would 
have him visit Antioch and Syrian Tripoli so that he 
might profit from the local libraries. According to Ibn 
al-Kifti, Indah, in Ta‘rif, 30, and other historians 
following him, the poet on his way to Tripoli made 
a halt not far from al-Ladhikiyya (Latakia), at Dayr 
al-Fards, a monastery so called in memory of Jesus's 
shroud (Greek: gapoc, see [bn al-Kifti, loc. cit., 
n. 1). There he listened to a monk discussing Hellenic 
philosophy, producing in his mind certain doubts 
which could afterwards be recognised in his poetry, 
Some other historians however, are of a different opin- 
ion, For example, Ibn al-‘Adim is one of those who 
deny the poet was under the influence of any religion 
but Islam. As far as Antioch is concerned, Ibn al- 
‘Adim bases his argument on the political situation 
in Syria: during all Abu ‘I-‘AlA”s life-time Antioch 
lay inside the Byzantine frontiers. From the ex- 
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pulsion of the Muslims by Byzantine authorities from 
that town, Ibn al-‘Adim infers that “it is neither 
conceivable that a library should have existed there 
nor a librarian, as much as that town is inconceivable 
for somebody to travel to in order there to pursue 
knowledge" (a/-Insdf, $55). Concerning the supposed 
existence of a library at Tripoli, also an alleged 
motive for Abu ‘I-‘Al4’’s travelling, Ibn al-‘Adim 
points out that such a library was only founded in 
472/1079-80, many years after the poet’s death (op. 
cit., 557). Despite Ibn al-‘Adim’s strong arguments, 
recent researches after all tend to accept the possi- 
bility of an actual visit to the towns mentioned, as 
may be deduced from certain allusions in Abu ‘l- 
SAlA”’s poetry (see H. Laoust, La vie et la philosophic 
dAbu'lSAW al-Ma‘arri, in BEO, x (1943-4), 123-4). 

The poems of the first half of Abu ‘I-‘AI&?’s life 
were collected in his Diwan, which was called Sak} 
al-sand (“The first spark of the tinder’'), Here and 
there in this collection, the poet's reactions to 
contemporaneous political developments in Syria may 
be found. About that time, the dynasty of the Ham- 
danids[q.v.], with Aleppo for their centre of author- 
ity, began to lose much of its power, which having 
attained its utmost degree in Sayf al-Dawla’s days, 
under his successors gradually was to vanish, finally 
making place for another line of airs, the Mirdasids 
(see S. Zakkar, The emirate of Aleppo roog-1094, Bei- 
rut 19712). Meanwhile, the relative independence of 
the northern Syrian territory was increasingly threat- 
ened from the north by a renewed access of Byzantine 
military power and from the south by the appearance 
for the first time of the Fatimids [¢.v.]. At the same 
time, there was hardly any support to be expected 
from the Bayid amirs and their nominal overlords, the 
“Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad. During the reign of the 
successors of Sayf al-Dawla, in particular Sa‘d al- 
Dawla and Sa‘id al-Dawla, the Fatimid imams began 
trying to extend their influence from Egypt into 
northern Syria, Especially at the time Sa9d al-Dawla 
started his rule, Aleppo came to be the object of 
several prolonged but futile sieges (Ibn al-‘Adim, 
Zubdat al-halab min ia@rikh Halab, Damascus 1951, i, 
185-92). Abu "I-‘Ala? took a keen interest in these 
developments, as is apparent from at least four lauda- 
tory poems found in his collection, the Sakt al-zand. 
In these poems, important personalities from either 
party at war are the subjects of his praise. Thus he 
eulogises one Bandjiitakin, who was a Fatimid 
general, in his poem with rhyme-word dhimamu 
(Shurtth Sak}, ii, 602), while in two other poems of 
his (the one with rhyme fimyaru, Shurdh Saft, iii, 
1087, and the other with rhyme wisdlu, op. cit., iii, 
1046) a certain Abu ‘Il-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, one 
of the Banu ‘l-Maghribi [g.v.] is lauded. The latter 
had originally acted as a katib and wazir in the Ham- 
danids’ service, but having betrayed his masters 
he filled the Fatimid post of financial and admin- 
istrative superintendent of the army (mudabbir 
al-djaysh), trying to conquer Aleppo for the Fatimid 
cause. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that 
Sa‘id al-Dawla, too, who only with great difficulty 
stood his ground in Aleppo, can be found as a mamdaih 
in Abu 'l-SAla’s poetry. In the rahil of a kasida, 
even his name is mentioned, though in a rather 
allusive way, “[10] The camels kept asking me, upon 
which I answered, saying, Our destination will be 
Said (however, the name excepted, sa‘id also means 
“fortunate”). Thereupon the amir’s name came to 
be their good omen" (irom the poem with rhyme 
mala, Shuritih Sakt, i, 25). All these laudatory passages 





the image given by Abu 'I-‘A14’ himself in the Preface 
to his Diwdn (Shurih Sak i, 10), where he says, “1 
have not knocked so as to be heard at the doors 
of great lords, whilst reciting my poetry, no more did 
I praise with a view to acquiring a reward". This 
contrast between explicit intention and real practice 
may be explained by the assumption that the poet 
in such cases had been pressed to compose this sort 
of poetry against his will (cf. Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat 
al-falab, f. 215a). 

It was in 395/too4-5 that Abu ‘I-‘Ala? had to 
sustain the painful blow of the death of his father, 
Abi Mubammad ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman, who had 
been the first one to teach him. This date given by 
*ImAd al-Din, Kharidat al-kasr, ji, 5 and Ibn al-“Adim, 
al-InsGf, 493, should be preferred to the one indi- 
cated by Yakit, Udabd?, i, 163, who erroneously 
mentions 377/987-8, which year is correspondingly 
given by the majority of Western biographers 
(about the chronology, see ‘A?isha ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
“Bint al-Shati?’, in Abw ‘l-‘Ald? al-MaSarri, Cairo 
1965, 66-75). Reacting to his father’s decease, the 
poet composed an elaborate elegy (rhyme ‘I-dadjni, 
Shurtth Sakt, ii, 907), in which we find him praising 
his father’s poetical talents in glowing terms: “[26] 
O master of rhymes! How much did their obedience 
to your wishes contrive, that in your view eloquent 
Arabs hardly surpass the level of stammering 
barbarians!"" Three years after this event Abu ‘I- 
SAL? is reported to have left Ma‘arra in order to 
settle at Baghdad, where, however, he was to stay 
for merely one-and-a-half years. The poet himself 
pointed out what motive was prompting him to 
travel to Baghdad, for in his letters it is explicitly 
mentioned that nothing more than the libraries in 
that place excited his interest (Margoliouth, Letters 
40 and 44, cf. Risdlat al-Ghufran, 147, 287). From 
his Sakt al-sand we may know the poet to have been 
in touch with several personalities employed in 
Baghdad libraries. One of these was Aba Mansir 
Muhammad b. ‘All, who was a custodian in the Dar 
al-“ilm [q.v.], and for whom Abu ‘I-SAla? composed 
a long Rasida (rhyme ‘I-khattu, Shurth Sabf, iv, 1646). 
Another librarian and scholar was Aba Abmad 
£Abd al-Salim al-Bagri, “who had been entrusted 
with the supervision of Dar al-kutub at Baghdad" 
(Ta?rikh Baghdad, xi, 57-8), and to whom Abu ‘I- 
‘Ala? having returned to Ma‘arra was to address a 
poem (rhyme arbu‘i, Shurith Saft, iv, 1527) in which 
he ventilates his melancholy remembrance of Baghdid 
and mentions their weekly conversations on Fridays. 
About both these librarians, see Laoust, La vie et la 
philosophie ..., 129. Despite the benefit he might 
have reaped from a prolonged stay at Baghdad, it 
was not long before the poet again took his departure. 
It seems that he got into trouble financially, which 
need not suprise us in view of his unwillingness to 
compose laudatory poems for the Baghdid nobility, 
in which aspect he shows himself quite different from, 
for instance, al-Mutanabbi. Another reason why he 
did not stay any longer in Baghdad is given by Abu 
"|-SAl? himself, in addition to the one already men- 
tioned. In a kasida (rhyme bi-Takrita, Shurtik Sakt, 
iv, 1634) addressed to Abu 'l-Kasim ‘AII b. al- 
Muhbassin al-Tandkhl, son of the well-known author of 
Nishwar al-mukddara (see Yakit, Udaba?, v, 301-9, 
vi, 251-67, cf. Brockelmann, S I, 252), the poet later 
on explains his uneasy position in one poetical line, 
“(36] There were two reasons which caused me to 
leave you: a mother whom I have not been able to 
meet after all, and money reduced to the amount 


are, however, rather curious, because they do not fit | of uselessness.” 
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Apart from these explanations explicitly given 
for his premature departure, some other events are 
mentioned by the Arabic historians, which also might 
have induced him to leave Baghdad, Thus an incident 
is reported to have happened in the literary salon 
of an important ‘Alaw! sharif, al-Murtada, brother 


of the Shi‘ poct al-Radf (Brockelmann, I, 404, SI, | 
yo4, and I, 82, S I, 132), Having expressed some | 


strong criticisms of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry, al-Mur- 
tadA had been the target of a concealed but none the 
less a very severe attack from Abu ‘I-‘Ali?, who was 
a fanatical admirer of al-Mutanabbi. As a result, 
al-Murtad4 had him dragged by his feet out of the 
salon (for details, see Margoliouth, Letters, p. XX VII, 


and ‘Abd al-RabmAn, A6u ‘!-‘4/a@’, 108). On the other | 
hand, some late authors, among whom Ibn Kathir | 


{g.v.] in al-Bidaya, xii, 73 (sub anno 449), report him to 
have been expelled from Baghdad by the local 
fukahd The poet is said to have aroused their anger 
by asking some critical questions concerning the 
application of certain rules of fikh. For an evaluation 
of this, as it seems, rather anecdotal report, see 
Laoust, La vie et la philosophie ..., 128, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan, Abu ‘!-SAla?, 115-16. 

In Ramadan 400/roro, Abu ‘I-‘Ali? began his 
return journey, but having come home he found his 
mother already dead, His Diwan contains two elegies 
(rhyme ibldlu, Shurtih Sakt, iv, 1725, and rhyme 
hamémi, iv, 1453), in which he gives expression to 
his feelings of sorrow: the announcement of her death 
was a terrible blow; he would have preferred to 
precede her into death, but now the only consolation 
left is for him finally to be buried near her tomb. He is 
hoping to meet her again on the final day of resur- 
rection, which is, however, yet far away. Then, in 
his Risdlas written just after his leaving Baghdad he 
declares his intention to seclude himself completely 
from association with other human beings and to stay 
in his house for ever: “to remain in the city even 
though the inhabitants fled through fear of the 
Greeks" (Margoliouth, Letters, 42 (= VII) and 43 
(= VIII). From that moment he was to acquire the 
sobriquet Rahn al-mahbisayn, ‘the twofold prisoner” 
(sc. of his blindness and his house). 

This self-imposed confinement was only once to 
be broken in the period after Baghdid, because of a 
chance event which in 417/1026-7 occurred in his na- 
tive town. At that time, Aleppo and its districts 
were ruled by Salih b. Mirdis, who as a leader of the 
tribe of Kilab became the founder of the Mirdasid 
dynasty. Salih’s wazir al-sayf wa 'l-kalam, the Chris- 
tian Tadhurus b. al-Hasan, by his strong policy pro- 
duced tensions between the Christian and Muslim fac- 
tions of the population in Aleppo and the surrounding 
region, and these tensions provoked in Ma‘arra the 
following outburst of violence. On a Friday a woman 
entered the town’s congregational mosque complain- 
ing about a molestation suffered at the hands of the 
Christian owner of a winehouse, where in addition to 
wine the enjoyment of fair ladies used to be offered. 
Thereupon all those present in the mosque, the kadi 
and notables excepted, ran out so as to pillage and 
destroy the house concerned. At the instigation of 
his waziy, Salih had a number of the notables im- 
prisoned, among whom was Abu ‘I-Madijd, a brother 
of the poet. Abu ‘l-SAla? allowed himself to be 
persuaded to intercede for his fellow-townsmen with 
$4lib, not without success. We find this chain of 
events recalled in several poems not contained in 
Sabt al-zand, this collection being finished and closed, 
but in the second collection of poems, the Luzim ma 
14 yalsam, When recalling this incident, it is evident 
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that the poct strongly endorses the action of his 

fellow-townsmen, 
| “{x) On Friday, a woman who was already with child 

(djdmi*) came to the congregational mosque 
| (djami) to recount her case to the witnesses in 
town. 

{2] Supposing they had not risen to help her upon 
her outcry, I would rather imagine that God's 
heaven might pour down fiery coals” 
(Lusiim, ed. Zand, i, 335/Bombay, 138, rhyme 
amra-ha), 

As regards his successful mediation, the poet remains 
so humble, that he is heard giving God all the credit, 
“{3] 1 did not even make my contribution as big as 

a mosquito’s wing, but God did cover them 
with a wing of His grace” (Luzim, ed. Zand, ii, 
234, ed. Bombay, 220, rhyme handali), 

A detailed historic report of these events can be 
found in Iba al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, i, 232-4, 
and idem, al-Insdf, 566-8. What happened in Ma‘arra 
and the poet’s reaction to it make it already evident 
that Abu ‘I-SAla? did not totally seclude hirnself. 
On the contrary, his house became the goa) of fre- 
quent visits by wazirs, scholars and pupils, whilst 
at the same time he kept up an extensive correspon- 
dence in prose by way of his Risdlas. However, his 
poetical correspondence such as is found in his first 
collection of the Sakt al-sand probably belongs to 
the pre-Baghdad period. From those with whom 
the poet was in contact, the following personalities 
may be mentioned: 

(t) The governor of Aleppo, appointed by the 
Fatimids, Abi Shudja* Fatik b. ‘Abd Allh al- 
Rimi ‘Aziz al-Dawla (reigned from 407/ro16-7 till 
| 413/1022-3, see Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, i, 
| 215 ff.). He paid a visit to Abu ‘I-‘Ald? in order 





to discuss with the poet an invitation from the 

Fatimid imam al-Hakim for Abu 'I-‘Ala? to go 
| to Cairo, but the poet finally decided against the 
| suggested stay in Egypt (see al-Insaf, 570-4, 577-8). 
(2) Abu ’l-K4sim al-Maghrib!i, who was ason of Abu 
"I-Hasan al-Maghribl, the Hamdanid Aatib mentioned 

above. In 400/roo9-ro, at the time when al-Hakim 
had almost all members of the al-Maghribi family 
| executed, Abu 'Il-Kasim succeeded in escaping the 

massacre. After many peregrinations he was finally 
appointed a wasir in Mayyafarikin. He was the 
addressee of several Risdlas (i.e. Margoliouth, Letters, 
numbers I, Il and XXI) written by Abu 'I-‘AIa, 
who finally dedicated an elegiac poem to him on the 

occasion of his death (see Lusdm, ed. Zand, ii, 434/ 
' Bombay, 346, rhyme ‘l-dirhdyah). 

(3) AbO Nasr Ahmad b. Yisuf al-Munazi, both a 
poet and a wasir appointed by the ruler of Mayyafari- 
kin (cf. Ibn Khallikan, 58, ed, Ihsan ‘Abbas, i, 143-5, 
no, 59). When visiting Abu ‘I-‘Ala’, this wazir is 
reported to have asked him some rather critical 
questions regarding his ascetic way of life (Ibn al- 
Kiftl, Indah, in Tarif, 63). 

(4) Abu ‘l-Fadl Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Baghdadi, who as a wazir and ambassador sent by the 
‘Abbasid caliph, al-K4’im bi-amr Allah [g.v.) to the 
| Zirid prince al-Mu‘izz b. Badis {g.v.] in Tunis passed 
al-Ma‘arra on his westward journey. Having visited 
; 

‘ 





Abu 'I-*Ali? there, he continued his journey by stages, 
so as to settle finally in al-Andalus (Safadi, al-Wafi, 
iv, Wiesbaden 1959, 70-1; of. Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Insaf, 
563 and H. R. Idris, La berbérie orientale sous les 
Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 191-3). 

Among Abu ‘I-Fadl's school of pupils should be 
reckoned Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi, who in the Muslim 
West was to write an excellent commentary on Abu 
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'l-AlA”’s Sak} al-sand (for al-Batalyaws!, see Brockel- 
mann, I, 427, S I, 758). 

(5) Aba Zakariya? Yaby4 b. al-Khatib al-Tibrizi 
(Brockeimann, J, 279, S 1, 492), who was for some 
years Abu 'I-‘Al4*’s pupil and is reported to have 
been a professor at the madrasa Nizaémiyya in his 
after years. He also composed a commentary on the 
Sakt al-zand. It is interesting to note that in this 
commentary of his, another, lost commentary by Abu 
"I-SAla? himself, called Daw? al-Sak{, has been in- 

rated, 

(6) Abu 'l-Makarim ‘Abd al-Warith b. Mubammad 
al-Abharl is reported to have read as a pupil under the 
supervision of Abu 'I-‘Ala? in the works of the master 
for a period of four years (Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Insaf, 
520). To the tradition of this scholar a third commen- 
tary existing to this day can be traced, This com- 
mentary called Dirdm al-Sak{, was written in the 
Muslim East, at Samarkand, by Sadr al-Afadil al- 
Kasim b. al-Husayn al-Khfrazmi (see Shurdih Sabt, 
i, 18, for al-Kh*4razm's chain of tradition, and in 
general, Brockelmann, I, 255, S I, 452-3, for all the 
different commentaries preserved). 

For further names of those who came into contact 
with Abu ‘Il-‘Ala’, see the two different chapters 
by Ibn al-‘Adim, the one "Treating of those who read 
under Abu 'l-Al4"’s supervision and transmitted on 
his authority, i.e, Sulama?, udaba? and traditionists 
from Ma‘arra and from outside” and the other “About 
the great respect he is held in by kings, caliphs, 
amirs and wdsirs” (al-Insaf, 517, $65). 

Finally, in his old age the poet came into touch 
with a few scholars with IsmA‘Tll sympathies. Thus 
in 438/1047 the well-known Persian poet and prose- 
author Nasir-i Khusraw passed through Ma‘arra on 
his journey which would eventually lead him to the 
Fatimid imam al-Mustansir. In the account of his 
travels (Sefer Nameh, ed. Ch. Schefer, text ro, tr. 35- 
6), he gives a rather curious impression of what he 
heard about Abu ‘I-‘Ali?: that he was very rich, 
and that all the inhabitants of Ma‘arra were his 
servants, whilst he himself led a thoroughly ascetic 
life in keeping a constant fast and practising vigils. 
Thus it appears that the poet had imposed upon 
himself a life of ascetic poverty, although he was 
the owner of at Jeast some sort of property in or near 
Ma‘arra. This and the esteem he was held in by the 
local population—the more so because of the impor- 
tance of the Band Sulayman as one of the distin- 
guished families in town—may explain the position 
of influence ascribed to him by Nasir-i Khusraw. 

Some ten years later Abu 'I-‘Ala? had a much more 
serious, though indirect, intellectual contact in his 
fairly extensive correspondence with an important 
Isma‘lll propagandist, the Dai 'I-du‘at Aba Nasr b. 
Abi ‘Imran al-Mu’ayyad fi 'I-Din. About 448/1057, 


by order of the Fatimid al-Mustansir, al-Mu’ayyad | 


undertook a mission to North Syria in order to rally 
its local rulers against the Saldjik Turks recently 
come to power in Baghdad (see Diwan al-Mwayyad fi 
"-Din, da@% "l-duSdt, ed. Muhammad Kamil Husayn, 
Cairo 1949, editor's mukaddima, 40, 64), Whilst car- 
rying out his appointed mission, the Da 'Il-duSat 
started a correspondence with Abu 'I-‘Ald? by pre- 
tending to seek guidance in pursuance of a poetically- 
defined way of life given by Abu ‘I-‘Ala?. In Lusiim, 
ed. Zand, i, 232, ed. Bombay, 84, rhyme 'I-sahd?ipi, 
the poet advises a practical ascetic way of life. There 
Abu 'I-‘Al@ rejects the eating of fish, meat, milk, 
eggs and honey, at the same time declaring himself 
to possess some esoteric knowledge which should re- 
main concealed. The resulting exchange of letters was 


! finally stopped as a senseless business by al-Mu’ay- 
yad, The latter in his last Risdla made it clear that 
| indeed, Abu ‘I-SAla? at no time whatsoever might be 
expected to give any details concerning the esoteric 
knowledge he claimed (see Margoliouth, Abu 'I-‘Ala? 
al-Ma‘arri’s correspondence on vegetarianism). It so 
! happened that Abu 'I-SAli? died in 449/ro58 just 
after this correspondence, and therefore it need not 
surprise us that some Arabic historians try to find 
evidence for a connection between the correspondence 
just mentioned and the poet's decease. For instance, 
Ibn al-Habbariyya (¢.v.] in his (lost) book Fulk al- 
ma‘ani (apud Yikat, Udabd?, i, 194) says that he 
committed suicide in order thereby to avoid being 
deported by command of the Da‘, who intended, the 
author suggests, to punish the poet for his heretical 
ideas. Most historians, however, agree that the poet 
died from natural causes, and this opinion finds strong 
corroboration in a report which mentions that the 
physician Ibn Butlin [¢.v.] was in attendance at Abu 
"l-"Ali?’s death-bed. In his very last moments, the 
poet asked a member of his family present to get pen 
and writing-paper, so that he could dictate to him 
something. But in doing this, Abu 'Il-‘Ala? committed, 
as against normal expectation, some errors in his dic- 
tation. Thereupon Ibn Butlin declared the end to be 
at hand, “Abu ’I-SAla? is dead already” (Ibn al-Kiftt, 
Inbah, in Tarif, 65). In many passages of his poetry, 
the poet had shown that he regarded procreation as 
asin, and that he preferred universal annihilation as 
the best hope for humanity. He therefore never 
married, and is said to have desired that the following 
verse should be inscribed on his grave: “This wrong 
was by my father done to me, but never by me to 
anyone”. A great deal of Abu ‘I-‘AlA”s work is 
supposed to have been Jost as a result of the Crusades, 
which caused much devastation in Syria, at Ma‘arra 
included (cf. Ibn al-Kifti, Inbdh, in Ta*rif, 49). 
A list of all his works, either lost or still remaining, 
can be found in Moustapha Saleh, Liste des auvres 
d'Abu 'i-SAla?, in BEO, xxiii (1970), 275. From those 
still existing, the following works may be men- 
tioned in chronological order, as far as possible. 

1. The Sak} al-sand contains inter alia jJaudatory 
poems, some of which have been mentioned above. 
In this Diwdn the poet often follows the tripartite 
division of the classical hasida into nasib, rahil 
and madik, but occasionally he rejects the nasid or 
eliminates it completely. In this respect, however, 
he cannot be compared with the poet Abd Nuwas 
[g.v.], whose rejection of it is at the same time a 
turning towards the description of wine. In the case 
of the ascetic Abu ‘I-‘Ala’, the drinking of wine and 
its description is disapproved of, water being pre- 
ferred. 

When the poet does accept the nasib, he often 
stresses its elegiac character by a description of 
| cooing turtle doves. The murmuring note of these 
doves, who seem to regret a chick once lost long ago, is 
| 
| 
| 
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often compared with the poet’s yearning after an un- 
attainable and far-off loved one. In describing all! 
this, the poet ruminates on the way in which the 
sound of cooing moves him to profound thoughts. In 
a few other nasibs, the poet (being blind) is asking his 
travelling-companions to trace a distant flash of 
lightning in the land of the beloved, but when sleeping 
he himself can discern her deceitful phantom visiting 
him. The rahil in his kasidas is usually most elaborate: 
one may find all sorts of descriptions, like emaciated 
camels tired by long travelling, the mirage; among 
the animals found in the desert, are mentioned the 
antelope, sand-grouse, ostrich and chameleon. His 
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spicuous that some commentaries try to connect this 
with the poet’s blindness, For some further thoughts 
on the rahi! and the development in his description 
of the journey in general, see also P. Smoor, The 
theme of travel in Ma‘arri’s early poems, in The 
challenge of the Middle East, Amsterdam 1982. 
Regarding the i t form of the ghasal [q.v.]}, 
Abu ‘l-‘AM? had little interest in it. Further, when- 
ever he does practise it, he appears to feel himself 
obliged to do so as technical exercise in a certain 
genre only (cf, Taha Husayn, Tadjdid dhikra Abi 
'l-SAl@’, Cairo 1963, 201, as against ‘Abd al-Rahmin, 
Abu 'l-SAld@, 49 fi., who sees it as a compensation 
for the poet being deprived of the enjoyments of 
life). The madih [q.v.] as final part of the hasida 
often shows extravagant eulogy of the mamdih, 
so that the poet later regretted this in the Preface 
to his Diwin, “All sorts of hyperbolic description 
found with me as being related at first sight to a 
human being, while at the same time in accordance 
with the attributes of God, He is exalted, should 
essentially be applied to Him alone” (Skurah Sak, i, 
to). In the Sakf al-sand Abu ‘I-SAIA? collected to- 
gether examples of what might also be conceived 
as another form of the hasida, sc, the elegy composed 
in praise of a dead person (rithd?, marthiya), as 
mentioned above, In certain very sententious lines 
in Abu 'I-SAla"s rithd@’s we may discern the origins 
of that pessimistic tone later so often to be encoun- 
tered in the Lustim. (For the influence of al-Mutan- 
abbl’s ritha?s on those composed by Abu "I-SAla’, see 
Jaha Husayn, Ma‘a 'I-Mutanabbi, Cairo 1962, 
203-14). The poetry in Sahj al-zand is characterised 
by its rich ornamentation, and many special figures 
of style can be discerned; besides quite frequent 
forms of paronomasia (djinds, tadjnis) we find also 
the figure of “double entendre” (tawriya). In ap- 
plying the latter figure of style the poet shows a 
superior virtuosity, of which examples can be found 
in S, A. Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the 
Tawriya, The Hague 1966, 32-3, 56. 

A group of 31 poems in Saft al-zand has been put 
together under the collective title Dir“iyydt (“Ar- 
mour poems”), These poems are marked by the 
description of one or more coats of mail, the usual 
themes in the kasida like rahil and madih being 
eliminated, while only the nasib may be found in a 
merely subordinate position in few cases (see P. 
Smoor, Armour description as an independent theme 
in the work of al-Ma‘arri, in Actes du 8™* Congrés 
de l'Union Europtenne des Arabisants et Islamisants, 
Aix-en-Provence 1978, 289-303). 

Next to the peculiarity of their content, these 
poems are also interesting for their form. A major 
part of them has been composed in the form of a dia- 
logue put in the mouth of somebody who is in some 
way related to a suit of armour. For discussion of 
this aspect, see P. J. Cachia, The dramatic monologues 
of al-Ma‘arri, in JAL, i (1970), 129-36. From among 
the great number of editions of the Sakj al-zand, 
only two may be mentioned here. Shurih Sak} al-zand, 
5 vols, Cairo 1945, is a critical edition of the Diwan, 
each verse being provided with the previously- 
mentioned commentaries by al-Tibriz!, al-Batalyawsi 
and al-Kh*arazm!. Further, there exist several 
editions of the Diwén's text together with a com- 
mentary by Abii Ya‘kib Yisuf al-Khuwayyi (lived 
in the 6th/r2th century, Brockelmann, I, 289 S I, 
507), called Tanwir Sak} al-zand, of which the best 
edition is Balak 1286/1868-9. 

2. The Luztim ma la yalzam is a second collection 


preference for description of the night is so con- 
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of poetry composed in the period after the poet’s 
stay at Baghdad. This collection was much less popu- 
lar in the Muslim world than Saéf al-zand, both be- 
cause of its unconventional form and contents, The 
title means “Committing one’s self to what is not 
obligatory” or “The self-imposed compulsion", re- 
lating to a peculiarity of rhyme [see LuzOm MA LA 
YALzAM], For his poetry in the Luziim, Abu 'Il-‘Ali? 
was using a much more difficult form, a double-rhyme 
instead of the normally prescribed monorhyme, The 
poet thus created an innovation in the existing rules 
of rhyme [see KArrya], and his method of rhyming 
was in later books of Arabic theorists to be treated 
under the generic name of i/tisdm. The contents of the 
Lustim were described by the poet himself in his 
Preface as a glorification of God, an admonition for 
the forgetful and an awakening of the negligent, 
a warning against the World’s derision of God. 
The poet further declares that he does not want 
to follow the normally-prescribed themes, stating 
that “poets aim at embellishing their words by 
means of lies”. In saying this, he has in view the 
poets’ descriptions of their beloved ones in the ghazal 
and nasib, their horses and camels in the rafil, and 
of wine, for instance in the Ahamriyya [q.v.]. He 
points out the utterly false pretensions of poets 
who, leading a quite comfortable life, none the less 
pretend to have to make exhausting expeditions 
through the desert, In contrast, Abu 'Il-‘AI@ states 
his poetry to be a searching for veracity and piety, 
and he therefore thinks himself unable to comply 
with the accepted conventions in the existing 
“normal” poetry. On these grounds he finally con- 
cludes his poetry in Luzim to be weak (Luzim, Cairo 
1959, 3, 47-8). From Abu ’I-Ala”’s words we may in- 
fer that he wishes to consider his work in Lusim in 
the first instance as a collection of poetry, though 
it be “weak"; at any rate he does not explicitly 
state his poetry to be a more or less systematic ar- 
rangement of philosophical ideas, nor is it so. Not- 
withstanding the evident absence of such a system, 
there can in various places in the Luzim certainly 
be found many opinions which do not always or do 
not at all fit into the orthodox Islamic system [see 
SLM AL-KALAM]. We see the poet sometimes professing 
a certain dogma, then doubting it elsewhere in the 
Luztim. Though he is a monotheist, he does not show 
a strong belief in God's Word as revealed through 
prophecy.About resurrection and retribution he seems 
full of doubts. At the same time, he often appears 
to attach great value to the use of reason as an un- 
failing guide in human life (on such opinions of his, 
see the translation and analyses of quite a number of 
relevant poems and fragments of poems in R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic poetry, Cambridge rg21, 
ch, ii, “The meditations of Ma‘arri"), In view of this, 
some Arabic historians have pronounced unfavour- 
ably on the poet’s orthodoxy. Thus Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Ibn al-Kifti and Sibt b. al-Djawzi each quote with 
more or less approval a report from an historian 
contemporary with Abu ‘I-SAl4?, Ghars al-Ni‘ma 
Muhammad (Brockelmann, S I, 217), son of the well- 
known kdtib Hilal al-Sabi? [¢.v.], This says that the 
poet just after his death had been seen in a dream 
being tormented by two vipers, whilst the following 
interpretation was given: “This is al-Ma‘arrl, the 
heretic” (given in Ta‘rif al-gudamé?, 26, 56, 152). 
On the other hand, some Arabic biographers and 
historians endeavoured to clear him from charges 
of unorthodoxy, such as Ibn al-‘Adim in his mono- 
graph on Abu 'I-SAI4?, al-Insaf wa 'l-taharri fi daf* 
al-zulm wa ‘ltadjarri ‘an Abi ‘I-A al-MaSarri 
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(“Fair treatment and selection of the best in de- 


fending Abu ‘I-‘Ald’ against unjustified attacks"). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, as a historian, is distinguished for 
his exactness in making inquiries about Abu "I-‘AJ4, 
which he did two centuries after the poet's death 
by contacting descendants of those in Ma‘arra who 
bad been in touch with him, and also by availing 
himself of local historical sources, all this not without 
frequently giving isndds and titles. 

In the West the Lurdmiyydt, ie. the poems con- 
tained in Lusiim, became more widely known as a 
result of A. von Kremer’s now rather obsolete study, 
Ueber die philosophischen Gedichte des Abul ‘ala 
Ma‘arry, in SB Ak, Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, cxvii, 6, 
1889). A more recent treatment of the poet’s philos- 
ophy as it appears from a number of passages in 
Lusiim is found in Laoust, La vie et la philosophie 
@’Abu-l-‘Al@ al-Ma‘arri, in BEO, x (1943-4), 119-56. 
In the lines cited, Laoust supposes an influence of 
certain ideas eclectically elaborated and found at 
the outset of the philosophical and religious school 
of thought of the Batiniyya [¢.v.], which was to be 
adhered to by both the Karmatis [g.v.], and the 
Fatimid IsmA‘iliyya (g.v.]. In the second half of Abu 
"1-SAla"’s lifetime, the Fatimids had finally extended 
their authority over northern Syria. That there was 
some discontent about their rule, however, would 
appear from certain lines in the Lusdmiyydl. A 
study published in the East is Taha Husayn, Dhikra 
Abi 'l“Al@®, Cairo 1914 and later edns., where in 
the last part another interesting analysis is given 
of the poet's philosophical ideas as reflected in 
the Lusim. Many quotations from the Luziim have 
been made use of in a psychologically-based biog- 
raphy, Abu 'I-SAl@ al-Ma‘arri, by ‘A?isha ‘Abd al- 
Rabm4n “Bint al-Shati””’. 

Editions of the Luzim: a partial ed. by Ibrahim 
al-Abyari, Lusiim ma 14 yalzam, Cairo 1378/1959; 
vol. i has appeared so far (i.e. 100 Lusiimiyydt as 
far as the rhyme in 6d”), Among the complete editions 
of Lusiim, the best ones are the lithograph Bombay 
1303/1885-6, which contains a faithful reflection of 
a manuscript text accompanied by some elucidating 
notes in its margin, and that of ‘Aziz Zand, Cairo 
r8gr-5, 2 vols. A very restricted number of Lusimiy- 
y4i supplied with a commentary by Ibn al-Sid al- 
Batalyawsi have been edited: Shark al-mukhtar 
min Lustimiyydt Abi ’l-‘Ala’, critical ed. Hamid 
‘Abd al-Madjid, Cairo 1970; vol. i has appeared so 
far. 
3. Zadjr al-nabih (“Driving away the barker”), 
is found in the survey of Abu ‘I-‘Ala?’s works as 
given by various Arabic biographers, In this book 
the poet apparently defended himself against ortho- 
dox attacks on some lines in his Lusiim, Extracts 
from this lost book have been published, in Zadjr al- 
nabih, muktafafat, critical ed. Amdjad al-Tarablus!, 
Damascus 1385/1965. See for the harmonising method 
used in explaining certain controversial verses, 
S. M. Stern, Some noteworthy manuscripts of the 
poems of Abu ‘I-SAla@ al-MaSarri, in Oriens, vii 
(1954), 342 ff. 

4. AL-fusil wa 'I-ghdyat fi tamdjid Allah wa 'l- 
mawa‘iz (“Chapters and endings about glorification 
of God, and admonitions). Abu "l-‘Al4? began com- 
posing this work in rhymed prose before his journey 
to Baghdad, only completing it after his return to 
Ma‘arra (Yakit, Udaba’, i, 180), This work contains 
a great number of short strophes, which the poet has 
in each case concluded with an ending or end-rhyme 
(gaya), so that the book in its totality is found to 
contain a number of chapters (fusiil), every one of 
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| which contains strophes with their endings always 

| in one particular letter. 

| Thus one gets Fasl ghadydtuh hamza, fasl ghéyatuh 

| aa and so on, following the order of the Arabic 
alphabet. A major part of this work is lost, only 

| its first djuz’ having been discovered in 1918-z9 in 

| anot quite complete version, to be edited much later 

by Mabmid Hasan Zanat!, Cairo 1356/1938, in a 

critical edition. The book holds among various other 

subjects thoughts about God: His omnipotence, 
justice, goodness and eternity, in addition to and 
contrasting with a sharp observation of the inescapa- 
ble changes of fate which dominate man in his 
ordinary daily life. The idea of God is frequently 
seen as connected with unavoidable predestination 
and eternal retribution, which in its turn exhorts 
man to practise asceticism. The use of rhymed prose, 
the warnings against impending judgement and 
the oaths applied now and again by way of con- 
firmation, may all be considered a reason why 
later historians supposed this book to be an emulation 
of the Kur’4n: the author allegedly aimed, in writing 
| it, at excelling the Kur4n in its #djds [9.v.]. In this 
| context, some late historians who apparently never 
saw the Fusa/ with their own eyes are even found 
altering its title to al-Fusal wa ‘l-gh@ydt wa- (or 

fi) muhadhat (or muSdradat) al-suwar wa ‘l-ayat (i.e. 

“Chapters and endings and/about the emulation of 
| siras and verses); thus al-Bakharzi, al-Badi‘, 

al-Dhahabi and Hadjdj! Khalifa. For an exhaustive 
study of the work itself, the opinions of Arabic 
historians and more recent studies in East and West, 
see A. Fischer, “Der Koran" des Abu 'l-‘Ald? al- 
| Mafarri, in Verhandlungen der Sdchsischen Ak. der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xciv (Leipzig 1942), 
2. For a supposed coherence between the internal 
rhyme in a strophe and its contents, see R, Hartmann, 
Zu dem kitab al-fusal wa 'I-ghdyat des Abu 'I-‘Ala 
_ al-MaSarri, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., Phil.-hist. Klasse 
| (Berlin 1944), 2. Some philosophical thoughts in the 
Fustil have been discussed and associated with 
Epicurean philosophy by Taha Husayn, Ma‘a Abi 
'lAl@ fi sidjnih, Cairo 1963, ch. ix. 

5. Ras@il Abi ‘l-‘Al@ al-Ma‘arri, the brief 
letters written by Abu 'I-‘Ali? on several occasions 
and addressed to various members of his family and 
acquaintances (see the biography above). The letters 
have been composed in a very flowery style, overdone 
with proverbs, rhymed prose and illustrative verses. 
There exist two editions of the Rasdil, the first 
by Shahin ‘Atiya, Beyrouth 1894, and a second one, 
| with English translation preceded by a Preface con- 
taining the biography and a discussion of part of the 

works, by D. S. Margoliouth, The Letters of Abu 'I- 
| ‘Al, Oxford 1898. Further, a critical edition of 
| Letter XXX (Margoliouth’s numbering) has been 


prepared by Ihsin ‘Abbas, Risdla fi ta‘siyat Abi 
‘Ali b, Abi 'l-Ridjal fi waladih Abi 'l-Azhar, Cairo 
n.d., but later than 1945. 

6. Risdlat al-Sahil wa ‘I-shdhidj (Letter of a 
horse and a mule”), which among other works now 
lost was addressed to Abd Shudji* Fatik ‘Aziz al- 

| Dawla, the governor of Aleppo, on behalf of the 
| Fatimid imams (see above). This supposedly lost 
Riséla has recently been discovered in Morocco and 
subsequently edited with a critical apparatus and 
introduction, by ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rahbman “Bint 
al-Shati?” (Cairo 1975). Abu ‘I-‘Ala? completed this 
voluminous Risdla in about 411/ro21, Le. the year of 
al-Hakim’s disappearance, when the imam al-Zahir 
acceded to the throne in Egypt (cf. op. cit., 553 where 
; the author qualifies the latter as amir al-mu?minin). 
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Another important development, reported upon in 
the Risdla, occurred in 408/1017-18, when ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla ordered Salib b. Mirdas, a Bedouin leader 
and afterwards founder of the Mirdasid dynasty, 
that he should bring his (i.e. Salih's) mother inside 
the walls of Aleppo (Risdlat al-Sdahil, 520, of. Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, i, 218). This move was meant 
to reassure the inhabitants of Aleppo, in view of 
rumours about a threatening Byzantine attack. 
The tension caused among the population in North 
Syria is a theme in the Risdla, in which Abu ‘I-SAli? 
gradually introduces a number of animals who, 
being gifted with speech, give among other things 
their opinion on the political situation in Syria 
under ‘Aziz al-Dawia's reign. A direct reason for 
the composition of the Risdla was a problem of 
taxation. There was a question of land owned by 
members of Abu 'l-‘Ala?’s family, for the use of which 
they would owe a certain amount as taxation due to 
the bayt al-mal [g.v.] in Aleppo. At their request, 
Abu ‘I-SAJa is writing his letter in order to ask 
for the annulment of the amount imposed, considering 
that the land concerned is a waterless tract, giving 
only a small yield. Then Abu ‘I-‘Ala? describes a 
mule, al-Shahidj, which, blindfolded, is drawing water 
in order to continually fill a cistern, without, how- 
ever, profiting from its own labour so as to quench 
its thirst. Such being its condition, the mule is 
described as grumbling at first, but then it starts 
talking. While thus introducing the first of his speak- 
ing animals, Abu ‘Il-‘Ala? explicitly bases himself on 
quotations from the [ur?4n (X XVII, 18, 23), where 
an ant in the valley of ants and a hoopoe are des- 
cribed as talking, with Sulayman understanding their 
utterance. On the other hand, Abu 'I-‘Ala? elsewhere 
in his Risila compares favourably ‘Aziz al-Dawla 
with Sulayman, both of them adhering to the same 
qualities of wisdum and understanding. Next to the 
mule, a number of different animals appear on the 
scene of action, among these a horse, a camel and 
a fox, The mule wants the horse to convey a com- 
plaint to ‘Aziz al-Dawla about the mule’s hard life, 
but the horse, referring to its noble forefathers, 
haughtily refuses this mission. In the second in- 
stance, the camel declares himself prepared to convey 
the mule’s complaint. The mule being erudite, at 
first intended to cast its complaint in a poetical 
form, but with respect to the camel it drops its 
original plan for a reason which reflects Abit "I-Ala’s 
own attitude towards poetry, “IT do not like being 
described with the image of human beings bringing 
poetry with them, in order to aim at some profit...” 
{R. al-Sahil, 219). Instead of this, the mule then 
wants the camel to convey strange tidings, which 
have one meaning directly evident in hearing 
them, although in reality they have a second 
esoteric meaning" (loc, cit.), The message appears 
to consist of sorts of riddles involving words with 
two different meauings (cf. the tawriya in Abu 'l- 
£Ali"'s poetry). When finally the fox arrives on the 
scene, the situation alters; a vague clamour is 
suddenly heard from the nearby town, and at the 
imule’s request the fox undertakes to make a re- 
connaissance, Then the clamour heard is explained 
by a suddenly-developing panic among the population 


expedition. Abu ‘]-SAld? now begins to make frequent 
allusions to various political developments of the con- 
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Macedonian dynasty. In view of this, and being 


aware of the fact that the elder brother remained 
without children, whereas Constantine had only 
three daughters, the author wonders whether the 
Byzantines will deem it suitable to appoint a woman 
as their Empress (R. al-Sahil, 578-80, 606-7). In 
his Risdla, Abu "I-‘Ali? seems somewhat to ridicule 
the governor of Aleppo, who is continually designated 
with honorific formulae after his name, such as “May 
God prolong him for ever” or “May God give him a 
great victory”. With some humorous feeling, the 
author mentions a group of slightly more than 
30 slaves (ghilman), who either had been bought 
at some time by ‘Aziz al-Dawla from the Byzantine 
emperor or had been granted by the latter. The exact 
number of these slaves, and then their circumcision 
as enjoined by the Fatimid governor, are respectively 
compared with the number of ‘arads (‘ardd@ here 
meaning “last metrical foot of the first half-verse’’) 
formally given by Arabic prosodists, and with the 
reduction (haghf) of metrical feet (R, al-Sahil, 691-2). 

Finally in his Risdla, Abu 'l-‘Ala@? has somebody 
make a remark on the exceptional dexterity of ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla, who is able, whilst horseriding, to handle 
two swords at a time; but then it is remarked upon 
as much more wonderful that this prince was once 
seen reading in the Kitdb al-‘Arid by al-Khalil 
b, Ahmad [g.v.], see R. al-Sahil, 706. It is on behalf 
of this particular interest shown by ‘Aziz al-Dawla 
that Abu ‘l-‘SAla? pretends to introduce many 
sayings relating to the principles of metrics. Be- 
sides a great display of erudite learning in techni- 
cal terms for various phenomena in metrics and 
rhyme, one also finds in the Risdla many quotations 
of poetry which in some way frequently contain 
descriptions of animals. Such a display of learning 
and the poetical lines quoted, though originally 
composed via association, often tend to interfere 
with the smooth and logical development of events 
in the Risdla. The same phenomenon can be found 
in the Risdlat al-Ghufraén which was composed at a 
later date. On the other hand, the R. al-Ghufrin 
is distinguished from its predecessor, the R. al-Sahil, 
by a much greater amount of irony and derision at 
its protagonist, who is Ibn al-Karib—as compared 
with ‘Aziz al-Dawla in the first Risdla—and also 
by its greater interest shown in religious questions. 
For further details, see P. Smoor, Enigmatic allusion 
and double meaning in Mafarri’s newly-discovercd 
Letter of a Horse and Mule, in JAL, xii (198r), xiii 
(1982). 

7. Risdlat al-Ghufrdn was composed about 424/ 
1033 during the reign of the second Mirdasid prince 
Nasr b. $alih Shibl al-Dawla (R. al-Ghufrdn 450, of. 
256). The Risdla is a reply to a much smaller Risdla 
addressed to Abu 'Il-SAla? by a certain ‘All b. Man- 
sar b. Talib al-Halabl Dawkhala, also known as Ibn 
al-Karih, who was a traditionist and grammarian, In 
his Risdla, Ibn al-Karih is complaining of his old 
age and its concomitant infirmities, at the same 
time suggesting to Abu ‘'I-SAla? that some sort of 
support is always welcome. Apart from this, Ibn al- 
Karih gives a show of his knowledge and orthodoxy 
in mentioning a number of poets and scholars whom 


| he accuses of being sindiks [g.v,]. In his reply Abu 
of Syria in view of an impending Byzantine military » 


temporary period. He mentions, for example, the , 


joint-rule of Basil Il Bulgaroctonus and his brother 
Constantine VIII. He further speculates on the 


‘l-SAla ironically imagines his aged correspondent 
as having died in the meantime. Then he supposes 
him, after a rather uneasy reckoning at the Day of 
Resurrection, to have passed the entrance to the 
Gardens of Paradise. In those Gardens Ibn al-Karih 
is described as meeting many a poet or scholar whose 


settlement of the succession within the line of the | previous sins when least expected have been for- 
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given (cf. the meaning of the Risdla’s title “Letter of 
Forgiveness"). While travelling in the Hereafter, Ibn 
al-Karib is able to pay a visit to Hell, where he is 
described having discussions with the devil, Iblis 
{g.v.] and the poet Bashshr b. Burd [9.v.], marked 
out as a heretic. Among the general aspects of the 
R. al-Ghufran some may be mentioned here. First, the 
delights of Paradise are based upon a realistic and 
literal interpretation of the pronouncements given 
in Kur’4n and Tradition. For example, where it says 
in the Kur’An (LVI, 35 ff.), “We have made them 
grow up new and made them virgins, loving and of 
equal age, for those on the right... .", Abu ‘I-SAla? is 
found having them grow like fruits of the trees in 
Paradise (R. al-Ghufrdn, 287-8), 

Another remarkable aspect of the Risdla is the 
idea of compensation granted for any harm suffered 
previous in earthly life, this compensation being 


extended to both human beings and animals, To the | 


latter belongs for example a wild ass, killed and skin- 
ned by a hunter during its existence on earth. There- 
after its hide was used for the fabrication of a well- 
bucket, of which in their turn pious men took advan- 
tage for their fahdra (198). Thus there appear to exist 
in Paradise two completely different categories: 
first the material of Paradise, represented by the vir- 
gins promised in the Kur?4n, and by animals.for the 
purpose of hunting, both of these destined to increase 
the joys of the blessed; and in the second place there 
exist human beings and animals destined to enjoy 
themselves in all eternity on account of their earthly 
sufferings. As concerns Ibn al-Karih, the ironical 
attitude of Abu ‘l-‘Ala? is very evident, where he 
is describing the formal act of Ibn al-Karib's tawba 
being testified by official witnesses in a mosque 
at Aleppo and the subsequent rejoicing in Heaven 
(517-22). For a comparison between the R. al-Ghufrén 
and Dante's La Divina Commedia, see the now rather 
obsolete study by Miguel A. Palacios, La Escatologia 
Musulmana en la Divina Comedia, Madrid 1919; 
further, ‘A?isha ‘Abd al-Rahman, al-Ghufran, Cairo 
1954, which also discusses the comparison of the 
Risdla with Ibn Shubayd [g.v.] and his Risdlat al- 
Tawdbi* wa'l-rawabi‘, and is of general importance 
as an excellent study of the R. al-Ghufrin, Among 
the European studies there should be mentioned I. 
Kratschkovsky, Zur Entstehung und Komposition 
von Abd 'l-‘Ald”"s Risdlat al-ghufrdn, in Islamica, 
i (1925), 344-56; M.-S. Melissa, Le Message du Pardon, 
Paris 1932; and R. Blachére, Jbn al-Qarih et la genése 
de VEpitre du pardon a’Al-Mafarri, in RET (1941-6), 
1-15. 

Editions: R. A. Nicholson prepared an in- 
complete edition and translation in several articles: 
JRAS (1900), 637-720; (1902), 75-101, 337-62, 813- 
47. The best edition is Risdlat al-Ghufrdn li-Abi 'I- 
‘Al@ al-Ma‘arri wa-ma‘a-hd Risdlat Ibn al-Kdrih 
mifiah fahmi-ha, 3rd ed. Cairo 1963 and later ones, 
by ‘Atisha ‘Abd al-Rahmin ‘Bint al-Shati?”. 

8. Risdlat al-Mald@ika is especially concerned 
with questions on the morphology and etymology of 
certain Arabic words. Thus in the Mukaddima of this 
Risdla (ed. 1. Kratkovyskiy, Leningrad 1932), a reply 
is indirectly given to questions regarding the mor- 
phological reduction of certain words and names found 
in the Kur’4n and hadith. In this manner, Abu ‘I- 
*Ala?, who is himself the protagonist in this Risdla, 
is heard propounding several questions to the Angel 
of Death relating to all possible morphological 
schemes to which can be reduced words like malak 
and ‘Azra7ll, By this method Abu *!-‘Ala? describes 
himself as successful in his attempt at postponing 
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the moment of his own death for one hour, the angel 
being bewildered by such complicated problems. 
Further questions are concerned with the reduction 
of words relating to the grave and the Hereafter: 
its recompense and retribution and the pleasures 
of Paradise, the latter inducing the protagonist 
to deal with words like Aummathra, sundus and 
istabrak thereby following the same playful method. 
The succeeding part has only partially been edited 
by Salim al-Djundi, Risdlat al-Mal@ika, Damascus 
1944, 55 ff., the remainder of this ms. being lost. 
In this additional part, as far as it is at present known 
from the edition, thirteen more problems are dealt 
with in a more serious and direct way. In general, 
the Risdla’s Mukaddima reminds one of the R. al- 
Ghufran, though the latter is much more extensive. 
It should further be noticed that Paradise in the 
R. al-Mal@ika appears to be very quiet and in 
conformity with the rules of orthodoxy, while in 
the R. al-Ghufrdn it is less orthodox, with ironical 
passages and the tranquillity of Paradise disturbed 
by revelling, discussing and even v-olently quarrelling 
poets and scholars, 

9. Mulkd 'l-sabil (‘What is scattered on the road") 
is a very short work which was always to remain 
well-known after Abu 'I-‘Ali”s poetry. Especially 
in the Muslim West, it has frequently been the ob- 
ject of attempts at emulation (mu‘drada). The 
titles of, and some short quotations from, such emula- 
tions are given in Hasan Husnl ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
MuSdradat al-maghdriba li-Mulkd 'I-sabil, in Tarif, 
455-7. For the edition of a complete mu‘drada of Abu 
‘1-SAla"'s Mulkd 'l-sabil, see the one composed by Ibn 
al-Abbiar, in Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid, Ras@il wa- 
nusis.-3-, Beirut 1963, 33-79. The Mulkd 'l-sabil 
consists of tiny paragraphs containing rhymed prose, 
which alternate with other paragraphs containing 
some poetical lines, with, however, the restriction 
that each paragraph of rhymed prose is more or less 
identical with the subsequent paragraph of poetry as 
far as its contents are concerned, These contents are 
of a very orthodox nature and no break can as yet 
be discerned with traditional morality and literary 
tradition. The editor Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhdb, 
Mutha 'l-sabil, Damascus 1330/1912, 3, observes 
some similarity to the pre-Islamic orators, such as 
Kuss b, Sa‘ida [¢.c.], On the other hand, Kratkovskiy 
in Abu-l-‘Ald al-Ma‘arri. Mulkd-s-sabil, Petrograd 
1915, repr. in Izbrannye sodineniya (‘Collected 
works"), Moscow 1956, ii, 183 ff., has pointed out 
that some influence of the poetry of Aba ‘I-‘Atahiya 
{q.v.] might be traced, Because of the simplicity of 
the language used, Mulka 'l-sabil might have been 
composed by the author in his youth. In contrast 
to this opinion, ‘Abd al-Wahhab suggests it may 
be a work of the poet’s old age, in which he is shown 
to revert to the original religious principles (cf. 
Kratkovskiy, Izbrannye sodineniya, ii, 186). 

Finally, let us consider the author's surviving 
commentaries existing up till now on the Diwdns 
of other pocts. 

1. Mu‘djiz Ahmad is a commentary ou the com- 
plete Ditwvin of al-Mutanabbi, which Abu ‘I-‘Ala’ 
probably wrote in the prime of his life. This rather 
simple commentary, of which so fat no edition is 
available, has been discussed by Kratkovskiy, who 
also gives some examples from the Arabic text of 
this commentary, in Al-Mutanabbi i Abi-l-SAla, 
Petrograd 1910 = Isbrannye socineniya, ii, 63-115. 

2. al-Lami® al-‘Asisi or al-Thabiti al-‘Azizi is 
a very extensive and as yet unedited commentary on 
a great number of verses selected from al-Mutanab- 








bi’s Diwan, and therefore quite different from the 
one mentioned above. It was written by Abu 'I- 
‘Ala? in his old age, for on the basis of its title it 
was dedicated to the one who had commissioned it, 
the Mirdasid amir ‘Aziz al-Dawla Abu ‘'l-Dawim 
Thabit b. Thim4l b. Salih b. Mirdis. The name of 
this amir is further explicitly mentioned in the short 
Preface of the manuscript of this work (ms, [Siiley- 
maniye] Hamidiye 1148) and in a passage of the 
monograph on Abu ‘I-SAla? by Ibn al-‘Adim (al- 
Ins@f, 540). In view of all this, the name erroneously 
given by F. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 493, should be corrected 
accordingly. 

3. ‘Abath al-walid, a commentary on verses se- 
lected from the Diwan of the poet al-Bubturi (g.v.], 
owes its existence to the fact that a manuscript con- 
taining al-Bubturl’s poetry was sent from Aleppo to 
Abu ‘I-fAli? in Ma‘arra, in order that he should cor- 
rect and criticise its text if necessary (Ibn al-‘Adim, 
al-Ins@f, 541). It is available in the critical edition 
of Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Madani, Medina 1355/ 
1936. However, a far better edition is the one recently 
prepared by Nidiy& ‘All al-Dawla, ‘Abath al-walid 
fi "l-halam ‘ald shi‘r Abi SUbada al-Walid b. ‘Ubayd 
al-Buhturt, Damascus 1978. 

4. Dhikrd Habib, was a commentary on verses se- 
lected from the Diwan of Habib b. Aws Aba Tamm4am 
[see aBd TAMMAM]. Though it is lost as an independent 
work, it has in essence survived because Tibrizi 
incorporated it in his own commentary on Abu 
Tammim’s poetry; see Diwin Abi Tammam bi- 
sharh al-Khafib al-Tibrizi, critical ed. by M. ‘Abduh 
“Azzam, Cairo 1964, 25-6 of the editor's mukaddima, 

Abu 'l-‘Ala? made a commentary on the poetry of 
a contemporary of his, the amir and culogist of the 
Mirdasids, Ibn Abi Husayna, who also chanced to be 
an inhabitant of Ma‘arra. This commentary was to re- 
main partial only, for the amir survived Abu 'I-‘Ala? 
and only died in 457/1065 (on him see further pw ABI 
wastxa). Abu ‘I-SAl4”s commentary is incorporated 
in the Diwén Ibn Abt Husayna, critical ed. by As‘ad 
Talas, Damascus 1375/1956, where incidentally on 
Pp. 373 can be found the elegy which was recited at 
Abu ‘l-SAla"'s grave by Ibn AbI Husayna, one among 
many other poets who are all reported to have 
recited their respective marthiyas on this occasion. 

Bibliography: A compilation of biographical 
source materials taken from historical sources is 

Tarif al-kudamd? bi-Abi 'I-SAla?, Cairo 1384/1965, 

taswir of the edn. Cairo 1944. Monographs: Ibn 

al-SAdiIm, al-Insdf wa "l-taharri fi daf< al-gulm wa 

"-tadjarrt San Abi *I-“Ala? al-Ma‘arri, in Ta‘rif, 

483-578; idem, Bughyat al-talah fi to?rikh Halab, 

ms. Topkapu Saray 2925 cil 1, ff. r95a-225b; al- 

Badil, Awdj al-takarri ‘an haythiyyat Abi '1-Al@ 

al-Ma‘arri, Damascus 1944, is a conipilation of 

works by previous historians, but none the less 





interesting for its quotations from works by Abu'l- * 


‘Ala? which are now lost. Other historical 
sources: some of the sources incorporated in 
the Ta‘rif may here be mentioned separately: 
‘tha“alibi, Tatimmat al-yatima, Tohran 1353/1934, 
i, 9 (= Tarif, 3-4); Ta’rikh Baghdad, iv, 240-1 
(= Tarif, 5-7); Bakharzl, Dumyat al-kasr wa- 
Susrat @hl al-Sasr, Aleppo 1349/1930, 50-2 (= 
Tarif, 8-11); Ibn al-Djawzl, al-Muntagam, viii, 
184-8 (= Tarif, 18-26); Ibn al-Kiftl, Inbah al- 
ruwat Sala anbah al-nuhat, Cairo 1950-5, i, 46-83 
(= Taif, 27-66); YakOt, Udabd?, i, 162-216 (= 
Tarif, 67-141); Sibt b. al-Djaw2l, Mir-at al-saman, 
in Taif, 143-81; Dhahabi, Ta?rikh al-islam, in 
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nihdya, Beirut 1966, xii, 72-6 (= Tarif, 301-8). 

For further reference, see the survey by Moustapha 

Saleh, Aba’l-“ALP al-Ma‘arri, bibliographic critique, 

in BEO, xxii (1969), 141-204 (''Premiére partie: 

sources"). Modern studies, in addition to 
those already mentioned in the text of the article: 

C. Rieu, De Abul-Alae poetae arabici vita et car- 

minibus, Bonn 1843; G. Salmon, Un précurseur 

@’Omar Khayyam: le pode aveugle, Paris 1904 

(“Introduction et traduction’); ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

al-Maymani al-Radjakit!l, Abu ‘l-‘Al@ wa-ma 

ilayh, Cairo 1344/1925; a collection of articles in 
al-Hilal, xlvi/8 (Cairo 1357/1938), “‘‘Adad khass"; 

Ahmad Taymir, Abu ‘I-SAl@ al-MaSarri, Cairo 

1940; Brockelmann, I, 254, S I, 449; ‘A?isha ‘Abd 

al-Rabmin “Bint al-Shati’”, al-Haydt al-insaniyya 

Sinda Abi ‘l-‘Ala@, Cairo 1944; a collection of 

articles in al-4dib, iii/6 (Beirut 1944), ““Adad 

khass""; a collection of articles in al-Mihradjdn 
abalfi li-Abi 'I-SAl@ al-Ma‘arri, Damascus 

1364/1945; “Umar Farrikh, Hakim al-Ma‘arra', 

Beirut 1944, *1948; Amin al-Khawll, Ra?yi fi 

Abi ‘l*Al@, Cairo 1945; Amdijad al-Tarablus!, 

al-Nakd wa 'l-lugha fi Risdlat al-Ghufrdn, Damascus 

1370/195t; Muhammad Salim al-Djund!, al- 

Djdmi® fi akhbar Abi ‘I-SAl@ al-MaSarri wa- 

athdrih, Damascus 1382-4/1962-4; Muhammad 

Yahya al-Hashiml!, Lught Abi 'I-SAl@, Aleppo 

1968; ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rabman “Bint al-Shati”, 

MaSa Abi 'Il-SAl@ fi riklat haydtih, Beirut 1392/ 

1972, which is a slightly revised version of her 

previous study, Abu '/-‘Ald? al-Ma‘arri, see above; 

Ilyas Sa‘d Ghall, Hadthat al-hayawdn fi Lusiimiy- 

yat Abi 'I-‘Al@? al-Ma‘arri, Damascus 1978; 

Y. Friedmann, Literary and cultural aspects of the 

Luziimiyyat, in Studia orientalia ... D. H. Baneth, 

Jerusalem 1979, 347-65. For further reference, 

see Moustapha Saleh, Aba ‘I-‘Ald al-Ma‘arri, 

bibliographic critique, in BEO, xxiii (1970), 197-309 

(“Deuxitme parti: études critiques modernes”), 

(P, Smoor) 

MA’, AL-UMARA?, the name of a cele- 
brated Persian collection of biographies of 
Muslim Indian commanders from the reign 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) 
till the time of its author, Sams4m al-Dawla Mir ‘Abd 
al-Razzik Shah-Nawaz Khan Awrangabdad! (rrr- 
71/1700-58). Born at Lahore, he soon settled in the 
Deccan in the service of the first Nigam of Haydara- 
bad {¢.v.], Nizam al-Mulk Asaf-Djah, and filled 
offices in Berar [g.v.] and then as Diwdn or chief 
minister of the Deccan. His policy in the latter post 
aimed at checking the growing influences in that 
state of the French Marquis de Bussy, but army 
discontent led to his fall in 1170/1757 and his murder 
in the following year. 

The Madthir al-umard? was conceived on an 
extended scale and was unfinished at the author’s 
death, hence completed by his son Mir ‘Abd al-Hayy 
from notes and fragments left by Shah-Nawaz Khan. 
The text of ‘Abd al-Hayy’s recension was published 
in the Bibliotheca lndica series, ed. Maulavi ’Abdur- 
Rahim and Maulavi Ashraf ?Ali, 3 vols. Calcutta 
1888-91, and an Lnglish tr. made by H. Beveridge and 
Baini Prasad, Calcutta rorr- . The whole work 
has been much used for the many studies which 
have recently appeared on the Mughal nobility and 
landholding class. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, rog4-rroo. 
(Ep.) 
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TaSrif, 189-205; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa ‘l- | NI, early representative of Kadarl ideas, 
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executed after the insurrection of Ibn al-Ash‘ath 
(g.v.], in 83/703. 

He was probably born about 20/640 or even earlier, 
He had contacts with Mu‘awiya (41-60/66r-80), and 
‘Abd al-Malik appreciated him to such an extent 
that he sent him as an ambassador to Byzantium 
and entrusted him with the education of his son 
Said al-Khayr. According to a rather detailed, but 
perhaps fictitious report he played a certain political 
role as early as 38/658, during the negotiations 
between Abii Miisi al-Ash‘arl and ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
at Damat al-Djandal after the Battle of Siffin. 
His reputation was based on his juridical competence. 
Traces of his fatwds can still be found in our sources. 
In his use of precedents he obviously did not differ- 
entiate between prophetic tradition and the sunna 
of the caliphs; he referred to decisions of Mu‘awiya 
(an attitude which later jurists were completely 
unable to understand), and some of his hadiths go 
back to ‘Uthman (reigned 23-44/635-56) whom he 
may still have met personally. Although probably 
born in Kifa, he did not appreciate the juridical 
tradition connected with ‘AII (if it existed already 
at his time); his father, a companion of the Prophet, 
had already attracted the attention of his Kifan 
neighbours by his ‘Uthmani leanings. We do not 
know why and when, in spite of his favoured position 
at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik, he joined the ranks 
of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, He was captured at Mecca, 
together with his brother Sa‘id, and evidently 
executed by order of the caliph himself, at Damascus. 

Later tradition tended to explain his fate by his 
Kadarl convictions, But this must not have been his 
primary motive. We do not have any detailed in- 
formation about his thinking; he was not a theoreti- 
cian like his younger contemporary al-Hasan al- 
Bagrl [g.v.]. Much of our material results from a 
damnatio memoriae which was initiated by pre- 
destinarian circles. But this was a slow process which 








did not begin before 110/729, when al-Hasan al- — 


Basri had died, and was only finished in the second 
half of the second century when the Kadariyya 
[gv] as a whole was boycotted by the majority of 
the al al-hadith. A decisive moment for the develop- 
ment was apparently the Kadari take-over under 
Yazid III in 126/744; anti-Kadari groups in Syria 


as well as in Basra then discovered Ma‘bad as a bad © 


example of a doctrinarian who had tried to push 
through his ideas by means of a revolution. According 


to them, he had been “‘the first who talked about | 


kadar in Basra”. Later on, not earlier than 130/748, 


this statement was modified by the assertion that | 


he had taken over his ideas from a Christian or a 
Magian convert among the Asdwiva by the name of 


Siisan or Susnéya (also other forms are given), The | 


persons responsible for this campaign are to be found 
in the predestinarian wing of the school of al-Hasan 


al-Basri (e.g. Yanus b. ‘Ubayd, died 139/756 or | 


140/757; ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Awn, died 151/768), They 
wanted to detract the attention from the fact that 
their master himself had been close to Kadari theories, 
For them, the decisive point was that al-Hasan 
al-Basri, in contract to Ma‘bad al-Djuhanl, had not 
drawn any political consequences out of them. 
Bibliography: A detailed “biography” is 
given by Ibn ‘Asakir in the unedited part of his 
Ta@rikk Dimashk, but there are lots of other 
(normally short and biassed) reports. The inaterial 
available up to now has been used in J. van Ess, 
Ma*‘bad al-Guhani, in Islamwissenschaftliche Ab- 
handlungen Fritz Meier sum sechzigsten 
Wiesbaden 1974, 49 ff. Cf. also W. M. Watt, The 
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formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973 
index s.n.; Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte des Ibn al- 
A¥Sag snd. die Koranleser, Freiburg 1977, 360 and 
passim. (J. van Ess) 
MA‘BAD 8. WAHB, AsO ‘AssAp, one of the 
great singers and composers in Umayyad 
times, was born in Medina and died at Damascus in 
125/743 or 126/744. Being the son of a negro, he was 
an ‘abd and later on became mawild of one of the Makb- 
zim families, serving them as overseer of their cattle. 
Like many other oriental musicians, he is said to have 
been led to music by a dream, and he took music les- 
sons from Sa?ib Khathir and Nashit. He soon made a 
name for himself in Medina and followed invitations 
to sing at Mecca, where Ibn Suraydj set the fashion, 
Here he carried off the prize at a tournament of song 
organised by Ibn Safwan al-Akbar (d. 73/692). 
Ma‘bad sang at the courts of the caliphs al-Walid b. 
‘Abd al-Malik and Yazid b, ‘Abd al-Malik. After the 
death of Ibn Suraydj (ca. 108/726), he reached the 
zenith of his career as a number of the literary and 
artistic circle of the prince al-Walid b. Yazid. When 
the latter became caliph in 125/743, he invited the 
old singer to Damascus, Ma‘bad, already weakened 
in health, fell ill and died in the palace after having 
suffered from partial paralysis. The caliph himself 
accompanied the bier to the palace boundaries. 

Ma‘bad, one of the ‘four great singers’ in early 
Islam, was the leading musician of the Medinan school 
of music. As to his way of composing songs, his own 
description has been handed down: “I back my 
mount, beat the rhythm with the wand (kadib) 
on the saddle and chant the verse until the melody 
comes right (Aghdn?, i, 40). He preferred “heavy” 
(thekil) rhythms, abounding in fioriture. Several 
of his songs became known under specific names, 
like al-mudun or al-husfin ('‘cities, fortresses’) 
alluding to places conquered by Kutayba b. Muslim 
(g.v.], or Kutayldt, three songs on verses by al-A‘sha 
on a girl called Kutayla. His songs (viz. song texts) 
were collected by his pupil Yinus al-Katib in his 
K. fi 'l-Aghani and, later on, now with indications 
on melody (farika) and rhythm (ig4‘), by Ishak 
al-Mawsill in his books K. Aghdni Ma‘bad and K. 
Akhbar Ma‘bad wa-lbn Suraydj wa-aghdnihimd, 
Abu ‘I-Faradj al-Isbah4ni made use of these sources 
in his X. al-Aghani, together with other monographi- 
cal collections of Ma‘bad's songs (ibid.*, iii, 305), 
including a Djdmi* ghind? Ma‘bad transmitted by 
al-Hishiml. 

He seems to have educated numerous singing girls 
and singers. Among his best-known pupils figure Ibu 
‘A?isha, Malik b, Abi "l-Sambh and the songstresses 
Sallama and Habiba. Through his pupils Hakar al- 
Wadi, Dahman, Ash‘ab and Siyat he influenced the 
early Baghdad musical style. Ishak al-Mawsill 
(d. 235/850) considered him to be “a consummate 
singer” having “a talent superior to all his rivals”, 
and he took Ma‘bau's songs as models of “pure Arab" 
music, Al-Hasan b. Abmad al-Katib (early sth/rrth 
century) counted then: anwng the perfect melodies 
and therefore, contrary to normal practice, not any 
more allowed to be altered by embellishments. From 
his lifetime onwards, Ma‘bad figures in Arabic poetry 
(al-Bubturl, Abd Tamm4m and others) as the musi- 
cian par excellence. 

Bibliography: Aghdani’, i, 36-59 (main source, 

see also indices); Djumahl, Tabakdt, Cairo 1952, 

538-40; Mas‘ddl, Muriidj, v, 447-9; Jabari, iii, 

417, 541-2; Ibn “Abd Rabbih, ‘Zkd, vi, Cairo 1949, 

25, 30; Farabl, KX, al-Masthi al-kabtr, Cairo 1967, 

56, 60; al-Hasan b., Abmad al-Katib, Kamal 
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adab al-ghind?, in al-Mawrid, ii/2 (1973), 132, 138, 
143, 148, 150, French tr. A. Shiloah, La perfection 
des connaissances musicales, Paris 1972 (see index); 
Ibn Khallikan-de Slane, ii, 373, 374-5; Nuwayri, 
Nihdya, iv, 262-7; Ibn Wasil, Tadjrid al-A ghani, 
ins, Ayasofya 3114, ff. 5a-7a; Ibn Manzir, Mukhtar 
al-A ghani, vi, 336-45; Ibn Fadi Allah, Masdlik al- 
absar, part x, ms. Ayasofya 3423, ff. 29b-32a; Ibn 
al-Nakib, Kasida on Arab musical history, in 
MMIA, xxxi (1956), 11; A. Caussin de Perceval, 





Notices anecdotiques..., in JA, sér. 7, vol. ii i 
(1873), 477-94; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen 


Litteraturgeschichte, i, Istanbul 1925, 229-31, 233; 
H. G, Farmer, History of Arabian music, 81-2 and 
passim; Zirikll, Adm, viii, 177-8; Sh. Dayf, al- 
Shir wa 'l-ghind fi 'l-Madina wa-Makka li-‘asr 
Bani Umayya, Beirut 1967, 79-81 and passim. 
(H. G. Farmer - [E, Neveaver)) 
MA‘BAR, the name given by the Arabs in 
mediaeval times to the eastern shores of the 
Indian Deccan, an area corresponding closely, 
but not exactly, to the Coromandel coast (the latter 


name from the Tamil Colamandalam, “the realm « 


of the Cholas”, indicating the area formerly ruled 
by the Tamil Chola rddjds from their capital at 
Tandjaviir (Tanjore); hence the alternative Arabo- 
Persian name, Barr al-Siliyan or Shiliydn (Tibbetts, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 466), “the coast of the Cholas"). 

In Arabic, the term ma‘bar signifies a passage or 


crossing point. In its application to Coromandel this _ 55) 


has been widely interpreted as being a reference to 
the part played by the coast in the crossing between 
India and Ceylon or Sri Lanka; thus the Madras glos- 
sary (439) states that Ma‘bar “means the crossing 
over, that is from Madura to Ceylon". An alternative 
explanation is offered by Yule who was of the opinion 
that Ma‘bar derived its name from being “‘in that age 
the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia 
and the Gulf” (Marco Polo, ii, 332, n. 1). If, as is 
generally accepted, the region of Ma‘bar lay to the 
east of Cape Comorin (Ar. Kumhara), then Yule’s ex- 
planation must be considered less satisfactory than 
that offered by the Madras glossary. Coromandel! was, 
in fact, somewhat off the main routes followed by 
mediaeval Arab shipping. Research into contem- 
poraneous Arab navigational texts indicates that 
ovvean-going vessels generally touched at Malabar 
{g-v.] rather than Ma‘bar (Tibbetts, op. cit., Detailed 
chart of India and the Bay of Bengal); in any crossing 
from Malabar to Southeast Asia, these vessuls 
would have passed around Dondra Head (Ar. Ras 
Dannar), the southernmost point of Sri Lanka, 
thus avoiding Ma‘bar altogether unless specifically 
destined for that area or for Bengal (see, however, 
Wassaf's definition of Ma‘bar [below], which includes 


a substantial part of the southern Malabar coast). | 


The compilers of Hobson Jobson (526) suggest as 
an alternative that “Ma*bar" may simply be an at- 
tempt to give mnecaning in Arabic to a local South 


Indian name; however, no suggestion is made as toa ‘ 


possible Dravidian etymology, A fourth possible 
explanation is that the “crossing referred to was 
that froin the well-known Arabian Sea to the less 
familiar Taht al-Rih (i.e. “beneath the wind", the 
Bay of Bengal and the seas of Southeast Asia), 
a region where Arab mercantile power, supreme to 
the west of Cape Comorin, met with serious competi- 
tion from Indian and Chinese vessels (in this context, 
note the descriptions of Ma‘bar offered by Yakat 
and Wassaf, see below). 

According to Yule, the carliest application of the 
term Ma‘bar to the Coromandel coast occurs in ‘Abd 
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al-Latif's short description of Egypt (al-Ifdda wa'l- 

| iMibdr fi ‘l-umar al-mushdhada wa'l-hawddith al- 
| muSdyana bi-ard Misr; see De Sacy, in Bidl., 31), a 
| study written ca. 600/1203, when the Chola radja@ 
{ Kulottunga [II still ruled over the eastern Deccan, 
| see Hobson-Jobson, 526 (Coromandel is still renowned 
for its mat-weaving industry, mentioned in this 

| passage, see P. K. Nambiar, op. cit. in Bibl., passim). 
Mediaeval Arab scholarship in unclear as to the 

| exact extent of Ma‘bar. According to the geographer 
Yakit, “'Ma‘bar is the extremity of the land of Hind, 
| then come the cities of China, the first of these is 
| Java” quoted in Nainar, op. cit. in Bibl., 53. In his 
| Tazdjiyat al-amsdr wa-tadjriyat al-dthar (700/1300), 
| the historian ‘Abd Allah Wassaf states that Ma‘bar 
! extends in length from Kalam [9.v.] (Quilon) to 
| Nilawar (Nellore), nearly 300 parasangs (i.e. 
1,800 km.) along the sea-coast (in fact, the distance is 
nearer 1,200 km. (tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 32) 
| In his Djdmi* al-tawdrikh (7120/1310), Rashid 
| al-Din repeats Wass4f's description of Ma*bar almost 
word-for-word, but elaborates somewhat on the prod- 
ucts of the region, mentioning silken stuffs, aromatic 
roots and large pearls (tr. in idid., i, 69). According 

| to Abu ‘l-Fida, Xitab Takwim al-buldan (ca. 731/1330), 
| Ma*bar is the third ik/im of Hind, beginning at about 
three or four days journey to the east of Kawlam 
(Quilon), the first locality in Ma‘bar being Ras 
Kumhiri (Cape Comorin) (tr. in Nainar, op. cit., 


5). 

Abu 'l-Fida’s description of the geographical extent 
of Ma*bar corresponds more closely to the Coro- 
mande! coast than that offered by Wassaf and Rashid 
al-Din, and indeed, after Abu ‘I Fida's time the term 
Ma‘bar seems to have become increasingly associated 
with the coast of South India east of Cape Comorin 
rather than east of Quilon; nevertheless, Ma‘bar, 
even in this truncated form, may not be considered 
synonymous with Coromandel, The latter is defined 

' by Hobson-Jobson (256-8) as “the Northern Tamil 
Country, or ... the eastern coast of the Peniusula 
of India from Point Calimere northwards to the 
mouth of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa”; thus 
Ma‘bar extended south of Coromandel to include 
the shoreline of the Palk Straits and the Gulf of 
Mannar, 

The term Ma‘bar, although originally an exclusively 
Arab designation, gained considerable currency 
beyond the confines of the Muslim world; thus 
Marco Polo (ca. 692/1292) writes at some length 
concerning “the great province of Maabar which 
is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the Indies 
and is on the mainland” (Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 331- 
59). In a letter also dating from 692/1292, or possibly 
one year later, John of Monte Corvino describes 
in some depth “Upper India, which is called Maebar, 
| in the territory of St. Thomas” (Yule, Cathay and 
the way thither, iii, 58-70). Ma‘bar is mentioned 
in the Chinese Annals as one of the foreign kingdoms 
which sent tribute to Kubilay Khin [g.v.] in 667/1268 
(Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 337). Although no mention 
of Ma‘bar occurs in the Ying-yai sheng-lan of Ma 
Huan [¢.v.], Ma-pa-erh was certainly well-known 
| to the Chinese during Ming times, and is listed in Feng 
Ch'eng-chiin’s Hsi-yii ti-ming (see Bidi.), 

Until the beginning of the 8th/14th century, rela- 
tions between Ma‘bar and the Muslim world were 
generally limited to peaceful Arab trading contacts. 
The historian and poet Amir Khusraw, who was 
attached to the court of the Khaldji Sultans at Dihll, 
celebrates the advances of the Muslim armies in the 
northern Deccan (ca. 710/1310) and adds that “there 
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the arrow of any holy warrior had not yet reached" 
(tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 85-6). 

During the first half of the 7th/13th century, how- 
ever, the powerful Chola Kingdom which had dom- 
inated the south-eastern Deccan for over four 
centuries, entered a period of final decline. In ca, 
678/1279, Radjendra IV, the last Chola monarch, 
feil from power; his territories were divided between 
two rival Hindu kingdoms based on Madurai and 
Mysore (Basham, op. cit., in Bibl., 76). In 708/1308 
the third Khaldji sultan, ‘Ald? al-Din, having de- 
feated the invading Mongols, felt able to turn to 
the military conquest of the Deccan. Under the ca- 
pable generalship of M4lik Kafir, the Muslim armies 
subjugated the Yadava rulers of Devagiri and the 
Kakatiya rulers of Warangal; in 710/1310 Kafar 
broke through to the southern Deccan, aud for the 
first time Muslim armies were able to despoil the 
great Hindu temples of Ma‘bar, It was as a direct 
consequence of this victory that Ibn Battiita, who 
visited the Deccan in or about 739/1338, found the 
Dravidians of Ma‘bar under the rule of a Muslim 
sultanate with its capital at Madurai (Gibb, of. cit. 
in Bibl., 261-5). 

The success of Muslim arms in the southern Deccan 
was nevertheless to be shortlived. Within a few years 
of M4lik KAfir’s invasion, the independent Hindu 
kingdom of Vidjayanagar was established in 731/1336. 
Ma‘bar passed under the control of the rddjas of 
Vidjayanagar in 772/1370 (Thapar, op. cit. in Bibl., 
i, 325); under a succession of Hindu rulers, the region 
was to maintain its independence from the Muslim 
north until the equally short-lived conquest of the 
Mughal emperor Awrangzib (q.v.) in the late rrth/16th 
century, 
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(A. D, W. Forpes) 

AL-MA‘BARI, Suayky Zayn at-DIn B. ‘ABD 
aL-‘Aziz Bp. Zayn AL-DIN B. SALT B. AnMAD, the 
author of Tubfat al-mudjahidin fi bad ahwdal al- 
Purtukdliyyin, is said to have lived in Ponani, 
Malabar District (Kerala, India) during the rule of 
the ‘Adil Shah ‘Ali (965-88/1558-80), his patron, 
to whom he dedicated the book. The date of his | 
birth or death is not known, but he wrote the work | 
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ca. 985/1577. The Tubfat al-mudjdhidin deals with 
the geography of Southern India, and gives an 
account of Islam in Malabar and the Portuguese 
campaigns in India, It has an introduction and four 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the merits 
and necessity of djihdd [g.v.]; the second gives an 
account of the first appearance of Islam in Malabar 
{q.v.]; the third with the strange usages and customs 
of the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar, and the fourth 
is an historical account of the Portuguese campaigns 
from the time of their first arrival in Malabar in 
1498 A.D. up to 1583. This work, in the opinion 
of S. M. H. Nainar, might be different from the 
work of the same name from which Firishta took ex- 
tracts, but this needs further careful investigation 
(See Tukfat al-mudjdhidin, tr., Introd., 7). 

The author was inspired to write the book for 
reasons given by him in his Preface: after the 
spread of Islam in Malabar the Muslims had ‘‘dis- 
regarded the favours of Allah" and had “sinned and 
set up feuds among themselves.” So Allih ““empower- 
ed over them the people of PurtukaAl from among the 
Afrandj", who oppressed them for eighty years 
until the condition of the Muslims reached “the 
worst consequences of decay, poverty and humilia- 
tion.” But neither they nor the resourceful rulers 
and the rich Muslims of Malabar cared to “repel the 
misfortune” or “declare a holy war" against the 
Portuguese. Hence, the author says, he “compiled 
this narrative with a view to inspire in the faithful 
the desire of fighting the worshippers of the Cross; 
for a holy war with them is an obligatory duty, 
because they invaded the territories inhabited by 
the Muslims ..." (Nainar, tr., 12-13). Obviously, 
the author wrote the book from a religio-political 
point of view to exhort the Muslims of Malabar to a 
holy war against the Portuguese. His style is “very 
simple and direct without rhetorical ornament, yet 
he is not free from the affection of ornate style so 
common with most theologians who had steeped 
their minds in the Qur?an and Traditions” (Nainar, 
Introd., 7-8). 

Bibliography: In addition to Brockelmann’s 
EI" article au-Ma‘parl, see Tuhfat al-mujahidin, 
an historical work in the Arabic language, Eng. tr. 
S. Muhammad Husayn Naindr, University of 
Madras 1942; edition by Hakim Shams Allah 
Kadri, Hyderabad, Deccan r1931r (without the 
first chapter; Nainar, Introd., 4); an abridgement 
of the work (in Arabic) is included in a collection 
of some accounts on Islam in Malabar entitled 
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(S. MagBpuL AHMAD) 

MABEYN (A. md bayn “what is between”), in 
the organisation of the Ottoman palace, the inter- 
mediate appartments lying between the inner 
courts of the Sarfy and the Harem, a place where 
only the sultan, the eunuchs and the womeufolk 
could penetrate and where the corps of select pages 
known as mdbeyndjis, an Clite group from amongst 
the forty Ahdss odalis, waited on the monarch for 
such intimate services as dressing and shaving him 
(see KASS ODA]. 

Till the end of the :1th/17th century, the Mdbeyn- 
djis were headed by the Silahddér Agha or Sword- 
bearer, as chief page. But under Ahmed III (r115- 
43/1703-30) there was a re-organisation of the palace 
service, involving the decline of the white eunuchs’ 
influcnce, elevation of the Silabdir Agha’s position 


and depression to some extent of the Mdbeyndjts, 
henceforth regarded as inferior to the principal pages 
of the Khdss Oda or Privy Chamber. Hence there 
were now three grades of pages there: (t) the Bidakit 
Eskis or Superior A ghas (so-called because they wore 
a gilded or silverplated dagger, bidak, in their belts); 
(2) the Mdbeyndjis; and (3) the Inferior Aghas, 
with no special designation. Writers from the later 
18th and roth centuries, such as the Ottoman 
historian ‘Ata? and the European D’Ohsson, mention 
several specific offices held by the principal ones of 
twelve Mabeyndjis (thus numbered by D'Ohsson), 
headed by the Bask Cukaddr or Head Valet, the 
Sirr Kdtibi or Confidential Secretary (both stil! 
highly influential because of their close contacts 
with the sultan), the Sardi Bashi or Chief Turban- 
folder, the Kahwedji Bashi or Chief Coffee-maker, etc. 
Bibliography: A. H. Lybyer, The government 
of the Ottoman empire in the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 78, 127; 
1. H. Uzungargih, Osmants devictinin saray teshilat:, 
Ankara 1945, 327-8, 340 ff.; H. A. R. Gibb and 
H. Bowen, Islamic society and the west, i/2, London 
1950, 72, 80, 331, 338-9, 342. See also Birdy, 
ENDERON, KHAS$ ODA, SARAY. 
(C. E. Bosworrn) 
MADAGASCAR, with its 627,000 km? the 
third largest island in the world, after New 
Guinea (785,000 km*) and Borneo (733,000 km#). 
Its area is slightly greater than that of France 
550,880 km*), of Belgium (30,000 km*) and of 
Holland (33,000 kin*) combined, The large African 
island is oriented from north-north-east to south- 
south-west, measuring 1,600 km at its greatest length 
and 580 km at its greatest width, with a coastal 
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perimeter of 5,000 km, It has a population in excess | 


of 8 million inhabitants which is increasing at a 
fairly rapid rate (3.2 %). 

Although the Coinoros (see KumR) are entirely 
Muslim, Madagascar's Muslim population is confined 
to the north-west coastal region and the south-east, 
where the descendants of the first Muslims to arrive 
on the island remain. However, archaeological studics 
have shown that the Muslims of the Indian Ocean 
were the transporters of the initial African popula- 
tion, and were responsible for trade between the 
Great Island and the rest of the world from the 
roth to the 8th century. In the roth century, 
Indian Muslims engaging in commerce settled in 
their turn. 

In the religious sphere, Malagasy Isiam has al- 


ways tended to be absorbed by the traditional , 


religion, to such an extent that continual contribu- 
tions are necessary for the maintenance of Muslim 
establishments, Most curiously, in the south-east 
of the island a tradition of Arabic-Malagasy manu- 
script writing is perpetuated. 

The island has been known by the names of 
al-Kumr by the Arabs; Bukini (literally, the place 
where there are (ni) Buki) by the Bantus of neigh- 
bouring East Africa; Isle of St. Lawrence by the 
Portuguese who discovered it in 1506 on the feast-day 
of this saint, ro August; and finally Madagascar, 
according to the narrative of Marco Polo. The un- 
vocalised spelling il 3 j- has given rise to the 
play on words djasirat al-kamar “Island of the 
Moon” which was employed by Portuguese historians 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and which apparently 
survived until the end of the roth century among the 
seafarers of Southern Arabia. 

The name of Kumir seemns to figure for the first 
time in the Kitab Siirat al-ard of Muhammad b. Masa 
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al-Khw4razml (d, 220/835 or 230/845), in the context 
of the famous “mountain of Kumr"’ (djabal al-Kwmr) 
which was believed to be the source of the Nile. 
But the interpretation as Djabal al-Kamar “mountain 
of the moon" was ancient as early as the oth century, 
since it is encountered in the Spynoednvata of 
Ptolemy, whom the majority of Arab geographers and 
al-Kh*arazmi in particular took as their model. 
The mountain known as that of Kumr or the Moon 
is mentioned by all the Muslim geographers who 
have described East Africa. It is totally different 
from the homographic term Kumr, which in the 
17th century, as Trimingham has shown, signifies 
the Great Island, but also the neighbouring archipel- 
age of the Comoros, which alone has retained this 
name to the present day. 

In his study on the K'ouen-louen ef les anciennes 
navigations interocéaniques dans les Mers du Sud 
(in JA, xiii-xiv [1919]), Ferrand suggested an asso- 
ciation with the name of the Kmers and that of the 
##@ K’un-lun of the Chinese texts, a daring as- 
sociation, even though these Chinese texts are by 
mo means ignorant of Africa. More interesting for 
our purposes would seem to be the comparison, 
by the same Ferrand, of Wak-wak (¢.v.] with vahoaka, 

The term Buki, which denotes Malagasy in Swa- 
hili, and Bukini, Maclagascar, have been audaciously 
linked with Bugi (people of the Celebes) by J. C. 
Hébert. In Madagascar, the term appears in literature 
for the first time in 1613, in the writing of the 
Portuguese Father Luis Mariano. 

The current name of Madagascar is revealed to 
us in the account of Marco Polo under the form Ma- 
deigascar (cf. The book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. H, Yule, 
revised and corrected H. Cordier, ii, 4r1 ff.). As was 
demonstrated by Yule a long time ago, Marco Polo 
did not visit Madagascar, spoke of it only through 
hearsay and presented under this heading certain 
information relating to the neighbouring East 
African coast. In this sense, the question may be 
regarded as settled. As Ferrand already indicated 
in studying afresh this chapter of Marco Polo, 
Madeigascar is without doubt a slightly incorrect 
compound of the Zangbdr type, to be amended to 
Madeigascar-bar, denoting “land of the Malagasy", 
in the same way that the former has the sense of 
‘land of Zang or the Zangs” (cf. Trois étymologies 
malgaches, in Mémoires Soc. de Ling. de Paris, 
xiii [1905-6]), This reconstruction is based on the 
following facts: in the previously mentioned account, 
Father Luis Mariano tells of a kingdom in the 
south-east of Madagascar which he calls Afitucassi, 
Matacaci, Matacasi (or Matakasi), Three yeurs later, 
in 1616, Father Almeida, travelling in the same 
region, also mentions a kingdom of Matacassi. 
In his Relation published in 1651 by Morisot (Rela- 
tions véritables et eurieuses de l'isle de Madagascar 
et du Brésil, 10, 49, 99, 124, 127, 134), Cauche refers 
to a province called Madegache and known by 
others as Madegasse, whose inhabitauts he calls 
Malegasses and Mallegasses, He also employs the 
term Madagascarois, but in the broader sense of the 
inhabitants of the entire island, Flacourt (Histoire 
de la grande isle Madagascar, 1661, 1) says: ‘The 
Island of Sainct-Laurens is called Madagascar by the 
geographers, Madecase by the inhabitants of the 
land, Menuthias by Ptolemy, Cerne by Pliny..., 
but its true name is Madecase"’. Later writers have 
all been inspired to a greater or lesser extent by the 
work of Flacourt; therefore, there is no purpose in 
employing their testimony. These variant readings 
may be reduced to two: Madugasi and Malagasi 
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which correspond exactly to the two major categories 
of dialect: dialects with voiced denta! (d) and dialects 
with liquid dental (I), It is the latter form that 
has prevailed throughout the island, sometimes with 
the sibilant Malagdsi, sometimes with the fricative 
Malagéci. Both are paroxytones. In addition, the 
moder colloquial language frequently employs the 
abbreviated form gasy and even gasa. These ob- 
servations seem to justify the interpretation proposed 
above for the name of Madagascar which we owe to 
Marco Polo, P 

The doublet Malegdsi-Madagasi, Malagasi-Mada- 
gdsi remains obscure. According to the morphology 
of the language, it may represent a compound mala 
or mada gdsi which resenibles nothing known, since 
it consists of the voiced form mada-gdsi, or of the 
unvoiced form noted by the Portuguese mata-kdsi. 
Furthermore, it is not known whether this is a 
western Indonesian construction or a Bantu con- 
struction, Whatever the case may be, it is likely 
that here we have a forcign tribal name, the origin 
of which, castern or western, cannot currently 
be explained by reference to the ancient and modern 
language. 

The account of the Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, probably written by a Greek of Alexandria in 
the 3rd century A.D., describes a voyage along the 
eastern coast of Africa as far as the port of Rapta. 
Madagascar seems to be unknown to the author of 
the Periplus, and it is probable that it was still un- 
inhabited. Indonesian and African migrations seem to 
have populated the island only in the 2nd or 3rd cen- 
turies of the Hidjra, at the earliest. 

In about the year 945, the island of Kanbali, 
probably situated in the archipelago of the Comoros, 
was the object of invasions by marine pirates possi- 
bly based on Madagascar. The book of The marvels of 
India by Buzurg b. Shabriyir, a Persian of Ram- 
hurmuz, states in fact: “Ibn Lakis tells me that he 
has seen the people of the WAk-wik perform amazing 
things. It is thus that in 334/945-6, they came upon 
them in a thousand ships and fought them with 
the utmost vigour, without however achieving 
their end, since Kanbalii is surrounded by a strong 
defensive wall around which stretches the water- 
filled estuary of the sea, so that Kanbali is at the 
contre of this estuary like a fortified citadel. When 
people of the WAk-Wak subsequently cane ashore 
there, they asked then: why they hatl come specifi- 
cally there and net elsewhere. They replied that this 
was because among them there were to be found 
products sought after in their country and in China, 
such as ivory, tortoise shell, panther hides and 
mmbergris, and because they were secking out the 
Zandj, on account of the ease with which they 
endured slavery and on account of their pliysical 
strength. They said that they had come from a 
distance of one year’s sailing, that they had pillaged 
islands situated six days’ journey time from Ianbald 
and had taken possession of a cortain uumber of 
villages and towns of Soffila of the Zandj, to say 
nothing of others which they did not know. If 
these people spoke the truth and if their account 
was accurate, this would confirm what Ibn Lakis 
said of the islands of the Wak-wak: that they are 
situated opposite China’. Today there is a con- 
sensns that these pirates were Indonesians based in 
Madagascar who pillaged the Comoros and the 
coast of the Zandj. 

Among the Arab geographers, the first detailed 
mention of the island of Komr-Madagascar is supplied 
by the Kitab Nushat al-mushtak fi "khtirdk al-aftk 
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(1154) of al-Sharif al-Idrisl, who sometimes includos 
the large African island in the land of the Zandj. 
“The inhabitants of the islands of Zabag = Sumatra,” 
he says in the seventh section of the first chapter, 
“come to the land of the Zandj in large and small 
ships, and they use it for the sale of their merchan- 
dise, seeing that they understand one another’s 
language” (B.N, ms, 2221, fol. 29 a, I, 15; the editor 
of the Book of Roger, Naples-Romne, i, 1970, 61, 
reads al-Rinadj in place of al-Zibadj; cf, index of 
the Muriidj, s.v. Zdbadj). This passage is very 
important, because it shows that in the rath century 
contacts were maintained between the east and the 
west of the Indian Ocean and that mutual comprehen- 
sion was practised by the Indonesians settled in 
Madagascar on the one hand, and those natives of 
Indonesia on the other. 

In his Mu‘djam, completed in 1224, YAkOt merely 
says (iv, 174); “‘al-IKume is an island in the middle 
of the sea of the Zandj which contains no island 
larger than it. It comprises a large number of towns 
and kingdoms, Each king makes war on the other. 
On the shores are found amber and the leaf al-kumari 
(sic). This is a perfume; it is also called betel leaf. 
Wax is also obtained from it.” The Kitdb al-Mushtarik 
of the same author contains identical information 
borrowed from the Mu‘djam (ed. Wistenfeld, 
358); but the latter text has, more correctly, “the 
leaf al-kumrt”. 

Ibn Sa‘id (7th/r3th century [g.v.]) wrote a geo- 
graphical treatise, of which the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of Paris possesses, under no. 2234, a copy 
once belonging to Abu ‘I-Pidi? and dating from 
714/t314-15. This treatise contains an interesting 
association between the Asiatic peoples and the 
people of Kumr, which Ferrand summarises thus: 
“The isumr, who have given their name to the 
mountain of this name situated in castern Africa, 
are brothers of the Chinese. They dwelt originally 
with the Chinese in the eastern regions of the world, 
that is to say, in the interior of the continent of 
Asia. Discord having broken out between thom, 
the latter drove the Kumr towards the islands. 
After a certain period of time, with dissension 
erupting among the Kumr who had emigrated to 
the islands, the king aud his family comigrated 
again, made their way to the large island of Kumr 
= Madagascar and the king established himself 
in a town of this large island called Kumriyya. 
These Kumr, having arrived on the large island, 
grew in mumber and proliferated in the various 
capitals of the island iu question; but new dissen- 
sions provoked a uew exodus and a large number of 
them «departed to settle in the south, at the com- 
mencement of the iuhabited territory, along the 
mountain range which bears their name,” (Ferrand, 
Relation de voyages, ii, 316 ff.). 

A contemporary of Ibn Said, [bn al-Mudjawir 
al-Shaybini of Damascus, wrote his Ta’rikh al- 
Mustabsir in ca. 1230 (B.N. ms. 6021). In the 25 folios 
which the author devotes to the history of Aden, 
there is mention in folio 72 a-b of voyages by the 
KXumr from their country of origin to Aden and, in 
particular, in 626/1228, from Madagascar to the coast 
of Africa and to Aden (cf. JA, xiii [1919], 469-83). 

The following authors al-Dimashki (ca. 725/1325), 
al-Nuwayrl (d. 732/1332), Abu "I-Fidi? (1273-1331), 
Ton Ixhaldain (ca. 1375) and al-Makrizl (1365-1442) 
tell us nothing of substance about the island of 
Kumr, The towns which some of then place on the 
great African island are in fact situated in Ceylon 
or further east, or are unidentifiable (cf. Ferrand, 
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Relations dz voyages, il, index, s.vv. Komor and homr). 

Besides mentioning numerous towns, al-Dimashki 
tells of the presence on Kumr of the famous rukh 
bird. This bird, which has haunted the legends of the 
Arabs of the Indian Ocean, is probably the aepyornis, 
a giant flightless bird which was exterminated by 
the Madagascans ca. 1500. 

In the oth/15th century, the information supplied 
by Arab geographers is more reliable. This no 
longer consists of learned treatises or compila- 
tions, but of “route-maps” written by navigators, 
the most eminent being Ibn Madjid and Sulayman 
al-Mahri (q.vv.]. Ferrand was the first to draw atten- 


tion to the importance of these documents in the | 
Biblioth¢que Nationale of Paris, and he published | 
them in facsimile without French translation; before | 


him, this nautical data was known only from a second- 
hand Turkish text, the Muhi} of Sayyid ‘Ali, Today, 
for Ibn MAdjid, we are fortunate in having at our 
disposal the interpretation by Shumovski relating 
to another manuscript, that of Leningrad, and the 
cartographical analysis of the navigators’ documen- 
tation made by Grosset-Grange. 

While admitting the interest of the nautical 
instructions of Ibn Madjid, Ferrand recognised that 
the information given by Sulayman al-Mahri was 
more precise, In fact, in his Umda Mahriyya, in 
chapter iv, which deals with the topography of the 
islands and the maritime routes along their coasts 
(cf. Instructions nautiques et routiers arabes et portu- 
gais, ii, fol, 22a), the following is stated: “We 
begin with the island of Kumr because it is a large 
island which stretches along the coast of the Zandj 
and of Sufala. Its northern extremity is called Ras 
al-Milh (= Cape of Amber); it is situated at 11 isba‘s 
from Na‘sh («P85 of the Great Bear = 8° 37’ south 
approximately; true latitude approximately r1° 57’). 
Its southern extremity which is called Hiafa 
(= Cape Sainte-Marie?) is at 3 ¢sba‘s from Na‘sh 


(= 21°37 south, true latitude approx. 25° 38’), | 


according to some, at 1 tyba* from Na‘sh (= 24° 51° 


south), according to others, This last latitude is * 


the more exact. There is a difference of opinion {on 
the direction) of maritime routes along its coasts, 
because this island is far removed from inhabited 
land, As regards the direction of route on its eastern 
coasts, there are two opinions: according to some, a 
course should be set to south-west-one-quarter west, 
according to others, to south-west. There is a third 
opinion which recommends a course set to west, from 
one extremity of the island to the other. This last 
opinion is that of the ancient [masters of navigation]. 
In my view, adds Sulayman al-Mahri, it is possible 
that the route could be to west-south-west, to south- 


west-one-quarter west, to south-west, and in yet | 


another direction, for two reasons: the first is 
that this is a large island, it has a long coastline 
and the route is equally long. The second reason 
is that the above-mentioned routes have not been 
verified, on account of the smal! number of journeys 
which have been made to this island and the insuffi- 
cient nautical data provided by those who have 
travelled there, Masters of navigation (smu‘allim) of 
the Zandj have told me that the course on the eastern 
coast, from Ras al-Milh as far as the place where 
Na‘sh is at 8 isba‘s (= 13° 30’ south), is to the south, 
and from this place to the southern extremity of the 
islands, to south-one-quarter-south-west. On the 
western coast, from Ras al-Milh to the place where 
Na‘sh is at 6 isba‘s (= 16° 44’), the coast is entirely 
safe; from 6 isba‘s to its southern extremity, there 
is a rikk (“bank or ,,shoal”) of a length of some 











2 sams (6 hours) sailing-time or more, as far as the 
coastal area. Between the island of Kumr and the 
coast (of East Africa] there are four large inhabited 
islands, close together, which are frequented by the 
peoples of the Zandj. The first of these islands is 
Angazidya (= Grand Comoro). It is at 11 isba‘s 
and one-quarter from Na‘sh (= approx. 9° south: 
Mroni, the capital of Grand Comoro is at exactly 
tr° 40’ south), Between it and the coast [of East 
Africa], there are 16 sdms (= 48 hours) of travelling. 
The second, Mulall (known to us as the island 
of Moheli), is at 12 isba‘s from Na‘sh (= 8° 37’ south, 
true latitude approx. 12°20’); the third, Dumint 
(capital of the island of Anjouan), which is at 
11 isbaSs from Na‘sh (= 8° 37° south, true latitude 
12° 15’) is to the east of Mulall; the fourth, Mawutad 
(currently the island of Mayotte), is at zo isba‘s 
and one-half from Na‘sh (= 9°25’ south, true 
latitude 12°46’ 55°’), To the east of these islands, 
lies a large reef of rocks, at about 4 s@ms (= 12 hours) 
of travelling, called Ayn al-Bahr (‘‘eye" or “source 
of the sea"), The ports of the western coast of Kumr 
are: Langant (at 15° 17’ south), Sa‘da (true latitude 
approx. 13°54") and Manzaladji (currently the 
bay of Mahadzamba, of which the western extremity 
is at a true latitude of approx. 15° 12’). Those of 
the eastern coast are: Bandar Bani Ismail (on the 
same latitude as Langani on the western coast) 
and Bim4rth (currently Vohemar, at 15° 21’ 15°’). 
All these ports are dangerous [for shipping), with 


| the exception of Langani, Note that between Ras 


al-Miih and the coast of the Zandj there are 50 sams 
(= 150 hours) of travelling, and that at 20 zdms 
(= 60 hours) of travelling to the east of Ras al- 
Milh lies an inhabited island called Munawwara 
fone of the southern Maldives?). To the south- 
east of Kumr, lie numerous islands called Tir- 
rakh4 (the Mascareignes group?); they are at 
12 zams (= 36 hours) of travelling from the island 
of Kumr.” 

In his Kitab al-Minhadj al-fakhkir (fol. 73b of 
the same manuscript), Sulayman al-Mahri provides 
a second description of the island of Kumr which 
does not differ from the foregoing. Four pages pre- 
viously, in fol. 71 b, the same author mentions some 
other ports of the island of Kumr with their latitude 
calculated according to the elevation of the Great 
Bear: Island of Munawwara at 11 isba‘s; Bandar 
Isma_%l or Banl Isma‘il, on the eastern coast and 
Lulangani or Langani, on the western coast, at 


| ro isba‘s; Birmarih, on the eastern coast, An4mil, 


on the western coast, at 9 fsba‘s; the island of 
amber (djasirat al-‘anbar), on the eastern coast, 
and Bandar al-Nib on the western coast, at 8 isba‘s; 
Noshim (?), on the eastern coast, and Malawin (?), 
on the western coast, at 7 isba‘s; Manakara, on the 
eastern coast (true latitude 22° 08’ 30’) and Bandar 
(al-) Shu‘ban (port of the shoals), at 6 isba‘s; Bandar 
Hadida, on the eastern coast, and Bandar Karl, on 
the western coast, at 4 isba‘s; Wabaya ( ?) (according 
to the Turkish text of Sayyid ‘AII; this name is 
illegible in ms. 2559), on the eastern coast, and 
Bandar Hit (or Hayt), on the western coast, at 
3 isba’s; Bandar Hadida (sic), on the eastern 
coast, no name known on the western coast at this 
latitude, at 2 isba‘s; and Bandar Kis (or Kaws), 
on the eastern coast, and the bay of Kiri, on the 
western coast, at 1 isha‘, 

A number of these ports, including Sa‘da, Manza- 
ladjl and Bim4rih have been rediscovered and have 
been subjected to archeological studies. Those of the 
north-west were also known through anoral tradition, 
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assembled in Madagascar itself by Commandant 
Guillain (Vérin, 1975, 89-91). 

In the light of recently discovered data, the 
settlement of Madagascar may be summarised as 
follows. Between 700 and rooo, Indonesians and 
Africans created through biological and cultural 
cross-breeding the proto-Malagasy civilisation in the 
north of Madagascar and, no doubt also, in the 
archipelago of the Comoros (especially at Mayotte). 

From this period onward, Muslim seafarers of 
the Persian Gulf and the Hadramawt took part in 
migrations and in commerce. In particular, they 
taught navigation to the Sawabhil peoples of the 
east coast of Africa, as a result of which Bantu 
migrations were extended to the islands. The Muslims 
established after the roth century contacts between 
Siraf and Suhar on the one hand, and the Malagasy 
Comoran ports on the other. A green ceramic, called 
Sasano-Islamic, has been discovered at Irodo, in 
the far north of Madagascar, a site dated to the roth 
century by the RC r4 test. 

Between the rzth and 14th centuries, Muslim 
establishments frequented by the latter prolife- 
rated, especially at Bemanevika, Ambariotelo and 
Mahilaka. The ceramics imported then were of the 
sgraffiato type, very similar to that of Takht-i 
Sulayman. The first stone-built mosques appeared 
at this time, as well as stone-built houses, fortifica- 
tions and well-shafts. At the turn of the 14th century, 
the influence of the Hadramawt became perceptible, 
corresponding no doubt to the monopoly control 
of the gold trade in the region by the Mahdali. 

The r4th and 15th centuries constituted a golden 
age for the Muslim settlements in Madagascar, 
The towns of Vohemar, Sa‘da, Langani (Manzaladji) 
and Kingani were particularly prosperous. They 
imported fabrics, pearls and Arab and Chinese 
ceramics. They exported rice, livestock, and chlorite 
slate, 

At the end of the 15th century, the Portuguese 
invaded the Malagasy coasts. They sacked Kingini, 
Sa‘da and Langani, Despite certain vicissitudes, 
the Muslim settlements of Madagascar were never to 
be subjected to the Portuguese crown. Progressively, 
commerce developed with other foreign nationals: 
French, English, Dutch and even Danish, 

In the 16th century, the slave trade became im- 
portant. Settlements controlled by Malagasy sover- 
eigns, mostly Sakalava, but enlivened by native- 
born or immigrant Muslims, became intensely 


prosperous. African slaves were imported to Mada- | 


gascar to cultivate the crops of Sakalava farmers; 
but, at the same time, Madagascans taken prisoner 
in the course of internal wars were exported to 
the Mascareignes (Filliot). In the xr7th century, 
Langani declined, but commercial activity continued 
at Boeny. Vohemar was prosperous at this time, 
but it too declined in the 18th century, In the 
second half of the 18th century, Boeny was sup- 
planted by Majungs which, together with Nosy Be, 
has remained a major commercial centre until the 
present day. Indian Muslims settled in Madagascar 
in the roth century in the course of trade missions 
to Majunga and Nosi Be. 

Malagasy Islam is active among the Antdkarana 
and the new converts (moridy/murid), especially 
following the conversion of Tsimiaro in 1843. 

In the south-east, certain of the Antambahoaka 
and Antaimoro, possessors of sorabe (Arabico-Mala- 
gasy manuscripts) still respect the authority of 
Islam, while also practising Malagasy customs. 








there should be counted the descendants of the for- 
mer inhabitants of the Muslim trading-stations of 
the north-west called Antalaotse. Among them live 
some Makos, more recent arrivals from Africa and 
many of them converted. These various Malagasy 
Muslim groups may be numbered at around 100,000, 
They live in the coastal towns, but also in the 
urban settlements of central and western Madagascar, 
the descendants of Indian Muslim immigrants. 
15% of these Indians are Sunnis; some of these 
Sunnis have introduced a ceramic type from Sind 
which has gradually replaced the local Malagasy 
pottery of the north. 

Among the ShiT Indians, predominant are the 
BohorAs (q.v.], the most numerous (about 5,000); the 
Khddjas [g.v.] of whom some 2,500 arrived shortly 
after 1900 with Amode Khédja by way of Majunga, 
but whose most active centre is at Morondava; 
and finally, the Agha-Khanites [see AGHA KHAN] 
(2,500), who arrived ca. 1885 and are linked to a 
remarkably structured international organisation. 

Among the foreign Muslims of Madagascar, there 
are a number of Somalis and Yemenis who have set- 
tled since the colonial period, and 25,000 Comorans 
who live mostly in the north-west, but no longer dwell 
in Majunga, which they evacuated following the 
tragic events of December 1976. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar al] speak an Indo- 
nesian language modified by a Bantu substratum. 
Vérin, Kottak and Gorlin (1968) have acknowledged 
three groups of dialects, giving a separate place to 
the group of the north, apparently more isolated in 
ancient times than the centre-east and west-south 
groups. 

In the article on Madagascar in EI', Ferrand 
clearly showed the lexical contribution of African 
in Malagasy languages. There is an old Bantu stock 
which could emanate from the language ancestral to 
Comoran and Swahili, but also from more recent 
borrowings from Swahili, at the time when, in the 
15th century, this language was commonly spoken 
in the Muslim coastal settlements. 

The basic vocabulary of Malagasy is 90% Indo- 
nesian, but in addition to Bantu expressions, there 
exist some words of Sanskrit origin; scholars are 
divided as to whether this Sanskrit lexical stock 
was brought to the island by the original Indonesian 
immigrants, or was absorbed through later contact 
with Indian civilisations. 

Certain words of Arabic origin have made their 
way into Malagasy through the intermediary of 
Swahili (e.g. sokany, Ar. sukkan “rudder”), But 


others have been introduced directly through 
borrowing. 

Among these borrowings from Arabic are the 
following: 


1. Some commercial terms, ¢.g. mizana (mizdn) 
“scales”, but also the names of days of the week, 
described by Ferrand in the following terms: alat- 
sinainy, talata, alarobia, alakamisy, zoma, asabotsy, 
alahady (Ar. al-ithnayni, al-thalatha?, al-arbi‘a’ 
al-khamis, al-djum‘a, al-sabt, al-atad). It will be 
noted that the Arabic definite article has been 
retained for Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day and Sunday and omitted for Tuesday and Friday. 
The names of the days are given here in Merina 
dialect; the forms of the other dialects show only 
minor phonetic variations. 

2, The names of the twelve months in the dialect 
of the Merina and that of some other tribes reproduce 
the Arabic names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac: 


Finally, still among the Madagascans of old stock, | alahamady, adaoro, adizaoaza, asorotany, alahasaty, 
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asambola, adimizana, alakarabo, alakasoy, adizady, 
adalo and alohotsy, where the following are recognised 
without difficulty: a@l-hamal, al-thawr, al-djaswzd’, 
al-sarajin, al-asad, al-sunbula, al-mizin, al-‘akrab, 
al-kaws, al-djady, al-dalw and al-hit. A fairly large 
number of tribes are aware of the Merina ¢ystem, but 
still use names of months of Sanskrit origin which 
will be considered below. 

3. The names of the 28 days of the month (the 
south-eastern Madagascans at least formerly had a 
year of 336 days) which have been preserved for us 
by Flacourt (Histoire, 1061, 174), recall those of 
the 28 Arab lunar mansions (see anwA’ and MANAzIL). 
In Madagascar, to avoil the fragmentation of man- 
sions, corresponding to the different signs of the 
zodiac, 3 mansions have been allotted to the rst, 
4th, 7th and roth signs, and 2 to each of the 8 others. 


Signs of the Zodiac Lunar mansions 


I, Alahamady 
(al-Hamal) 1. Asharatainy al-Sharatani 
2. Alabotaini  al-Butayn 
3. Azoriza al-Thurayyit 
II. Adaoro 
(al-Thawr) 4. Adabara al-Dabaran 
5. Alahaka al-Hak‘a 
11]. Adizaoza 
(al-Djawza?) 6. Alahana al-Han‘a 
7. Azira al-Dhira® 
IV. Asorotany 
(al-Saratan) 8. Anasara al-Nathra 
9. Atarafy al-Tarf 
10. Alizaba al-Djabha, 
etc. 


The Arabic names of the lunar mansions have thus 
become the names of the 28 days of the Malagasy 
month, When mentioned in conjunction with a day 
of the weck, they take the place of the day of the 
week, which the Arabico-Malagasy texts very rarely 
indicate by a figure. This method seems already to 
have fallen iuto disuse in the current language, and 
is hardly ever employed except in witchcraft. 

4. Shikili (dialectal variants sikily, sikidy: Ar. 
shakl “figure’) is the divinatory art. It has as its 
object the finding of remedies and is practised 
throughout the island, with minor variations, between 
one tribe and another; sikidy, to use the form 
geucrally employed, is a direct derivation from the 
Silm al-raml “science of sand”, or Arab geomancy 
(cf. the Aitdb al-Fasl fi usiil ilm al-raml of the shaykh 
Mubammad al-Zanati, Cairo lith. 1.d.). 

Although today it constitutes nothing more than 
a precious relic, Arabico-Malagasy remains an essen- 
tial clement of the patrimony of the Great Island. 
The manuscripts which exist emanate from the 
regions of Vohipeno and Fort-Dauphin. The most 
ancient are stored in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris, but some also exist in various European 
countries (Norway especially}, and naturally enough 
in the Malagasy Academy, as well as in the region 
of Vohipeno (south-east). 

At the beginning of the roth century, the king 
Andrianampoinimerina invited some Antaimoro 
soothsayers to the court of Tananarive, including 
the eminent Andriamahazonoro, Arabico-Malagasy 
was thus held in high regard in luerina until the 
beginning of the reign of Radama I. The latter 
subsequently had the Latin alphabet adopted for 
the writing of Malagasy. 

The enterprise of adapting the Arabic alphabet 
to the transcription of Malagasy was both delicate 
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and difficult; it has however been successfully 
achieved under satisfactory conditions. ‘The Malagasy 
phonemes 6, d, /, h, 1, m, nr, 7, Ss, have been tran- 
scribed by their Arabic equivalent; d is represented 
by a subpointed >. The other phonemes are rendered 
thus: Malagasy g by £; # guttural by & and some- 
times by —; the group zig also by £; the phonemes 
dr and tr, as in the English drive and travel (they 
are pronounced further back in the non-Merina 
dialects), generally by ,, sometimes by , with a 
fanwin (for example antrendry“‘date-palm” is rendered 
by ,,! and only the context indicates whether , 
should be read dr or tr; Malagasy #, by sub-pointed 
4; the phoneme és, by Arabic —; Malagasy v, by », 
but Arabic .4 is also pronounced v; Arabic olay 
ramadan, Malagasy ramava; Malagasy z by ¢ 
pronounced 2:  zaza “small child’; the phoneme 
dz, by ¢ and in modern Arabico-Malagasy sometimes 
by 3. The non-Semitic Islamised peoples who have 
adopted the Arabic alphabet and have found it 
necessary to transcribe the occlusive p, have resorted 
to various notations, The Malays have rendered 
it by 4. The Persians, and following their example, 
certain Muslims of the Comoro archipelago, by y; 
the Swahilis of East Africa by J. The Malagasies 
adopted an unexpected solution; until the 18th 
century they rendered p by 5, meaning surmount- 
ing by a vertical tashdid, then by. Unlike in Malay, 
each letter is vocalised, which facilitates the reading 
of Arabico-Malagasy texts, in spite of graphical 
variants which are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

The Arabico-Malagasy alphabet was formerly used 
over a fairly wide geographical area; it is currently 
employed only on the south-eastern coast, where a 
great many natives were still using it at the end of 
the roth century, The Malagasy Muslims of the north- 
west and west rather employ the Arabico-Comoran or 
Arabico-Swahili alphabets. The latter represents by 
© a tr identical to the Malagasy tr, but this form 
is current only in the island of Anjouan. The dialect 
of this island possesses a , the transcription by ¢ 
of the é of Persian and Turkish. The other Arabic 
letters 2, Ce bein te &, 3, are not encountered 
in Malagasy except in mentions of Arabic words 
and they are pronounced respectively s, &, &, dz, 
2,5, 0,2, and &. 

Ferrand did a great deal of work on the Arabico- 
Malagasy manuscripts; his researches have been 
pursued by Gautier, Julien, Mondain, Faublée, 
Ramiandrasoa, Munthe and especially Dez, who has 
recently completed a vocabulary with which he 
intends to decipher and transcribe, with the aid 
of F. Viré, B.N, ms. 26. 

Madagascar, having integrated harmoniously in 
its civilisation African, Indonesian, Arab and 
European elements, today practises in the context 
of its international relations a policy of worldwide 
contacts. In this manner, the Great Island maintains 
close relationships with numerous Arab and Muslim 
countries. 
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AL-MADA?IN, “the cities” (pl. of al-madina), 
the Arabic translation of the Aramaic Mihdzé or | 
Medinatha referring to the Sdsanid metropolis 
on the Tigris about 20 miles southeast of Baghdad | 
where several adjacent cities connected by a floating 
bridge stretched along both banks of the river. This 
was the imperial administrative capital, the winter 
residence of the king, the home of the Jewish Exilarch 
and the seat of the Nestorian Catholikos, Among the 
mixed population of Aramaeans, Persians, Greeks, 
and Syrians were Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians. 
The residential, industrial and commercial zones of 
the metropolis were interspersed with palaces, villas, 
parks, gardens, ceremonial buildings, monuments, | 
and large opeu areas, 

Although tradition names seven cities, there were 
really four or five main population centres in the 
late Sisinid period. The oldest city on the east bank 
was Ctesiphon, founded by the Parthians in the rst 
century B,C. and called ‘the old city" (al-madina al- 
‘atika) by the Arabs. The old royal residence called 
“the White Palace" (Kasr al-abyad) was here and this 
city was a local administrative centre. Next to it, 
the sprawling, unwalled residential district of | 
Aspanbur grew up in the late Sasanid period, with 
its great ceremonial hall (Jwdn Kisrd), palace com- 
plex, bath, treasury, possibly a mint, game preserve 
and stables, About three miles away, Khusraw I 
founded the city of Veh Antiokh-i Khusraw in 540 
A.D., where he resettled the captives taken from 
Antioch in Syria. Called al-Romiyya by the Arabs, 
this town had its own hippodrome and bath, was a 
local administrative centre and had a population 
of 30,000 in the late 6th century. 

On the west bank stood the round, walled city of 
Veh-Ardashir founded by ArdashIr I in ca. 230 A.D. 
and called Behrasir by the Arabs, Mahozd by Jews | 
and K6khé by Christians, This city was mainly 
commercial and industrial, a local administrative 
centre west of the Tigris with its own mint, and the 
location of the cathedral church of the Catholikos. 
Heavily populated by wealthy Jews, it was also 
the residence of the Exilarch. Parts of this city had 
been abandoned by the 6th century. Sabat, about 
three miles south of Veh-Ardashir guarding the 
bridge over the Nahr al-Malik where it met the 
Tigris, is sometimes included in the metropolitan area. 

When al-Mada’in fell to the Arabs in Safar 16/ 
March 637, the Sasinid royal family, nobles, and 
army had fled. Some soldiers were captured there, 
along with huge amounts of booty from the royal 
treasures. The people in the White Palace made 
peace with Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkis for the payment of 
tribute (djizya), which terms were extended to the 
rest of the population, while the people of al-Ramiyya 
made their own peace terms, Sa‘d occupied the 
White Palace and quartered his army in empty 
houses. When the soldiers settled in permanent 
quarters at Kifa, they took the doors from their 
houses in al-M4da?in with them. 
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stable immediately after the conquest, There were 
Persian notables (daldkin) there in 37/657. The 
Exilarch and Catholikos remained there and by the 
late tst/early 8th century it was also 4 Manichaean 
centre, The main change was the replacement of 
the Sisinid upper classes by a small Muslim Arab 
garrison posted from Kiifa (300 horsemen in 43/663, 
1,000 in 76/695) and led by Kafan notables (ashra/), 
the tribal leaders of Azd and prominent early Muslims 
(buyatat al-nds) who married local women at first 
and acquired local! land, Their Friday mosque was in 
Madinat al-‘Atika, 

In the early Islamic period, al-Madi?in was con- 
sidered the key to the Kiifan territory because it con- 
trolled the main road to the east and served as the 
administrative centre for the Diydla region (ard 
Djukhé) under the governor of Kifa. Salman al- 
Farisi, who died there in the caliphate of ‘Uthmain 
(23-35/644-56), was an early amir, Hudhayfa b. al 
Yam4n, the first fiscal agent there under ‘Umar, 
established the tax rates for ard Djukhad and died 
at al-Mada@in in 36/657, However, early Muslim 
governors at al-Mada’in often combined the respon- 
sibilities for war, worship and finance, and resided 
in the White Palace, Al-Madina al-‘Atika was also 
a mint for post-reform Umayyad dirhams. 

Because of their Kifan connections, the Muslims of 
al-Mada’in appear consistently as pro-‘Alid and anti- 
Kh4ridji, Sa‘d b. Mas‘iid, ‘All's governor 36-40/656- 
660 secured the city against the Khaw4ridj in 37/657. 
In 41/661 al-Hasan b. ‘All retreated there and stayed 
in the White Palace before coming to terms with 
Mu‘awiya. In 43/664 the governor, Simak, prevented 
the Khawaridj of al-Mustawrad from crossing to the 
eastern city from Behrasir. The Muslims of al- 
Mada’in supported the ‘Alids in the second fitna 
and in 65/684 Sa‘d b. Hudhayfa, an early &é@i there, 
joined the ‘‘Penitents” of Sulayman b. Surad with 
170 Shi‘is from Kifa who had settled in al-Mada?in. 
The Shi‘is of al-Mada’in suffered the consequences 
of their partisanship later when the Azarika Khawa- 
ridj sacked the city in 68/687 and massacred the 
Muslim population. The city was also occupied by 
Shabib in 76/696. By the 2nd/8th century, the 
Shi‘is of al-Mad4?in were extremists (ghuldt). The 
Harithiyya sect which believed that whoever knew 
the Jmam could do as he liked was founded there and 
supported the ‘Alid rising of 126/744. The extremist 
Ishakiyya sect was there in the 4th/roth century. 
+ Although al-Mansir (136-58/754-75) stayed briefly 
at al-Rimiyya, where Aba Muslim was in 137/754 
killed, al-Mada?in declined in political and commer- 
cial importance after the foundation of Baghdad 
in 145/762. Most of the population, the Catholikos 
and the Exilarch moved to Baghdad. The White 
Palace was partially demolished by al-Mansir, and 
although he ordered it to be rebuilt in 158/775, it 
remained ruined. Its demolition was completed by 
al-Muktafi (289-95/902-8) in ca. 290/903, and the 
materials used to build the Tadj palace at Baghdad. 
By the 3rd/gth century, al-Mada?in’s importance 
was more agricultural and the position of kadi there 
tended to be combined with that of Baghdad and 
other places, although the tombs of Salman near the 
Iwan and of Hudhayfa near the river had been built 
at Aspinbur by then. By the 4th/roth century, al- 
Rimiyya was deserted, but the rest of the town on 
the east bank was a flourishing suburb of Baghdad, 
with brick buildings, markets and two Friday 
mosques, while there was a large fire temple on the 
west bank. 
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There was still a small town on the east bank in 


the 6th/r2th and 7th/13th centuries, The office of kddi ~ 


was held by local people and the tomb of Salmin was 
visited annually on 15 Sha‘ban by Sunn! barbers of 
Baghdad and on variable dates by Shi‘is. There was a 
village of Imam! Shi‘ farmers on the west bank and 
coins found at Tell Baruda confirm settlement at 
Behrasir as late as the 7th/r3th century. Behrasir 
remained a small ShiT town in the 8th/rgth and 
oth/rs5th centuries. 

The tomb of Salman was rebuilt by the Ottoman 
sultan Murad IV (1032-49/1623-40) and restored in 
1904-5. The village of Salmin Pak has grown up 
around the tomb in the modern period, with khans 
for Shi‘ pilgrims who often stop there when visiting 
the other ‘IrakI shrines. 

On 22-3 November 1915, in the battle of Ctesiphon, 
the Turks defeated the Anglo-Indian army of General 
Townshend, stopping its advance towards Baghdad 
at a line east of the ruins of the Iwan. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxvii (Aug. 1932), 
188-97; and J. H. Schmidt, L'expéddition de Ctési- 
phon 1931-32, in Syria, xv (1934), 1-23. The recent 
work of the Italians is published in the journal 
Mesopotamia, starting in 1966, and there is a 
summary of the work by the ‘Irakis in T. Madhlim, 
al-Mad@in (Tisfain) 1970-1971, in Sumer, xxvii 
(r971), 129-46. The results of the Italian expedi- 
tions have been summarised by A. Invernizzi, 
Ten years’ research in the Al-Mada@in area: 
Seleucia and Clesiphon, in Sumer, xxxii (1976), 
167-75. (M. Streck -[M. Morony]) 
at-MADA?INI, ‘ALI 8. Musammap 8. ‘ABD 

Avan B. Ast Saver, Apu 'L-Hasan, early Arabic 
historian, was born, according to his own informa- 
tion, in 135/752 (Fihrist, 100). Little is known about 
his life. He was a client of Samura b. Habib b. ‘Abd 
Shams b. ‘Abd Man§f, ie. of the Companion ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Samura {g.v.]; according to Fihrist, 


| tox, al-Mada?ini dedicated a monograph to him. 
Al-Mada’ini, who was in Basra in 153/770 (see al- 


English as Al-Madé’in and its surrounding area | 


in Arabic literary sources, in Mesopotamia, iii-iv 


(1968-9), 417-39. 
On the question of mints at al-Mad4’in, see 


H. Lavoix, Catalogue des mounaies muselmanes | 


de la Bibliotheque Nationale: Khalifes orientaux, 
Paris 1887, 102; J. Walker, A catalogue of the 
Arab Sasanian coins, London 1941, xcli; F. D. J. 
Paruck, Sdsdnian coins, Bombay 1924, 139, 144, 
158-9, 186-7; R. Gébl, Sasanidische Nusismatik, 
Brunswick 1968, 80-2, 84; idem, Der Sasdnidische 
Miinsfund von Seleukia (Vth-Ardasér) 1967, in 
Mesopotamia, viii-ix (1973-4), 246-8, 232-3. 
For the conquest of al-Madi’in by the Muslims, 
see Baladburl, Fuéah, 262-3, 277; Ya‘kabi, Ta*rikh, 
ii, 165; Dinawari, 133; Tabari, i, 2357-8, 2424-35, 
2439°42, 2451, 2497; Ibn al-Athir, iii, 396-403; and 
Yakit, i, 769, iv, 446. On Muslim settlement and 
early administration, see Aba Yasuf, KX. al- 
Kharddj, Cairo 1382, 48; Ibn Sa‘d, XK. al-Tabakat, 
vi, 8-9, 65, vii/2, 64, 66; YaSkabi, Ta rikh, ii, 218; 
Tabarl, i, 2374-5, 2463, 2645, 3259, 3365, 3372, li, 
2, 39, 46, 57, 504, 561, 635, 899, 929, 979-80, 982, 


Djabhiz, al-Bayan wa ‘I-tabyin, ii, Cairo 1367/1948, 
93), later went to al-Mada@?in and Baghdad at an 
unknown date, It is also unknown whether his nisba 
originated from a stay in al-Mada’in or whether such 
a stay was derived from an already-existing nisba, 
The same #isba is in any case also carried by ‘Utba 
b. ‘Abd Allah, grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. 
Samura (Yakat, i, 644), Al-Mada’inI is explicitly 
said to have been a pupil of the Mu‘tazili MuS‘ammar 
b. ‘Abbad al-Sulami (d, 215/830) of Basra, who lived in 
Baghdad (see Ibn al-Murtada, Tabafdt al-Mu‘tazila, 
Beirut 1961, 54); elsewhere (ibid., 140) he is counted 
among the people of Kifa. It is indeed possible 
that he stayed also in this city, because there are a 
great number of Kiifan people among his informants. 
He found a friend and patron in the musician and 
scholar Ishak b, Ibrahim al-Mawsill (d. 235/850 
{g.v.]), in whose house he is said to have died. The 
data on the year of his death in Baghdad vary; 
215/830, 224/839, 225/840, 228/843 (Fihrist, 100 
al-Tabart, iii, 1330; al-Mas‘idl, Murddj, vii, 287, = 
§ 2973; Yakat, Udabd’, v, 309 fi.; Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
xii, 55). Since he is said to have died over go years 
old, as Yakit (iv, 215) still mentions him for the 
year 226/841, and since his great historical work on 
the caliphs (see below) is said to have treated of the 
reign of al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/833-42), the year 228/843 
seems the most probable (see G. Rotter, Zur Uber- 
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lieferung einiger historischey Werke Mad@inis in 
Tabaris Annalen, in Oriens, xxiii-xxiv [1970-1], 104). 
Al-Mada@’ini, a highly productive scholar with 
many-sided interests, wrote more than 200 works (see 
Fihrist, 101-4; Yakit, Udaba, v, 312-8; Y. al-Ishsh, 
al-Khafib al-Baghdadi, 
muhaddithuha, Damascus 1364/1945, index; P. Sbath, 
Choix de livres qui se trouvaient dans les biblio- 
théques d'Alep (au NIII® siécle), in Mémoires de 
UInstitut @ Egypte, xlix, Cairo 1946, index), Au 
important part of his works deals with historical 
subjects, reaching from the origins of Islam until 
his own days. In treating the genealogy of the Ku- 
raysh, pre-Islamic items are brought together 
with Islamic ones. He is concerned not only with the 
maghdazi of the Prophet, but also with his settle- 
ments, sermons, peace treaties, envoys and corre- 
spondence. The events during the period of the four 
rightly-guided caliphs have his interest no less 
than the history of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, 
the conquests as well as the marriages of the ashrdf. 
He wrote about the akhbdr of poets and singers, 
dealt with geographical items like al-Madina and 
mountains and valleys in its neighbourhood, but al- 
so with (famous) fools, traitors, with coinage and 
exchange of money, with miserliness and jealousy, 
with animals in general and horses in particular. 
Only two works, the Kitab al-Murdifat min Kuraysh 
and the Kitab al-Ta‘asi (two djuz’s) (see below) 
have come down to us as separate manuscripts. 
To Muslim scholars, al-Mada?ini was a great and 
extremely reliable specialist in the akibdy. On the 
one hand, this can be deduced from their opinion 
about him, Ahmad b, al-Harith al-Kharraz (see below) 
for instance transmitted that scholars considered al- 
Mada?ini as the authority on Khurasan, Hind and 
Fars (Fihrist, 93, 1.23). According to al-Marzubani 
(Nar al-kabas al-mukhtasar min al-Muktabas, Beirut 
1384/1964, 182 ff.), ‘He who aspires to [knowledge 
of] the akhbar al-Islam should keep to al-Mad@?ini’s 
works”, Abi Zakariyya’ al-Azdi (Ta’vikh Mawszil, 
Cairo 1967, 25) considered him an authority in the 
field of the history of the Prophet and the akhbar 


of the Arabs, while al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (Ta’rikh | 


Baghdad, xii, 55) adds: “... also [in the field of} 
their genealogy, the futih, the maghdst and the 


transmission of poetry". On the other hand, the high | 


esteem in which al-Mad@’ini’s oeuvre was held may 
be seen from the quotations in the works of many 
Muslim scholars. Appearing with his kunya, nisba, 
ism or as Ibn Abi Sayf, al-Mada?ini’s nasue is in the 
earlier period mostly mentioned in connection with 
an isndad, later together with the respective book- 
title. ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682) is 
one of the last authors to quote him in his Khizdnai 
al-adab. Muslim scholars were interested not only 
in al-Mada?ini’s historical works, but also in his 
books on adab, geography, zoology and poetry. For 
further information, see Badri Muhammad Fahd, 
Shaykh al-akhbariyyin Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Mada?ini, 
Nadjaf 1975, 141 ff. 

While al-Mada’ini was an historian by interest, 
his working method was that of a muhaddith: from 
works or accounts of others he chose those parts 
which seemed appropriate to him, and with those 
building-stones of varying size he composed his book. 
These selected pieces of information are sometimes 
preceded by isnads which go back to eye-witnesses 
or contemporaries of the event in question, some- 
times by isndds which contain only his immediate 
source and eventually its authority or transmitter. 
This procedure is certainly to a high extent pos- 
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tulated already by the working method of his source; 
in opposition to Abd Mikhnaf for instance, ‘Awdna 
b. al-Hakam {q.v.] hardly ever gives isnads which go 
back to the account of an eye-witness. Sometimes 
isnads even fail altogether, and this again may depend 
on the nature of the source at our disposal in which 
al-Mad@?ini is quoted. Even in passages where al- 
Mada?ini summarises the accounts of several author- 
ities (see al-Tabarl, ii, 1236, 1286, 1308, iii, 38), or 
in an adab work like the Kitab al-Ta‘azi, the style 
of giving information does not change; there is only 
the detailed rendering of the events without com- 
mentary. Not the subtle saying or the polished turn 
of speech seems to be important, but the historical 
framework in which the words quoted were uttered. 
Al-Mas‘idi pertinently compares al-Mada?ini with 
the latter’s contemporary al-Djahiz when mentioning 
al-Djabiz’s death (Muritdj, viii, 33f. = § 3146): 
“Among the transmitters (ruwd#) and scholars no one 
has written more books than he (al-Djahiz). To be 
sure, al-Mada?inI too has written very much, but he 
limits himself to reproducing what he has heard, while 
the works of al-Djahiz—notwithstanding their well- 
known [dogmatic] deviations—illuminate the mind 
(of the reader].” 

The variety of al-Mada?ini’s interests brings 
about the fact that he refers to a considerably 
larger group of authorities than Abi Mikhnaf, the 
historian of the preceding generation with whom he 
may be compared in that their working methods show 
resemblances. But when describing events which are 
interrelated through causality, he apparently relies 
on a smaller number of authorities. He then depends 
on works of, among others, ‘Awana b. al-Hakam, Abii 
Mikhnaf, Aba Bakr al-Hudhall (Sulma b, ‘Abd Allah 
d. 159/775 et var., see Ibn Hadjar, Tahkdhib al- 
tahdhib, Haydarabad 1325-7, xii, 45), al-Mubarak b. 
Fadala (d. 164/780, see ibid,, x, 28ff.), Hammad 
b. Salania (d. 167/783, see tbid., iii, rx-6), Abu 
‘l-Yakzin (see GAS, i, 266 ff.; for the list of his 
works, sec Fihrist, 94), al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi and ‘AII 
b. Mudjahid. But, as is shown—among other things— 
by the descriptions of interrelated events, he also 
makes use of earlier works by authorities who have 
not yet become renowned to us as historians. 

As direct transmitters of al-Madi?ini’s works 
are mentioned Ahmad b, al-Harith al-Kharraz al-Kafi 
(who is said to have heard the reading of all the 
books of al-Mada’ini, see Yakiit, Udabd’, i, 407 ff.), 
Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Abi Khaythama (who is reported 
to have learnt from him all about the ayydm al-nds, 
see ibid., 128 ff.), and al-Harith b. Abi Usama 
(ibid.), Al-Baladhuri [9.v.], ‘Umar b. Shabba [¢.v.], 
Khalifa b, Khayyat [see t8N KHAYYAT AL-‘uSFURI] 
and Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili [¢.v.] also prove to 
be his direct transmitters. 

In the quotations from al-Mad@?ini’s works there 
are parallel passages which are nevertheless divergent 
from one another. In order to explain this it should be 
kept in mind that, during his long life as a scholar, 
al-Mada?ini certainly revised and completed his 
earlier works in later years, and that they have 
been transmitted as such, The material is overlap- 
ping, due to the fact that he wrote monographs on 
individual persons (like for instance the Kitab Akhbar 
al-Hadjdjadj b. Ytsuf) or on separate subjects 
(like for instance the Kita al-Ta‘dzi, in which 
al-Hadjdjadj b. Yisuf is also taken into account), 
as well as compendia (like the Kitab Akhbar al- 
khulaf@ al-kabir), It is possible that al-Madd’in! 
himself is responsible for the different forms and 
lengths with which material appears in the various 
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(see also Rotter, op. cit., 127 ff.). Atten- 


passages 

tion should further be paid as to whether the quo- 
tations under consideration are introduced with anna, 
for this always indicates that the wording has been 
revised or summarised (see U. Sezgin, Abd Mibna/, 
Leiden 1971, 92). 

The two works which have been preserved 
are: Kitdb al-Murdifat min Kuraysh, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Salam Harin, in Nawdadir al-makhfifat, i, Cairo 
1951, 57-80, and Kitab al-Ta‘dzi, ed. by Ibtisim 
Marhin al-Saffir and Badri Muhammad Fahd, 
Nadjaf 1391/1971. A great number of quotations from 
the latter work are also found in the Kitab al-Ta‘@si 
of al-Mubarrad (d. 286/899), ed. Muhammad DibAdji, 
Damascus 1396/1976 (see Index), so that those parts 
which have not been preserved in the manuscript of 
al-Madaini’s work can be reconstructed. In the two 
djuz’s which have come down to us, the author uses 
isnads and refers to ca. 80 authorities (a few trans- 
mitters, other scholars and mainly persons who can 
be traced in al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh), mostly just for one 
quotation, From a comparison with al-Mubarrad's 
work, it becomes clear that al-Mada?ini compiled 
from abundant historical material about the way 
in which the caliphs, prominent and learned ment 
sought consolation, for themselves or for others, for 
the death of a close relative or friend; poems, philo- 
sophical or lexicographic explanations are hardly 
found. One aspect of al-Mada@’ini’s working method, 
throwing at the same time some light on the great 
number of his works, becomes clear. Since he men- 
tions several times people like al-Hadjdjadj b. Yasuf, 
ly4s b. Mu‘awiya and Muhammad b. Sirin, it may 


rightly be assumed that this material was also to | 


be found in the monographs which he wrote on these 


men. The description of the epidemics of the plague . 


were certainly also found in the Akhbdér al-(a‘in 
(see below) quoted by al-Mubarrad. 

Al-Mada’ini’s works quoted by later authors, with 
named titles, include: K. al-Faradj ba‘d al-shidda 


(A. Wiener, in Jsi., iv [1913], 276); K. (al-Khatm — 


wa) 'l-rusul (Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, ti, 205, 264, 764, 
iii, xoxr8); K. al-Samir (al-Tandkhl, Faradj, ii, 
174); K. al-Djawabat (K. al-A ghdni, Cairo 1927, xvi, 
176; al-Hamdani, Mukhtasar K. al-Buldan, 39-40); K. 
Akhbar Thakif (Ibn Hadjar, Jsdba, iii, 1258); K. al- 
Nisa? al-ndshizat (al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, i, 479-80, 
iv, 366-7, = ? al-Nawahik wa 'I-nawashiz, ibid., i, 
10, 84, and al-Husri, Dhayl Zakr al-ddaéb, Cairo 1353, 
283-5, = ? K. al-Nisd? al-fawdrih, in Khizdna, i, 
408); K. Ummahat al-khulaf@ (Ibn Abi ‘l-Hadid, 
Sharh Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 1368/1959 ff., xi, 69); 
K. al-Ahdath (ibid., xi, 44-6; Ibn Ma‘sim, al-Daradjat 
al-rafifa, Nadjaf 1381/1962, 6-8); K. al-Djamal (Ibn 
Abi 'Il-Hadid, Shark, i, 253, 256, vi, 215, ix, 113, 115, 
317; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Ikd al-farid, iv, 318 ff.; al- 
Tabari, cf, Rotter, op. cil., 115 ff.; U. Sezgin, Aba 
Miknaf, 102 ff.); K. Siffin (Ibn Abi ‘l-Hadid, 
Sharh, ii, 246, 268, vi, 134-6); K. al-Khawaridj 
(ibid., ii, 271-2); K. Akhbar al-kila* (wa 'l-akrad) (al- 
Mas‘adi, Murtdj, ii, 70; Ibn Makila, Jkmal, Hayda- 
rabad 1962 ff., iv, 198); K. Zakan Iyas (b. Mu‘dwiya) 
(al-Maydani, Magjma‘ al-amthdl, i, 120); Nawddir al- 
kudat (al-Tawhidi, al-Basd@ir, ii, 7oo-1, and 795- 
62); Akhbar Zufar ». al-Harith (Yakit, iv, 369; al- 
Baladhurl, Ansdb, v, 303-4); Akhbar al-faSiin (al- 
Mubarrad, in K. al-Ta‘asi, 209, and also in ibid., 
211, 216, 218, perhaps further 210 [from al-Mada’in!, 
also in al-Tandkhi, Faradj, i, 187, ch. vi, according 
to Wiener, op. cit., 278}; Ibn Taghribirdl, Cairo, 
i, 313; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta?rikh, Nadjaf 1965, 





471; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam, ii, Cairo 1368, . 
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383; other citations in al-Mubarrad, op. cil., 209 n.); 
al-Mak@id (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [sti‘db, Cairo 1358/ 
1939, ii, 197; Ibn Hadjar, /sdba, i, 535); K. al- 
Mugharribin (al-Baghd4di, Kiizdna, i, ro, ii, 109). 

Other quotations refer probably to the following 
works: Asma man kutila min al-Télibiyyin (al-Is- 
fahani, Makatil, often through Abmad b. al-Harith 
al-Kharraz, Isfahini, Makdtil, index); K. Akhbar 
Ziyad b. Abihi (al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, Muwaffakiyyat, 
304-6; Tabari, ii, 25-6; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘ab, 
i, 198}; K. Akhbar al-khulaf@ al-kabir (Yakit, ii, 
319, iii, 4909; Aghdni, vii, 2 ff.; Ibn Abi ‘l-Hadid, 
ii, 25); K. Adab al-sulfdn (al-Tawhidi, Baséir, iv, 
294-5); K. Maktal ‘Uthmdn (see U. Sezgin, Aba 
Mihnaf, 51, 102; Ton Abi 'l-Hadid, x, 6-7); K. al- 
Gharat (Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, ii, 114 f.; cf. al-Thakafl, al- 
Ghardt, Tehran 1395, 428 1.); K. Bani Nadjiya wa- 
Khirrit b. Rashid wa-Maskala b. Hubayra (al-Thakafi, 
332 ff.); K. Khufab ‘Ali (Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, vi, 136); 
K. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir al-Hadrami (al-Thakafi, 373- 
412 = Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, iv, 34-53; see U. Sezgin, 
Aba Miknaf, 56); K. Mardj Rahit (al-Baladhuri, 
Ansdab, Vv, 131, 137, 144; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti%db, 
iii, 525); Akkbar al-Hadjdjadj (b. Yusuf) wa-wafatihi 
(al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, Muwaffakiyydat, 103, 108, 
475); K. Khabar al-Basra wa-futiihihd (with a sub- 
title Wildyat al-Mughira 6. Shu‘ba, fragment in 
A ghani, xvi, 91, 95-6; Yakat, iv, 533, 845, 971; see 
Rotter, op, cit., 124 ff.); K. Akhbar Abi 'l-Aswad 
al-Dwali (Aghani, xii, 298, 309-10, 311-8, 322, 
323-5, 328-9, 330-1, 334; Ibn Kiftl, Indah al-ruwdt, 
{, 16; Husri, Dhayl, 167-8; al-Azdi, Ta°rikh Mawsil, 
167); K, al-Awd@il (al-‘Askari, K. al-Aw@il, index). 

Al-Kalkashandi!’s Subs al-a‘skd contains many quo- 
tations which are referred partly to al-Mad@’ini, 
partly to a certain Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Mada?ini, 
and to the latter's (?) A. al-Kalam wa 'l-dawat, It 
is, however, probable that in all cases ‘AIT b. Mu- 
bammad al-Mada’ini is meant. 

Bibliography: H. A. R. Gibb, Tarikk, in ED, 
Suppl., 252b; ‘All Djawad, Mawdrid tarikh al- 
Tabari, in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al-‘Iimi al-Iraki, 
i (1950), 143-213, ii (1951), 135-190, iii (1954), 
16-56, viii (961), 425-436; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu 
basrien et la formation de iz, Paris 1953, index; 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Diri, Bahth fi nash?at ‘ilm al- 
ta?rikh ‘ind al-Sarab, Beirut 1960, 38 f. and index; 
Khalid al-‘Asall, al-Mada?ini, in Madjallat Kulliy- 
yat al-Adab, Baghdad, vi (1963), 473-98; M. 
Fleischhammer, Reste sweier Dichterbiicher im 
Kitab al-Agani, in Studia Orientalia . . . C. Brockel- 
mann, Wissenschaftl. Zeitschrift Univ, Halle 17 
(1968), 77-83; F. Rosenthal, History of Muslim 
historiography, Leiden 1968, 69 f. and index; see 
also GAS, iii, 366-7. (UrsuLa Sezo1n) 
MADANIYYA, a branch of the Shadhiliyya 

{g-v.] Safi order named after Muhammad b. Hasan 
b. Hamza ZAfir al-Madani (1194-Diumidi I 1263/ 
1780 - April-May 1847), who was originally a 
mtkaddam (q.v.) of Mawlay Aba Abmad al-‘Arbl 
al-Darkawi [see pARKAWa]. From 1240/1824-5 al- 
Madani presented himself as independent head of a 
tarika [g.v.] in his own right (‘Abd al-Kadir Zakk, 
al-Nafha al-‘aliyya fi awrid al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo 
1321/1903-4, 233) while retaining the essentials of 
Shadhill teaching and liturgical practice (see Mubam- 
mad Ahmad Sayyid Ahmad, al-Anwér al-dhahabiyya 
li ‘l-farika al-Shadhiliyya, Alexandria n.d., passim). 
By that time, he had settled in the Tripolitanian 
town of Misrata, where he died and where his shrine 
may be visited today. 

Under his son and successor Muhammad (Sha‘ban 
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1244 - 2 Radjab 1321/February 1829 - 24 September 
1903) the order spread in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
Fazzan, Tunisia, Egypt (Alexandria, Cairo and Suez) 
and the Hidjaz (ZakI, 239). In 1289, Muhammad went 
to Istanbul upon the request of Mahmiid Nadim 
Pasha [9.v.], the former wali of Tripoli who had then 
become Grand Vizier. In this city al-Madani was 
introduced to the future Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
who was initiated by him into his farika. Later, 
from 1293/1876 onwards al-Madani took up perma- 
nent residence in Istanbul. For a period of about 
thirty years he acted as an adviser to Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II, whose accession to the throne he had 
correctly predicted and who believed strongly in 
his magical powers and skills ((Ibrahim al-Muway- 
liht], Ma Hundlika, Cairo 1896, 200). The Sultan 
built al-Madani a fekke [g.r.] in Beshiktash where 
he himself occasionally attended dhikr [g.v.] sessions. 
In this tekke, al-Madani was buried following his 
death in 1903. 





On the Sultan’s behalf, he communicated with | 


Ahmad ‘Urabi [q.7.] during the events leading up to 
the British occupation of Egypt in 1882 (cf. A. 
Schilch, Agypien den Agyptern! Die politische und 
gesellschaftliche Krise der Jahre 1879-1882 in Agypten, 


Ziirich-Freiburg-im-Br. 1973, 214, 350, n.99). In 


1898, he was instrumental in the appointment of 


Khayr al-Din Pasha [¢.v.] to the office of Grand | 


Vizier. His closeness to the Sultan seems to have 
been envied by another advisor of the Sultan, the 
head of the Rifa‘iyya order, Abu 'l-Hudi al-Sayvadi. 
According to this shaykh, who sought to discredit 
al-Madani whenever the occasion presented itself, 
al-Madani’s father had been the son of a renegade 
Jew from Thessaloniki (al-Muwaylihi, 203. See also 
Cc. Snouck Hurgronje, 
158 ff.; Wall al-Din Yakan, al-Ma‘lam wa 'l-inadjhil, 
i, Cairo rgrtr, roof,; RifS‘at al-Djawhari, Djannat 
al-Sahr@: Siwa aw Wahat Amin, Cairo 1946, 98). 
The Sultan seems to have supported the Madaniyya 
in the presumption that it would reverse the growth 
of the Saniisiyya order [g.v.] as well as counter 
European influence in North Africa (ef. E. de Remzi, 
Nozioni sull'Islam con speciale riguardo alla Tripoli- 
tania, Tripoli 1918, 89), Here, a major role was 
played by Muhammad's brother Hamza, who, from 
Tripolitania and with Ottoman support, directed 
agitation against the French in Tunisia (G. Charmes, 
La Tunisie et la Tripolitaine, Paris 1883, 275-7, 392). 
After Muhammad Z4fir’s death, a dispute about 
the succession as head of the order arose between 
his brother Hamza and his son Ibrahim, who had al- 
ready been acting as his father’s deputy for several 
years. The dispute was settled when, following inter- 
veution by the Sultan, [brahiin was duly installed as 
his father's khalifa (Zaki, 244), By then, however, 
several branches of the Madaniyya had emerged in 
Egypt (al-Hashimiyya, al-Marzikiyya al-Shadhiliy- 
ya, and al-Kadiriyya al-Madaniyya) and in the 
Middle East (al-Yashrutiyya, and al-Fasiyya). These 
had reduced the order's membership, while the 
zdwiyes in Tunisia and Algeria had become com- 
pletely autonomous (Remzi, 90). In addition, 
Ibrahim lost control over the zdwiyas in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica in consequence of the Italian occupa- 
tion of Libya in ror2. In these territories, Muhammad 
b. Muhammad Zafir (d. 1917), who was Ibrahiimn’s 
brother, was subsequently recognised as the local 


head of the Madaniyya. This left Ibrahtin with | 


control over the tekke in Istanbul and the Hidjaz 
only (Remzi, 89). From the last decade of the rgth 
century, the number of Madaniyya sdwiyas steadily 
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declined: in Tripolitania, e.g., the number of sdwiyas 
decreased from more than 12 in the 1880s to about 9 
in 1918 and to 7, all in the town of Misrata, in 1925 
(L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde musulman, 
Paris 1925, 97). 

Today, the original Madaniyya seems to be limited 
to Egypt, where it is under the direction of a grand- 
son of the order's founder. Its followers are encoun- 
tered mainly in the coastal area between Sidi al- 
Barrani, where this grandson lives, and Alexandria. 
Active lodges existed (in 1981) in both of these towns, 
in the towns of Mars Matriih and Burdj al-‘Arab, 
and in the oasis of Siwa. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive study of 
the history of the Madaniyya order exists, and 
the data at present available concerning Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad’s role at the court in Istanbul 
are few and imprecise. A study of the order’s 
history based upon the Istanbul archives could 
remedy this situation. In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Ahmad b. Husayn al- 
Nib al-“Awsi al-Ansari, al-Manhal al-‘adhb 
fi te rikh Tarablus al-Gharb, Istanbul 1317/1899- 
1900; al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Kihin, Tabakat 
al-Shadhiliyya al-kubra, Cairo 1347/1928-9, 202-3; 
Mahmid b. SAfif al-Din al-Wafal, Ma‘ahid al- 
tahkik fi radd al-munkirin ‘ala ahl al-tarik, Cairo 
1960, 152-55 (for biographical data concerning 
the order’s founder) and Kahhala, Mu‘djam, x, 
112; xi, 207; Zaki Muhammad Mudjahid, al- 
A‘lam al-sharkiyya fi ‘l-mPa al-rabiSa ‘Sashra al- 
hidjriyya, iii, Cairo 1955, 125-7; Muhammad b. 
Yasuf al-Marziki, al-Fuydddt al-rahmaniyya, 
sharh al-wasifa al-Madaniyya, Cairo 1940, 171% 
(for data concerning the founder’s son). See also 
O, Depont and X. Coppolani, Les confréries reli- 
gieuses Musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 218 ff., 514 ff., 
and F, De Jong, The Safi orders in post-Ottoman 
Egypt, 1971-1981 (forthcoming), chs. 2 and 7. 
For the order’s awrdd [see wirp] and ahkzdb [see 
H1zB] as well as its wagifa [g.v.], see Muhammad 
Ahmad Sayyid Ahmad, al-Anwar al-dhahabiyya 
li ‘l-tarika al-Shadhiliyya, Alexandria n.d., passim. 
Muhammad b, Muhammad b. Hasan b. Hamza 
Zafir al-Madani, al-Na@r al-sdti< wa ‘'I-burhdn al- 
kati‘, Istanbul 1301/1883-4 (also published as an 
appendix to Mubammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Madani, al-Silsila al-dhahabiyya fi ‘l-tawassul 
bi 'l-sdda al-Shadhiliyya, Cairo n.d.) is basically 
a manual setting out the fundamentals of Shadhill 
mystical method and practice. (F. DE Jona) 
AL-MADD wa ‘.-DJAZR (a.), literally “the ebb 

and flow", the name given by the Arabs to the phe- 
nomenon of the tide, which they explained by 
following the various theories inherited from the 
classical world; the latter assert in the main that 
the tide possesses a universal character resulting 


, from the moon’s having a stronger influence than the 


sun over the mass of the Ocean’s waters. The classi- 
cal writers reached this conclusion after having 
studied the accounts of their great navigators such 
as Pytheas aud Nearchus, Also, Theophrastus (327-287 
B.C.), relying on the work of Nearchus, says that in 
the islands of the Indian Ocean one can see from out 
at sea trees whose branches are under water at high 


' tide, while their roots are dry at low tide; as for 


the origin of the tides, he seems to attribute it to 
the action of the winds, Archimedes and Posidonius, 
for their part, maintained, as did al-Kindi later on, 
that the surface of the seas was spherical and that 
the centre of this sphere was the centre of the earth. 
On the other hand, Eratosthenes, in order to explain 
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the intensity of the marine currents, especially in 
straits, asserted that the seas had variable levels 
which were due, like the tides in the Ocean, to the 
height of the moon: when it rises and sets, the flow 
begins, and when it passes by the upperor lower me- 
ridian of the observation place, it ends. It was also 
observed that the height of the tides depended on 
the position of the sun and moon on the ecliptic 
(opposition, conjunction, quadratures) and on the 
position of the observation place (Seleucus, Hippar- 
chus). 

However, the classical author who is most in- 
terested in these problems is Posidonius of Apamea 
(135-50 B.C.), who arrived at a series of generally 
exact conclusions after having studied the authors 
mentioned above and having listened to the accounts 
of the sailors of Cadiz. His opinions were adopted 
by Pliny, Seneca and Cicero. On the other hand, 
Pomponius Mela (ca. 42-5 B.C.), if he clearly accepted 
the moon’s influence, also presented two other 
hypotheses; for him, the tides were the result of 
the earth’s breathing (which is also asserted by 
Brunetto Latini, d. 1295) or of the cavities in it 
(cf. R. Almagia, La conoscensa del fenomeno delle 
maree nell'antichita, in AITHS, xxviii [t949], 803, 
and La dottrina della marea nell'antichita classica 
é nel medio evo, in Memorie della Reale Avcad, dei 
Lincei (1904]). 

It is hard to know to what extent the Arabs were 
aware of these theories, for we do not know the chain 
of possible transmitters, In any case, we find in 
Arabic texts an echo and development of certain doc- 
trines sketched in antiquity. Also, Ibn Khurradadh- 
bib (230/844) gives quite a fair explanation of the 
phenomenon, and al-Kindi (d. 256/870) wrote a 
Risdlat al-Madd wa 'I-djazr (cf. E. Wiedemann, Al- 
Kindis Schrifi tiber Ebbe und Flut, in Annalen der 
Physik, \xxvii (1922), 374-87) which is not the same 
as that which, bearing the same title, was studied and 
translated by the author of the present article (in 
Mem. de la Real Acad. de Buenas Letras de Barcelone, 
xiii [r971-5), 135-212; a résumé of this Risdla, Barce- 
lona 1957). The explanations given by Abd Ma‘shar 
al-Balkht (d. 272/886) in his Kitdb al-Madkhal ila 
“lm ahkdm al-nudjum (translated into Latin as Intro- 
ductorium in astronomiam) are interesting as having 
rapidly become known to Christian authors. Also, for 
example, the text attributed provisionally by R. C. 
Dales (see Isis, lvii [1966], 455-74) to Robert Grosse- 
teste, is, in the order and arrangement of the ideas 
and despite the mention of al-Bitradji which it 
contains (see 459, 460, etc.), in large part derived 





from AbO Ma‘ghar, as can be appreciated by com- | 


paring it with the /ntroductorium (see 461, 462, 465, 
466, 467 of Dales and the résumés of L. Martinez 
Martin, art. cited, passim). 

For Abii Ma‘shar, the tides depend on the move- 
mont of the stars and are due to the “attraction” 
of the moon: the waters of the flow come up boiling 
from the sea bed, which explains why they are warmer 
than those of the ebb; he analyses the inequality 
of the ebb and flow in the two hemispheres and estab- 
lishes eight distinct causes for it, of which some 


very reasonable ones are of an astronomical or topo- . 


graphical nature. 

As for al-Mas‘idl (d. 345/956), he sometimes 
follows the Introductorium in his Muriidj al-dhahab 
(i, 244-55 = §§ 259-69) and presents all kinds of 
theories, of which some are purely para-scientific; 
in the Tanbih (French tr. Carra de Vaux, 104-5), he 
states that there are some authors for whom the tide 
is’due to an angel who produces the ebb and flow by 
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plunging his foot or his fingers into the sea and 
withdrawing them. For their part, the Rasdil of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ attribute the tides to the heating 
of the rocks on the sea bed by the moon's rays. Ibn 
Rushd (d. 5095/1198), in the Expositio media of the 
Meteors (cf. Aristotle, Omnia opera. Averroes' 
Commentary, vi, Venice 1560, 29-30) seems to have 
been influenced by the theory of Eratosthenes 
relating to the straits, for he says that the waters flow 
into the Ocean from the seas higher than it and it 
flows into the lower seas; meanwhile, in the latter, 
the waters are set in motion by the winds which arise 
in their midst because of the moon's heat, and flow 
towards the Ocean in an upward movement, while the 
Ocean sinks, 

We know that the establishment of harbours is 
presented for the first time in a graphic and sys- 
tematic manner in the Aflas catalan of 1375 (see D. 
Gernez, Les indications relatives aux marées dans les 
anciens livres de mer, in AIHS, xxviii (1949), 671-91), 
but in some earlier Arabic texts, particularly those 
which concern the Indian Ocean, seme passages figure 
which allow us to state that the phenomenon was 
known and put to good use by sailors: also, for exam- 
ple, in § 17 and p. 46, n. 2 of the Relation de la Chine 
et de UInde (851), ed.-French tr. J. Sauvaget, Paris 
1948 (in the rest of the world, cf. Bede, apud Duhem, 
in SM, iii, 20; Needhain, in Science and civilization 
in China, iv/2 [1965], 217, 410). In the Islamic 
world, A. Mez (Renaissance, Spanish tr. esp. 553; 
Eng. tr., 466) following al-Mukaddas! (Ahsan al-ta- 
kasi, 124-5) remarks the existence in Basra (in 375/ 
985) of mills operated by the tide, which is not as- 
tonishing if one takes account of the height of the 
town at the head of the Persian Gulf, a thousand 
years ago when the alluvial deposits had still not made 
it distant from the coast (cf. Ibu Hawkal, Sarat al- 
ard, Vreuch tr, Kramers-Wiet, i, 229; al-Dimashki, 
Cosmographie, rench tr. Mehren, 223; Pellat, Milieu, 
16-7), Al-Mukaddas! says, in fact, “The flow consti- 
tutes a miracle and an advantage for the inhabitants 
of Basra, The water inundates it twice a day, rises 
into the canals, waters the gardens and helps the 
boats reach their anchorage. The ebb is equally use- 
ful, for it operates the mills situated at the mouth 
of the water courses”. The tidal mills of this type 
(which must not be confused with other of a similar 
name, but functionally very different; cf. Mez, loc, 
cit.; F. M. Feldhaus, Die Technik, Munich 1965, 1297, 
etc. and related terms; Wiedemann, Uber Schiff- 
miihlen, in Geschichtsblatter fiir Technik, Industrie und 
Gewerbe, iv [1917], 25; al-Idrisi, ed. Dozy-de Goeje, 
236, 237, 263, etc.) are the precursors of those to be 
found in the rrth century in Venice, in the r2th in 
France (cf. H. Goblot, Premiéres recherches, roneoed 
text ca. 1977) and whose origin may go back to the 
Atlantic littoral of Islamic Spain (coasts of Huelva ?), 
where harbours were established with a two to three 
hour tidal cycle, the title reaching a height as ac- 
ceptable, if not higher, than that which could be 
achieved at Basra in the 4th/roth century. With re- 
gard to this, one should take account of the rather 
confused text in which Abu 'l-Fida (Ta&wim, ed. Paris 
1840, 26-7), copying al-Idrisi, notes the value of 
the establishment of harbours similar to that which 
has been cited. 

Tidal mills appear to have been known on the 
coasts of Islamic Spain, and it is from there that 
they must have proceeded, following the estuaries, 
as far as the North Atlantic (cf. Goblot, op. cit.; 
W. E. Minchinton). However, the rare evidence which 
we have been able to find on this type of mill does 
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uot allow us at present to elucidate this question 
with certainty. We can nevertheless mention the 
early presence (well before the r7th century) of these 
mills in Lequeitio (cf. José A. Garcia Diego, Don 
Pedro Bernardo Villareal de Berriz, in Revista de 
obras publicas, August 1971), and probably in other 
places on the Basque coast which we know of in- 
directly, but fromm information of the same author, at 
Errotatxiki, Busturia, Baracaldo, Orio and Plencia, 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L. Martinez Martin) 

MADDAH (Turkish meddih), an Arabic word 
which means “panegyrist"; the term was used by 
the Ottoman Turks as a synonym of &fssa-khan 
(Arabic Adss) and shehndme-kh“an to designate the 
professional story-tellers of the urban milieux; 
it was used in the same way by the Persians, but 
more rarely; as for the Arabs, they used it, in a fairly 
late period, to designate the “begging singers of the 
streets" (see Kipriillizide M, Fuad, Meddablar, in 
Tiirkiyydt Medjmii‘asi, i [1925], r1-12). In North 
Africa, however, the maddih is a kind of “religious 
minstre] who goes to festivals to sing the praises of | 


saints and of God, and holy war, and who is accom- 
panied on the tambourine and flute" (Dozy, Supplé- 
ment, 8.v.); he is also the heir of the Ads [q.v.], who 
at a late date tours the country and cities, recounting | 
heroic legends and stories drawn from the répertoire | 
of the story-tellers of the Middle Ages, sometimes | 
aided today by bands, and which are sketched out | 
very often without any connection with the subject 
of the story. The activity of the maddah, his technique | 
and his sources, would merit being made the object 
of thorough research. 

In an early stage of the evolution of their art, the 
Turkish meddahs or kissa-kh»dns derived their themes 
either from episodes of the Iranian epic, the Shdh- 
nama (whence their name of shehndme-khan) and the 
historico-legendary works relating the acts and 
deeds of the champions of Islam such as Hamza, ‘All, 
Abi Muslim, Battal, or the first ‘Turkish conquerors 
of the land of Rim, such as Danishmend Ghazt. From 
the rrth/t7th century onwards, the term medddh be- 
gins to take on a more specific meaning to designate 
the teller of realistic accounts drawn either from | 
old, classic collections such as the Thousand and | 
one nights, or from popular stories, or else inspired | 
by scenes from the everyday life of the cities of 
the empire. The teller of edifying stories on reli- 
gious and heroic themes, called fissa-kivdn or | 
shehname-kh*an for preference, retains the monopoly | 
of the epic-romantic narration in the urban milieux, 
sometimes in simple sessions of declaiining. However, | 
Ewliya Celebi, when he describes (Seydhat-ndme, i, 
525) the procession of the guilds in Istanbul, men- | 
tious the meddaks and kissa-khdns under the same 
rubric, as numbering eighty; it can be deduced that | 
in the rrth/r7th century, the two terms were still | 
synonymous and the same artist could perform both | 
kinds of narration. It is only from the 18th century 
onwards that the meddahks specialise more and more | 
in the narration of entertaining narratives on realistic | 
themes, and these supplant, at least in oral tradli- 
tion, the heroic themes. The public audition sessions | 
of this latter type survived until the second half ! 
of the 19th century; a document of 23 January 1864 © 
informs us that at this date, in an Uskiidar café (on 
the outskirts of Istanbul) a “reader” of narratives | 
drawn from the Sheh-ndme used to find au interested 
audience (see Metin And, Geleneksel Tiirk tivatrosu, | 
Ankara 1969, 69-70). 

Numerous texts have come down to us of great | 


heroic narratives of the chivalrous romance types 
of the Western Middle Ages; some, such as the A ntar- 
name {see SANTAR, SIRAT], or the deeds of Abii 
Muslim and Battal [g.vv.], were translated or adapted 
from Arabo-Persian literature; the others, such as 
the Déanishmend-nime were composed by Turkish 
authors; they attest, by their style and subdivision 
into chapters presented as auditory sessions on 
successive evenings (see I. Mélikoff, La Geste de 
Melik Danismend, ii, Paris 1960, 18 and passim) 
that, from the earliest centuries of Turkish written 
literature, these works were not written only for 
the individual reading of the educated, but also 
constituted the narrative répertoire of the kissa- 
kh*ans exercising their art before a collective 
audience. 

As for the collections of realistic narratives, 
not a large number are extant and they are not of 
an early date. They are of two kinds: some, abridged 
texts of oral narration, sometimes written by the 
story-tellers themselves with a certain pedantry 
of style, to be offered to the sovereigns or digni- 
taries, and to be read individually by an élite public; 
the others appear as outlines to serve as anaid to 
the memory of the story-tellers themselves. The 
oldest of the collections of realistic narratives go 
back to the roth/16th century, and, for the most 
part, they remain unpublished. 

Of the poet Djenini (4d. Muharram 1004/September 
1595) there has come down to us a collection entitled 
Beddyi® al-dthdr, composed after 998/1589 as an 
offering for Murad III. Information on the biography 
and work of this poet, gathered by Kpriiliizade (op. 
laud., 22 ff.) informs us that his collection of realistic 
and fabulous stories had been used by a meddah 
of the court nicknamed Eglendije to divert the sov- 
evereign during narration sessions. A copy dated 
1039/1629-30 has been preserved in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (Browne, Supplementary hand-list ..., 
Cambridge 1922, no. 1553/6, Or. 680/8). 

The work of Djenini contains accounts of very 
varied themes: scenes from everyday life, “true 
life’ adventures of his contemporaries with djinns 
or vampires, accounts of journeys combined with 
themes of popular stories and legends. The author 
is, very often, anxious to inform us of the origin 
of his narratives and to mention his informants; 
on the whole, he drew largely on oral tradition. 


, One of the narratives (fols. 97a-ro3a) is the oldest 


version of a hikdye [see utKxAya, iii] of which the 
author of the present article has collected, under the 
title of Yarals Mahmud, three versions of the 4ssks of 
Eastern Anatolia (see P. N. Boratav, Halk hikdyeleri 
ve halk hikdyecilizi, Ankara 1946, 19, 160-1). Two 
narratives of the collection (fols. rsa-t7a and roa- 
23a) are variants of stories inventoried in the inter- 
national catalogue (A. Aarne and S. Thompson, 
The types of the folk tale(= AaTh), Helsinki 1964, 
nos. 1510 and 938) and in the Turkish catalogue 
(W. Eberhard and Boratav, Typen tirkischer Volks- 
marchen ‘= TTV), Wiesbaden 1953, nos, 278 and 
136). 

In the samme manuscript (fols, rora-218b) is in- 
serted the collection of a certain Naghm! (or 
Nagham!?) who was a contemporary of Selim II 
(1566-74); the compilation of his work would then 
be earlier than that of Djen4ni’s collection (cf. 
fol. r92a-b of the ms.). His narratives present the 
same characteristics as those of Djenini; he says, 
in his introduction, that he has compiled his texts 
from the stories related in the evenings among friends, 
He has divided them into three chapters: (1) stories 
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about sovereigns and viziers; (2) anecdotes about 
poets; and (3) adventures with beautiful women. 

The Kitab-! Kiimek (?) of ‘Azmi of Gediz, dated 
995/1586, is of the same period; the copy preserved 
in the British Museum (Or. 7836) contains 88 leaves, 
It is composed of realistic stories drawn from oral 
tradition; some adventures take place in towns such 
as Istanbul or Samsun; there are also narratives 
inspired by folk tales (fols. 43a-44b: AaTh 1540, 
1600, 1643, 1775; TTV 323, 324, 331, 339) and popu- 
lar jokes (fol. 86b). 

From the r11th/r7th century we possess the texts, 
always in an abridged form, of a whole cycle of nar- 
ratives, relating the adventures, in turn gallant 
and fantastic, of the bourgeois of Istanbul: people 
of various trades, courtiers, men of independent 
means, slaves, ladies of all categories and morals. 
At times, the sultan himself intervenes to arrange 
things to the satisfaction of the listeners—and 
readers—by chastising the wicked and rewarding the 
good. The composition of a series of these small 
novels of manners is attributed to the poet Tifli 
Ahmed Celebi, a courtier of Murad IV (see Képriilii- 
zade, op. laud., 31 ff.). Four of these texts have come 
down to us: Lafa?if-ndme, entitled Khandjerli Khanim 
in a slightly altered version, with the names changed, 
Kanli Bektdsh and Sansar Mustafa; there are litho- 
graphed editions—and, later on, printed ones—of the 
first three; a manuscript of the Sansar Musfafa is 
preserved in the Istanbul University Library, no. 
1208. It is to be noted that in the texts of these 
narrative works the story-teller himself is involved 
in the adventure; he is the principal character of 
Kanli Bektdsh; and in all cases he is invited by 
the Padishah “‘to relate the adventure by word 
of mouth”. This particular characteristic of this 
genre is already attested by certain compilers of 
the roth/16th century. Two other narratives with the 
same characteristic, Djevri Celebi and Tayyarzade, 
of which we possess printed editions, belong them- 
selves to the narrative cycle of the reign of Murad 
IV (see Boratav, op.laud., 122 ff.; ©. Nutku, 
Meddahler ve meddah hikdyeleri, Ankara 1976, 99). 

Other collections remaining unpublished, which 
were probably compiled as an aid to the memory for 
the use of meddais—sometimes by the story-tellers 
themselves—deserve mention: from the r8th century, 
Kissa-yi Dielal u Djemal (cf. the narrative of the 
same title analysed by Nutku, op. laud., 93, 100, 
102, 110, III, 129-30, 187-90), composed by Sheykh 
Mustafa Da, of 194 leaves (Brit. Mus. Or. 11309; 
copy mutilated at the beginning and end).—Khdanife 
(or ‘Afife?) Khanim sergtizeshti, of 107 leaves, 
composed in 1192/1778 (Brit. Mus. Or. 7303)—A 
collection of 53 leaves (Brit. Mus. Rieu, Add. 10,003), 
of which a large part is occupied by the adventures 
of Mehmed Agha and Ferah-Dil; the copy was 
made at Izmir in 1223/1808; with reference to 
a session of narration in Cairo at which the hero 
of the narrative was present, the author mentions 
the names of two meddahs of Istanbul, Kehle Mehmed 
and Shekerdji Salih; furthermore, the latter is also 
known as a famous story-teiler of the 18th century 
(see Nutku, op. laud., 34-5), which leads us to 
think that the compilation of the work goes back to 
this period. 

A manuscript of the 18th century, preserved in 
Istanbul University Library (T-Y. no. 6758), and 
entitled Medjma‘a-yi fewd?id, a collection of dis- 
ordered texts (poems, medicinal recipes, a short ac- 
count of Ottoman history in verse, maxims) is of 
particular interest for the study of the tradition 





of the meddahs. For the first time, Metin And has 
briefly analysed the part concerning our subject 
(op. laud., 74-5); he has reproduced the list of the 
names of 16 meddahs and the titles of 56 narratives 
in which they figure. A deeper analysis of this 
document has been carried out by Nutku (op. laud., 
101-2). The latter also published in his work (179-223) 
the 13 narrative texts inserted in the manuscript, 
the only ones, of the 56 titles constituting the 
outlines of meddah narrations; there are brief notes 
on the names of people and places, as well as essential 
facts in the unravelling of the action. These texts too, 
are, on the whole, conceived and written as an aid 
to the memory of storytellers. The compiler also 
indicated, for a certain number of narratives, the 
names of famous meddahs of the period whom he had 
heard telling the tales in question. There should be 
| added to this list of the r8th century a text which 
has come down to us in a French version, from the 
narration of a Turkish medd@k of the reign of Ahmed 
III, reproduced in Joseph-Pierre Agnés Méry’s book, 
Constantinople et la Mer Noire, Paris 1855; Nutku 
(225-33) has provided a Turkish retranslation. 
Among the narratives of the 18th century, of the 
texts reproduced under the numbers 1r to 13 in 
Nutku's work (179-223), several are adaptations of 
popular tales with the narrative scenarios of the 
meddahs. Also, no. 1 is a variant of the tale type 
AaTh 681 (TTV 134); nos. 5, 6,9. 10 and 12 are, re- 
spectively, to be compared with tale types AaTh 910 
| (TTV 315, motifs 1-3), AaTh 882 (TTV 272 and 272Iiv; 
a version of this tale is to be found in M. Nicolas 





and A. Flamain, Contes de Turquie, Paris 1977, 62-7), 

AaTh rs5ro (TTV 278), TTV 299 and TTV 279. 
For the two centuries following, we possess texts 

collected by the orientalists Georg Jacob, Ignaz 

Kunos, Friedrich Giese and Herman Paulus (see Bibl,), 

and more recently, those recorded on tape by 
| Turkish researchers (see Nutku, 297-391). There 

also we find examples of the adaptation of popular 
stories to the narration ot meddahs; in Nutku’s 

work; no. 17 is a variant of tale type AaTh 881 

(TTV 195) and no. 21 is to be compared with 

AaTh 882 (TTV 272, 272iv). No. 17 is, furthermore, 
! attested in an altered text in hikdye form by ‘Ashik 
| Ali Izzet Ozkan (see Boratav, in Turcica, i [1969], 

T14-20). 

The narrative technique of the meddaks followed 
' a parallel evolution to that of the themes. Gradually 
as realistic themes supplanted heroic themes, the 
narration was enriched by dramatic elements; the 
actor was substituted for the story-teller; he em- 
bodied the deeds, by miming and, by changes in the 
intonation of his voice, the various people of his 
narratives; and indirect speech gave way to direct 
speech animated by dialogues, It is this other aspect 
of the art of the meddéhs which has interested 
specialists in the history of the theatre as much as 
} the researchers on the narrative genre. 

According to the testimony of literary and icono- 
graphic sources, as well as of direct observers, the 
meddah used to perform his art in a public place (in a 
café usually), and used to install himself ou a plat- 
form, at a higher level than his audience; he held 
in his hand a cane which he used for making a noise; 
a napkin placed on the shoulder was used to obtain, 
by its application to the mouth at the desired time, 
the various effects of vocal intonation of the person 
imitated. The meddah began and ended his narration 
with dedicatory formulas which contained, essential- 
ly, excuses for the situation in which the listeners 
| might be vexed by the fortuitous resemblance of 
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names of people or iis, or by too daring subject 
matter. 

The later meddahs of the beginning of our century 
attempted to enlarge their répertoire by drawing on 
themes in the popular novels of contemporary authors 
(see Boratav, 100 soruda Tiirk halk edebiyats, Istanbul 
1978, 79). Some modern novelists and journalist 
chroniclers, for their part, (Ahmed Rasim, Hiiseyin 
Rahmi, Erciimend Ekrem and Burhan lelek, to 
cite only a few names) owed much to the procedures 
and narrative style of the meddahs (see Boratav, 
Halk hikdyeleri..., Ankara 1946, 81 ff., rat ff; 
idem, Folklor ve edebiyat, ii, Ankara 1945, 130 ff., 
163). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited in 
the article, see Boratav, Tiirkische Volkserzdhlungen 
und die Ersahlerkunst (German tr. of the Halk 
hikdyeleri ve halk hikdyeciligi, Ankara 1946), 
2 vols., Taipei 1975, 136-46; Gizbin Dino, La 
genése du roman turc, Paris 1973; Selim Niizhet 
Gercek, Tiirk temagast, Istanbw* 1942; F. Giese, 
Der tibereifrige Xodscha Nedim, Berlin 1907; 
G. Jacob, Vortrdge tiirkischer Meddah's, Berlin 
1904; 1. Kunos, in W. Radloff, Proben der Volks- 
literatur der tiirkischen Stéimme, viii, St. Petersburg 
1899, 301-10; idem, Tiirk khalk edebiyyati, Istanbul 
1925, 108-9; N. N. Martinovitch, The Turkish 
theater, New York 1933, 21-0, 79-09; Th. Menzel, 
Meddah, Schattentheater und Ortaojunu, Prague 1941; 
Mustafa Nihat Ozin, Tiirkgede roman, Istanbul 
1935; H. Paulus, Hadschi Vesvese, Erlangen 1905; 
E, Saussey, La littérature populaire turque, Paris 
1936; Helga Uplegger, Das Volksschauspiel, in 
Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 
1964, 148-52. (P. N. Boratav) 
AL- I, name of a family of high 

officials and revenue officers, originating from 
‘Irik, who held important positions in Egypt and 
Syria between 266/879 and 335/946. The ntsba is 
derived from a village Madhar4ya, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wasit (see al-Sam‘anl, Kitab al-Ansab, 
fol. 499a; YakGt, Mu‘djam, iv, 381). 

Abd Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Madhara’7i with the 
nickname al-Atrash (‘the partially deaf one”, see 
Lane, Lexicon, s.v.), was given the control of finances 
of Egypt and Syria in 266/879 by Ahmad b. Talan, 
and so became the founder of his family’s influence. 
He appointed his son ‘All—whose kunya is un- 
known—as his representative in Egypt, and sent 


another son, Abii ‘Ali al-Husayn, called Aba ZunbGr | 


(“the hornets’ man"), to Syria in the same quality. 
Abii Bakr b. [brahim died in 270/884, the same year 
as Abmad b. Tilin. 

‘All b. Ahmad al-Madhari?7i became wusir of the 
JGlinid Khumirawayh (270-32/884-96), kept this 
function under Djaysl) b. Khumdrawayh and was 
killed on the same day as this TGlOnid in 283/897. 

Already during the last years of the Taldnid régime, 
Abd Zunbdr al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-MAdhari7l, in 
his quality of director of finances in Syria, had taken 
up relations with the ‘Abbasids, After their victory 
over the TGlinids in 292/904, he was nominated 
director of finances of Egypt, where he replaced his 
nephew Abu ‘I-fayyib Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-MAdhari’I 
(d. 303/915), Because of his close relations with 
Baghdad, Abi Zunbiir, and soon also other members 
of his family, became involved in the fight for power 
between the wazir ‘Ali b. ‘Isa [¢.v.] and the Banu 
‘l-Furat [see 15N at-FURAT],in which the Madhari’is 
were always on the side of the opponents of the 
Banu 'l-Furat. Therefore, during the second vizierate 
of ‘All b. "Isi (301-4/913-16) Aba Zunbir became 
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director of finances in Syria and his nephew Abi 
Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Abmad director in 
Egypt. The change of the vizierate in Baghdad 
in 304/916 caused the Madhara’is to be deposed and 
imprisoned; Abii Zunbir was brought to Baghdad. 
Towards the end of 306/May 919 he became again 
director of finances in Egypt, but in 3ro/gzz he was 
deposed again by his friend ‘Ali b. “Isa, In the next 
year, [bn al-Furat summoned him to Baghdad and 
imposed on him and his family a penalty of 5,000,000 
dirhams. In 313/926 Abii Zunbir was again in al- 
Fust4t as director of finances of Egypt and Syria. In 
317/929 he died there. 

Abi Zunbir's nephew Abi Bakr Mubammad b. 
SAli b. Abmad al-Madhara*l (258-345/871-956) came 
in 272/885 to Egypt, where his father appointed him 
deputy director of finances. After the murder of his 
father in 283/890, Abi Bakr Mubammad became 
vizier of the Tilinid Haran b. Khumarawayh, and 
ufter the fall of the TGJinids in 292/905, he and many 
of his followers were brought to Baghdad. He remain- 
ed there until 301/913, when in all honour he returned 
to Egypt as director of finances, The sources available 
do not Indicate any reason why in 304/916 he re- 
turned to private life; he remained in al-Fustat 
and apparently devoted himself to the administration 
and increase of the enormous fortune of the family. 
In 318/930 Ab Bakr Mubammad again took charge 
of finances in Egypt and kept his function until the 
death of his friend the governor Takin in 321/933. 
The Madhard’is remained in the end victorious 
«luring the subsequent struggles with Muhammad b. 
Takin. When in 322/934 Abu ‘l-Fath al-Fadl, a 
inember of the Ibn al-Fur&t family, was nominated 
vizier by the caliph al-Radi, he appointed Mubain- 
mad b. Tughdj al-Ikhshid (see mxusHrpIps) as gover- 
nor of Egypt. The latter tried to reach a friendly 
agreement with the Madhara’i, but Aba Bakr 
Mubammad rejected the proposal and offered 
resistance. His troops, however, went over to the 
Ikhshid, who in Ramadin 323/August 936 was able 
to enter al-Fustat without fighting. Abi Bakr 
Muhammad went into hiding until Abu ‘l-Fath 
al-Fadl b. al-Furat came to al-Fustat and arrested 
the Madhara’i. He was forced to disgorge great parts 
of his wealth and the Ikhshid put him in prison 
until the death of [bn al-Furat in 327/939. After 
his release, Abi Bakr Muhammad soon attained 
honour and influence again. Under the young Abu 
‘l-fSasim Unidjir b. al-Ikhshid he held the de facto 
position of regent, but was overthrown and put into 
prison in 335/946 during a rebellion plotted by Abu 
‘l-Fad! Dja‘far b. al-Furat. A year later he was set 
free by Kafr {q.v.] and retired into private life. He 
died in al-Fustait on rt ShawwaAl 345/16 January 957, 
having been a devout Muslim who, between 301/913 
and 322/938, performed the pilgrimage yearly and 
was lavish in distributing favours to the inhabitants 
of the Holy Cities. With him died the last important 
representative of the Madhard’is. 

Bibliography: C. H. Becker, Beitrége sur 
Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, Strassburg 
1902-3; H. Bowen, The life and times of ‘Ali 
thn ‘Isa, the “Good Vizier”, Cambridge 1928; 
H. L. Gottschalk, Die Madhardijjin, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1931; Zaky Mohamed Hassan, Les Tuluni- 
des, Paris 1933; D. Sourdel, Visirat, index. 

(H. L. Gottscuark) 

MADHHIDJ, a large tribal group, now in- 
habiting in the main the areas of Dham4r and Rada‘ 
in the modern Yemen Arab Republic, The traditional 
genealogy, given by e.g. Ibu Durayd, Ishtikdk, ed. 
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Wiistenfeld, 237 ff., and by Yakat, Beirut 1374-6/ 
1955-7, v, 89, is from MA&lik b. Udad b. Zayd b. 
Yashdjub b. ‘Arib b, Zayd b, Kahlin b. Saba? b. 
Yashdjub b. Ya‘rub b. Kahtin. The numerous 
component faba! of Madhbidj are listed in full 
by al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar, Twrfat al-ashdb fi 
ma‘rifat al-ansab, ed. K. V. Zetterstéen, Damascus 
1949, 9; those most frequently encountered in South 
Arabian history are ‘Ans, Balbarith b. Ka‘b, Djanb, 
Suda? and Sinhan, and bufdn of these kab@ il include 
also Namir and ‘Abs. 

Madhhidj appear in pre-Islamic South Arabian in- 
scriptions as mdhkgm (see A. Jamme, Sabacan in- 
scriptions from Makram Bilgts (Mérib), Baltimore 
1962, 316, 372). In the year 519 contingents of the 
tribe accompanied the Himyarite king Ma‘dikarib 
Ya‘fur on an expedition into central) Arabia, and in 
521 they were amongst the tribes nominally influ- 
enced by Judaism and sent by Dhii Nuwas [¢.v.] 
against the Christian centre of Nadjrin. 

The tribal lands of Madhbidj in early times are said 
by al-Bakri to have been situated near a certain place 
called Tardj “on the road to Yemen" (see Mu‘djam, 
Cairo 1364-71/1945-51, 309). In the period just before 
the rise of Islam they participated, together with 
their sister tribes Khath‘am and Murad [4.vv.] 
in warfare against ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, which included 
a famous “day”, much hymned in old poetry, 
at Fayf al-Rth (see al-Bakri, iii, 1038). Towards 
the end of Muhammad's mission in Medina, when he 
was extending his control over the outlying parts of 
Arabia, the Prophet utilised Malik b. Murara of the 
component group Ruha? of Madhhidj as an envoy to 
the south-western tribes; and in ca, 10/632 he con- 
firmed Farwa b. Musayk of Murad as Muslim gov- 
ernor over the tribes of Murad, Madhbidj and Zubayd 
(Ibn Hisham, 950-1; Wellhausen, Skiszen und Vor- 
arbeiten, vi, 28 ff.). 

The role of Madhbidj in the early Islamic conquests 
was considerable. They formed an element of the 
army which invaded Egypt, setting in Fustat, and 
their leaders were represented in the malcontents 
who came to Medina and besieged and killed ‘Uthm4n. 
In the misr of Kifa, they were amongst Yemeni 
tribes to settle, together with Himyar, Hamdan, 
Azd and Kinda, and their associated tribe Murid 
had there a djabbdna, perhaps here a large, open-air 
praying area, used as a tribal rallying-ground [see at- 
xOra]. Subsequently, they showed themselves in the 
forefront of pro-SAlid and anti-Umayyad movements. 
At Siffin, Madhhidj and Hamdan placed themselves 
under the leadership of Malik al-Ashtar [9.v.] of the 
kabila Nakha‘ of Madhhidj; they fought valiantly as 
part of ‘Ubayd Allih b. Ab! Bakra’s “Army of 
destruction” in Afghanistin in 79/698 (see C. E. 
Bosworth, in Jsl., | [1973], 277 ff.); and they took 
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part in the revolt of the old Arab tribal aristocracy | 


shortly afterwards under Ibn al-Ash‘ath [¢.v.]. They 
do not, however, seem to have produced any poets 
of great significance. 

In the post-classical period, those elements of 
Madhhidj or their 4ab@il who had remained behind in 
south-western Arabia played a part im the tortuous 
politics and military events of the region. Vor 
example, contingents of the tribe rallied to the aid 
of the Zuray‘id Saba? b. Abi 'l-Su“Od in his successful 
struggle against another member of the family, 
‘All b. Mubammad, in ca. $31/1136. In sas/trst 
also, Madhbidj, and particularly Djanb, joined the 
Zaydi forces of the Immdm Ahmad b. Sulayman against 
the Hitimi family of Yam controlling the San‘a? 
area. A long series of hostilities ensued, after which 


the Zaydis and their Madhbidj allies were repelled 
from San‘a? and the latter, after a personal appeal 
to them in Dhamar by Hatim b, Ahmad, swung 
round to the Hitim! side against the Zaydls. Djanb 
were also prominent in relieving the Mahdid siege 
of Zuray‘id Aden, begun in 561/1165. The Zuray‘id 
leader, Hatim b. ‘Ali, having resisted the siege for 
seven years, journeyed to San‘a’ to enlist the support 
of ‘All b. Hatim, the son of Hatim b. Ahmad, whose 
fainily of Yam, it will be recalled, controlled the 
area, They too were Isma‘ills, as were the Zuray‘ids. 
SAII b, Hatim agreed to help break the siege of Aden, 
but only, he stipulated, with the assistance of Djanb 
from Dhamar, The Zuray‘id, Hatim b. ‘All won over 
Djanb, so that an alliance of his troops, those of ‘AII 
b. Hatim from San‘a? and those of Djanb descended 
on Aden and were able to drive away the Mahdids, 
killing many. At this stage Djanb returned home, 
much to the disappointment of ‘Ali b. Hatim, who 
appears to have had territorial designs on Mahdid 
land in Tihdma, 

Bibliography (in additions to references giveu 
in the text): Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an- 
nasab. i. Tabellen, 258 ff., ii, Register, 381-2; 
Hamdani, Sifa, ed. Miller, 92, 97 and passim 
(spelling erroneously Madhidj); Wiistenfeld, Regis- 
ter su der genealogische Tabellc . . .. Gottingen 1853, 
279; H.C. Kay, Yaman, its carly mediaeval history, 
London 1892, 217; G. R. Smith, The Ayyibids and 
early Rasilids in the Yemen, London 1974-8, ii, 
61-2. (G. R. Surra - C. E. Bosworts) 
MADI (a.) “preterite”, a technical term of Arabic 

yrammar used to denote the verbal form devoted 
to the expression of past time; its counterpart 
is mud4ri* (g.v.], the term denoting the author verbal 
form “resembling” (the noun] and devoted to the 
expression of the present and future (ha@dir, mustak- 
bal). 

The majority of Arab gramimarians define the 
verb as a word which indicates the matching (iktiran) 
of a happening (adath) with a time (zamdn), Already 
Sibawayh considered (Kitab, i, r1-12) that the verb 
is formed to demonstrate that a happening has taken 
place (waka‘a) in time which has gone past (mada) 
or that it will take place in time which has not yet 
gone past (lam yamdi). In regard to the past, one of 
the earliest definitions is that of al-Zadjdjadji (K. 
al-Idah, 87); “an occurrence in the past is one which 
has been completed (/akadda) and which has involved 
at least two distinct periods of time, one in which 
it had existence (wudjida) and one in which gets in- 
formation about it (khudbdira Sanhu)". Ibn Ya‘Ish sets 
forth the same idea (Sharh al-Mufassal, vii, 4): “an 
occurrence in the past is one that no longer has ex- 
istence (“udima) after it did in fact exist, and whose 
affirmation (ikhbdr) takes place at a time posterior 
to its existence”, 

However, the Arab grammarians very soon saw 
that the madi was not used solely to express an oc- 


| currence in the past, and al-Astaribadhi (Sharh al- 


Kafiya, ii, 225) enumerates the different cases when 
this verbal form expresses a time different from the 
past. First of all, the madi can express the future, 
viz. in a request (falab) by means of a prayer (dud?) 
or an order (amr), and in the expression of future 
happenings by determining (faf{‘) their occurrence 
(wubi‘), for in these two cases, the speaker positively 
desires the taking place of the occurrence, and it is 
as if it had already taken place aud was past; in 
the reply to an oath (Rasa), unless it is negated by 
f@ or in; in the expression of a condition (shart), 
if it is preceded by in; and in a circumstantial 
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clause, if it is preceded by md = ‘so long as’. The 
madi can moreover express either the past or the 
future when it follows the particle a- of equivalence 
(istiwd?) in an alternative; the relatives haythumd 
and kullamd in a phrase comprising two parts; a par- 
ticle of urging (takdid) in an incitement; and the 
relative pronoun alladhi at the outset of a phrase 
comprising two parts, because in all these cases, 
there is a nuance (raha) of a condition. Finally, 
in an enunciatory (imska?i) speech utterance or a 
productive (ia) one, the madi has the value of a 
present; thus, for example, in bitu, the act of 
selling is realised (yahksuln) in the present (hal) 
by means of this word which brings it into existence 
(miadjid lahu), whereas with abi‘u, the act of selling 
is realised by another word. 

From the morphological point of view, the Arab 
grammarians consider that the form of the mddi is 
“based” (mabni) according to the vowel a or the vowel 
in the third person, and according to the absence 
of the vowel in the other persons. 

Bibliography: G.Troupeau, La notion du temps 
ches Sibawayhi, in Comptes rendus du GLECS, 
ix (1962), 44-6; H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie 
arabe, ii, 201-6. (G. TrourEav) 
MADIH, MADH (a.), the normal technical terms 

in Arabic and other Islamic literatures for the 
genre of panegyric poctry, the individual poem 
being usually referred to as umdiha (pl. amddih) or 
madiha (pl. madd?ih), The author himself is calied 
madih or, as considered professionally, maddah. 
The root itself is sometimes used without technical 
connotations, as also are commonly the various 
other roots signifying “praise”: h-m-d, m-dj-d, k-r-z, 
then-y, f-r-w]y, etc. 








t. In Arabic literature. 


As both an independent unit and a component of 
the kasida [9.v.], the genre has been so widespread in 


Arabic literature at all times that only a few poets | 
prided themselves on not writing in it at all, or as | 


rarely as possible, e.g. Abu 'I-‘Atahiya and al-Ma‘arrl, 
Some, like al-Mutanabbi, were panegyrists before all 
else. The high proportion of panegyric in Arabic 
poetry has been one of the major obstacles to full 
appreciation of the latter by the average Western 
reader, who tends traditionally to be concerned 
with criteria of “sincerity”, ‘“‘criticism of life’ and 
“seriousness of purpose’’. Such a lack of sympathy 
ignores the fact that virtually all pre-modern Arabie 
poetry had to be written, for socio-economic reasons, 
under patronage or to commission. ‘‘Political” pane- 
gyrics are still written in most Arabic-speaking 
countries. 


The somewhat exiguous and sporadic written | 


tradition of Arabic poetic criticism is usually more 
preoccupied with biography, exegesis, prosody and 
tropes than with genres in any Western sense. 
But most discussions of poetry refer to the category 
of madih, and a few attempt to distinguish it from 
other genres, particularly its counterparts: fakhr/ 
mufakhara, personal or group boasting; rith@/ 
marthiya/marthat, elegy or lament; and hidja?, 
poetry of insult or abuse (see the relevant articles 
for each). The last is more or less the converse of 
madih, while the other two may naturally contain 
elements of panegyric. In the case of the elegy, 
this is almost invariably so: some (e.g. the cele- 
brated and courageous elegy by Abu ‘l-Hasan al- 
Anbiri on the executed Bayid vizier Abii Tahir) are 
virtually pure madih, though it is usually obvious that 
the subject is cleceased, and a note of sincere regret 
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is often present, as in that particular instance. Special 
types of madih are numerous, two of the most 
common being poems of excuse or apology, and 
poems celebrating victories or other happy events 
(see also below). 

Besides individuals, a panegyric might be addressed 
to a land, a city or a group. By no means all such 
poems were expected to produce immediate or direct 
material benefits: some expressed simple gratitude, 
some were addressed to a recipient with fine poetic 
taste of his own, and some were produced as an in- 
escapable duty of one of pensioner status, When a 
panegyric did not produce an expected result, it would 
sometimes be followed up by an appendix (which 
some critics, again, would classify as a special type of 
“reminder panegyric”). According to period and cir- 
cumstances, the panegyrist might declaim his own 
poem, or might deputise a talented rdwi to do so; or 
it might simply be received and read by (or to) the 
subject himself (al-mamdih), 

The madih is usually (and was expected to be) 
exaggerated in statement and style. However, ac- 
cording to Kudfima (see Bidl,), only personal and 
“moral” qualities might be praised; and all these 
(in men) are subsumed under the categories of in- 
telligence, courage, justice and “modesty” (‘iffa). 
{It should be noted that the relatively rare poems 
in ise of women are classified by MKudima as 
“erotic’!) Al-SAskarl (see Bibl.) is in general agree- 
ment with Kudama, but Ibn Rashik (see Bibl.) would 
allow praise of physical attributes and of ancestry 
and “association” as well. Another corrective to 
excessively gross exaggeration is the generally 
agreed condition that the primary qualities praised 
should be appropriate to rank and function—courage 
in a military man, justice in a judge, and so on. On 
this basis, Kudaima would even regard the smadih 
as potentially applicable to vagabonds and bandits 
for the good qualities necessarily inherent in their 
styles of life. 

With all this, the madih tends in practice to a 
stereotyped homogeneity, so much so that some 
panegyrists (e.g. al-Buhturl on several occasions) 
had no difficulty in offering the same poem to a second 
or further patron, where the original reception was 
inadequate or relations had become strained in 
the meantime. Some panegyrics (as well as elegies) 
were obviously “prewritten™ for general contin- 
gencies. 

T4ha Lusayn (and others: see Bibl. under pseudo- 
Kudama) have argued that the above critical posture 
towards the madih clearly derives from Greek sources, 
particularly Aristotle. This position, however, must 
be seen as exaggerated: what influence there was can 
only have been—as with philosophical and scientific 
ideas—remote and indirect. 

Bibliography: As indicated, most Arabic 
works of literary criticism do not really discuss 
genres as such, and the Western studies have 
tended to follow suit. The following are the essen- 
tial items: Abu ‘I-“Abbas Abmad Tha‘lab, Kawa@‘id 
al-shi*r, ed. C. Schiaparelli, in Procs. of the VIIIth 
Intern. Congr. of Orientalists, ii{t (Semitics), fasc. 1, 
Leiden 1891, £73-214, also ed. M. ‘A. Khafadji, 
Cairo 1367/1948, and R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 
1386/1966; Kudima b. Dja‘far, Nakd al-shi‘r, 
Constantinople 1302/1885, also ed. S. A. Bone- 
bakker, Leiden 1956; (Pseudo-) Kudama, Nakd 
ul-nathr, ed. T. Husayn, etc., with valuable intro- 
duction, Cairo 1352/1933; Abd Hilal al-‘Askarl, 
Kitab al-SindSatayn, Constantinople 1320/1902; 
idem, Diwdn al-ma%int, Cairo 1352/1933; Tbn 
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Cairo 1344/1925, also ed. M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
Cairo 1383/1963; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, tr. 
Rosenthal, see General Index under “‘poetry”’, 
passim; J, Bencheikh, Poétigue arabe, Paris 1975; 
A. Trabulsi, La critique poétique des Arabes, 
Damascus 1955. (G. M. Wickens) 


2. In Persian 


It appears from the written records that survive 
—chronicles, official correspondence, and narrative 
poetry and prose—that formal, conventional praise 
(madh, sita@yish, thand) of rulers and their chief 
officials was a pervasive feature of Islamic Iranian 
court life from its inception. The most-highly- 
developed vehicle for madh was the panegyric ode, 
or kasida-yi madiha, a genre that was already fully 
articulated by the time of Ritdaki, Indeed, Ridaki’s 
joint panegyric of the Samanid ruler Nasr b. Ahmad 


Rashtk, al-‘Umda ne sindSat al-shi‘r wa-nakdihi, | 





and the Saffarid amir Abii Dja‘far is both the earliest | 


example we have of a complete hasida-yi madiha 
and a work of considerable stylistic maturity. 
The Persian hasida-yi madtha shares similarities 
of theme and sensibility with the Arabic caliphal 
panegyrics of the ‘Abbasid period (see S. Sperl, Js- 
lamic kingship and Arabic panegyric poetry in the 
early oth century, in JAL, viii (1977), 20-35), but its 


thematic structure is more predictable and uniformly , 


ordered, 

The opening portion of the kasida, called variously 
the nasib, fashbib or taghazzul, presents pleasing 
images that are usually drawn from a conventional 
repertory—the arrival of spring (maw-riz) or, less 
commonly, autumn (mihrgan) in the palace garden; 
the lover's complaint; carousal. 
celebrate particular occasions, such as the departure 
of the monarch on a hunt or a campaign, or his 
successful return from one, or the birth of a son or 
the receipt of a gift, and when they do, the occasion 
provides the governing metaphor of the wasib. 


| 


Yet many fasidas | 


The opening portion concludes with a line or two | 


of transition that shifts the focus of the poeni to the 


person of the patron (mamdik), whose name and | 


title are mentioned—either fully or in part—in a line 
called the guriz-géh or takhallus which marks the 


formal boundary between the opening section and | 


the panegyric proper (madik), While the images of 
the nasib have, in the majority of instances, a narra- 
tive or metaphorical unity, those of the madi do 
uot, They present the mamduh in a series of stereo- 
typed poses drawn from the spheres of activity 
special to his office. For the monarch (sulfan, amir, 
shah), the mamdiih of preference throughout most 
of Iran's history, these were the court—in both its 


formal and informa] aspects—the hunt, and the 
battlefield. Thus in any given kasida-yi madiha, © 


the monarch will appear, in no particular order, as 
the chosen of God, a fearsome and heroic warrior, a 
superb huntsman, the unfailing refuge of the weak 
and needy, a cheerful reveller, and, of course, a 
generous patron of poets. 

In keeping with the stereotyped and iconic quality 
of these images, the metaphors employed in the 





madih are richly hyperbolic. As a warrior, the mam- + 


dah can put Rustam and Isfandiyir, the paramount 
heroes of the Iranian national epic, to flight, and 
even terrify the forces of nature. As a monarch, he 
is served by the rulers of the great empires of the 


world—the kaysar of Rim, the cipal of Hind, the | 


khakan of Turkistan and the faghfar of Cin. As a 
patron, his generosity outdoes that of Hitim Tal, 
and even that of nature; and so on. 
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The final section of the poem is the dud, or 
prayer, but there is usually a bridge passage between 
madi and du‘@ in which the poet addresses himself 
directly to his patron, either to plead for reward 
or to boast of his skill, or both. The du‘d? itself 
is quite brief, no more than two or three bayts, As 
its name suggests, it is a prayer for the enduring, 
indeed, the perpetual, prosperity and rule of the 
monarch and his court. This prayer is expressed in 
language that clevates the monarch above the sphere 
of the mortal to that of the semi-divine. He is iden- 
tified with the enduring processes of nature, which 
undergo change, but not decline, “So long as new- 
riiz comes every Spring,/May you reign and prosper.” 

As niust be apparent from this summary descrip- 
tion, the purpose of the kasida-yi madiha is to cele- 
brate the institution of rule, not the ruler, One 


| finds no individualised portraits of the monarch 


here, nor of any of the other officials who filled 
the role of mamdih. Indeed, the royal kasida-yi 
madiha in all its many exemplars appears as the text 
of a ritual celebration of monarchy that gave the 
members of the court an appropriate public occasion 
on which to affirm their commitment to the myth of 
the supreme, all-competent monarch as guarantor of 
the security and well-being of the Islamic state. 

Vor the monarch, the kayida-yi madiha provided 
the means of being publicly celebrated as the living 
embodiment of the ancient tradition of kingship in 
Iran. In this, the kasida-yi madiha paralleled the 
coummon practice of concocting false genealogies that 
connected the sultan of the moment with the house 
of Sasin as a means of asserting symbolic legitimacy. 

The first great period of the kasida-yi madiha 
in Persian was that of the early Ghaznawids. Mah- 
mid, the founder of that dynasty's great prosperity, 
expended vast sums to gather around himself a circle 
of distinguished poets, chief among them being ‘Un- 
suri and Farrukhi [¢.vv.]. Tales of his extraordinary 
generosity to them became part of the mythology of 
patronage, and provided the model for subsequent 
rulers and their poets. Although Iranian courts from 
that time to this have generated an endless stream 
of royal patrons and eulogists, and the hasida-yi 
madiha has attracted master poets in virtually every 
period, no later court has achieved an exemplary 
status comparable to that of the Ghazuawid. 

The Ghaznawid period also saw the appearance 
of what might be called the spiritual panegyric or 
anti-court kasida. That is, the Ghaznawid bureaucrat 
and littérateur-turned IsmATll propagandist, Nisir-i 
Kbusraw [¢.v.], used the language of court poetry and 
the genre of the fasida to compose works that revile 
secular rulers and rebuke court poets for devoting 
their art to praising them. His argument ruus that 
since Mahmiid cannot assure the poets’ well-being in 
the next world, they should rather expend their skill 
in celebrating those rulers of eternal, spiritual 
power—the ShIQ Imdms—who can. 

The example of Nasir Khusraw found few imitators 
iu the centuries jmmediately after his death—al- 
though his influence on the great 6th/r2th century 
kasida writer, Khakaul Sharwiul [g.v.J, can be seeu 
in that poet's pilgrimage kasidas—but in the Safawid 
period, the spiritual panegyric virtually replaced the 
secular. Later dynasties reinstated the secular as 
the preferred mode. There was a final efflorescence 
of the kasida-yi madiha under the Kadjirs that was, 
in Jarge part, stimulated by the rediscovery of the 
poetry of the Ghaznawid panegyrists, 

Unfortunately, the fantastic exaggeration of 


| the panegyric style has proved so unpalatable to 
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modern students of Persian poetry that they have | 
not given the hasida-yi madika the careful attention 
that its central position in Persian literary history 
merits. The prevailing approach to this substantial 
body of work is to treat the opening portion as the ; 
only true poetry, and to ignore the contents of madik 
and du‘@—which make up two-thirds or more | 
of any poem—as of negligible interest. The as- 
sumption is that court poets wrote panegyrics only 
out of economic or political constraint, not sincere, 
personal conviction, and this want of sincerity vi- 
tiates the literary interest of their work, The studies | 
by Gh. Yasufi, Farrwkhi Sisténi, Mashhad 1341/1963, | 
and J. W. Clinton, Maniichikri Damghani, Minnea- 
polis 1972, are among the few exceptions to this rule. 
| 





Bibliography: General accounts of the kasida- 
yi maditha will be found in the standard literary 
histories of Iran. Principal among these are: 
Browne, LHP; J. Rypka et alii, History of Iranian 
literature, Dordrecht 1968; Furdzinfar, Sukhan 
wa sukhanwardn (2 vols, in 1), Tehran 1350/1972; 
Dh. Safa, Ta’rikh-i adabiyyat dar Irén* (3 vols. in 
4 parts), Tehran 1353/1975; and, for the roth 
century, Y. Aryanpir, As Saba t@ Nima, Tehran 
1351/1973, i. In addition, recent editions of the — 
diwans of kasida writers include in their intro- | 
ductions such biographical details of poets and | 
their patrons as are readily available. 

The section on poets in the Cahdr makéla of | 
Nizami ‘Aridi Samarkand! (ca. §50/1155), ed. | 
M. Kazwini, with notes by M. Mu%in, Tehran | 
1333/1955, provides a contemporary, and anecdotal 
account of the role of the court poet that is of 
great interest (Eng. tr. E.G. Browne, The four 
discourses, London 1921; Fr. tr. L. de Gastines, 
Les quatre discours, Paris 1968). The most complete | 
and detailed statement of the art of the Aasida, 
including the kasida-yi madiha, is in the MuSjam | 
of Shams-i Kays (al-Mu‘djam fi ma‘dyir ash‘ar al- | 
‘adjam, by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Kays al- | 
Razi, ed. M. Kazwini, revised M. Radawi, Tehran 
1338/1960), completed in the early 7th/13th century, 
and never improved upon. (J. W. Crintor) 


3. In Turkish 


In accordance with the well-established tradition 
that regulated the structure and use of the kasida, ; 
madih is the technical term used to refer to the 
section of this type of poem: devoted to the praise of 
God, the Prophet, the sultan, the grand vizier, etc. 
Among the Muslim Turks, and especially the Ottoman 
Turks in the 19th century, the collective abstract form 
—madhiyya—used in exactly the same sense, was 
preferred, The same term designates any poem com- 
posed for the purpose of extolling an individual. The 
nefes or ilahi types of poems written or uttered by 
members of the mystic orders to eulogise God or 
leading personalities (pirdm and bdbds) of these 
religious fraternities, and even more, the secular 
poems circulated by the literary innovators of the 
last century, are generally given this designation 
also (see S. N. Ergun, On dokuzuncu asirdanberi 
Bektasi-Ktstlbag Alevi sairleri ve nefesleri, Istanbul 
1956, 359, and Sinasi, Miniahabdt-s es’dr, in Kiilliyat, 
i, Ankara 1960, 47-53 respectively). 

It was, however, in the kasida, the paramount 
verse form of the Muslim panegyrist, that Ottoman 
Turks such as Bakl [q.v,) and the premier kasida- 
writer Naf‘ (¢.v.] displayed their most character- | 
istic and enduring mada’ik. The presentation of a 
laudatory poem to those in positions of influence 
and power was the accepted and almost expected | 
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way for the literati to attract the attention of 


| potential patrons for the purpose of securing em- 


ployment or obtaining rewards and favours from 
them. The initial introduction of an aspiring poet, for 
example, to a grandee may have been through the 
good offices of a friend or teacher, but ultimately 
it was the persuasive and pleasing madi featured 
in a suitable Rasida that forged the more lasting 
association with the patron or assured the most 
urgent favour. One may cite, among many other 
examples, the case of Mehmed Kara Fadil [¢.v.], 
who launched a successful career as diwan secretary 
to several princes thanks to a kasida he presented 
to Sultan Siileyman at the suggestion of his mentor 
Dhati (9.v.] (see Hasan Celebi, Tadhkirat al-shuSara?, 
British Museum, London, ms. Add. 24,957, fol. 281a, 
and Riyadi, Riydd-i shu‘ara?, Nuruosmaniye, Istan- 
bul, ms. 3724, fol. 116), and the experience of the 
poet and vizier Abmad Pasha [g.v.] who, having 
been incarcerated for an indiscretion, secured his 
release with a panegyrical kasida to Sultan Mehem- 
med Il (see Latifi, Tadhkira-yi Lafifi, Istanbul 
1314/1896-7, 78, and Ali Nihad Tarlan, Ahmed 
Pasa divani, Istanbul 1966, 60-3). 

In structure and form, the traditional kasidas, in- 
cluding those composed by the Ottomans, remained 
fairly constant. Following the exordium (nasib 
or fashbib) and, sometimes, a short set of lyrical 
couplets (taghazriil), the poet very ingeniously eased 
the reader or listener into the madih by means of the 
device known as the gtirizgdh (see Gibb, Hist. of 
Ottoman poetry, i, 84) in which the real purpose 
(maksad) of the poem was revealed, either by openly 
naming the patron who was to be the subject of 


| the encomium that followed immediately or by a 


clever allusion that rarely left any doubt as to the 


| identity of the patron (see Fahir Iz, Eski tirk 


edebiyatinda nazem, Istanbul 1966, ijt, 73, 106). 
The madih was then followed by further praise in the 
du‘a soliciting prayers for the patron and mentioning 
the poet’s name. 

Frequently, the above format and sequence were 
disregarded in favour of the more direct approach, 
Forsaking the exordium and the gtirizgdh, the pan- 
egyrist began his kasida with the madih (see Nadim 
diwant, ed. Khalll Nihad, Istanbul 1338-40/1920-2, 
34-6, and contrast 21-4, 36-8), This tendency becams 
especially prevalent when indoctrination and in- 
struction replaced gain and advancement as the 
purpose of the poem. Particularly in the roth century, 
when acclamation of new ideas or of a certain political 
point of view displaced the praise of the individual, 
the madi became the essence and indeed the only 
section of the kasida (see Mehmet Kaplan, $iir 
tahlillert, Istanbul 1969, 23-5, and Kenan Akyiz, 
Batt te’ sirinde tiirk siiri antolojisi, Ankara 1970, 61-3). 

As a feature of the kasida, the message, spirit and 
language of the madih was necessarily determined by 
its particular function and objective. It was made up 
of a varying number of couplets extolling such attri- 
butes or virtues, real, imagined or fabricated, of the 
individual or concept as courage, wisdom, justice, 
piety, generosity and benefits, It was mainly char- 
acterised by extravagant laudation that was often 
completely unjustified or misplaced, and by the use 
of every conceivable rhetorical device, the hyperbole 
of which was sustained by epithets and allusions 
that only those familiar with the elevated Islamic 
literary tradition could comprehend and appreciate. 
The epic similes and the imagery which were an 
intrinsic part of the madik were considerably re- 
moved from the realities of a restricted social milieu 
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that expected, accepted and even cherished ingenious 
flattery and procacious insincerity garnished with 
flowery language. However, the madik, as some of 
the examples given above indicate, had a certain 
utilitarian function and, incidentally, may very 
well have met a need in its symbolism and reflections 
of an aesthetic ideal, as recently suggested by 
W. G. Andrews in his Introduction to Ottoman poetry, 
148-50, It must be noted, at the same time, that it, 
along with many other verse forms, affords one 
many fine illustrations of the Turkish literary 
genius, versatility and inventiveness. 
Bibliography: Apart from the works cited or 
summarily mentioned in the text, see Mu‘allim 
Nadjl, Isftlahat-i adabiyya, Istanbul 1307/1889-90, 
161-6; E. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry, 
London rgor, i, 83-7; M. F. Képriilii, Tiirh adabiy- 
yatl ta’rikhi, Istanbul 1926, 161-4; M. Z. Pakalin, 
Osmanls tarih deyimleri ve terimleri sdsligii, 
Istanbul 1971, li, 206-8, 435; N. S, Banarh, Resimii 
tiirk edebiyats tarihi, Istanbul 1972, fasc. 3, 186-90; 
Tahir-iil Mevlev!, Edebiyat Migatt, Istanbul 1973, 
84-7; W. G. Andrews Jr., An introduction to Otto- 
man poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, 146-59. 
(J. Stewart-Roprinson) 


4 In Urdu 


Eulogy probably existed in Urdu poetry from the 
earliest period of literary activity—certainly as 
far back as the second half of the r6th century A.D., 
though few early examples have survived. Two 
broad categories developed, according to the subject 
of the eulogy, sc, the secular and religious. The first 
was addressed to rulers, governors, nobles, and 
other rich or influential lay persons. It was usually 
termed madd rather than madih, other terms being 
ta‘rif and sitaish. The religious category had its 
own distinctive terminology, though usage was not 
completely uniform, and might depend, to some 
extent, on the vagaries of copyists and editors. 
Praise of God was called hamd, that of the Prophet 
Muhammad na‘t. That of the fourth caliph, ‘All, 
and of subsequent Shil /mams, was called mankabat, 
whilst eulogy of other religious figures, living or 
dead, including the first three Orthodox Caliphs, 
was generally called madh or ta‘rif. 

Like other major poetical genres in Urdu, madil 
was derived from Persian. In some instances, Persian 
eulogistic odes were translated, or more properly 
adapted, into Urdu. More often, the zamin (metre 
and rhyme) of a Persian ode would be imitated in 
an Urdu ode. The debt to Persian models was no 
secret; from the r6th century onwards, there are 
frank admissions or indications by various Urdu 
poets that they are vying with Persian poets in their 
mastery of the madih kasida. The chief poets to 
whom they were indebted were Anwari, Khak4ni 
and ‘Urfi. Mubammad Kull Kutb Shah (ca, 1568- 
1611) begins a nat ode: “‘The name of Mubammad 
in the world is to me like a hundred Khak&nis”. 
It is worthy of note that ‘Urfi was court poet to 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar in Dihli, and died there 
in 1590-1, when Kuli Kutb Shah was in his early 
twenties. Apart from Indian local colour, including 
Hindu references, it is difficult to distinguish any 
single major feature in Urdu madik which breaks 
completely new ground. Nevertheless, some poets 
achieved such mastery in it that they seemed to 
breathe new life into it, and thus they gained! 
recognition for their originality. 

Urdu madi has been composed in almost all 
poetical forms, including mathnawi, mukhammas, 
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musaddas , tardji*-band, tarkib-band, and, extremely 
rarely, even ghazal. But the eulogy form par excel- 
lence was the kasida or ode. True, this form was used 
in other fields, particularly satire. But such has been 
the predominance of eulogy, that the term kasida is 
usually tnderstood to mean “eulogy”, as an abbrevi- 
ation of kasida-yi madhiyya, Consequently any 
account of Urdu madih must, of necessity, show how 
the pre-Islamic Arabic ode, as modified in later 
Arabic poetry, and brought to India via Persia, was 
adopted and adapted to the new environment. 
Unfortunately, it is hard to find an account of the 
Urdu kasida form which is full and explicit without 
being discursive or biassed. In some accounts, 
the pre-Islamic ode, as exemplified in the Mu‘allakat, 
is over-emphasised, and there is too much reliance 
on Ibn IXutayba and Ibn Rashik, What is lacking 
is a definitive comparison of the Persian and Urdu 
kasidas. Though most Urdu eulogists were not 
unfamiliar with Arabic poetry, its chief influence on 
them was in vocabulary. Occasional mention of 
Arabic kasida-writers, such as Dhawk's reference 
to Labid, al-A‘sha, Djarir and al-Ma‘arri, must 
be regarded chiefly as ‘“name-dropping” designed 
to impress the hearer, rather than an indication of 
indebtedness. It may be that al-Bisiri’s Kasidat al- 
burda, which was translated into Dakkani Urdu by 
Mubammad b. Rida, around the turn of the 17th and 
18th centuries, influenced the religious kasida; and 
Ka‘b b. Zuhayr's celebrated ode in praise of the 
Prophet, Banat Su‘dd, was at times mentioned by 
poets and critics to justify the inclusion of an ex- 
plicitly erotic prelude in na‘ odes. But the kasida 
which came into Urdu poetry via Persian is as much 
akin to that of ‘Abbasid poets such as al-Mutanabbi, 
al-Bubturl and Abé Tamma4m, as to the pre-Islamic 
ode. 
The form of the Urdu madih ode was fully devel- 
oped by the middle of the 18th century, if not 
earlier, Like its Arabic and Persian counterparts, 
it was a monorhyme poem, usually in weighty metre, 
with elevated and rich diction, of roughly between 
30 and 150 verses. The two hemistiches of the first 
verse, called the majla‘, also rhymed: and if the 
hasida were long, there might be one or more subse- 
quent verses with this internal rhyme at irregular 
intervals in the poem, known as majla‘ thani, matia‘ 
thalith and so on, more than four in all being rare. 
As is often the case in Persian and Urdu poetry, the 
rhyme (&dfiya wa-radif) was often rich and difficult, 
and the poet's ability to sustain it was regarded as 
a proof of his skill. 

There were four main sections to the sasida, The 
first was the famhid or prelude, usually called 
tashbib, a throw-back to the erotic prelude or nasib 
of the Arabic ode. The opening verse (majla‘) how- 
ever, was considered so important in attracting the 
hearer's interest, that it is often discussed as if 
it were a separate section, not merely the start of 
the fashbib. The erotic theme was seldom used, and 
was often frowned on unless it were chaste. A wide 
range of other topics was substituted, whether singly 
or in combination. Pride of place was given to the 
description of spring, an ode with such a taghkbib 
being called a kasida bahdriyya. This topic was con- 
sidered particularly suitable, as suggesting youth 
and vitality, which were regarded as implicit in the 
term fashbib, and flattering to the mamd&h or sub- 
ject of the poem. Moreover, this topic allowed for 
description of natural scenes, gardens, flowers and 
birds, which was part of the poet's stock-in-trade. 

This theme might be extended by a comparison 
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between spring and autumn. Further, the two might | Kalb All Khan; he not only uses the same rhyme, 


be depicted as kings or generals marshalling their 
armies to fight another, spring, of course, being the 
victor. Like practically all taghbib topics in Urdu, 
this extension of the spring motif goes back to SawdA 
(1717-81), who is generally regarded as both the 
pioneer and the finest exponent of the full kasida 
form in Urdu. Amir Mini’1 (1828-1900) developed this 
theme further in one ode, by a vivid description 
of the actual battle. But, according to Sahar, (op. 
cit., in Bibl., 229), this had already been done in 
Persian. 

Again, the taghbib might be devoted to the days 
of youth, or complaints of the times in which the 
poet lived, or of his own misfortunes, Fakhr (‘pride, 
boasting”), philosophising and moralising were 
other topics, As the basic form of the kasida was 
stereotyped, poets were always searching for fresh 
ways of composing the fashbid: for it must be borne 
in mind that the madik ode was frequently recited 
to the patron in public, in the presence of other poets 
and men of taste and learning, The poet’s reputation 
and his reward were at stake. 

One interesting device was to turn the tashbib 
into a disputation or mundzara. In Persian, Asadi- 
yi Jusi the Elder is said to have initiated this 
device, with mundgardt between night and day, and 
heaven and earth among others, In Urdu, Sawda has 
one between greed and reason, whilst Amir Mindi 
pairs knowledge and imagination, and comb and 
mirror. Into this category should go the mukdlama 
(colloquy) favoured by ‘Aziz Lakhnawi (1882-1935), 
as, for example, one between beauty and love (husn 
wa-“ighk). 

Occasionally the fashbib consisted of an anecdote, 
possibly with dialogue, and somewhat dramatic. 
When intimate in tone and straightforward in 
language, it could form a charming contrast with the 
high-flown praise section which was to follow. A fine 
example of this is Sawda's eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla 
Rustam Djang, chief minister of the Mughal emperor, 
with the rhyme -dm (Kulliyydt 293 £.). The poet be- 
gins by relating how, prevented from sleeping or 
eating by the djinns, he consults Doctor ‘Ak!, who 
prescribes blood-letting and a purgative. The poet 
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but also refers back to Insh4? and Mushaff in half- 
quotations. 

The taghbib was regarded as an important pointer 
to the poet's merit: yet to many critics, the second 
section was the acid test. It was usually called guré 
(Persian “‘deviation, flight’’), but the Arabic terms 
makhlas, taikhis, and even takhallus are given as 
alternatives. Though very short—sometimes a 
single verse, and seldom more than four, it was 
crucial: for it was the link between two apparently 


+ unconnected sections, the faskbib and the actual 


objects that the tax-collector had drained all his , 


blood, while purgatives are for the over-eater, whers- 
as he has been fasting for Ramadan. Can the Doctor 
prescribe a more effective treatment? What that is, 
we shall see, when discussing the second section of 
the hasida (see below). 

Two devices deserve mention which could be 
used effectively in the taghbib, without necessarily 
being independent topics. One was the personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas or inanimate objects. This 
certainly goes back to Persian poetry, a famous ex- 
ample being Manddihri’s “Candle ode”. It could fea- 
ture in the munagdra topic already mentioned, The 
other was sar-d-pd nigari (“head to foot description"), 
A human being might be described—perhaps the 
poet's beloved in an erotic fashbib. But the most 
effective examples are descriptions of a houri or peri, 
often seen by the poet in a dream, or while lying 
awake in bed. Insh4’ (1756-1817) commences an ode 
to Prince Sulayman Shikéh (Kalam, 206), by des- 
cribing himself as tossing and turning in bed one 
morning, unable to sleep because of the spring wind. 
He sees a beautiful peri by the bed, and gives a 
detailed description of her. His contemporary 
Musbafi (1756?-1826) has an ode with the same 
thyme, also containing a description of a peri. Amir 
Mindi describes a profligate peri in an ode to Nawwab 


praise, Unless the guréz were skilfully constructed, 
the kasida would lose its unity. Many felicitous 
examples could be quoted from the leading poets, but 
one must suffice. We left the ode by Sawda with the 
poet asking for an alternative prescription for his 
illness, In the succeeding guréz, the Doctor, in 
two verses, suggests that SawdA take his complaint 
to the court of him (that is, Asaf al-Dawla) under 
whose protection the weak ant may be revenged on 
the elephant. Hearing this, and taking his hasida as a 
present, the poet attends at court. This guréz of 
only three verses leads to the praise, which is almost 
an ode within an ode, 

The third section was called madh or mamdih, 
and it was the most conventional. The qualities 
described had to be appropriate to the status of the 
mamdih, Thus a ruler or wazir was praised for his 
justice, manliness, nobility, virtue, fear of God, 
generosity and clemency. To men of religion, other 
qualities were appropriate—learning, asceticism, 
attendance to religious duties. But the distinction 
tended to be blurred when the kasida developed in 
north India. Thus Kh4lik Andjuman (op. cit., in Bibl., 
261 f.) remarks that Sawda hardly distinguishes be- 
tween secular and religious subjects in this respect. 
In addition to the personal qualities of the mamdah, 
the poet could refer to his environment and associ- 
ations, and the trappings of power and wealth. In 
praising a ruler, his sword, horse and elephant might 
be described, According to Hashim! (op. cit. in Bidl., 
107), this was not so in the Deccan—though it must 
be pointed out that Kuli Kutb Shah certainly refers 
to Imam ‘Ali's sword Dhu 'I-Fikar, and Wall Dakkant 
(1667-1707) to the mule Duldul given to ‘Ali by the 
Prophet. With Sawda, sword, horse and elephant were 
described fairly briefly. But some later poets such 
as Dagh of Dihli (1831-1905) somewhat extended 


, these descriptions, and turned them into separate 


sections, with headings such as dar sifat-i asp and 
dar ta‘rif-i-pil. A lesser toth century poet, Kalak, 
of Meerut (1832 or 1833-1879), includes such sections, 
admittedly shorter than Dagh's, in odes to fairly 
undistinguished recipients. To the present writer, 
this clear division of the fasida into sections other 
than the four main ones was a continuing tendency 
which started before Sawda. The latter interpolates 
a ghazal in one fasida, but Wall had already done 
this. Unlike Sawda, however, he did not have several 
matla‘s in one ode. 

Thus the content of the madh section was restricted. 
Nor could the poet escape by making it brief, as 
courtesy required that the faskbib must not 
jonger than the mads—-so if the latter were curtailed, 
so must the former be. Hence the mode of expression 
was all-important in the madh section. This was 
dependent on a rich and pompous diction, similes, 
metaphors, and all the apparatus of sand7iS wa-badai‘, 
with considerable play on words. Some of this was 
derived from Persian, but in any case, after Sawdd 
it rapidly became cliché-ridden. To give but one 
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example, a ruler or minister was often compared with 
Solomon, Sawda expresses this neatly in the eulogy 
of Asaf al-Dawia already mentioned: 


Kuchh kam nahin djiithtn mén Sulayman sén 


léradjah Gu alsina pah Asaf-i-Dawla hay téra nam. | 


("Your splendour in the world is no less than 
Solomon('s), Although on (people’s) tongues 
your name is Asaf-i Dawla”) (Kulliyyat, 295). 


This verse loses part of its effect, unless one knows 
that, in Muslim lore Asaf [b. Barakhya] [g.v.] was 
Solomon’s Grand Vizier. Exaggeration in praise was 
taken for granted, though some roth century poets 


such as Ghalib (1797-1869) disliked it. Shib!l Nu- , 


‘mani, in his celebrated study of Persian poetry, 
Shir al-“Adjam (1908-18) (v, 21-6) tried to lay 
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down conditions for acceptable panegyric. Firstly, | 


the person praised must be praiseworthy; secondly, 
the qualities commended in him must be genuine: 
thirdly, the poet must describe them convincingly. 
Shibli admitted that all these three conditions were 
never fulfilled by any Persian poet, and went on to 
commend the sincerity of Arabic madif, in a way 
which would strike many Arabists as idealistic, if not 


naive. At the same time, Shibli denied that the | 


kasida caused subservience in the poet and egotism in 
his patron, since both realised that what was said 
was “pure exaggeration and word-play”’. Shibli was 
not speaking of Urdu madik, but what he says of 
Persian could equally apply, and is often quoted by 
modern Urdu critics. Dhawk (1789-1854) is generally 
regarded as second only to Sawda as a eulogist, yet 
he exaggerated like other poets, calling the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar Shah II ‘shadow of God and deputy 
of the Prophet of God”. This poet’s biographer, 
Tanwir Ahmad ‘Alawi (op, cit. in Bibl., 249-51), 
quoting this and other examples, justifies them by 
saying: ‘the person praised seems to be not an in- 
dividual, but a symbol of his time, In this sense, 
Dhawk's praise is very near to reality and realism.” 

The final section of the kasida was called the 
khatima: and the term makfaS might be applied 
to it as a whole, or merely to the last verse or two 
—-since an impressive ending to an ode was considered 
as important as an impressive beginning. In contrast 
to Persian practice, except with ‘Urfi, the Urdu 
eulogist usually gave his takhallus. This would nor- 
mally be somewhere in the khdtima, though there are 
instances where it is given earlier, alternatively 
or additionally. Sawda makes his takhallus the first 
word of his eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla already quoted, 
and gives it again in the Rhdtima, Nor is this the 
only kasida in which he gives his takhallus in the 
first verse. The secular’s ode's kiidtima has two sub- 
sections, husn-t falab and du‘d?, The former is the 
poet’s request for recompense, for which critics 
laid down various conditions. Summarised, they re- 
quire the poet to steer a middle course between per- 
functoriness and importunity—between taking the 
patron’s generosity for granted and implying that he 
was mean. Some poets disliked begging: Dhawk, in 
his extant odes, avoids it, sometimes substituting the 
expression of his inability to praise his patron ade- 
quately. Sawda also often avoided begging. Du‘a? 
(“prayer, blessing”) was the expression of the poet's 
wishes for long life and prosperity for his patron. 
In the religious kasida the khatima was somewhat 
different. The poet might express his own faith, and 
ask for a blessing to maintain it: and he might pray 
for the triumph of Islam, with suitable variations 
where the mamdih was a Shi imam. Here Sawda 
was often felicitous, a good example being the 





mankabat to Imam ‘Ali with the rhyme -ar (Kulliyyat, 
243-7), which ends with the four requests, the last 
being that all “friends in both the two worlds may 
recognise the authenticity of the pure imdamms’’. 
Some indication of the style expected in the 
kasida, has already been given. It was regarded as 
a linguistic and stylistic tour de force, and occu- 
pied a position in Urdu literature comparable to 
that of the makdma in Arabic. The poet was allowed 
to go to extreme limits of abstruseness to demonstrate 
his skill and learning, using in some instances scien- 
tifie technical terminology. Thus Insha? used much 
philosophical vocabulary. Tagmin—the interpolation 
of extraneous material—was common, This often 
took the form of quoting from some other poet, Per- 
sian or Urdu. Another type, particularly suitable 
to the Indian environment, with its numerous lan- 
guages, was for the poet to introduce hemistiches or 
verses in several languages, Every poet was expected 
toknow Persian and Arabic, and he would normally 
know one or more of the other literary languages of 
the subcontinent. Insha? was addicted to this sort 
of virtuosity, and is said to have incorporated ma- 
terial from ten or more languages apart from Urdu. 
Dhawk was rewarded with the title of Khakdni-yi 
Hind by the Mughal emperor for a fasida in seven 
languages, of which only a few lines have survived, 
Thousands of eulogy poems must have been 
written in India over a period of 4oo years, but com- 
paratively few have survived, and of these a dis- 
proportionate number are of the religious type. 
Various reasons may be given for this. Early Urdu 
poetry, in both the Deccan and North India, seems 
to show a preference for the mathnawi. From the 
mid-r8th century onwards, ghazal dominated the 
poetic scene, and did not have a serious rival apart 
from the Shi marthiya perfected by Anis and Dabir 
in the second and third quarters of the rgth century, 
Many poets wrote kasidas, but for an overwhelming 
number, ghazal was their forte. The only absolute 
exception is Sawda, whose kasidas have been almost 
universally considered superior to his ghazals- -though 
some vould argue that his satirical odes surpass 
even his eulogy. Of later poets, Dhawk and Amir 
are credited with equal skill in madih and ghazal. 
Moreover, when a poet’s works were collected, first 
in manuscript, and later in print, they were largely 
limited to ghazals, and few kasidas, if any, were 
included. As was often the case in Persia, kasidas 
tended to be copied separately, and were liable to be 
lost. It was not unusual for a kasida to be copied 
in abridged form. This might be understandable 
where the purpose was to omit fadmin passages 
in other languages. But it is difficult to see why 
two mankabat odes by Ghalib should be thus abridged 
(see Mihr, Diwan-i Ghalib, 294-6, 296-8). At the 
same time, it seems clear that the writing of eulogies 
for gain was often looked down on by poets, critics, 
and people at large. In any case, the kasida was very 
much a poéme d’occasion and was liable to lose its 
appeal with the passage of time. Whatever the 
cause, the odes of hundreds of minor poets seem 
to have disappeared, whilst some by acknowledge 
masters of the form are missing. Dhawk was court 
poet in Dihll for fifty years, and must have composed 
200 odes or more in the course of his official duties: 
yet only about 30 are extant. Some of Amir’s eulogies 
are known to have been lost, among them those in his 
first diwan, which was destroyed in the Indian 
Mutiny. Only 28 of his kasidas have survived. 
Nevertheless, the ability to write a good kasida 
was often said to be a hall-mark of poetic skill. 
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Ghalib once said: ‘Whoever cannot write an ode 
should not be accounted a poet”, Thus it has bee 
argued (Tanwir Ahmad ‘Alawi, op. cit., 225) that 
Insha? wrote odes, and gave of his best in them, in 
order to complete his art. 

Only a few brief remarks will be made here on 
the history of madik in Urdu. Further information 
can be obtained from the works mentioned in the 
Bibliography. Ut is convenient to speak of threc 
stages based on geography, and obviously overlapping 
—the Deccan, Dihli and Lucknow. Very little is 
known about the Dakkanl kasida, But in general it 
was short and simple, as can be seen from the printed 
odes of Muhammad Kull Kutb Shah, Sultan of 
Golkonda {see sUTB-SHAHI], They are all religious, 
and seldom of more than 40 verses, sometimes of 
under zo. There is little indication of the four sections 
of the later kasida. True, of about 50 poems which 
come under the heading of madif (Kulliyyat, i, 1-46, 
iii, 3-39), one (iii, 38-9) is a fragment of 16 verses 
entitled Ek kasida-yi mankabat-hi tashbib k? cand 
agh“Gr, It is beautifully written, and begins: 


In the black sea of night the golden skiff sank, 
As it sank, a hundred thousand bubbles rose. 


But even if it is by Kull Kutb Shih, there is 
nothing to show that it is really the fashbib of a kasida, 
and this seems unlikely. From the metrical stand- 
point, it is interesting to note that in a few of his kasi- 
das, he divides the hemistiches into two, with in- 
ternal rhyme, thus producing something like an 
amalgam of kasida monorhyme and rubdSyydt, 
Wall Dakkan! is considered the father of Urdu 
poetry, and he visited Dihli at least once. He was 
primarily a SOfl ghazal writer, and never compose 
poetry for gain. However, he wrote eight religious 
eulogies—six kasidas and two tardji*-bands. All the 
hkasidas are of modest length, save a composite onc 
of razr verses which is devoted successively to the 
praise of God, the Prophet, the Jmams ‘All, al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn, followed by exhortation (mazw*‘izat), 
a ghazal on the love of God and a khatima. Of Wall's 
kasidas, only two, to Muslim saints, show clear signs 
of conformity with the four-section form described 
earlier. They are addressed to Hadrat Miran Muhyi 
-Din (Kulliyydt, 367-71) and Shah Wadjih al-Din 
(ibid., 371-6), It should be noted that in both he 
mentions Persian eulogists—Khikani and Anwari 
in the former, and ‘Urfi in the latter, as if to put 
himself on a level with them. 

Whether or not Wall was the link between the 
Dakkani and Dihll ghazal, there seems no question 
of any link so far as the fasida is concerned. For 
not only does internal evidence suggest that his 
madih poems were composed before he visited Dilhi, 
but there is a hiatus until the mid-z8th century, be- 
fore the kasida emerged in Dihll. Critics explain it 
in various ways, none fully convincing. Either prac- 
tically no eulogies were composed, or such as were 
composed were short, weak and formless—or again, 
the Urdu language had not developed sufficiently to 
provide the right poetic diction. Sawda is variously 
described as having originated, reformed or perfected 
the kasida, At any rate, until examples of the eulogy 
ode composed by other poets during the period 1700- 
40 come to light, we must acquiesce with those who 
state that Sawda followed Persian, rather than Urdu, 
models. And there is no denying that he was, and 
remains, the leading Urdu madih poet. His tamhid is 
varied in theme and manner, his guréz neat, and his 
madh cleverly expressed. Succeeding poets imitated 
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him. Variety and freshness are the keynote of his 
odes, and they are rarely of extreme length: of the 
38 kasidas in the Nawal Kashdér edition of his 
kulliyyat, only seven have more than 70 verses, 
and of these only five more than a hundred, The 
language is rich, drawing freely onPersian and Arabic. 
His contemporary Mir [Taki Mir) (:722-18ro) wrote 
a good deal of eulogy poetry, mostly religious. There 
are only seven Aasidas; the rest consists of mukham- 
mas, musaddas, tardji*-band, and mathnawi. Mir 
was a prolific ghazal writer; but his pessimistic 
temperament was unsuited to eulogy. 

In the latter part of the 18th century, Insha? 
was a leading hasida writer, As we have seen, he 
was a virtuoso of languages, but he did not reach 
the top flight in any poetic form. His longest ode, 
of 170 verses, is in praise of King George III of 
England. During the same period, Mushafl wrote over 
60 kasidas. He was definitely influenced by Sawda, 
and resembled him in the variety of his tashbid topics. 
But though he has a persuasive protagonist in Abu "I- 
Layth Siddiki, he is not favoured by critics in general. 
He was the first famous eulogist of the Lucknow 
school, But, owing to political upheavels in Dihli, 
due to Afghan and Maratha incursions, many 
Dihli poets gravitated to Lucknow, including Sawda 
himself at the age of 60. 

Still, Dihli had its distinguished eulogists in 
the first half of the 19th century. Pride of place 
goes to Dhawk (¢.v.}], considered second only to 
Sawdi. Much of his madih poetry is lost. Of what 
remains—22 fasidas, a mukhammas, and a few 
shorter poems and extracts—all is secular save a 
few fragments. The general scope of his eulogy 
poetry is narrower than that of Sawda. For example, 
it is nearly all addressed to the Emperor Akbar 
Shah If and to his son Bahadur Shah II, While 
his fashbib does not show Sawda’s range, nor his 
ability to appeal by directness at times, he is by 
no means stereotyped. One fashbib, for example, 
is a delightful description of happiness. Dhawk 
was a learned man, whose hobbies were astrology, 
music and medicine, and his language is both rich 
and dignified. His contemporary Ghalib [9.v,] 
(1797-1869), often considered the prince of Urdu 
poets, is not generally inchided among the leading 
eulogists, and he was too proud to indulge in madih, 
except when absolutely necessary. S. F, Mahmud 
(Ghalib, 200-4) quotes and commends the fashbibs of 
two early mankabat odes to Imam SAII; and the origi- 
nality and individuality present in his ghazal is 
found also in his madth. Yet another contemporary, 
Mu’min (1800-54) excelled in ghazal, but also wrote 
nine kagidas, only two of them secular. He has been 
praised by Brélw! for his originality in the form. 
Finally, in discussing the Dihll school, Dagh (9.v.] 
(1831-1905) deserves mention. His Urdu diwdn 
contains six odes, all secular. Five of them are 
addressed to the Nizam of Hyderabad, at whose 
court he spent the last 19 years of his life, Mention 
has already been made of his inclusion of sections 
on horse and elephant, 

Madi thrived at the court of the Nawwabs of 
Oudh [see AWAD#] until 1856, when the British exiled 
Nawwab WaAdjid ‘Ali Shah to Calcutta and the court 
of Rimpir took its place. Two types, or, more 
properly, two tendencies, have been mentioned 
by critics—the more forceful and dignified based 
on Sawda and the Dihll school; and a softer type, 
influenced by ghazal, and by the licentious Lucknow 
atmosphere. Most of the poets of the Lucknow school 


him, but seldom equalled him and never surpassed | of eulogists are now forgotten. Not so, however, 
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Amir Min@’l. It is sometimes said that the Urdu 
kasida began with Sawda and ended with Dhawk; 
but it would be truer to say that it ended—or nearly 
ended—with Amir. This poet was a man of consider- 
able scholarship, compiler of the first two volumes 
of an Urdu dictionary which, if completed, would 
have been on a very large scale. His mastery of 
words stood him in good stead in his madi odes, 
of which only 28 have survived. Of the two Lucknow 
types, they are more akin to that based on the 
Dihli school. Most of them are secular, and have 
a dignity bordering on the epic, especially in the 
varied tashbibs. His language is at times heavy; 
but in general, it is less intricate than Dhawk'’s, 
and superior in beauty and freshness. He spent 43 
years as court poet in Rampir. In 1900, he was in- 
vited to join Dagh in Hyderabad, but died there 
shortly after his arrival. 

By this time, the madhiyya kasida was becoming 
obsolete. After the Indian Mutiny, India came 
under British control, and those splendid courts 
which had nurtured eulogy poetry were a thing of the 
past; though some rulers of the “native states" 
patronised poetry, it was not on the same scale. Poets 
increasingly introduced their new poems to the public 
in mugha‘aras (q.v,], newspapers and magazines, or at 
meetings of cultural and learned societies. A new 
attitude to poetry developed, fostered by the ‘Ali- 
gath Movement, with the call for ‘natural poetry”. 
Altaf Husayn Hall [see #ALT) attacked the traditional 
kasida in his Mukaddima-yi shi%-6-sha‘iri, published 
in 1893. The virtues described in eulogy poetry, 
he said, were mostly imaginary; in fact, they were 
often the very opposite of the mamdth’s qualities. 
If he were an ignoramus, he would be praised for 
his knowledge; if he were a tyrant, for his justice 
and impartiality; if he were an idiot, for his sagacity 
(op. cit., 82). Taking the Arabic poet as his ideal, 
Hall castigated lying and exaggeration in eulogy 
(ibid., 93 f.). The poet, he said, had an important 
function to perform: by bringing to light virtues 
and vices, he should encourage reform. In fact, 
Hali was proposing a role for the Urdu poet not 
unlike that played by Ahmad Shawki and Hafiz 
Ibrahim in Egypt not long afterwards. 

In the zoth century, a few Urdu poets continued 
to write fasidas. For example, Ahsan Marahrawi 
(1876-1040) wrote one in farkib-band for King 
George V's coronation in rot. ‘Aziz Lakhnawi 
gained something of a reputation for his eulogies, 
all directed to the Prophet and his family. But in 
India and Pakistan today, the madik kasida, whether 
religious, or in praise of public figures, is found 
chiefly in magazines and newspapers. 

Yet the kasida was not merely a useless and re- 
grettable by-way of Urdu literary history. At its 
best, it had a sort of Baroque brilliance. Its style, 
even when the /aghbib was devoted to taghazzul, dif- 
ferred from that of ghazal. It had a strength and 
dignity which, derived in part from the early nar- 
rative mathnawi, in its turn influenced the roth 
century marthiya. Its rich vocabulary and idiom 
influenced not only other poetry, however, but also 
prose. Without the kasida, it could be argued, Urdi- 
&-mu‘alla—high literary Urdu—would have been 
much the poorer. 

Bibliography: General accounts of kasida 
form will be found in ‘Abd al-Salim Nadwi, 
ShiY al-Hind, AGamabid n.d., ii, 324-46; Abu 
‘I-Layth Siddiki, Lakhndo ka dabistan-i sha%iri, 
Lahore 1955, 266-71; Muhammad Sadiq, A history 
of Urdu literature. Karachi-Lahore-Dacca 1964, 
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30-2, gives a rather oversimplified account. 
Most of the critical studies of individual poets 
and editions of their works given below give some 
information on the form, For a historical account, 
see Djalal al-Din Ahmad Dija‘frl, Ta'rikh-i kas@id- 
#-Urda, Allahabad n.d. For adverse criticism of 
Urdu madih, see Altaf Husayn Halli, Mukaddima- 
yi-shi'y-0-sha‘iri, Sartidj Publishing Company, 
Lahore n.d. 81-3. General criticism of the Persian 
kasida often applied to Urdu will be found in 
Shibli Nu‘m4ni, Shi‘r al-‘Adjam, Lahore 1924, 
v, 1-28, especially zoff. The following works 
are recommended for particular poets: Kull Kutb 
Shah, Kulliyydt, ed. Sayyid Mubyi 'I-Din Kadir 
Zér, Hyderabad, Deccan 1359/1940; Kulliyydt 
Wali, ed, Djanab ‘Ali Ahsan, Awrangabad 1927, 
introd. 62-70, text, 338-76; Shaykh Cand, Sawdd, 
Hyderabad, Deccan nd., 118-120, 180-215; 
Khalik Andjuman, Mirza Muhammad Rafi‘ 
Sawdi, ‘Aligath 1966, 241-70; Kulliyyat Sawdd, 
Nawal Kashdér Press, Lucknow 1932, i, 219-327; 
Kulliyyat Mir, ed. ‘“Ibadat Brélwi, Karachi- 
Lahore 1958, 960-1060, 1183-1200, 1344-66, 1387- 
96, 1432-38; Kaldm-i-Insha’, ed. Mirza Muhammad 
“Askari, Allahabad 1952, 289-331; Tanwir Ahmad 
‘Alawil, Dhawk—sawanih awr tankid, Lahore 
1963, 214-71; Rabat Afza Bukharl with Nadira 
Zaydi, ‘Shaykh Ibrahim Dhawk" = Ch, v (b) 
of Ta'rikh-i-Musulmandn-i-Pakistan-0-Hind, viii, 
Lahore 1971, 157-61; Diwdmn-i- Dhawk, ed. K. M. 
Sardar Khan, Lahore n.d.; for Musbafi, Siddiki, 
op. cit., 266-83; Sayyid Fayyaz Mahmud, Ghalibh— 
@ critical introduction, Lahore 1972, 121-2, 200-4; 
Diwan-i Ghalib, ed. Ghulim Rasil Mibr, Lahore 
1967, 294-350; ‘Ibadat Brélwi, Mwmin awr 
mufdla‘a-yi-Mwmin, Lahore-Karachi 1961, 256- 
64; Kulliyydt-i-Mwmin, ed. Brélwi, Lahore- 
Karachi 1955, 179-232; D&gh, Urda Diwan, 
ed. Sibt al-Hasan, Lahore 1962, 506-57; Aba 
Muhammad Sahar, Mufdla‘a-yi-Amir, Lucknow 
1965, 219-59; Diwin-i-Amir ma‘rif ba-ism-i- 
ta’rikhi “Mirdat al-ghayb’’, Lucknow 1922, 2-40, 
335-44; Kalak, Awlliyydt, ed. Kalb SAI Khan 
Fa’ik, Lahore 1966, 458-551. ‘Abd al-Wabid, 
Diadid shu‘ard?-i-Urda, Lahore 1954, gives short 
accounts of Ahsan Marahrawi and ‘Aziz Lakhnawl, 
with examples of their Rasidas (330-6, 419-32). 
SiddIkl gives further information about the odes 
of ‘Aziz Lakhnawi (op. cit., 796-503). Mubammad 
Sadiq (op. cit.) and Ram Babu Saksena, A history 
of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, refer to various 
poets mentioned in this article, but neither 
gives much information about their madif poetry. 
Nasir al-Din Hashimi, Dakkan mén Urda, Lucknow 
1963, makes a few brief references to the Dakkani 
kasidas, for example, GhawwasI, 107, and Mu- 
hammad b. Rida, 371 f. For further accounts of 
the poets mentioned above, see the various articles 
in the Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam being published 
by the University of the Punjab, Lahore. 
(J. A. Haywoop) 


5. In Swahili 


Praise poetry is an important category in the 
literatures of several Bantu peoples, such as the 
Zulu, Swazi, Tswana, Rwanda, etc, It is a general 
aspect of African oral traditions which has survived 
Islamisation in the literatures of the Somali and 
Hausa. In Swahili, some of the oldest preserved manu- 
scripts contain praise poems, in the first place the 
famous Ode of Liongo in self-praise. Praising one- 
self (Swab. hujigamba, hujivuna) is a common aspect 
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of many African oral traditions, and this include: 
extolling one's ancestors, commemorating their ex- 
ploits as well as one’s own. Liongo’s Ode is composed 
in the ukawafi metre of 15 syllables in the line. 
Cf. v.6.: “I am a young lion! I have instilled the 
wish to die in my heart! I fear only the disgrace 
when the enemy sees ny back.” The lines are 
arranged in couplets of two lines, the last linc 
rhyming in -ma@ throughout the poem; this is the 
oldest-preserved type of metre other than dance 
songs. It may have been composed before 1600. A 
later poet added three lines to every couplet, making 
it a tahamisa (takhmis (q.v.]). This structure became 
the model for later poets who were Muslims (unlike 
Liongo) and who composed hymns to the Prophet 
Muhammad in this metre. 

In Swahili, the word Aasida normally refers to a 
poem praising the Prophet. The oldest kasida is 
dated 1062/1652, the first dated poem in the Swahili 
language. It is a translation of the Hamsiyya by 
al-Bisiri {g.v. in Suppl.); without the Arabic text, 
the Swahili could not be deciphered. The second 
surviving kasida is the famous scroll now in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. It begins, like 
Liongo’s self-praise, with the word wajiwaji, perhaps» 
not originally so pronounced, which has since then 
become the term for a kasida or wa‘ad (Swah. waadhi, 
perhaps owing to the similar shape). A special 
kind of kasida is the maulidi [see MAWLID]. Two well- 
known Arabic kasidas are the two Burda odes, 
both of which have been translated into Swahili; 
in particular, the Burda of al-Basiri and the Hamstyyo 
are still recited during Swahili ceremonies. 

The Swahili word madaha is normally limited in 
meaning to the praises of God, many of which arv 
nowadays sung in the mosques, for which reason they 
are simply referred to as dua, Numerous are the dua 
that have been composed in Swahili, some in the 
ukawafi metre, many in the easier but equally serious 
ulenzi metre, Swahili verbs like sabihi and himids 
refer exclusively to the praises of God. 


The verb sifu or older swifu corresponds with the | 


noun sifa, which can mean ‘quality, description” 
as well as “praise name", as in Kulla swifa njema 
ndake Nabiya “All worthy praise names are for the 
Prophet", the first line of the Mawlid of Barzanji. 
Swifa is used likewise for praising living men and 
women (for the praises of the dead, see MARTHIYA); 
these praise poems fall into two categories, those 
for religious leaders, such as walis and sharifs and 
those for political leaders. Lamu is the centre fot 
the poetry in praise of religious leaders such as the 
Egyptian Ahmad al-Badawi and ‘Abd al-KaAdir 
{g.vv.], as well as the founding Sharifs of the mosque 
at Lamu. This poetry is published in Lamu and 
Mambrui in Arabic script. 

Inserted in the Swahili epic songs there are many 
praise poems; one of the oldest is ‘AII’s praise of 
himself in the Ulensi wa Herekali (Heraclius) which 
is itself traditional: ‘'l am the lion of God. He has 
given me the sword Dhu ‘I-Fikar. He made me the 
Breaker of Cities, His tool to punish the K4firs. "The 
Prophet praises himself in the same epic in the letter 
to the Emperor Heraclius, and there are several 
passages in which he is praised by others, as “‘the 
first-created seal of the prophets, God's favorites”. 
Other heroes, like “Umar and Mikdad, also praise 
themselves and are praised in the epic. 

The Swahili tradition of composing praise songs 
was put to good use by the German administrators, 
who encouraged Swahili poets to write praises on the 
German governors and even on the Kaiser; one 
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successful poet was even sent to Berlin and received 
| by the Kaiser and “richly rewarded", exactly as a 
Muslim prince ought to have done. The poet’s name 
Was Hamisi Auwi, and the refrain of the poem is 
“Who has the true authority if not the Kaiser ?”. 

The First World War produced some interesting 
songs, one in praise of General Smuts, who defeated 
the Germans south of Mombasa, and a new category 
of political songs, called the Beni dance songs, in 
which groups of (originally military) dancers praised 
their own “regiment”, and chided rival dance groups, 
with political allusions. 

Since independence, political verse has seen a 
new prosperity. The preparations for the elections 
are not complete without songs of praise for the lead- 
ing candidates and mockery for their opponents. Some 
of these poems may appear in the press, but since 
the poet has to be cautious, he will use cryptic 
language, comprehensible only to the few insiders of 
the political arena, After the elections, the winning 
candidate will, of course, be lavishly praised, since 
there is nothing more praiseworthy than success, 
President Nyerere is probably the most poetically- 
praised political leader of East Africa. Thus gradually 
the Swahili word madaha has acquired the meaning 
of “flattery, eagerness to please", and even “'self- 
complacency, arrogance, pride’’. 
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SAA DEN (a.), “mine, ore, mineral, metal". In 
modern Arabic, the word mandjam denotes “mine’’, 
while mu‘addin means “‘miner’* and djamdad is a 
mineral, 

In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an 
important part. There was a great need for gold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and other 
uses. Iron ore was indispensable for the manufacture 
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of iron and steel for arms and 4 denplantinte Other 
minerals such as mercury, salt and alum, as well as 
pearls and precious stones, were necessary for every- 
day life. The empire was richly endowed with the 
various mineral resources; the mining industry was 
an extensive one and the metals, whether precious 
or not, were the object of a certain amount of 
international trade. 

The article is divided in the following sections: 
1. Economic aspects 
2. Mining technology 
3. Mineral exploitation in the Ottoman empire 
4. In Islamic art 


1. Economic Aspects 


In the period of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, the output of the mines in their dominions 
was apparently sufficient to meet the demands for 
some of the most important metals, In later periods 
when the empire was dismembered into various king- 
doms one often warring with the other, many of the 
Islamic countries needed one or several of the metals 
and had to import them from non-Islamic regions. 
This was due to the fact that the metalliferous ores 
were distributed over the Islamic countries very un- 
evenly, Some of them had rich deposits of several 
metals, others almost none. Certain regions on the 
eastern fringes of the Islamic world were relatively 
rich in metals, especially lak, Farghana, Ushriisana 
in Central Asia and the mountains near Bamiy4n (eas- 
tern Ghiir). Also, Fars had many mines which were 
very productive, The same was true for the country 
on the western frontier of the dar al-Islam, namely 
Spain. Al-Kazwinl (Athdr, i, 338) could write that 
in this Islamic country there were mines of gold, 
silver, lead and iron in every district. It seems 
that mining, which had somehow declined in the Visi- 
gothic period, was revived and flourished under the 
rule of the Spanish Umayyads. 

In the times of the caliphs, there were still in 
Arabia a considerable number of mines, from which 
significant quantities of gold {see pHAHAB] were 
derived. Egypt had the famous mines of Wadi 
al-‘Allaki, on the eastern shore of the Nile [see 
AL-“ALLAKI). There were also gold mines in Ushrisana 
and I)4k, near Shash and at Hardt. But altogether, 
the output of gold in the Islamic countries was not 
sufficient for the regular coinage of gold dindrs, 
especially after Spain had slipped away from the 
‘Abbasid empire. This is clearly borne out by the 
slow spread of gold coinage in the eastern countries 
of the caliphal empire. In fact, the Islamic countries 
were always dependent upon the supply of gold 
from the present countries of Senegal and Mali. 
When they had established their rule over the 
whole of North Africa and with this, the northern 
terminals of the commercial routes which were the 
outlets for the trade with these gold-producing 
regions, the mints of ‘Irak and Persia could be sup- 
plied with sufficient stocks of gold. Dindrs began 
to be struck in Marw in 842, in Rayy in 849, in Sa- 
markand in 861 and in Adharbaydjan in 885. The 
success of the Fatimids in gaining control over the 
former ‘Abbasid province of Egypt was undoubtedly 
to a very great extent due to their riches in West 
African gold, 

On the other hand, there were in the caliphal empire 
rich silver [see Frppa] or argentiferous lead mines 
which made it possible regularly to strike silver 
dirhams. Most of them were in the countries then 
contained in the extensive province of Khurasin. 
The most renowned were those of Pandjhir, not far 
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| from the eastern sources of the Kabul pa and in 
| Djarby4, in the same district, Others were in Anda- 
| Fab, to the east of Balkh, in the neighbourhood of 
Tis, and in Farghana. The province of Firs also 
had silver mines. In the flourishing period of the 
‘Abbasids, in the 9th century, the output of all 
these mines must have been considerable, as the 
gold-silver ratio changed, silver becoming cheaper, 
although the quantities of gold increased. Spain, 





too, was rich in argentiferous ore. It was exploited 
in the districts of Murcia, Alhama, Cordova and Beja 
{in the present Portugal). 

Copper (nukds) was derived from mines in several 
provinces of the caliphal empire; in Sardan in the 
province of Fars, in some places in Glin, Adharbay- 
djan, Bukhara, Ushrisana, Farghdna; and in the 
Muslim West, in Igli in the Oued Saoura (in Western 
Algeria) as well as in Spain. The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source. However, 
the accounts of the Arabic authors of that period 
leave no doubt that the copper production of the 
empire was not sufficient for the manifold employ- 
ments of the metal. For copper was needed for the 
striking of locally-circulating small coins (fulis), 
the roofing of mosques, the covering of gates of 
towns and public buildings, but above all, for the 
thriving industry of fabricating copper utensils, 
e.g. kettles, receptacles and various other vessels, 
The big cauldrons of Samarkand and the copper 
vessels manufactured in Farghina and in many 
towns of Persia were renowned all over the Islamic 
world. So from early times, copper had to be im- 
ported from Europe. In the period preceding the 
Crusades, when trade between Kh’4razm and Persia, 
on one hand, and Eastern Europe on the other, was 
intense, apparently great quantities of copper were 
imported from the Urals. A report of al-Idrisi ob- 
viously refers to that period, 

Metalliferous ores which contained lead (rasds, 
usrub) and tin were not lacking altogether in the 
caliphal cmpire, Lead was taken from mines in the 
neighbourhood of Balkh, at several places of Anatolia, 
Upper Mesopotamia, al-Madjdjina {in eastern 
Algeria) and at Cabra in Andalusia. But the demand 
for this metal was very great. It was used for aque- 
ducts, for the installation of public and private 
baths and for the roofing of public buildings, So it 
is doubtful whether the production was sufficient, 
and whether additional quantities had not therefore 
to be imported from non-Islamic regions. This was 
certainly the case as far as tin (rasa@s kalG, kasdir) 
was concerned, Tin was found in Spain, in the prov- 
ince of Algarve, and Judaeo-Arabic Geniza letters, 
dating from the last years of the roth century 
and the beginning of the rth century, testify to 
the export of copper, lead and tin from Spain to 
the Near East. But already in that early period, tin 
had to be imported both from Cornwall and Devon in 
Britain and from Malaysia. The name given to tin by 
the Arabs, viz. kal‘i [q¢.v.] after Kalah, a well-known 
port on the peninsula of Malacca, bears witness to 
this fact. 

Iron (hadid [g.v.]) deposits were insignificant in the 
Near East, but one could procure sufficient quantities 
from other provinces of the caliphal empire and neigh- 
bouring countries which were tributary to the caliphs 
and their successors or otherwise dependent upon 
them. Armenia had mines which produced excellent 
iron, such as that, for instance, used for the Kusdsi 
swords. On the eastern slopes of the Caucasus, near 
Darband, there were iron mines which supplied a 
flourishing industry of weapons with raw material. 
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The province of a!-Mawsil, Firs, Khurasin (near 
Nishapur), Farghana and Shish also had rich iron 
deposits, Even in Kirman there were some iron 
mines. In Spain, iron was taken from mines in the 
Guadalquivir valley, near Cordova, Toledo and 
Murcia, and elsewhere. In the Maghrib, about ten 
iron mining areas were exploited, from Morocco 
to Libya; iron ore was produced and exported from 
Sicily, and some mines were worked in Nubia 
and on the Red Sea coast. The supply was sufficient 
for the production of various utensils, such as knives, 
needles, scissors, chains and lances. This industry 
was highly developed in Kh*arazm, in the major 
towns of Khurasin such as Hardt, Nishipir and 
others and also in al-Mawsil and in Toledo in Spain. 

The term ftitiyd (calamine or tutty) was used to 
denote the natural zinc ores, especially zinc carbo- 
nate, or the white zinc oxide which was obtained 
during the treatment of the ores. The major mines 
for tatiya were in the province of Kirm4n, but it was 
available also in various mining areas in Spain. 

Mercury (2i°bak) came chiefly from Spain [see 
AL-MA‘DIN]; another source was Farghana. 

Salt (milk) was produced in numerous localities 
and, in some areas, on a very large scale, notably 
in the southern Sahara [see azALay]. Other important 
salt mines or production centres were in Khurasan, 
Arabia and Armenia, 

The alum (skabb) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-Idrisi, the major source 
was in Chad; it was exported to all the countries 
of North Africa and to Egypt. 

Egypt was further a major production centre 
for both alum and natron (nafriin [q.v.]). 

Among the many other minerals that were known 
and utilised was asbestos (falk) from Badakhshan, 
out of which wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. 

Coal (fam) was also known and was used in some 
areas such as Farghiina where it was mined and sold. 
It was used as a fuel for ovens (fannir, pl. tandnir) 
and its ashes utilised as a cleaning agent. 

Petroleum (naft [g.v.]) deposits were exploited on 
a large scale. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on Japidary such as al-Birinl’s K, al- 
Diamdhir are celebrated, and deserve detailed study. 
Rubies were mined in Badakhshin and were also 
brought from Ceylon. Diamonds came from Hind- 
ustin and Ceylon, ayates from Yernen, cmeralds 
from Egypt, turquoises from Nishdpdr, lapis lazuli 
from Egypt and onyx from Yemen. Corundum came 
from Nubia and Ceylon. Rock crystal (billawr (q.v.)) 
was mined in Arabia and Badakhshin, Diving for 
pearls was a flourishing industry, and coral was 
obtained fron: the coasts of North Africa and Sicily 
{see further, pyawttar, in Suppl.]. 

When the empire of the caliphs crumbled, the 
unevenness of the distribution of metal deposits 
resulted, of course, in some countries suffering a 
temporary or permanent lack of important raw 
materials. Although the countries which had be- 
longed to the empire remained to a great extent an 
economic unity, exchanging their products and 
keeping their economic structures, the stopping of 
the supply of metals which served as raw materials 
for manufactured goods and bullion for the mints 
was used as a weapon in the political struggle. 
Mediaeval statesmen were of course aware that 
cutting off the gold supply of the enemy's country 
meant weakening its financial resources and that 
curbing its supply of iron dealt a blow to the pro- 
duction of arms. 
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Already in the second half of the roth century, 
the supply of the mints of ‘Irak with bullion for 
the coinage of gold dindrs was deficient, as the 
mines in the provinces which had remained under the 
sway of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, or were accessible to 
them, were poor. The dindrs of the later Biiyids of 
‘Irak and southwestern Persia were of bad alloy. 
Even the mines of WAdI al-‘AllAkI yielded in that 
period insignificant quantities of gold. Ibn Sa‘Id, 
writing in the r3th century, reports that the gold 
derived from these mines was worth no more than 
the expenses paid for the work. Consequently, 
Egypt was during the Ayyibid and Mamlk periods 
wholly dependent upon the supply from West Africa, 
that is, the gold mines of the countries called by 
the Arabs Ghana or Takrir. This supply rendered 
possible the regular coinage of gold dindrs of full 
weight and excellent alloy until the rsth century, 
when the Portuguese diverted to themselves part 
of the West African gold. In the year 1425, the 
dingér of the Mamliks was devalued for various 
reasons, one of them probably being the reduced 
supply of bullion. The coinage of ‘Irak and Persia 
became from the middle of the r3th century essen- 
tially monometallic, as the silver money predom- 
inated overwhelmingly. 

Even the supply of the Islamic countries with 
silver was in the later Middle Ages very i 
In the rrth and r2th centuries there was e' 
silver famine, so that the striking of silver diene 
had to be discontinued. The catalogues of recently- 
found coin hoards of the Saldjiks, like that pub- 
lished by T. Khodjaniyazov (Akhshabad 1979), 
confirm the supposition of a great silver famine (see 
also M. A. Seyfeddini, Monetnoe delo i deneinoe 
obrashéenie y Aserbaydiane XII-XV. vwv., i, Baku 
1978). There were several possible reasons for this 
phenomenon. It may be that the campaigns of 
Mahmid of Ghazna in India and the flow of great 
quantities of gold from the subcontinent to Afghan- 
istin and to Persia brought about as a concomitant 
the export of silver to the newly-conquered provinces 
(this being the opinion of Blake). According to 
another hypothesis, the silver famine resulted from 
the loss of enormous amounts of dirhams, which 
were used as payment for the commodities purchased 
by the Muslim merchants in Russia and were finally 
hoarded there. Against the latter supposition one 
can adduce the fact that the silver famine in the 
Islamic countries began when the trade with Russia 
had already considerably declined. Perhaps the 
technological shortcomings of mediaeval mining 
were a major reason for the silver famine; al-Idrisi 
recounts in fact that work on the “Silver Mountain”, 
on the way from Harat to Sarakhs, had to stop 
because of technical faults and the lack of wood 
for melting the ore. But it seems that the shortage 
of silver was in that period a world-wide phenomenon, 
which was felt in India too (cf. S, Digby in BSOAS, 
xxxvii; 469), Anyhow, at the end of the 12th and 
at the beginning of the 13th century, silver coinage 
revived in ‘Irak, in Syria and in Egypt. Apparently 
this was made possible by Central Asian silver 
being brought by the Mongol conquerors, or flowing 
to the Near Hast in the wake of their campaigns, 
when trade between Central Asia and the Levant 
had been inteusified after the establishment of Mongol 
rule over Persia, This supposition would be enhanced 
by the fact that a new crisis which happened in 
Syria and in Egypt in the middle of the 13th century 
was overcome after a new invasion by the Tatars. 
From that time onwards, Persia and ‘Irak had a 
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monetary system based on a silver dindr (of 12.9 gr.). 


In the early days of Iikhanid rule, the increase of 
good silver coins in circulation was a striking feature 
of monetary development. When Ghiz4an Khan again 
struck gold dindrs, the exchange rate was based on 
the gold-silver ratio of 12:1. That means that great 
amounts of silver were available and that it was con- 
sequently cheap. The bullion was undoubtedly sup- 
plied both by mines in the Middle East and in Central 
Asia. Hamd Allah Mustawfi, writing in the 1330s, 
has included in his Nuzhat al-kulab a list of silver 
mines, most of them in Central Asia. But there were 
also, according to his account and to other sources, 
rich mines in Giimiishkhane, between Amasya and 
Erzindjan, and in Lali in Asia Minor. Ibn Battita 
recounts that Syrian and ‘Iraki merchants came to 
Gtimiishkhane, of course, to purchase the white 
metal, But the quantities of silver recovered from 
these mines were by no means sufficient for the needs 
of the mints and the silversmiths of the Near East. 
Egypt and Syria were in the later Middle Ages 
supplied with silver both from Central Asia and 
from Europe. The American chemist A. A. Gordus 
has elaborated a method of neutron activation 
which renders it feasible to find out the origin of 
silver by establishing its gold impurity. By this 
method, he has found that the bullion used by the 
Mamlik mints for striking silver dirhams was very 
diverse, coming both from Central Asia and from 
the European countries, Another silver famine from 
which the Near East suffered at the end of the r4th 
century and at the beginning of the 15th century 
came to its end some years after the campaigns of 
Timir. So the supposition that this was due to the 
renewal of trade with Central Asia and the flow 
of silver therefrom to the Near East is at least a 
good working hypothesis. However that may be, 
the supply of silver to the Near Eastern mints was 
sufficient throughout the r4th and the 15th centuries, 
though it slowly diminished, The difference between 
the gold-silver ratio in that region, at most less than 
to:1, against rr:1 or more in Europe, brings it home. 

Just as the Persian and Turkish countries were 
in the later Middle Ages richer in silver, so the 
supply of copper was much more abundant. In these 
countries and in some neighbouring ones, there were 
indeed mines which produced good and abundant 
copper. Some of them were in Adharbaydjin, others 
in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, which urgently lacked 
copper deposits, had to import it from Europe, The 
abundant issue of copper coins and the manufacturing 
of manifold copper vessels would have been impossi- 
ble if the Venetians and the Genoese had not carried 
to the Near East heavy shipments of the German, 
Slovakian and Bosnian copper. The countries of the 
Maghrib, on the other hand, could supply themselves 
with copper, produced in the mines of Morocco, such 
as at Dai and elsewhere. But they had recourse to 
the import of silver coins from Europe. The Near 
Eastern countries also lacked lead and tin and were 
reduced to purchasing these metals from southern 
European traders, who imported them from Serbia, 
Bosnia, Germany and England. The Persian countries 
were supplied with lead from mines in Bukhara, 
Ushbriisana and Farghana. 

Even as far as iron was concerned, the resources 
of the Near Eastern countries were utterly deficient, 
and they were dependent upon a supply from 
Europe, where this export trade was stigmatised by 
the Church as treason against Christianity, and 
tr were threatened by ecclesiastical and 


secular authorities with severe punishment. Never- | 
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theless the Italian merchants supplied the Muslims 
with this (and other) “forbidden merchandise", and 
the republic of Pisa, by a treaty concluded in 1173 
with Saladin, formally undertook to sell iron to 
Egypt. 

The newly-emergent Ottoman empire included 
various metalliferous regions, so that it could pro- 
vide itself with some of the metals at least which 
it needed. Great quantities of good copper were 
hauled from the mines of Kastamini, not far from 
the shorses of the Black Sea. The output of these 
mines was so abundant that, in the rsth century, 
Italian merchants exported great quantities of it 
to Syria and Egypt. When the Ottomans conquered 
Bosnia and Serbia, the rich deposits of gold, silver, 
copper and lead of Novo Brdo, Olovo, Srebrenica 
and other mines fell to them. Much excellent iron 
was produced in the mines of Samokov (formerly 
called Samakov) to the south-east of Sofia. Gold, 
however, was still imported from the Western Sudan, 
so that in the 16th century the Turkish gold coins 
were struck in Cairo, where the precious ore first 
arrived, 

The output of the Central Asian mines had great 
importance for the economy of the Khanates of 
Bukhara and Khiva and other Islamic states of that 
region from the 17th to the roth centuries. In Far- 
ghana, gold was collected from the sand of the rivers 
Mukan and Uzun Nahmad and especially from the 
rivers in the district of Namanghan. Lead was extrac- 
ted from mines in Namanghdn and Marghiléu, and 
lead mixed with silver in the district of Andidjan. 
Farghana was also rich in silver, and in the r7th 
century the production was considerable. The 
production of iron and copper, on the other hand, 
was both in Farghiina and Khokand sufficient for 
local demand only. In Badakhsh4n, mining flourished 
especially in the 17th century, and one mine produced 
both gold and silver. Bukhara and Khiva produced 
gold and silver. Gold was found in the sand of the 
Zarafghan river and Hisar river. The mining of 
silver, copper, lead and iron yielded an abundant 
output in eastern Bukhara, The export of gold and 
silver from the Khinates of Central Asia to Russia 
had in the middle of the 18th century and also in 
the roth century a great volume, as is borne out 
by the registers of the custom offices of Orenburg 
and Troitsk. In the years 1748-55, 800 kg of gold 
and 75.5 tonnes of silver passed through Orenburg, 
and in 1760 3.6 tonnes of silver, Even to Siberia, 
the Khinates exported considerable quantities of 
precious metals, 
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2. MINING TECHNOLOGY 
1. Islamic mines 
In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an 
important part. There was a great need for gold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and for 
other uses. Iron ore was necessary for the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel for arms and implements. 


Other minerals such as mercury, salt and alum | 
were indispensable for everyday life. The empire i 


was richly endowed with the various mineral re- 
sources, and the mining industry was an extensive 
one. Ma‘din (pl. ma‘ddin) denoted “mine” in Arabic 
sources, and mu‘addin means “miner”. In modern 
Arabic, the word mandjam denotes “mine”, while 
maSdin or ma‘dan is now used mostly for “metal” 
or “mineral’’. 

Information on Islamic mines occurs in geograph- 
ical works, in alchemical treatises, in books on 
mineralogy and in various other sources. But these, 
and archaeological discoveries, have not yet been 
searched for the purpose of writing a history of min- 
ing technology, although some studies have appeared 
on the distribution of Islamic mines. We shall men- 
tion here only some of the minerals and a few of the 
mining centres, since it is not possible here to list 
all the mines. 

Gold (dhahab (q.v.]) mines were found in western 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa and in some eastern Islamic 
lands. But the first major gold mining area was 
at Wadi al-fAllaki, which is a right-bank tributary 
of the upper Nile. It lay in the Budja country, 
which was between Ethiopia and Nubia [see BED}. 
The mines were in a desert area between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. The nearest towns were Asw4n 
{see al-USwAn] on the Nile and ‘Aydhab [y.v.] on 
the Red Sea. The second major gold mining area 
was called by al-Biriini the Maghrib Sidan. This 
is the area south of the Sahara in Senegal and on the 
Upper Niger in Mali. According to al-Idrisi, Wangara 
was the most important gold mining centre on the 
upper Niger. Salt, cloth and other commodities 
were exchanged for gold. 

Silver (fidda [g.v.] was either mined individually 
or in association with lead ores. The major silver 
mines were in the eastern Islamic provinces. Promi- 


nent among these were the mines of the Hindi ' 


Kish in the towns of Pandjhir and Djariyana, both in 
the neighbourhood of Balkh. According to one report, 
there were about 10,000 miners working at Pandjhir. 
Other important silver mines were in Spain, the 
Maghrib, Iran and Central Asia. 

Lead (usrub, rasds) was obtained mostly from 
galena (lead sulphide), which was of very common oc- 
currence. This lead ore is often associated with small 
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quantities of silver. Only two other lead ores have 
any importance as raw materials. One is cerussite 
(lead carbonate) and the other, which is of minor 
importance, is anglesite (lead sulphate). Lead ores, 
especially galena, were exploited in Spain, Sicily, 
the Maghrib, Egypt, Iran, Upper Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. 

Copper (nulas) ore deposits were exploited 
in various areas, including the important mines of 
Spain in the west, and several deposits in the east, 
such as those in Sidjistan, Kirmain, Marw, Farghana, 
Bukhara, Tas and Hardt. The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source. 

The word calamine or tutia (Arabic #fitiya) was 
used to denote the natural zinc ores (especially 
zine carbonate), or the white zinc oxide which was 
obtained during the treatment of the ores. The major 
mines for tutia were in the province of Kirm4n in the 
east. Tutia was available also in various mining 
areas in Spain. 

Tin (rasds kali, kasdir) came from the Malaysian 





' peninsula, which was known as Kala, hence the 


name kal for the metal. 

Iron and steel were in great demand in the Islamic 
empire. Hence iron ores were utilised whenever it 
was feasible. These ores were distributed in most 
Islamic lands. Five major iron mining areas were uti- 
lised in Spain. These included the mines near Toledo, 
and near Murcia. In the Maghrib, about ten iron 
mining areas were exploited in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. These included mines in Djaba! al- 
Hadid in the Atlas mountains, the Rif, Gawr al- 
Hadid in Algeria, and Madjdjanat al-Ma‘dan in 
Tunisia. Iron ores were produced and exported 
from Sicily. Iron ore was mined in the Libyan desert 
and in the Fezzin. Egypt exploited those ores that 
were available, for example in Nubia and on the 
Red Sea coast. Syria was famous for its iron and 
steel metallurgy (Damascus steel), and the iron 
ores were obtained in the south and in the mountain 
ranges between Damascus and Beirut. The Islamic 
countries of the east (al-Mashrik) were better en- 
dowed with iron ores than Egypt, Syria and ‘Irak. 
The province of Firs had at least four important 
iron mining centres. There were also iron mines 
in Khurdsin, in Transoxania, in Adharbiydjan 
and in Armenia. 

Mercury (sibak) came chiefly from Spain. Al- 
Idrisi mentions the mine to the north of Cordoba, 
where more than one thousand men worked in the 
various stages of mining the ores and extracting 
the mercury, Another source was Farghana in 
Transoxania. 

Salt (milh) was produced in numerous localities. 
It was an essential commodity, and production 
was undertaken in some areas on a very large scale 
for export purposes, for example in the Maghrib, 
where the salt mines were on the desert edges in the 
south. Salt was produced and carried by caravans 
south of the Sahara to be exchanged for gold. Thou- 
sands of men and camels were involved in these 
operations. Other important salt mines or production 
centres were in Khurfsan, Arabia and Armenia. 

The alum (skabb) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-Idrisl, the major source 
was in Chad. It was exported to Egypt and to 
all the countries of North Africa. Egypt was also a 
major production centre for both alum and natron, 
Among the many other minerals that were known and 
utilised was asbestos from Badakhshan, from which 
wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. Coal was 
also known and used in some areas such as Farghana 
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in Transoxania, where it was mined and sold. It was 
used as a fuel for ovens (fandnir, sing. tannér), 
and its ashes were utilised as a cleansing agent. 
Petroleum deposits were exploited on a large scale 
[see NAFT]. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on lapidary such as al-Biriini's al- 
Diaméhir are celebrated and deserve detailed 
study. Rubies were mined in Badakhsbin, and they 
were brought from Sarandib. Diamonds came from 
Hindustin and Sarandib, agate from Yemen, 
emeralds from Egypt, turquoise from Nish4pir, 
lapis lazuli from Egypt and onyx from Yemen. 
Corundum came from Nubia and Sarandib. Crystal 
was mined in Arabia and Badakhshan. Diving 
for pearls (/wlu [g.v.]) was a flourishing industry, 
and corals were obtained from the coasts of North 
Africa and Sicily. 


2. Mining technology. 


Although mining operations in Islamic civilisa- 
tion were very extensive, yet like most aspects of 
Islamic technology no attempt has yet been made to 
study the technology of mining. This is another field 
that requires extensive research. There is therefore 
a noticeable gap in the history of mining in general, 
and whereas much information and archaeological 
research has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining, research is completely missing for the period 
between the rst/7th and oth/rsth centuries. Not 
only should this gap be filled, but there are academic 
reasons for re-examining much of the material 
that has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining technology. 

It is possible to give here an outline of Islaniic 
mining technology by looking into the brief accounts 
of the geographers and some of the lapidary books. 
In Europe it was not until A.D. 1556 that the 
first book on mining, that of Agricola, made its ap- 
pearance. Before that time, only a few books on 
lapidary techniques, mainly translated from Arabic, 
were available, 

There was not just a single mining technology in 
Islamic lands. Methods differed from mineral to 
mineral, from country to country, and from one 
method of ownership to another. In any one country 
could be found a range of technologies, from the 
primitive to the highly developed. 

As with modern mining, there were two major 
types of operation—the underground and the open- 
cut. In brief words, al-Biruni says: “The search 
for /a‘l (a kind of ruby) is of two types: one is to 
dig the mine under the mountain, and the other is 
to search for it among the gravel and earth which 
result from the collapse of the mountains by earth- 
quakes or their erosion by floods” (al-Djamdhir fi 
ma‘rifat al-djawahir, Hyderabad 1355/1936-7, 83). 

In underground mining, one method was to sink 
shafts vertically into the soil, and to drive horizon- 
tal passages when the veins were reached. In Syria, 
the shaft of the mines was called the bir, ic. the 
well, and the horizontal tunnel the darb, i.e. the 
road. In the Lebanese mountains, a typical shaft 
was only 6-7 metres deep, and the tunnels were “very 
long”. Al-Idrisi saw the mercury mines to the north 
of Cordoba in Spain, and he was told that the depth 
from ground level to the bottom of the mine was 250 
fathoms (kama) (Nuzhat al-mushtak fi khtirdk al-afak, 
section on al-Maghrib, Ard al-Sadan, Egypt and al- 
Andalus, Leiden 1864, 214). Other mines of inter- 
mediate depth were reported. Thus in the silver 
mines in the Maghrib, the depth was 20 cubits 
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(dhiré‘). The technique of drilling vertical shafts 
and horizontal tunnels was a familiar operation 
in the Islamic countries if we remember the great 
tradition of constructing the underground fandt 
systems [g.v.], with the exacting technica! experience 
which they require. 

More often, however, in underground mining 
miners preferred to dig horizontal adits into the 
slopes of a mountain and follow the veins, rather 
than to sink shafts. This method was easier and 
less expensive for a miner who was working for him- 
self, It is noticeable that the reports of mines with 
vertical shafts usually apply to mines owned by 
the state. A vivid description of the silver mining 
activities in Pandjhir in eastern Khurasin, where 
10,000 men were employed in the mining industry, 
is given by Abu 'I-Fida?. He says: “The people of 
Pandjhir made the mountain and the market-place 
like a sieve because of the many pits. They only 
follow veins leading to silver, and if they find a vein 
they dig continuously until they reach silver. A 
man may spend huge sums of money in digging, 
and he may find silver to such an extent that he 
and his descendants become rich, or his work may 
fail because he is overpowered by water or for other 
reasons. A man may pick a vein, and it is possible 
that another man picks the same vein in another 
position, Both start digging. The custom is that 
the miner who arrives first and intercepts the 
passage of the other miner wins the vein and its re- 
sults. Because of this competition, they execute a 
work that devils cannot achieve. When one arrives 
first, the expenses of the other are wasted. If they 
arrive together, they share the vcin and then they 
continue digging as long as the lamps are burning. 
{f the lamps are extinguished and cannot be relit, 
they stop their progress because anyone who reaches 
that position would die immediately, [In this busi- 
ness] you will see that a man starts his day owning 
one million, and by nightfall he owns nothing. Or 
he may start poor in the morning and by evening 
he becomes the owner of uncountable wealth (Takwim 
al-buldan, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 465). 

The main tool of the miner was the pickaxe 
(minkdr, sahkiir). 1t had a sharp end to peck the stone 
and a flat end to hammer or to drive wedges. There 
were also various hammers, chisels or wedges, 
crow-bars, hoes and shovels. 

Windlasses were used for hauling ores and materials 
out of the shafts. An efficient and simple form of 
windlass was uscd in the iron mines in Syria, and 
is still used in constructing the fand@f system in 
(ran, in drawing water, and in the building industry. 
Here an assistant sits on a bench on one side of the 
mouth of the shaft or well, pulling the horizontal 
bars of the windlass towards him with his hands and 
pushing the opposite ones away with his feet at 
the same time. The ore is loaded into a small bucket 
about 30-35 cm. in diameter, which has two handles. 
The rupe is attached to the bucket by hooks fastened 
at its end. More sophisticated capstans were used 
for haulage also, when loads were heavier. 

Oil Jamps were used for illumination, The lamps 
were useful for aligning the direction of the digging, 
and were also good indicators of the adequacy 
of fresh air supplies, as was the case in the silver 
mines of Pandjhir. In Arabic technical literature, 
there are different designs of ingenious lamps. 
One such design, suitable for outdoor use and protec- 
ted against being extinguished by winds, was 
described by the Band Misa. 

Ventilation was an important problem. In Pandjhir, 
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as we have seen, with thousands of small miners 
working for themselves in a frantic search for silver, 
capital investment was kept to a minimum, and no 
provision for ventilation was usually made. The 
miner simply abandoned the digging if the lamps 
stopped burning. In the more organised mining 
work, especially in the state mines, a means of venti- 
lation was always provided. This would be essential, 
particularly in the very deep mercury mines which 
we mentioned. Special ventilation shafts were 
provided. When installing a drainage system, 
several shafts were needed for this purpose, and 
these also served as ventilation shafts. Special 
ventilation shafts have been found in Iran, and 
some of these go back to pre-Islamic times. The 
problem of ventilating wells and mining shafts at- 
tracted the attention of Muslim engineers. They 
designed special ventilating machines. The Bani 
Misa describe a design for ‘‘a machine for use in 
wells which kill those who descend in them. If a 
man uses this machine in any well, it will neither 
kill nor harm him. This machine is suitable for wells 
that kill and for dangerous pits. If a man has this 
machine, which we shall describe, with him, he can 
descend in any well immediately without fearing 
it and it will not harm him" (Kitab al-Hiyal, Arabic 
tex ed. A.Y., al-Hassan, Aleppo ro81, 374, Eng. 
tr. D.R. Hill, Dordrecht 1979, 240). 

The other important problem in mining was 
drainage of the mines. Here also, small miners of 
silver could not afford to solve the problem, as we 
have seen in Pandjhir. On the other hand, in the 
state silver mines in Zakandar in the Maghrib, drain- 
age was carried out properly, as al-Kazwin! reports: 
“Here are the silver mines, Anyone who wishes can 
undertake processing them. There are underground 
mines in which many people are always working. 
When they descend 20 dhird‘s, water appears. 
The sultan instalis water-wheels and water is raised 
until the mud appears. Workers bring this mud 
up to the surface of the ground and wash it. He does 
this in order to take the fifth... Water is raised 
in three stages, since it is 20 dhird‘s from the ground 
level to the surface of the water. He installs a wheel 
down in the mine on the water surface. Water is 
lifted and it is discharged into a large tank. Another 
wheel is installed on this tank. It lifts the water 
and pours it into another tank. On this tank a third 
wheel is installed. It lifts the water and discharges 
it on to the surface of the ground to irrigate the farms 
and gardens, This operation cannot be undertaken 
except by a very rich person possessing thousands. 
He sits at the mouth of the mine and employs 
artisans and workers, who bring out the mud and 
wash it in front of him. When the work is done, 
the fifth of the sultan is put aside and the rest is 


given to him. It may come to be smaller than his | 


expenditure, and it may be [more]. This depends 
on the man's efforts” (Zakariyya al-Iazwint, dthar 
al-bilad, Beirut 1960-1, 199-200). 

The technique of water raising by water-wheels 
was highly developed in Islamic civilisation, aud it 
flourished in North Africa and Spain, The above pas- 
sage by al-Kazwin! is important, and should prompt 
a reconsideration of archaeological findings, since 
it is quite certain that other mines in Spain and 
North Africa were being drained in a similar manner, 
The Muslims carried out extensive mining operations 
in central and southern Spain in the areas of Cordoba, 
Almaden, Ovejo, Huelva, Murcia, Ibira and else- 
where. Water-raising devices of various types were 
used. These included the compartmented wheel, 
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the chain-of-pots wheel, the Archimedean screw, 
the rag-and-chain pump and the piston pump. 
Archaeologists have found a screw pump in a mine 
near Cordoba with an oak screw and a barrel of 
sheet lead, but R. J. Forbes has expressed doubts 
as to whether this pump was really of Roman date 
(Studies in ancient technology, vii, Leiden 1966, 219). 

We come now to a discussion of the dressing of 
ores. This includes the crushing, sifting and washing 
of ores. Such operations were usually conducted at 
the mines’ sites before the transport of the ores to 
the metallurgical centres. The ores were pounded or 
reduced in size, and in the case of gold ores they 
were crushed or milled to a finer degree. The milling 
operation was more important with the reef gold 
which occurs in quartz veins. Milling or crushing 
of these ores was done either by querns or by water 
driven trip-hammers, Al-Birini in his Djamdhir, 
233-4, discusses this operation: ‘Gold may be united 
with stone as if it is cast with it, so that it needs 
pounding. Rotary mills (faw@hin) can pulverise it, 
but pounding it by mashddjin is more correct and 
is a much more refined treatment. It is even said 
that this pounding makes it more red, which if it 
is true is rather strange and surprising. The mashadjin 
are stones fitted to axles which are installed on 
running water for pounding, as is the case in the 
pounding of flax for paper in Samarkand”. This is 
an important text since it indicates that water 
driven trip-hammers (mash@djin) were already 
established for crushing ores before the 4th/roth 
century, 


3. Pearls and underwater resources. 


The exploitation of corals and pearls involved 
very extensive activity. Pearls of the Gulf area 
were highly valued; the Chinese considered them to 
be the best pearls. The operations were organised by 
entrepreneurs. One of these would hire divers for 
two months and pay them regularly; such enter- 
prises were often highly profitable. However, we 
read detailed descriptions o! the great dangers which 
faced the divers, 

Al-Birint gives in his Djamdahir again (149-50) a 
detailed description of a diving operation, including 
a description of a new diving gear: “I was told 

| by a man from Baghdad that divers had invented in 
| these days a method for diving by which the difficul- 
, ty of holding the breath is eliminated. This enables 
| them to frequent the sea from morning to afternoon, 
as much as they wish and as much as the employer 
| favours them. It is a leather gear which they fit 
| down their chests and they tic it at the [edges 7] very 
securely and then they dive. They breathe in it 
from the air inside it. This necessitates a very heavy 
weight to keep down the diver with this air. A more 
suitable arrangement would be to attach to the 
upper end of this gear opposite the forehead a leather 
| tube similar to a sleeve sealed at its seams by wax 
aud bitumen, and its length will be equal to the 
| depth of diving. The upper end of the tube will be 
fitted to a large dish at a hole in its bottom. To 
; this dish are attached one or more inflated bags 
to keep it floating. The breath of the diver will 
| flow in and out through the tube as long as he desires 
| to stay in water, even for days". 
An ingenious dredging machine was designed by 
the Bani Masa in their Book of ingenious devices, 
| They say: ‘We wish to explain how to make a 
| machine by which a person can bring out jewels 

from the sea if he lowers it, and by which he can 
| extract things which fall into wells or are submerged 
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in the rivers and seas”. This worked on exactly 
the same principle as the modern clamshell grab 
(Kitab al-Hiyal, text 376, Eng. tr. 342). 


4. Non-ferrous metallurgy. 


Much information about metallurgy can be gained 
from the alchemical and chemical treatises. There 
was a close relationship between the work of the 
metallurgist and the chemist, and the Arabic sources 
reflect the experience gained in the laboratory and in 
the metallurgical furnace. 

Gold. Speaking about native gold which is 
collected from gold mines, al-Birini says that it is 
usually not free from impurities and therefore this 
gold can be refined by smelting only, or by other 
methods. He gives details of the amalgamation 
method that was used in the mines on a commercial 
scale: “After pounding the gold ore or milling it, 
it is washed out of its stones, and the gold and 
mercury are combined and then squeezed in a piece 
of leather until mercury exudes from the pores 
of the leather. The rest of the mercury is drived off 
by fire” (Djamahir, 234). 

He further describes (236) how gold is mined 
from the deep waters of the Sind river: ‘‘At its sources 
there are places in which they dig small pits under 
the water, which flows over them. They fill the 
pits with mercury and leave it for a while. Then they 
come back after the mercury has become gold: This 
is because at its start the water is rapid and it 
carries with it particles of sand and gold like mos- 
quitoes’ wings in thinness and fineness. Water 


carries these particles over the surface of the mercury © 


which picks up the gold, leaving the sand to pass 
away". 

The cupellation process was used extensively both 
on the laboratory and the industrial scales. The gold 
is alloyed with lead in a special crucible and it is 
then oxidised by means of a strong current of air 
blown on to the surface of the molten metal. The base 
metals such as copper are drossed, while the gold and 
silver remain as a button of silver-gold alloy. The 
separation of the gold from the silver was done by 
what is known as the salt and sulphur process. The 
liquation process was also used in combination with 
the cupellation process. What is new in these proces- 
ses—and this was an Islamic innovation—is the 
use of nitric acid in the separation of goid from 
silver, Djabir b. Hayy4n [g.v.] described this pro- 
cess, and it was also mentioned by other later writers. 
Gold was tested by various methods. These included 
the touchstone (al-mikakk), measuring the specific 
gravities, and noting the speed of solidification of 
gold after it had been removed from the furnace. 

Silver and lead. Unlike gold, native silver was 
not found in alluvial deposits or in the sands and 
gravels of rivers, but was to be sought in mountainous 
regions in embedded veins. In general, however, 
native silver was not abundant, and the main source 
was from galena (lead sulphide), which was usually 
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Sometimes silver was associated with gold in 
what is called electrum. Here also, as we have seen, 
methods were adopted to separate these two precious 
metals, Silver was also obtained from its ores, or 
from lead or copper ores, 

These different sources of silver necessitated 
the application of various techniques which were 
mastered by Islamic smelters and chemists, such as 
roasting, smelting, oxidation, liquation, Jeaching, 
cupellation and amalgamation. Details cannot be 
siven here, but these methods fascinated the al- 
chemists and were largely responsible, in our opinion, 
for the vast alchemical literature that resulted from 
the alchemists’ experiments with stones (ahdjar) 
and metals (adjsdd). 

Tin, zinc, antimony and arsenic. Tin was 
one of the seven malleable metals or bodies. It 
was brought mainly to the classical Islamic countries 
from the Malaysian peninsula and, to some extent, 
from Spain and the West. 

Zinc was not known as a distinct metal by the 
early Islamic metallurgists and chemists. It was first 
known, and used extensively, through tutia (zinc 
oxide) which was one of the stones (ahkdjdr). Later, as 
we shall see, zinc (rah al-tdtiya) was known as a 
distinct metal. Tutia is usually the pure zinc oxide 
which is obtained from natural zinc carbonate. 
Various authors described the method of produciug 
the pure product from the natural one, The ore is 
placed in furnaces which contain long ceramic roxls. 
Upon heating the ores, the smoke of tutia ascends 
and adheres in films to the ceramic rods, Al-Mukad- 
dasi, 470, saw the “curious tall furnaces in the 
mountain villages in Kirman. They later also 


' attracted the attention of Marco Polo when he 


associated with small amounts of silver. The first | 


step would be to obtain the lead itself (which usually 
contains silver) from the earth and stones (i.e, the 
galena). This was done first by roasting, followed 
by smelting. The resulting lead could then be treated 
to extract silver. In Arabic literature, we find the 
results of some experiments indicating the amount 
of silver which could be recovered from an ingot 
of lead. This was usually in dirhams in one masla 
(one silver masla = 50 rafis). There were smelters 
(sabbakiin) specialising in gaining silver from lead 
ingots, 
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visited the same area. Before the roth/r6th century, 
rah al-tuttye (zinc) as a metal was known and was 
used with copper to form brass. It replaced kharsini 
as the seventh metal. Abu 'I-Fadl in the d?in-i Akbari 
gives several compositions employing rah al-titiva 
(E. Wiedemann, Aufsdtze zur Arabischen Wissen- 
schafts-Geschichte, i, Hildesheim 1970, 706). 

Antimony was obtained from antimony sulphide 
(Sb,S,) and was one of the constituents of copper al- 
loys. Arabic chemical books described this process. 

Arsenic was unimportant as a metal. But we read 
a description of the “preparation of the mercury of 
arsenic sulphide". This was a preparation of metallic 
arsenic from its sulphides. We may note that these 
metals which were not among the original seven were 
given such names as rik al-titiya or “mercury of ar- 
senic sulphide’. The same remark applies to mineral 
acids, which were not classified originally, and hence 
were attributed to their salts. 

Copper and its alloys. Copper was usually 
obtained from the sulphide ores. It seldom occurred 
as oxides or carbonates, These latter ores required 
only the simple treatment of heating with charcoal, 
while the sulphides (sddjdt) required roasting, 
smelting with fluxes and partial oxidation. An 
interesting discovery took place in Spain. The sul- 
phide ores, on exposure to air in the presence of 
water, are oxidated to soluble sulphates. “The 
Moors then found that if water containing copper 
sulphate is allowed to run over iron, pure copper 
is deposited and the iron dissolved. As iron was 
cheap and abundant in Spain, this discovery yielded 
an efficient method of recovering copper from sul- 
phide ore, and direct mining of copper ore became 
less necessary” (Singer ef alii, A history of technology, 
ii, Oxford 1979, 11). 

Bronze (safr, isfidrfy) is an alloy of copper and 
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tin. It was much used for plain kitchen wares and 
implements, and was the alloy upon which copper- 
smiths based most of their work. 

Brass (shabah, birindj) is an alloy of copper and 
zinc. Zinc with copper forms an alloy which is 
stronger, harder and less malleable than pure copper. 
Various kinds of brasses are obtained by varying the 
zinc content. A 20% brass simulates the colour of 
gold. When zinc was not known as a metal, copper 
was heated in a mixture of powdered zinc ore and 
charcoal. A proportion of the zinc formed in the 
vicinity of the copper was diffused into it by cemen- 
tation. Later we read in the A?in-i Akbari about 
three qualities of brass with increasing amount of 
zinc content: one is ductile in the cold state, the 
second is ductile when it is heated, and the third is not 
ductile but can be cast (Wiedemann, At/fsdtze, i, 
706-7). 

A cheaper quality of alloy was called by al-Birtini 
bitraiy and by some authors rity, This was a kind of 
bronze alloyed from copper and lead. It was also 
shabah mufragh, and was used for hardware. 

Kharsini was a metal (or alloy) which was listed 
as one of the seven metals of early Islamic alchemy. 
It was attributed to China, All Muslim writers said 
that it was not available and was extinct. A time 
came when it was replaced by zinc in the list of the 
seven metals, Some historians now think that 
kharsini was zinc, Others believe that it was a cupro- 
nickel alloy. Talikfin was another alloy (or metal) 
of uncertain composition. This uncertainty existed 
since al-Birinl’s days, but the general opinion is 
that it was a kind of copper alloy. 





5. Iron and steel. 


The importance of iron (kadid) in Islamic civi- 
lisation is exemplified in Strat al-iladid, LVII, 25: 
“God sent iron down to earth, wherein is mighty 
power and many uses for mankind’. Indeed, iron 
was considered as essential as food and clothing 
and it was always a source of power. Even after the 
sword had ceased to be a major military weapon, 
the manufacturing of iron and stecl in our days 
is a basis for industrial civilisation and hence for 
economic and military power. 

We have seen that iron mines in the Islamic empire 
were spread from Spain in the west to Transoxania 
in the east and there were famous steel produc- 
tion centres like Harat, Bukhara, Damascus, Yemen 
and Toledo. Iron and stec! technology in the Islamic 
lands has had a long and flourishing history, asso- 
ciated with the sword until recent times, and the 
excellence of steel for these swords was represented 
by Damascus steel. As is the case with other major 
issues in the history of technology, the history 
of iron and steel, and the history of Damascus steel 
in particular, have been a source of controversy, 
Islamic iron technology was ignored and the impor- 
tant sources were not taken into consideration. 
At one extreme, some writers have alleged that 
Damascus steel was alien to Damascus and to 
Islamic lands. 

In this vast subject, we can only give extracts 
from some of the major Arabic sources, the best 
authorities on this subject known until now being 
al-Kind! and al-Birini, both of whom had critical 
minds that rejected legends and subjected scientific 


knowledge to actual observation and testing. The ; 


second main group of sources is the alcheniical 
and chemical treatises of Djabir, al-Razi, al-Djildaki 
and others, The third group is the military treatises 
which discussed the manufacture of steel for swords, 
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its heat treatment and the care for its firind; but 
there are numerous other sources of information, 
all of which deserve attention. 

Types of iron and steel, From studying some of 
these sources, we conclude that the following main 
kinds of iron and steel were utilised in Islamic 
metallurgical centres: (r) Wrought iron (narmdhin); 
(2) Cast iron (dis); (3) Meteoric steel (shabiirkdn); 
and (4) Manufactured steel (faladh). 

Wrought iron (narmdhin) is soft and it is the 
“female”, It could not be heat treated, but could 
be used where strength was not important, and it 
was used as a raw material for manufacturing 
steel (falédh). 

Cast iron (dis). It is very important to know 
that cast iron was produced, since this was not 
realised by historians of technology and was totally 
ignored. al-Birinl says in his Djamdhir that das 
is the water of iron and that it is the liquid which 
flows during the melting and the extraction of 
metal from iron stones. Al-R4zI defined al-diis as 
water of iron. In a commentary by al-Dijildaki on 
the Kitab al-Hadid by Dijabir, we read the following 
description of the production of cast iron: ‘Chapter. 
Learn, brother, that it is your comrades who found 
(yaskubiin) iron in foundries [especially] made 
for that purpose after they have extracted it (i.e. 
the ore) from its mine as vellow earth intermingled 
with barely visible veins of iron. They place it in 
founding furnaces designed for smelting it. They in- 
stall powerful bellows on all sides of them after 
having kneaded (yaluttin) a little oil and alkali 
into the ore. Then fire is applied to it (ie. the 
ore) together with cinders and wood. They blow upon 
it until it is molten, and its entire substance (djis- 
muhu wa-djasaduiu) is rid of that earth. Next, they 
cause it to drop through holes like [those of] strai- 
ners, [made in} the furnaces so that the molten iron 
is separated and is made into bars from that earth. 
Then they transport it to far lands and countries. 
People use it for making utilitarian things of which 
they have need" (ms. 4121, Chester Beatty Library, 
fols. ta-2b). 

The properties of this cast iron can be summarised 
from al-Birani’s Djamdhir as follows: (r) It is quick 
to flow like water when smelting iron ores; (2) It 
is hard and whitish-silvery in colour. Its powder had 
sometimes a pinkish reflection; (3) It cannot be 
forged to make swords; (4) It does not resist blows. 
Its shatters into pieces: “breakage and brittleness 
are characteristic of it’; and (5) It is mixed with 
wrought iron in crucibles for making steel. Das was 
sold as a raw material in the oth/rsth century. We 
learn that there were at least two commercial brands, 
one from ‘Irak, the other from Istakhr. 

Meteor steel (shaburkdn) is often mentioned in 
early Arabic literature, with the comment that this 
was a rare material, 

Manufactured steel (filddh), Faladh was usually 
manufactured in the molten state. It was made, 
in some cases, from wrought iron bars by cemeuta- 
tion. The iron bars were packed with charcoal and 
heated until they absorbed enough carbon. In the 
molten state, steel was made in Islamic lands by 
the following methods: (r) By decarbonisation of 
cast iron; (2) By carbonisation of wrought iron; 
and (3) By the fusion of a mixture of wrought iron 
and cast iron; here we obtain two qualities of steel, 
depending upon the degree of fusion. 

We have given above a text from al-Djildak! com- 
menting on Djabir describing the production of cast 
iron. Let us now give the rest of the text to see 
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how the rods of cast iron are utilised to produce 
steel by carbonisation: “As for the steel workers, 
they take the iron bars and put them into the found- 
ing-ovens (masdbik) which they have, suited to their 
objectives, in the steel works, They install firing 
equipment (akwdr) in them (i.e. the ovens) and blow 
fire upon it (i.e. the iron) for a long while until 
it becomes like gurgling water. They nourish it with 
glass, oil and alkali until light appears from it 
in the fire and it is purified of much of its black- 
ness by intensive founding, night and day. They keep 
watching while it whirls for indications until they 
are sure of its suitability, and its lamps emit light. 
Thereupon, they pour it out through channels 
so that it comes out like running water. Then they 
allow it to solidify in the shape of bars or in holes 
made of clay fashioned like largely crucibles. They 
take out of them refined steel in the shape of ostrich 
eggs, and they make swords from it, and helmets, 
lanceheads, and all tools”. This refining of iron 
from its blackness is a decarbonisation process; 
already, the Lisdn al-SArab states that steel (fala@dh) 
is refined iron, 

The other method of producing molten steel in 
crucibles by carbonising wrought iron is described 
by the following text from al-Birini in his Djama- 
hir, 256: 

“Mazyad b. ‘AII, the Damascene blacksmith, 
[wrote] a book describing swords, specifications 
for which were included in al-Kindf!’s treatise. He 
commenced by dealing with the steel composition 
and the construction of the furnace (kur) as well 
as with construction and design of crucibles, the 
description of (the varieties] of clay, and how to 
distinguish between them. Then he instructed that 
in each crucible five rafls of horseshoes should be 
placed, and their nails, which are made of narmahan 
(Pers. ‘soft iron”), as well as a weight of ten dirhams 
each of rusukhtadj, golden marcasite stone, and 
brittle magnesia, The crucibles are plastered with 
clay and placed inside the furnace (Adr). They are 
filled with charcoal and they (i.e. the crucibles) 
are blown upon with rami bellows, each having 
two operators, until it (i.e. the iron) melts and whirls. 
Bundles are added containing th/¥ladj (myrobalan), 
pomegranate rinds, salt [used in] dough and oyster 
shells (asdaf al-Iwlu?, lit. “pearl shells”), in equal 
portions, and crushed, each bundle weighing forty 
dirhams, One [bundle] is thrown into each crucible; 
then it (ie. the crucible) is blown upon violently 
for an hour. Next, they (i.e. the crucibles) are left 
to cool and the eggs are taken from the crucibles”. 

The third method of producing molten steel in 
crucibles from a mixture of cast iron and wrought 
iron was also described by al-Birinl. This was the 
method of producing cast steel in Harat. Two quali- 
ties of steel can be obtained. One is obtained if 
the components are “melted equally so that they 
become united in the mixing operation aud no 
component can be differentiated or seen indepencdent- 
ly”. Al-Biriini says that ‘such steel is suitable for 
files and similar tools”, A second quality of steel is 
obtained if the degree of melting of wrought iron aud 


cast iron is different for each substance “and thus - 


the intermixture between both components is not 
complete, and their parts are shifted and thus each 
of their two colours can be seen by the naked eye and 
it is called firind’’. 

Some of the above important texts were confirmed 
by observers and travellers who described the making 
of crucible steel in Bukhari in the last century. 


In 1820 Anussoff, a Russian expert, was in Bukhara , 
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and found that crucible steel was made by carbu- 
rising wrought iron with charcoal and other organic 
matter. Later Massalski, another expert who was 
also in Bukhara, wrote in 1841 that Damascus steel 
was made there from a mixture of wrought iron and 
cast iron, as al-Biriini had reported goo years earlier 
from Harat. Observers thought that these reports 
were conflicting, but it is now clear that there is no 
contradiction; steel was made from different mate- 
tials, and the quality obtained varied with these 
materials and with other manufacturing conditions 
(P. Annossoff, in Annuaire du Journal des Mines de 
Russe, 1841, 192-236; Massalski, in ibid., 297-308). 

The Damascus sword and the firind. 
C.S. Smith noted that “In comparison with the 
relative neglect of structure by the European metal- 
jurgist, the enjoyment and utilisation of it in the 
Orient is impressive. In the Orient, etching to dis- 
play patterns depending on composition difference 
was in use contemporaneously with the European 
pattern-welded blade, and was thereafter continually 
developed to a high artistic level" (A history of 
metallography, Chicago 1965, 14). The best achieve- 
ment in this direction is the Damascus sword, which 
were made in all the Islamic centres and in India. 
Because of its excellence, its name was given later 
to all swords with a pattern. Islamic lands exported 
and imported steel and swords. They imported from 
India and they exported to it. Al-Birini mentions 
that steel eggs were cast in Hart and then sent to 
India. Al-Idrisi says that iron was exported from 
the Maghrib to India. In general, we may say that 
{slamic lands and India formed one area of Damascus 
steel culture. 

Patterned swords (with a firind or djawhar) were 
in use before Islam. Imru? al-Kays (d. ca. 540 A.D.) 
describes the firind of the sword as resembling the 
tracks of ants, Another poet, Aws b. Hadjar, a con- 
teanporary of his, describes the blade of the sword 
as if it has a water whose wavy streaks are like a 
pond over whose surface the wind is gliding. In fact, 
in Arabic poetry the beauty of the sword with the 
firind was always 4 source of inspiration. Damascus 
steel was thus a speciality of the Islamic world and 
India for many centuries; as Smith notes, “The geo- 
graphical distribution of these swords seems to have 
been practically coextensive with the Islamic faith, 
and they continued to be made well into the nine- 
teenth century” (op. cit., 14). 

In Europe, steel was produced by hearth-carboni- 
sation of wrought iron rods, To imitate the firind 
or pattern of the Daimascus sword, they resorted to 
placing together strips of iron and steel and welding 
these together; but these imitations never matched 
the qualities of the true Damascus steel. 

Cast iron was first produced in Europe in the 
1sth century A.D. and crucible steel in the 13th 
one, But « steel comparable in quality to Damascus 
steel was still required. For more than 150 years, a 
large number of metallurgists in Muropean countries 
carried oul exteusive research on Damascus stecl, 
including eminent scicutists like Faraday. Smith, 
in a chapter ‘European attempts to duplicate 
Damascus steel", says that these attempts failed 
to reproduce true Damascus steel; what happened 
later was that the “interest in the duplication 
of the blade declined as European steelmakers 
developed their own techniques and the intro- 
duction of Bessemer and Siemens processes gave 
homogeneous steel more adaptable to large-scale 
production". 

There were, however, some advantages behind 
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this research, in that we came nearer to an under- | on the casting of large field cannon from cast iron 


standing of the structure of Damascus steel, Accord- 
ing to Smith, “Damascus blades are made of a very 
high carbon steel (about 1.5-2.0%) and owe their 
beauty and their cutting qualities alike to the 
inherent structure of the cakes of steel from which 


they were forged", “The light portion contains | 


numerous particles of iron carbide (cementite), 
while the dark areas are steel of normal carbon 
content (approximately eutectoid), The structure, 
of course, is clearly visible only after etching, which 
was done with a solution of some mineral sulphate”. 
It is amazing how close is this modern interpretation 
of the firind to that of al-Blrani, 

Welded ‘‘Damascus'’ gun barrels and 
swords. Another beautiful technique which flour- 
ished in later centuries in Islamic lands and India 


was the welding technique for gun barrels and | 


swords, which was quite different from that of 
cast Damascus steel, but which was also called 
“Damascus”. According to Smith, “the technique 
seems to have originated in the Near East jn the 
sixteenth century, and such guns were a famous 
product of the Kashmir smiths in the early nine- 
teenth century" (op. cit., 30). The manufacture of 
barrels of this type in Europe started in the 18th 
century, and during the 18th and roth centuries 
great efforts were exerted in Europe to use this 
technique for both gun barrels and blades. 

In 1798 Nicholson made a Damascus-textured 
metal by compressing fillings of steel and wrought 
iron in a die, restriking the compact at a welding 
heat and forging it into a plate; Smith says that this 
is an interesting anticipation of modern power 
metallurgy. But according to al-Biriini, a somewhat 
similar procedure was practised in the 4th/roth or 
$th/trth century: “I was told by somebody who 
was in the land of Sind that he sat by a smith who 
was making swords. He looked into them and found 
that their material was wrought iron (narmahin), 
on which he was sprinkling a finely pulverised drug 
(dawd’?) whose colour gave a reddish shade. He 
sprinkles and welds by driving the powder ‘deep, 
then he takes it out and elongates it by forging 
and he sprinkles again and repeats the work several 
times. He said: Then I asked him what that was. 
He glanced at me derisively. Then 1 looked carefully 
into it and realised that it was cast iron (dis) which 
he mixes with wrought iron (narmdhin) by forging 
to elongate and hammering [to drive in] to obtain 
a steel similar to that of the eggs that are obtained 
in Hardt by melting". 


6. Furnaces, crucibles and other equipment. 


We can Jearn much about Islamic metallurgical 
equipment from a study of the alchemical equipment. 
The istinzd! operation is mainly the smelting of ores 
to obtain metals. There was, according to al-Razi, 
“equipment for melting metals (adjsdd) and stones” 
and there was “equipment for the further processing 
of these metals”. Iron melting was given special at- 
tention in the alchemical apparatus. We can safely 
assume that the alchemical equipment was the pilot- 
plant size of the actua) metallurgical equipment. 
Sometimes the details in construction were identical, 
as we shall presently see. Iron production from ores 
was achieved by blast furnaces, Further research 
will reveal how the design of these furnaces had 
developed in Islamic lands. We know that cast 
iron was produced before the 4th/roth century. 
Al-Djildaki (see above) gave a description of the 
melting process; historians reported experiments 
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at the turn of the roth/16th century in Egypt; 
and at the end of the 12th/18th century, a typical 
blast furnace in the Lebanese mountains was 16 
spans (3.84 metres) high by 7 spans (1.68 metres) 
wide and was constructed from masonry. Twenty 
men worked on the site. Layers of fresh wood and 
iron ore were stacked in the furnace; two horizontal 
bellows gave the necessary blast of air, each being 
operated by one man. The air from the bellows was 
combined in one outlet, and iron that accumulated 
at the bottom was taken out in small amounts, 
This iron was decarbonished in several hearth 
furnaces and forges on the same site in order to 
produce wrought iron for making useful articles. 
About 450 kg. a day were produced from this furnace; 
similar furnaces were in use in the Maghrib. 
Crucible steel was melted in small crucibles. The 
text by al-Birdnl which was cited above on the 
making of crucible steel by a smith in Damascus 
shows that several crucibles were put in the furnace. 
Several bellows were used, each operated by two men. 
Such an installation was still used in 1840 in Bukhara 
to make Damascus steel, and was of the same design 
as that described by Djabir ten centuries earlier. 
Bibliography: (in addition to works cited in 
the text): A. Y. Al-Hassan, Mining and metallurgy, 
in idem and D.R. Hill, Islamic technology, in 
press; Al-Hassan, Jron and steel technology in 
medieval Arabic sources, in Journal for the History 
of Arabic Science, ii/t (1978), 31-43. 
(A. Y. aL-Hassan and D. R. Hitt) 


3. MINERAL EXPLOITATION IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Our treatment of the subject of mining and 
metallurgy in the Ottoman Empire is based on 
the assumption that both in terms of the laws en- 
forced and the organisational principles applied, and 
even the types of minerals exploited, Ottoman 
mining can be clearly divided into two distinct 
periods. The first period spans all of Ottoman 
history up until the mid-roth century, while the 
second is concentrated in the last few decades of 
the existence of the Ottoman state as the mining 
industry developed under the impact of foreign 
investment. Because of the wide scope of the subject 
both from the standpoint of periodisation and the 
profusion of ancillary topics involved, the focus 
is limited to those time periods whose first-hand 
archival documentation we have studied most 
closely (i.e. the 9th-r1th/16th-18th centuries) and 
those subjects which have been least fully studied 
in the published literature. For the principal publi- 
cations in the important fields of Ottoman mining 
law, and Islamic and Ottoman metallurgy, see Bibi., 
sections II-II1], and for developments in Ottoman 
mining during the roth century section V. 

In what follows, mining law and administration 
are first discussed under the following headings: 
A. Administrative modes, and B, Organisation of 
labour, and then there is a description of the principal 
mineral types and their geographical distribution. 
In this second section, the principal subdivisions 
are as follows: (A) Classification of mineral types 
and (B) Marketing and distribution: 

A[I. Bullion and other smelted ores, ie. 1, Gold; 2. 
Silver; 3. Copper; 4. [ron; 5. Steel (including some 
data on prices of the principal metals). 

AJI1. Crystaline formations and other minerals mined 
from pits in their solid stale, or extracted through 
a process of distillation from their liquid state, i.e. 
1. Alum; 2. Sulphur and Saltpetre; 3. Salt [see mrtu] 
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Finally there is a short summary of major develop- 
ments in Ottoman mining in the post-Janzimat 
{g.v.] period, and brief discussion of mining tech- 
nology in both the classical and the modern periods. 


Introductory remarks on the economic importance 
of the mines and uses of metals in the Ottoman Empire. 


Possession of and control of the sources of mineral 
wealth was of critical importance to the state. 
‘The Ottoman interest in the conquest of Serbia 
from the early 8th/r4th century arose in part from a 
desire to secure the rich silver production of the 
Balkan mines, thus providing a vital financial basis 
for further expansion. In a very real sense, the mines 
were the ultimate source of prosperity for the emerg- 
ing Ottoman state and an assured supply of metals 
of military importance such as lead, iron and tin 
was essential to state security. Because of the critical 
importance of their uninterrupted production, 
mineral resources were carefully protected and closely 
regulated by the Ottoman government (see section 
below on market organisation, distribution and 
supply). 

One of the principal uses for precious metals 
was to supply the imperial mints located throughout 
the empire, usually in the vicinity of the mines. 
While during the reign of Sileyman 1 (926-74/1520- 
66) the treasury enjoyed an abundant surplus, re- 
quiring even the opening of a treasury annex at the 
Yedi Kule fortress in Istanbul, in the rrth/r7th 
century production levels lagged far behind money in 
circulation. Information from the state treasury 
budgets from the time of Murad IV (1032-49/1623-39) 
indicates that while the mines produced silver for 
striking some 160 million akges, deficit spending 
at the level of 200 million ages a year and more 
was common (see the Kepeci budgets listed in the 
Bidl.), In order to balance the budget, recourse was 
commonly made to the practice of debasing the cur- 
rency. The following list shows the steady drop in 
the silver content of the akge over the r50-year 
period 1490-1640: 


Date no. of akdes struck from 
100 dirhams raw silver 
half-century leading 
up to 1566 * 420 
1566-1584 450 
1584-1600 800 
1600-1615 950 
1611-1640 1,000 


Source: Barkan (1970), 571-7. 

* For an idea of the relative stability of the akée’s 
silver content before the r6th century, compare 
the table in Inalcik (1952), 678. 


Despite these measures, the surpluses stored in the 
Sultan's inner treasury (Rhazine-yi enderdin) period- 
ically became depleted to dangerously low levels. 
According to the report of the Venetian bailo Con- 
tarini, after the large outlays for the Ottoman re- 
capture of Baghdad in 1048/1638, the inner treasury 
reserve sank to only 15 million gold pieces (Barozzi 
and Berchet, Relationi, i/t, 363). No new sources of 
silver were either discovered or exploited, and by 
the roth century state bankruptcies became an al- 
most chronic problem, leading in the end to the 
establishment of a foreign-controlled public debt 
commission (see puyOn-1 ‘umOmiyye). Parts of 
the silver-producing areas of Serbia had been ceded 
to Austria as early as the treaty of Passarowitz 
in rrgo/r718, and from that date the Ottoman 
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mineral resource base in the Rumelian provinces 
continued to shrink. 

According to Islamic law, minerals and hidden 
treasures made up a special category, rikds, whose 
product was made subject to the payment of a 
one-fifth tax, the so-called khums-i sher% (Halebi, 
i, 150-1), Building on these principles laid down in 
the canonical law, the Ottomans introduced some 
refinements and customary practices in their own 
administrative law as it applied to mines, taking into 
account new conditions and changes as they occurred 
over the course of time. The reign of Bayezid II 
(886-918/1481-151r2) was perhaps the most important 
period for the standardisation and codification of 
Ottoman mining law. Since there already exists a 
rich literature on this subject (see Bidl., section II), 
there is no need to enter into the details here ex- 
cept to emphasise the fact that Ottoman practice 
incorporated applied knowledge from previously 


| existing Saxon mining law. The extent of their 


indebtness to their predecessors in this field is 
indicated by the use in the Ottoman santin-ndmes 
of Saxon and Slavic loan words for many technical 
terms and specialised skilled professions. 


Administrative modes: the factors determining 
Ottoman mining activity through the ages. 


There were three principal ways in which mining 
activity was organised in the Ottoman Empire 
and the choice as to which mode was to be employed 
was determined to a large degree according to the 
source of the capital invested to bring a mine into 
active production, The expenses for equipment, fuel 
to operate the forges and the wages of the mine 
workers were considerable, and since such large 
investments were beyond the means of the average 
individual, most large-scale mining operations 
tended to be undertaken either directly by the govern- 
ment itself or by means of investment partnerships 
The three commonly used administrative modes 
were: (1) emdneten, direct administration of mines 
or mining districts through state-appointed super- 
intendents; (2) iltizamen, farming out of mining 
revenues to investors on a short-term contract basis 
(the usual term for these contracts in the mining 
coutext was six years); and (3) thdlz, long-term 
concessionary leasing of state lands for purposes 
of mining exploration to licensed individuals or 
mining companies. These broad generalisations may 
help to clarify the position of the lands administered 
under each of these headings, but in actual practice 
we often find that a mixture of government and pri- 
vate financing, as well as the phenomenon of sub- 
contracting of mining leases, resulted in some hy- 
brid form of two or more of these administrative 
categories. Nevertheless, generally speaking it may 
be said that direct state administration tended to 
be applied in the case of disused mines or those 
requiring a relatively greater level of investment 
to render them profitable. In such cases, after care~ 
ful analysis of ore samples (daskn#) and estima- 
tion of requisite expenditures for improvements by 
technical experts, the state agreed to undertake all 
risks and meet all expenses for operation and de- 
velopment of the mine. When, on the other hand, it 
was a question of operative mines with a known and 
regular yearly production which could be auctioned 
competitively, the usual procedure was to farm out 
the operation of these mines to private investors. 
In such cases, the investor gambled that he would 
make up his original investment consisting of the 
bedel-i iltizim payment on entering the contract 
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plus costs, The third category, ikale, seems to have | 
been widely used only beginning with the 13th/r9oth ! 
century when new types of minerals came into | 
demand. This system was used to encourage mineral | 
exploration in abandoned (mawdt) lands and lands | 
of Jow population density. Although usually no | 
previous mining activity would have taken place | 
on such lands, after a determination had been | 
reached on the basis of expert reports that they did 
possess a potential for development, the investor | 
undertook to make whatever improvements were 
needed to realise maximum productiveness. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the ikdle system, the original 
investment consisted of the resm-i berdt or ferman 
khardji paid to register a claim to work the land, 
but unlike the tléiedm system, the government then 
claimed only a small percentage of the mineral 
production realised, ranging from between 1-5% 
for unrefined ore found in scattered deposits, and 
between 1-5% for unrefined ore found in scattered 
deposits, and between 1ro-20% for unrefined ore 
occurring in concentrated deposits. Although we 
have no way of estimating the proportion of lands 
which fell into one category as opposed to another, 
the following table gives an idea of the extent to 
which the idle method was employed in the roth 
century, particularly for the mining of coal and other 
near-surface minerals: 


Statistics on mining concessions 
in the Ottoman Empire at the 
turn of the 2oth century 





type of mineral extent of land 
needed exploited % of total 
(in djeribs) * 

chrome 19,076 a 
lignite 13,340 5.0 
argentiferous leads 12,357 4.6 
other (coal, etc.) 225,227 83.4 

Total 270.000 100% 


Source: Ihs@iyyat-i maliyye, 1325/1907, 100. 
* one djerib = 10 déntims = approx. 1 hectare. 


From the above discussion, it may be seen that 
ability to invest was an important factor in deter- 
mining the mode of administration selected for a 
given mining enterprise, A second factor which was 
critical in determining the intensity of mining 
activity at a particular time was the price of metals 
on the international market. The fluctuation in 
the price of metals in turn was tied to levels of 
production in the three principal mining centres of 
America, Europe and the Ottoman Empire, as well as 
to the relative balance between the three at given 
time. Thus for instance, while we know that produc- 
tion of silver in the Americas increased five-fold 
in the century 1520-1620, the impact of this influx 
of cheap metal was felt more sharply and immediately 
in Europe than in the Ottoman lands. While European 
mining suffered an almost immediate collapse, the 
Ottoman mines continued to find markets for their 
production, both as a result of long-lasting disrup- 
tions in the heartiands of the European mining in- 
dustry during the Thirty Years’ War and because of 
continued upward pressure on prices based on rising 
demand for basic metals in the military and indus- | 
trial sectors of the internal economy of the Ottoman 
Empire. Until now, it has been generally assumed | 
(particularly among the Balkan historians, see Bibi., 
works of Dinié, Kovacevi¢, etc.) that the production 
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of the Balkan mines suffered an irreversible collapse 
coinciding with the Turkish occupation of Serbia 
completed in 1460. The issue of mining decline is 
considerably more complex than that, and depends on 


' a detailed study of price fluctuations of precious 


metals over the long term. Since this study has not 
been undertaken for the Ottoman Empire, it is at 
present very difficult for us to present any conclu- 
sive evidence or to chart accurately the course of 
periods of expansion and decline in the mining in- 
dustry. A further factor to be considered, linked with 
the question of price and having a direct bearing 
on intensity of minera! production, is the applica- 
tion of new technology and mechanisation in mining. 
Since it was only when demand for a metal was high 
that investment in technical improvements was eco- 
nomically feasible, such improvements were usually 
introduced through state planning and initiative 
(examples in Refik, 45 (doc. dated ro29/r6r8), in 
which the government provides 150,000 aéges to in- 
stall four new water-wheels (darkk) to power the 
lifts and pumps of a silver mine at Inegél; and Refik, 
52 (doc. dated 1128/1716), in which the government 
approves the transfer of money from a provincial 
treasury to allow for continuation of work on a 
drainage channel which has been abandoned by 
private developers due to insufficient funds), 

Dramatic improvements both in the quantity 
and the quality of mineral production were achieved 
in the roth century as the result of the introduc- 
tion of mechanical aids. While the purity of copper 
smelted in small forges equipped with hand-operated 
bellows was uneven at best, with the erection of 
large, state-built and state-operated smelting houses 
with mechanically-driven bellows, a consistent level 
of purity of 85% was achieved (for examples des- 
cribing the impact on production of the building of 
state smelting houses at Ergani in 1266/1850 and 
subsequently at Tokat, sce Ihsd@ivydt-i mdliye, 
1325/1907, 263; on the effect of mechanisation on 
mining vields in the r3th/rgth century, see below), 
Nevertheless, the price was always the final deter- 
minant in deciding whether a proposed improvement 
was cost effective. When, as a result of downward 
market pressures of foreign competition the price 
of a metal fell, this could result in the closing of a 
mine which had been profitable and even worthy of 
investment for improvement under the earlier 
pricing structure. 

The organization of labour 

In order to ensure that an adequate work force 
was available to operate the mines, workers in the 
state mining operations (ma‘dengjis), like the guard- 
ians of the mountain passes (derbendjis) and keepers 
of the way-stations on the imperial highways (men- 
zildjis), were registered in the cadestral surveys 
under a special category of functionaries exempt 
from the payment of the extraordinary ‘awdrid 
[g.v.] taxes. As an example of how this system 
operated, a survey of 1082/1672 covering 155 mining 
villages attached to Srebenica is illustrative (BBA, 
KK 5175, pp. 60-2). In this survey, each individual 
village is assigned a specific duty in connection 
with the mining process. Some were assigned as ex- 
cavators (kwyudjus), others were charged with pre- 
parting charcoal for the forges (kdmiirdjils) or as 
lumbermen and wood-cutters (domrukdjular we 

odundjular). Tasks ranged from the very specialised, 
as in the case of one village whose people were desig- 
nated as makers of rope for operating the pulleys in 
the mine shafts (urghandjis) to unspecified casual 
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labour (aylak). Those villages were required to 
provide work crews as long as the mining operations 
in their region continued, and ma‘dendji status was 
even passed on from father to son and from genera- 
tion to generation. In order to insure against pro- 
duction loss due to absenteeism, the ma‘ jis 
were also required not to leave the mine for any 
period of time without specific permission from the 
supervisor of the mine (Refik, 26). On the other 
hand, they were exempted from being called away 
for the performance of other kinds of labour, such 
as road repair and fortress building, which was 
required as a compulsory service (mukellef khidmet) 
in partial satisfaction of the ‘awdrid tax obligation 
of other re‘dyd (see orders preventing summoning 
(ikdér) of mine workers for other tasks on the 
part of the provincial governors, Refik, 27-9, 32-3, 
etc.), As skilled workers, the conditions under 
which the registered ma‘dendjis performed their 
jobs in the mines were carefully specified in special 
regulations, and care was taken to enforce their 
application. In the first place, mining activities 
tended to be seasonal, most intensive work taking 
place in the 7'/¢month period between Newriiz 
(21 March) and Rais-i Kdstm (7 November). In addi- 
tion, the working week was defined as lasting five 
days, the remaining two days being designated as 
idie days (aware) (Anhegger-tnalcik, 7, 12, 14, 15, 
etc.). Since registered ma‘dendjis with some expe- 
rience were usually in short supply, their numbers 
had to be bolstered by the use of hired labour. Sta- 
tistics from salt mining operations published by 
Giicger suggest that the proportion of workers regis- 
tered as tuzsdjus and enjoying a share of the mine's 
production (sometimes */,,, sometimes 4/,) was about 
equal to those workers taken on seasonally and paid 
a cash wage (example in Giicer, 106-7, citing the 
case of the Begin salt works in Mugla province where 
of a total of 415 workers 195 (47%) were registered 
tuzdjus and the remaining 220 hired labour). Due te 
the hard physical nature of work in the mines, crews 
were normally expected to work only two-hour shifts 
with rest periods in between, By means of revolving 
duty, the mines could be kept in continous operation 
on a 24-hour basis. A document of 1126/1714 (Refik, 
50-1) suggests that a work crew of 20 men could be 
kept working for 20 days at this pace, but every 20 to 
30 days a fresh crew would be called in to replace 
them. During the period in which they were engaged 
in working at the mines, mine workers were provided 
with food rations and shelter at government expense, 
In 1126/1714, in addition to weekly wages amounting 
to one kurugh for every simple labourer (irgha¢) hired 
to work in the mines, an allowance of two paras each 
day was paid as a cash equivalent for food rations. 
Sometimes however the food rations were paid in kind 
in the following amounts: 141 pounds (50 wiihiyyes) 
of wheat per month per worker, with a weekly supple- 
ment of 51/; pounds (2 witkiyyes) of leavened bread 
(khamir). In an interesting document dealing with 
the terms of operation of a state salt works in 
Zwornik province published by HandZi¢ (see Bidl., 
HandZié (1959]), we learn that working conditions 
and the share of workers in the profits of a mine 
could even become a subject for collective arbitra- 
tion. In this example, the workers’ share in the salt 
works had previously been determined as the 
product of three days’ work, and the treasury 
share as the product of four days’ work each week. 
However, on consulting with the parties concerned, 
the workers proposed a more equitable accommoda- 
tion whereby they agreed to take their share in the 
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proceeds of the mine each day in kind, in an amount 
defined in detail and guaranteed in the specific 
wording of their agreement (musdavle). This latter 
system of apportioning shares in kind, rather than 
as the product of a particular day’s work, protected 
both the workers and the treasury, since it was 
in neither party’s interest to slow down or abandon 
production on the days devoted solely to the other's 
account. Other examples from different mining 
operations and forms of organised group labour 
show that the working conditions, and terms of 
recompense for workers, even those recruitedjfor 
compulsory services such as fortress building, 
were negotiated so as to equal or to better the 
current rates in effect at the time (see Murphey, 
Mosul, 67). 

Apart from the simple labourers who did the 
hard physical work excavating the mines, there was 
a whole range of more specialised skilled workers 
and supervisors. Their positions, like those of the 
ma‘dendjis, were confirmed by imperial diploma 
(berdt) and carried with them certain con- 
ditions and privileges. As an example (BBA, Ibn 
ul-Emin, “Me‘ddin”, no. 108) a document con- 
firming the inherited position as ma‘dendji-basht 
to a certain Mehmed in charge of inspecting all 
the mining shafts and forges at Gtimtish-khane 
in order to ensure smooth operation and to guard 
against concealment or theft of silver ore, states 
that the holder of this office was to enjoy a custom- 
ary revenue (Sawa@id) of one basket of ore for every 
forge under his inspection. The distribution of the 
mineral production between these various experts, 
foremen and inspectors working in a mine followed 
long-established tradition and was based on a 
division of the production of each mining shaft 
into 66 distinct shares (kisse) (Beldiceanu 1964, 86), 
However, further deductions (kesim) and fees both 
in pure metal and as cash assessments were set 
aside as the share of the money coiners (sarrafin) 
and other mint officials to whom the refined ore 
was usually sold. 

Because of the risks and expenses involved in 
mining exploration, and the hard physical nature 
of the work, we find in some instances that the local 
populace deliberately falsified prospecting reports 
and tried to discourage the opening of new mines 
in their districts or the reopening of abandoned 
shafts (see Refik, 46-57, doc, dated 1112/1700, 
in which the populace of Sidrekaps: oppose the 
reopening of an abandoned mine in order to avoid 
forced labour requirements). With the intensified 
production of the 13th/roth century, in particular 
in the coal mining industry, the labour situation 
changed completely (on this, see the study by Qua- 
taert in Bidl.). 

One should note as a preliminary that the sites 
exploited by the Ottomans were to a very large 
extent centres which had been known and mined 
since ancient times, In the pre-Ottoman period, the 
major mining centres were in Serbia (see survey 
by Jireéek based on records preserved in the Ragusan 
archives) and in northeastern Anatolia (for ancient 
times, see P. de Jesus; for the Byzantine period, 
Vryonis). Contrary to what is sometimes claimed 
(in particular by the Balkan historians, see above), 
the establishment of the Ottoman state in these lands 
did not result in a collapse of the indigenous mining 
industry. In fact, with regard to the Serbian mines, 
for instance, we know from the observations of 
Tacopo de Promontorio in 1475 (cited by Vryonis, 
15) that the Ottomans were responsible for dis- 
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covering and exploiting new sites which had pre- 
viously lain idle, thus opening the way for a new 
period of expansion in Balkan mining. 


Categories and regional distribution of Ottoman 
mineral resources. 


In the fifteenth section of the Mendgir al-Sawdlim 
(Nuruosmaniye ms. 3426, fols, 349b-351a), Mehmed 
‘Ashik organises his information under three broad 
headings: precious metals (filidhat), precious stones 
(ahdja@r) and precious oils (edhdn). In accordance 
with the traditional classification, the tirst group 
(fols. 347b-352b) is subdivided into the seven prin- 
cipal metals (haft hosk), i.e. gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, iron and speculum metal (khdr-i sini [q.v,)). 

The sources for gold mentioned by ‘Ashik 
as most productive in his time (fol. 349b) were the 
mines in the environs of Sidjilm4ssa {g.v.]. Another 
source for fine quality gold used in the Cairo mint 
was in the same region at Udjle (S. Shaw, The 
financial and administrative organization . of 
Ottoman Egypt, 128). An indication of the extent 
of the production of these mines is given when one 
remembers that the yearly treasury contribution 
(irsaliyye (g.v.]) of Egypt was fixed at 500,000 gold 
pieces (Shaw, op. cit., 284-5). Although a part of the 
irsdliyye was sometimes paid with other coins, it 
was typically made up of at least one-half gold 
(see orders to that effect to the governors of Egypt 
dating from the reign of Murad IV (1032-49/1623-39) ; 
University Library, Istanbul, ms. T.Y. 6rro, fols. 
46b-47b, 80a-80b, gta-92b, all dealing with khazine 
frsaif), 

The principal silver mines of the Ottoman 
Empire were concentrated in Serbia, with other 
important centres in Thrace (Sidrekapsi and Pra- 
vista) and Macedonia (Usktib/Skopje, Kratova, etc.). 
The value of the annual production of ten of the 
largest of these mines is summarised in the following 
table: 


Name of mine yearly value of lease 

or mining region of tax-farm (mukdaja‘a[g.v.]) year 
Skopje 4,695,915 1584 
Zaplana 4,600,000 1603 
Sidrekapsi 3,690,000 1585 
Demirhisar 1,710,000 1580 
Loféa and Berkofta 1,633,333 ? 

Pravista 851,182 1590 
Srebrenica 848,105 1858 
Trepta 333,333 1585 
Rudnik 273,333 1585 
Novobrdo 216,666 1585 


Source: R. Murphey, Silver production . . ., 82-5. 


Although estimates for overall production levels of 
the silver mines in Rumelia vary considerably, offi- 
cia! statistics from the turn of the xrth/r7th century 
indicate an annual production of silver somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 1,600,000 ounces (Murphey, 
Silver production, 79). 

As for Anatolia, silver deposits were to be found 
in the mines at Djandja near present-day Gtimtigh- 
khane. Register MM 922 in the Istanbul archives 
gives us an idea of the scale of this mine’s produc- 
tion in the year roro/r6ox. At this date, during a 
four-month period, a quantity of 149,949 dirhems or 
14,802 troy ounces was produced. This indicates a 
yearly production of silver at Djandja of around the 
450,000 dirhems level. However, after the rrth/17th 
century, silver was no longer produced in large quan- 
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tities at Dante. TMs This was due partly to a failure 
to recover from disruptions during the DijalAli re- 
bellions [¢ v.] period, and partly to natural exhaustion 
of the surface veins. Peysonnel’s report of 1787 
indicates a significant decline in the intensity of 
mining activity in the mines around Giimiish-khane 
by stating that in his day only cighteen forges 
remained in operation (Peysonnel, 82). Both silver 
and gold were also produced in the mines at Ergani, 
in the northwest sector of Diyarbekir province. A 
document dating from 1155/1742 (BBA, KK 5192) 
indicates that during a twelve-month period a 
total of 201,157 dirhems of gold (19,885,06 troy 
ounces) and 1,136,810 dirhems of silver (112,208,04 
troy ounces) were smelted in 3,982 separate forges, 
each under the direction of an expert known as the 
ifrazdji. Each mithal of gold (1 mithdl = 1.5 dirhems) 
was valued at 460 aées, while silver was priced at 
12.5 hurushs per dehki (1 ceki = 100 dirkems) or 
15 akées per dirhem at the standard rate of 120 akdes 
to the kurush, A second register compiled five years 
previously in 1149/1737 (BBA, MM 18,404) records 
that 3,216 forges were in operation, producing a 
yearly quantity of 134,521.5 dirhems (13,277 troy 
ounces) of gold and 522,272 dirkems (51,548 troy 
ounces) of silver. Unlike the silver mines at Djandja, 
at Ergani a high level of production was maintained 
well into the roth century. 

Apart from gold and silver, with regard to other 
mineral resources the Ottoman Empire was in a 
particularly favorable position. Copper was supplied 
from the mines in the province of Kastamonu, 
in particular the mine of Kitre in the sandjak of 
Inebolu and the mines in the township of Cankiri 
{g.v.] (Kastamonu wild ycti sdlndmesi, sene 1316 H., 
533-4). Copper production at the Ktire mine is well 
documented from archival sources. The earliest ac- 
count dates from 919/1513 (BBA, Ibn ul-Emin Tasnif, 
“Me‘adin", no. 3) and records the operation of 29 
forges producing 28,638 wikiyyes (36.74 metric tons) 
for an 81/, month period. The pure copper once ex- 
tracted was valued at 68 akdas per wilkiyde. Subse- 
quent records for the year 1081/1670 (BBA, MM 
15997) give only the lump-sum valuation of the tax- 
farm lease for the operation of the mine fixed at 
3,500 batmans or 24.85 metric tons, without speci- 
fying actual production. However, a still later 
register dating from 1200/1785-6 (BBA, KK 2945), 
while not exclusively concerned with the Kure 
mine but recording shipments of copper ore from 
the Black Sea region as a whole, permits us to make 
some more precise estimations about overall levels 
of copper production. This register records 23 sepa- 
rate shipments made from the port of Samsun in 
the early months of 1200/1785-6, including 22,243 
pieces constituting a total weight of 71,911 batmans 
or 510.57 metric tons (note: the equivalent of 431,466 
witkiyyes, 150 dirhems, given for the shipments 
totalling 71,911 datmans, allows us to fix the true 
weight of the batman in use for metals at this time 
at 5.5379 witkiyyes or 7.1 kg). Since, however, 
these shipments were made directly to the cannon 
foundry in Istanbul, they cannot be regarded as 
accurately reflecting the overall output of even 
the mines of the Black Sea area) D. Urquhart 
writing in 1833 describes Kiire as ‘perhaps the richest 
copper mine in the world” and notes that its yearly 
production reached some three million okkas or 
3,800 metric tons, One-quarter of this total was 
supplied directly to the imperial arsenal in Istan- 
bul for gun casting, one-third was consumed by local 
industry, and the remaining surplus of about 43% 
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exported to foreign markets, in particular India. 
Peysonne! (see summary statistics in Bibl.) also 
provides some information on copper exported from 
the Black Sea ports, Aside from Kiire, we know from 
Edwards’ account of Ottoman mining in ror4 
(Edwards, 195) that there were rich copper deposits 
in the Hendek basin east of Adapazarl, in addition 
to which Solakian (62-70) speaks of dozens of small 
mines along the Harghit river valley near Tirebolu. 
(For further information on copper production, see 
also the Farley report cited in Bibi., and Issawi, 278- 
9.) According to Mehmed ‘Ashik (Mendzir al- 
‘awdlim, fol. 35tb), there existed some copper 
deposits in the Osogovska mountains near Kratovo 
and in various locations in the mountains of Bosnia. 

Iron ore was excavated in large quantities in 
the mines of Samakov in present-day Bulgaria, 
and shipped to Istanbul for various uses in civil 
and military construction via the Black Sea port 
of Ahyolu (Barkan, Siileymaniye Cami, i, 367). 
There were numerous other smaller mining centres 
throughout Bosnia which could also be mobilised in 
time of need (on the smailer iron-producing mines in 
the vicinity of Novo Brdo, see Bidl., HandZi¢, 1976). 
An interesting example of the reopening of a mine at 
Kamengrad in northern Bosnia is to be found in 
vol, xxi of the Miihimme defters for the year 980/1572. 
The document is addressed to the governor of Bosnia 
and specifies that, in order to meet a pressing need 
for cannon balls at the front, the responsible author- 
ities in the area are to recruit the necessary work- 
men from the neighbouring villages without delay 
and resume production at the mine immediately, A 
fact which should not be overlooked when analysing 
the pattern of Ottoman mining activity is that, in 
addition to the richness of a given deposit, geo- 
graphical proximity to the place where military need 
was the greatest could also be a major factor in 
determining which mines were exploited and also the 
level of production which was sought in particular 
locations. 

Information about the two largest consumers 
of iron products, namely the imperial naval yards 
(tersdne-yi ‘amire) and the imperial arsenal! (djebe- 
khane) allow us to make rough estimates about the 
levels of production in the major iron-producing 
regions. In the case of the naval yards, a register 
dated 1073/1663 (BBA, MM 1800) specifies that 
1,328 kanfars or about 75,000 kg. of raw iron were 
provided from Samakov at a cost of 623,267 akdes 
or approximately 470 akées per kanfar. An idjmdl 
register prepared by the overseeing agent (ndzir) 
of the Samakov mine covering a two-year period 
from Mubarrem 1025 to Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 1026/ January 
1616 to December 1617 (BBA, MM 2067) indicates 
that the following finished goods were sent to the 
arsenal in that year: 1,024 shovel blades (ktireks), 
2,552 picks (kasmas), 2,000 axes (balja) and 14 crow- 
bars (hiiskil). Ewliya Célebi (Seyahat-name, vi, 128) 
speaks of a yearly quantity of 8,000 wagonloads of 
raw iron being sent to the central lands of the 
Empire chiefly via the seaport of Salonica. In 
Anatolia, one of the principal iron ore deposits 
exploited by the Ottomans was at Kigi in the 
mountainous region southwest of Erzerum. (on 
the production of cannon balls and other fifished 
iron products at Kigi, see Murphey, The construction 
of a fortress .. ., documents in the addenda). Another 
centre of iron production in Anatolia, at least one 
that was active in the 19th century, was in the town- 
ship of Zeytin north of Mar‘ash. According to the 
yearbook for Aleppo province for the year 1321/1906 





(446), there were two active mines producing a 
yearly quantity of 2,500 wikiyyes of raw iron (on 
these mines, see also Edwards, 193, and Solakian, 
$1-2). 

The provenance of steel used in the Ottoman 
Empire was various. From the east, it was brought 
from India and Caucasia, in particular Derbend, 
and found its way to Damascus, where it was 
fashioned into various finished products, such as 
sword blades, by the celebrated artisans of that 
city (see Bidl., section iii), Some steel also came 
irom Europe and was known as frengi, although there 
were also indigeneous centres in the Rumelian 
provinces at Buda and Samakov. Because of its 
foreign origin and the costly nature of the process 
by which it was refined, tempered steel, referred 
to as “Frankish steel” (celik-i frengi), fetched the 
highest unit price among the baser metals, commonly 
being sold at 4,000 akées per kantar (gt afdes per 
wakiyye) and in one instance for as much as 4,300 
akées per kanfar or 98 akdes per wikiyye (BBA, 
MM 6760, register dated 1006/1597-8). The regulated 
prices as set in 1049/1640 fixed a maximum price 
of 70 akédes per wikiyye for the celik-i frengi supplied 
to the rasp-makers’ guild (tiirpiidjiiydn) in Istanbul 
(Es@r defteri, Topkapu Saray: Library ms. Revan 
1934, fols. r07a-ro08b), but clearly there were exten- 
sive gradations in quality. The official price regula- 
tions of ragg/1640 established the following four 


categories: 
(x) frengi lik = -- 70 akdes per wilkiyye; 
(2) Peshte celik - 35 akces per wikiyye; 


(3) Samakiu celik - 25 abdes per wilkiyye; 

(4) éelik of low quality not suitable for use by the 

file-makers - 20 akdes per wikiyye. 

For the prices of various other metals used in 
the production of ordnance, an account register 
of the imperial cannon foundry (fop-khane-yi Simire) 
from 1006/1597-8 gives us some precise data (BBA, 
MM 6760), At this date, copper was supplied to 
the foundry at a price of forty akdes per wakiyye 
(x wikiyye = 1.2828 kg.). Tin varied in price 
between 3,800-3,900 akdes per hanfar (x kanfar = 
44 wikiyyes), or 86-89 akdes per wikiyye according 
to its provenance. In one notation, an item of ex- 
pense of 1,372 afdes for the cost of a pack horse to 
transport tin from Semendire is recorded. 


Other minerals 


Apart from the seven precious metals (haft-i hosk), 
another class of minerals was made up of ores of 
low intrinsic, but high practical value. Principal 
among these ores were alum (skab), sulphur (Aiéhiirt) 
and saltpeter (gdherZile). 

Alum was used in the textile industry during 
the dying process, as well as in the paper-making 
and other industries, Its manufacture in Turkey 
dated back at least to the 8th/r4th century (Inaicsk, 
Classical age, 134; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
160-1; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 
ii, 565-71). Until alternative sources were discovered, 
Anatolia was the major and almost unchallenged 
supplier of alum to the European textile industry, 
principally through the intermediacy of Genoese 
merchants. A Florentine merchant of the early 
14th century lists five fully distinguishable grades 
and regional varieties of alum from Anatolia, as 
follows: (t) Ktitahya alum; (2) alum from Karahigar 
(= Shebin-Karabis4r) ; (3) alum from Phocea (= Yeii 
Fota); (4) alum from around Ulubad on the western 
shore of Apolyont Gélii; and (5) impure alum from 
the various islands of the Marmara sea (known as 
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alum of Cyzicus (= Kapudagh! yarim-adasl) (Pego- 
lotti, La pratica della mercatura, 43, 293, 369). 
(For the reversal of this state of affairs with regard 
to the Turkish predominance in the production 
and supply of alum to the West by the r2th/r8th 
century, see below.) The principal alum pits were 
found in north-central Anatolia at Shebin-Karahisar 
and in western Anatolia in the area around Kiitahya. 
The toponym Shabkhine still in use today in the 
vicinity of Gediz, and other variants such as Shabdiji 
near Tavshanll, attest to the former importance of 
the alum deposits in this region. Additional deposits 
were found at Maronea near Giimiildjine {¢.v.] in 
Thrace (Shar‘iyya court records of Aleppo, Ewdmir-i 
sulfaniyye, xiv, 70-1) and at Ipsala (Singer, 89-94). 
Since sulphur and saltpetre were two of the 
principal ingredients used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder [see sArtp], it is not surprising that 
supply of these essential materials was controlled 
by means of a special regulatory system. The ac- 
counting system applied for securing gunpowder 
supplies was known as the odjakltk or special fund 
allocated for purchases and requisitioning of essential 
supplies (the same system was used to secure supplies 
for the imperial kitchens, the imperial navy and 
other branches of state service), The regions whence 
the essential minerals for the production of gun- 
powder could be procured within the Empire were 
limited. For supplies of sulphur, the government | 
turned to either extreme of the Empire. A document 
dated 978/1570 indicates that a yearly quantity | 
of 2,000 kanfars was supplied to the government by 
the governor of Hakkari province from his owt | 
region together with Erdjish (Refik, 7-8). On the | 
other side of the empire, an indication of sulphur 
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being mined in Selanik province is found in a budget 
for the year 1079-80/1669-70 (Barkan 1955, 249), 
where an expenditure of 33,000 akées is recorded 
for hiring of pack animals to transport the ore. 
Since we know from other sources (Refik, 7-8) 
that the standard rental fee for each draught animal 
was 200 akdes, we may interpret these figures as 
representing 165 animals, each bearing the standard 
load of 18 batmans or about 300 pounds. Saltpetre, 
too, because it required specially humid climatic con- 
ditions, such as those found on the edges of the salt 
lakes of Karaman province, or in the Nile delta of 
Egypt, though more abundant than sulphur, could 
only be produced in certain places. Like sulphur, it 
too was supplied to the government by means of 
the yearly fixed contribution in kind. The level of 
this contribution was supposed to be constant, but 
additional extraordinary requests could be made 
in time of need. The yearly leve! fixed for Karamin 
province as a whole was 500 fanfars or 28,222 kg. 
(Konya, Shar‘tyya court records for the year ro4o/ 
1630, 30). More often than not, the saltpetre was 
produced in a number of smaller workshops or 
distilleries called kennes (Derleme, viii, 2744), to be 
collected and transported to centrally-located 
factories for the manufacture of gunpowder, One 
such centre was at Bor, which annually produced 
a quantity of 91,000 wikiyyes (approx. 2,000 kanfars 
or 112,890 kg.) of finished gunpowder for delivery 
to the arsenal in Istanbul (Onen, 21). Egypt’s regular 
contribution (irsdliyye) was 3,000 kanfars (Feridin, 
ii, 201-2), but in some years it reached as high as 
10,000 hanfars (see the order addressed to Taban!-Yas! 
Mehmed Pasha, governor of Egypt 1038-40/1628-30, 
in Suwer, fols, 43b-44a). 


Table, Statistics on Anatolian mining in the roth-rrth/r7th-18th centuries 








Minerals Yearly value Yearly volume of Price Source of 
found Location* of the mukdta‘a production per unit information Date 
in akées 

silver (Aleppo) 17,346 MM 7075,p.8 1046/1636 
silver (Tokat) 67,000 MM 7075, p. 26 1046/1636 
silver Djandia 

(Gimtish-khane) 1,500,000 MM 7075, p. 12 1046/1636 
silver Inegdl (Bursa) 80,000 MM 7075, p. 32 1046/1636 
silver (Aleppo) 17,346 MM 7075, p. 8 1046/1636 
silver Djandja 

(Giimiish-khane) 450,000 dirhems ** 9.5 akées for MM 922 roro/1601r 

pure silver, 
1.5 for ore 

silver Ergani 1,136,810 dirhems 15 akées MM $192 1155/1742 
gold) = Ergani 201,157 dirhems 306%/, akées MM 5192 1155/1742 
copper Ardanué 

(Erzerum) 300,000 MM 7075, p. 25 1046/1636 
copper Kiire 

(Kastamonu) 28,638 wiikiyyes *** 68 akdes Ibn ul-Emin, grg/ts13 

MeS&din, no. 3 

iron = Cankiri 

(Kastamonu) 117,879 *#** MM 7075, p. 28 1046/1636 
iron (Mugla) 6,333 *eee* MM 7075, p. 38 1046/1636 
alum Karahisar-i 

Sharki 1,382,650 MM 7075, p.15 1046/1636 
alum Gediz 

(Kétabya) 316,666 MM 7075, p. 35 1046/1636 





* Place-names given between parentheses designate sandjaks. This is used both as an aid to location and 
in order to differentiate individual figures for specific mines from summation figures for a district as a whole; 
** One dirhem equals 3.07g; *** One witkiyye equals 1.2828 kg; **** This figure of 117,879 also reflects 
some revenues from the salt works of Cankiri; ***** Tax-farm of the smelting works (fal-khane). 
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Mineralogical map of Anatolia. 


1, Iron: Biledjik (Refik, 1-4), Cankiri (MM 7075), Mugla (MM 7075), Divrigi (Katib 624), Kigi (Refik, 15, 
21, 46); 

2. Copper: Ardanué (Refik, 54, and MM 7075), Kagizman (Refik, 45-46), Kiire/Kastamonu (‘Ashtik, f. 35rb); 

3. Leap and Sirver: Gilmiish-khane (Ewliya II, 405 and MM 7075) Ergani (Refik, 29, 39) Inegél/Bursa 

|, (Refik, 45, and MM 7075), Ispiye/Tirebolu (Refik, 30, 32, 34); 

4. Sutpnur: Erdjish (Refik, 7-8), Hakkari (Refik, 7-8); 

5. Savrrerre: Erdjish (Refik, 13), Karamin (Refik, rz-r2z, 18), Bor (Ewliya, iii, 190); 

6, A um: Shebin Karabisar (MM 7075), Gediz (MM 7075). 


Sources: 
‘Ashik = Mehmed ‘Ashik, Mendtir al-Sawdlim, Nur-i Osmaniye Library ms. 3426; 


EwliyA = Ewliya Celebi, Sevahat-ndme, 10 vols., Istanbul 1314/1896, to 1938; 
Katib = Katib Celebi, Djihan-numd, Istanbul 1145/1732; 


MM 
Refik 


For the purpose of quick reference, a table follows 
which shows the scale of various mining enterprises 
in Anatolia, An accompanying map shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of the principal minerals. 

Market organisation: distribution and supply. 

The principal purpose of the state regulation of 
mines was to ensure self-sufficiency, particularly 
in materials of strategic significance. It seems more- 
over that in order to achieve this, the state was even 
willing to sacrifice a measure of efficiency in pro- 
duction. This is most obvious in those mines ad- 
ministered by iltisdm (see above and MOLTEZzIM). 
Under this system, after deducting expenses for 
materials and payment of the treasury tithe, an 
investor was left with only some 60% of the pro- 
duction with which to pay his workers and realise 
a profit for himself. As is indicated in a memoran- 
dum on the subject written in about 1600 (see Mur- 
phey, Silver production, 90), this left little margin 
for experimentation with new techniques or invest- 
ment in production-boosting improvements, In 
point of fact, the Ottoman Empire was independent 
of outside sources of supply for all significant minerals 
with the possible exception of tin (on the import of 
tin from the Cornish mines, see BAROD at i, 1063, 
and H. Inaleik, The socio-political effects ..., 215 ff. 
Also, Ewliya Celebi mentions that the supply of tin 
for the Istanbul craft-guilds came from England 
(Seyahat-ndme, i, 579: Ingiltere diydrindan), Modern 
geological exploration has determined that the only 
place in the Middle East where tin occurs in any 
appreciable deposit is the Lebanon (see de Jesus, i, 


= Bagbakanhk Archives, Maliyeden Miidevver series; 
= A, Refik, Osmanl: devrinde Tiirkiye madenleri (967-1200), Istanbul 1931. 


53, and ii, 395, map). However, there is no evidence 
that the Ottomans made use of this site (on the r7th 
century tin trade between England and Turkey, see 
Hedges, 84-5). 

While mining production itself was also carefully 
monitored, strict government control was exercised, 
particularly in the marketing phase. One aspect 
of state regulation of the market place was the 
limiting or total prohibition of export of some 
mineral products at times when local stocks became 
depleted. Examples of the periodic imposition of 
trade restrictions in iron and lead, as well as other 
metals, are recorded in the well-indexed catalogue 
volumes of the Public Record Office in London (see 
Bibl.), These trading bans were imposed only as an 
exceptional measure, but with regard to the sale and 
distribution of certain scarce resources within the 
empire itself there was a whole range of restrictive 
regulations, ranging from government price control to 
the enforcement of artificial market boundaries 
known as dri. 

To illustrate the fundamentally protectionist 
principles of the state with regard to mineral pro- 
duction and distribution, the conditions regulating 
the state alum mines are particularly revealing. 
Details on the marketing of alum mined at Shebin- 
Karahisar (Karahisar-1 Sharkl) for use in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and other products are provided 
in the shar‘iyya court records from Aleppo. In an 
order dated rr Mubarrem 1194/19 January 1780 to 
the authorities in Aleppo, one of the restricted areas 
where the ore could be sold, the government barred 
the competition of European traders (¢frendjiler) 
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who sought to flood the market with cheaper alum. 
Ship captains were warned that if they persisted in 
attempting to sell their cargoes at the deflated price 
of six kurusks per kantar (56.443 kg.), as opposed 
to the fixed price of forty-three kurushs per kantar 
set for the produce of the state-operated mines at 
Karabisar, their cargoes would be confiscated 
(Damascus, Markaz al-wathdih al-ta?rikhiyya: Ewa- 
mir-i sulianiyye (Halab), xv, 484-6). Another order 
dated 25 Muharrem £191/5 March 1777 provided 
guarantees for the maintenance of treasury revenues 
deriving from alum sales by blocking access to the 
market to all suppliers until such time as all the 
state-produced alum had been sold. The order also 
provided that ony shipments of alum not authenti- 
cally proven to have originated from the state 
mines by the issuance of a treasury agent’s permit 
(tedhkire) would be made subject to immediate 
confiscation, as well as to the payment of an in- 
demnity amounting to twice the value of the seized 
shipment (Ewdmir al-sulfaniyye (Halab), xiv, 70-1). 
Such harsh restrictions and overtly monopolistic 
marketing practices based on defined areas called 
6rii were applied in connection with a limited number 
of mineral products such as salt and alum. Never- 
theless, the government applied similar restrictions 
on some precious metals as well, both with an eye 
to protecting treasury revenues, and to assuring the 
availability of scarce materials which, by their 
very nature, could easily be made the subject of 
hoarding and speculation. Thus the sale and circula- 
tion of raw silver was strictly controlled by the 
government. A limit was fixed for the use of the 
jewellers and related craft-guilds (such as the 
sirma-keshan) by the comptroller of the mint (darb- 
khane nagiri), and unauthorised export of silver 
was also forbidden (on this question, see the refer- 
ences in Murphey, Silver production . . ., 89). Further- 
more, by periodic regulation of the coinage (tashih-i 
sikke) to account for fluctuations in the market 
value of silver, official government rates of circula- 
tion (rd?idj) for all major currencies, both internally 
and externally-minted, were determined and were 
universally applied in all provinces of the empire, 
Thus all phases of Ottoman inineral production, 
minting, and circulation followed the same rule 
of strict government regulation and control aimed 
at preserving self-sufficiency and at assuring abun- 
dance in the supply of precious metals for the home 
market. 

Concerning the distribution for use of mincral 
resources, it is clear that the greater part of the 
empire's mineral production was set aside and made 
directly available to the state for two principal uses: 


(t) military use 
a. the imperial cannon foundry (fop-khdne-yi 
SGmire) 
b. naval shipyards (tersdne-yi “dmire) 
(2) use in civil construction 


u. buildings serving the public need 
(1) mosques 
(2) schools 
(3) hospitals 
(4) “imdrets 

b, buildings reserved for state use 
(1) royal palaces 


(2) residences of high government functionaries. | 


A relatively smaller proportion was distributed to 
the craft guilds for the production of household 
utensils and consumer goods. Manufacture of common 





household items such as copper cooking pots (saz- 
ghan), charcoal burners for household heating 
(mangal) and copper eatingware (kab) also used up 
large quantities of metal. According to Ewliy’’s 
list (Seydhdt-name, i, 579) in Istanbul alone there 
were some 1,000 separate metal founders’ shops 
(ddkmedjis) employing some 1,300 skilled craftsmen, 
Tt was only when these two needs had been fully 
satisfied, that is to say, the needs of the state and 
the needs of the internal consumer market, with a 
substantial surplus kept in reserve in case of emer- 
gency need, that the issue of export could even arise, 
When export did occur, the state also carefully 
supervised all aspects of these transactions in order 
to determine the appropriate trading partners, the 
volume of the trade, and the proper price level. 

These peculiarities of the Ottoman marketing 
system are nowhere more in evidence than with re- 
spect to the distribution and sale of salt [see MILy). 
For purposes of salt sales, each production district 
or érii was further divided into sub-units called 
diwdns, to which salt was distributed for sale on the 
basis of carefully calculated population estimates. 
The purpose of such a system was obviously to guard 
against the occurrence of shortage caused by price 
speculation on the part of merchants who knew how 
to profit from a naturally occurring price differ- 
ential based on the geographic proximity of their 
potential markets to the centre of production. Figures 
for several salt works in Anatolia and Rumelia 
published by Giicer inclicate that the distribution 
of salt typically followed a repeating pattern: 85% 
of the salt produced in a given production district 
(Gril) was blocked for distribution at fixed prices 
to local industries (bakeries, etc.), while only 15% 
made its way outside the confines of the drii, either 
as a contribution to a state organisation such as 
the imperial kitchen (maftbakh-i ‘dmire) or for 
distribution in another dri experiencing a temporary 
shortage. Of the total of 85% consumed locally, 
Giger was able to determine that 70% was sold 
directly at the mine or in its immediate environs, and 
a further 15% was sold in remote rural sales dis- 
tricts (diwdns) with limited access to the mine. Far 
from being oppressive, these sales restrictions were 
designed to ensure equitable distribution of commo- 
dities which were either naturally scarce or liable 
to become the object of price speculation. 


Nineteenth-century developments in Ottoman mining. 


In considering the development of Ottoman 
mining in the r3th/r9th century, one should note 
the three areas of fundamental change: 

(a) Mining law. (For this, see the relevant articles 
from the Diistiir listed in the Bibi., section II. 
On the law governing capital investment and 
ownership of land by foreigners, see Engelhardt, i, 
211 ff, and Solakian, 5-6. On the concessionary 
régime, see ImTr¥AzAT.) (b) New mineral types ex- 
ploited in the roth century and the role of foreign 
capital in the development of Ottoman mining. 
({c) New technology and the impact of mechanisation. 
Only the major themes and issues relating to the 
last two topics, in particular, that of mechanisation 
in Ottoman mining (see below), will be treated here. 

The exploitation of other mineral resources 
in the Ottoman Empire such as chrome and nickel 
and the more intensive exploitation of existing fields 
as in the coal industry, began on a large scale rela- 
tively late in Ottoman history, Under the impetus 
of increased demand sparked off by the Industrial 
Revolution in Enrope, mineral exploitation rights in 
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Table. Statistics on Anatolian mining in the roth century 
Minerals Location Yearly volume of Price per Source of Date 
found production unit information 
copper Ergani 6,172 metric tons 72 para = Ths@iyyat, 263 average over 1859-1907 
gold Bulgar Dagi (Adana) 64 okkas (8.4 kg.) Ihs@Piyyat, 263 average over 1805-25 
silver Bulgar Dag 922 okkas (1,183 kg.) Ihs@Wiyydat, 263 average over 1805-25 
copper Kiire (Kastamonu) 340 metric tons Issawi, 279 1851 
fuller’s earth Ankara 7,408,720 metric tons Ihs@iyyat, 265 average over 1820-5 
meerschaum Eskisehir 5,648 sandiks (one Ths@ivyat, 264 average over 1820-5 


sandik = approx. 35 kg.) 


Anatolia became the subject of intense competition 
between the various capitulatory nations and were 
often made a specific article of agreement in the 
bilateral negotiations for the financing of such 
large-scale projects as the Hidjaz railway. In order 
the better to coordinate the leasing and exploita- 
tion of the state mines and to increase their profits, 
a separate Department of Mines attached to the 
Ministry of Public Works (Naf‘iyya) was established 
in 1887, 

The most significant development in the new 
period was the intensive exploitation of the empire’s 
coal reserves with the participation of foreign 
capital. This sector of the mining industry has been 
thoroughly studied by Quataert (see Bibl.), so there 
is no need to enter into details here. Two points 
which should be stressed, however, are firstly that 
the marked rise in mineral output in the late roth 
century was almost entirely used for export outside 
the empire and not to fuel internal industrial ac- 
tivity (according to Owen, 213, 80%-90% of all 
coal production was exported, according to Quataert 
somewhat less, whereas Solakian (10) provides sta- 
tistics from the first decade of the zoth century 
showing that minerals alone usually accounted for 
between 60-70% of all exports), and secondly that 
of all the minerals, coal was far and away the most 
important, comprising nearly 80% of all mineral 
output (see statistics in Ihks@iyyat, 100), The table 
below excludes coal production (for which, see Qua- 
taert and statistics on the Eregli mine in IAs@7iyydt, 
262-3) so as to give a more balanced picture of de- 
velopments in the 19th century as compared with 
the earlier period. With reference to this table, 
it should be noted that two quarried minerals which 
were also intensively exploited during the new period, 
once again primarily for export, were fuller’s earth 
and meerschaum (for statistics on these, see Jhsd?- 
iyydt, table 27, at pp. 102-3, which gives the mineral 
output of the empire by province according to 
two categories, mines (ma‘din) and quarries (fash 
odjaklart). 


Mining technology. 


t. The earlier period. Some interesting details 
of the technological aspects of Ottoman mining are 
provided through the first hand observations of 
Mehmed ‘Ashik, who was in residence during a 
three-year period between 9094/1586 and 997/1589 
in the mining town of Sidrekaps:. According to his 
description, the mine shafts were typically dug to a 
depth of some 150 to 200 dhira‘s (one dhiraS = ap- 
prox. 75 cm). A system of mechanically operated 
surface pumps linked to the subterranean water 
channels was installed to facilitate drainage, The 
process whereby the ore was smelted and purified 
in small forges is also described by him. As the by- 
product of the first smelting, the ore was divided 





into pure silver ingots and a quantity of litharge. 
The litharge could then either be sold in its raw state 
or else further refined to produce lead for roofing 
or ammunition. As described by Mehmed ‘Ashik, 
the forges at Sidrekapss were rather small in size, 
with a central heating chamber connected to au 
exterior collecting chamber where the smelted 
ore was left to solidify. The major technical difficulty 
seems to have been overheating, particularly in the 
winter months when the water circulation needed 
for cooling was impeded by freezing temperatures, 
which gave rise periodically to the explosion and 
collapse of the small, clay-built forges. A document 
which further describes the operation of the smelting 
houses (kal-khdnes) attached to the imperial mint 
and which specifies the percentage of metal lost 
during each stage of the assaying process, has been 
discovered in the Topkapu Saray: archives (D, 9572) 
(see further, Beldiceanu 1964, 95-7). Ewliya Celebi’s 
tith/17th century description of the iron works in 
Samakov gives evidence of the use of hydraulic 
power to work the iron-stamping presses (Seydhat- 
name, Vi, 128). 

2. The roth century. We have already referred 
to the application of improved techniques in order 
to raise yields, a notable example being the con- 
struction of a centralised smelting plant at Tokat to 
process ore from mines throughout northeastern 
Anatolia (see above). Alongside improved technology, 
mechanisation in key areas such as the transport and 
loading of ore had a dramatic impact on mineral out- 
put at the turn of the zoth century. To take an ex- 
ample from the Eregli coal fields, the building of 
a rail link and installing of cranes for rapid loading 
of the ships in the port are singled out by Quataert 
as the critical factors leading to a three-fold in- 
crease in production within a few years of the 
establishment of the French Company, the Société 
d' Heraclée, in 1896 (see Quataert; Owen, 213, taking 
a longer time frame, speaks of a better than ten- 
fold increase in coal output between 1855 and 1913). 
Proximity to existing railway lines also affected the 
decision to exploit known deposits in other sectors 
of the mining industry. The development of chrome 
mining in the province of Aydin, and intensified 
exploitation of the beds of schist at Hendek for ex- 
traction of copper, became economically viable only 
by virtue of the proximity of these areas to exist- 
ing railway lines. In the case of the Hendek opera- 
tions, we are told by Edwards (196) that at the 
time of his report in 1914 there were as many as 26 
separate concessionaires working in an area only 
80 miles square. As a result of intensified mining 
activity and mechanisation in the industry, in a 
single decade at the turn of the zoth century overall 
mining production in all sectors of the industry 
doubled from about 600,000 tons to 1.15 million tons 
(Solakian, 9). This improvement in output was 
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achieved without a significant increase in the number 
of mines operated (Solakian, table at p. 9, shows 
that the number of mines operated fluctuated 
between 82 and 94 over the pericd rgor-ro), and 
in the absence of new mineral finds of any signifi- 
cance. 

Bibliography: I. Ottoman Mining. (a) Ar- 
chival sources: London, Public Records Office, 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating 
to English affairs existing in the archives and 
collections of Venice and other libraries of northern 
Italy (see index under “trade” where sub-headings 
for commodities include: iron, lead, tin, silver. 
etc.); Istanbul, Bagbakanhk Argivi, (BBA) 
Maliyeden miidevver (MM) 2067 = Idjmdl-i 
muhdsebe-yi wariddt ve ikhradjai-i muhimmat-i 
then der djdnib-i Samakov fi sene 1025-6; Kamil 
Kepeci (KK) 5167 = First draft of a survey 
recording mining centres in Rumelia. This draft 
contains chancellery notations indicating where 
comparative statistics from other years are 
to be entered. As an example, on p. 9 of this 
register, a single figure for the valuation of the 
tax-farm of Skopje/Uskiib pertaining to the 
year 1003/1595 jis given. Below this is inscribed 
the instruction 987, 990, 997, 992, Tors, ro24, 
1025, ve 1043 senerleri dahi gdritle; MM 22, 148 = 
completed draft of the above survey containing 
data spanning the years 990-1041/1582-1631; 
State Treasury budgets from the KK series: 
KK roro = budget for 1036-7/1626-7 KK ro21 
== budget for 1037-8/1627-8 KK 1927 = budget 
for 1039-40/1630-1. Istanbul, Topkapu Saray: 
Argivi, Defter 9572 = a document dealing with 
the administration of the mint at Sidrekapsi dated 
44/1537. For a brief description on archival 
sources on mining, see M. Sertoglu, Muhteva 
bakimendan Basvekalet Arsivi, Ankara 1955, 78-81. 
In particular, see BBA, KK 5167, KK 5169, KK 
5t71, KK 5175, KK 5184, KK 5185, KK 5196 = 
registers dealing with the Rumelian mines, and 
BBa, KK 5r90, KK 5191, KK 5192, KK 5195, 
KK 5204 = registers dealing with the Anatolian 
mines. In addition, see the Cevdet tasnif, Darbhane 
(Sertoglu, op. cit, 70), and the collection of 
documents mostly from the 18th and roth cen- 
turies dealing with the state mines and imperial 
mint transferred to the archives from the Depart- 
ment of State Lands (milli emldk), Sertoglu, 
op.cit,, 81. The Ibn ul-Emin Tasnif, Me’adin 
(vol. xix) contains 248 documents dealing with 
various aspects of mining. These documents are 
particularly useful, since apart from statistical 
information, they give us an idea how the mines 
were physically operated. Particularly useful 
in this regard are Jbn wl-Emin, Me'adin, no. 17 
= a report sent by the &dadi of Magnisa dated 
996/1588 concerning inineral deposits in the vicin- 
ity, and Ibn wl-Emin, Me'adin, no. 105 = a 
report by the £a@f of Ktire in Kastamonu province 
dated 1093/1682 concerning the state of the 
mining aud smelting operations in the copper 
nines. (b) Narrative sources and modern works on 
Ottoman mining: G. Agricola, De re metallica, 
Eng. tr. with annotations by H. C. Hoover, 
London rgrz; R, Anhegger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
des Bergbaus im Osmanischen Reich, Istanbul 
1943-5 (/stanbuler Schriften, nos. 2 and 14); 
Ankara, Maden Tethik ve Arama Enstitiisa Yaysn- 
lars: no, 118, iron ore deposits of Turkey, Ankara 
1964; NO. 123, pyrites and sulphur deposits of 
Turkey, Ankara 1965; Mehmed ‘Ashik, Menagir 
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Tktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuast, xvii (1955-6), 225-303; 
idem (1970), XVI asrin ilk yarisinda Turkiyede 
fiyat hareketleri, in Belleten, xxxiv (1970), 557-607; 
idem (1972), Stileymaniye Cami ve Imareti insagts, 
i, Ankara 1972, ii, Ankara 1979; N. Barozzi and 
G. Berchet (eds.), Le Relasioni degli Stati Europei 
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N. Beldiceanu (1964), Les Actes des premiers 
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Bibliothtque nationale a Paris, it. Réglements 
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u srednjeve kovnoj Srbiji i Bosni, printed under 
the auspices of the Serbian National Academy in 
Belgrade and published in two parts in Posebna 
Izsdanja, Part 1, Posebna Izdanja, in vol. ccxi, 
Belgrade 1955; Part II. Posebna Isdanja, ccclv, 
Belgrade 1962; Ewliyé Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, 
to vols., Istanbul 1314/1896 to 1938; S. Faroqhi, 
Alum production and alum trade in the Ottoman 
empire (about 1560-1830), in WZKM, \xxi (1979), 
153-75; Abmed Feridiin, Miinshedt al-selafin, 
Istanbul 1264-5/1848-9; V. A. Gordlevskii, Ek- 
sploatsiya nedr zemli v Turtsii, in Sovetshoe Vosto- 
hovedenya, iii (1945), 109-45; L. Giger, XV-XVII 
astrlarda Osmanit imparatorlugunda tus inhisart 
ve tuslalartn isletme nizamt, in Iktisat Fakiiltesi 
Mecmuast, xxiii (1962-3), 97-143; E. S. Hedges, 
Tin in social and economic history, New York 
1964; A. Handéi¢ (1959), see below, section III; 
idem (1976), Rudnici u Bosni u drugou polivini 
XV stoljcca, in Priloxi za Orientalni Filologiju, 
xxvi (1976), 7-42; Htiseyn Hezrfenn, Telkhis 
al-heyan, Paris, BN ms. Turc A.F. 40, fols. 189a- 
to0a, der alnwail-i me‘ddin, (text transcribed by 
Anhegger, in Beitrdge, 346-8); H. Inaleik, Osmants 
imparatorlujunun hurulus ve inkisafe devrinde 
Tiirkiyenin iktisadi vaziyeti iserinde bir tetkik 
mntinasebetiyle, in Belleten, xv (1951), 629-84; 
idem, /J*, art. DAR at-pars; idem (1973), The 
Ottoman empire in the classical age (1300-1600), 
London 1973; idem (1975), The socio-political 
effects of the diffusion of fire-arms in the Middle 
East, in V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp (eds.), War, 
technology, and socicty in the Middle East, London 
1975, 195-216; idem, Impact of the Annales School 
on Ottoman studies and new findings, in Review, i 
(1978), 69-96; P. de Jesus, The development of 
prehistoric mining and metallurgy in Anatolia, 
British Archeological Reports, International Series, 
no. 74, pts. 1-2, 1980; K. Jiretek, Die Handels- 
strassen und Bergwerke von Serbien und Bosnie 
wihrend des Mittelalters, Prague 1916; E. Koler- 
kilig, Osmanlt imparatorlugunda para, Ankara 
1958; D. Kovatevic (1960), Les mines d'or et 
d'argent en Serbie et Bosnic, in Annales: ESC, xv 
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(1960), 248-58; idem (1970), Le réle de Vindustrie 
minicre dans le développement des centres économi- 
ques en Serbie et en Bosnie, pendant la premiére 
moitié du XVe siécle, in Studia Balcanica, iii 
(r970), 133-8; R. Murphey (1980a), The con- 
struction of a fortress at Mosul in 1631: a case study 
of an important facet of Ottoman military expendi- 
ture, in H. tnalak and O. Okyar (eds.), The social 
and economic history of Turkey (1071-1929), 
Ankara 1980, 163-77; idem (1980b), Silver 
production in Rumelia according to an official 
Ottoman report circa 1600, in Siidost-Forschungen, 
xxxix (1980), 75-104; Y. R. Onen, Osmanitlar 
devrinde Borda barut fabrikalart, in Tiirk Etno- 
grafya Dergisi, v (1962), 21-3; V. J. Parry, El*® 
art. BsArGp. iv; idem, Materials of war in the 
Ottoman empire, in ML. A, Cook (ed.), S'udies in 
the economic history of the Middle East, London 
1970, 219-29; A. Refik, Osmani: devrinde Tiirkiye 
madenleri, 967-1200 A.H., Istanbul 1931; S. Rizaj 
{1968), Rudarstvo Kosova i susednih krajeva, 
Pristina 1968; idem (19704), Rwudarsivoto vo 
Makedonija od XV do NVIII vek, in Glasnik na 
Tnstitot 2a Nacionalna Istorija, xiv (1970), 9£-111; 
idem (1970 b), Counterfeit of money in the Balkan 
Peninsula from the XV to the XVII century, in 
Balcanica, i (1970), 71-9; H. Sahillioglu, Onyedinet 
asrin ilk yarisinda Istanbulda tedaviildeki sikkelerin 
raici, in Belgeler, i (1964), 228-33; idem, Kurulu- 
gundan XVII asrin sonlartna kadar Osmanl para 
tariht hakkinda bir deneme, unpubl. doctoral diss., 
Istanbul University 1958; S, Shaw, The financial 
and administrative organization and development 
of Ottoman Egypt 1517-1798, Princeton 1962; 
C. Singer, The earliest chemical industry; an essay 
in the historical relations of economics and technology 
illustrated from the alum trade, London, 1948; 
Suwer-i kitifit-i hiimayin, Istanbul University 
Library, ms., TY 6110 = copies of orders sent by 
Sultan Murad IV (reigned 1032-49/1623-39) to 
his governors in the provinces, and correspon- 
dance with other high state functionaries; S. 
Vryonis, The question of the Byzantine mines, in 
Speculum, xxxvii (1962), 1-17; T. M. Yaman, 
Kiire bakir madenine dair vesikalar, in Tarih 
Vesikalart, iv (1941), 266-82. — II. Works on 
Ottoman mining legislation: R, Anhegger 
and H. tnaleik (eds.), Naniinndme-i sulfani ber 
miiceb-i ‘érf-i ‘Osmani, Ankaraz 956; N. Beldiceanu 
(1962), Un réglement minier Ottoman du régne de 
Siileyman le législateur, in Stidost-Forschungen, 
xxi (1962), 149-67; idem (1964), Les Actes des 
premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscrits 
turcs dé la Bibliothique Nationale a Paris. ii. Régle- 
ments miniers 1390-1512, The Hague 1964; 
N. Cagatay, Osmanlt imparatorlugunda maden 
hukuk ve thtisadiyats hakkinda vesikalar, in Tarih 
Vestkalart, x (1943), 275-83; Ji. Engelhardt, La 
Turquie et le Tanzimat, ou histoire des reformes 
dans VEmpire Otioman depuis 1826 jusqu'd nos 
jours, Paris 1882-4; H. Ernisch, Das sachsische 
Bergrecht des mittelalters, Leipzig 1887; M. S. 
Lilipovié, Das Erbe der miltclalterlichen stichsischen 
Bergleute in den siidslawischen Landern, in Stidost- 
Forschungen, xxii (1963), 192-233; Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Halabi, Multakd al-abhtir, Tkish. 
tr. with comm. by Mehmed Mewkifati, 2 vols. 
Istanbul 1318/1900; A. Handzié (1959), Zakonska 
odrebda (kanun) o tuslanskim solanama, in Prilozi 
za Orientalui Filologiju, viii-ix (1958-9), 169-79; 
Kaniinndme-i Sas, text in transcription by An- 
hegger in Beitrége, suppl. to vol. xiv of Istanbuler 


Schriften, Istanbul 1945; F. Spaho, Turski Rudar- 
ski Zakoni, in Glasnik Zemaljshog Muszeja Sarajevu, 
xxv (1913), 133-94; G. Young, Corps de droit 
ottoman; recueil des codes, lois reglements ordonnan- 
ces eb actes les plus importants ..., 7 vols., Oxford 
1905-6 (see esp. vi, 15 ff.). In addition to the above, 
for changes in law of mining in the post-Tanzimat 
era, the best source is the Ottoman Law Code 
(Diistay). In particular, see Diéistiir, Tertib-i 
ewwel (repr. Ankara 1943): viii, 327-32 (text of 
mining law of roor), and 439-60 (text of mining 
law of 1906). For later amendments, see Diistar 
(Terttb-i thani), i (1326-7/1908-9), Law no. 16, 
53-5; Law no. 46, 113-16; Law no. 83, 300-1; Law 
no. 155, 738-41; vi (1331-2/1913-14), Law no. 43, 
105-6; Law no. 227, 378; Law no. 304, 709; vii 
(1332-4/1914-16), Law no. 239, 602-4. — III. 
Works on Ottoman and Islamic metallur- 
gy. U. Erginsoy, Islam maden sanatin gelismesi, 
Istanbul 1978 (Kiiltur Bakanhg: Yayimlari: Tiirk 
Sanat LEserleri Dizisi, 4); G. Feher, Quelques 
problémes des objets d’art metalliques turc-osmanlis 
mis au jour en Hongrie, in Atti IT. Cong. int. arte 
Turca, Venice 1965, 123-8; P. de Jesus, Metal 
resources in ancient Anatolia, in Anatolian Studies, 
xxviii (1978), 97-102; A. nan, Tiirklerde demircilik 
sanatt farihle ve folklorda, in Tiirk Kiiltiirii, iv 
(1966), 542-4; L. A. Mayer, Sixteen Islamic 
blades, in Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Western India, vi (1957-9), 1-3; C. Panseri, Damas- 
cus steel in legend and in reality. in Gladius, iv 
(1965), 5-66; R. F Tylecote, 4 /tstory of metallurgy, 
London 1976; U. Yucel, Uurk kilig ustalanr, in 
Tiirk Etnografya Dergis:, viii (1965), 59-67; A. R. 
Zaky, Islamic swords in the Middle Ages, in Bull. 
Inst. Egypte, xxxvi (1954), 365-79; idem, The 
sword in Islamic art, in Bull. Coll. Arts, Baghdad 
Unir., i (1959), 93-100; idem, Centres of Islamic 
sword making in the Middle Ages, in Bull, Inst. 
Egypte, xxxviii (1955-6), 285-95; idem, On Islamic 
swords, in Studies in Islamic art and architecture in 
honour of K. A.C. Creswell, Cairo 1965, 270-91. — 
IV, Travel literature containing references 
to mineral resources in Islamic lands, 
Ibn Battita, Rikla; {bu Fad! Allah, ed. F. Taesch- 
ner, Al-“Umari’s Bericht iiber Anatolien in seinem 
Werke Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar 
Leipzig 1929; F. Balducci Pegolotti, ed, Allan 
Evans, La pratica della mercatura, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1936, see in particular, the index for commo- 
dities under the following headings argento (silver) ; 
buglione (bullion); ore (gold), prombo (lead), and 
rame (copper); Bertrandon de la Broquiére (1433), 
Voyage d'outremer et retour, ed. C. Schefer and H. 
Cordier, in Recueil de voyages et de documents pour 
servir & "histoire de la géographie, xii, Paris 1893; 
Iacopo de Promontorio (1475), ed. F. Babinger, 
Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen Iacopo de Pro- 
montorio de Campis tiber den Osmanenstaal um 
1475 in SB Bayr. Ak., Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1956); 
Pierre Belon (1554), Les observations de plusieurs 
singularités et choses memorables trouvées en Gréce, 
Asie, Judée, Egypte, Arabie, ct autres pays, Paris 
1554; Paolo Contarini (1583), Relasione di Paolo 
Contarini bailo a Constantinopoli, letta in pregadi 
Tanno 1583, ed. E. Alberi, in Relazioni degli 
ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, ser. 3, vol. iii, 
209-50, Florence 1855; Edward Brown (1669), 
A brief account of some iravels in Hungaria, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thessaly ...as also some 
observations on the gold, silver, copper, quicksilver 
mines, baths and mineral waters in those parts, 2nd 
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ed., London 1685; Peysonnel (1787), Traité sur 
le commerce de la Mer Noire, 2 vols., Paris 1787. 
The relevant passages here are as follows: for 
copper, i, 80 (imports from the Crimea) an 
annual quantity of 2,500 kanfars of copper was 
brought from Trabzon to supply the local industry, 
consisting of some roo coppersmiths’ shops; ii, 
78: (Exports from Trabzon) the tithe of the copper 
production is estimated at 12,000 fkanfars, in- 
dicating an annual production of at least 60,000 
kanfars; for saltpetre, i, 140-3; (Exports from 
the Crimea). After subtracting the quantities 
consumed locally for the production of gunpowder, 
an annual surplus of 40,000-50,000 okhas was 
available for export. (Note: since the purchase 
of saltpetre by foreign traders was forbidden at 
Istanbul, many merchants in Peysonnel’s day 
availed themselves of this source of supply,), — 
Vv. Ottoman mining in the roth & early 
zoth centuries. J. Hawkins, On the produce of 
the copper mines of Europe and Asia, and partic- 
ularly those of Armenia, in Trans. of the Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall, iii (1828); D. 
Urquhart, Turkey and its resources: its municipal 
organization and free trade; the state and prospects 
of English commerce in the East, London 1833; 
|. L. Farley, Resources of Turkey, London 1862; 
W,. F. A. Thomas, Emery, chrome-ore and other 
minerals in the vilayet of Aidin, Asia Minor, in 
Trans. of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, xxviii (1898), 208-25; K. E. Weiss, Kurze 
Milthetlungen fiber Lagerstatten im westlichen 
Anatolien, in Zeitschrift fiir Praktische Geologie, 
ix (rg90r), 249-62; B.Simersbach, in ibid., xi 
(1903) (on the coalfields of Eregti); Maliyye Weka- 
leti, Senelik ihs@iyydt-1 maliyye, 1325 H., Istanbul 
1327/1909 (see esp. 98-104-imadin  rusiimc, 
and 262-68—ma‘din hdsildth; M. Edwards, 
Notes on mines in the Otloman Empire, in Trans. 
of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
xxiii (1914), 192-210; Doelter, Die Mineralschatze 
-.-, Stuttgart 1916. Modern works include: 
E. G, Mears (ed.), Modern Turkey, New York 
1924; A. Solakian, Les richesses naturelles et écono- 
miques de | Asie Mineure, Istanbul 1923; U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, Bibliography on the geology and 
mineral Resources of Turkey, compiled by L. Jones, 
Washington D.C. 1933 (a handy pamphlet listing 
publications on Turkey’s mineral resources 
arranged according to major mineral types); 
S. Tanca, Les ressources minéralogiques de la 
Turquie et son régime minier, unpubl. diss., Univ. 
of Strasbourg 1937; Naval Intelligence Division, 
Geographical Handbook Series, Turkey, London 
1943 (ch, on mining in Turkey in vol. ii, 109-30); 
C. W. Ryan, A guide to the known mineral resources 
of Turkey, Ankara 1960; C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey 1800-1914, Chicago 1980 (see 
esp. 278-98); R. Owen, The Middie East in the 
world economy 1800-1914, London and New York 
198r (see esp. 209-13); D. Quataert, Social dis- 
integration and popular resistance in the Ottoman 
Empire 1881-1908 (in press) (contains a detailed 
ease study on the development of the LEreéli 
coal fields under the direction of the French com- 
pany, the ‘Société d'Héraclée"’, beginning in 1896). 
In addition to the above, contemporary newspaper 
reports and cousular reports contain a great deal 
of useful information. Seo, in particular, Das 
Minenwesen in der Turkei, in Osterreichische 
Monatschrift fiir der Orient (May 1905); Balkan 
geography and Balkan railways, in JRGS (Sep- 
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tember 1908); Mining conditions in Turkey, in 

Engineering and Mining Journal, \xxxvii (April 

1909), 864. (R. Murpucy) 

4. In Istamic art, 

Materials and techniques. 

In Muslim civilisation as in classical antiquity, 
precious metals and alloys of copper, tin, lead and 
iron were used for artistic purposes, We have only 
scanty information about the metals, and particularly 
about the alloys of which metalware was made. Our 
ignorance in this respect stems from a number of 
reasons. One is that most of the Islamic metal 
objects have never been properly analysed, and 
terms like “bronze” or “brass” are used indiscrim- 
inately in catalogues and other scholarly publica- 
tions. Another reason is that the mediaeval Islamic 
terminology for metals and their alloys is often 
ambiguous and therefore difficult to evaluate 
(Aga Oflu, A brief note, in JAOS, Ixv (1945), 2148-23). 
It would seem, however, that from the early Islamic 
period to at least A.D. 1200, materials conform 
with those used in classical antiquity and with 
those mentioned by al-Djazari, namely: gold 
(dhahab); silver (fidda); with bronze (isfadrih, from 
the Persian sapid rily, a bronze with heavy content of 
tin, antimony and lead); bronze (sufr); brass (shabah); 
copper (nuhkds), and tin (rasds al-kal%), In early 
Islamic times the use of iron (hadid) seems to have 
been negligible. It became important, however, for 
the production of steel for weapons and tools, and 
may have also been used instead of bronze for the 
plating of doors and city gates. 

Together with the unbroken tradition in the use of 
metals and their alloys, there was a technical conser- 
vatism in the fashioning of Islamic metal objects. 
Several methods of casting—one of the oldest arts in 
the world—were practised in Islam. One was the 
cire-perdue or lost wax process, applied in cases of 
closed shapes. An accurate, though somewhat sketchy 
description by al-Djazari (¢.v. in Suppl.J, active in 
Diy4rbakr in the second half of the 6th/r2th century, 
testifies that in northern Mesopotamia the lost wax 
technique was well-established. Dated mid-6th/rath 
century objects indicate its use in Iran too (L. T. 
Giuzalian, A bronze galamdan, 97). Another method 
described by al-Djazari was casting with green sand. 
This method, which is of obscure origin, is mentioned 
also in Chinese sources contemporary to al-Dijazari. 
(For the first description in Europe, see Biringuccio, 
De la pirotechnia, 1540.) 

Casting in open or piece moulds was used for works 
in the round or for more composite shapes, and re- 
quired soldering. Hollow, primarily circular vessels, 
were often produced from disks or sheet metal, such 
as brass or white bronze, by burnishing the shape on 
a lathe. This technique, discovered by Roman artisans 
and known today as spinning, presumably passed to 
{slam from late Roman and Byzantine sources. No 
written documents on this technique, comparable to 
al-Djazarl’s book on automata [see uryat in Suppl.) 
have so far come to light, The same applies to the 
widely employed method of raising—or sinking—in 
which comparatively thin metal sheets were trans- 
formed by hammering into jointless, hollow vessels of 
almost any shape. Among the objects fashioned in this 
technique are jugs, bottles, cups and bowls raised in 
precious metal or white bronze, covered brass vessels 
with fluted bodies and lids, and the like. 

The most common method employed for decoration 
were punching, chasing and bossing, tracing, en- 
graving and inlay. None of these techniques was 
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entirely new. Their originality lies in the application 
of these conventional methods to create surface 
decorations of unprecedented Islamic character and 
artistic feeling. 

(z) Punching: This method, known also as ring- 
matting and executed by stamps which terminate in 
a small ring or hole, is particularly appropriate for 
soft metals. It was employed by Chinese and Soghdian 
gold- and silversmiths primarily as background pat- 
tern, while in Islamic metalwork punched circles were 
also applied to objects made of bronze and its alloys. 
The most common use of ring-inatting was to set off 
the main decoration or an inscription from the 
ground. Yet particularly on early metalware, 
punched circles also formed the principal decoration, 
On bronzes, ring matting appears to have gone out 
of fashion by the early 7th/r3th century. The latest 
dated example of ring-matting on bronze known 
to the writer occurs on an inlaid penbox, which 
was made in 607/1210-11 by Shadh! for Madjd al- 
Mulk al-Muzaffar, one of the viziers of ‘AIM? al-Din 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shab. 

(2) Chasing and bossing (tandjir); Repoussé, 
or ornamental relief work, is produced by hammering 
metal sheet, and like punching it is closely linked to 
the work of the gold- and silversmith. We still possess 
a relatively fair number of chased and bossed gold 
and silver objects, The bulk of the surviving objects 
comes from Iran and antedates the 7th/13th century. 
Reports of later Muslim travellers like {bn Battita 
imply, however, that such vessels continued to be 
manufactured also outside Iran and in larger quan- 
tities than the surviving examples suggest. The 
application of repoussé to bronze in order to create 
an over-all decoration, which was practised in the 
Near East since remote antiquity, was relatively 
rare in Islam. It is known foremost from a group 
of late 6th/r2th to early 7th/r3th century candlesticks 
and some stylistically closely-related rectangular 
tray-like objects (see also Rice, A Seljug lamp from 
Konya, SIMW. V). In modern times, chasing and 
bossing of brass and copper is practiced all over 
the Islamic world. 

(3) Tracing and engraving (hafr): The decora- 
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and silver is documented only from the mid-6th/r2th 
century onwards. According to al-Djazari, the 
inlaying of the doors at Diyarbakr in the last third 
of the 6th/12th century was done by cutting the 
pattern for the inlay from metal sheets, casting the 
grooves in the lost wax technique, and finally 
fitting both parts together. Although this method 
was known in ancient times, inlaid Islamic metal ob- 
jects from the 6th/r2th and 7th/r3th centuries point 
to two different techniques. In the first, the so-called 
dove-tailing employed for red copper and silver inlay, 
the design was traced into the bronze or brass with 
a blunt tracer. The channels, or spaces to receive 
the copper or silver wire, were roughened and under- 
cut, and the silver hammered into these “‘dove- 
tailed” grooves. Where the space to be inlaid was 
greater than a wire would fill, a piece of sheet metal 
instead of wire was beaten down into the undercut 
spaces and subsequently engraved. No undercutting 
took place in the second method of inlay. In this 
method, which was employed for gold and is doc- 
umented since the mid-7th/13th century, shallow 
grooves following the contours of the design were 
traced, and the thin gold leaf was secured by ham- 
mering it into the grooves, When larger panels 
were prepared to receive the gold, the bottom of the 
respective ornament was thoroughly roughened 
with a punching tool. 

On the majority of mediaeval bronze aud brass ob- 





| jects, chased lines or background scrolls are filled 


tion of the majority of Islamic metal objects was done | 


either with chisels to produce grooves, or with gravers 
in order to remove the metal which once filled these 
grooves. Both techniques are not related to any 


specific material, and were employed singly and in | 
conjunction with other techniques. They were used | 


for unpretentious decorations of household utensils; 
for tracing intricate arabesque patterns; for preparing 
the grooves for cupper and silver inlay, or to enrich 
repouss¢ or other decorations. Both tracing and 
engraving are still practiced in almost any bazaar 
workshop, 

(4) Inlay: Inlay in imetal (taafit or tafSim) is a 
technique by which the artist enriches a metal object 
by overlaying parts of its surface with patterns 
formed from wires or sheets of a different metal. 
Although this craft too is of considerable antiquity, 
it was uot popular before the mid-6th/rath century. 
On early bronzes, as for instance a pear-shaped ewer 


in the Victoria and Albert Museum (434-1906), an | 


often-discussed ewer in the Herinitage, or a ewer in 
the Metropolitan Musewin of Art (47.100.90), a 


thin piece of red copper was hammered into a sinall | 


cavity in order to mark the eyes or feathers of a 


bird or to indicate a fruit or floral motif. Silver » 


wire, which in later centuries had become a common 
medium for inlay, was only rarely used with these 
early examples, The wider use of inluy with copper 


with a black, bituminous substance the composition 
of which has so far not been analysed. Similarly, the 
composition of the niello powder used in Islamic 
times on gold and silver ware is stil] unknown. 


Types of metalware. 


Broadly speaking, Islamic metalwork falls into five 
categories. The first and largest are objects made 
for domestic and religious use, They are well repre- 
sented in museuins and private collections and there- 
fore better known than the rest. The second group are 
doors and windows and their accessories, It includes 
knockers, locks, keys and window grills. Scientific and 
medical instruments, astrolabes, globes, knifes and 
scissors form the third group of metalwork. The in- 
terest in these instruments lies primarily in the 
history of science and technology. Yet in their 
excellent craftsmanship and beautiful decoration 
they are often real works of art, The fourth group 
are arms and annoury, They too are often of ex- 
cellent craftsmanship, though for evident reasons 
they differ in design and workmanship from the 
former categorics. The same applies to jewellery, 
which for technical and other reasons deserves a 
separate study [see pyawnHar, ii, in Suppl.j). The 
last three categories are therefore not included in 
this section, Artistically-outstanding examples will 
be mentioned below. 


Objects made for domestic and religious use. 


(c) Lighting implements. Islamic lampstands 
basically follow Byzantine, Mediterranean models. 
Two types, both common in pre-[slainic Iran, Syria 
and Egypt, had particular influence on the formation 
of the Islamic stands. The first is characterised by a 
post made up of baluster-shaped links, and is topped 
by a pan and a faceted spike to hold the lamp. The 
second type has a plain shaft which is bordered 
above aud below by either disks, rings or a squat 
knob. Both kinds rest on three pawed or hoofed 
animal feet. The base is formed by three curving 
trefoils with a raised sharp edge along the ceutre, 





or, more rarely, rises in the shape of a shallow dome. 
The artistic changes brought about by Islam did 
not so much affect the main elements of the Roman- 
Byzantine models than their stylistic transformation. 
This is expressed in the preference for segmental 
shapes, faceted shafts, or geometric, flattened 
renderings of the zoomorphic feet or trefoil bases 
(Barrett, Islamic metalwork, Pls. 3, 4a). Another 
Roman variation, the pricket-type lamp stand, 
recurs primarily among early Mamlik specimens 
(cf. Louvre, no. 6030; Berlin, Museum fiir Islamische 
Kunst, no. I 655, repr. H. Gliick and E. Diez, Die 
Kunst des Islam, Berlin 1925, Pl. 441). In later cen- 
turies, lampstands of the above-mentioned types 
became less adequate as lighting utensils and are 
therefore rare. 

Mediaeval Islamic oil lamps also follow the Roman- 
Byzantine tradition. Their oval, or occasionally 
bulbous body has one or several nozzles for the wick, 
a hinged lid to cover the central filling hole, and is 
often applied with a handle at one end of the longitu- 
dinal axis. In contrast to the Roman specimen, 
the Islamic oil lamps were not made for a pricket 
stand, and are either footless or rest ou a splayed, 
often faceted foot. This last form is generally regarded 
as an Iranian, particularly East Iranian feature 
and associated with 6th/r2th to 7th/13th century 
Khurdsanian workshops, Many of them had animal 
or bird-shaped finials. 

Zoomorphic oi] lamps, too, were created both by 
Christian and by Islamic artisans, Yet whereas the 
shapes of the Byzantine and Coptic lamps were 
restricted to birds of symbolic content, in mediaeval 
Islam no clear preference for one or the other animal 
shape seems to have existed. The species of birds 
or quadrupeds became more and more differentiated 
and imaginative, and many are provided with burners 
attached to the breast or head of a fabulous creature. 

In contrast to the lighting implements mentioned 
so far, the models for the mediaeval types of Islamic 
candlesticks are as yet obscure. Since about the end 
of the 6th/12th century the dominant type of these 
objects consisted of three clearly-marked elements: a 
truncated base, a socket which on a smaller scale re- 
peated the form of the base, and a tubular neck serv- 
ing as a link between the two. Aside from different 
proportions and sizes—candlesticks manufactured for 
mosques or public institutions may have reached a 
height of more than 50 cin.—base and socket took 
on a variety of shapes. There were two basic trends. 
In the first, the truncated cone of these elements had 
straight sides. The genera! appearance of those candle- 
sticks was therefore heavy and somewhat sturdy. 
Tu the second, and more elegant variety, the flanks 
were contracted. In addition, the surface was often 
faceted, subdivided into straight vertical flanges, 
into raised ogee-shaped arches or two registers of 
pentagonal compartments. In a “transitional” 
type between the faceted and truncated forms, 
body and socket projected strongly towards their 
base, and the body rested ou a slanting foot. This 
strong projection is counterbalanced by a pro- 
triding, {lat shoulder (Ferhérvari, nos. 159-60; 
A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, Le bronze iranien, 52-3). 
In a special category of Iranian roth/r16th to rrth/r7th 
century candlesticks, base, neck and socket were 
unified and turned into a cylindrical, and occasionally 
faceted stand with a slanting foot (Melikian Chirvani, 
op. cit., 116-17), In most of these so-called pillar 
candlesticks, some traces of the basic three sections 
in the form of low mouldings or rings have been 
retained. 





Mosque lamps, polycandelons and chandeliers 
belong to a variegated group of suspended float-wick 
lamps, of which relatively few examples have 
survived. To judge by the few complete and the 
numerous fragmentary metal mosque lamps so far 
known, they closely resembled glass lamps. They 
were either fashioned of sheet metal or cast in bronze, 
had a bulbous perforated body, a flaring neck and 
low foot, and three suspension rings were attached 
to the middle of their body. Suspension arms, also 
imade of sheet metal, were hooked to these rings. 
The few specimens which have survived do not 
allow a closer typological classification. By the 
late 7th/r3th century, their place appears to have 
qradually been taken by glass or ceramic lamps. 

The number of polycandelons—a suspended lamp 
consisting of several glass containers fitted into a 
inetal frame—is even smaller. This type, which stems 
from the Roman-Byzantine tradition, was developed 
in western Islamic countries rather than in the east, 
and was transformed in Mamlik Egypt into huge 
prismatic, many-tiered or pyramidically-shaped 
chandeliers. 

(2) Perfume vessels. The most common type 
of incense burner (mibkhara or mabkhara) had a cy!- 
indrical body with an inner shallow bow! for the in- 
cense, a domed cover, straight handle soldered hori- 
vontally to the body, and three, often zoomorphic 
feet. The cover, and in mauy cases also the body, 
were pierced for the emission of the smoke. The shape 
of these incense burners stems ultimately from 
Byzantine of Coptic thurification vessels, and also the 
feet in the form of animal paws in different degrees 
of stylisation correspond to the feet of Byzantine 
and Islamic lampstands mentioned previously. 
Between the early 7th/r3th and the end of the 
Sth/r4th century this traditional Byzantine type 
dominated in Syria and Egypt, while in Iran it 
seems to have been less abundant, Another kind 
of Mamliik incense burner common in Syria and 
Egypt consisted of two, partly perforated hemi- 
spheres held together by clasps, which had no feet 
and were either suspended or rolled on the floor. 
To hold the charcoal they enclosed a small iron bow! 
which was set in gimbles to move freely when the 
incense burner was rolled or swung. In the gth/z5th 
and roth/r6th centuries, such vessels were widely ex- 
ported to Italy and then produced by Mamiltk 
artists who resided in Venice. Similarly-shaped 
incense burners occur already among Chinese silver 
vessels which are generally attributed to the T’ang 
period. The Chinese specimens are, however, much 
smaller, and their relation to the Islamic incense 
burners is so far obscure. Some early 4th/roth to 
early 7th/13th century East Iranian incense burners 
with a square or cylindrical body seem to relate 
to a Buddhist, Central Asian tradition. They rested 
on low feet of a type also common in other East 
Iranian bronzes, and certain details in their decora- 
tion, such as lotus petals and blossoms are remi- 
niscent of pinnacles on Buddhist stupas or votive 
vessels, A variant of these East Iranian incense 
burners, which was also popular in East Iranian 
households between the late 4th/roth and the 
7th/r3th centuries, was fashioned in the form of a 
cylindrical, hooded receptacle. It also rested on 
three zoomorphic, generally faceted feet; its low 
body had a niche-like upper aperture with an arch- 
shaped opening, and the front of the sermi-dome was 
flanked by a pair of flat, projecting bird heads. 

Another type of incense burner was fashioned in 
the form of highly-stylised felines or birds. These 
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vessels, which are generally assigned to North-East 


Iranian workshops, seem to have been in vogue 
throughout the 6th/r2th century. Their body was 
hollow-cast and perforated. In the feline-shaped 
incense burners, the animal-head was removable 
to permit placing the incense in the body, while 
the bird-shaped examples had a drawer for the 
charcoal in the bird's breast. There is still much 
uncertainty about zoomorphic incense burners in 
Fatimid Egypt. Although a considerable number 
of animal-shaped, presumably Fatimid objects have 
been preserved, their function is not always clear, 
and the group comprises fountain heads and objects 
which may have served various decorative purposes. 

The identification of mediaeval Islamic bottles as 
perfume flasks (kumkum) is often ambiguous. Among 
the extant flasks and bottles the following types al- 
most certainly served this purpose. One is a group 
of Persian, 15-21 om. high silver or parcel gilt 
bottles attributable to between the late 5th/rrth and 
the mid-6th/12th century. They have a globular body 
resting on a low, splayed footring and a narrow, 
tubular neck, A small fluted cover with a ring, which 
probably once held a chain by which it was attached 
to the neck, has been preserved in some of these speci- 
mens. To prevent the evaporation of the perfume they 
would have required an additional stopper (Survey, 
Pl. 1350). A second group of Persian 12th century 
bottles is characterised by a funnel-shaped neck, a 
bell-shaped, longitudinally-fluted body, and a flat 
horizontal link between collar and neck (Survey, 
Pl. 1311 B.E.). Other bottles of this type have ob- 
lique or softly-rounded shoulders. Their bodies are 
cylindrical or facetted, and occasionally the mouth 
of the neck is sealed with a small filter. Similarly- 
shaped pottery and glass vessels with a pierced 
filter and a filling hole at the bottom make an 
interpretation of these bottles as perfume-sprinklers 
even more likely. Small, 8-9 cm. long bronze per- 
fume flasks with a facetted, siightly flaring neck, 
a rectangular body and four tooth-shaped feet, 
which evidently were fashioned after a widely-used 
type of glass and rock crystal flasks, bear further 
witness to the affinities between bronze and glass 
flasks of that kind (C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche 
Glaser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem Naken Osten, 
Berlin 1929-30, i, 160-2; ii, Pl. 59; cf. idem, Das Glas 
von Samarra, Berlin 1928, Pl. VII). 

Mamlik perfume bottles were particularly appro- 
priate for sprinkling odoriferous oils, Fashioned in an 
ovoid shape, these bottles had a long tapering neck 
that terminated in a pointed end and a base that 
was fitted with a plug, resembling the filling holes 
of the Persian perfume flasks, (Cairo, Cat., 1969, 
no. 79, Pl. 15). 

(3) Mirrors. Islamic mirrors fall into two cate- 
gories, The first and larger category consists of mir- 
rors with a central perforated boss for fitting a cord 
and is based upon Chinese prototypes. They are rela- 
tively small—the average diameter varies between 
10 to 20 cm.—the face of the mirror is cast in relief 
decoration, and the reverse is smoothly polished. 
In the second and smaller group the mirror was fur- 
nished with a handle, which was cast either separately 
or in one piece with it. This second category stems 
from a Mediterranean tradition, and dates back to 
classical antiquity. Mirrors of this type appear to have 
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served primarily as toilet accessories, while the orig- 


inally Chinese type presumably had a magical or 
talismanic purpose. In spite of the considerable 
mumber of extant mirrors, which include inscribed 
and even dated specimen, these objects have never 


been properly studied, and both categories need 
further investigation. 

(4) Inkwells and penboxes. The most common 
type of inkwell (dawdt or mihbara) had the shape of 
a cylindrical pot and was covered with a separate 
domed lid. It was used in Iran since Samanid times, 
and only the proportions, the profile of the cover and 
the decoration changed in the course of the centuries. 
The extant specimens fall chronologically into three 
groups. The first consists of Persian inkpots from the 
second half of the 6th/r2th century. They are 
relatively small, 7 to 13 cm high. The base is either 
flat or has three low, almond-shaped feet cast to- 
gether with the vessel. The cover has a fluted, dome- 
shaped centre, and lid and body are furnished with 
loops or tubular appendages for fastening the pot 
to the hand of the scribe. In the second group, which 
appears to have been used also in Syria in the 7th/13th 
century, the dome is hemispherical and rests directly 
on the level surface of the lid. In the last group, 
represented by Persian inkpots of the roth/r6th to 
rath/18th centuries, the body is slender, and its 
width hardly exceeds the width of the domed 
cover, 

Penboxes (alamdan) fall into several categories. 
The most common are rectangular boxes with a 
separate hinged cover and differently-shaped com- 
partments for the ink and other writing implements. 
The shorter ends of the Iranian specimens were 
generally rounded. The rectangular shape was more 
characteristic for Mamlik Syria and Egypt and for 
Ottoman Turkey. Pencases which were placed in 
the belt were more delicately shaped, The first and 
earlier type was wedge-shaped. It was made of two 
parts, and the inner, compartmented box could be 
entirely removed. Most of the extant specimens 
of this kind are [ranian in style and attribatable 
to the 7th/r3th century. The second type, known 
frown roth/r16th to the r2th/18th centuries, apparently 
West Persian examples, consisted of a flat, either 
tubular or rectangular pencase and a cylindrical 
inkpot attached to it (Survey, Pl, 1387 A). A similar 
type was used by Ottoman officials. 

(5) Caskets and boxes. The earliest preserved 
metal caskets come from 4th/roth century Spain. 
They are made of silver, mostly gilt and inlaid with 
niello, and their shape and proportions closely follow 
contemporary Spanish-Islainic rectangular ivory 
caskets with gabled lids (Migeon, Manuel, ii, 16-17, 
fig, 220). In the Eastern Islamic lands, silver caskets 
of this type are rare, and not known before the 
Saldjik invasions. Two particularly fine examples 
are said to come from a Persian hoard and are kept 
in the L. A. Mayer Memorial Museum in Jerusalem 
(Survey, Pl. 1352 A, B). Brass and bronze caskets 
made between the late 6th/r2th and later 8th/14th 
centuries are more numerous. The earlier specimen 
(Rice, SIATW., VI, Pl. VI) have a flat base and closely 
follow in their proportions the silver caskets. Later 
7th/13th and 8th/r4th century examples become 
higher, relatively shorter and wider, rest on low 
feet aud generally have slightiy slanting sides 
(Barrett, Pl. 37; Survey, Pls. 1359, 1360 B). A deri- 
vative of the former caskets has a flat top and a 
partial lid which is secured to the fixed portion of 
the roof by hinges. Their form, too, is paralleled in 
ivory and ceramics (Rice, S/M1’. VI, Pls. I-11]; 
Survey, Pl. 1303, dated §93/1197). 

Kur’an boxes are square and of larger dimet- 
sions. They are generally plated and not cast. The 
Mamlik specimens have a bevelled lid (Berlin, 
Cat. 1971, no. 19, Pl. 69), while Iranian Kur’dn boxes 
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have often flat covers. Along with angular, round and 
cylindrical boxes occur caskets of less conventional 
shape or exceptionally small size, To the last category 
belongs an oblong miniature box of remarkable 
artistic quality by Isma%l b. Ward al-Mawsili, 
dated 617/1220 (Rice, SIMW, IJ, Pl. IX), or a 
kidney-shaped box in the British Museum which 
is attributable to an Egyptian or Syrian workshop 
of the middle to second half of the 7th/13th century. 
Similarly unusual in shape are a shallow, but relative- 
ly large, hemicircular box in the Harari Collection 
(Survey, Pl. 1305 C) or a “‘casket” in the Louvre. 
The last follows the shape of cylindrical, late 7th/13th 
century candlesticks with narrow, contracted 
waists, and has a low convex lid which is fastened to 
the container by hinges. 

In the 8th/r4th century, Persian metalworkers 
produced also a variety of polygonal caskets of 
various sizes. Among the preserved specimens are 
a small octagonal box (Survey, PI, 1360 A) and four 
larger dodecagonal caskets, all of which have been 
assigned to a workshop in Fars (Melikian-Chirvani, 
Le bronze iranien, 80-2). Mamiik, usually oval-shaped 
lunch boxes form a category by itself. They consisted 
of one to three separate units which were placed one 
on top of the other, and had a lid with a handle that 
could also be used as a foot. To prevent food poison- 
ing, they were made of tinned bronze (J. Allen, Later 
Mamluk metalwork, II, in Oriental Art, N.S. xvii/2 
(r971], 156-64; Barrett, Pl. 31). 

(6) Ewers and jugs. In spite of the relatively 
large number of preserved ewers (tbrik [g.v. in 
Suppl.]) and their importance as art historical 
documents, they have not yet been sufficiently 
studied. The suggested typological evolution, and 
most of the chronological or geographical attribu- 
tions, are therefore tentative. Particularly difficull 
is the classification of ewers from. the first four to 
five centuries A.H., where one finds an exceedingly 
large number of shapes and combination of forms 
for which so far no models have been traced. Among 
these ewers are vessels with slender, oval and heavily 
bulging-out bodies; with and without shoulders; 
with elegantly contracted and long tubular necks; 
with tubular or bird shaped spouts and a large 
variety of straight, gently curved and zoomorphic 
handles. Between the end of the 4th/roth and the 
6th/rzth centuries new forms appear to have been 
introduced from the Eastern Islamic world, which 
include types of ewers with an oil-lamp like spout. 
Signed specimens of that kind have been found in 
ancient Farghana and Ushrisana by Russian scholars 
who dated them to the mid-sth/rrth century. 
While these early examples were either plain or 
only little decorated, later 6th/r2th to early 7th/13th 
century Khurasanian ewers of that type were inlaid 
with silver and copper, and attest to the new artistic 
trends of that time (Survey, Pl. 1309A). After about 
the first half of the 7th/13th century, more emphasis 
was put on decoration, while shapes became more 
standardised. The Mesopotamian standard type of 
ewer with a pear-shaped body, a low, splayed foot 
and a straight, tubular spout was retained as a model 
for Iranian and Mamlik ewers, which in Egypt and 
Syria developed more strongly swelling bodies, 
high splayed feet and top-heavy necks (for an ewer 
of Kait Bay, see Rice, SIMW. IV, Pl. V1). The 
development of Safawid and Ottoman ewers is 
known from a small number of examples only. 
Among their typical elements one can tentatively 
single out curving spouts and handles, waisted 
necks with a bulging ring and boat-shaped openings, 
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which presumably stem from the lamp-shaped 
openings of the earlier mediaeval tradition. 

Jugs and pitchers (kiz, pl. akwaz), on the other 
hand, were fashioned in simple conventional shapes 
—a squat globular body and low foot, a short neck 
and a curved handle. The earliest extant models 
of gold and gilt silver date from the second half of 
the 4th/roth to the 6th/rzth centuries (Survey, 
Pl. £345; 1349, now in Jerusalem, L. A, Mayer 
Memorial Museum, For a jug made for Samsam 
al-Dawla, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
see Kiihnel, Die Kunst Persiens unter den Buyiden, 
in ZDMG, cvi [1956], fig. 6). Safawid and Ottoman 
specimens basically conform to the Biyid proto- 
types. In additixn to the conventional type of jug, 
there occur zoomophic hollow-cast vessels which 
resemble the European aquamanile. The purpose 
of these objects is often ambiguous. Some may have 
served for pouring water (bird in the Hermitage by 
Sulayman, dated 180/796; bird in Berlin, Cat. 1971, 
fig. 37; bird in the Monastery on Mount Sinai). 
Others were presumably fountain heads, Several 
specimens of the last category, such as “hares”, 
“lions” or “horses” were either of Fitimid or Spanish 
origin. 

(7) Bowls, cups and goblets. Mediaeval 
Islamic cups and bowls reflect a particularly long- 
lasting affinity to Iranian and Soghdian gold and 
silver models. Of particular interest in this respect 
is the continuity of hemispherical, either plain or 
fluted bowls, like the early 7th/r3th century “Vaso 
Vescovali” (Rice, Wade Cup, Pl. 16), the “Wade 
Cup" (ibid., Pl. 2) or a parcel gilt silver bowl in the 
Keir Collection (Fehérvari, Pl. G). In a more restricted 
sense this also applies to the continued use of ring 
handles with projecting thumb knobs, Although 
ultimately such handles appear to derive from 
Roman drinking cups, they too were introduced 
into Islamic civilisation via Soghdian silver vessels 
and persisted in metal cups until at least the early 
gth/rtth century (Melikian Chirvani, White bronze 
fig. 15), while with ceramic cups this feature lasted 
even much longer. By the later 7th/r3th century, 
bowls with strongly-projecting walls, similar in 
profile to contemporary ewers, as well as new types 
of cups, bowls and goblets, began to appear simul- 
taneously in Syria, Egypt and Western Iran. Among 
the new shapes were cups with a strongly contracted 
base and a high, funnel-shaped foot turned upside 
down (Barrett, Pl. 34); footless bowls with walls 
that project strongly up to about one-third to one- 
half of their height, and bowls that have a nearly 
angular profile (Rice, Two unusual Mamluk metal 
works, Pl. 1; VII; Barrett, Pl. 36 for a late 8th/r4th 
century Iranian example). Bowls with strongly 
curving-out profiles continued to be made in Safawid 
Iran. However, many of the roth/r6th to rrth/r7th 
century bowls hark back to the more gently-rounded 
7th/t3th century models, which seem to have 
more agreed with the taste of the time. 


Doors and windows and their accessories. 


(1) Doors. Although plating of doors was prac- 
ticed since early times (Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama, 
ed. and tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, 81, for door 
bearing the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’miin 
at the Aks4 Mosque, and p. 28 for iron-plated door 
in Diyarbakr; Djazari-Hill, 191-5, 267-8 for des- 
cription of later 6th/1zth century door), no specimen 
made before the beginning of the 7th/r3th century 
is as yet known. The earliest preserved door at the 
mosque of Cizre or Djazirat ibn ‘Umar (C. Preusser, 
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Nordmesopotamische Baudenkmdler, Leipzig 1911, 
Pl. 36 and p. 25) is inscribed with the name of Abu 
‘-Kasim Mabmid b. Sandjar Shah (60s/1208 ?). 
Nearly contemporary are three iron-plated doors 
from the constructions of the Ayyibid al-Zahir 
Ghazi (606-7/1209-10) at the citadel gates of Aleppo. 
Bronze or iron-faced wooden doors were particularly 
widespread in Mamlik Egypt (for elements from 
door platings of Baybars, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, see M. S. Briggs, Muhammadan 
architecture, Oxford 1924, fig. 232). Plaques from 
Mamluk doors as well as complete door wings are 
preserved in the Islamic Museum in Cairo). The 
8th/r4th century doors of the Mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, re-employed at the Mosque of al-Mu’ayyad 
in Cairo, are a very good example of its kind (Migeon, 
Manuel, ii, 82-4, fig. 259). While the majority of 
extant doors were plated with iron or alloys of 
bronze, some roth/r6th to r2th/r8th century silver, 
or silver-plated, doors have also remained (Mayer, 
Metalworkers, ‘Ilyas’; “Yahada"’). It may be safely 
assumed that earlier silver doors have been melted 
down and that their material has been re-used for 
other purposes. 

(z) Doorknockers, In contrast to the plating, 
which was generally made up of flat bronze straps 
and polygonal lattice work panels, doorknockers 
were cast in heavy bronze. Aside from polylobed 
rings which were filled with arabesques in openwork 
(Sevilla, Puerta de Pardén; Cairo, Sultan Hasan 
madrasa), numerous zoomorphic doorknockers are 
known. Earlier specimen, like the doorknockers 
of the Ulu Cami in Cizre (Ojazirat ibn ‘Umar) 
are formed by a pair of confronted dragons which 
are suspended from hinges attached to a lion mask 
(Olker Erginsoy, in Géniil Oney, Anadolu Selguklu 
mimarisinde siisleme ve el sanatlart, Ankara 1978, 168, 
fig. 141; The David Collection, Islamic art, Cat. 
Copenhagen 1975, 69. An identical knocker of un- 
known provenance is in the Berlin Museum). In 
later renderings, as for instance in a Mamlak example 
with the name of Muhammad b. Kalawin in Hebron, 
the ring is formed by a pair of facing dragon heads 
(a similar example is in the Louvre. See also knocker 
on door of the Mosque of Kadjmas al-Ishaki in 
Cairo, 885-6/1480-r). 

(3) Window grills, Aside from a few silver and 
gold inlaid brass balls from monumental window 
gratings, no window accessories have been preserved. 
(The number of wooden accessories preserved in sity 
and in museum collections is however considerable.) 
Three of these balls bear the name of the Ilkhanid 
Sultan Muhammad Oldjeytii Khudabanda Shah 
(703-16/1304-16). The rest cannot be precisely 
dated, although their resemblance to the inscribed 
specimen places them in the same category, 

(4) Locks and keys. On the whole, little atten- 
tion has been devoted by art historians to locks and 
keys. They are poorly represented in museum and 
other collections, are seldom signed or dated, and 
once removed from the area in which they were made 
are difficult to identify. For stylistic and other 
reasons, most of the preserved pieces are said to be 
Iranian, though for lack of information this cannot 
be verified. Most of these locks are padlocks and 
were intended for chests, boxes, trunks or similar 
containers. They are generally very small—the 
average proportions are 5 cm width and 3.5 cm 
height—and fashioned in a variety of shapes. 
Yet a typical Iranian preference for animal shapes, 
inherited from ancient times, has been retained 
until today. Judging from the recently- catalogued 
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locks in the P. Tanavoli Collection (Parviz Tanavoli 
and John T,. Wertime, Locks from Iran, the Smithso- 
nian Institution and P. Tanavoli, 1976), certain 
animal forms were in vogue at particular times only, 
while others were favoured throughout the centuries, 
A special category of padlocks was used as amulets 
and bear inscriptions of protective character, 

Keys of the Ka‘ba form a class by itself (J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Clefs et serrures de la Kaba, Paris 1971). 
Many carry names and titles of the sultan for whom 
they were made and are therefore dated or datable, 
On the whole, they are historical documents rather 
than works of art. 


The decoration. 


Although Islamic decoration follows some general, 
ubiquitous principles by which designs were inter- 
changeable between various media, one can nearly 
always detect certain strains which characterise 
any specific form of art, This applies also to metal- 
work, which seems to have developed certain pref- 
erences with regard to ornaments or decorative 
schemes as well as to iconographic themes. 

(t) Geometric patterns. In addition to primary 
geometric grids by which the surface of every object 
was subdivided and its decorative elements organised, 
metal workers employed all the geometric forms used 
by artisans working in other media. Designs obtained 
by means of intersecting parallel bands to form an 
overall surface pattern of squares or lozenges, which 
could also easily be perforated, were often adopted for 
incense burners or mosque lamps (Rice, SIMW. V). 
To avoid the monotony of these patterns, artisans 
used to fill the empty spaces by adding a punching 
mark or circular cavity at the points of intersection, 
matting the interior of the lozenges or filling them 
with a floral design. Small circles were employed 
also to create continuous lines and geometric patterns. 
Particularly on early metal objects, artisans suc- 
ceeded in producing a variety of patterns of tangent 
or overlapping circles and ring-matted geometric 
forms set into the interspaces (see for instance, 
Melikian-Chirvani, The white bronzes, 136 ff.). As a 
rule, the artists omitted certain portions of the 
circles in order to create new variants of interlacings. 
Patterns of this kind, which were often imbued with 
a remarkable inner tension (Barrett, Pl. 2a), were 
employed up to at least the 8th/rqth century for 
single and repeat patterns alike. Between the second 
half of the 7th/13th to about the middle of the 8th/ 
14th century, circles inscribing six or eight interlaced 
roundels became a favourite design of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Persian metal workers. In these later 
examples, many of these patterns have lost their 
former inner tension (Baer, Nisan tast; cf, 8th/r4th 
century Persian penbox, Hayward cat., no. 206). 

As in architectural decoration, hexagons formed 
also the base for surface and star patterns. Six- 
armed clockwise or anti-clockwise wheel patterns 
(erroneously called swastika), which were common in 
brick architecture as early as the 5th/rrth century, 
were not employed in metalwork before the first 
third of the 7th/13th century, and until the second 
half of the 8th/r4th century they remained a favoured 
design for filling petals or circles. Hexagonal star 
patterns were particularly popular in East Iranian 
and Afghanistan workshops, which in the 6th/r2th 
and 7th/r3th centuries developed them into intricate 
designs or into notched or looped motifs interwoven 
with a variety of geometric forms. By the second 
half of the 7th/13th century, this type of pattern dis- 
appeared from the répertoire of Persian and Meso- 
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potamian metalworkers, and its place was taken by 
medallions formed by overlapping circles, 

In spite of the common geometric language which 
metal objects share with other fields of Islamic art, 
there is a clearly noticeable difference in emphasis. 
In contrast to architectural ornament, in metal the 
geometric patterns are confined to close borders ;they 
are generally combined with other designs, and only 
rarely form the main decorative feature. They either 
form a grid or a network into which other motifs 
are set, or function—like “swastika” or basket- 
weaving—as background pattern. In Safawid and 
Ottoman metalwork, certain geometric interlacings 
continue to fill medallions or other inscribed spaces 
(Survey, Pl. 1385). On the whole, these objects bear 
however floral and epigraphic decorations, 

(2) The floral répertoire, As in other artistic 
media, vegetal ornaments on metalware fall into 
three main types: motifs derived from Hellenistic 
Mediterranean and non-Hellenistic Lranian models; 
infinitely curling scrolls and arabesques; and blos- 
soms and foliations that stem from Far-Eastern 
prototypes. Motifs of the first type—acanthus 
leaves, palmettes, vine scrolls or stalks bearing 
grapes or pomegranates—continue to figure in 
traditional and new compositions, One some early 
bronze and silver objects these motifs appear in 
sophisticated combinations (Dimand, Some early 
Islamic bronzes from Iran in American collections, 
in Akten 24. Intern. Orientalisten Kongress, 1957, 
Munich 1959, 347-9). On less ambitious objects, 
undulating stalks and branching-off shoots carrying 
vine and palmette leaves constitute the only decora- 
tion. 

Fully-developed arabesques do not appear before 
the 4th/roth century. From this time onwards, two 
types of arabesques—a flowing, constantly changing 
design, and an arabesque based on axial symmetry— 
recur on metalwork of all periods. Another form of 
arabesque which gained much popularity on metal- 
work consists of pairs of knotted, bifurcated paimet- 
tes which blossom out from a crescent-shaped loop 
(Rice, The brasses of Badr al-Din Lwlw?, fig. 8). 
Modifications of such floral interlacings, in which a 
crescent-shaped loop is either substituted by a bar, 
or transformed into lotus blossoms, or even com- 
pletely omitted, remain a favourite motif in 7th/13th 
and 8th/r4th century brasses in the east and west 
alike. 

Winding, often hooked stalks, whose foliage ix 
reduced to small buds and split palmettes, serve as 
background pattern and filling device alike. On 
Iranian, 7th/t3th to 8th/14th century metal objects 
the background scrolls tend to be light and airy and 
wind regularly, while the Syrian types are heavily 
loaded with buds. On early Mamlak brasses, the 
heraldically-composed arabesque never reached the 
popularity it had gained in Iran. Background 
patterns on Egyptian metalwork of the first half 
of the 8th/14th century are formed by continuously 
winding and freely intersecting scrolls. Most delicately 
drawn arabesques, carrying tiny buds and flowers 
occur on roth/16th to rrth/r7th century steel 
helmets, daggers, steel or iron belts, pierced plaques 
and surgical instruments. 

As in other artistic media, varieties of lotus blos- 
soms, peonies and morning glories are encountered 
on both Mamlik and Persian metal objects. Persian 
artists made, however, a somewhat wider use of these 
motifs than their Mamlik contemporaries. On later 
7th/r3th to early 8th/r4th century West Iranian 
metalware, the flowers grow “naturally” from the 
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| ground. Sprouting between and behind the figures, 
| they form the background for figurative motifs or 
| cover the entire surface of an object. A tendency 
towards more symmetric composition can be detected 
on Mamlik metal objects (Rice, Two unusual 
Mamluk metal works, Pl. V), while the individual, 
carefully engraved petals have generally retained a 
naturalistic flavour. 

(3) Animals and imaginary creatures. On 
mediaeval metalwork, animals and imaginary 
creatures were one of the most conspicuous themes. 
The frequency in which these motifs were employed, 
as well as the species depicted, were determined by 
different factors. Yet even at times when animal 
decorations did not constitute a major theme, 
they did not disappear from the répertoire. Because 
of their abundance, and often intricate iconographic 


implications, the present survey includes only 
the most current animal motifs and composi- 
tions. 


Many of the animal motifs were carried on in 
Islamic metalware from Sasanid and Soghdian silver 
(Barrett, Pls, 1, 4b), The same is true for composi- 
tions, such as a single bird or quadruped inscribed 
within a round or polylobed medallion, The preference 
for heraldic compositions, inherent in Near Eastern 
and Iranian art, applies also to animal designs, 
even if the prominence given to these compositions 
varied. Broadly speaking, in earlier metalwork they 
| are more monumental in size and style, while on 
| tater objects they are integrated in a larger decorative 
scheme. In many of these heraldic compositions 
| 





the central axis is taken by a plant design or a 
curtailed “tree of life’, a knotted motif or other 
derivative of the “tree of life”. Pairs of ducks 
flanking a crescent-shaped motif are characteristic 
for North Mesopotamian, MamlQk and Persian 
metalware from the mid-7th/r3th to the second 
half of the 8th/r4th century. Physically-linked pairs 
of animals or imaginary creatures do not occur 
on metalware after the early 8th/r4th century, while 
the motif of heraldic birds or quadrupeds, set into 
cartouches or pendants, was carried on in Safawid 
and later metalwork. Other ancient Near Eastern 
animal motifs employed in metalwork are animal 


friezes, animals in combat (Baer, Jnkwell, particularly 
206-8), and real and imaginary creatures revolving 
around a central axis. In 6th/12th and early 7th/r3th 
century examples from Eastern Iran, Afghanistan 
and Northern Mesopotamia, the ears, wings or necks 
of the centrifugally-rotating creatures meet—or 
intersect—in the centre (Rice, The brasses of Badr 
al-Din Lwlw?, figs. 1-3; Ettinghausen, Wade Cup, 
figs. L, P, 21, 34). Im later 7th/13th to 8th/rgth 
century examples, the rotating creatures are no 
longer physically linked. In the last phase in the 
development of this pattern, the real or imaginary 
creatures are substituted by flying birds, and the 
rotating movement is no longer consistently adhered 
to (for a typical Mamlik example, see Cairo cat. 
1969, no. 58, Pl. 8). 

Another motif is that of animal (or wih-wdf) scrolls, 
in which animal bodies or busts are attached to, or 
amalgamated with a vegetal design. Spreading from 
Syro-Mesopotamian and Persian to Egyptian metal- 
ware, it appeared in the first half of the 7th/r3th 
century (Hayward cat., no. 200) as abruptly as it 
disappeared in the last quarter of the 8th/r4th 
century (for a late example, see E, Combe, Cing 
cuivres musulmans datés des XIII, XIV a XV sidcles 
de la Collection Benaki, in BIFAO, xxx [1931], 56-7. 
On textiles and carpets, the motif survived, however, 
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in various related forms. See for instance, Survey, 
Pls. 1172, 1212B), 

The animal decoration in later metalwork closely 
follows the mediaeval répertoire. Conventional 
themes, such as combatant or chasing animals, 
friezes, flying birds, peacocks or animals of prey 
were carried on, and are re-employed in modern 
metalwork (Survey, Pls. 1380, 1383, 1386B. For 
armoury see also Pls. 1408 D, E, 1418, 1430-31 D). 

(4) Epigraphy. Stylistic peculiarities. In metal- 
ware, the first epigraphic bands which carry not only 
a message but have a clear decorative function occur 
on 3rd/gth to 4th/roth century mosque lamps (Rice, 
SIMW. V; for earlier inscriptions, cf. a znd/8th 
century bronze ewer in the Tbilisi Museum, or bird- 
shaped vessel in the Hermitage, dated 180/796-7, 
and on 4th/roth to §th/11th century bronze and silver 
objects (Survey, Pls. 1343, 1345-6). From this time 
onwards, particularly since the mid-6th/r2th century, 
epigraphy remained a constant factor in the decora- 
tion of metalware, The formal integration of the 
script, being set into continuous or compartment- 
alised bands, cartouches or medallions, complies 
with the general stylistic tendencies of the time. 
On Mamlik metalware, inscriptions appear not only 
in continuous and intersecting bands which may 
occupy a considerable part of an object, but also 
in a circular arrangement in which the hastae of the 
letters point towards the centre, Starting from the 
mid-8th/r4th century, such radiant inscriptions are 
most prominent. 

The stylistic development of script on metalware, 
and the possible divergencies from other artistic 
media, still remain to be studied. In the present 
state of our knowledge, there appears to be only 
one type of script which at least in its later stages of 
development is unique to metalware. This is a script 
in which either the whole letter or part of it are 
made to assume human or animal forms. According 
to the figural features which dominate in each of 
its variations, it falls into four types: ornithomorphic, 
human-headed, zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
(Rice, Wade Cup; Baer, Metalwork), Out of these, 
only the first is known from objects other than 
metalware, occurring on Saminid ceramics about 
150 years prior to the first dated evidence of figurai 
script on metal, the ‘Bobrinski Bucket”, which was 
made in Hart in 550/1163 (Ettinghausen, Wade Cup). 
The figura! script had disappeared almost completely 
by the end of the 7th/r3th century. 

The integration of the script into the overall com- 
position of a decoration, like its artistic development, 
is however only one aspect of these inscriptions. 
Aside from their artistic value, these examples are 
texts which, if properly read and interpreted, may 
provide valuable information which is not available 
from other sources. Although the general categorie: 
—eulogies, and dedications, religious inscriptions, 
moral dicta, inscriptions connected with the usage 
or quality of the object and verses from Persian 
literature—are known, only a very limited number 
of inscriptions have actually been read. A proper 
investigation and evaluation of each of these cate- 
gories has therefore been postponed until we possess 
a comprehensive corpus of inscriptions on metal- 
work (for some ideas, see Baer, Metalwork). 

(5) The thematic répertoire, The thematic 
répertoire of mediaeval Islamic metalwork falls into 
three main groups. The first and by far the largest 
are representations of pleasure and pastime. They in- 
clude, aside from banqueting scenes, dancers and 
musicians, a rich selection of hunting methods, fal- 








conry, hunting with the cheetah and phases of the 
animal's training and fowling. Visual renderings 
of this last game are rare in other artistic media. 
Other pastimes, like polo games and travelling in a 
howdah on camel-back, have parallels in ceramics 
or miniature paintings. Sailing in a pleasure boat, 
a princely pastime which could be practiced only 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, seems to have no ana- 
logues in ceramics, textiles and the like (Baer, A 
brass vessel, 299-325). Representations of outdoor 
activities in a rural environment appear to be 
characteristic of a small group of early 7th/r3th 
century Mesopotamian-style metal objects, while 
tournaments or battle scenes seer to have been a 
favoured theme in the later 7th/r3th to 8th/rgth 
century in Syrian, Egyptian and West Iranian metal- 
work alike. On the whole, these scenes were less 
popular on Iranian brasses than on contemporary 
Mamlik objects (Rice, Baptistére), The second 
category are cosmic and terrestrial cycles, It com- 
prises representations of the Labours of the Months, 
the planets and the zodiac, and scenes in which 
a princely image is shown in a cosmic setting. The 
first and the third theme are as yet known from 
metal objects only (for Labours of the Months, see 
Rice, The seasons and labors, 1-40; E. Atil, Two 
Il-khanid candlesticks, 1-33). Astrological signs, on 
the other hand, are not limited to metalwork. It 
would seem, however, that on metalwork the icono- 
graphic programme of this theme is particularly 
rich and has no known analogues in other artistic 
media (Hartner, The Vaso Vescovali; Baer, An 
Islamic inkwell. For the princely image in cosmic 
setting, see Baer, Metalwork). 

Epics, legends and religious themes serve as an 
inspiration for the third group. It comprises illustra- 
tions of certain episodes of the Shadh-ndma, and 
ornamental designs based upon popular belief and 
folklore. Both relate to pottery and the art of the 
book. Their iconographic meaning is allusive (Baer, 
Fishpond ornaments), 

In a group of mid-7th/r3th century North Syrian 
and North Mesopotamian metalware, Christian 
religious themes are combined with traditional 
Islamic decorations. In addition to saints or high 
church officials, they depict cycles of the life of 
Christ, Themes so far identified are “The Entry 
into Jerusalem”, “The Nativity", “Baptism”, 
“The Presentation in the Temple" and ‘‘The Virgin 
and the Child enthroned’. However, the problem 
of Christian subjects on Islamic metalwork needs 
further research. 


Workshop centres. 


Our information on centres of manufacture of 
metalwork stems from two main sources. One is 
written evidence provided by mediaeval geographers 
and historians, It is generally reliable, but often 
exceedingly brief, and even when the author reports 
on his native town (cf. Ibn al-Fakth, K. al-Buldan, 
253, ll. 19-20, for Hamadin), the products are often 
only listed but not described (for an exception see 
al-Makrizi, below). The second source of information 
is inscriptions which figure on the objects themselves. 
Two types are particularly suggestive. One are in- 
scriptions referring to the place of manufacture. 
So far only a relatively small number of places have 
been deciphered. Future systematic collection of 
these inscriptions may provide new evidence (the 
following place names appear so far on one object 
only: Basra, ewer by Ibn Yazid, dated 67 or 69/688-7 
or 688-9, Mayer, Metalworkers, 48; Kashan or Kasan 


(2), bird-shaped vessel by Sulaym4n, dated 180/796-7, 
Melikian-Chirvani, in Propylden Kunstgeschichte. 
Islam, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine and B. Spuler, 
1973, no. XVI; Mosul, “Blacas Ewer", decorated 
by Shudja* b. Man‘a in 629/1232, Hayward cat., 
no. 196; Misr, candlestick by Mubammad b. Hasan, 
dated 668/1270, Wiet, Odjets en cutvre, Pi, 27). 

The other type of inscription on metalware is 
that of signatures giving not only the name of the 
artist but also his nisha. An often-made assumption 
that intrinsically the nisba means that the artisan 
was active in this centre has to be discarded. It may 
have been carried by an artist who had left his native 
town many years ago and was working hundred 
of miles away. It can therefore be considered sig- 
nificant only if taken in conjunction with other 
elements. One of the most striking examples for 
the continuous use of a isha by artists who were 
active in another centre is the nisba al-Mawsill, 
found on at least 30 objects made throughout the 
7th/13th and the first quarter of the 8th/14th century, 
out of which only one single specimen stems un- 
equivocally from Mosul (Rice, Inlaid brasses. To 
Rice's list add a candlestick by ‘All b. Kusayrat, 
working in Damascus, and a Kur?4n box by Ahmad 
b. Bara, Cairo cat. 1969, nos. 56, 60). 

On the basis of the above mentioned criteria, only 
three larger centres can so far be singled out, One 
is Damascus, which at least since the 4th/roth 
century and throughout Mamlik times exported 
metalware to all parts of the Islamic world, including 
Cairo (al-Mukaddasi, 181, |. 1; Na&sir-i Khusraw, 


Safar-ndma, ed. Schefer, 52, |, 13; al-Makrizi, | 


Khitat, ii, 112, For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, see Rice, Inlaid brasses, 326, no. 16; 
Cairo cat. 1969, no. 56). 

The second centre which, like Damascus, had 
flourishing workshops during the Mamlik period is 
Cairo (for a detailed description of the Market of 
metal Inlayers—sd al-kuftiyyin— in which bronze 
vessels were inlaid with gold and silver, see al-Makrizi, 
Khifaf, ii, 105. For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, see Rice, Inlaid brasses, nos. 23, 24, 26). 
At the time of al-Makrizi's account, i.e. after 820/1417, 
this industry had already declined. 

The third reasonably-documented centre, famous 
for its richly-inlaid bronze objects, is Harat (Kazwini, 
Athdr al-bildd, ed. Wiistenfeld, 322, |. 30-323, 1. 1). 
Two objects, the “Bobrinski Bucket" dated 559/1163, 
and an ewer in the State Museum of Georgia in 
Tbilisi, dated 557/1181, carry an inscription stating 
that they were made in Hardt (the exact text of the 
Tiflis ewer has, however, never been published. See 
Mayer, Metalworkers, 59, Mahmad b. Muhammad; 
Ettinghausen, Bobrinski ‘Kettle’, in Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1943, 196). Four other 6th/r2th century 
inlaid pieces of metalworks, worked in similar style 
and technique, and signed by artists using the nisba 
al-Harawl, suggest that these artists had already 
left Harit and were active in another centre. In- 
formation on other centres of manufacture is even 
more scanty. Places put forward by art historians 
should therefore be used with caution. 
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AL-MA‘DIN (a.) “the mine” is, by antonomasia, 


the name of a certain number of villages in 
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1. Bird-shaped vessel. H. 38 cm. Bronze, hollow cast, 

engraved, some silver inlay. Made by Sulaym4n in 

180/796-7. The Hermitage, Leningrad, no. IR 1565. 

Photograph courtesy L. A. Mayer Memorial, 
Jerusalem. 





2, Ewer. H. 36 cm, White bronze, incised, copper inlay 

on rim. Made by Mubammad (?). Late rst/7th to early 

2nd/8th century, Iran. Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London, no. 434—1906. Crown copyright Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Photograph E, Baer. 





3. Lantern. H. 30.5 cm, Sheet bronze, perforated. 4. Oil lamp. H. r4.5 cm. Bronze, cast and pierced. 6th/ 

Prob, later 3rd/gth century, Iran. L. A, Mayer 2th century. Iran, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 

Memorial, No. M 73-69. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Mass. no. 1052.39. Courtesy Fogg Art Museum. Photo- 
Memorial. Photograph E. Baer. graph E. Baer. 
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15. “Baptistére of St. Louis”. H. 24.4 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Made by Mubammad b. al-Zayn. Syria or 
Egypt, later 7th/r3th to early 8th/rqth century. Musée de Louvre, Paris, Photograph D. S, Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer 
Memorial, 
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16, Bowl, H. 11.5 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Mid-8th/r4th century. National Museum, Florence (Bargello) 
no, 361, Photograph D. S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Memorial, 
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Arabia and other parts of the Orient (see Yakit, 
s.v.), and is also found in the toponomy of the 
Iberian peninsula. Under the form Almaden, 
this term refers to the locality in the province of 
Ciudad Real, x25 km, to the north of Cordova, in the | 
Sierra de Almadén (A. Djibal al-Ma‘din), which has | 
one of the richest deposits in the world of mercury | 
(A. 2bak and variants, whence Spanish azogue and 
the fullest form of the place name Almadén de Azo- 
gue). According to Garcia Bellido (Espaiia y los 
espatioles hace dos mil afios segun la Geografia de 
Strabén, Madrid 1945, 79-81), these deposits were 
already being exploited in the 4th century B.C., 
since the Greek philosopher Theophrastes (ca. 372- 
287) mentions the cinnabar of Iberia. At the present 
time, they still produce each year about 1,800 tonnes 
of mercury, 

The Portuguese town of Almada, situated opposite 
to Lisbon on the southern bank of the Tagus, owes its 
name (A. Hign al-Ma‘din) to the grains of gold dust 
thrown up by the sea on to this bank (al-Idrisi, Des- 
cription de l'Afrique et del’ Espagne, text 184, tr. 223 
= Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome 1975, V, 547). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist, Esp, 
Mus., iii, 294; see also Husayn Mu?nis, al-Djughra- 
fiya wa'l-djughrafiyyin fi'l-Andalus, Madrid 1967. 

(C. F, Sevsoun -(M. OcaRa Jiménez) 

MADINA, urbanism. (See Supplement). 

At-MADINA (usually Medina in English, Médine | 
in French), residence of the Prophet Muhammad after _ 
the hidjra and one of the sacred cities of Islam. | 

Medina is situated in the Hidjaz province of 
Said! Arabia in latitude 24°28’ N, longitude 39° 
36’ E, about 160 km. from the Red Sea and about | 
350 km. north of Mecca. It has developed from an | 
oasis on relatively level ground between the hill of | 
Ubud on the north and that of ‘Ayr on the south. 
East and west are lava flows (in Arabic farra (g.v.] | 
or /dba). There are several wadis or watercourses 
which cross the oasis from south to north, Though | 
these normally contain water only after rain, they | 
maintain a fairly high water table, so that there are | 
many wells and springs. After heavy rains the | 
central area of al-Mundkha used to form a lake, | 

| 
| 





and a number of serious floods are recorded which | 
threatened the stability of some of the buildings. 
On one occasion the caliph ‘Uthm4n erected a dam 
as a protection against flood-waters (al-Baladhuri, 
Futah, 1). Serious floods are also recorded in 660/40, 
734/116 and 772/156, The water is in places salt 
and unpalatable, and in the past various governors | 
of the town built aqueducts to bring good water 
from wells further south. The soil consists of salty 
sand, lime and loamy clay, and is everywhere very | 
fertile, especially in the more southerly part. Date- 
paims were numerous before the time of Mubammad, 
and cereals were also grown. At a later date oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, bananas, peaches, apricots, 
figs and grapes were introduced. The winters are | 
cool with a slight rainfall, and the summers hot but | 
rarely sultry. In former times, the air was reckoned 
pleasant but conducive to fevers (al-Balddhurl, | 
11 f.; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 31; Gold- | 
ziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 243). The Umayyads called 
the town al-khabitha, ‘‘the dirty”, in contrast to the 
honorific name of TJayba, “the sweet-smelling”, 
given to it by Muhammad (Goldziher, op. cit., ii, 
37; al-Baladhurl, rr). 

(i) History To 1926 
1. The pre-Islamic settlements 


In pre-Islamic times the common name was Yath- 
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rib, though this is said to have been applied origi- 
nally to only part of the oasis (al-Samhddi, i, 8-10). 
This name occurs once in the Kur’ain (XXXIII, 
13). Iathrippa is found in Ptolemy and Stephanus 
Byzantinus, and Ythrb in Minaean inscriptions. Al- 
Madina is properly “the town” or “the place of juris- 
diction", corresponding to Aramaic medinfa. The 
word madina as a common noun occurs ten times in 
the Kur?4n and the plural mada?in three times, all in 
stories of former prophets. In four relatively late 
verses (IX, tor/2, 120/1; XX XIII, 60; LXIII, 8) al- 
madina appears, referring to the oasis now inhabited 
mainly by Muslims, but it is possible that it has 
not yet become a proper name. The same holds of 
its occurrence in the Jast clause of the Constitution 
of Medina (Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 341-4), 
since in the preamble and other two clauses of this 
document the name Yathrib appears by itself. It is 
often suggested that the name is a shortened form of 
madinat al-nabi, ‘the city of the Prophet", but this 
is unlikely in view of its use in the Kur’4n, es- 
pecially in LXIII, 8, where it is spoken by Hypo- 
crites. Of the poets of the oasis, the pre-Islamic Kays 
b, al-Khatim [¢.v.] speaks only of Yathrib, whereas 
Muhammad's contemporaries Hassan b. Thabit and 
Ka‘b b. Malik (g.vv.] use both names, 

Medina was at first not a compact town, but 
a collection of scattered settlements, surrounded by 
groves of date-palms and cultivated fields. For 
defence, therefore, a large number of forts or strong- 
holds (4fam, sing. ufum; also ddjam, sing. udjum) had 
been constructed, perhaps about 200 in all. In these 
the local inhabitants took refuge in times of danger. 
The idea of the ufum probably came from the Yemen 
(cf. H. Lammens, 74if, 72 = MFOB, viii (1922), 184). 

The later Muslim historians (cf. al-Samhidi, i, 
156-65; bab 3, fas! t) had no reliable information 
about the earliest history of Medina, and the views 
expressed appear to be conjectural; e.g. that the 
first cultivators were ‘Amélik (g.v.]. It seems prob- 
able that before the arrival of any Jews there were 
some Arabs at Medina, doubtless the ancestors of 
those found subordinate to the Jews at the time of 
the settlement of ai-Aws and al-Khazradj. It was 
probable because of this close relation to the Jews 
that certain small Arab clans (Khatma, W27il, Wakif, 
Umayya b. Zayd, sections of ‘Amr b. ‘Awf) did not at 
first accept Mubammad as prophet. 

There is also obscurity about the earlier history 
of the Jews of Medina. lt seems probable that 
some were refugees from Palestine, perhaps men who 
left after the defeat of Bar Kokhba; but others may 
have been Arabs who had adopted Judaism as a 
religion. Certainly, the Jews of Medina intermarried 
with Arabs and bad many customs similar to those 
of their Arab neighbours. It is clear from the Kur?4n, 
however (e.g. II, 47/4 ff.), that they claimed to be of 
Hebrew descent, despite the fact that the names 
of the clans and most of the names of individuals 
are Arabic. Early Arabic poems ascribed to Jews 
are indistinguishable in literary form and in content 
from those of desert Arabs (Th, Néldeke, Bettrage 
sur Kenntnis der Poesie der alten Araber, 52 ff.). 
While there may have been some simple agriculture 
before the coming of the Jews, they almost certainly 
developed the cultivation of dates and cereals 
here as in other oases such as Khaybar (cf. W, Caskel 
in G. E, von Grunebaum, ed., Studies in Islamic 
cultural history, Menasha 1954, 43; = American 
Anthropologist, |xvi/2, Memoir no. 76). 

There were three main Jewish groups in Medina 
at the Hidjra, the clans or tribes of Kurayza, al- 
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Nadir and Kaynuka‘. Of these, the first two hadsome | was made. This unresolved conflict was doubtless 


of the most fertile land in the oasis, while the third 
had no land but were armourers and goldsmiths, 
besides conducting a market. In addition, al-Samhidi 
lists about a dozen other purely Jewish groups, of 
whom the most important was the Bani Hadl, which 
was closely associated with Kurayza. He further 
mentions among the Jewish groups a few which are 
sometimes given Arab genealogies, such as Unayf and 
Marthad (parts of Bali), Mu‘awiya b. al-Harith (of 
Sulaym), and Diadhma? and Naghisa (of al-Yaman). 

The Jewish domination of Medina came to an end 
some time after the settlement of two large Arab 
groups, al-Aws and al-Khazradj [¢.vv.], sometimes 
called together the Bani Kayla, but mostly referred 
to as the Ansar or “helpers” of Mubammad. They are 
among the Arabs said to have left South Arabia after 
the breaking of the dam of Ma?rib [g.v.]. At first 
these Arabs were under the protection of some Jewish 
tribes, and a sign of their inferiority was that Fityawn, 
the leader of the Jewish-Arab group of Tha‘laba, 
exercised a ius primae noctis over their women. 
This was resented by Malik b. al-‘Adjlan (of the 


clan of ‘Awf of al-Khazradj), and he revolted suc- | 


cessfully and became independent. Subsequently, 
with help from either a Ghassdnid or a South Arabian 
ruler (according to somewhat legendary accounts), 
he enabled the other clans of al-Aws and al-Khazradj 
to become independent of the Jews. It is sometimes 
said that the Jews now became subject to these 
Arabs. This is not borne out, however, by the histori- 
cal accounts of the period up to 5/627.The main Jewish 
groups, though doubtless now weaker than the Arabs, 
retained a measure of independence and continued to 
occupy some of the best lands. They were not politi- 
cally united by their religion, but different groups 
were in alliance (hilf) with different Arab clans, 
and were sometimes involved on opposite sides in the 
fighting between Arab clans. Some of the groups of 
judaised Arabs seem to have gradually become 
merged with Arab clans (as tho Band Za‘ira? with 
‘Abd al-Ashhal). 

The historical accounts make it clear that the 
effective political units in the pre-Islamic period 
were not the tribes of al-Aws and al-Khazradij, 
but smaller units, which may be called clans. Those 
mentioned in the Constitution of Medina (see below) 
were al-Nabit, ‘Amr b. ‘Awf and Aws Manat (later 
Aws Allah) among al-Aws, and al-Nadjdjar, al-Harith, 
‘Awf, Sa‘ida and Djusham among al-Khazradj; but 
even smaller groupings were also important. From at 
least fifty years before the Hidjra there had been a 
series of blood-feuds between Arab groups, behind 
which, at least latterly, there may have been an 
economic factor, namely, desire for better lands. 
These feuds led to fighting described as “wars”. The 
earliest recorded was between Malik b. al-‘Adjlan 
of ‘Amr b. ‘Awf and Uhayha b. al-Djulab of Salim 
(Kawakila). Four small ‘wars’’ occurred between 
this and the war of Hatib”, which was the bloodiest 
and culminated after several fights in the battle 
of Bu‘Ath [y.v.] in about 617 A.D, Most of the clans 
of al-Aws took part under the leadership of Hudayr 
b. Sim4k, and most of the clans of al-Khazradj under 
‘Amr b, al-Nu‘man of Bayada. The Jewish clans 
of Kurayza and al-Nadir on this occasion supported 
Hudayr because ‘Amr b. al-Nu‘man had killed 
hostages they had given him. One or two Arab clans 
and some prominent leaders, notably ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy, did not take part in the battle. The fighting 
was severe and both leaders were killed, but neither 





; one factor leading the Arabs of Medina to invite 


Muhammad to go there. 

Al-Aws and al-Khazradj were noted for their de- 
votion to the deity Mant, whose shrine was at al- 
Mushallal between Medina and Mecca (Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums*, 26; T. Fahd, Panthéon, 
123). The Medinan poet Kays b. al-Khatim has 
references to Allah (Diwan, ed. Kowalski, Leipzig 
1914, 5.6; 6.22; 11.8; 13.12), but these may reflect 
not so much Jewish or Christian influence as the 
widespread belief in a supreme god or “high god” 
often called Allah (cf. J. Teixidor, The pagan God, 
Princeton 1977, 17, 162, etc.). There seems, however, 
to have been some movement towards monotheism 
before the contact with Muhammad; e.g. As‘ad b. 
Zurara and Abu ‘Il-Haytham (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/z, 139, 
22), and Abi Kays Sirma b. Abi Anas (Ibn Hishim, 
348). Another man, known as Abii ‘Amir al-Rihib, 
though a monotheist and ascetic previously, became 
an opponent of Muhammad (Ibn Hisham, 41rf., 
561; etc.). 


2. From the Hidjra to the caliphate of ‘Ali 


There was probably some knowledge in Medina of 
Muhammad's mission from an early date. Suwayd b. 
al-Samit, who died before the battle of Bu‘ath, is 
said to have accepted the Kur’an (Ibn Hisham, 
283-5). The first definite converts were six men of al- 
Khazradj who came to Muhammad probably in 620. 
At the pilgrimage of 621 they brought a party of 
twelve men (including two from al-Aws), and the 
party formally accepted Islam and made certain 
promises. This was the Pledge of the Women, or 
first Pledge of al-‘Akaba. In 622 seventy-three 
men and two women from Medina, who had become 
Muslims, made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and prom- 
ised to protect Muhammad and his followers 
as they would their own nearest kinsmen. This was 
the second Pledge of al-‘Akaba or the Pledge of War 
(bay‘at al-harb). On the basis of this agreement, 
some seventy of Muhammad's Meccan followers with 
their dependants emigrated, or made the hidjra, to 
Medina in small groups, Muhammad and Abi Bakr 
came last, and reached Kuba? in the south of the 
oasis on 12 Rabi‘ al-Awwal (= 24 September 622). 
The Emigrants (muhadjirin) from Mecca were given 
hospitality by the Muslims of Medina. Muhammad 
himself did not accept any of the many offers of 
hospitality, but ostensibly allowed his camel to 
make the choice for him. It halted on a piece of 
Jand belonging to two orphans, and Muhammad 
bought the land and used it for his mosque and 
for his own house. It was probably because of the 
same desire not to have a special relationship with 
any of the rival clans in Medina that none of Mu- 
hammad’s marriages was with a woman of either 
al-Aws or al-Khazradj. 

At al-‘Akaba in 622 Muhammad had asked for 
the appointment of twelve “representatives” (nuka- 
ba). The number twelve was probably suggested by 
the tribes of Israel and the disciples of Jesus; but 
the fact that when the first representative of the 
clan of al-Nadjdjar died Muhammad took his place 
(one of his great-grandmothers had been a woman of 
al-Nadjdjar) suggests that the nwkabd? were part of 
a political structure for Medina which fell into 
disuse. The effective structure of the community is 
doubtless that indicated in the document often known 

as “the Constitution of Medina” (Ibn Hisham, 341-4; 
discussed by Wellhausen, Skissen und Vorarbeiten, 


side had a decisive advantage and no formal peace | iv, 65-83; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 74-81; 
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Caetani, Annali, i, 391-408; Watt, Muhammad at | Ansar, On the whole, he managed to keep the peace 
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Medina, 221-8; R. B. Serjeant, The “Constitution of | between the rival groups in Medina, though at times 


Medina”’, in IQ, viii (1964), 3-16; idem, The Sunnah 
Jamiah, pacts with the Yathrib Jews, and the tahrim 
of Yathrib, in BSOAS, xli [1978], 1-42). The document 
is composite, as is shown by repetitions. In its 
present form it would seem to belong to a date 
after the Kurayza affair in 5/627, but some of 
its articles may go back to the Pledge of War at al- 
“Akaba. By this document all the people living in 
Medina are constituted a single umma or community 
in accordance with traditional Arab ideas of con- 
federacy, There are nine primary members of the con- 
federacy, eight local “clans” (three of al-Aws and 
five of al-Khazradj) and the group of Emigrants from 
Mecca. Although the underlying political conceptions 
were pre-Islamic Arab, the confederacy was one of 
Muslims, since at least the Jeading men in each of 
the eight clans had accepted Muhammad as prophet. 
Many of the articles speak of “the believers", and 
there are several references to God. About ten dis- 
tinct groups of Jews are mentioned in separate arti- 
cles, and are confirmed in the practice of their 
own religion, as well as having certain rights and 
obligations. Even unbelievers or idolaters in the 
Arab clans appear to have been accepted as members 
of the community, though with restricted rights. 
There are some two dozen general articles dealing 
with various matters conductive to the smooth run- 
ning of the community, Mubammad is given no 
special powers, but is recognised as prophet and is 
to have disputes referred to him. At least until 5/627 
he could not issue commands but had to consult the 


clan leaders and get them to agree to what he pro- | 


posed. After the conquest of Mecca in 8/630, how- 
ever, his authority was unchallenged as a result of 
Muslim successes, When Arab tribes accepted Islam 


and became allies of Mujbammad they were presum- | 


ably included in the confederacy, and the Muslim 
community ceased to consist solely of the inhabitants 


of Medina. Al-Aws and al-Khazradj, as Muhammad’s | 


earliest allies, were called the Ansar or “helpers”. 
The period from the Hidjra to Muhammad's 
death was characterised by a series of over 70 expedi- 
tions or razzias (maghdzi [g.v.]), in which the number 
of participants varied from a handful to 30,000. In 
the first few small expeditions, only Emigrants from 
Mecca took part, but in the expedition of 2/624 
which culminated in the battle of Badr the Muslims 
of Medina constituted about three-quarters of Mu- 
bammad's force, After the victory at Badr most of the 
Muslims of Medina were committed to Muhammad's 
general policies, though a few, the Hypocrites 
(mundfikiin [g.v.]), opposed them. This opposition 
within Medina was dangerous for Mubammad when 
the Meccans invaded the oasis in 3/625 and the 
Muslims of Medina suffered many casualties, and 
again in 5/627 when the Meccans with many allies 
attempted to besiege Medina. There was also opposi- 
tion from some of the Jews, and this led to the ex- 
pulsion of the clans of Kaynuk&‘ and al-Nadir 
(in 2/624 and 3/625) and the execution of the men 
of Kurayza and selling into slavery of its women 
and children (in 5/627). Jewish verbal criticisms 
of the Kur’4n had been felt to threaten the accept- 
ance of Muhammad as prophet, while Kurayza had 
apparently been intriguing with the Meccans during 
the siege, After 5/627 the remaining Jews of Medina 
gave no further trouble. In succeeding years, many 
Arab nomads on accepting Islam came to settle in 
Medina and were attached to the group of Emigrants; 
and this further strengthened Muhammad against the 





be was able to use the hostility of al-Aws and al- 
Khazradj to further his own ends, After the conquest 
of Mecca and the acceptance of Islam by many of the 
leading Meccans, both sections of the Ansar felt 
threatened by these last (cf. Ibn Hisham, 824, 855 f.), 
and this division in the Ansar gradually ceased to 
be of political importance. The opposition to Muham- 
mad from ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [g.v.] and his support- 
ers, known as the mundfifdn, seems to have faded 
out at the time of the siege of Medina, for ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ubayy participated in the expedition to al-Huday- 
biya. About 9/630, however, another group of mundfi- 
kin appeared. During the expedition to Tabak an 
attempt on Mubammad’s life was planned, but was 
foiled. About the same time a mosque had been 
completed in the southern part of the oasis, the 
Masdjid al-Dirar or “Mosque of Dissension”, but 
instead of honouring it by his presence Mubammad 
sent men to demolish it, having realised that it was 
designed to be a focus of intrigue against himself. 
(For the details of all these events, see MUHAM- 
MAD.) 
, After the great expedition to Tabak, Muham- 
mad did not leave Medina except to make the Pilgrim- 
age of Farewell to Mecca in Dhu 'l-Hidjdia ro/March 
632. About two months Jater he fell ill, and asked 
permission of his wives to remain in ‘Aisha's 
apartment (instead of spending one night with each 
in turn). He died on 13 Rabi® I 11/8 June 632 and 
was buried in this apartment. He had made no ar- 
rangements for succession to his political authority, 
except that he had appointed Abd Bakr to lead the 
public prayers. The Ansar met in the hall (sakifa) 
of the clan of Sa‘ida and appointed the leading Khaz- 
ragjl, Sa‘d b. “Ubdda, as their ruler, “Umar and Aba 
Bakr, however, heard of what was happening, hurried 
to the hall, and persuaded the Ansar that only amanof 
Kuraysh could be accepted by everyone as bead of the 
community. They then appointed Abd Bakr who took 
the title of “caliph (khalifa) of the Messenger of 
Abd Bakr continued to reside in Medina and to 
follow a policy of expansion by sending expedi- 
tions northwards, Most of his brief reign (r1-13/ 
632-4), however, was occupied in subduing revoits 
among various Arab tribes (the wars of the Ridda). 
His successors ‘Umar (13-23/634-44) and SUthm4n 
(23-35/644-56) also resided in Medina, apart from 
brief visits to recently conquered provinces. Medina 
was thus briefly the capital of an empire, but had 
little of the dignity associated with such a role. 
The caliph lived in his private house, and had no 
guards, Thus when insurgents from the provinces at- 
tacked ‘Uthman in his house, his only support was 
from the sons of some of the leading men of Medina 
who had been sent as a token force. When the insur- 
gents attacked seriously, there was virtually no 
resistance and ‘Uthm4n was killed. Upon this, the 
Muslims in Medina accepted ‘SAII as caliph, but they 
were now only a small proportion of the whole 
Muslim community, and their choice of caliph was 
not accepted in all the provinces. The Muslims of 
Syria favoured their governor Mu‘awiya, while 
Talba and al-Zubayr opposed ‘AII, first from Mecca 
and then from Basra. ‘AII, feeling constrained to 
counter the moves of these two, left Medina for ‘Irak 
in October 656 and never returned. In effect, Medina 
was replaced as capital by Kifa, and, after the 
acknowledgement of Mu‘awiya as caliph in 661, by 
Damascus. 


3- From 661 to 1926 


After it ceased to be the centre of the caliphate, 
Medina became something of a backwater politically, 
For a brief moment in 63/683 it came into the 
historical limelight. Many of the leading men of 
Medina disliked Yazid’s succession to his father 
Mu‘Awiya in 60/680. Some may have been moved by 
the hope of regaining for Medina some of its former 
influence. Others seem to have sympathised with 
£Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [g.v.] who was organising 
opposition to the Umayyads from Mecca. A large 
body of the Muslims of Medina, led by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Hanzala, formally renounced allegiance to Yazid, 
and forced a thousand members of the Umayyad 
family and its supporters to take refuge in the quarter 
of Marwan b. al-Hakam [g.v.], the head of the family 
in Medina, though of a different branch from 
Mu‘awiya. Yazid sent an army of from 4,000 to 
12,000 Syrian troops under Muslim b. ‘Ukba, but 
before they arrived the rebels had allowed the 
Umayyad party to leave Medina for Syria. Muslim’s 
army encamped on the Harra to the north-east of 
Medina and invited the rebels to submit. Instead 
they marched against him and were severely de- 
feated, and Medina is alleged to have been pillaged 
for three days by the Syrians. There seems to be 
some anti-Umayyad exaggeration in the accounts 
of this battle of the Harra [q.v.] and its aftermath. 
These events did not greatly alter the position of 
Medina, except perhaps to reduce its political im- 
portance still further. 

In 130/747 a group of Ibadiyya [9.v.] who had 
established themselves in the Yemen sent an army in- 
to the Hidjaz and, after defeating the governor of 
Medina and a locally raised force, occupied Medina 
for three months until defeated by an army from 
Syria (Wellhausen, Die Oppositionsparteien, ch. xii; 
Eng. tr. The religio-political factions), After the 
establishment of ‘Abbasid rule, Medina was the centre 
of two short-lived and unsuccessful Hasanid revolts, 
that of Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah, the “pure soul” 
(al-nafs al-zakiyya [q.v.]) in 145/762 and that of 
Husayn b. ‘Ali, the sahib Fakhkh [q.v.], in 169/786. 
Another incident that has been recorded was the 
defeat in 230/845 by the Turkish general Bughf al- 
Kabir of the nomadic tribes of Sulaym and Hilal who 
had been making depredations in the region of Me- 
dina. About two years later they escaped from prison, 
but were put to death by the people of Medina 
(Tabart, iii, 551 ff.; Ibn al-Athir, sub annis 230, 232). 
for the first three centuries of Islam these are the 
main events involving Medina. 

Even in the reign of Mu‘Siwiya, Medina was be- 
coming remote from the caliph and his government, 
and was beginning to attract those who wanted to 
keep aloof from political turmoil and maintain an 
attitude of neutrality between the opposing groups. 
Prominent among the neutrals was ‘Abd All4h b. 
*Uinar b, al-Khattib (¢..]. To Medina also came al- 
Hasan b. SAli (q.v.J after renouncing his clair to the 
caliphate in 41/661, and to Medina were brouglit al- 
Husayn’s wives and son after his death at Karbala?. 
Another son of ‘Ali, Muhammad b. al-Hanaliyva 
(¢-v.], also lived quietly in Medina, As already noted, 
too, an important section of the Umayyad family, 
not closely involved in the government of Mu‘awiya 
und Yazid, resided in Medina. Many others of the 
Kuraysh of Mecca also settled there, Such peopie 
were able to enjoy the wealth brought to them by 
the wars of conquests, and life in Medina became 
notorious for its luxury. The caliph Marwan II 
expressed surprised that one of the participants in 
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the rising of 127/745 had not been held back by the 
wine and singing-girls of Medina (Tabarti, ii, rg10). 

At the same time, however, Medina became an 
important centre of Islamic intellectual life. From 
the beginnings of Islam, it would seem, men had met 
in mosques to discuss matters of religious interest, 
In Medina in the Umayyad period such discussions 
led to criticisms of current legal and administrative 
practice on the ground that these were not in accord- 
ance with Islamic principles. As these discussions 
and criticisms became more systematic, Islamic 
jurisprudence began to take shape. The early school of 
Medina seems to have been important (though 
J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
Oxford 1950, 223, etc., thinks it was subordinate 
to the ‘Iraki schools), There are many references 
to “the seven lawyers of Medina”, a group of men 
who died a little before or shortly after 106/718; 
the lists of the seven vary somewhat [see FuKAHA? 
AL-MADINA AL-SAB‘SA in Suppl.J, One of the most 
prominent was ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr [¢.v.], who was 
also a collector of fadith and of historical information 
about the life of the Prophet. Among his pupils 
were his son Hisham and (Muhammad b. Shihab) 
al-Zuhri (d. 124/742 [¢.0.]), one of the greatest 
scholars of the time in several fields. The real flower- 
ing of the legal school of Medina, however, came 
through the work of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) [¢.v.], 
who was the founder of one of the four Sunol legal 
rites. The textual study of the Kur?an was represented 
in Medina by Nafi* al-LaythI (d. 169/785), the 
authority for one of the seven canonical sets of 
readings. Ibn al-Ka‘k4* al-Makhzim! (d. 130/747) 
from Medina was also highly thought of for his 
textual studies, In the exegesis of the Kur’dn an 
important place was held by ‘Abd al-Rabman 
b. Zayd b. Aslam (d. 182/798), whose father had been 
noted as a lawyer. A pupil of Malik’s, Ibn Zabala, 
wrote one of the first histories of Medina (Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 343); it has not survived, but is occasionally 
quoted by al-Samhidi. 

No wall was built round Medina until it was felt 
to be threatened by the Fatimid conquest of Egypt. 
In 364/974 the Buwayhid ‘Adud al-Dawla built a 
wall enclosing the central part of the town, This was 
restored in 540/1145 by a Zangid vizier, but a few 
vears later in 557/1162 the Zangid Atabeg of Syria, 
Nfir al-Din Mahmiid, built a second wall of greater 
extent with towers and gateways. After the Ottoman 
conquest, Sultan Sulayman Kanini (1520-66) built 
walls about 12 m. high of basalt and granite, with a 
trench in front. He also built a covered aqueduct to 
‘ring water from the south. These walls were raised 
to 25 m. by Sultan SAbd al-‘Aziz (1861-76). 

In 601/1203 the people of Medina were involved 
in a quarrel between the governors of Mecca and 
Medina, but, though there was some fighting, an 
‘agreement was eventually reached, Half-a-century 
later, in 654/1256, Medina was threatened by a vol- 
vanic eruption. After a series of earthquakes, a stream 
of lava appeared, but fortunately flowed to the east of 
the town and then northwards. After this, little is 
recorded of Medina until the rgth century. In 1804 
the Wahhabis [¢.v.] took the town, plundered the 
jewels, pearls and other treasures of the Prophet's 
Mosque and prevented pious “visits” to his tomb 
there, In 1813 it was recaptured for the Ottomans by 
asin, a son of Muhammad ‘All of Egypt, and in 
1815 the Wahhibi amir, ‘Abd Alldh b. Suid, rec- 
ognised Ottomau sovereignty over the holy places 
in the Hidjaz, and there was no change in this respect 
until the First World War. Shortly before that, in 
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1908, the Ottoman government built the Hidjaz | captured soon after the capture of al-Ta’if and Makka, 


railway from Damascus to Medina, Though primarily 
intended for pilgrims, this had some military im- 
portance, and was the object of attacks after No- 
vember 1916 when the Grand Sharif of Mecca, 
Husayn b. ‘AI [g.v.], revolted against the Ottomans. 
A contingent of Ottoman troops, under Fakhri 
Pasha, however, maintained themselves in Medina 
until after the peace in 1918, not surrendering until 
to January 19r9 with his 9,800 men (see A. L. Tibawi, 
The last knight of the last caliphs, in IQ, xv [1971], 
159-63). In 1924 after the abolition of the caliphate 
by the Turkish republic the Grand Sharif (now King) 
Husayn assumed the title of caliph, but met with 
much opposition from Arabs and other Muslims. 
In particular, Ibn Su‘fd invaded the Hidjaz in 
August 1924; Husayn abdicated in favour of his 
son ‘Ali, but the latter too had to leave the Hidjaz, 
and in January 1926 Ibn Su‘id became ‘King of 
the Hidjaz" as well as of Nadjd. Medina was thus in- 
corporated into the Su‘fidi kingdom. 
Bibliography: Samhidl, Wafad al-wafa?, and 
Khulasat al-wafi? (Brockelmann, II, 223 f.); 
Ibn Hishim, Sirsa; Wiakidl, Maghdzi, ed. 
Marsden Jones; Ibn Sa‘d, TJabakdt; Ya‘kibi, 
Historiae, ed. Houtsma, ii, Tabarl, Annales, 
ser. i; Balddhurl, Futdh, ed. De Goeje,. 2-22; 
Makdisl, Ahsan al-takdsim, in BGA, iii, 80-3; 
Yakit, Mu‘djam, iv, 23 f, (Kuba), 458-68; J. L. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, London 1929; 
R. F. Burton, Personal narration of a pilgrimage 
to El Medinah and Meccah, London 1857, part 2; 
J. Wellhausen, Skissen und Vorarbesten, iv/1, 2 
(‘Medina vor dem Islam", “Die Gemeindeordnung 
Muhammeds”), Berlin 1889; A. J. Wensinck, 
Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, Leiden 1908 
(Eng. tr., London 1976); L. Caetani, Annali, i, 


ii; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 1930; _ 


J. Sauvaget, La mosquée de Médine, Paris 1947; 
W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxtord 1956. 
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(ii) Tue mopERN city 
As early as 1923, growing hostility between the 
Hishimite king, Husayn b. ‘Ali, and the Su‘idi sul- 
tan, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabmdn, led to fears 


that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz's Ikhwa4n [¢.v.] might capture al- | 


Madina, In fact, the redoubtable Faysal al-Dawish, 
Ikhwanl leader and chief of al-Mutayr tribe, had 
raided into al-Hidjiz, where he destroyed track of 
the already defunct Hidjaz Railway and generally 
frightened the population. By late 1342/June r924, 
al-Madina had been largely cut off from outside 
supplies; nevertheless, at the time of the Su‘idi/ 


Ikhwan capture of al-TA’if (4 Safar 1342/5 Sep- . 


tember 1924) and the subsequent fall of Makka, an 
exodus began from the latter which brought a surge 
of refugees into al-Madina, During 1343-4/1925, oc- 
casional loads of supplies reached the beleaguered 
city, but by September when the Harb [¢.v.] tribe 
defected to the Su‘iidis, al-Madina was completely 
isolated. By the beginning of October, the garrison 
commander, ‘Abd al-Madjid al-‘'Mifa’ie", was down 
to a 20-day supply of necessities, and the population 
began to slip away. By November, the citizens who 
remained approached ‘Abd al-Madjid and one 
‘Izzat Effendi, controller of the railroad, and asked 
them to negotiate the city’s surrender. The terms 
were to open the gates if a general amnesty were to 
be declared and if the [khwan would guarantee the 
safety of the defenders and of the populace. Froin the 
Suidi point of view, the city could have been 


but ‘Abd al-‘Aziz apparently preferred to wait until 
Muslim opinion had digested the new régime’s 
control of Makka. Indeed, false, but not implausible 
reports that Su‘ddi artillery had damaged the famous 
green dome over the Prophet's tomb had already 
in October 1925 brought an Iranian mission of 
investigation as well as protests from foreign consuls 
in Djudda (¢.v.] and from all over the world. Not 
long before the city’s fall, Philby, en route to Rabigh, 
reports that he saw a detachment of the Su‘idI 
army under the sultan’s third son, Muhammad, 
marching on al-Madina. According to Philby, in 
the last weeks of the siege Medinese fear of the 
Ikhwan led ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to have food smuggled 
into the city in order to prevent Faysal al-Dawish 
from effecting the capture. In any case, the surrender 
took place on 19 Djumada 1 1344/5 December 1925 
and was accepted by Amir Nasir b. Su‘id and 
Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b, Fadi. The Ikhw4n soon 
entered the exterior fortress of al-Sala* but not the 
city. Amir Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz entered on 
6 December, prayed in the Prophet’s mosque, and 
then ordered his troops to distribute 1,000 bags of 
rice and 2,000 of flour to the hungry citizenry. 
Faysal al-Dawish aspired to the post of governor 
of al-Madina (which is a town on the Nadjd plateau 
unlike Makka, a city of the coastal plain) and its 
dependent villages. His failure to receive it may have 
been one cause of his participation in the subsequent 
Ikhwin revolt. But from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz's point of 
view, since the Mutayr dira already reached from the 
confines of al-Ahsa? [g.v.] almost to al-Madina, a 
further extension of his power would have given him 
a possibly preponderant influence from the Red Sea 
to the Gulf. The first governor appointed was Ibr4- 
him b. Salim b. Subhin, a relatively liberal-iminded 
native of Ha’il [¢.v.], 

The Wahhabi [¢.v.] zealots were in the end served 
following the arrival of ‘Abd Allah b. Bulayhid, 
the chief Wahh4b! fa¢i. He soon assembled the local 
‘ulam@? and asked them to give him, after due delib- 
eration, an opinion on the legality of the elaborate 
tombs erected over the years in al-Baki* cemetery. 
After some two weeks of discussion, a fatwd [g.v.], 
motivated partly by fear, was issued by Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Ans4ri, with reluctant ap- 
proval from his colleagues, which sanctioned the 
Wahhabl view that the tombs, cupolas, etc., should 
be destroyed. Shaykh Muhammad was for the rest 
of his days referred to with opprobrium as “the 
Wahhabi". Ibn Bulayhid now had legal justification 
to implement the Wahhabi view. He had, however, 
a problem: there were almost no Wahhibls in al- 
Madina, and the regular population was reluctant 
to implement the fatwd. In the end, he had to hire 
the Sh{I pariah class al-NakhAwila (see below) to 
perform the task, When Eldon Rutter visited the 
city just after these events, he found that al-Baki‘ 
looked like a razed town. It was strewn with a 
rubble of eurth, timber, iron bars, bricks, cement, 
etc., through which paths had been cleared, [t was 
said that 10,000 of the Companions of the I'rophet 
had been buried there, but all graves, from those 
of the Prophet’s family, of ‘Uthman, Malik b. 
Anas and other well-known Muslims, to the palim- 
frond graves of the poor, were systematically de- 
stroyed. Some of the Nakhawila, who had never been 
allowed to bury their own dead in al-BakI* cemetery, 
were still raking over the rubble when Rutter visited 
the site, Also, outlying religious buildings such 
as the mosque of the tonib of Hamza were destroyed. 


Ibrahim b. Salim b, Subhin was soon replaced, but 
there was one saving grace amidst the carnage. Full 
public security throughout the peninsula, unknown 
for long years, provided the basis for a future of 
far greater hope. 

In 1926 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, to use his new title, 
visited the Prophet's city and conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with the British Agent and Consul, 
Mr. S. R. Jordan, but little came of them. ‘Abd al- 
Aziz, who had been absent from Nadjd for two years, 
had to return to affairs there, The only other high- 
level meetings which modern al-MadIna has known 
was in early 1945 when King Farik b. Fu?Ad [g.v. 
in Suppl.] of Egypt visited King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
invited him to visit Cairo, which he did in January 
1946. 

The population of the captured city was much 
depleted, but there are no exact figures. Estimates 
with source for the roth and 2oth centuries are as 
follows: 








814 16-18,000 Burckhardt 

1853 16-20,000 Burton 

1877 20,000 Keane | 

1908 30,000 Wavell 

rgro 60,000 al-Bataniini 

eve of World War! 80,000 Philby 

1925 6,000 Rutter | 

early 19308 15,000 Philby | 

early 19408 20,000 Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea 

19505 40,000 Lipsky 

1962 71,998 census ) 

1968 90,000 Sogreah Co. 

1970 112,000 Doxiades | 

1972 137,000 Robert Matthews | 
Co. 

1974 198,186 census | 

1976 150,000 Area handbook 

2000 250-400,000 Makki 


One could assume that by 1983 the population was 
approaching 200,000. Current estimates for the 
province of al-Madina are approximately 500,000, 
but it should be emphasised that the estimates 
are only estimates. The compulsory recording of 
births dates only from 1965. In 1972 it was estimated 
that average population density was 2332/km* 
with a centre-city density of 30-40,000/km*. The 
Robert Matthews Co. survey of 1972 showed that 
36%, of heads of families were born in al-Madina; 
28 ¥,, elsewhere in Su‘fid! Arabia; and 36%, outside 
the kingdom. As to age distribution, the 1074 
estimate was that 50% of the population was below 
age 15, and in addition that the economically active 
age group was only 23% of the total. A curious 
phenomenon in al-Madina is that the age group over 
65 is larger than the 60-64 group which in turn is 
larger than the 55-59 age group. This is explained 
by what might be called “religious retirees’"—those 
who wish to retire and spend their last days in the 
Prophet's city. Oil-stinulated imunigration consisted 
on the one hand of professionals (teachers, doctors, 
engineers) who came largely from lgypt, Lebanon, 
and Syria, and labourers who were primarily but 
not exclusively from Yemen. Yemenis constituted 
some 75% of all foreigners, It should be noted that . 
the economic activity rate of migrants was higher 
than that of Saudis, whereas family size was smaller. 
The population of the somewhat dazed or even | 
partially ruined city that the Su‘fdis took over in | 
1925 spoke a Medinese dialect distinct from that of | 
other Hidjaz localities. It has affinities both to | 
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Syrian and Egyptian Arabic, and Turkish words and 


phrases are still heard in the last quarter of the 
zoth century. There were considerable areas of the 
city that were abandoned and semi-ruined, especially 
those outside the northern and western walls where 
wealthy Turks and others had built homes, especially 
after the coming of the railroad. Traditionally, the 
population lived in clearly compartmented quarters 
(hawsh, pl. akwask) and, in addition to native Medi- 
nese, included North Africans (attracted by the 
tomb of Malik b. Anas), Indians, black Africans 
(Takarina), Mauritanians (Shandkita) and Central 
Asians. A newer “immigrant” group are tribesmen: 
those of Harb are concentrated in the eastern harra; 
those of Djuhayna in the western. In addition, 
there was Harat al-Aghawat, which was the home 
of the eunuch and other servants of the mosque 
(al-Haram al-Nabawi). These included imams, 
mwadhdhins, caretakers, etc. 

Religiously, the population is mostly Sunnl, of 
whom the large majority is Hanafi with a few Shafi‘ls. 
There are also several groups of Shi‘Is. One of the 
most interesting of these is the Nakh4wila (sing. 
Nakhwall). This is a twelver ShTT pariah class who 
formerly had their own hawsk, which was, however, 
broken up by the Su‘id! régime first, apparently, 
in the rozos and, definitively, following serious 
communal disturbances in the mid-1970s when a 
large highway was run through it. The origin of the 
Nakhawila, who are currently roughly estimated 
to number between five and ten thousand, is obscure. 
They themselves claim to be descendants of the 
Ansar; others believe they are descendants of 
African slaves, that they came from eastern Arabia 
or from Iran, etc, Some date their ostracisation from 
the time of the caliph Yazid I. The name derives 
from their specialisation in cultivating palm trees, 
They also perform other menial services, Rutter 


reports that they were not allowed to Jive within the 


city walls, although they came in during the day 
to sell vegetables near Bab al-Salam. In addition, 
the Nakh4awila were not allowed to pray in the 
Prophet’s mosque, nor do they bury their dead in 
al-BakI‘, but rather in their own cemetery east of 
Kuba, Popular Sunnt feeling, according to Rutter, 
was that they would pollute these localities. They 
practice muta [g.v.], and it was said they rent 
their houses to Iranian pilgrims during the hadjdj 
season. It may also be noted that the late Ottomans 
effectively prevented them from participating in 
elections, and King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, following a 
general protest against their participation in voting 
for the madjlis al-shara in 1937, followed the Otto- 
man precedent. There are also a few Shi‘is of the 
Band ‘AII section of Harb and the Banfi Husayn of 
al-Sadit. It may also be noted that there is a small 
upper class group of Shiffs in al-Madina. These, 
originally from ‘Irak, are to a considerable degree 
integrated with the Sunni upper class and basically 
come from two families, ‘Umran and Mashhadi. 
Among the well-known Sunni families are the 


| Khuraydjis, of Nadjdi origin but long connected 
| with trade in al-Madina, who in the mid-r930s had 


the finest residence in the city; the Sakkafs, whose 
scion ‘Umar was for some years Su‘idi Foreign 
Minister, and newer rich families such as the As‘ads 
and the Kurdis who made fortunes in land speculation 
in the 1970s. 

The febrile modernisation of the 1960s, 1970s 
and 1980s, has largely destroyed all of the old ahwask 
and has promoted a considerable homogenisation 
of the people, but slums remain in certain parts of 
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the old city, and these continue to have ethnic settle- 
ment patterns, On balance, Philby’s judgment con- 
tinues to be sound, that the people of al-Madina, 
favoured as they are by location, water supplies, 
and relatively abundant agriculture, “lead more 
spacious lives" with something of the patrician and 
the patriarchal about them, in contrast to their 
neighbours in Makka. 

The physical appearance of al-Madina has changed 
dramatically in the six decades since the Wahhabls 
first took it over. Rutter was told that the houses 
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Fig. 1. Al-Haram al-Nabawi before the Su‘adi recon- 
struction (after E. Rutter, The holy cities of Arabia). 
t. The Prophet’s tomb (fudjra) — 2, Fatima’s tomb 
— 3. Bab Djibril — 4. Storeroom — 5, The Agha’s 
platform — 6. Bab al-Nisi? — 7. Mihrib — 8. 
Women's prayer place — 9. Minaret — ro. Madrasa 
— 11, al-Bab al-Madjldi — 12, Bab al-Rahma — 13. 
Bab al-Salam — 14. al-Mibrab al-Sulayminiyya — 
15. Minbar — 16, al-Rawda — 17. Mihrib al-Nabi 
— 18, Mibrab “Uthman —- 19. Platform — 20. Well 
— a1. Fatima’s orchard — 22. Open courtyard. 


in the oldest sections of the city around the mosque, 
but especially between the havam and al-Baki‘, were 
built so incredibly close together in order to prevent 
the samiim from penetrating them. These houses, 
which were built of granite or basalt blocks and some 
of which had pillared halls opening on bathing pools, 
were typically three or four stories tall. Almost 
every house had a well with a hole directly above 
it on each floor, The hole itself had a small room 
(bayt al-bi’r) built around it which served as a 
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bathing and siesta room for the people on that floor. 


The bucket was on a rope which operated from a 
pulley in the ceiling, and thus people on each floor 
could get water as needed. The water, which was not 
in short supply, was normally about five metres 
below the surface of the ground. The whole city 
was enclosed by a substantial wall with various gates, 
and there was also an outer wall extending from 
southeast of the old city westward and then north 
to tie into the main citadel at al-Bab al-Shami 
on the northwest of the inner city. Finally, the 
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Fig. 2. al-Haram al-Nabawi after the Su‘idl recon- 
struction (after ‘Abd al-Kuddds al-Angarl, Athar 
al-Madina al-Munawwara, 2nd. ed.). 
rt. The Prophet's tomb — 2. Fatima’s tomb — 3. Bab 
Djibril — 4. Bab al-Nisa? — 5. Minaret — 6. Mih- 
rab ‘Uthman — 7, Bab ‘Abd al-SAziz — 8, Bab ‘Uth- 
man b. ‘Affain — 9. Bab ‘Abd al-Madjid — ro, Bab 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab — 11. Bab Su‘id — 12, Bab 
al-Rahma — 13. Bab al-Siddik — 14. Bab al-Salam 
— 15. Open courtyard (reconstructed) — 16. New 
courtyard, 


Hishimite King Husayn built another wall from 
the northeast section of the old city north and then 
westward, but the Hashimite kingdom ceased to 
exist before the new wall reached the existing outer 
wall on the west. With the coming of the par 
Su‘fidiana, the whole system became obsolete, and 
gradually the walls disappeared before bulldozers. 
Philby reported in 1957 that they were gone, but 
some fragments still exist. 

Modernisation has brought completely different 
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Fig. 3. Map of the modern city of al-Madina (after H. M. Bindagji, Atlas of Saudi Arabia, Oxford 1398/1978, 
and W. C. Brice (ed.), An historical atlas of Islam, Leiden 1981, 23). 

1. al-Haram al-Nabawi — 2. al-Bab al-Misri — 3. ‘Umar’s garden — 4. ‘Arif Hikmet Library — 5. Mosque of 

al-Ghamama — 6. Mosque of ‘Umar — 7, Mosque of Abi Dharr al-(Ghifari — 8. Mosque of Kuba? — 9. Masdjid 

al-Djum‘a — 10. Mosque of Malik b. Anas — rr. Mosque ot Abii Bakr — 12. Mosque of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 


architectural approaches and materials, and much ; houses, and certain streets formerly connected by 


of the old has been swept away. Courtyards have 
been replaced by balconies, and cement and bricks 
are now standard. Sometimes old and new are 
combined, with traditional materials used on the 
ground floor and concrete blocks above. The latter, 
being lighter, allow larger rooms than would stone, 
The new construction is less insulating than the 
old, but air conditioning offsets this loss. Much of 
the growth of the city has been uncontrolled. Immi- 
grants have settled on the eastern and western 
harras and bidonvilles have emerged. Some of the 
more prosperous inimigrants have replaced their 
shanties with substantial structures, but growth 
in these areas has been chaotic, Running water did 
not exist as late as about 1980; electricity reached 
the harrat only about 1978. 

By the 1960s, a city plan eimerged. It features 


wide streets, street lighting, plantings, pavements ; 


for pedestrians and parks. Various new streets were 
cut, others were widened. The castle at al-Bab al- 
Shami was demolished and replaced by apartment 


stairs were placed on the same level. The ahwash 
disappeared; buildings were built across the water 
course that cut through the southern part of the 
city on a northwest-southeast axis. 

In general, the central business district near 
the Prophet’s mosque has not shifted, but there are 
satellite suburbs which have grown rapidly. These 
include al-SAwali to the southeast, Kuba? to the south 
(which with its orchards and cafés is a suburb of 
the affluent), and Sayyid al-Shuhada? to the north- 
east. 

The old layout of the city continued to impose 
itself on some developments. The Hidjaz railway 
station and the Ottoman barracks were both located 
in the southwest just inside the outer wall, The 
straight road, Shari‘ al-‘Anbariyya, which led to 
the centre of town at al-Bab al-Misri, had also by 
1925 attracted the public or Egyptian kitchen, the 
governor’s residence, and other private mansions. 
In the late 60s, the barracks were demolished and 
replaced by a large government building. Other 
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multi-story buildings soon followed. The location 
of the residence of the amir exerted a pull on the 
location of upper-class housing. As long as the gover- 
nor’s house was in the south, the well-to-do lived 
there, but when in the 60s the amir's palace moved 
to the north of the city, Sultana Street, which led 
northwest towards the old (Sultana) airport, and 
the community of al-‘Uyin (7 km. away) began 
to attract affluent villas. The new airport located 
about 14 km. northeast of the city has also been an 
attraction northwards, and in general the area 
between Shari‘ al-Matar (airport road) and Sultina 
Street has filled in. West of Sultana Street, Djabal 
Sala‘, a difficult and substantial rocky outcrop, 
impeded development, but by the 80s villas were 
appearing north of it as well. To exemplify the 
overheated inflation in land prices, one can cite 
a garbage area north of the outer (Husayn's) wall 
where no one would build. Cleaned up in the 60s, land 
was selling there for $ 2,500/m* by the mid-7o0s. 

Other points of interest are that industry has 
generally moved outside the city where land was 
cheaper and there was room to expand. Public open 
spaces in al-Madina are below international standards 
(totalling, in about r980, 2,321 m*), but this in- 
adequacy is partially compensated for by recreational 
use of the green areas, which are themselves diminish- 
ing, north ana south of the city. 

Traffic has always been a problem in al-Madina. 
Rutter reports that streets in the old sections in 
1926 were so narrow that on occasion a person had 
to walk sideways to pass. During the restoration of 
the mosque under Sultan ‘Abd al-Madjid (1848-60), 
a breach (al-‘Ayniyya) was made in the inner wall, 
and a straight street driven through to near the 
southwest gate of the mosque (Bab al-Salam) so that 
columns and stone blocks could be brought in from 
WaAdt al-‘Akik. As long as camels discharged their 
loads in the area (al-Manikha) west of the inner wall 
reserved for that purpose and goods were then taken 
in by donkey or porter, the narrow streets could 
also be used by pedestrians, but with the coming 
of motor vebicles the situation became acute, es- 
pecially as there was a severe shortage of parking 
space. One major parking lot does, however, exist 
in a portion of the old railroad yards. 

Streets were added and widened in two stages: 
(x) 19505, when by private contract the awash and 
azikka were greatly altered, by building new roads, 
especially Shiri‘ al-Matir and Shari* Ab! Zar which 
runs north and south to the east of the old city, 


by widening others, and by asphalting others; (2) | 


1961-5, when the municipality itself carried the 
process a stage further, installing infer alia a oue- 
way traffic system in some sections and traffic 
lights. There continued in the early 1980s to be 
some unasphalted streets, The increase in vehicles 


can be gauged by the fact that in the period 1948-72, - 


6,511 vehicles were licensed, whereas in 1973-4 
along 6,158 were licensed. In addition, at hadjdj 
time many outside vehicles appear, One may also note 


Sharif al-Khawadjat, which links, north of the city, - 


the airport with Abydr ‘All some 8 kin. southwest of 
the city, where there are TV and power stations, 
Designed as a road which non-Muslim technicians 
would be allowed to use (hence its name), it has 
become the main truck route because it bypasses 
the heavy city traffic. The city boasts two bus 
stations and taxi companies (cabs can be ordered 
by phone). Traffic, however, apparently remains 
a serious problem. Makki reports that accidents 
and ensuing violence between drivers are cominon, 
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that parking fines are not levied, and that roads 
are hazardous for pedestrians. 

The economy of al-Madina may be conveniently 
considered under three headings: agriculture, com- 
merce and industry, and the pilgrimage. Agriculture 
and agricultural self-sufficiency have constituted 
one of the glories of Islam's second city, Palms 
ripened early in June, and the main harvest was 
about a month later. The grapes, of which the best 
were a long white variety called Shariff, were also 
well known. Modernisation, however, has come 
disastrously close to ending the city's agricultural 
sector for three reasons. One is that urban sprawl 
in the 19508 overtook those farms which immediately 
surrounded the city. A second reason is the economic 
opportunity which the oil-driven economy of the 
country presented in other economic sectors; and the 
third cause is the fall in the water table because of 
unprecedented demands for water. By the 1950s, the 
formerly planted banks of Wad! al-‘Akik had become 
barren and the desolation of the natural acacia 
forest, al-Gh4ba, the traditional outdoor recreational 
area of the Medinese, and a source of wood, located 
some 7.5 km, north of the city, was well under way. 
This process was accelerated by the successive con- 
struction of small dams (‘Akal, 1956; al-‘Akik, 
1958; and Buthan, r966) which prevented destructive 
flash floods in al-Madina, but also prevented water 
from reaching al-Ghaba. Makki believes (1982) that 
the process might still be reversed, but notes no 
sign of the required effort. The agricultural areas 
south of the city have held up more successfully, 
though some decline is noted there as well. The dec- 
ade 1962-72 showed a total reduction in agricultural 
land of 16.8%, from 8.14 to 6.77 km*, Over 40% 
of the total is in al-‘Awali and Kuba? south of the 
city, According to the Ministry of Agriculture, crop 
distribution in 1962 was as follows: 64% palm trees, 
21% fruit trees, 14% alfalfa, and 1% garden 
vegetables, including tomatoes, eggplant, carrots, 
potatoes, squash, peppers, cucumbers, watermelons, 
cabbage, and cauliflower. It may be noted that the 
date trade was especially important as an export 
(to Syria, Egypt and the Indian subcontinent) crop. 
The dates in fact had a religious aura as a kind of 
blessing for the eater, There are many varieties, 
of which Rutter says the best three are al-‘Anbari, 
al-Shalabi and al-Halwa. 

The estimated percentage distribution of the 
non-agricultural and non-religious work force is, 
after Makki, as follows: 





Activity 1972 1974 
delivery services 22.08 24.23 
scientific and vocational services 10,84 20.00 
governmental services 24.50 12.72 
primary industries 1.61 11.20 
construction and maintenance 4.90 10.12 
transport 6.67 7.73 
wther 17.75 6.71 
education 7.78 4.84 
hanclicrafts 1.20 2.21 
electricity and water supply 2.65 83 


Highlights of the local economy are as follows, 
Industrial activities are principally date packing 
and vehicle repair. These are located on the periphery 
of the city on a totally unplanned basis. In 1971 
manufacturing firms nunibered 107, most of which 
employed to or less workers, Of the total, 35 were 
in car repair, 17 in building tile manufacture, 15 


in bricks, 4 dairies, and 2 large date-packing fac- 
tories. Estimates are, for 1971 and 1974 respectively, 
that there were 1,452 and 3,517 industrial workers 
and 3,105 and 6,207 commercial workers. Hotels and 
hospices, including a Sheraton, numbered 8 in 1971 
and employed some 1,225 workers in 1974. In 1971 
there were 2,208 retail and 28 wholesale stores and 
the sik system received its first challenge in that 
same year with the establishment of two super- 
markets, one in the city and one on Kuba? Street. 
The social importance of the sas has also declined 
with changing life-styles, because accompanying 
traditional social activities such as public baths and 
coffee shops have almost disappeared. According to 
Makki, men’s barbers, often Indian or African, are 
still conspicious as they work outside on the side- 
walk attending to the needs of, especially, Yemenis 
and other unurbanised immigrants, At the same time 
the new life-style has given rise to ladies’ coiffeuses 
who use modern equipment but operate from their 
private homes. Of the three known to Makki (two 
in Kuba? and one in al-Bab al-Madjidl), two were 
run by foreign teachers and one by a Medinese lady. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the impact 
of the hadjdj on the economy of al-MadIna. Rutter 
estimated in 1926 that the number of those who 
served the haram was about 1,000, This number 
included, in addition to the shaykh al-haram, his 
deputy, and the treasurer, tmdms, preachers, Jec- 
turers, mwadhdhins, overseers, doorkeepers, sweepers, 
lamp cleaners, water carriers, etc. Most were sup: 
ported at least in part by wakfs, many originating 
in Egypt. He reports that King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
initially reduced the number to 200, The corps 
of eunuchs numbered about 50. They were popularly 
believed to be wealthy, and they had tater alia 
black boys in training to enter the mosque service. 
In more recent times, Long has estimated that the 
guild of guides alone received some $ 800,000 in 
fees (gratuities are also important) in 1972 when 
pilgrims numbered about 480,000. His estimate 
of gross fadjdj income, including public sector 
expenditures, in that year was $213 million. Of 
this, one could guess that al-Madina might be allocat- 
ed one-third, Other estimates are higher. Robert 
Matthew Co. estimated for the same year that external 
pilgrims spent just under $100 million, of which 
two-thirds was for gifts. Makki’s fieldwork in the 
same year indicates that average pilgrim expenditures 
were 583 Su‘idi riydls (SR; § r.00 = SR 4.15 in 1972) 
broken down as fullows: 


gifts SR 331 
other 99 
lodging 7 
food 52 
transport 17 
religious donations 13 

SR 583 


He estimates total revenue fron: external pilgrims at 
SK 381.4 million (<= § 91.9 million), Total pilgrims 
on Makki’s projection produced a revenue of SR 558.5 
million (= $ 134.5 million). 

The Haram al-Nabawi of course is the central 
focus of al-Madina, although other buildings and 
localities have high religious significance. The exact 
area of the sacred territory (haram) from which non- 
Muslims are excluded is unclear. There is indeed a 
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Djabal ‘Ayr on the south and Djabal Thawr (“behind 


certain amibiguousness about the haram quality of al- | 


Madina, Abi Hanifa said it was not a aram. Rutter 
reports that “cominon opinion" held that the area is 
bounded by the lava fields on the east and west, by 


Ohod") on the north, an area about 16 by 3 km. 
Philby wrote in the early 1930s that the whole 
district from Kuba? to Djabal Uhud was hardin, 
Nallino reports that, according to the Saudi Arabian 
Mining Syndicate convention, it was defined as a 
radius of 30 km. around the walls of the city—a 
significantly smaller area, Non-Muslims now regularly 
travel the Shari* al-Khawdadjat and stay in such 
hotels as the Sheraton. 

When the Wahhdabis first arrived, they discour- 
aged the visit (ziydra) to al-Madina as constituting 
idolatrous tomb worship, but King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, for 
whom the revenues had some interest, justified it 
on the ground that he permitted pilgrims to pray 
in the mosque but not to visit the Prophet's toinb. 
For Rutter, the mosque with its green dome and 
golden apex ornament rising high above the walls 
to one-half the height of white minarets was “a 
picture of the most striking beauty and magnifi- 
cence." Philby opined that it was the “chief archi- 
tectural feature not only of Medina but of all Arabia.” 
Rutter noted that many of the religious students 
had fled, but others were still studying at the feet 
of teachers such as Ahmad al-Tantawi and Ibn 
Turki. Philby, who visited the city in 1931, found 
that all the tombs (other than those in the Haram) 
were in ruinous condition. He also reports that the 
ShiTs of India had offered King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
£ 50,000 to spare the tomb of Fatima, but that it, 
like others in al-Baki‘, was then almost gone. In 
1934 when Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Sulayman visited the 
city, many of the historic tombs were tidied up, and 
basalt borders and simple headstones set in place. 

As to the Prophet's mosque itself, it has under- 
gone substantial changes under Su‘idi rule. The 
first known attention to it took place during 1934-8 
when, largely through the generous efforts of Tal‘at 
Harb of Egypt, badly needed repairs were carried out. 
These included installation of a new marble floor, 
and a new wooden screen to separate the women’s 
section from the much larger men’s part. Major 
enlargements followed. On 12 Sha*ban 1368/9 June 
1948 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wrote an open letter to 
the Muslims of the world (published in al-Madina 
al-Munawwara, no, 301,§ Ramadan 1368{/r July 
1948)) indicating bis intention to enlarge the mosque. 
A committee of notables to assess the value of those 
properties that were condemned and an office with 
some §0 Officials was established in Sha‘ban 1370/ 
May~ June ros. For actual building, a teain of 
14 architects, 200 artisans and 1,500 labourers 
was assembled, A workshop area was established 
at Abyir ‘AIT both for the repair of equipment 
and also for making mosaics. Equipment and supplies 
were brought in from Yanbu‘ and included cement, 
iron and 30,000 tons of timber. The foundation 
stone was laid on 13 RabiS I 1373/20 November 
1953 before 2,000 dignitaries, and the inauguration 
of the new structure took place on § Rabi‘ I 1375/ 
22 October 1955 with King Su‘dd, who had succeeded 
to the throne, officiating. The total cost was $1 
iillion. The total new area added to the mosque 
was 6,024 m*. Other new features included 474 square 
and 232 round pillars. The lengthening of the building 
to the north was 128 m. and the new northern wall 
is 9t m. long. Essentially, what the builders did 
was to double the size of the mosque by integrating 
a whole new building on to the northern end of 
the original one. The new section has its own court- 
yard plus minarets at the new northern corners. 
(The old Ottoman style minarets at the former 
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northern corners as well as the minaret just north of 
Bab al-Rahma were torn down.) The building itself 
is in neo-Moorish style; the minarets, neo-Mamldk. 
In addition, as the accompanying Figs. 1 and 2 
indicate, the Su‘tid! builders straightened out the 
asymmetrical shape of the exterior of the earlier 
structure and rebuilt the east, west, and north 
structures surrounding the original courtyard. 
West of the reconstructed mosque a large permanent~ 
ly canopied area was built in 1974-8 to provide 
shade for the vehicles and bodies of the hundreds 
of thousands who visit annually, although many old 
residences in the afwdsh were thereby destroyed. 
Finally, in Radjab 1403/May 1983 King Fahd b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ordered a further expansion of the 
mosque—basically on the east and west—from the 
present 16,000 m* to a staggering total of 82,000 m* 
with 90 m. minarets, the whole to be air conditioned. 
Little will remain of the old city. 

There are of course other religious buildings 
and sites in al-Madina, and in 1980 they constituted 
about 1% of the total city area (down from 6.4% 
in 1950). The most important is al-BakI‘, the cemetery 
lying to the east of the mosque. This tract, which 
has been used by all Medinese except the Nakhi- 
wila since the Prophet's time, was expanded in 1953 
to an area of 52,741 m*. It cannot in practice be 
moved because it holds the graves of many famons 
people. Makki estimates that bodies decompose in 
al-Baki* within six months, after which a grave can 
be re-used. Sometimes at the height of the hadjdj, 
2 bodies are put in one grave. 

Other well-known sites include the mosque of 
al-Kiblatayn, the so-called al-MasAdjid al-Khamsa 
and the mosque of Kub4?. In the city proper are also 
the al-Ghanama, Abi Bakr and ‘AH mosques near 
al-Mandkha street. A common characteristic of 
mosques in al-Madina is that they have a courtyard 
surrounded by roofed columns. In addition to the 
cemetery and mosques, there are a number of so- 
called sdwiyas or chapels in private homes. These 
often have a door opening directly on the street, 
but by 1980 many had been abandoned. In Ottoman, 
Sharifi and early Su‘id! days, the Ramadan cannon 
was fired from the Ottoman fort on Djabal Sala‘, but 
with the modern growth of the city it could not be 
heard; other cannons were <ct up in various jocations. 

The logistics and management of pilgrims in 
al-Madina differs from that in Makka, but still 
constitute an annual event of massive proportions. 
The differences are that only about three-fourths 
of the Addjdjis make the visit (ziydra) to al-Madina 
and that they may come either before or after the 
hadjdj proper. As in Makka, however, guilds have 
arisen to service the visitors (zdir, pl. suwwdr): 
the muzawwiriin (sing. muzawwir “he who conducts 
a visit") and the adilld? (sing. dalil “guide’'). The 
former are those who conduct the visitor through 
the religious customs, such as reciting the proper 
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matter of hours and the number of visitors steeply 
increased. Usually the adilla are also muzawwirin, 
but not every muzawwir is a dalil. Traditionally, 
almost every native Medinese served at one time 
or another as a musawwir, As spelled out in the 
regulations, the responsibility of a dali/ is: (a) to 
receive the fadjdjis on their arrival at the official 
reception centre; (b) to assist them to find lodgings 
and to move in; (c) to guide them to the principal 
shrines and to assist in devotions; and (d) to assist 
them in arranging onward travel (which is usually 
to Makka, Diudda, or Yanbu‘). The 1972 regulations, 
as cited by Long, specify the shrines as: al-Haram 
al-Nabawi al-Sharif, al-Baki* cemetery and “other 
shrines.” Offices of the Directorate of Hadjdj Affairs 
of the Ministry of Hadjdj and Wakfs are located 
at the main sites to hear complaints. 

Like pilgrims proper to Makka, visitors to al- 
Madina have come by every form of transport, cer- 
tainly not excluding walking and, before World War 
I, including the railroad. However, since the Su‘idI 
takeover, the railroad from Damascus has remained 
«derelict and walking has practically ceased. As early 
as 1929 the number of visitors who came by camel 
caravan had declined to about half, while most of 
the other half came by motorcar. The first visitors 
to arrive by air came in January 1936 as the result 
of a contract made by the Su‘idi government with 
the Egyptian Misr Airlines (now Egypt Air). In 1937 
the aircraft made two flights per day from Djudda 
to the old Sultina airport with five passengers per 
flight. In all, 105 visitors came at a cost of £E 30,500, 
of which half was tax. In 1939 the aircraft developed 


, engine trouble, and the service was discontinued. 
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By 1950, according to Long, the camel had practi- 
cally disappeared as a means of transporting pil- 
grims. Roads to the holy cities received very high 
priority immediately after World War Il, and the 
Djudda-al-Madina sector was paved by 1958. Exact 
figures for mode of travel to al-Madina in more 
recent years are not available, but a rough idea 
may be obtained from the following. In 1972 there 
was a total of 1,042,007 pilgrims to Makka, of 
which 479,339 came from abroad and 562,668 from 


| within Su‘iidi Arabia (of these 178,378 were from 


Makka itself and presumably did not visit al-Madina). 
Of those who came from abroad, 20% came by sea, 
30% by land and 50%, by air. One could assume by 
1980 that motor vehicies and aircraft brought all but 
the smallest handful of sterwdr to al-Madina. 

Some idea of various charges paid by suwwdér 


! in modern times can be garnered. In the late 19205, 


| 
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formulas; the latter are responsible for the physical , 


needs of the zuwwér, such as food, lodging and local | 


transport. This dual system constrasts with that of 
Makka, where the mufawwifiin (sing. mutawwif, 


he who conducts the fawdf [q.v.]) are responsible | 


for both spiritual and physical needs. The adilia?, 
like the mufawwifin, are divided into subguilds 
by nationality, and since the issuance of a decree 
in 1356-7/1938, there has been a government- 
appointed shaykk al-adilla?, Governmental control 
evolved because by the late 1930s, internal transport 
had improved to the point where the visit to al- 
Madina could be made from Makka or Djudda in a 


‘ 
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the round trip automobile fare from Makka to al- 
Madina was taxed £ 7.50 (S 36.00), but this impost 
was lowered by 1931 to £ 6 (S 28.80). Transportation 
fees, round trip (? from Djudda), were listed in 1948 
as follows: first class (car), { 24; second class (bus), 
£12; third class (truck), £8. In 1972 the fees are 
more exact; 
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Single person fare SR 

Bus from Djudda or Yanbu‘ to al- 

Madina and back to Djudda or 

Yanbu‘ go. 21.69 
Car from Djudda or Yanbut to al- 

Madina and back to Djudda or 

Yanbu‘ 144. 34.70 
Car fron: Djudda or Yanbu‘ and 

thence to Makka 160. 38.55 
Bus from Makka al-Madina and 

thence to Djudda or Yanbu‘ 101.25 24.40 
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By royal decree of 1384-5/1965, the fee for a dali! 
was fixed at SR 1o (= B® 2.22; from 1378-9/1959 to 
1390-1/1971 the exchange rate was $ t = SR 4.5), , 
Accommodation is a private sector matter, but there | 
are government-suggested prices. According to the 
1391/1972 regulations, SR 20 ($4.82) was the 
suggested daily rent for a “house.” The Hadjdj 
Accommodation Control Committee of the Ministry 
of Hadjdj and Wakfs is charged with regulating 
abuse. In all, it has been estimated by Long that 
in 1972 adilla? were paid SR 3.6 million ($ 867,470), 
assuming that 360,000 visited al-Madina. 

Al-Madina had been famous for libraries and 
jearning from early Islamic times, but Rutter found 
a mixed situation in regard to both. The library of 
‘Arif Hikmet Bey (g.v.], a former Ottoman shaykh al- 
Islam who had also served as mulla of al-Madina in 
1239/1823 and following, was one of the richest in 


al-Hidjaz, with estimated holdings of 17,000 volumes. | 


Although Fwd Hamza opines that “in the Ottoman 
period” a considerable part of the collection had | 
been removed, others do not corroborate his conten- | 
tion. Located just off the southeast corner of the 
Haram, the library was open to the public but non- 
circulating. Rutter describes it as a building com- 
posed of two domed rooms set in a walled garden. 
Access was through a large ornamental iron gate. 
Within, Rutter remarks on the cleanliness and high 
level of upkeep. The principal attendant and his 
assistant were both highly competent Turks, and 
several people were reading. Philby indicates that 
the library contained unique manuscripts, In regard 
to the very recent siege and Su‘iidi accession to 





power, the assistant told Rutter that “we do not } 


eat of the hand of the king, neither from the hand 
of E) Husayn, nor from the hand of Ibn Sa‘iid. 
Our provision comes from the waqf bequeathed by 
the Shaykh (‘Arif Hikmet]. Therefore, it is of no 


account to us who is king or who is sultan; we render ; 


praise to God, Who is Lord of All."" Although it had 
presumably withstood the siege intact, the Sultan 
Mahmid library (4,569 volumes), adjoining Bab 
al-Salim, could not be examined by Rutter because 
the key could not be found. Other libraries (Bashir 
Agha [2,063 volumes], the al-Shifa? school, ‘Umar 
Effendi and Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid [1,659 volumes]) 
were simply gone. Various explanations were offered: 
the books had been stolen when the inhabitants 
fled; they had been sold by their caretakers; the 
Wahhabis had burnt them. The Haram itself con- 
tained approximately too large Kur’ans. 

At the time of the Su‘idi conquest, Nallince 
counted public schools as one elementary (ibtidaiyya) 
and two preparatory (takdiriyya). By 1937 this had 
increased modestly to one elementary, three prepara- 
tory and one schoo] for adult illiterates. But there 
were also some eight private schools, including Dar 
al-Hadith, which had 49 students, as well as Madrasat 
al-‘Ulim al-Shar‘iyya with 394 students. In all, 
the private schools enrolled 873 students. By 1938 
these institutions had been increased by the addition 
of an Italian orphanage. A different type of educa- 
tional institution also appeared in 1354-5/1936— 
namely, the four-page weekly al-Madina al-Munaw- 
wara, which was owned by ‘Ali and ‘Uthm4n Hafiz 
and managed by the latter. 

Nallino signals six Medinese writers of prominence 
in the r930s: (1) Ahmad al-‘Arabi (b, ca. 1327-8/r910), 
who was sent by King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on a mission 
to Dar al-‘Uliim in Cairo and graduated from al- 
Azhar, On his return, he taught at Madrasat al- 
‘Ulam al-Shar‘iyya and became in 1935 the director | 
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of the prestigious Madrasat al-Umara? (school for 
princes) in al-Riyad. (2) ‘Abd al-Kuddis al-Ansari 
(1324-1403/1906-83), A prolific writer, al-Ansari 
received his diploma in 1346/1927-8 from al-‘Ulam 
al-Shar‘iyya, worked in the diwdn of the amilrate of 
al-Madina and taught Arabic literature at his alma 
mater. His important prose works include Athdr al- 
Madina al-Munawwara (Damascus 1935) and Bayn 
al-ta?rikh wa 'l-dthar (Beirut 1969). (3) ‘Abd al-Hakk 
al-Nakshabandi (b. 1322/1904-5), a poet, who after 
primary studies in al-Madina, accompanied his father 
during World War I to Syria. After returning to al- 
Madina for further study, he went to India, where 
he earned a teaching certificate, after which he taught 
at al-‘Ulim al-Shartiyya. (4) ‘Ali Hafiz (b. 1321/ 
1903-4), a poet, studied in al-Haram, became kalih 
dabt (secretary) of the higher court in al-Madina 
and then head secretary. He was a founder of al- 
Madina al-Munawwara. (5) ‘Aziz Diy® al-Din b. 
Zahid (b. 1332/r913-4), a poet and prose writer, 
who, following primary studies in al-Madina, studied 
in the “health school” of Makka (closed in 1347/1928- 
9). He became secretary to the Directorate General 
of Health and then went to the Directorate of Police, 
(6) ‘Abd al-Hamid ‘Anbar (b. 1326/1908-9), a prose 
writer who both studied and taught at Madrasat al- 
‘Ulam al-Shar‘iyya. 

In more recent years, the Islamic University 
of al-Madina has been the institution of highest 
learning in al-Madina. This institution was founded 
in the early 1960s, with encouragement from members 


| of al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin driven into exile by Presi- 


dent Djam4l ‘Abd al-Nasir of Egypt, as an interna- 
tional seminary modelled at least in part on al- 
Azhar and designed to propagate Islam. It contains 
both a secondary (thanawiyya) curriculum and a uni- 
versity-level programme. The secondary section 
schedules 34 classes per week for three years, and the 
total hours per week per subject for the three-year 
curriculum are as follows: shari‘a 12, tafsir, 12, 
Arabic language 12, hadith to, tadjwid 9, tawhid 9, 
history of Islam 6, usil al-fikh 4, furtid 4, semantics 4, 
principles of tafsir 3, principles of hadith 3, speech 
and composition 3, Arabic reading and literature 3, 
literary techniques 3, Kur’dn 2, handwriting 2, 
Islamic morals 1. 

The university-level programme lasts four years. 
Students take 25 classes per week in the first two 
years and 24 in the last two. The total hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows: shari‘a 
16, Kur’an 14, tawhid 12, hadith 12, Arabic language 
and grammar 12, ustl al-fikh 8, vocabulary of hadith 
4, semantics 4, Islamic morals 3, speech and com- 
position 2, literary techniques 2, and one hour each 
for each of the following: sira, history of the caliphs, 
Islamic history, contemporary Islamic world, social 
doctrines of Islim, al-Bukh&ri, Muslim, Abi Dawad 
and al-Tirmidghi, al-Nasa7i and Ibn Madija. 

The university, led for many years by the well- 
known ultra-conservative ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Baz 
(and more recently by ‘Abd Allah Salih al-‘Ubayd) 
is academically under a Higher Consultative Council, 
which in 1974 was almost equally composed of well- 
known foreign and Su‘idi educators, ‘wlamd?, or re- 
ligious administrators. At that time these included, 
e.g., Hasanayn Muhammad Makhlaf, former mu/fti al- 
‘diyar al-Misriyya; Muhammad Amin al-Husayni of 
Palestine; and ‘Abu ‘I-‘Ald? al-Mawdidi, former 
president of al-Djami‘a al-Islamiyya of Pakistan. 
In 1975 the journal published by the university 
(Madjallat al-Dja@mi‘a al-Islamiyya) indicated that, 
at the university level, there were three faculties: 
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Kulliyyat al-Sharl‘a, Kulliyyat al-Da‘wa and Kulliy- 
yat Usal al-Fikh, and that these faculties grant the 
“higher idjdza" which bestows on its holder the same 
rights as equivalent degrees granted by the secular 
universities of the kingdom. 

Despite the great increase in educational facilities 
illiteracy continues to be a major problem. According 
to Makki's analysis of the 1974 census, about 74% 
of the Su‘adi labour force in al-Madina was illiterate, 
and 51% of the foreign labour force was illiterate. 
A major explanation of continuing high illiteracy 
rates is the influx of illiterate people from desert 
and rural areas into the city. 

Medical facilities have also burgeoned in al- 
Madina since 1925—not least because of the pil- 
grimage, its medical problems and the public rela- 
tions aspects thereof, One early milestone in this 
development was the establishment in 1356/1937 of an 
Italian-Muslim hospital under the auspices of the 
king of Italy. The hospital was under local control 
and was financed by a wat/ from Tripoli, Libya. By 
the mid-r1960s, a 50-bed hospital of tropical medi- 
cine as well as enlargement of the main general 
hospital were both under construction, and by 1975 
a control station for schistosomiasis (bilharzia) had 
been opened. Patients treated in Medinese hospitals 
reached 903,635 in 1969, but declined in the subse- 
quent year. Death rates have also generally de- 
clined, and the death rate of zwwwar dropped from 
1.6% in 1942 to 0.31% in 1974. It might also be 
noted that the city gave its name to the parasitic 
Guinea Worm, as in Dracunculus medinensis, Vena 
medinensis or Filaria medinensis. 

Modern communications in al-Madina cover the 
following: roads, facilities for air travel, tele- 
communications and rail service. Revival of the 
Hidjaz railroad from Damascus to al-Madina has 
been discussed by the Syrian, Jordanian and Su‘adi 
governments throughout the post-World War II 
period. Periodical announcement of positive decisions 
have been made, but nothing has been done up to 
1405-6/1985. The evolution of the telephone service 
has been steady since 1313/1896, when a line connect- 
ing the city with al-‘Ula, Tabak, ‘Amm4n and 
Damascus was installed. In 1323-4/1906 a second 
line was put in place, and by 1333-4/191%5 there was 
@ §0-line exchange located outside al-Bab al-Shami 
and reserved for military use. Philby reports that 
a wireless service to Djudda began under the Otto- 
mans. The Hashimites spread the telephone service 
to other government offices. The Su‘idis installed, 
in 1932, new Marconi (British) equipment with 
21 exchanges of roo lines each, In this period there 
were some 1,890 lines in all, of which 1,458 were 
private and the remainder official. A new radio 
telephone was installed in 1395-6/1956, and auto- 
matic service arrived in 1391-2/1972, as well as a 
co-axial cable to Yanbu‘, Djudda, and al-Ta?if. 
In that year there were 3,737 telephones in use, 
with long waiting lists. A local television station 
arrived in 1388-9/1969. The first airport was located 
near Sultana, northwest of al-Madina, and was 
derelict from World War I until 1936, when Bank 
Misr opened, briefly, its fadjdj service, but the 
modern airport, in use by the mid-1960s, is located 
15 km. northeast of the city on the road to al- 
Hanakiyya. By the early 1980s, al-Madina was 
linked with neighbouring population centres in 
all directions by a completely modern highway 
network, Al-Madina again benefited from its religious 
importance and was given early priority in the 
development of roads for that reason. The Djudda- 
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al-Madina sector was completed as early as 1392-3/ 
1953. Finally, it may be noted that although the 
Su‘idi government joined the International Postal 
Union in 1345-6/r927, in 1357-8/1939 al-Madina’s 
post office was one of only four (the others: Makka, 
Djudda and Yanbu‘) in the country that could 
handle all operations specified by the international 
conventions. In 1357-8/1939, the al-Madina postal 
service was twice per week. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the ad- 
ministration of al-Madina. The Hashimite surrender 
was taken by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and the 
following is a quite incomplete list of amirs (with 
known dates of incumbency) compiled from various 
sources: 


Ibrahim b, Salim b. Subhan 1926 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Ibrahim 1932 
“Abd Allah al-Sudayri 1936, 1937 
H.R.H. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 1952 
H.R.H. ‘Abd al-Muhsin b. ‘Abd al-SAziz 1981 


The main function of the amir is the maintenance of 
public security. The city was one of five in the 
Hidjaz that had had a municipality in Ottoman and 
HAshimite times. The highest body was composed 
of a president and four members. In Safar 1345/ 
August 1926 “fundamental instructions” on rule 
were issued by the still juridically separate King- 
dom of the Hidj4z. According to article 34, an ad- 
ministrative council (madjlis iddri) was established 
for al-Madina. It was to be composed of the ha?im 
makdm (head of the amiral secretariat), his assistant, 
the heads of the various departments and four 
people nominated by the king. Al-Madina was one 
of only three cities in al-Hidjaz that had police at 
the time of the Su‘id! takeover; overwhelmingly, 
members of the police force were, all over the Su‘iid! 
realm, from ‘Asir and Nadjd. Other administrative 
aspects may be mentioned. In 1347/1928-9, notaries 
(sing. Adtib al-‘adl) were instituted in al-Madina 
as well as in Makka and Djudda. (Elsewhere, kddis 
performed this function.) Justice was, in the period 
till World War I at least, administered by a summary 
(musta‘djila) court under a single adi and had 
jurisdiction over petty civil cases and criminal 
cases not involving execution or loss of limb. The 
higher court (al-makkama al-kubrd) has a hadi as 
president and two “substitutes.” In cases involving 
capital punishment or loss of limb, the decision 
had to be pronounced by the full court. Al-Madina 
also had a customs office which was a branch of 
the Djudda office. Originally, wakf administration 
in al-Madina was independent and reported to the 
local amir; however, by a royal decree 1354/1936 
the wakf administration in Makka was upgraded 
to a directorate-general with the Medinese director 
to report thereto. Finally, because of the importance 
of water and its interrelation with various properties 
in and outside the city, a special authority, Hay’at 
‘Ayn al-Zarka’, composed of five members, was 
established. It was in part financed by special 
wakfs, but was also written into the state budget 
as early as 1926. The name of the authority was 
changed in 1978 to the Water and Drainage Depart- 
ment, Writing in 1936, Fu’ad Hamza (al-Bildd, 184, 
186, 193, 236) gives the names of most of the then 
incumbents of the various posts. 

By the 1980s, water was for most Medinese piped 
into houses, offices and apartments from desalini- 
sation plants on the Red Sea coast, but when the 
Sufidis took the city over the situation was very 
different. Al-Madina’s not unplentiful natural water 


supply came from three main interrelated sources, 
but basically from the south: (1) south of the city 
in and around Kuba’; (2) ground water throughout 
the area of al-Madina; and (3) north of the city 
in and around al-‘Uyiin. In addition, several wadis 
intersect more or less in al-Madina and often gener- 





ated destructive flash floods. These wadis have gradu- , 


ally been dammed, starting with a dam built in the 
1940S to the northeast of the city and including the 
1966 dam across the upper course of Wadi Buthan 
which used to flood the city frequently. However, 
the dams reduce the water available in the northern 
agricultural areas and thus lead to a decrease in 
cultivation. Actual rainfall in al-Madina fluctuates 
greatly, From 1957 to 1978 it ranged annually 
from zero to almost 104 mm. and averaged 38,04 mm, 
Historically, the most important source of domestic 
water has been ‘Ayn al-Zarka?, which was actually 
a series of wells connected by covered conduits 
in the Kub& area, where they joined into a single 
double-decker aqueduct. The upper channel carried 
drinking water to ten public watering places (manhal, 
pl. mandhil), The lower channel is a drain for the 
upper channel and for the mandhil. North of the city 
this aqueduct emerged above ground, and the water 
was used for irrigation, The mandhil were about 
1o m. below ground and were reached by steps. 
The aqueduct passed under only two buildings: the 


former al-Bab al-Shami and the mosque. There were | 


also ordinary sabils up until the early ro6os. The 
first pipes and public taps were installed in 2909, 
and in 1957 there were 49 of these taps (kabbds, 
pl. kabbdsat) from which water was often led to 
individual houses by hose, By 1965 there were 
1,500 kabbdésdt, but by 1974 their number had 
declined to 600 because of the spread of indoor 
plumbing; those that remained were in outlying 
areas of the city beyond which water tankers de- 
livered to the poorer population. Water meters began 


to be used in 1959. In addition, in the earlier period | 


brackish water was readily available at depths of 
4-10 m. and most houses had wells to tap this 
water. Recent use has now lowered the water table 
significantly, and the supply is inadequate. All have 
been abandoned, as well as the unusual bay? al-bi?r 
architectural feature (described above) which pro- 
vided summer cooling for generations. 

The situation with agricultura! water is parallel, 
The natural springs in the al-‘Uyan area which 
irrigated 500,000 palm trees in 1915 were by 1980 
all dried up. Owners have compensated for the 
decline in the water table by pumping. Philby 
reported that around 1954 pumping was well estab- 
lished and expanding, and Makki (on whom most 


of this analysis of water is based) indicates that 672 | 


diesel pumps were in use in 1962. Makki pleads 
eloquently for the ‘Ayn al-Zarka? Authority to 
control well-digging and pumping. A further develop- 
ment has been the erection in 1968-71 of a large 
concrete tank on top of Djabal Sala‘, whither water 
is pumped from the Kuba? pump station. Other 
tanks on high ground also ensure adequate water 
pressure, 

There are two additional pressures on the natural 
water supply, The first is the recent increase in 
paved and asphalted areas which, with their run- 
off characteristics, reduce infiltration; and the 
second is sewage problems. There was no disposal 
system prior to the 1970s. Rather, each building 
had its own cesspool (bayydra) which was cleaned 
(? by the Nakh4wila) periodically. This practice 
made for special difficulties in the farrdt because 
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| it is difficult to dig to depth and impossible without 
dynamite. Most of the waste was dumped in an area 
east of the city called “al-Manasie” (Makki’s spel- 
ling). Water pollution is a growing problem; at 
least one well has had to be closed. On the other 
hand, a full sewage treatment plant was initiated 
in 1970 and located behind Djabal Uhud. By 1976 
a considerable portion of the city had been tied into 
the system. 
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AL-MADINA at-ZAHIRA, a city founded in 

366/978-9 to constitute a court by al-Mansir Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir (g.v.) in a place called Alash, Ballash or 
Manzil Ibn Badr, on the right bank of the Guadal- 
quivir to the east of and a short distance from Cor- 
dova. Al-Zahira’s existence was of short duration, 
since it was sacked and utterly destroyed in 399/1009, 
at the time when Mubammad II al-MahdI revolted 
against ‘Abd al-Rahmin Sanchuelo, whom he had 
imprisoned and killed, and usurped the caliphate, 
dethroning Hisham II. The ploughshare subsequently 
caused the last traces of the city to disappear, whose 
site, some years later, was no longer known. 

The Arab chroniclers do not supply as many details 
on al-Madina al-Zahira as on Madinat al-Zahra? (q.v.], 
but they mention in their texts some very precious 
evidence for determining the exact site of the 
dictator’s city. They tell us, for example, of the 
general name of the area where al-Zahira was built: 
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Shabular or Ramla, i.e. “sandy terrain” (in Spanish 
arenal). This terrain is still called ‘“‘Cortijo del 
Arenal”, an important part of which, the “Pago de 
Tejavana”, is easily identified with the main nucleus 
of the old city, Today the traces which remain are 
not very significant, but they show us that the 
buildings of al-Madina al-Zahira were made of 
materials of mediocre quality—bricks, quarries 
stones, clay wall etc.—and, consequently, without 
possible comparison with the riches and majestic 
edifices of its rival) Madinat al-Zahra?, However, the 
palaces of al-Zahira were notably endowed with 
fine, sculpted marble cisterns in the form of Roman 
sarcophagi and intended as fountains, of which 
the museums preserve marvellous examples which 
were executed—as their inscriptions testify—at al- 
Zahira for the Bani ‘Amir. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, according to the 
historian al-Dabbl (Bughya, biogr. no. 1544), the 
famous Munyat al-‘Amiriyya was one of the palaces 
of al-Madina al-Zahira and, consequently, was not 
located alongside Madinat al-Zahra?, as some con- 
temporary authors presume, who confuse this munya 
with the Munyat Wadi 'l-Rumman given to the 
caliph al-Hakam II al-Mustansir by his great fatd 
Durti al-Asghar in 362/973. 
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MADINAT SALIM, the Arabic name, which has 
become MepINACcEL!, of a small town in north- 
eastern Spain, on the railway from Madrid to Sara- 
gossa, and almost equidistant from these two cities; 
it lies at an altitude of more than 3,280 feet/r,000 m., 
on the left bank of the Jalén. It owes its naine 
to a Berber from the Masmiida, Salim, who repaired a 
Roman fortress which T4rik [¢.v.], according to 
Yakit, iii, 13, had found in a ruinous state. 

The Arab geographers give brief descriptions 
of Medinaceli. According to al-Idrisi, it was a large 
town built in a hollow with many large buildings, 
gardens and orchards. Abu 'I-Fida? says that this 
town was the capital of the Middle March (al- 
thaghr al-awsaf). 

Through its geographical position, Madinat Salim 
was of considerable strategic importance for the 
Umayyads from the 4th/roth century onwards. It 
was on many occasions, as the last stronghold on 
Muslim territory, the point from which forces 
assembled at Cordova finally started for expeditions 
against the Christians of the north-east of the 
Peninsula and to which they retired. Though some- 
what decayed down to the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ill al-Nasir, it was rebuilt, if we may believe the 
detailed evidence of a chronicler quoted by Ibn 
“Idb4rl, in 335/946: this ruler put the work in charge 
of his client, the general GhAlib, and all the garrisons 
of the country lent their aid in the work. This 
Ghalib remained governor of Medinaceli and all 
the Middle March until the power was seized by al- 
MansGr Ibn Abi ‘Amir [9.v.]. It was in Medinaceli 
that this famous fddjib died on 27 Ramadan 392/ 
10 August roo2, on returning from his last expedition 
against Castile. In the following century, Medinaceli 
was frequently taken by the Christians and retaken 
by the Muslims, before being finally incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Castile. 

Madinat Salim should not be confused with Madi- 
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nal Ibn al-Salim or Ibn Salim, which was situated 
in the region of Seville, probably the modern 
Grazalema in the province of Cadiz (see Lévi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 342). 
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MADINAT a.-ZAHRA’, governmental city 
of the Umayyad caliphs of Cordova. 

According to the texts which recount the construc- 
tion of this madina, it was the monumental work of 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan III who had it built to satisfy 
the whim of a djdriya of his haram, al-Zahra?. The 
city was constructed 5 km, as the crow flies to the 
north-west of Cordova, on the southern flank of the 
Djabal al-fArds (“the Bride’s Mountain”) of the 
mountain chain called today Sierra Morena. The 
work was begun at the beginning of the year 325/19 
November 936, under the direction of the Crown 
Prince al-Hakam. with the technical collaboration 
of the architect Maslama b. ‘Abd Allah. During the 
fitna or civil war which was to lead to the fall of the 
caliphate of Cordoba, the Berbers of Sulayman 
al-Musta‘in occupied Madinat al-Zahra? by force 
and it was sacked and destroyed (401/1010). The 
ruined city later fell prey to pillage and systematic 
destruction, especially in the Almoravid and Aimo- 
had periods. 

When Cordova was conquered by Ferdinand III 
in 1236, the old site of the royal madina was a vast 
terrain, occupied by ruined walls, which someone 
called “‘Castillo de Cordoba Ja Vieja”; the monarch 
gave this terrain to the Cordoban Municipal Council, 
and hewn stones continued to be taken to build 
palaces, churches, convents aud bridges in the capital. 
In 1408, the Council gave the ruins to the monks of 
St. Jerome who exploited them intensively to build 
in a nearby orchard a monastery called “Valparaiso”, 
in which Ambrosio de Morales, the great Cordovan 
historian, stayed in ca, 1532; he sought to identify 
the neighbouring ruins, but, in his study published 
in 1575, he asserted that they were of Roman origin 
and that their site was that of the famous Colonia 
Patricia. In 1627, another Cérdovan historian, 
Pedro Diaz de Rivas, demonstrated that they were 
not Roman but Arab and belonged, in a concrete 
manner, to a great palace erected by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III; and this same thesis was upheld by P. Francisco 
Ruano in 1760 and Antonio Ponz in 1792. The 
painter and historian J. A. Cean Bermidez was the 
first researcher to identify “Cérdoba la Vieja" 
with Madinat al-Zahra? (1832), and this identifica- 
tion was confirmed in later years, when European 
Arabists began to publish the Arabic sources for 
the history of Muslim Spain, so that, in 1854, Pedro 
de Madrazo and Pascual de Gayangos were charged 
by the Spanish state with carrying out an archaeologi- 
cal exploration at “Cérdoba la Vieja", but their 
work was not crowned with success. 

Meanwhile, the architect Ricardo Velazquez was 
to inaugurate, in r9rz, a new period of exploration 
which he continued until his death in 1923, with 
| excellent results: the discovery of a sector of the 
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northern part of the city, where the principal drawing- 
room of the caliph was excavated, richly decorated 
—which Ricardo Veldzquez called the ‘Salén 
Occidental"—and, on the other hand, a large 
madjlis—for its discoverer, the “Salén Oriental”— 

clearly marked by its austere decoration which 
proclaims a military purpose. The excavations 
carried out by Ricardo Velazquez were not conducted 
following a preconceived programme, and it was at 
his death that a local commission was named in 
Cordova (Rafael Jiménez, Rafael Castejon, Ezequiel 
Ruiz, Félix Hernandez and Joaquin Ma de Navas- 
cués) which had as its aim the delimiting of the 
extent of Madinat al-Zahra? and the establishing 


of a plan of work to follow in future excavations. | 


The survey of the ruins which flourished under the 
covering of vegetation allowed Hernandez, the 
architect of the commission, to draw up, in 1924, 
the topographical plan on a scale of 1:800 of the 
terrain where the city was located. Later the same 
architect drew up, in 1926, a plan on a scale of 
1;200 of the part explored by Velazquez, of which 
the drawing-rooms, courts, vaulted passages, etc., 
were enumerated following the chronological order 
of their discovery, and this order has prevailed 
until the present. Quite soon after, excavations 
were pursued and the two principal sectors dis- 
covered by Velazquez were gradually enlarged until 
they constituted a good cohesive group. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1930, the commission having 
been reduced to only two members, CastejOn and 
Hernandez, the reconstruction was begun, up to 
a prudent height, of the northern wall encircling 
the city. The same system was followed during the 
following years, with all the walls separating the 
terraces which had been discovered, before the re- 
establishment of the masonry in its broad outline. 
The civil war of 1936 paralysed the work until 1941, 
when it was pursued according to the system pre- 
sented above. Simultaneously, excavations were 
undertaken in some then unexplored sectors be- 
longing to the southern part of the Alcazar of the 
city, where in 1944, a magnificent reception madjlis 
was discovered, whose architectural work was a 
dreadful ruin, while its revetments of sculpted stone, 
although very fragmented, remained almost com- 
plete. This important discovery proved in an in- 
disputable manner that the plunderers had pillaged 
everything that could be utilised for future 
constructions—hewn stones from the walls, 
capitals, shafts and bases of columns, etc.—and 
had disdained the surface decoration of the halls, 
generally composed of thin stone plaques which 
would be useless to dislodge and place in pieces 
in another construction. The year 1944 signals, in 
the excavations of MadInat al-Zahra?, the begin- 
ning of a new age characterised by the reconstruc- 
tion of halls by means of the preliminary recomposi- 
tion of the decorative plaques and the restoring 
of these plaques on the walls and rebuilt arches, 
While the structure of the reception madjlis was 
rebuilt, excavations were pursued in the same sector 
and there was discovered, in the course of the follow- 
ing years, the whole architectonic entirety of which 
the madjlis was the heart: a vast terrace, delimited 
on the east, south and west by a very thick wall 
fortified with towers; a small &asr or pavilion 
placed opposite the madjlis and separated from it 
by a large pool; a hammam or steam bath, and some 
drawing-rooms with courts, staircases and public 
conveniences, According to the epigraphy placed at 
the time in this sector, the madjlis was built by 
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‘Abd al-Rabman III al-Nasir during the years 342-5/ 
953-6, under the direction of his faté Shunayf, 
as was the pavilion, but under the direction of the 
fata Dia*far (the Dja‘far b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin, who 
was to be the Addjib of al-Hakam II), In ro64, 
Basilio Pavén explored, with the assistance of 
Hernandez, the sector corresponding to the site of 
the djdmi* of the city, perfectly illustrated in the 
topographical plan of 1924; this building had been 
totally destroyed by the plunderers, but all the 
principal elements of its structure have been identi- 
fied and they will shortly allow for the reconstruction 
of the mosque. At the end of 1969 Hernandez 
remained the sole director of excavations, which 
were then concentrated in a new sector located in 
the Western wing of the great Alcazar of al-Zahra? 
and probably belonging to the house of Dja‘far, the 
hadjib mentioned above. Finally, in 1975, on the 
death of the great master of Hispano-Moorish art 
Félix Hern4ndez, the direction of the works fell to 
the architect Rafael Manzano, who has continued 
the enormous task of restoration begun by his 
predecessor. 

The Arab chroniclers and geographers have sup- 
plied us with excellent descriptions of Madinat al- 
Zahra? and plenty of accounts and pieces of infor- 
mation acquaint us with the motive for its founda- 
tion; the choice of its site; the duration of its con- 
struction; the number of the workmen there, camels, 
mules and the materials and large sums spent on it; 
the palaces, reception halls, outbuildings, baths, 
pools, gardens, barracks, etc., built in its enclo- 
sure; the principal wonders contained in its buildings; 
the people who lived there; the bureaucratic serv- 
ices of the state which moved from Cordova to the 
new court; the memorable feasts celebrated in honour 
of the great dignitaries and ambassadors or to recall 
the memory of important events; the twilight of 
the city; and, finally, its destruction and ruin, 
Furthermore, excavations have confirmed for us that 
the foundation of al-Nasir was a dazzling city built 
within a rectangular rampart which measured 750 m. 
from north to south and 1,500 m. from east to west, 
flanked by towers regularly spaced. This rampart was 
formed by two walls separated by a corridor, except 
in the central tier of its northern flank, where a 
single wall was defended, it seems, by another ram- 
part placed in from of it up to the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills and attached to the general en- 
closure. The buildings constituting the Alcazar of 
the city—Royal Palace, Civil Headquarters, Military 
Headquarters and prodigious reception halls with 
their secondary annexes—were laid out on stepped 
terraces and adapted to the relief of the lower 
slopes of the mountain and supported by solid rein- 
forcing walls. The area occupied by the Alcazar, 
the whole northern sector of the city, was approxi- 
mately 45 hectares, of which only 12 hectares have 
been explored at present, although corresponding to 
the central part of this supreme architectural com- 
plex. Owing to the fact that the unexplored parts 
are, for the moment, greater (33 hectares) than 
those which have been explored, it is still not pos- 
sible to identify the buildings discovered in terms 
of the documentation supplied by the texts; conse- 
quently, the Arabic names which have been given to 
these buildings are also gratuitous rather than 
definitive. For the moment we must be satisfied with 
contemplating the exceptional spectacle which, fol- 
lowing the most recent work, Madinat al-Zahra? offers 
to the visitor to the ruins: a reception madjlis 
of the 4th/roth century reconstructed with its origin- 
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al decoration, whose themes sculpted in stone and 
marble reveal the high degree of experience and 
exquisite artistic sensibility of all the artisans 
who worked for the great Cordovan caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ITI al-Nasir. 

Bibliography: see principally xurtuBa, and 
also E. Garcia Gémez, Algunas precisiones sobre 
la ruina de la Cérdoba omeya, in al-And., xii (1947), 
267-93; idem, Anales palatinos del califa de Cérdoba 
al-Hakam II, por Isa ibn Ahmad al-Razt, Madrid 
1967, and H. Terrasse, Islam d’Espagne, Paris 1958. 

(M. OcaSa Jiméwe2) 

MADIRA (a.), a dish of meat cooked in sour 
milk, sometimes with fresh milk added, and with 
spices thrown in to enhance the flavour. This dish, 
which Abii Hurayra [g.v.] is said to have particularly 
appreciated (see al-Mas‘idi, Muriidj, viii, 403 = 
§ 3562, where a piece of poetry in praise of madira 
is cited), must have been quite wel] sought-after 
in mediaeval times (al-Djahiz, however, does not 
cite it in his K. al-Bukhala’; see nevertheless al- 
Tha‘alibi, Lafaif, 12, tr. C. E. Bosworth, 46), Its 
principal claim to fame comes from al-Hamaghant's 
al-Makdma al-madiriyya (no, 22 in Mubammad ‘Ab- 
duh’s edition), in which ‘Is4 b. Hish4m records solely 
at the beginning of the makdma an occurrence which 
he witnessed and then tells the story, it goes without 
saying, in the mouth of Abu ‘'I-Fath al-Iskandarl, 
of an adventure which had happened previously to 
this last. In effect, this story is the satirica) portrait 
of a nouveau riche who invites Abu ‘I-Fath to his 
house in order to try some madira, but goes on 
at such length about his skill in acquiring the house 
and other objects, whose praises he sings with 
such a wealth of details that the invited person, 
overwhelmed, takes to flight. Pursued by street ur- 
chins, he hurls a stone which wounds one of these 
last grievously, and spends two years in prison. 
Hence he has vowed never more to eat madira, thus 
explaining why, at the beginning of the makdma, he 
refused a dish of it. 

The makdma has been translated into German by 
O. Rescher, in Bettrége sur Magdmen-Litteratur, v, 
Leonberg 1913; into English, by W. J. Prendergast, 
The Magémdt of Badi< al-Zamdn al-Hamadhani, 
Madras ror5 (2nd ed, with Preface by C. E. Bosworth, 
London-Dublin 1973); into Italian, by F. Gabrieli, 
La magama madiriyya di al-Hamadhani, in Rend. 
Lincei, 8th Ser., iv/rx-12 (1949), 509-15; and into 
French by R. Blachére and P. Masnou, Al-Hamadani, 
choix de Magdmat, Paris 1957 (with the title: La 
séance de la madira ou Le parvenu) and by R, Dagorn, 
in IBLA, 153 (1984/1), 113-23. (Ep.) 

AL-MADIYYA, at-Mapya, Lemptya, in French 
Mépf£a, a town of Algeria situated about 100 km./ 
60 miles to the south of Algiers (in lat. 36° 15’ 50°’ N., 
long. 2° 45’E.), at an altitude of 920 m./3,018 ft. 
and on the northern border of the mountainous massif 
which divides the high plateau from the Mittidja. 
Down to the French occupation, it could only be 
reached by a bridle-path over the Muzaya pass 
(979 m./3,270 ft.). The building of a road through 
the gorges of the Chiffa, alongside of which a railway 
runs, has made access to it easier. The town itself is 
built at the foot of slopes covered with vineyards 
which yield wines of superior quality and orchards 
in which, as a result of the temperate climate, fruit 
trees grow very well, In the neighbourhood, a number 
of villages have grown up in which the cultivation of 
cereals is combined with that of the vine. There is 
also a fairly busy market, but it is losing in impor- 
tance since the railway has been extended to Dijelfa 
at the southern end of the high plateaux. The popu- | 
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lation, which, in 1926, was 13,816, of whom 2,225 
were Europeans, has today increased consider- 
ably, 

Médéa occupies the site of a Roman settlement, 
Lambdia, which A, Pellegrin, Essai sur les noms de 
lieux d' Algérie et de Tunisie, Tunis 1949, 98, proposes 
to connect with the Berber root b.d. ‘‘to rise, stand 
up". According to [bn Khaldiin, ‘Zbar, vi, 154, 
tr. ii, 6, this region was inhabited by the Sanhadja 
tribe of the Lamdiyya, whose name survives in the 
ethnic name Lemdani which people originally from 
Médéa bear. In 349/960, Buluggin b. Ziri [g.v.] 
restored and enlarged (but did not “found”, as the 
sources say) the urban complex (see Ibn Khaldin, 
loc, cit.; al-Bakri, Description, 65-6, tr. 136; Yakit, 
iv, 413, s.v. Mattidja; H. R. Idris, Zirides, 28 and 
index), We know virtually nothing about the town’s 
history, Leo Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 351-2), who, 
having stayed there two months, apparently wanted 
to stay there, and, following him, Marmol, Africa, 
ii, 394, merely tell us that after having belonged 
to the sultans of Tlemcen who kept a garrison 
there, it passed into the hands of the sultans of 
Tenés, and then of the Turks when the Barbarossas 
[see ‘arOps] established themselves in Algiers. 
Under Hasan Khayr al-Din, Médéa became the 
capital of one of the three provinces (beyliks) of the 
Regency, the beylik of the south or of Titteri, to 
which at a later date was added the lower valley 
of the Sébaou in Kabylia. Down to about 1770 we 
therefore find the bey of this province alternately 
at Médéa and Bordj-Sébaou. It was not until this 
date that, the region of Sébaou having been in- 
corporated in the Dar al-Sulfan governed by the dey, 
the bey of Titteri settled permanently at Médéa, 
where he was in a better position to control the 
nomadic tribes of the plateaux. He had, however, 
no authority over the inhabitants of the town itself, 
who were under the authority of a hdhim appointed 
by the agha of Algiers. The population, which did 
not exceed 4,000-5,000, among whom were many 
Kulughlis [see xut-ogutv] and Turks retired from 
the service, became wealthy through its trade with 
the south. Caravans brought thither the produce 
of the Sahara and also negro slaves, who were sold 
to the citizens of Algiers. 

During the years which followed the capture of 
Algiers, the French on several occasions (Nov. 1830, 
May 1831, April 1836) occupied Médéa, without 
taking permanent possession. ‘Abd al-Kadir [¢.v.] 
however placed a bey in it and had his ownership 
of it recognised by the treaty of the Tafma. The 
outbreak of hostilities again between the amir 
and the French led to the final occupation of Médéa 
by the latter on 17 May 1840, It was in Médéa that, 
shortly afterwards, the future poet Jean Richepin 
was to be born. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see F, Pharaon, Notes sur 
les tribus de la subdivision de Médéa, in R. Afr. 
(r857); Federmann and Aucapitaine, Notice sur 
Vadministration du beylik de Titteri, in ibid. (1869). 

(G. Yver) 

MADJALLA (see MEDJELLE] 

MADJAR, MADJARISTAN, name given to 
the Hungarians or Magyars and to Hungary 
in the Ottoman period. 


1. In PRE-OTTOMAN PERIOD 


(rt) The names for the Hungarians and 
Hungary in the Arabic and Persian authors 
of the 3rd-8th/oth-r4th centuries, The earliest 
mention of the Hungarians (Magyars) occurs in 








the Kitdb al-A‘lék al-nafisa of Ibn Rusta (Ibn 
Rosteh), written between the years 290-300/903- 
12-13 on the basis of the geographical treatise of al- 
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Djayhant (ca. 300 A.H.) who used, in the composition | 


of this work, an anonymous historical account dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe and dating 
from the second half of the 3rd/9th century, In thix 
source the Hungarians appear with the name of al- 
Madighariyya, i.e. the Magyars. In this period they 
inhabited the plains adjacent to the Black Sea, 
between the Don and the Lower Danube, their 
eastern neighbours being the powerful Turkish 
tribe of Badjanik (Pechenegs). It was under pressure 
from this tribe that they were compelled to with- 
draw, in ca, 889-92 A.D., into the basin of the 
Carpathians, where they founded a state which 
survived, within its oth-roth century frontiers, 
until the end of the First World War. 

It seems that the same Anonymous account of 
the 3rd/oth century is also the basis for the des- 
cription of the country al-Madjghariyya (Ar. bildd 
al-Madighariyya) contained in the Kitab al-Masdlik 
wa l-mamaélik of al-Bakri (ca. 460/7068). In fact, 
the Hungarians mentioned in this account led a 
nomadic existence, and their territories, situated 
on the Black Sea, bordered on the provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire (Ar. bildd al-Rim). 

A description of the al-Madighariyya people is 
also found in the Tabas* al-hayawan of Sharaf al- 
Zaman Tabir al-Marwazi [q.v.] composed in ca. 


gr4/tr20. Analysis of this description reveals that | 


the period in question is prior to the years 889-92, 
a period during which the Hungarians were still a 
nomadic people inhabiting the plains of Southern 
Russia, between the rivers *Diina (Danube, er- 
roneously in the Arabic text Rita), and Atil o1 
Etul (Don). The description of al-Madjghariyya 
contained in the work of al-Marwazi is also based 
on the treatise of al-Djayh4ni. 

The anonymous Persian geographical treatise 
entitled Hudad al-Salam written in 982 A.D. mentions 
the Hungarians with the name of Madjghari. Ac- 
cording to the author of the Hudid al-‘dlam, the 
country of the Madjghari was situated to the west 
of a range of mountains which corresponds to the 
Carpathians and to the north of a Christian people 
called Wanandar. This latter people must be identi- 
fied as the Bulgar tribe of the Onugundurs who, 
in the 6th-7th centuries A.D., occupied the north- 
western Caucasus, in the region of the Kuban. It 
is known from Byzantine sources that, under the 
command of Asparukh, part of this tribe left the 
region of Kuban and travelled towards the Lower 
Danube which it crossed over in 679 A.D., founding 
to the south of this river the Turko-Slavic state of 
the Bulgars, The new arrivals were baptised in 864. 
The information given by the Hudiid al-Sdilam 
concerning the frontiers of the territory of the 
Hungarians is therefore not derived from the Anony- 
mous account of the 3rd/oth century, but from 
another anonymous source composed later, in the 
4tb/roth century, after the conquest by the Hunga- 
rians of the Carpathian basin in 889-92 A.D. 

The name Madjghari or rather Madjghariyan 
(the plural in Persian of Madjghari) is also found in 
the Zayn al-akhbdr, a Persian historical treatise 
composed in the years 441-4/1048-52 by Gardizi 
(or Gurdézi). Gardizl considers this people to be 
Turkish. In the paragraph of the Zayn al-akhbar 
devoted to the Madighariyin, Gardizi has used two 
different sources, these being the Anonymous 
account of the 3rd/oth century compiled by al- 
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Djayhani and an anonymous source of the 4th/roth 
century, the same one that was used by the author 
of the Hudid al-‘alam. The Bulgars of the Danube 
are here called Nandar. 

In his Taba’s* al-hayawan al-Marwazi also calls 
the Hungarians (whom he knew still in their ancient 
homeland to the north of the Black Sea, between 
two rivers which may be identified as the Don 
and the Danube) a!-Madjghariyya. He considers this 
people as being of Turkish origin. Like Ibn Rusta, 
he too has taken his account concerning the Hunga- 
rians from the Anonymous account, the work dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe compiled 
by al-Djayhb4ni. 

The name al-Madjghariyya is also found in the 
Takwim al-buldén, a geographical work by Abu 
"l-Fida' (d. 732/133), in a passage probably derived 
from the Kitab al-Masdélik wa |-mamdélik of al-Bakrl. 
For this reason this author calls the capital of the 
said people Madjghari. 

In another passage of his Takwim al-bulddn, Abu 
‘l-Fida? also mentions the Magyars under another 
form of this name, se. Mddjdr, According to this 
passage, the people in question lived, alongside 
the Serbs (Ar. al-Sarb), the Vachs (Ar. pl. al-Awlak) 
and other “infidel” (Christian) peoples in mountains 
called Kashki Tagh (Kashka-Dagh), where the 
Danube (Ar. Tuna) has its source and which may 
be identified with the Carpathians, linked to the 
Alps on one side and to the mountains of the Balkan 
Peninsula on the other. 

In his cosmographical treatise entitled Kitab 
Nukhbat al-dahr fi ‘Sadj@ib al-barr wa 'l-bahr, al- 
Dimashkl (d. 727/1327) also mentions the Madjar 
or Hungarian people among the tribes inhabiting 
the territories situated on the tributaries of Nahr 
al-Sakdliba wa ‘Il-Ras (here, the Danube and the 
Tisza, wrongly considered as tributaries of the 
Dnieper). Besides the MaAdjar, al-Dimashki also 
mentions among these tribes the Bashkird, which he 
takes to be a separate people but which was, as 
will be demonstrated below, simply another name 
given to the Hungarians by the mediaeval Arab 


geographers. 

The Arabic and Persian names al-Madjghariyya, 
Madighari, Madjghariyan and Mddjar produce 
the Finno-Ugrian ethnonym Magyar which is also 
known from mediaeval European sources. Thus 
for example, the Byzantine author Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (writing in 949-52) mentions among 
the Hungarians who were settled in the basin of 
the Middle Danube, a clan called Meyepy (Hungarian 
Megyer). The Hungarian chronicler Simon of Kéza 
(writing in 1282-5) states in his Gesta Hungarorum 
that the ancestor of the Hungarians bore the name 
of Mogor, It may further be noted that in the Gesta 
Hungarorum of the Hungarian author called Belae 
regis Notarius (ca, 1200), the territory occupied 
by the Hungarians before their arrival in the Carpa- 
thian basin (889-92) bore the name of Dentumogor 
(Hungarian Donéé magyar). The second part of this 
name, i.e. -mogor, corresponds to the name of the 
ancestor of the Hungarians according to Simon of 
Kéza, while the first part, Le. Dentu-, seems to be 
the origin of the name of Dana, known from the 
Kitab al-Buldan of Ton al-Fakih (290/902) as being 
that of the territory situated on the Lower Don, and 
also the name of Tanat, mentioned in a letter of 
the Khazar king Joseph in the roth century A.D. 
The Italian geographical charts of the 13th-r14th 
centuries call this region Thanatia, 

The second name by which the Arab geographers 
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of the 4th-8th/roth-r4th centuries designated the 
Hungarians was that of Bashkirs. The latter were 
in fact a Turkish tribe which had lived, since the 
grd/oth century if not earlier, in the territory cor- 
responding to the old Russian provinces of Penza 
and Orenburg; they had nothing in common with 
the Hungarians, who spoke and still speak a Finno- 
Ugrian language. Thus the use of the name Bashkirs 
to denote the Hungarians (in addition to the correctly- 
named Turkish Bashkirs) is an enigma which has 
yet to be solved, despite the efforts of numerous 
historians and linguists, Hungarian and others, 
The Turkish Bashkirs were called Bashkird by the 
mediaeval Arab authors (thus for example in the 
work of Ibn Fadlan [q.v.], ca. 310/922). The same, or 
analogous, names were also used by the Arab ge- 
ographers to denote the Hungarians, 

The first Arab author to give the Hungarians the 
name of Bashkirs was al-Mas‘id! (d. 345/956). 
Describing in his Murtidj al-dhahab the war fought 
by the Hungarians and their allies the Pechenegs 
against the Byzantines in the years 320-32/932 to 
43-4, this author denotes the Hungarians by two 
different but related names, these being Badjghird 
and *Baskirda, making of them two different, 
though kindred, peoples. 

In his Kita Masdlik al-mamdélik, al-Istakhri 
also uses the name Basdjirt to denote both the true 
Bashkirs and the Hungarians. The Basdjirt/(true] 
Bashkirs lived, according to this geographer, be- 
tween the Oghuz-Turks (al-Ghuziyya) and the Bulgars 
of the Kama (Bulghar), under the domination of 
the latter, while the Basdjirt/Hungarians were based 
in the vicinity of al-Rim, i.e. of the Byzantine em- 
pire. They were neighbours to the Badjanak or 
Pechenegs who lived at this time between the Don 
and the Lower Danube. The work of al-Istakhri 
was the principal source for the geographical treatise 
of Ibn Hawkal entitled Kitab al-Masélik wa '!-mama- 
lik or Kitab Sérat al-ard (first edition prior to 356/ 
967, second edition in ca. 367/977, definitive version 
in ca, 378/988), which likewise mentions the Hunga- 
rians under the name of Basdjirt. 

The name of Bashkirs (written Bashghird) as that 
of the inhabitants of the country called Unkariyya 
(Hungary) is also encountered in the work of the 
Arab traveller and writer Abii Hamid al-Andalus! 
al-Gharnat! (d. 565/1169-70) called al-Mu‘rib ‘an 
ba‘@ Sadja’ib al-Maghrib. He arrived in Unkdriyya 
in 545/1150-1, stayed three years and left the country 
in 547/153, leaving behind his eldest son who had 
married the daughters of local Muslims. This same 
author provides another description of Hungary 
in his second work, the Tuhfat al-albad. In this 
latter book, the Hungarians bear the name of 
Bashghiird. 

In his Mu‘djam al-buldan, Yakit (d. 626/1229) 
likewise calls the Hungarians and their country 
Bashghirdiyya or Bashkirs. This writer met a group 
of Bashghirdiyya at Halab (Aleppo) in Syria. Yakat 
also mentions, in this account, the European name 
of Hungary as al-Hunkar (al-Hungar). 

Ibn Sad al-Maghribl (d. 685/1286) divides the 
Hungarians into two different nations: al-Bashbird 
(Baghkirs) who are, according to him, Muslim Turks 
and who live to the south of the river Dima (correctly 
Déna, in Hungarian Dina—Danube) and al-Hunkar 
who are Christians. He does not appreciate that the 
Bashghird and al-Hunkar are one people which is 
divided only by religion. Ibn Sa‘id’s great geographi- 
cal work in which these ideas are contained was used 
by Abu ‘l-Fid# in his Takwim al-buldan. 
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The Arab cosmographer Abii Shams Abii ‘Abd 
Allah al-Dimashki (d. 727/1327) also mentions, in 
his Nukhbat al-dahr fi ‘adja‘ib al-barr wa 'l-bahr, 
the Bashghird people which he locates in south- 
eastern Europe alongside the Madjar or Hungarians. 
He does not appreciate that they are in fact the same 
people. Possibly al-Dimashki intended in this fashion 
to distinguish the Muslim Hungarians from the 
Christian Hungarians, as Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi 
bad done. 

In his Atha al-bilad, the Arab cosmographer al- 
Kazwini (d. 683/1283) also mentions the Muslim 
Hungarians whom he calls Bashghirt. 

The Persian writers of the Mongol period also use 
the name of Bashkirs to denote Hungary and the 
Hungarians, Thus for example, in the Djdmi* al- 
tawdrikh of Rashid al-Din (d. 718/138) these 
Bashkirs are mentioned, alongside the As (Yas! 
Alans of the Russian chronicles) the Uriis (Russians), 
the Cerkes, the Kiptak and the Kelar (in other 
words, Christian Hungarians, see below) among the 
subjects of these descendants of Cingiz Khan who 
dominated the western portion of his empire. 

It has been stated above that al-Bakri uses the 
term al-Madjghariyya in his Kitab al-Masdlikh wa 
‘l-mamalik to denote the Hungarians at the time 
when they were still leading a nomadic existence 
on the shores of the Black Sea (before 889-92). 
However, to describe the Hungarians as established, 
after the year 892 A.D., in the Carpathian basin, 
he employs two other terms which he has taken 
from the account of the Jewish merchant and travel- 
ler from Tortosa in Spain Ibrahim b. Ya‘kQb al- 
Turtish! (355/965-6) [9.u.], these being al-Unkali 
(gen. pl. al-Unkaliyyin) and al-Turk (pl. al-Alrak). 
Leaving aside, for the moment, this Jast-mentioned 
name, which wil! be discussed below, the ethnonym 
al-Unkalijal-Unkaliyyin deserves attention. Now, 
Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib mentions this tribe in a brief 
list of the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, 
between the * Tuduskkiyyin (Germans) on the one 
side and the Badjdndkiyya (Pechenegs), al-Ris 
(Russians) and Khazars on the other, and stresses 
that all these peoples speak Slavic, in view of their 
close connections with the Slavs. Kunik, the first 
commentator on that part of the geographical 
work of al-Bakri which deals with Central Asia 
and with Eastern and Central Europe, had already 
identified the Unkaliyyin with the Hungarians, a 
conclusion also admitted by F. Westberg and T. 
Kowalski. The reason for this identification has been 
confirmed by the information concerning al-Un- 
kaliyyin found in the chapters of al-Bakri’s Kitab al- 
Masdlik wa-'l-mamdélik which were unknown until 
edited, very recently, by Abdurrahman Ali El- 
Hajji (Beirut 1387/1968). One such mention is 
contained in the paragraph intitled Dhiky balad 
al-Unkaliyyin which also seems to belong to the 
account by Ibrahim b. Ya‘kiib. Now, according to 
the paragraph in question, we are dealing here with 
a Turkish tribe (djins) settled in proximity to the 
Slavs, between the land of Buwayra (Bavaria) and 
the kingdom of Biyaslaw, i.e. Boleslas I of Bohemia 
(935-67 A.D.). According to the same passage, the 
Russians were the neighbours of al-Unkaliyyin to the 
north, the Pechenegs to the east and the Bulgars 
to the south, There is no doubt that this localisation 
favours the identification of al-Unkaliyyin with 
the Hungarians. Al-Bakri also mentions another 
ethnonym written in a similar fashion, al-Inkilish. 
It is cited in a paragraph of the Kitab al-Masdlik 
wa’l-mamélik intitled Bildd Ifrandja (“Land of 





the Franks”), According to al-Bakri, these al- | among the H 


Inkilish belonged to the al-Madjas (g.v.] (in this case 
Danes and Norwegians) who were neighbours of the 
Slavs (in fact, the Slavic tribe of the Obodrites who 
formerly lived in what is now Mecklenburg were 
neighbours of the Danes on the south-eastern side), 
Now, these al-Inkilish had nothing to do with the 
Hungarians; it is more likely that they were the 
English who, shortly before the time of al-Bakri, 
lived under Danish domination (ror2-42). The name 
al-Unkaliyyin belongs to the same group of names 
for the Hungarians as the Old Slavic Ugri (Ungri), 
the Byzantine Ungroi, the Latin Hungari, Ungari, 
Ungare, Hungaria and Ungaria and the Polish 
Weery (pronounced Wengry). All these names derive 
from that of Onogur, a nomadic Turkish people 
known from Latin and Byzantine sources of the 6th 
century A.D. As for the transformation of the 
phoneme ¢ to / in the names Unkali < Ungari, this 
is not an isolated phenomenon in the Hungarian 
language. In fact, the Germano-Latin proper name 
Gerard became Gellert in Old Hungarian (r1th 
century). 

In the Kitéb Nushat al-mushidk, al-ldrisi’s geo- 
graphical treatise composed in Sicily in 548/r154, 
Hungary bears the name Un&ariyya, which probably 
represents the Latin Ungaria or even the Italian 
Ungheria. 

Belonging to the same groups of names is also 
Unkéiriyya (for * Unguria or * Onoguria), the name 
for Hungary employed by Abi Hamid al-Andalusi 
al-Gharnati in his al-Mwu‘rib, The name of the 
inhabitants of Hungary was, in this treatise, as has 
been observed above, Bashghird. 

One of the names for the Hungarians employed 
by Yakit is al-Hunkar (for Hungar), a name derived 
from the Latin * Hungar(i), Another orthography of 
this ethnonym is al-Hunkar (* Hungar(i)); it is 
employed by Ibn Sad al-Maghribi (d. 685/1286) 
in the extract from his great geographical treatise 
used by Abu 'I-Fida'. 

Besides al-Unkalijal-Unkaliyyin, Ibrahim b. 
Ya‘kib also uses, to denote the Hungarians, another 
name, al-Turk (pl. al-Atrdk) ‘the Turks’. It seems 
that the term was borrowed by this author from the 
Byzantines. In fact, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
who was writing some fifteen years before Ibrahim 
b. Ya*kib, calls the Hungarians Turkoi and their 
country situated in the Carpathian basin Turkia, 

To be mentioned finally is a wholly isolated 
nomenclature, this being Kelar or Kilar, which 
concludes the list of names for the Hungarians 
and Hungary used by the Muslim geographers, 
historians and travellers of the 3rd-8th/oth-r4th 
centuries. This nomenclature is mentioned several 
times in Rashid al-Din'’s Diami‘ al-tawdarikh as the 
name of a people mentioned with the Bashkirs, the 
As (Alans, Russian Yas!), the Uris (Russians), the 
Cerkes and the Kiptak among the subjects of the 
descendants of Cingiz Khan. In all probability, these 
Kelar or Kilar are nothing other than the subjects 
of the Airdly (Hungarian, “king"”) of Hungary. This 
Hungarian word was already known to al-Gharniti, 
who had heard it during his stay in Hungary in 


1151-3 and who wrote it in his Mu‘rib as k.zali | 


instead of *k. rai. It is possible that by the name 
Kelar|Kilar, Rashid al-Din understands the Christian 
Hungarians, while he denotes the Muslim Hungarians 
with the term Baskhirs. 

(2) The Hungarian Muslims in the 3rd- 
&th/oth-r4th centuries. It seems that the most 
ancient Muslim elements which imay be identified 
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appeared as early as the 
second half of the 3rd/oth century, thus in the period 
when the tribes constituting the Hungarian federa- 
tion were still leading a nomadic existence between 
the Don and the Lower Danube, as neighbours and 
allies of the great Turkish state of the Khazars 
{q.v.], whose capital Atil [g.v.] or Itil was situated 
close to the estuary of the Volga. The population 
of this state, which was of a heterogeneous nature, 
included, among others, numerous Muslim groups, 
among which were pure Khazars, partially Islamised, 
according to the Arab chronicles, from the 8th century 
A.D. onwards, Iranian Muslims of the Sarmatian 
tribe of Arsiyya (ancient Aorsi) who formed the 
guard of the Khazar Khagans, Kh" drazmians, and 
finally a great number of Muslim traders, of very 
diverse origins, who lived in the Khazar capital 
where there were mosques and Kur’4n schools, 
According to the Risdla of Tbn Fadlan, there was in 
Atil a Friday mosque, and the leader of the local 
Mustims was one of the pages of the king of the Kha- 
zars, According to al-Istakhri, there were in Atil 
10,000 Muslim inhabitants and thirty mosques. 
Similarly, in the Khazar city of Samandar (situated 
in what is now Daghistan) there were Muslims and 
mosques. The Khazar state and the heterogeneous 
population of this empire exerted a great social and 
cultural influence on the tribes of the Hungarian 
(Magyar) federation, especially at the time when 
this federation was joined, in the second half of the 
goth century A.D., by the great rebel Khazar tribe 
known as Kabars (or Kavars) which took flight 
following an abortive revolt against the Khazar 
Khagan. It is known from the De administrando 
imperio of Constantine Porphyrogenitus that the 
Kabars played a leading role in the organisation of 
the Magyar federation and that they were at the 
lead of this federation at the time when the Hunga- 
rians decided on the conquest of the Carpathian 
basin. It is also more than likely that this tribe, 
which no doubt included both Jewish and Khazar- 
Muslim elements, was the one joined by groups of 
Acisiyya and of Muslim Kh*drazmians, as well as 
imore or less numerous groups of Muslim traders 
from Atil aud Samandar and the neighbouring 
provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. But it should 
be stressed that all of this is only a conjecture which 
requires verification, 

The earliest substantiated information concerning 
the presence of Muslim elements in the midst of the 
Magyar federation, at least in the context of written 
sources, does not appear until the first half of the 
4th/roth century, some four decades after the 
Hungarians had conquered the land situated on the 
Middle Danube and the Tisza which subsequently 
became historic Hungary. 

The first written information telling of Muslims 
living among the Hungarians in historical Hungary 
comes from al-Mas‘id!’s Muridj, in which he refers 
to the subject in his description of the war waged 
by the Magyars in alliance with the Pechenegs 
ayainst Byzautium iu 320-32/932 to 943-4. The 
Pechenegs, who at this period were leading a nomadic 
existence between the Don, the lower Danube and 
the Carpathians, are denoted in the Muradj al- 
dhahab by the twofold name Badjandk and Badjand, 
and the Hungarians (Magyars) are called here by 
two different names, Badjghird and *Bashkirda, 
Among these two tribes there lived, if al-Mas‘idi 
is to be believed, numerous Muslims divided into 
two quite different groups. To the first of these 
groups belonged the Muslim traders who came from 
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the land of the Khazars, also from Ardabil, from 
Bab al-Abwib (Derbend) and from other places 
situated within the ‘Abbasid caliphate, while the 
other found its recruits among the Hungarians 
and Pechenegs proper who had been converted to 
Islam. In addition, it should not be forgotten that 
among the Magyars who had come to Hungary from 
the steppes of southern Russia and among the Peche- 
negs immigrants to this country there were also 
Iranian Muslims, including Kh*4razmians and 
probably also Arsiyya, descendants of the ancient 
Aorsi and kinsmen of the Alans. At all events, the 
Kh*razmians appeared in Hungary in large numbers 
at least as early as the rrth century A.D., at which 
time they are mentioned for the first time in Latin 
sources emerging from Hungary, As for the Muslim 
traders who came from the land of the Khazars and 
the provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and who 
lived, in the first half of the 4th/roth century, 
among the Hungarians and Pechenegs, these were so 
numerous that, according to al-Mas‘fidi, they were 
able to form the entire vaguard of the “Turkish” 
army, that is, the allied Pechenegs and Hungarians, 
in the war against the Byzantines. 

Furthermore, the Hungarians living in the Car- 
pathian basin during the 4th/roth century maintained 
political and economic relations with lands situated 
to the south of the Caucasus and belonging to the 
‘Abbasid caliphate where their kinsmen lived. In 
fact, after the arrival of the Pechenegs in the steppes 
of southern Russia, the Hungarians, displaced by 
them, split into two parts, of which the first with- 
drew, in 889-92, towards the Midde Danube and 
the Tisza, while the second, less numerous, made 
its way towards the south-east in the direction of 
Transcaucasia, This is known from Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus who, in his De administrando 
imperio calls this second Hungarian group Sabartoi 
asphaloi; they were settled, according to this author, 
“in the lands of Persia”, These Sabartoi asphaloi 
(the meaning of the second part of the title, asphaloi, 
remains obscure) are known in the Armenian chron- 
icles by the name of Sevord-ik* (the termination 
~ik* is the sign of the plural in Armenian) and among 
the Arab historians of the 3rd-4th/9th-roth centuries 
by the name of al-Sdwardiyya (al-Baladhuri) or 
that of al-Siyawardiyya (al-Mas‘adi). According to 
the latter author, the tribe in question lived on the 
banks of the river Kur, on the frontiers of Adhar- 
badjan and Georgia. Al-Baladhiri knew them, fur- 
thermore, immediately before the year 279/892. 
According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the 
Hungarians established in the Carpathian basin often 
sent merchants to visit these Sabartoi asphaloi, 
who sometimes returned to Hungary with official 
messages. Little is known concerning the religion 
professed by the Sabarioi asphaloi but it is most 
likely that, living under Muslim domination, they 
were exposed to the influence of Islam. 

The second author writing in Arabic who tells of 
the existence of Muslims in Hungary is Ibrahim 
b. Ya‘kiib. In the course of a visit to the countries 
of Central Europe, this traveller made his way as 
far as Prague (Ar. F.ragha) and he describes, 
among other things, the commercial life of the city. 

to him, among the foreign merchants who 
came to this city from Hungary, besides the “Turks”, 
ie, Hungarians proper, there were also Jews and 
[akl] al-islam, ie. Muslims. 

According to a passage in the Hungarian chronicle 
known as the Anonymi gesta Hungarorum composed 
in 1196-1203, there arrived in Hungary, during the 
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reign of the prince Taksony (?955-972 A.D.), a 
group of Ishmaelites, i.e. Muslims, originally from 
terra Bular (Bulgaria), fed by two semi-legendary 
figures, these being Billa (Ar. Bi 'IJ4h ?) and Bocsu(?) . 
The majority of scholars who have studied this prob- 
lem are of the opinion that the reference here is to 
Bulgaria of the Kama, a land which had been 
islamised several decades before. However, it is not 
impossible that the source used by the Anonymi 
gesta Hungarorum relates here rather to Bulgaria 
of the Danube, where there were numerous Muslims 
from as early as the middle of the 9th century A.D. 
Tn fact, a letter exists written by Pope Nicholas 
in the year 866, in which he orders the extirpation 
of the Saracens in Bulgaria of the Danube. The 
Bulgars of the Danube were a Turkish tribe, sister 
of the Bulgars of the Kama who settled to the south 
of the Lower Danube in 679 A.D., and soon adopted 
the Slavic language. It is interesting that the name 
of a settlement of people from terra Bular, according 
to the Anonymi gesia Hungarorum, bears the name 
of Pest (read Pesht) which is without any doubt of 
Slavo-Bulgar origin and signifies “furnace”; it is 
today a quarter of Budapest, capital of Hungary. 

It seems that after the conversion of Hungary 
to Christianity, which took place during the reign 
of King Stephen I (997-1038), one group of Hungarian 
Muslims ostensibly adopted the Christian faith 
while remaining, in reality, crypto-Muslim. Prominent 
among this group were the Kh*4razmians (in Hunga- 
rian, Kaliz) who will be considered below. 

In mediaeval Latin documents and in the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles written in Latin, the Muslims 
of Hungary are known by numerous names, which 
may be divided into four main categories, as follows: 

(a) Saraceni (in the years 1206, 1221, 1231), 
Suracenos sive Ismaélitas (1233), also Sarateni, in 
Hung. Szereczen “Saracens”, This is how the Latin 
sources emanating from Western Europe denoted the 
Muslim Arabs, These are also the Sarakenoi of the 
Byzantine sources, It is stated, for example, in the 
De administrando imperio that the Sarakenoi were 
a people who followed “the false prophet Mouameth"’. 
The aristocratic Hungarian family Szereczen is known 
from documents dating from as early as the years 
1138, ca, 1165, 12t§ and 1222. 

(b) Ismaélitae (year 1233), Hysmaelitae (1192), 
Hysma-helitae (1222), Ishmaelites’’. These are the 
descendants of Ism4‘fl, son of Abraham who was, 
according to Arab sources, the progenitor of the 
Arabs. According to the work of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, a *Nésaros (in the ms. incorrectly 
written Zinaros), Arabic Nizar, descendant of 
IsmS‘il, was “father of all the Sarakenoi". [t is not 
impossible that by the name of Ismaélitae the ancient 
Latin sources of Hungary specifically designated 
not the Muslim Arabs, but the Islamised Pechenegs 
who had settled in Hungary (to be further considered 
below). 1f this is the case, the ancient Hungarians 
followed the view of the ancient Russians who 
considered (as emerges from the chronicle of Nestor, 
beginning of the 12th century A.D.), that the 
' 





Pechenegs, as well as the Oghuz Turks (‘*Torki”), 
the Turkémans and the Comans (Polovts!) were 
descended from the Biblical IsmA‘ll. In addition, 
the term “Ishmaelites” in certain Hungarian docu- 
ments written in Latin also designated other groups 
of Muslims, It is known for example that the Hys- 
maelitae mentioned in a document of the Hungarian 
king Emeric in 1196, written on the oceusion of the 
market at Eszek (the former county of Valké, 
| currently Osijek on the lower Drava in Yugoslavia) 





mians. 

(c) Bissermini, Bexzermini, Bisirmani, Bezermen, 
Busurman, This is the transcription, in ancient 
Hungarian documents written in Latin, of the 
Hungarian word Bészérmény ‘‘Muslim”. This is 
not the only usage of the word in Central and Eastern 
Europe. In fact, it is found in Polish, in Old Czech 
and in Russian, where the words bisurman (busur- 
man), besermen and basurman (busurman) signify 
“Muslim”. It is interesting to note that John Plano 
Carpini, the famous envoy of Pope Innocent IV to 
the Khan of the Mongols (1245-7), also mentions 
in his work a people which he calls Bisermini, 
correctly identified by I. Hrbek with the Kh*riz- 
mians living on the lower reaches of the Amd-Darya. 
Thus it is not impossible that the Bisermint of Hunga- 
rv may also be identified, at least in part, with the 
Hungarian Kh*drazmians. However, in two Hunga- 
rian vocabularies composed in ca. 1400, the terms 
Ysmaelita and beserman and ismaeliticus do not refer 
to any ethnic group but indicate the Muslims in 
general. It should further be added that the name 
Bészirmény is attested in numerous Hungarian 
toponyms, in four or five administrative districts 
of Hungary, within its historical limits, and also 
in certain mediaeval documents, For example, in 
a document of 1248, villa Nogbezermen (in lungarian, 
Nagy Bészérmény “the great Bészirinény”’) i+ the 
name of a village situated to the east of the middle 
Tisza, in the district of Nyir (Nyr). 

(d) Caliz (year rr11), Kalez (1156), Qualis (1156), 
Kualex (1212), modern Hungarian Kdliz, in the 
German chronicles Kotsel, Cozlones, Koltzens “‘ Kh’4- 
tazmians". This name was mentioned for the first 
time in Hungarian sources in a Latin document of 
the year rrrr, where there is a reference to people 
called “tin Hungarian” Calis. The Byzantine equiva- 
lent of this name is Khalisioi. According to the 
Byzantine historian John Kinnamos (writing 
1150-65), this people was subject to the King of 
Hungary and, in the middle of the r2th century, 
as auxiliaries of the Hungarians, fought alongside 
the Dalmatians against the army of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus. The opinions of this 
historian regarding the religion of the Khalisioi 
are very confused; in one place he considers this 
people as being of Persian (ie. Islamic) religion, 
while in another passage he states that they professed 
the Mosaic faith. The Hungarian name of Kdliz, as 
well as the Byzantine denomination of Kihalisioi, 
corresponds to that of Kivalist which was the old- 
Russian term for the Kh*arazmians and Kb*arazm; 
it is encountered for example in the Russian chronicle 
of Nestor composed at about the beginning of the 
tath century. The Hungarian name of the KhWaraz- 
mians is also found in that of al-Khazar al-khalis, 
“the Khasar-Khalis”, an ethnic group identical 
to the Kh’4razmians which lived, according to al- 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, in the western part of 
Khazar (Atil), capital of the Khazar realm, with the 
king of this state and his army, The Kh¥arazmians- 
Khalis appeared in the Khazar realm prior to the 8th 
century A.D. In fact, the bishop of Khoualés is 
mentioned in a list of bishops composed before the 
year 787 A.D. These were the bishops subject to 
the metropolitan of Doros in the Crimea, and the 
list probably includes all the bishops of the Khazar 
empire. The bishop of Khowalés is placed here imme- 
diately after that of Astel, i.e, the Khazar capital 
Atil. According to Kulakovsky and Vasiliev, Khoualés 
was a town situated in the Khazar realm, near the 
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kod more, “the sea of Khvalinsk" (it was perhaps the 
eastern part of the Khazar capital, of which the 
western part was called Aste! (Atil). A section of 
the Kh’drazmians of the of the Khazar realm had 
probably joined, prior to the years 889-92, along with 
the Khazar tribe of the Kabars or Kavars, the Hun- 
garian (Magyar) federation and settled in historic 
Hungary after the conquest of this land by the 
Magyars. It seems furthermore likely that another 
group of Khazar Kh*irazmians joined the Pechenegs. 
In fact, al-Bakri says that in his time (1068 A.D.) 
there were among the Muslim Pechenegs (of which 
the main bulk was then leading a nomadic existence 
in the steppes of South Russia) considerable numbers 
of al-Khawalis (al-Khvalis), that is to say, of Kh*raz- 
mians. This was the name given by the Pechenegs, 
says al-Bakri, to [Muslim] foreigners, slaves who 
had come to them from Constantinople or from other 
lands. The Pechenegs gave them the choice of staying 
in their country, where they could marry their 
daughters, or of leaving for another country of their 
choice. It may be added furthermore that Anna 
Comnena mentions, in her Alexiad, a Pecheneg 
chief named Khalis, Nor should it be forgotten that 
the ancestors on the maternal side of the great 
aristocratic Pecheneg-Hungarian family Aba, which 
gave Hungary the king Samuel Aba (ro41-7) were, 
according to the Hungarian chronicles, of Kh*draz- 
mian origin (de gente Corosmina, de Corosminis orta). 

It is certain that a number of Hungerian Muslims 
became Christians at the time of the conversion of 
Hungary to Christianity which took place during 
the reign of King Stephen I (997-1038). But sub- 
sequently, these converts reverted in part to their 
former religion. Such was the situation towards the 
end of the rrth century. This is known from the 
resolutions of the Hungarian Diet held at Szabolcs 
in 1092 during the reign of King Ladislas the Holy 
(cap. 9), which decreed that those Muslims who, 
after being baptised, reverted to Islam and were 
again performing the rites of this religion, must be 
removed to other villages. The successor to Ladislas 
the Holy, King Coloman [II (1095-1114), was also 
the author of an edict containing resolutions directed 
against the Muslims. This was furthermore the time 
of the First Crusade, and it is easy to understand 
the hostility of the Hungarian clergy and Christian 
aristocracy towards Muslims in general in this period. 
According to the decree in question, all Ishmaelites 
caught in the act of performing their religious rites 
were to be taken before the king's tribunal, and a 
part of their property was to be forfeited to the 
one who had denounced them, According to the same 
decree, the inhabitants of Ishmaelite villages must 
build, in the middle of each village, a church which 
was to be maintained by the local Muslims, Besides 
this, half of these Ishmaelites must leave the village 
in question and settle in purely Christian villages 
in order to become assimilated with the local Chris- 
tians. It was envisaged by the king that this scheme 
would lead to the conversion of these people to 
Christianity, Accordingly to another resolution 
of this decree, the Ishmaelites must give their 
daughters in marriage to Christians and, if enter- 
taining Christian guests, must eat with them only 
pork. Obviously, this last requirement constituted 
a violation of one of the sternest prohibitions of the 
Muslim faith. Nevertheless, in spite of the decrees 
of Ladislas the Holy and Coloman III, a large number 
of the Ishinaelites of Hungary remained faithful 
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to Islam. It is even the case that in the r2th century 
there took place a major expansion of this religion 
in Hungary, especially during the reign of King 
Géza II (1141-61) who was, according to the account 
of the Arab traveller al-Gharnat!, a good friend of 
the Hungarian Muslims. 

It is to this latter individual, both scholar and 
traveller, that there is owed an important illustration 
of the situation and the life of the Muslims in Hungary 
towards the middle of the 6th/r2th century. Aba 
Hamid al-Andalus! al-Gharnati was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenada in 473/ro80-81 and left his 
native country for good in 500/1006-7, travelling 
to Egypt and subsequently to Syria to study there 
and to learn hadith. In 516/r123-4, he left Syria and 
made his way to Baghdad, where he stayed for some 
time as a guest of Ibn Hubayra al-Shaybani [9.v.] 
the eminent statesman, general, scholar and future 
vizier of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktafi; this politi- 
cian became his protector and patron. Later, in 
§24-5/r130-1, Abi Hamid travelled to Persia, to 
the Caucasus and subsequently to Kharazm, a 
land which he visited three times. Later, he travelled 
from this country (which had for many years main- 
tained close relations with the land of the Volga), 
to Sadjsin or Saksin, a large Turkish commercial 
town situated on the lower reaches of the Volga. 
It seems that he settled there in 525/rr3r and 
stayed for some twenty years until 545/r150. It is 
known that he possessed a house there and had 
concubines and sons. During his stay in Sadjsin, he 
made a journey to Bulghar on the Volga, where he 
was seen in 530/1135-6. In 545/1150-51, Abd Hamid 
made his way to Baishghird, in Hungary, passing 
through the town of Bulghir and subsequently 
embarking on the Nahr al-Sakdliba or ‘River of 
the Slavs" (this name is to be taken as covering 
a whole system of rivers, including the upper Volga, 
its tributary the Oka, the Desna, tributary of the 
upper Dnieper, and finally the Dniepr itself, probably 
as far up as Kiev). Subsequently, he travelled to- 
wards the south-west, passing through South Russia, 
and arrived, having crossed the Carpathians, in 
Hungary. Abi Hamid’s stay in the latter country 
lasted three years, until 1153. In this year he left 
Hungary, making his way to the town of Ghirkiima4n 
(* Mankerm4n or Kiev) and later to Sadjsin. On this 
occasion, the king of Hungary entrusted to him the 
mission of recruiting Turkish archers from South 
Russia and Sadjsin for his army. In 549/1154-5, 
Abii Hamid left the town of Sadjsin for good with 
the object of making the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
travelled to Baghdad. During his second stay in the 
capital of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, he composed his 
al-MuSrib ‘an ba‘d ‘adja'th al-Maghrib, which 
contains a rich store of information concerning 
Eastern and Central Europe and, infer alia, a long 
description of Hungary and of South Russia. In 
566/161, he travelled to al-Mawsil, where he com- 
posed, the following year, his second work, the 
Tuhfat al-albab, a work which also contains a consider- 
able quantity of information concerning Eastern 
Europe and Hungary. Later, towards the end of his 
life, he went to Syria where he stayed for five years 
(560-5/1165 to 1169-70), in Aleppo and subsequently 
in Damascus, where he died at the age of eighty. 

Aba Himid’s descriptions of Hungary contained 
in the Mu‘rib and in the Tuhfa are very important 
and factual, and they reveal some extremely in- 
teresting details, The account here will be limited 
to the information concerning the Hungarian 
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stated above, for three years, knew very well the 
Muslim milieu of this land, one to which he was 
joined by personal links; in fact, his eldest son Himid, 
who had accompanied his father on his journey to 
Hungary and had settled in the country, married 
the daughters of two local Muslim dignitaries and 
stayed in Hungary after his father’s departure for 
the Orient in 1153. According to al-Mu‘rib, there 
were in Hungary two distinct types of Muslims, 
these being the awldd al-Maghdriba “descendants 
of the people of the West" and awldd al-Kh*draz- 
miyyin “descendants of the Kh*adrazmians", In the 
case of the first of these groups, their name al- 
Maghdriba (“the Maghribis”) remains mysterious. 
It is true that Aba Hamid speaks of the existence 
of “sons of the Arabs of the Maghrib” (awldd al- 
‘Arab min al-Maghrib) at Sadjsin on the Volga, an 
important East European commercial centre, which 
could be true, especially as these people professed, 
according to this author, the Malik! law school like 
the true Maghribis; but in another passage of al- 
Mu‘rib, he gives the name of abné? al-Maghdriba 
“sons of al-Maghariba" to people with no connection 
whatsoever with true Maghribis. In the second case, 
it is a question of some thousands of people living 
in the vicinity of *Mankerman ‘Kiev” who had 
“the appearance of Turks, spoke the Turkish language 
and shot their arrows like Turks”, According to 
this passage of «l-Mu‘rib, the Maghariba of the 
neighbourhood of Kiev also bore the name of Badjana, 
meaning Pechenegs (it may be recalled, in fact, 
that one of the two names given to the Pechenegs 
by al-Mas‘idi was Badjana, without final -&), Thus 
it appears that the Maghdriba of Hungary were 
identical to the al-Magh4riba/ Badjana of the Kiev 
region, and that one is dealing with numerous 
groups of Pechenegs (Abi Hamid counts these 
Maghiriba/Pechenegs in thousands) living between 
the troth-15th centuries A.D. in the Carpathian 
basin as a subsidiary people to the Hungarians. 
These Pechenegs (in the mediaeval Latin sources 
Bisseni or Bysseni, from the Hungarian Besenyd, 
read Beshenyd - BadjanalBedjene or PadanalPecene 
of the Arabic sources) arrived in historic Hungary 
from the steppes of South Russia in several waves. 
The earliest of these waves apparently arrived in 
Hungary in the time of the prince Arpad, at the 
beginning of the roth century A.D, The new arrivals 
who were, according to the Hungarian chronicles, 
led by a certain Chaba, received from Arpad land 
situated in the Matra mountains, As for the second 
wave, a very important group of Pecheneg immi- 
grants, it arrived in Hungary (if credence is to be 
given to the chronicle Anonymi Belae Regis Notarti 
de gestis Hungaroruim, composed in ca. 1200 A.D.) 
during the reign of the prince Zoltan who lived in 
the first half of the roth century A.D. These Peche- 
negs were settled by Lake Ferté, near the north- 
western frontier of Hungary to protect the young 
Hungarian state against attacks by the Germans. 
Soon afterwards, there arrived in Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony (? 955-72), @ new 
and very numerous group of Pechenegs led by 
Thonuzoba, a person of princely origin. Taksony 
gave him, as a seat, land situated in the vicinity 
of Kemey, extending as far as the river Tisza. 
During the reign of the prince Géza (972-7), there 
arrived in Hungary a new group of Pecheneg immi- 
grants. This is known from the Gesta Hungarorum 
of Simon of Kéza (13th century), who calls the new- 
comers Bessi, The new wave was linked to the victory 
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north-west of Hungary. In 1072, according to the 
Chronicle of Thurocz, the latter routed a large detach- 
ment of Pechenegs in the service of the Byzantine 
governor of Belgrade, taking prisoner several 
thousand Pechenegs whom he probably settled in 
his domain. The last wave of Pechenegs arrived in 
Hungary in 1122-3. These were the remnants of a 
large Pecheneg group which, in withdrawing from 
the steppes of South Russia, had attacked the fron- 
tiers of the Byzantine empire and had been defeated 
by the army of that state. These remnants settled 
in Hungary under the command of their Khan, 
named Tatar. The newcomers were received very 
amicably by the Hungarian king Stephen II (r115- 
31). This wave was the last phase in the long series 
of Pecheneg immigration into Hungary which had 
lasted almost two hundred years. The Pechenegs 
who were settled as guards on all the frontiers of 
Hungary, as well as those who lived in the interior 
of the state, were required to supply troops of horse- 
men, who constituted the light cavalry of the 
Hungarian army. The first information regarding 
Pechenegs as forming a part of the Hungarian army 
comes from the year 1052 A.D., at the time of the 
Hungarian war against the Germans on the river 
Leitha, In rr16 Pecheneg warriors are found in the 
army of Stephen Il. Later, in the year 1146, the 
Pechenegs, who probably made up two detachments 
of the garrison troops on the Austrian frontier, were 
included in the formation of the Hungarian army 
during the war against the Austrian Duke Henry 
Jasomirgott, in the battle near Moson. They were 
commanded by two Pecheneg ‘‘counts”, In the year 
1150, the Pechenegs constituted, along with the 
Khalisians (Kh’4razmians) Hungarian auxiliary 
troops in the war of the Hungarians and the Serbs 
against Byzantium. The question of the participation 
of the Pechenegs in the Hungarian army has yet 
to be studied. However, it should be noted that in 
the battle between the Hungarians and the King 
of Bohemia Pfemsy! Ottokar II near Kressenbrun 
in 1260, the Pechenegs are not mentioned among 
the auxiliary troops of the Hungarians, 

There were two different types of Pecheneg settle- 
ment in Hungary, these being settlements situated 
close to the frontiers and establishments located 
in the interior of the country. The colonists settled 
near the frontiers had the duty of defending the 
wooden stockades which surrounded the entire 
territory of Hungary. They were called in the Hunga- 
rian documents written in Latin speculatores or 
confinarum custodes. Pecheneg guards of this type 
existed as early as the time of St. Stephen (997- 


1038) and even before this period. They were settled | 


in groups quite close together, not far from the 
western frontier of Hungary, notably in the counties 
of Sopron and Moson. This latter territory was even 
called, in ca, 1230, on account of the large number 
of Pecheneg military colonists, by the name of 
terra Bissenorum (“the land of the Pechenegs”). 
The Pecheneg guards settled near the Bohemian 
frontier were also very numerous, in contrast to the 
northern, eastern and southern borders, where their 
numbers were relatively small. As regards the 
Pecheneg settlements in the interior of Hungary, 
these may be divided into four groups, these being 
the group of Fejervar-Toina {or of Sarviz), the 
group of Kérés and the group of Csanad or Aranka, 


The largest of these four groups of villages, and at — 


the time the largest group of Pecheneg settlements 
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in Hungary in general, was the group of Fejervar- | 
Tolna situated between the Danube and Lake ; 
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Balaton, along the river Sarviz, in the southern 
half of the county of Fejervar and the northern half 
of that of Tolna. All these settlements had the duty 
of defending from the enemy the town of Székes- 
Febérvar, the royal capital of Hungary under the 
Arpads (in the year 1192 Belgrade, 997 Alba Regia; 
in German Stuhlweissenburg). These Pecheneg 
villages enjoyed a degree of independence and 
various privileges. It may be added that besides 
this last group of villages, in the territory situated 
between Lake Balaton and the Danube, numerous 
other villages of the Pechenegs are encountered. 
Thus it may be stated that the largest number of 
settlements of Hungarian Pechenegs was situated 
in western Hungary, to the west of the middle 
Danube. Besides this, there were more than ten 
Pecheneg villages situated in western Slovakia, 
about twenty on the upper Tisza, some fifteen 
between the Tisza and the middle Danube, another 
fifteen in the basin of the Maros and a further ten 
in Transylvania. 

The Pechenegs who arrived in Hungary through 
numerous waves during the roth, rrth and rath 
centuries, were for the most part pagans professing 
the primitive religion of the ancient Turks. However, 
there were considerable numbers of Muslims among 
the newcomers, as may be judged from al-Mas‘adi's 
account regarding the war waged by the Badjandh/ 
Badjana in alliance with the Hungarians against 
the Byzantines in 320-32/932 to 943-4. This has been 
mentioned above. Later, however, Islam disappeared 
without trace among the Pechenegs of the steppes 
of South Russia, and-al-BakrT (460/1068) states in 
his geographical treatise that, according to the re- 
ports of Muslim slaves returning from Constantinople, 
this people professed, until the year 400/1009-ro0, the 
pagan faith (din al-Madjasiyya). However, immedi- 
ately after this date, there came among them a 
learned Muslim fakik who succeeded in converting 
a number of Pechenegs to Islam. This, according 
to al-Bakri, marked the beginning of an active 
Islamising campaign among the Pechenegs, which 
ultimately led to war between the new converts and 
their compatriots who had remained pagans. Ac- 
cording to al-Bakri’s informants, the converts to 
Islam, who numbered only 12,000 warriors, succeeded 
in defeating the pagans. A large number of the latter 
were massacred, and the others became Muslims. 
According to al-Bakri, this event took place prior 
to the year 460/r068. At this time there already 
were among the Pechenegs, if al-Bakri is to be 


, believed, fakiks, scholars and Kur’an readers, If 


the account given by al-Bakrl is true, the conversion 
to Islam of the vast majority of the Pechenegs 
cannot have been other than superficial, with the 
retention of numerous pagan rites. In view of his 
account, it is not impossible that the Pechenegs 
taken prisoner by the Hungarians in 1072 A.D., in 
the Hungarian war against the Byzantines, and sub- 
sequently established, probably as guards, close to 
the frontiers of this kingdom, could have professed, 
at least in part, the Islamic faith. Similarly, it is 
quite possible that the last wave of Pechenegs 
immigrants which was established in Hungary in 
1122-3 A.D., consisted of people half-Islamised, 
among whom there were fakihs and Kur?an readers. 
If this is a case of Pechenegs very superficially 
Islamised, the fact is also confirmed by the image of 
the Maghdriba/Badjana (Pechenegs) presented by 
Aba Himid al-Andalus! al-Gharnati in 1151-3. 
These people had only the vaguest ideas of the rites 
and duties of Islam, Thus, for example, they drank 


tor8 
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wine, which was forbidden them by Aba Hamid. 
Before his arrival, they knew neither the Friday 
prayer nor the khufba; they learned these only, 
this traveller boasts, after his arrival in Hungary, 
Nor did they practise, before the coming of Abia 
Himid, polygamy and concubinage as enjoined 
by Islam. As regards the former crypto-Muslims 
of Hungary (these were, for the most part, Bulgars 
and Kh*drazmians converted to Islam and later, 
during the reign of Stephen I, officially compelled 
to renounce this religion), their knowledge of the 
principles of Islam must, no doubt, have been 
considerably greater. The general situation of Mus- 
lims in Hungary in this period was relatively propi- 
tious, since King Géza IT who reigned at this time, 
according to Abi: Hamid, “loved the Muslims”. The 
Maghdariba/Badjana were, like a great many of the 
Kh*arazmians, warriors, and Abi Hamid speaks 
of their participation in the war of Hungary against 
Byzantium. They were very numerous, ‘thousands 
of people” according to this author, referring both 
to the crypto-Muslims and to the Muslims openly 
professing their faith. As for the number of places 
inhabited by these two types of Muslims, there were, 
according to Abi: Hamid, “more than ten thousand"; 
this latter estimate seems much exaggerated. 

It is known that the Pechenegs established between 
the roth and the 15th century in Hungary possessed 
their own aristocracy and nobility. In fact, the 
various groups of Pecheneg immigrants arrived in 
Hungary led by their khans (dux in the mediaeval 
Hungarian sources written in Latin) who enjoyed, 
in the first period of the Pecheneg presence in Hunga- 
ry, that is in the roth-r3th centuries A.D., consider- 
able respect. Among these khans belonged, for exam- 
ple, Zultan, princeps Bissenorum of the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles, as well as other Pecheneg 
khans named in these sources, for example Aba, 
Kemey, Botund, and the dux nomine Tatar known 





from the war between the Pechenegs and Byzantium | 


in 1123, who settled in Hungary in the time of King 
Stephen IT. It is known that the prestige of these 
Pecheneg khans in Hungary was so great that one of 
these persons, Samuel Aba, became in ro41-7, king 
of Hungary. Later, the different groups of Pechenegs 
settled in various parts of Hungary were placed 
under the authority of representatives appointed 
by the Hungarian kings who bore the titles of comes 
or of judex and who were, in the majority of cases, 
of Pecheneg origin. These comites and judices also 
commanded the Pechenegs in times of war, as was, 
for example, the case of the comes of the Pechenegs 
in the Arpas locality in 1222. The descendants of 
the khins and the Pecheneg nobility obtained posts 
in the administration of the Hungarian state and 
in the royal court. Thus, for example, a certain 


Pecheneg named Mag (Magh, Moch) whose name | 


seems to derive from the Arabic Madjis, was palatine 
of Hungary and comes of the district of Bacska 
situated between the Danube and the lower reaches 
of the Tisza, Another Pecheneg, named Benedict, 
was, in 1329, comes of the district of Baranya. In 
1404-6 a certain Paulus Byssenus de Eorghede was 
governor (ban) of Dalmatia, of Croatia and of 
Slavonia. As for the Pecheneg aristocrats who made 
careers in the Hungarian royal court, there was for 
example a certain Aba Bissenus (of the Pecheneg 
family of Aba of Kemey) who was, in ca. 1226, a 
homo regius of King Andrew II. Besides the aristo- 
ctats, there were in Hungary a fair number of less 
exalted Pecheneg nobles. The mediaeval documents 
mention several of these nobles, who are designated 


by the title nobilis (for example, nobiles bisseni de 
Kwzefalu). It seems that it is from these Pecheneg 
khans who came to Hungary as immigrants that 
Isma‘il b, Hasan was descended. He was, according 
to Abi Hamid, “the descendant of valiant Muslim 
princes” of Hungary, and he accompanied this 
traveller on his journey from Hungary to ‘the land 
of the Slavs", that is, to Kiev, Abt’ Himid also 
states that his eldest son married the daughters 
of two respected Muslims of Hungary. It seems that 
the persons in question here were Islamised Pecheneg 
nobles (nobiles bisseni). 

To return to the second group of Hungarian 
Muslims mentioned by Abi Hamid al-Andalus! 
al-Gharnati, these are the Kh*irazmians: the Kaliz 
of the Hungarians, al-Khawdlis or al-Khalis of the 
mediaeval Arab sources, the Khalisioi of John 
Kinnamos and the Kkvalist of the Russian Chronicle 
of Nestor. According to Abd Hamid, there were 
thousands of them in Hungary (this author even 
states in one passage that they were innumerable”); 
according to him they were in the service of the king 
of Hungary. Officially, they called themselves 
Christians and they disguised their Islam, in contrast 
to the Maghéiriba/Pechenegs, who overtly professed 
the Muslim faith and served the Christians (meaning 
the king of Hungary) as soldiers. It is also known, 
from Hungarian documents, that the Kaliz sometimes 
fulfilled the function of administrators of the roval 
treasury (institores regii fisci, quos hungarice caliz 
vocant), One Caliz (Kharizmian) named Etheius 
(from the Arabic ‘Atiyyat [Allih]) who occupied 
this post in the county of Nyitra (Nitra) is known 
to us from a Hungarian document of the year rrrr 
A.D. In the same document there is reference to 
another Kaliz who was administrator of the royal 
treasury and at the same time count (comes) of the 
mint. His name was Magiug (Ar. Madjidi). These 
two individuals must have been, judging by their 
names, Muslims overtly professing their faith. 
At about the middle of the 6th/r2th century, Khi- 
razmians (Ahalisioi) lived, among other places, in 
the county of Szerém (in ancient times, Sirmimn, 
currently Mitrovica in Slavonia) in the south of 
Hungary in its historic frontiers. The memory of 
this ethnic group is also preserved in some fifteen 
toponyms in the counties of Fejér, Veszprém, Zala 
and Somogy (all four of these being situated to the 
west of the Middle Danube), in the county of Nyitra 
{Nitra) in western Slovakia, in the counties of Kézép- 
Szolnok and Zemplén (both situated on the upper 
Tisza) and in the county of Pest situated immediately 
to the east of the middle Danube. The mediaeval 
Hungarian documents written in Latin also mention 
a road which takes its name from the Kh*4razmians 
{r2r2: in valle Kualuz), located in the county of 
Fejér, A colony of these people (generatio Kalez) 
also lived, according to a document of the year 1135, 
in the village of Budak4lasz; it may be noted that 
the second part of this last name, i.e. -Adlasz, has 
also retained the designation of its former Kharaz- 
mian inhabitants. A document of 1185 also mentions 
a road called Kaluzwt (Kaluz-ut) which in another 
document dating from the year 1208 bore the name 
of Calusutu. The road in question was an important 
highway which led from Szeged, a town situated 
on the eastern bank of the middle Tisza, to Bat- 


* monostor. In the Middle Ages, this road played 


an important role in the Hungarian salt trade and its 
name indicates that, in this case at least, the salt 
trade was managed by the Kali or Kh”4razmians, 

It is most probable that the Kh*arazinians also 
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sometimes hid themselves under the name of Bészér- 
mény or “Muslims” (Bissermint of the Hungarian 
documents written in Latin). It is thus very likely 
that the Bészérmény toponyms which are encoun- 
tered in four or five counties could also designate 
villages formerly inhabited by KhW*4razmians, In 
the Register of Varad (13th century), concerning 
the eastern frontiers of Hungary as it then was, 
there is mention of a Villa Nogbesermen dicta (1248). 
According to the Register, this locality was the 
centre of the Ishmaelites (Jsmaélitae) of Nyr, a 
territory extending to the north of Varad. It is not 
impossible that the name of this village denotes the 
Kh*idrazmians. It is very probable that the terms 
bezermen and busermen (Bézdrmény) and Tsinaélitae 
do not refer to an ethnic group, in most cases, but 
quite simply indicate the Muslim religion. It is in 
this sense, for example, that the name of the Bezer- 
menkwt well, situated in the region of Pest and men- 
tioned in a document of the year 1325, refers not to an 
ethnic group (the population of this area was com- 
posed not only of Bulgars but also of Khwarazmians 
and Pechenegs converted to Islam) but to Muslims 
(in Hungarian, Bészirmény) in general, Similarly, 
the name Saracenus (Saracen) referred not to a 
people but only to the Muslim religion, This name is 
also identified with that of the Ishmaelites (in the 
mediaeval docunents Ismaélitae, H yzmaelitae, etc.). 
So, for example, a village of the county of Bodrog 
{between the Danube and the lower Tisza) was 
called in 1192 villa Hysmaelitarum, and in 1206 
villa Saracenorum. The Muslim soldiers who were 
sent to the aid of the Emperor's troops, at the time 
of the siege of Milan in 1161, according to one 
chronicle bore the name of Saracens (Saraceni). 
The Muslims of Pest, probably of Bulgar, or possibly 
of Kh*arazmian (kéliz) origin, who in the r2th 
century bore the name of Ishmaelites, are called 
Saracens in a document of 1218, On the other hand, 
the letter sent by the Czech King Pfemys! Ottokar 
Il to Pope Gregory IX, in which there is reference 
to the battle between the Czechs and the Hungarians 
near Kressenbrun (1260), distinguishes the Bezzermini 
from the Hysmahelitae. It is possible that in this 
case the first of these names denotes the Kaliz 
or KhW’drazmians (it will be recalled that the 
Khirazmians were called Bisermini by John of 
Plano Carpini), while the second may refer to the 
Islamised Pechenegs. 

The situation of the Muslims of Hungary which 
was, if al-Gharnati is to be believed, very prosperous 
in tr4r-61, during the reign of King Géza II, and 
continued to be favourable at the beginning of the 
13th century, in the time of King Andrew II (r205- 
35). At first, this king also was a friend of the Mus- 
lims, but later he was forced to change his attitude 
under pressure from the clergy. The Hungarian 
Muslims were at this time still very numerous. 
In fact, in a papal letter of the year r221r there is a 


reference to multitudo Saracenorum Hungariae. It ! 


is from the period of Andrew II that there emerges 


the description of the Hungarian Muslims supplied | 


by Yakat in his Mu‘djam al-buldan. His account 
is based on information which this author received 
from a group of these Muslims (Yikdt calls them 
al-Bashghirdiyya) whom he met at Halab (Aleppo). 
The date of this meeting is not known exactly. It is 
known, however, that Yakit spent some time there 
in 613/1216-17, in 614/1217-18, in 621/1224 and 


finally in 626/1229, shortly before his death. Accord- ! 
ing to this author, the al-Baskghirdiyya were people | 


with very red (or blonde) hair, and with complexions 
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that were also very rosy (here = white—YAkit 
uses in both cases the Arabic word shwkr); they 
professed the law school of Abi Hanifa. Yakit 
asked one of the members of this group for informa- 
tion on their country and their way of life, and 
received the answer that their country was situated 
beyond Constantinople among a population belonging 
to the Franks (in other words, Western Christians) 
who were called @l-Hunkar or Hungarians. They 
were subjects (Ar. ra‘iyya) of the al-Hunkar king, 
and were settled in the most distant parts of his 
domain, where they inhabited some thirty villages. 
It seems probable that these were the Muslim 
Pechenegs of which the most important groups had 
settled, in the roth-13th centuries, in the counties 
of Sofron and Moson and between the middle Danube 
and Lake Balaton, in the western part of Hungary, 
on the Austrian frontier and around the ancient 
capital of the Arpads, Székes-Féhervar. According 
to Yakit’s informant, each of these villages was 
large enough to resemble a small town. However, 
these places were not surrounded by walls. In fact, 
the king of Hungary did not allow the local Muslims 
to fortify their villages with walls, for fear lest they 
rebel against him. According to the remainder of this 
account, the language of al-Hunkar, as of al-Bash- 
ghirdiyya, was the same as that of the Franks. It 
is very likely that Yakit’s informant was thinking 
here of Latin, which was the official language of the 
Hungarian state in the Middle Ages. According to 
other information from this source, the al-Bashghir- 
diyya dressed like the Hungarians and were liable 
for military service, as were all the other inhabitants 
of Hungary. In fighting the enemies of the country, 
Yakiit states, the Hungarian Muslims were also 
engaged in the Holy War, the djiiad, in view of the 
fact that Hungary was surrounded by infidels 
hostile to Islam. Yakit also asked his informant 
how the Muslims came to be living in Hungary, 
among infidel countries. He was told that according 
to the sayings of the ancestors of al-Bashghirdiyya, 
there came to Hungary, from the land of the Bulgars 
(bilad Bulghdr), in ancient times, seven Muslim 
individuals who settled among the al-Bashghirdiyya 
and converted them to Islam. This tradition corre- 
sponds to that of the Hungarian chronicle known as 
Anonymi gesta Hungarorum, composed in 1196-1203, 
according to which there came to Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony a group of Ishmaelites. 
from terra Bulay (Bulgaria of the Kama or rather, of 
the Danube). This has been discussed above. Yakit’s 
informant adds that the Bashghirdiyya who have 
performed the hadjdj are highly respected by the 
Hungarian Muslims, who entrust to them control 
of their religious affairs, He also says that the Bash- 
ghirdiyya who engage in military service in Hungary 
shave off their beards, as the Franks do, in other 
words in the Christian fashion. However, this is not 
the case as regards the others, those not performing 
military service. In view of the fact that the people 
met by our geographer at Aleppo had shaven beards, 
they would have belonged to the military caste. 
Elsewhere in Yakit’s article it is revealed that the 
road leading from Hungary to Aleppo passed through 
Constantinople and was four months’ travelling 
time in length. It was already known, from the 


| account of al-Gharnati, that the route used by 


Hungarian Muslims in their travels in the Orient 
also passed through Kiniya (Konya) in Asia Minor. 

It has been stated above that King Andrew 
II, who was initially well-disposed towards his Muslim 
subjects, was compelled, in the year 1222, to pro- 
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claim a charter, also known as the Golden Bull, 
defining the rights of the Hungarian people, The 
second edition of this Bwil appeared in 1231, and 
the document contained numerous restrictions 
imposed on the Muslims and Jews of Hungary. It 
emerges from these documents that, until this time, 
the Muslims (Hysmaelitae, Saraceni) and the Jews 
of the country had the right to take on public 
functions, in particular, supervision of the mint 
and of the salt works (year 1222: Comites camere 
monetarii, Salinarii et Tributatii Hysmaelitae fieri 
non possunt; 1231: Monetae et Salibus, ac aliis 
publicis offictis Saraceni non praeficiuntur; 1232: 
Saraceni pracficiuntur camerae et publicis officiis; 
ete.), which were forbidden them in the Golden Bull. 
However, all these restrictions, in the period 1222-31, 
existed only on paper, as is shown by an edict of 
Archbishop Robert of Esztergom dating from 1232, 
an edict declaring the excommunication of Hungary. 
to this edict Andrew II, after proclaiming 
the Golden Bull, again appointed Muslim dignitaries 
to public offices; he also tolerated the presence of 
Muslims in his estates. According to another passage 
of Archbishop Robert's edict, it was a royal chamber- 
lain named Samue! who was especially favourable 
towards the Muslims and the ‘‘false Christians”, 
ive. the Patareni, The Archbishop forbade Christians 
to do business or maintain other relations with 
Hungarian Muslims, except those who had freed their 
Christian slaves (or slaves of Christian origin) who 
were of Hungarian, Bulgar, Cuman or any other race. 
Following the excommunication by Archbishop 
Robert, King Andrew II repented and concluded, 
on 12 August 1232, an agreement with the legate of 
Pope Gregory IX, in which he promised that in 
future the Saracens would be forbidden to administer 
the mint or the revenues of the state, and would be 
barred from occupying other public posts. He also 
undertook in this pact that in tuture the Saracens 
and Jews would be obliged to carry signs to distin- 
guish them from Christians. They would in future 





be unable to buy or possess Christian slaves. The | 
king further promised that each year there would be ~ 
a census of Saracens and Jews carried out by the | 


Palatine, or some other senior state official, who 
would be authorised, on behalf of the bishops, to 
take from the Saracens and the Jews any Christian 
slaves and Christian wives. According to the same 
undertaking by Andrew II, marriages of Saracens 
and Jews with Christians were to be dissolved or 
annulled, and both parties would be punished by 
the loss of their property and their freedom. Thus 
it is probably from the year 1232 that there began 
the most serious oppression of the Hungarian 
Muslims by the Church, and it is only from this 
time onward that one can speak of the Christianisa- 
tion of this part of the Hungarian population. This 
Christianisation is marked especially by the building 
of Christian churches and monasteries, which began 
at about the middle of the 13th century in villages 
occupied by the Pechenegs who until this time had 
remained superficially Islamised or even payati, 
It is in the documents of this period that phrases 
appear such as ecclesia de Besenu or even abbatia 
de Besenu (from Hungarian Besenyé ‘'Pecheneg”’). 

There is no doubt that the invasion of the Mongols 
(Tatars) in 1241 also contributed, in the highest 
degree, to the reduction of the Muslim element in 
Hungary, an element composed for the most part 
of soldiers in the service of the kings of Hungary. 
On account of its tenacious resistance, this element 
suffered particularly severe losses at the hands of 
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the Tatars. This issue will be discussed further, in 
the context of an analysis of the description of 
Hungary given by Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi. 

It is quite possible that there were also Muslims 


(or at least people superficially Islamised) among 


the Comans (in Hungarian, Palocz), a Kiptak tribe 
which took refuge in large numbers in Hungary 
in their flight from the Mongols, who appeared in 
1223 in the plains by the Black Sea where the 
Comans were leading a nomadic existence during 
the rrth-13th centuries. 

Moreover, these were not the first Coman groups 
to settle in Hungary. In fact, it is known that as 
early as 1080-7 the Hungarian king Solomon sum- 
moned a military detachment of this people into 
Hungary, and that another Conan group settled in 
Hungary in rrro-20 probably in the Matra moun- 
tains. These newcomers were exposed, in the steppes 
of South Russia (like other Turkish tribes who led a 
nomadic existence there and were in gencral animists 
and sharmanists), to the influence of Islam, They 
could thus add to the number of Muslims (or rather 
of superficially Islamised animists) in Hungary. 
In this manner, the Muslim presence in this country 
was maintained in spite of pressure from the Church 
and in spite of the losses suffered during the Mongol 
invasion of 1241. It is stated, in fact, in a letter of 
the king of Bohemia Premsyi Ottokar I1, addressed 
to the Pope and giving a description of the battle 
of Kressenbrun between the Czechs and the Hunga- 
tian King Béla IV (1260), that among the auxiliary 
units of the Hungarian army which took part in 
this battle, there were an innumerum multitudinem 
hominum Comonorum ef Ungarorum et diversorum 
Sclavorum, Siculorum quogue et Walachorum, Bezzer- 
minorum et Hysmahelitarum, Scismaticorum etiam 
ut pote Graecorum, Bulgarorum, Rusciensium et 
Bosnensinm haereticorum. It has been demonstrated 
above that Beszermini is the name not only for 
Muslims in general, but also for the Khirazmians 
(K4liz) and that the word Hysmahelitae (Ishmaelites) 
can also specifically denote the Muslim Pechenegs. 

It is from approximately the period of the battle 
of Kressenbrun that there comes the last Arabic 
source concerning the Muslims of Hungary. The 


| source in question is a short account of Hungary 


{al-Hunkar) and of the Hungarian Muslims (al- 
Bashghirdiyya) by Ton Sa‘id al-Maghribl. This ac- 
count, part of his major geographical work, has been 
reproduced in the Takwim al-bulddn of Abu 'l-Fida’. 
According to this text, Hungary was divided at 
this time into two parts, of which one, situated in 
the east of the country, was inhabited by al-Hunkar 
(the Hungarians), a Christian people, while the 
western part of the country was inhabited by another 
people, known as al-Baskhird and professing the 
Muslim faith, This people lived on the river Dima 
(to be corrected to Duna, Danube") as neighbours 
to the Germans. The capital of the bildd al-Bash- 
bird, according to Ibn Said, bore the name of K.rat 
and was situated in the south of the country. In 
all probability this word is simply an Arabic tran- 
scription of the Slavic term grad “town” and re- 
presents the second part of the name Belgrad (the 
“White town’) which was the Slavic name for 
Ssékes Fehérvar, the capital of Hungary under the 
dynasty of the Arpads, This name figures, with 
different forms, in numerous Latin documents of 
Hungary in the reth-r3th centuries, Its mediaeval 
Latin equivalent is Alba civilas regalis, in German 
it is Stuhlweissenburg and in Hungarian, as has just 
been stated, Ssékes Felérvar, Al-Idrisi calls this town 


Bal(a)ghrata or Bal(i)ghrata. Ibn Sa‘id adds that the 
al-Bashkird people were converted to Islam by a 
Turkoman fakih “who taught them the rites of the 
faith". It seems that the mission of this fakih (who 
was not the first Muslim missionary to visit Hungary, 
a land where, as has been shown above, Islam had 
been present since the 4th/roth century) cannot 
have taken place until after the end of the rrth 
century, a time at which the Turkomans, a Turkish 
tribe mingled with Iranian elements, was living in 
a primitive state in Central Asia, as neighbours of 
the Saldjak Turks. When the latter conquered Asia 
Minor towards the end of the rth century, the 
Turkomans united with them and lived in this land, 
recognising the authority of the Saldjik rulers of 
Konya. During his stay in Hungary in 1151-3, 
al-Gharnati saw Turkoman mercenaries in the 
service of Byzantium taken prisoner by the Hunga- 
rians. Seeing that the route taken by Hungarian 
Muslims who, according to Abi: Hamid, made their 
way to the East and especially to Mecca, passed 
through Konya, the arrival in Hungary of a Turko- 
man missionary, probably a native of Asia Minor, 
seems entirely probable, It may also be noted that 
Tbn Battita (757/1356) uses the name Turkomans 
to denote the Ottoman Turks, 

The bildd al-Bashkird was invaded, according 
to Ibn Sa‘id, by the Tatars (r241) who slaughtered 
many of the inhabitants, According to another 
passage in the work of this author, the Bdshkird, 
as allies of (or rather, subjects of) the Hungarians, 
took part, in the same year of 1241, alongside the 
Germans and the Hungarians, in a battle near 
Sebenico (Sibenik in Croatia), in which the Tatar 
forces were annihilated. The facts given by Ibn 
Sa‘id are also confirmed by the Latin sources, in- 
cluding the Rogerii carmen miserabilis where there 
is reference to the armed resistance of the Hungarian 
Muslims against the Tatars, In another Latin docu- 
ment of this period there is mention of the Saracen 
district called Bew which was entirely devastated 
during the Tatar invasion of 1231. 

Little is known of the later history of the Muslims 
of Hungary because the Arab or Christian sources 
concerning this religious group become less and less 
numerous, However, it is stated in a Latin document 
that in 1290, at the time when the Hungarian King 
Ladislas IV left his capital, going to live as a nomad 
with the Comans (Hungarian Palocz) who lived in 
the Matra mountains and in some other districts 
of Hungary, he handed over all responsibilities 
of state to a Muslim dignitary named Mizse (Ar. 
Misa ?), who had himself baptised immediately 
after this appointment. As regards the Arabic 
sources of this period, the one most worthy of men- 
tion is the Athdr al-bilad of al-Kazwinl who gives 
an interesting description of Hungary (he calls 
it “the land of Bashghirt") composed on the basis 
of the account of a fakik who was a native of this 
country. This account was written, as can be seen 
from its content, some time after the Mongol in- 
vasion of 1241 (the fakih in question calls the invaders 
al-Tatar). According to this account, the Bashghirt 
are a great people whose king has a large army at 
his disposal and of whom the majority is Christian; 
among them there is also a multitude (Ar. djam‘, 
also “crowd”, “‘mass of people”) of Muslims who ob- 
serve the law school of the imam Abi Hanifa. These 
Muslims pay a tax (djizya) to the Christians, just as 
the Christians pay a tax to the Muslims in lands 
of Islam. Of less value is a passage from the Nukhbat 
al-dahr of al-Dimashki. This author also mentions 
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the Bashghird people, which he locates in south-east 
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Europe, alongside the Madjar or Hungarians. He 
does not take account of the fact that these are two 
branches of the same people. It is quite likely that 
he meant by this means to distinguish, as had been 
done by Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi, the Hungarian Mus- 
lims whom he calls Bashghird from the Hungarian 
Christians whom he calls Madjar. 

It seems that Islam was maintained in pre-Otto- 
man Hungary until approximately the year 1340, 
the period in which the Hungarian King Charles- 
Robert of Anjou (1308-42) compelled all those of 
his subjects who were not yet Christians to embrace 
Christianity or to leave the country. 

However, the Pechenegs, although converted to 
Christianity in the 14th century at the latest, 
retained until the end of the 15th century, even 
after the loss of their ancestral language (by this 
time they were speaking the Magyar language), 
some traces of Muslim culture. This is known from 
the work of A. Bonfinius, who has provided a vivid 
description of the Hungarian Pechenegs in his 
Rerum Hungaricarum Decadis, ii. liv, p. 220, Hanover 
1606. According to this author, “they wore long 
beards and long moustaches and... dressed in the 
Persian fashion, in tunics of silk that were ruffled 
by the wind". 
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(ii) THe Ortoman Periop 


After the occupation of Belgrade in 1521, Sultan 
Siileyman I led three campaigns into Hungary in 
1526, 1529 and 1532, but by these he did not extend 
the frontiers of the Ottoman Empire to the north of 
the line of the Drava and the Lower Danube. It was 
only in 1541, after the death of Janos Zapolya, that 
the Sultan occupied the fortress of Buda, in order to 
prevent the Hapsburg Ferdinand, who laid claim to 
the whole of Hungary, from taking possession of it. In 
1543 Siileym4n launched another campaign against 
Vienna in accordance with his commitment as part 
of Franco-Turkish co-operation to attack the Haps- 
burgs from two sides. But the Turkish army suddenly 
stopped on its way to Vienna at the fortress of Eszter- 
gom because the Sultan had not received any reassur- 
ing news either about the activities of his fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea or of the military operations of 
his French allies. So he had to content himself 
with occupying a few of the more significant fortresses 
in western Hungary, sc. Esztergom, Tata and Székes- 
fehérvar, and then he started back for home with his 
army. Subsequently, the beglerbegi of Buda and later 
the beglerbegi of Rumelia began to enlarge the Turks’ 
base in Hungary in the form of a wedge against the 
Hapsburgs by occupying several! other fortresses 
and castles, sc. Visegrad, Négr4d, Hatvan, Temesvar, 
Szolnok, ete. The first phase of Turkish expansion 
in Hungary ended with Sileym4n’s Jast campaign, 
the occupation of Szigetvar and Gyula in 1566. 

Administration in the Hungarian territories that 


had fallen under Turkish rule was gradually organised 
in the wake of the expansion, although the establish- 
ing of sandjaks did not take place immediately after 
the occupation of even the more significant fortresses. 
The process of re-organisation in Hungary cannot 
have been so fast as was suggested by f. H. Uzungar- 
gi, who claimed that the Turks annexed the Hunga- 
tian territory possessed by Janos Zapolya to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1541, converted it into the 
beglerbdegilik of Buda, which consisted of twelve 
sandjaks, and appointed the beglerbegi of Baghdad, 
Sileyman Pasha, to be its head (Osmanls tarihi*, 
fi, Ankara 1964, 344). It is true that the Sultan 
appointed Sileymin Pasha to be beglerbegi of Buda. 

post, however, could not involve the govern- 
ment of twelve Hungarian sandjaks because, besides 
the territory of the sandjak of Buda, which was 
just being formed under the protection of the strong- 
holds of Buda and Pest, it was only Titel which was 
in Turkish possession north of the line of the Drava 
and the Lower Danube at that time. Therefore, the 
beglerbegilik of Buda had to be formed from sandjaks 
which were south of the line of the Drava and the 
Lower Danube, i.e. Hszék/Osek, Semendire, Izvornik/ 
Zvornik, Aladjahisar/Krugevac and Vultitrin/Vudtitrn. 
If these remote sandjaks had not been joined to 
Buda, it could have been governed only by a sandiak- 
begi in 1541. 

Between 1541 and 1566 the Turks established the 
following sandjaks north of the line of the Drava and 
the Lower Danube; Buda (1541); Mohdcs (1542); 
Szeged and Istolni Belgrad, i.e. érvar 
(1543); Eger (1544), although the fortress of Eger 
itself had not yet been occupied, only its vicinities; 
Esztergom, Hatvan, Négrad and Simontornya 
(1545-6); Siklés (1549); Koppany (1550); Becse 
and Becskerek (1551-2); Girdsgéil, Szekszard, 
Temesvaér and Csandd (1552); Lippa, Arad and 
SzolInok (1552-3); Széesény (1553-4); Veszprém 
(554); Fiilek (1555); and Gyula and Szigetvar (1566). 
In the meantime, they formed the beglerbegilik of 
Temesvdr (1552) from the sandjaks of Temesv4r and 
Csanad (the latter including Becse and Becskerek), to 
which they attached the sandjaks of Semendire. 
Aladjahisar and Vidin, and later the sandjaks of 
Lippa, Arad and Gyula, respectively. 

The backbone of the Turks’ base in the central part 
of Hungary was the beglerbegilik of Buda, but its up- 
keep against the Hapsburgs was very costly. Accord- 
ing to the cash-book of the Treasury of Buda for the 
years 1559 and rs60, there were 10,300 Turkish 
troops in the fortresses belonging to the eydlet of 
Buda, for whose pay and equipment an annual sum 
of 260,000-80,000 gold pieces had to be brought 
in from Istanbul, because the taxes and duties 
obtained in Hungary covered but one-third of 
their expenses. The transport of money from Istanbul 
to Buda was necessary not only in the decades 
that followed, but also in the 17th century. According 
to Pecewi, the annual tax-yield of Egypt, 300,000 gold 
pieces, was sent directly to Buda (Ta’rikh-i Pecewi, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 36). The new campaigns also 
increased the expenses of retaining the Hungarian 
territories, and the burden which the newly-occupied 
fortresses imposed on the empire was clearly greater 
than the advantage they offered. Thus, e.g., when 
Eger (1596), Kanizsa (1600), or Varad (1660) and 
Ujvar (1663) fell into Turkish hands, each of these 
fortresses had to be made the seat of a new begler- 
begilik, so that greater forces could be concentrated 
for their defence in case of emergency, In accordance 
with their custom, the Turks formed new begler- 
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begiliks by a re-organisation of formerly-occupied | situation can be traced on the basis of Turkish 


territories. However, while earlier they were able | 


to extend the boundaries of the new beglerbegiliks 
by further conquests (see e.g. the beglerbegiliks of 
Buda and Temesvar), they were no longer able to do 
so in the r7th century. 

The decline in the military preponderance of the 
Ottoman empire is well-characterised by two episodes 
which happened in two phases of Turkish rule in 
Hungary, in the 16th and the 17th century respect- 
ively. In the first phase, when the Hapsburgs’ 
envoy, Ferenc Jurkovi¢, appeared in a robe of state 
and with a sword on his side before Sinan Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Buda, in 1587, the Pasha had the envoy's 
sword broken to pieces. In the second phase, how- 
ever, when Gaspar Tassi, a deputy, went to Murtada 
Pasha of Buda in 1627 to lodge a complaint against 
the &dadi of Hatvan, the Pasha immediately ordered 
that the adi be given 500 lashes on the soles without 
hearing any witnesses. The Turks’ attacks in the 
17th century were chiefly mere flare-ups of enthu- 
siasm. During one of them, the siege of Vienna in 
1683, they displayed such military weakness that 
it was soon followed by the coalition of western 
powers and the eventual liberation of Buda in 1686. 
Within a decade after this, the Turks lost nearly all 
their conquests in Hungary except the beglerbegilik 
of Temesvar, which they managed to retain until 
1718, 

The effect of the Turkish rule in Hungary on gener- 
al European conditions is variously evaluated in the 
literature of the subject. According to a noteworthy 
statement by B. H. Slicher van Bath, the rise in meat 
prices in Europe after 1550, which was partly due to 
the growth of population, was primarily caused by the 
fact that the Turks had occupied Hungary and so the 
import of cattle from South-Eastern Europe had de- 
creased (The agrarian history of western Europe A.D. 
500-1800, London 1963, 204). It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the rise in European meat prices was due 
to other factors, because, according to Turkish 
customs registers, that part of Hungary which was 
under Turkish rule exported to the west 60-80,000 
head of cattle yearly around the middle of the 16th 
century. 

However prosperous cattle-breeding was in 
Hungary under Turkish rule, it was a negative 
phenomenon from the point of view of economic 
progress since it meant a return to extensive animal- 
keeping. The fields of a number of Hungarian 
villages destroyed in the Turkish wars lay unculti- 
vated, deteriorated into pasture and were hardly 
fit for anything else than animal grazing. This 
explains how it was possible even after the Fifteen 
Years’ War (1593-1608) for an English merchant 
to write the following words about the abundant 
cattle-stock of Hungary: “This Countrey doth 
much abound in cattle suffiecient to feed all Germany, 
the store is so great, that they yearly sell to their 
neighbours 80 or 100 thousand Oxen” (Lewes 
Roberts, The merchant mappe of commerce, London 
1637, 177). When evaluating this attractive figure, 
however, one has also to consider the fact that such 
significant towns in southern Hungary as Pécs 
and Tolna lost the greater part of their vineyards, 
the source of their former wealth. For example in 
Tolna, a town with 5000 inhabitants, where, ac- 
cording to Turkish financial accounts, a yearly 
amount of 6,800 hectolitres (about 150,000 gallons) 
of wine was produced in the 1560s and 70s, wine- 
growing completely lost its importance in the course 








sources, not only along the Danube but also in 
the area of the River Tisza. For example, in the 
villages of Gyé6 and Tapé, two imperial shdss- 
estates near Szeged, both the number of the inhabit- 
ants and the amount of their agricultural production 
had dropped to one-half of the original figure between 
1550 and 1670, although these figures could have 
doubled in 120 years. 

The demographic conditions of Hungary in the 
period of the Turks can be fairly well estimated on 
the basis of the tahrir defterleri. After their first 
conquests, as soon as they had strengthened their 
posts in Hungary, the Turks started to make written 
records of the settlements within the sandjaks, 
which they established with rather vague boundaries. 
As was written in one of the Sultan's instructions 
to the sandjakbegi of Mohacs in March 1545: ‘The 
state of the loca] settlements and the conditions 
of re‘dyd must be examined in the same way as 
in the other provinces” (Istanbul, Topkap: Saray: 
Miizesi Arsivi, D, 12321, p, 142). The first registers 
were made in the sandjaks of Mohacs and Istolni 
Belgrad in 1545-6 by Candarlizade Khalil Beg, who 
was specially sent to Hungary with that task. Of 
these two lahrir deflerleri, only the one of the sandjak 
of Mohdcs has survived to this day. In the same 
years, ihalil Beg prepared the registers of the 
sandjaks of Buda, Esztergom, N6ograd, Hatvan, 
Szeged and Simontornya as well; these tahrir defter- 
leri and the timdr defterleri compiled on their basis 
are all extant today. New registers of the sandjaks 
were usually made every ten years up to 1590. 
Later, however, the administrative organisation 
of the Ottoman empire became so loose that new 
registers were made only in the newly-occupied 
territories, while in other parts the old registers 
were re-copied. This is evident from certain income 
figures; ¢.g. a fimdr's income in the sandjak of Buda 
was exactly as many aces in 1676 as in 1590, although 
the value of money had considerably changed in the 
meantime, 

In the first half of the 16th century, the Turkish 
tahrir defterleri still presented a relatively favourable 
picture of Hungary’s demographic conditions. In the 
town of Szeged, for example, where there were 1,449 
families in 1522 before the Turkish occupation, 1,345 
heads of family were entered in the first Turkish reg- 
ister of 1546, ie. the population of Szeged decreased 
by only about roo families after the battle of Mohacs 
and the first Turkish occupation. After the subse- 
quent wars and devastations, however, the Turks 
could levy the djizye tax on no more than 315 heads 
of family in the same area in the last years of the 
century, 

Of course, this does not mean that the greater part 
of the Hungarian population perished, because, as is 
well-known, a large number of Hungarians escaped to 
territories of Hungary which had not passed under 
Turkish rule, As one can read in a Hungarian letter 
written as early as 1550: “The people of the land, es- 
pecially in the country of Pest, left their homes in 
multitudes, seeking refuge in the counties of Zala and 
Somogy” (there had already been Turks in the county 
of Pest, but not in the counties of Zala and Somogy 
as yet), In spite of all this, there were relatively few 
Turks who came to settle down in Hungary. It is true 
that a few towns such as Esztergom, Visegrad and 
Négrad, were evacuated after their occupation for 
strategic reasons and were inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Turks in later times as well. Besides such 


of the 17th century. The worsening of the economic | places, however, it was only in Buda, Pest, Vac, 
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Tolna and the area of Szeged that a few hundred 
Turkish families settled down. 

Siileyman and his successors made no deliberate 
efforts to settle large numbers of Turkish families 
in Hungary as they did in the Balkan peninsula. 
Neither did Islam gain any ground. Today there are 
but few architectural remnants to evoke the memory 
of the Ottoman period, and this is not because sub- 
sequent wars destroyed them but because the Turks 
preferred transforming old buildings to constructing 
news ones in Hungary. Similarly, present-day 
Hungarian vocabulary contains very few Ottoman 
Turkish loan-words; spoken Hungarian has preserved 
only a faint memory of former Turkish rule. 
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Budapest 1966; J. Molnar, Macaristan'’daki ttirk 

anitlars = Monuments Turcs en Hongrie, Ankara 

1973; A. Scheiber, Corpus Inscriptionum Hungariae 
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Judaicarum, Budapest 1960, 139-311; idem, Neuere 
jiidische Grabsteine in Ofen aus der Zeit der Tiirken-~ 
herrschaft, in Acta Orient, Hung. (1961), 107-38; 

I. Sinkovics, La résistance de la Hongrie a V'occupa- 

tion turque aux XVI¢ et XWVIT® siécles, in Histoire 

et Enseignement (1969); idem, Der Angriff der 

Osmanen im Donautal im 16. Jahrhundert und der 

Ausbau der Abwehr, Budapest 1975; Gy. Kaldy- 

Nagy, Bevilkerungsstatistischer Quellenwert der 

Gizye-Defter und der Tahrir-Defter, in Acta Orient. 

Hung, (1960); idem, Two sultanic khass estates 

in Hungary during the XV Ith and XV LIth centuries, 

in Acta Orient, Hung. (1961); idem, The cash book 

of the Ottoman treasury in Buda in the years 1558- 

1560, in Acta Orient. Hung. (1962); idem, The 

administration of the sanJaq registrations in Hungary, 

in Acta Orient. Hung. (1968); idem, Statistische 

Angaben tiber den Warenverkehr des tiirkischen 

Eroberungsgebiets in Ungarn mit dem Westen in 

den Jahren 1560-1564, in Annales Univ. Sci. 

Budapestiensis. Sectio Hist. (1970); idem, Kanuni 

devri Budin tahriy defteri (1546-1562), Ankara 

1971; idem, Suleimans Angriff auf Europa, in 

Acta Orient. Hung. (1974); idem, Timar sisteminin 

Macaristan'da tarimsal tiretime etkisi, in Belleten 

(1974); idem, Macaristan’da 16. yiisyilda ttirk 

jydnetimi, in Studia Turco-Hungarica (1974); 

idem, A budai szandzsdk 1559. dsszeirdsa (‘Register 

of the sandjak of Buda in the year 1559") [with an 

introduction in German], Budapest 1977; F. 

Szakaly, Phases of Turco-Hungarian warfare 

before the Battle of Mohdcs (1365-1526), in Acta Or. 

Hungar., xxxiii (1979), 65-111. 

(Gy. Katpy-Nacy) 

AL-MADJARRA, the Galaxy or Milky Way, 
This remarkable celestial phenomenon was well- 
known to the peoples of the Islamic world. Its 
popular assimilation to the traces of spilt milk seems 
to be of Greek origin (cf. 7d yéAa [Aristotle],6 rod 
yahuutog xdxAog (Euclid, Geminus], 6 yokoxtlas 
{xbxAocg] [Ptolemy], éyaAnklac [xbxAoc] [other 
authors]; see Liddell and Scott, s.vv.), whereas in the 
Near East the image of traces of lost straw, or chaff, 
prevails (cf. Pers. rah-i kahkashan, Turk. samanyolu, 
etc,, and already Syriac shbhila d-thebhna (A.D. 660), 
also colloquial Arabic darb al-tabbana, etc.; see 
Wiedemann [1], 1 f., and [2]; and Eilers [1], 108-11; 
{2], 15 £.; [3], 4; for the Syriac, Severus Sébhdkht, 
ii, 2 [p. 349]; xi, 1.3 [pp. 392-3]). 

In Arabic, the indigenous designation is al-madjar- 
ra, which is derived both by classical Arabic lexicog- 
raphers and by modern scholars from the root dj-r-r 
“to pull, or draw” and would designate a place, or 
path where something is drawn (Ibn Kutayba, Anwa’ 
123; al-Djawhari, in LA, iv, 129a; Ibn Sida, Mukhas- 
$as, 8; al-Marzaki, ii, 9; Ibn Manzir [2], 173; Eilers 
[x], t1z). The mediaeval Latin translator of the 
Arabic Almagest, Gerard of Cremona, generally 
retained the Arabic designation al-madjarra as 
almaiarati etc.; but in one instance he added a 
gloss: id est arca gue mouetur, in which he understood 
al-madjarra as a drawer that can be pulled (cf. 
Kunitzsch, Der Almagest, 139). Occasionally there 
occurs in Arabic texts a confusion between the name 
of the Milky Way, al-madjarra, and the graphically 
closely-similar word al-midjmara, which is the Arabic 
version for the Greek constellation name 7d Oautarh- 
ptov, the Altar, Ara (see Kunitzsch, 203); cf., €g., 
al-madjarra for al-midjmara on a celestial globe by 
Ibrahim b, Sa‘id al-Sahli, dated 478/1085, described 
by J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, Assaig d’histéria de les 
idees fisiques i matematiques a la Catalunya medieval, 
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i, Barcelona 1931, 55 ff.; the same confusion of al- 
madjarra for al-midjmara, in Les mansions lunaires 
des Arabes, Texle arabe en vers de Moh'ammed El- 
Mogri, trad, et ann, par A. de C. Motylinski, Algiers 
1899, 99 (no. rr) and n, 2, where the translator did 
not realise and correct the mistake; cf. also ms. d 
of the Arabic Almagest in Kunitzsch, 346, no. 640. 
A literal Arabic translation from the Greek, in Ptole- 
my’s Almagest, was al-falak al-labani (al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Ydsuf b. Matar), and al-d@ira al-mushabbah 
lawnuhd bi-lawn al-laban, or shortly, al-d@ira al- 
labaniyya (Ishak b. Hunayn) (see Kunitzsch, Der 
Almagest, 139). 

The Milky Way was known to the Arabs in their 
classical period; cf. a collection of classical and post- 
classical Arabic verses naming al-madjarra, in Wiede- 
mann [1], 673-5 (see also Ibn Manzir [2], 118 £.). In 
lexicographical texts, the positions of several fixed 
stars are described in relation to the Milky Way. Abi 
Hanifa al-Dinawarl (d. 282/895) gave a description of 
the course of the Milky Way in the sky as seen by 
the Arabs in their “pre-scientific" period (Aba Hanifa, 
in al-Marziki, ii, 9 f.; tr. Wiedemann [1), 664-6). 

Further, it was observed and mentioned by the 
Arabs that the position of the Milky Way in the sky 
changed in different seasons according to the annual 
revolution of the sky (Aba Hanifa, in al-Marziki, 
ii, rof, = tr. Wiedemann [1], 666-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
123; al-Kazwini, 21 = tr. Ethé, 44), A late description 
based on personal experience was given around A.D. 
1490 by Ahmad b. Madjid, the famous navigator of 
the Indian Ocean (see Ahmad b. Madijid, 149 f.; tr. 
Tibbetts, 140). It should be noted that some of these 
non-scientific authors understand the Milky Way 
as a dense accumulation of faint stars that appears 
to the observer's eye as a nebulous mass, a theory 
which seems to have originated from independent 
observations not influenced by the teachings of 
Greek philosophy (cf. Ibn Kutayba, 124; al-Kazwinl, 
a1 = tr. Ethé, 44; Ahmad b. Madjid, r49 = tr. 
Tibbets, 140). 

A scientific astronomical description of the Milky 
Way was given by Ptolemy in his Almagest (book viii, 
ch, 2), which became known in Arabic through a 
series of translations from the end of the 2and/8th to 
the end of the 3rd/9th centuries, Abd Hanlfa’s 
description, however, apparently was not influenced 
by the Almagest, since he uses descriptive elements 
of pure Arabic origin only. Also, his description of 
the galactic circle begins and ends in the constellation 
of Scorpius, near the ecliptic, whereas Ptolemy's 
description begins and ends in the constellation of 
Centaurus, in the southernmost region of the sky 
visible to him in Alexandria. 

Cosmological theories of the Milky Way were con- 
veyed to the Arabs by translations and paraphrases 
of Greek philosophical works, as, e.g., Aristotle’s 
Meteorology (for the chapter on the Milky Way, see 
al-A thar al-‘ulwiyya, ed. Badawi, 12-15; ed. Petraitis, 
23-6 [Arabic]; ed. Schoonheim, 66/67-70/71; ed. 
Daiber, 621f.), and their commentaries, While 
Aristotle taught that the Milky Way is a vaporous 
phenomenon belonging to the sublunar sphere, 
other philosophers such as Democritus, and younger 
commentators as Olympiodorus, etc., believed the 
Milky Way to be far out in space, similar to the fixed 
stars, and belonging to their sphere (cf. Petraitis, 
23 (Arabic), n. 2; Daiber, 93-5). Muslim scholars 
apparently favoured these latter theories against 
Aristotle’s one (see the texts cited by Wiedemann 
(1], 669-72, and Daiber, 93-5, and the following 
quotations from Ibn al-Haytham and al-Biriini). 
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Especially interesting are the scientific deductions of 
Tbn al-Haytham (d. ca. 432/1041), who arrived at the 
conclusion that the Milky Way does not form part of 
the air (the sublunar sphere) but must be far out in 
the space (see Wiedemann (1), 672, and the literature 
quoted there). Also, al-BirinI in his al-Kdniin al- 
Mas‘adi (written around A.D, 1030) says that, 
contrary to the teachings of Aristotle and his follow- 
ers, al-madjarra is of the same height (above the 
earth) as the fixed stars because the moon and the 
planets are not influenced by it when crossing in front 
of it, asshould happen if the Milky Way was below 
them, and because it shares all the peculiarities of 
the fixed stars as described by Ptolemy, viz. that it 
is found in their sphere and unvariably keeps the 
same relations in distance and shape just as the fixed 
stars do (al-BiriinI [2], iii, 992, 16-993, 1; nearly 
identical with this is the quotation from Barhebraeus 
(d. A.D, 1286) in Wiedemann [1], 671). 
Bibliography: Ahmad b. Madjid, Kitab al- 
Faw@id fi usil “Silm al-babr wa 'l-kawdid, ed. 1. 
Khoury, Damascus 1971; Eng. tr. G. R. Tibbetts, 
Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portuguese, London 1971; Aristotle, 
Meteorology, Arabic paraphrase Kitdb al-Athdr al- 
‘ulwiyya, ed. A. R. Badawi, Cairo 1961 (see also 
Daiber, Petraitis, Schoonheim); Birini [1), Kitab 
al-Tafhim li-awdil sind‘at al-tandjim, ed. and tr. 
"R. R. Wright, London 1934, § 167 (p. 87); Birin! 
{2], al-Kanan al-Mas‘adi, i-iii, Hyderabad-Dn., 
1954-6; H. Daiber, Ein Kompendium der aristoteli- 
schen Meteorologie in der Fassung des Hunain ibn 
Ishdg, Amsterdam-Oxford 1975; W. Eilers [x], 
Stern—Planet—Regenbogen. Zur Nomenklatur der 
orientalischen Himmelskunde, in Der Orient in der 
Forschung. Festschrift Otto Spies, Wiesbaden 
1967, 92-146; Eilers (2), Die vergleichend-semasio- 
logische Methode in der Orientalistik, Wiesbaden 
1974 (Akad, d. Wiss. u. d. Lit. Mainz, Abh, Geistes- 
u. Sozialwiss. KI., Jahrg. 1973, Nr. 10); Eilers [3], 
Sinn und Herkunft der Planetennamen, Munich 1976 
(SB Bayer, Ak., Philos.-Hist. Kl., Jahrg. 1975, 
Heft 5); Ibn Kutayba, Kitdd al-Anwd?, Hyderabad- 
Dn. 1956; Ibn Mangzir [r}, Lisén al-‘arab, iv, 
Beirut 1955 (p. 1298, s.r. dj-r-r); Tbn Mangzir (2), 
Kitab Nithdr al-ashar fi'l-layl wa ’l-nahdr, Istanbul 
1298; Ibn Sida, Kitab al-Mukhassas, ix, Cairo 1319; 
Kazwinl, Kosmographie, ed. Wistenfeld, i, Gét- 
tingen 1849; German tr, H. Ethé, Zakarija... 
el-Kaswini's Kosmographie. Die Wunder der 
Schépfung, Leipzig 1868; P. Kunitzsch, Der 
Almagest, Die Syntaxis Mathematica des Claudius 
Ptolemdus in arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung, 
Wiesbaden 1974; al-Marziki, Kitab al-Azmina wa 
'Lamkina, i-ii, Hyderabad-Dn. 1332; C. Petraitis, 
The Arabic version of Aristotle's Meteorology, 
Beirut 1967; P. L. Schoonheim, Aristoteles' Meteo- 
rologie in arabischer und lateinischer Uebersetzung, 
Leiden 1978; Severus Sébhdkht, Le traité sur les 
constellations, ed. and tr. F. Nau, in Revue de 
POrient Chrétien, xxvii (1929-30), 327-410, and 
xxviii (1931-2), 85-r00; E. Wiedemann (1), Uber die 
Milchstrasse bei den Arabern, originally printed 
1926-7, repr. in Aufsdtze sur arabischen Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, ii, Hildesheim 1970 (the pagina- 
tion of the reprint is quoted); Wiedemann [2], art. 
al-Madjarra in EI‘ (mostly verbatim identical with 
Wiedemann [1], except for the translation from 
Abia Hanifa and the collection of verses, which are 
not in this article). (P. Kunrtzscu) 
(A.), a term in rhetoric, means 
“trope” and, more generally, the use of a word 
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deviating from its original meaning and use, its 
opposite being fasikta (“‘veritative expression’). 

In Arabic literature. — The different modes 
of expression labelied as madjds by the Arabic 
theorists were divided into twelve categories by 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) without, however, 
following a consistent system of criteria (cf. al- 
Suydti, Mushir, ed. Cairo 1282, i, 171). A more 
refined and detailed version of this classifying 
system was put forward by al-Suydti (d. 911/1505) 
(Itkan, ed. Calcutta 1856, 550 ff.). From the structural 
point of view, the madjdz systematology by al- 
Sakkaki (d. 626/r221), a younger contemporary 
of al-Razl, is more satisfactory, 

Al-Sakkaki offers five different binarily-divided 
categories of madjdz (Miftah al-Sulim, ed. Cairo 
1318, 154 ll.-9 ff.; in detail 155-69). The two main 
categories are denoted as linguistic and intellectual 
madjdz (lughawt and ‘akli). The intellectual madjaz 
comprises expressions which attribute the effect 
of a deed not to its proper author but rather to a 
piece of imagery or mediate one, as is shown in the 
instance, “their trade did not make a good bargain" 
(Kur’in, Il, 15). The linguistic madjdz is either 
lexicographically classifiable or relates to the con- 
text. The contextual madjdt comprehends ellipses 
which, for the remaining expression, entail a modifi- 
cation of the syntactical status. An instance of this 
is given in Kur’4n, XII, 82 “ask the village (acc.)", 
whereas it should read ‘ask the inhabitants of the 
village (gen.)". The lexical tropes may be divided 
into those having a proper value of meaning and use 
and those not having it. The latter group includes the 
transference of generic names of parts of the body 
from one genus to another, as is shown in the use of 
“labium" for the camel's lip, The expressive madjdz 
may be used to mean either a metaphor or some kind 
of metonymy; it merely depends on whether there 
exists a comparison or some less precise connection 
between the actual meaning and the mode chosen 
to express it. An instance for the latter may be found 
in the use of “hand” for ‘“‘benefaction", as the latter 
is brought about by the former. 

The conceptual elements of this system date 
from a period anterior to al-SakkaAkl, one of its most 
meritorious promoters being ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjaini (d. 471/1078), We owe to him the dis- 
tinction between linguistic and intellectual madjas 
(Asrdr al-balagha, ed. Ritter, 342 ff., 376; see also 
his statements in Dala@il al-i‘djdz, ed. Khafadji, 
Cairo 1969, 286 ff.). The notion ‘‘inexpressive trope” 
is based on a classification of metaphors that goes 
back from al-Djurdjani (Asrdr, 29, ll. 5 ff., 373 ff.) 
to al-Hatim! (d. 288/998) (al-Risdla al-midiha, ed. 
Nadim, Beirut 1965, 69 ff., 90 ff.; cf. also rst1‘ARa). 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) already pointed out that 
the metaphor constitutes the most important form 
of madjdz (Tawi! mushhil al-Kur'dn, ed. Sakr, 114). 
First attempts to classify tropical expressions were 
made by Abi ‘Ubayda (d. 210/825) in his Kitab 
Madja: al-Kurdn (ed. Sezgin, Cairo 8 ff., cf. J. 
Wansbrough, Majds al-qur’dn; periphrastic exegesis, 
in BSOAS, xxxiii [1970], 248-54); however, they 
correspond more with those of al-Razi than with 
those of al-Sakkaki. 

The madjaz theory received its first impulse 
from the study of Kur’Anic hermeneutics, scholars 
being guided by the want of a correct philological 
interpretation of the holy text. In its beginning, 
madjdz did not mean “trope” in the proper sense of 
the word, but more generally denoted any turns 
of phrase that, from the semantic, lexicographical 


or syntactical point of view, were not self-evident 
and needed explanation. An instance of this stage 
of the madjdz theory is represented by the Kitab 
Madjaz al-Kuran by Aba ‘Ubayda (see Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 35 ft., 48). 

Parallel to the purely philological studies, research 
work on Kuranic hermeneutics was undertaken 
by theologians, whose investigations seem to have 
had a still greater bearing on the development of 
the madjdz theory. All theological groups, in fact, 
resorted to the Kur’4n in order to support their 
statements, since the text allowed quite contra- 
dictory interpretations. Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya (d. ca. 100/719) had already pointed 
out in his anti-Kadari discussions that occasionally 
in the Kur’an an effect proper to God is ascribed 
in its cause to a created being, and he thus anticipated 
the notion of madja@z ‘akli (cf. Van Ess, Anfange 
muslimischer Theologie, Beirut 1977, 105, 108 ff.). 
An instance of this phenomenon is given in the 
verses “The spring-time made the herbage come 
forth", the effect of bringing forth herbage not 
being ascribed to the Creator but to the spring [see 
AL-MA‘ANI WA 'L-BAYAN]. If credence may be given 
to Ibn Taymiyya, the corresponding pair of ex- 
pressions madjdz-hakika equally had its origin in 
theological and not in philological tradition (cf. 
W. Heinrichs, Literary theory, in Arabic poetry, 
theory and development, ed. Yon Grunebaum, Wies- 
baden 1973, 30, n. 50). The Mu‘tazilis, for their 
part, took refuge in tropical interpretation in order 
to eliminate the anthropomorphisms of the Kur?anic 
representation of God (cf. Goldziher, Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegung, repr. Leiden 1952, 
tro ff.). It likewise happened that in discussions 
with other religions, attempts were made to shift 
the difference from the mental to the verbal plane, 
thus making use of the madjds theory. Ibn Kutayba 
actually thought it convenient to deprive the 
Christian term “Son of God" of its shockingness 
by taking refuge in a tropical interpretation (Ta?wi/, 
toe, ll. 5 ff.). 

It was, however, due to the theological aspects 
of the Kur’dnic madjdéz that the question was 
raised how far tropical expressions might be valuable 
and useful. One of the major reproaches brought for- 
ward against the use of madjaz was that tropical 
language was likely to falsify the image of reality, 
Already Ibn Kutayba drew attention to this fact 
(Ta?wil, 132 f£.; see also Suyiti, [than, 550, 11-0 ff.). 
It proved more rewarding, however, to tackle the 
positive aspects of the problem, as tropical ex- 
pressions used in the Kur?4n were liable to express 
more clearly and more completely the intended 
meaning than would have been possible by means 
of a veritative expression. A number of excellent 
single studies relating to the above subject were 
brought together by al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1016) 
in his Talkhis al-bayan fi madjdsat al-Kur’an (see 
also the statements made by Tabana in al-Baydn 
al-‘arabi, Cairo* 1968, 36 fi.). It thus happened that 
the discussion on madjaéz was shifted into the field 
of interest of the inimitability of the Kur’an (i“djdz 
al-Kur’an), 

Bibliography: Shorter or longer treatises on 
madjdz are to be found in all manuals and studies 
relating to rhetoric or the rhetorical art since the 
sth/rrth century, but especially in the works of 
the school of al-Sakkaki (see also at-MaA‘ANT WA’L- 
BAYAN). The madjdz literature equally includes 
everything written on istiara; see particularly 
W. Heinrichs, The Hand of the northwind, Wies- 
baden 1977. (B. Reinert) 
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In Persian literature. — The use of the term 
madjdz by Persian writers has always been subject 
to the influence of the Arabic doctrine outlined 
above. A distinction between more borrowing on 
the one hand and autonomous development on 
the other can in each instance only be made on the 
basis of extensive and chronologically differentiated 
data which are not yet available. For that reason, 
no more than a rough sketch of Persian usage can 
be given here and questions concerning the origin 
and the history of specific aspects must be left aside, 

The first writer who dealt with madjdaz as a rhetori- 
cal term was, to our knowledge, Shams-i Kays, a 
contemporary of al-Sakkaki’s. He defined it as an 
inclusive category of figurative speech being opposed 
to the category of literal, “true”, speech (hakikat). 
His definition also comprises the necessity of a 
common aspect (wadjh-i ‘aldkat) providing a link 
between the figurative and the literal meanings of 
an expression by means of which the real intention 
of the speaker can be established, The most important 
type of madjaz is the metaphor (istiS@rat) which 
can be used in all kinds of speech. Another type 
consists of allegorical devices occurring especially 
in poetic descriptions such as the tenzone (mundgara) 
in which inanimate objects or animals are introduced 
as speakers in an exchange of arguments (al-Mu‘djam 
fi maSdyir ash“dr al-‘adjam, ed, Tehran 1338/1959, 
365 ff.), A much more complicated terminology is 
presented in the textbooks of the post-classical 
period, e.g. in the Hadayik al-balagha of Mir Shams 
al-Din Fakir-i Dihlawi (1141-83/1728-69), a digest 
of which was made by J. Garcin de Tassy (Rhdtorique 
et prosodie des langues de l’ortent musulman, Paris 
1873, see esp. 40 ff. and 66 ff.). Recently, a summary 
of later Persian theory has been given by Djalal 
al-Din Humai (Funin al-baldghat wa sind‘al-i 
adabi, Tehran 1354/1975, 247 ff.). Two technical 
terms among the many dealt with in these surveys 
deserve mention here. The presence of a clue or 
karina (also called karina-yi sdrifa, as it “leads” the 
mind the intended meaning) is required to express 
the relationship (‘aldkat) between a madjdz and the 
corresponding jiakikat. Such a clue is either implied 
in the context or specifically added, e.g. in the 
example shir-i shamshirzan in which the adjective 
points to the actual meaning of “valiant warrior". 
If the trope is not based on a similarity of form but 
on abstract relationships (between a condition and 
the place where it manifests itself, a whole and its 
parts, a cause and its effects etc.) it is called madjaz-i 
mursal ("free trope”, according to the interpretation 
of Huma’). 

An especially Persian use, for which the authority 
of the early lexicographer Fakhr-i Kawwéas (/I. 
ca. 700/1300 in India) is invoked, restricts the appli- 
cation of madjaz to metaphors based on terms which 
either refer to an accident (‘aradg) or to imaginary 
things (musawwardt) (cf. al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf 
istilahidt al-funtin, Calcutta 1862, ii, 963 f.). 

In Persian grammar, a connection of one substan- 
tive to another by means of the kasra-yi id¢afa is 
called ‘figurative’ (idafa-yi madjdzi) if it reflects 
only an estimation (s‘tibér) of the speaker. This 
includes the iddfa-yi tashbihi in which the particle 
of the idéfa denotes a comparison (e.g. daskm-i ahi, 
“an eye like that of a gazelle") and the idéfa-i 
istiGri (e.g. tigh-t adjal, ‘the sword of death”) which 
implies a metaphorical personification (see further, 
M. Mu‘tn, Idafa, Tehran 1341/1962, 140-52). 

Outside rhetorics and philology, hakikat and 
madjdz have been used frequently for binary ex- 


pressions in mystical terminology. Real love (‘ishh-é 
hakiki), directed towards the Eternal Beloved, has 
as a counterpart “figurative” love (“ighk-¢ madjazi), 
which concentrates on another object but only as a 
temporary substitute for the true goal of mystical 
love (see for early instances San47I, Diwan, Tehran 
1341/1962, 879; ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafl, Kitab Insdn al- 
kamil, Tehran-Paris 1962, 115 ff.). Similar terms 
were coined to indicate the distinction between as 
well as the interdependence of the sphere of divine 
existence and the present world. Expressions like 
wudjiid-i madjdzi, hasti-t madjasi or sardy-i madjasi 
reflect the view that the latter can be predicated to 
be in existence by way of a trope only. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
quoted in the article, see in general M, Mu‘in, 

Farhang-i farsi-yi mutawassij, Tehran 1345/1966, 

iii, s.v. madjaz. (J. T. P. pe Bruix) 

In Turkish. — Although several neologisms, such 
as addegisimi and degismede have been proposed 
since 1928, this Arabic term continues to be in vogue 
in the sense of “trope” or “figurative language” as 
one of thousands of literary terms acquired from the 
Arabs and Persians by the Turks as they became 
practitioners within the Islamic literary tradition. 
In the process of borrowing, they also inherited much 
of the confusion and ambivalence that characterised 
the periodic definition and classification of the 
three divisions of the science of balagha (q.v.]. By 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the Turks began 
to formulate their tropological utterances according 
to the Islamic perception of figurative language, 
they also accepted the assignation of madjdz to 
the “expression” (baydn [9.v.]) division of the 
Islamic system of rhetoric. 

Until the roth century, the Ottoman Turks did 
not produce any literary manuals of their own, 
preferring instead to refer to the standard Arabic 
and Persian texts or to their Turkish translations 
of these. This reliance on the works of their literary 
mentors was especially marked in the case of rhetor- 
ics, the productions of al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078), 
Shams-i Kays (fl. 600-27/1204-30), al-Sakk&kl 
(d. 626/1226) and al-TaftazinI (d. 791/1389) [g.vv.] 
apparently amply meeting their need for reference 
works on this subject until the Tangimdat 
(1839-76). Thereafter, the new generation of Otto- 
man writers and teachers, now under strong European 
influence, began to create original works dealing 
with all aspects of literature. Reference works by 
literary innovators like Ahmed Djewdet Pagha [q.v.] 
and Ekrem Bey [9.v.], who wrote mainly for the now 
schools, and the efforts of their continuators since 
the Republic (rg23), point to an understanding of 
the meaning and use of the trope that is more in keep- 
ing with the syntax and morphology of the Turkish 
language. This activity, however, did not entirely 
eliminate the problems of definition and classifi- 
cation. Nonetheless, there is general agreement on 
the division of tropes into two major classes of 
madjaz-i mursal (synechdoche and variants) and 
isti‘@ra (metaphor and extensions). 

(1) Madjaz-i mursal (Mod. Tkish. kapsamlama 
addegisi) in which the objects featured in the figu- 
rative expression have a relationship that is not 
described in terms of direct comparison. This type 
of trope is itself broken down to several variants of 
which the most frequently encountered are: 


a. Sumiimiyya-khusisiyya, the particular for the 
general, genus for species, etc., and vice-versa, 
‘Every sail on the Marmara is flying merrily.” 
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b. awwaliyya, referring to the projected state 
of the object, “Light the fire!" 

c. haliyya-mahalliyya, position and locale con- 
juncture, “Emerging from prayer, they went 
to the promenade area.” 

d. sababiyya-musabbabiyya, cause and means re- 
lationship, “This shop has earned much money.” 

(2) IstéSdra (igretileme) in which the comparative 
elements of the relationship between objects are 
stressed in various degrees. There is no uniform 
agreement as to exact relationship and classification 
of these. The generally accepted two major divisions 
are: 

a. istiSdra-i musarraha (agth igretileme) or explicit 

metaphor, in which the comparison is 

by direct reference to an object, “Our /ions 

are off to the battlefield.” 

b. istidra-i makniyya (kapals igretileme) or im- 
plicit metaphor in which the comparison is 
achieved by reference to an attribute of an 
object without mentioning the object itself, 
“A cool stream sang lullabies.” 

Each of the above divisions is subdivided even 
further on the basis of other pertinent considerations 
affecting, or affected by, the nature of the attributive 
relationship between the referrer and the referred 
objects. 

Bibliography: W. G. Andrews, Jr., An intro- 
duction to Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis 1976; 
Abmed Djewdet Pasha, Balaghdt-i ‘othmdniyya, 
Istanbul 1298/1881; Edebiyat ve siz sanats terimleri 
sosltigii, Tark Dil Kurumu, ii, 14, Istanbul 1948; 
Redji?izide Mabmiid Ekrem, Ta‘lim-i edebiyydt, 
Istanbul 1299/1882; Ahmet Kabakh, Turk edebi- 
yatt, i, Istanbul 1967; M. N. Ozin, Edebdiyat re 
tenkid sézligi, Istanbul 1954; Tahir-iil Mevievi, 
Edebiyat liigat:, Istanbul 1973. 

(J. Srewart-Roainson) 

MADJD aL-DAWLA, Ast TALis Rustam Bs, 
FAKBR AL-Dawta SALI, Kaur at-Umm™a, ruler of 
the northern Biayid amirate of Ray and Djibal 
(387-420/997-1029). 

When Fakhr al-Dawla [g.v.] died in Sha‘ban 
387/August-September 997, his young son Rustam 
succeeded him at the age of eight (thus according to 
the anonymous Mudjmal al-tawdrith wa 'l-kisas, ed. 
Bahar, Tehran 1318/1939, 396, giving Rustam's 
birth-date as Rabi‘ II 379/July-August 989, and Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 69, but according to al- 
Ridhrawari, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, iii, 
297, and Ibn al-Athir, ix, 132, at the age of four). 
Actual power was exercised by his mother as regent, 
the redoubtable Sayyida, who was probably the 
sister of the Marzban b, Rustam, ruler of Firrim [g.v. 
in Suppl. and also BAWANDIDs] and author of the 
Marsubdn-ndma (a name apparently inverted by 
‘Utbi into Rustam b. Marzbin in his account of 
the capture of ShahriydrkOh by Shahriyar b. Dara 
in 388/998, Yamini, with comm. of Manini, ii, 192); 
and the Boyid amir of ‘Irak and Fars, Baha? al- 
Dawla [¢.v. in Suppl.] was acknowledged during the 
latter’s lifetime as supreme Bayid ruler over the con- 
federation, with his name appearing on Madjd al- 
Dawia’s coins. 

The death of Fakhr al-Dawla and the accession of 
a weaker amir allowed the Ziyarid Kabis b. Wush- 
magir [g.v.] to return to his former lands in Gurgan 
and Jabaristan, and he could not henceforth be dis- 
lodged by the Biyids, In 397/1006-7 Madid al-Dawla 
attempted to break loose from the tutelage of his 
mother, but was captured by his brother Shams al- 
Dawla of Hamadhan and the Kurdish chief Badr b. 


Hasaniya [see HaAsaAnwayu] and imprisoned for a 
year before his release and return to Ray; and in 
405/tor4-§ Shams al-Dawla was able temporarily 
to occupy Ray. 

Sayyida died in 419/1028, leaving Madjd al-Dawla 
totally unfitted for assuming the reins of the govern- 
ment after over 30 years’ exclusion from the sub- 
stance of power; the sources speak of his sensuality, 
so that his numerous wives and concubines gave him 
30 children. According to Bayhaki, Ta?rikh-i Mas‘fidi, 
ed. Ghanl and Fayyad', 263, the powerful and 
aggressive Ghaznawid Mahmid b. Sebiiktigin had 
for long refrained from attacking Ray and Djibal 
because he regarded the region as effectively neutral- 
ised under a ferninine de facto ruler. Now, with Madid 
al-Dawla unable to control the turbulent Daylaml 
soldiery in Ray and with mounting public disorder 
there, the helpless amir unwisely appealed to the 
Ghaznawid sultan for help. With this ready-made 
pretext to hand, Mahmiid sent westwards an army, 
which deposed and seized Madjd al-Dawla and 
subjected Ray to a frightful sacking, the grounds for 
this, according to Mahmiid’s fath-ndmd sent to the 
caliph al-Kadir, being the need to extirpate Mu‘ta- 
zill, Ism&Ili and other extremist Shi‘t heresies which 
had flourished in Ray under Biyid tolerance. Ray 
was now used as a base for Ghaznawid military 
operations in northwestern Persia. Madjd al-Dawla 
and his son Abi Dulaf were kept in honourable 
confinement in India and then Ghazna by Sultan 
Mas‘id b. Mahmiid, according to Gardizi, with the 
ex-amir eventually dying at Ghazna. 

Madjd al-Dawla enjoyed some reputation as a 
patron of culture and learning, probably a reflection 
of the continuing heritage at Ray from the cele- 
brated vizier the Sabib Ibn ‘Abbad’s patronage 
of literature; he himself had had the privilege of 
having the philologist and grammarian Ahmad b. 
Faris [see 18N FARts] as his tutor, 

Bibliography: 1. Sources, ‘Utbl-Maninl, ii, 
192 ff.; Gardizi, Zayn al-akhbdr, ed. Nazim, gr, 
97; Ridhrawarl, in Eclipse, iii, 296-300, 3x1; 
Mudjmal al-tawarikh, index; Ibn al-Djawzi, Mun- 
tazam, viii, 38-40; lbn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 132, 
140, 203-4, 268-9, 369-72; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Guzida, ed. Browne, 390, 426-9. 2. Studies. 
M. Nazim, The life and times of Suljan Mahmid of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 80-3, 191-2; Spuler, Jran 
im frithislamischer Zeit, 117-18; Bosworth, The 
Imperial policy of the carly Ghaznawids, in Islamic 
Studies, Jnal. of the Central Inst. of Islamic Re- 
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(c. E. Boswortn) 

MADJD au-DIn [see HIBAT ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD]. 

MARJD a.-MULK, Asu ‘t-Fapt Asap 8. 
Muuammap At-Kummi aLt-BALASANI, mustawfi 
or director of finances under the Saidjak 
sultan Berk-yaruk [see BARKYAROK] in the early 
years of his reign and then vizier (490-2/1097-9), 
but whose death was brought about by the great 
military commanders in Shaww4l 492/September 
1099 on an accusation of Shi‘i sympathies, and even 
of Ism4 ‘ll ones, which he was said to have displayed 
during the struggle against the rival sultan Mubam- 
mad b. Malik-Shah [¢.v.}. 
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C. L. Klausner, The Seljuk verirate, a study of 

civil administration 1055-1194, Cambridge, Mass. 

1973, 42, 46-8, 92, 105-6; C. E. Bosworth, in 

Eneyel. Iranica, s.¥. al-Baldsdni. (Ci. Cawen) 

MADJDHOB (‘the attracted one”), in Suff 
literature the name for the representative of a 
type of piety which is chiefly of a passive nature 
(munfa‘il: al-Rundi), in contradistinction to the more 
active (fa‘il) “striding one’ (sdlik), a characteristic 
which is expressed in numerous other pairs of 
opposition, like: mudjdhada-mushthada, makdsib- 
mawahib, makam-hal, murid~murdd, muhibb-mahbib, 
mukhlis-mukhlas, While the madjdhab, on the way 
to God, may abandon himself to be drawn by divine 
attraction (djadhba, djadhb, Persian hashish), the 
sdlik depends on his own exertions (kishish), which 
is, however, in the same way as the attraction, a gift 
(bakhshish) of God. Usually, mixed forms occur, as 
is clear from the works of Nadjm al-Din-i Kubra 
[gv] and Nadjm al-Din-i Daya, for whom the 
“strider” is the one who, while striding, is attracted 
gently, and the madjdhib the one who, while striding, 
is attracted intensely. Others, like “Umar al-Suhra- 
ward!, Mabmid-i Kashani and ‘Aziz-i Nasafi, speak 
of a “strider who is attracted” (sdlik-i madjdhub) 
when the striding came earlier in time, and of an 
“attracted one who is striding” (madjdhib-i saiik) 
when the being attracted came earlier in time. The 
general principle is that neither the one who is 
merely striding, nor the one who is merely attracted, 
is qualified to be a skhaykh and to lead others on the 
mystical path, since the former has never arrived at 
his aim, while the second, as being only attracted, 
has never stridden along the path by himself. With 
regard to personal progress, it is true, the word of the 
Prophet holds good: “One single attraction by God is 
equivalent to the activity of men and djinn", but 
only the one who has personal experience of striding, 
its labours and dangers, is able to assist others 
in advancing. 

In more recent literature in particular, madjdhab 
is a frequently used extenuating and exculpating 
designation of eccentric ecstatics, love-maddened 
persons, holy fools, and despisers of the law, Occasion- 
ally, the term is also used as a nickname, like in 
Ibrahim-i Madjdhib (7th/13th century). 

Bibliography: ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, ‘Awdri/ 
al-ma‘arif, ch. x, 16-20, German tr. R. Gramlich, 

Wiesbaden 1978; Nadjm al-Din-i Razi-i Daya, 

Mirsada al-‘ibad, ed, M. Amin-i Riydbl, Tehran 

1353, 375-6; ‘Aziz-i Nasafl, Maksad-i aksd, lith. 

1353, 43-4; Mahmiid-i Kashani, Misbah al-hiddya 

wa-miftah al-kifaya, ed. Djalal al-Din-i Huma’, 

Tehran 1323, 108-10; Nar al-Din ‘Abd al-Rabman-i 

Djami, Aghi“at al-lama‘dt, 1353, 14; Tahanawi, 

Kashshaf istilahat al-funiin, i, 686-7; ‘Abd al- 

Samad-i Hamadanl, Bakr al-ma‘érif, Tabriz 1293, 

tos, ll. 5 ff.; R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Der- 

wischorden Persiens, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 189-94 

(where further literature is given). 

(R. Gramiicn) 

AL-MADJDHOB, surname of the Moroccan 
holy man whose complete name is Abi Zayd ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin b. ‘Ayy4d al-Sanhadjl al-Varadji al- 
Dukkali. He came originally from Tit, in the district 
of Azemmir, but lived in Fas, where one of his 
disciples was in particular Abu ‘l-Mabasin Ydsuf 
al-Fasi, whose great-grandson, ‘Abd al-Rabmin b. 
‘Abd al-Kadir [see aL-FAs!, in Suppl.) left behind a 
work called Ibtihddj al-buldb bi-khabar al-shaykh 
Abi 'l-Mahdsin wa-shaykhihi al-Madjdhab (extracts 


in ms. Rabat 522/6; see Lévi-Provencal, Catalogue, 
252). ‘Abd al-Rabm4n al-Madjdhib died in the 
Gharb in 976/1569 and was buried in Meknés. He is 
especially famed for his gnomic poetry which took 
the form of quatrains in dialectal Arabic [see matHON) 
and which, towards the end of the roth century, 
attracted the attention of H. de Castries (Gnomes 
de Stdy Abder-Rahman el-medjedoub, Paris 1896). 
Basing himself on this publication and on citations 
in various works, ‘Abd al-Kadir Nir al-Din has had 
lithographed in Algiers (at the beginning of the 
1950s) al-Kawl al-ma>thiir min kalam al-shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Madjdhib, which contains 127 qua- 
trains with a commentary in classical Arabic; they 
have been published, translated and commented upon 
by J. Scelles-Millie, Les quairains de Mejdoub le 
sarcastique (poéte maghrébin du XVI* siécle), Paris 
1966, 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Kattan!, Salwat al-anfds, lith. 
Fas 1316, ii, 221; Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Fas!, 
Mumti* al-asma‘, lith. Fas 1316, 112-20; NaAsiri, 
Istiksa’, Cairo 1312, iii, 41; Archives marocaines, ii, 
169-72, xvii, 376-7; W. Maroais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger, Paris 1911, 142; E, Lévi-Provengal, 
Historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 267; see also Ostle 
(ed.), Studies in mod. Ar. lit., 170. (Cu, Pertat) 
At-MADJDJAWI, ‘Asp at-KApir 8, ‘Asp 

ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD B. ‘App at-Karim, Algerian 
teacher and scholar, born in 1266/1848 in 
Tlemcen and died in 1331/1913 in Algiers. 

Following the example of his father who had lived 
for a long time in Morocco where he had studied 
and taught, especially at al-Karawiyyin [g.v.], 
before returning to his native city to practise there 
the duties of Addi, al-Madjdjawi travelled to this 
country at a very early age. At Tangier and later 
at Tetouan he undertook classical studies which 
he completed at Fas as a pupil of distinguished 
‘ulamd’, including Mawlay Mubammad al-‘Alawi, 
Muhammad b. al-Madant Gannin, Salih al-Shawi, 
Abmad b. Sada and Dja‘far b. Idris al-Kattani. 
Returning to Algeria in 1869, in 1873 he was appoin- 
ted mudarris at the Sidi al-Kattani mosque of Con- 
stantine, which he left in 1877 for the official madrasa 
of the town, where he spent more than twenty years. 
His very conscientious teaching was already com- 
plemented by personal scholarly work. Transferring 
to Algiers in 1898, he was in addition entrusted with 
the duties of tmdm and khafih at the Sidi Ramadan 
mosque. His widespread knowledge and cultured 
personality attracted to him the affection of numerous 
disciples, among whom it is appropriate to mention 
in particwar Hamdan al-Wanisi, who was to become 
the patron of ‘Abd al-Hamid Ibn Badis, al-Mawlid 
b. al-Mawhib, a teacher at the madrasa and Maliki 
mufti of Constantine, ‘Abd al-Karim Bash Tarzi, 
Hanafi mufti of the same town, Hamma b., al- 
Darragji, Hanafi hadi of Algiers, and Muhammad 
Sa‘id Ibn Zakri, a teacher at the madrasa and 
MAliki mufti of Algiers. 

A teacher by nature and by profession, al-Madjdja- 
wi revealed his views on educational issues in three 
monographs (see below). On the other hand, his 
tastes as well as the specialised responsibilities of 
the two chairs that he occupied in Constantine 
and Algiers led him to take an interest in the tradi- 
tional disciplines of law and of religion, Deeply 
committed to orthodoxy, he allied himself with 
scholars who, in the name of the Kur’An and of 
the Sunna, denounced superstitious practices, 
impious innovations (bida‘) and the popular demon- 
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strations encouraged by the leaders of the Safi 
brotherhoods. He also tackled with equal confidence 
such varied subjects as morphology, syntax, rhetoric, 
astronomy, cosmography, mathematics and eco- 
nomics. Through his writings, al-Madjdjawi aims 
to present the image of an ‘dlim of encyclopaedic 
learning. To this end, he introduces into his texts 
numerous and lengthy quotations not only from the 
Kur’in and from haditk, but also from the works 
of jurists, philosophers, historians, poets and even of 
obscure writers. Faithful in this respect to scholastic 
method, he demands from the ancient scholars 
more than simple references or entertaining curiosi- 
ties. His borrowings have a relevance that goes 
beyond words and forms; he is indebted to the 
Arabo-Islamic tradition which provides him with the 
models for life and thought, and he takes it upon 
himself to convey this tradition in its entirety to his 
contemporaries. 

The corpus of al-Madidjawi's work comprises 
eighteen titles, of which the list is as follows: 1. 
Irshad al-muta‘allimin, Cairo n.d.; 2, Nasihat al- 
muridin, Tunis n.d.; 3. Sharh Shawahid Ibn Hisham, 
Constantine n.d.; 4. Sharh mangimat Ibn Ghazi 
fi 'l-tawkit, Constantine n.d.; 5. Shark al-Madjdjdwt 
‘alé manziimat Muhammad al-Madjrdd (sic) al- 
Slawi, Constantine 1878; 6. Sharh al-Lamiyya al- 
mudjradiyya fi ‘l-djummal, ‘Annaba 1894; 7. Shark 
kasidat Muhammad al-Mansili al-Tanisi, Algiers 
n.d.; 8, Nushat al-farf fi 'l-maSini wa ‘l-sarf, Algiers 
n.d; 9. Kitdb al-ifida li-man yajlub al-istifada, 
Algiers ro901; 10, al-Farida al-saniyya fi 'l-aSmal 
al-djibiyya, Algiers 1903; 11. al-Mirsdd fi masa il 
al-iktisdd, in collaboration with ‘Umar Brihmat, 
Algiers 1904; 12. al-Iktisdd al-siydsi, Algiers n.d.; 
13. Sharh al-djumal al-nahwiyya, Algiers n.d.; 14. 
al-Durar al-nahwiyya ‘ald ‘l-mangimat al-shabra- 
wiyya, Algiers 19(?); 15. Résdla ft masdil al-kasb 
wa 'l-ikhtiydr, Algiers n.d.; 16. Tuhfat al-akhydr fi 
‘-diabr wa 'l-ikktiyar, Algiers n.d.; 17. al-Kawd‘id 
al-kalamiyya, Algiers 1910; 18. al-Luma‘ Sala nagm 
al-bida‘, Algiers 1912. 
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(R. BencHenes) 

MADJID 8. SA‘ID, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
1856-70, was born ca. 1835, the sixth of his father's 
twenty-seven known sons, and of an Ethiopian 
mother. He married a kinswoman, Asha, and had 
one child only, Khamfura. 

When his father, Sayyid Sa‘id, left Zanzibar for 
Maskat for the last time on 16 April 1854, he had 
appointed his second son, Khalid, as governor and 
successor in the event of his death. Khalid died in 


November 1854, and shortly afterwards orders came 
from Maskat appointing Madjid in his stead, thereby 
passing over three older brothers, Thuwaynl! (later 
Sultan of ‘Umain), Muhammad (Governor of Sumay!), 
and Turki (also later Sultan of ‘Um4n), At this time 
Madjid was about twenty-one vears old, and from 
childhood had suffered from a mild form of epilepsy, 
which at times handicapped him as suijdn, Shortly 
after his appointment as governor, he was approached 
to denounce his father's treaties and edicts against 
the slave trade, but firmly declined, His sister Salma 
says that during his regency he “contrived to gain 
the goodwill of all by his kind and gentle manners". 
At the beginning of his reign, the real power behind 
the throne was the British consul, Atkins Hamerton, 
and his death in July 1857 was a severe blow to 
Madjid. Fearing assassination, he took refuge on one 
of his warships, returning to the palace only after the 
arrival of Hamerton's successor, Rigby, on 28 July 
1858. Very shortly after, Sa‘Td's third son, Thuwaynl, 
who had been designated sulfan in ‘Uman by his 
father, attempted to gain control of his father’s 
African dominions by sending an armed expedition. 
It was turned back at sea by a British man-of-war. 
Next, a plot was uncovered to dethrone Madjid and 
to replace him by his brother, Barghash. In October 
1859 MAdjid ordered him to leave Zanzibar for Mas- 
kat; but, after being placed under house arrest, 
he managed to escape to a country palace known 
as Marseilles, where armed slaves and Arabs of the 
al-Harth! tribe rallied to his support. Madjid then 
invoked the assistance of the British Navy. The 
palace was bombarded, and Barghash fled back to 
Zanzibar, whence he was deported to Bombay. 

In Maskat, Thuwaynl still insisted that his father’s 
eastern African possessions were part of his heritage. 
He was able with justice to claim that for many years 
the government of ‘Um4n had been sustained by 
revenues collected from Zanzibar. Madjid therefore 
agreed to an annual payment to Thuwayni of 40,000 
Maria Theresa thalers ex gratia, but Thuwayni 
construed this as tribute. After Thuwayni's 
abortive expedition of 1858, MAdjid discontinued 
payment, denying any question of tribute. 
Eventually the dispute was submitted to the arbi- 
tration of Lord Canning, Viceroy of India. His 
award stated that Madjid should be recognised 
as lawful successor to his father’s African pos- 
sessions; and that the ruler of Zanzibar should 
pay to the ruler of ‘Um4n an annual subsidy of 
40,000 Maria Theresa thalers. He further stipulated 
that this payment should not in any way be con- 
strued to imply the dependence of Zanzibar upon 
‘Uman. The settlement and the independence of the 
two sovereigns was recognised by an Anglo-French 
Declaration on 13 March 1862. Madjid paid the an- 
nual subsidy until 1866, when Thuwaynl was murder- 
ed by his son Salim, declining thereafter to pay the 
subsidy to a parricide, For two years Madjid re- 
mitted the annual payment to Bombay under 
protest, but this he refused to do after Salim's 
deposition by his kinsman ‘Azzan in 1868. 

Weak and procrastinating, Madjid was greatly 
under the influence of a certain Sulayman b. ‘AIi, 
one of his ministers whom Madjid's sister Salma 
describes as a dandy and a libertine. Rigby and his 
successors had great difficulty in persuading Madjid 
to control the so-called “northern” Arabs, Arabs 
from the small principalities of the Gulf, who were 
determined to evade the treaties against the slave 
trade. A trade treaty was signed with the Hanse 
towns in 1859, and German trade was soon second 
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only to that with British India. It was through this 
connection that MAdjid’s sister Salma succeeded 
in making contact with one of the employees of the 
German consulate, Heinrich Ruete, whom she sub- 
sequently married. In 1861 Madjid led an expedition 
to reassert his authority in Pate, which had rebelled; 
but he failed in 1866 when there was a similar, but 
more determined, rebellion in Witu. 

Madjid’s decision that led to the foundation of Dar 
es Salaam, the present capital of Tanzania on the 
mainland, taken in 1862, has been obscured by differ- 
ing claims. The French claim that the idea was 
initiated by the French consul is surely exaggerated. 
The British claim, originated by (Sir John) Kirk, is 
that Madjid thought of it as “a place to retire to 
when consuls trouble him or when he is kicked out 
of the island’. These seem to leave out of account 
the facts that Arab, Indian and Swahili traders 
were increasing in number of the mainland, and that 
the harbour of Dar es Salaam in its landlocked bay 
was far more convenient than the open roadsteads 
then in use at Bagamoyo and Mboamaji. Building 
seems to have begun only in 1865-6, and included 
a palace for the suifdn, parts of which still stand. Here, 
in September 1867, MAdjid gave a “dinner in the 
European manner” for the American, British, 
French and German consuls, apparently by way of 
a formal inauguration. 

There are several descriptions of MAdjid, notably 
by Richard Burton and Fr. Horner. He had a light 
complexion and pleasing manners, and generally re- 
sembled his distinguished father. He sat to hear 
causes and complaints three times a day, in a long, 
bare reception hall paved with black and white 
marble from Marseilles, and with some dingy chan- 
deliers and “three rows of common wooded-bottomed 
chairs”. There were French clocks and bureaux, 
cheap prints, gaudy china and shabby artificial 
flowers. The sulfdn, nevertheless, took great interest, 
as his father had so broadmindedly done, in both 
explorers and missionaries. A learned ornament of 
the court who attracted even Burton's respect for 
his learning was the Shafi Addi, Shaykh Mubyi al- 
Din b. Shaykh b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kahtani. 

MA&djid died in 1870, and was succeeded by his 
brother Barghash [9.v.]. 
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AL-MADJISTI (see Battamry ds]. 

MADJLIS (a.), a noun of place from the verb 
djalasa “‘to sit down” and, by extension, “to sit", 


“to hold a session”; starting from the original mean- 
ing of “a place where one sits down, where one 
stays”, thence ‘‘a seat” (J. Sadan, Le mobilier au 
Proche-Orient méditval, Leiden 1976, index), the 
semantic field of madjlis is of very wide extent (see 
the dictionaries of Lane, Dozy, Blachére, etc.). 
Among the principal derivative meanings are “a 
meeting place”, “meeting, assembly” (cf. Kur?4n, 
LXVIII, 12/11), “a reception hall (of a caliph, high 
dignitary or other personage)" and “‘a session which 
is held there’’, “‘a hall in which a professor’s courses 
are given or a judge’s sentences delivered” (hence 
‘‘praetorium, tribunal”), or further where the debates 
of an assembly take place (hence “‘council”). 
1, In social and cultural life 
2. In Ism4 ‘Ili usage 
3. In Indian Shi usage 
4. In the sense of representative institutions 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 

B. In Afghanistan 

C. In the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 


1. Ixy SoctaL AnD CULTURAL Lire 


From the pre-Islamic period, madjlis designated 
an “assembly or council of the tribe’s notables” 
{see Bapw, III, c] and this institution is still alive 
(see e.g. J. Chelhod, Le droit dans la société bédouine, 
Paris 1971, 55), sometimes under another name (see 
pyAMA‘A; below, 4.B. In Afghdnistan; pyircA in 
Suppl.]. In various states of the Middle Ages, an 
elaborate governmenta) structure contained a 
series of madjdlis, councils given precise powers 
{see notably al-Kalkashandi, Subh, index, 421-3). 
This usage plainly justifies the adoption of this 
term to designate in the contemporary age any coun- 
cil (madjlis al-baladiyya “municipal council", m. al- 
wuzara? “council of ministers”, etc.), an elected 
assembly (m. ta?sisi “constituent assembly’), a 
chamber of deputies (m. al-nuwwdab), a senate (m. al- 
shuyikh or al-a‘ydn), etc. The historical account of 
the legislative assemblies and parliaments in the 
Muslim countries will be the subject of section 4 
below, and the present notice will be limited to 
a brief survey of the madjdlis which played a réle 
in the social, religious and intellectual life of the 
Muslims of the Middle Ages. 

The first to be considered is that of the sovereign 
who dedicated part of his activity to “public or 
private meetings (majlés, pl. majdlis), where political 
and judicia! decisions were adopted, plaintiffs, 
panegyrists and other visitors gathered, and ques- 
tions of literature or law were debated—for this 
was also regarded as a normal function of the head 
of state” (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 37). These 
sessions followed a ceremonial which varied according 
to the dynasties and the character of the monarchs. 

The etiquette of the court under the Umayyads is 
not well-known, and it is not known exactly what 
respective place was occupied by the representatives 
of the different social classes regularly admitted 
to the caliph's madjlis. For the ‘Abbasid period, we 
possess a mauual falsely attributed to al-Djahiz, 
the Kitab al-Tadj (ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Cairo r9r4; 
French tr. Ch. Pellat, Le Livre de la couronne, Paris 
1954; cf. I’. Gabrieli, Etichetta di corte ¢ costumi 
Sasanidi nel Kitab abliq al-mulik di al-Cahigz, 
in RSO, xiii/3 [1932], 197-247), which sets forth, 
mainly for the people and part of the aristocracy 
unfamiliar with the customs, the rules of royal proto- 
col of the Sasdnid court which it was proper to 
adopt, and supplies us with information derived 
from Islamic history only on the entertainment 
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sessions. For the Fatimids (see M. Canard, Le céré- 
monial fatimite et le cérémonial bysantin, in By- 
zantion, xxi [r951], 355-420), the information is 
more detailed. The caliph habitually held a public 
audience on Mondays and Thursdays each week and 
sat on a golden throne separated from these attending 
by a grill (skubbak) and a curtain (sitr) which was 
raised after he was seated, Among the title-bearers 
with public and private functions who had their 
places, according to their rank, in the reception 
hall, there must be noted the presence of a sdhib 
al-madjlis, a high-ranking eunuch entrusted with 
organising the session and advising the dignitaries 
as soon as the caliph had taken his place on his 
throne (al-Kalkashandl, Sudbh, iii, 480-8; cf. B. Lewis, 
Islam from the Prophet Muhammad to the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, New York, etc. 1974, i, 
201-8). We also possess some information on the 
status of the people admitted into the audience 
chamber: for Muslim Spain, e.g., it consisted of 
elements constituting the Ahdssa [see aL-KHASSA WA 
‘t-“Am™Ma]; for Tunisia in the time of the Hafsids, 
see R. Brunschvig, op. laud., ii, 28-9. 

In these public audiences, plaintiffs and peti- 
tioners were present, but poets and scholars who 
were admitted to the ruler's presence also parti- 
cipated, and for those who solicited the same honour 
it was an occasion to be introduced to this privileged 
circle by the mediation of someone already established 
at court, to recite a panegyric and receive an imme- 
diate reward. 

The crowning of this process was well on the way 
when the ambitious man was retained at the royal 
table after the public audience or at another time 
of the day. The majority of caliphs actually were 
accustomed to surrounding themselves with a group 
of nudamé? (pl. of nadim), companions who had in 
theory to respect quite strict rules, of which one 
can gain an idea from the Kitéd al-Tadj (11-20, 
tr. 39-48) and to possess a certain number of qua- 
lities and kinds of knowledge that al-Mas‘idiI de- 
tailed in his Akhbar al-zaman (see Muridj, viii, 
103-4 = §§ 3229-30). 

A long account will not be given here of the enter- 
tainment evenings which many of the Muslim rulers 
organised regularly and in the course of which they 
gave themselves up to “pleasure” or farab provoked 
by the music, singing and drinking. The Kitab al- 
Tadj (31-9, tr. 59-66) enumerates those who, sur- 
rounded by women slaves and eunuchs, hid themsel- 
ves behind a screen and those who showed themselves 
shamelessly to their familiars and to the musicians 
and singers; among the latter, al-Rashid is said to 
have been the first to follow the example of the 
Sas4nids and establish divisions. This work makes no 
allusion to the presence of poets and story-tellers in 
these sessions, which were evidently distinguished 
from the meals of which al-Mas‘idi speaks and during 
which a certain dignity surely reigned. As R. Blachére 
says with reference to Sayf al-Dawla (Motanabdf, 
130), during intimate meetings known as madjdlis 
al-uns, “the cups were passed round, the social 
barriers fell, giving way to a semi-intimacy where 
protector and protégés treated one another with 
simplicity, at times even with familiarity”, with- 
out too much casualness, it seems. Al-Mas‘idi 
(Murfidj, viii, to2 = § 3229) supplies some details on 
the conversations held in the madjlis of al-Mu‘tamid 
and mentions that their proceedings were recorded in 
writing; poetry occupied an important place there, 
as al-SGll confirms, who, describing a meeting of 
this kind around al-Rad!I (see Akhbdr ar-Rddt billah 


wa'l-Muttagt bill4h, French tr. M. Canard, Algiers 
1946, i, 60 ff.), indicates the place of each of the 
guests designated by name, cites the subjects 
approached and reproduces the verses recited on 
this occasion. 

This is not the place to dwell on the réle of poetry 
considered as an instrument of government and 
propaganda by some monarchs, always inclined to 
make use of the eulogies which were presented to 
them by versifiers of talent. Often skilled in stirring 
up rivalries, the caliph would put into competi- 
tion poets, story-tellers, grammarians or fukahd?, 
to rejoice in the victory of some and sneer at the 
discomforture of others. The ruler’s madjlis also 
became a circle which J. E. Bencheikh (Les voies 
d'une création. Essai sur la poésie arabe d Bagdad 
dans la premiire moitié du ITI*{1X* siécle, thesis 
Paris 1971, 130; idem, Poétigue arabe, Paris 1975, 
22 ff.; idem, Le cénacle podtique du Calife al-Muta- 
wakkil...,in BEt.O, xxix [1977], 33-52) describes 
as “a court of legitimation”", adding that “the 
creator confronts there a well-informed prince, 
formidable men of learning, uncharitable colleagues; 
in short, criticism is made immediately and pronoun- 
ced without appeal. On the other hand, it plays a 
basic role in the diffusion of masterpieces: the scholars 
comment on them, the musicians are inspired by 
them, the listeners spread their renown", These 
genera! considerations inspired by the study of a 
limited period of the history of poetry in Baghdad 
are perfectly applicable to the majority of courts 
of Muslim sovereigns who were friends of letters 
and the arts to any extent and concerned about their 
reputation as patrons. 

In addition, before even the dismemberment of 
the ‘Abbasid empire was accomplished, parallel to 
the caliph’s madjlis, there were some literary groups 
directed by provincial governors and high dignitaries 
who had it at heart to gather around them, to ensure 
their prestige, poets and scholars frequently attracted 
by ethnic or politico-religious affinities, but also 
for basely material reasons, for the isolated man of 
letters or scholar could only live sparsely, if he were 
without fortune; in any case, if he were not par- 
ticularly ambitious, he had to appeal to a patron, 
who, in default of the caliph, he could find in the 
provinces, then at the court of the dynasts who 
flourished from one end to the other of the Muslim 
world. 

This necessity was undoubtedly prejudicial not 
only to the quality of the work at least of the poets, 
but also to their dignity, for they could not help but 
compromise themselves, to obey the tastes of the 
patrons and their entourage, and to adopt at times 
a politico-religious attitude contrary to their own 
convictions, In any case, the study of patronage 
in the history of Arabo-Islamic civilisation (which 
remains to be undertaken, for it has only been so 
far sketched out, e.g. by R. Blachére, HLA, iii, 
544-51) would be really instructive; based on the 
literary groups and salons in evidence from the 
Middle Ages to our own days, it would provide a 
global idea of the influence that the latter exercised 
on the evolution of literature. 

In a society where, as R. Blachétre (Motanabbdi, 
130) writes “the life of the salon occupied an im- 
portant place, no-one could aspire to public admi- 
ration, if he were not also a man of the world, an 
agreable conversationalist with a lively mind and 
prompt at repartee, skilled in creating situations 
which he could turn to his advantage”. These re- 
marks, valid for the madjalis of kings and princes, hold 
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good for those who, at an inferior social level, 
stayed simply in the home of well-to-do poets and 
writers and even in the shops of merchants who prac- 
tised in their own way a form of patronage. So 
some madjdlis were and still are constituted which 
are real literary salons, where good speech is hon- 
oured and extemporisation reigns. 

When the person who “held session” was a profes- 
sor, his madjlis, which could possibly be transformed 
into a céterie, was the place (mosque, madrasa, per- 
sonal home, etc.) where he dispensed his teaching; 
the same term designated the whole body of his 
audience, the session during which he dictated his 
course and, finally, the course itself; his lessons, once 
recorded by his pupils, were “‘published’” most 
often under the heading amali ‘‘dictations” {see 
tapris], but also at times madjalis (see Sezgin, GAS, 
ii, 83-5); one of the most famous works of this 
category is the Kitab al-Madjalis or al-Amali of 
Tha‘lab [9.v.}. (Ep.) 


2. In IsmA‘ILT Usace. 


Here, madjlis referred to a formal session of reli- 
gious instruction, the place of it, and also to the 
lecture or sermon read in it by a da‘ [g.v.] to the 
faithful. These lectures were known more properly 
as wisdom sessions (madjélis al-hikma). In the 
Fatimid age, their preparation and delivery twice 
weekly was the official duty of the da@ 'l-du‘at, 
Outside the capital Cairo, they were read by his 
deputies (nuwwdb). The sessions were the occasion 
for the payment of a religious duty known as “the 
[fee for] confidential discourse (nadjwa)". According 
to al-Musabbih!I (d. 420/1029), the da@G ‘Il-du‘at 
prepared the lectures, submitted them to the caliph 
for approval, and then read them separately to 
various groups of different sex, social and religious 
rank. Describing later Fatimid practice, Ibn al- 
Tuwayr states that they were drafted by the chief 
assistants (nukabd?) of the dai 'l-duSat employed in 
the Dar al-Hikma and read by him, if possible, to 
the caliph who would affix his mark of ratification 
(Salama) to the text. Collections of such lectures are 
extant, like the Ta?wil da‘a@?im al-Islam of Kadi al- 
Nu‘man, the Madjalis Mustansiriyya, of ‘Abd al- 
Hakim b. Wahb al-Malidji (wrongly ascribed to 
Badr al-Djamali), and the Madjalis Mwayyadiyya, 
containing 800 lectures of al-Mu’ayyad fi ‘Il-Din 
al-Shirazi (d. 470/1077; see on this work, Brockel- 
mann, S I, 326), On the other hand, the Kitab al- 
Madjdlis wa ‘l-musdéyardt of the KAdi al-Nu‘man 
(d. 363/974) is a kind of account of sessions held with 
the caliph al-Mu‘izz (ed. H. al-Faki, I. Shabbaib 
and M, al-Ya‘lawi, Tunis 1978). In the post-Fatimid 
age, the Tayyibi dai mutlak assumed the teaching 
function of the Fatimid da‘ 'l-du‘at, and collections 
of madjalis of some of them have also been preserved. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, al-Khifat, Balak 1270/ 

1854, i, 390-1; Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Fi 

adab Misr al-Fatimiyya, Cairo 1950, 23-41; 

S. M. Stern, Cairo as the centre of the Ismaili 

movement, in Collogue international sur Uhistoire 

du Caire, Cairo 1974. (W. Mapetuns) 


3- In Invian SHi% usace. 


This term is especially used in the Indian sub- 
continent for the Shi‘i mourning assemblies held 
during Mubarram to commemorate the tragedy of 
Karbala?. These assemblies are organised in private 
homes or, more properly, in the imam-bafas [q.v.], 
where miniature replicas of al-Husayn’s tomb at 
Karbala’, made out of paper or other material, are 


kept throughout the year. The madjlis, though dating 
back to earlier times, acquired real prominence in 
the 12th/r8th century with the impetus given to it by 
the Nawwdabs of Awadh or Oudh (1722-1856). Under 
these rulers, Lakhnaw [g.v.] or Lucknow, which was 
the seat of administration, became the undisputed 
centre of Shi‘i culture in India and a place where the 
madjlis found its full development. Since then, the 
madjlis has retained much of its traditional character. 
The central theme of the ceremony is the recital, 
in prose or verse, of the events connected with the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn, followed by lamentations 
and the beating of the breast, in which the whole 
assembly takes part. The service ends with the 
distribution of sherbet, sweets or food to all those 
present in the madjlis. An important outcome of the 
institution was the emergence of individuals per- 
forming distinct functions in the madjlis proceedings. 
As related by ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar, these included 
the hadith-khvans (hadith reciters), recounting the 
virtues of the Prophet's family; the waki‘a-ka¥ans 
(narrators of anecdotes), describing the misfortunes 
of those martyred at Karbala?; the marthiya-kh*dns 
(reciters of elegies), whose poetic narration of the 
events was accompanied by gesticulations and 
facial expressions; and the siz-kh¥dns (singers of 
dirges), who were accomplished musicians. Among 
these various activities, the singing of dirges, in 
particular, enjoyed much popular appeal, despite its 
disapproval by the religious leaders. In its literary 
role, the madjlis contributed to the development of 
the marthiva in Urdu, as illustrated by Anis (1802-74) 
and Dabir (1803-75), the recognised masters of that 
genre [see MARTHIYA, 4. In Urdu). 
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Hussain, Lucknow: the last phase of an Oriental 
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(MuniBuR RAHMAN) 


4. IN THE SENSE OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 
A, In the Middle East and North Africa 


The terms Madjlis (Arabic), and Medjlis (Otto- 
man Turkish), Meclis (Modern Turkish) and Madjles 
(Persian), meaning “Parliament’’, appear in various 
word-combinations as indicated below. In Arabic, 
the synonym Barlamaén (borrowed from the French) 
has also been in frequent use, as has Pdrldmentd in 
Ottoman Turkish (from the Italian), Parldmento 
in modern Turkish (mostly used for parliaments 
outside Turkey) or Parlemin in modern Persian 
(from French), Madjlis (usually in Madjlis al- 
nuwowib, or Madjlis shiird al-nuwwdb) assumed this 
connotation in the rgth century, as the concept of 
parliamentarism became widespread, thanks to the 
impact of Western influence on the Middle East, 
without, at least initially, implying parliamentary 
government. While it is not certain when the term 
was first used in this sense, its first official use appears 
to have been in 1866, with the promulgation of 
Khedive Ismal’s Hudiid wa-nigdm-ndmat madjlis 
shiirad al-nuwwdb al-misriyya of Radjab 1283 (see 
below, under (xvi) Egypt), 

The following article attempts to outline and 
evaluate the advent and fate of parliamentarism in 
the Ottoman Empire, Republican Turkey, Iran, Arab 
states and Middle Eastern countries with Muslim 
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minorities, such as Israel and Cyprus. In certain coun- 
tries, parliamentary bodies were convened in response 
to growing demands for political participation by 
individuals or groups impressed by Western patterns 
of democratic government, who hoped to use such 
bodies as national instruments for obtaining (or 
preserving) independence, overall progress and 
especially for curbing absolutism. The above were 
established by local rulers, usually in response to 
popular demands. Sometimes, they were established 
by the local ruler on his own initiative, originally 
in an advisory capacity only; in this latter case, these 
bodies eventually showed greater political awareness 
and demanded more than anticipated. During the 
colonial period, especially in Arab areas under British 
and French control after the First World War, 
parliamentary institutions were set up by the foreign 
Power. Elsewhere, as in Iran and Turkey, they were 
established by independent régimes, generally during 
the first half of the 2oth century. On the whole, the 
latter proved to be more durable than the former. 
However, when adapted to the social, economic and 
political realities of the country, all such parliaments 
did continue to function, even those which were 
colonial creations, as in Lebanon or the Maghrib. 

Parliaments in the Middle East and North Africa, 
whether dating from the colonial or independent era, 
in general were modelled on Western patterns and 
functioned with varying degrees of effectiveness, es- 
pecially during the first half of the 2oth century. Most 
parliaments in Arab states were considered mainly 
consultative bodies by the government. In recent 
years, under the new, revolutionary, highly central- 
ised régimes they have lost much of their effectiveness 
(after having been challenged by Islamists and right- 
and left-wing groups). In many cases, party compe- 
tition has all but disappeared and the role of parlia- 
ment (if at all extant) in the initiation of legislation 
and public policy-making has diminished, as have 
its representational attributes. In reality, parlia- 
ments in Iran and most Arab states—eagerly hailed 
by nationalist movements both as symbols of 
emancipation and desirable vehicles for political 
expression—had failed, largely because of their 
inability to resolve or even regulate the sharp con- 
flicts rooted in socio-economic, ethnic and political 
differences. Such parliaments had indeed identified 
with the status quo forces. On the other hand, that 
of Turkey, with a longer parliamentary tradition, 
has maintained its importance to date (1978). 

In summary, parliamentary institutions in each 
of the countries discussed below have reflected the 
local political culture of the time. Their impact on 
national affairs, however, has been merely marginal 
in most cases, as parliaments in the Middle East and 
North Africa (Turkey and Israel excepted) have rarely 
provided political leadership, except through legis- 
lation. Their probable main function has been to /e- 
gitimise the new states, moderate internal conflict 
by allowing argument andl integrate diverse clements, 
Most Middle Eastern parliaments have succeeded only 
partially in carrying out these functions, especially 
the last one. 
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(i) The Ottoman empire 


The first Ottoman parliament was inaugurated 
in 1877, although local parliamentary institutions 
had occasionally convened prior to that time in cer- 
tain parts of the Empire, such as Egypt (see below). 
Earlier, in 1845, a General Assembly, or Medjlis-i 
‘umiimi, was convened in Istanbul by ‘Abd al-Medjid, 
seating one Muslim and one Christian from each prov- 
ince. It met for two months, concerning itself with 
improvement of local matters. However, it could 
hardly be considered as more than a mere forerunner 
of a genuine parliament. Ottoman reformists (‘The 
Young Ottomans”), had indeed discussed the prin- 
ciple of representation, especially since the mid- 
nineteenth century; many thought of it as a cure for 
the Empire's ills. 

The First Ottoman Parliament. Convocation of a 
parliament was one of the stipulations of the 1876 
Constitution, granted by ‘Abd al-Hamid II fq.v.] at 


the instance of Midhat Pasha (q.v.] and his supporters. 
The Sultan convened a parliament for two principal 
reasons: firstly, Ottoman reformists and liberals were 
firmly convinced that a Western-style parliament, 
anchored in a written constitution, was essential 
for curtailing absolutism and propelling the Empire 
on the road to its salvation; secondly, representa- 
tives of the European Powers, then meeting in the 
Constantinople Conference, would thus be impressed 
with the Ottoman Government's earnest desire to 
rule more democratically and guarantee individual 
freedoms more effectively. 

The 1876 Constitution stipulated that parliament, 
or Medjlis-i ‘umimi, would comprise an elected 
Chamber of Delegates, Medjlis-i meb‘aithan and an ap- 
pointed Senate, literally a Chamber of Notables, 
Medjlis-i a‘yan. The former Chamber, although in- 
tended to play the major role, was nevertheless 
limited chiefly to debating, since initiation of legisla- 
tion was to be a prerogative of the Ministers who 
were not responsible to the Medjlis; also, a Member 
of the Chamber of Delegates could initiate a bill 
only via the Grand Vizier's office, which then for- 
warded it for the Sultan’s approval, while the Sultan 
retained the right of veto, Voting on the budget 
was the sole meaningful task of the Chamber of 
Delegates, and even this could be circumvented. 
Consequently, the Chamber's real importance was 
not in its powers, but rather, in its very establishment 
as a debating forum rendering it a possible restraint 
on despotism. 

According to an irdde dated 28 October 1876 
(the draft of the electoral law was promulgated only 
in 1908), elections for the Chamber of Delegates com- 
menced in December 1876 and continued throughout 
the Empire for several weeks—with the noteworthy 
exception of Egypt, Tunisia, Montenegro and Serbia 
(these had special international status and were con- 
sequently excused) and of Mount Lebanon (where the 
Maronites and Druzes refused to vote, lest it affect 
their special status). In theory, every 50,000 male 
Ottoman subjects were to elect one delegate. In prac- 
tice, members of various administrative councils 
wrote in the delegates of their choice on the ballots, 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike (although the latter 
were subject to a quota). All ballots were checked 
at the provincial governor's office by a public com- 
mittee headed by the governor himself; they were 
then counted and despatched to Istanbul for verifi- 
cation, Elections in the capital itself followed a 
slightly different procedure, 

The irdde stipulated that the Chamber of Delegates 
comprise 130 Members. However, only 119 were 
elected and attended the first session; in the second, 
which commenced in December 1877—after new 
elections had been heid—there were 113 delegates, 
including 55 who had attended the first session as 
well. All sessions convened in Istanbul, where the 
Chamber—along with an appointed Senate of 31 
(4 others were appointed subsequently)—met from 
19 March 1877 until 13 February 1878, when the 
Sultan dissolved parliament. It appears that ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II considered reconvening it, but then 
changed his mind; Parliament was not to convene 
again until r908. 

Senate meetings were closed to the public and 
little is known of them (other than that it debated 
several bills passed by the Chamber); sessions of 
the Chamber of Delegates were open, however. These 
dealt with foreign demands on Ottoman territory and 
subsequently with the Turco-Russian War—all with 
patriotic spirit They discussed bills presented by 
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Ministers, passing a number of them with certain 
changes. Most significant were the Provincial Admin- 
istration Law, the Municipalities Law and the Elec- 
toral Law for the Chamber. They debated finances 
(eg. they sharply criticised the Baghdad Railway 
concession) and made some pertinent observations 
thereupon to the Ministers, Their most noteworthy 
contribution, however, was most likely the constant 
stream of criticism of the Government’s handling 
of the war, bureaucratic mismanagement and ad- 
ministrative corruption. These manifestations of 
an independent stand received coverage in the local 
press, which commented approvingly on their lively 
character, 

Many Members of the Chamber of Delegates were 
former government officials, including several mem- 
bers of the administrative councils supervising the 
elections. Socially, most seem to have been of the 
middle and upper middle classes, hence their interest 
in administrative reform and their conservative 
approach to most socio-economic issues, On the 
religious and ethnic levels, they were much more 
of a mixed gathering. In the first session, there were 
71 Muslims, 44 Christians and 4 Jews; in the second 
64 Muslims, 43 Christians and 6 Jews. They belonged 
to various ethnic groups throughout the Empire: 
a contemporary observer counted ten: Turks, 
Arabs, Kurds, Greeks, Armenians, Bulgars, Alba- 
nians, Bosnians, Vlachs and Jews. There was an 
even greater diversity of languages, though Turkish 
was the official language of proceedings. Rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, they were not un- 
representative of the Empire's overall population, 
Despite their disparate character, they succeeded 
in cooperating and in publicising personal, local and 
national grievances to such an extent that the 
Sultan was prompted to send them home. 

Parliaments in the Second Constitutional Period. 
The 1876 Constitution was reinstated (it had never 
been officially abrogated) in August 1908, after the 
Young Turk Revolution; parliament was thus re- 
vived. The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) 
[see ITTHHAD WE TERAKKI DJEM‘YYETI] and other 
groups sought to assert themselves—and limit 
the Sultan’s powers—via the Chamber. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II re-inaugurated parliament in Constanti- 
nople on 17 December 1908; it functioned until 
April 1920, when the last Ottoman parliament 
was dissolved. 

Elections were held according to an electoral 
law which modified the irdde of 28 October 1876 but 
retained the limited franchise and voting through 
administrative councils. The CUP was in conflict with 
other groups in the Chamber, which opposed it on 
either ideological or ethnic grounds (Greek members, 
for example). Still, it generally held an uneasy major- 
ity, useful during the historical meeting of Chamber 
and Senate, sitting as a single National Assembly 
(22 April 1909) which decided to depose ‘Abd al- 
Hamid II after his counter-revolution had failed. This 
was one of the high points in the annals of parlia- 


ments of the Second Constitutional Period. A partial 
result of this decision was the debate and subsequent 
passage of various amendments to the 1876 Constitu- 
tion, rendering the Chamber an important component 
of the state, Concurrently, the once unconditional 
sovereignty of the Sultans was restricted; their 
prerogative to appoint Ministers and nominate 
others to high office became the right of parliament 
or the cabinet. Even the cabinet itself was made 
responsible, and to some extent subservient, to 
parliament. 

During its early years, the Chamber debated and 
passed numerous laws, chiefly of a financial, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial character (list and sum- 
maries may be found in Sarrou—see Bibliography); 
during the First World War, several laws of military 
significance were considered, However, the CUP it- 
self, in firm executive control, strove to curtail 
the powers of parliament, achieving only limited re- 
sults. The CUP enjoyed more success in passing legis- 
lation in the Chamber from 1909 onwards. It was 
generally aimed at centralising the Empire’s admin- 
istration and strengthening their own position at its 
head. Examples are the Laws of; Vagabondage and 
Suspected Persons; Public Meetings; the Press and 
Printing; Associations; and the Prevention of 
Brigandage and Sedition. These were intended to 
curb individual! as well as public opposition and to 
limit the freedom of the press. Such measures did 
not pass without determined opposition; the Chamber 
included a group which resisted these restrictions, 
along with the limitation of the Chamber’s powers 
in favour of the Sultan, whom the CUP manipulated. 
In April 1912, new elections were held with the CUP 
obtaining strong support, reportedly by pressure 
and bribery. Yet another Chamber was inaugurated 
in May r9r4, which prolonged its tenure in April 
1918 (by amending the Constitution), after its four- 
year term had ended. However, in December ror18, 
Mehemmed VI dissolved parliament, Elections were 
held a year later; the new Chamber convened on 
12 January 1920, adjourned itself in March and was 
dissolved on rr April 1920. It convened briefly, 
again, in March 1921; however, for all practical 
purposes, the sessions of pariiament in Istanbul had 
come to an end. 

The composition of parliament during the Second 
Constitutional Period was no less heterogeneous than 
in 1877-8, The nationalism of the Young Turk leaders 
had a market ethnocentric tenor, bolstered to a 
degree by their Islamic policy. Consequently, in- 
creasing preference was shown to Turks and Arabs 
in the elections, although the Turks, a minority in 
the Empire, constantly maintained an absolute 
majority in the Madjlis. The CUP was suspicious 
of Arab and Armenian nationalism, on the one hand, 
and impatient with Greek and Albanian criticism 
within the Chamber, on the other. The following 
table (from Feroz Ahmad—see Bibliography) 
demonstrates this trend. 

Bibliography: For the reconstructed records 


Ethnic Representation in the Ottoman Chambers during the Second Constitutional Period 











Year Turks Arabs Albanians Greeks Armenians Slavs Jews Total 
1908 147 60 27 26 14 10 4 288 
Ig12 157 68 18 15 13 9 4 284 
194 144 84 _ 13 14 _ 4 259 
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(ii) Turkey. 

Turkey's Grand National Assembly (GNA), or 
Tiirkiye Biiyiik Millet Meclisi, forged during Turkey's 
War of Independence, was soon given a legal basis; 
attention to legality has, in fact, characterised this 
body throughout its existence. Mustafa Kemal and 
his advisers were careful to maintain legal continuity: 
When the GNA opened as a Constituent Assembly in 
Ankara, on 23 April rgzo, twelve days after the 
Chamber in Istanbul had been dissolved (see Ottoman 
empire, above), it comprised no fewer than 92 Mem- 
bers of the dissolved Chamber, including its erstwhile 
president (who now became vice-president of the 
GNA). Nevertheless, the GNA may be considered 
as a distinctly new institution. As early as 20 January 
1921, the GNA adopted a provisional constitution 
for Turkey, entitled The Law of Fundamental Organ- 
tsations, which vested all legislative authority and 
executive power in the GNA and charged it with 
governing the state, 

The amendment of 29 October 1923 declaring 
Turkey a republic and the 1924 Constitution institu- 
tionalised the above in a more detailed manner. All 
powers were centred in the unicameral GNA which 
was to be elected by universal male suffrage. The 
GNA would elect the President of the Republic, 
who in turn, would appoint the Prime Minister, The 
GNA reserved the right to approve the latter and his 
Cabinet, all of whom were responsible to it. The size of 
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the GNA remained fluid, adjustable to population 
fluctuations, Until 1945, the GNA housed (with 
brief exceptions) a single party, the People’s Party 
(later renamed the Republican People's Party [see 
DJOMHORIYYET KHALK FirKas!]; several experiments 
with including additional parties were short-lived. 
During the post-r945 era, several parties have vied 
for power in the GNA. 

The 1961 Constitution (passed by a Constituent 
Assembly convened after the military intervention 
of 27 May 1960 and subsequently approved by a 
popular referendum on 9 July 196r) greatly resembled 
that of 1924, with certain modifications concerning 
the GNA. It became a bicameral body comprising 
a National Assembly (Millet Meclisi) of 450 members, 
elected for a maximum term of four years and a 
Senate (Senato) of 150 members elected for six years 
(with one-third renewed every two years), This 
Senate included 22 of the ex-officers who had en- 
gineered the 1960 intervention (and became Senators 
for life), another 15 appointed by the State President, 
as well as all surviving former State Presidents. 
The National Assembly was the more important 
body of the two, as Cabinets had to obtain its vote 
of confidence; in addition, it had the right to initiate 
and support legislation in the event of a dispute 
with the Senate, The powers of parliament and the 
cabinet were considerable; however, a Constitutional 
Court, established at that time, was able to rule 
on the constitutionality of parliamentary laws and 
decisions (among its other powers), 

There have been several changes in the laws 
governing parliamentary elections. Up to 1945, elec- 
tions were indirect and thus liable to manipulation. 
Women were enfranchised in 1934. Between 1945 and 
1950, with the transition to a multi-party system, 
the electoral laws were modified. In 1946, direct 
elections replaced indirect ones (first applied in 
the 1950 elections) and a secret ballot and public 
vote-counting were guaranteed. In 1950, supervision 
of elections passed from the executive to the judi- 
ciary. The simple plurality system continued until 
the 1960 military intervention, when a niodified 
system of proportional representation was instituted 
for elections to the National Assembly. According to 
the new electoral laws passed by the Constituent 
Assembly in April-May 1961, each of Turkey’s 
67 constituencies (identical to its administrative 
districts) was assigned its share of the 450 seats, 
proportional to its population. Each party received 
a number of seats relative to its vote in each con- 
stituency. In the Senate elections of 1961, the party 
winning the majority in a constituency carried all 
its seats (Istanbul and Ankara excepted). Since 1964, 
the Senate elections system was adapted to resemble 
that of the National Assembly, Since 1961, all Turkish 
citizens aged twenty-one or over (barring convicted 
criminals) could vote: candidates for the National 
Assembly had to be literate and aged 30 or over; 
for the Senate—university graduates aged 40 or 
over. Membership in the GNA was considered in- 
compatible with service in the state bureaucracy, 
the armed forces or the judiciary. Democratisation 
of the electoral process was bolstered by the require- 
ment that parties hold primary elections six weeks 
before vyoting-day and that party representatives 
participate in the supervision of the balloting. 

Parliamentary history in the Republic of Turkey 
appears to be divided into three major periods: 
1923-46, 1946-60, 1961 to date (1978). During the 
first period, the single-party era, general elections 
to the GNA were held in 1923, 1927, 1931, 1935, 1939 





and 1943. The GNA was not only identified with the 
cadres of the People’s Party but was, to a certain 
extent, an extension of the party itself, co-operat- 
ing with it in a single-minded effort towards rapid 
modernisation. The second period ranges from the 
beginning of the multi-party era until the first mili- 
tary intervention. General elections to the GNA were 
held in 1946, 1950, 1954 and 1957. This period wit- 
nessed the orderly transfer of power from the ruling 
party to the Democrat Party [see DEMOKRAT PARTI], 
which obtained and kept a comfortable majority in 
the GNA for ten years (1950-60), While opposition 
within the GNA had been negligible during the first 
period, it was active indeed during the second. 
Although several smaller parties had a minor share 
in electoral competition and parliamentary contests, 
most of the campaigning was undertaken by the 
two mass parties, the Republican People’s Party 
and the Democrat Party; their rivalry for power 
engendered a constant see-saw in parliamentary 
debates on legislation and general policy. The third 
period commenced with the establishment of a 
bicameral system under the new constitution. 
General elections to the National Assembly were 
held in r96r, 1965, 1969, 1973 and 1977, general 
elections to the Senate in 1961 and partial elections 
in 1964, 1966, 1968, 1973, 1975, 1977 and 1979. 
The see-saw continued, this time between the Repub- 
lican People's Party and the Justice Party (heir to 
the Democrat Party in many respects), although with 
three principal differences: 

(a) The relative liberalisation of political party 
activities, initiated in 1961, enabled several radical 
groups to form legal parties, stand for election 
and enter parliament. Examples were; the socialist 
Workers’ Party of Turkey, active since 1961, in 
parliament since 1965; the Republican Peasant’s 
Nation Party (renamed Nationalist Action Party), ac- 
tive in its pan-Turk ultra-nationalist character and in 
parliament since 1965; and the strongly Islam-orient- 
ed National Salvation Party, active (under a different 
name) since 1970 and in parliament since 1973. All 
this reflected a diminishing of the national consensus 
and increased the difficulties of passing legislation, 
especially since some of the other parties broke up 
as well. 

(b) For the first time in Turkey's parliamentary 
history, coalition cabinets were required in order 
to obtain votes of confidence in the National Assem- 
bly. While the Justice Party obtained an absolute 
majority in the general elections of 1965 and 1969, 
in those of 1961, 1973 and 1977 the Republican 
People’s Party obtained only a relative majority 
(see table of Election Results below) and rather 
unstable coalition cabinets had to be formed. This 
hindered meaningful legislation in both Houses and 
encumbered policy-making in the Cabinet (although 
the parliament and cabinet still could—and did— 
move decisively in times of national crisis, as in 
Cyprus, in July 1974). 

(c) Frequent elections were held; scarcely a year 
went by without an election for the National As- 
sembly, the Senate or local authorities. Thus public 
excitement never abated; on the contrary, it in- 
creased, often to the point of physical violence, In- 
deed, violence appealed to several extra-parliamen- 
tary groups, small but vocal and active, supported 
by those who had despaired of obtaining speedy 
socio-economic and other reforms by parliamentary 
means, especially during the years of coalition 
government stalemate. Consequently, political pro- 
cesses in contemporary Turkey appear to continue 
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on two different levels, only one of which is centred 
in the GNA and follows the parliamentary rules-of- 
the-game; the other level is extra-parliamentary, 
radicalised and favours violence. 

The GNA has attracted many well-educated per- 
sons; approximately 70%-80% of its members, in 
all sessions combined, had studied at the university. 
However, the socio-economic and occupational com- 
position of parliament in Turkey reflects more 
accurately the transition to a multi-party régime 
and the changes brought about by modernisation. 
The key-date for this process is 1950, as it was then 
that a counter-élite was largely substituted for the 
Kemalists, Analyses conducted separately by Frey 
and by Tachau (see Bibliography) have established 
that prior to 1950, the GNA comprised—in descend- 
ing order—former government officials, retired 
officers, lawyers, merchants and businessmen, and 
educators. After 1950, the main groups—again, in 
descending order—were lawyers, merchants and 
businessmen (ie., the groups with more experience 
in a competitive system) followed by former govern- 
ment officials and retired officers. Before 1950, a 
much larger proportion of the GNA came from the 
more developed areas in Western Turkey; since then, 
there has been a much more equitable distribution. 
In the sessions between 1927 and 1943, 63% or 
more of the membership had already served in 
parliament; since then, the proportion has dropped 
to below 50%, with new members entering not only 
for natural reasons but also thanks to new ideologies 
enjoying some popular support. The above indicates 
a broadening of the Turkish political élite, as ex- 
pressed in the GNA, as well as a freer élite circulation 
and greater competition between rival élites, reflect- 
ing the growth of pluralism in Turkish society and 
the increase in its upward mobility during the multi- 
party era. Electoral participation has been quite a 
crucial factor, as it has generally been rather large, 
between 64.3% and 89.3% (56.2%-81.0% for the 
Senate). Voting has usually been heavier in the rural, 
less-developed areas in Centra! and Eastern Anatolia, 
perhaps because of the influence of local landlords. 
This status-quo factor has been offset, however, 
by the considerable internal migration from village 
to town and city, on the one hand, and to a lesser 
extent, by the impact of Turkish workers returning 
from Europe, on the other. In recent years, the 
Justice Party and the National Salvation Party 
have been particularly strong in rural, less developed 
areas and have consequently enjoyed electoral 
support there. The Republican People's Party, 
enjoying more electoral support in the cities, has 
benefitted in recent elections from population migra- 
tion into the cities. It is not easy to predict how 
all this will be affected by the military intervention 
of 12 September 1980, one of whose first measures 
was to dissolve both Houses of Parliament in 
Turkey, 
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The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1969. 
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(iii) Iran 


No significant representative institutions existed 
in Iran until the 1906 Revolution, when the Iranian 
Parliament was established, reflecting the basic 
intention of the Fundamental Law of 30 December 
1906 and the Supplementary Fundamenta! Law of 8 
October 1907 (both principal components of Iran's 
first Constitution) to curb the absolute monarchy of 
the Kadjars, These laws, largely patterned after the 
Belgian Constitution of 1831, provided for a National 
Consultative Assembly (Madjlis-i shurd-yi milli), 
to which was added a Senate (Madjlis-i Sind) in 1949 
(first meeting in April 1950). The former body was 
not only much older, but also far more influential 
in public life than the latter: it was empowered to 
discuss all national affairs, pass laws, approve the 
budget, grant concessions and ratify treaties. The 
all-Muslim Senate, half of whose 60 Members were 
nominated by the Shah, was largely intended as a 
check on the Assembly's powers. 

Up to the 1978 revolution, the National Assembly 
was elected by universal suftrage, excluding the 
armed forces and convicted criminals but since 
1963 including women, who might both vote and 
be elected, Election was by simple plurality in 
constituencies. A number of seats were earmarked 
for Armenians, Assyrians, Jews and Zoroastrians 
(but only a Muslim might be Prime Minister). In 
1957, the number of seats was increased from 136 to 
200; it was subsequently raised to 219 and currently 
(1978) stood at 268. The Assembly's term of office 
was extended from two to four years (the Senate’s 
term was four years as well) in 1956. The last elec- 
tions under the Shah's régime were those of 20 June 
1975 for the 24th Assembly and the 7th Senate. 
These were held on one day, whereas formerly 
they had lasted for weeks and even months, Further- 
more, these were the first held under the single- 
party system. In those elections, all Iranians aged 
twenty and above could vote in the Assembly 
elections in 173 constituencies; those aged twenty- 
five and up could vote for the Senate as well, There 
were 6,805,647 votes cast for the Assembly, about 
51% participation; and 5,834,666 votes for the 
Senate in 30 constituencies, amounting to nearly 
50% of eligible voters. Twenty women entered the 
Assembly and one the Senate. 

The 24 Iranian Assemblies from 1906 to 1978 
have had an uneasy and sometimes tumultuous his- 
tory of in-fighting and of struggling with the Shah for 
power. The First Assembly began as a nationalist and 
reformist parliament, which improved fiscal controls 
and dealt with the administration of justice (includ- 
ing anti-bribery measures) and the organisation of 
municipalities and provincial councils, Mubammad 
‘All Shah forcibly dissolved it in June 1908, The 
Second Assembly, elected in November 1909, moved 
in the same direction as its predecessor, reorganising 
the state bureaucracy, but passing laws on education, 
health and taxation as well, When it rejected an 
ultimatum from Tsarist Russia, it too was dissolved 
in December 1911. The Third and Fourth Assemblies 
which met during and immediately after the First 
World War were short-lived and achieved but little. 
Beginning with the Fifth Assembly, elected in No- 
vember 1921, lranian parliaments had to contend 
with the forceful personality of the new ruler Rida 


Khan, who became Prine Minister in 1923 and 
the new Shah in 1925. Rid Shah banned all political 
parties and ensured the subservience of the Assem- 
blies by influencing the elections, silencing potential 
opposition and circumscribing opportunities for 
reaching national prominence through the Assembly. 
Turnover decreased and capable, ambitious persons 
sought other avenues to power during the term of 
the Sixth until the Thirteenth Assemblies. 

The abdication of Ridi Shah in August ro41 
immediately released suppressed energies and brought 
about the creation of political parties and groups 
and a flurry of Assembly activity, Constant bickering 
also characterised the Fourteenth Assembly, elected 
during wartime, which introduced many few faces 
(nearly half the Members). Unruly behaviour and 
lack of legislation caused the new Shah, Muhammad 
Rida Pahlavi, to convince parliament to grant him 
the right to dissolve the Assembly and add a Senate 
(1949). Meanwhile, nationalist fervour led to the 
election of a veteran Member of the Assembly, 
Muhammad Musaddik, as Prime Minister (1951). 
Musaddik worked against the Shah, nationalised 
oil (which worsened Iran's economy for a time, 
as it brought about an international boycott) and 
alienated many of the Shah's sympathisers. Musad- 
dik, however, enjoyed less certain support in the 
Assembly than he did amongst Tehran’s population. 
His dissolving of the Assembly was countered by a 
pro-government coup, supported by pro-Shah forces. 
Musaddik was arrested and political parties were 
banned. 

More than half the membership of the Eighteenth 
Assembly, elected in 1954, was new. The Shah con- 
solidated his power and Assembly Members were in- 
vited to join one of two court-sponsored parties. 
In 1961, the Shah dissolved parliament indefinitely 
and began to rule by decree (promulgating more than 
600 laws in two-and-a-half years}. A popular refer- 
endum approved the Shah's impressive new plans for 
a “White Revolution”, calling for the re-distribution 
of land, improvement of agriculture and industry, 
and increasing literacy. When a new Assembly was 
elected in September 1963, the Hizb-i Iran-i Nuvin 
party predominated. This party comprised techno- 
crats and former civil servants; it supported the 
Court (probably having been initiated by it), identi- 
fying with the policies of the Shah and his Ministers. 
Later on, the Rastakhiz Party followed suit. This 
co-operation, which characterised all subsequent 
assemblies, was justified by continuous economic 
growth and an increase in military power. 

In Assembly-Shah relations, the Assembly was 
in ascendance in 1906-25, when it was a partner in 
the removal of the Kadjar dynasty and again in 1941- 
53, when a nucleus of its leaders even succeeded in 
temporarily exiling the Shah. The Shah subdued the 
Assembly in 1926-41 and again since 1954, mostly be- 
cause of his prestige and central position, his execu- 
tive control over legislative recruitment and ende- 
mic divisiveness within the Assembly. Even then, 
Muhammad Rida Shah has consistently praised 
the positive role and great importance of parliamen- 
tary democracy in Iran. In actual practice, the 
Assembly had had a long (although mixed) record 
in legislation, as well as in criticism of the Cabinet 
and administration (although not of the Shah and 
armed forces). 

The character of the Madjlis was determined by 
the electoral Jaws, by the bargaining which ensued, 
and sometimes by official manipulation, but even 
more so by Iran’s socio-economic and political 
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realities, Indeed, at least until the early 1960s, 
most political parties in the Madjlis were recog- 
nisable by their affinity to the person of a leader, 
rather than their being held together by a cogent 
ideology. Socio-economic ties were, characteristi- 
ally, more relevant. Originally, the electoral law 
institutionalised the situation, by stipulating that 
the Members of the Madjlis were to be elected under 
a system of indirect balloting, which curtailed popular 
voting, placing it under the supervision of electoral 
committees representing six social groups (or classes, 
fabakat): nobles, landlords, men of religion, business- 
men, traders, and farmers. The 1963 Electoral Law 
substituted workers and peasants for the first two 
groups; nevertheless, several members of aristocratic 
families continued to be elected to the Madjlis. Other 
characteristics were, however, no less evident among 
Madjlis Members: in general, Members of the Madjlis 
had to be well-to-do; in 1906, they were required to 
be property owners and pay a minimum annual tax, 
Later on, it was still necessary to be a person of 
means, in order to assume campaign costs. In addi- 
tion, they had to be somehow identified with the 
“Establishment” headed by the Shah and his 
Court—with the exception of the first few Assemblies, 
which were essentially revolutionary, and of groups 
in the Assemblies immediately following the Second 
World War, which included outspoken members 
identifying with leftist, ultra-nationalist and extreme 
religious factions. 

The average educational level of Madjlis Members 
has risen steadily: university degree holders made 
up 62% of the total in the 2rst Assembly (1963-7). 
Landlord representation, although still strong, 
is declining against an increase in the members of 
the technical and free professions, with clear em- 
phasis on former mid-to high-ranking government 
employees (69% of the membership in the zrst As- 
sembly). Mullahs have all but disappeared from the 
Madjlis in recent years. Even so, the Madjlis remains 
an élitist institution, although less so than the Senate. 
J. A. Bill (in his article, in Lenczowski—see Bibliog- 
raphy) has calculated that during the years 1906-67, 
the “Forty Families" of Iran have held, between 
them, 66 seats in the Senate and 4ro seats in the 
Assembly. It is this élitism in membership that 
secured prestigious character for the Iranian Madjlis 
and warranted—no less than the formal constitution 
—its participation in the conduct of public affairs. 
After the “Islamic Revolution” of 1979, the new 
Madjlis opened on 28 May 1980. 
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(iv) ‘Irak, 


The parliamentary history of ‘Irak commenced 
virtually simultaneously with the inception of the 
British Mandate. Following the signing of the Anglo- 
‘Iraki Treaty of 10 October 1922, King Faysal I, in 
a Royal Decree dated 21 October, called for elections 
to a Constituent Assembly. These elections were held 
in two stages during 1923 and the first Constituent 
Assembly, numbering roo members, was inaugurated 
by Faysal on 27 March 1924. The Assembly’s main 
task was to ratify the 1922 Treaty, to draft an Organic 
Law—approved by Faysal on 21 March 1925—and to 
adopt an Electoral Law. When this was accomplished, 
the King dissolved the Assembly. 

The Organic Law and the 1924 Electoral Law reg- 
ulated between them the elections to the Chamber 
(Madjlis al-nwwwaib) and the functions of parliament. 
Elections were to be held by administrative depart- 
ments, in two degrees, with every 20,000 male 
citizens, aged 20 or over returning one Elector. Barred 
were criminals, the insane, those not paying a 
minimal state or local tax, policement and soldiers 
—unless on leave. The Electors, aged 25 or over, 
elected the Members of the Chambers by simple 
majority vote, one Member for every 250 Electors. 
Provision was made for the election of minority 
ethnic groups in three of ‘Irak’s constituencies, as 
follows: one Christian and two Jews in Baghdad; 
two Christians and one Jew in Mosul; one Christian 
and one Jew in Basra, 

The Organic Law—the basic for ‘Irak’s first 
constitution—established a bicameral parliament 
(Madjlis al-umma), partially based on the British 
model, consisting of a Chamber of Deputies (Madjlis 
al-nuwwéb) and a Senate (Madjlis al-a‘ydan), The for- 
mer was elected, as above, for four years; its member- 
ship, originally 88, was increased to 108 in 1935, 118 
in 1943 and 135 in 1952, The Senate was appointed 
by the King for eight years, with half the Senators 
concluding their term of office every tour years 
(they could be reappointed), The number of Senators, 
20 at first, was not to exceed a quarter of the Cham- 
ber’s size. Deputies had to be aged 30 or over, Sen- 


ators 40 or over. Both Houses were supposedly equal, 
although only the Chamber had the right to pass 
the budget and vote on a no-confidence motion 
in a Minister or the entire Cabinet. Both Houses 
passed legislation although it was generally initiated 
in the Chamber, through several standing commit- 
tees; joint sessions resolved disagreements, Both 
Deputies and Senators enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity. The Cabinet was to be made of Deputies 
and/or Senators; no Minister could serve more than 
six months without being (or becoming) a Deputy or 
Senator. Parliament was to convene in Baghdad 
for four months a year, from November to the end 
of February (in practice, it frequently sat for longer 
periods, due to unfinished business), 

In July 1925, Faygal nominated the first Senate 
and convened it together with the recently-elected 
Chamber for an extraordinary session. Since then, 
parliamentary life has been characterised by a 
great deal of controversy, One type of conflict was 
between the Chamber and the King—first Faysal 
and then his son, Ghazi (since 1933). The two attempt- 
ed to influence, if not manipulate, the general elec- 
tions held in 1928, 1930, 1933, 1935 and 1937, in 
order to ensure a more compliant parliament; they 
then tried to assert their power, in defiance of the 
Chamber. The Chamber invested no little effort in 
asserting itself against both the King and the British, 
who were suspected of plotting to perpetuate and 
even enhance their special status as Mandators 
of ‘Irak. 

Later on, another type of conflict envolved on 
political and socio-economic grounds. In ‘Irak, as 
in Syria and about the same time, the two-degree 
electoral system favoured the influential landowners 
and their urban allies. Furthermore, the constituency 
system often helped the same families and groups to 
obtain perennial representation. With the advent of 
political parties, chiefly after the Second World War, 
the power of the established, conservative circles 
within the Chamber was challenged. Heated argu- 
ments were carried on concerning the internal socio- 
economic situation and ‘Irak's foreign policies to- 
wards Arab states and internationa) alignments. 
Most effective decision-making in ‘Irak took place 
outside parliament—to a greater extent, perhaps, 
than in certain other Middle Eastern states, This 
continued even after ‘Irak had formally obtained 
its independence in 1932. While parliament was 
characterised by haranguing, the King and the Cabi- 
net of Ministers continued to be the true foci of 
power, with the British still very influential; since 
the mid-r930s the military became increasingly 
involved in politics as well. While the parliament's 
low status owed more to the then-prevalent political 
culture in ‘Irak than to anything else, certain 
corrective steps, principally of a formal nature, were 
attempted, especially in electoral reform. 

During the early 1940s, electoral reform had 
been increasingly suggested as a palliative; the 
Chambers elected since 1939 appointed committees to 
debate the subject. In 1946, a new electoral law for 
the Chamber was promulgated. Essentially, it was 
based on the 1924 Electoral Law, although it modi- 
fied constituency zoning, increased the representa- 
tion of ethnic minorities (six Christians and six 
Jews) and imposed legal restrictions on the arbitra- 
riness of local officials supervising the elections. 
It did not, however, transform the two-degree system 
into a one-degree system as was vociferously demand- 
ed by those desiring democratisation of the popular 
vote; this was achieved only by a 1952 decree, later 
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incorporated into the Electoral Law of 1956. The 1952 
decree set membership in the Chamber at 135, includ- 
ing eight Christians (but no Jews), re-dividing ‘Irak 
into 72 constituencies. The decree also insisted upon 
secret ballots and regulated the ways and means 
of electoral propaganda, 

Considering the electoral reforms of 1946, 1952 
and 1956 as a whole, one tends to attribute them, 
at least in part, to the increasing pressure of ‘Iraki 
political parties on public life. Of moderate con- 
sequence before the Second World War and banned 
during the War itself, parties were permitted to func- 
tion once again in 1946; old and new ones alike in- 
creased their activity, both in and out of parliament. 
Concomitantly, the Government and its supporters, 
obviously considering these parties as rivals, took 
steps to limit their chances of success in the elec- 
tions and their power within the Chamber. Various 
parties boycotted the elections of 1947, 1948 and 
1952. The January 1953 elections were particularly 
unsuitable for free voting: several parties were ban- 
ned, the press severely censored and martial law 
imposed in Baghdad. The mood was such that only 
57 seats were contested; the others were filled without 
opposition. As a result, Niri al-Sa‘id’s Constitutional 
Union Party came within one seat of winning an 
absolute majority. 

Opposition to suppression and repression by the 
government became pronounced among various poli- 
tical parties and groups: Kurdish strongholds in the 
north, Shi‘is in the Lower Euphrates Valley and resi- 
dents of the main cities and environs of Baghdad, 
Mosul and Basra. Political and socio-economic ideol- 
ogies within and without parliament concerning 
‘Irak’s joining a Western pact (later named ‘The 
Baghdad Pact’), The Government decided on new 
elections, which were duly held on 9 June 1954. 
These were the first direct elections to be held with 
‘Irak not under martial law, thus allowing free 
electioneering by al] major political parties. Although 
the balloting was not secret, the Constitutional 
Union Party, still the largest parliamentary group, 
obtained only 50 seats, losing its majority; but 
all conservative groups together still managed to 
obtain a majority (counting many independents); 
however, the Government considered this situation 
unsatisfactory and dissolved the Chamber after 
less than two months, holding new elections on 
12 September of the same year. With most parties 
split over the issue of boycotting the elections, 
only 13 out of 135 seats were contested. Conse- 
quently, the Opposition was heavily defeated; 
only 7 out of the 32 Opposition Members of the 
Chamber elected in June were returned again in 
September. Many, perhaps most of the independents 
elected in September were partial to Nari al-Sa‘id’s 
policies. The Cabinet enforced its position by issuing, 
on 22 September 1954, an Association Ordinance. 
This effectively banned some political parties and 
restricted the activity of others. 

Holding three general elections within twenty 
months and eliminating much of the opposition from 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Government succeeded 
in making most opposition extra-parliamentary. 
The above Association Ordinance drove many 
civilians and soldiers underground. The 1954 Chamber 
was even less representative than several of the 
preceding ones, so that in the following general 
elections, on 5 May 1958, only 27 seats of the then- 
expanded Chamber of 143 were contested; the press 
hardly reported the voting, which was very sparse, 
in any case, even though women were enfranchised 


for the first time. Consequently it is hardly surprising 
that when the military revolution occurred soon 
afterwards, on 14 July 1958, none came to the 
Government's assistance. 

With the end of the monarchy, the “Iraki parlia- 
ment passed into history as well. One of its last 
acts had been to approve the Arab Union of ‘Irak 
with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, on 13 May 
1958 (the Union's constitution provided for a joint 
parliament with zo delegates from each component). 
The Arab Union, too, disappeared with the 14 July 
revolution. During the following years, succeeding 
governments and their spokesmen repeatedly 
mentioned the establishment of some sort of parlia- 
ment, but no practical steps towards this end have 
been taken. A National Council of the Revolutionary 
Command, formed soon after the revolution, has 
assumed both executive and legislative functions; 
its title has changed, but its powers have not. The 
Provisional Constitution of 27 July 1958 mentioned 
no parliament. The Interim Constitution of 29 April 
1964 spoke of vesting legislative power in a National 
Assembly. However, this has remained a dead issue 
so far. A law promulgated on 14 December 1964 
amended the constitution with the aim of instituting 
an advisory body for legislation (each member to 
be elected by 70,000-100,000 inhabitants). In 
February 1967, the Government issued an electoral 
law, with the (unfulfilled) intention of holding 
elections before May of the same year. When it 
became effective on 16 July 1970, the Provisional 
Constitution of September 1968 had an amendment 
which mentioned the eventual convening of a Na- 
tional Assembly, On 15 November 1972, President 
al-Bakr issued a National Charter—the basis for a 
permanent constitution—which once again spelled 
out the intention of having a ro0o-member National 
Assembly, to be nominated by the Revolutionary 
Command Council, The latter did indeed approve a 
law instituting such an Assembly in July 1973. It 
was to be elected by the various political, economic 
and social organizations in ‘Irak and would legislate 
in all non-military and non-security matters. ‘Irak's 
1974 Constitution repeated this intention. Such ‘Iraki 
leaders as ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim in 1962, ‘Abd al- 
Salam ‘Arif in 1965, Prime Minister al-Bazzaz in 1965 
and others promised to restore parliament—but to 
no avail. The Revolutionary Command Council 
retained all executive and legislative powers. 

Revolution leaders of republican ‘Irak have 
hesitated to restore parliament at least partly be- 
cause of its very modest success during the monarchy. 
Parliamentary history in ‘Irak may be divided into 
two principal periods: before and after independence 
in 1932; however, its character remained essentially 
the same throughout both periods. Elections appear 
to have been mismanaged to such an extent that re- 
lations between Chamber and Cabinet were anything 
but productive of healthy criticism. None of the 
59 Cabinets serving from ro2zr to 14 July 1958 was 
ever brought down by a no-confidence vote. A 
principally landed oligarchy, mostly conservative 
in outlook, generally supported preservation of the 
status quo. Political parties, to the extent that they 
were allowed to run in parliamentary elections, 
were sometimes corrupt and frequently ineffectual 
within the Chamber. Indeed, many important 
decisions were made outside the Chamber, with 
obvious results for the future of parliamentarism 
in, “Irak. Only on 20 June 1980 were general elections 
held in ‘Irak for a National Assembly. For 250 seats, 
840 candidates ran. This was, however, intended 
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to be mainly a deliberative body, with the final 
decisions remaining with the Revolutionary Command 
Council staffed by the Ba‘th. 
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(v) Syria. 

The history of parliament in Syria is a turbulent 
one, not uncharacteristic of this country’s political 
culture in recent years. Indeed, the Syrian parliament 
has been both an agent of and a contributor to the 
politics of instability. At first, parliament was 
dependent upon relations with the authorities of 
the French Mandate; then, after complete indepen- 
dence was achieved at the end of the Second World 
War, it became subject to political vicissitudes: 
constitutions have been proclaimed and abolished 
and parliaments convened and dissolved. 

When Faysal entered Damascus in October 1918, 
with the declared intention of setting up an Arab 
government, a Syrian Congress was convened, holding 
three sessions between 3 June 1919 and 19 July 1920. 
This first experiment at parliamentarism in Syria 
even considered the draft of a constitution (although 
it did not have the opportunity to approve it) pro- 
viding for a bicameral legislature (among other stip- 
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ulations), Its work was cut short, however, by the 
armed intervention of the French forces, which in- 
stituted the Mandate over Syria. 

The parliamentary history of Syria under the 
French Mandate centres around the struggle between 
Syrian nationalists, who desired a constitutionally- 
guaranteed parliament endowed with independent 
powers, and the French authorities, who sought to 
limit them. At first, the French authorities experi- 
mented with Representative Councils in the various 
“states” of Syria. Elected in two degrees, these 
Councils were regarded by Syrian nationalists as par- 
tial and even subservient to the French. The 1925-7 
revolt convinced the French of the need to reach some 
accommodation with the Syrians, In February 1928, 
the French High Commissioner Ponsot charged a 
moderate provisional government with holding 
general elections for a Constituent Assembly. 
These were held in April and the Assembly first 
met on 9 June. It elected a leading nationalist, 
Hashim al-Atasi, as its Speaker and a draft- 
commission of 27 to prepare a constitution, The 
nationalists, although not clearly in the majority, 
were the only group well-organised in a National 
Bloc (al-Kutla al-wataniyya). They inscribed their 
own views into the Constitution, which was approved 
by the Constituent Assembly in August 1928. The 
French objected to several paragraphs, but the 
Assembly stood firm. The High Commissioner there- 
fore adjourned the Assembly, in February 1929, 
sine die and dissolved it in May 1930, He then 
proceeded on his own to proclaim the same Consti- 
tution, with a few minor changes, 

Among its other provisions, the 1930 Syrian Con- 
stitution established a 60-member unicameral Cham- 
ber of Deputies (AMadjlis), elected every four years 
and meeting in two sessions of two-and-a-half 
months annually, from mid-March and from mid- 
October. Voting was in two stages, each adapted 
to Syria's administrative divisions, resulting in 
quite an accurate representation of local, religious 
and socio-economic interest; it also assisted a well- 
established oligarchy in obtaining and maintaining 
control of parliament. Every Syrian male aged 
20 years or over was able to vote and every literate 
Syrian male aged 30 years or over could be a candi- 
date. The number of seats in the Chamber increased 
over the years according to Syria's population 
growth. The Chamber’s duties were: to legislate, 
elect the President of the State (for a five-year term), 
approve the budget and vote confidence in the 
Government. 

The first Chamber, elected in March 1932, met on 
7 July of that year. The main subject of dispute 
between nationalists and moderates concerned 
relations with France on the nature of Syrian state- 
hood, The Chamber was adjourned again in Novem- 
ber 1933 and dissolved in 1934. Only in November 
1936 were general elections held. The Chamber was 
to consist of 86 members, of whom 16 were to re- 
present minority religious denominations and another 
represented Bedouin tribes. The National Bloc had 
an overwhelming majority in the Chamber, which 
convened in December. They elected Hashim al- 
Atasi as State President. The Chamber’s most 
important achievement was to approve a treaty 
with France, signed by both the Syrian Cabinet and 
the French High Commissioner but never ratified in 
Paris. Hopes for Syrian independence were dashed 
once again—and nationalists both within and without 
the Chamber reacted accordingly. In July 1939, 
the High Commissioner suspended the Chamber 


again, as well as the Constitution, in view of the 
tense international situation. 

The Second World War, in particular the fall 
of France, strengthened the hand of those Syrians 
striving for independence, After the Free French and 
British forces had occupied Syria and Lebanon in 
1941, General Catroux, representing de Gaulle, 
proclaimed Syria’s independence on 28 September, 
Early in 1943, the French, surrendering to nationalist 
demands, restored the Syrian Constitution of 1930 
and ordered general elections. These were held in 
July and resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the National Bloc, now led by Shukri al-Kuwwatli. 
The new r24-seat Chamber met on 17 August 
electing al-Kuwwatli State President, One of the 
main tasks of this Chamber was to bring about a 
full French retreat spelling total independence. 

The vicissitudes of Mandatory Syrian parliaments 
continued in independent Syria as well. The first 
Chamber of independent Syria was elected in May 
1947 and sat until dismissed by Colonel Husni Za‘im, 
who seized power at the end of March 1949. The 1947 
Chamber, increased in membership to 140, was elected 
according to the new Electoral Law of 29 April 1947, 
which provided a seat for every 6,000 voters or frac- 
tion thereof exceeding 3,000 (in reality, only 135 
members took office). A local journalist, Habib 
Kahbala, reported later (in his Dhikraydt nd?ib) that 
this very nixed parliament was merely “a bundle of 
contradictions” in social composition, organisation, 
literacy and dress. This certainty could have applied 
to its ethnic make-up also, for representation took 
into account the mosaic of minorities. Representation 
of the National Bloc, which had had a majority in the 
1947 Chamber, dwindled to a mere 24 out of 135 seats, 
while the opposition commanded 53 and the in- 
dependents 58 seats. Distribution of representation 
by district and religious denomination was as follows 
(based on George Haddad—see Bibliography): 


The Syrian Chamber of 1947, According to District 
and Religious Denomination 


2 
3 ¢ 3 
= & i & 3 
District 
Damascus 24 4 _- t 29 
Hims 2 _ _ 8 
Hama 5 t _ _ 6 
Aleppo aH f= = i97 
Hawran a. = = & 5 
Djaba! al-Duraz _ t 3 — 4 
al-Ladhikiyya 16 2 _- _ 8 
Euphrates Ir _ _ _— i 
al- Djazira 6 I — _ 7 
Bedouin Tribes 10 _— _ -- 10 
Total 113 18 3 tr 135 


Vurther analysis indicates that the Muslim members 
comprised too Sunnis, r2 ‘Alawis and one IsmA‘Ill, 
while the Christians consisted of seven Greek Ortho- 
dox, two Greek Catholics, two Syriac Orthodox, one 
Syriac Catholic, two Armenian Orthodox, one Ar- 
menian Catholic, one Maronite and two other 
Christians, 

The electoral decree of 10 September 1949 stip- 
ulated a seat in the Chamber for every 30,000 
inhabitants, or fraction thereof exceeding 15,000 
and lowered the voting age to eighteen, Nevertheless, 
membership was set at 114—100 Muslims and 14 
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Christians—thus modifying the overall ratio only 
insignificantly. This Christian presence in the 
Chamber (and in Syria in general) most likely pre- 
vented the Chamber from proclaiming Islam as 
state religion in the 1950 Constitution, adopting 
instead a formula which established Islam as the 
religion of the Head of State (essentially repeating 
the text of the 1930 Constitution). No less significant- 
ly, in the November 1949 elections Syria proved 
to be the first Arab state to enfranchise women 
(albeit only those holding at least an elementary 
school certificate). In November 1949, elections 
were held for a Constituent Chamber, rapprochement 
with ‘Irak being one of the main electoral issues 
The National Bloc and several other parties boy- 
cotted these elections, suspecting the military of 
mismanaging them. The People's Party thus achieved 
a plurality of 50 seats, while another 5 seats apiece 
were won by the Republican and by the Renaissance 
Party respectively and another 54 (nearly half 
of the total membership) by independents, The 
most useful task of this Constituent Chamber was 
most likely the drafting and subsequent approval 
of a new constitution on 5 September 1950, following 
which the Constituent Chamber became the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The 1950 Constitution did not differ essentially 
from that of 1930, insofar as the legislature was 
concerned. The unicameral Chamber of Deputies 
was to be elected every four years by direct universal 
suffrage of Syrians aged eighteen and over; can- 
didates, however, had to be male. The Chamber was 
to sit twice a year for a total of five-and-one-half 
months in public sessions (unless otherwise decided). 
Legislation was the Chamber's prerogative (although 
it could also be initiated by the State President). 
The Chamber elected the State President for a five- 
year term; Chamber interpellations and votes of 
confidence controlled the Cabinet, whose Ministers 
could be Members of the Chamber. All Members 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. 

Adib al-Shishakli, the Colonel who had engineered 
the third coup d'état in 1949, dissolved the Chamber 
on 29 November 1951, sensing correctly that it 
could hamper his dictatorship, Under his guidelines, 
a draft for a new constitution was prepared and 
approved by a popular referendum on 10 July 1953. 
The 1953 Constitution strengthened the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature. The three principal 
limitations on the attributes of the Chamber were: 
(a) The Chamber no longer elected the State Presi- 
dent; (b) The Constitution abolished the post of 
Prime Minister and made the Cabinet responsible to 
the State President alone; and (c) The Chamber was 
to convene from October to February only; during 
the remainder of the year, a token Chamber, com- 
posed of 25 % of its total membership, would deliber- 
ate and legislate, 

Under the provisions of this constitution, elections 
to a new Chamber are held on g October 1953. 
Suffrage was universal: any Syrian citizen aged 18 
and over could vote and any Syrian citizen aged 25 
and over could stand for election. One member 
would be elected for every 30,000 inhabitants, Not 
unexpectedly, Shishakli's own party, the Arab 
Liberation Movement, obtained 72 out of a total of 
82 seats; one of the remaining seats went to the 
Syrian Social National Party and another nine to 
independents. However, the 1953 Constitution 
and the 1953 Chamber remained only brief episodes 
in Syria’s parliamentary history. After Shishakli’s 
downfall on 25 February 1954, the Chamber of 1949, 





dissolved in 1951, re-convened. One of its first acts 
was to re-establish the 1950 Constitution and restore 
the parliamentary regime in Syria. 

General elections were held again, on 24-5 
September (with a new round, for undecided seats, on 
4-5 October) 1954, for a new Chamber of 142 mem- 
bers: 126 Muslims—including 9 Bedouins—and 
16 Christians. This time, however, no special seats 
were earmarked for any religious or other groups. 
Apart from dealing with internal issues, this electoral 
campaign was largely concerned with Syria’s joining 
a Western-inspired defence treaty. The elections 
themselves were characterised by their free atmos- 
phere; secrecy was enforced for the first time. The 
results were as follows: People’s Party—3o0, the 
Ba‘th—2z2, National Party—19, Popular Syrian 
Party—2, Cooperative Socialist Party—2z, Arab 
Liberation Movement—2, Communists—1, and 
independents 64 (or 45% of the total membership). 
The Chamber met in November 1954 and functioned 
until Syria’s union with Egypt in February 1958; 
it came closer than any preceding Chamber to com- 
pleting its four-year term and legislated energetically. 
It ceased to exist with the establishment of the 
United Arab Republic, when Syrians sent 200 of 
the joint parliament's 600 members to Cairo (see 
Egypt, below). 

After Syria seceded from the UAR, on 28 Sep- 
tember 1961, its separate parliamentary life was soon 
restored. General elections were held on 1-2 Decem- 
ber, with a simultaneous referendum on a new provi- 
sional constitution (approved by a 97.6% majority), 
Voting for the Chamber was secret and free; despite 
Egyptian appeals to boycott the elections, partici- 
pation reached 63%—the highest in Syrian parlia- 
mentary elections. The outcome was again a sharply- 
divided Chamber, lacking a comfortable working 
majority: the People’s Party received about 22% of 
the vote, with 14% for the National Party (heir to the 
National Bloc), besides 32% independents and sev- 
eral smaller groups. The Cabinet, based on broad 
right-of-centre support in the Chamber, aimed to 
rescind the nationalisation decrees and the agrarian 
reform of the UAR era, Displeased military groups 
repeatedly intervened in politics, leading to the dis- 
solution of the Chamber, at the end of March 1962 
and then to the seizure of power by the Ba‘th Move- 
ment, in March 1963. 

The Ba‘th, in power since then (despite factional 
strife and personal changes), has altered perceptibly 
the structure and functions of parliament, rendering 
it subservient to the Executive. At the beginning 
of the Ba‘th régime, a National Council of the 
Revolutionary Command (al-Madjlis al-watani li- 
kivadat al-thawra) was established, comprising mil- 
itary officers. Under a provisional constitution, 
this council—both executive and legislative— exer- 
cised the real power, In 1964, it was renamed The 
National Revolutionary Council (NRC) and was ex- 
panded to 95 members, mostly civilians: 20 ranking 
Ba‘th officials, five members of the former National 
Council of the Revolutionary Command, five repre- 
sentatives of the military, 14 trade unionists, 13 
peasants, seven women representatives, seven 
representatives of the teachers’ union, five selected 
from the free professions, two university professors 
and 17 ‘‘progressive citizens". NRC, Syria's parlia- 
ment, could enact laws (its main function), pass the 
Budget, amend the constitution, supervise referenda 
and elect a five-man Presidential Council—the 
principal executive body. In February 1966, NRC 
was expanded from 95 to 134 members, ousting 





30 and adding 69, thus changing the balance of 
power. Two weeks later, a military coup by Salab 
al-Djadid put an end to this experiment and dissolved 
NRC; legislative authority was henceforth vested in 
the President's office and in the Cabinet. However, 
on 1 May 1969, a new constitution was promulgated 
by the Regional Command of the Ba‘th. This stipu- 
lated the establishment of a People’s Assembly 
(Madjlis al-sha‘b), to be elected for a four-year 
term, by a method to be determined. Its main 
attributes were to be the drafting of a permanent 
constitution, approving laws, debating the budget, 
ratifying agreements and treaties, electing the State 
President, and interpellating Ministers. This consti- 
tution, however, was never put into practice. 
During the rule of H&fiz al-Asad, from 1970 to 
date (1978), the character of the Syrian parlia- 
ment was changed to suit even more the socialist 
ideology of Asad’s faction within the Ba‘th. Under 
the amended Provisional Constitution of 1971—pro- 
mulgated as permanent on 31 January 1973—legis- 
lative powers are vested in a People’s Assembly 
(Madjlis al-sha‘b), comprising 173, then 186 and 
finally (since 1977) 195 members, elected by popular 
associations and trade unions, with the proviso that 
at least half of the members be peasants and workers. 
The People’s Assembly is elected every four years 


may veto its laws, must nevertheless submit to the 
Assembly's will if it passes the same law again by 
a two-thirds majority. In addition, the Constitution 
grants the People’s Assembly the following powers: 
to approve the candidate for Presidency of the Re- 
public, debate government policy, withdraw confi- 
dence from Ministers, approve the budget and ratify 


vance, displaying little if any independence of the 
Executive. The Syrians were not unaware of this: in 
the 1973 and 1977 elections for the People’s Assembly, 
only a small part of the eligible voters participated. 

The People’s Assembly nominated by Syria's 
President, Hafiz al-Asad, in February 1971, consisted 
of 87 Ba‘thists, or just over half of the total 173; 
another 36 represented the General Union of Peas- 
ants. In the Assembly elected on 25 May 1973, the 
Ba‘thists numbered at least 111 out of a total 186, 
while another 46 labelled themselves independents; 
97 of the total number of seats had been earmarked 
for peasants and workers. In the Assembly elected 
on 1-2 August 1977, Ba‘thists numbered 125 out 


Occupations of Members in the Syrian Chamber, 1919-1954 
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(Source: Winder, in MEJ, xvii (1953), 50) 
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of a total 195; another 36 labelled themselves 
independents, and 99 of the total number of seats 
had been earmarked for peasants and workers. 

The history of Syrian parliaments is not easily 
divided into distinct periods. Nevertheless, it may 
be divided into three main eras: (a) The French 
Mandate, during which time the Chambers were 
distinguished by the struggle for Syrian sovereignty 
and independence; (b) Independence, when Chambers 
were marked by even deeper internal strife with 
determined efforts by the Cabinet and the party 
(or parties) to gain power, at the Chamber’s expense, 
against equally determined opposition; and (c) 
Dependence, first on Egypt, during the UAR years, 
then on the guidelines set forit by the Ba‘th-military 
coalition which governed Syria after the UAR broke 
apart. One may conclude with some justification 
that the role of parliament in Syria has diminished, 
from one era to the other, at least regarding its 
impact on public decision-making. 

Syrian parliamentarians were characterised by 
factors besides distinct and religious denomination 
(which were relevant during the first two eras of 
the Chamber), An investigation of these periods based 
on Winder—see Bibliography) concludes as follows: 
(a) Parliamentarians were youthful—the median age 
(at time of entering each Chamber) was between 39 
and 46; this was perhaps chiefly due to a fairly large 
turnover; (b) The proportion of Members with 
university education rose consistently, reaching 
48% of the Chamber in 1954; there was also a steady 
rise in the proportion of those exposed to Western 
culture, particularly with respect to facility in foreign 
languages; and (c) With regard to occupations of 
members, rural landlords have continuously com- 
prised the largest single group; the tribal-notable 
group was regularly second or third in size. Together 
they dominated the Chamber and generally appeared 
to form a conservative, pro-status quo force. Lawyers 
were, no doubt, an important group, gradually 
increasing in size and becoming second only to the 
landlords. On the other hand, very few Members 
were either ‘u/ama? or military officers. 
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{vi) Lebanon. 

The Lebanese parliament was first initiated by 
the French Mandatory authorities in 1922, It was 
intended to support the Mandate, but gradually 
became more independent and attracted various 
leaders of public opinion, thus enabling it to work for 
independence during the Second World War. Its 
weakness, however, became increasingly more 
apparent since the achievement of Lebanese state- 
hood in 1943 and of complete independence in 1945 
—when the French departed and all responsibilities 
of government passed into Lebanese hands, 

Although the Lebanese parliament contributed on- 
ly modestly to policy-making and was inefficient 
as a check on both the executive and the bureaucracy, 
it has been an integral part of the political system 
nonetheless. Its powers have been hampered con- 
stantly by the lack of public consensus on central 
issues, the personal character of politics, the im- 
portant role of religious communities and the pecu- 
liarities of the electora] system, These constraints 
have hindered the Lebanese parliament from fulfilling 
the role of conflict-resolution; rather, it has assumed 
a role of conflict-accommodation which, in practice, 
frequently meant conflict-postponement, 

Lebanon's Constitution, unwritten guidelines 
(usually called the “National Pact” of 1943), govern- 
ment structure, parliamentary system and elections, 
as well as many of the laws, are peculiarly suited 
to an involved complex of rivalries and based on 
the desire to maintain an equilibrium between them 
—with at least a semblance of consensus. The elec- 
toral system in particular has harmonised with tra- 
ditional pluralism. Constantly relying on the need 
for compromise, the Lebanese parliamentary system 
has consequently displayed weakness. Checks and 
balances are considered essentially desirable in demo- 
cratic regimes. However, distribution of key positions 
in Lebanon among various religious denominations, 
although allowing for much-needed compromise, does 
not necessarily ensure smooth effective functioning 
either within or without parliament, 

The character of the Lebanese parliament was 
essentially determined early during the French Man- 
datory period. In March 1922, the Mandatory 
authority instituted a consultative Representative 
Council of 30 members, to be elected in two degree- 
voting by male suffrage. Seventeen of its seats were 
earmarked for Christians and 13 for Muslims. Thus 
representation by denominational groups became 
institutionalised in the legislature; it was soon to 
be the main organisational feature of the entire 
public administration. A second Representative 
Council was elected in 1925. Two days after the 
promulgation of the 1926 Constitution, it became 
Lebanon’s Chamber of Deputies. A 16-member 
Senate (seven of them appointed by the State 
President, the others elected) was established to 
check this Chamber; the two houses fused in 
1927. 

In 1926, the Representative Council adopted a 
constitution which, as amended, has essentially 
remained in force to date. The main provisions con- 
cerning the legislature were as follows: in addition 
to the Senate, elected for six years, a Chamber would 
be elected, in two degrees, for four years; its two 
annual sessions would be of two and two and one-half 
months duration, respectively, The formal powers of 
parliament were legislation (which could also be init- 
iated by the executive); approving the budget and 
taxation; electing the State President, for three 
years (since 1929—for six years); supervising the 


Cabinet (by interpellations and no-confidence votes) 
and amending the constitution. 

The unicameral body, the Chamber of Deputies 
(Madjlis al-nuwwab) still kept its partly-appointed 
character for some time, undoubtedly in order to en- 
sure compliance; between one third and two-fifths of 
the membership was appointed by the Lebanese Pre- 
sident and Cabinet. Since the 1943 general election, 
the entire Chamber is elected, The final denomina- 
tional ratio in parliament dates from 1943, the year 
when the Chamber set it at 30 Christians and 25 Mus- 
lims and Druzes. This ratio of 6:5 has remained un- 
changed, although the actual numbers have varied, 
There were 55 members after the 1947 elections (the 
first after the evacuation of the French), followed 
by 77 (1951), 44 (1953) and 66 (1957). The number of 
members was set at 99 for the 1960 elections and did 
not change for the 1964, 1968 or 1972 elections (no 
elections were held in 1976, due to the civi] war). 
The following is the official, pre-determined break- 
down by religious denominations, 


Denominational makeup of the Lebanese Chamber 
{1960, 1964, 1968 and 1972 Elections) 


Muslims and Grand 
Christians Druzes Totai 
Maronites 30 Sunnis 20 
Greek Orthodox 11 Shits 19 
Greek Catholic 6 Druzes 6 
Armenian Orthodox 4 
Armenian Catholic 1 
Protestant 1 
Smaller groups 1 
Total 54 45 99 


This ratio no longer reflects the demographic 
breakdown of Lebanon's population (the last census 
was taken before the Second World War). This has 
been only partly offset by frequent changes in the 
number of electoral constituencies and the resultant 
re-zoning. Since 1960, these have corresponded to 
the state's administrative districts; a serious attempt 
has thus been made to represent Lebanon's regions 
fairly and still keep the religious denominations 
reasonably happy. Each district now elects from two 
to eight Members of the Chamber (the only single- 
Member district is Sayda) according to a pre-deter- 
mined breakdown by denomination (roughly re- 
flecting the assumed ratio), For example, the district 
identical with the city of Tripoli elects four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox. Similarly-composed slates 
of candidates (in the above example, of four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox) run against each other. 
Single candidates may also compete, although they 
have consistently met with little success. Every 
eligible voter in the district, whatever his denomina- 
tion, votes for the candidate or slate of his choice, 
provided he observes the denominational breakdown 
prescribed by law. An obvious advantage of the 
system is that, on the one hand, it compels candidates 
to ally themselves with others from different de- 
nominations and on the other, to show moderation 
and refrain from antagonising any particular de- 
nomination in the district. A possible drawback 
is that many Members of the Chamber are rather 
tame individuals who have run as compromise 
candidates. Political parties competing in these 
elections are under the same constraint in forming 
slates of candidates by denominations, thus possibly 
limiting their activities. 

Emphasis on a denominational “key system” has 
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served as an obstacle to structural political change 
~—for better or worse, depending on one’s viewpoint. 
It has also bred antagonism, hardly mitigated in the 
Chamber by the above electoral arrangements: 
loyalty to affiliation to a religious denomination 
is only one variable in parliamentary politics, When 
Members do not vote by religious denomination, they 
take sides according to the local interests of their 
constituencies. There are also ideological differences 
in the Chamber, of which the longest-standing has 
been support for Lebanon as a separate political en- 
tity versus a union or federation with one or more 
Arab states. Furthermore, there is competition among 
the political parties, which frequently, although not 
always, are identified with the respective denomina- 
tions; in the 1960s, only one-quarter to one-third 
of the Members were officially affiliated to parties. 
Within the wide scope of denominations, one finds 
smaller, feudal-loyalty groups as well. Personal par- 
ties are also often identified with denominations 


the Ba‘th and several others, however, are not so, 
identified. 

Under the aggregate pressure of denominational, 
local, ideological and party competition, as well as 
personal rivalry, the Lebanese Chamber has been 
fracile and cautious—and consequently limited in 
policy-making. It expects that a good share of the 
decision-making and executive policies be carried out 
by a Cabinet, whose Ministers are drawn from the 
Chamber and which works closely with the State 
President. Even legislation has been a lengthy and 
sometimes inconclusive process, although its overall 
record is impressive; during the years 1953-72 the 
Chamber passed 2,106 bills (or an average of 105 
annually), The Chamber has often skirted divisive 
issues, at least insofar as decision-making is con- 
cerned. On the whole, its role appears to have been 
chiefly deliberative; argumentation in the Chamber 
displays a high level of competitiveness, within the 
framework of political and cultural pluralism, How- 
ever, this has afforded satisfaction only to the partici- 
pants themselves rather than to those Lebanese who 
have no access to it and to disenfranchised groups, 
such as the Palestinian refugees, who have been 
largely instrumental in using extra-parliamentary, 
increasingly violent ways to make themselves heard. 
By 1975 they had succeeded in fracturing the delicate 
minimum consensus concerning Lebanese polity 
and shattering the precarious status-quo of which 
the Chamber had been both an exponent and an 
advocate. It is symptomatic that two earlier serious 
national conflicts—in 1952 and 1958—were settled 
by the Chamber's agreeing on the election of a State 
President. During the civil war (since 1975), the 
Chamber has met several times, in order to elect 
a new State President (in June 1976); it has accom- 


plished little else, however, not really succeeding 
at resolution of the conflicts which keep violence 
alive. Its inability to agree on action in urgent issues 
has prevented the Chamber from taking a stand, 
also, on an important suggestion of President 
Farandjiyya (in a speech on 14 February 1976). He 
then suggested altering the Muslim-Christian ratio 
in the Chamber from 5:6 to 1:1; the Chamber, 
however, has not even debated this. 

The socio-economic composition of Lebanese 
Parliaments has had little to do with the rate of 
voter participation. While countrywide participation 
has usually been between 50 and 61 per cent (women 
were enfranchised in 1953), rural turnout has regular- 
ly been proportionately higher than the urban, 
possibly due to recruitment by landowners and local 
leaders. In addition, rural districts have had a slight 
relative edge in the seats allocated them in the 
Chamber, The reason seems to be that the Lebanese 
Chamber is an exclusive club, reserved in practice 
for those with better-than-average education who 
can afford the registration fee and campaign expend- 
itures, Indeed, every slate of candidates includes 
at least one who finances the campaign; he is general- 
ly a prosperous businessman hankering for political 
power (incidentally, this has provided an avenue 
for the nouveaux riches to penetrate the power 
system, avoiding a cleavage between the political 
and economic élites). The outcome, however, has 
been that the well-to-do generally represent the poor. 
Even among the former, however, there are meaning- 
ful differences in socio-economic make-up, as the 
following table (based on Hudson and Harik, see 
bibliography) indicates: 

The shift is most interesting: landlords comprised 
the largest single group between 1943 and 1953; 
lawyers predominated in 1957. The business and pro- 
fessional groups made up more than half the member- 
ship betweent hem. Otherwise stated, the top polit- 
ical élite in the first decade of the Republic failed 
to hold its own in parliament; the typical Member 
of the Chamber nowadays is an educated person of 
upper or middle income, actively engaged in business, 
law or some other free profession. 

Bibliography: The minutes of parliamentary 
proceedings have been published regularly, since 
the 1940s, in the official Madjlis al-nuwwab—al- 
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1943 1947 195! 1953 1957 1960 1964 1968 1972 
no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % 
Landlords 31 53 29 53 36 45 18 41 22 33 26 27 28 28 28 17 20 14 
Lawyers 23 39 17 3% 29 36 20 45 26 39 27 27 30 30 44 27 38 27 
Businessmen 19 32 14 25 28 35 12 27 12 18 27 27 32 32 45 27 48 34 
Professionals I$ 25 15 27 23 29 13 30 19 29 43 43 42 42 48 29 35 25 





(In several cases, the figures may add up to more than the number of Members or to more than 100%, as more 
than one occupation was listed). 
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(vii) Jordan, 


The Emirate of Transjordan, carved out by ‘Abd 
Allih in 1921 and recognised by the British as such 
in May 1923, has displayed strong British influence 
in its parliamentary structure and procedure, both 
during the Emirate itself and in the subsequent in- 
dependent Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan (further: 
Jordan). 

As early as July 1923, ‘Abd AlJldh formed by 
decree a Committee to prepare an electoral law for 
a representative assembly, The law was ready in June 
1924, although the entire Assembly project was post- 
poned, reportedly due to British discouragement of 
the idea. In October 1926, a group of notables was 
convened to prepare another electoral law, meeting 
with similar results. More tangible progress was 
achieved, however, after the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
was signed on 20 February 1928. In accordance with 
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this Treaty, an Organic Law was promulgated on 
16 April setting up a Legislative Council (Madjlis 
tashri‘l), to be elected for three years by two-degree 
male suffrage. It was to consist of 16 Members, with 
guaranteed representation for the Christians (3), 
Circassians (2) and Bedouins (2). There was no Cabi- 
net responsibility towards the Council. Laws passed 
by the latter required the approval of both the Emir 
and the British Resident, while the Council could 
not override the Emir’s veto. 

Despite repeated protests by nationalists that 
the Council was in effect merely consultative and 
unrepresentative of the people, it remained the basic 
instrument of parliamentary activity until 1946. 
In actual practice, it demonstrated greater indepen- 
dence than had been anticipated. The first Council 
demanded and obtained immunity and freedom of 
debate for its Members and was dissolved by the Emir 
on 9 February 1931, when it refused to approve the 
financing of the Desert Patrol. The lesson was not lost 
and the following four Councils appear to have been 
considerably less oppositionist towards the Emir. 

Following the new Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 
22 March 1946, which recognised Jordan's indepen- 
dence with ‘Abd Allah as its King, a new constitution 
and an appropriate electoral law were promulgated. 
The constitution provided for a bicameral) National 
Assembly (Madjlis al-umma). The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madjlis al-nuwwdb) was to consist of 
20 Members (r2 Muslims, 4 Christians, 2 tribal 
representatives and 2 for the Circassians and She- 
shans),elected by all male Jordanian citizens aged 
18 or over. Candidates had to be at least 30 years 
of age; they were required to deposit a sum of money 
which would be forfeited in case of failure to be 
elected. The Senate (Madjlis al-a‘yan) was to number 
precisely half the membership of the Chamber and 
was to be appointed by the King, for eight years, 
from among more mature persons (at least 40 years 
of age), with half the Senators completing their 
terms every four years (as in ‘Irak), 

General elections were held on 20 October 1947, 
over the objections of nationalist circles that the 
King retained too much power under the 1947 Con- 
stitution and the Cabinet was not responsible to the 
Chamber, The only party running, the government- 
sponsored al-Nahda (‘Revival’), obtained 4 seats; 
other seats were won by independents, also identified 
with the Establishment. In general, this Chamber 
—dissolved on « January 1950—was no different 
in character and tone from the Legislative Councils 
it had superseded. 

More substantive change occurred after Jordan's 
annexation of a part of the West Bank in 1950 and 
the granting of citizenship (including the franchise) to 
its inhabitants. Since then, the political history of 


Jordan has been largely the struggle between an em- 
battled monarchy and its Palestinian subjects. One 
of the fronts of this struggle was the Chamber (a 
cautious nomination policy prevented clashes in the 
Senate), practically the sole forum for uninhibited 
criticisms and unhampered propaganda. General 
elections were held on rr April 1950, with high voter 
participation, reportedly about 70%. With the 
increased number of eligible voters, the Chamber's 
membership was increased in 1950 to 40, equally 
divided between East Jordanians and West Bankers. 
The latter also obtained 7 seats in the Jordanian 
Senate, whose membership was expanded to 20. 
The system favoured East Jordan by minimising 
representation of the more populous West Bank. 
Nevertheless, the West Bankers—who were more 
politically-conscious and less attached to the Royal 
House than the East Jordanians—ultimately 
altered much of the Chamber's character. Most of the 
Chamber's West Bankers introduced an ideological 
dimension both into electioneering and the Chamber's 
deliberations through their relations with political 
parties. This was so even when those parties were 
not legally permitted to run, which was virtually 
the general practice (since 1957, all parties have 
been banned). The following table illustrates the 
party affiliations of Members of the Chamber during 
the first twelve years after the enfranchisement of 
the West Bankers (based on Abu Jaber, see Bibliog- 
raphy), 

The first Chamber to comprise West Bankers 
(Jordan's second since independence) had a nucleus 
of six or seven oppositionists, all West Bankers who, 
although a minority in the Chamber, often took the 
lead in the debates. Briefly stated, this Chamber 
behaved much as did the first Legislative Council in 
1931. It refused to pass the budget and consequently 
was dissolved by the King in May 1951, with new elec- 
tions called for 29 August. Although ‘Abd Allah was 
assassinated on 20 July 1951, the August 1951 elec- 
tions were held on time (with a voter participation 
of about 50%). In the new Chamber, the Opposition 
was even stronger and numbering about 14 of the 
20 West Bankers. It was also more vociferous and 
passed a new constitution on 8 January 1952, which 
made the Cabinet (singly and jointly) responsible to 
parliament; a two-thirds majority no-confidence vote 
in the Chamber was to result in the dismissal of the 
Cabinet. Furthermore, the 1952 Constitution provided 
for legislation in both Houses and a joint session 
in case of disagreement; the King’s veto could be 
overriden if each House re-adopted the law by a two- 
thirds majority. Foreign treaties and financial agree- 
ments were to be ratified in parliament. Immunity 
was reaffirmed and interpellation of Ministers intro- 
duced. 


Parties in the Jordanian Chamber 1950-1967 








Second Chamber Third Chamber Fourth Chamber Fifth Chamber 

Party 20/4/50-3/5/51 1/9/51-22/6/54 17/10] 54-26/6/56 — 14/10/56-20/t0/6r 
National Socialists ro rr I 11 
Communists 2 2 2 3 
Ba‘th 2 3 _ 2 
Arab Constitutional 8 9 17 4 
Community (al-U mma) 2 I — 1 
Muslim Brethren _ _ 4 4 
Liberation (Tahrir) _ —_ I I 
Independent Candidates 16 14 15 14 
Total 40 40 40 40 
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The increase in the legislature's powers and | 
concomitant curtailment of those of the Executive 
were noteworthy, even though in practice King 
Husayn and the Cabinet frequently succeeded in 
circumventing these constitutional provisions during 
the turbulent years which followed. Nevertheless 
these provisions remained a frame of reference for 
the Opposition, which soon demanded and passed a 
constitutional amendment that established a simple 
majority (instead of two-thirds) as sufficient for a 
vote of no-confidence. Alarmed, the Palace dissolved 
the Chamber in January 1954, and reportedly rigged 
the general elections of 16 October 1954 (in which 
participation was about 57%). This election brought 
in a more compliant Chamber: (half of the Members 
of the previous Chamber were defeated and only 3 
out of 18 Opposition Members were re-elected). 
Consequently, about 35 (of the 40) Members were 
loyal to the Government; much of the opposition 
became extra-parliamentary, with foreign elements 
allegedly inciting mob violence. 

The general elections of 2r October 1956 almost 
entirely concerned foreign issues, and brought in 
the most radically nationalist Chamber until then. 
Most matters involved a traditional, pro-Western 
orientation versus a Pan-Arab (i.e., pro-Egyptian) 
policy, The King, favouring the former trend, won 
this contest of ideologies and succeeded in replacing 
some of the more radical Members of the Chamber. 
Meanwhile, the Chamber's membership had been 
raised to 50 and that of the Senate to 25. Elections 
to all subsequent Chambers were reportedly in- 
fluenced by the Governinent and the Chambers were 
considerably more conservative politically. Although 
not always docile (several had to be dissolved), 
Chambers generally did find a modus vivendi with 
King and Cabinet. 

In the general elections for the Sixth Chamber, 
held on 22 October ro61, only about a tenth of 
the electorate participated. Under the new Electoral 
Law of 22 May 1960, the Chamber's seats had been 
increased to 60 (with 10 earmarked for Christians aud 
2 for Circassians) and the Senate's to 30 (in both 
cases, half of the seats were earmarked for West 
Bankers). However, only 20 seats were contested in 
the 1961 elections. The Chamber was dissolved on 
x October 1962; general elections for the Seventh 
Chamber were held on 24 November. These elections 
were freer in nature and about 70%, of the electorate 
participated, The Chamber was still politically mod- 
erate, perhaps due to the official ban on political 
parties. Still, it was bold enough to bring down the 
Cabinet in April 1963 and was consequeutly dissolved. 
During this period, the Ba‘th had taken over in 
both ‘Irak and Syria, firing the imagination of Pan- 
Arab nationalists in Jordan as well. Elections for the 
Eighth Chamber were held on 8 July 1963 and for the 
Ninth on 15 April 1967. Both elections yielded fairly 
conservative Chambers, probably the result of mani 
pulation, with 21 and 7 candidates, respectively, re- 
turned unopposed. 

Since the Six-Day War of June 1967, there have 
been no parliamentary elections in the Israeli-held 
West Bank, although some West Bankers visited 
‘Amman and assumed their seats in both Chamber 
and Senate several times, Since 1967, the ratio be- 
tween East Jordanians and West Bankers has been 
maintained through the tactic of having Members 
decide how to fill vacant seats. Husayn has continued 
to appoint Palestinians to the Cabinet, although the 
key Ministries have gone to East Jordanians. Lately, 
seeking to broaden its popular East Bank repres:n- 


tation, the Jordanian Cabinet—acting on instruction 
from King Husayn—decided (1 April 1973) to amend 
the state's electoral law in order to grant women both 
passive and active voting rights for the Chamber. 
Keeping Jordan's options open concerning its future 
relations with the West Bank, the Chamber—on the 
King’s initiative—passed a constitutional amendment 
which empowered the King to dissolve the Senate 
as well and to postpone general elections for a period 
of up to one year. On 5 February 1976, the two Houses 
were called upon to approve another amendment, 
empowering the King to postpose the elections 
sine die and, meanwhile, to reconvene parliament 
as required. 

However, the semblance of a king governing in 
consultation with his people had to be maintained, 
On 13 April 1978, Husayn requested his government 
to enact a temporary law, providing for a National 
Consultative Council to assist the Executive. The 
new Council, nominated Governorate by Governorate, 
ought to comprise legal and competent persons, re- 
presenting various public sectors, On 17 April, a 
royal decree promulgated the law instituting the 
National Consultative Council (al-Madjlis al-watani 
al-istishari), It stipulated that the Council would 
be composed of 60 nominated Members, men and 
women, Jordanians, aged 30 or over, not simulta- 
neously employed elsewhere, nor Senators. Its duties 
were to study and discuss all draft laws and advise 
the Cabinet before it approved them. The Members 
of the Council had full authority to demand explana- 
tions from the Ministers, on any subject, and to speak 
freely. The Council would be formed every two years. 
The King had the right to dissolve it at any time, 
or relieve a Member of his position. The Council 
was to be dissolved automatically when the sus- 
pended parliament was revived, after new elections. 

There are apparently three main periods in 
Jordan's parliamentary history. During the first, 
when the country was still called Transjordan, the 
Emirate’s Legislative Council was generally com- 
pliant with ‘Abd Allah’s wishes. During the second, 
commencing with independence and the annexation 
of the West Bank, the Chamber of Deputies (although 
not the Senate) witnessed the growth of a real 
Opposition. The Opposition, comprising part of the 
West Bankers’ contingent, was concerned less with 
socio-economic affairs than with essentially political 
ones, chiefly relating to foreign policy, such as the 
non-recognition of Israel, a tougher border policy 
and the strengthening of Jordan's relations with one 
or more of the Arab states. The third era begins in 
1967, when Jordan rules the West Bank no more and 
West Bank connexions with the pariiament in ‘Am- 
man, although still extant, become weaker and less 
frequent. 

The character of the Jordanian legislature has 
been markedly conservative, particularly during the 
first period, although later on as well, due to the 
regulation that gave the right-of-vote to tax-payers 
only, The Legislative Councils elected between 1931 
and 1946 always comprised the same people {or their 
relatives)—all belonging to thirty six leading 
families. In the Chambers of Deputies elected be- 
tween 1947 and 1967, despite the addition of the 
West Bankers and the increase in the number of 
Members, only 230 individuals, representing 183 
prominent famlies, occupied the available 437 seats 
(details correct only for candidates originally elected, 
not for replacements). 

This explains why the socio-economic character 
of the Chambers in the second period varied but 
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little. As to the educational level, West Bankers 
surprisingly had only a slight edge over the East 
Jordanians in the Chamber, perhaps because the 
latter sent some of their best men there (the less 
educated came from amongst the Bedouin). Even 
these differences disappeared by the mid-1960s 
with the overall increase in the educational level 
of the Chambers, as illustrated in the following 
table (based on Abu Jaber—see Bibliography). 


Comparison of the level of education of members of the 
Second and Fifth Jordanian Chamber of Deputies 


Level Second Chamber _ Fifth Chamber 





1950-1951 1956-1961 
Elementary 5 12.5% 3 7-5 % 
Secondary To) = 25.0% 13 32.5% 
College 21 52.5% 23. 57.5% 
Illiterate I 2.5% I 2.5% 
Unknown 3 75% ° ° 
Total 40 100% 40 100% 


Bibliography: The proceedings of the Legis- 
lative Council have appeared as Mudhdkardt al- 
madjlis al-tashriG al-Urdunni, ‘Amman 1929-1946. 
Since 1947, they have appeared, in ‘Amman, as 
Mudhdkarat madjlis al-nuwwab and Mudhakarat 
madjlis al-a‘yan. The laws passed by the Jordanian 
parliament are published in the official gazette, 
al-Djarida al rasmiyya or its Mulhak (supplement), 
An English translation of many of them has been 
published by C. R. W. Seton, Legislation of 
Transjordan 1918-1930, iii, London n.d. [1931]. 
See also Giannini, Le costitusioni ..., 385-422; 
Davis, 303-24; Davis*, 235-66; E. Wright, Ab- 
dallah’s Jordan; 1947-1951, in MEJ, v/4 (Autumn 
1951), 439-60; Constitution of the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan, in ibid., vi/2 (Spring 1952), 
228-40; King ‘Abdallah of Jordan, My memoirs 
completed (al Takmilah), Washington, D.C. 1954, 
13-22; Giannini, Nuove costituzioni ..., 54-70; 
R. K. Blandin, Jordanie, Givors 1955, 99-102; 
Levin, 93-128; al-Sayyid Sabri, 279-87; Godchot, 
263-87; France—Présidence du Conseil—Direction 
de la Documentation, Constitution de la Fédération 
arabe (Iraq et Jordanie) (19 Mars 1958), Paris 1958 
{= Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 2413); A. 
Dearden, Jordan, London 1958, 95-109, 125 ff.; 
G. L. Harris, Jordan: its people, its society, tts 
culture, New York 1958, 90-1; R. Patai, The King- 
dom of Jordan, Princeton, N.J. 1958, 46-7, 92-3; 
Munib al-Madi and Sulaym4n Misa, Ta’rikh al- 
Urdunn fi 'l-karn al-Sishrin, n-p. 1959; B, Shaw- 
dran, Jordan: a state of tension, New York 1959, 
171-7, 291-2, 340-2; G. Sparrow, Hussein of Jordan, 
London 1960, 43-4, 108-16, 142-3; idem, Modern 
Jordan, London 1961, 41-55; Ye. Orlov and N. 
Sashko, Gosudarstvenniy stroy Yordanii, Moscow 
1961, 37-50; King Hussein, Uneasy lies the head, 
mp. 1962, 153 ff.; Muhammad Khalil, i, 43-75; 
Sovremennaya Yordaniya (spravoinik), Moscow 
1964, 135-9; A. H. H. Abidi, Jordan: @ political 
study 1948-1957, London 1965, 66 ff., 88 ff., 96 ff., 
117 ff., 130-1, 142 ff., 185-7; France—Secrétariat 
Général du Gouvernement—Direction de la 
Documentation, Constitution du Royaume de 
Jordanie Hachemite {texte mis a jour en 1965), 
Paris 1966; C. Bailey, The participation of the 
Palestinians in the politics of Jordan, unpubl, 
Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, New York 1966, 


IOI-3, 117-24, 138-9; Peaslee*, ii (1966), 534-57; 
A. M. Goichon, Jordanie réelle, N.P. 1967, i, 
358-68; Hasan al-Hasan, al-Angima ..., 299-313; 
P. J. Vatikiotis, Politics and the military in Jordan, 
London 1967, 47-51; al Marayati, Middle Eastern 
constitutions ..., 139°97; K. S, Abu Jaber, The 
legislature of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: a 
study in political development, in MW, lix/3-4 (July- 
Oct. 1969), 220-50; W. Sands, The Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan, in Ismael, ed., Governments . . ., 
283-303; Abboushi, Political systems ..., 267-84; 
Nasser H. Aruri, Jordan: a study in political de- 
velopment (1921-1957), The Hague 1972, 100-13, 
122-7, 133-8, 148-50, 174-82; Blaustein and Flanz, 
eds., Constitutions ..., vii (1972): Jordan; Madjlis 
al-umma al-Urdunniyya fi khamsin Sam™, ‘Am- 
man 1972; Gholam H. Razi, Hashimite Kingdom 
of Jordan, in al-Marayati, ed., The Middle East, .., 
230-54; P. Snow, Hussein: a biography, London 
1972, 98 ff.; R. F. Nyrop et alii, Area handbook 
for the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, Washington, 
D.C. 1974, 136-7, 139-40, 155 ff.; M. Haas, Husseins 
Konigreich: Jordaniens Stellung im Nahen Osten, 
Munich 1975, 15-26, 201 ff.; Bailey, Cabinet forma- 
tion in Jordan, in A. Sinai and A. Pollack, eds., 
The Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan and the West 
Bank: a handbook, New York 1977, 102-13; 
Huzza‘ al-Madjali, Mudhakkirati, Jerusalem n.d.; 
M. ‘A. B. Shirdan, al-Urdunn bayn ‘Sahdayn, n.p., 
n.d, 


(viii) Saudi Arabia. 


Saudi Arabia has not yet established anything 
resembling a parliament, although the matter has 
been occasionally mentioned among the ruling circles 
as something to be dealt with in the future. The King 
has delegated authority to various councils and com- 
mittees, although no representative institution has 
been set up to date (1978). The King retains most 
powers and is a Madjlis unto himself (as vividly des- 
cribed in Time, 29 May 1978, p. 23). The Ministers, 
headed by the King, fulfill the function of a legis- 
lative as well as executive body. A Ministry of Justice 
co-ordinates laws and regulations with the injunc- 
tions of the shari‘a. 

Bibliography: Davis*, 371 ff.; Levin, 42x ff.; 
Godchot, 27 ff.; France—Présidence du Conseil— 
Direction de la Documentation, Textes constitution- 
nels sur l'organisation des pouvoirs publics en Arabie 
Séoudite (réglement du 4 mai 1958), Paris 1958 
(= Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 2465); G. A. 
Lipski et alii, Saudi Arabia: its people, its society, 
its culture, New Haven, Conn, 1959, 106 ff.; 
Muhammad Khalil, i, 235 ff.; Peaslee*, ii (1966), 
1088 ff.; G. J.-L. Soulié and Lucien Champenois, 
Le royaume d’Arabie Saoudite face a I'Islam 
révolutionnaire, 1953-1964, Paris 1966; Hasan al- 
Hasan, al Angima .. ., 335-47; al Marayati, Middle 
Eastern constitutions ..., 293 ff.; Abdul H. Raoof, 
The kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in Ismael, Govern- 
ments ..., 353 ff.; D. E. Long, Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, in al-Marayati, ed., The Middle East..., 
255 ff.; Hamad Sadun al-Hamad, The legislative 
process and the development of Saudi Arabia, 
unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, University of Southern 
California 1973; Muhammad Isma‘il ‘Alam al-Din 
et alii, al-Mabadi? al“dmma li 'l-tashri* fi 'l- 
Mamilaka al-‘Arabiyya al-SuSidiyya, n.p. 1395/ 
1975; Blaustein and Flanz, eds., Constitutions ..., 
xi (1976): Saudi Arabia; R. F. Nyrop et alit, Area 
handbook for Saudi Arabia*, Washington, D,C. 
1977, 172 ff.; D. E. Long, 27-8. 
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(ix) Kuwait. 


Independent since June 1961, Kuwayt soon began 
to introduce some changes in the paternalistic, ab- 
solute rule of its Amir, In 1938, a Consultative 
Assembly had been established, Although headed by 
the Crown Prince and mostly nominated, it voiced 
criticism of foreign concessions in Kuwayt. It was 
dissolved soon afterwards because of anti-British 
sentiment expressed by its nationalists. Following 
a decree of the Amir on 26 August 1961, an electoral 
law, decreeing a Constituent Assembly, was issued on 
7 October 1961, granting the franchise to all literate 
male citizens aged 21 or over; candidates were to 
be literate male citizens, aged 30 or over. Elections 
were held that December for zo seats in the Consti- 
uent Assembly; Ministers constituted the other mem- 
bers. The Assembly first met on 20 January 1962 and 
drafted a constitution, promulgated on 11 November. 

The constitution provides for a National Assembly 
(Madjlis al-umma), elected every four years, com- 
prising 50 members. The right to vote is granted 
to literate male citizens aged 21 or over, with ten 
constituencies each electing five members. Candidates 
stand as individuals (as no political parties are 
allowed); they must be male citizens aged 30 or over. 
The Assembly is in session eight months per year. 
The main powers of the National Assembly are legis- 
lative (although the Amir has the right of veto), 
discussing general policy and ratifying foreign agree- 
ments. Members enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
Ministers are responsible singly before the Assembly 
and collectively before the Amir alone; this means 
that the Assembly cannot topple the Cabinet by a 
no-confidence vote. Both this and the right-of-veto 
reflect the paternalistic attitude of the Amir towards 
the National Assembly. 

The first elections were held on 23 January 1963, 
then in January of 1967, 1971 and 1975. The electoral 
base was very narrow, only about 50,000 Kuwaiti 
citizens having the right to vote. In every Assembly, 
several members formed an opposition, noted for 
its leftist views, to the Amir and his government; 
although a minority, they were usually educated, 
articulate and active, often demanding more powers 
for the National Assembly. In April 1963, they re- 
quested abrogation of the defence arrangements with 
Great Britain and rapprochement with Egypt or 
Syria. In December 1965, seven opposition members 
resigned from the National Assembly, protesting 
limitations on individual liberties and on the Kuwayti 
press. Late in 1972, an opposition group succeeded 
in persuading the Assembly to refuse the ratification 
of Kuwayt in the Oil Participation Agreement. 
The Amir, who had had enough of such activities, 
suspended the constitution and the National Assem- 
bly on 29 August 1976. 

Bibliography; Kadri Kal‘adji, al-Kuwayt fi 
mawhib al-haddra, Beirut 1962, 173 ff.; Text of 
the letter of resignation of Mr, Abdul Aziz Hamad 
Sakr, Speaker of the Kuwaiti National Assembly, 
January 3, 1965, in Arab Political Documents 
(Beirut), 1965, t-2; France—Secrétariat Général 
du Gouvernement—Direction de la Documenta- 
tion, Constitution de 'Etat de Koweit (11 Novembre 
1962), Paris 1965 (= Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 
3201); Peaslee*, ii (1966), 598-620; Hasan al- 
Hasan, al-Angima ..., 351-66; Majid Khadduri, 
Political trends in Iraq and Kuwait, in Current 
History (Philadelphia, Pa.), lii/ro6 (Feb. 1967), 87-9, 
rr5; Ali Humaidan, Les princes de l’or noir: évolu- 
tion politique du Golfe Persique, Paris 1978, 108-20, 
203-26; Hasan Sulaym4n Mahmid, al-Kuwayt: 
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madihé wa-hadiruhd, Baghdad 1968, 363 ff.; al- 
Marayati, ed., Middle Eastern constitutions ..., 
198-242; F. H. Kochwasser, Kuwait; Geschichte, 
Wesen und Funktion eines modernen arabischen 
Staates, Tiibingen and Basel 1969, 325-31; A. M. 
Abu Hakima, Kuwait and the Eastern Arab 
protectorates, in Ismael, ed., Governments ..., 
434-6; Yabya al-Djamal, al-Nigdm al-dustiri fi 
'l-Kuwayt, Kuwayt 1971, 199-403; Stanford 
Research Institute, Area handbook for the peripheral 
states of the Arabian Peninsula, Washington, D.C. 
1971, ro8-12; Blaustein and Flanz, eds., Con- 
stitutions ,.., vii (1971); Kuwait; V. L. Bodyan- 
skiy, Sovremenniy Kuveyt (spravocnik), Moscow 
1971, 120-9; H. V. F. Winstone and Zahra Freeth, 
Kuwait: prospect and reality, New York 1972, 
212 ff.; R. G. Landen, State of Kuwait, in al- 
Marayati, ed., The Middle East..., 284-9; G. 
Tixier, Evolution politique et constitutionnelle 
du Koweit, in Revue Juridique et Politique, xxviii 
(Jan.-Mar. 1974), 27-42; Albaharna, 20-1; Nyrop 
et alii, Area handbook for the Persian Gulf states, 
166-76; D. E. Long, 30-2; Kuwait today—a 
welfare state, Nairobi n.d., 52-8, 


(x) Al-Bahkrayn. 


The Shaykh of al-Bahrayn held both executive and 
legislative powers until independence was declared 
in August 1971. Soon afterwards, the Amir announced 
his intention to draft a written constitution. After 
some consultation, he promulgated a decree on 20 
June 1972, establishing a Constituent Assembly for 
the drafting of a constitution; a later law, promul- 
gated on 16 July, specified the manner of election 
to the above Assembly. It was to comprise 22 mem- 
bers, elected in 8 districts by all male citizens aged 20 
or over, excepting the military, the police and crim- 
inals; candidates had to be aged 30 or over and 
literate. In addition, the Assembly was to include an- 
other ten members nominated by the Amir and his 
Ministers, Both the above laws closely followed the 
Kuwayti model, as did the subsequent constitution. 

Elections for the Constituent Assembly were held 
on 1 December 1972, after a fairly heated campaign 
in which candidates appeared to consider seriously 
statements by the Amir concerning the advantages 
of democracy, This mood probably helped bring 
about the very large voter participation of 88.5%. 
Efforts by leftist groups to influence the electorate 
failed, while moderate, conservative candidates 
generally succeeded in these elections. The Shit 
minority cast bloc-votes for candidates of their own 
denomination, Consequently, elected members were 
mostly Shi" (14 out of 22), young (11 of the 22 were 
under 39 years of age) and well-educated (8 of the 22 
were university graduates and another 2 had studied 
at universities for two years or more). The Amir and 
his Cabinet, always cautious to maintain the Sunni- 
Sh!% balance, corrected the above ratio by their 
own nominations (so that the Assembly comprised 
21 Sunnis and 21 ShIis). 

‘The Constituent Assembly, which was first con- 
vened on 16 December 1972, approved a constitution 
in June 1973—essentially the draft submitted by 
the Cabinet, although several additional safeguards 
for constitution and Assembly were worked in. This 
constitution provided for a National Assembly (ai- 
Madjlis al-watani) of 30 elected members (the second 
legislature was to have 40) and no more than 12 
Ministers, to be elected every four years. The Assem- 
bly’s powers were mainly legislative, although one 
of its attributes was the authority to grant conces- 
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sions concerning the natural resources of al-Bahrayn. 

The first election to the National Assembly, held 
on 7 December 1973, was even livelier than the 
Constituent Assembly campaign. About 250,000 
people had the right to vote. The number of con- 
stituencies had been increased from 8 to 20, half of 
which elected two members each and the other one 
member each. Not unexpectedly, this gave rise to 
charges of gerrymandering. The issues ranged from 
socio-economic (women’s suffrage, unemployment, 
inflation) to religious (Shi‘is versus Sunnis) to politica! 
(various ideologies competed, although parties were 
banned). A count of those sympathetic to the 
nationalists and the socialists indicates radicalisation 
in the make-up of the National Assembly, as com- 
pared to that of the Constituent Assembly. Conse- 
quently, the December 1973 Assembly displayed 
independence towards the Amir and even criticised 
his policies; therefore, the Amlr dissolved the 
Assembly on 26 August 1975. By 1978, it had not 
yet been re-convened. 

Bibliography: Peaslee’, ii (1966), 1280-1; 
Blaustein and Flanz, eds., Constitutions ..., 
(1974): Bahrain; Albaharna, xxviii fi.; Anthony, 
45-53; E. A. Nakhleb, Bahrain: political develop- 
ment in a modernizing society, Lexington, Mass, 
1976, 117-64; Nyrop et alii, Area handbook for 
the Persian Gulf states, 225-6; D. E. Long, 32-3. 


(xi) Kafar. 


The Shaykh of Katar maintained all executive 
and legislative powers until 2 April 1970, when a 
provisional constitution was promulgated (even be- 
fore Katar became independent). This provided for 
a Consultative Assembly (Madjlis al-shard), compris- 
ing 33 members: 30 elected, 3 nominated by the ruler 
(in practice, from his own family) and ten Ministers. 
Katar was divided into ten constituencies, each elect- 
ing four members, the ruler himself ultimately 
selecting three out of each four. Candidates had to be 
born Katar citizens, aged 24 or over, with no crimi- 
nal record. No political parties were allowed, as 
elections were meant to be personal. The Consultative 
Assembly is elected for three years (with the option 
of another three-year extension). It meets eight 
months per year (with at least one meeting each 
month) and is to deliberate and pass laws submitted 
to it by the Cabinet; to approve the budget; and to 
discuss overall policy-making in Katar. 

Katar became an independent Amirate in Sep- 
tember 1971; an amended Provisional Constitution 
was promulgated in April 1972. On 23 April, the 
Amir nominated the first Consultative Assembly. 
In May 1975, its term was renewed by the Amir 
for another three years. It appears to have consistent- 
ly obeyed the Amir. The only constraints over his 
powers are Islam and family relations. 

Bibliography: Katar—Wizarat al-ma‘arif, 

Nahdat Kafar, n.p. 10964, 17-22; Peaslee’, ii 

(1966),1280-1; Sadik and Snavely, 136-8; Blaustein 

and Flanz, eds., Constitulions..., xi (1973): 

Qatar; Albaharna, xxxixff.; Anthony, 75-6; 

Nyrop et alii, op. cit., 258-63; D. E. Long, 34. 


(xii) United Arab Emirates. 


The United Arab Emirates, a federation of seven 
former Trucial Coast principalities [see AL-IMARAT 
AL-SARABIYYA AL-MUTTAHIDA in Suppl.], was estab- 
lished, after protracted negotiations and some initial 
difficulties, on 2 September 1971. A provisional 
constitution was agreed upon on 18 July 1971 and ex- 
tended for another five years in November 1976. This 
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constitution and other agreements declared that al- 
though the patternalistic rule of each Amir was to 
continue, matters of federal interest were to be 
settled by the Supreme Council (al-Madjlis al-a‘ld) of 
the seven Amirs, aided by an appointed federal 
Cabinet. 

Legislative authority was vested in the Federal 
National Assembly (al-Madjlis al-wafani al-a‘la), 
comprising 40 members delegated by the seven states 
according to the following distribution: 


Aba Zabi 

Dubayy 

al-Sharika (Sharja) 

Ra’s al- Khayma 

‘Adjman 

Fudjayra 

Umm al-Kaywayn 
Total 


The mode of selection was left to each member state 
(in practice, they are nominated by the respective 
Amirs). The Assembly’s term is two years; sessions 
commence each November and last for six months. 
Its main functions are to debate the federal budget 
and drafts of laws presented to it by the federal 
Cabinet. The Cabinet must inform the Assembly 
about international agreements. Voting is by simple 
majority and Assembly Members enjoy immunity. 
The President of the United Arab Emirates—who 
has continuously been the Amir of Abii ZabI— 
may dissolve the Assembly. 

In actual practice, the Federal National Assembly 
is merely a consultative body, debating mostly 
matters of internal interest to the federation. Its 
character is largely determined by the fact that all 
members are appointed by the Amirs, who select 
males from their own families or from among the 
community of wealthy merchants and businessmen, 
interested in preservation of the status quo. In 
addition, the powers of the Federal National Assem- 
bly are limited, in practice, by the fact that each 
state legislates individually according to the shari‘a. 
Abi Zabi even has an Advisory National Council 
(al-Madjlis al-istishdri al-wafani) of its own, com- 
prising 50 nominated members, although with no 
meaningful power. 
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(xiii) “Umdan. 

The Ibadi Im4m of ‘Um4n (and Muscat) is its 
Sultan as well. In these two capacities, he functions 
as an absolute ruler. The Sultan and his family have 
not yet considered (1978) the establishment of par- 
liamentary institutions in ‘Um4n, nor have they 
promulgated any sort of constitution. 
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(xiv) Yemen. 


The Yemen Arab Republic (formerly Yemen, some- 
times referred to as North Yemen) has had a fairly 
recent and brief parliamentary history. Under the 
Imamate, the Imam was an absolute ruler, subject to 
the Kur’4n and the shari‘a, He alone held executive, 
legislative and judicial powers and there were no 
representative institutions. Although Yemen joined 
with Egypt and Syria in a United Arab Republic on 
8 March 1958, it did not send any representatives to 
the National Assembly of the UAR in Cairo. The revo- 
lution of 26 September 1962 gave birth to the Re- 
public and touched off a six-year civil war. The 
republicans promulgated their first constitution on 
27 April 1964, which also provided for a Consultative 
Assembly to be selected from among Yemen's learned 
men for a three-year term. Its main tasks were to be 
passing laws and advising the government in public 
policy. During the civil war, however, this consti- 
tution was not put into practice. 

Since March 1963, Yemen had a legislature, the 
45-member consultative National Council, nominated 
to afford a fairly wide occupational and geographical 
representation. It comprised 20 shaykhs (tribal and 
rural), 9 ‘lama, 8 more persons with formal edu- 
cation and 8 merchants, The Council's first task was 
to elect the President of the Republican Council 
—who was also to be State President, and head of the 
republican government at San‘a’. In the summer of 
1970, its membership was increased to 63, including 
12 Royalist representatives. 

Several provisional, Islam-oriented constitutions 
were drafted, beginning with the one promulgated 
on 3 October 1962. The permanent constitution of 
28 December 1970 described Yemen as ‘‘an Arab Is- 
lamic state”, with the shari‘a as the source of all 
legislation. It established a Consultative Assembly 
(Madjlis shiva), as a legislative body to supervise 
the Executive. The Assembly comprised 159 mem- 
bers, of whom 139 were elected and 20 nominated by 
the Executive. Voters had to be at least 18 and 
candidates, 25; the Assembly’s term was set at four 


years. 

The first elections to the Consultative Assembly 
were held in February-March 1971, without the 
participation of political parties (banned in the 
Republic). Elections were two-degree; villages and 


tribes selected their representatives, which then 
elected 139 Members of the Assembly, After nomina- 
tion of the remaining 20, the Assembly met to select a 
three-man Presidential Council—which, in actual 
practice, was responsible for nearly all major deci- 
sions, while the Consultative Assembly offered ad- 
vice only when asked to do so. 

After a bloodless military coup in San‘a? on 
13 June 1974, the Military Command Council sus- 
pended both the constitution and the Consultative 
Assemblv; a new, provisional constitution was prom- 
ulgated, granting the Military Command Council 
both executive and legislative powers. Nevertheless, 
the Consultative Assembly was re-convened in 
November 1974, under the pressure of tribal chief- 
tains, then suspended again in September 1975, 
without much achievement. Its critics argued that 
it had been a forum for self-interested cliques, with 
no real understanding of national development. 
Brief and unstable in its history, parliamentarism 
in Yemen appears to lack a firm foundation to this 
very day. 
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(xv) South Yemen. 


The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(sometimes called South Yemen) was established on. 
30 November 1967, upon the departure of the last 
British troops from Aden. This withdrawal followed 
the failure of the British to bring about a Federation 
of South Arabia between the Colony of Aden and the 
former Protectorates bordering it. The issue had been 
hotly debated in the Legislative Council, the only 
apparent representative institution in the Colony 
of Aden, Inaugurated in 1947 as an entirely nomi- 
nated body, it was changed in 1955 to include an 
elected element—largely because of pressure by the 
Aden Association (a group formed in 1950-1 to pro- 
mote greater Adenese participation in the govern- 
ment, which consequently advocated independence). 
In the 1955 elections, 4 of its Members were elected; 
and in 1959 and 1964, r2 (out of 24). 

The Front for the National Liberation of South 
Yemen has ruled the new state since 30 November 
1967, Soon becoming the sole legal party and re- 
named the National Front, its General Command 
circulated a draft of a constitution in order to obtain 
reactions; in November 1970, this constitution was 
promulgated. It vested legislative powers in the 
Supreme People’s Assembly (Madjlis al-sha% al. 
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a‘la) of 10 members, elected for three years. Of these, 
86 were to be elected by al! those aged 18 or over, 
through local councils, under the supervision of the 
General Command of the National Front, and another 
ts by the Trade Union Federation. A quota was 
reserved for women among the 86 (though they could 
run independently as well). 

The formal powers of the Supreme People's As- 
sembly were fairly wide-ranging: election of the state 
President and Cabinet; debating and passing of laws, 
including the budget and development plans; ratifi- 
cation of international agreements and the anouncing 
of astate of emergency. Members enjoyed parliamen- 
tary immunity. 

As the local councils required for the elections 
were not in existence in 1970, a provisional Supreme 
Peoples’ Assembly was nominated by the National 
Front. It first met between 31 July and 4 August 
1971, im order to elect certain state officials, as 
directed by the National Front, Insofar as can be 
ascertained, this nominated Supreme People's 
Assembly has continued to meet regularly, passing 
laws presented to it by the Cabinet and debating 
and approving economic plans. However, the Assem- 
bly's constant subservience to the National Front 
has minimised its effectiveness considerably. The 
first elections in South Yemen to the Supreme 
People’s Assembly were held on 18 December 1978; 
it is not known whether its powers versus the Na- 
tional Front have changed since. 
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(xvi) Egypt 

Egypt was the first part of the Ottoman Empire to 
experiment with parliamentary bodies (in 1866). 
Earlier, in 1829, Mubammad ‘AII had instituted a 
Consultative Council (Madjlis al-mashwara), although 
it was merely an advisory board, meeting only once 
a year. IsmA‘il was the first to endow Egypt with a 
representative assembly modelled on Western 
European parliaments, even though he undoubtedly 
intended it to remain solely advisory. This body, 
the “Assembly of Delegates” (Madjlis shard al- 
nuwwdb) was constituted in November 1866 by 
Khedivial decree (for the text of this decree, see 
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Bibliography—Hudid wa-nizdmndmat madjlis shira 
al-nuwwab al-misriyya). The 75 members, Egyptians 
aged at least 25, were to be elected for three years, 
indirectly, as befitted a partially-illiterate population; 
in addition, it enabled the Khedive to exercise 
better control over the results. This intention was 
also manifested in the paragraphs prohibiting 
Delegates from receiving petitions, limiting them to 
debate over purely internal affairs and to proffering 
advice on projects submitted to them by the Khe- 
dive's Council of Ministers (Madjlis al-wuzard?). 
In any event, all decisions had to be ratified by the 
Khedive, who nominated the Assembly's President 
and Vice-President and had the exclusive right to 
convene, adjourn and dissolve it. The Assembly's 
name was changed to Madjlis al-nuwwab at the end 
of Ism4‘ll’s rule, although its functions underwent 
no essential changes. These Assemblies were con- 
vened for several weeks per year, most likely in 
order to impress Egypt's creditors—especially 
the European Powers—with the supposed liberal- 
constitutional views of its ruler. However, the general 
ferment in Egypt in the late 1870s and 1880s led 
to the Assemblies demanding a greater share in 
decision-making, which they did obtain in February- 
March 1882. Soon afterwards, however, the Assem- 
blies were adjourned, during the events leading to 
the British armed intervention; they were never 
convened subsequently. 

Soon after the British Occupation, Lord Dufferin 
issued a special report suggesting the institution 
of a Legislative Council (Madjlis shard al-kawansn) 
and a General Assembly (al-Djam‘iyya al-‘umimiy- 
ya), both of which functioned from 1883 to ror2. 
The first was to consist of 30 members of whom 14, 
including the President, were to be appointed 
by the Khedive and his Ministers; the other 16 were 
to be elected for 6 years by indirect balloting. It 
would debate (but not initiate), legislation and 
discuss the budget. The second was to consist of 
eighty-two members, including the Ministers, the 
Legislative Council and another 46 members elected 
for 6 years from among candidates over 30 years old, 
literate and who paid at least { E. 50 per annum in 
direct taxes. The first body met 5 times per year and 
the second—at Jeast once every two years to debate 
more important matters, including new taxes. While 
these partly-appointed bodies were less representa- 
tive than the Assembly of Delegates, they had a 
greater share in approving government expenses. 

These bodies were superseded by a unicameral 
Legislative Assembly (al-Djam‘iyya al-tashri“iyya), 
according to a Fundamental Law, issued on r July 
1913, initiated by Lord Kitchener, then Great 
Britain’s Consul-General in Egypt. In addition to 
the Ministers and 66 elected members, this Assembly 
was to include another 17, nominated in order to 
guarantee minimal representation for the Copts, 
Bedouins, merchants, physicians, engineers and 
teachers. Elections were to be indirect, with candi- 
dates aged at least 32, literate and paying a minimum 
amount of taxes. The mandate of the members 
was to be for six years, with one-third of the member- 
ship renewed every two years. Most important 
amongst the prerogatives ascribed to the Legislative 
Assembly were that, no new law could be passed 
before it had been debated and no new tax imposed 
before it had been duly approved. The Assembly 
met several times during 1914, although its convoca- 
tion was postponed again and again following the 
outbreak of World War I and it never reconvened 
subsequently. 
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The Constitution of 19 April 1923, superseded 
by a less liberal one on 22 October 1930, was rein- 
stated on 12 December 1935, Essentially modelled on 
the 1830 Belgian Constitution, it provided for a 
monarchy largely in control of parliament. The 
latter was to be bicameral, comprising an Assembly of 
Representatives (Madjlis al-nuwwdab) and a Senate 
(Madjlis al-shuyakh). The former was to be elected 
for five years by indirect balloting; candidates were 
to be at least 30 years old and literate. Two-fifths 
of the latter were appointed and three-fifths elected 
by indirect balloting. The term of office was ten 
years, with half of the Senators, appointed and elec* 
ted alike, leaving every five years. Senators had to 
be at least 40 years old and enjoy a certain social 
and economic status. The King and either House had 
the right to initiate legislation. Every law had to 
be passed by both Houses; the King had the right of 
veto, although it could be over-ridden by a two- 
thirds majority, The Assembly had a slight advantage 
over the Senate in discussing the budget and voting 
confidence in the government; however, unlike 
the Assembly, the Senate could not be dissolved, 
but merely ajourned, 

Attempts by King Fu’ad [see Fu?AD AL-aAwwat] 
to increase his prerogatives at the expense of Parlia- 
ment—despite opposition by the Wafd Party— 
culminated in his promulgating a new constitution, 
by Roya! Decree, on 22 October 1930. The new con- 
stitution raised obstacles to parliamentary censure, 
increased the proportion of appointed Senators from 
two to three-fifths (60 out of r00) and empowered 
the Executive to legislate during the parliamentary 
recess. In addition, the Assembly of Representatives 
could not initiate financial laws, while the King 
could do so, Modifications in the electoral law fa- 
voured the King and his supporters; the number of 
Representatives was reduced from 235 to 150. 

The 1923 Constitution was reinstated, on 12 Decem- 
ber 1935, with all its former parliamentary attri- 
butes; it remained in effect until the Revolution 
of 23 July 1952. The constitution was formally abol- 
ished on ro December 1952 and political parties dis- 
banded on 13 January 1953. Since April 1954, the new 
régime had declared repeatedly its intention to re- 
turn to some form of parliamentary rule. The new 
constitution of the Republic of Egypt was promul- 
gated on 16 January 1956 and approved by a popular 
referendum, It provided for a 350-member unicameral 
National Assembly (Madjlis al-uwmma), to be elected 
every five years by general, secret and direct ballot- 
ing, controlled by the National Union (established 
in May 1957 and the only political grouping per- 
mitted). For the first time, women were granted the 
passive and active franchise, although voting was 
compulsory for males only. Voters had to be aged 18 
or over, with no criminal record; candidates had to be 
30 or over and literate. Some 2,528 candidates filed 
papers, although only 1,318 were approved after a 
screening by the National Union, including 5 out 
of the 16 female candidates (of the 5, two were 
elected—the first women to serve in any Arab parlia- 
ment). Elections were held on 3 July 1957. 

Most, although not all legislation was vested in 
the National Assembly; legislation was, in fact, 
its only significant attribute. It first met from 
July 1957 to February 1958, when the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) of Egypt and Syria was established. 
The 1957 parliament was dissolved and a new provi- 
sional constitution for the UAR was promulgated on 
5 March 1958, providing for a joint National Assem- 
bly, to be convened in Cairo, with 400 Egyptian and 
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200 Syrian members. The first UAR National Assem- 
bly, mostly nominated by Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir 
{g.v. in Suppl.J, duly met on 21 July 1960. Its powers 
and tasks approximated to those of the 1957 National 
Assembly, although legislation continued to be 
promulgated largely by presidental decree. 

The joint parliament was dissolved when the 
UAR broke up on 28 September 1961. The 1962 
founding of the Arab Socialist Union (as successor to 
the National Union) and the Constitution of 25 March 
1964—which later was the basis (with a few modifi- 
cations) for that of 1971—determined anew the pre- 
rogatives of parliament, The new National Assembly 
first met on 26 March 1964; its first act was to ra- 
tify the provisional constitution. It met regularly 
and was renamed The People’s Assembly (Madjlis al- 
sha‘) in May 1971. Its 350 members are elected for 
five years, by general, secret and direct balloting 
in 175 constituencies (two members in each), Candi- 
dates must be approved by the Arab Socialist Union; 
at least half of those elected must be peasants (own- 
ing no more than 25 acres of land) and workers. An- 
other ro members are nominated by the State Presi- 
dent. Members enjoy parliamentary immunity, 
although they may be deprived of their seats by a 
motion of twenty members and a subsequent vote 
of two-thirds of the Assembly. The President of 
the Republic, his Ministers and members of the 
Assembly may initiate legislation. Proposed laws 
are studied and screened in parliamentary committees 
and subsequently submitted for voting in the plenary. 

The most recent People’s Assembly elections to 
date (1978) were held on 28 October 1976, with a 
second ballot on 4 November for those candidates who 
did not obtain 51 % of the vote in their constituencies 
in the first round. There were about 9,500,000 
registered voters; participation was compulsory for 
men and optional for women. There were 1,531 candi- 
dates, of whom more than half were running for the 
first time. About 56% of all the candidates were 
independents, while concerning the others, a novel 
situation had arisen, The Arab Socialist Union was 
then, officially, still the only party allowed to contest 
the elections. In 1976, however, it served more as 
an organisational framework, within which several 
parties were competing with one another (a situation 
legalised, post facto, by the June 1977 Party Law). 
In 1976, these were the Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 
(centrist) the Socialist Liberals (right-of-centre), 
and the Patriotic Progressive Unionist Alignment 
(left-of-centre). In the first round, the first won 
280 seats, the second 12, the third 2, and indepen- 
dents 48. After the remaining 8 seats were decided, 
in the second round, the State President appointed 
another ro Members (all of the Arab Socialist Party 
of Egypt), and several independents and others 
crossed the lines; the final allegiances were as follows: 


The Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 312 
The Socialist Liberals Ir 
The Patriotic Progressive Unionists Alignment 3 
Independents 34 


Total 360 


On 29 June 1977, the People’s Assembly adopted the 
new Party Law, liberalising the situation within 
limits and legitimising certain groups, which had 
previously been forced to act clandestinely. The de- 
bate within the Assembly became livelier, regarding 
both legislation and policy-making, and frank criti- 
cis was expressed more frequently. The govern- 
ment, however, remained secure in the Assembly’s 
support. On 22 July 1978, President Anwar al-Sadat 
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announced the formation of his own party, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, which 306 of the Arab 
Socialist Party Members in the People’s Assembly 
joined on 21 September 1978. Following this merger, 
the National Democratic Party became the ruling 
party in the state and in the People’s Assembly 
(subsequently winning a handsome majority in the 
7 June 1979 general elections to this body). 

The history of parliamentary institutions in 
Egypt may be divided into three principal periods. 
The first, from 1866 to 1914, is the stage of exper- 
imentation with Western parliamentary models, ad- 
vising the ruler and largely dependent on him (or on 
the British Occupation, after 1882), with no politi- 
cal parties playing any significant role. The second, 
from 1924 to 1952, represents the closest approach 
in Egypt to a multi-party representative body, debat- 
ing policy, passing legislation and in frequent con- 
flict with the executive, particularly until Fu?dd's 
death and Fardk's accession in 1936. Even so, during 
this period, only one parliament completed the five- 
year term allotted to it (1945-50). The Wafd Party, 
victorious in the Assembly in the first elections 
(1924) with 150 out of 211 members, frequently (al- 
though not always) repeated its victories, thus com- 
pelling the King to dissolve parliament. The third 
period, from 1957 to date, represents a move towards 
the single-party parliamentary model (with a reported 
turnout of over 90% of the voters and nearly roo % 
support), generally subservient to the executive 
power of the President of the Republic. This has been 
particularly evident since 1967, when the Assembly 
empowered the President of the Republic to issue 
laws by decree, indefinitely. During the late 1960s, 
some 6,000 such laws were issued annually, However, 
the situation has changed somewhat since the Assem- 
bly elections of October-November 1971, particularly 
due to the relative liberalisation of the regime under 
Anwar al-Sadit—one sign of which has been the 
renewal of multi-party activity. Consequently, oppo- 
sition to the State President is being voiced more 
freely now (1978) and the standing of the People’s 
Assembly has risen, even though it has to its credit 
few crucial policy-making decisions. 

Due to the limited role of parliament in the 
decision-making process, Egyptian parliamentarians 
can hardly be considered a very important component 
of the country’s political élite, except, perhaps, 
during the multi-party era. Nevertheless, the socio- 
economic make-up of Egypt’s Assemblies may serve as 
an indication of the shift in the balance of power, 
To some extent, this has been determined by the 
electoral system—indirect balloting in the first 
period, which facilitated the decision of public 
functionaries. Indirect balloting during the multi- 
party period, subverted by the power structure and 
the wealthy (as Egyptians were the first to admit), 
enabled constant re-election of the politicians and the 
rich. The single-party controlled election system 
under the Republic enabled those trusted by the new 
régime to enter parliament. 

While no definite studies of the socio-economic 
composition of the Assemblies are available, some in- 
complete data confirm the trends influenced by the 
electoral system. In the first Assembly, elected in 
1866, there were 58 Swmdas out of a total membership 
of 75; the proportion ot Swmdas decreased from one 
Assembly to the other. Since 1924, parliament has be- 
come more broadly representative, although Jand- 
owners, businessmen and professionals (chiefly 
lawyers) played an important and possibly decisive 
role. In the Republic, the Assemblies of the late r950s 


and early 1960s comprised a relatively large propor- 
tion of lawyers, businessmen, bureaucrats, officers 
and landowners, but very few workers and peasants. 
For example, according to the calculations of H. 
Hopkins, 332 ff. (see Bibliography), the Assembly 
of 1957-8 comprised one-third lawyers and business- 
men, nearly one-third senior civil servants, ex- 
Ministers, former officers and landowners, and about 
one-third village ‘umdas and shaykhs—but very few 
peasants and even fewer workers. This situation 
was reversed by legislation in the Assembly elected 
in 1964, where only 76 members—out of a total 
of 360—had served in previous Assemblies. Out of 
the 350 elected members, about rr4 had registered 
as fallakin and another 75 as workers. Other groups 
—academics, journalists, lawyers, physicians and 
Bedouins—numbered considerably fewer. The Chris- 
tians elected were under-represented (one Copt 
and one Greek); this was partially corrected by 
allotting 8 out of the ro appointed seats to Christians. 
Since 1964, more than half (actually, 50% to 60%) 
of the membership has comprised workers and peas- 
ants, although few indeed hold important positions 
(such as Ministers or chairmen of parliamentary 
committees). 
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(xvii) Sudan. 


Sudan's parliamentary history commenced later 
than that of Egypt and several Maghrib states; the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, set up in 1899, did 
not provide for development of any meaningfully 
representative institutions. It was only in September 
1943 that the British authorities, aware of rising 
nationalist sentiment, announced their intention 
of setting up an Advisory Council (Madjlis istishari), 
comprising 18 members elected by all of Sudan's 
northern districts; another 2 elected by the Chamber 
of Commerce; and 8 others nominated by the 
Government General (to secure representation for 
social and economic groups). The Governor-General 
himself was to be the Council's president; the civil, 
financia] and legal secretaries were to be full mem- 
bers. The Advisory Council was inaugurated on 
15 May 1944, despite the protests of Egypt, which 
had not been consulted and of some Sudanese, who 
criticised its partially-nominated character, its 
being restricted to advisory functions and the 
exclusion of representatives from southern Sudan. 
Nevertheless, in retrospect, the creation of the Ad- 
visory Council may be seen as the first serious 
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British attempt to come to terms with Sudanese | An internal commission supervised the elections 


nationalism. 

After the end of the Second World War, Sudani- 
sation proceeded swiftly and comprised representative 
bodies as well. A joint British-Sudanese administra- 
tive conference met for several months during 1946 
and 1947, suggesting the foundation of a Legislative 
Assembly and Executive Council, based largely on 
the British model, As the Egyptian government was 
reluctant to commit itself to a project which en- 
dangered its future ties with Sudan, the British went 
ahead alone and on 14 June 1948 authorised the 
governor-general to promulgate an ordinance 
establishing the above institutions. According to 
this ordinance, the Legislative Assembly (Diam‘iyya 
tashri“iyya), elected for three years, was to represent 
all of Sudan; the inclusion of the south in the Assem- 
bly was a significant step in Sudanese integration. 
It provided for 52 elected members to represent the 
north and another 13 to represent the south. The 
governor-general could nominate up to 10 members; 
several were to present the executive. Of the 65 
elected members, ro would be elected directly in 
towns and the others by indirect elections in the 
rest of the Sudan. Voters must be Sudanese, male 
and aged 25 or over; candidates must be Sudanese, 
male and aged 30 or over. An Executive Council 
(Madjlis tanfidht), comprising between 12 and 18 
members (at least half of them Sudanese), headed 
by the leader of the Legislative Assembly, was to 
supersede the governor-general's Council. The 
governor-general still retained important powers: 
vetoing decisions of the Executive Council, the 
tight to legislative by ordinance, and excluding 
certain matters from the Legislative Assembly's 
competence. Nevertheless, Sudan’s parliament had 
come into its own, The elections held in November 
1948 were boycotted by political parties favouring 
union with Egypt. The first Legislative Assembly 
met on 15 December 1948, with the Umma party 
—favouring self-determination for the Sudan and 
amicable relations with the British—in the majority. 
Another influential! group was that of the north 
Sudan tribal chieftains—self-styled Socialist Re- 
publicans. 

The first Legislative Assembly, using both Arabic 
and English, debated economic matters, such as 
the Budget, local affairs, labour legislation and 
the introduction of Arabic in the administration and 
education of southern Sudan. Its most immediate 
concern, however, was relations with Britain and 
Egypt in the context of Sudan's own political future. 
A “Self-Government Statute” was enacted by the 
Legislative Assembly on 23 April 1952, providing 
for an entirely Sudanese Cabinet responsible to a 
bicameral parliament—a Chamber of Deputies 
(Madgjlis al-nuwwdb) and a Senate (Madjlis al- 
shuyakk); the governor-general would retain some 
authority on internal affairs—particularly in public 
services and in southern Sudanese matters—and 
exclusive powers in foreign relations. After initial 
strong opposition, Egypt eventually accepted the 
Statute. In the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953, 
however, Egypt made a bid for popularity in the 
Sudan against the British and suggested several 
modifications in the Statute, which the British 
could not reject. An elaborate plan was worked out 
for a maximum three-year transition period from 
self-government to self-determination. This provided, 
among other arrangements, for a specially-elected 
Constituent Assembly to decide between complete 
independence for the Sudan and links with Egypt. 


to this Assembly, in November-December 1953. 
Voting was by constituencies; voters had to be 21 
or over and resident in their respective constituen- 
cies for a period of not less than six months. The 
National Unionist Party on a decisive victory in 
both Houses (51 out of 97 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 22 out of 30 elected seats in the Senate). 

The new Sudanese parliament, meeting as a Con- 
stituent Assembly (Madjlis ta*sisi), was convened on 
1 January 1954. The majority National Unionist 
Party, formerly assumed to favour union with Egypt, 
correctly interpreted the mood of the country and 
gradually changed direction. On 1g December 1955, 
the Chamber of Deputies declared Sudan's indepen- 
dence; the Senate declared its support three days 
Jater, A transitional constitution, largely based on 
the 1952 Self-Government Statute, was adopted 
and the Republic of Sudan was proclaimed on 1 
January 1956. The struggle for independence gave 
way to translating sovereignty into practical terms, 
which meant parliamentary debates and decisions 
on numerous issues, including relations between 
North and South Sudan. Sudan's parliament was 
rather hampered by a spirit of factionalism, ex- 
pressing itself through groups leaving the political 
parties and forming strong new rapprochements. 

Parliament was dissolved on 30 June 1957. General 
elections were held between 27 February and 9 
March 1958, with the number of Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies raised from 97 to 173, to be 
elected by constituencies of 50,000-70,000 inhabitants 
each. The Senate remained the same: 50 members 
of whom 30 were elected. The new parliament met 
on 20 March 1958 with the Umma party holding 
63 seats; it formed a Coalition Cabinet with the 
People's Democratic Party, a group which had 
broken away from the National Unionist Party. 
The disparity between these two partners, the con- 
stant bickering between the other factions and 
rumours of corruption in high circles discredited 
both parliament and government. The military, led 
by Ibrahim ‘Abbid, thereupon seized power on 
17 November 1958. Among its first acts were to 
suspend the transitional constitution, ban political 
parties and dissolve parliament. The work of the 
Legislative Assembly ceased; moderate legislative 
powers were granted to a Central Council, two- 
thirds of whose members were elected by provincial 
councils and one-third nominated by the President 
of the Republic, The Central Council's term of office 
was two years; the first Council, which convened 
on 15 November 1963, served a shorter term, as 
less than one year later, in October 1964, civilian rule 
was restored following a popular revolt. 

The new elections held in northern Sudan during 
April-May 1965 were based on the 1958 Electoral 
Law, with a few modifications, most important of 
which were: institution of a unicameral legislature 
(the Senate was done away with), reduction of the 
voting age from 21 to 18, and enfranchisement of 
women. Fighting in the south led to postponement of 
elections to March-April 1967, Now that indepen- 
dence had been achieved, the main issues were the 
state of the economy, the character of Sudanese 
society and the question of the south. In 1965, the 
Umma Party achieved the largest plurality (92 seats) 
in the north, while the National Unionist Party 
was second with 73. The other parliamentary groups 
were much smaller and the Legislative Assembly 
(meeting again as a Constituent Assembly) included 
18 independents as well. A coalition cabinet of the 
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two largest parties, supported by the People's 
Democratic Party and the Muslim Brethren—all 
four forming a so-called United Front—was char- 
acterised by friction among the partners and among 
the various party components. Disagreements were 
so frequent and serious and parliamentary work 
was so hampered that the Cabinet decided to dissolve 
the Assembly in February 1968. 

General elections were held in April-May, 1968 
for an enlarged Assembly, seating 215, The National 
Unionist Party and the People’s Democratic Party 
had merged into a Democratic Unionist Party and 
obtained ror seats; the Umma Party obtained 73. 
Other seats went to smaller groups, including 1o in- 
dependents, Again, the two largest parties formed a 
coalition cabinet suffering from essentially the same 
discord as the preceding one. Efforts at approving 
a permanent constitution failed and bickering pre- 
vailed. It was against this background of disillu- 
sionment with parliamentary democracy that the 
“Free Officers", led by Colonel Dja‘far al-Numayri, 
seized power by a bloodless coup on 25 May 1969. 
The constitution was suspended, 
Assembly dissolved and all parties banned. The 
government which had seized power soon vested 
all executive and legislative powers in a ten-man 
Revolutionary Command Council, nine of whom 
were military officers, 

It took some time until the new military régime 
of the Democratic Republic of Sudan felt secure 
enough to experiment with parliamentary institu- 
tions. On 12 August 1972, al-Numayri announced 
that a People’s Assembly (Madjlis al-sha%b) of 
207 members would draft a new constitution, after 
which it would disband and new elections would be 
held, based on the constitution. In September- 
October 1972, 175 members were elected and another 
32 nominated by al-Numayri including 13 women. 
On 12 April 1973, the first permanent constitution 
was approved by the People’s Assembly; it became 
effective on 8 May 1973, superseding the 1954 
provisional constitution. The first People’s Assembly, 
acting as a legislature, was elected—according to 
the 1973 Constitution—under the supervision of 
the Sudanese Socialist Union, the only legal party. 
Candidates for the Assembly were nominated by 
the Sudanese Socialist Union; they had to be mem- 
bers of the party, Sudanese citizens aged 21 or over, 
literate and not deprived of their political rights. 
The Assembly itself is elected for a four-year term 
and sits for at least six months annually. Constitu- 
tionally, it has vast legislative powers, it may 
approve the budget, confirm the government's 
action and vote no-confidence (by a two-thirds 
majority). The Assembly elected in 1974 comprised 
250 Members: 125 were directly elected from geo- 
graphical constituencies, 70 elected by occupational 
organisations (workers, businessmen) and popular 
associations (youth and women’s unions), 30 by 
provincial People’s Councils, and another 25 (no 
more than 25% of the total) nominated by the State 
President. The Sudanese Socialist Union has been 
very active in the Assembly elected in 1974 and is 
responsible for legislation and general policy. 

The cease-fire agreement of April 1972, ending 
a 17-year civil war between North and South, 
granted Southern Sudan its own, separate Assembly. 
First meeting in April 1974, it enjoys wide autono- 
mous powers; the head of its Executive Council is 
the Vice-President of the Republic. Southern pro- 
vinces also send delegates to the People's Assembly 
in Khartum. 


the Legislative | 
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Sudanese parliamentarism has been too brief for 
any detailed evaluation. Commencing with a stage 
of preparation and guidance by the British, the bi- 
cameral legislature got off to a fair start, although 
it was rather hampered both by the north-south 
dichotomy and by factional bickering. Its develop- 
ment has been twice interrupted—first between 
1958 and 1964, then since 1969. Both interruptions 
—the result of military interventions—led to the 
establishment of unicameral legislatures, subservient 
to the respective heads of the military régime, al- 
though still indicating perhaps that parliamentarism 
had struck sufficient roots in the Sudan so as not 
to be wholly eradicated. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that all parliamentary elections held under 
civilian rule were generally carried out smoothly 
and fairly. 
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(xviii) Libya, 


The Kingdom of Libya was established on 24 
December 1951, largely as a result of the inability 
of the Great Powers to agree on the future of this 
area, which had been vacated by a defeated Italy. 
Prompted by the United Nations, a 60-member 
National Constituent Assembly (referred to as 
Djam‘iyya wataniyya or Madjlis ta’sisi) of Libya 
met, beginning 25 November 1950 and resolved, 
on 3 December, that Libya should be a federal 
kingdom under the Amir Muhammad Idils, hence- 
forth called King Idris 1. By October 1951, it had 
also adopted a constitution, considering that the 
new state was made up of three rather disparate 
components—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan. 
Strong rivalry existed between the first two: Tripoli- 
tania was the most populous, Cvrenaica the base 
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Pe + amaadee (q.v.)] and of its then leader, Libya's 
ris I. 

The constitution provided for legislative assem- 
blies in each of the three provinces and for a federal 
National Assembly (Madjlis al-umma). The latter 
was bicameral and consisted of: (a) The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madjlis al-nuwwdb), directly elected on the 
basis of one member per 20,000 male inhabitants 
aged 21 or over (candidates had to be 30 years or 
over and literate), The first Chamber comprised 
55 members: 35 from Tripolitania, 15 from Cyrenaica 
and 5 from Fezzan. (b) The Senate (Madjlis al- 
shuydkk, comprising 24 members aged 40 or over, 
equally divided among the three provinces: four 
Senators were nominated by the legislative assembly 
of each province and the remaining 12 by the King. 
The main task of the National Assembly was to 
enact legislation on issues of national significance, 
such as foreign affairs (local matters were essentially 
left to the respective legislatures of the three prov- 
inces), The King, or either House, could initiate legis- 
lation, although the privilege of initiating financial 
laws remained with the Chamber alone. The King 
could vote legislation and dissolve the Chamber 
at his own discretion. The Chamber's usual term 
was four years and the Senate's eight, with half the 
latter leaving every four years. Ministerial responsi- 
bility was to the Chamber only, where a two-thirds 
majority was required for a no-confidence vote. 

On 7 April 1962 and 25 April 1963, legislation 
was passed in both Houses of the National Assembly 
to alter the 1951 Constitution and change Libya from 
a federal to a unitary state, based on its ten ad- 
ministrative districts instead of on its three provinces 
(which thus lost their special privileges). All of the 
Senate, rather than half of it, was to be nominated 
by the King. The Chamber was to be elected as 
formerly, although women were enfranchised and the 
number of seats was raised from 55 to 103. Some 
of these changes were a response to nationalist pres- 
sures for a unitary rather than federal state and an 
expression of the government's desire to decrease 
local and provincial rivalries and conflict between 
the National Assembly and the King and Cabinet. 

The first elections to the Chamber were held on 
19 February 1952 (based on the Electoral Law of 
6 November 1951). The principal issues were rela- 
tions with the Arab States and the Western Powers. 
Candidates opposing the King and the new régime 
grouped together in a National Congress Party, 
based on Tripolitania and supported by Egypt; 
its platform was strongly nationalist and opposed 
foreign bases in Libya. Elections were held on time 
in all constituencies, despite rioting. The National 
Congress Party won in and around the city of Tripoli, 
but lost elsewhere. Forty-six out of the 55 Members 
of the Chamber supported the King and government; 
the National Congress Party obtained only 7 seats. 
The first duly elected National Assembly convened 
in Benghazi on 25 March 1952. Subsequently, it 
met regularly and was concerned with debating 
and passing legislation. Although Assemblies were 
generally compliant, not infrequent criticism of 
government internal and external i was 
voiced, particularly in the Chamber—frequently 
expressed by interpellations, 

The successive general elections of January 1956, 
January 1960 (with secret balloting imposed on 
the whole state), October 1964 (with women voting 
for the first time and the number of constituencies 
increased to 103) and May 1965 (after King Idris had 
dissolved the Chamber on 13 February 1965) were 
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held on a personal (or family) competition basis | 


(as political parties were not permitted to function 
legally). In the 1965 elections the number of con- 
stituencies was decreased to 91; all successful 
candidates were apparently pro-government—16 ran 
unopposed. 

One of Libya's main problems during the first 
two decades of statehood was a lack of personnel 
trained in the skills required for running the state. 
Nevertheless, the many skilled Libyans serving in 
the National Assembly or its administration sufficed 
to cause Mu‘ammar al-Kadhdhafi to annul the con- 
stitution and dissolve the Assembly after his coup of 
1 September 1969 (the Assembly was, obviously, also 
one of the bases of power of the King he had deposed). 
All executive and legislative authority was vested 
in the Revolutionary Command Council. Libya’s 
provisional constitution, promulgated by the new 
régime in December 1969, reaffirmed that the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council of the Libyan Arab 
Popular Republic (as the state was now called) 
holds sovereign power and is to promulgate Jaws 
and decrees. Al-Kadhdhafi declared, in January 1971 
—and has reaffirmed since—his intention of con- 
vening a legislative assembly, but has not done so 
to date (1978). This postponement is compatible 
with his views, as expressed in his Green book, 
that parliament is not sufficiently representative 
and that direct participation by the masses is 
preferable, A National Congress (al-Mwtamar al- 
kawmi) of the only legal party, the Arab Socialist 
Union, represents trade unions, professional groups 
and popular associations. Its main task is to debate 
the ideological premises of the régime and ratify 
its policy decision, However, this 618-member body, 
established by decree on 13 November 1975, has to 
date apparently convened in January 1976 only. 
Since then, it seems to be in cold storage. Instead, 
again following the principle of direct participation, 
al-Kadhdhafi has been convening (once or twice per 
year) a “General Assembly of the People”, First 
called in March, 1977, this 970-member Madjlis 
is selected in 178 constituencies by popular councils 
and trade unions. It is officially supposed to discuss 
all policy-matters, but in effect it approves (and 
legitimises) the decisions of the Libyan leadership. 

Libya’s parliamentary history, which came to 
an end with the abolition of the monarchy in Septem- 
ber r969, was brief, but not necessarily a total 
failure. The National Assembly's greatest merit was 
in its assisting King and government in welding to- 
gether Libya’s disparate areas into one unitary state. 
During its first decade, at the very least, it also 
curtailed the Monarch's autocratic tendencies. The 
ban on political parties and, since 1965, the almost 
complete subservience of the National Assembly to 
King and Cabinet, minimised whatever significance 
the Assembly still had in public life and paved the 
way for those who eliminated it in the military coup. 
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(xix) Tunisia. 


Under French rule, Tunisia had experimented 
with several French-imposed semi-representative 
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advisory institutions. The Consultative Conference 
(Conférence Consultative, Haya istishdriyya), estab- 
lished in 1891 (with defined powers since 1896), 
comprised only Frenchmen, elected by universal 
direct suffrage since 1905; from 1907 on, they were 
joined by 16 Tunisians, nominated by the French 
Governor General (Résident général). At first, the 
French and Tunisians met together, and later (since 
1910) separately. The main task of the Consultative 
Conference was to advise concerning the budget. 

In 1922, the French replaced the Consultative 
Conference with the Grand Council (Le Grand Conseil 
de Tunisie, al-Madjlis al-Kabir li 'l-Iydala al-Tanisiy- 
ya). Elected for six years, it comprised two sections 
possessing equal rights: one of 56 French members, 
elected by the French in Tunisia and the other of 
41 Tunisians, elected by other Tunisians. The task 
of the Grand Council was to discuss the budget; 
in case the two sections differed, the decision rested 
with an Upper Council (Conseil Supérieur), com- 
prising the Governor General, several Ministers and 
ranking secretaries, as well as seven members 
from each of the Grand Council’s two sections. The 
Grand Council could also raise and discuss any eco- 
nomic or financial matters, but not political or con- 
stitutional ones, Although the powers of the Council 
were limited and minimal, the Vichy Government 
was still wary and abolished it on 21 November 1940, 
transferring its authority to a Consultative Committee 
(Comité Consultatif) of 5 Frenchmen and 5 Tunisians. 

After the end of the Second World War, the Grand 
Council was re-established; its make-up and powers 
were altered on 15 September 1945. After then, 
it comprised two sections, French and Tunisian, 
each numbering 53 Members elected for six years, The 
franchise for the French section was extended to in- 
clude al! Frenchmen and Frenchwomen in Tunisia, 
aged at least 21 (candidates—at least 25), with direct 
voting and proportional representation. The fran- 
chise was also somewhat extended for the Tunisian 
section as well, including all Tunisian males aged 
at least 25 (candidates—at least 30), who either 
paid direct taxes, were war veterans, or had com- 
pleted secondary school. Voting was in two stages. 
Although the Grand Council essentially remained 
concerned with economy and finance, its powers 
were increased to cover advising the government on 
all legislation—although the government could still 
bypass it in urgent cases. Even so, the Grand Council 
was not convened from the end of r95z until 1954, 
when its powers were slightly extended. 

Tunisian nationalists were obviously not happy 
with the limited powers of the above-mentioned Con- 
ference, Council and Committee, nor with their se- 
lective representation, which disenfranchised many 
Tunisians and afforded preferential voting to the 
French minority. As early as 1921, the Destiir Party 
demanded the creation of a representative assembly, 
to which Ministers would be responsible. When the 
Neo-Destiir was set up in 1934, it demanded the es- 
tablishment of such an assembly as an instrument of 
national sovereignty and for limiting the arbitrary 
government of the Bey or of France. Consequently, 
the Neo-Destar rejected the reforms suggested by the 
French in March 1954. These reforms provided for a 
legislative assembly, including French representa- 
tives, with full powers in social and economic matters, 
to be elected by universal suffrage. Under the pres- 
sure of the Neo-Destir and more radical nationalists 
led by Salib ben Yisuf, the Bey signed a decree, es- 
tablishing a Constituent Assembly, on 29 December 
1955- 
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The Neo-Destir, a “dominating party’ (in Du- 
verger’s sense) has continued since to consider it- 
self as the instrument of “national will’, Hence in 
order to dominate the 98-seat Constituent Assembly 
(al-Madjlis al-Kawmi al-Ta’sisi), it insisted on an 
electoral law (promulgated on 6 January 1956) which 
would favour it over smaller parties and groups. 
All Tunisia was divided into 18 constituencies: and 
the slate of candidates obtaining a relative majority 
of the vote in each was considered as “winner take- 
all’. 

Complete independence was the main issue in the 
25 March 1956 elections to the Constituent Assembly. 
The National Front, led by the Neo-Destir Party, 
won an impressive victory (597, 813, out of a total 
of 610,989 votes, or 97.84%). Consequently, it 
induced the Assembly to pass regulations granting 
considerable parliamentary powers to the Assembly, 
its Bureau and six committees. Adoption of those 
regulations enabled the political bureau of the Neo- 
Destir to control the proceedings of the Assembly 
efficiently and to delay the formation of any meaning- 
ful opposition within it. The wide and often unani- 
mous support of the Assembly was skilfully ex- 
ploited by the Neo-Destir, especially by its leader, 
Habib Birgiba, who was also the Assembly’s first 
Speaker; in April 1956, he left this post to become 
Prime Minister, The party utilised Constituent As- 
sembly support to extend the powers of the Assembly 
beyond those of the Bey, his government and the 
French, on the one hand, and to achieve full inde- 
pendence for Tunisia, on the other. The Constituent 
Assembly increasingly considered itself sovereign; 
one of its most significant steps was to proclaim the 
republic on 25 July 1957. No less significantly, it es- 
tablished the norms for future Assemblies, both by 
its own practice and by adopting the June 1959 
Constitution. 

This constitution grants the National Assembly 
(Madjlis al-umma) wide powers, limited, however, by 
the very essence of Tunisia's presidential regime: 
the State President is elected by universal suffrage 
and neither he nor the various Ministers are respon- 
sible to the National Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly is elected in constituency voting for five-year 
terms by all Tunisian citizens aged 20 or over (can- 
didates must be 30 years or over). In theory, it is 
the only legislative body and its members enjoy par- 
liamentary immunity. However, the State President 
also has the right to initiate legislation—taking 
priority over the Assembly; he may also enact decrees 
while the Assembly is in recess (subject to the 
Assembly's subsequent confirmation). Thus, further 
restrictions are imposed upon the Assembly's legisla- 
tive prerogatives. 

The National Assembly elections of 8 November 
were, in many respects, similar to the 1956 Constit- 
uent Assembly elections. Once again, a National 
Front led by the Neo-Destir ran without serious com- 
petition. However, Tunisia was independent in 1959 
and women were enfranchised for the first time. 
Separate polls determined the composition of the As- 
sembly and elected the President of the Republic. 
The National Front won in the Assembly and Bargiba 
was elected President. All go Members of the National 
Assembly belonged to the Neo-Destir Party or were 
independents sponsored and supported by it, As a 
result, main policy decisions were initiated and con- 
trolled by Bargiba and the party in the 1959-64 As- 
sembly; in this respect, the National Assembly in 
Tunisia may be considered as an extension of the 
Neo-Destér Party, renamed the Socialist Destar 
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Party in October 1964. However, as Tunisia achieved 


full independence and secured its place in internatio- 
nal relations, internal affairs increasingly took prece- 
dence, and wide divergences of opinion became appar- 
ent in the Assembly, both because of the various in- 
terests represented in the single party and because 
the Assembly could not help but be influenced by 
the extra-parliamentary demands and reactions of 
those socio-economic and political groups excluded 
from the official political game. 

Much of the above holds true for subsequent 
National Assemblies as well. In the Assembly elected 
on 8 November 1964, the Socialist Destir Party again 
held all 90 seats (a majority of the outgoing Mem- 
bers of the Assembly including its only woman, were 
re-elected). The 2 November 1969 National Assembly 
elections (increased to ror seats) were essentially 
a repetition of earlier ones, with heavy voter partici- 
pation and the election of the party’s own candi- 
dates, even though the issues debated at this time 
chiefly concerned the government's economic policies, 
which had led to considerable controversy, Conse- 
quently, economic problems occupied much of the 
attention of the National Assembly elected in 1969. 
The results of the elections of 3 November 1974 to 
the Assembly (increased to 112 seats) were no 
different from previous ones, The party obtained all 
seats, although 71 of its Members were elected for 
the first time, including many representatives of the 
younger generation. Concurrently, several Members 
who had opted for a more liberal political and eco- 
nomic régime, thus opposing the line of Bargiba 
and the party leadership, had been dropped from 
the candidates’ list. 

Although there is no detailed statistical breakdown 
of the Members of al] National Assemblies in Tunisia, 
available material indicates several characteristics. 
As mentioned above, all Assembly members were 
selected from within the single party; the top party 
leadership—identical with Tunisia's political leader- 
ship—had occupied the Assembly. The first National 
Assembly, elected in 1959, comprised 12 members 
of the party's political bureau, 9 Ministers, the 
director of Birgiba’s Cabinet, 8 former Ministers, 
4 former governors, the secretary-general of the 
Neo-Destir youth and 7 former and then current 
party political commissioners, Members of that 
Assembly were remarkably well educated: 3r had 
graduated from French universities, and another 
25 from modern secondary schools; thus 56 out of 
the 90 had had a good French education. Most of 
the others had had traditional! education; only one 
was illiterate. Professionally, the Assembly comprised 
15 lawyers, 15 businessmen, 14 manual or clerical 
workers, 12 professors, 12 farmers, 7 physicians, 
6 school teachers, 5 senior civil servants and 4 others 
While later elections obviously introduced new mem- 
bers, the essential characteristics of the Assembly 
elected in 1959 have not changed substantially. 

The parliamentary history of Tunisia since the 
1950s indicates that the Constituent and then the 
National Assemblies have generally been of secondary 
importance to the single party. The latter has been 
the real focus of most important decisions, even in 
legislative matters. The Assembly's work is scheduled 
by its Bureau, usually after due consultation with 
the party. Assembly contro! is minimal, as nearly all 
its work is done in committees; on the average, only 
fifteen plenary meetings take place each year, mostly 
to approve legislation submitted by Bargiba. On the 
whole, the Assembly has displayed docile subser- 
vience, rarely demonstrating a will of its own or even 


reflecting differences of opinion within the party 
itself. 
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(xx) Algeria 

The French, who ruled Algeria from 1830, intro- 
duced several moderately-representative institutions 
on 23 August 1898, The decrees established the Fi- 
nancial Delegations (Les Délégations financiéres) 
—intended to represent economic interests—which 
existed until 1945. The franchise changed several 
times, while candidates consistently had to be French 
citizens aged 25 or over, residing in Algeria at least 
three years. All were elected for six-year terms, 
half of them leaving every three years. Two of the 
three Delegations comprised 24 European Members 
each; a third, with 21 (later 24) non-European 
Members, included six who were nominated. Each 
Delegation was concerned solely with its own 
economic interests. Delegations served in an ad- 
visory capacity only, concentrating on the budget. 
United into one body by a decree in 1918, their 
powers remained unaltered. During 1945-1947 they 
were transformed into a Financial Assembly (L'As- 
semblée financiére) of 37 elected members with 
broader representation but the same essential 
capacities. 

The Financial Assembly was obviously unsatis- 
factory to proponents of Algerian nationalism, par- 
ticularly during the period following the Second 
World War. All legislation was still passed by the 
National Assembly in Paris or by the French Gover- 
nor-General in Algeria. Pressured by Algerian 
nationalists and by its own Algerian and French 
Members, the National Assembly in Paris approved 
a new Statute for Algeria (Statut Organigue de 
Algérie, or al-K anan al-asdsi), setting up an Algerian 
Assembly on zo September 1947. 

This Statute provided for an Algerian Assembly 
(al-Madjlis al-Djaz@ iri) of 120 Members, elected 
for six years—with half renewed every three years 
—in two separate ‘‘colleges" of 60 members each. 
The franchise was granted to all French citizens of 
legal age (although participation of Muslim women 
was deferred) in two-stage constituency voting. Can- 
didates were subject to the same criteria but had to 
be at least 23 years old. Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. The Assembly was 
to convene in Algiers, for three sessions per year, 
each lasting not Jonger than six weeks (probably to 
prevent it from becoming too powerful). Much of its 
work was to be done in six committees. As legislation 
for Algeria remained the prerogative of the National 
Assembly in Paris, the Algerian Assembly's function 
was chiefly to apply—with some modification— 
French laws and regulations to Algeria. The Algerian 
Assembly could also transmit its proposals to the 
National Assembly in Paris. 

The first elections to the new Assembly under 
the Statute were held in April 1948, with partial 
elections in February r95r and January 1954. It soon 
became evident that the Statute satisfied no one; it 
was too much for the local French and too little for 
the Muslims, Nationalism, expressed in moderate to 
extreme anti-French terms, was the main issue in the 
elections, Nevertheless, the Nationalists obtained 
only 16 seats in the 1948 Assembly and even fewer in 
subsequent elections—perhaps because the two-stage 
voting, the constituency-system and the enfranchise- 
ment of French citizens only favoured upholders of 
the status quo, supported by the French Administra- 


tion. The three Assemblies devoted much time to eco- 
nomic and financial matters—particularly Algeria's 
annual budget; they were also responsible for insti- 
tuting social security throughout the country. How- 
ever, debate moved increasingly towards politics, 
largely as a result of the rise in nationalist, anti- 
French campaigns, now impelled into extra-parlia- 
mentary activity after the total failure of the na- 
tionalists in the 1954 elections. This appears to 
be the main reason for the Assembly's dissolution on 
12 April 1956. Algeria’s sole parliamentary represen- 
tation remained in the National Assembly in Paris 
alone, which (in 1957-8) was concerned with drawing 
up a new constitution for Algeria, providing for a 
Federal National Assembly. However, this concept 
was never put into practice, because of growing 
unrest and violence in Algeria. 

Parliamentary life revived only after the end of 
the war in Algeria; the Evian Agreements spelled 
out the necessity for electing a representative assem- 
bly. A Constituent National Assembly was elected 
accordingly on 20 September 1962, first meeting 
on 25 September. Its powers included legislation, 
promulgation of a constitution and selection of a 
provisional government. It comprised 196 Members, 
about one-third of whom had been guerilla leaders 
and another 16 European Algerians. The 60-Member 
Front for National Liberation (known by its French 
acronym—FLN) dominated the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which had elected Ahmad Ben Bella Prime 
Minister, and dedicated only part of its time to 
legislating, as Ben Bella and the government were 
busy decreeing laws. However, the Constituent As- 
sembly did initiate a fruitful exchange of opinions, 
with free criticism, meeting increasing disapproval 
from Ben Bella and his close advisers, Thus there 
was a marked difference between the level of toler- 
ance for the opposition during the first year of the 
Assembly, presided over by liberal-minded Farbat 
‘Abbas and during the second, when others presided. 
In the second year, political debates became in- 
creasingly infrequent and most attention was focused 
on economic matters, in which there were fewer 
differences of opinion. 

Elections to the National Assembly took place in 
September 1964, in accordance with the August 1963 
Constitution, approved by popular referendum on 8 
September. This aimed at legitimising personal rule 
in Algeria, as well as the predominance of the party 
over the National Assembly, The constitution de- 
clared FLN as the only legal party and consequently 
empowered it to control the National Assembly. It 
provided for a unicameral National Assembly (al- 
Madjlis al-watani), seating candidates endorsed by 
FLW and duly elected by a general, direct vote for 
five-year terms. The Assembly and the State Presi- 
dent were to initiate legislation; the latter exercised 
direct legislation under certain circumstances, The 
Assembly was also supposed to contro) the govern- 
ment’s policy-making. Ministers were responsible 
to the Assembly's committees, whose members 
could interpellate them. Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. According to a 
new electoral law, adopted in the Assembly on 
25 August 1964, the number of seats was reduced 
from 194 to 138, which proved useful to the FLN 
government in eliminating members who were con- 
sidered oppositionist. Nevertheless, about 43% of 
the Members were indeed re-elected. This Assembly, 
however, was short-lived and its achievements un- 
spectacular, as more and more laws were promulgated 
by Presidential decree, Bimedyen’s coup of 19 June 
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1965 resulted in the suspension of both the 1963 
Constitution and the National Assembly. 

In June 1975, Bamediyen announced his inten- 
tion to hold elections for a new representative as- 
sembly. Algeria’s new constitution, approved by a 
popular referendum on 19 November 1976, provides 
for a National People's Assembly, to be elected for a 
five-year term by direct secret and universal suf- 
frage at the proposal of the single Party's leader- 
ship. Anumber of seats is to be reserved for rep- 
resentatives of peasants and workers. Legislation 
is to be the prerogative of both the Assembly and 
the State President, although only the latter may 
introduce bills on national defence. The Assembly is 
to hold two annual sessions of not more than three 
months each, while its sub-committees meet regular- 
ly. Members are to enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
A National People’s Assembly has not yet been 
elected to date (1978) and the Council of the Revolu- 
tion, headed by Bimedyen, is the state’s supreme 
executive and legislative organ. 

There is only meagre data available on members 
of the various parliamentary bodies in Algeria, 
During the pre-independence era, most were middle- 
class and were frequently identified with circles co- 
operating with the French and interested in preserva- 
tion of the status quo. More specific data are available 
for the post-independence Constituent National 
Assembly, which sat for two years, between 1962 and 
1964. Among its 194 members, 15 were of European 
origin; 10 were women. The average age was 39—fair- 
ly young as parliamentary bodies go, Its occupational 
breakdown was as follows: 

Occupational breakdown of 183 of the r94 Mem- 
bers of the Algerian Constituent Assembly, 1962- 
1964 (%) 





Military 18% Students 10% 
Free Professions 18 Workers 7.2 
Merchants 14 Party cadres 4 
Teachers 12 Salaried 3.2 
Peasant-farmers 10.6 Officials, clerks 2.6 
Total 99.6% 


(Source: Anisse Salah Bey—see Bibliography). 


The “military” component was a direct result of 
the Algerian war; some had probably had a different 
background initially, The proportion of merchants 
and clerks seems high for a revolutionary Assembly. 
Those representing the free professions, on the 
other hand, comprised a relatively small group; ap- 
parently, however, some of the military had formerly 
been professionals. In any event, it was a well-edu- 
cated body: some 25% of the Members had had uni- 
versity education and many others secondary schoo] 
training. More than 75% spoke French, which was 
consequently the language used in the Assembly. 

Algeria’s parliamentary history falls into two 
main periods: the colonial era, until 1956, when 
the nature of the Assemblies, determined by the 
French, remained largely consultative, although some 
autonomy was acquired gradually; and the brief ex- 
perience in independent Algeria, with the Assembly 
controlled by and largely subservient to the FLN. 
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(xxi) Morocco. 


Under the French Protectorate, Morocco was 
an absolute monarchy, in which the Sultan and the 
French (particularly the latter) ruled without any 
parliamentary institutions, A first step forwards par- 
liamentarism was taken by the Protectorate in 19719, 
with the establishment of a Government Council (Con- 
seil de Gouvernement), comprising the representatives 
of the French in Morocco; local Moroccans joined 
during subsequent years, From 1926 on, the Council 
comprised three French sections (colléges), elected 
by economic groups (agriculture, commerce, industry) 
and one, nominated Moroccan section. The Council 
served only as a debating forum and its decisions 
were purely advisory. 

When independence was achieved, King Muham- 
mad V considered the issue of parliamentary bodies. 
Morocco had had no experience with political elec- 
tions; even its political parties were divided as to 
the benefits of immediate representative government. 
Therefore, the King nominated a 76-member Consul- 
tative National Assembly (Assemblée Nationale 
Consultative, al-Madjlis al-wajani al-istishdri) on 3 
August 156, striving to make it as representative 
as possible of the three major political parties, 
of the different regions of Morocco and of various 
socio-economic groups. The King inaugurated the 
Assembly on r2 Novembre 1956. 

The powers of the Consultative National Assembly, 
amplified by a royal decree on 27 November 1956, 
were clearly advisory, The Assembly meets twice 
a year, in spring and autumn. Most of its work is 
carried out in four (three since 1958) committees 
comprising between 12 and 24 members each (every 
member may belong to one committee only), The 
Assembly’s regular term is two years, although the 
King may prolong it (in 1958 it was prolonged by six 
months) and Members enjoy immunity. Since the 
Moroccan Cabinet preceded the convocation of the 
first Assembly, the Ministers were neither part of the 
Assembly, nor responsible to it, although the Mem- 
bers of the Assembly could interpellate them. Min- 
isters were responsible to the King alone, who 
succeeded in imposing his will on the Assembly 
thanks to both the definition of its powers and to 


his own standing and prestige. Hence there were 
large pro-government majorities in practically 
every vote on all important matters during the 
Assembly's first two years. Only during its third 
year were there signs of growing independence—and 
even increasing criticisms and opposition, probably 
reflecting the overall political climate outside the 
Assembly. This seems to have led Muhammad V to 
allow the Assembly to die a natural death in May 
1959; its term was not renewed, nor did the King 
convene another Assembly during his reign. 

Muhammad V’s son and heir, Hasan II (mounted 
the throne in 1961), contributed to the course of 
parliamentarism in Morocco, On ¢ June 1961, the new 
king promulgated a Fundamental Law, which was 
mainly a declaration of principles. This was enhanced 
by Morocco's first constitution, prepared by a 
commission and submitted by Hasan IT to a popular 
referendum on 7 December 1962. Some 80% of 
those eligible voted, with a heavy majority in favour 
(3,706,732 versus 112,879). 

The 1962 Constitution provided for a bi-cameral 
legislature—a Chamber of Representatives (Chambre 
des Représentants, Madjlis al-nuwwab) and a Chamber 
of Counsellors (Chambres des Conseillers, Madjlis al- 
mustasharin). The former was to be elected for four 
years by direct universal suffrage and the latter for 
six years (with half the membership changing every 
three years)}—by and from colleges consisting of local 
assemblies (two-thirds of this body) and chambers 
of agriculture, commerce and industry, artisans and 
trade-unionists (one-third). Both Chambers debate 
policy and legislate, although the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives has greater authority. For example, 
the latter may bring about the resignation of the 
Cabinet by a vote of censure (Ministers are nominated 
by the King, who has also the right to dismiss them). 
While the Representatives have greater authority, 
legislation in both Chambers is hampered, in practi- 
cal terms, by their meeting for only two annual two- 
months sessions. Furthermore, the King may with- 
hold approval of laws indefinitely and may submit 
laws for popular referendum without prior consulta- 
tion with the two Chambers. Members of both 
Chambers enjoy parliamentary immunity. 

Although the 1962 Constitution was criticised 
by both traditionalists and modernists in Morocco 
as being too modern or too traditional, respectively, 
it remained in force for several years; the first two 
Chambers were elected following its provisions 
and those of a subsequent Electoral Law. 

Elections to the r44-seat first Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives were held on 17 May 1963, following 
a simple majority system with single-member con- 
stituencies, of which 117 were rural. There were 694 
candidates running; each was required to deposit 
1000 dirhams (then about £ 70), to be forfeited if 
the candidate obtained less than 5% in his consti- 
tuency, About 73% of the 4,650,000 eligible voted. 
The Front for the Defence of Constitutional Insti- 
tutions, a pro-King and pro-Government group, won 
69 seats, four short of an absolute majority. Next 
came two nationalist groupings, the Istiklal with 
4t seats and the National Union of Popular Forces 
with 28, together equalling the number of seats ob- 
tained by the Front, with Independents holding the 
remaining 6 seats. Elections to the 120-seat Chamber 
of Counsellors were held on 13 October 1963; the Front 
for the Defence of Constitutional Institutions won 
decisively with 107 seats, the Istikldl received 11 
seats, and independents another 2, Hasan II opened 
the first Moroccan parliament on 18 November, re- 
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linquishing the post of Prime Minister which he had 


filled until then. 

The achievements of the 1963 parliament were 
not particularly remarkable and ended abruptly 
in June 1965, with the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency by Hasan II (all within the framework of the 
constitution). There followed a pause in parliamen- 
tary activity, restored by the 1970 constitution 
published by the King on 8 July, It was reportedly 
approved by a 98.7% majority in a popular referen- 
dum held on 24 July. These official figures are ques- 
tionable, however, as many have indicated the strong 
opposition of most parties and many organisations to 
the new constitution, largely caused by its differing 
from that of 1962 in that it further strengthened the 
powers of the King at the expense of the Prime Minis-~ 
ter and parliament. According to the 1970 Consti- 
tution, the King was empowered to amend the consti- 
tution at will, promulgate decrees in almost any 
matter (even to declare war) and reject parliamen- 
tary bills and requests. Conversely, the nature of 
parliament was altered; it was now to be a unicameral 
Chamber of Representatives of 240 seats: 90 elected 
directly, 90 by members of local councils and 60 elec- 
ted in two-stage voting by chambers of commerce and 
industry (including professional and workers’ 
groups), all elected for six-year terms. 

As most parties boycotted the 21 and 28 August 
1970 elections to the Chamber of Representives, 
the majority of candidates were independents sup- 
ported by the government. Many candidates were 
returned unopposed and the government claimed 
huge participation despite the boycott. The Chamber 
comprised 158 independents (nearly all pro-govern- 
ment), 60 members of the pro-government Mouvement 
Populaire and 22 belonging to other parties and 
groups. The Chamber achieved little during its two- 
year lifespan and was sharply criticised from many 
quarters, prompting Hasan II to promulgate yet 
another constitution. 

Morocco's third constitution was promulgated 
on to March 1972, following a popular referendum 
which approved it on 1 March. It was slightly more 
liberal regarding parliamentary powers; two-thirds 
of the unicameral Chamber of Representatives 
(of 264 seats) were to be elected by direct, univer- 
sal suffrage and only one-third by two-stage voting 
of local councils as well as professional and employ- 
ees’ organisations. The Cabinet was made responsible 
to both the King and the Chamber. Nevertheless, the 
King’s position remained pre-eminent, particularly 
as he had postponed the holding of new elections 
several times, ruling by decrees in the interim. 

Under the 1972 Constitution, elections to the 
Chamber of Representatives were held on 3 June 
1977. For the benefit of illiterate voters, each 
party was allotted a specific colour for its ballot. 
Some 82.36% of those eligible voted, Independents, 
mostly pro-Government, held 141 seats and Jstiklal 
candidates, 49; the pro-Government Mouvement 
Populaire held 44 seats and other groups 30, The 
King enjoyed a comfortable majority of his sup- 
porters in this Chamber, which he inaugurated on 
14 October 1977. 

The characteristics of Moroccan parliamentarians 
have not yet been studied in detail. Both the will 
of the Sovereign and subsequent electoral laws en- 
sured that all Morocco’s regions were represented, 
with rural areas favoured somewhat. Many of the 
Members were young: according to official figures, 
about 40% of the Members of 1963 parliament 
and 60 % of those of the 1970 Chamber, were between 
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25 and 40 years of age. When nominating the Mem- 


bers, the King and his officials strove to strike some 
balance among political parties, non-political 
leaders, economic and social groups and diverse 
occupations, In November 1956, the occupational 
distribution was as follows; free professions — zo, 
agriculture — 19, commerce and industry —17, work- 
ers-16 and religious personalities-5. In later 
Chambers the distribution appears to have been 
more diversified. 

Independent Morocco’s hither-and-thither ex- 
perience with parliamentarism at first continued the 
tradition of the French Protectorate in nominating 
the whole institution, then moved towards elections, 
although the King did preserve his special powers in 
both the written constitutions and in the practice 
of imposing a two-stage electoral system (for at 
least a part of the membership) on parliament, 
ensuring the election of a largely-compliant body. 
Legislating by decree, without the benefit of par- 
liamentary participation, completed the circle 
of the King’s powers vis-a-vis the elected Chamber. 
This is all the more remarkable in light of Morocco’s 
multi-party system. 
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(xxii) Mauritania 


The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, independent 
since 1960, had already experience of a legislative 
assembly under French rule. Since 1925, the Gover- 
nor-General of the Afrique Occidentale Frangaise 
or AOF (of which Mauritania was a part) was 
assisted by an appointed advisory council, function- 
ally representative of the federation’s major inter- 
€st groups (military and civil servants, businessmen, 
Africans). Meaningful measures concerning represen- 
tative bodies in Mauritania were introduced, however, 
only in 1946, as part of the new French policy in the 
region. Representation was then provided on three 
levels: (a) Territorial: a General Council (Conseil 
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Général), called the Territorial Assembly (Assemblée 
Territoriale) since 1952, has had extensive control 
over the budget, although it functioned solely in an 
advisory capacity on any other issue. In Mauritania, 
it first comprised 20, then 24 members, divided into 
two sections (colléges)—the first (6, then 8 members) 
elected by Europeans and the second (14, then 
16 members), by Africans. They were reorganised into 
one collage in 1952; (b) Federal: Mauritania sent 
five delegates, elected {rom its General Council 
(Territorial Assembly) to the AOF’s General Council; 
and (c) National (French): Mauritania elected a dé- 
puté to the National Assembly in Paris. The winner 
of the legislative elections of November 1946 was 
elected by 6,076—or about two-thirds—of all votes 
cast. Several weeks later, Mauritania's first General 
Council was elected. In 1947, the General Council's 
French section duly elected a Sénateur to the French 
Senate in Paris and its African section a represen- 
tative to the recently established Assembly of the 
Communauté Frangaise. 

The 1946 French Constitution gave the right of vote 
to but a few; members of certain local associations, 
trade unions and co-operatives, government officials, 
wage earners, owners of registered property and war 
veterans. Consequently, few were eligible to vote in 
the 1946 Mauritanian elections. In 1947, the literate 
were added and in 1951, heads of households and 
mothers of two or more children. The following table 
indicates the sizable increase in the number of 
eligible voters. 

By 1956, the franchise was universal, so that the 
population was not unprepared for the new Loi cadre. 

The Loi cadre of June 1956 bestowed a larger 
measure of autonomy on France's overseas territories, 
vested in respective elected Territorial Assemblies 
and in Councils of Government (Conseils de Gouverne- 
ment), comprising senior French officials and Minis- 
ters elected by the Assembly. Each Territorial As- 
sembly could formulate its own policies in such local 
affairs as agriculture, forestry, trade, health and 
primary and secondary education. In Mauritania’s 
first elections to the Territorial Assembly, held on 
31 March 1957 (the first held under universal suf- 
frage), the Mauritanian Progressive Union (Union 
Progressiste Mauritanienne) won 33 out of the Assem- 
bly’s 34 seats, obtaining 252,898 out of the 272,474 
votes cast. This party represented both the adminis- 
tration and traditional attitudes, as well as tribal 
chieftains; it had already participated in the 1952 
election to the Genera] Council (Territorial Assembly), 
winning 22 out of 24 seats. It was led by Mukhtar 
Ould D4dda, a lawyer-turned-politician who was 
to lead Mauritania to independence and serve as its 
first president. 

Mauritania’s heavy ‘yes vote in the De Gaulle 
referendum of 28 September 1958 signified its ap- 
proval of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic and 
its autonomous membership in the new Communauté 
Frangaise. Mauritania’s Territorial Assembly was 
converted into a Constituent Assembly (Djam‘iyya 
ta?sisiyya), on 28 November 1958, with the task 
of drafting a constitution. Prepared by former 
administrators, the Assembly approved and prom- 
ulgated a constitution on 22 March 1959, providing 
for a 4o-seat Legislative Assembly (Assemblée 
législative, Diam‘iyya taskriGyya), to be elected for 
five years by direct, universal and secret voting. 
The Assembly was to meet for two sessions annually, 
not exceeding two months each. Its powers were 
mainly legislative, although it also elected the Prime 
Minister, who in turn appointed the rest of the 
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Registered voters, and votes cast in Mauritania in elections for the National Assembly in 
Paris, 1946 and 1951 





Registered voters Votes cast, 1946 Votes casi, r95r 
1046 19st Number °/, of Number °/, of 

registered votes registered votes 
16,272 135,586 95539 58.6 52,181 40.2 


(Source: Thompson and Adloff—see Bibliography) 


Cabinet. Ministers were responsible to the Assembly, 
which could bring the Cabinet down by a no-confi- 
dence vote. Members enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity. The first elections to the Legislative Assem- 
bly were held on 17 May 10959, with some 326,000 
out of about 373,000 participating. This time, the 
Mauritanian Progressive Union, renamed Parti du 
Regroupement Mauritanien (since 1958), captured 
all 40 seats. 

After negotations with France, the independence 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania was pro- 
claimed on 28 November 1960. A new constitution, 
required for a sovereign state, was adopted by the 
Assembly on 20 May 1961 by a vote of 3r to 2, 
with one abstention. The 1961 Constitution—amend- 
ed in 1972—was basically a modification of the former 
one, adapted for a presidential régime. It established 
the office of a state president, absorbing that of 
the prime minister, strengthening it at the expense 
of the Assembly. The 1961 Constitution provided for 
a 40-seat National Assembly (Assembi¢e Nationale) 
(50-seat since 1971 and 7o-seat since 1975), elected 
for five years, legislating only in a limited number 
of areas, including the budget. The Assembly con- 
venes for one four-month session per year. It cannot 
pass a vote of no-confidence in the President or 
the Ministers (although it may impeach them). 
Ministers are responsible to the President but not to 
the Assembly. The President has priority in legisla- 
tion and right of veto, but cannot dissolve the 
Assembly. 

In the early 1960s, the Assembly produced much- 
needed legislation, such as the establishment of an 
adequate judicial system for Mauritania (1963). 
It also discussed policy, sometimes displaying an in- 
dependence of spirit which caused considerable fric- 
tion between the National Assembly and President 
Ould Dadda. The latter succeeded in strengthening 
his position, however, particularly since a constitu- 
tional amendment was passed, institutionalising 
the Mauritanian Progressive Union as the only legal 
party. Since this action of his, it is the single party 
(led by Ould Dadda), rather than the National 
Assembly, which bas served as the main focus of 
power in Mauritania and dominated its politics. 
This has been at least partly motivated by Ould 
Dadda's intention to use the party as Mauritania’s 
main vehicle for modernisation, as traditionalists 
still have a strong hold in the National Assembly. 

Consequently, in the general elections for the 
National Assembly held on 9 May 1965, the party, 
whose name had been changed to Mauritanian 
People’s Party (Parti du Peuple Mauritanien, Hizb 
al-sha‘b), won all 40 seats; it obtained 445,644 votes 
or 92.1% of the 447,660 valid votes cast (out of a 
total of 482,305 eligible to vote). Such results were 
repeated in the general elections for the National 
Assembly, held on 8 August 1971, when the party 
won all 50 seats, obtaining 502,547, out of 502,945, 
valid votes cast (nearly 100%). Again, in the general 


elections held on 26 October 1975, the party won all 
70 seats obtaining 99.9% of all valid votes cast, 

In February 1976, Mauritania participated with 
fourteen other African states, in Agadir, in the 
establishment of a Union of African Parliaments 
(Union des parlements africains), whose avowed aim 
was “to strengthen parliamentary institutions by 
improving the functions of representative democ- 
racy”. Mauritania was represented in this new body 
by one of the Union's Vice-Presidents, ‘Abd al- 
£Aziz Sall, President of Mauritania’s National 
Assembly and by Muhammad Fall, who entered the 
Union's Executive Committee. Mauritania’s own 
parliament, however, was suspended following the 
July 1978 military coup. 

Not much is known about the socio-economic 
composition of the National Assembly, although the 
1965 Assembly reflected the administrative character 
of the single party; 39 out of the 40 members were 
civil servants. There is every reason to believe that 
this group has continued to predominate. 

The parliamentary history of Mauritania falls 
into two periods: until independence, the Assembly 
was virtually led by the French, who even had a spe- 
cial collége within it to protect the interests of 
France and French settlers. Since independence, it 
has been dominated by President Ould Dadda and his 
single party, generally (although not invariably) 
serving in a rather docile manner. 
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(xxiii) Israel, 

Israel is one of the few Middle Eastern states 
with a sizable Muslim minority sharing in its par- 
liamentary life. Upon the establishment of the State, 
on 14 May 1048, Israel had a population of about 
156,000 Arabs, out of some 750,000 people; on 1 Oc- 
tober 1978 there were approximately 590,000 (in- 
cluding those in East Jerusalem) out of a total 
population of 3,708,300, With some variation, the 
Arabs generally comprised some 70% Muslims, 20% 
Christians and 10% Druzes (all the above statistics 
refer to Israel proper and not to territories held by 
Israel since 1967. Inhabitants of those territo- 
ries refuse to opt for Israeli citizenship and conse- 
quently may not vote in its parliamentary elections). 

All Israeli citizens aged 18 and over may vote 
in elections for Israel’s unicameral, 120-seat par- 
liament, the Kéneset. Elections are universal, direct, 
equal, and secret; the entire country is considered 
as one constituency and voting is by proportional 
representation, so that every vote counts. Israel’s 
Arabs have indeed participated heavily in all nine 
general elections held in 1949, 1951, 1955, 1959, 1961, 
1965, 1969, 1973, and 1977. In all except the first 
(1949) and ninth (1977) elections, their participation 
has been relatively greater than that of Jews, 
reaching a peak of 92.1% of those eligible to vote 
in elections for the sixth Kéneset (1965). Rural Arab 
voting has consistently been heavier than urban. 

Slates of candidates are usually put forward by 
the political parties. Arabs, like Jews, vote for 
the slate of their choice, frequently those comprising 
Arab, or Jewish and Arab, candidates, generally 
seating between 6 and 8 Arabs in each Kéneset, 
Arabs connected with the Establishment through 
left-of-centre parties such as MAPAI (later the 
Labour Party) and MAPAM have become Deputy 
Ministers, like Sayf al-Din al-Zu‘bi and ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Zu‘bi, or Deputy Speakers of the Kéneset, 
like Sayf al-Din al-Zu‘bi. Those active in the Com- 
munist Party have been prominent in the Opposition. 
During the past twenty years, Arab electoral support 
for the Communist Party has increased, probably 
due to the success of the nationalist Arab image 
created by this party. The following are the per- 
centages of Arab votes for the Communist Party, 
out of the total Arab vote, in recent Kéneset elec- 
tions: 1959 - 10%; 1961 - 22%; 1965 -23%; 1969 - 








29%; 1973- 33% (about 48,000 votes); 1977 48% 
(about 70,000 votes). This party, formerly strongly 
principally among Christians, has made consider- 
able inroads among Muslims and Druzes in recent 
years. As aresult, its representatives in the Kéneset 
have increasingly claimed to speak for all Israel's 
Arabs and have frequently insisted upon using the 
Arabic language there (Israel has two official lan- 
guages—Hebrew and Arabic). 

Most (although not all) of the Arab Kémneset 
Members connected with the Establishment have 
been farmers; one was a Bedouin shaykh. Those voted 
in as Communists, however, have generally been 
townspeople. All have been—or have become— 
professional politicians. The education level of 
Arab Kéneset Members, Jike that of Jewish ones, 
has risen from one legislature to the next; the Arab 
contingent has increasingly comprised journalists 
and writers. 
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(xxiv) Cyprus 

Cyprus is another Middle Eastern state with a 
large Muslim minority; although estimates vary, the 
Turkish community there numbers close to 20% of 
the island’s inhabitants—the second largest after 
the Greek community. 

The island was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
from 1571 to 1878. One of the first measures of the 
British, after they had taken over Cyprus in 1878, 
was to institute some form of representation for its 
inhabitants. Their first experiment, in August 1878, 
was a nominated Council of 4 to 8 members, with of- 
ficial and unofficial appointees in equal numbers. 
Soon, however, in the March 1882 Constitution, prom- 
ulgated by an Order in Council, a more representa- 
tive Legislation Council was appointed. This could 
initiate discussion in certain matters, although some 
financial matters were not within its competence. 
The Legislative Council comprised 12 elected mem- 
bers (9 Greeks and 3 Turks) and 6 appointed mem- 
bers, generally officials, with the British High Com- 
missioner or another senior official presiding and 
having a casting vote in case of a tie. The members 
were elected within their respective communities. 
On 6 February, 1925, the membership was increased 
to 24: 12 Greeks, 3 Turks, and 9 officials. The British 
intention appears to have been to be able to offset a 
collective vote of the Greek majority against the 
Turkish community. In practice, however, the British 
Officials voted almost regularly together with the 
Turkish members. This led to no little frustration on 
the Greek side and to its increasingly introducing 
extreme politics into the Council, chiefly in its 
support for Enosis, which the Turks (with frequent 
British support) opposed with equal determination. 
Consequently, the Legislative Council, instead of 
serving for accommodation, sharpened the inter-com- 
munal conflict; instead of being a training-ground for 
self-government, it promoted inter-communal strife. 
The fact that three languages were officially used 
(English, Greek and Turkish) was no help, either. 
On 12 November 1931, following disturbances on the 
island, the Legislative Council was dissolved, all! 
legislative authority being vested since in the Gov- 
ernor, aided by a six-man Executive Council. As 
from 1933, the Governor was assisted by a 
handpicked Advisory Council of five Cypriots— 
4 Greeks and 1 Turk, nominated and merely con- 
sultative. 

After the end of the Second World War, the 
British appeared to be more inclined towards granting 
the Cypriots limited self-government. A Constituent 
Assembly was convoked by the British on 6 Novem- 
ber 1947, to discuss a new constitution. Of the 40 
invited, only 18 attended, including 7 Turks and 
1 Maronite; because of Greek Cypriot opposition, 
within the Assembly and without (and some Turkish 
Cypriot reservations, too), the Assembly was dis- 


solved on 12 August 1948, with the matter left 
pending. In 1954, 1956, and 1958, new British pro- 
posals for a constitution for Cyprus were rejected by 
the Greek Cypriots. 

The Ziirich Agreement of February 1959 and its 
ratification in the London Conference of February 
1960 provided the legal and constitutional basis for 
the Republic of Cyprus. The 1960 Constitution has a 
marked bi-communal character, institutionalising and 
legitimising Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot in- 
terests, It ensures bi-communal participation on all 
levels of government, at a ratio of 70% for the 
Greek, and 30% for the Turkish community. The 
Cabinet has 7 Greek, and 3 Turkish, Cypriots—who 
may be Members of the House. Legislative authority 
is vested in a House of Representatives, elected for 
five years; it is made up of 35 Greek Cypriots and 
15 Turkish Cypriots, elected within their commu- 
nities, The Speaker of the House is a Greek Cypriot, 
the Deputy Speaker a Turkish Cypriot. While the 
President of the Republic (a Greek) or the Vice- 
President (a Turk) alone may initiate financial 
bills, the House discusses them. The House’s powers 
are limited further by the absolute right of veto 
of the President and Vice President in foreign affairs, 
defence and security, as well as by the establishment 
of separate communal Chambers of the Greek 
Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots, which have 
competence in all religious, cultural and educational 
matters, and by the decisions of the communal 
courts in matters of personal status. Both Greek and 
Turkish are official languages. 

The first House of Representatives was elected, 
according to the pre-independence Electoral Law of 
31 December 1959, in 6 multi-member constituencies; 
each community voted only for its own candidates. 
The first elections to the House of Representatives 
were held on 31 July 1960. Those to the Communal 
Chambers were held on 7 August; the Turkish 
Cypriots elected, to all the 15 seats of their Chamber, 
the National! Front of Fazil Kiigiik. 

From the start, Turkish Cypriots stood fast 
for protecting their constitutional rights, while 
the Greek Cypriots argued that their rivals were 
taking an unfair advantage of the constitution. Con- 
stant friction continued in the House and other levels 
of government, sometimes reaching crisis dimensions, 
As with the Legislative Council a generation earlier, 
the House of Representatives served to emphasise 
discord rather than accommodate conflict. Without 
the moderating British presence, however, legislation 
slowed down frequently and policy debates turned to 
bickering. Deadlock sometimes ensued, and in 
November 1963 Makarios, the State President, 
proposed various constitutional amendments; the 
main ones were to do away with the separate voting 
of Greeks and Turks in passing certain laws, and to 
abolish the privilege of the State President and Vice- 
President, separately, of vetoing legislation. The 
amendments were energetically rejected by the 
Turkish Cypriots, who argued that the amendments 
would undermine the régime. When disturbances, 
late in 1963 and early in 1964, prevented the Turkish 
Cypriots from attending the House, the Greek 
Cypriots passed the above amendment, anyway, on 
23 July 1965, modifying also the 1959 Electoral 
Law to make voting general, instead of by communi- 
ties. The Turkish Cypriots rejected all the above 
—and the joint House of Representatives ceased to 
exist, becoming a Greek Cypriot body. The Turkish 
Cypriots reacted by boycotting the House and insti- 
tuting their own “Turkish Cypriot Transitional Ad- 
ministration” (December 1967). 
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General elections for the House of Represen- 
tatives were held on 5 July 1970 (the former House, 
elected in 1960 for five years, had had its term pro- 
longed, annually, by Presidential decree), The 
Turkish Cypriots, on the same day, elected their own 
15 Representatives to the House, These, however, 
continued to boycott the House and, together with 
the 15 Members of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber, formed a joint 30-Member Chamber, 
part of the Turkish Cypriot Transitional Administra- 
tion. After Turkey’s military intervention in July 
1974, an Autonomous Turkish Cypriot Administra- 
tion was established, with an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly, Following the decision, 
on 13 February 1975, to create a Turkish Cypriot 
Federated State in the whole area under Turkish 
control, a 50-Member Constituent Assembly (Kurucu 
Meclis) was elected in the same month, comprising 
25 Members of the joint Chamber and another 
25 Members selected by various organisations, This 
body prepared a new, separate constitution for the 
Turkish Cypriot Federated State, which was approved 
with a large majority, by a popular referendum, on 
8 June. Elections for the President and for the 
first 40-Member Legislative Assembly (Yasama 
Meclisi) were held on 20 June 1976, The National 
Unity Party, led by Rauf Denktas, obtained 30 seats, 
the Communal Liberation Party 6, the Populist 
Party and the Republican Turkish Party 2 each. 

The parliamentary history of the Turkish com- 
munity in Cyprus falls into three main parts. Under 
British rule, the Turkish Cypriots sat—from 1882 
until 1931—as a minority group together with the 
Greek Cypriots and the British, usually voting with 
the British for what they saw as their special in- 
terests. In the independent Republic of Cyprus, from 
1960 to 1963, they sat with the Greek Cypriots in a 
House of Representatives, as a minority group, but 
with special safeguards for their community. Since 
1963, first in their own area in the Republic, later 
in what they consider the Turkish Cypriot Federated 
State, they have maintained their own, all-Turk, 
representative institutions. 

Bibliography: The Public Record Office 
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B. In Afghanistan. 


Afghinistan has known two distinct types of 
representative assembly, the djirga and the madjlis. 
Their origins, development and functions are quite 
different and they are best discussed separately. 

The djirga is a tribal council operating at all 
levels from the family upwards and reflecting 
the collective authority of the group over the indi- 
vidual, At the lowest levels its membership comprises 
all adult males; at higher levels various units are 
represented by men chosen primarily on the basis of 
seniority, but also for skill in negotiation or family 
reputation. Djirga decisions represent a consensus, 
weighted according to age and reputation. The 
functions of the djirga embrace all matters, but es- 
pecially the resolution of disputes within the group 
and the relations of the group with outside organi- 
sation. The authority of the djirga depends upon 
the distribution of power within the group concerned. 
In state affairs, two varieties of djirga were employed. 
One was the permanent council of chiefs, members of 
the royal family and other notables, which was con- 
sulted frequently on all matters of state business and 
which offered detailed advice, References to such 
an institution under various names are common from 
the time of Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.] Abdali on- 
wards. The second, usually known as the Loya 
Dijirga, dealt with the most important matters. 
It was a much larger body, including all men of 
influence in the region or country, and it was usually 
summoned to deal with one issue alone and subse- 
quently dismissed. It was called in cases of succession 
where the legitimacy of the claims of a candidate 
to the throne were in doubt and where some broad 
expression of national endorsement was required. 
In 1747 Ahmad Shah Durrani Abdali was elected 
ruler by a djtrga of Abdali and Ghalzay tribal 
chiefs and religious figures; in August 1880 ‘Abd 
al-Rabmin [see ‘app AL-RAHMAN KHAN] was chosen 
by an assembly of tribal chiefs; and in February 
19t9 Amin Allah [¢g.v. in Suppl.] was proclaimed 
amir by a gathering of tribal chiefs and notables 
at Kabul. Batéa-yi Sakaw legitimised his claim to 
the throne through the ‘ulamd? and in March 1929 
was challenged by his rival, Nadir Khan, to submit 
his claim to a national djirga of all Afghan tribal 
chiefs. In September 1930 Nadir Khan himself 
secured confirmation of his own claim to the throne 
from a Loya Dijirga of 286 notables. The Loya Dijirga 
was also used to obtain national approval or confir- 
mation of major policy decisions. According to 
Munshi Sultan Muhammad, for ordinary purposes 
‘Abd al-Rahmin (like his predecessor, Shir ‘AIi) 
employed an advisory council of sarddrs, khans and 
mullés, but in time of war, or other national emer- 
gency, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n sought the advice and assist- 
ance of a murch larger assembly (Loya Diirga) 
of notables and mullds. In 1915 Habtb Allah [9.v.) 
was reported to have called a Loya Dijirga to dis- 
cuss Afghan foreign policy during the First Worid 
War, although when the ruler determined to adopt 
an unpopular policy of neutrality he changed the 
meeting into a great darbér, summoned to hear 
his decision, not to discuss it. In 1921 Aman Allah 
summoned a Loya Djirga, the decision of which 
formed the justification for the issue of the 1923 
constitution, which in turn was submitted to the 
approval of another Loya Djirga. As well as set- 


ting up other permanent bodies (including the Dar- 
bar-i ‘All, an assembly of elders chosen in the manner 
of the Loya Dijirga to review the work of each year), 
the 1923 constitution provided for the summoning by 
the ruler at his discretion of a Loya Djirga. Amin 
Allah made use of this provision, In July 1924, fol- 
lowing the Khést [g.v.] rebellion, a Loya Djirga was 
called to amend the constitution; and in August 1928 
another one, 1,000 strong, was called for a similar pur- 
pose and to hear Amin Allah's plans for reform. In 
1941 a Loya Dijirga was called to endorse Afghanis- 
tan’s foreign policy in the Second World War follow- 
ing the Allied demand for the expulsion of German 
citizens; and in 1949 and 1955 Loya Diirgas (possi- 
bly representing only certain tribes) were called in 
connection with the Pakhtinistan dispute. The con- 
stitutions of 1964 and 1977 were also submitted to 
Loya Dijirgas for approval. In keeping with its in- 
clination towards parliamentary democracy, the 1964 
constitution considerably reduced the role and impor- 
tance of the Loya Dijirga. The Loya Diirga of 
January-February 1977, which considered the new 
constitution and elected Muhammad Dawid as 
President of the Republic of Afghanistan, provides 
good evidence of the development of the Loya Dijirga 
and its continuing importance as a major source 
of legitimation. In the Presidential proclamation 
of 28 December 1976, which announced the summon- 
ing of the Diirga, it was stated that “tin accordance 
with the conventions of our society Loya Dijirgas 
in the course of the history of Afghanistan have been 
convened on sensitive and important occasions and 
have deliberated vital national issues’, The Loya 
Dijirga was described as a supra-parliamentary body. 
Article 65 of the 1977 constitution defined the 
composition of the Loya Djirga, which was repre- 
sented as “the supreme manifestation of the power 
and will of its [Afgh4nistan’s] people’. The 1977 
Loya Dijirga consisted of elected representatives, 
members of the government, members of the central 
committee of the only political party, the high judi- 
cial council, the constitutional drafting committee, 
military officers, and other persons appointed by 
Presidential decree. The Djirga sat for twenty-six 
sessions and made several amendments to the 
constitution before finally approving it [see further 
pyrrGA in Suppl., in particular, for the institution on 
the Indian side of the Frontier). 

The institution of the magjlis proper has a much 
shorter history. Until 1923 Afghanistan knew only 
consultative councils appointed by the ruler from 
among the notables. The 1923 constitution provided 
for three national bodies: a council of ministers; 
the Darbar-i ‘All; and an advisory state council, 
half nominated and half elected. The state council 
was the first Afghan institution which 
some likeness to a Western parliament, but its 
role was severely limited, and it seems to have 
played an insignificant role in Afgh’n public life. 
The 1923 constitution also provided for regional ad- 
visory councils, an innovation continued under Nadir 
Shah. The 1931 constitutions provided for a two- 
chamber Parliament: the Upper House or Madjlis-i 
A‘yén consisted of twenty or more (later limited to 
forty-five) “experienced and far-sighted persons” 
approved by the king; and the Lower House or Madj- 
lis-i Shiird-yi Milli consisted of 116 (later 173) 
representatives elected for a three-year period. In 
form, the Afghan parliament bore a strong resem- 
blance to the European institutions upon which it 
was, no doubt, modelled, although in his defence of 
the constitution Nidir Shah argued (in the manner of 
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the Islamic modernists from the time of Namik 
Kama) onwards) that the Afghan Parliament was 
derived from the early Islamic precept of consultation 
which, he claimed, had survived in Afghanistan 
in the form of the djirgas, which he described as 
“regular governmental channels of the people of 
Afghanistan”. Between 193: and 1964 eleven 
Afghan Parliaments met, being chosen every three 
years as provided in the constitution. With the 
exception of the seventh, so-called ‘Liberal Parlia- 
ment” (1949-52), all functioned as rubber stamps 
for government policy, The group of liberals in the 
seventh parliament did attempt to interrogate 
ministers and agitated for greater parliamentary 
power, but the government eventually reacted 
sharply and imprisoned the liberals. Parliament 
thereafter reverted to its former docile role. The 
1964 constitution also provided for a two-chamber 
parliament, chosen for a four-year term. The Upper 
House (Meshrano Dijirga) consisted of eighty-four 
members, partly appointed and partly elected; the 
Lower House (Wolesi Diirga) consisted of two 
hundred-and-sixteen elected members, Two Parlia- 
ments met during the so-called constitutional period; 
the first (twelfth) sat from 1965 to 1969 and was 
notable for the presence of vociferous radicals in 
it and for its attacks on the government of the period; 
and the second (thirteenth) which sat from 1969 to 
1973 showed a smaller number of radicals (traditional 
leaders having apparently decided that membership 
of Parliament conferred more power than formerly 
and exerted their influence to obtain election them- 
selves) but maintained an appearance of hostility to 
the governments, although their criticisms were of 
a conservative rather than a radical character, 
Throughout the constitutional period, Parliament 
saw its role as destructive rather than constructive. 
The 1973 revolution brought the parliamentary 
period to an end. The constitution of February 1977 
(articles 48-64) provided for a single-chamber 
parliament (the Milli Djirga) elected for four years 
from men nominated by the single National Revolu- 
tion Party (Hizb-i Inkiléb-i Milli). Half of the 
parliamentarians were to be peasants or workers, 
The Milli Djirga was due to meet for the first time 
in December 1978, but the April 1978 revolution 
supervened and, for the time being, has brought 
to an end the experiments of Afghanistan with 
parliamentary government. 

Bibliography: For constitutional aspects, see 
the bibliography in Dustar: a survey of the consti- 
tutions of the Arab and Muslim states, Leiden 
1966, 59. An English translation of the constitu- 
tions of 14 February 1977 was provided in the 
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Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab ethnography, Calcutta 
1883, and F. Barth, Political leadership among Swat 
Pathans, London 1969, 115-18. For the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rahman, see Mir Munshi Sultan Muham- 
mad Khan, The constitution and laws of Afghanis- 
tan, London 1900, and Hasan Kakar, Government 
and sociely in Afghanistan, Austin, Texas 1979, 
which has a good bibliography of Persian sources. 
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1967. For the reforms of Aman Allah, see L. B. 
Poullada, Reform and rebellion in Afghanistan 
1919-1929, Ithaca 1973, and R. T. Stewart, Fire 
in Afghanistan 1914-1929, New York 1973. On 
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emergence of modern Afghanistan, Stanford 1969, 
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good bibliography, as has L. Dupree, Afghanistan, 
Princeton 1973. See also Adamec, Afghanistan's 
foreign affairs to the mid-twentieth century, Tucson 
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Gosudarstuenniy stroy Afganistana, Moscow 1966, 
and R. Akhramovich, Outline history of Afghanistan 
after the Second World War, Moscow 1966, and 
idem, Afganistan v 1961-66 gg., Moscow 1967. 
(M. E. Yapr) 


C. In India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 


Under British rule in India, Muslims were in- 
volved in two forms of assembly. There were the ses- 
sions of the various Muslim organisations, the most 
important of which were those of the All-India Mus- 
lim League, founded in 1906, in which major matters 
concerning Indian Muslims were discussed and reso- 
lutions passed. But for most of its existence the 
League was not a particularly representative orga- 
nisation; support was limited in the main to land- 
lords and professional men from provinces where 
Muslims were in a minority, ‘ulama? refused to join, 
some Muslims preferred to support the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress, others supported regional organisations 
of Hindus and Muslims like the Unionist party in 
the Pandjab or the Krishak Proja Samiti in Bengal. 
The League's fundamentally limited appeal was 
emphasised in the general elections to the legislative 
councils in 1937, when it won a mere 104 out of 489 
seats reserved for Muslims. Only in the years 1937-47, 
as the meaning of Congress government was revealed 
and as the League began to campaign for a Muslim 
homeland of Pakistan, did the organisation come to 
win the support of most Muslims and its sessions 
to embrace their views, The extent of this support 
was demonstrated in the general elections to the 
legislative councils in 1945-6, when the League won 
439 Out of 494 seats reserved for Muslims. 

The second form of assembly in which Muslims 
participated was the system of legislative councils 
which the British began to introduce in the second 
half of the roth century, These operated at two levels, 
there being a legislative council for the whole of India 
and a legislative council in each province. When, from 
the beginning of the 20th century, the British began 
to make elections the main way of choosing council 
members, Muslims demanded special measures 
to protect them against Hindu majorities, which 
they feared. Each time the franchise was extended 
and council powers were increased, that is in 1909, 
1919 and 1935, Muslims were given separate electo- 
rates and, where appropriate, extra seats to take 
account of their “political importance”. Each time 
the result was to raise the Muslim proportion of 
seats above their proportion of the population where 
they were in a minority, to reduce their number of 
seats where they formed a large majority of the 
population, and to destroy the possibility of a 
majority of seats where they formed a small majority 
of the population, notably in the key provinces of 
Pandjab and Bengal. Up to 1937, although quick to 
defend Muslim interests when they saw them 
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threatened, whether it was the matter of money- 
lending in the Pandjib or local schools in the United 
Provinces, Muslims did not in general operate in 
council politics from a specifically Muslim platform, 
tending to belong to supra-communal groupings 
of landlords, local interests or nationalists. But all 
changed after the Indian National Congress formed 
governments in seven out of eleven provinces 
following the 1937 elections and the prospect of 
independence began to loom during World War II. 
Now Muslims realised that they must either support 
the Indian nationalist cause or follow the Muslim 
League. Most chose the latter course. Between 
September 1942 and March 1947, helped both by 
the mistakes of the nationalist leadership and the 
skill of its own, the League was able to form govern- 
ments in the provinces of Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Assam, Bengal and the Pandjab. 

After the partition of the subcontinent, 40 million 
Muslims remained scattered in minorities throughout 
the provinces (now known as states) of independent 
India, except in Kashmir where they formed a 
large majority. The new Indian constitution, prom- 
ulgated in 1950, abolished the old Muslim safe- 
guards of separate electorates and reserved seats; 
the law forbade any political appeals on the basis 
of religion, Nevertheless, distinctively Muslim polit- 
ical parties persisted; the relics of the pre-indepen- 
dence Muslim League survived in Kerala and spread 
to the northern states in the 1960s; in 1957 the 
Madjlis Ittihad al-Muslimin revived in Hyderabad 
and a decade later was petitioning the Government 
of India for the foundation of a purely Muslim state 
on India’s eastern coast; in 1964 the Madjlis-i 
Mushawarat was formed to press for specifically 
Muslim concerns through the political system. But, 
beyond winning a few seats and striking the oceasion- 
al bargain with other parties at state level, these 
communal parties had little success in promoting 
Muslim interests or in winning large-scale Muslim 
support. Most Muslims have entered both state 
assemblies and national Parliament as members 
of the Congress Party, which has come to be seen, 
among the unsatisfactory alternatives available, as 
the best protector of Muslim interests. Indeed, so 
firm has been Muslim support that it has been recog- 
nised as one of the main sustainers of Congress 
dominance in Indian politics since 1947. The weaken- 
ing of their support is marked down as a major 
cause of the Congress’s defeat in the general elections 
of 1977; the return of their support as a cause of its 
victory in the general elections of 1980. 

In the Muslim state of Pakistan, we are concerned 
less with Muslim representation in assemblies than 
with the fortunes of assemblies themselves. At in- 
dependence there were the old provincial legislatures 
inherited from the British period, and these elected 
a Constituent Assembly whose task was to frame 
a constitution for the new country and at the same 
time to act as a national legislature. Framing a 
constitution proved immensely difficult. Amongst 
the many problems were those of balancing the claims 
of East Pakistan, where a majority of the people 
lived, against those of West Pakistan, and finding an 
appropriate place for Islam in the country’s con- 
stitution. The Assembly worked with much rancour 
and increasing slowness, When in 1954 it moved to 
curb the powers of the Governor-General, he replied 
on 24 October of that year by dismissing the Assembly 
and declaring a state of emergency. In June 1955 the 
provincial legislature elected a second Constituent 
Assembly and on 29 February 1956, nearly nine years 
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after independence, the Assembly adopted Pakistan's 
first constitution which provided for a federal and 
parliamentary system of government with a strong 
centre, adult franchise and direct elections. There 
was to be one house of Parliament and its members 
were to be divided equally between East and West 
Pakistan [see pustOr xiv), General elections were 
proposed for 1958, but they were not held. Politicians 
squabbled, Faction, violence and corruption were 
rife. The public lost all respect for political institu- 
tions. On 7 October 1958 President Iskandar Mirza, 
under pressure from General Ayyib Khan, declared 
martial law, abrogated the constitution and dissolved 
all legislatures, Thus democracy lost its first struggle 
with authoritarianism in Pakistani life. In the first 
eleven years of its existence, the National Assembly 
met fora mere 338 days and passed only 160 laws. For 
the rest of the time, the executive had unrestricted 
power and issued 376 major ordinances. 

On 1 March 1962 President Ayyib Khan promul- 
gated a new constitution, which provided for two 
provincial assemblies, one for East and one for West 
Pakistan, and a National Assembly of 156 members 
whose seats were equally divided between the two 
wings of the country, Members were to be elected by 
a college of 80,000 ‘Basic Democrats” who had been 
directly elected by the people. The first meeting 
of the National Assembly was convened on 8 June 
1962, but from the beginning it met with powerful 
opposition in the country. As political parties were 
forbidden, and as all executive and much legislative 
power was in the hands of the President, the Assem- 
bly seemed less a forum for democracy than a weapon 
of dictatorship, Eventually, opposition grew so great 
that Ayyib Khan was forced to declare martial law 
in March 1969 and to dissolve the Assembly. Agita- 
tion continued. On 25 March 1969 the Commander-in- 
Chief, Yahya Khan, took over power from Ayyilb 
Khan and abrogated the 1962 constitution. On 28 
November 1969 he reaffirmed a pledge to restore 
parliamentary government and announced that 
general elections would be held on the basis of one 
man, one vote, in autumn 1970 to elect a National 
Assembly to draft a constitution. Parity between 
the East and West wings of the country was now 
abandoned; on the basis of its population East 
Pakistan could now control 56% of the seats, On 
7 December 1970 Pakistan held its first general 
elections, The ‘Awamm! League won 160 out of 
162 seats in East Pakistan and therefore had a 
potential majority in the National Assembly. On 
t March 1971 Yahya Khan, under pressure from the 
West Pakistani leader, Zulfiqar Ali (Dhu ‘!-Fikar 
All) Bhutto, decided to postpone the National As- 
sembly, and events were set moving which led to the 
transformation of East Pakistan into the new state 
of Bangladesh in December 1971. 

In 1972 the National Assembly of the now trun- 
cated Pakistan began to meet and agreed that the 
country should have a federal and parliamentary 
system of government. There were to be four provin- 
cial assemblies and two houses of Parliament, a 
National Assembly and a Senate. This, the first con- 
stitution framed by a directly elected assembly, was 
adopted on 1o April 1973 and came into force on 14 
August. The National Assembly was dominated by 
the Pakistan People's Party whose leader, Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto, resigned the presidency of Pakistan to be- 
come Prime Minister. In 1977 Mr Bhutto called 
Pakistan's second general elections for March. His 
party won 155 of the National Assembly's 200 seats. 
Soon it became evident that the elections had been 
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rigged on a huge scale. The nine opposition parties 
which had coalesced to form the Pakistan National 
Alliance refused to accept the results, launched a mass 
movement to press for Mr Bhutto's removal and for 
fresh elections supervised either by the Judiciary or 
by the Army. On 5 July the Army took the leaders of 
both sides into “protective custody”, declared mar- 
tial law and disbanded the national and provincial 
assemblies. The Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
General Zia-ul-Haqq (Diya? al-Hakk) promised elec- 
tions for 18 October. They were postponed. He 
promised elections again for 17 October 1979, 
They did not take place. Now, General Zia-ul-Haqq 
has promised to establish a government of people's 
representatives who are to be chosen through the 
"Islamic mode”. 

In Bangladesh, a Constituent Assembly met on 
23 March 1972 which comprised those members who 
had been elected from Bangladesh to the Pakistan 
National Assembly and the East Pakistan Provincia! 
Assembly in the general elections of 1970. On 4 
November 1972 the Assembly adopted a constitution 
which provided for a Parliament (Jatiya Sangsad) of 
one house. Three hundred members were to be direct~ 
ly elected by universal adult suffrage, and a further 
fifteen seats were reserved for women who were to 
be elected by the members of Parliament. General 
elections were held on 7 March 1973 in which Shaykh 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman (Mudjib al-Rahm4n)'s ‘Awammi 
League won 291 seats. But then, by means of a series 
of amendments passed between 1973 and 1975, 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman changed the constitution, creat- 
ing a presidential and one-party system in which 
all the powers of government were concentrated in 
the President, and the power of the legislature to 
control the executive was virtually destroyed. On 
15 August 1975 an army faction killed Shaykh 
Mujeeb. Martial law was declared, Parliament was 
dissolved, Shaykh Mujeeb's subversive constitutional 
amendments were repealed and elections promised 
for 28 February 1977. These elections were eventually 
held on 18 February 1979 and produced a majority 
in Parliament for the Bangladesh National Party, the 
party of General Zia-ur-Rahman (Diy’? al-Rabman), 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and President. 
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(F, C. R. Ropinson) 
MADJLIS at-SHURA, the name given to 
extraordinary, ad hoc consultative assem- 
blies in the last century-and-a-half or so of the 
Ottoman empire. While it had long been customary 
in the Ottoman Empire, and in earlier Islamic 
states, to hold special consultations about urgent 
matters [sce MAsHWARA], such meetings appear to 
have become especially frequent among the Otto- 
mans between the Russo-Ottoman War of 1182-88/ 
1768-74 and, roughly, the abolition of the Janissaries 
in 1241/1826. Referred to by a variety of synonymous 
terms, such as medjlis-i shard, dar al-shura, medjlis-i 
meshweret (or miishdwere), or endjiimen-i meshweret, 
these assemblies were convened ad hoc as need arose, 
and included a variable list of high-level officials: 
the grand wesir, the sheykh iil-Islim, the senior 
military commanders, top scribal officials, and 
perhaps others. The place of meeting was also 
variable: the palace, the Sublime Porte (Béab-i 
‘Gli (q.v.}}, the headquarters of the sheykh iil-Islim 
(bdb-i meghikhat (q.v.}), military headquarters in 
the field, or even provincial administrative centres. 
The increased frequency of such consultations clearly 
reflected the gravity of the crises of the time; it 
may have been related, too, to the decline of the 
old system of diwins [q.v.])—meaning, in Ottoman 
usage, conciliar bodies, rather than government 
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bureaux. The pattern of convening consultative 
medjlises continued to some degree until the end 
of the empire (Devereux, 37-8, 45-6, 96-7, 243-4; 
Davison, Reform, 348-9, 354, 356, 363, 368, 393-4; 
Pakalin, OTD, iii, 361; Findley, 245). 

Ottoman histories of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries provide many accounts of consultative 
medjlises (e.g. Wasli, i, 99-102, 175-7, 316-9; ii, 
9-10, 12-4, 18-9, 21-2, 46-7, 85-6, 104-5, 135-6, 
175-6, 221-2, 235, 238-9, 294-6; Shanizdde, i, 61-6, 
199-201; ii, 96-102; iii, 198-9; iv, 2-5, 37-8, 155- 
8, 201-4; Djewdet, ii, 242-3, 276-8; ili, 35-47, 53-6, 
74-5; iv, 154-60, 187-95, 289-91; vi, 52, 53; vii, 
28-9; ix, 180-1, 300-2; x, 17-20; xi, 95, 186-7, 272-5; 
xii, 147-51, 158-9; Mehmed Es‘ad, 14-15; Lutfl, i, 
291-2; v, 172; ef. d'Ohsson, vii, 228-32; Shaw, Old 
and new, 73-5). These accounts contain some of the 
most vivid documentation available for any facet 
of Ottoman history. Often, they include what 
purport to be extended quotations from the partici- 
pants. The remarks may be quite heated, and are 
sometimes expressed in plain language sharply 
in contrast with the normal style of the author 
who quoted them. It is not impossible to find different 
accounts of the same assembly, in which a given 
remark will be rendered in ‘plain Turkish’’ according 
to one author, and in highflown Ottoman according 
to another. In recounting an assembly of 1808, for 
example, Djewdet Pasha commented on the “reck- 
less” (/4-ubdliydne) way in which ‘Alemdar Mustafa 
Pasha then grand wezir, expressed himself. Djewdet 
went on to quote the ‘Alemdar as using the plainest 
of language to say that his earlier action had been 
mistaken (gidighimiz yolsuz ve bilishimizt yailish; 
Djewdet, ix, 5). Shanfzdde’s earlier history re- 
counts the same assembly, but there the same 
remark is “translated” into Ottoman (s#ldkiimiiz 
Sayn-i khaj@? ve fehm-i “tikadimiz wehm-i bi-ma‘nad 
olub; Shantzade, i, 63). At moments like this, one 
senses that the published accounts of the assemblies 
have their source in minutes that were taken at the 
meetings, were full enough to record at least some 
of what was said verbatim, and were preserved in the 
archives, W4slIf seems to confirm this, albeit laconic- 
ally, in introducing an account of an assembly 
of 1182/1768-9 with the statement that he was trans- 
cribing the “copy of the assembly” in full (siret-i 
medjlis Sayni ile bu mahalle kayd olundt: i, 316-7; 
here, the “copy” itself is sketchy by later standards). 

The issues laid before the councils were charac- 
teristically ones that the sultan and grand wesir 
could not decide, or did not wish to take responsi- 
bility for deciding, alone. The sessions appear nor- 
mally to have begun with the reading of instructions 
from the sultan and other documents relevant to the 
issue. Discussion would then begin, with the highest- 
ranking participants speaking first. Lesser figures 
were typically reluctant to speak their minds follow- 
ing men of such weight as the grand wesir or the 
sheykh iil-Islim. Given the insecurity of officials 
in relation to the sultan and their superiors, and 
given the traditionally very narrow scope of consul- 
tation, there was reason for hesitancy. Still, it 
was common to urge the participants to speak, with 
strong reminders about the sultan’s commands for 
consultation and about the seriousness of the matter 
under discussion, and with promises not to hold any- 
one’s statements against him after the meeting (Djew- 
det, iii, 37-8, 332; iv, 360; vii, 28-9; ix, 302). Such 
assurances did not allay all fears. Yet lively debate 
could ensue, particularly when the issue at stake 
meant the choice between peace on unfavourable 


terms and war with almost certain prospect of defeat. 
At such moments, the proceedings could become high- 
ly dramatic. The sheykh il-Islam might become so 
agitated that he would threaten to take a gun in hand 
and set out on the djihdd himself (Shanizade, iv, 201; 
cf. Djewdet, iii, 40), The senior military men would 
answer such effusions with sober talk of what war 
really meant for a state in the position of the Otto- 
man Empire (Djewdet, iii, 38, 42). Certainly, one 
of the tensest consultative assemblies occurred at 
Topkap! Palace in 1241/1826, just prior to the de- 
cisive strike against the Janissaries. With the sul- 
tan himself hesitating due to uncertainty over the 
outcome, it was an impassioned speech by one of the 
participants that incited him to rush into the cham- 
ber where the mantle of the Prophet (khirka-yi sherif 
(¢..]) and other relics were kept, bring out the 
banner of the Prophet, turn it over to the grand 
wesir and sheykh wl-Islam, and thus symbolically 
launch the attack (ibid., xii, 158). 

In general, the accounts of the medjlises of the 
late 18th and early roth centuries convey a number 
of interesting points about what such assemblies 
were supposed to be and do. On a comparative note, 
first, it is worth comment that Shanizade ‘Ata? Al- 
Jah (d. 1242/1826) already knew enough about parlia- 
mentary institutions to compare the Ottoman consul- 
tative assemblies with what sound like bicameral 
parliaments (Shinizdde, iv, 3). Probably by design, 
Shanizade omitted references to the legislative func- 
tion of the assemblies of the “well-ordered states” 
(diwel-i muntagama), but he did give a recognisable 
account of such features as popular election of mem- 
bers, majority rule (hukm-t aghleb), and membership 
in two “classes”, described as government servants 
and agents or representatives of the subjects (kha- 
deme-yi dewlet we wiikela-i ra‘iyyel). This compari- 
son of Ottoman assemblies with those of the West 
is of particular interest as an early illustration 
of a theme to which later writers often returned 
(see suORA], As for Shanizide, his point in making 
the comparison was to argue—with appropriate 
reference to the authority of the sultan and the sunna 
of the Prophet—that Ottoman assemblies ought not 
to be as large as those of the states he was des- 
cribing. He argued that some of those invited to par- 
ticipate in the larger of the Ottoman assemblies had 
nothing to add to the discussion. In fact, the issue 
was not so simple. Particularly as the problems at 
hand grew more threatening, the Ottomans discov- 
ered a variety of needs, of which some reinforced, but 
others conflicted with, the tradition of a narrow 
scope of consultation. 

One of the first concerns to emerge out of the 
consultative assemblies of the late 18th century 
was for greater care in maintaining the confidentia- 
lity of proceedings. At first, it appears that there 
had been little care to have the councils meet in 
closed session (Djewdet, ii, 243) or otherwise main- 
tain secrecy. By the 1780s, however, great concern 
had developed over this point. Participants were 
sometimes made to swear secrecy. Threats were in- 
voked upon those who divulged what they had heard 
or later criticised decisions they had supported in 
council (ibid., iii, 35, 43, 332; iv, 188, 360; vi, 135; X, 
18). Mabmiid I carried out such a threat on at least 
one occasion, by exiling Ketedjizade “Izzet Molla, 
father of the future grand wesiy Fuad Pasha, for 
criticising a measure that he had not opposed in 
assembly [see “tzZET MOLLA), 

Perhaps the most striking procedural trait of 
the consultative medjlises of this period was the 
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demand that the participants arrive at their deci- 
sions in “unanimity of opinion” (ittifak-1 ara or 
equivalent expressions; Was!f, i, 177, 317; li, 14, 
235; Shanizide, i, 62, 64; Diewdet, iii, 38, 43, 333; 
iv, 360; v, 270; vi, 6, 10; ix, 3; x, 18; xi, 20r). 
“Consensus” would perhaps be a more exact render- 
ing of what was really desired. Still, the idea of ‘una- 
nimity" is a striking sign of desire to maintain 
unity of decision even while broadening participation 
in decision-making. This desire, like the need for 
secrecy, would have suggested keeping the consulta- 
tive assemblies small in size. 

By the time of Mahmid II, however, there were 
clearly situations where it seemed necessary to en- 
large the councils, or even use them as means for 
mobilisation of mass opinion. One example of this 
occurred in 1223/1808, when the grand wezir, ‘Alem- 
dar Mustafa Pasha, himself one of the provincial 
a‘ydn, held a great assembly in Istanbul, to which he 
invited not only high officials of the central govern- 
ment, but also other provincial notables, to conclude 
an agreement between the a‘yan and the sultan 
(ShanizAde, i, 62; Diewdet, ix, 3; Lewis, 75-6; Shaw 
and Shaw, 1-3). In the 1820s, with the outbreak of the 
Greek Revolution, there were medjlises to which an 
unusually large range of military officers and even 
such non-officials as the agents (kethkhiida) of various 
guilds were summoned (Shanizade, iv, 2, 37, 201); 
these were the assemblies that Sh4nizade criticised 
as being too large. By this time, however, the con- 
cerns of the government had clearly extended beyond 
secret consultation into mass mobilisation of Mus- 
lim opinion, The “crowded” (djem‘iyyetlii) assemblies 
contributed to this purpose by making, or legitimat- 
ing, decisions that were communicated to the popu- 
lace through the non-official participants, or by 
such other means as dispatching circular orders to 
local officials or sending out public criers (smiinddi; 
ShAnizade, iii, 203-6; iv, 201-4; Djewdet, xi, 272-5; 
xii, 159; al-Shihabi, 7arikh, i, 102-3). 

Appeals to Muslim solidarity are a special il- 
justration, finally, of perhaps the most important 
feature of the medjlises: the emphasis on Islamic 
ideals and values. Such appeals were a general theme 
of traditional Ottoman culture; even so, they appear 
particularly prominent where the consultative assem- 
blies are concerned. It is surely no coincidence that 
these important assemblies were designated by the 
term shkiird [q.v.] or its derivatives, or that Otto- 
mans were quick to cite fadith in support of the con- 
sultations or the procedures followed in them (Shanl- 
zade, iv, 3; Djewdet, iii, 35). More important was 
the role of the ‘ulema? in the medjlises, and the 
care taken to verify the conformity of decisions to 
the gheri‘at (Waslf, i, 317; ii, 13; ShAntzade, iii, 
199; iv, 37; Diewdet, iii, 41, 43; iv, 158, xii, 149-50, 
158, 263-6), That the problems confronting the 
assemblies could challenge the ‘ulema in their 
capacity as legal scholars became clear on at least 
one occasion when, in 1227/1812, the felwa emini 
{q.v.] found that since there was no clear traditional 
response (nakl-f sarik) on an issue, he would have 
to reason by analogy (kiyds [g.v.]; Shanizdde, 
ii, 100; ef. Djewdet, iii, 43). The statement is a 
harbinger of a later theme of Islamic reformism (cf. 
A, Merad, ig-Au, iv, 152-4). A more conspicuous har- 
binger of the same phenomenon is the perception, 
which gradually emerged in the assemblies, that the 
problems under discussion were threats, not just to 
the Ottoman state, but to the “heart of Islam” (beyda- 
yi isldmiyye) or the entire Muslim community 
(djimle-yi timmet-i Muhammad) and would require 


its combined efforts in response (Shanizade, ii, 
99-100; iv, 202; Djewdet, x, 19; xi, 273). 

During the Tansimdat, both this Islamic emphasis 
and the medjlis-i shard itself, quickly faded as 
features of Ottoman decision-making. The reasons for 
the decline of the Islamic emphasis must include the 
political consolidation of the new civil-bureaucratic 
élite, as well as the alienation of the leading ‘ulemd? 
from policies that it seemed impossible, after the 
Giilkhane Decree of 1255/1839, to rationalise in 
terms of defence of the empire as an Islamic state. 
It is significant in this regard that Djewdet Pasha, 
who was trained as an ‘dlim prior to his transfer 
into the civil bureaucracy and who was politically 
quite conservative, was consistently critical of the 
capacity of the ‘uleméd? to contribute to the medj- 
lises that we have been discussing. If Djewdet's 
opinion is debatable for the period before the 1830s, 
it points to a problem in relations among govern- 
mental élites, and to a feature of policy, that was 
unmistakable thereafter (Djewdet, iii, 38; iv, 195, 
261-2; V, 27-35, 231; xii, 82-3; Heyd, 63-96; Findley, 
61-3). 

As for the apparent decline of the medjlis-i shard, 
on the other hand, there are signs that this signifies, 
not a loss of interest in consultation, but rather 
an adaptation and institutionalisation of the de- 
liberative medjlis in a variety of settings, The fact 
that the term medjlis from this time on virtually 
supplanted the term diwan as a designation for 
conciliar bodies suggests that the frequent medj- 
lises of preceding decades indeed form the major 
link through which the Ottoman diwén tradition 
evolved into the 19th century. 

As early as 1832, then, we find a military council 
(ghard-yl Saskeri; Levy, 479-89). A key moment 
in the proliferation of councils occurred in 1838, 
when, as part of an effort to abolish the grand 
vizierate and redistribute its powers, Mahmdad II 
set up two councils, the Consultative Assembly of 
the Sublime Porte (ddr- shdrd-yf bdb-t ‘ali) and 
the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (smedj- 
lis-i wdld-yi akkdm-t ‘adliyye), The latter was 
supposed, like the imperial diwdm of earlier times, 
to meet at the palace (Lutfi, v, 106-8, 178-9; vi, 
92-6; Kaynar, 198 ff.; Shaw, Legislative councils, 
54-7; Findley, 141). Following Mahmdd’s death in 
1255/1839, the grand vizierate was quickly restored; 
and the various ministers (ndgir), whom Mabmid had 
begun to appoint on European example in the mid- 
1830s, were grouped into a “council of ministers” 
(medjlis-i witkel@?) or “privy council” (medjlis-i 
khdss). The shaykh til-Islém also served as a member 
of the cabinet. Of the two councils created in 1838, 
only the medjlis-i wila-yi ahkam-i ‘adliyye survived. 
It assumed the function of drafting the new legis- 
lation called for under the Giilkhane decree. It also 
served as the highest court for trying cases under the 
new legislation, Thus the medjlis-i wala embarked on 
a long evolution, in course of which it turned, in 
1868, into the Council of State (skéra-yi dewlet [q.v.)}, 
later the Danzstay of the Turkish Republic). In the 
late Ottoman period, the council of state was the 
most important civil administrative body after the 
council of ministers; it also normally retained top- 
level responsibility for administrative justice (Shaw, 
Legislative councils, 57-84; Findley, 172, 174-6, 
247-50, 307-9). 

The early history of the medjlis-i wala, as well 
as that of the military council created in 1832, also 
included important steps in the development of 
Ottoman ideas of conciliar procedure. Procedural 
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regulations for the medjlis-i wala, dating from ca. 
1255/1839, began by citing problems experienced 
in earlier deliberative assemblies, The document 
went on to require changes such as circulating 
documents on important issues prior to meetings, 
requiring those who wished to speak to sign up in ad- 
vance and speak in order of signing (thus without 
regard to rank), and—most important—taking 
decisions by majority approval (ektheriyyet-t ard”), 
rather than by unanimity. At this point, Western 
ideas of parliamentary procedure, known in some 
measure at least since Shanizade, began to be in- 
corporated into Ottoman practice. The fact that a 
French translation of the new regulations for the 
medjlis-i wala reached the British embassy almost 
immediately may be a sign of direct European 
influence on their formulation (Kaynar, 206-8; 
Levy, 480-1; Findley, 198-9, 385 . 129). 

As the council of state took shape, the Tanzimat 
also witnessed an unprecedented proliferation 
of smaller, specialised medjlises, many of which 
subsequently disappeared. In part, this is because 
they served as committees to perform new tasks for 
which, up to that point, there were no permanent ad- 
ministrative agencies to assume responsibility. 
Some of the specialised medjlises evolved into such 
agencies. This is clearly how the Ministry of Trade 
and Agriculture emerged; traits of the pattern also 
appear in the formation of the Ministry of Justice. 
In other cases, medjlises continued to supplement the 
regular bureaucratic apparatus where it remained 
thinly developed (Findley, 176-7, 179, 181, 245, 253). 
The clearest example of this is the local administra- 
tive councils, first created in 1840 and ultimately 
known as medjlis-i iddre. These administrative coun- 
cils were originally intended to supplant the divans 
of the kddis, at least in the roles that these had 
acquired in local administration, as well as the diwans 
of the provincial governors. Emulation of con- 
ciliar institutions created under Muhammad ‘Ali in 
Egypt and Syria may also have stimulated the devel- 
opment of the Ottoman local councils (Heidborn, i, 
164-6; Ma‘oz, 87-107; Russell, i, 159, 322-3, 325-8; 
Guys, 143-9; Barker, i, 144-8, 316-7; Davison, 
Advent, 98 ff.; Inaleik, Tanzimat'tn uygulanmasi, 
623 ff.; idem, Application of the tanzimat, 100-1, 
107-10; Kornrumpf, 44-57; Ortayh, 13 ff, 42 ff.). 
As organised in 1840, the councils included not only 
the local officials and religious leaders, but also 
indirectly-elected representatives of the notables, 
These councils were thus the first Ottoman govern- 
mental institutions to include representatives of 
the people as a matter of system. In 1261/1845, there 
was even an experiment—clearly following an Egyp- 
tian model—with the convening of a consultative 
assembly in Istanbul, to which each province of 
the empire was to send two delegates, The Istanbul 
assembly of 1845 had no sequel in the years imme- 
diately following, but the local administrative coun- 
cils became permanent fixtures. Since they exercised 
not only administrative functions, but also local 
responsibility for cases tried under the new legislation 
of the Tangimat, they also represented the starting- 
point of an important organisational development 
of a different kind: the emergence of what eventually 
became the distinct system of nigdmiyye courts 
[see MAHKAMA, 2. The Ottoman Empire excluding 
Egypt. ii, The Reform era]. Even as the nizdmiyye 
courts became separate from the local administrative 
councils, they retained marks of their origins in 
being known, until the 1860s, as medjlis or diwan, 
rather than mahkkeme (Diistir', i, 610-12, 615-18; 
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Heidborn, i, 226 n, 57), and in continuing until the 
end to be collegial bodies. 

In terms of elaboration of the underlying organi- 
sational form, the most important of the organisa- 
tional progeny of the Ottoman medjlis-i shira 
was the Ottoman parliament. The link to the earlier 
councils appears both in the Ottoman name for the 
parliament, medjlis-i Sumimi [see MapjLts. 4 A. In 
the Middle East and North Africa, section i) and in 
the adoption, which Shanizade had anticipated, of 
the concepts of shira and meshweret to refer to par- 
liamentary government. The parliament also repre- 
sented the ultimate extension among the Ottomans 
of the representative principle first introduced in the 
local administrative councils. In this sense, whatever 
the shortcomings of the Ottoman parliaments, their 
emergence indicates the extent to which the scope 
of political participation, or at least the demand 
for it, had continued to broaden since the convoca- 
tion of the consultative assemblies of the 18th 
century. 

Organisations like the Ottoman medjlis-i shira 
and its derivatives appeared in other Islamic politi- 
cal centres as well. In Egypt, Muhammad ‘AI 
Pasha was as attached to conciliar deliberation as 
he was to the centralisation of ultimate decision- 
making. Under him, the development of conciliar in- 
stitutions advanced to the point that the diwans 
—a term referring in Egypt to administrative bu- 
reaux—were sometimes displaced by councils with 
corresponding functions (Deny, 33-4, 108), This 
happened with his civil and military councils (medj- 
lis-i “ali-i miilkiyye, medjlis-i djihadiyye). The former 
of these was also known by designations including 
the terms medjlis-i shard or medjlis-i meshweret 
and was in existence from 1240/1824-25 to ca, 1254/ 
1838. As with some of the Ottoman councils, the 
responsibilities of this council included matters of 
administrative justice (ibid., 108-9; Lane, i, 141-2). 
Muhammad ‘Ali also had a “cabinet” referred to 
as the shtird-yi khaéssa (Deny, tog, 151). Beginning 
in 1245/1829, there was an annual “general assem- 
bly", including leading officials, together with 
provincial notables and the leading ‘ulema’, This 
assembly was known by a variety of names, such as 
medjlis-i ‘*umiami, diem“iyyet-i Sumimiyye, medjlis-i 
meshweret (or shaira), and endjiimen-t meshweret (ibid., 
110-1), There was also a “comprehensive and regular 
system of local councils", at least in Syria and 
Palestine, while they were under Egyptian control 
in the 1830s (Ma‘oz, 90; al-Shihabi, Ta’rikh, ii, 72; 
idem, Lubnan, iii, 865; Rustum, ii, 358, no. 3204). 
The local councils of Egyptian-ruled Syria mad 
have provided a model for the Ottoman local ad- 
ministrative councils. Subsequently, under the 
Khedive Ism4‘il (1863-79), when Egypt acquired a 
“parliament”, it was known as the madjlis skura al- 
nuwwab. It was in fact an advisory assembly of 
delegates, most of whom were local notables. This 
assembly did not attempt to assume any more 
active role before 1879 (Deny, 515-7; Schdlch, 27-30, 
77-88, 93-4, 173-85, 188-96, 207-8, 234; see also 
MAggits. 4 A, In the Middle East and North Africa, 
sections v, Syria, xvi, Egypt. 

Kadjar Iran also eventually acquired consnl- 
tative assemblies resembling, and to some degree 
inspired by, those of the Ottoman Empire. Like 
Mahmiid II before him, Nasr al-Din Shah decided in 
1858 to rule without a prime minister (sadr-i a‘sam). 
Instead, he appointed a six-man council of ministers, 
as well as—a year later—two advisory councils, 
a madjlis-i shira-yi dawlati and a larger maslahat- 
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khadna, Both were expressly intended to give larger 
numbers of people a chance to participate in affairs 
of state (Bakhash, 4). Of these two assemblies, the 
madjlis-i ghaird-yi dawlati had a membership of 
higher standing and was expected in some sense to 
make decisions, while the maslahat-khana was to do 
little more than generate ideas and recommendations. 
Much as in the earlier Ottoman medjlis-i shard, 
however, the members of the councils concentrated 
on figuring out the shah’s wishes and expressing 
their opinions in the same terms (ibid,, 91-3). It 
is not clear how long either of these two councils 
functioned; but by 1871, Nasr al-Din Shah was 
moved to reinstate the office of sadr-i a‘yam, assign- 
ing it to Mirzi Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla, am- 
bassador to Istanbul ca. 1859-70 and an important 
conduit for ideas acquired there (ibid., 43-9). Just 
prior to this appointment, the shah also created a 
new deliberative assembly, known as the dar al- 
shiivd-yi hubrd, appointing to it a number of in- 
dividuals who had served in the earlier councils. 
In 1872, Mushir al-Dawla went on to reorganise 
the ministries and set up a cabinet, the darbdr-i 
aSzam (ibid., 93-4, 96-7). 

Over the years that followed, the “cabinet” 
and the ddr al-skiird went through many changes, 
The dar ai-shiira was at best an approximation of the 
Ottoman council of state (shadrd-yi dewlet), Yet it 
suffered in that both its membership and the purpose 
of the consultative processes that were supposed to 
occur in it remained ill-defined. Ten years after 
the creation of the ddr al-shird, its members were 
still unclear as to whether they were empowered to 
initiate legislation. Not surprisingly, the ddr al- 
shiira faded into oblivion in the early 1890s (idid., 
138, 152-65). 

In the long run, then, the development of consul- 
tative assemblies proved less extensive in Kadjar 
Iran than in the Ottoman Empire. It should be 
noted, however, that the meaning of the term 
medjlis-i shard eventually expanded in Iran, too, 
to refer to parliamentary institutions. By the 1890s, 
Mirza Malkum Khan [g.v.] was expounding the con- 
cept of a “great national consultative assembly" 
(madjlis-i shard-yi kubrd-yi milli) in his journal 
Kann, This was to be a representative body with 
powers of legislation and budgetary review (ibid., 
337-39; cf. Algar, 236). The Iranian parliament 
created after the revolution of 1906 was in fact 
known as the madjlis-i shirdyimilli [see MApuIs. 
4A. In the Middle East and North Africa, section iil, 
Iran]. 
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Ma‘oz, Ottoman reform in Syria and Palestine, 
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(C. V. Fixpiey) 
MADJLISI, MuttA Munammap BAgir, known 
also as ‘Allima Madjlisi and Madjlisi-yi Thani 
(1037-1110/1627-98), an authoritative jurist, a 
most prolific hadith collector, an unprecedentedly 
influential author in the world of the Twelver 
Shi‘a, He was also a distinguished expert in bibliog- 





raphy, a well-read man in Islamic philosophy and 


mysticism, and an active authority in politics, 
social and judicial matters during the late Safawid 
period. He belonged to a distinguished clerical 
family; his father, Muhammad Taki, mostly referred 
to as Madjlisi-yi Awwal [¢.v.], his ancestors as well 
as his descendants, have been mentioned among 
men of knowledge. 

Madjlisl, in line with his family tradition, be- 
came “eager for learning various Islamic sciences 
and noble branches of arts right from ... early 
youth” (Mubammad Bakir Madjlist, Bihar al-anwar, i, 
Tehran 1887, 3). He successfully studied Islamic 
subjects such as fikh (jurisprudence), usal al-fikh 
(fundamentals of jurisprudence), commentary of 
the Kur’an, kaldm (theology), philosophy, mysti- 
cism, etc., under his father and many other professors 
such as Sayyid Amir Sharaf al-Din al-Husayni al- 
Shilastani (d. 1060/1650) and Hasan ‘Ali al-Tustari 
(d. 1075/1664); the names of eighteen of his teachers 
and other authorities who granted him certain certi- 
ficates are given in Husayn Nari, al-Fayd al-kudsi 
fi tardjama al-‘Allama al-Madjlisi, Tehran 1887, 
12-13 (attached to the first volume of the old edition 
of the Bihar). At a certain point in life, however, 
Madjlisi decided to abandon all those fields of 
knowledge which had then become popular, and to 
concentrate only on the study of prophetic traditions 
which were, in his belief, beneficial for him in the 
hereafter, though they had then a depressed market 
(kdsid) (Bikar, i, 4). 

Henceforth, Madijlisi devoted the most part of 
his life not only to lecturing on the ShiT subjects 
to the students, whose number at times exceeded 
one thousand (al-Fayd, 13-8; in this book, only 
forty-nine of them are introduced with some biblio- 
graphical information), but also to collecting the 
scattered and forgotten Shi Aadiths and to com- 
piling them into various Arabic and Persian books. 
His main work in this field is the immensely volu- 
minous Arabic book Bihdr al-anwar whose outline he 
sketched out in 1070/1659 and completed its compi- 
lation ca, 1106/1694, He also wrote books in Persian, 
a number of these being translations of different 
sections of the Bifdr. His aim in writing in Persian, 
as he himself repeatedly mentioned, was to make 
the prophetic traditions easily accessible to “the 
masses of believers and common Shi‘a" who had ‘‘no 
familiarity with the Arabic language”, hoping that 
his works “may give life to the hearts and spirits 
of the dead-hearted people’’ (Mubammad Baikir 
Madjlisi, ‘Ayn al-hayat, Tehran 1952, 4). In his 
efforts, in fact, Madjlisi was quite successful because 
his Hakk al-yakin alone reportedly converted 
70,000 of the Syrian Sunnis to Sh!sm (Mubammad 
b. Sulayman Tunakabunl, Kisas al-‘ulama?, Tehran 
n.d., 205). 

Madjlisi had very close relations with at least 
two of the Safawid monarchs, Shah Sulayman (d, 
1106/1694) and Sultén Husayn (d. 1125/1713). 
In compiling his book, he received effective financial 
and other types of support from them, and in return 
he praised those rulers and dedicated several of his 
books to them, In reference, for instance, to Shah 
Sulayman, he used many phrases of a hyperbolic 
nature (Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi, Haydt al-kulab, 
i, 1869, 3; the second volume of this book is trans- 
lated into English by James L. Merrick under the 
title of The life and religion of Mohammed as con- 
tained in the SheeSah tradition of the Hydt-ul-kuloob, 
Boston 1850), He used also highly eulogistic ex- 
pressions for Sultan Husayn (see, for instance, 
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Muhaminad Bakir Madjlisi, 74d al-ma‘dd, 1903, 2-3). 

In 1098/1686, Madjlisi was appointed as the offi- 
cial Shaykk al-Islam by Shah Sulayman. Magjlis!'’s 
title was changed to Mulldbashi on Sultan Husayn’s 
aceession to the throne in 1106/1694. While holding 
these highest, institutionalised clerical offices, 
Madjlisi “personally undertook all proceedings of 
law and legal matters” (Husayn Nari, Mustadrak al- 
wasd?il wa-mustanba{ al-masd@ il, iii, Tehran 1903, 
408). He used his power and influence to suppress 
anything which appeared to him as heresy and infi- 
delity. He ordered the Indian idols of Isfahan to 
be demolished in 1098/1686 (al-Fayd, 3) and “‘sup- 
pressed the agressors and transgressors who were 
adherents of sectarianism and innovation, and were 
enemies (of the right religion], especially the heretic 
Safis” (Yasuf Babranl, Lwiwat al-bakrayn fi 
‘l-idjdxat wa-taradjim ridjal, Nadjaf n.d., 55). These 
“aggressors and transgressors” also included Zoro- 
astrians and the Sunnis (L, Lockhart, The fall 
of the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation of 
Persia, Cambridge 1958, chs, 3-4, 6). 

During the last four years of his state position 
under Sultan Husayn, Madijlisi was practically the 
actual ruler of Iran, With his vast power and in- 
fluence in the country, he undertook so strict a 
religious policy against the Sunnis that, in some 
authors’ opinion, it expedited the Afgh4an invasion 
of Iran in 1135/1722 (cf. inter alia Hamid Algar, 
Shiism and Iran in the eighteenth century, in T. 
Naff and R. Owen (eds.), Studies in eighteenth 
century Islamic history, London and Amsterdam 
1977, 288-302, 400-3). It is interesting to note that 
Magjlisi wrote his famous Hakk al-yakin when the 
execution of his anti-Sunni policy was about to 
reach its culmination. In this book, written one 
year before Madjlisi’s death (1110/1697), he clearly 
declared the first three Sunni caliphs, ie. Abi 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthm4n, to be hypocrites and 
unbelievers who deserved God's curse (Tehran 1968, 
154-278, 519, and passim). 

There is no doubt that the culture and tradition 
of Twelver Shi‘ism enjoyed an unprecedented flor- 
escence through Madjlisi’s efforts, and the influence 
of his teachings and practices on later generations 
—common believers as well as clerical circles and 
leaders—is undeniable. One of Madjlisi’s funda- 
mental! teachings is that the Shi‘a should have full 
respect for the rulers, He emphatically warns that 
anyone "who despises the kings” will suffer abase- 
ment; he says that “one who does not obey the kings, 
has not in fact obeyed God”. He also reminds his 
audience that "the hearts of the kings and those of 
all mankind are in the hands of God; one must have 
regard for all tyrannical kings and other oppressors, 
and it is even compulsory to exercise dissimulation 
before them, to prevent [oneself] from their harms, 
and not to expose [oneself] to their wrath” (‘Ayn 
al-hayat, 560-7). 

Among the distinguished clerical leaders who, 
following MadjlisI's teachings, had regard for the 
tyrannical kings by not opposing their oppressive 
rule and never despising them was Shaykh Murtada 
Ansari (d. 1281/1864) (g.v. in Suppl.J, whose aloof- 
ness from state affairs seems to have been taken 
as a sign of his asceticism (Hasan Khan Shaykh 
Djanirf Ansari, Ta’rikh-i Isfahan va Ray va hama-yi 
djahan, Tehran 1943). One may also mention Shaykh 
Muhammad Taki Isfahanl, known as Aka Nadjafl (d. 
1332/1913) [g.v. in Suppl.) as a good example of 
those Shit religious leaders who followed Madjlisi’s 
pattern of strict religious policy by putting heavy 
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pressures upon religious minorities in Iran (cf. 
inter alia Abdul-Hadi Hairi, art. Aga Nafafi, to 
appear in Encyclopaedia Iranica). It is not, there- 
fore, unexpected to see that the latter cleric made 
strenuous efforts to propagate in favour of Madjlisi’s 
ideas by translating into Persian, summarising 
and publishing several volumes of Madilisi’s books 
(Khanbaba Mushar, Mvallifin-i hutub-i éapi-yi 
farsi va ‘arabi at aghdz-i tap ta kuniin, ii, Tehran 
1961, nos. 198-203). 

Madijlisi’s thoughts, teachings, and practices, 
however popular and influential, have not been 
secure from the criticism made by a number of ShiT 
religious thinkers since MadijlisI’s time. Mir Lawhi 
[g.v.] for instance, accuses him of the distortion of the 
sense of some fadiths, and suggests its reason to 
have been either ignorance or wordly interests (Mu- 
bammad Mir Lawhi, Kifayat al-muhtadi fi ma‘rifat 
al-Mahdi, ms., no. 1121, Faculty of Theology, Mash- 
had, 21-2), ‘Abd al-Hayy, another contemporary of 
Madjlisi, criticised him particularly over the Friday 
Prayer which Magjlisi and his father had revived 
(Muhammad Bakir KhWansari, Rawat al-djanndat fi 
akwal al-‘ulama? wa al-sddat, Tehran 1947, 131) 
and which ‘Abd al-Hayy, inter alios, believed that 
in the absence of the Twelfth ShiV Imam should not 
be performed. He also criticised Madjlisi because 
“he authorised every imbecile and wicked person 
to transmit hadith on Madjlisi’s authority" (‘Abd 
al-Hayy Radaw! Kashani, Hadikat al-Shi‘a, Arabic 
ms., Madjlis Library, no. 3770, p. 110). A Persian 
Sifl of the Kadjar period believed that Madjlisi 
was inconsistent in his ideas (Muhammad Ma‘sim 
Shirazi Ma‘sim ‘AIT Shah, 7ard@ik al-hakd?ik, i, 
Tehran 1960, 279 ff.), In reference to some of the 
hadiths, quoted from Bikar, which indicate the Shit 
Imams’ humiliation at the hands of contemporary 
caliphs, a Persian author of our time writes that 
if any person trusting Madijlisi happened to read 
some of Madjlisi’s writings he (or she) would cer- 
tainly lose his (or her) belief in the Shi Imimate. 
This author is deeply disturbed by the fact that 


the custodians of Shi‘ism have been able to tolerate | 


and pass in silence over these types of “terrifying 
insults” that Madjlisi has reported against the in- 
fallible Shi? Imams (‘All Shari‘ati, Tashayyu‘i 
‘Alawi va tashayyu‘-i Safawi, Tehran 1971, 189-99). 

Since the late 19th century, Iran has experienced 
a number of anti-government movements, all of 
which were led by the clerical leaders. The ‘ulamda’s 
active participation in the Persian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906-11/1324-9 (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, 
Shiism and constitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
role played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian 
politics, Leiden 1977) and their unquestionable 
leadership in the Islamic Revolution of 1979 (Hamid 
Rahani, Barrasi va taplili az nahdat-i Imam Khumayni 
dar Irén, Kum 1979) were certainly in sharp con- 
tradiction with Madjlisi’s teachings. Although the 
“ulama? rose against the political establishments 
in these revolutions, they seem in reality, one may 
say, to have revolted against the legitimacy of many 
of the legacies of Madjlisi. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive and critical 
study of Madjlisi's life and work seems to have 
been yet undertaken. The most informative avail- 
able biography of Madjlisi is al-Fayd¢, written 
in 1302/1884 and mainly based on Abmad b, Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali Bihbahanf's work still in manuscript 
entitled Mir’dt al-ahwal-i djahdn nama, Persian 
ms., Madjlis Library, no. 5551; this valuable, 
original book, written between 1210/1796 and 
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1225/1810, is skilfully outlined in Abdol Hossein 
Haeri, Fthrist-i hitabkhana-yi madjlis-i shard- 
yi milli, xvii, Tehran 1969, 6-19. MadijlisI’s own 
books may well be rated as the best sources of 
information concerning his thought as well as 
his links with the Safawld monarchs. Over 50 
Persian books are ascribed to Madjlisi, and 13 
Arabic books aie also listed under his name, all 
in al-Fayd, 6-9. Madijlisi’s major work is the 
Bikar, which was first published in twenty-five 
large volumes in Tehran in 1305-15/1887-97, and 
a new edition of it has recently appeared in 110 
volumes (Tehran 1956-72). This edition, however 
readable, finely printed and handily accessible, 
is not only devoid of any notably valuable edi- 
torial work, but since no pagination of the old 
edition is given in the new edition, the researcher 
has to face certain difficulties in collating the 
references to and quotations from the old edition 
with the new one. An extremely useful alphabeti- 
cally-arranged guide to the Bikdr is ‘Abbas Kum- 
mi’s Safinat al-bihdr wa-madinat al-hikam wa 
‘l-dthdr, i-ii, 1943, but its abbreviation systems 
apply only to the old edition. Some of Madjlis!’s 
books have been translated into other Islamic 
languages; many of his books have also been 
published, but only forty-five of them are listed 
in Mughar, Mw°allifin, ii, nos. 23-42. 

In addition to the sources introduced above, 
see also Muhammad Hurr al-‘Amill, Amal al-dmit, 
i-ii, Baghdad 1965; Muhammad b. ‘All Ardabill, 
Didmi® al-ruwdt, i-ii, Tehran({?] 1952; E. G. 
Browne, LHP, iv; C, de Bruyn, Travels into Mus- 
covy, Persia and part of the East Indies, i-ii, 
London 1737; Sayyid Ni‘mat Allah Djaza’irl, al- 
Anwar al-nu‘maniyya, iv, Tabriz 1962; ‘Abd al- 
Karim Diazi, Ridjdl-i Isfahdn ya tadhkirat al- 
kubir, 1949; D. M. Donaldson, The Shiite reli- 
gion, London 1933; Abbé Martin Gaudereau, Rela- 
tion de la mort de Schah Soliman roy de Perse 
et du couronnement de Sultan Ussain son fils, 
avec plusieurs particularités touchant état present 
des affaires de la Perse, Paris 1965; Muhammad 
‘Ali Kashmiri, Nudjaim al-samd? fi tarddjim 
al-Sulamd, Kum 1974; ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Husayn! 
al-Khatinabadi, Wakdyi* al-sinin wa ‘l-a‘wam, 
Tehran 1973; ‘Abbas Kummi, Hadiyyat al-ahbdb 
fi dhikr al-ma‘rifin bi ‘Lhund wa ‘lathkdb wa 
"Lansdb, Tehran 1950; idem, Fawd?id al-radawiyya 
fi ahwdl ‘ulamd? al-madhhab al-dja‘fariyya, ii, 
Tehran 1948; Mubammad Bakir Madjlis!, Mahdi-yi 
maw‘ad, tr. ‘All Dawwinl, Tehran 1971 (transla- 
tor's introd.); Muhammad ‘AJI Mudarris Tabrizi, 
Rayhdnat al-adab fi tarddjim al-ma‘rafin bi 
‘-hunya aw al-lakab, iii, Tehran 1950; I*djaz 
Husayn al-Nisdbari al-Kantiri, Kashf al-hudjubd 
wa 'l-astdr San asmd? al-kutub wa ‘l-asfar, Calcutta 
1912; Karl Heinz Pampus, Die theologische Enzy- 
klopddie Bihdr al-anwar des Muhammad Bagir 
Majlisi, ein Beitrag sur Lileraturgeschichte der 
Sia in der Safawidenzeit, diss., Bonn 1970; 
Walikuli Shamli, Kisas al-Khakdni, photographed 
ms., Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, no. 69; 
Tadhkirat al-mulak, Tehran 1953; Mubammad 
Mubsin Agha Buzurg Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a ila 
tasanif al-Shi‘a, Tehran and Nadjaf, 1936- - 
in over twenty volumes. 

(Asput-Hapt Hari) 
MADJLISI-YI AWWAL, Munammap Tax! 
(1003-70/1594-1659), a prominent Shi‘! religious 
leader and author of the Safawid period. 

Originally, he was on his mother’s side from 
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Djabal ‘Amil (southern Lebanon) because, according 
to his son Muhammad Bakir Madjlis! [g.v.], Darwish 
Mubammad b. Hasan al-‘Amill, a great mudjtahid 
of Djabal ‘Amil, was his maternal grandfather 
(Mubammad b. ‘All Ardabili, Djdmi* al-ruwdt, ii, 
Tehran n.d., 551); the latter was also called Natanzi 
from his stay in Natanz, north of Isfahan, for a 
certain period of time (Mubsin al-Amin al-Husayni 
al-Amill, A‘ydn al-Shi‘a, xxx, Damascus 1949, 
371-3). Muhammad Bakir Khwansari [g.v.] has 
held that Madjlisi-yi Awwal's — of origin also 
on his father's side was Djabal ‘Amil because Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah b. Djabir, a mudjtahid from the same 
region, was his paternal cousin, This view, however 
logical and acceptable, seems difficult to combine 
with the fact that Madjlisi-yi Awwal’s son and 
great grandson claimed descent from Abii Nu‘aym 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah of Isfahan (d. 430/1038) 
(Rawdat al-djanndt fi ahwél al-ulamd? wa 'l-sddat, 
Tehran 1947, 74-5, 130; see also Ndma-yi danishwa- 
ran-i nasiri dar sharh-i hdl-i shishsad tan az danish- 
manddn-i nami, vii, Kum n.d., t-21), At any rate, 
he himself was born in Ardastin, north-east of 
Isfahan, and brought up and lived in Isfahan (Wall- 
kuli Shamla, Kisas al-Khdkéni, photographed ms., 
no, 69, Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, 370); and 
owing to the above-mentioned personal and familial 
background, he sometimes called himself ‘‘al- 
Isfahani al-Natanzi al-‘Amill’’ (Muhammad Taki 
Madjlis!, Lawdmi‘-i sdahibkirdni, i, Tehran 1913, 
363). 

Having been born into such clerically distinguished 
family, he began his religious education very early 
in life. He himself writes that at the age of four 
he knew about God, prayers, paradise and hell, 
and used to preach to children according to the 
verses of the Kur’4n and passages of the hadiths 
which his father had taught him (Madjlisi-yi Awwal, 
Lawaémi‘, new edition, Tehran n.d, i, 903). He 
studied with remarkable steadiness under a number 
of teachers, including Baha? al-Din al-‘Amili and 
‘Abd Allah b. Husayn Shishtari. He writes, at 
the age of sixty: “I spent over fifty years of my 
life in doing research on the traditions of the Prophet 
[Muhammad] and on those of the infallible Imams 

. First of all, I read the ordinary books written 
on theology (kalam), fundamentals of Islamic 
jurisprudence (wsdl), and jurisprudence (/ikh); 
secondly, | studied whatever [works] our Twelver 
‘ulama@ and others had compiled" (Mubammad ‘Ali 
Kashmiri, Nudjam al-samd? fi tarddjim al-‘ulama’, 
Kum 1974, 61). Madjlisi-yi Awwal seems to have 
begun to be exceptionally prolific towards the end of 
that fifty-year period, because he wrote his volumi- 
nous work Rawdat al-muttakin within approximate- 
ly two years, ie. from ca. 1063/1652 to 1064/1653 
(Nudjam, 63; cf. also Mubammad Tak! Madjlisi, Raw- 
dat al-muttakin fi shark man ld yahduruh al-fakth, 
1973, i, 1-3; this book is being published in many 
volumes, the twelfth of which appeared in 1979), 
and translated a substantial portion of it into 
Persian during the years 1065/1654-1066/1655 
(Lawami‘, i, 363, and ii, Tehran 1906, 409). 

Madjlisl-yi Awwal has been recognised as one of 
the outstanding ShiT mudjtahids who, after the 
accession of the Safawids to power, began to prom- 
ulgate the Shi? fadiths, especially in the Persian 
language. He in fact enjoyed good relations with 
the Safawid monarchs, In some of his own writings, 
Madjlisi-yi Awwal describes a dream he saw while 
visiting the shrine city of Nadjaf. He tells us that 
in his dream ‘AII b, Abi Talib urged his immediate 
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return to Isfahan in order to prevent the confu- 
sions which ‘Ali told him would follow the death of 
Shah ‘Abbas I (1038/1628), Madjlisi-yi Awwal, there- 
fore, returned to Isfahan a few months earlier than 
originally planned; the dream was told by one of 
his friends to Shah ‘Abbas’s heir to the throne, 
Sm Mirza (later Shah Safi) (Kh Ansari, Rawdat, 131) 
and must have played a role in the strengthening 
of his ties to Shah Safi (d. 1052/1642). The ex- 
tent of Madilisi-yi Awwal's intimate friendship 
with another Safawid monarch, Shah ‘Abbas II (d. 
1077/1666), can be seen by the fact that, upon 
the latter's request, he translated his Arabic com- 
mentary on Ibn Babuwayh’s Man [a4 yakduruh al- 
fakih into Persian. The Arabic title of the book is 
Rawdat al-mutiakin (‘The garden of the pious") 
which addresses itself to the people of piety, whereas 
Madjlist-yi Awwal not only dedicated the Persian 
version, with a great deal of highly eulogistic ex- 
pressions, to the Shah, but he also changed its title 
to Lawdmi‘-i sdhibkirdni (“The shimmerings of 
the invincible and just king"), a title that does not 
honestly represent the contents of the book written 
on the ShIT Aadiths (Lawdms*, new edition, i, 4-ro). 
Madilisi-yi Awwal has been described by many of 
his biographers as a Safi, and a number of his 
books also attest this fact (cf. inter alia, his Tash- 
wik al-salikin, 1893; for a list of his other works, 
see Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris Tabrizl, Rayhkdnat 
al-adab fi tarddjim al-ma‘rifin bi 'l-kunya aw al- 
lakab, iii, Tehran 1950, 460-2). However, his famous 
son, Muhammad Bakir, and many other authors who 
considered Sifism as heresy, have attempted to 
exonerate him from any truly mystical ideas or 
practices, and some of them have questioned the 
authenticity of Madjlisi-yi Awwal's authorship of 
those mystical books which have been ascribed to 
him (Nudjaim, 59-64), Mubammad Bakir writes that 
his father had close associations with the Safis during 
the early part of his life and that he tactically 
pretended to be a Safl in order to lead them to the 
right path. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he found his efforts to have been useless and hence- 
forth he openly turned against the Sifis and even 
declared them unbelievers (Mubammad Bakir Nadjafl 
Yazdi, Sharh-i hitdb-i itikddat-i Islam bi kalam-i 
‘Allama Madjlisi, Tehran 1975, 393-4). Mubammad 
Bakir’s statement, however important and thought- 
provoking, may well be questioned by the fact that 
his father’s Lawami‘, written as late as 1065-6/1654-5, 
that is to say four years before his death, contains 
many favourable references to Sifism (cf. 1-2, 38, 
44, and passim in the new edition of vol, i; for 
an interesting discussion on this particular subject, 
consult Muhammad Ma‘sim Shirazi Ma‘siim ‘AII 
Shah, Tara’ik al-haka@ik, i, Tehran 1960, 268 ff.). 
Madjlisi-yi Awwal’s deep ties to Sifism were also 
demonstrated by the spiritual stages he was known 
to have attained and by his asceticism, which 
became proverbial. He, despite his close friendship 
with a tyrannical ruler such as Shah ‘Abbas II, 
claims to have established certain relations with 
the Shi _Imams and the Prophet Muhammad, who 
gave his sanction to the path Madjlisi-yi Awwal was 
pursuing (Lawémi‘, new edition, i, 1-2). With regard 
to his attitude towards ‘All b. Abi Talib, Madjlisi- 
yi Awwal points out that while paying a visit to 
the shrine of ‘Ali in Nadjaf and “becoming occupied 
with an earnest spiritual striving (mudja@hadat), 
many things which weak intellects cannot bear were 
unveiled to me (mukdshafat) the blessing 
of that honourable [Imam]" (‘Abbas Kummi, 
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Faw@id al-radawiyya fi ahwal “ulamé al-madhhab 
al-dja‘fariyya, Tehran 1948, ii, 444). 

Bibliography: in addition to references 

given in the text, see MADJLISI, MUHAMMAD BAKIR. 
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(i) ARAB COUNTRIES. 


Madjma‘, pl. madjami‘, lit. ‘a place of collecting, 
a place in which people collect, assemble, congregate” 
(Lane i/2, 459), became in the second half of the roth 
century, as madjma‘ ‘ilmi, a technical term for 
Academy of Science, madjma‘ al-lugha being an 
Academy of [Arabic] language. There is thus a close 
relationship between both kinds of madjma‘, since 
the striving for science takes place in an Arabic 
language made capable of it. 

Whereas madjlis (g.v.] had been the current term 
in earlier Arab civilisation for [the place of] an in- 
formal literary gathering and developed the meaning 
of “council”, madjma‘ and nddi came to be used in the 
second half of the roth century for private academies 
and cenacles or clubs which met to discuss language 
and literature as well as other problems. The rise 
of such scientific and literary madjémi* and nawadi 
is connected with al-Nahda al-‘arabiyya, “the Arabic 
renaissance’’. The rise of Arabic as an official language 
in Egypt under the Khedive Ismail (over against 
Turkish); its development in Lebanon, Egypt and 
elsewhere with a new style of writing, expanded 
vocabulary and simplified grammar, with transla- 
tions from western languages; the development 
of journalism with its needs to write in a clear 
and easily understandable language; the extension 
of the reading public and its social background; 
and of course the progressive modernisation of 
thought and its direction towards hitherto unknown 
subjects and problems: all these and other factors 
were posing a challenge to the classical Arabic lan- 
guage (al-‘arabiyya al-fushd), On the one hand, they 
gave new impulses for its further development; 
on the other hand, they meant a crisis for the fixed 
forms which the classical language had taken. These 
turned out to be inadequate for modern use, and 
consequently there was a threat to the language. 
The crisis had a religious aspect, inasmuch as classical 
Arabic became desacralised and demystified. This 
was less critical for the Christian than for the Muslim 
Arabs, whose religious scholars, seeing Arabic as 
the language of the Kur’4n, opposed such a moderni- 
sation of the language. Among Muslims, the call 
for islak or reform in language is consequently 
parallel to that for islaf in religion. It was, however, 
the modernisation of society itself which finally 
forced such a modernisation of language. The problem 
of how to develop Arabic without abandoning the 
fushd as an essential part of Arabic culture may be 
considered to have been at the basis of the foundation 
of madjdmi< and nawédi, which in the beginning 
were of a private nature. This implied a confrontation 
between what were called “progressive” and ‘‘con- 
servative” views of the Arabic language. 

Faris al-Shidyak appears to have been the first 
person to suggest founding an academy for the Arabic 
language (in ca. 1870). The idea was taken up by 
others and supported and even promoted by jour- 
nalists who, for professional reasons, were in need 
of a “modern” Arabic. This call for an academy of 
language had, besides its linguistic purposes, political 
and cultural aspects. It aimed at a rehabilitation of 
Arabic and the Arabs after three and a half centuries 
of Turkish domination, and represented the redis- 


covery of a common cultural heritage and a common 
language of discourse. In the nahda, there was a 
clear paralle! between linguistic and political aspira- 
tions, which were directed first against the Turks 
and later against the British and French. Moreover, 
an openness existed towards modern science and 
instruments of knowledge and their assimilation 
in Arab society. These aspirations, together with 
the religious aspects, gave to all discussions on 
science and language a particular acuteness. 


(r) Private madjami* 


Several private madjdmi‘ of language and scholar- 
ship arose as a consequence, though their existence 
was short-lived. In Beirut, al-Madjma‘ al-‘Ilmi al- 
Sharki was established in 1882 with the co-operation 
of Faris Nimr (1856-1952). In Egypt, the Institut 
d’Egypte founded by Napoleon in Alexandria in 1797 
and transferred to Cairo in 1859 stood as the model 
for different madja@mi*‘ in Cairo. Thus a madjma‘ 
existed there in 1892-3 due to the initiative of Shaykh 
al-Sayyid Tawfik al-Bikri (1870-1933). An equally 
short existence was enjoyed by a Djam‘yyat tarkiyat 
al-lugha al-‘arabiyya founded by Ibrahim al-Yazidi! 
(1847-1906), Djurdji Zaydan (1861-1914) and Shaykh 
Mubammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935). Former 
students of the Dar al-‘Ulim, like Hifni Nasif 
(1855-1919) and ‘Atif Barakat Bey, founded the 
Nadi Dar al-‘Uliim in 1907 with the explicit purpose 
of “Arabising" foreign words. This circle disappeared, 
as well as a similar nddi which was founded by 
Fathi Zaghlal (1863-1914) around the same time, 
The same fate overcame the Ladjnat al-mustalahat 
al-“Simiyya founded by Ahmad Hishmat Pasha 
when he was Minister of Education, and of which 
Abmad Zaki Pasha (1860-1934) was a prominent 
member. A madjma‘ founded by Lutfi al-Sayyid 
(1872-1963) |g.v.] in 1917 and presided over first 
by Shaykh Salim al-Bishri (1832-1917) and then by 
Shaykh Abu ‘l-Fadl al-Djizawi (1847-1927) existed 
from 1917 until 1919 with 28 members, among whom 
were a Persian, a Syrian Christian and a Jew. 
From rozr to 1925 there existed a madjma‘ in Cairo 
which was presided over by Idris Raghib Bek. 
Mansiir Fahmi (1886-1959) and Taha Husayn (1889- 
1973) were counted among its members. It had as 
its explicit purpose the composition of a modern 
Arabic dictionary; but this was abandoned in 1925 
because of the lack of official support. 


(2) Official madjami*‘ 


{a) Syria. On 8 June 1919, the Arab government 
of King Faysal I in Damascus requested Muhammad 
Kurd ‘AII to found and organise an Arab Academy 
which would replace the Shu‘bat diwin al-ma‘arif 
which had been founded on 2 February 1919. This 
was an off-shoot of al-shu‘ba al-ald li 'l-tardjama wa 
‘l-t@ lif established some two months earlier. The 
first meeting of al-Madjma‘ al-“Slmi al-‘Arabi, 
which had been organised on the model of the 
Académie Francaise, took place on 3 July 1919 
in Damascus, where it was established in the Madrasa 
‘Adiliyya. Later, a section was established in Halab 
(Aleppo). The Academy consisted at that time of eight 
members and a president, and it administered the 
Diami< Sariyya (where courses were given in Arabic) 
from 17 June 1923 until 15 March 1926. Its constitu- 
tion (nizém asdsi) was recognised officially on 8 May 
1928 and published in vol. xii (1932) of the Madjalla 
of the Academy (pp. 765-8); its “house rules” 
nigam dakhili) followed on the recognition of the 
constitution. Constitution and bouse rules have 
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subsequently been amended, Administratively, the 
Academy depends on the Ministry of Education, 
but it has financial autonomy. In 1960 a fusion took 
place with the Academy of Arabic Language in 
Cairo. 

Besides the active members (‘dmilin), whose 
number is fixed at present at fifteen, there are corres- 
ponding members (murdsiliin) without a fixed 
number. All members and the president are elected 
and then appointed by the head of State. Well- 
known presidents were Muhammad Kurd ‘AII 
(1876-1953), ‘Abd al-KaAdir al-Maghribi (1868-1956) 
and Mustafa al-Shihabi (1893-1968). The president, 
vice-president and permanent secretary have the 
direction of the Academy, The Academy has publish- 
ed the Madjallat al-madjma‘ al-Slmi al-“arabi since 
Rabi‘ I] 1339/January 1921 at first as a monthly and 
since 1949 as a quarterly. Besides the journal, which 
has a wide scope of interests, the Academy publishes 
separate articles and text editions. In addition, it or- 
ganises lectures (muhddarat) and sends representa- 
tives to congresses, etc. abroad. It does not publish 
special word lists as the Academy in Cairo does. The 
Academy also administers the Dar al-Kutub al- 
‘Arabiyya (al-Zahiriyya) founded in 1296/1878 in 
Damascus, the historical Archives and the Museum 
of Antiquities. 

Article One of the constitution of 1928 describes 
the task of the Academy (Madjalla, xii [1932], 765) 
as being to guard and perfect the Arabic language, 
and to research into the history of Syria and the 
Arabic Janguage. The fushd and its principles are 
to be a starting point and norm, since that is the 
noble language (/ugha sharifa) of the Kuran and 
of classical literature, and Arabic is the common 
patrimony of all Arabs, The aims of the Academy 
are more specifically; 

i, To preserve the language (al-muhdfaza ‘ald 
salamat al-lugha), in particular from the dialectal 
language, foreign orthography, archaisms and in- 
coherences; 

ii, to protect the purity of the language (a/- 
muhdfaza ‘ala fasahat al-lugha) against foreign 
(dakhil) terms and style figures (a“dj@mi); and 

iii, to adapt the Janguage to modern needs, 

Bearing these aims in mind, the Academy can be 
of assistance to authors and translators as far as 
their use of language is concerned. Unlike the Aca- 
demy in Cairo, the Academy in Damascus does 
not consider its decisions with regard to new general 
scholarly terms to be definite: they are preferences 
(tardjihat) or propositions (iktirahaf) which are sub- 
mitted to others. The articles in the Madjalla are 
published under the responsibility of their authors, 
not of the Academy. 

Most of the work of the Academy is done in com- 
mittees (lidjdn), of which three have been in existence 
since the beginning: the administrative committee, 
the linguistic and literary committee (ladjna Iugha- 
wiyya adabiyya), and the scientific and technical 
committee (ladjna Silmiyya fanniyya) which has as 
its task the spreading of science and the arts in 
Syria. Later, more specialised committees were added: 
for general principles (al-usil al-“émma), for the 
dictionary (al-mu‘djam), for the journal (al-madjalla), 
for the neologisms (wad* alfd¢ ‘arabiyya djadida), 
and for the dialects (al-lahadjat), The committees 
work in closed sessions (djalasdt khdssa), either 
according to a plan which is fixed at the annual 
meeting of the Academy, or in response to a particu- 
jar problem. As an example of the latter, one could 
mention the project to enquire about words which 
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are not found in the great Arabic dictionaries (al- 
kalimat ghayr al-kdmisiyya). Representatives of 
particular professions and groups can be consulted 
by the committees. Once a year, there is an annual 
general meeting, with both closed (djalasdt ‘amal 
kha@ssa) and plenary (djalasdt Samal Samma) sessions 
where all members meet together with notable 
figures (al-a‘ydn) and men of letters (al-udabd?), 
In 1960 the name of the Madjalla became Madjailat 
madjma® al-‘arabiyya—Madjallat al-madjma‘ al- 
Sarabi sdbiker, 

As to the work which has already been done, 
Rachad Hamzaoui characterises the attitude of the 
Academy as trying to maintain the status quo, while 
introducing reforms where needed. Subjects which 
have been treated include questions of orthography; 
(simplification of) grammar; and the banishing of 
dialectal Arabic. Important work has been performed 
on modernising the Arabic vocabulary by means 
of istinbdf (resurgence of pure ancient Arabic words), 
ishtikdk (derivation by means of fiyds or analogy 
conforming to given awsdn or schemes), nakt (com- 
position of words) and fta%ib (borrowing from 
foreign languages), in this order of precedence. No 
definite solutions have been offered for the problems 
of orthography, grammar and dialectal Arabic. The 
fact that the fuskd was taken as norm could not but 
restrict in advance the possibilities and means of the 
modernisation of language as it was striven after. 

(b) Egypt. On the initiative of King Fu’ad I and 
the Senate (Madjlis al-Shuytkh), the Minister of 
Education in 1928 requested that three reports be 
submitted by Lutfi al-Sayyid, Ahmad Hafiz ‘Awad 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Bishri concerning the creation 
of an official Academy, and this led to its foundation 
in 1932. This was accelerated by a previous suggestion 
made by King Faysal I of “Irak (1883-1933)—who 
had already established the Academy of Damascus 
in 1919—presented by Nari al-Sa‘id to the Islamic 
Congress held in Jerusalem in December 1931, to 
establish an Islamic University in Jerusalem as 
well as an Academy of the Arabic Language in 
Cairo, The Madjma‘ al-lugha al-‘arabiyya al-malaki 
was then founded independently by a royal Decree of 
14 Sha‘ban 1351/13 December 1932, when Mubam- 
mad ‘Isa Pasha was Minister of Education in the 
cabinet of Ismail SidkI Pasha, which had been in 
power since the promulgation of the Constitution of 
22 October 193¢. The text of the constitution of the 
madjma* which was promulgated was modelled on 
the Académie Frangaise, dating from 1629, Its 
specific tasks included guarding the integrity of the 
Arabic language and adapting it to the needs of 
present-day life. In order to achieve these aims, 
the Academy was to compose dictionaries and 
word lists, compile a historical dictionary of the 
Arabic language, carry out studies on Arabic seman- 
tics and study modern Arabic dialects in Egypt 
and other Arab countries. The Academy was also 
to treat all those subjects which the Minister of 
Education submitted to it with the aim of developing 
the Arabic language. There would be twenty active 
members on an international basis, The first active 
members would be nominated directly by the King. 
Subsequently new members would be elected and 
then nominated by royal decree, or by decree of 
the head of state. In addition to the active members, 
there would be corresponding members. The presi- 
dent of the Academy was to be selected by the 
Minister of Education from a list of three names 
chosen by a majority of the members, and then 
nominated by decree of the head of state. 
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A royal decree of 16 Djumada [1/6 October 1933 
appointed the first twenty members: ten Egyptians, 
among them three Azharites, one Christian and one 
Jewish scholar, five European orientalists and five 
scholars from other Arab countries. Some opposition 
came from religious and conservative circles, and in 
particular, the presence of five orientalists on the list 
gave rise to fervent discussions. In the press, protests 
were made against both the methods and the results 
of the work of the mustashriktin with regard to the 
Arab-Muslim world; they were also thought to be col- 
laborating with Christian missionaries against whose 
activities in Egypt a press campaign was carried out. 
As a result, A. J, Wensinck (1882-1939) was replaced 
as a member by E. Littmann (1875-1958), Authors 
like Muhammad Farid Wadjdi (Nar al-islam, iv [1352 
A.H.J, 599-607) attacked Wensinck because of his 
articles on Ibrahim and the Ka‘ba in EJ" (cf. OM, 
xiii [1933], 594-5). Besides orientalists, Egyptian 
scholars like Taha Husayn and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik, 
who had opposed traditional conceptions of language, 
culture and religion, were also attacked. Seen in a 
wider perspective, attacks on orientalists reflect a 
zeal for total arabisation; though their vast know- 
ledge was recognised, they were not seen as being 
loyal to the cause of Arabic language and culture 
and Arab self-affirmation in general during the period 
concerned, Such attacks notwithstanding, within 
the Academy the European orientalists—A, Fischer 
(1865-1949), H.A.R. Gibb (1895-1971), E. Littmann 
(1875-1958), L. Massignon (1883-1962) and C. A. 
Nallino (1872-1938)—-worked together successfully 
with the arabophone scholars, although from 1962 
onwards non-Arabs could only be corresponding 
members of the Academy. 

The first session of the Madjma‘ took place on 14 
Shawwal 1352/30 January 1934, after which the 
“house rules” were established and the chief officials 
were chosen. Presidents were successively Mubam- 
mad Tawfik Rif‘at Pasha from 1934 until 1944, 
Lutfi al-Sayyid from 1945 until 1963, and Taha 
Husayn as his successor until 1973. Permanent 
secretaries of the Academy were Mansir Fahmi 
(1886-1959) from 1934 until 1959, and Ibrahim 
Madkir (b. 1902) from 1960 onwards. The ad- 
ministration is carried out by an administrative 
director (al-murakid al-idari). After 1938, the name 
of the Academy was Madjma‘ Fwd al-Awwal li 
‘l-lugha al-arabiyya. In 1955, this was changed 
officially into Madjma‘ al-lugha al-‘arabiyya. As 
a result of the Egyptian-Syrian union of 1958, the 
two Academies of Cairo and Damascus were joined 
together in 1960. Their new constitution gave internal 
autonomy, a moral personality (shakhsiyya i*tibariy- 
ya) and an autonomous budget to the Academy; 
the Minister of Education, however, became then 
the supreme president (al-ra’is al-a‘la) of the Aca- 
demy. Its aims were extended toward unifying 
scientific terms in Arabic, reviving the Arab heritage 
of learning and stressing its links with the other 
cultural heritages of mankind, furthering the 
development of the language in general and in 
particular its orthography, and simplifying its 
grammar. The conclusions reached by the Academy 
should be applied and brought into practice by the 
Ministry of Education. Later, the Minister of Culture 
became Honorary President of the Academy. 
The number of its members rose to 60: 40 Egyptians 
and 20 representatives of other Arab countries. Apart 
from its committee meetings, the Madjma‘ holds a 
weekly meeting for its Egyptian members and an 
annual conference which is also attended by corres- 
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ponding members from elsewhere. Whereas the first 
generation of Academicians consisted of men of a 
broad culture in language and literature, following 
generations tended to be more specialised in par- 
ticular fields such as the sciences, mathematics, 
law, medicine, shari‘a, history, geography and psy- 
chology, As a result, later decisions taken by the 
Academy could imply more radical innovations. 
Besides the great general meetings, a madjlis al- 
madjma* was established to carry out the decisions 
of the Academy and to divide the work to be done 
among the committees. The two Academies of 
Cairo and Damascus received a permanent secre- 
tariat in Cairo, al-makiab al-d@im, Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Académie Frangaise is the model for 
the Egyptian Academy, there are some interesting 
differences: the Egyptian Madjmd*'s pan-Arab and 
also international character, its annual meetings, 
and its functioning as an Academy not only of 
language but also of arts and sciences make it com- 
parable to the Institut de France. Its stress on the 
fushé implies that classical Arab humanism, as 
transmitted by the pure Arabic language, should 
be conserved. 

Most of the actual work is done by special commit- 
tees: of finances (ladjnat al-maliyya), of general prin- 
ciples (I. al-usal al-“dmma), of mathematics (/. al- 
riyddiyydt), of physical and chemical sciences (I. al- 
‘ulam al-tabiiyya wa ‘l-kimiyya), of biology and 
medicine (/. ‘uliim al-haydi wa 'I-fibb), of social scien- 
ces (I. al-“ulam al-idjtimayya), of letters and arts 
(l. al-dddb wa ‘I-funiin), of the dictionary (I. al- 
mu‘djam), of the dialects (/. al-lahadjat), of the 
journal [/. al-madjalla) and of the library (I. khizdnat 
al-kutub). In their sessions, specialists in various 
fields can be invited as experts whenever the Acade- 
micians are not sufficiently competent. As the number 
of specialisations has grown, the number of commit- 
tees has increased and sub-committees have been 
founded where needed, as well as technical commit- 
tees. The committees submit annual reports to the 
President of the Academy; they should keep more- 
over records of their meetings (mahddir al-djalasat). 
The conclusions of the committees are provisional 
until they have been presented to and adopted by 
the general meeting of the Madjma‘. Members can 
publish their work outside the responsibility of 
their committee or of the Academy; a special part 
of the Madjalla is reserved for this purpose. The 
Minister of Education has always been very much 
alert as to the consequences of the decisions taken 
by the Madjma‘ tor schoolbooks. 

Special mention should be made of the precious 
collection of cards (djuzdsdt) which have been 
prepared for the historical dictionary and for the 
dictionary of technical and scientific terms. Massig- 
non used to lay great stress on this project and the 
need for a correct organisation of the cards, but it 
took some time before the system was introduced, 
August Fischer, whose project of a historical diction- 
ary of the Arabic language was officially accepted by 
the Academy in 1938, made some 100,000 cards of his 
private collection available, which were transported 
from Leipzig to Cairo, but were neglected after his 
death in 1949. The cards for the scientific dictionary 
and for the historical dictionary have been differently 
organised; they have been placed in rooms not 
accessible for the public, and apparently they have 
been filled out only partially. In 1948 an office of 
registration (maktab al-tasdjil) was established with 
the task of classifying all terms accepted by the 
Academy. 
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The Academy has acted as patron for certain 
works and book publications, and it has given 
awards to certain manuscripts of quality which 
could be published as a consequence. The Academy 
has an international audience and is represented 
at international conferences dealing with the Arabic 
language. It has contributed to the organisation 
of the Union of Arab Academies and to that of the 
Arab Scientific Union. 

In its efforts to adapt the Arabic language to the 
demands and needs of modern times, it has paid at- 
tention primarily to problems of vocabulary and, 
in particular, to the creation of neologisms, Studies 
of grammar and especially of morphology serve in 
part to facilitate this work and to contribute to the 
making of modern dictionaries. Compared with this, 
studies on orthography, phonetics, dialects, syntax 
and stylistics have been less prominent. Work has 
concentrated on semantics and the grammar of the 
fusha; the more conservative members have always 
tended to defend at all costs the integrity and 
purity of the language. Members try to avoid an 
accumulation of synonyms. The rule has been 
established to prefer whenever possible one term 
to two or more if a neologism has to be made, or 
otherwise—if it is not possible to find one Arabic 
term—to proceed by means of a literal translation 
of the foreign term, Another rule is to study anything 
which could simplify Arabic writing as well as the 
rules of syntax and morphology. In particular, the 
Ministry of Education stresses the need for simpli- 
fication of grammar. The interest taken in dialect 
studies derives from the desire better to know the 
Sughd, so that a decision can be taken about the inte- 
gration of the dialectal Arabic. Attention has been 
given to the transliteration of foreign words, starting 
with geographical names. Throughout the discus- 
sions, the history of Arabic grammar, the place of 
the Kur’4n as a norm for the Arabic language, and 
the role of linguistic norms as such, have come up 
again and again. Although some attempts have been 
made to propose a simplification of orthography for 
the purpose of printing, problems of writing and 
orthography, like those of phonetics, have hardly 
been dealt with. Most important has been lexico- 
graphy (al-mu‘djamiyydt) and the technical proce- 
dure of composing dictionaries; this has entailed, 
besides the creation of neologisms, the evaluation 
of data of classical lexicography. Through its dis- 
cussions since 1934 the Madjma‘ has established a 
sort of linguistic idjma‘ for Arabic, though the dis- 
cussions themselves have taken place in a non-system- 
atic way. 

In the conclusion of his study about the Madjma‘ 
al-lugha al-Sarabiyya, R. Hamzaoui observes two 
features by which it distinguishes itself from other 
academies. In contrast to the Academies of Damascus 
and Baghdad, it concentrates completely on the 
Arabic language, and in its decision-making it tries 
to arrive at a linguistic idjma‘ of its members before 
giving any authoritative statement. As in the Acad- 
emy of Damascus, the work of the Academy of 
Cairo takes its departure from the fuskd and aims 
to ensure a cultural and linguistic continuity from 
the beginning of Arabic literature until the present 
day, This often leads to a purist stand, seeking to 
defend the ‘arabiyya against encroachments by 
foreign languages, in particular modern western 
ones. This approach to the modernisation of the 
Arabic language and of Arabic culture in general 
leads to compromise solutions and the rejection of 
any radical solutions which may be proposed. 
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Among the major publications of the Madjma‘ al- 
lugha al-‘arabiyya are al-Mu‘djam al-wasi} (2 vols., 
Cairo 1960-1) and Mu‘djam alfaz al-Kur’an (3 vols., 
Cairo 1953) as dictionaries; five volumes of Mahadir 
al-djalasat (1936-48), four volumes of the subsequent 
al-Buhath wa '!-muhddarat (1959-62) as reports on the 
work being done and papers read by Academicians; 
the Madjmi‘at al-mustalahat al-‘ilmiyya wa ‘I- 
fanniyya, of which eight volumes appeared between 
1959 and 1968, and specialised listings of neologisms 
created by the Academy for particular fields; 
finally, the Madjallat madjma‘ al-lugha al-‘arabiyya 
from 1934 onward as the regular journal of the 
Academy. One special volume was published of al- 
Mu‘djam al-lughawt al-ta’rikhi (Harf al-hamza ilé 
abad), the project of the historical dictionary initi- 
ated by August Fischer but later abandoned (Cairo 
1387/1967, 53 pp.). Two specimen volumes were 
published of the great al-Mu‘djam al-lughawi al- 
habir meant to be an Arabic Larousse Encyclopédique: 
Harf al-hamza—akhi (Cairo 1956, 519 pp.), and 
Mawddd min harf al-hamza (Cairo 1381-2/1962-3, 
155 pp. in typescript), Several studies on the Cairo 
Academy have been published, as is shown in the 
Bibliography below. 

(c) “Irdk. The history of al-Madjma‘ al-‘Iimi al- 
‘Irdki goes back to 1945 when a ladjnat al-ta@lif wa 
'l-tardjama wa 'l-nashr was established in the Ministry 
of Education in order to expand the sphere of scien- 
tific activities in “Irak and to keep up with such 
activities in the more developed countries, Due to 
the initiative of Mubammad Rida al-Shabibi and 
his collaborators, amongst them Fadil al-Djamall, 
al-Madjma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-Iraki was founded by the 
government in 1947 and organised by the Ministry 
of Education. Its aims were more far-reaching than 
those of the preceding Committee as mentioned in 
Article 2 of the Regulations of the Iraq Academy 
(no, 62, 26 November 1947): Madjalla, i [1950], 10): 

(i) to maintain the purity of the Arabic Language 
and seek to adapt it to the demands of the arts and 
sciences, and of the affairs of modern life; 

(ii) to undertake research and writing in the fields 
of Arabic literature, the history of the Arabs, the 
history of the peoples of ‘Irak, their languages, 
sciences, and civilisation; 

(iii) to study the part played by the peoples of 
Islam in the propagation of Arabic culture; 

(iv) to maintain in safe-keeping rare Arabic manu- 
scripts and documents, and revive them by publishing 
them according to the latest scientific methods; and 

(v) to undertake research in the modern arts and 
sciences, encourage original writing and translation 
in these fields, and promote the spirit of scientific 
enquiry in the country. 

The Madjma‘ clearly wanted to provide an impetus 
to the scientific nahda in ‘Irak, as had been the pur- 
pose of the Madjma‘ in Damascus, founded after 
World War I, for the scientific nahda in Syria. On 
25 June 1949 (no. 40), ten Articles were promulgated 
as an Amendment to the Regulations. The first 
meeting of the Madjma* was held on 12 January 
1948 and up to 30 June 1950, 66 sessions were held 
as well as t50 committee sessions, At this stage, 
there were ten active members, all ‘Irakis. At the 
beginning of 1949, the Madjma‘ was considered to 
be a government body, and since by law the accumu- 
lation of ministrial or parliamentary functions 
with any other state positions was forbidden, 
several members had to leave the Academy; later 
that year Fadil al-Djamali and Matta ‘Akrawi left 
‘Irak on official duty and had to be replaced by 
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others, though they remained honorary members of 
the Academy, At this stage also, 28 corresponding 
members were elected, both among ‘Ir4kI and among 
Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese scholars; four western 
orientalists also became corresponding members, 
A. Guillaume, H. A. R. Gibb, W. Margais and L. 
Massignon, 

The activities of the Academy in Baghdad con- 
sisted from the beginning both of purely internal 
activities and of activities directed towards the 
outside world: giving public lectures, bringing about 
publications, allocating funds in order to support 
the publication of books and awarding prizes for 
essays on particular subjects fixed by the Academy. 
Since 1950 it has published the Madjalla! al-madjma‘* 
al-“ilmi al-“rdki on a yearly basis, to which Academ- 
icians and other scholars have contributed on a 
number of scholarly subjects, The public lectures 
organised by the Academy may be published in its 
Madjalla or separately. Each issue also contains a 
number of book reviews. In i950 the Academy 
was able to acquire a printing-press. In its internal 
sessions, the Academy has established a number of 
new scientific and technical terms which are publish- 
ed in part in the Madjalla and in part on separate 
lists sent to various Ministries at their request. It 
should be noted that “Irak during the early years did 
not yet possess a university, the University of Bagh- 
did being established only in 1958. Well-known 
Presidents of the Academy have been Munir al-Kadi 
as from 1949 onwards, Muhammad Rida al-Shabib!i 
from 1958 onwards, and ‘Abd al-Razzak Muhyi 
al-Din since the later sixties, Yisuf ‘Izz al-Din 
being its permanent secretary since that time, 
The Law no. 49 of 1963 introduced certain changes 
in the Regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy has continued to hold its regular 
sessions and committee meetings and also to give 
financial assistance to the publishing of books and 
to acquire books for its library as well as microfilms 
of manuscripts. In 1970 the library counted some 
25,000 books, more than 300 periodicals and some 
400 manuscripts on microfilm. It had developed 
a card-index system, assigned prizes to winners 
of poetry festivals and participated in inter-Arab 
conferences on cultural subjects. The Academy also 
gave its opinion on cultural treaties which ‘Irak 
was concluding with other countries. The Academy 
was liberal in giving its publications to numerous 
official institutions and personalities in the country 
and abroad; it gave assistance to students and schol- 
ars, photographed manuscripts from public and 
private libraries. Members participated in Committees 
for the Protection of Monuments, for a Translation 
Programme, etc. At present the Academy has active 
members (not exceeding fifteen ‘IrakI scholars), 
associate members, honorary members and corres- 
ponding members, the last two categories including 
both ‘IrakI and other nationalities, 

(d) Morocco. Although not a madjma‘ in the 
formal sense of the word, a similar institution in 
Rabat may be mentioned. After the first Internation- 
al Congress on Arabisation held in Rabat in 1961, 
a Bureau Permanent de !’Arabisation was established 
in Rabat and recognised by the League of Arab 
States in 1968. Subsequently, this became the Bureau 
de Coordination de I'Arabisation de la Ligue des 
Etats Arabes 4 Rabat, which was integrated in the 
ALESCO (Arab League, on the pattern of a regional 
UNESCO) in 1971, its definite regulations being 
established in 1973. Since 1964 this Bureau has 
published al-Lisdn al-‘arabi, with lists of neologisms 


and further articles of linguistic interest; it also 
publishes specialised listings of terms in particular 
fields with the Arabic, French and English equiva- 
lents. The members of the Bureau participate in 
meetings of the Academies in Damascus, Cairo and 
Baghdad. In its work on the modernisation of the 
Arabic language, the Bureau de Coordination de 
l'Arabisation de la Ligue des Etats Arabes follows 
less conservative lines than the established Acad- 
emies and appears to work more efficiently. Finally 
it should be noted that by a zahir (dahir) of 24 Shaw- 
w4l 1397/8 October 1977, the king of Morocco 
created a royal academy (al-Ahddimiya al-malakiy- 
ya), which consists of 60 members, 30 of which 
have the Moroccan nationality while 30 are foreign 
correspondents, The statutes of the academy have 
been published in al-Bakth al-Silmi, xxviii (1398/ 
1978), 125-44. 

A Union of Arab Academies was founded in Cairo 
on 30 March 1957, by Decree no. 1329. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works and 
periodicals mentioned in the text): Damascus 
Academy; Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, 
L'Académie arabe de Damas et le probléme de la 
modernisation de la langue arabe, Leiden 1965; 
Siam! Dahan and Henri Laoust, L’oeuvre de l’aca- 
démie arabe de Damas 1921-1950, in BEO (Damas), 
xiii, 160-2179; Ridi Kahhala, Fihiris madjallat al- 
madjma‘ al-“ilmi al-Sarabi, Damascus 1375/1956. 

Cairo Academy: Official documents of the 
Madjmd al-lugha al-Sarabiyya: (1) Marstim ingha? 
al-madjmaS wa 'l-mardsim al-mu‘addila lahu wa 
-lWiha al-dakhiliya wa-a*da@uhu wa-lidjdnuhu, 
Cairo 1952; (2) Kantinuhu, l@Pihatuhu, haydtuhu, 
ald@uhu al-Amilin wa 'l-murdsiliin, khubard al- 
lidjan, Cairo 1961; (3) Madjma‘at al-kardrdat al- 
Siimiyya min al-dawra al-la ila 'l-dawra al- 
thdmina wa 'l-‘ishrin, Cairo 1382/1963. Studies: 
L, Massignon, Les six premiéres sessions de I’ Acad- 
émie Royale de Langue Arabe du Caire, in REI 
(x941-46), 159-69 and Opera minora ii (1963), 
649-59; Mustafa al-Shihabl, al-Mustalahat al- 
Gimiyya fi ‘l-lugha al-‘arabiyya fi 'l-kadim wa 
"I-hadith, Cairo 1955, new revised edition 1965; 
Ibrahim Madkir, al-Madjma‘ fi thalathin ‘aman, 
miadthu wa-hddiruhu 1932-1932, Cairo 1383/1964; 
Mahdi ‘Allam, Madjma‘ al-lugha al-Sarabiyya fi 
thalathin Sam, al-madjmaiyyin, Cairo 1386/1966; 
Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, L’Académie de 
Langue arabe du Caire, Publications de !'Uni- 
versité de Tunis, 1975. Baghdad Academy: 
‘Abd Allah al-Djabbarl, al-Madjma‘ al-‘ilmi al- 
Sirdht, nashPatuhu, aSdauhu, aSmdluhu, Baghdad, 
nd. 

Rabat: Mongi Sayadi, Le Bureau de Coordina- 
tion de l'Arabisation dans le monde arabe, thesis 
Université de Paris III, 1976. General: Mansir 
Fahmi, Ta’rikh al-madjdmi‘, in Madjallat madjma‘ 
al-lugha al-Sarabiyya al-malaki, i (1934), 170-6; 
‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Abida, al-Madjma‘ al-lughawi 
wa "l-madjmat al-‘ilmi, in al-Hildl, xxxvi (1968), 
305-9. (J. D. J. Waarvexsurc) 


(ii) Iran 


The establishment of the first Iranian language 
academy (Farhangistin-i zaban-i Iran) resulted from 
developments representing two separate but related 
types of concerns, both stemming from the advent of 
modernisation in the early roth century, and resulting 
in the double nature of the activities of the two acad- 
emies. These two sets of developments were: (a) the 
desire for purifying Persian from the foreign (mostly 
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Arabic) words, and (b) the need for new words created 
by the introduction of new concepts (technical and 
general). The history of the language academies and 
related events can be divided into five periods: 

(1) Historical background (up to 1921). 

(2) The immediate setting (1921-35). 

(3) The first Farkangistan (1935-41). 

(4) Between the two Farhangistaéns (1941-70). 

(5) The second Farhangistén (1970- ). 

(1) Historical background (up to 1921). Attempts 
to write in a Persian devoid of Arabic words go as 
far back as at least the 4th/roth century. In recent 
times, the opposition to foreign words was triggered 
by nationalism, and was strengthened by the relative 
loss of the status of Arabic as part of the educational 
curriculum. The first manifestation of this opposi- 
tion in recent times appeared in the roth century, 
when a number of writers and poets wrote in Farsi-yt 
sara ‘“‘pure Persian", and some of them promoted it 
through research on the subject, These efforts 
continued, and became increasingly more extensive 
as time went on. During the same century, a new 
factor was introduced by the need for words to 
designate concepts brought in by modernisation 
in ever-increasing numbers. When the two factors 
overlapped, a three-sided debate developed: Should 
the new concepts be called (1) by their European 
names; or (2) by Arabic names (already in use in 
the Arabic-speaking countries or Ottoman Turkey, 
or to be coined in Iran itself); or (3) by native 
Persian words (existing or to be coined) ? In practice, 
(1) was used most often, and (3) least often, especially 
at the earlier stages. In addition, a number of loan 
translations were introduced. 

(2) The immediate setting (r921-1935). Rida 
Shah Pahlawi took over the government in 1921, 
and became king in 1925. Because of the encourage- 
ment of nationalism by the new régime, and the em- 
phasis on the glories of ancient Iran, the debate on 
the foreign elements in Persian gained greater prom- 
inence, Opposition to loanwords grew and became 
more serious as their numbers increased. The debate 
spread to newspapers and journals. The government, 
and several of its agencies, also became involved, 
issuing public orders as well as internal memoranda, 
forbidding the use of European words and names, 
and even ordering that Persian writings on store 
signs should be made more prominent than anything 
in foreign scripts. Foreign words were considered 
“worse than a foreign army”, their use a “literary 
disaster", The subject came up in parliamentary 
debates, and Rida Shah himself took a direct personal 
interest. 

RigA Shah launched a series of reforms, mostly in 
the outward aspects of life, and practically all 
conducive to the importation of Western objects 
and Western institutions. This resulted in a greater 
need for new words. The need for coining new terms, 
often in combination with the interest in purifica- 
tion, led to the formation of a number of groups, 
which differed in longevity, efficiency, and their 
impact on the language. The first such group seems 
to have been the Andjuman-i ‘Ilmi (Scientific 
Society), formed in the 1920s. In November 1924, 
the Ministry of War, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Education, formed a group made up of several 
high-ranking officers from the Shard-yi ‘Ali-yi 
Nizam (Supreme Military Council), as well as civilians 
from both ministries, charged with coining military 
terms. The words hawdpaymd “airplane”, khalaban 
“pilot”, furddgah “airport", and others adopted by 
the group are now well-established in the language. 


There were other groups. The longest-lived and best- 
organised was the Andjuman-i Wad‘-i Lughdt wa 
Istilahat-i ‘Ilmi (The Committee for Coining Scien- 
tific Terms), founded by Dr. ‘Is Sadfk at the Dar 
al-Mu‘allimin-i ‘Ali (National Teachers’ College), 
since renamed as Danishsara-yi ‘Ali, of which he 
had just been appointed dean, This student commit- 
tee, under a faculty sponsor, adopted a constitution, 
with a set of principles and guidelines. Active 
from February-March 1933 to September-October 
1940, it adopted about 3,000 terms in all, of which 
some 400 are said to have become fully-accepted. This 
committee continued its work even after the estab- 
lishment of the first Farhangistan. 

In 1935, the Ministry of Education founded the 
Akadimi-yi Tibbi (Medical Academy), whose mem- 
bership was made up of a number of well-known 
physicians and scholars. The group passed a constitu- 
tion which listed ro types of activities for itself, 
including the coining of medical terms. It was this 
group which adopted the word farhangisian for 
“academy”. (Farhang, originally meaning “‘polite- 
ness, knowledge, education’, etc., and also “‘diction- 
ary". In recent decades, it has come to be used also 
in the sense of “‘culture”, and in the 1930s it replaced 
the Arabic Ma“érif in the name of the “Ministry of 
Education". More recently, in the name of the newly- 
founded “Ministry of Culture”, it has been used 
in the sense of “culture”, and the compound A mazish 
tea Parvarish has replaced it in the name of the 
“Ministry of Education”.) 

(3) The first Farhangistan (1935-41). By 1934, 
the efforts to purify Persian of its foreign element 
had acquired the proportions of a movement. 
Starting mostly in some periodicals, it soon spread 
to the various government offices, and to a major 
department of the Madjlis. A widespread hunt was 
on for “pure” Persian words to replace many common 
Arabic words. The words were found in dictionaries 
as well as other sources, including the Shdh-ndma. 
Articles written in Farsi-yi sara were accompanied 
by glossaries, without which readers would have 
been at a loss, but nevertheless correspondence in 
this style was often unintelligible, Difficulties often 
arose in intra-governmental communication, since 
each person felt free to use pure" Persian words 
which he had found, and there was little or no 
common ground among the many enthusiasts. 

Rida Shah Pahlawi visited Turkey in 1934, where a 
movement for purifying Turkish from Arabic and 
Persian words was afoot, supported by the govern- 
ment of Kemal! Atatiirk, on whose order the Turkish 
Linguistic Society had been founded on 12 July 
1932 (see section 3. below). Upon Rid& Shah's 
return to Iran, approached by a number of purifica- 
tion supporters, he ordered a committee to be 
selected in the Ministry of War to adopt Persian 
equivalents for military terms. The Army Staff 
had already adopted native Persian equivalents 
for a large number of military terms, which had been 
reported to the king and put in use. These included 
the words afsar “officer” and artish “army”, both 
now established terms (and both objectionable from 
the etymological point of view). 

The Ministry of Education, which was opposed 
to the movement, tried to subvert the new committee. 
Within a few hours after the committee’s first 
meeting, Prime Minister Mubammad ‘AII Furighi, 
an experienced politician and a respected scholar, 
and unsympathetic to the cause of purification, 
recruited for the task by the equally unsympathetic 
Ministry of Education, suggested to the king that 
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a group of scholars be commissioned to study the 
matter, and to prepare the way for the establishment 
of an academy (farhangistan). 

The idea of establishing a language academy was 
not entirely new, In 1903, the government decided to 
establish a Madjlis-i Akddimi, which, however, did 
not last long. One of its coinages was rah-i dhan “‘rail- 
way", a translation of French chemin de fer, now a 
well-established part of Persian vocabulary. The 
idea continued to come up from time to time, until 
Furfgh! was permitted by the Shah to found an 
academy, Furigh! charged ‘Isa Sadik with preparing 
a plan for an academy. He drafted a constitution, 
based in part on that of the Académie Frangaise. 
After some changes, it was approved by the Council 
of Ministeries on 19 May 1935, and sent to the 
Ministry of Education on 26 May 1935 for action. 

Article II of the constitution specifies the responsi- 
bilities of the Farhangistdn in twelve items. Items 1, 
2, 4-7, deal with collecting, adopting, and coining 
words. Items 8-11 concern literature. Item 12 calls 
for “inquiry into the reform of the Persian script’’. 
References to purification of Persian are mild, and 
almost casual: Item 2 states that the words to be 
chosen “in all domains of life’ should be Persian 
“‘as much as possible”. Item 3 states the responsibi- 
lities of the Farhangistan as “pruning (pirdstan) from 
the Persian language| inappropriate foreign words”. 

The Farhangistan held its first meeting on 2 June 
1935, chaired by Furighi. Other ordinary (paywasta) 
members present included Muhammad Tak! Bahar 
[g.v.], ‘All Akbar Dihkhuda [g.v. in Suppl.], Abu 
‘I-Hasan Furighi, Badi‘ al-Zaman (Furdzinfar), 
Husayn Gulgulab, ‘Ali Asghar Hikmat, Mahmid 
Hisabi, Sa‘id Nafisi, ‘Abd al-‘Azim Karib, Ghulam 
Rida Rashtd-Yasimi, ‘Isa Sadik, Sadik Ridazida 
Shafak, Husayn Sami, Hasan Wuthik, and others. 
Among members added jater were Ibrahim Par- 
Dawéd, ‘All Akbar Siyasi, ‘Abbas Ikbal Ashtiyanl, 
Mubammad Hidjazi, Mubammad Kazwini, Abmad 
Bahmanyar and Djalal al-Din Humda’i. Among 
the associate (wdbasia) members elected at various 
times were the Iranian novelist Sayyid Muhammad 
‘Ali Djamalzada, and a number of foreigners, in- 
cluding Professors A. Christensen (Denmark), 
Henri Massé (France), Jan Rypka (Czechoslovakia) 
and Muhammad Hasan Haykal (Egypt). 

The Farhangistén adopted its internal by-laws on 
4 August 1935, and later slightly modified them. 
Other by-laws were adopted later. The internal 
by-laws called for the establishment of seven com- 
mittees. Although the designations of these commit- 
tees, and the description of the tasks of the Farhangis- 
tan found in its constitution, set down a wide variety 
of tasks for it, in practice it spent all of its time and 
energy in adopting Persian words to replace foreign 
words, 

According to its constitution, the officers of the 
Farhangistan consisted of a president, to be appointed 
by the king, and two vice-presidents and two secre- 
taries elected for two years by a majority of the 
ordinary members, The first presideut was Premier 
Furighi. He resigned as premicr a few months later 
and after that did not attend its meetings. In March- 
April 1936, Hasan Wuthik succeeded him. 

Rida Shah was dissatisfied with the speed with 
which the Farhangistan was progressing, and ordered 
it to be reorganised. This reorganisation took place 
on 28 April 1938. Several new members were added; 
and three members, including Wuthik and Dihkhuda, 
were removed. The presidency of the Farhangistdn 
was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 
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tion. The first president under the new system was 
‘All Asghar Hikmat. He was succeeded by IsmA‘Tl 
Mir’a4t three months later, Mir’at’s presidency 
lasted until September 1941. The committee structure 
also was changed. Of a total of eight committees, 
five were charged with coining terms. The work 
of the Farhangistén was now practically restricted, 
both officially and in fact, to the coining of terms. 

Not everyone was in sympathy with the aims and 
the activities of the Farhangistan, Indeed, its founder, 
FuriighI, himself apparently became involved in it 
more to keep those whom he considered extremists 
from controlling it than to help the purification 
movement. In fact, in a public lecture he gave a few 
months after the Farhangistan began work, he tried 
to correct what he considered mistaken ideas about 
the organisation's work; e.g. the idea that it was a 
“word-manufacturing plant”, and that its raison 
d’étre was “purging Persian of Arabic words com- 
pletely”. In March-April 1937, the Farhangistén 
published an expanded version of this lecture 
under the title Piydm ba-Farhangistan (‘Message 
to the Farhangistan”). Throughout this message, he 
stressed the importance of Arabic for Persian, and 
preached moderation in the attempts to purify 
Persian, and patience in introducing new Persian 
words and reviving old ones. 

The first Farhangistan was active for little more 
than six years (though it continued to exist on paper 
until ca. 1956). During this time, it invented, revived 
and adopted over 2,400 words. These words were 
widely circulated in the press and in book form. 
The largest number of the words were technical 
terms in banking, medicine, zoology, arithmetic, 
geology, physics, botany, geometry, and govern- 
ment. In addition, it adopted Persian equivalents 
for some 200 Arabic expressions used in Persian; 
e.g. nawsdz for djadid al-itdath ‘‘newly built". 
It also changed some place names, mostly from 
Arabic or Turkish to Persian; e.g. Muhammara was 
changed to Khurramshahr, Anzali to Pahlawi. In 
their forms, the words adopted by the Farhangistan 
fall into several categories: (a) simple words; angal 
“parasite; (b) compounds, e.g. paydn-ndma (from 
payan “end” + nama “‘letter") ‘thesis, dissertation 
(for a college or university degree)"; (c) words made 
with affixes, e.g, dadgah (from dad “justice + saad 
a suffix of place) “court”; bdsdasht (from bdz-, 
prefix comparable to the English prefix re- + dash, 
past stem of the verb “to have") “detention”. A 
few of the Farhangistén words were European loan- 
words; ¢.g. min “mine” from French mine, Most of 
them, however, were made up of native Persian 
elements, and can be classified in several categories: 
(a) old words revived, e.g. pizishhk “‘physician’’; 
(b) old words given new or specialised meanings, 
e.g. dawar {originally “judge”’) “arbitrator”, ars 
(“value”) ‘{foreign] exchange”; (c) assignment of 
different meanings to members of a doublet (or 
triplet, etc.), Le. the different phonological forms of 
what was historically a single word, e.g. dgahi 
“secret police’: a@gahi “advertisement”; (d) diffe- 
rentiation of meaning among a set of synonyms or 
near-synonyms, as in the geological terms dawr 
< ": dawra “period”; dawrin “era”; rilzgdr 
“age”; (ei in a few instances (mostly in place names), 
a “slight change in the form of an existing word 
making it more Persian in appearance, e.g. from 
karanfina to karantin “quarantine”, from siydrat 
(orig. Arabic “pilgrimage”) to Ziydr (an obsolete 
Persian masculine name); (f) in a few cases, Persian- 
ising the spelling of a word, mostly in place names, 
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e.g. from {afan to tafan ‘storm’, from Tihran to 
Tihran. Some Farhangistén words were loan-trans- 
lations. There were three types of these: (a) a simple 
Persian word given a new (additional) meaning on 
the model of a foreign word, e.g. dang, meaning 
“clutch” given the additional meaning of “clutch” 
of a car; (b) a compound Persian word formed on 
the model of a foreign compound and given the 
meaning of that compound, e.g. nakhust wasir 
“prime minister”, modelled on the English prime 
minister; and the river named Siyah Ab, from the 
Turkish Kara Sa, literally “Black Water”; (c) a 
word made with an affix in similar fashion, e.g. 
bi-ndm “limited company’’, modelled on the French 
anonyme. 

Many Farhangistin words have never been 
commonly accepted; e.g. anbdra “accumulator” 
(in physics), bihindjdr ‘‘normal”, pashina “capsule”. 
Some words, however, have clearly come into 
common use: terms dealing with governmental 
administration (including names of the various 
ministries, departments, etc.); names of cities and 
towns; and a few scientific terms, 

A number of words coined by the Farhangistan, 
presumably from native Persian elements, are 
questionable, or clearly wrong from the points of 
view of semantics, grammar or etymological history, 
as pointed out by several scholars. Thus aghkib 
“floor (of a building)" is Aramaic; khdwar “east” 
was used by classical writers in the sense of “west"’ 
as well as “‘east'’; dastgir hardan was chosen for ‘‘to 
capture, arrest’, its derivative dastgiri for “municipal 
assistance”’.All in all, some of the words coined by 
the Farhangistin show imprecision, unfamiliarity 
with, or disregard of, Persian grammatical rules, 
especially rules of word formation, and an absence 
of consistent principles and methods. 

The Farhangistan's words created problems for the 
people, partly because of the large numbers of new 
words introduced at short intervals, partly because 
they were not always fully explained, partly because 
of the inherent difficulty of substituting new (and 
often unfamiliar) words for those well-established 
in the language through centuries of use. Sometimes 
the new words were misused. 

(4) Between the two Farhangisians (1941-70). 

During the Second World War, Rida Shah Pahlawi 
abdicated in September 1941, three weeks after Iran 
was occupied by the British and Russian forces. With 
the support of the powerful ruler removed, the Far- 
hangistan lost its vigour. Its opponents now became 
active, denouncing it openly in the press. The Far- 
hangistan reconsidered some of those of its adopted 
words to which objections had been made. The 
Ministry of Education issued a memorandum 
authorising the return to traditional mathematical 
terms which had been replaced with newly-coined 
words in school books. 

After the occupation, Furdgh! once again became 
the President of the Farhangistdén in December 1941 
or January 1942. He died on 26 November 1942, and 
the presidency went to Husayn Sami, Adib al- 
Saltana. After his death in January-February 1954, 
no successor was appointed to the presidency. The 
Farhangistan ceased to exist even on paper, despite 
continued occasional attempts to revive it, In the 
meantime, the need for new terms grew because of 
expanding education, increased translation activity, 
ete, After a time, a number of groups were organised 
was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 
for the purpose, but most were short-lived and non- 
productive. 
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The inactivity and later disappearance of the Far- 
hangistén did not for long weaken the movement for 
purification. After Rid’ Shah, the debate on purifica- 
tion was revived, with the opponents once again be- 
coming active and vociferous. They included ‘Abbas. 
Ikbal AshtiyanI and Wabid Dastgirdi, whose journals, 
Yddgar and Armaghdn respectively, published attacks 
on the Farhangistan, The major spokesman for the 
opposition was Sayyid Hasan Takizdda [g.v.). The 
chief advocate of language reform—not the same as 
purification—was Sayyid Ahmad Kasrawi [g.v.], who, 
however, disagreed with the majority of the propo- 
nents of purification. Both of these men became 
active in this area during Rid4 Shah’s reign. They 
exerted their greatest influence after his abdication, 
however, and for this reason it is appropriate and 
convenient to discuss them at this point, Sayyid 
Hasan Takizida was a well-known, widely respected, 
influential politician, diplomat, and scholar. In 
1935, he had attacked purification in an article 
published in the journal of the Ministry of Education. 
His reference to “the intervention of the sword 
in the work of the pen’ as being “contrary to the 
taste and dignity of Iranians” was taken as an insult 
to the Shah, and the article was cut out of the issue 
and replaced, This paper was reprinted in 1942. 
On 24 February 1948, he gave a lengthy lecture 
entitled Lustim-i hifg-i Farst-yi fasih (“The necessity 
of preserving eloquent Persian”) at the Danishsara-yi 
‘Ali (National Teachers’ College) in Tehran. Almost 
three-quarters of it is given to the question of Arabic 
words in Persian, Among the points he made were 
that many Arabic words in Persian had been “‘natu- 
ralised"; that expulsion of Arabic loanwords was 
a “malicious attempt on the Persian language and 
Iranian nationality’ and would impoverish the 
language; that purifying Persian would gradually 
cut off Iranians from the neighbouring Muslim 
nations; that Arabic was an extremely rich language; 
that words for new concepts should preferably be 
borrowed from “the more familiar, easier Arabic 
words common in Egypt and Syria or ... those 
common in old Persian books". Finally, he believed 
that choice of new words should be left to writers, 
and that “legal and coercive force must not enter it". 

The major proponents of purification since the dis- 
cussion grew serious in the 1930s included Dhabib 
Bihriz (d. 1971); Abu 'l-Kasim Azad Maragha’t (d. 
1946); and Abmad Kasrawi Tabrizi (1890-1946). 
Kasrawl was the most active of the purification 
advocates, and the most enduring. He was also the 
most relentless in ignoring the Farhangistén and its 
instructions even in its heyday during Rida Shah's 
reign. 

Kasraw! was a historian, a linguist, and a jurist. 
In the early 19308 he also became an advocate of far- 
reaching social change in all areas of culture. It was 
in close connection with his extensive writings and 
lectures on Iranian society and its ills that he pursued 
language reform. Kasrawi believed that, through the 
centuries, Persian had come to be a language fraught 
with problems in all its aspects, including grammar 
and semantics, The foreign element in it was only one 
problem. On this subject, he disagreed with those who 
advocated purification on nationalistic grounds, and 
those who opposed it on religious grounds. He argued 
that each language should have its independence, and 
that its borders should not be left open indiscrimin- 
ately to foreign words, as Persian has for many 
centuries been left open to Arabic words. He believed 
that uncontrolled importation of Arabic words into 
Persian has been more responsible than anything 
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else for the current decayed state of Persian—both 
its vocabulary and its grammar; and this decadence 
has harmful psychological effects on the speakers 
of Persian. On the Arabic words in Persian, he 
believed that those Arabic words that were common 
in Persian, and for which no native Persian equiva- 
lents existed any longer should be retained; that, 
except for scientific terms, no words should be 
invented, but people's usage should be followed; 
that needed new words should be coined from Persian 
materials (by compounding and affixation); that 
Persian words selected should be correct; that they 
should be so formed as to make possible the deriva- 
tion of other words from them; that there is no 
need to find a Persian equivalent for each and every 
foreign word, since many of the latter words were 
superfluous; that each word should have only one 
meaning; and that each meaning should always 
be expressed by the same words, thus eliminating 
synonymy. Furthermore, he repeatedly emphasised 
that the question of language reform was a scientific 
matter and that to undertake such a reform was a 
oe endeavour, requiring certain qualifica- 


Like Takizida, Kasrawi was opposed to the esta- 
blishment of an academy. He felt that language 
reform should come about through the efforts of 
writers, who should improve their styles, and thus 
provide models for the people at large. Kasrawi, 
however, would permit the establishment of an 
organisation for coining and selecting scientific 
and technical terms. 

(s) The second Farhangistan (1r970- ). Kas- 
rawl was assassinated in March 1946. For the next 
twenty years or so, there was a virtual lull in the 
debate on language purification and reform. The 
first break in the lull was a lecture by Dr. Mubammmad 
Mukaddam of the University of Tehran in December 
1963, and an interview with him published in 1966, 
Mukaddam believed that Persian was poor in techno- 
logical and scientific terminology, but was fully 
equipped to meet its needs; that Persians should not, 
as was frequently suggested, confine themselves 
to the language of their literary classics; that, 
contrary to the suggestion made by many, full use 
of analogy should be made in the coining of words; 
that Persian’s own resources should be used for 
the purpose; that the otherwise very simple Persian 
language has become confused by the Arabic forms 
in it, resulting in numerous mistakes made even 
by university students; and that, again contrary 
to the claim of many, coining new words from 
Persian resources would not cut off Iranians from 
other speakers of Persian, since no one was advocating 
the replacing of Arabic words with Persian in the 
writings of the past—that, in fact, the other Persian- 
speaking peoples should welcome the new terms 
which Iranians would be making available to them, 

Soon, discussions of language reform began to ap- 
pear in the daily press (e.g. Kayhdan), and in journals, 
such as Wahid, Yaghma and Taldsk. In 1970, the 
Ministry of Culture and Art sponsored a conference 
for discussing the Persian language, held on October 
28-30, in Tehran. At the opening session, a message 
was read from Muhammad Rid4 Shah Pahlawl, in 
which he announced that he had already approved 
the constitution of the Imperial Foundation for the 
Farhangistans of Iran, which was to be established. 
He said that the constitution provided for a Far- 
hangistan-i zaban-i Iran (“Language Academy of 
Tran”). On the last day of the conference, the 
Minister of Culture and Art presented the members 


of that Farhangistdn to the Shah: Dr, Sadik Ridazida 
Shafak, Husayn Gulgulab, Dr, Mahmud Hisdbi, 
Dr. ‘Is& Sadik, Dhabth Bihraz, Djam4l Rida, 
Muhammad Mukaddam, Yahy4 Mahy4r-Nawwabi, 
Mustafa Mukarrabi, Marshal ‘Ali Karimli and 
Sadik Kiya, who was appointed president of the 
body by imperial order. 

In his message, the Shah referred to the old Far- 
hangistan and to the new one as an expansion of the 
old one. Four members of the new one (Gulgulab, 
Sadik, HisibI and Shafak) had been members of the 
old one also. Another member, Bihriz, had served on 
one of its committees. President Kiya had for many 
years been a collaborator with Mukaddam in lan- 
guage-reform activities. 

The new Farhangistan differed {rom the old one in 
that it was to be one of several such organisations. 
The Farhangistan-i Hunar wa Adab (“Academy of 
Art and Literature”) was founded soon afterward. 
However, the Language Academy was the main 
focus, received the greatest financial support, and 
became very active. 

The new body had an elaborate organisation, con- 
sisting of a Council, made up of the ordinary mem- 
bers; four Puzhithighgdhs (Research Centres); a 
library; a phonetic laboratory; and a secretariat. 
The four Pughihighedhs were: (1) Washa-guziné 
(Adoption of words); (2) Waghahd-yi Farsi (Persian 
words), which was charged with ‘‘collecting Persian 
words and showing the capabilities of this language 
in making words"; (3) Zabanhd-yi bastani wa miydna 
wa guyighhd-yi Irani (Old and Middle [Iranian} 
languages and Iranian dialects); and (4) Dastér-i 
tabén-i Farsi (Persian grammar). The first of these 
centres has been the most active. It began with 
13 groups, each responsible for terms in a specific 
field or fields. By the end of 1975, they had proposed 
30,000 Persian equivalents for some 15,000 foreign 
words, 

One feature of the procedure followed by these 
groups is the publication of lists of words for which 
Persian equivalents are being sought, in monographs 
entitled Pighnihad-i shumd Gist? (“What do you pro- 
pose ?"). These monographs are distributed world- 
wide. The proposals received were to be considered 
when deciding on new terms, which were to be 
approved by the Shah before becoming final. 

As far as their forms and etymological histories 
are concerned, the words adopted by the second Far- 
hangistén are by and large similar to those adopted 
by the first one. Several points are worth mentioning, 
however: (1) greater and bolder use of affixation and 
compounding; (2) greater consistency among the 
various adopted words; (3) greater tendency to 
revive obsolete or archaic words unknown to the 
majority of Persian speakers; (4) formation of words 
from Middle and Old Persian bases; e.g. pardiz 
“park” (cf. Mod. Pers, firdaws “paradise”, and 
English paradise, and its cognates in other European 
languages); pardiza “campus” (related to the 
preceding) ; and (5) insistence on replacing some quite 
common words; e.g. mihraz for miSndr “architect”; 
déwkh”ah for dawfalab “candidate”; farhikhtari 
for farhang, dmuzish-wa-parwarisk for ta‘lim-wa-lar- 
biyat ‘education’; pargir for muhi} and pirdmin 
“environment”; etc. 


CONCLUSION 


A brief comparison between the old and the new 
Farhangistan might be useful: (1) The new one is a far 
more serious undertaking—as evidenced in its ela- 
borate organisation and procedures. (2) Its work is not 
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confined to word-making but covers the entire 
language. (3) Its members, as a group, believe in 
their work, while the old one was organised and at 
least at first controlled by people (e.g. Furdghf) 
not in sympathy with language purification. (4) 
Its members and those outsiders working with them 
are professionally more highly qualified than their 
predecessors, in linguistics and other relevant fields. 
(5) It is a more open operation, in that it consults 
the public, or at least the scholarly community. 
(6) Its work is more systematic, and its procedures 
more elaborate. 

As for the future of the academy, and of language 
purification, it is difficult to predict after the Febru- 
ary 1979 overthrow of the monarchy by a revo- 
lution with strong religious overtones. The Far- 
hangistan is now inactive, if not in fact defunct. 
If the atmosphere prevailing during the first nine 
months of the new régime continues, any under- 
taking of his type would most likely discontinue, 
or at least be weakened and restricted. Under such 
conditions, the activities of any language academy 
would very likely be confined to the coining and 
adoption of technical terms. 

Bibliography: A short history of the two 
language academies and similar organisations in 
Tran and of language reform is provided in M. A. 
Jazayery, Farhangistan: la Academia Irania de 
la Lengua, Mexico City (forthcoming), which 
contains a comprehensive bibliography. A shorter 
account, from a somewhat different perspective, 
will be found in his article The modernisation of 
Persian vocabulary and language reform in Iran 
(forthcoming). For a list of the persons writing 
in pure Persian from the earliest times, see ‘A. A. 
Hikmat, Pérsi-yi naght, Tehran 1951, where 
examples of such writings are given. See also 
M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, Calcutta 
1943. Information on the various terminology 
and purification groups is found in Mubammad 
Muhlt-Tabataba’l, Nigahbani-yi zaban-i Farsi, in 
Yaghmd, xxiii (1971), 569-75; Muhsin Shimla, 
Ta’rikhi az wad‘-i lughat dar Irén, in Wahid, 
v (1968), 834-8; and in the Jazayery monograph 
cited above, On the committee at the Danssh- 
sard-yi ‘Ali, see “Isa Sadik, Yadgar-i ‘umr, Tehran 
1959-75, ii, 105 ff. The constitution and internal 
by-laws of the Farhangistan, tists of its members 
and committees, and of words adopted up to 21 
March 1942, are found in Washahd-yi naw hi ta 
paydn-i sdl-i 1939 dar Farhangistin padhirufta 
shuda ast, Tehran 1973 (repr. of the original 1942). 
A brief analysis of the words approved by the two 
Farhangistans is given in Jazayery’s book and in 
A. Shakoor Ahsan, Modern trends in the Persian 
language, Islamabad 1976, 111-30. On the develop- 
ments between the two Farhkangisidns, see also 
Lusiim-i hifg-i Farsi-yi fasth, in Yadgdr, vi (1948), 
1-40, On Kasrawl, see now (in addition to Bibl. in 
the ar.icle, s.v.), Niwishtahd-yi Kasrawt dar 
zamina-yi sabin-i Farsi, ed. Husayn Yazdaniyan, 
Tehran 1979. For an analysis of Kasrawi's views 
on, and methods of, language reform, see Jazayery, 
Ydddashtha-yi dar pirdmiin-i hishishha wa an- 
dishaha-yi Kasrawi dar samina-yi sabdn, which 
appears on pp. 11-47 of that book in lieu of an 
introduction. On the second Farhangistan, see 
Jazayery’s monograph and article cited at the 
beginning of this bibliography, the Ashan book 
cited, and the publications of the Farhangistan 
itself. The latter include Farhangistan-i zaban-i 
Iran: hadaf, sdtman, wazifa, rawish-i fa“dliyyat, 


Tehran 1972, and the Pishnihdd-i shuma Gist 
monographs of which four were published, Tehran 
1972-6. Samples of its adopted words are found 
in Bardbarhd-yi Farsi-yi barkhi az wazhahd- 
yi dmusishi, Tehran 1974. 

(M. A. Jazavery) 


(iii) Turkey 


There are two academies in Turkey, the Society 
for Turkish History and the Society for the Turkish 
Language, both set up on the initiative of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk [g.v.], who supervised their work 
closely until his death in 1938, whereupon nearly 
all his estate was divided evenly between them. Both 
during and after his lifetime, these academies 
closely followed his views on the interpretation of 
Turkish history and the reform of the Turkish lan- 
guage respectively. In brief, they maintained that 
the Turks were ao ancient people, connected with 
Anatolia since the oldest times, with a language 
of their own and responsible for major contributions 
to world civilisation. The operational results of 
this approach, which the academies were expected to 
foster, were to be an increase in pride among Turks 
regarding their past and their language and the will 
again to play a role in world civilisation through 
rapid modernisation. 

The Tiirk Tarih Kurumu (TTK) or the "Society 
for Turkish History” had as its predecessor the Tiirk 
Tarihi Tetkik Heyeti or “Committee for Research 
into Turkish History”, founded in 1930. In 1931, 
this was succeeded by the Tiirk Tarihi Tetkik Cemi- 
yeti or “Society for Research into Turkish History”, 
whose own name was changed to Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 
(meaning the same) in 1935. 

The scope and goals of the TTK were to study 
the history of the Turks and of Turkey and to pub- 
lish and disseminate the results of this research. 
The following methods were suggested for attaining 
these objectives: 1. Research and investigation of 
sources relating to the history of the Turks and of 
Turkey. 2. Translation (into Turkish) and publish- 
ing of these source materials, 3. Convening of con- 
gresses for discussion of new findings and other 
scholarly topics. 4. Despatch of scholars (indivi- 
duals of groups) for investigation of documents 
which shed light upon the history of the Turks and 
of Turkey. 5. Cooperation with local and foreign 
scholarly institutions regarding the study and 
publication of relevant material. 

The TTK, organised like other academies and 
learned societies throughout the world, is housed 
in its own building in Ankara, with an impressive 
library (including archival materials, 90% manus- 
eripts, 189 microfilms, 172 photocopies of manu- 
scripts, numerous local and foreign journals and 
73,166 books and offprints, by late 1979) and its 
own printing press. It serves as the centre for the 
TTK's manifold activities, which include research, 
lectures, exhibitions and international congresses 
—convened approximately once every five years 
since 1932—as well as publication of the proceedings 
of these congresses under the title Tiirk tarih hon- 
grest sunulan bildiriler (later renamed Tirk tarih 
kongresi bildirileri), along with numerous other 
works, The TTK’s conception of Turkish history is 
maximalist; one of its first publications was a four- 
volume textbook for secondary schools (lise), em- 
phasising the overall history of the Turks (and Tur- 
kic peoples) throughout Asia and their contributions 
to world civilisation. The 347 scholarly books— 
many of which comprise several volumes—published 
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by the TTK up to late 1979 indicate the Society's 
wide-ranging interest in the history of the Turks 
and Turkey (and to a lesser extent, in world history 
as well). It has published critical editions of his- 
torical documents and other archival materials, as 
well as studies in archaeology and history, with 
emphasis on the Ottoman and Turkish periods and 
especially on Atatiirk’s role, although also con- 
sidering the history of art and folklore in Turkey, 
A few of these books were intended for a general 
readership. In addition to its bibliographies of 
historical research, the TTK publishes a scholarly 
quarterly, Belleten (1937- ) and a twice-yearly 
collection of documents, Belgeler: Tiirk Tarih Bel- 
geler Dergisi (1964- ). 

The Tiirk Dil Kurumu (TDK) or the “Society 
for the Turkish Language" was preceded by the Dil 
Heyeti or “Language Committee”, established in 
1929 to coordinate and advance—on a more insti- 
tutionalised level—the language reform which had 
commended one year earlier upon adoption of the 
Latin alphabet. In 1932, with the government's 
blessing, the Committee expanded and became the 
Tirk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti or “Society for Research 
into the Turkish Language” whose name was 
changed in 1934 to Tiirk Dili Arastirma Kurumu 
(meaning the same, but very obviously displaying 
the switch from Arabic to Turkish roots). In 1936, 
its name was finally abbreviated to Tirk Dil Kurumu. 

The scope and objectives of the TDK were revised 
several times. Their clearest expression may per- 
haps be found in the Society’s 1943 statues: 1. To 
purify the language of foreign accretions and to 
Turkify it (tdrkgelestirmek), 2. To collect Turkish 
words used in Turkey and elsewhere and publish 
them in dictionaries of the Turkish of Turkey and 
of Turkish dialects. 3, To prepare and publish re- 
levant linguistic works along with the above diction- 
aries. 4. To examine ways and means of coining new 
words and to prepare a basic grammar of Turkish and 
a comparative grammar of Turkish dialects. 5. To 
draw up lists of technical terms for schools and 
universities and to prepare a dictionary of such 
Turkish terms. 6. To collect and publish popular 
proverbs. 7. To investigate the Turkish language 
from its earliest times and to compare it with other 
languages, in order to prepare etymological dic- 
tionaries. 8. To study documents relating to the 
Turkish language and the development of other 
languages, with special reference to their vocabularies 
and the coining of new words. 9. To study modern 
linguistic works and to translate them into Turkish. 

The TDK, likewise organised similarly to other 
learned societies, has its own building in Ankara 
which houses its large library (about 25,000 volumes, 
150 different periodicals, 600 manuscripts, 33 micro- 
films and over 100 volumes of photocopies of 48 
books, in 1980) and serves as headquarters for its 
multifaceted activities in linguistic research, The 
best-known of these activities has most likely been 
the coining of new words and terms to replace those 
of Arabic or Persian origin, While many of these 
neologisms are indeed words of Turkish and Turkic 
origin, some are wholly original coinages. These 
new terms were subsequently filtered into the 
school system and the press. Since the end of World 
War II, however, this process has become more 
moderate, Starting with 1932, the TDK has convened 
scholarly congresses once every two or three years, 
which are attended by both local and foreign linguists 
and educators. The results have been published as 
Tiirk Dili Kurultayt (later known as Tiirk Dil 


Kuruliays). Other publications consist of 467 books 
and brochures (by July 1980) dealing with the 
following: studies and lectures on language “puri- 
fication’', new spellings, Turkish and general linguis- 
tics, Turkish dialects and proverbs, lists of new 
terms for various areas, dictionaries of Turkish 
{including a historical “Thesaurus’”) and certain 
other Turkic languages (Kirghiz, Uyghur, Yakut 
and Cuvash), several biographies (of Atatiirk and 
others), literary works and sources for the Turkish 
language, bibliographies and the following perio- 
dicals: Tiirk Dili Arastermalars Ytllsgs-Belleten 
(annual, 1953- ), Tiirk Dili: Tiirk Dili Tethik 
Cemiyeti Biilteni, renamed Tiirk Dili Belleten (month- 
ly, 1933-50), superseded by Titirk Dili: Aylth 
Dergi (monthly, 1951- ) 

By a law passed on 11 August 1983 (published in 
the Resmi Gazetz, no. 18138, dated 17 August 1983), 
the Tark Tarih Kurumu and Tiirk Dil Kurumu, 
along with the recently founded Atatiirk Kiiltiir 
Merkezi (the Atatiirk Culture Centre), have been 
united in a new, state-sponsored Academy, entitled 
Atatirk Kiiltiir, Dil ve Tarih Yiiksek Kurumu (the 
Atatiirk Culture, Language and History Higher 
Organisation), located in Ankara. 

Bibliography: For the TTK see, in addition 
to its own publications: E. Z. Karal, Atatiirk'tin 
tarih tezi, in Afet Inan and E. Z. Karal, eds., 
Atatiirk hakkinda konferanslar, Ankara 1946, 55-6; 
Inan, Ttirk tarih kurumu'nun kurulusuna dair, 
in Belleten xi/42 (1947), 173-9; B. Lewis, History 
writing and national revival in Turkey, in MEA, 
iv/6-7 (June-July 1953), esp. 224 ff.: Karal, 
Historiography in Turkey today, in ibid., x/10 
(Oct. 1959), esp. 320ff.; B. Lewis, The emer- 
gence of modern Turkey, London 1961, 353-5; Halil 
Inaleak, Ttirk tarihi ve Atatiirk'te tarih suuru, 
in Turk Kiiltiird [Ankara], vii (May 1963), 6-11; 
Ttrk tarih kurumu, Ankara 1970; Tiirk tarih ku- 
rumu'nun 40. kurulus yilddniimii, in Belleten, 
xxxv/138 (1971), 353-8; Afetinan, Tiirk tarih 
hurumu 4o yasinda, in Belleten, xxxv/140 (1971), 
519-29; U. lkdemir, Cumhuriyetin 50. ytlinda 
Tiirk tarih kurumu, Ankara 1973; Zeynep Kork- 
maz, Cumhuriyet doneminde Tiirk dili, Ankara, 1974 
61-3; l&demir, Yellarsn iginden; makeleler, anilar, 
incelemeler, Ankara 1976; Tiirk tarih kurumu ya- 
yentlars, 1979, Ankara 1980; Karal, Afatiérk ve 
devrim (konferanslar ve makaleler (1935-1978), 
Ankara 1980, 95-102; Suna Kili, Tiirk devrim ta- 
rihi, Istanbul 1980, 172-3. 

For the TDK, see, in addition to its own 
publicitations: Térk Dil Kurumu, Ana tizigi, 
galisma program: ve i¢ tisiigi, Ankara 1943; 
Rugen Egref Unaydin, Tiirk dili tethik cemiyeti’nin 
kurulugundan ilk kurultaya kadar hdAtiralar*, 
Ankara 1943; Uriel Heyd, Language reform in 
modern Turkey, Jerusalem 1954, 25 {f.; B. Lewis, 
The emergence of modern Turkey, London 1961, 
427-30; Dil devriminin jo ytls, Ankara 1962, 79- 
102; [Tahsin Banguoglu ef alii], Dilde dsles- 
menin sinsrt ne olmalsdty? Ankara 1962; Ahmet 
Temir, Turk ail hurumunda aksiyon ve bilim isi, 
in Térk Kiiltérii, viii (June 1963), 1-14; idem, 
Tiirk dil kurumu tisiiZi Gizerine diistinceler, in 
ibid., ix (July 1963), 4-11. C. E. Bosworth, Lan- 
guage reform and nationalism in modern Turkey, 
in MW ly/z (April 1965), esp. 120-4; Emin Oz- 
demir, Dil devrimimiz, Ankara 1969, 43 ff.; Tiirk 
dil kurumunun 40 yt, Ankara 1972; Tiirk dil ku- 
rumu kol galismalari (1932-1972), Ankara 1972; 
Vecihe Hatiboglu, Cumhuriyetin ellinct ytiinda 
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Sliimstiz Alattirk ve dil devrimi, Ankara 1973, 29 ff.; 
Zeynep Korkmaz, Cumhuriyet déneminde Tiirk 
dili, 63 {f.; A. N. Kononov, Od'erk storit isu- 
f’eniya Tur'etshogo yastha, Leningrad 1976, 71 {f.; 
F. K. Timurtas, Tirkgemis ve wydurmacstk, 
Istanbul 1977, 173-219; Tiirk Dil Kurumu yayrn- 
lars, 1932-1979, Ankara 1979; Suna Kili, Térk 
devrim tarihi, Istanbul 1980, 174-5. 
(J. M. Laxpav) 


(iv) Inota. 


Under the auspices of the Muslim University, Ali- 
garh, and in imitation of the Academies of Damascus, 
Cairo and Baghdad, the al-Madjma‘ al-‘Iimi al-Hindi 
was founded in 1396/1976, aiming mainly at expand- 
ing knowledge of Arabic in India; furthering studies 
on the literature, history, sciences and civilisation 
of the Arabs; publishing valuable manuscripts; 
publicising the work of Indian scholars; and stimu- 
lating the intellectual spirit of the country. 

The Academy comprises twelve active members 
(Sdmilfin) of Indian nationality, 28 corresponding 
members (muszdmilin) representing the Arabophone 
countries (Syria, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Pale- 
stine [sic], Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco and Kuwayt) 
and 15 other corresponding members chosen from 
the Arabists of Iran, Pakistan, USSR, Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Hungary, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

It publishes twice-yearly a journal, Madjallat al- 
Madjma‘ al-‘Iimi al-Hindi, whose first issue, dated 
1396/1976, appeared at the end of 1978 (see the review 
in Hamdard Islamicus, ii/2 [Karachi 1979], 105-12). 

(Ep.) 

MADJNON (aA.), pl. madjanin, possessed, mad, 
madman; the passive participle of djanna, ‘to cover, 
conceal", passive, djunna, ‘‘to be possessed, mad, 
insane”. 

Its meaning and usage have been closely related 
to belief in the Djinn {g.v.], In pre-Islamic Arabia, 
soothsayers were believed to have received messages 
from the djinn during ecstatic experiences, after 
which they delivered oracles in short, enigmatic 
verses of rhymed prose called sadj‘ [see KAHIN], and 
poets were believed to have been inspired by their 
individual djinn, similar to the Greek idea of Muses 
[see sHA‘rR]. Soothsayers and poets were both said 
to be madjndn, literally ‘‘djinn-possessed" or “‘in- 
spired by the djinn'’. The term madjndn occurs eleven 
times in the Kur?4n, where its exact, original meaning 
is not certain, but its usage is significant for the 
later history of the term. It refers explicitly to 
Mubammad seven times and probably alludes to him 
in the other contexts, where episodes in his life seem 
to be projected into stories about Moses (XX VI, 27, 
LI, 39) and Noah (LIV, 9) and into the general state- 
ment that each of God's Messengers was accused of 
being a sorcerer (sdhir) or madjn@n (LI, 52). In 
four of the seven contexts where madjndn refers 
explicitly to Mubammad, it occurs in accusations 
against the Prophet quoted from his opponents: 
“O thou upon whom the Reminder has been sent 
down, thou art madjniin" (XV, 6); “Shall we abandon 
our gods on account of a poet (shd‘ir) madjnan?” 
(XXXVII, 36); “They turned from him [ie. Mu- 
hammad) and said, ‘One who is tutored, madjndn’ " 
(XLIV, 14); “When they hear the Reminder they 
say, ‘Surely he is madjndn'" (LXVIII, 51). In 
the other three contexts God responds to these ac- 
cusations, assuring Mubammad and his companions: 
“Thou art neither a soothsayer (Adhin) nor madjnan” 
(LIL, 29); “‘Thou, by the bounty of thy Lord, art not 
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madjnan” (LXVIII, 2); and “Your comrade is not 
madjnin" (LXXXI, 22), In the Kur’an the term 
madinin, always in the singular, functions sometimes 
as an adjective and sometimes as a noun. It occurs 
only in Meccan passages, only in the context of 
accusations made against Mubammad by his oppo- 
nents (and against earlier Messengers by theirs), 
and only in contexts involving the question of the 
source and process of revelation. The primary 
meaning of madjnén in the Kur’an seems to be 
“djinn-possessed/a djinn-possessed person (like the 
ancient Arabian soothsayer)" or “inspired by the 
djinn/a person inspired by the djinn (like the Arabian 
poet)". Muhammad’s opponents in Mecca, seeing 
the similarity between the form of his messages 
and the sadj* oracles of the soothsayers, argued 
that his messages were not revealed by God but 
were inspired by the djinn. In response to this charge, 
the Kur’4n develops some interesting counter- 
arguments. Identifying the alleged djinn inspirers 
as “satans” (skaydfin), the Kur?4n states in LXXXI, 
25, that Muhammad's messages are “‘not the speech of 
a pelted satan (shaytan radjim)", and XXVI, 210-12 
adds: “The satans have not brought it down. It would 
not suit them, nor are they able. Indeed, they have 
been removed far from [even a chance of] hearing it.” 
These two passages allude to the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth, the Kur’Anic versions of which 
deny that djinn or satans (both terms occur in these 
accounts) are able to obtain messages from the Heav- 
enly Council to bring down to man. When they try to 
eavesdrop at the gates of heaven they are pelted and 
driven away with flaming stars (see XV, 16-18, 
XXXVI, 6-10, LXVII, 5 and LXXI, 8-11), On 
this myth, see Ibn Hisham, 130, tr. Guillaume, 90; 
P. A. Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, Leipzig 1928, 30-1; and for hadith references, 
Wensinck, Handbook, 59. Another Kur4nic argu- 
ment against the accusation that Mubammad was 
madjnin involves two accounts in which it is re- 
ported that djinn overheard him reciting the Kur’an 
and became believers (XLVI, 29-32, LXXII, 1 ff). 
That is, Mubammad did not get his messages from 
the djinn; they received the Kur’in from him (see 
Ibn Hishdm, 281, tr, Guillaume, 193f., and for 
hadith references, Wensinck, Handbook, 59 f.). 
Whether madjniin had secondary meanings in the 
Kur’4n for Muhammad and his contemporaries is 
difficult to say. In his English translation of the 
madjnin passages, Richard Bell (The Qur’dn, Edin- 
burg 1937-9) sometimes renders this term as “mad”, 
“crazy”, and “madman” (see, e.g., XXVI, 27 [v. 26 
in Bell], XXXVII, 36 [v. 35 in Bell], and LI, 39), 
thus giving the term some of the various meanings 
it has in later usage. In the Kur’dn, madness is 
associated with “satans”, in accordance with the 
ancient Semitic concept of demon-possession (see 
VI, 71), and, since evil or mischievous djinn are 
identified in the Kur’4n as satans, it is possible 
that madjnan had this connotation for Muhammad 
and his contemporaries. But the madjniin contexts 
argue against this interpretation since they never 
respond to the accusation that Mubammad was 
madjniin by defending his sanity, but always by 
affirming that the revelation came from God and 
not from the djinn or satans, The classical commen- 
tators on the Kur?4n offer little assistance on this 
question, usually failing to explain the term alto- 
gether. Where al-Baydawi does explain madinin 
he interprets it as “inspired by the djinn” (e.g. 
in his comments on LI, 39), or he at least connects 
it with the process of revelation (e.g. in his com- 
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ments on XV, 6 and LXVIII,2). An analysis of 
cognate expressions in the Kur’4n also offers little 
new understanding of the concept madjndn. In late 
Meccan and early Medinan contexts, madjnan was 
replaced by the expression biht djimnai** (see VII, 
184, XXIII, 25, 70, and XXXIV, 8, 46). This change 
of terms could be interpreted as a change or develop- 
ment of ideas within the Kur’4n, but this possibility 
is unlikely since the two expressions seem to be 
synonymous (cf., ¢.g., md sdhibukum bi-madjniin, 
in LXXXI, 22, and ma bi-sdhibikum min djinnat, 
in XXXIV, 46). In contexts where madjndn functions 
as a noun (e.g. XLIV, 14, LI, 39, 52, and LIV, 9), 
its meaning scems to be identical with the expression 
radjul™ bi-hi djinnat™" in XXIII, 25, i.e. both seem 
to mean “a djinn-possessed person”. Where al- 
Baydawi explains bi-hi djinnat™* (e.g. in XXIII, 25) 
he simply gives the synonym djuntin, which has 
the same range of meanings (cf. al-Zamakhshari 
on the same verse). 

One striking fact about the history of the usage of 
madjnin is that Muslims adopted the concept 
and gave it widespread currency, assuming it to be 
Islamic because it occurs in the Kur?4n, whereas in 
fact the term never occurs in the Kur?4n as an Islamic 
concept, but always as an idea of Mubammad’s 
Meccan opponents that is simply quoted and re- 
sponded to there. (The frequency of occurrence of 
this pre-Islamic concept in the Kur’4n might be 
explained by the fact that in all cases except the 
Noah context it serves as a rhyme-word, and was 
thus a convenient term to use in contexts involving 
accusations made against Muhammad by his Meccan 
opponents and in contexts involving affinities 
between Muhammad’s situation and that of earlier 
prophets.) Meccan parts of the Kur’4n frequently 
reflect pre-Islamic Arabian concepts, such as belief 
in the existence of djinm and deities other than 
Allah. When the Islamic world-view developed 
within the Kur’4n, and when required Islamic beliefs 
and practices were introduced in a series of late 
Meccan and early Medinan credal statements, some of 
these pre-Islamic concepts, such as belief in the 
existence of deities other than Allah, came to be 
explicitly rejected, while others, such as madjnéin and 
belief in the existence of the djinn, simply ceased 
to be mentioned in latter parts of the Kur’an (see 
A. T. Welch, AUah and other supernatural beings: the 
emergence of the Quranic doctrine of tawhid, in Jnal. 
of the American Academy of Religion, x\viil/4 [1979], 
733-53). Still, the concept madjnin, along with magic, 
sorcery, soothsaying and other related phenomena 
that were a vital part of the Arabian world-view of 
Mubammad’s time, became part of popular Islamic 
belief and practice, and these have remained so in 
modern times (see ¢.g., E. W. Lane, Manners and cus- 
toms of the modern Egyptians, London 1836, chs. x-xii; 
E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, 
Algiers 1909; D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
and life in Islam, Chicago 1912, lectures 1-5; E. A. 
Westermarck, Ritual and belief in Morocco, London 
1926, i, chs. iv-xi; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
Leiden 1931, 99-103). The concept madjniin occurs 
occasionally in the classical literature, with the same 
literal meaning as in the Kur’an. In the hadith 
literature, see al-Bukharl, Sahih, I“tisdm, 16; 
Muslim, Sahih, Djum‘a, 46, and Hudid, 22; and 
J. Robson, Mishkat al-masabih, Lahore 1965-6, 
515, 1260 f. Al-Tabari records an account in which 
Mubammad is reported as saying he feared he had 
become either a poet or a djinn-possessed person 
(madjnan), but then Gabriel appeared to him and 


informed him that he was a prophet inspired by God 
(To?rikh, i, 1150; tr. A, Guillaume, The life of Mu- 
hammad, London 1955, 106). For a contemporary 
defence of belief in the djinn and their influence on 
man by the al-Azhar scholar, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Husayn, see his al-Djinn fi dhikr djami* ahwal al- 
djinn, Cairo n.d. The Islamic philosophers and a few 
scholars such as Ibn Khaldin rejected the concept 
madjnin as related to the world of the djinn (see 
Macdonald, Religious attitude, 130ff.). In later 
usage, the association of madjnin with the djinn 
has sometimes been lost as this term has come to 
mean simply “mad” or “insane”. 

Bibliography: Cited mostly in the article; 
in addition see the Kur?4n commentaries on the 
madjniin verses; al-Raghib al-Isfahanl, al-Msjfra- 
dat fi gharib al-Kur’dn, Cairo n.d., 139; E. W. 
Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, i/z, 462; and, 
for additional hadiths containing the term madjnin, 
A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la 
tradition Musulmane, i, Leiden 1936, 374. 

(A. T. Weicn) 
MADJNUN LAYLA, “the Madman of Layla”, 
or Madjnin Bani ‘Amir, the name given to the 
hero of a romantic love story, the original 
form of which could date back as far as the second 
half of the 1st/7th Century, 


1, In Arabic literature 


This imaginary character (acknowledged as such 
even by some Arab critics; see A ghdni, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 6, rt) has been furnished by the rwuwéf with an 
ism and with a complete genealogy; Kays b. al- 
Mulawwab b. Muzahim b. Kays b, ‘Udas b, Rabi‘a 
b, Dja‘da b. Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a b, ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, 
but according to the evidence, although this filia- 
tion could be accepted from the starting point of 
Kays b. ‘Udas, the latter does not have a son named 
Muzdbim (see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Djamhara, 
Tab. roz, 1oz, 106), Furthermore, various other 
less common names have been given to him: al- 
Buhturl b. al-Dja‘d, Mahdi b, al-Mulawwah, al-Akra‘ 
or Kays b. Mu‘adh (A ghani, li, 8). Al-Djabiz splits 
the character into two parts by distinguishing be- 
tween a Madinin of the Band ‘Amir and a Madjniin of 
the Band Dja‘da (Baydn, i, 385, iii, 224, iv, 22), 
where Dja‘da is a descendant of ‘Amir. As for his 
loved one, she is given the following genealogy: 
Layla bint Sa‘d b. Mahdi b. Rabi‘a b. al-Harlgh b. 
Ka‘b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir. 

The content of the romance, insofar as it can 
be extracted from the ancient versions, is relati- 
vely simple and commonplace. However, from the 
start, two opposing traditions have been current: 
according to one version, the two young people spent 
their youth together, tending their flocks in the 
Djabal al-Tawbad (which belonged, however, to the 
Mubarib; al-Isfahani, Bildd al-‘Arab, 182; cf. 
Y4kGt, s.v.); according to the other, Kays meets 
Layla by chance at a gathering of women, and the 
effect on him is devastating; he kills his camel 
as a contribution to the feast, but when a certain 
Munazil arrives, the women turn their attention to 
him, and only Layla, who shares his emotion, takes 
an interest in Kays, Subsequently he asks for her 
hand in marriage, but her father has already given 
her away in marriage to a certain Ward b. Muhammad 
al-‘Ukayli. Gripped by the most violent anguish, 
Kays loses his reason and sets out to wander half- 
naked, refusing nourishment and living among wild 
animals. His father takes him on a pilgrimage to 
make him forget Layl4, but his madness only inten- 
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sifies. He does, however, have moments of lucidity 
when he talks of his lady-love and composes verses 
which he recites to those curious people who have 
come to see him. Until his death, he encounters 
Layla on only one further occasion. 

It is difficult to establish the origin of the story. 
According to a remark in the Aghdni (ii, 7, 10), 
the initial author would be a young Umayyad 
who, under the pseudonym of Madjnin, circulated 
some stories designed to introduce verses in which 
he sang of his ill-starred love for his cousin. This 
identification is, however, isolated, and in any 
case, the poet is anonymous. The fact that historical 
individuals such as Nawfal b. Musibik, governor of 
Medina in 83/702, are mentioned in the traditions 
relating to the adventures of Kays, suggests that 
the latter came into existence at about this period, 
but this is all that can be said on the subject. The 
author, or rather the authors of the verses attributed 
to this Madjndn and the introductory or explanatory 
tales, will always be unknown, and it may simply 
be supposed that these creations are owed to the 
desire of the Arabs of the North, represented by 
the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, to show that unhappy love 
affairs were not the prerogative of those of the 
South, the ‘Udbra in this instance, and that they 
were capable of producing the equal of a Djamil 
al-*Udhrl [¢.v.). 

From the moment that verses and akhbdr con- 
cerning fictional characters achieved normative 
status, it is not hard to imagine the role played by 
inventive narrators and ruwdt whom al-Asma‘% 
(in Aghani, ii, 6) also accuses of having concocted 
this novel, which is included in a long series of 
imaginative works and fictionalised biographies 
of which the Fikrist supplies a detailed inventory 
(ed. Cairo, 425-6; cf. M. F. Ghazi, La littérature 
d@imagination, in Arabica, ivi2 [1957], 174-8). The 
Story of Madjnin and Layla, like many tales of 
the Middle Ages, has never obtained a definitive 
form, It is true that transmitters of tradition like 
Ibn Da’b, ‘Umar b. Shabba, Ibn al-Kalbi or al- 
Zubayr b. Bakkar, must at a quite early stage 
have set down in writing the more or less numerous 
and disparate elements, but independent akhbar 
continued to circulate orally and to be enriched 
according to the taste of the narrators, Evidence 
of this process is furnished by a study of the sources 
for the recension of the Aghdni (ii, 1-78) which, 
after that of Ibn Kutayba (al-ShiY wa 'l-shu‘ard, 
355-64 = ed. Shakir, ii, 545-56), is the most ancient 
and the most developed. Abu 'I-Faradj, in order to 
bring a successful conclusion to his enterprise, 
which aspires to be a complete, if not coherent 
history, takes effective precautions to shield him- 
self from the critics by citing opinions for and 
against the historicity of the character, then com- 
bines, without regard for chronological order, a 
series of oral and written sources which have been 
inventoried by I. Y. Kratkovskiy, in an article 
published in Russian in Leningrad in 1946 and 
translated into German by H. Ritter, in Oriens, 
viii/x (1955), 1-50 (Die Frithgeschichte der Erzahlung 
von Macnin und Laila in der arabischen Literatur; 
cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 390). 

The story of Madjnin and Layla seems to have 
taken precedence over the majority of others of the 
Same genre towards the end of the 3rd/gth century 
or the beginning of the 4th/roth; the fact that 
numerous verses taken from it were set to music, 
plus the importance attached to it by the A ghdni, 
leave no doubt that the vogue which it subsequently 


enjoyed was not an entirely new development. 

In the Arabic literature subsequent to the A ghani, 
the akhbdr of Madjnin recur in a number of works 
of adad, in particular in those which concern famous 
romances (like the Tasyin al-aswak of Dawid al- 
Antaki, ed. Beirut 1972, i, 97-128), but little is 
known of independent monographs, apart from the 
Diwdn and two works which have yet to be edited: 
the Nushat al-musdmir fi dhikr ba‘d akhbar Madjnin 
Bani ‘Amir, by Yosuf b. al-Hasan al-Mibradf (d. 
g09/1503) and Bast al-sdmiS al-musdmir fi akhbdr 
Madjniin Bani ‘A mir, by Ibn Talan (d. 953/154). It 
is remarkable, but not entirely unexpected, that 
the story of Madjntin wa-Layld should have inspired 
no literary work in Arabic in the Middle Ages; in 
fact, it is not until the present day that one sees 
the theme exploited by several dramatists: Ibrahim 
al-Ahdab (J. M. Landau, Etudes sur le thédtre et 
le cinéma arabes, Paris 1965, no. 39), Sallm al- 
Bustan! (idid., no. 161), Abd Khalil al-Kabbani (ibid., 
no. 406), whose works do not seem to have been per- 
formed, or even printed; the Riwéyat Madjnin Layla 
by Muhammad Mundj! Khayr Allah, on the other 
hand, has been performed in Alexandria and publish- 
ed in 1898 (and 1904?; Landau, no. 304); the most 
celebrated work in this connection is the Madjnun 
Layla by Abmad Shawki (Landau, no, 517; tr. 
Arberry, Cairo 1933; see also R. Rubinacci, in 
AIUON, vii [1957], 9-66; A. Boudot-Lamotte, 
Ahmad Sawgi, Damascus 1977, 275-82). 

It is not known whether it is necessary to place 
at the end of the 2nd/8th century, since there is 
no mention of him in the Fihrist, a certain Abii Bakr 
al-Walibi, to whom is attributed a recension of the 
Diwan of al-Madjniin of which a considerable number 
of manuscripts exists, containing or not containing 
akhbdr (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 392-3) and which has 
been the object of some fifteen mediocre publica- 
tions and of one more scientific edition by Ahmad 
Farradj in Cairo (1958). It is evident that the con- 
tent of this Diwan cannot be considered as the work 
of a single poet, especially as there has been a 
tendency, as al-Djahiz observes (in A ghdni, ii, 10), 
to attribute to Madjnin Layla the verses of any un- 
known poet where reference is made to a Layla; fur- 
thermore, the homonymy with Kays b, Dharih has 
certainly caused confusion. At all events, R. Blachére, 
who has analysed this Diwaén (HLA, iii, 658) con- 
siders that it ‘‘cannot be regarded as occupying an 
insignificant place in the study of archaic poetry". 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
the article, see Washsha’?, Muwashkshd’, index; 

Marzubani, Muwashshah, 207-8; Baghdadl, Khisd- 

na, ed. Balak, ii, 170-2 = ed. Cairo, iv, 170-4; 

Kutubi, Fawét, ii, 274-8; O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 

207-12; Brockelmann, I, 48, S I, 81; T. Husayn, 

Hadith al-arbi‘@’, i, 171-9, 189-94; M. Kamil Farid, 

Madjniin Layla, ta@rikhuhu, ‘aldkatuhu bi-Layld, 

ash‘druhu, Cairo n.d.; R. Blachtre, HLA, iii, 657- 

60 (with bibl.); J.-C. Vadet, L'esprit courtois 

en Orient, Paris 1968 368-78; Sezgin GAS, ii, 

389-94 (extensive bibl.). (Cu. Pewiat) 


2. In Persian, Kurdish and Pashto 
literature 


The poems of Madjnin and the tales of his love 
Layla (commonly named Layli in Persian) also 
became a part of the Persian literary tradition, 
where they were used in various ways. Quotations 
of Arabic lines of poetry ascribed to Madjniin occur 
quite frequently in Persian prose works, He was 
reckoned to be one of the great poets of love (cf. 
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e.g. Maniidihri, Diwan, ed. Tehran 1347/1968, 
v. 1052) and was celebrated for his ghatals. Refer- 
ences to him and Layll appear already in the works 
of many poets before the time when Nizdn! wrote 
his epoch-making poem on their love story. Maniitihri 
[g.v.] (d. ca. 432/1040-1) compared in descriptions 
of nature the rain-clouds, “weeping meaningfully", 
to the eyelashes of Madjnin and the lightning, 
“laughing without meaning”, to Layll’s lips (v. 1727); 
the eyes of the former and the cheeks of the latter 
to two constellations (v. 1830). The two names 
were also associated with items of materia! culture; 
according to Anwari (g.v.] (ft. middle of the 6th/12th 
century), a bench (suffa) in the hall of one of his 
patrons had as many mad lovers as Layli (Diwan, i, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 345); Khakanl (g.v.] (d. 595/1199) 
saw in a harp (dang) the she-camel of Layli uttering 
the complaints of Madjnin (Diwdn, ed. Sadjdjadi, 
Tehran 1357/1978, 144, 476). 

These examples show that, at least initially, the 
romance was not specifically related to mysticism, 
although, as we know, the Siifis used it as an exem- 
plum from the 3rd/gth century onwards (cf. Ritter, 
in Oriens, viii [1955], 49 f.). To a religious poet like 
Nasir-i Khusraw (5th/rrth century), the subject 
matter was reprehensible because it symbolised 
merely mortal love and frivolous poetry (cf. Diwan, 
ed. Tehran 1348/1969, 355, 455). Its development 
into one of the most popular themes of the Safi 
tradition, dealt with in innumerable works written 
in Persian and in many other languages, needs still 
to be investigated. The growing importance of 
ghazal poetry and the theory of love to the mystics 
since the 5th/12th century has undoubtedly furthered 
this process. Yet Madjnfin and Layli were also to 
the later poets just one pair of ¢xempla out of several 
others like Mabmdd and Ayaz, Farhad and Shirin 
(cf. e.g. Hafiz, Diwin, ed. Kazwinl-Ghanl, Tehran 
1320/1941, 29, 38), or the Greek lovers WAamik and 
‘Adhré (cf. eg. Mas‘id-i Sa‘d, Diwdn, Tehran 
1339/1960, 198; Sanal, Diwan, Tehran 1341/1962, 
495, 854). According to Djalal al-Din Rimi, Madinin 
belonged together with Farhad and others to the 
archetype of “lovers who took to the mountains 
and the desert because of love” (Fihi mda fth, Tehran 
1348/1969, 30). 

The akhkbdr were a rich source of illustrative anec- 
dotes to writers and poets. It was drawn upon by 
Abmad-i Ghaz4ll (Sawdnih, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1942, 42, 45) and subsequent writers on the theory 
of love. Among the authors of mystical mathnawi 
poems, Farid al-Din ‘Attar deserves special mention 
(cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 
730 {.). 

In 584/1188 Nizam! of Gandja composed at the 
request of the Shirwan-Shah Akhsitan the mathnawi 
Layli « Madjndn in the metre hazadj-i musaddas-i 
akhrab-i makbid-i mahdhif with about 5,000 bayts. 
This was the third part of the set of poems known 
as the Khamsa [q.v.]. The theme was chosen for the 
first time as the subject of a Persian narrative poem, 
but the precedent of the treatment of a similar 
subject of Arabic origin existed in ‘Ayydk!'s Warka 
« Gulshah, 

NizAm! states in the introduction to his poem that 
he accepted the assignment with some hesitation. 
At first, he doubted whether this tale of madness 
and wanderings through the wilderness would be 
suitable for a royal court (ed. Moscow 1965, 41 ff.). 
He adapted the disconnected stories to fit the re- 
quirements of a Persian romance. They were joined 
together into a coherent narrative which describes 
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the development of a frantic love affair from the 
scene of the first meeting of the two lovers till the 
death of Madjniin at the grave of Layll, In some 
respects, the Bedouin setting of the original has been 
changed under the influence of urban conditions 
more familiar to the poet and his audience: the 
young lovers become acquainted at school; the 
generous Nawfal is a prince in the Iranian style 
rather than an Arab official. Nizimi added a second 
pair of lovers, Zayn and Zaynab, in whom the love 
between the main characters is reflected. It is Zayn 
who in a dream sees Madjnin and Layli united in 
paradise at the end of the romance. 

Several other features mark this new adaptation 
of the romance, Specimens of nature poetry were 
used to emphasise, symbolically, important points 
in the development of the plot: a description of a 
palm bush in spring where Layli sits in the flower 
of her youth; of the night at the moment of Madj- 
nin's deepest despair; of autumn at the time of 
Layll's death. Much attention is given to Madjniin’s 
réle as a poet, In several places, ghaszals are quoted 
in the text, which in metre and rhyme are adjusted 
to the prosodic characteristics of the mathnawi. 
It is quite evident that, to Nizaml, the subject 
matter was not least interesting because of its 
emblematic possibilities. His poem is, therefore, 
a didactic work as well as a narrative. The former 
quality is noticeable in the frequent asides containing 
reflections on such themes as ascetism, the vanity 
of this world, death and, of course, love in its various 
aspects, including its transformation into mystical 
love. Didacticism is also the main element of the 
introduction and the epilogue. 

This Layli u Madjndn was the starting-point of a 
long series of imitations which were written in almost 
any language of the area where the cultural influence 
of Persian literature made itself felt. The poets who 
tried to emulate the model set by Nizam! borrowed 
most of its contents and its metre but often also 
elements of its composition, ¢.g. the advice given to 
the son of the poet and the address to the cupbearer 
which both occur in Niz4ami's introduction. Each of 
them, however, made an effort to produce an original 
work by making changesin the episodes of the ro- 
mances, by the addition of new stories or through 
a shift of emphasis from one motif to another. 

No more than a few of these imitations can be 
regarded as valuable literary works in their own right 
and have apparently enjoyed the interest of a wide 
public over a long period. The Madjniin u Layli of 
Amir Khusraw Dihlawi [g.v,] written in 698/1299 and 
the very first among them, belongs to a complete 
imitation of the Khamsa. This poem is much shorter 
than the model (2,660 bayts) and puts less emphasis 
on didactic aspects. New elements of the narrative 
are among others the prognosis of Madjniin’s fate at 
the time of his birth and the wish expressed by both 
lovers to have their eyes picked out by the ravens 
who prey on the dead bodies left after the battle 
of the clans. Amir Khusraw dedicated his work 
to his spiritual guide Nizam al-Din Awliya? and to 
the sultan of Dihll. The much longer poem of Djami 
{g.v.] (3,860 bayts), completed in 889/1484, almost 
exhausts the contents of the original akkbdr, The 
beginning of the love story (the meeting of the two 
lovers is not situated at school but at the camp of 
Layll’s clan) is also closer to the Arabic tradition. 
The mystical meaning attached to the romance 
cannot be mistaken, though the narrative as such is 
given its full due, In the song addressed to the cup- 
bearer of the introduction, Djami commemorates 
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the Nakshbandiyya shaykks and the Timirid rulers 
of the past. Contemporaries of Djami's were his 
nephew Hatifi and Maktabi of Shiraz. The former's 
poem was a particular favourite with Ottoman 
poets and was translated into Turkish. The Layli u 
Madjnin of the latter continued to be read till 
recent times and was printed repeatedly both in 
Iran and India, 

The great majority of the Persian imitators met, 
however, with little success. Their poems are at 
the most extant in few or even single copies. Some 
of them seem to have disappeared altogether. They 
have been listed in the following works: A. S, Levend, 
Leyla ve Mecnun hikdyesi, Ankara 1959, 86-96; 
E. E. Bertel’s, Nizami i Fuzuli, Moscow 1962, 275- 
joo; A. Ates, 1A, s.v. “Leyla ile Mecniin"”; A. Mun- 
zawl, Fihrist-i nuskhahd-yi khaffi-yi farsi, iv, Tehran 
1351/1972, 3100-15. 

Some poets of. the post-classical period wrote, 
under the title Cah-i wisdl, short mathnawis which 
describe a reunion of Madjniin and Layll at the bot- 
tom of a pit (cf. Munzawl, op. cit., 27531). In a 
quatrain by Lisdni (9th/15th century), on a painter 
of miniatures, the emaciated body of Madjnan as 
it is commonly represented in Persian art is used as 
a literary motif (cf. F. Meier, Die schine Mahsati, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 306). 

In Kurdish literature, a number of versions 
of the romance exist which are partly adaptations 
of Persian or Turkish models and partly original 
works. To the written tradition belong the works 
by ‘All Bapir Agha (ed. Baghdad 1950), ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar Kant! (ed. Erbil 1969) and Harith Bitlisi, 
dated 1172/1758-59 (ed. by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 
1965). Folklore tales about “Leyli 0 Mecrdm (or 
Mecliim)" have been recorded in various regions. 
They show remarkable variants, e.g. the treatment 
of the romance as an astral myth (cf. Rudenko, 
op. cit.). Some versions have been written in the 
Girant dialect of Persian and in a prosodic form 
characteristic of popular literature (cf. Ch. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, ii, London 1881, 733; Kamal Fuad, Kur- 
dische Handschrifien, Wiesbaden 1970). In Pashto, 
Bay Khan of Bunér made a version in stanzas which 
have the form of ghazals (cf. A. Sprenger, ZDMG, 
xvi [1862], 789). 

Bibliography: Nizaml’s poem was edited by 

W. Dastgirdi in the annotated Khamsa edition, 

Tehran 1313-18/1934-9, and by A. A. Alesker- 

zade and F. Babaev, Moscow 1965; Amir Khusraw’s 

poem by T. A. Muharramov, Moscow 1975; 

Djami’s poem by M. Mudarris-i Gilani in Haft 

awrang, Tehran 1337/1958, and by A. Afsahzoda, 

Moscow 1974; Hatifi's poem by Sir William Jones, 

Calcutta 1788; and the poem by Maktabi in a 

facsimile edition by M. Dj. Mu‘infar, Wiesbaden 

1968, See further ‘A. A. Hikmat, Ruma?a wa Zhili- 

yat-t Shakispir wa mukadyasa ba-Layli u Madjnin-i 

Nizdmi, Tehran 1319/1940; ‘A. Nawa’l, Mahtabi-i 

Shirdsi in Yadgar, ii/5 (1325/1946), 52-60; M. Gh. 

Hilal, Layla wa-Madjnin fi 'l-adabayn al-“Arabi wa 

‘l-Farisi, Cairo 1954; M. Dj. Mabdjib, Layli u 

Madjniin-i Nizami wa Madjniin u Layli-i Amir 

Khusraw-i Diklawi, in Sukhan, xiv (1342/1963), 

620-37; R, Gelpke, Liebe und Wahnsinn als Thema 

eines persischen Dichters, in Symbolon, iv (1964), 

105-18; Dh. Safa, Comparaison des origines et 

des sources des deux contes persans: Leyli ef Madj- 

noun de Nigdmi et Vargah et Golchdh de ‘A yougt, in 

Colloquio sul poeta persiano Nizami, Rome 1977; 

As‘ad E. Khairallah, Love, madness and poetry. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


An interpretation of the Magniin legend, Beirut 
1980, 97-133 (on Djaml), 
(J. T. P. pe Brurjn) 


3. In Turkish literature 


The Turkish poets were fascinated also by the 
Madjfin Layla theme, in the first place, and above 
all, because they were inspired by the classical ver- 
sion of Nizgdmi (g.v.); and then later, when taking 
up a critical position vis-d-vis the versions of other 
Persian and Turkish poets, Because the theme 
itself, the combination of the motifs, and, for the 
greater part, the metre as well, were all fixed, Tur- 
kish poets were able either to aim at a more exciting 
elaboration of the external motivation, or else to 
try to draw out the “metaphorical” meaning of the 
story as included in the material. A comparative 
study of the poetical aims, which, because of the 
similarity of the theme, should also take into account 
Warkd wu Giilshdh, is still lacking. 

Giilshehrt and ‘Ashtk Pasha [g.v.] had already 
taken up the theme in the Manfik al-fayr and Gharib- 
name. The line of independent Turkish versions starts 
with the lengthy methnewi [see MATHNAWT] written by 
Shahid! on behalf of Prince Djem [g.v.], and later 
plagiarised by a certain Kadimi. Already in Shahidl’s 
poem, as well as in Madjnan w Layli of the eastern 
Turkish prince of poets Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa7i 
(¢.v.] written shortly afterwards; for the contents, 
see Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, 1964, 341-3, 
Madjniin’s unrequited love is interpreted as a meta- 
phorical road to the divine reality. At the end of the 
oth/t5th century, the Ottoman Abmed Sinan 
Bihishtt [g.v.], who lived for a time in Herat, wrote 
a mystically-inspired version influenced by Djimi 
[v.v.], to which he added some important alterations 
in the motifs, At about the same time, Hamd Allah 
Hamdi [q.v.] and Tiitiinsiiz Ahmed Ridwan composed 
their arrangements. The roth/16th century was 
particularly rich in Layla-Madjniin versions. Djelfll 
Hamid-zide Bursall (d. after 977/1569-70) wrote 
his version in 918/1512-13, more or less simultaneously 
with his drastically-shortened version of Khusraw 
u Shirin, apparently concentrated, like the latter, 
on the external aspects of the action. Two years 
later Sawda?i’s arrangement appeared, in whose 
copy verses by Fudali [g.v.] have intruded, In 931/ 
1524-5 the Adharbaydjini Hakiri wrote a version, 
inspired by Nizdmi and Hatiff [¢.v.], which he 
transplanted to his native country (see PATF ii, 
643) and in which “chance plays an important 
role" (Levend, op, cit., in Bibl, 235-6), Exemplary 
for Turkish poetry was the way in which Fudill 
treated the subject. In his version, finished in 942/ 
1535-6, Madjniin appears as the symbol of the reli- 
gious ideology of love, whose task consists of freeing 
himself from the beloved. With this epic poem, 
which is strewn with ghasals [q.v,] and does justice 
also to the feelings of Layla, who remains an earthly 
figure, Fuddli created an impressive Turkish counter- 
part to the Persian models, which he now came to 
equal. In 950/1543-4 Hamdi of Laranda wrote a 
little-known version again inspired by Nizaml, 
Djimi and Nawé’t. In 962/1554-5 Salib b. Dielal 
produced a version which slavishly follows Hatifi. 
Khalife (d. ca. 986/1578-9) copied passages from 
Fudall’s work after having criticised him and Nawa*i 
in his preface. An Adhari poet by the name of ‘Atayi 
(rath/17th century?) transformed the story into a 
fairy-tale in which he inserted quotations from Dede 
Korkut [9.0.], The version of Kafzade Fa’idi (d. 
1031/1621-2) remained unfinished. The following 
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survey shows how popular the theme has remained 
until present times: “Orff Mabmid Agha (d. after 
1186/1772-3) wrote a brief tale; the Turcoman poet 
*Andalib Nar Muhammad Gharib (d. 1179/1765-6) 
made a popular adaptation of the theme in prose and 
verse; the prince of Khokand, Muhammad ‘AI Khan 
(1822-42; see PhTF, ii, 392) produced an incomplete 
Caghatay version; the Adharbaydjani Nakam (d. 
1323/1905-6), the Kazakh narrator of epic poems 
Siiyiimbay (1837-95; see ibid., ii, 749) and Djambul 
(1846-1945; see ibid,, 750) made each their adaptions; 
and finally, there is the first Adharbaydjani opera, 
based on Fudili, by the composer ‘Uzeyir Beg 
Hadjibeyli (1885-1948; see ibid., ii, 686), and the 
opera-libretto of the Turcoman Karadja Burunov, 
born in 1898 (ibid., ii, 733). 

Bibliography: The most comprehensive des- 
scription, on which the preceding article is based 
is A.S. Levend, Arap, fars ve tiirk edebiyatlarinda 
Leyla ve Mecnun hikdyesi, Ankara 1969; Philologiae 
turcicae fundamenta, ii, 1964; A. Bombaci, La lettera- 
tura turca, Milan 1969; Leylé and Mejniin by 
Fusuli, Translated from the Turkish by S, Huri, 
with a history of the poem, notes and bibliography 
by A. Bombaci, London 1970. 

(B. Fremmina) 


4. In Urdu literature 


The story came into Urdu literature via Persian, 
not direct from Arabic, and it is most frequently 
called “Layla Madjniin”. It is found in three main 
forms: firstly, in casual reference to the lovers, 
especially in poetry; secondly, in narrative poems 
telling the story, generally in mathnawi; and thirdly 
as the plot for early Urdu dramas of the late roth 
and early 2oth centuries, mostly written for various 
Parsi theatrical companies in Bombay. However, 
failing the discovery of some hitherto unknown 
masterpiece, the theme seems to have inspired no 
work of major literary importance. 

Casual references to the lovers are far too numerous 
to permit detailed discussion. They date from the 
earliest period of Urdu in the Deccan and Gudjarat, 
and continued into the present century, though 
with decreasing frequency. Nor were they restricted 
to ghazal, or even to secular poetry, For example, 
Wall Dakani [see maplu, 4. in Urdu], in a hasida 
in praise of the Prophet (dar na‘t Hadrat Khayr 
al-bashar) includes Layla and Madjnan among several 
famous pairs of lovers, as a metaphorical represen- 
tation of fand’ ft Alldh; Wali was, of course, a Safi 
(see his work cited in Bibl., 361). 

The narrative mathnawi was a favourite poetical 
form in Dakanl, the type of Urdu current in South 
India from the 15th to the 18th centuries. Several 
examples devoted to Layld Madjnin are extant; they 
were modelled on Persian works, particularly those of 
Hatifi, Niziml and Djam!, and perhaps also on that 
of Amfr Khusraw of Dinll, composed around 700/1 300. 
In any case, despite the Persian models, the atmos- 
phere in these Urdu works is distinctly Indian, as can 
be seen, for example, in the sardpd passages describ- 
ing the heroine from head to foot. Hashiml, Bakir and 
Djalibi mention mathnawis by Ahmad Gudjarati and 
Mubammad ‘Aziz, both poets of the Kutb-Shahi 
period in Golconda. These were written in 1046/1636 
and 1040/1630 respectively, A late Dakan! mathnawi 
is Kissa Layla wa Madjniin, composed by ‘Ubayd 
Allah WaA‘iz b, Ishak in Gudjarat in 1196/1782. 
It is included in a collection of 12 early Urdu math- 
nawis by an unknown editor, under the title of Bara 
bissa. This collection was very popular, and was 
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published several times both before and after 1557; 
the later editions, however, tend to modernise the 
language, bringing it into line with the contemporary 
Urdu of Northern India, 

Dakani Madjnin Layla mathnawis are character- 
ised not only by their Indian flavour, but also by 
their concentration on the story, which is told in 
simple, at times naive, language. The story deviates 
considerably from the old Arabic versions. Thus 
WaA‘iz makes Madjniin the son of a Ghaznawid king 
by an Arab woman whom he marries while on the 
hadjdj. The king has to return home before the boy 
is born, and an astrologer foretetls the boy's future, 
and suggests the lakab of Madjniin for him. The boy’s 
murshid recommends night prayer and Kur?anic 
reading, and on the basis of the pun between Layla 
and /Jayl, Madjndn falls in love with an imaginary 
Layli and wanders in search of her, his mind affected. 
He hears of a Layla who is the daughter of a kadi 
in Egypt. He goes there, and stays in the fadi’s 
house as his pupil. He meets Layla, they fall in 
love, and then the story continue swiftly to its 
traditional conclusion with the death of the two 
lovers. The poem is, however, stretched to over 500 
verses by a good deal of lamentation by the various 
characters; some philosophising in which the poet 
warns of the danger of love; an anecdote in which 
the Prophet explains God's inscrutability to ‘A?isha; 
and Madjnin’s refusal to accompany the Angel of 
Death until the latter, after consulting God, returns 
assuming the face of Layld to take him away. 

While the chief Urdu poets of Northern India 
in the 18th and roth centuries do not appear to 
have written narrative poems on the story, it ob- 
viously remained popular at least into the 1860s, for 
Blumhardt (op. cit. in Bidl., 117, 254, 350) records 
three mathnawis, one anonymous published in Dihbliin 
1863, one by Mubammad Taki Khan Hawas 
(Lucknow 1862) and a third by Wall Muhammad 
Nazir (Cawnpore 1886), 

It was in the 1860s that theatrical companies 
proliferated in Bombay. Many of the early plays 
which they staged took their plots from familiar 
stories, whether Arab, Persian or Indian. The story 
of Madjniin Layla enjoyed a considerable vogue 
for about thirty years as the subject of verse dramas. 
It is not known who wrote the first, nor how original 
those published were, for a playwright employed 
by one company might be commissioned to revise 
or adapt an existing play, and there was no law 
of copyright to prevent the reviser from taking 
full credit for the play. The following wrote Layla 
Madjnin plays which are extant (unfortunately 
biographical information is almost non-existent): 
Nusrawan Dji Mihraban Dji Aram; Munshi Mabmid 
Miyan Rawnak (1825-66), whose play was written 
1857-8; Husayni Miyan Zarif; and Hafiz ‘Abd Allah. 
Rawnak’s play—probably the best of these—was pu- 
blished in Bombay in 1880 in Gudjarati script, with 
the double title Andjam-i-ulfat, ‘urf Layla Madjniin. 
Like the plays by the other three, it has now been 
republished in the Urdu script at Lahore. 

These four plays are distinguished by a certain 
Stagecraft and popular appeal rather than by literary 
merit. With this in mind, the famous Lucknow poly- 
math and novelist, Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa 
(1859-1931) [see KISSA. 5. In Urdu] wrote his Murak- 
ka‘-i-Layla Madjniin (‘the Album of Layla Madij- 
niin”), published at Lucknow in 1885 and at Allah- 
abad in 1887, He had seen plays performed by 
various touring Bombay companies in Lucknow, 
including doubtless Madjnin Layla plays. As he 
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writes in his introduction, he was dissatisfied with 
their language, which he found to be not that 
of Dihli or Lucknow, but of the Bombay fish- 
market! (Rusw4, tamhid, 5). Encouraged by friends, 
he wrote this play to demonstrate how dramatic 
poetry should be. He employed different poetic 
metres to suit the characters and situations, and 
envisaged their being set to music, so that the result 
might be described as an Urdu opera. But no theatri- 
cal company would stage it, and critics generally 
regard it as a failure. ‘Ishrat Rahm4n (cited in Bibi., 
279) remarks that it was entirely in verse at a time 
when prose was playing an increasing part in Urdu 
drama. The plot, he suggests, had been “worked to 
death” and had lost its appeal. As a poet of Lucknow 
who had seen the heyday of the marthiya [see MAR- 
Turva. 4. In Urdu], he was well equipped to write 
effective passages of melancholy and lamentation: 
in this respect, the play has much to commend it. 
But Ruswa was no dramatist; and the story does not 
lend itself easily to dramatic treatment, 

At least one modern Urdu writer has brought 
Madjnin Layla up-to-date in a short story. Sayyid 
Sadjdjad Haydar’s collection of short stories Khayal- 
istin includes one entitled Hikdyat Layla wa 
Madjnin (cited in Bibl,, 224-61). In it, the two lovers 
are reborn under modern conditions. Madjniin follows 
Layla about on a bicycle, Layla is ordered electric 
shock treatment, and at the time of this treatment, 
Madjnin has a fit. He is taken to Mecca to be relieved 
of his obsession, but prays only that his suffering 
may never be lessened. Thus ends this “whimsical 
and delightfully written story’’ (Suhrawardy, cited 
in Bibl., 212), which forms a fitting conclusion to an 
account of Madjnin Layla in Urdu literature. 

Bibliography; For Dakani mathnawis on the 
story, see Nasir al-Din Hashimi, Dakan mén Urda®, 

Lucknow 1963, 62-3, 108-13 (including extracts); 

Djamil Djalibl, Ta’rikh-i-adab-i-Urda. 1. Kadim 

dawr, Lahore 1975, 249-50; for the text of Wa‘iz, 

see Urdd ké kadim mangim dastanén, ed. Khalil 

al-Rahbmin Dawid, i, Lahore 1967, 1-10, 81-148 

(a critical assessment is given by Muhammad 

Bakir, Urdii-i-kadim Dakan awr Pandjdb mén, 

Lahore 1972, 77-85); the reference by Wali 

Dakani to MadjnGn Layla will be found in Kulliy- 

ydt Wali, ed. ‘All Ahsan Mirahraw!, Awrangaibad 

1927; J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Hindustani 

books in the Library of the British Museum, London 

1889, mentions mathnawis published in Northern 

India in the roth century. Plays on the story are 

listed by ‘Ishrat Rahmanl, Urdd drdma—tarikh-o- 

tankid, Lahore 1957, 211-23. The Layla Medjnin 
dramas of Arim, Rawnak, Zarif and Hafiz 

‘Abd Allah are included in the volumes of collected 

dramatic works of these authors published by 

the Andjuman-i-tarakki-yi Urdd in Lahore in 
recent years; the same society has published 

Mirza Muhammad Ruswa’s Murakka‘-i-Laylaé 

Madjniin, ed. ‘Ishrat Rabmanl, Lahore 1963, This 

includes not only Rusw4’s own preface, but a 

useful introduction by the editor which lists 

previous dramas on the theme. Sadjdjad Haydar's 

Khayadlistan was first published at ‘Aligath in 

1932, and there is a Dihli edition of 1946; Shayista 

Akhtar Bani Suhrawardy’s brief account and 

assessment of his Hikd@yat Layla wa Madjntin 

is in her A critical survey of the Urdu novel 
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(J. A. Haywoop) 
, mediaeval Arabic name of the city 
of Madrid (Spain). The Arabic sources seldom 


mention this place in the Muslim period. According 
to al-Himyarl, the hisn of Madjrit was built by the 
Umayyad amir of Cordova, Mubammad I (238-76/ 
852-86). M. A. Makki believes that its foundation 
may be dated between 252/866 and 257/871 in the 
reign of this amir; the year 252/866 marks the be- 
ginning of the reign of Alfonso III of the Asturias, 
whose military activities had the effect of destabi- 
lising the region between Médinacéli and Toledo 
(al-thaghr al-adnd), which would then have been con- 
solidated by the construction of the fortress of 
Madjrit as an important element in the military 
disposition of the region, with a governor appointed 
by Cordova, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Salim, who imprisoned 
and executed a rebel from Toledo named Ibn Balidgh. 

From its foundation until the period of the fitna 
of al-Andalus (399/1009), the few facts supplied 
by the ancient sources on the subject of Madjrit 
are indicative of its role as a frontier fortress (thaghri). 
In 320/932, it was subjected to an attack by King 
Ramiro I] of Léon, according to the Christian 
historian Sampiro. In 324/936, a party of citizens 
of Madjrit undertook an expedition into Christian 
territory and, on their return, they were massacred 
by the enemy, according to Ibn Hayyan. The 
hadjib Ibn Abi ‘Amir al-Manstr (Almanzor), in the 
course of his campaign against the fortress of La 
Muela in 366/977, met at Madirit the governor of Mé- 
dinacéli, Ghalib (Ibn ‘Idh4ri). Ibn Hazm supplies an 
interesting item of information concerning Madjrit; 
the slave of a perfume-seller known by the name of al- 
Fasih led an insurrection in this town, pretending 
to be “Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi, but he was attacked and 
killed. J. Oliver Asin believed that this insurrection 
was inspired by Fatimids; on the other hand, M. A. 
Makki reckons that the rebel wished to be recognised 
as the son of the short-lived Umayyad caliph of Cor- 
dova al-Mahdi (399/r009 and 400/1010). Thus the re- 
bellion would have taken place in the time of the 
Umayyad caliph al-Mustakfi bi'llah (414-16/1024-5). 

In the period of the Taifas (mulitk al-fawdif), 
Madjrit must have been attached to the kingdom 
of the Bani Dhi ‘I-Niin of Toledo. The king of 
Castile Alfonso VI took possession of Madijrit as well 
as of other fortresses in the region, shortly before 
the fall of Toledo, in ca. 476/1083. It seems to have 
remained under Christian domination except for a 
very short period, at the time of the so-called Tala- 
vera campaign of the Almoravid amir ‘Ali b. Tashfin 
(Ibn Abf Zar‘). But the Christian city retained a 
Muslim community (mudejares), concentrated in a 
particular quarter (Barrio de la Moreria). There were 
also Moriscos in Madrid at the time of their official 
expulsion from Castile in 1610, 

The only descripiton of Madjrit preserved by 
Arab sources is that of al-Himyarl. It is very short, 
stating that the place consists of a small town 
and an impregnable fortress, with a Friday-mosque. 
Also mentioned is the discovery of the skeleton of a 
gigantic beast in the moat of the town (large fossils 
are not rare in the valley of the Manzanares), and 
the extraordinary nature of the soil of Madrid, ideal 
for the manufacture of solid and durable cooking- 
pots, 

The topography of Madjrit can therefore only 
be reconstructed in a hypothetical fashion, by 
means of the archaeological and toponymic remains of 
a more recent period. It seems that the Arab hisn 
was situated on the heights of the Palacio Real, on 
a raised promontory dominating the Manzanares 
river, Oliver Asin considered that the entire hill 
must have been surrounded by walls, with the hisn 
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and other military constructions forming a citadel 
whose Arabic name was apparently a/-Mudayna 
(Almudena), a name preserved by the church of 
Santa Maria de Ja Almudena, to the south-west 
of the hill, at the extremity of the Calle Mayor. It 
apparently had two gates, whose existence is known 
to us from Christian documents: the Puerta de la 
Vega, to the south-west of the hill, towards the 
valley of the Manzanares, and the Puerta de la 
Almudena, to the south-east, linking the citadel 
with the town or madina, The latter probably had 
its own surrounding walls, in common with many 
other towns of al-Andalus. The Arab madina must 
have extended towards the eastern end of the hill, 
covering a half of what is currently the Calle Mayor 
(Platerias), where the gate known as the Puerta 
de Guadalajara was situated. Its northern extremity 
was located to the south of the Plaza de Oriente 
and the theatre of La Opéra. On the other hand, 
the southern limits of the Arab Madijrit are the object 
of greater controversy, since to the south the hill 
of the Palacio Real and the madina overhang a 
ravine of considerable depth, which today is crossed 
by means of a viaduct and which opens on a small 
valley (Calle de Segovia) before climbing again 
towards other hills (Las Vistillas and San Andrés), 
Oliver Asin supported the hypothesis that the 
pre-Arab Madijrit first grew up in this narrow valley 
and that the walls of the town must have enclosed 
the valley, on the descent from the hill of al-Mudayna 
and the rise towards those of Las Vistillas and San 
Andrés, as was the case with the mediaeval and 
modern surrounding walls (see the engraving of 
Cédice de Wingaerde, 1563-70). But the archaeologist 
Basilio Pavon is not in agreement with this hypoth- 
esis about the southern limits of Madjrit; he con- 
siders that the wall of the second enclosure skirted 
the northern ridge of the small valley, running 
parallel to the Calle Mayor, a hypothesis which had 
already been propounded by E. Tormo. It would 
be necessary to attribute an origin in the Christian 
period to the wall which encloses the valley, Las 
Vistillas and San Andrés, and which would have 
formed a third southern tier in the fortifications of 
Madrid. B. Pavén furthermore maintains that the 
citadel or first tier did not embrace entirely the hill 
of the Palacio Real; the southern section, currently 
occupied by the cathedral of the Almudena, would 
have formed a part of the second tier, as far as the 
Puerta de la Vega. Almudena or al-Mudayna would 
thus be a toponym designating not only the citadel, 
but the madina or town with the sense of “small 
town”, in accordance with the text of al-Himyarl. 

The site of the Great Mosque is also the subject 
of various hypotheses. It may have been on the 
former site of the church of the Almudena or that 
of the church of San Salvador, which has likewise 
disappeared and used to stand opposite the present- 
day Town Hall; it could also have been on the site 
where the mudejar-style church of San Nicolas now 
stands, a few metres to the north of the extremity 
of the Calle Mayor. The Fuero de Madrid of 1202 also 
mentions the existence of azoches (markets, bazaars), 
the most important of which was situated along the 
Calle Major. There was also an almusara (al-musdrat), 
a promenade and place of recreation, as in other 
towns of the Muslim West; it was most probably 
located outside the walls. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of Madjrit, 
as also of mediaeval Christian Madrid, was its system 
of catchment and distribution of subterranean 
waters, this being the basis of the legend, documented 


from the 15th century onward, asserting that 
Madrid had been built on water, The hydraulic 
system of Madjrit—and of Madrid until the 5th 
century—was based on the catchment of water by 
means of wells linked by large subterranean galleries 
(kandt [q.v.), pl. kanawat) descending from an elevated 
place towards the town, where they form new rami- 
fications, on or below the surface, which emerge in 
public fountains, in gardens or in houses. It is 
highly probable that this technique was employed in 
various parts of the Iberian Peninsular in pre-Islamic 
times; but traces of it have only been preserved in 
Madrid, a huge complex which has lasted remarkably 
well over the centuries. This is perhaps a tribute to 
the quality of the soil of Madrid, noted by al-Him- 
yarl, which is such that even today some public foun- 
tains of the town are supplied by this system of water 
distribution. The kandts of Madjrit have been studied 
by Oliver Asin; the two most important canals are 
the Alto Abrojligal and the Bajo Abrofiigal, whose 
respective sources are situated in two hills which are 
still known as Canillas and Canillejas, toponyms 
whose Arabic etymology is to be found in handt, of 
which the plural form akniya is encountered in the 
Arabic of al-Andalus. The Alto Abrofiigal came to an 
end by the site of San Nicolas, the church already 
mentioned, close to the citadel, in the heart of the 
Arab town. The Bajo Abrofiigal terminated at the 
Puerta Cerrada, on the hypothetical third tier of the 
town's defences, 

It is furthermore quite possible that the name of 
Madjrit should be associated with this hydraulic 
system, according to a popular etymology which 
has it evolving from madjrd, canal or water-course. 
The origin of this name does not seem to have in- 
terested the Arab authors of the Middle Ages, but 
as soon as Madrid became the capital of the Spanish 
Empire at the end of the 16th century, many scholars 
tried to find Arabic origins for it, helped perhaps by 
the Moriscos: mahdjara, madrasa, mashrik, etc. 
Subsequently, an etymology of clerical origin 
prevailed: Maioritum (from the Latin maior), of 
which Madjrit would be the Arabic transcription. 
In the 18th century, faced with numerous ill-founded 
theories, the Maronite priest Michel Casiri (al-Gaziri) 
was obliged to establish a compromise theory; the 
original name was the Latin Maioritum, but Madjrit 
was a word of African origin signifying canal or 
conduit (aguaeductum). 

In the 2oth century, and in the light of modern 
philological studies, R. Menéndez Pidal has con- 
structed a hypothtical Celtic name Magerito with 
the sense of “ford” or “long bridge’. M. Gémez 
Moreno claimed to have discovered in Madjrit a 
terminal -if having its origin in the Latin ending 
-elum, collective of abundance. Oliver Asin proposed 
a brilliant hypothesis, that Madjrit must be a hybrid 
formed from the Arabic word madjra, canal, and 
from the Roman suffix -it, of abundance; Madjrit 
would thus signify ‘‘place where canals are abun- 
dant’, He considered, however, that the present 
name of the town comes not from the Arabic name 
Madirit, but from Mafridj, a Roman toponym 
having its origin in the Latin Matricem, the primitive 
name oi the small valley where the Calle de Segovia 
is currently situated, on the site of a pre-Arab 
settlement, according to this author. Finally, 
Joan Corominas has made some adjustments to 
this theory while retaining the connection between 
Madijrit and madjra. He rejects the possibility of the 
use of the collective -efum (-if) other than in the 
sphere of plants, and he believes that Madjrit is a 
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metathesis of the word of Latin origin mafridj (from 
matricem), according to a popular etymology which 
seeks to link it with madjrd. He also considers that 
the current form of Madrid may derive from the 
Arabic Madirit, by means of an intermediary form 
mazdrid with an epenthetic -d-. 

The best-known native of Madjrit in the Muslim 
period is the astronomer and mathematician Abu 
‘l-Kasim Maslama al-Madijriti [g.v.), but other in- 
dividuals of secondary importance who have been 
studied by Oliver Asin were also born there. Ibn 
Hayyan and other historical sources of al-Andalus 
supply some names of governors of Madjrit in the 
Umayyad period, in particular numerous members 
of the family of the Band Salim, of Berber origin, 
firmly implanted in the central marches of al-Andalus 
and especially in the region of Médinacéli (Madinat 
Salim). 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources on 
Madjrit are: al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-mi‘far, ed. 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo 1938, and ed. I. ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1980 (s.v.); Ibn Hayydn, al-Muktabis min 
anb@ ahi al-Andalus, ed. M. A. Makki, Beirut 
1973; al-Muktabas, ed. P. Chalmeta, Madrid 1979; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn al-mughrib, ii; Ibn Hazm, 
Nakt al-‘ariis, Cairo 1948; Ibn Abi Zar‘, Rawd al- 
hirtds, Fez 1936. The Fuero de Madrid was edited 
in Madrid in 1932. 

A seminal work which is still useful for Madjrit 
(etymology, topography, canals and history) is 
that of J. Oliver Asin, Historia del nombre de 
Madrid, Madrid 1959; M. A. Makki, Madrid al- 
‘arabiyya, Cairo n.d. [1968] basically follows the 
preceding work, with a few historical novelties. 
On the topography of Madjrit, reference may be 
made to E. Tormo's slightly out-dated work, Las 
murallas y las torres, los portales y el alcdzay del 
Madrid de la Reconquista creacién del Califato, 
Madrid 1945, in anticipation of Madrid drabe by 
P. Pavén, as yet unpublished. On the almuzaras: 
Oliver Asin, Las dos almuzaras, in Al-And., xxvii 
(1962), 155-79. On the fandts: Cornel Braun, 
Teheran, Marrakesh und Madrid. Ihre Wasser- 
versorgung mit Hilfe von Qanaten, Bonn 1974, 
and H. Goblot, Les ganats. Une technique d'ac- 
quisition de l'eau, Paris-The Hague-New York 
1979. On the etymology of Madjrit: R. Menéndez 
Pidal, La etimologia de Madrid y la antigua Car- 
petania, in Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museum de Madrid, xiv (1945); M. Gomez Moreno, 
Le desinencia -it a proposito de Madrid, in ibid., 
xv (1946); Oliver Asin, El nombre de Madrid, in 
Arbor, xxviii (1954), 396-426; J. Corominas, Efi- 
mologiad de Madrid, in Revista de Filologia Espaiola, 
xiii (1960), 447-50. 

(M. J. Rustera pe Eparza) 

AL-MADJRITI, Apu 'L-KAsim MASLAMA B. AHMAD 
AL-Farapl, mathematician and astronomer, 
born in Madrid in the mid-4th/roth century, died in 
Cordova in about 398/1007, 

The facts which are known do not enable us to 
trace his biography in detail. He was clearly an im- 
portant person since Ibn Hazm mentions him in his 
Tawk al-hamama (ch, xiv). He clearly established 
himself at a very carly age in Cordova, and was a 
pupil of the geometrician ‘Abd al-Ghafir b. Muham- 
mad, It must be supposed that he maintained contact 
with the circle of Hellenists which came into being in 
the period of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir. In 369/ 
979 he carried out some astronomical observations, 
and it must have been at this time that he adapted 
the tables of al-Kh*4razmi [g.v.] to the Cordova meri- 


dian. Some time later, he apparently brought the 
Ras@il Ikhwan al-Safa@ to public attention in al- 
Andalus. It is possible that he performed the duties 
of a court astrologer, since it is to him that one 
attributes the horoscope which, according to Ibn 
Idharl (Bayan, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, iii, Paris 
1930, 14-15) and Ibn al-Khatib (A‘mdl, 127-8, apud 
Hoenerbach, Islam. Gesch. Spaniens, 259), predicted 
and described the unfolding of the fitna. 

His disciples included: al-Kirmani (d, 458/1066), 
who introduced the Rasa?il Ikhwan al-Saf@ to Sara- 
gossa and the frontier regions of the North; Abu 'l- 
Kasim Asbagh b. al-Samh (d. 426/1035, see 1BN AL- 
samy); Abu ‘l-Kasim Ahmad b. al-Saffaiz (d. 426/ 
1035, See IBN AL-SAFPAZ); the astrologer Ibn al- 
Khayyat (d. 447/1055), to whom so many elegies 
are dedicated in the Memoirs of the Zirid king ‘Abd 
Alléh; al-Zahrawi [q,v.] and Ibn Khaldin of Seville. 

The authenticity and the number of works by 
Maslama al-Madjriti have given rise to numerous 
discussions. As a general principle, we can be sure 
that the books of a magical or alchemical nature 
which are attributed to him do not belong to him, 
since the kadi Ibn Sa‘id does not mention them in 
his Tabakdt; they should be attributed to his quasi- 
temporary and compatriot Abi Maslama Muhammad 
... al-Madjriti (on whom see Sezgin, GAS, iv, 294-8) 
and to the latter's pupil Ibn Bishrin al-Madjriti 
(GAS, iv, 298). Among these apocryphal writings, 
the principal ones are the Rutbat al-hakim, the 
Cha yat al-hakim (Picatrix) and the Sirr al-kimiya?. 

Books which may be regarded as authentic works 
of Abu ‘l-Kasim Maslama al-Madjriti are therefore 
as follows: (1) A textbook of commercial arithmetic 
(Tamam ‘ilm al-“adad = K. Thimdr al-‘adad = 
Mu‘démalat)} which, according to Ibn Khaldin 
dealt with sales, valuation and taxation and in 
which, apparently, arithmetical, geometrical and 
algebraic techniques are employed indiscriminately; 
(z) a very short Treatise on the astrolabe (not to be 
confused with that of Ibn al-Saffar), which deals 
with the technical construction and use of this 
instrument (B.N. Arabic ms. 4821, fols. 76a-81b, 
ed. and tr. J. Vernet and A. Catala, in al-And., 
xxx [1965], 15-47); (3) An adaptation of the 
Astronomical tables of al-Kh’arazml to the Cordova 
meridian and to the Leginian Calendar; (4) An adap- 
tation or emendation of some tables of al-Battani 
(¢.v.]; (5) Notes on the theorem of Menelaus (skaki 
al-kaffa‘), on which see M. V. Villuendas, La trio- 
gonometria europea en el siglo XI. . ., Barcelona 1979, 
and A, Bjérnbo and H. Suter, Thabits Werk tiber 
den Transversalsats, Erlangen 1924, 23, 79, 83 and 
ms. "Esc. 972, 2; (6) Tasfih basif al-kura, which is 
an Arabic translation of the Planisphere of Ptolemy; 
the two originals are lost but Maslama’s work is 
preserved (a) in a Latin version made from the 
Arabic text by Hermann of Dalmatia (1143) and 
edited in Basle in 1536 and in Venice in 1558, and 
(b) in a Hebrew version; the Arabic translation can 
be judged thanks to the Paris manuscript which 
contains Maslama’s own commentary, Ta‘lik ‘ald 
Ballamiyis fi tastih basit al-kura; and (7) a work 
of astronomy utilised by Ibn Taybugha b. al-Madjd! 
(d. 850/1447) in al-Durr al-yatim (see Sezgin, GAS, 
vi, 227, 4). 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘id, Tabakat, ed. Cheikho, 
Beirut 1912, 69, tr. Blachére, Paris 1935, 129-30; 
Kifti, Hukama?, 326; Ibn Ab! Usaybi‘a, ii, 39; 
Brockelmanr, I, 243, SI, 431; F. Sezgin, GAS, v, 
334, vi, 226; G. Sarton, Introduction, i, 668-9; 
H, Suter, Die Mathematiker, no. 176; J. A. Sanchez 
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Pérez, Biografias de matemdaticos drabes que florecie- 

ron en Espafia, no. 84; J. Vernet and M. A. Catala, 

Las obras matemdticas de Madrid, in al-And., xxx 

(1965), 15-45. (J. Vernet) 
(See vADJOpy wa-mApjOpDj.] 

MADJOS (coll., sing. Madjiisi), originally an 
ancient Iranian priestly caste (OP magush, 
Akk. magushu, Syriac mgdshd, Greek pé&yos) but 
used in Arabic primarily for Zoroastrians. 

This caste was closely identified with the ruling 
élite in Sasanid Iran, where their faith was the official 
religion of the state and where they were organised 
in a social and religious hierarchy. The priests, 
called mébad, hirbad, dastir, or rat depending on 
context and function, had ritual, judicial and 
educational responsibilities, The priestly hierarchy 
with the mdbadan mdbad at its apex interlocked 
with the secular administration, and priests per- 
formed notarial duties in the courts, sealing doc- 
uments and decisions. At the end of the Sasanid 
period, hirbads appear to have been in control. The 
public cult with its royal political significance per- 
formed in fire temples involved rituals concerned 
with the fire itself, as well as with animal sacrifices 
and liturgical recitations. In addition to a hierarchy 
of village (ddurén) and provincial (varhrdn) fires 
there were three especially famous temples: that 
of the Farnbag Fire, probably at Kariyan in Fars, 
for priests; the Gushnasp Fire at Shiz in Adharbay- 
dijin for soldiers; and the Burzén-Mihr Fire in the 
mountains above Nishapir for farmers. Other fires 
are mentioned on seals and in texts, and although fire 
temples were usually state property, they could be 
founded and endowed privately. At the personal 
level, the cult involved ceremonies at the hearth fire, 
and emphasised the maintaining of a state of ritual 
purity by performing ablutions with bull's urine 
(g5més) and cold water, by avoiding dead matter, 
by tying and untying the sacred cord (kusfi), and 
by eating in a state of ritual silence (in badj) with 
only murmuring (zamsama). The popular cult in- 
cluded food-offerings at fire temples, the veneration 
of sacred trees, and public seasonal feasts (gaéhambars) 
and dances. The bodies of the dead were exposed 
in the open. Elaborate private rituals contributed 
to social differentiation, with the standard of ob- 
servance greatest among the upper classes and de- 
clining as one moved down the social scale among 
the majority of nominal Madjis. 

Although the Avesta had been written down in 
its 21 nasks, the texts were usually memorised and 
known only by those priests who specialised in 
specific rituals, Since the Avestan texts were im- 
bedded in their commentary, there was no separate 
sacred book of scripture or closed canon in terms of 
authority. Nor was there any doctrinal orthodoxy. 
Monotheist, dualist, and polytheist expressions co- 
existed with choice of emphasis and interpretation 
depending on circumstances. The Zurvanite tendency 
to assert the ultimate primacy of the god of Time 
and Destiny appears to have been favoured in the 
Sasanid period because of its authoritarian implica- 
tions, and was associated with the ruling classes, 
Other monotheist expressions concerning the primacy 
of Ohrmazd appear in apologetic contexts with 
Jews and Christians. The most complete dualist 
expressions are found in the 3rd/gth century Pahlavi 
literature in a context of polemic with Islam, and 
these represent Ohrmazd and Ahriman as co-eternal 
antagonists and creators. Polytheist expressions 
having to do with the Yazatas as being deserving 
of worship tended to be reinterpreted by semantic 
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arguments concerning the definition of deity and 
of worship. 

An élitist social ethic honouring establishmentarian 
virtues provided ideological justification for the 
hierarchic society of the Madjis. High values were 
placed on order, stability, legality and harmony 
among the functionally-determined divisions of 
society (priests, soldiers, bureaucrats, and workers, 
or else priests, soldiers, farmers, and artisans) so 
each would perform its specific duty towards the 
others. The justice of rewards and punishments was 
emphasised at the spiritual, political and social 
levels, while economic, legal, and religious sanctions 
were used to ensure the obedience of women and 
children. Consanguineous marriage (khvétddds) was ap- 
proved as a means of preserving the social exclusive- 
ness, solidarity, and purity of descent of the upper 
classes. Material wealth was equated with the 
virtue and goodness inherent in the upper classes, 
whose destiny or fortune (hvarnah) it was to enjoy 
the good creation of Ohrmazd. Naturally anti- 
ascetic, their ethic equated poverty with the sin 
and evil inherent in the lower classes. 

Consequently, the Madjds were vulnerable to 
the loss of political support and to the rejection 
of authority and material success by alienated mem- 
bers of their own society. In the Sasanid period 
their position was eroded by the internal ascetic, 
gnostic sectarian movements of Mani and Mazdak and 
by conversions to Christianity in the west and to 
Buddhism in the east. Bad religion (ahramokth) was 
identified with antinomianism, social disorder, ex- 
tremist behaviour and dissimulation by the Madjis, 
who executed and disinherited unrepentant aposta- 
tes. 

Thus at the end of the Sasanid period not all 
Persians were Madjis, nor were Madjs confined to 
Iran proper. They were to be found as administrators, 
Jandlords, and soldiers in non-Persian parts of the 
Sisanid empire such as al-‘Irak, Babrayn, ‘Um4n and 
Yaman, and there may have been Arab Madjds in 
the tribe of Tamim and in Yaman. Outside the 
Sas4nid empire, there were Madjis in western India 
and China, probably as merchants, and local commu- 
nities in Central Asia with local differences in cult 
which were not part of the Sasanid organisation. 

The fall of the Sasdnid state to the conquering 
Muslims drastically and permanently changed the 
status of the Madjiis from that of rulers to that 
of subjects. Fire temples were confiscated in Bab- 
rayn and al-‘Irak, while Madjas were required to pay 
tribute (djizya) wherever they surrendered, at first 
in Yaman, ‘Uman, Bahrayn, and al-‘Irak. At first 
their treatment was inconsistent, and in 20/641 
Djaz? b. Mu‘awiya began to break up the families 
of Madjiis and forbade the zamzama in the country- 
side near Basra until ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf con- 
vinced the caliph ‘Umar I that Mubammad had 
accepted djizya from the Madjis of Hadjar. This 
provided a precedent, since there was no Kuranic 
basis for treating the Madjis as ah! al-kitab. Sara 
XXII, 17 merely lists them along with ahi al-kitab 
and mushrikiin, and it was eventually decided in 
Muslim theory that the Madijis were intermediate 
between the ahi al-kitdéb and mushrikdn since they 
had no real prophet or revealed scripture, Their 
women and the meat of animals slaughtered by 
them were forbidden to Muslims, and according 
to al-Shafil, their blood price was 1/5 that of Mus- 
lims. Nevertheless, Madjis were employed in the 
administration at Basra and in Khurdsan under the 
Umayyads. 
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In Iran the Madjiis kept their fire temples, suffered 
little interference in their cult at first, and were 
allowed to pay djizya. In some places, such as Rayy, 
Kiimis and Shiz, the peace terms provided for the 
preservation of their fire temples. However, there 
was no recognition of the priesthood as the represen- 
tatives of a religious community by the Muslim state, 
and since no unitary organisation or hierarchy of 
priests survived the conquest, leadership devolved on 
local priests and dihkans. 

The loss of political power and support had several 
consequences for the Madjiis. First, the loss of 
members by conversion to Islam was added to con- 
tinuing conversion to Christianity. The descendants 
of the Persian soldiers in Yaman (Abnd? [g.v.]) were 
converted to Islam in the lifetime of Muhammad, as 
were the marszban of Hadjar with some of his followers. 
A number of dahdkin and units of the Sasanid army 
became converted to Islam in al-‘Irak, and by the 
time of ‘Umar II (99-101/717-20), the Madjis of al- 
Hira had become Muslim, Generally, members of the 
Sasanid establishment became converts in order to 
avoid paying djizya, to keep their property and 
position, and to join the Muslim army and administra- 
tion. The Madjiis also lost many members through 
captivity, since children taken captive were raised 
as Muslims. Nevertheless, there is no evidence of 
early mass conversions in Iran, The governor of 
Sidjistan in 46/666-7, al-Rabi‘, is said to have en- 
couraged conversion by a combination of persuasion 
and force, and he required converts to learn the 
Kur’an, Kutayba b. Muslim [9.v.] also encouraged 
conversion at Bukhara in 94/712-13, built a Friday 
mosque on the site of the former fire-temple, and 
attracted converts among the poor by paying them 
two dirhams to worship there, although afterwards 
conversion was discouraged in order to preserve 
the tax base. Conversion was also discouraged 
by the Madijiis themselves, who treated apostates as 
legally dead, disinherited them, and required property 
to remain within their community. Converts were 
also subject to discrimination by local authorities, 
such as Bahram Sis who, when appointed marzbdn by 
the Muslim governor of Khurasan in 105/725 and 
charged with collecting taxes from the Madjis, 
collaborated with the Christian and Jewish agents 
to make 30,000 converts to Islam pay the djizya 
and to exempt 80,000 non-Muslims, 

Second, the advent of Muslim rule subjected the 
Madjiis to sporadic persecution. About 50-1/670-1 
Ziyad b. Abfhi, the governor of al-‘Irak and the 
east for Mu‘A4wiya, sent his cousin SUbayd Allah b. 
Abi Bakra to destroy the fire temples and to confis- 
cate their property in Fars and Sidjistan. Although 
‘Ubayd Allah destroyed the fire temple at Kariyan 
near Darabdjird and killed the hirbads, the chief 
hirbad of Sidjistan, Shapir, escaped with his fire 
temple at Karkiya near Zarang because the local 
dihkdns and Madjiis appealed to the caliph. There 
were later extinctions in a village at Kumm by al- 
Hadidjadj and at Idhadj on the border between 
Khuzistan and Isfahan in the time of Haran al- 
Rashid (170-93/786-809). Al-Mutawakkil (232-47/ 
847-61) is said to have had a famous ancient cypress 
tree reputedly planted by Zoroaster cut down in 
247/861. In 282/895, the Turk Barun, who was gover- 
nor of Kumm, destroyed a pre-Islamic fire temple 
in the village of Fardadjan near Isfahan, and in 
288/901 destroyed the last fire temples in the village 
of Diamkaran at Kumm. Sometimes fire temples 
were converted into mosques in places where Arabs 
had settled or as the result of conversion, although 





afterwards the Madijis often continued to venerate 
sites where fire temples had been. 

Third, the Madjiis gave an apocalyptic meaning 
to the events at the end of the Sasanid period, 
interpreting them as signs of the end of the millenium 
of Zoroaster and the beginning of the millenium 
of Oshedar, which calculations based on the Letter 
of Tansar would place about 41/661 but which was 
later identified with the beginning of the era of 
Yazdadjird in 10/631. The end of the millenium was 
signalled by the advent of Arab rule and destruction 
by them, and by the overturning of social classes 
and values, when the nobles would be powerless, 
separated from their families and forced to share 
their status with people of low origin, and when 
people would copy foreign customs. Predictions 
of the arrival of the liberator, Varhran Vardjdvand, 
of the destruction of Muslim places of worship, 
and of a Roman invasion, may belong to the pro- 
paganda of Sdsdnid restoration attempts. The 
Mahdist hopes associated with AbG Muslim have 
also been linked to Zoroastrian eschatology, the 
restoration of Zoroastrianism and the end of Arab 
rule in Khurasan. It was against this background 
that a series of risings by Zoroastrian peasants pro- 
voked by fiscal oppression in eastern Iran in the 
2nd/8th century served as the occasion for the emer- 
gence of new antinomian, anti-establishment Zoro- 
astrian sects. This began with the peasant revolt 
near Nishaipiir led by Bihafarid from 129/766-7 to 
131/748-9, who claimed to be a new prophet with a 
book in Persian, abolished samzama, the use of 
wine and meat, consanguineous marriage, and fire- 
worship, and limited dowries to 400 dirhams. Although 
the mSbads got Abi Muslim to suppress the rebel- 
lion, his sect could still be found near Marw in the 
4th/roth century awaiting his return, even though 
djisya was not accepted from them. Madjis also 
joined the rising of Sinbadh in 138/755, and followers 
of Bihafarid and Madjiis in Sidjistan and at Harat 
and Badghis followed Ustadhsis in 150/767; his 
sect also survived until the 3rd/g9th or 4th/roth 
century. Muslim authors noted four sectarian 
divisions among the Madjiis. Al-Shahrastani lists 
the Kayimarthiyya, Zarwaniyya, Zaradushtiyya, and 
Saysaniyya called Bihafaridiyya, while al-Baghdadi 
gives them as Zarwaniyya, Mashiyya, Khurram- 
diniyya and Bihafaridiyya, and says that djizya 
was only acceptable from the first two. 

Fourth, the inability to execute sinners and 
apostates themselves produced a change in attitude 
towards nonconforming members of their own 
community, Persuasion replaced the threat of force 
lest sinners be tempted to convert. The nobility of 
the virtuous poor, whose good works cannot be 
stolen and who will be rewarded in heaven instead 
of on earth, appears as a theme in andarsz literature. 
This was probably the result of the growing im- 
poverishment of the priests and dihkdns as well 
as an attempt to keep the loyalty of still poorer 
members of the community, and it reflects a degree 
of social levelling among Madjis after the Muslim 
conquest, although the sincerity of the sentiment 
was questioned in the apocalyptic Djdméasp-nama. 

Fifth, unavoidable contact with unbelievers and 
the loss of texts led to changes in cult and custom. 
The more elaborate aspects of ritual purity went 
unobserved. Madjiis were allowed to sell animals 
to non-Zoroastrians when survival depended on it, 
and they began to expose their dead inside an enclo- 
sure (dakhma) out of the sight of unbelievers. They 
did not consider it a sin to steal property from non- 
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Zoroastrians that had been stolen from them. 
Although they learned to be content with compro- 
mises that could not be avoided, they also exerted 
themselves to maintain their rituals whenever they 
could, 

In spite of their decline in status and in numbers, 
the 3rd/oth and early 4th/roth centuries appear 
to have been a time of relative recovery, stability 
and consolidation for the Madjds. Part of the fire 
at Kariyan had been taken to FasA for safe-keeping 
during the Muslim conquest, and from it the fire 
temple at Kiriyan, destroyed in the rst/7th century, 
was restored. Fire was exported from K4riyan and 
Shiz to new temples and al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/833-42) 
permitted the restoration of fire temples at Istakhr 
and in Farghina, What remained of the old religious 
literature was collected and preserved by Aturfarn- 
bag-i Farrikhz4tan, médbad of Fars in the reign of 
al-Ma?miin (198-218/813-33). A new didactic, apolo- 
getic and polemic literature was produced by Manugh- 
tihr, the leading mébad of Fars and Kirman in the 
second half of the 3rd/gth century, by his brother 
Zatspram, the mdbad of Sirkan, by Manushdihr's 
nephew, Emét-i Ashavihishtan, mdbad over much 
of southern Iran in the first half of the 4th/roth 
century and by his successor, Aturpat-i Emétan 
about the middle of the 4th/1oth century. The main 
Pahlavi texts which were produced in this period 
sought to forestall conversion through intellectual 
arguments against monotheism and gnosticism, 
and through using that part of the legal tradition 
that concerned social behaviour and personal status 
in order to preserve their distinction from unbelievers 
and to draw social boundaries more closely around 
themselves, But authority and solidarity within the 
community, which depended on the priest's appoint- 
ment of the heads of households responsible for 
carrying out family law, was undermined by the 
facts that the priests themselves were too few and 
poorly trained, had taken up crafts in order to sur- 
vive, and had been replaced by those less qualified. 
In these circumstances, educated laymen were 
allowed to substitute for them when necessary. 

Despite these problems, the testimony of Muslim 
geographers indicates that Madjis were still wide- 
spread and fairly numerous in Iran and the east as 
late as the 4th/roth century. There were many 
villages of Madjis on the Aras River in Adharbaydjan 
and the fire temple at Shiz survived as late as 
333/943. Madjas were numerous in al-‘Irak and bad 
a large fire temple on the west bank of the Tigris 
opposite al-Mada’in, There were still a few Madjis 
in Khuzistan, with several fire temples at the sacred 
village of Hudidjin, They were numerous in al-Djibal, 
where they could be found at Rayy and In villages 
near Kumm, while there were still fire temples near 
Isfahan, Madjfis were more numerous in Firs than 
anywhere else, with fire temples in nearly every 
village, town, and district, and they were employed 
as local governors there by the Biyids. However, 
pressures for conversion, such as the activities of 
Shaykh AbO Ishak al-Kazariini (d. 426/1034) and 
his followers, led to conflict and the outbreak of a 
Muslim-Madijas riot at Shiraz in 369/979. Madjas 
could be found in Kahistin, and remained numerous 
and influential at Kirmin until the late 3rd/9th 
century. There were Madjiis in the Caspian provinces 
as late as the 5th/rrth century, although in the 
late 3rd/oth-roth century most of those in Daylim 
had been converted by Zaydl Shits and those in Gilan 
were converted by Hanbalis. Madjis still lived in the 
city of Zarang in Sidjistan in the early 4th/roth cen- 


tury, while the fire temple at Karkiya survived as 
late as the 5th/rrth century. There were several sects 
of Madjis in Khurasan, where there were fire temples 
at Nishapar, Hardt and near Tis, there was a village 
of Zoroastrian donkey-drivers near Marw, although 
the Karramiyya sect [g.v.] were converting Madjis 
to Islam at Nish4pair. To the east, there were fire 
temples at Balkh, Bukhara, and Farghata in the 
3rd/gth century, and Madjis in villages in Turkish 
territory and in China in the 4th/roth century, There 
were also new groups of Madjis settled in north- 
west India and along the west coast, mainly engaged 
in trade, from the and/8th century on. By the 
4th/roth century there was a fire temple and dakhma 
at Broach, while towards the end of the century 
Zoroastrian merchants at Cambay came into violent 
conflict with the Hindus and were driven out, 

Although outstanding public differences such as the 
exposure of the dead and the refusal to use heated 
baths remained between Madjis and Muslims, a 
resonance developed between Islam and Zoroastria- 
nism in the form of common features shared by both 
traditions, In many cases it is impossible to prove 
that similarities were the result of the influence of 
one religion on the other or, if so, which way the 
influence went. Such are the shared belief in creation, 
the torment of the grave, the weighing of deeds at 
the judgment of the soul, rewards and punishments 
in Heaven and Hell, angels and demons, the end of 
the world, the coming of a messianic hero and 
resurrection. Such also are the practice of five daily 
times of worship, the requirement of an intention 
to worship in order for it to be acceptable, the 
recitation of scripture for the dead and a common 
aversion to idolatry. In both traditions, authoritarian 
appeals to the interdependence of religion and state 
were challenged by the antinomian extremism of 
sectarian rebels. There was a shared philosophical 
vocabulary and use of rational arguments between 
the Madjis and the Mu‘tazila, who argued the same 
issues from opposite sides, the Madjds insisting that 
if there is only one creator he must also be responsible 
for evil, and arguing for a dualist solution to preserve 
God's goodness, mercy, and justice, along with 
human responsibility, at the expense of God's 
omnipotence. There is also a similarity between 
the archetypal religious man (Zaratdshtrém) of the 
Madjas and the Muslim concept of the Jnsdn al- 
Kémil, while the belief of the Madjis in the need to 
follow the religious example of a learned dastir 
who is the mediator for the age resembles the con- 
cept of the Imam of the age and the function of 
the mudjtahid among Shi4s. 

Other similarities are more likely to be the result 
of Islamic influence. Zoroaster came to be described 
as a prophet whose revelation was the Dénkart and 
whose miracle was the Avesta, Sometime after the 
5th/rrth century, kAvétédds became marriage between 
maternal or paternal first cousins. Dowry was approx- 
imated to Muslim mahr. Madjis began to establish 
wakfs, but in ways similar to the old endowments 
for fire-temples. By the 6th/r2th century they had 
adopted the custom of beginning actions such as 
slaughtering an animal or writing with the phrase 
“in the name of God" (pa ndm ¢ yasda@n), Shrines 
to the yasatas were preserved and protected by 
rededicating them to daughters of Yazdadjird, 
who disappeared into the mountainside like Shi 
Imdams, as eacly as the 4th/roth century at Rayy, 
or later by giving them Muslim form as Shi‘l imam- 
zadas, making pilgrimage to them and slaughtering 
animals there. Madjis also began to visit Muslim 
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shrines on the pretext that they bad replaced former 
fire temples. 

Customs of Zoroastrian origin can also be found 
among Muslims, sometimes in secularised form such 
as the [ranian solar calendar, the celebration of 
the festivals Nawriiz and Mihradjan, or astrology. 
The fires lit at Isfahan about 313/935 to celebrate 
Mubammad's birthday seem to have been inspired by 
Zoroastrian winter fire festivals. Symbols associated 
with Zoroastrians such as the cup of Diamshid, wine, 
the tavern, the old mébad, and the youth came to 
represent those things forbidden by Islam in Persian 
poetry with maldmati Safi connotations. It is some- 
times suggested that so many similarities as these 
may have made conversion from Zoroastrianism 
to Islam easier, although it might also be suggested 
that many common features were the result of 
conversion. 

The history of the Madjis in Iran after the 4th/ 
roth century is little-known. They are presumed to 
have survived as local minorities suffering general 
disasters with the rest of the population, while their 
traditions were preserved in priestly and learned Jay 
families. In particular, they preserved and trans- 
mitted their religious texts which have survived in 
India, and manuscript colophons indicate the pres- 
ence of hirbads at Nish4pir and in Sidjistan in the 
7th/13th century. A copy of the Vidévddd made in 
Sidjistan in 601-2/1205 was taken back to India by a 
Zoroastrian named Mahyar from Uch in the Pandjab 
who was instructed in the religion by the hirbads of 
Sidjistan for six years. The copy of this text made at 
Cambay in 723/1323 is the source of the oldest 
known manuscript of this work. We are also told 
that in the early 8th/r4th century the varas ceremony 
for making the mouth-masks worn by priests attend- 
ing the fire was abandoned at Yazd because there 
was no one left who knew the ritual, 

At the same time, Zoroastrians were spreading in 
Gudjarit and the Pandjab, beginning in the 6th/r2th 
century as farmers, weavers, artisans, toddy dealers, 
and merchants in the coastral trade. By then they had 
returned to Cambay, and by 537/1142 there were 
Madjis at Navsari, at Anklesvar by 666-7/1238, and 
at Thana about 720/1320. By the 8th/rqth century, 
Gudjarat was divided into five religious districts 
(panthaks). The sole first-rank fire, the Atash Bahram 
at Sandjan, was an object of pilgrimage, while daily 
rituals were carried out at hearth fires in homes. The 
oldest secondary type of fire temple or Dar-i Mihr 
was at Navsari from about 536-7/1142 onwards, 
but did not have a permanent fire; the priest attend- 
ing it brought embers from his own hearth fire 
every day, There was another Dar-i Mihr at Broach 
in the late 6th/r2th century. By the 7th/r3th century, 
vernacular Gudjarat! versions of Avestan and Middle 
Persian texts began to be made. 

Important changes in the Indian community be- 
gan with new pressures from Muslims and the Portu- 
guese towards the end of the gth/15th century. The 
Zoroastrians who joined the Hindus in the unsuccess- 
ful defence of Sandjan against Muslim attack in about 
895/1490 left, taking the Atash Bahrim with them 
in a metal vessel, and eventually settled at Navsari 
in 922/1516, where a layman (behdin) called Canga 
Sh4h, who was the local tax farmer (desai), persuaded 
the Muslim ruler to exempt local behdins from the 
djisya. The toth/16th century saw the rise of the 
Bhagaria priesthood at Navsari, based on fees for 
performing rituals, gifts of endowed property and 
Mughal patronage. In order to contro! income from 
fees, in 987/1579 the chief priest at Navsari, Dastar 


Mehrdji R4n3, required his personal permission 
for other priests to perform rituals. The priests 
from Sandjan were only allowed to attend the 
Atash Bahrém, and became increasingly impoverished 
as their numbers grew. The desai-gir of Navsari 
remained in the family of Canga Shah until 1003-4/ 
1595, When Kaykobid the son of Mehrdji Rana 
combined it with the priesthood. This concentration 
of priestly authority and control, as well as a greater 
degree of organisation, signals the formation of 
the Parsi community. To give it a backbone of 
uniform and authoritative content, from the time 
of Canga Shah onwards questions on doctrine and 
ritual were sent to the priests at Yazd and Kirm4n. 
Their answers survive in the form of letters (Rivd- 
yats), the earliest in 883/1478 and the latest in 1187/ 
1773, which provide precious evidence for the 
circumstances of Zoroastrians in Safawid Iran. 

By the end of the gth/rsth century, Yazd and 
Kirman had become the spiritual if not numerical 
centres of Iranian Zoroastrianism. The Rivdyats 
reveal the presence in g16/1510 of 500 behdins as 
Yazd, with 400 more in the villages of Turkabad 
and Sharifabad, 700 at Kirm4n, 2,700 in Sidjistan 
and 1,700 in Khurdsan. These figures must represent 
the minimum adult male population, for we also 
hear of a group of 3,000 behdins at one place in 
Khurasan, while 21 behdins from Khurasan had their 
own congregation at Kirman in 966/1559. There 
was also a Gushnasp Fire at Kirman, and Zoro- 
astrians could still be found in Fars. Local communi- 
ties appear to have been under the joint leadership 
of dastiirs and behdins, In the late 9th/15th century 
there were only four or five hirbads well-versed in 
Pahlavi at Yazd, who performed all the rituals, The 
priests complained of being unable to get behdins to 
give them the tithe of their income, although the 
meat offerings at Dar-i Mihrs were shared by their 
owners and the dastir recognised by the offerer. Re- 
lations with non-Zoroastrians were rather ambivalent. 
Behdins were urged to keep their promises and to pay 
their debts to non-Zoroastrians, and the testimony 
of a non-Zoroastrian was accepted in a case between 
two Zoroastrians before a Zoroastrian judge. How- 
ever, the robbery and murder of unfriendly non- 
Zoroastrians were condoned and there are references 
to forced conversions to Islam both in Iran and in 
India. There was a reliance on the apotropaic 
function of rituals performed to repel powerful 
enemies, the tyranny of rulers, the loss of property, 
conversion and disease, as well as to gain worldly 
advantages such as wealth, happy marriages or 
royal favour. Anxious behdins were exhorted to 
exert themselves and to hope for the best. Al 
the year 1000 in the era of Yazdadjird fell in ro4o/ 
1631, expectations of the arrival of the millenium 
and of the saviour Bahram Vardj4vand or of Osh- 
edar were expressed throughout the period, in- 
cluding in 883/1478, 939-40/1533, 957/1550, 982/1574- 
5, 1036/1627, 1051/1641-2 and 1083/1672. 

In the r1th/r7th century, the Zoroastrians of Iran 
are described as farmers, labourers, fullers, manu- 
facturers of carpets and, especially at Kirman, of 
woollen cloth, and they used their own dialect of 
Persian called Dari among themselves. Men wore 
undyed garments and women wore red and green 
clothing. In ca. 1017/1608, Shah ‘Abbas I (995-1038/ 
1588-1629), who is remembered as a just king, 
brought 1,500 peasant families from Kirman to 
Isfah4n as labour and settled them across the Zanda 
Rid near Djulfa at Gabrabad. In 1027/1618 their 
district consisted of about 3,000 plain, single-storied 
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houses along several long, wide, straight, tree-shaded 
streets, and the people worked as labourers and 
craftsmen in Isfahan and the countryside nearby. 
There was a dakhma outside their settlement where 
they placed their dead fully clothed. Most of them 
returned to Kirman when ‘Abbis I died, and ‘Abbas 
Il (1052+77/1642-66) turned the district into a 
suburban resort with palaces, mosques, markets, 
and baths and moved the remaining Zoroastrians 
to the other side of Djulfa. Tavernier estimated 
the Zoroastrian population of Kirman at over 10,000 
in 1064/1654, many of whom were involved in the 
wool industry. In 1054/1644 a new khdna-yi mihr 
was built at Kirman by a behdin, and there are 
references to pilgrimage to the shrines of Khatin 
Bani in Fars in 1036/1625 and to the shrine of Pir-i 
Sabz north-west of Yazd at mid-century. Con- 
ditions appear to have worsened towards the end of 
the Safawid period, when their fire temple at Isfahan 
was destroyed and many of them were killed there. 
Zoroastrians migrated to India to escape persecution 
and forced conversion. 

The attraction of India as well as the possibilities 
for the religious integration of Zoroastrians had 
already been demonstrated by the syncretistic 
mystical movement of Azar Kaywan (939-40 to 
1027/1§33-1618) and his followers in Patna, Lahore 
and Kashmir in the first half of the 11th/r7th century. 
Their allegorical interpretation of Zoroastrianism 
allowed them to combine it with Hindu asceticism 
and Sdff Neo-Piatonism. Half of the group were 
Zoroastrians, including several mdbads and a dihkdn. 
Their nucleus came from Fars and had been formed 
in Shiraz, where other Zoroastrians from Hardt 
and Isfahan had joined them before they went to 
India; there they attracted a pair of Zoroastrian 
merchants in northern India and one from Surat. 
Some of the Persian Muslims who joined the group 
may have been recent converts from Zoroastrianism. 

Meanwhile, increasing numbers of the largely rural 
Pars! community in 11th/17th century Gudjarat were 
being drawn to Surat and Bombay, by new oppor- 
tunities in commerce as artisans, merchants and as 
brokers for the Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
English. One of the most important representatives 
of this new commercial class at Surat was Rustom 
Manak (1044-5 to 1131/1635-1719), broker for the 
Portuguese and Dutch, who was instrumental 
in securing a grant of land from AwrangzIb (1067- 
1119/1657-1707) for the English factory at Surat 
in 1070/1660, achieved the abolition of the djizya 
at Surat in 1083/1672 and served as main broker for 
the East India Company at Surat from 1111-12/1700 
until 1128/1716. The rise of wealthy and influential 
Pars! merchants, whose reputation for honesty 
generated credit, encouraged the revival and applica- 
tion of the traditional Zoroastrian work ethic that 
gave religious significance to worldly success. 
They also allowed the conversion of household 
slaves to Zoroastrianism in order to be able to eat 
what they served. The growth of the urban, commer- 
cially-oriented part of the community changed its 
internal power structure. Beginning in the late 
trth/r7th century, the authority and control of 
the Bhagaria priests and desais resting on Mughal 
patronage was challenged by the behdins, with their 
connection with European interests, in a series of 
religious disputes, In 1084/1673, in order to break 
the monopoly of the Bhagaria priests on endowments 
and on the fees for performing rituals, the bekdins 
of Navsari asserted the right to have family rituals 
performed by priests of their own choice. This 


issue led to violence in 1097/1686, but the behdins 
successfully boycotted the Bhagaria priests by estab- 
lishing secondary fire temples (Dar-i Mihrs, A giaris) 
accessible to laymen for the second-rank fire (Atash 
Adaran) encouraged in the Rivdyats where they had 
their rituals performed. In 1102/1691 the Sandjana 
priests joined the bekdins, and Dar-i Mihrs spread in 
the port cities of Surat, Balsar, and Bombay. By the 
r2th/r8th century, Ddr-i Mihrs were founded in the 
settlements of Parsi merchants outside Bombay. This 
quarrel finally ended when the Atash Bahram was 
removed from Navsari and permanently established 
at Udvada in 1155/1742. 

The interna! conflict, however, was continued 
in the 12th/r8th century in a controversy over the 
ritual calendar at Surat, which was in economic de- 
cline in the 1140s/17308 with trade shifting to Bom- 
bay, while Maratha control of rural areas deprived 
the traditional élite of its former sources of income. 
In 1149/1736 an Iranian behdin encouraged the lay- 
men of Surat to adopt the old-style Kadimi calendar 
used by Zoroastrians in Iran instead of the Parsi 
calendar which had fallen one month behind it. 
This issue tended to pit artisans led by merchant 
brokers for the French and English against the 
older merchant oligarchy with its ties to the Dutch, 
and is an early example of the use of religious reform 
as a way to attack more conservative authority. 
In the same year that the calendar dispute broke 
out, the priests of Surat refused henceforth to marry 
their daughters to laymen in order to avoid losing 
their wealth through dowries and inheritance. The 
Parsi community split permantly into two sects: a 
Shabanshahi majority and a Kadimi minority, with 
separate fire temples and no intermarriage. The 
process of separation was marked by outbreaks 
of violence between them in 1158/1745, 1196-7/ 
1782-3, 1824 and 1840. In a related issue, the agita- 
tion started in 1191/1777 when laymen in Bombay 
refused to marry their daughters to priests only 
subsided after 1823. 

In the course of the 12th/18th century, the rising 
Parsi merchant class reduced the grip of the former 
élite of priests, desais, and djagirdars formed in 
the early Mughal period, secured the right to choose 
any priest they wished to perform rituals, acquired 
a share in communal leadership through a series of 
sporadic, short-lived pandayats that held the power 
of excommunication, and began to establish secular 
ties of dependence by redistributing their wealth 
through charities, private endowments, and by build- 
ing dakhmas and rest-houses. At the same time, Parsis 
became increasingly involved with the British as 
other Europeans were forced out by them. By the 
middle of the r2th/r8th century, Parsi merchants 
supplied British garrisons and field armies. By the 
early roth century, Bombay had replaced Surat as 
the main Parsi centre and the namber of Parsis 
at Bombay increased from 3,000 in 1194/1780 to 
50,000 by 1864. From the late r2th/18th century 
onwards, Parsi shipping expanded outside India 
to Burma, Indonesia, China, South Arabia and East 
Africa. Parsi merchants who made fortunes in the 
China trade from 1810 to 1842 began to reinvest them 
in industries such as ship-building and railroads, 

The emergence of secular leadership in the Parst 
community is reflected in the composition of the pan- 
Zayat appointed at the request of the British by the 
Parsl Andjoman in 1201/1787 which contained six 
behdins and six priests, both Kadimi and Shahin- 
shahi, while the panéayat of 1818-36 had twelve 
behdins and six priests. In addition to controlling 
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community charities, the latter pandayat issued 
behavioural codes aimed at increasing conformity 
and eliminating popular syncretism and participation 
in non-Zoroastrian customs, The code of 1819 for- 
bade Parsi women to attend Hindu or Muslim places 
of worship, to wear their charms or to perform their 
rituals. The code of 1823 forbade child marriage 
and costly rituals at weddings and funerals, while 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 ended 
polygamy. 

In the rgth century, religious reform was an im- 
portant means by which the new élite of urbanised, 
educated, westernising laymen, prominent in British 
and native administration, business and the pro- 
fessions, aimed to control the rest of the community, 
although they had growing cultural differences with 
the poor, rural, conservative majority of Parsis. 
Reform was also a reaction to the threat of conversion 
by Christian missionaries, which provided the imme- 
diate impulse for the foundation of the Rahnumai 
Mazdaysnan Sabha by a group of young, wealthy, 
educated laymen in 1851 for the purpose of encour- 
aging a return to the original ideals of Zoroastrianism. 
The same interests led to the foundation of a school 
in Bombay in order to train the sons of priests 
for the priesthood in 1854. Modernist reformers 
and apologists were attracted to the theories of 
Martin Haug, that the original monotheistic religion 
of Zoroaster had been corrupted afterwards into 
ritualistic dualism by the priests. Haug's theories 
were used to counter Christian criticism by in- 
tellectuals who were also attracted to the Theosophi- 
eal Society, Reformers who favoured rational 
explanations for the cult objected to the use of 
texts that no one understood in rituals, while con- 
servative priests insisted on the effectiveness of 
ritual liturgies and on the importance of purification 
from pollution, preserving a way of life increasingly 
limited to themselves and ignored by laymen. These 
issues became involved in the collision between re- 
formers and conservatives over the role and income 
of priests called the fravashi controversy, which main- 
ly involved opposition to expensive, repeated cere- 
monies for the dead and which {s still current and 
unresolved, 

Nevertheless, the Pars] community multiplied in 
the rgth century. By 1881 they numbered 85,000 in 
India with 3,000 more abroad, about 10-15,000 of 
whom were Kadimls. Although intermarriage 
between the sects was allowed by the roth century, 
objections to accepting non-Zoroastrians into the 
community as converts increased because of fears 
that lower caste Hindus would be attracted by Parsi 
charities. Parsis also emerged as the leaders of the 
world’s Zoroastrians as the result of changes in 
both India and Iran. 

Although estimates of the Zoroastrian population 
of Iran in the early rath/18th century that range from 
100,000 to one million seem exaggerated, there can be 
no doubt that their numbers declined disastrously 
due to the combined effects of massacre, forced con- 
version and emigration in that century. Having 
suffered massacre and forced conversion at the hands 
of the Safawi army that repelled the first Afgh4n in- 
vasion in 1133/1720, the Zoroastrians of Kirman and 
Yazd joined Mahmid's Afghan army during the 
second invasion in 1135/1722 and also served as 
officers in the army of Nadir Shah (1149-60/1736-47). 
The sack of Kirman by the Afghans after the death 
of Nadir Shah, one repeated by the Kadjars in 1209/ 
1794, left the Zoroastrian district in ruins. By the 
end of the century, almost none of the 12,000 Zoro- 


astrians at Kirm4n survived, and the Zoroastrian 
population of Iran is estimated to have fallen to 
about 50,000 and then to about 30,000 in the reign 
of Mubammad Sh4h (1834-48); of these, some 8,000 
were at Yazd. 

The late 12th/18th and early r9th centuries seem 
to have been a time of unprecedented insecurity, 
poverty, and discrimination for the Zoroastrians of 
Iran. The intensity of the oppression they suffered 
then appears to have been more a reflection of con- 
temporary socia! problems in Iran, where they served 
as scapegoats for the frustrations of their Muslim 
neighbours, than to have been characteristic of cen- 
turies-long conditions. However, Zoroastrians were 
vulnerable to robbery and kidnapping while their 
murder went unpunished. Although they were 
required to wear honey-coloured ‘clothing and 
were officially forbidden to build new or to 
repair old houses, to wear new clothing, to ride 
horses, to travel outside of Iran or to engage in 
skilled crafts or professions that might bring them 
into contact with Muslims, sumptuary rules were 
enforced in the usual selective way and exceptions 
can be found to many of them. Forms of economic 
discrimination that prevented them from accu- 
mulating wealth were probably more effective than 
social pressures. Zoroastrian merchants were subject 
to extra taxes, newly-acquired property was taxed 
up to one-fifth of its value and houses were liable 
to be looted. The actual! total djizya on the commu- 
nity usually amounted to about 2,000 tfimdns, which 
by mid-century was paid by 1,000 adult males, 
for whom the individual tax of two t@mans amounted 
to ten day's wages for a labourer. The Sh! legal 
provision that favours a Zoroastrian convert to 
Islam over other Zoroastrian heirs encouraged 
conversion and resulted in the loss of property. 
During the roth century, forced conversions created 
a population of half-Zoroastrian, half-Muslim djadid 
al-Islim at Yazd with distinctive clothing and a 
separate cemetery. 

For self-preservation, the Zoroastrian community 
turned inwards. The style of fire temples and homes 
provided a maximum of protection and concealment 
from unfriendly intruders, The exterior of fire tem- 
ples resembled private houses, while inside was a 
confusing maze of rooms, passages, and low doors with 
the fire chamber behind a blank wall and inacces- 
sible even to behdins. A succession of defensible 
doorways guarded the entrance to homes, while 
access over the rooftops was restricted by covering 
the courtyards to protect the women, children, 
and valuables. Only property endowed as waéf for 
the benefit of the benefactor’s soul was respected 
by Muslims. In spite of general illiteracy, religious 
learning was preserved among priestly families that 
provided local readership, especially in the villages. 
From the late r2th/r8th century onwards, refugees 
who escaped to India became objects of Pars! aid 
and concern and helped to develop trade connections 
between Yazd and Bombay. 

In 1854 the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Society in Bombay sent Manakdjl Limdji Hataria 
(1813-90) to Iran, where he found the Zoroastrian 
community had shrunk to 7,725 people. Yazd was 
the main surviving centre, with 6,658 Zoroastrians 
in the city and 24 surrounding villages. Most of 
them were farmers, but there were also about one 
dozen merchants at Yazd, while the poorest were 
artisans, weavers, bricklayers and carpenters. Each 
Spring a group of several hundred Yazdis went to 
Tehran to work as gardeners, even in the royal 
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palace, and returned in the fall, travelling together 
for protection. In addition to these seasonal workers 
there were about 50 Zoroastrian merchants in 
Tehran in 1854. The community at Kirman amounted 
to 932 people, while a few Zoroastrians could be 
found at Bashir, Shiraz and Kashan. With Pars! aid, 
fire temples and dakhmas were built or restored and 
traditional councils of elders were transformed into 
elected andjumans of behdins at Kirman, Yazd and 
their villages, whilst rest houses were built at shrines 
and in Tehran. Schools providing a secular education 
were started by Manakdjl at Yazd and Kirman in 
1857, and some students were sent to Bombay. In 
1882 joint Parsi and British pressures finally secured 
the abolition of the djizya. Pars! efforts improved 
security, freedom of worship, respect and oppor- 
tunities for the Zoroastrians of Iran, although they 
were still subject to random violence. Parsi aid also 
introduced m: social and religious reforms 
from Bombay. Manakdjl revived abandoned rituals, 
forbade animal sacrifice, the eating of beef and camel 
meat, and he discouraged polygamy, the use of 
cosmetics and Muslim clothing styles as too immoral. 
The sons of priestly families took advantage of 
the opportunity for a secular education in the village 
schools and left for the cities in order to become 
physicians, teachers, engineers, bankers and mer- 
chants. 

While villagers at Yazd remained engaged in the 
transport of goods from the Gulf across central Iran 
as camel-drivers and owners until the early 2oth cen- 
tury, by the end of the 19th century many Yazdis 
were going to work in Bombay and the women they 
left behind often put themselves under Muslim law 
to claim a share of their inheritance. Zoroastrians 
from the provinces were also employed by the Indo- 
European Telegraph and by Tehran banks in the 
last two decades of the roth century. Yazdi merchants 
grew wealthy through their contacts with India 
by the end of the century, while their children 
invested in land and the import-export trade, re- 
investing their profits later in industry. Their 
numbers rose again to about 8,500 in 1879, over 
9,000 in 1892 and about 11,000 in 1902, with the 
largely rural majority stil! at Yazd and Kirmén. 
However, modernising changes, new opportunities 
and wealth had begun to transform the Zoroastrian 
community by the late 19th century, breaking 
down village and communal ties and undermining 
the position of the priests, whose authority began to 
be challenged by the creation of a new secularly- 
educated élite of laymen. 

The position and even existence of the village- 
based priesthood has been drastically affected by 
the increasing urbanisation of Zoroastrians in the 
2oth century. As a falling water table, rural impover- 
ishment and the lure of employment in cities drew 
Zoroastrian peasants from the villages south of 
Kirman early in this century, Muslims began to 
move into them, In these newly-mixed villages the 
remaining Zoroastrians were at a disadvantage in 
conflicts over water, and moved to Kirman to escape 
increasing oppression. By 1962 Zoroastrians had 
entirely deserted the villages south of Kirm4n and 
lived entirely inside the city, where they numbered 
2,385 in 1963 in spite of emigration to Tehran. 
The villages around Yazd have also become in- 
creasingly Muslim as the result of immigration 
and conversion. The urbanisation of Zoroastrians 
is still transitional, with the labour force living 
and working, often seasonally, outside the villages 
in cities and provincial towns but keeping up some 


joint family ties and sending part of their income 
back to support the women, children and old people 
who remain behind to manage the land. People who 
have moved to Tehran still keep their houses in 
Yazd and return for the annual ceremonies for the 
dead. 

Religious usages have been affected by strong 
Parsi influences, modernisation and changes in social 
context. Although a bull was sacrificed annually at 
Yazd until the Jate roth century and sheep fat was 
offered to the fire until the early 20th century, most 
Zoroastrians in Iran have abandoned animal sacrifices 
since 1900 and object to calling those animals slaugh- 
tered and eaten at seasonal festivals sacrifices, 
Nor has gdméz been used since the middle of the 19th 
century, although offerings to water are still made. 
New Indian-style fire temples open to laymen were 
built in Tehran in 1908, in Kirman in 1923 and in 
Yazd, and the fire now burns in silver vessels, 
Indian-fashion, instead of on stone altars. Old 
festivals such as Sada, 100 days before Nawriz, 
have been revived and new ones such as the birth- 
day and death of Zoroaster on 6 Farvardin and § Dey 
respectively have been created, While rituals that 
survive have their meaning subject to reinterpreta- 
tion, the elaborate details of purification have been 
observed only by priests since the early zoth century, 
Unable to live on the fees for rituals, the priesthood 
has declined in number. There are now only 15 
Tranian priests left, all of whom are middle aged or 
older and no young Iranian priests are being trained. 
Since they are too few to serve all the fire temples, 
these are now sometimes kept up by laymen, and 
since the 1940s communal leadership has developed 
on the andjuman in Tehran. 

Several issues currently divide younger, educated, 
modernised Zoroastrians from the older, more con- 
servative generation. The younger generation ob- 
jects to inbreeding through marriage between 
cousins, because of the high incidence of hereditary 
diseases within the community and favours inter- 

with non-Zoroastrians, the acceptance 
of converts, and the re-admission of recent converts 
to Islam and the Baha*t Faith. Their opponents 
wish to preserve racial purity, and fear that to en- 
courage apostasy from Islam would provoke Muslim 
violence against them. Although the influence of the 
Baha’Is is credited with improving their own security, 
most Zoroastrian families have lost members as 
converts to the Baha'i Faith because of its appeal 
to young people impatient with priestly authority. 
The practise of interring the dead on a metal stretcher 
in a grave with cement walls and cover, instead of 
exposure in a dakkma was started at Tehran and 
Kirm4n in the 1930s and was begun at Yazd in 
1965. By 1975 a dakhma was used only at the village 
of Sharifabad. The sects formed during the calendar 
dispute still exist. Iranian Zoroastrians adopted, in 
1939, a seasonal calendar beginning at the vernal 
equinox, which is close to the Iranian secular calen- 
dar, although the community at Yazd reverted to 
the Kadimi calendar in 1940. 

After receding slightly to about 10,000 in the 
1920s, the Zoroastrian population of Iran rose to 
16,800 by 1938 and by the 19705 to between 20,000 
and 25,000, with 19,000 in Tehran and other cities. 
The younger generation has taken advantage of the 
opportunities in management and in the professions 
provided by the economic growth in Iran in recent 
decades. In the 19603 and 19705 the five major 
Zoroastrian firms in Ira were all leaders in their 
fields and Iranian Zoroastrians were encouraged to 
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return from India. However, the Iranian revolution 
of 1979 bas created anxiety in the Zoroastrian 
community and uncertainty about the future, 
The relative circumstances of the two communi- 
ties have been reversed in the 20th century, which 
has been a period of retrenchement for the Parsls. 
The Ilm-i khshnim movement began at Surat in 
1902 as a combination of Theosophical ideas with 
ritual purity which was justified as being the esoteric 
meaning of the Avesta. In a victory for the conser- 
vatives, membership was restricted to descent 
from Parsi families in 1909, the only exception 
being the child of a Zoroastrian man by a non- 
Zoroastrian woman. The communal welfare system, 
supported by the benevolence of the members of 
the few very wealthy families, leaders in Indian com- 
merce and industry, and providing schools, hospitals, 
and the cost of marriages and funerals, as well as 
fire temples and dakhmas, became increasingly in- 
adequate to care for the growing numbers of the poor 
created by rural flight to Bombay. Social and econo- 
mic changes since independence have eroded the 
economic base of the community still further. In- 
creasing industrialisation has brought more manage- 
ment opportunities for other Indians than for Parsis: 
support for communal charities has been reduced by 
taxation to pay for the state's socialist and welfare 
programs; and Parsis have been hurt by the effect 
of prohibition on the toddy industry, which began 
in Gudjarat in 1937, and of land tenure acts on Parsi 
landlords with Dobra labour. The Parsi population 
has fallen from its peak of nearly 115,000 in 1941 to 
approximately 87,500 in India, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka by 1976 because of the combined effects 
of emigration, a rising marriage age and declining 
birth rate. The community was shocked to discover 
in 1967, that 40% of its members were impoverished 
and that 2,000 Parsis in rural Gudjarat were on 
the point of starvation. Zoroastrian rituals are still 
observed in India, although the number of priests 
in Bombay was declining by the late 1970s, In 
addition, the quality of priests has been questioned 
because appointments to fire temples have been 
controlled by the patronage of the businessmen who 
endowed them. To deal with this problem, a pro- 
gramme has been started to train priests at the 
Cama Aethornana schoo] in Bombay, to pay them 
salaries and to appoint them on merit. 
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AL-MADJOS, the term used by Arabic historians 

and geographers writing about the Maghrib and Mus- 
lim Spain with the sense of Northmen, Vikings, 
denoting the participants in the great Viking raids 
on Spain. These raids were manned from Scandinavia, 
sc. from Norway, Denmark and to a certain extent 
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also from Sweden, the raiders leaving Denmark, 
Norway and Ireland, where Norwegian Vikings 
from the end of the 830s had gained a firm footing 
and had founded some minor tributary states to- 
wards the beginning of the second millennium A.D. 
In western Latin and Spanish sources they are called, 
inter alia, Normanni, Nortmanni, Lordomani, Lor- 
manes, Almajuzes, Almosudes and Almonides. 

1. The first attack by the Vikings on Muslim Spain 
took place in 230/844. As early as r Dhu ‘I-Hidjdija 
229/20 August 844, 54 Viking long ships (the Norwe- 
gian Gokstad ship from the latter half of the 9th 
century, the biggest ever found, was 23.8 m. long, 
5.1 m. broad amidships, had 16 oars and 32 shields on 
each side, and could take 70 men, The Viking, London 
[1966], 254) appeared, and the same number of smaller 
ships, in the estuary of the Tagus, anchored there 
and fought three fierce battles against the defenders. 
After thirteen days they re-embarked and sailed south- 
wards. The governor Wahb Allah b. Hazm had in- 
formed the amir ‘Abd al-Rahm4n II, who advised 
his commanders to be on their guard, Part of the 
crew disembarked on the coast of the province 
of Shadhina (Sidona) and occupied the harbour 
of Cadiz, but the main part of the fleet sailed up 
the Guadalquivir and encamped on a large island 
in the river about 20 km, south of Seville. A few 
days later, on 1 October 844, the inhabitants of 
the city caught sight of the fleet with their brown 
sails on the river. They tried to organise resistance, 
but as the city had no defences, could do nothing. 
The few ships they sent against al-Madjis were 
attacked with showers of arrows and were set 
on fire. The pirates went ashore in the city, where 
the main part of the citizens had fled precipitately. 
Those left behind were killed, even old and disabled 
people; women and children were taken prisoner; and 
they tried to set the mosque on fire, without success. 
The sack continued for seven days. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
sent troops against the invaders, inflicting on them 
heavy casualties. In the decisive battle to the south 
of the city on 11 November 844, more than a thousand 
of the pirates were killed and four hundred others 
were taken prisoner; these were killed before the 
eyes of the others, who in great haste fled to the 
ships and set sail southward. Thirty abandoned 
Viking ships were set on fire. The defeat of al-Madjis 
was proclaimed all over the country, and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman even informed the Berber amirs in Morocco 
and the Kharidjl imam in Tabart. The Viking fleet 
steered north towards Aquitania after some attempts 
at landing at Niebla, on the coast of Algarve and in 
Lisbon; in the meantime, a few Scandinavian ships 
had made a brief landing on the coast of Asila 
(Arcila (see asita]) in northwestern Morocco, about 
50 km. below Tangier. On the dating of the descent 
on Asila and the foundation of the town, see A. Mel- 
vinger, Les premiéres incursions des Vikings en 
Occident d’aprés les sources arabes, Uppsala 1955, 
51-5- 

‘Abd al-Rahman II ordered defences and an 
arsenal to be built in Seville, watch-posts to be set 
up along the Atlantic coast, and warships to be 
built in greater numbers, according to Ibn al-Kitiyya. 
Hence when in 244/858 another Viking offensive, 
comprising 62 ships, was launched, the Muslim squa- 
drons patrolled along the west coast of the peninsula 
up to the French coast. Two of the Viking ships sail- 
ing in advance were captured off the coast of Algarve, 
with their cargoes of silver and gold, prisoners and 
supplies. The rest of the ships sailed on towards the 
Guadalquivir estuary, but on discovering that a Mus- 
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lim army was advancing along the river valley, they 
sailed on to Algeciras (al-Djazira al-khadra? (g.v.}), 
where they disembarked, took the town and burnt 
down the great mosque. They were soon driven away, 
but advanced along the coast of Tudmir (near 
Murcia) and pushed forward up to the fortress of 
Uriyila (Orihuela, 23 km. north-east of Murcia). 
From Algeciras, some of the ships sailed to the 
northern coast of Morocco, where they took the town 
of Nakir, some 20 km. south of Alhucemas Bay, for 
eight days sacking and taking prisoners al! those 
who did not flee, among those some members of 
the princely house, later ransomed by the ruler 
in Cordova. As to the timing of the attack on Nakir, 
there is varying information among the Arab authors, 
mentioning the occurrence (see the long discussion 
in Melvinger, op. cit., 151-77), but the exact date 
cannot be established, since it has not been possible 
to investigate what Ibn al-Khatib in his still-un- 
published part of A‘mdl al-a‘lam relates about 
Nakdr. After the attack on Uriyila, the Viking 
fleet sailed towards the French frontier, invaded 
the country, took rich spoils and numerous captives 
and passed the winter in the Camargue. Then they 
returned to the Spanish coast, but were met and 
attacked by Muhammad I's ships, which set fire 
to two of the unbelievers’ ships and took two more 
as spoils. More than 40 of their ships had now been 
lost. The rest joined another Viking fleet which 
had harried the Balearic Islands, and a few smaller 
ships found their way up the Ebro valley or via the 
River Bidassoa and its valley from Irun on the Bay 
of Biscay, so that a contingent arrived at Banbalina 
(Pampeluna) [see BANRALONA] and in 245/859 cap- 
tured the amir of the Basques, Gharsiyya b. Wannako 
(Garcia Iniguez), who had to ransom himself for 
70,000 gold coins (E. Garcia Gémez-E. Lévi-Proven- 
gal, Textos inéditos del “*Mugtabis" de Ibn Hayyan 
sobre los origenes del reino de Pamplona, in Al-And., 
xix [1954], 309). After this Viking raid, which pro- 
bably lasted till 247/861, it was more than a century 
before Muslim annals tell us about further attacks 
from al-Madjis. 

On 1 Radjab 355/23 June 966, the caliph al- 
Hakam II received from Kagr Abi Danis (Aleacer do 
Sal, 94 km. south of Lisbon) a message that a Viking 
fleet of 28 ships had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
The Muslims marched on therm when, after ravaging 
the coast, they reached the plain round Lisbon; many 
were killed in the battle on both sides. The Seville 
fleet left and found the enemy ships in the mouth of 
the River Silves, put several of them out of action, 
rescued the captured Muslims, whom they found on 
board, killed a great number of the unbelievers and 
put the rest to flight. News continued to reach Cor- 
dova from the west coast about the movements of al- 
Madjis, until they disappeared. During the same year, 
al-Hakam II ordered Ibn Futays to keep the fleet 
ready in the Cordova River (sc. the Guadalquivir) and 
to build ships of the same type as those of the Vi- 
kings, in the hope that they would come near the 
ships. 

2. At the beginning of Ramadan 360/end of June 
971, alarming rumours spread abroad about move- 
ments at sea by al-Madjis al-Urdumaniyyan (on this 
term, see below), Al-Hakam II immediately sent 
the admiral of the fleet to Almeria to make it ready 
to leave for Seville and to sail with all the naval forces 
to the western coastal district, but we hear nothing 
this time about any landing operation. Ibn Hayydn 
mentions (in A.A. el-Hajji, Andalusian diplomatic 
relations with western Europe during the Umayyad 
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period (A. H, 138-366/A.D. 755-976), Beirut 1970, 
163, also in Hespéris-Tamuda, viii (1967), 74.) 
that at the end of 360/971 the Vikings made an 
attack on the west coast but that the Muslim fleet 
was able to repel them. The last thing we hear in 
Arabic sources about Viking raids on Muslim terri- 
tory is a notice by Ibn Hayyan (Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 171 n. 2) about a summer cam- 
paign by land to Algarve in Ramadan 361/June 972; 
the Muslim army advanced up to the town of San- 
tarém to the north-east of Lisbon and returned to 
Cordova in the middle of September 972. 

In all the previous texts except one, the word 
al-Madjiis is used about the Vikings, but in the text 
of 971 the phrase al-Madjiis al-Urdumaniyyiin is used. 
The last two texts in Ibn Hayyan’s al-Muktabis have 
only been available to the present writer in Anales 
palatinos del califa de Cérdoba al-Hakam II, por ‘Isé 
thn Ahmad al-Rasi (360-364 H. = 971-975 J.C.). Trad. 
por E, Garcia Gémez, Madrid 1967, 76, 88, tor, 116-7, 
The translation has on p. 76 los Mayiis, on pp. 88 
and 101 los Mayiis Normandos, and in the events of 
17 September 972 on pp. 116-17 first los Mayas Nor- 
mandos and then only los Normandos. So there is a 
certain doubtfuiness here. It is no longer a question 
about al-Madjis in its earlier sense. This fits well in 
with the fact that, in this case, the attackers came 
from Normandy. The Vikings had, after the treaty of 
St, Clair in 911, been given the territory in northern 
France which got its name Normandy from them, 
and had settled there. They no doubt soon accepted 
the Christian faith, at least officially, but they some- 
times received heathen reinforcements from their 
original fatherland. In the early g6os, one of these 
bands of reinforcements arrived from Denmark at 
the request of Duke Richard I of Normandy, who 
was in conflict with Count Thibaud de Chartres. 
When peace was made between them, the Vikings’ 
presence was no longer desired in France. They 
gradually returned to the northern lands, but en- 
couraged by Duke Richard, they made an expedition 
against Muslim Spain, in the course of which they 
also attacked Christian Galicia and in 970 occupied 
Santiago de Compostela, which they held for 
some time. It was these troops from Normandy, 
partly heathen and partly Christian, who are here 
quite logically described by the double name. 

3. Only the term al-Urddmaniyyin (= Normans) 
is used by Ibn ‘Idhari in his account of the capture of 
the town of Barbastro [see BARBASHTURU] in 456/1064, 
when the inhabitants were treated in a very barba- 
rous way by the Christian army, in which Normans 
were included, The later geographer Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im al-Himyarl uses in a summary account 
of this same capture of Barbastro the word al- 
Rudkmanin for “Normans” instead (Melvinger, 
op. cit, 68 f.). 

4. The Spanish-Arabian author Ibn Dibya (d. 632/ 
1235) relates in his anthology al-Mufrib min ash‘ar ahl 
al-Maghrib that ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822-52), 
after the disembarkation of the Vikings in 844, was 
said to have had relations with them and sent an am- 
bassador to their country to come to an agreement 
with them. [bn Dihya’s report is founded on what this 
envoy told the vizier Tammam b. ‘Alkama (d, 283/ 
896) on his return twenty months later, The ambassa- 
dor Yaby4 b. Hakam al-Bakri al-Ghazal (d. 250/864) 
(see al-GHazAL), who had Jed a mission to Byzantium 
in 840, does not give us any details from his journey 
to the country of al-Madjas which confirm the authen- 
ticity of his report. But even if the journey never 
in reality took place, it is nevertheless probable 
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that we have here the contemporary Hispano-Arabic 
view of al-Madjis, The Viking king's residence, 
it is related, was situated on a large island in the 
ocean. There are Madjiis there in great numbers, 
and in the neighbourhood of this island there are 
many other islands, big and small, where all the 
inhabitants are Madjis ... They used to be Madjis, 
but now they profess Christianity, after having 
forsaken the worship of fire and the religion they 
had before and adopted Christianity, except the 
inhabitants of some isolated islands in the sea, 
These Jast have stuck to their old religion, with its 
worship of fire, and they continue to marry their 
mothers or sisters [a trait attributed likewise to the 
Persian Magians) and practise other infamous 
deeds. They fight them and make them slaves 
(Melvinger, op. cit., 58-61, with refs.; here it must 
be stressed that —pace p, 60 n. 1., the information 
about marriage with a near relative seems suspicious, 
and must be due to a misunderstanding on the 
Arabic side). 

The reason why the Vikings and the peoples or 
groups of peoples living on the northern fringes 
of civilisation were described by the Arabs as Madjas 
was evidently the fact, as appears from the account 
by Ibn Dihya, that their religion reminded the Arabs 
of that of the Persian Magians, According to Islamic 
sources, Madijfis denotes “die Einwohner des alten 
Persiens, vor allem in ihrer Eigenschaft als Feuer- 
verehrer” (S. Wikander, Feuerpriester in Kleinasien 
und Iran, Lund 1946, in Skrifter utg. av K. human. 
vet.-samf. i Lund, xi, 28), The religion of the Scandi- 
navians and other Germanic peoples was essentially 
the same. Al-Mas‘idi mentions in his Murddj al- 
dhahab, written between 944 and 947 (Melvinger, 
op. cit., 47-8) that in 330/941-2 in Fustat in Egypt 
he had come across a book written by Bishop Ghud- 
mar (Godmar) of Gerona, dedicated to [Prince] al- 
Hakam (II, 350-66/961-76), He states “In that book 
it is said that the first king of the Franks Kuliidwih 
(Chlodovech) was first a Madjisi and that his con- 
sort Ghurtild (Chrodechild) made him a Christian.” 
According to western sources he was baptised in 496. 
It is not asserted in the text that he embraced the 
unspecified heathendom al-djdhiliyya. The same 
author relates in another place (fbid., 49): ‘Before 
the year 300/912-3, ships with thousands of men 
arrived at al-Andalus and sacked its coasts, and 
the inhabitants there thought that it was a people 
of al-Madjiis, appearing every two hundred years . .. 
But I think ... that it was al-Riis [see r0s], whom 
we have dealt with before in this work.” In his 
K. al-Buldén (written 276/889), 354, the historian 
and geographer al-Ya‘kib! names those who in 229/ 
843 invaded and sacked Seville as ‘‘al-Madjiis who are 
called al-Ris” (al-Madjis alladhina yukalu lahum al- 
Ris). Thus even very early Arabic authors linked 
the Madjis with the Riis, and both the above- 
mentioned authors were widely-travelled and knew 
from personal experience the conditions not only in 
the Middle East but also the western parts of the 
Mediterranean countries (A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian 
attack on Constantinople in 860, in The Mediaeval 
Acad. of America, Publs., xlvi, Cambridge, Mass., 
1946, 3-4 with refs.). The author al-Watwat (d. 718/ 
1318) assigns in his scientific and geographic en- 
cyclopaedia (Melvinger, op. cit., 63) “to YaAafit's 
(Japhet’s) descendants, al-Ris ... They believe 
in the Madjis religion and burn their dead in fire." 
The Persian Magians, on the other hand, did not 
burn their dead. The Spanish-Arabic historian and 
geographer Ibn Said al-Maghribi (d. 672/1274) 
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writes in Bast al-ard fi {aliha wa 'l-‘ard (Melvinger, 
op. cit., 62-3) about the great Saklab Island, “‘whose 
length is about 700 mils (one mil = 4000 dhira‘) 
and its extent across the middle about 330 mils, 
There are mountains, rivers, towns, built-up areas 
and a numerous population. It is said that they still 
adhere to the Madjis religion and worship fire, as 
they consider nothing more important than this 
(sc. fire), because the cold is so severe there.” (As 
is well-known, the Muslims in Spain used the term 
al-Sakdliba as a general word for slaves, procured 
to Spain from different parts of Europe; since many 
of them were of Germanic origin or from Scandinavia, 
in that way the Germanic tribes became known as 
al-Sakaliba; cf. A. A. El-Hajji, op. cit., 207, n. 1, 
with refs. and $aKAtrpa). The geographer al-Idrisi 
(d. 561/1166) says in his Nushat al-mushiak (Melvinger, 
op. cit., 57): “The fourth section of the seventh zone 
comprises the majority of the provinces in al- 
Risiyya (Russia), the provinces in Finmark (Finn- 
marken or Finland), the country of Tabast (Tavast- 
land), the country of Astalanda (Estonia) and the 
country of al-Madjiis.” R. Ekblom (Idrisi und die 
Ortsnamen der Ostseelander, in Namn och bygd, xix 
[1931], 65-6) writes: “Magas ... ist in friiheren 
arabischen Quellen die gew6hnliche Bezeichnung der 
nordischen Wikinger, die ... mit einem gewissen 
Recht als Feueranbeter bezeichnet werden konnten. 
Sie verehrten Thor, den Gott des Donners, sie ver- 
brannten vielfach ihre Toten, und das Feuer spielte 
eine grosse Rolle bei ihnen ... Um die Mitte des 
12, Jahrhunderts waren die Skandinavier christlich 
... Das einzige Gebiet in Europa, das zu dieser Zeit 
nicht unter nennenswerten Einfluss des Christen- 
tums gekommen war, waren, wenn man vom innern 
Russland absieht, die Lander Gstlich der Ostsee. 
Bei den hier wohnenden finnischen Vélkern spielte 
jedoch das Feuer keine hervorragende Rolle im 
Kultus, Ganz anders verhielt es sich mit den balti- 
schen Stammen. Bei diesen war das Feuer heilig, 
sie verehrten den Donnergott Perkiinas, und Leichen- 
verbrennung war bei ihnen noch im 12. Jahrhundert 
nicht ungewdhnlich. Was ist natiirlicher, als dass 
die arabischen Geographen die Bezeichnung Magis 
auf sie iibertriigen. Das Land der Magis ist bei Idrisi 
meiner Ansicht nach das baltische Gebiet, re 
das jetzige Lettland und Litauen ...” In al- 
Marwazi’s text it says (22, 1. 15, tr. 35) concerning 
al-Sakaliba: ‘The Slavs ... burn their dead, for 
they worship Fire” (V. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman 
Tahir Marvazi on China, the Turks and India, Arabic 
text (ca. A.D, 1120) with an English translation 
and commentary, London 1942). In his commentary, 
Minorsky writes (116 f.): “.,. Eastern Slavs are 
usually confused with the Ris, I. Kh., 154... The 
naive indication that the Slavs burn their dead 
‘because they are fire-worshippers’ may explain 
why the Arab historians call the Ras al-Madjas. 
Ya‘kiibi, Buldan, 354, calls the raiders who plundered 
Seville in 229/843: al-Majts alladhina yugdlu lahum 
al-Ras. In a famous passage I. Fadlan as an eye- 
witness describes the cremation of a Riis, and the 
argument may have been reversed: ‘the Ris were 
fire-worshipping Magians, for they burnt their dead’, 
cf. Minorsky, Ras, in E.J...." (cf. Melvinger, op. 
cit., 81-5 and Corr. to p. 81.) In a review of Dunlop's 
History of the Jewish Khazars, in Oriens, xi (1958), 
136, Minorsky says: P. 189... Nor can the term 
majis applied to the Northmen of Spain refer to 
their ‘Zoroastrianism’, but to the popular explanation 
of their custom of cremating their dead, see Minorsky, 
Ras in E.J,, Tahir Marvazi. ..." 
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5. R. Brunschvig put forward the hypothesis, 
that, as the law school of al-Awz44 {9.v.) declared 
as Madjtis all heathen with whom they wanted 
to become to an agreement, this was the reason why 
the Vikings harrying in Spain have been called 
Madjis in Arabic; “dés leur premiétre apparition 
sur les cétes d’Espagne en 844, il y a eu entre eux 
et I'émir de Cordoue des tractations de paix” (/bn 
‘Abdalh’akam et la conquéte de i’ Afrique du Nord par 
les Arabes. Etude critique, in AIEO Alger, vi [1942-7], 
112; reprinted in Al-Andalus, xl [1975], 133 f.). 
But this hypothesis is groundless. There is no certain 
proof of relations between the Vikings and the Muslim 
rulers, and in any case, al-Awza‘l’s madhkhab had been 
pressed back in Spain by that of Malik towards the 
end of the znd/8th century (Melvinger, op. cit., 74-7). 

6. Tbn ‘Idhari relates (ibid., 116 f. with ref.) that 
the ruler Hisham I in 177/793 sent ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Mughith on a summer campaign 
to the Rim country. This expedition is famous in 
history and one of the most important, He came to 
Ifrandja (Gerona), besieged the town and made a 
breach in its walls by using catapults. And he got 
nearer to the land of al-Madjiis, marched through 
the enemy's land and stayed there several months, 
burning villages and destroying strongholds. He 
attacked the town of Arbiina (Narbonne). It was a 
great victory, where the value of one-fifth of the 
prisoners amounted to 45,000 in minted coins, In 
179/795 Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, according 
to the same author (ibid,, 14 f.) sent out a commander 
on a summer campaign against Galicia. The latter 
was informed that Idhfunsh (Alfonso II el Casto) 
had asked al-Bashkunish (the Basques) for help 
and the people in this neighbourhood, viz. al-Madjis 
and others. Ibn al-Athir (ibid., 10 ff.) speaks about 
his neighbours the Basques and those of al-Madjis 
who lived near them and the people round there. 
In Tbn Hayy4n's al-Muktabdis (Garcia-Gomez-Lévi- 
Provengal, of, cit., 296f.) it is related about a 
summer campaign in the year 200/816 against the 
Prince of Pampeluna that in a battle lasting thirteen 
days many were killed, among others Saltan, the 
leader (¢l mejor caballero) of al-Madjis. Ibn Hayyan 
(Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., i*, 204) is the only 
one to mention a campaign against Alava, command- 
ed by the sdhid al-sawd?if “Ubayd Allah, who invaded 
the district in August 825/Rabi® II 210, caused 
devastation and finally met with the Asturian 
forces, “Une violente bataille se déroula au pied 
d'une montagne que le chroniqueur appelle Djabal 
al-Madjas, ‘la montagne des adorateurs du feu’, 
ou peut-étre ‘des Normands’. Elle se termina par la 
défaite des Chrétiens, et l'on appela par la suite 
en Espagne musulmane cette campagne ‘l'expédition 

la victoire’ (ghazwat al-fath)."" It is probably 
here a question of the same peoples who were men- 
tioned in 793, 795 and 816; the territories where they 
are said to have lived, are not too distant from each 
other. Of course there can never have been genuine 
Zoroastrians in those regions, but at present we do 
not know anything about these so-called al-Madjds 
in the neighbourhood of the Basques (cf. Melvinger, 
op. cit., 126-28, 9-22, 86-115), Lévi-Provencal states 
(Du nouveau sur le royaume de Pampelune au 1X° 
stécle, in Bulletin hispanique, lv (1953), 8) that some 
of the Basques were evidently still pagan at the 
beginning of the goth century, and Ci. Sdnchez- 
Albornoz (Invasiones normandas a la Espana cristiana 
durante el siglo IX, in Settimane di studio del centro 
ttaliano ai studi sull'alto medievo. XVI. I Normanni 
¢ la loro espansione in Europa nell'alto medioevo 18-24 
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aprile 1968, Spoleto 1969, 370) considers it certain 
that these al-Madjis were Basque idolaters, main- 
taining that the name Zalddn (thus correctly in- 
stead of Saltan) is a purely Basque word. 

7. As we have seen, the term al-Madjds was used 
for tribes living in the north, even when we know 
for certain that it does not apply to the Vikings (all 
the textual loci probantes are not recorded here). In 
such cases, the Arabic authors were thinking about 
the religion in which fire in some from played a 
prominent part. 

8. Al-Madjis was used in the West as a name for 
Vikings, evidently because they did not know of, 
nor did they use, the correct term al-Riis, which was 
used by the Arabic Persian authors, Besides, the 
latter knew the difference, as far as religion was 
concerned, between the Ris on one hand and on 
the other the Madjfis (= Zoroastrians), who never 
burnt their dead. The Arabs in the West did not 
know the crucial difference between Vikings and 
Zoroastrians in the use of fire for funeral ceremonies, 
but mostly paid attention to the dominant element 
of the fire itself. And since the Vikings were neither 
Christians nor Jews, they were consequently 
assimilated to the Madjiis because of the role of fire 
in their religious culture. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: R. Dozy’s monograph 
Les normands en Espagne, in his Recherches*, ii, 
250-371 and Appendix XXXIV, deals with the 
various attacks by the Madjds in Spain. At the 
beginning of this survey, references are given 
to earlier literature by Werlauff, Mooyer, Kruse 
and Kunik. Dozy, Melvinger and El-Hajji have 
abundant references, Dozy and Melvinger also some 
Arabic texts; see also A. K. Fabricius, La premiére 
invasion des Normands dans Espagne musulmane 
en 844, in Actes du X* Congrés international des 
Orientalistes, Lisbon 1892. A, Seippel has mentioned 
all the texts known to him, also dealing with other 
peoples than the Madjis, in Rerum normannicarum 
fontes arabici. E libris quum typis expressis tum 
manu seriptis coll, et ed,, Oslo 1896-1928, Nor- 
wegian tr. in Det Norske Videnskaps-Akad. i 
Oslo, Skrifier. U1, Hist.-filos. kl, 1954, no. 2 by 
H. Birkeland, Nordens historie i middelalderen 
etter arabiske kilder, Overs, til norsk av de arabiske 
kilder med innledn., forfatterbiografier, biblio- 
grafi og merknader, Oslo [1955]; J. Stefansson, 
The Vikings in Spain. From Arabic (Moorish) 
and Spanish sources, in Saga-Book of the Viking 
Club, vi (1909), 31-46; F. Lot, Les invasions 
barbares et le peuplement de l'Europe, i, Paris 1937, 
159-62; Husayn Mu?’nis (Monés), Contribution @ 
Vétude des invasions des Normands en Espagne 
musulmane enire 859 et 844 [sic] J.C., in Bull. 
de la Société royale d'études historiques, £ ‘gyple, ii 
(1950); D. M. Dunlop, The British Isles according 
to medieval Arabic authors, in IQ, iv (1957-8), 
11-28; W. E, D. Allen, The poet and the spae-wife. 
An attempt to reconstruct al-Ghazal’s embassy to 
the Vikings, Dublin-London 1960; H. Arbman, 
The Vikings, London 1961, 85-8. 

(A. MELVINGER) 

AL-MADJOSI. (See ‘ari 8. at-‘ansAs AL-MADJOsI.] 

MADMON ai passive participle of damina “to 
be liable’), a legal term meaning the thing for 
which one is liable or responsible. It occurs in the 
following connections: madmin bihi “thing pawned”; 
madmiin Sanku “debtor”; madman lahu or Salayhi 
“creditor”. Liability (¢amd [q.v.]) plays an impor- 
tant role in the law of obligations; the rules which 
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are applied to the parties involved and to the legal 
institutions are enumerated in the chapters on 
contracts. 

Liability and obligation to restore may arise 
from the non-performance of a contract, if the object 
has perished, or from fa‘addi “transgression” i.e. 
from illicit acts, when the object is lost or damaged 
by the unlawful act. The obligation to restore depends 
on the division of things (mdi), which are divided 
either into fungibles (mithli) ie. things that can 
be measured (makil) or weighed (mawzian) or counted 
(ma‘daid), or secondly, are divided into things 
(mukawwamal) with a special value (Rima) and in- 
dividuality i.e. they are ‘ayn species. 

Bibliography: EE. Fagnan, Additions aux 
dictionnaires arabes, 101; E.Tyan, Le systéme 
de responsabilité déictuelle en droit musulman, 
thesis, Lyons 1926, 149-261; O. Spies, Die Lehre 
von der Haftung fiir Gefahr im islamischen Recht, 

in Zeitschrift f. vergl. Rechtswissenschafi, xviii 

(1955), 79°95; J.Schacht, An introduction to 

Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 147f., 292; T. W. 

Juynboll, Handleiding*, 384; the chapters in 

the fikh-books, and especially E. Sachau, Muham- 

med. Recht, 385 ff., Khall, Mukdtasar, Italian 

tr. O. Santillana, ii, 249 ff., French tr. G.-H. 

Bousquet, Abrégé de la loi musulmane selon le rite 

de Vimam Malek, Algiers 1956-62; L. W.C. van 

den Berg, Principes du droit Musulman selon les 
rites @Abou Hanifah et de ChafiSi, tr. France de 

Tersant, Algiers 1896, ror. {O. Spres) 

MADRAS, a major port and city on the Coro- 
mandel coast of southeastern peninsular India, in 
lat. 13°4’ N. and 80°15’ E., formerly a governorship 
of the presidency of the same name (the latter com- 
prising the eastern coast of India from Cape Comorin 
to Lake Chilka in present-day Orissa, as well as a 
large part of the interior of the Deccan, and the 
northern Malabar coast); since independence the 
capital of the Indian Union State of Tamil Nadu. 

tr. Nomenclature. The origin of the name 
“Madras” has been much debated. Perhaps the two 
most plausible explanations are offered by Hobson 
Jobson and the Madras glossary. The former (532) 
points out that the “earliest maps" of the region 
show Madrasapatanam as a Muslim settlement, 
and “having got so far we need not hesitate to identify 
it with Madrasa, a college... That there was such 
a Madrasa in existence is established by the quota- 
tion from Hamilton, who was there about the end 
of the r7th century. Fryer’s map (1698, but illustrat- 
ing 1672-73) represents the governor's house as a 
building of Mahomedan architecture, with a dome. 
This may have been the Madrasa itself. Lockyer 
(1711) also speaks of a college of which the building 
was very ancient, formerly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a residence for young writers". 
The Manual of the administraiton of the Madras 
Presidency (ii, 91) dismisses this idea, however 
(‘‘Madrissa, a Mahommedan school, has been 
suggested, which considering the date at which the 
name is first found seems fanciful"), and vol. iii 
of this work, the Madras glossary (144), offers the 
alternative explanation that 'Madras", in Sanskrit 
Mandardjapajjana, is derived from the Telugu 
Mandaradzu, the name of a local ruler. 

Until the early rrth/r7th century Madras was a 
small fishing village. It is not mentioned by Ibn 
Battita, who landed in Ma‘bar [g.v.] at the “large 
and fine city of Fattan” (thought to have been 
Kaveripattanam, Gibb, op. cit. in Bibl, 263-4) in 
ca, 739/1338. Marco Polo, however, writes at some 


length of the shrine of St. Thomas, built at Malaipar, 
“the name of which is still applied to a suburb of 
Madras about 3% miles south of Fort St. George” 
(Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ii, 354-9). 

2. History. In March, 1639, Francis Day of the 
East India Company “obtained a piece of ground five 
miles long, and one broad” (Manual of the administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, ii, 279) at the small 
village of Madras, on which to build a town and fort. 
The land thus purchased, formerly a part of the 
waning Vijayanagar Kingdom, was to become the 
nucleus of the modern city of Madras. 

Called originally by its founders Fort St. George, 
Madras remained subordinate to the Chief of the 
Settlement of Bantam in Java until 1653, when it 
was raised to the rank of an independent presidency. 
In 1702 Dawid Khan, a general in the service of 
the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib [¢.v.], blockaded 
the settlement for a few weeks, but without success. 
In 1741 the town was again attacked, this time by 
the Marathds [9.v.], once again unsuccessfully, Fort 
St. George was expanded and strengthened in 1743, 
but this failed to prevent Labourdonnais from 
bombarding and capturing it in 1746. The city, 
by this time the largest in southern India, was 
restored to the British in 1748 by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, although the Government of the 
Presidency did not return to Madras until 1752. 
The French made a second, unsuccessful attempt 
to take the Madras in 1758; the city was occupied, 
but the French, under Lally, failed to take Fort 
St. George. After two months the French were 
forced to withdraw by the arrival of a British fleet 
in the Madras roads. From this time the city, although 
threatened in 1769 and again in 1788 by the approach 
of Haydar ‘AI! [g.v.] of Mysore’s cavalry, was to 
remain in British hands until independence in 1947. 

At the time of the 1971 Census of India, Madras, 
the third most important port and fourth largest 
city of India, had a population of 2,469,449 (Census 
of India, series 19, part X-B); of this number 210,083 
(comprising 116,444 males and 93,639 females) were 
Muslims (Census of India, series 19, part II-C-i), 
The Census of India figures are not divided to show 
sectarian affiliations, but the great majority of 
Madrasi Muslims are Tamil-speaking, either Rawther 
or Labbai(g.v.], Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi madhhab 
who do not claim Arab ancestry and who predominate 
in the interior of Tamil Nadu; or else Marakayar 
and Kayalar, Sunn! Muslims of the Shafit madhhab 
who claim some Arab ancestry and who predominate 
along the Coromandel coast. 

Bibliography: J. T. Wheeler, Madras in the 
olden times, Madras 1861; Manual of the administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, Madras 1885-1893, 
in 3 vols., of which iii is the Madras glossary; Sir 
H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903; 
Sir H. Yule, and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases, London 1903, repr. 1968 (the authorities 
cited in the extract from Hobson-Jobson quoted 
above are: John Fryer, A new account of East 
India and Persia, London 1698; Charles Lockyer, 
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East Indies, Edinburgh 1727); W. W. Hunter, 
ed., Imperial gazetteer of India*, Oxford 1908; 
Sir H. Yule, Cathay and the way thither, 4 vols., 
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Madras City; also Census of India, 1971, series 19, 
part II-C Social and Cultural Tabies. 
(A. D, W. Fores) 

MADRASA, in modern usage, the name of an 
institution of learning where the Islamic 
sciences are taught, i.e. a college for higher studies, 
as opposed to an elementary school of traditional 
type (kuttdd); in mediaeval usage, essentially a 
college of law in which the other Islamic sciences, 
including literary and philosophical ones, were an- 
cillary subjects only. 


I, Tue mNstiTUTION IN THK ARABIC, PERSIAN AND 
TURKISH LANDS 


1. Children's schools, 


The subject of Islamic education in general is 
treated under TARBIYA, Here it should merely be 
noted that the earliest, informal institutions of 
learning in the Islamic world were probably children’s 
schools, such arrangements doubtless going back 
to the pre-Islamic period. In Medina, the teachers 
were often Jews (see al-Baladhuri, 473 below; cf. 
the name rabbdni for the teacher: Kur’an, III, 79; 
V, 44, 63; Bukhari, “f/m, bab 10; Ya*kabl, ii, 243); 
but ability to write was not so common here as in 
Mecca, After the battle of Badr, several captured 
Meccans were released to teach writing in Medina 
(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 171). A contem- 
porary of ‘Umar’s, Djubayr b. Hayya, who was 
later an official and governor, was a teacher (mu‘allim 
kuttdb) in a school in Ti if (Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, Cairo 
1325, i, 235). Mu‘awiya, who had acted as the 
Prophet's amanuensis, took a great interest in the 
education of the young. They learned reading, 
writing, counting, swimming and a little of the 
Kur’an and the necessary observances of religion. 
Famous men like al-Hadjdjadj and the poets al- 
Kumayt and al-Tirimmab are said to have been 
schoolmasters. (Lammens, Mo‘déwia, 329 ff., 360 ff.). 
The main subject taught was adab, so that the schools 
of the children were called madjlis al-adab (A ghani*, 
xviii, 10x), and the teacher was called mu?addib, 
also mu‘allim or mukattib (al-Makki, Kat al-kulad, 
i, 158, 1. 8), in modern times fikih (see Lane, Manners 
and customs, 61), The teacher was as a rule held in 
little esteem, perhaps a relic of the times when he 
was a slave, but we also find distinguished scholars 
teaching in schools; thus Dahhak b. Muzahim, the 
exegist, traditionist and grammarian, who died 
in 105/723 or 106/724 had a school in Kiifa, said 
to have been attended by 3,000 children, where 
he used to ride up and down among his pupils on 
an ass (Yakit, Udaba’, iv, 272-3). As language 
was of the utmost importance, we find a Bedouin 
being appointed and paid as a teacher of the youth 
in Basra (ibid., ii, 239). School spread during the 
Umayyad period, and instruction was also given 
at home in the houses (see Haneberg, Schul- und 
Lehrwesen, 4 f.). 

For the subsequent development of children's 
schools, see KUTTAB. 


2. Islamic studies in the mosque: the early 
period. 


The madrasa is the product of three stages in 
the development of the college in Islam, The mosque 
or masdjid, particularly in its designation as the 
non-congregational mosque, was the first stage, and 
it functioned in this as an instructional centre. 
The second stage was the masdjid-khdn complex, in 
which the han or hostelry served as a lodging for 
out-of-town students. The third stage was the 


madrasa proper, in which the functions of both 
masdjid and khdn were combined in an institution 
based on a single wahkf (q.v.] deed. 

The masdjid (q.v.) appears early in [slam as a 
centre for instruction, above all for the inculcation 
of the sacred texts and scriptures. Within the 
masdjid, the focus of learning was the madjlis 
(q.v.), from djalasa “to sit up" in contradistinc- 
tion to the near-synonymous verb ka‘ada, which 
means ‘to sit down’. Learning took place in the 
masdjid, a place of worship, specifically a place of 
prostration (from sadjada, ‘to prostrate oneself") in 
prayer before God. From the prostrate position of 
the prayer, the teacher and his students would then 
“sit up”, and the class, or madjlis, would begin. 
(From the near-synonymous verb ka‘ada, the ism 
makdn, sc. makSad, is a bench, upon which one sits 
from a standing position). 

In the new studies associated with the mosque, 
the Jearning by heart and the understanding of the 
Kur’an formed the starting-point and next came the 
study of hadith, by which the proper conduct for 
a Muslim had to be ascertained. The Prophet was 
often questioned on matters of belief and conduct, 
in or outside the mosque (al-Bukhari, ‘J/m, bab 6, 52; 
23, 24, 26, 46). After the death of the Prophet, his 
Companions were consulted in the same way and 
scientific study began with the collection and arrange- 
ments of hadiths. This process is reflected in the 
hadiths themselves. According to them, even the 
Prophet in his lifetime was asked about hadiths 
(ibid,, bab 4, £4, 33, 59, 52, 53); the Prophet sits in a 
mosque surrounded by a halka and instructs this 
hearers; the latter repeat the Aadiths three times 
until they have learned them (ibid., bab 8, 30, 35, 
42). The Prophet sent teachers of the Kur?4n to the 
tribes, and so did ‘Umar in the year 17 (ibid., bab 
25). The necessity of ‘ilm is strongly emphasised. 
Jewish influence is perhaps to be recognised when 
learning is compared with the drinking of water 
(Bukhari, ‘lim, bab 20; cf. Proverbs, xviii, 4; Pirké 
Aboth, i, 4, 11) and the teachers are called rabbd- 
niyyan (al-Bukharl, ‘lim, bab 10). A special class 
of students, ahi al-‘ilm, was formed who spread 
the knowledge of traditions throughout Muslim lands 
(ibid., bab 7, 12). They collected people around 
them to instruct them in the most necessary prin- 
ciples of the demands of Islam. In this simple form 
of instruction, which was indistinguishable from edi- 
fying admonitions, lay the germ of Islamic studies. 
The knowledge imparted was ‘ilm or hikma (idid., 
bab 15). 

It was from the study of the Kur’an and of hadith 
that a science of jurisprudence began to develop, 
since the principles which were to be followed 
by the faithful did not always come ready-made 
from the mere reading of scripture. Although the 
early religious scholars, the ‘ulamd? [g.v,} (sing. 
‘alim), were usually the experts on the Kur?in 
and were called al-kurrd (sing. kari?) [see KUR?AN. 
3 and KuRRA’], on the hadith [9.v.], and were called 
al-muhaddithin (sing. muhaddith), and on Kur’nic 
exegesis and were called al-mufassiriin (sing. mufas- 
sir) [see TaFstr], yet the rst century of Islam saw 
the development of the jurisconsult-doctor of the 
law, the mufti-fakih, The turn of the century was 
later commemorated as “the Year of the Juris- 
consults", sanat al-fukahd’, because of a number, 
generally considered to be seven, who died in and 
around that time (J. Schacht, Origins, 243, and see 
AL-PUKAHA? AL-SaB‘a in Suppl.). 

We hear of a madjlis for studies in the Medina 
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mosque in the rst century A.H. (A ghdni, i, 48; iv, 
162-3). Yazid b, Abi Habib, sent by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz as mufti to Egypt, is said to have been the 
first to teach in Egypt (Suyitl, Husn al-muhadara, 
i, 132); be is mentioned along with another as 
teacher of al-Layth (al-Kindi, Wulat, 89) and the 
latter, upon whose pronouncements fatwas were is- 
sued, had his falka in the mosque (Husn, i, 134). 
Umar II had before this sent al-Nafi‘, the mawld of 
Ibn ‘Umar, to Egypt to bring them the sunan (ibid., 
130). He also sent an able reciter of the Kur?an 
to the Maghrib as kdgi to teach the people fird’a 
(idid., 131). Education was arranged for by the gov- 
ernment by allowing suitable people to give in- 
struction in addition to their regular office. The 
first teachers in the mosques were the &ussds, as 
a rule Adgis, whose discourses dealt with the inter- 
pretation of the Kur’an and the proper conduct 
of divine service. Theit maw‘iza was the direct con- 
tinuation of the moral instruction given by the old 
Companions (cf. al-Bukharl, ‘7lm, bab 12), The in- 
struction started in the mosque of ‘Amr was contin- 
ued for centuries, In the 2nd/8th century, al-ShafiT 
taught various subjects here every morning till his 
death (204/820) (al-Suyit!l, Husn al-muhddara, i, 
134; Yakat, Udabd?, vi, 383). [t was after this time 
that the study of fish came markedly to the front 
and the great teachers used at the same time to 
give fatwis (cf. Husn, i, 182-3). 

Arabic philological studies were ardently pros- 
ecuted in the mosques. The interest of the early 
Arabs in rhetoric survived under Islam; the fakih 
Sa‘id b, al-Musayyab (d. 95/713-4; cf. al-Tabari, 
ii, 1266) discussed Arabic poetry in his madjlis in 
the mosque in Médina; but it was still thought re- 
markable that poems should be dealt with in a 
mosque (Aghdnt, i, 48; iv, 162-3). In the year 256/ 
870, al-Tabari by request dictated the poems of al- 
Tirimmah beside the Bayt al-Mal in the Mosque of 
‘Amr (Yakit, Udabd?, vi, 432). In the chief mosque 
of Basra, the ashdd al-‘arabiyya sat together (ibid., 
iv, 135). In Baghdad, al-Kisa’1 gave his lectures in 
the mosque which bears his name. At quite an early 
date we read of special appartments (which were cer- 
tainly also lecture-rooms) for authorities on the 
Kuran, for, according to al-WakidI, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Umm Maktim lived in Medina in the dar al-Rurrd? 
(Husn al-muhddara, ii, 142). 

As is evident from the examples quoted, studies 
were not only prosecuted in the chief mosques but 
aiso in other mosques. In Egypt, not only the Mos- 
que of ‘Amr but also the chief mosques of later 
date were important centres of study, As soon as the 
Mosque of Ibn Tilin was founded, a pupil of al- 
Shafi‘fi began to lecture in it on hadith (Husn al- 
muhddara, ii, 139). During the Fatimid period this 
was continued. In the year 361/972, the Azhar [9.v.] 
Mosque was finished. Soon afterwards, the new ShI‘T 
kadi, ‘Ali b. al-Nu‘m4n, lectured in it on fikh ac- 
cording to his school; in 378/988 al-‘AzIz and his 
vizier Ya‘kib b. Killis founded 35 lectureships, 
and in addition to their salaries the lecturers were 
given quarters in a large house built beside the 
mosque (al-Makrizi, iv, 49; Sulayman Ragad al- 
Hanafi, Kans al-djawhar fi ta’vikh al-Ashar, 32 ff.). 

Thus the masdjid continued to be used for the 
teaching of one or more of the Islamic sciences, or 
their ancillaries among the literary arts, well in- 
to the 3rd/9th century of Islam, The turning-point 
in its use came after the mihna [g.v.] or Great In- 
quisition, Begun in the last year of al-Ma’min's 
caliphate, 218/833, the mikna extended across the 


caliphates of al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wathik to the 
second year of al-Mutawakkil's caliphate, 234/848, a 
period of fifteen years. The upshot of the mihna 
was the political bankruptcy of its authors, the 
rationalist forces represented by the philosophical 
theologians, and the correlative triumph of the 
traditionalist forces, its victims, the doctors of 
the law, a triumph due in great measure to the heroic 
endurance of Ahmad b. Hanbal (¢.v.]. 

After the mina, more and more masdjids came to 
be founded for legal studies, ie. as colleges of law, 
Since the masdjid could not serve as a lodging 
place for teaching staff and students—the excep- 
tions being the wayfarer (ibn al-sabil) and ascetic, 
pious men who had given up all wordly goods (zuhhdd, 
sing. zahid)—khans were founded next to the masdjids 
to serve as lodging for students from out-of-town. 
The outstanding example of this type of arrange- 
ment was the extensive network of masdjid-khan 
complexes founded in the lands of the eastern cali- 
phate during the 4th/roth century by Badr b. Hasan- 
awayh (d. 405/ror4), governor of several provinces 
under the Buwayhids [see HASANWA vu], Such men of 
power and influence needed the good offices of the 
Sulama@?, their sole sure link with the masses of 
the faithful. To establish this connection, such men 
founded for the ‘u/amd? institutions wherein they 
could teach the Islamic sciences. Besides currying 
favour with the ‘ulama’, the powerful founders were 
performing highly meritorious acts of charity en- 
dearing them to the masses and the ‘u/amd? alike. 

The terminology for legal studies developed 
before the flourishing of the madrasa in the sth/rrth 
century. It derived from the radicals d-r-s. The 
second form of the verb, darrasa, used without 
a complement, meant “to teach law"; fadvis, its 
verbal noun (masdar), meant “the teaching of law"’, 
the function as well as the post of professor of 
law; the plural, fadaris, or “professorships of law”, 
was of later development, when the holding of 
several professorships by one doctor of the law 
became a common practice. The term dars, meant “a 
lesson or lecture on law”; mudarris, the active parti- 
ciple, meant “the professor of law’. It must be kept 
in mind that these terms had these significations in 
reference to law, especially when used in the ab- 
solute, without a complement. The verb fakkaha 
is of rare occurrence, and was not commonly used 
to designate the teaching of law. The term fakih 
was used in the sense of ‘‘doctor of the law”, or 
‘student of law", particularly ‘‘a graduate student”, 
in contradistinction to mutafakkih, used to designate 
“the undergraduate’. The accomplished fakih 
was eligible to become a mudarris and a mufti; 
for as a fakih who had successfully defended his 
theses in disputations (mundgara), he obtained his 
licence to teach and to issue legal opinions (idjdza 
li 'l-tadris wa 'l-ifta?). 

The college of law therefore began as a masdjid 
and was soon joined by the &44n or hostel for out- 
of-town students. The lodging place next to the 
masdjid was especially necessary for the student of 
law as distinguished, for instance, from the student 
of the hadith. Jurisprudence was by now a science 
whose rudiments had to be learned in a period of 
years, usually four, and these usually under the 
direction of one master. After this basic undergrad- 
uate training, if he was successful and chosen by 
his master as a sahib or fellow, he went on to graduate 
studies that lasted an indefinite period of time, 
some follows working as repetitors (mud) under 
their masters for as many as twenty years before 
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acquiring their own professorial chair. In contrast, 
the student of hadith travelled from one place to 
another, acquiring rare Aadiths, and collections of 
hadiths, from hadith-masters who often were the 
last link in the chain of transmitters, holding alone 
the authorisation to pass on their collections author- 
itatively to others, The fadith student travelled 
therefore from place to place and collected as many 
authorisations, idjdzas, as possible from as many 
masters as he could reach. The law student was 
interested in an authorisation covering a field of 
knowledge, that of law, in one idjdza; the licence 
to teach law and issue legal opinions, idjazat al-tadris 
wa ‘l-fatwa, which he obtained from one master- 
jurisconsult. The khan, founded near the masdjid, 
was therefore necessary as a lodging-place for law 
students away from home. 


3. The library as an adjunct to the mos- 
que and other institutions of higher learning. 


In the descriptions of the larger mosques the 
libraries are often mentioned. These collections were 
gradually brought together from gifts and bequests, 
and it was a common thing for a scholar to give his 
books for the use of the muslimtin or ahl al-‘ilm 
(e.g. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi; Yakit, Udaba?, i, 252; 
cf. iv, 287), Many other libraries were semi-public. 
These often supplemented the libraries of the mos- 
ques, because they contained books in which the 
mosques were not much interested, notably on logic, 
falsafa, geometry, astronomy, music, medicine and 
alchemy; the latter were called al-‘ultim al-kadima or 
Sultim al-awa@?il (cf. Goldziher, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W. 
(r9x5], phil. hist. KI. no. 8, Berlin 1916), The acad- 
emy, bayt al-hikma [g.v.], founded by al-Ma’min 
(r98-218/8r3-33) in Baghdad, deserves first mention. 
It recalls the older academy founded in Gundeshapir 
to which al-Mansir had invited Georgios b. Gabri?él 
as head of the hospital; he also translated works 
from the Greek (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 123-4). In the 
new academy there was a Jarge library, and it was 
extended by the translations which were made by 
men qualified in the above-mentioned fields; there 
was also an astronomical observatory attached 
to the institution, in which there were also apart- 
ments for the scholars attached to it (Fihrist, ed. 
Fliigel, 243; cf. Ibn al-Kifti, Ta@vikh al-Hukama?, 
98). When the caliph al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892-902) 
built himself a new palace, he had apartments and 
lecture-rooms in an adjoining building for men 
learned in every science, who received salaries to 
teach others (al-Makrizi, iv, 192 ff.; Husn al-muha- 
dara, ii, 142). 

Private individuals of wealth continued bene- 
factions on these lines. All b. Yahya, who died in 
275/888 and was known as al-Munadjdjim, had a 
palace with a library, which was visited by those in 
search of knowledge from all lands; they were able 
to study all branches of learning in this institution, 
called khizdnat al-hikma, without fee; astronomy 
was especially cultivated (Yakit, Udaba?, v, 467). 
In Mawsil, Dja‘far b. Muhammad al-Mawsili (d. 
323/935) founded a dar al-‘ilm with a library in which 
students worked daily at all branches of knowledge 
and were even supplied with free paper. The founder 
lectured on poetry in it (idid., ii, 420). In the 4th/roth 
century, al-Makdis!l visited in Shiraz a large library 
founded by ‘Adud al-Dawla (367-72/977-83) to which 
people of standing had access, The books were 
arranged in cases and listed in catalogues and the 
library (khizdnat al-kutub) was administered by a 
director (wakil), an assistant (kAdzin) and an inspector 


(mushrif (al-Mukaddas!I, 449). Similar institutions 
are known in Basra, Ram-Hurmuz, Rayy and 
Karkh (ibid., 413; Yakdt, Udaba?, ii, 3-5; Tbn 
Taghribird!, ed. Popper, ii, 51-2). 

In Cairo, they were well-known under the Fati- 
mids. In their palace, they had a library which was 
said to be the largest in Islam. It had about 40 
rooms full of books and all branches of knowledge 
were represented; they had for example 1,200 copies 
of al-Tabari’s History and 18,000 books on the “old 
learning” (al-Makrizi, ii, 253-5). The vizier Ya‘kiib 
b. Killis founded an academy with stipends for 
scholars and spent 1,000 dinaérs a month on it 
(Yahya b. Sa‘id, ed. Tallquist, fol. 108a; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafayat, Cairo r3ro/1892-3, ii, 334; cf. al- 
Makrizi, iv, 192). It was overshadowed by the 
“House of Knowledge” (dar al-‘ilm or ddr al-hikma) 
founded by al-Hakim in 395/1005. It contained a 
library and reading-room as well as rooms for meet- 
ings and for classes. Librarians and assistants, with 
their servants, administered it, and scholars were 
given allowances to study there; all branches of 
learning were represented—astronomy, medicine, 
etc., in addition to the specifically Islamic subjects. 
Al-Hakim built similar institutions in al-Fustat 
(al-Makrizi, ii, 334 ff.). The whole institution was 
closely associated with Shita propaganda, which 
is obvious from the fact that it was administered 
by the da% '!-du‘dt, who held conferences with the 
learned men there every Monday and Thursday (al- 
Makrizi, iv, 226; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha?, 
iii, 487; see also Mapyits. 2. In IsmA‘Ili usage). A 
similar missionary institute (dar al-da‘Swa) was built 
in Aleppo in 507/r113-14 by the amir Fakhr al-Mulk 
(Ibn Taghribirdl, ed. Popper, ii, 360). We may 
assume that these buildings were also arranged for 
the performance of the salét. 

With the ddr al-hikma, Islam was undoubtedly 
continuing Hellenistic traditions. Al-MakrizIl men- 
tions a dar al-hikma of the pre-Islamic period, where 
the learned men of Egypt used to work (iv, 377); Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a also mentions pre-Islamic seminaries 
in Egypt where Hellenistic learning was cultivated 
(dar al-Silm, i, 104), and the similarity with the 
Alexandrine Museion, which was imitated in Perga- 
mon and Antioch, for example, is apparent (J. W. H. 
Walden, The universities of anctent Greece, New York 
ror9, 48-50). Al-Hakim’s institution was finally 
closed with the end of the Fatimid dynasty (567/ 
tr71). Salah al-Din had all the treasures of the 
palace, including the books, sold over a period of 
ten years. Many were burned, thrown into the Nile, 
or thrown into a great heap, which was covered with 
sand so that a regular “hill of books” was formed. 
The number of books said to have disposed of varies 
from 120,000 to 2,000,000, but many were saved 
for new libraries (al-Makrizl, ii, 253-5; Abii Shama, 
Kitab al-Rawdatayn, Cairo 1287/1870, i, 200, 268), 
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4. The origin and spread of the madrasa 
proper. 


Although the madrasa proper now began to evolve, 
there was for a long time much overlapping between 
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the mosque and the madrasa, for even after the ap- 
pearance of madrasas, the regular mosques remained 
schoo] as before. 

Ibn Battita, who travelled in the 8th/r4th century, 
in the period when madrasas flourished most, 
attended lectures on hadith in the Djami* of Shiraz 
and in the Djami‘ of al-Mangiir in Baghdad (ii, 83, 
tro), In Damascus in 580/1184, Ibn Djubayr refers 
to rooms in the Umayyad Mosque, which were used 
for Shafil and Maliki students, who received con- 
siderable stipends (idjrd’, ma‘lam) (Rikla, 272, above). 
In Egypt in the time of al-Makrizi (9th/rsth century), 
there were 8 rooms for fikh studies in the Mosque of 
‘Amr (al-Makrizi, iv, 20, 21). In al-Azhar in the 
7th/14th century, and later, after the earthquake of 
702, many lecture-rooms with paid teachers were 
built (ibid, 52), likewise in the Mosque of al-Hikim 
(ibid., 57). 

When a particular room was set apart for teaching 
purposes in a mosque, this was often called a madrasa; 
for example six of the Damascus madrasas were 
in the Umayyad Mosque (JA, ser. 9, iii, 410, 432, 
437; iv, 262, 270, 481; others: vii, 230). The madrasas 
were often also built close beside the large mosques 
so that they practically belonged to them. This was 
the case in Mecca (Chron. Mekka, ii, 104 ff.; cf. Tbn 
Battiita, i, 324). 

Though the madrasa was an independent institu- 
tion, the distinction between the madrasa and or- 
dinary mosque was very slight, all the less as sermons 
were also preached in the madrasa. In the Nizimiyya 
in Naysabir, services were held as soon as it was 
finished (by ‘Abd al-Rabim: Wiistenfeld, Sch4fi%, 
iii, 285) and the Nizamiyya in Baghdad had a minbar 
(Ibn Djubayr, 219). In Egypt from 5690/1174 to 
665/1267 there was only one Friday khufba, but after 
this time there was usually a minbar in the larger 
madrasas. 

Tt was only natural that the madrasas should 
also be called masdjid (cf. Ibn Djubayr, 48). Ibn 
al-Hadjdj in the 8th/r4th century still wants to 
distinguish between masdjid and madrasa and to give 
more importance to the former (Madkhal, ii, 3, 48). 
The distinction remained, however, quite an artificial 
one, and this is also true of the distinction between 
madrasa and dja@mi‘. The name madrasa was decided 
by the main object of the institution and the special 
style of the building. The name djdmi* was only 
given if the Friday service was held in it. 

The connection between mausoleum and mos- 
que was also found with the madrasa. The tomb of 
the founder was placed in Nir al-Din’s madrasa 
in Damascus (Ibn Djubayr, 284-5), and during 
the Mamlik period it was the regular custom for 
the founders of a madrasa to be buried under a 
hubba (q.v.) in it. 

On education and the madrasa in general, cf. 
also F, Wistenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber und 
thre Lehrer, Gottingen 1837; von Kremer, Cultur- 
geschichte, Vienna 1877, ii, 479 ff.; Haneberg, Ab- 
handlung tiber das Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muham- 
medaner im Mittelalter, 1850; van Berchem, Corpus 
inser. arab,, 1, 252-69; G. Gabrieli, Manuale di 
bibliografia musulmana, i, 1916, 109 ff.; Johs. 
Pedersen, in IC, iii (1929), 525-37; A. Talas, La 
Madrasa Nizamiyya ¢ son histoire, Paris 1939. 

While the institutions called the dar al-‘ilm de- 
veloped in Fatimid countries into centres of ShIT 
propaganda, the madrasa grew up in the east out of 
similar Sunn! institutions. It is interesting to note 
that in 395/r005 al-Hakim built a Sunni dar-al-‘ilm 
in Cairo (Ibn TaghribirdI, ed. Popper, ii, 64, 105, 


106). But after these years, this institution was 
abolished and its two learned teachers executed. 
With the growing strength of the Sunna, especially 
in the Shafit and Hanafi forms, many educational 
institutions arose in the east which had a pronounced 
Sunni character (al-Mukaddasi, 232, 365, 415). 
Many teachers built houses of their own, where 
they dictated hadiths and held lectures on /fikh, e.g. 
a teacher who died in Marw in 420/ro29 (Wiisten- 
feld, Schafi%, 232). Abii Hatim al-Busti, born 
in 277/890, founded in his native town a school with 
a library with apartments and allowances for the 
maintenance of foreign students (ibid., 163; cf. 
204, 245). 

In Naysdbir especially, where studies were 
vigorously prosecuted in the mosque (e.g. Wiisten- 
feld, op, cit,, 236), many such institutions arose. Thus 
a special school was built for the Shafi‘ fikh-scholar 
al-S@igh al-Naysabiri (d. 349/060; ibid. 156; 
ef, 160), Aba SALI al-Husayn! (d. 393/1r003) himself 
founded a school in which to teach hadith, and it 
was attended by 1,000 scholars (ibid., 203). Ibn 
Firak (d, 406/rors-6; ibid., 216) did the same, like- 
wise Abu 'l-Kasim al-Kushayri in 437/1045-6 (idid., 
284); and for Rukn al-Din al-Isfara?inI (d. 4148/1027) 
a schoo! was built which surpassed all others (ibid., 
229). As early as the 4th/roth century, we find al- 
Mukaddasi praising the very fine madris of Iran- 
shahr (BGA, iii, 315). In the first half of the sth/r1th 
century, there were four especially famous madrasas 
in Naysabir: al-Madrasa al-Bayhakiyya, founded 
by al-Bayhak! (d. 458/1066), when he became a 
teacher in Naysabir in 441/1049-50 (Wiistenfeld, 
op. cit., iii, 270); al-Sa‘idiyya founded by the amir 
Nasr b. Sebiktigin (governor of Naysabir in 389/ 
999); one built by Aba Sa‘d Ism4‘ll al-Astardbad!; 
and another built for the teacher Abi Ishak al- 
Isfara’ini, A Nizaimiyya was also built here by 
Nizam al-Mulk for the Imam al-Haramayn al-Dju- 
wayn!l (al-Makrizi, iv, 192; Hus al-muhddara, ii, 
141-2). It was an event of great importance when 
Nizam al-Mulk (456-85/1064-92 vizier of the Saldjaik 
sultans Alp Arslan and Malik Shah) founded the 
celebrated Madrasa Nigdmiyya in Baghdad; the 
building was begun in 457/1065 and on 10 Dhu 
‘l-Ka‘da 459/22 September 1067 it was consecrated. 
It was founded for the Shafi‘l teacher Abd Ishak 
al-Shirazl. 

The Muslim historians are in some doubt about 
the history of the madrasa. Nizam al-Mulk is given 
the credit of having founded it, but al-Makrizi and 
al-Suyit! point out that madrasas were already in 
existence before him and mention the four above- 
named ones; but, as we have seen, even they were 
not innovations. Al-Subki thinks (says al-Suyiti) 
that the new feature was that Nizam al-Mulk en- 
dowed scholarship for the students. This again, 
however, was nothing new. But the enthusiasm 
and energy of Nizam al-Mulk marked the beginning 
of a new period of brilliance for the madrasa (cf. 
G. Makdisi, Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh 
century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv [1961], 1-56; 
A. L. Tibawi, Origin and character of al-Madrasah, 
in BSOAS, xxv [1962], 225-38; H. Halm, Die Anfange 
der Madrasa, in ZDMG, Suppl. 111, 1, XIX, Deutsche 
Orientalistentag [1977], 438-48). The sultan and men 
of high rank were now interested in it, and the type 
evolved by Nizam al-Mulk, a school in which the 
students were boarded, became the prevailing one 
after his time. We may presume that the older 
schools also had a place for prayer in them, i.e, 
they were a kind of mosques. The type of school 
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known to us is built as a complete mosque. Since 
even the older mosques contained living-rooms 
which were frequently used by students, there is 
no difference in principle between the school and 
the ordinary mosque; only the schools were especially 
arranged for study and the maintenance of students, 
This character is expressed by the name madrasa, 
plural maddris; it is a genuine Arabic formation 
from the word davasa, ‘‘to read”, “to study”, taken 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In the time of Nizam al-Mulk and immediately 
afterwards, the madrasa spread in ‘Irak, Khur&asan, 
al-Djazira, etc. He was not content with the two 
he founded in Naysabir and Baghdad. There was 
also a Madrasa Nizdmiyya in Balkh (Wiistenfeld, 
Schdfit, 240); in Mawsil (sbid., 319); in Harat, to 
which al-Shashi (d. 485/1092) was called from Ghazna 
(ibid., 310); and in Marw (Y4kit, iv, 509). The great 
vizier’s rival Tadj al-Mulk (d. 486/1093) founded a 
Madrasa Tadjiyya in Baghdad (idid., 311). In Naysa- 
bir, other madrasas were founded at the same time, 
for example one by al-Mani‘I (d. 463/1070-1; ibdid., 
277) and a Shatbiyya (ibid., 327), 

The prosperity of the madrasas stimulated by 
Nizam al-Mulk in the sth/r1th century survived for a 
long time in the east. In the 6th/r2th century Ibn 
Djubayr (580/1184) mentions some thirty madrasas in 
Baghdad, all in the eastern part of the town, the 
most notable being the Nizimiyya, renovated in 504/ 
trro-rr (Rikla, 229). In 631/1234, the caliph al- 
Mustansir founded the magnificent Mustansiriyya as 
a school for the four rites, each with a teacher 
and seventy-five students and a teacher for Kur?4n 
and one for kadith, as well as a physician. Attached 
to it were a library, baths, hospital and kitchens; 
there was a clock at the entrance; beside it was a 
garden where the caliph had a pavilion (mangara) 
from which he could survey the whole building (cf. 
Le Strange, Baghdad, 266-7; Wistenfeld, Akademien 
der Araber, p. iv and 29). 

The Nizamiyya and the Mustansiriyya survived 
the destruction of Baghdid by Hil4gd; both are 
mentioned at the beginning of the 8th/r4th century 
by Ibn Battita (ii, 108-9), and the building of the 
latter still exists. Ten others are known of the 
8th-gth/r4th-r5th century, all of which were founded 
for Shafi%s, Hanafis and for the study of Kur?’4n and 
hadith (L. Massignon, Les Medresehs de Bagdad, in 
BIFAO, vii [1909], 77-86; the inscriptions, idem, 
in MIF AO, xxxi([1912]). Although the Tatars in 699/ 
1300 destroyed many madrasas (Quatremére, Hist. des 
sult. maml., ii/2, 163-4). Ibn Battita shows that 
in the 8th/14th century there were stil] flourishing 
schools in the east. The Mongols also built madrasas; 
Hilagi's mother built two madrasas in Bukbira 
where 1,000 students studied daily in each (JA, ser. 4, 
xx, 389; Quatremére, Hist. sult. mamil., i/1, 56). 
The period of greatest prosperity of the madrasas 
in Central Asia was under the Timirids, notably in 
Samarkand, where Timir built a djdmi* “in the 
Indian style”, and his wife a madrasa (Ibn ‘Arabshah, 
Vita Timuri, ed. Manger, 1767, 444 {f.; see also 
Diez, Kunst der islam. Valker, 99-100). 

In the towns of Mesopotamia and Syria, the 
movement spread from the sth/rrth century on- 
wards. 

In Damascus the two rulers Nir al-Din b. 
Zang! (541-69/1146-63) and Salah al-Din (570-89/ 
1474-93) displayed a munificent activity in this 
direction, as did their amirs and relatives, This ac- 
tivity was continued into the 7th/13th to 9th/rsh 
centuries, so that al-Nu‘aymi (d. 927/1521; JA, 


ser, 9, iii-vii) can give the following totals: seven 
dar al-KurPdn, sixteen ddr al-hadith, three for 
both Kur’’n and hadith, 60 ShafiT, 52 Hanafi, 
four M&likt and ten Hanbali madrasas, also three 
mada4ris al-tibb, all of which belong to the 7th/13th 
century, The founders were mainly rulers and asmirs, 
but also included merchants and quite a number of 
men of learning, and a few women also. 

Salab al-Din introduced the madrasa into Jerusa- 
lem. According to Mudjir al-Din (d. 927/r521), 
there were 31 madrasas and monasteries (which 
were in part used in the same ways as madrasas) 
in direct connection with the Haram area, 29 near 
it, and 16 at some distance, Of these, some 40 are 
especially called madrasa, one a dar al-Kurdn and 
one a dar al-hadith (Sauvaire, Hist. Jérus. et Hébr., 
Paris 1876, 139 ff.; van Berchem, Corpus, ii, 1; 
ef. for Salah al-Din: Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ii, 
Cairo 1310/1892-3, 402-3). 

Next to Nizim al-Mulk, Salih al-Din has the 
greatest reputation as a builder of madrasas. He 
owes this mainly to the fact that his great activity 
as a builder lay in countries which became of great 
importance in the Muslim world, Syria with Palestine, 
and Egypt. Even before the fall of the Fatimids, 
in the year 566/rr71: he had founded in Cairo the 
Nisiriyya for Shafi s and the Kambiyya for Malikis; 
for Shafiis also the Sharifiyya and notably the great 
Salahiyya or Nasiriyya (for the identity of the two, 
cf, al-Makrizi, iv, 251, with Husn al-muhddara, ii, 
142-3), beside al-Shafi’s mausoleum (Husn al- 
muhadasa, ii, 141-2; al-Makrizl, iv, 192 ff.; Ibn 
Khallikan, ii, 402-3). Those around him emulated 
this activity. 

During the period of the Ayyiibids and Mamliks, 
the number of madrasas increased to an extraor- 
dinary degree. In the street called Bayn al-Kasrayn 
there were two long rows of madrasas on the site 
of the old Fatimid palace in Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, 
in MMAF, i, 1889, 409 ff., pl. 3). Al-Makrizi (d. 
845/t442) mentions 73 madrasas, t4 for Shafi‘ts, 
four for Malikis, ten for Hanaflis, three for Shafi‘Is 
and Malikis, six for Shafi fs and Hanafls, one for 
Malikis and Hanafis, four for all four rites, two 
exclusively used as dar al-hadith, while the rite 
of 25 is not mentioned and four remained unfinished, 
Of these madrasas, according to him, about 13 were 
founded before 600, 20 in the 7th century, 29 in the 
8th century and two after 800. 

In Salab al-Din’s time, the madrasa was also 
introduced into the Hidjaz. In the year 579/1183-4 
the governor of Aden built in Mecca a madrasa 
for the Hanafis, and in the following year a Shafi 
madrasa was also founded there (Chron. Mekka, ii, 
104). Up to the beginning of the 9th/r5th century, rz 
madrasas are mentioned (ibid., ro4-7), but others 
were added (ibid., iii, 177-8, 2t1-12, 225-6, 351 ff., 
417). In the rath/r8th century, they ceased entirely 
to be used for their original purpose (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 229 ff.). Madrasas were also 
built in Medina (Wiistenfeld, Medina, 58, 98, rr2). 

In Asia Minor, madrasas spread under the 
Saldjiks; the oldest known date from the 7th/r3th 
century (Cl, Huart, Konia, 1897, 156, 160, 178; Fr. 
Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, 48-9, 51-2; R, Hart- 
mann, Im neuen Anatolien, 1928, 106 ff.). 

In Tunis, many madrasas were erected under 
the Hafsids (625-941/1228-1534), the oldest being 
the Madrasat al-Ma‘rad in about 650/r252. In 
the Chronicle of Tunis (al-Zarkashi, Chronique des 
Almohades et des Hafsides, tr. E. Fagnan, in Ree. 
Not. et Mém. Soc. Arch. Const., xxi [1895], see index) 
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1x are mentioned. The first madrasa in the Maghrib 
was, according to Ibn Marzik’s Musnad, the Ma- 
drasat al-Saffarin built by the Marinid Abd Ydsuf 
Ya‘kiib b. ‘Abd al-Hakk (656-85/1258-86) in Fas 
in 684/1285 (also called al-Halfa?iyyin; see the 
edition by Lévi-Provengal, in Hespéis, v [1925], 
34 [Arabic] = 44 [French]}). Other Marinids and their 
successors continued the building of madrasas in 
Fas, Tilimsan and other cities (cf. Bel, Inscriptions 
de Fes, in JA, ser. 11, x [1917], xii [1918]; G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art musulman, ii, 1927, 465 ff.). 

In Spain, according to Ibn Said (7th/r3th 
century), there were no madrasas; instruction 
was given in the mosques (al-Makkarl, Analectes, i, 
136); in the following century, however, a large 
madrasa was founded in Granada by the Nasrid 
Yasuf Abu 'l-Hadjdjadj in 750/1349 (Almagro Car- 
denas, in Boletin de la Real Acad. de la Hist., xxvii, 
490; Margais, op. cit., 516-17), 

Ibn Khaldin (808/1406) testifies to the spread 
of madrasas in Tunis and the Maghrib but laments 
the decline in education. In al-Andalus, Muslim cul- 
ture was dying out and after the decline of Kurtuba 
and al-Kayraw4n, education in the Maghrib was on a 
low level, while the old schools in ‘Irak were no longer 
of importance, Cairo was a centre of learning to 
which all made their way, and studies also flourished 
in Persia (Mukaddima, fasl 6, no. 2), This decline 
in interest in learning soon became general. The 
learning of the time Jacked vitality, and interna- 
tional scholarship was affected by political condi- 
tions. In 1517 A.D., Leo Africanus [g.v.] says that the 
Jecture-rooms in Cairo were large and pleasant but 
the numbers who attended them were small. Some 
still studied /ikh, but very few the arts (Desc. de 
LAfr., iii, 372, in Rec. de Voy. et de Doc., ed. Schefer, 
Paris 1896-8). 


5. The constitution of the madrasa, 


We have seen that, already in the 4th/roth century, 
there were a number of madrasas outside Baghdad, 
the cultural centre of the Islamic world, but we 
have also noted the impetus to madrasa-building 
which took place in the next century and is associated 
especially with Nizim al-Mulk. Even so, as further 
noted, earlier types of educational institution contin- 
ued to flourish 

The madrasa, combining the functions of the 
masdjid and its nearby &hdn in one architectural 
unit, brought nothing new to legal studies as such. 
Nor was the student body more numerous in the 
madrasa than it was in its predecessor; the number in 
either type of college of law was usually twenty. 
Nor did the new madrasa put an end to the masdjid 
as a college; these last continued to be established 
as charitable foundations. Indeed, many ‘ulamda? 
deplored the innovation of the madrasa which pro- 
vided for all the needs of the student, including room 
and board, and encouraged, according to the ‘ulamd”’s 
complaints, the worthy and unworthy alike to pur- 
sue knowledge for the wrong kind of motivation, a 
parasitic life of ease, instead of learning for the 
greater glory of God. Thus the masdjid-khdn type of 
college continued to be founded, and many professors 
of law continued to teach there, as for instance, 
within the Hanball madhhab, whose first madrasa was 
founded only in the first part of the 6th/r2th century, 
This lingering preference for the masdjid is not 
surprising, given the place of the mosque in the 
Muslim community and the encouragement of the 
faithful to build mosques: “The Apostle of God 
ordered ... that masdjids be built” (amara rasil 


Allah . . . bi-bind? al-masidjid, Abi Dawid, Sunan, 
salat, 13; al-Tirmidhl, Djdmi‘, djumu‘a, 65; see 
also Muslim, Sahih, masddjid 288; al-Tirmidhi, op. 
cit,, daSawat, 82; al-Darimi, Sunan, salat, 60). 

One should not attach undue importance to the 
fact that the madrasa developed especially in the 
eastern lands of the caliphate, in ‘Irak, Persia and 
Transoxania; this does not imply a cultural swing 
away from Arab Baghd4d towards Persian Khurasan, 
especially towards Nays4bir, which would be a mis- 
reading of cultural history due to anachronistic 
nationalist sentiment. Since there was no change in 
the curriculum, or in the teaching staff or students, 
and since the final product of the two types of 
colleges was exactly the same, that is, the mu/fi- 
fakih, the reason for the change in institutional 
typology must be sought elsewhere and may be found 
in the legal status of the two institutions concerned, 
the masdjid and the madrasa. 

Relevant here is the fact that the legal status 
of the madrasa allowed the founder to retain com- 
plete control over the administrative and instruc- 
tional staff of the institution, and therefore the 
retention of the power of patronage. For government 
officials, such as a wasir, it permitted him to at- 
tract the support of the rank and file through 
their religious leaders employed by the founder. For 
these men, as well as for men of lesser power, the 
law of wakf permitted them to place their wealth 
where it could be secured against confiscation, 

Moreover, the masdjid and the madrasa were 
charitable foundations based on wak/. The founder, 
the wdhif, was free to found the one or the other 
type of institution. He could, in his deed of foun- 
dation, make any stipulations he wished regarding 
any aspect of his foundation, whether it be a masdjid 
or a madrasa, with only one limitation to his free- 
dom of choice: none of his stipulations were to con- 
travene the tenets of Islam. Legally speaking, 
he could not appoint the imdm of the masdjid. If 
the masdjid had a professor in addition to the imdm, 
the founder could appoint the professor. The imdm, 
or the professor-imdm, was appointed by the caliph 
alone, or by the caliph with the consent of the 
people of the quarter where the masdjid was located, 
A madrasa, as such, had no imam, unless the founda- 
tion was a complex including a madrasa and masdjid, 
The fundamental difference between the two institu- 
tions was that the masdjid, once the wakf deed was 
signed, became a wakf tahrir; that is to say, a foun- 
dation whose legal status is assimilated to the 
manumission of a slave. As the master, once he freed 
his slave, had no further rights over him, the found- 
er, once the deed of his masdjid was signed, had 
no further rights over it, other than those legally- 
valid stipulations in his deed pertaining to the 
instructional aspects of his foundation. 

Thus between the two great patrons of learning 
mentioned previously, Badr and Nizam al-Mulk, the 
difference is that, while the former founded masdjids 
over which he had limited control, the latter found- 
ed madrasas over which his control was complete. 
Nizam al-Mulk retained for himself and his progeny 
complete contro! over his network of madrasas. In 
Baghdad, where professorial tenure was usually for 
life in the masdjid-college of law, Nizam al-Mulk 
hired and fired professors, some after a tenure of 
a month or even of a day. The introduction of 
madrasas in Baghdad may therefore be viewed as an 
encroachment upon the patronage of the caliph, 
whose control over masdjid- and djdmi‘-mosques did 
not extent to the madrasa. 
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After the masdjid and madrasa, other institutions 
came into existence, especially the dar ai-hadith 
(g.v.], the first of which was, as already noted above, 
founded by Nar al-Din b. Zangi in Damascus, 
In this institution, the muhaddith was raised to 
the level of the mudarris in the madrasa. The madrasa 
founded for one madhkhab tended to be divisive, 
since only those students who chose to belong 
to that madkhab were admitted for the study of law 
and the ancillary sciences. The dar al-hadith served 
to bring together students of all madhhabs, and 
may thus be seen as a further manifestation of the 
triumph of traditionalism over the forces of ra- 
tionalism represented by the dar al-‘ilm [g.v.] in- 
stitutions, which soon disappeared from the scene. 
The dar al-hadith must not be confused with either 
dar al-tadris or dar al-sunna, occasional terms that 
referred not to the study of hadith but of /fikh, 
and were used as terms of traditionalism opposing 
the rationalism of ddr al-‘ilm. 

Education in Islam was religious in nature and 
an obligation incumbent upon the ‘ulamd, the 
men of religious science, The caliph as the successor 
to the Prophet made it possible for teachers to 
teach in the Friday mosques where halkas [g.v.], 
study-circles, provided instruction in the various 
religious sciences and their ancillaries. Private 
individuals endowed institutions of learning, masdjids 
and madrasas, which they specified for one or 
the other of the madkhabs as they chose. Muslim in- 
stitutions of learning, based on the law of waéf, 
were endowments made by individual Muslims, of 
their own free will, without interference from the 
governing power. Even when the founder was a 
caliph, a su/fdn, a wasir, or other official, he endowed 
his foundation as a Muslim individual, instituting 
his own private property as wakf for a public 
purpose, These institutions were not public in the 
sense that anyone was entitled to attend them. They 
were set aside for restricted use in accordance with 
the waéf stipulations of the founder, restricting 
admission to one or the other madhhab. 

Founded at first for only one madhhab, madrasas 
were later founded for more than one. In the latter 
case, the students of each madhkhab were taught sep- 
arately. The system was as individualistic as the 
law itself: one madrasa, one madhhab. There were 
double, triple and quadruple madvasas, meaning that 
two, three or four madhkhabs were involved; but the 
students of each madrasa within the compound were 
kept separate, each student body following the 
madhhab of its choice, 

Madrasas were usually Hanafi, Shafi‘t or Han- 
ball, with very few for the Malikis. Spain, predom- 
inantly Maliki, had no madrasas as late as the 
7th/x3th century; as noted above, the earliest 
madrasa, said to be that of Granada, was not founded 
till the following century, Their sparseness through- 
out the Islamic world can be explained by the MAliki 
law of wakf, which prohibits Maliki founders to 
retain control of the trusteeship of their institu- 
tion. This discouraged founders from endowing 
madrasas as means of sheltering their wealth against 
confiscation, by retaining contro] of their insti- 
tution for themselves and their progeny to the end 
of their line. MalikI madrasas were founded in North 
Africa by the sovereigns, whose motives differed 
from those of private individuals; they were moti- 
vated by the prestige brought by their foundations 
to themselves and to their realms. 

Besides the djdmi* and its study-circles, the 
masdjid, the madrasa, the dar al-hadith, there were 


also the ddr al-Kur’an, the ribdf [g.v.] and other 
conventional establishments (kAdnkah, sawiya [q.vv.}), 
in which learning took place in the Islamic sciences. 
SAbd al-Latif (d. 6209/1231) lectured in a ribdf in 
Baghdad on usd, hadith, etc. (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 
203) and a Riba al-Khdtani is mentioned here, which 
had a library (Ibn al-Kifti, ed. Lippert, 269). There 
are other references to libraries in monasteries 
(see for Marw: Y&kGt, iv, 500). In the Khanakah 
Shaykha founded in 756/1355, an extensive course 
of lectures, fikh according to all four madhahid, 
hadith and tkrd? (al-Makriz!, iv, 283) was given. 
In the Ribat al-Athdr in the 8th/r4th century, in- 
struction was given in ShafiT fikh (ibid, 296); 
the Hanafi madrasa al-Djamiliyya (730/1430) 
was also a khdnakdh (ibid., 238 above); they had 
a common director, There were also institutions of 
learning consisting of a combination of two or three 
of the institutions mentioned; as, for instance, a 
madrasa-viba{-dar al-hadith. In the 8th/r4th and 
oth/rsth centuries, this combination of the two in- 
stitutions became quite frequent, for example in 
the Nizamiyya in Cairo of the year 757/1356 (Van 
Berchem, Corpus, i, 242 ff.) and in the mausoleums of 
Barsbay, 835 (ibid., 365-6; cf. Ibn lyds, ii, 21, 22, 
4t), of al-Malik al-Ashraf Indl, 855-60/1451-6 
(ibid., no. 271 ff.) and of K@it Bay, 879 (idid., 
431 ff.). In the east, Ibn Battdta found the same 
relationship, for ‘example in Shiraz and in Karbala’ 
(ii, 78-9, 88, 99), and this is what he means when 
he says the Persians call the zd@wiya the madrasa 
(ii, 30, 32). In the west, he lauds his own sovereign, 
who had built a splendid sdwiya in Fas (i, 84); 
here also learning and Sifism were associated (see 
the quotation in Dozy, Supplément, s.v. sa@wiya) and 
the zdwiya still plays an important part in North 
Africa. 

Learning further took place in the hospitals 
(mdristan, from the Persian bimdristdn [q.v.)) which 
were also used as schools of medicine, as well as 
in the private homes of scholars and elsewhere. 


6. Courses of instruction and personnel, 


As already explained, in the earliest period the 
principal subjects studied in the mosque were 
Kur’4n and hadith, to which was added the study of 
the Arabic language. In al-Bukharl (Kitdb al-‘Ilm), 
‘ilm still means hadith but, with the development of 
the systems of law and theology, these were also 
taught in the mosques, In the mosque of al-Mansir 
in Basra, al-Ash‘arl heard al-Djubba’i expound the 
Mustazill kaldm (Wiistenfeld, Schéfi, 131); closely 
connected with this was methodology (al-mudhd- 
kara wa 'l-nagar; cf. Yakit, Udabd’, vi, 383). But 
many different subjects could also be taught. 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, who taught in al-Mansir’s 
Dijimi* in Baghdad, lectured on his history of Bagh- 
dad (Yakit, Udabd’, i, 246-7), Philosophy proper, 
however, disappeared from the mosques. In Spain, 
we are told, falsafa and tandjim were only culti- 
vated in secret, as those who studied them were 
branded as sindiks, and even stoned or burned (al- 
Makkari, Analectes, i, 236). The madrasas were mainly 
established to teach the systems of fikh, and origi- 
nally each school was intended to represent only 
one madhkhab, Where the four madkhadhib are repre- 
sented in one school, one can speak of four madrasas, 
e.g. al-Madéris al-sdlihiyya (al-Makrizi, iv, 209, 282). 

The ordinary madrasas, however, included other 
subjects beside the study of fish alone. Special 
mention is made of sahw (al-Sahibiyya; al-Makrizi, 
iv, 205). In the Nigamiyya in Baghd4d and in other 
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madrasas in the east, philological studies were 
prosecuted (cf. Yakit, Udabd’, v, 423-4; vi, 409). 
The custom, often occurring before Nizim al-Mulk's 
time, of founding a dar al-hadith was continued 
after him, e.g. in Cairo and Damascus. In 604/1207 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam built beside the Sakhra mosque 
a Madrasa nahwiyya, exclusively for Arabic linguistic 
studies (Sauvaire, Hist. Jé. et Hébr., 86, 140), 
and schools for special subjects were not rare (cf. 
al-Subki, MuSid al-niSam, ed. Myhrmann, 153). Al- 
SubkI mentions, in addition to the special hadith 
schools, also madéris al-tafsir and maddris al-nahw. 

In his Mukaddima (fas! 6, nos. 4 ff.), Ibn Khaldiin 
gives a survey of the divisions of Islamic studies. 
They are divided into ‘ulm fabi‘iyya and nakliyya, 
The former are based on observation by the senses 
and deduction and are therefore also called fal- 
safiyya or ‘akliyya; the latter are dependent on 
revelation by the lawgiver (al-waqi‘ al-shar‘i), 
and are therefore based on special transmission. 
The ‘ulim nakliyya therefore comprise all branches 
of knowledge which owe their existence to Islam, 
namely Kur?an, i.e. fafsiy and the seven kird?at 
(no. 5), fadith with the sciences auxiliary to it, 
including al-ndsikh wa ‘l-mansikh, mustalah al- 
hadith (no, 6), al-fikh with special emphasis on 
al-far@id, the law of inheritance (nos. 7-8), usa 
al-fikh with the principles of law including methods 
of deduction and the differences between the madhha- 
hib (no. 9), al-kalém, theology, which is nagliyya 
in as much as it is really a further development 
of iman which comes under the head of religious 
duties, but is “a&/iyya in its nature since it is entirely 
based on abstract proofs (no. 10), al-tasawwuf, 
something like practical theology (no. 11) and 
ta%bir al-ru’yd, interpretations of visions (no. 12). 

Linguistic sciences are related to the study of 
Kur’an and hadith (cf. nos. 4, 37 beginning), which 
are divided into 4 parts; al-nahw, al-lugha, al- 
baydn and al-adab (no. 37), and in the last named 
category comes the whole study of Arabic literature. 

The ‘ultim ‘akiiyya are variously classified, usually 
into 7 main sections (no. 13), and are al-manf{ik, 
logic which is the foundation of all others (no. 17), 
al-arithmajiki, arithmetic, including fisdb etc. 
(no, 14), al-handasa, geometry (no, 15), al-hay’a, 
astronomy (no. 16), al-mdsi#i, the theory of tones 
and their definition by number etc. (see no. 13); 
then there is al-fabi‘iyydt, the theory of bodies 
at rest and in motion—heavenly, human, animal, 
plant and mineral; among its subdivisions, special 
mention is made of al-fibb, medicine, and al-falaéha, 
agriculture (nos. 18-20; cf. no. 29). The seventh 
main head is “ilm al-ilahiyyat, metaphysics (no. 21). 
Magic, talismans, mysterious properties of numbers, 
etc., also form branches of Muslim learning (nos. 
22 ff.). 

Medicine was not only taught in special schools 
but also in the mosques and the madrasas; about 
600/1203-4, ‘Abd al-Latif lectured in the Azhar 
Mosque, but it is not quite clear whether his in- 
struction in #ibb was also given there (Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ii, 207) and in any case the “philosophical 
sciences" were cultivated outside the mosques, 

The method of teaching was by lecturing and 
learning by heart (talkin). The first task was to 
learn the Kur’4n by heart and then to acquire as 
many traditions as possible. The hadith was repeated 
three times so that the student could remember it 
(Bukharl, ‘//m, bab 30). Lecturing soon became dicta- 
tion (imla@), when the student wrote down what 
was said, except in the case of the Kur’4n (approved: 


al-Bukharl, ‘Jim, babs 34, 36). The method was the 
same for linguistic or literary subjects as for hadith, 
tafsir, etc, The philologists not only used to dictate 
their grammatical works, as for example Ibn Durayd 
(Wiistenfeld, Schdfi%, 127) or Mubammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahbid (d. 345/957), who dictated from memory 
30,000 folios on Iugha (YakOt, Udabd, vii, 26), 
but also the text of the poets, like al-Tabari, who 
lectured on al-Tirimmahb in the Mosque of ‘Amr in 
256/870 (ibid., vi, 432). Dictation was especially 
important in the case of hadith, as the exact estab- 
lishment of the text was the first necessity, It is 
therefore always said “he dictated hadith” (Husn al- 
muhddara, ii, 139; Yakit, Udabd?, i, 246). The class 
of a teacher is therefore madjlis al-imla? (ibid., 
ii, 243; vii, 74), and his famulus among the students 
is al-mustamli (cf. ibid., vi, 282; vii, 74). Problems 
of fikh were also dictated (so Abi Yasuf, [bn Kutli- 
bugh4, ed. Fligel, no. 249). 

All this meant that reliance on the memory, for 
the learning above all of the Kur’4n and hadith, 
was highly prized, and repetition much cultivated. 
Jurisconsults were quoted as saying that in their 
student days they used to repeat each law lecture 
fifty times or more in order to imbed it in the memory. 
A school exercise was developed, whereby students 
quizzed one another as an aid to learning their 
lesson and as a contest to see who knew more than 
the other. The term used for the exercise was mudha- 
kara (‘‘a calling something to mind with another, 
conferring with another”). However, the importance 
of understanding was also recognised, above all as 
legal studies developed, and this is the lexical meaning 
of the term /ikk [q.v.], which comes to have the 
technical meaning of “positive law". This shift of 
emphasis to both memorisation and comprehension is 
illustrated by the saying that “learning is a city, 
one of whose gates is memory and the other is under- 
standing” (al-‘ilm madina, ahad bdbayhd al-riwaya, 
wa 'l-dkhar al-dirdya). 

But the most important method developed for 
legal studies was the method of disputation (mund- 
sara, farikat al-nagar), the legal school exercise 
par excellence. It consisted of (x) a thorough know- 
ledge of khildf, that is, the divergent legal opinions 
of jurisconsults; (2) a thorough knowledge of djadal, 
dialectic; and (3) mundzara, disputation. The 
disputant had to know by heart as extensive a 
list as possible of the disputed questions of law 
(al-masa@il al-khilafiyya) and have ready answers 
for them. It was his skill at disputation which earned; 
for him the licence to teach law and to issue legag 
opinions (idjdzat al-tadris wa ‘l-fatwd). The licency 
he obtained after a long period of study, usuall 
four years of basic studies of law, followed bj, 
an indeterminate period of fellowship (swhba;. 
during which he was apprenticed as mu‘“id or repet 
tor of his master or otherwise made himself useful 
to the younger students, sometimes called mufid 
(“one who imparts useful knowledge’) and holding 
the post of ifdda, 

During the sukba stage of his learning, the graduate 
student wrote a fa‘lika, which was a compilation 
of notes from the lectures of his master, often 
including notes taken from the latter’s writings. 
When such a compilation was original in nature, 
as to its arrangement and the treatment of the 
subject-matter, it came to be known by the name 
of its compiler. The term (fa‘lika is also applied 
to a compilation of the master, a syllabus on law, 
from which the master taught his disciples, Some of 
these fa‘likas consisted of many volumes, as many 
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as fifty in one case. Masters who had no ta‘likas 
used those of others. 

The class (dars) began with the recitation of the 
Kur’an by a &4ri?, with blessings on the Prophet, 
and other religious formulae (Madkhal, i, 56; cf. 
Mez, Renaissance des Islams, 172-3), At the present 
day, the teacher as a rule simply pronounces the 
basmala himself. Dictation alone was not every- 
where the custom. In time, there came to be so many 
copies of the chief texts that the students were 
able to get copies for themselves, The text was in 
this case read aloud and the teacher gave his com- 
ments and emendations on the text (Y4kit, Udabd?, 
i, 255). It was only natural that the dictation of 
texts was first abandoned in philology; it is said 
to have been dropped as early as the 4th/roth cen- 
tury (Mez, Renaissance, 171). This does not mean 
that dictation was completely abandoned, for the 
teacher still made his pupils write down his com- 
ments; for example, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 584/1188) dictated his lessons (Yakdt, Udabd?, vii, 
20) and the method of having a text read aloud, 
while the lecturer explained only any remarkable 
phrases, was used as early as by the teacher of hadith, 
Ibn Kaysdn (d. 299/912; ibid., vi, 282). 

Ibn Khaldin laments that so few teachers in 
his time understand the correct methods of teaching 
(turuk al-ta‘lim), They put difficult questions at 
once to the pupil instead of arranging the talkin 
so that it is always combined with explanations, and 
it is a fundamental principle that the pupil should 
not mix the different subjects. They laid too much 
stress on learning by heart (hifs) (Mukaddima, fasi 6, 
no. 2, 29, 30; cf. al-Subki, Mud al-ni‘am, 151-2). 
Mechanical learning by heart is recognised for the 
Kur’an. When the above-mentioned Ibn Kaysan 
expounded hadiths, he also asked his hearers about 
their, meaning. Conversely the class was at liberty 
to ask questions of the teacher. Al-Shafi‘l used to 
sit in his great halka in Mecca and say: “Ask me 
what you want, and I will then give you information 
on the Kur’4n and stnna’ (ibid., vi, 39%; cf. al- 
Mukaddasi, in BGA, iii, 379). The teacher was some- 
times overwhelmed with questions (Yakat, Udaba’, 
v, 272). Ibn Djubayr saw written questions being 
handed to a teacher in the Nizimiyya in Baghdad 
(219-20). Both practices are still in vogue, and even 
in large classes the student may interrupt with 
questions. 


7. The scholastic community: the teachers. 


The general designation for master was shaykh. 
When used with a complement, the term designated 
the master of various fields; as, for instance, shaykh 
al-hadith, shaykk al-kir@a, for the professor of 
hadith and the professor of Kur?Anic studies respect- 
ively, The term ustédh was a kind of honorary title 
(see YakOt, Udabd?, i, 113, 209, ii, 271, v, 353, 
354, 358, 448); it has continued in use till the present 
day, and in contemporary Arabic usage is the 
equivalent of the Western term “professor”, “holder 
of a professorial chair, But in distinction from 
these more general terms, the professor of law had 
a designation all his own, a term used without a 
complement, sc, mudarris. He was not referred to as 
shaykh al-fikh. The term mudarris with a complement 
was sometimes used to designate other professors. 
Shaykh al-ribdt was used to designate the director, 
or abbot, of a monastery. The mudarris, like the 
Radi, was entitled to have a deputy, a naib mudarris, 
who taught during his absence, The mudarris 
could, in fact, have several nd?ibs, This happened 


when the professor of law held several poets (tadris, 
pl. tadaris); he would teach in one or the other 
of these posts and hire deputies to teach in the 
others. Thus, as the chair for the professorship of 
law could be divisible, the professorships could be 
multiple. 

The term rais was applied to any scholar who 
had reached the summit of his field in his locality. 
It was used especially in the field of law; biographical 
notices often express it by saying that “leadership 
in the school of law ended up with him" (intahat 
tlayhi riydsat al-madhhab). The terminology used 
in these notices is indicative of the competition 
that existed among the jurisconsults: bara‘a ft 
'L-fikh (“he excelled in the field of law"; la yushakku 
ghubdruh (“his dust cannot be penetrated'’’—com- 
paring the legal scholar to a thoroughbred so swift 
that other horses in the race fail to keep him in 
sight, the dust of his hoofs having settled by the 
time they get to where he was); kana hafi* al-nugard? 
(“he was the annihilator of his peers"); etc. The 
titulature is also indicative of this competition 
to gain the heights, not only in learning but also 
in the military and in government: amir al-umard? 
(“prince of princes"), malik al-mulak (“king of 
kings"), sulfdn al-salafin (“sultan of sultans’), 
hadi 'I-kudat (“judge of judges"), Sdlim al-‘ulama? 
(“scholar of scholars”), and even of the term rats 
itself, rais al-rw?asa? (“leader of leaders"). 

In places where the term rais designated a post, 
as for instance in Nays&bir, where there was also 
a n@ib r@is, a sub-leader, or deputy-leader, the 
post appears as one requiring, besides the quali- 
fication of leadership, that of non-partisanship, 
someone capable of acting as peace-maker, a modera- 
tor between opposing factions among the scholars. 
This, however, was not the head of a guild of masters. 
Such an organisation was unlikely in a system highly 
individualistic in character. The concept of a guild 
or corporation based on juristic personality was un- 
known to mediaeval Islam, where juristic personality 
belonged to the natural physical person alone. 

It has often been said that teachers were or- 
ganised into a guild, and the usual argument ad- 
vanced for this assertion is an anecdote cited in 
Yakat, Udabda’, i, 246 ff., according to which al- 
Khatib al-BaghdadI (d. 463/ro71 [q.v.]) had to have 
the permission of nakid al-nukabd in order to teach 
hadiths in Baghdad's Mosque of al-Mansir. The func- 
tion of the nakib al-nakabd’ was also confused with 
the term ra°is, further adding to the concept of a 
head of a guild of masters. No one has claimed to 
know how the guild worked, which is no surprise, 
since there was none, The nakib was the marshal of 
the nobility, the askréf. His function was to investi- 
gate all claims to descent from the Prophet's family 
and to keep rolls of the legitimate descendants 
of the Prophet, for they were entitled to a lifetime 
pension. There were two nakibs: one for the Sunnis, 
nakib al-hashimiyyin; and one for the ShITs, nakid 
al-talibiyyin. 

The above-mentioned anecdote has to do with 
the nakib al-hdshimiyyin. The Mosque of al-Mansir 
was located in the quarter of Bab al-Basra, on 
the west side of the city, the stronghold of the 
constituency of the sakid. This constituency was 
made up of traditionalist ashraf and an overwhelming 
majority of Hanbalis, Al-Baghdadi had been a Han- 
bali, had changed over to the ShAfi‘l school of law, 
but was suspected of Ash‘arism, to which the Han- 
balis were highly hostile. Al-Baghdad! asked the 
caliph’s permission to lecture in the Mosque, for 
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it was his declared, lifelong ambition to do so, the 
Mosque being known as the institution with the 
highest reputation for the science of hadith. The 
caliph, aware of the hostility of the people of the 
Bab al-Basra to the lecturer, called on the nakid, 
as the Marshal of the Sharifs of the Bab al-Basra 
quarter, to see to it that the event would not produce 
a riot. The nakib agreed to do so, but reluctantly, 
since he felt that he did not have enough men to 
control the assembly if it should get out of hand. 
An incident did occur, bricks were thrown at the 
speaker, and turbans were snatched, but the nakib 
succeeded in limiting the damage. 

Thus permission to lecture in the Great Mosque 
was sought from the caliph, who alone made ap- 
pointments to the teaching posts, the halkas, of the 
great mosques (there were, at the time, six of these) 
in Baghdad. The nakid was not the head of a guild 
of masters, such as the umiversitas magistrorum of 
the Latin West; there was no such guild in mediaeval 
Islam. 

In spite of all flexibility, a certain stability devel- 
oped in the teaching staff of the mosques. This was 
connected with the question of pay. It was for 
long in dispute whether it was permitted to accept 
payment for giving instruction. In the collections 
of hadith the practice is both supported and con- 
demned, and it is said that the teacher may accept 
money, but not demand it, and avaricious teachers 
are strongly condemned. There are continual refer- 
ences to people who gave lecturers without pay- 
ment (al-Bukhari, [djdsa, 646 16; Abi Dawid, Buyd*, 
bdb 36; Ibn Madja, Tidjarat, bab 8). The custom of 
the older Jewish scholars of exercising a handicraft 
was not common among the Muslims, but was found 
occasionally, Among men of learning we find shoe- 
makers, locksmiths and sandal-makers (Wistenfeld, 
Schafit, 227, 231, 267; cf. also Mez, Renaissance des 
Islam, 179). It was the rule, however, for the teacher 
to be paid for his work, This might be a wholly 
personal donation from a prince or other rich man: 
for example al-Tabari was given a sum of money 
when he taught in the Mosque of ‘Amr (YaAkat, 
Udabd’, vi, 428; cf. the remarks above on wandering 
scholars). It was as a rule, however, a regular salary 
which was paid out of endowment, so that the posi- 
tion was a regular professorial chair; this was es- 
pecially the case in the madrasas. The salaries of 
the teachers (ma‘lam, also djawdmik, didmakiyya; 
see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.) varied considerably, 
according to the endowment. According to al- 
Makrizi, learned men might have 50 dindrs a month 
in all in addition to allowances in kind (iii, 364). 
On ceremonial occasions, they often were given 
special marks of distinction, such as gifts in money 
and robes of honour. 

There were a very large number of teachers in 
the great mosques. In the madrasa at first only 
one was appointed. A madrasa frequently took its 
name from a distinguished teacher (e.g, the Ghazna- 
wiyya in Cairo; al-Makrizl, iv, 235; Sharifiyya, 
originally the Nasiriyya; ibid., 193; cf. the Masdjid 
al-Kisa71 in Baghdad). In the larger madrasas, how- 
ever, several teachers were appointed; Salab al-Din 
appointed 4 lecturers to the Kambiyya in Cairo 
(ibid., 193); in this case a definite number (20) of 
students was allotted to each teacher (cf. Chron. 
Mekka, ii, 105-6). 

It is easily understood that the conditions in 
the older mosques, where every one could come and 
go, were freer than in the madrasas, which were 
built for particular teachers and students. There 


was probably as a rule no official recognition of the 
teachers in the earliest period. After textbooks had 
come into use, the certificate of qualification was 
the tdjaza, and so it has remained to modern times. 
Anyone who had studied with a teacher could get 
permission from him to teach from the book, which he 
had copied out and studied from his dictation; the 
teacher wrote this permission (idjdza) in the book 
(e.g. Yakit, Udaba?, i, 253; ii, 272). A teacher could 
also give an idjaéza ‘imma, which permitted the 
individual concerned to teach from al! his works 
(Ibn Battita, i, 252). It was the usual thing for a 
travelling scholar to collect numerous édja@sd4; thus 
‘Abd al-Latif had certificates of this kind from 
teachers in Baghdad, Khurdsan, Egypt and Syria (Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, ii, 202), There were special formulae 
for the idjdsa for tadris and futyd (al-Kalkash4ndf, 
Subh al-a‘sha?, xiv, 322 ff.). Some scholars only 
gave occasional lectures, and others only dealt with 
a very limited subject; thus one was appointed to 
the Nizdmiyya to lecture in al-Bukharl’s Sahih be- 
cause he had attended lectures on this from a cele- 
brated teacher, There were however many learned 
men who devoted themselves mainly to teaching and 
taught several subjects; often they taught many 
hours every day (e.g. Yakat, Udabd?, vi, 282, 383; 
vii, 176), and pious teachers even spent the night 
in the mosque in prayer (Wiistenfeld, Schdfi‘i, 258). 
Sometimes a young teacher began by dictating 
hadith and later received a post with a wider scope 
in a mosque (ibid., 239). 

The distinction between teacher and taught was 
not absolute; any one could have an idj@sa in one 
subject while he was still a student in others, and 
even men of ripe scholarship attended the lectures 
of notable teachers. This led students to travel from 
one seat of learning to another, just as they used 
to travel in early days to collect Aadiths (al-Bukhari, 
*Ilm, bab 7, 19, 26). All the biographies of learned 
men give examples of this; the old Hellenistic 
custom was thus continued (cf. Walden, The universi- 
ties of ancient Greece), and royal courts still played 
the same part; at them learned guests received 
donations, which enabled them to appear as teachers 
in the mosques (e.g. Ibn Battiita, ii, 75 ff.; Ibn 
Khaldin, Kita al-‘Ibar, Balak 1284, vii, 452; Ibn 
Abl Usaybi‘a, ii, 205; cf. Mommsen, Rémische Ge- 
schichte, vi, 589), Distinguished scholars were of 
course much visited by lovers of learning; of one 
of the latter, it is said rubila ilayhi or tlayhi kdnat 
al-rikla “they used to travel to him” (Yakat, Udabd’, 
vii, 174; Husn al-muhddara, i, 207; cf. 141). 

The blurring of the distinction between the 
teachers and the taught only really applied to fields 
were the authoritative transmission of a text was 
involved. This occurred especially in hadith. In this 
field one remained, in a sense, a student al! one’s 
life, collecting authorisations (idjéza) from the 
transmission of one or more hadiths, There were many 
instances where an accomplished scholar of fadith 
would seek the authoritative transmission of a col- 
lection of hadiths, or even of a single hadith, from 
one many years younger than he but who had the 
idjaza to transmit the hadith(s), and was, most likely, 
the last to receive that authority from its last holder. 
This situation was due to the oral character of author- 
itative transmission. The perennial preoccupation 
of the conscientious Aadith scholar was to travel 
in search of those rare adiths, whose rarity was 
due to the ever-decreasing number of transmitters 
duly authorised to transmit them, Biographical 
notices sometimes tell of the authorised transmitter 
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who had made a collection of such hadiths and had 
waited until he had survived all other authorised 
transmitters before making them available, at which 
time he could exact his own price for them. This 
practice was, of course, condemned. There are well- 
known fadiths not only encouraging the gathering 
and spreading of knowledge but also condemning 
those who would gather and conceal it. 

On the other hand, the distinction between 
teacher and taught in the field of law was quite clear. 
To obtain the licence to teach Jaw, one had to 
study many years under a professor of law, become 
proficient in the scholastic method of disputation 
and build up as vast a répertoire of disputed ques- 
tions of law as possible, together with solutions 
to these questions; then one had successfully to 
defend one’s thesis or theses against the adversary, 
often one’s own master, This long process could take 
place under one master alone; but it sometimes took 
place under two, one for the basic four years, another 
for the graduate, apprentice, period. More rarely, 
a law student could study under as many as five 
professors, but the process was always the same: the 
defence of a thesis or theses which learned him the 
licence to teach and to issue legal opinions, a licence 
attesting to his competence in the law as a field 
of knowledge. 

Islamic law is individualistic; this may be seen 
in the function of the kddi, the mufti and the mudarris, 
or professor of law, as well as in the madrasa, the 
college of law. The ad? was alone responsible for 
his legal decision; the mufti was alone responsible 
for his legal opinion, based on idjtihdd, and individual, 
personal activity of research in the sources of the law. 
Likewise, every madrasa represented one madhhab; 
a double madrasa represented two madhhabs where 
students were kept separate; so also with the triple, 
and quadruple madrasa; and every madkhab was 
represented by one professor of law, who might 
have under his direction one or several mu‘ids and 
mufids. Some instances in history illustrate this 
unicity of the professorial chair in the college of law, 
In 483/1090, a few months after the appointment of 
Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari to the Nizamiyya's chair 
of law in Baghdad, Ab0 Muhammad al-Fami arrived 
with orders to occupy the chair. Both professors 
were made to share the chair, and taught law ac- 
cording to an alternating schedule, one teaching 
one day, the other, the next. A variation on this 
solution later became standard procedure in some 
colleges of Damascus, where the professorial chair 
was assigned to two, three and four professors of 
law, each retaining a half (misf), a third (thulth) 
or a fourth (rub‘) of the post and being paid ac- 
cordingly. 

The teacher had his particular place in the mos- 
que, often beside a pillar: this was his madjlis, 
which was inherited by his successors (Husn al- 
muhddara, i, 135; cf. 18: below, 182; al-Makrizi, 
iv, 5; Yakat, Udaba?, iv, 135; Wiistenfeld, Schdfi‘t, 
239). The outward appearance of the class did not 
alter through the centuries. His hearers sat in a 
circle (f#alka: the listeners tahallaki; al-Makrizi, 
IV, 49, ll. 17-50; cf. on the word, Quatremére, Hist. 
sult. maml., i/2, 197 ff.) on the ground before the 
lecturer. The teacher sat on a carpet (sadjdjdda; 
ef. Yakat, Udaba?, i, 254) or skin (farwa). This was 
described as a symbol of his dignity in his wasiyya 
(al-“Umari, Ta‘rif, 134). We often find in large 
audiences that the teacher had a raised seat (for the 
older period, see Ibn Battita, i, 212). 

It was not the custom for teachers to live in 


the mosque. Of course, a teacher, like any other 
pious individual, could stay in the mosque and even 
have a room there; al-Ghaz4ll for example lived in 
the mosque of the Umayyads, where Ibn Djubayr 
saw his room. But these were exceptions; al-‘Aziz 
built a dwelling-house for the teachers in the Azhar 
near the mosque (al-Makrizl, iv, 49). The earlier 
madrasas founded by Nizam al-Mulk often had 
lodgings for the teacher, especially as the teacher 
sometimes made his lodging his classroom, and this 
is also found later. Thus in the Salabiyya, the head 
of the college had his home within the buildings 
(Ibn Djubayr, 48). 

Of the teachers, many were also Addis (as in 
their day were the kussds, who were in a way the 
predecessors of the teachers), The 44dis frequently 
were able to accumulate a considerable number of 
offices, The chief 4adi Ibn Bint al-A ‘azz (ca. 700/1300- 
1) had 17 offices (Quatremére, Hist. Sult. Maml., 
ii/t, 137-8). The teacher could also be a muffi (e.g. 
Yakat, Udaba?, iv, 136). 

The professor of law was assisted by the “repetitor”, 
mud, as drill-master. The professor of law was 
also assisted by the mufid, a sort of “scholar in 
residence’ who imparted “useful information”, 
{Pida, pl. fawa?id, to the students of the institution, 
The post of mufid was also used in the field of hadith, 
for the same general purpose. There were usually 
two mu‘ids for each teacher. The mu“id's duty was 
to read over with the students the lecture after 
the class and explain it to the less gifted students. 
The celebrated fakih al-Bulkini began as a repeater 
with his father-in-law in the Kharribiyya (al- 
Makrizi, iv, 202); it was also possible to be an in- 
dependent teacher in one school and a repeater 
in another (al-Nasir, d. 669/1270-1; Husn al-muha- 
dara, i, 189). The Salahiyya, which ought to have had 
4 teachers with 2 repeaters, was run for 30 years by 
ro repeaters and no teachers (al-Makrizl, iv, 251; 
ef. also 210; al-Subki, Mu‘id al-ni‘am, 154-5; al- 
Kalkashandl, Subh al-‘sha?, v, 464, and Haneberg, 
Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muhammedaner, 25; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber und ihre 
Lehrer, 1837). As noted above, the counterpart of the 
mud in law was the mustamli in hadith, whose 
function it was to repeat the hadith dictated by the 
professor of hadith to a class that could often run into 
the hundreds and thousands. In the case of such large 
classes, several mustamlis relayed the hadith to those 
who were not within earshot of the professor. 

Other posts in the various institutions included 
the grammarian or nakwi, who taught grammar 
and the other literary arts generally, and the various 
preachers, These al-khafid [q.v.], who 
preached the Friday sermon in the djdmi‘; al-wi‘iz 
{g-v.], who preached the academic sermon and taught 
the art of the sermon; and the popular preachers 
called al-kdss [g.v.] and kari? al-kurst, Other holders 
of posts included al-imdam, who led the five daily 
prayers in the mosques; the elementary school 
teacher of the maktab and Auttdb, called variously 
al-muSallim, al-muSaddib and al-fakih (colloquially, 
in Egypt, esp., al-fiki); the monitors, al-‘ari/, 
katib al-ghayba; the copyists of manuscripts, a/- 
nasikh and al-warrak (the latter term was also used 
for the bookseller; it would seem that the warrdk 
copied books for sale and hired the ndsikh, pl, mus- 
sékh, to copy for him); the corrector of copied 
manuscripts, al-musahhis; the collator of copied 
manuscripts, al-mukdbil or al-mu‘drid; and the ser- 
vitor, al-khddim, a manservant who worked for a 
professor or a rich student while pursuing his own 
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studies. Most of these functions were performed by 
students working their way through college. 


8. The scholastic community: the students. 


Every one was absolutely free to join a halka 
in the mosque in order to hear a teacher. Al-Mukad- 
dasi for example tells us that the learned men 
of al-Fars used to sit from early morning till mid- 
day and from ‘asr to maghrib for the common people 
(li '"l-‘awamm) (BGA, iii, 439). But as soon as the 
teachers developed into a regular class of society, 
the students (falaba, tulldb, sing, falib) who were 
systematically training in the Muslim sciences also 
became a recognised section of the community. To- 
gether with the teachers, they formed the guild of 
the educated, ashab al-“Smama (now ahi al-imme in 
Egypt), They were able to select their teachers as 
they pleased; the most celebrated teachers had there- 
fore large numbers of students. Many never finished 
studying, for they could always find new teachers to 
study under up to their old age, even if they them- 
selves also taught. The ambitious would only study 
under (darasa ‘ald) great teachers and therefore 
travelled about the Muslim world a great deal (cf. al- 
Mukaddasi, 237). This travelling, partly as teacher 
and partly as student, for the sake of falab al-Silm 
was long kept up in Islam. 

When the student had completed his teacher's 
course, the teacher declared his knowledge mature in 
the particular subject and the student was able to 
regard himself as perfect in it (takharradja ‘alayhi). 
The relation of student to teacher is patriarchal 
and the student kisses his hands. This does not pre- 
vent quarrels breaking out, and in such cases the 
teachers might be treated very disrespectfully (cf. 
Sulayman Rasad, Kans al-djawhar, 141 ff., 192 ff.). 

The madrasas introduced an innovation into 
the relationship of teacher to student, when a 
definite number of students (as a rule, twenty) was 
allotted to a particular teacher. Instruction was 
thus organised on more systematic lines. But even 
then irregular students were also admitted. It is 
only in quite modern times that the instruction has 
been really properly organised. 

We hear exceptionally of women students; 
one was a member of al-ShafiT’s madjlis (Husm 
al-muhddara, i, 181, below). In the early centuries 
it cannot have been unusual, for it is several times 


mentioned in fadiths, which reserve special days for i 


women (al-Bukharl, ‘Jim, bab 32, 36, 50). 

In the madrasas and some mosques, students 
were offered lodging and certain allowances in addi- 
tion, food, bread (djardya) and money. 

A student living in a mosque is called mudjdwir 
(al-Makrizi, iv, 54), a word which is also applied 
to Meccan pilgrims (Ibn Djubayr, 122) and to 
anyone living in a mosque. The students’ apart- 
ments are divided into arwika, usually according to 
nations, a word which is derived from the fact that 
they originally lived in the colonnades. Each riwag 
is under a shaykh. Many students live in khanakahs, 
other in private houses. 


9. Conclusion. 


The Muslim system of education in the Middle 
Ages was based on the wak/, which, as already men- 
tioned, gave the founder a free hand in determining 
the course of his foundation, as long as his stipu- 
lations were in keeping with the tenets of Islam, 
The historian must be circumspect about generalising 
for one institution on the basis of the particulars 
of another. The history of Muslim education must 


therefore be written on the basis of the deeds of 
wak/, of which few are extant, and are in any case 
mostly late in date, as well as on the basis of bio- 
graphical literature and the chapters on wa&f in 
the fatwd-works. These are the main sources to be 
consulted for the history of institutionalised edu- 
cation; that is, that education which took place in 
the djdmi‘, the masdjid, the madrasa, the dar al- 
hadith, the dar al-Kuran, the ribaj, the khdnkah, 
the zdwiya and the various combinations of these. 

For the relation between Muslim institutions of 
learning and those of the mediaeval Latin West, 
see the Bibl. 
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II. Is Musuim Inpta 


The madrasas in Muslim India were institutions 
of higher learning similar to those in other parts 
of the Islamic world. Their principal function was 
to train personnel for government service, more par- 
ticularly, for the administration of justice. They 
were either founded and subsidised by the state or 
established by private individuals. The education 
provided in them dealt mainly with religious sub- 
jects, and was offered by well-qualified teachers. 

The real foundations of Muslim education in India 
may be traced back to the establishment of the Dibli 
Sultanate in 1206 and the emergence of Dihli as an 
important seat of Islamic learning. Evidence points 
to the existence of two major madrasas in Dihll in 
the early years of Muslim rule. One of them was the 
Mu‘izziyya, an institution probably founded by 
Iitutmish (607-33/1211-36), and named after Mu- 
bhammad Ghiri’s title Mu‘izz al-Din. The other 
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madrasa, known as Nisiriyya, was built by Balban 
while he was working as chief minister to Nasir 
al-Din Mabmid (644-64/1246-66), from whom the 
madrasa took its name. As the Mongols overran 
the heartlands of Islam, many refugee scholars 
from Central Asia and Persia took shelter in Dihll, 
and their presence gave further momentum to 
educational activities in the capital. Early Muslim 
education found a strong champion in Firiz-Shah 
Tughluk (752-90/1351-88) who, according to Firishta, 
built no less than 30 colleges in various parts of his 
kingdom, The sultan is also noted for having restored 
a large number of madrasas which had fallen into dis- 
repair. Among the institutions founded by him the 
most outstanding was the Madrasa-yi Firiiz-Shahi, 
constructed in Dihll in 753/1352-3. It was the biggest 
madrasa in the capital, with residential facilities for 
both teachers and students. It stood on the southern 
bank of the Hawd-i Khass, an enormous tank built 
by ‘AIM’ al-Din Khaldji in 695/1296. It was a double- 
storeyed building with arched galleries on al) sides 
and projecting windows overlooking the tank, and 
its fagade presented an impressive mixture of Hindd 
and Muslim architectural elements. 

Other important educational centres, besides 
Dihil, included BadA?in [¢.v.], a city approximately 
150 miles east of the capital. Under the Sayyid 
dynasty (817-55/1414-51), it rose into prominence 
as a seat of learning with many schools and colleges. 
In Agra [9.v.], which acquired importance during 
Sikandar Lodl’s reign (894-923/1489-1517), the 
latter founded a madrasa famous throughout northern 
India. In addition, he established non-religious 
schools where Hindiis also could enrol themselves 
to learn Persian, which now replaced Hindi as the 
language of lower administration. This, in turn, 
led to the growth of a parallel school system distinct 
from the regular madrasas. 

Education received encouragement in the regional 
kingdoms which sprang up in different parts of the 
country during the 8th/14th and gth/15th centuries. 
Under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim Sharki (804-44/ 
1402-40), Djawnpar [¢.v.] acquired distinction as an 
intellectual centre of considerable importance having 
many educational institutions. Likewise, the Bahmani 
kingdom of Deccan was known for its patronage of 
Jearning and learned men. Some of its kings, such as 
Tadj al-Din Firdz (800-25/1397-1422) and Muhammad 
Shah I1I Lashkarl (867-87/1463-82), were great bene- 
factors of education. Mahmiid Gaw4n (d. 886/1481 
{g.v.]), minister of Muhammad Shah, founded in 
877/1472 a madrasa in Bidar [g.v.) which acquired 
fame as a great institution. It was a magnificent 
building equipped with living quarters for students 
and teachers, and had an attached library containing 
a large number of books. Though severely damaged 
during Awrangzib’s campaign against Bigjapir 
towards the later part of the r1rth/17th century, its 
surviving remains bear sufficient witness to its 
superb architecture. 

Under the Mughals, educational activities con- 
tinued to find an important place in the policies of 
the government. Babur (932-7/1526-30 (g.v.]), during 
his brief reign, founded a madrasa in Dihli where, 
in addition to traditional subjects, special provi- 
sion was made for the teaching of mathematics, 
astronomy and geography. He also charged the De- 
partment of Public Affairs (Shuhrat-i ‘dmm) with 
the task of establishing schools and colleges in the 
kingdom, The vicissitudes of Humayin's (937-47, 
962-3/1530-40, 1555-6) fortunes were, no doubt, 
responsible for the paucity of educational activities 
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seen during his reign. But under his successor, 
Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), mumerous madrasas 
were founded by the state as well as by private 
individuals. Akbar built a big college in his new 
capital Fathpar Sikri [g.v.], and, in Dibli, his wet- 
nurse, Maham Anga, founded a madrasa in 969/156r- 
2, which was noted for its architecture. Akbar 
also laid down that the curriculum of the madrasas 
should include subjects such as ethics, mathematics, 
agriculture, geometry, astronomy, physics, logic, 
natural philosophy, theology and history. In response 
to Akbar’s policy of religious accommodation, 
non-sectarian institutions increased in number, 
providing common education to Hindis and Muslims 
alike. 

During Djahangir’s reign (1014-37/1605-1627), 
many madrasas which had ceased to function or had 
fallen into decay were restored and revived. The 
ruler issued an ordinance which required that if a 
wealthy person or a traveller died without an heir, 
his property should revert to the state and be utilised 
for the building and maintenance of the madrasas. 
Shahdjahan’s (1037-68/1628-57) name is associated 
with the imperial madrasa attached to the congrega- 
tioual mosque built by him at Dibli in 1060/1650. 
Under Awrangzib (1068-1118/1658-1707), special 
emphasis was placed of the diffusion of Islamic 
learning. The foundations of the famous seminary 
in Lucknow, known as Farangi Mahall [g.v. in Suppl.], 
were laid during this time. The name actually 
referred to the building granted by Awrangzib, 
towards the end of the rrth/r7th century, to a 
a family of scholars who made Farangi Mabail a 
leading centre of Islamic learning. Mulla Nizam al- 
Din, author of Dars-i Nizadmi, the syllabus named 
after him, used to teach at this place. Another well- 
known institution, opened in Dihli during Awrang- 
zib’s reign, was the Madrasa-yi Rahimiyya. Founded 
by the noted divine and father of Shah Wali Allab 
(r115-75/1703-62), Shah ‘Abd al-Rahim, this madrasa 
specialised in the teaching of exegesis and tradi- 
tions, and was the forerunner of the modern seminary 
of Deoband [g.v.]. 

Little is known about the organisation and working 
of the madrasas. The emphasis on religious sub- 
jects in their curriculum seems to have remained 
consistent throughout their history. An attempt was 
made during Akbar’s time to give importance to the 
instruction of mediaeval rational sciences such as 
logic, mathematics, medicine and astronomy, but it 
is doubtful whether this was followed by every 
madrasa. The Dars-i Nigdmi, after its introduction 
in the mid-r2th/18th century, was adopted by the 
madrasas all over the country, thus standardising 
the syllabus for traditional education. It included 
Arabic grammar and syntax, logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, jurisprudence, principles of 
jurisprudence, scholastics and dialectics, exegesis 
and traditions, 

The cause of traditional Muslim education re- 
ceived a setback in the years following the decline 
of the Mughal rule. It suffered further reversal with 
the expansion of English education and spread of 
Western knowledge and ideas. Nevertheless, many 
madrasas continued to flourish in later times. The 
oldest among these was the madrasa at Farangl 
Maball; another important madrasa was that of 
Deoband, a small town north of Dihil. It was founded 
in 1867 by Mawlind Mubammad Kasim Nanotawl 
(d. 1879) in conjunction with other ‘wlamé?. The 
last of the traditional institutions to be mentioned 
is the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ of Lucknow established 
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in 1894. Among its founders was the reputed scholar 
Shibli Nu‘mani (1857-1914), who remained actively 
associated with it from 1904 to 1913. All the above 
madrasas have survived up to the present time, 
despite their limited financial resources and meagre 
enrolments. 
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III, Arcuirecture 


The madrasa was a response to the specific needs 
of the Muslim community; it was a custom-built 
structure tailored to serve an institution which was 
itself a deliberate innovation. Moreover, the madrasa 
was the creation of a self-confident, well-established 
civilisation near the peak of its achievement: the ear- 
liest madrasas recorded are those of eastern Iran in 
the early 4th/roth century, and evidence unearthed 
by modern historians working on the pre-Saldjik 
period in eastern [ran suggests that the “prehistory” 
of the madrasa can be traced for at least one and a 
half centuries before the official Saldjik adoption 
of the institution. It is, however, highly unlikely 
that these earlier madrasas were substantial public 
buildings. Their very number argues against it. 
By 416/1025-6 there were twenty madrasas in the 
modest provincial region of Khuttal [¢.v.], and each 
was fully endowed with awkdéf. The missionary 
Karrimiyya movement [¢.0.] which was so strong 
in eastern Lran in the 4th/roth and sth/11th centuries 
had a strong educational and polemical bias, and 
both &khdnakdhs [9.v.] and madrasas were built in 
quantity by the adherents of this sect, The Ghazna- 
vids also used madrasas endowed with awkdf in 
order to establish Islam in the stubbornly pagan 
territory of Ghir, possibly through the intermediary 
of missionaries from the Karramiyya. 

Above all, such foundations should be seen within 
the context of a well-established tradition of building 
madrasas in the large cities of the eastern Iranian 
world. The best documented case is Nishapiar, 
where no less than 38 madrasas predating the great 
Nizdmiyya of that city (founded ca, 450/1058) are 
recorded, though none of them survive; for further 
details, see above, section i, 4. 

The apparently eastern Iranian origin of the 
madrasa makes that the obvious area in which to 


seek the architectural origins of the institution. 
Two major possibilities present themselves, and these 
are not mutually exclusive. The first, 

by Bartold over sixty years ago, would link the 
madrasa with the Buddhist vihdra as attested in 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. This area had been 
saturated in Buddhism in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Muslim conquest and it seems not 
surprising that a Buddhist institution combining 
the functions of worship, education, communal 
life and burial should have flourished in the almost 
very area associated with the earliest madrasas. 
Bartold’s prescience was confirmed by the discovery 
of one such site at Adzhina-Tepe just across the 
Oxus to the north-east of Balkh. This consisted of a 
monastery and stupa complex, the whole comprising 
two equal halves joined by a gangway and each 
measuring some 50 m square. Both elements use a 
four-iwdn plan focused on a central courtyard. 
The monastery element consisted of temple struc- 
tures, cells for the monks, and a large assembly 
hall, plus various ancillary rooms. All this was 
linked by corridors. In its essentials, and even more 
in its four-twdn plan, this 7th-8th century monument 
comes remarkably close in spirit to a madrasa, 
though the Muslim emphasis on education is some- 
what more marked, Numerous other Buddhist sites 
have been excavated in Soviet Central Asia over the 
last two decades, among them Ak-Beshim, Airtam, 
Kalai-Kafirnigan and Kuba, while perhaps the most 
important Buddhist site in the Iranian world was 
just south of the Oxus—the Nawbahar of Balkh. 

The other architectural source which has been 
proposed for the Iranian madrasa is the typical 
Khurasanl house. Godard, the champion of this 
theory, was forced at the outset to assume an un- 
broken continuity of tradition between the mediaeval 
and the modern houses of the area. He then compared 
this domestic form with that of later madrasas 
and concluded that it was the private structure that 
had generated the public one. While the literary 
evidence gives ample warrant for the functions of a 
madrasa being carried out in private houses, no 
such houses which can be shown to have served 
this function have survived. Neat as Godard’s 
theory is, it cannot be more than speculative, 

The formal, as distinct from the informal, history 
of the madrasa is commonly taken to begin in 
460/1067 when the great Nizgimiyya madrasa was 
inaugurated in Baghdad. In short succession a 
whole series of state-sponsored and largely state- 
financed madrasas sprang up throughout the Saldjik 
empire (see above, section i, 4). Two related factors 
deserve special emphasis here. One is the whole- 
hearted state support for these buildings, which 
is reflected in the name NizAmiyya which they bore. 
They represent, in short, a state investment of the 
first magnitude, The other is their carefully calcu- 
Jated location in the major cities of the Saldjik 
realm, From this one may deduce that each was 
designed to serve as a provincial centre with a wide 
catchment area embracing the smaller towns and 
villages of the region, Such a function presupposes 
buildings of considerable scale and capacity. 

The reasons behind this sudden spate of building 
activity, which significantly enough was confined 
to the Saldjik empire, are probably to be connected 
with the resurgence of Sunni orthodoxy, spearheaded 
by the Saldjiks after their entry into Baghdad in 
447/1055, aS a counter to the propaganda efforts 
of militant Isma‘Ill Shi‘ism organised by the Fatimids 
from al-Azhar (founded in 359/970) [4.v.] and other 
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centres (see above, section i, 3). In fact, the Sunni 
orthodox madrasa-building activity soon stimulated 
a Twelver ShT7 counterpart movement, for according 
to the Kitab al-Nakd the later 6th/12th century saw 
Shit madrasas appear in Ray, Kum, Kashan, Aba, 
Waraimin, Sabzawar and elsewhere. One of the 
madrasas at Sawa had indeed been found as early 
as the mid-sth/rrth century. The form of these 
madrasas is as obscure as that of their Sunni counter- 
parts, but to judge by the later consonance between 
Sunni and ShT% madrasas in the Iranian world, there 
was probably no formal distinction between them. 

The number of madrasas erected within a short 
space of time throughout the Saldjik empire at 
the order of Nizam al-Mulk and by others is itself 
a clear indication that some kind of blueprint had 
been developed for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
none of these early Iranian madrasas has survived; 
in fact, the earliest extant Iranian building of this 
type is the Madrasa-yi Imami of 725/1325 in Isfahan. 
It is a compact structure (some 92mx72m at 
its widest extent) employing the standard Iranian 
4-iwan plan, but the modifications to the traditional 
layout are significant. The fans no longer rear above 
their flanking arcades; the roof-line is now unbroken. 
This simple change entirely reverses the traditional 
pattern, in which the iwan was the dominant feature 
and dwarfed the flanking arcades. Two stories of 
continuously niched facades, behind which the cells 
for student accommodation were located, form the 
principal accent of the elevation and engulf the 
central wan on each side. The question is, of course, 
whether such massy, cliff-like fagades also charac- 
terised the elevations of the first Nizimiyyas, The 
example of the Madrasa ImAmi, the known Saldjik 
predilection for the 4-iwdn plan, and the need to 
accommodate substantial numbers of students living 
in the building as distinct from visiting it, all combine 
to suggest that the first official Iranian madrasas 
were indeed fairly similar to their [khdnid descen- 
dant. 

So far the discussion has assumed that the more 
important of these early madrasas were purpose- 
built structures intended solely for the students 
accommodated in them. Other possibilities have, 
however, been aired. Perhaps the most extreme 
is that the buildings generally accepted as the major 
urban mosques of the Saldjdk period—those of 
Ardistan, Qazwin, Gulpayagin and so on—were 
actually madrasas, This theory runs counter to 
common sense, for it does not account for the 
resultant absence of Friday mosques in these centres. 
More intrinsically likely is the proposition that the 
larger mosques contained an inbuilt madrasa element 
in the provision of a second storey around the 
courtyard. On occasion, the niched facades of these 
upper storeys could indeed lead to separate chambers, 
but the extremely diverse functions discharged by 
a Friday mosque in a large city means that a wide 
range of other purposes can be suggested for such 
rooms. Elsewhere in the Islamic world such joint 
foundations were labelled as such; cases of mosque- 
madrasas (see above, section i, 2) or mosque-mausolea 
and various other combinations abound in Mamlik 
Cairo. A further argument against the madrasa 
function of the upper storeys of large urban mosques 
in the Iranian world is provided by the well-docu- 
mented practice of adding self-contained madrasas 
to established mosques (e.g. Isfahan and Mashhad). 
There would have been little need for such new 
foundations if the mosques in question were already 
serving inter alia as madrasas. If one bears in mind 
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the noted imprecision of the Arabic terminology 
of building types, and also the virtual interchange- 
ability of these types, it will be clear that no firm 
conclusion as to the form of the pre-Mongol madrasa 
in Iran is warranted. Rather does the evidence 
suggest that the forms of the madrasa were scarcely 
less varied than those of the mosque itself. But the 
sad lack of standing buildings hangs like a cloud 
over any discussion of these early madrasas. Their 
organisation, personnel, curricula and financial 
arrangements can be followed up in minute detail 
in the literary sources; but the all-important question 
for the student of architecture, namely the precise 
material form which they took, remains obscure. 

With such a plethora of literary evidence available, 
it is ironic that Iran should retain not one pre- 
Mongo! madrasa that is universally accepted as such. 
Two Saldjak buildings have been identified by some 
as madrasas, but others deny this. The more con- 
troversial of them is a mud-brick ruin at Khargird 
{¢.v.] whose damaged inscription specifically iden- 
tifies it as a foundation of Nizam al-Mulk. Its 
principal surviving feature is a broad and deep 
hibla twan with at least one room of comparable 
depth flanking it on either side. Little sense can be 
made of any other part of the structure, but the 
dimensions of the courtyard in front of the iwan 
might well be about 22 x 28 m. In favour of the 
identification as a madrasa may be cited the very 
fact that Nizam al-Mulk is cited in the inscription 
as the official founder, although a mere shaykh 
actually carried out the work of supervising con- 
struction. Why should this august personage, the 
pivot of the Saldjaik state, take an interest in Khar- 
gird? The family of Nizam al-Mulk hailed from 
Sabzawar, and he himself was born in Tis, so there 
can be no question of explaining his connection with 
this monument by his desire to erect a public building 
in his native town. Khargird was a small town of 
secondary importance. Moreover, this structure is, 
as Herzfeld noted, very small for a courtyard mosque 
of its period, and the row of windows high up in the 
kibla iwan would make much better sense in the 
context of the cells on the first floor of a madrasa 
than as an element of mosque architecture. These 
various factors suggest that the most natural inter- 
pretation of the ruins is to see them as the sole 
surviving trace of Nizim al-Mulk’s extensive pro- 
gramme of building madrasas, though against this 
it must be admitted that the presence of supplement- 
ary mihrdds does suggest a mosque rather than a 
madrasa. The flanking halls have also been cited 
as evidence that this is a mosque, but this feature 
occurs consistently in Anatolian Saldjik madrasas. 
To summarise, the evidence seems to incline towards 
interpreting the Khargird structure as a madrasa, 
but without fresh evidence there is no clinching 
the matter, 

The other putative madrasa is a shoddily-published 
structure found in excavations at Ray in the late 
19305. Godard himself, the source of all the informa- 
tion available, at first expressed himself with reserve 
as to its function but eventually shed such caution 
and treated the identification as a certainty. Never- 
theless, he produced no arguments to offset his 
earlier qualms about the eccentric orientation of 
the structure and its equally atypical emphasis—by 
means of the differential size of the iwéns—on the 
east-west rather than the north-south axis. It must 
also be admitted that the 16 habitable spaces which 
together parcel vut the ground plan do not correspond 
in their layout to any known maarasa. All this being 
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admitted, it would be still more accurate to say that 
no mediaeval house of this kind is known either; 
that ro of the ground floor spaces could well have 
functioned as cells accommodating one or several 
students, to say nothing of the capacity of an upper 
floor; and that cases of the faulty orientation of 
religious buildings are legion in mediaeval Islam 
and that the difficulties of that kind presented by 
this building disappear if one assumes that the west 
twin is intended to function as if it faced south-west, 
the direction of the kidla, Finally, and most signifi- 
cantly of all, the presence of a mikrdb is not easily 
explained away. Unfortunately, Godard's plan does 
not mark it, so that to identify it as a mifrdb is itself 
somewhat hazardous, Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that in its present form, on display in the Tehran 
Museum, it is largely a figment of the restorer’s 
imagination, the published photograph of it im situ 
shows clearly enough the Kur’anic Kific inscription 
which it bore. The presence of a mihradb with a 
Kur’anic inscription in a private house takes some- 
what more explaining than does the eccentric 
orientation of a madrasa. Even so, it may be felt 
that the building at Ray presents rather more 
problems of identification than does its counterpart 
at Khargird. Whatever conclusion is reached, it 
is regrettable that the undoubtedly seminal role 
of Iran in the early development of the madrasa is 
so unjustly obscured by the lack of early surviving 
specimens whose claims to be madrasas are not 
disputed. 

It is with some relief, therefore, that one turns 
to an examination of the surviving madrasas whose 
identification as such is incontrovertible, The earliest 
of these, the madrasa of Giimiishtigin in Bosra, 
bears a disappointingly late date—s530/1136—and 
is located in Syria, an area which has not yet entered 
the discussion. It is followed in brisk succession by 
some fourteen surviving madrasas in Syria all dated 
or datable before 700/1300, and the literary evidence 
confirms that these are only a fraction of what was 
built in this period and has since vanished—82 
madrasas are mentioned in the detailed chronicle 
of mediaeval Damascus, for example, and 46 in the 
more summary account of mediaeval Aleppo {see 
above, section i, 4). 

These numbers, impressive though they are, need 
not, however, be interpreted as confirmation of the 
primacy of Syria in the architectural development 
of the madrasa, Nor, pace Creswell, can this honour 
be claimed by Egypt without further ado. He 
lists some 29 madrasas in Cairo dated before 700/1300, 
and of these a scant four have remained. From the 
undoubted fact that the latter group includes the 
first cruciform four-rite madrasa to survive he has 
built an elaborate edifice of argument designed to 
establish the innovatory role of the Egyptian 
madrasa, 

As will shortly be apparent, however, the area 
with the largest number of surviving madrasas 
datable before 1300 is Saldjik Anatolia, which 
boasts no less than 50 examples, 9 of them datable 
to the 6th/r2th century. Egypt and Syria together 
cannot match the latter tally, and indeed have only 
a third as many madrasas datable before 700/1300. 
Yet these buildings figure not at all in Creswell’s 
history of this architectural type. Common sense 
dictates that the Anatolian madrasas, built in an 
area culturally dependent on Iran and geographically 
close to it by patrons who themselves sprang from 
Great Saldjk stock would be likely to reflect the 
Saldjik madrasas of Iran, whose decisive role in the 


formation of the genre has never seriously been 
questioned. Iranian influence may in any case 
readily be detected in the plan types, brickwork and 
tile decoration of much of Rim Saldjik architecture. 
The historical background outlined above encourages 
the assumption that it is precisely in these unfor- 
tunately vanished Iranian Saldjdk madrasas that 
the essential original lineaments of the official madra- 
sa are to be sought, Hence the paramount historical 
importance of the Anatolian Saldjik madrasas as 
the closest surviving relatives of the Iranian type. 
Many of their features are duplicated in contemporary 
Syrian madrasas, which may be seen as a parallel 
and coeval group, 

Returning to the BosrA madrasa, one notes that, 
like most Syrian madrasas, it is diminutive; for 
all that its patron was a senior amir serving 
the Atabegs of Damascus, its external dimen- 
sions do not exceed 20 x 17 m. On this tiny 
scale, there is scarcely room for a proper courtyard, 
and the space which would normally be designated 
as such is domed, a feature which was to recur a 
century later in some of the Saldj0k madrasas in 
Konya and elsewhere. Two lateral iwans open off 
this space, while a prayer hall and a kind of narthex 
to the south, the latter reached by narrow entrance 
vestibules to east and west, fill up most of the re- 
maining area, In this single-storey building, the only 
space left over is the area flanking the prayer hall, 
which yields two rooms per side. Since these each 
average less than 4m square, the total number of 
students accommodated in this madrasa can scarcely 
have exceeded a dozen. Such a building will simply 
not fit the popular image of officially sponsored 
madrasas located strategically throughout the Saldjak 
empire and serving, at least in part, significant 
political ends, 

Later Syrian madrasas rejected many of the solu- 
tions found in the example at Bosra. Perhaps the 
most distinctive local characteristic was to be the 
laterally developed prayer hall entered by a triple 
archway and vaulted in a variety of ways (Dadar al- 
Hadith [9.v.], Damascus, between 549/1154 and 
5690/1174; Madrasa Khan al-Tutun, Aleppo, 564/ 
1168-9; Madrasa of Nir al-Din, Damascus, 567/1172; 
and Madrasa of Shadbakht, Aleppo, 589/1193 among 
others). Sometimes the central bay of the musalld 
is domed, with groin vaults covering the flanking 
bays (Shafi'i Madrasa, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 595/1199) 
though tunnel] vaults for these bays are commoner; 
but in other examples all three bays are groin-vaulted 
(‘Adiliyya Madrasa, Damascus, completed 619/1222- 
3) or domed (Zihiriyya Madrasa, Aleppo, 616/1219- 
20; Djami* and Madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo 
633/1235-6). Recurrent features of these buildings 
include a mihrab which projects on the exterior 
of the &ibla wall, a mausoleum or on occasion even 
two, occupying an angle of the building, a tank in 
the centre of the courtyard, and utilitarian accessories 
like wells and air-shafts. Most of these madrasas 
have one iwan but only one—the example at Bosra— 
has a pair of iwans facing each other across an empty 
space. Altogether exceptional is a joint foundation: 
the djami*cum-madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo, 
which not only has two large iwans—back-to-back 
but also two smal] but self-contained courtyard 
units, each with a pair of iwans facing each other 
across the court, an intimately domestic arrangement 
encountered earlier in palaces and caravanserais. 

The emphasis on one rather than several imdns 
may reflect the fact that the great majority 
of these buildings—all but seven of the 128 madrasas 
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in Damascus and Aleppo which pre-date 700/1300 
and are recorded in the literary sources—were erected 
to serve a single madhhab and therefore required 
only one location for teaching. But this is purely 
supposition, for the two-iwan madrasa at Bosra was 
built to serve the Hanafl madhhabd alone, while the 
two-rite Sultaniyya madrasa at Aleppo (620/1223-4) 
has no iwdns at all. It therefore seems equally 
possible that any causal connection between the 
number of iwans in a Syrian madrasa and the number 
of madkhabs which it served is more apparent than 
real. This conclusion seems all the more appropriate 
when it is remembered that neither Anatolian nor 
Iranian madrasas attest any consistent connection 
between the number of iwdns in a madrasa and the 
number of madhkhabs which it serves, Against this 
wider perspective the Egyptian cruciform four-rite 
madrasa is nothing short of freakish, reflecting 
perhaps a conciliatory religious policy on the part 
of the founder. Not surprisingly it remained very 
rare; the overwhelming majority of mediaeval 
madrasas throughout the Islamic world were built 
to serve a single madhhab. 

A cursory examination of the Syrian madrasas is 
enough to establish that the provision of student 
accommodation was not a major priority. The in- 
formation available on this score is unfortunately 
not very precise, for most of these buildings are 
long since disaffected and modern houses have 
encroached on them. But the Bosra madrasa, as 
noted above, suggests in the gross disproportion 
between public and private space that the structure 
was purpose-built to accommodate no more than 
a handful of students, and that its catchment area 
was probably no wider than Bosrd itself. Nar al- 
Din’s Dar al-Hadith in Damascus also seems to 
have had no more than four rooms, and although the 
other surviving Syrian madrasas are more generously 
provided with student cells, not one of them ap- 
proaches the larger Maghribi madrasas, let alone 
those of Iran, for capacity. The Khan al-Tutun 
madrasa in Aleppo probably had ten cells, while 
the Nir al-Din madrasa in Damascus, and the 
Zahiriyya madrasa in Aleppo, had 16 disposed in two 
stories. If so, they had the most generous housing 
capacity to be found in surviving contemporary 
Syrian madrasas. The most unusual solution of all, 
however, as noted above, was the introduction of 
two minute courtyard houses, each one complete 
with several irregularly shaped cells, on either 
side of the great double iwdn of the djdmi*-cum- 
madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo. But even this very 
carefully designed building leaves inexplicably little 
space in the layout for student cells. One is driven 
to the conclusion, therefore, that the patronage 
directed towards the building of madrasas in Syria 
was deliberately kept on a small scale, possibly 
because nearly all of them were built to serve (ex- 
clusively?) a single madhhab, or else, they might 
have been meant more as oratories for the daily 
use of the local population than as madrasas tout 
court, a practice recorded in Maghribi madrasas. 

Some or all of these factors may well have been 
operative in Ayydbid Syria. But they are scarcely 
enough to account for the phenomenon of such large 
numbers of small madrasas. The answer seems rather 
to lie in local circumstances. To begin with, the 
topography of these madrasas is itself revealing. 
They are crammed into the nooks and crannies of 
aucient, densely populated cities, where building 
space was at a premium. There could be no question 
here of a state-inspired blueprint imposed regardless 


of local conditions. Sociologically, too, the picture 
differs from that presented by Iran, ‘Irak or Anatolia. 
The patrons are not the sultans themselves but lesser 
amirs, their wives or mothers, or local notables. 
Such people were well-to-do but not necessarily 
rich or with free access to public funds. Thus the 
buildings had, so to speak, a wider social base than 
their equivalents elsewhere in the Islamic world. 
Sometimes the endowment even specified the con- 
ditions of use: for example, that the teacher appointed 
was forbidden to teach anywhere else. This individual 
approach is reflected in the very varied layout of these 
madrasas which show the architect grappling with 
a unique site. For Ayyabid patrons, it seems, 
small was beautiful, Small was also functional. 
Since madrasas were built by the score in the larger 
cities it would have been wasteful to give them a 
large capacity, just as it would have been wasteful 
to decorate them lavishly, What decoration there is, 
however, maintains a high level of quality and is 
set off by the consistently fine stereotomy of Syrian 
tradition. The stone vaulting of the time deserves 
particular commendation, Thus these madrasas were 
firmly rooted in a topographical, sociological and 
artistic context which depended little on external 
influence. 

Perhaps the main distinguishing feature of these 
Syrian madrasas is the inclusion of a mausoleum 
(kubba [q.v.] or turba), Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the connection between the madrasa and the mauso- 
Jeum was ever closer than it was in Ayyibid Syria. 
Once again, epigraphy provides a clue for this, 
for inscriptions in the Sulténiyya and Atabakiya 
madrasas, located in Aleppo and Damascus re- 
spectively, refer to the recitation of the [Kur’an 
there. Provision was made for this recitation to be 
unceasing—an Islamic parallel for the Christian 
custom of paying for masses to be said for the 
souls of the dead. Burial in a madrasa, then, was 
—like burial in the neighbourhood of a saint— 
intended at least in part to confer baraka upon the 
dead. It was in Syria rather than in Egypt that the 
exaltation of the mausoleum at the expense of the 
madrasa proper can first be traced; time and again 
it is the mausoleum which has the favoured site of 
the street facade, with the madrasa modestly tucked 
away virtually out of sight. In sheer surface area, 
the mausoleum is apt to rival, if not exceed, the 
madrasa, Small wonder, then, that it has even been 
suggested that the terms turba (‘‘mausoleum") 
and madrasa were interchangeable in this period. 
On the other hand, the notion of ensemble which 
underlies a modern term like “funerary madrasa” 
is belied by the epigraphic evidence, which suggests 
that the ‘urba element and the madrasa element both 
had their own foundation inscriptions. This practice 
has often obscured the original intention of the 
founder, for it has resulted in many now free- 
standing turbas being identified as simple mausolea 
rather than as part of a funerary madrasa (e.g. 
Farrukh-Shahiyya and Amdjadiyya turbas, Damas- 
cus). Conversely, it sometimes happens that the 
inscription of a turba may mention the madrasa of 
which the mausoleum was part, and may indeed 
be the only surviving evidence that such a madrasa 
ever existed (‘Izziyya madrasa, Damascus). 

The intimate symbiosis of turba and madrasa is 
epitomised by a curious joint foundation in Damas- 
cus. The Farrukh-Shihiyya madrasa, with the mauso- 
leum of ‘Izz al-Din Farrukh-Shah attached, dates 
from 578 or 579/1182-3. A generation later, in 628/ 
1230, another madrasa was built beside it and this 
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too was provided with a mausoleum, which housed 
the son of ‘Izz al-Din, al-Malik al-Amdjad. Father 
and son, then, are buried in adjacent turbas; the 
turba of the former is, perhaps appropriately, the 
larger of the two. Similar pairs of tombs survive in 
Damascus and later in Mamliik madrasas. If the 
madrasas of Ayyibid Syria were analysed from 
the purely formal point of view, with no backward 
glance at their eastern origins, the obvious conclusion 
would be that a major, if not indeed the primary, 
purpose of the institution was to contain a monu- 
mental mausoleum, Is it fair to assume, then, that 
the term madrasa did not have a consistent meaning 
throughout the mediaeval Islamic world? Certainly, 
Ayydbid Syria provides evidence suggesting that 
the term did not connote one single type of building. 
Thus the Dar al-Hadith or al-Aghrafiyya in Damascus 
(634/1237) is called a madrasa in its foundation in- 
scription, and in its sequence of entrance vestibule, 
prayer hall and turba conforms to the standard type 
of contemporary madrasa as illustrated by the 
Murshidiyya madrasa in Damascus. Conversely, 
the Kilidjiyya, also in Damascus, is defined in its 
foundation inscription as an institution for teaching 
hadith, but is identical in form to the Murshidiyya. 
As in Iran and Egypt, it was common for a private 
house to be converted into a madrasa, but more 
ambitious conversions are also recorded and it is 
these that testify yet again to the loose boundaries 
between mediaeval Islamic building types, Thus the 
Halawiyya madrasa in Aleppo was successively a 
church and a mosque before it became a madrasa, 
while the Maridaniyya served in turn as a madrasa, 
burial ground and mosque. Thus the mere fact that 
a structure was founded with a given purpose in 
mind was no guarantee that it would continue to 
function as such, especially if the value of its en- 
dowment fell; it might easily shed some functions 
or acquire additional ones. The absence of any sign 
of student cells in many of these admittedly half- 
ruined Ayydbid madrasas invites speculation that 
at least some of these foundations were never in- 
tended to be residential. 

If the Syrian madrasa tradition, as it developed 
during the scant century of its heyday, is analysed 
as a whole, the sheer variety of types encountered 
cannot fail to make an impression. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that these differences are not 
casual or contingent on the local topography, but 
rather reflect a basic uncertainty about the ideal 
form such buildings should take. For a long time, 
Syrian architects were sidetracked by the influence 
exerted by the mosque. The prestige of thet long- 
established model helps to explain why ideas derived 
from mosque design permeate these madrasas. They 
were after all religious buildings. The Shadbakhtiyya 
madrasa in Aleppo (589/1193) is essentially a mosque 
writ small, especially in its laterally developed domed 
musalla, and to judge by the pian alone, the teaching 
function of the building is plainly secondary. 

Since Fatimid Egypt was officially ShI7, it was 
impossible for the explicitly Sunni madrasa move- 
ment to establish itself there, or for that matter 
anywhere else in the Fatimid domains, before the 
fall of that dynasty in 565/1170, Within five years 
of that date, however, under the militant orthodoxy 
of Salah al-Din there were already as many madra- 
sas in Cairo, swiftly to be followed, no doubt at 
least partly for propaganda reasons, by examples 
at Mecca and Medina. However, the long start which 
Syria had enjoyed in building madrasas seems to 
have resulted in a more lavish provision of these 


buildings in that area than in Egypt, where the total 
recorded before 700/1300 is only 31, about a third 
of the comparable figure in Anatolia or in Damascus 
alone. These figures are enough in themselves to 
cast doubt on the supposed primacy of Egypt in 
the architectural development of the madrasa. 

The building of madrasas in Cairo gathered new 
momentum with the coming of the Mamliks. 
The largely vanished Zahiriyya madrasa (660-2/ 
1262-3) of Sultan Baybars was a gigantic 4-iwin 
structure with a stalactite portal probably of Syrian 
inspiration, a theme repeated in the deep niches with 
mukarnas hoods which articulated its facade. This 
building inaugurates, if indeed it was not preceded 
by some comparably magnificent earlier madrasa, 
the distinguished tradition of Cairene madrasas 
with splendid fagades and interiors to match. 
Anatolia was about a generation earlier in this 
development, so far as surviving evidence indicates, 
while Syria lagged behind. 

This notable degree of splendour can be explained 
on both political and economic grounds. Mamlik 
madrasas in Cairo are overwhelmingly the product 
of royal or high official patronage, a fact consistently 
reflected in the names they bear and in their lavish 
decoration. Outward splendour would be the natural 
corollary of such patronage. But it would be in- 
accurate simply to treat these buildings as instances 
of conspicuous consumption, even though the Jengths 
to which an amir or sultan would go to secure a 
fashionable site with ample street frontage do 
suggest such a conclusion. Many of them were en- 
dowed far more generously than their size and there- 
fore the scope of their activities dictated, and while 
these endowments (awkaf) were inalienable under 
Islamic law, that same Jaw permitted any surplus 
from an endowment to be applied to the benefit 
of the descendants of the original endower. The 
more lavish the endowment, therefore, the more 
such a foundation would approximate to an invest- 
ment. Not surprisingly it was among the first 
concerns of an amir, upon reaching power, to found 
some charitable institution, nor was there any bar 
to his adding piecemeal to its endowment over 
the years, 

Perhaps the most ambitious of these multi- 
purpose Mamlik foundations, and the one which 
seems to have set the fashion for such institutions, 
is the mdristé@n tomb and madrasa of Sultan Kalawin, 
the whole built in a mere thirteen months (683-4/ 
1284-5). As in the case of the Salihiyya (639/1242), its 
internal arrangements are at odds with its facade, 
which at nearly 7o m is exceptionally long and to 
which in a sense the whole building is subordinated. 
Mausoleum and madrasa are sundered by a long 
corridor which led to the now largely-vanished 
hospital. It is no doubt significant that the Mauso- 
leum, now enlarged by a functionally dispensable 
courtyard, occupies a far larger proportion of the 
combined tomb and madrasa portion of the ensemble 
than it did in the Salihiyya. The madrasa itself has 
a generous courtyard with two iwdns on the longitu- 
dina! axis and cells disposed laterally. Its most 
notable feature is without doubt the fibla iwan 
which is divided into three naves and therefore 
explicitly associated with the traditional architecture 
of the mosque. Interestingly enough, Kalawin's 
son, al-Nasir Muhammad, himself built a mausoleum- 
cum-madrasa cheek by jowl with his father’s great 
foundation, and in this later ensemble (695-703/ 
1295-1303), the mausoleum is relegated to a sub- 
sidiary role beside a substantial 4-iwdn madrasa. 
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This latter building has the peculiar distinction 
of being the first known cruciform madrasa intended 
to serve all four madhhabs. 

By common consent, the masterpiece among 
these Mamlik ensembles, (150 x 68m.), and 
certainly the largest of them was the mosque, 
madrasa and mausoleum of Sultan Hasan (757-64/ 
1356-63). Its lofty portal, originally designed to have 
flanking minarets, and with a spacious vestibule 
behind it, bears the unmistakable imprint of Anato- 
lian Saldjak architecture, but most of the detailing 
within is typically Cairene. At first sight, the layout 
seems familiar enough, focussed as it is on an ample 
4-iwdn plan. But—and here again foreign influence, 
this time from Iran, must be taken into account— 
this cruciform plan is employed, exceptionally in 
the case of Egypt, for a mosque, while each madhhab 
has its own madrasa in one of the corners between 
the arms of the cross. The sultan's own mausoleum, 
a gigantic dome chamber, extends the full width 
of the kibla iwan and is placed (emphatically not 
in Iranian fashion) directly behind the Atbla wall. 
It therefore usurps the position of the domed sanc- 
tuary in the classical Iranian mosque. The building 
thus epitomises the vitality and versatility of the 
traditional 4-iwan formula, 

Several prestigious Mamlik buildings in Cairo, 
such as the various funerary madrasas of Sultin 
Sha‘ban and his family, followed the lead of the 
Sultan Hasan ensemble. But its principal impact 
on later buildings was through its 4-f@dn schema, 
which henceforth was to be repeatedly used for 
mosque architecture until the Ottoman conquest. 
In other words, the architecture of the madrasa had 
now come to influence that of the mosque; indeed, 
the unprecedented expansion of the fibla iwén into 
a full-scale musalla in later Mamlik buildings (e.g. 
the K4it Bay complex) can only be explained by 
such a process. Presumably the decisive factor 
was that the mosque thereby gained a large unbroken 
space for the mugalla4, which—unlike mosques with 
arcaded or columned musall@s—allowed all the 
congregation to see the imam. This inherent advan- 
tage of the fwan schema had not been seized at the 
time that the Kalawin ensemble was built, and thus 
the fibla fwan there is treated like a traditional 
musallaé and parcelled up by arcades, a device 
continued in the mosque-madrasa of Barkiik (786-3/ 
1384-6). Moreover, even as late as the funerary 
madrasa of Barkik (801-15/1399-1412), a set of 
domed bays forming miniature compartments take 
up the areas normally reserved for iwdns. The 
liturgical distinction between the fhibla iwin and 
the subsidiary ones was expressed in architectural 
terms too, The former was vaulted, and thereby 
given the illusion of still greater spaciousness, 
while the scale of the latter was reduced and their 
ceilings were now flat. 

For the madrasa to influence mosque design was 
indeed a momentous change; it signalled a new 
relationship between the two buildings. [arlier, 
the dependent status of the madrasa had been 
vividly expressed by the way it had been tacked on, 
very much in the manner of an afterthought, to the 
parent structure. Examples abound; they include 
the madrasa of 507/1113-14 beside the Great Mosque 
of Urfa and a trio of madrasas—those of the amirs 
Taybars (709/1309-10), Akbugha (740/1340) and 
Diawhar (before 844/1440)—attached to the Azhar 
mosque in Cairo, Henceforth, however, these two 
institutions could combine their functions within a 
single building (which was highly desirable given 


the chronic shortage of space in Cairo) and with 
minimum trespass of one upon the other. For it is 
noticeable that in the Sultan Hasan complex a 
novel solution for the madrasa has been devised: 
not only does each madhhab occupy a corner of the 
building, but certain aspects of the traditional 
full-scale madrasa are retained even on th:s miniature 
scale, The cells for students are clustered on two 
sides of a diminutive courtyard, except in the case 
of the M&liki madrasa situated in the western corner, 
where the exigencies of the site bisected the space 
available. Since the Maliki rite enjoyed relatively 
less popularity than the other three (though the 
Malik! professor was allotted the prestigious Aibla 
iwan in the funerary madrasa of al-Malik al-Nasir), 
this solution was not as unjust to that madhhab as 
might at first appear. Furthermore, the small size 
of the student cells meant that their numbers and 
dimensions could be readily adjusted to fill the space 
available, thereby obviating the need to encroach 
on the mosque proper. Presumably, however, the 
four twins were used for teaching purposes outside 
the hours of prayer; the association between imdins 
and teaching had been rooted for a good two centuries 
in Syria and thence Egypt; thus the Mamiliik historian 
al-Makrizi, in his description of the mausoleum and 
madrasa of al-Nasir Muhammad, lists the four 
lecturers—one from each madhhab—who were first 
appointed to teach there, and specifies the iwan 
allotted to each one, The lack of subsidiary mihrdbs 
in the lateral iwins is sufficient indication that 
their role as places for prayer was not paramount. 

At the mosque-madrasa of Barkiik, built a genera- 
tion later (786-8/:384-6) the emphasis is reversed 
in favour of the madrasa without any fundamental 
change in plan. Thereafter, while true 4-iwdn mosques 
or madrasas remained the exception rather than 
the rule in Egypt (e.g. the foundations of Djamal al- 
Din of 811/1408 and Sultan In4l of 860/1465), the 
principle that the same building could serve both 
functions was unassailable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to discover in 7th/r3th and 8th/r4th 
century Mamlik architecture a marked propensity 
to use iwdns, though the combinations varies widely 
—one, two or three fwins may be used in conjunction 
with courtyards, halls, mausolea or sets of smaller 
chambers; acute shortage of space was no doubt a 
contributory factor in these developments. 

The diminutive scale of many Circassian Mamlik 
foundations necessarily excluded ample accommo- 
dation for students, but to make up for the difficulties 
inherent in lateral expansion many of these founda- 
tions extended upwards instead, comprising two 
or even—in the case of the 4-iwdn funerary madrasa 
of Amir Surghatmish (757/13$6)—three stories 
which, in the latter example, all contain cells for 
students. The case of the tiny but elegant madrasa 
of the Amir Mithkal, datable to the period between 
762/1361 and 776/1374, and measuring a mere 20 m 
per side, shows that the practice of allocating separate 
stories to the functions of worship and to those of 
teaching and/or accommodation had already estab- 
lished itself in pre-Circassian times. Relieved of 
the requirement to fit student cells into the ground 
floor of a cramped, awkward site, the architect 
could create an ordered and even ample layout by 
expanding the 4-iwén plan to take up virtually 
all the available space, with special emphasis on 
a laterally placed musallé which stretches the full 
width of the building. Without a comparably bold 
solution such a building would be undesirably 
cloistered, indeed claustrophobic. An  airshaft 
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(malkaf) is another means of countering the unduly 
inward-looking quality of such buildings. In the 
Mithkaliyya, store-rooms take up what little area 
remains on the ground floor, while the two upper 
floors are reserved for living and lecture rooms and 
a library. The mezzanine floor is not continuous but 
is confined to the lateral iwans which have wooden 
ceilings at their springing and above this are closed 
by mashrabiyya grilles giving into the rooms behind. 
Thus was created the so-called “hanging madrasa”, 
a natural development from earlier “hanging” or 
“suspended” mosques in the same city. The funcrary 
madrasa of Zayn al-Din (697/1298) may have been a 
forerunner of this type. Like many other Mamlik 
madrasas, the Mithkdliyya was sited close to the 
private quarters of its patron—indeed, as at Nishapir 
centuries earlier, a private house (kd‘a) was frequently 
turned into a madrasa after its owner's death and 
named after him (e.g. the still-surviving Madrasa 
al-Ghanndmiyya in Cairo, dated 774/1372-3, and 
this case can be supplemented by a dozen literary 
references). In both types of building, the two-iwan 
plan is normal though not mandatory. The inter- 
dependence of private house and madrasa is high- 
lighted by the absence of staircases between ground 
and first floor in the original composition. It seems, 
therefore, that the madrasa proper can only have 
been reached via such private quarters as adjoined it, 
presumably those of the amir himself, The madrasa 
in turn would have provided access for buildings 
behind it. 

Among the surviving madrasas in Cairo one type 
is clearly predominant—the funerary madrasa. So 
traditional was this kind of building in Cairo that 
(to judge by surviving structures) it was the madrasa 
tout court that remained exceptional. In the earlier 
funerary madrasas, the mausoleum occupied such a 
significant portion of the ensemble that it is appro- 
priate to describe such structures as joint foundations. 
Five such monuments survive dated between 697/ 
1298 and 715/1315 alone, and they were only gradual- 
ly superseded by foundations of still wider scope. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the madrasa 
was a convenient means of justifying the mausoleum 
—for the latter building type of course flouted 
Islamic orthodoxy. An early example of this process 
is the vanished madrasa built in conjunction with a 
magnificent mausoleum near the grave of the Imam 
al-Shafil (d. 204/820) in 572-5/1176-80. This en- 
semble conferred an implied legal recognition on 
the cult of mausolea; after all, if a funerary madrasa 
could be erected in honour of the founder of one of 
the four major madkhabs, the practice could hence- 
forth safely be regarded as unimpeachable. Never- 
theless, the mausoleum continued to provide the 
true raison d’étve of such monuments, and visually 
it almost invariably usurps pride of place. This is 
particularly evident when the ensemble includes 
two mausolea instead of one (funerary madrasa of 
Salar and Sandjar al-Djawull, 703/1303-4), although 
later in the century such double mausolea appro- 
priately enough take second place to the madrasa 
itself (madrasa of Khwand al-Baraka, also known 
as that of Sha‘ban, 770/1368-9). The inclusion of 
minarets, which by this time were too common 
in the city for fresh ones to be anything but redun- 
dant, may also have been designed to ward off pious 
disapproval, Even so, it was the minaret and the 
mausoleum, not the madrasa itself, which gave these 
buildings their distinctive stamp externally. Perhaps 
the competition of these already well-established 
building types was one of the factors which prevented 


the madrasa from developing its own instantly 
recognisable form. A modest edifice in the name of 
al-Malik al-Djakandar (719/1319), described as a 
masdjid in its inscription, even though the now 
demolished rooms on the roof, the striking resem- 
blance to the slightly later Mithkaliyya and the 
historical evidence all point to its being a madrasa, 
epitomises the simplicity and austerity of the madrasa 
once shorn of such parasitic structures, It is the first 
Cairena madrasa to have the sakn roofed in the Ana- 
tolian manner. This feature continues in later 
madrasas and results in the courtyard shrinking to 
the level of a large room (madrasa of Kait Bay, 
880/1475). 

These remarks should not be construed to suggest 
that Cairene madrasas served exclusively educational, 
religious or funerary proposes. A casual reminiscence 
set down by al-Makrizi indicated that the madrasa- 
mausoleum of the Amir Karasunkur was used as a 
hostel by couriers of the barid service preparing 
for their return journey to Syria and elsewhere. The 
same source mentions a ribaf for women attached 
to the madrasa and mausoleum of the Amir Sunkur 
Sa‘dl (715/1315). But above all, the madrasa provided 
a focus both for the relentless emulation of the 
Mamlik amirs in architectural projects and for their 
desire to make financial provision for their descen- 
dants. 

Just as the madrasas of Syria in the 6th/rzth and 
early 7th/13th centuries yield valuable data not 
available from Egypt as monuments, so reciprocally 
do Mamlik Egyptian madrasas fill the information 
gap in Syria. The sudden decline in madrasa building 
in Syria after 648/1250 can safely be associated with 
the fall of the Ayyiibid dynasty, whose power was 
centred there. 

This decline is not reflected solely in madrasas; 
it is a widespread characteristic of later mediaeval 
architecture in Syria, and is only to be expected 
given the henceforth provincial status of the area, 
After the death of Baybars, whose own early career 
adequately explains his interest in Syria, it was very 
rare for a Mamlik sultan to undertake an important 
building project in the province, Jerusalem, on the 
other hand, by virtue of its exalted status in the 
Islamic world, continued to benefit from the archi- 
tectural patronage of the Mamlak sultans right up 
to the death of Ka’it Bay. 

Syrian madrasas of the Mamlik period, then, are 
significantly below the level of contemporary work 
in Cairo. Moreover, they were built in significantly 
smaller numbers than under the Ayydbids, for 
under the Mamliks the emphasis of patronage 
shifted to mausolea and funerary mosques. Even so, 
it is well-nigh impossible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between either of these categories 
and the madrasa; there is no significant difference 
in layout between the tomb of Shaykh Nakhlawl 
(730/1330), the funerary mosque of Sid! Shu‘ayb 
(ca. 800/ca. 1400) and the funerary madrasa of Shaykh 
Hasan RA‘ al-Himma, all in the same city (863/1459). 
Single-tomb structures combined with a much 
larger laterally developed musalla, sometimes with a 
vestibule, continued to be built, and these could 
equally well bear the name mosque (Turuziyya, 
Damascus, 25/1423) or madrasa (Djakmakiyya, 
Damascus, rebuilt and enlarged 822/1419). Thus in 
Mamlik as in Ayydbid times, the term madrasa did 
not connote exclusively one kind of building or 
one particular function, Other continuities may 
readily be noted, The ZAhiriyya madrasa in Damascus, 
for example, dated 767/1277-8 and containing the 
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mausoleum of Baybars, is essentially still in the 
Ayyibid architectural tradition, Its steep narrow 
portal, focussed on a mukarnas vault ending in a 
scallop-shaped niche, does however find its natural 
parallels in other Bahri Mamlik buildings in Cairo. 
Some madrasas, such as the Turint@iyya in Aleppo 
(794/1392) had two such portals, neither in any way 
integrated with the principal features of the building. 
This madrasa, incidentally, combines in a new way 
many of the standard features of earlier Syrian 
madrasas: around its spacious central courtyard 
are disposed a musall@ extending the entire width 
of the Aibla side, arched colonnades with rooms above 
on the two long sides and a huge iwdn, presumably 
for teaching, occupying all the north side. The role 
of mosque played by many Mamlik madrasas in 
Syria is advertised by the addition of a minaret 
(Madrasa Saffahiyya built by the Addi Ibn al-Saffah 
in 8609/1464 and Madrasa Ansariyya, both in Aleppo). 

Attention so far has been focussed on the Mamlik 
madrasas of Damascus and Aleppo, and the evidence 
cited makes it clear enough that these buildings fall! 
substantially below the standards set by contem- 
porary Cairene madrasas. Another local school 
flourished in Tripoli {madrasas of al-‘Adjamiyya 
(766/x365) and al-Khatiniyya (774/1373-4), but 
this too could not rival Cairo. As noted above, it 
is in Jerusalem that most of the best provincial 
Mamlik architecture is to be found, and this is 
as true of madrasas as of any other building type. 
Particularly worthy of note is the sparse but ex- 
quisite applied and architectonic decoration of 
these buildings, including stellar vaulting (Madrasa 
al-Dawddiriyya, ca. 697/1297), niches with radial 
or mukarnas vaulting (Khatiniyya, 784/1383 and 
Salamiyya, ca. 7o00/ca. 1300 respectively) and en- 
trance recesses with trefoil] heads (Tashtimariyya, 
ca, 78s/ca. 1384; Muzhiriyya, 885/1480-1). These 
and other Jerusalem madrasas (e.g. the Djawhariyya, 
844/1440 and even the early Ottoman Risdsiyya, 
947/1540) concentrate attention upon the entrance. 
This feature is easily explained. Streets were very 
narrow and the buildings bordering them constituted 
a succession of cliff-like facades. No one building, 
however, had a street frontage of any substantial 
length. Thus the custom developed of leaving 
most of the fagade plain and confining applied and 
architectonic ornament to the entrance and perhaps 
the windows. The doorway itself tended to be much 
smaller than the slender, lofty entrance recess into 
which it was set, and was normally crowned by a 
mukarnas composition enclosing the inevitable 
epigraphic panel trumpeting the name and titles 
of the founder, 

The self-same shortage of space which had condi- 
tioned the characteristic local exterior fagade 
ensured that in residential madrasas the cells were 
disposed on two or even three stories. There is even a 
case of a madrasa being extended over the roof of 
an adjoining ribat (Djawhariyya madrasa, 844/1440). 
In such cramped conditions it is not surprising to 
find that the 4-wén plan used on more spacious 
sites in contemporary Cairo is apt to be reduced, 
for example by the suppression of lateral iwdns 
as in the Muzhiriyya madrasa. Here the portal gives 
on to a vestibule which leads into an iwdn facing a 
courtyard, probably once covered, with a kibla 
iwan opposite. 

There can be little question that the most impor- 
tant of these Mamliik madrasas built outside Cairo 
is the Ashrafiyya erected in Jerusalem by Ka?it 
Bay in 887/1482. This was the third extension and 
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rebuilding of the monument, which was already a 
major institution staffed by an indefinite number of 
shaykhs, fukahd@? and 60 Sifis, all salaried. Several 
reasons combine to lend it special distinction. To 
begin with, it attests the patronage of the sultan 
himself, a rare occurrence—as already noted—in 
provincial Mamlik madrasas. Secondly, its location 
in a favoured site along the inner fagade of the Haram 
al-Sharif would confer baraka on it to an unusual 
degree. Earlier in the Mamlik period, several ma- 
drasas had been erected along the Haram, but the 
visual impact of the Ashrafiyya is much greater. 
Kit Bay's patronage must however be assessed 
against a wider context than the purely local am- 
bience of the Haram, or indeed of Jerusalem itself, 
A short time previously, he had erected madrasas 
within the precinct of the Haram in Mecca (882-4/ 
1477-9) and the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina. 
Like his foundation in Jerusalem, these buildings 
are so designed that their windows look out upon the 
sacred enclosures in cach case. Thus the Ashrafiyya 
falls into place as one component in a religio-political 
master plan expressing imperial Mamlik involve- 
ment in the holy places of Islam. The foundations 
of al-Walid I nearly eight centuries before provide 
an obvious parallel. Finally, the Agshrafiyya possesses 
intrinsic distinction on account of its architecture 
alone. Seen as a whole, the inner fagade of the Haram 
emphasises the motif of arcading above all others. 
The architect of the Ashrafiyya was therefore con- 
strained to reject the model presented by earlier 
MamlGk madrasas in the city, with their emphasis 
on high blank fagades and block-like design. An 
open-arcaded facade had no functional justification 
in a madrasa, But this device did permit the Ashra- 
fiyya to blend fairly naturally with its surroundings; 
not content with the prime site which the madrasa 
already occupied, as close as practicable to the Dome 
of the Rock, Ka*it Bay took the major step of 
sanctioning the extension of the madrasa facade, 
which until then had remained flush with the open 
arcade fronting the inner side of the Haram enclosure, 
so that it projected well beyond the arcade, It was 
a brutally simple way of drawing attention to his 
new foundation. Earlier madrasas bordering the 
Haram enclosure and indeed forming with the 
Ashrafiyya a continuous band of monuments, such 
as the Tankiziyya (729/1328), the Baladiyya (782/ 
1380) and the ‘Uthmaniyya (840/1437), had by 
contrast all respected the extant portico. The 
Ashrafiyya was regarded in its time as one of the 
three jewels of the Haram al-Sharif, with the Dome 
of the Rock and the Aksa mosque, a distinction 
expressed in symbolic fashion in 882/1477 when, like 
these other two buildings, it was specially illuminated 
to celebrate the visit of a Mamlik amir to Jerusalem. 
Nor is this all, A detailed analysis of the building 
shows that its silhouette was very carefully designed 
to make an impact from a few selected viewpoints; 
it would be interesting to look for comparable evi- 
dence of sensitivity to the urban skyline on the part 
of Islamic architects elsewhere. The immediate 
source for this unwonted emphasis on the skyline, 
as for the presence of a minaret which is exceptional 
in the Syrian context, is likely to be Cairo. Cairo, 
too, as will be shown below, provides the fullest 
context for the recast, not to say deformed, cruci- 
form iwdn schema encountered at the Ashrafiyya. 

The ensemble takes an unusual form which is due 
only in part to the exigencies of the site. At ground 
floor level it comprises three elements. The most 
important of these is a large assembly hall (madjma‘) 
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whose capacity and spatial extent are much reduced 
by the architect's decision to retain in his remodelling 
(the original piers of) the arcade enclosing the Haram. 
Here congregated the judges, fukahd? and other 
notables connected with the madrasa. Behind the 
hall is a series of three adjoining square or rec- 
tangular rooms whose western walls abut the Bala- 
diyya madrasa; they neatly subdivide an awkward 
lateral corridor of space. The third component of 
the ground floor layout is the entrance complex, 
which comprises a vaulted porch open on all four 
sides and leading to the entrance itself flanked by 
stone benches (masfabas), which opens into a tri- 
partite vestibule within. The first floor is ingeniously 
and tightly planned to serve as a self-contained 
madrasa, As such it immediately recalls, for example, 
the Djawhariyya madrasa in Jerusalem itself, 
which like the Ashrafiyya is intimately dovetailed 
with a pre-existing structure, or the Mithkaliyya 
madrasa in Cairo. The first-floor unit divides natural- 
ly into two areas, one north of the minaret above 
the staircase and the other west of it. The latter 
area consists of an L-shaped open-air terrace (saha) 
with twenty rooms, disposed roughly as uneven 
pairs, to the south and five identical rooms plus a 
washroom (mutawadda’) to the west. Even if the 
larger rooms are excluded and only symmetrically 
repetitive chambers are identified as student cells, 
the number of resident students which were catered 
for here can scarcely have been less than twenty. 
Its sister foundation in Mecca had (according to 
one account) forty students attended by four lec- 
turers (mudarrisiin) plus a jurisconsult (fasih), 
Kur’4n reciters (furrd?) and, somewhat surprisingly, 
muezzins. The area north of the minaret comprises 
another open-air terrace to the west, lavatories 
with a reservoir, and a remarkably compact cruciform 
madrasa adjoining the terrace to the east and thus 
placed directly above the madjma‘, comprising a 
rectangular hall some 22.7 X 12.1 m. in area, The 
east iwdn of this takes pride of place among the 
others since it is the one which looks out on to the 
Haram. It has in effect been transformed into an 
open loggia offering spectacular views over the 
Haram. This architectural form, known as mak‘ad 
or férima, has a wide distribution in domestic 
architecture throughout the Near East, and may 
parenthetically be compared with similar forms in 
contemporary Renaissance architecture; it under- 
lines yet again the deep roots of the madrasa in 
domestic prototypes. But this development, for all 
its domestic flavour, also had religious implications, 
for the view from this loggia was over one of the 
holiest sites in the Islamic world. A note of luxury is 
struck by a huge stained glass window and is echoed 
throughout the complex—in the two-tone (adlak) 
masonry, the polychrome marble flooring of the 
iwdns and inner courtyard (a practice frequently 
encountered in late Mamlik Cairene madrasas), 
the veneered wooden ceilings of the iwans, the lead 
sheeting of the roof and in its carpets and lamps, 
whose beauty, in the words of a contemporary 
historian, was “unequalled elsewhere’. In short, 
there is ample evidence that the Ashrafiyya was a 
metropolitan import into the local architecture of 
Jerusalem. 

In the earlier part of this section the discussion 
focussed on literary references to the earliest ma- 
drasas. This :mphasis was dictated by the lack of 
surviving str sctures. It is unlikely that future ex- 
cavations will substantially illuminate this crucial 
early period. After all, the written sources indicate 


clearly enough that the early, pre-Saldjak, madrasas, 
in keeping with their private and non-official char- 
acter, were of a domestic nature. Frequently a 
house became a madrasa without, it seems, any 
structural alteration, or served impartially as house 
and madrasa by turns, It follows that excavated 
ground plans will not be enough in themselves to 
prove that a given pre-Saldjak structure functioned 
as a madrasa. Even in the Saldjik period itself, 
the two Iranian buildings identified by some as 
madrasas (the ruined structures at Khargird and 
Ray) have aroused a controversy still not laid to 
rest. In this situation it seems sensible to accept 
that the architectural history of the madrasa before 
530/1136 (the date of the example at Bosra) is 
irretrievably lost, no matter how rich the documen- 
tation of its character as an institution may be. 

Such a conclusion inevitably confers particular 
evidential value on the earliest considerable group 
of madrasas to survive, namely the examples in 
Saldjik Anatolia, where 50 surviving examples 
permit a more searching and reliable analysis of 
trends than do 15 Syrian ones. These Anatolian 
buildings have been quite unjustifiably neglected 
in the history of the genre; Creswell’s obsession 
with absolute chronology and his bias towards 
material from Syria, Palestine and Egypt led him to 
over-estimate the role of this area in the development 
of the madrasa, and his views have dominated sub- 
sequent discussion. However, the Anatolian madrasas 
are the best available guide to the nature of the 
building in Saldjik Iran; thanks to the work of 
Kuran and Sozén, they are much better known as 0 
group than any others in the Islamic woild. Some 
80 of them datable before 905/1500 survive, and 
this figure can be supplemented by a further 58 
vanished buildings of the same period recorded in 
the literary sources. In both categories, incidentally, 
the numerous Ottoman buildings, which form a 
separate study, are excluded; the grand total of 
Anatolian madrasas surviving or recorded in this 
period is probably about 200. The preponderance 
of surviving over vanished buildings is highly 
unusual in the mediaeval Islamic world and is 
unlikely to reflect the true state of affairs. But the 
two sets of figures do complement each other sig- 
nificantly, They confirm what may be deduced from 
other sources—that building activity was most 
concentrated in the 7th/13th century, that is, under 
the Saldjiks of Rim. Forty-one surviving and 27 
vanished madrasas, that is almost half of the entire 
recorded output of Anatolia in the period 1100-1500, 
date from this century. The comparable figures 
for the 8th/14th century, are 22 and 15, comprising 
about a quarter of the output of the period as a 
whole. The Karamanids [g.v.] were the principal 
patrons responsible for new madrasas in this period. 
In the oth/rsth century the rate of construction 
declined still more sharply by a further 70%, Even 
the 6th/rz2th century saw more construction than 
this, with nine surviving buildings and a further 
six so far recorded in the literary sources; but of 
course the decline of Beylik madrasas in the gth/15th 
century directly mirrors the growth of Ottoman 
power. Indeed, the earliest Ottoman madrasa to 
survive, that of Swayman Pasha at Iznik, predates 
759/1358 and was itself preceded by a now vanished 
madrasa at Bursa. With the 9oth/r5th century, 
Ottoman madrasas began to be erected over much 
of Anatolia. 

The turbulent political history of 6th/12th century 
Anatolia is perhaps sufficient explanation for the 
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slow spread of the madrasa in this area and period. 
But with the consolidation of Rim Saldjik power, 
the movement gathered such momentum that it 
long outlasted the disintegration of the Saldjik 
state, Clearly, it had deep roots in the society which 
it served. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, and in contrast to the 
situation in Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and for 
that matter in the Maghrib, these mediaeval Anato- 
lian madrasas were not confined to a few large cities. 
The surviving examples alone are distributed among 
39 cities, towns and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, while the literary sources 
add a further dozen localities. In the fullest sense, 
therefore, this was a popular movement. Naturally 
this did not exclude a concentration of madrasas 
in a few key centres, Konya, as the Saldjik capital, 
obviously took pride of place, though only seven 
of its 24 madrasas have survived. Next comes 
Mardin, the Artukid capital, where surprisingly 
enough rr of the recorded 13 madvasas remain; 
similarly, Kayseri retains 9 of its 11 recorded ma- 
drasas, These are without doubt the three major 
centres of the time. However, quite a number of 
towns had between four and six madrasas erected in 
this period—Sivas, Sivrihisar, Akgehir, Tire, Aksaray, 
Erzurum, Diyarbakir and Karaman. Thus there is 
ample evidence to indicate that the intensive building 
activity of a few centres was complemented by 
provision in depth at a good many more. Finally, 
seven sites are recorded with two or three madrasas 
apiece, Such a remarkably even spread of facilities 
throughout the Jand may best be explained by the 
interaction of two complementary trends: a cen- 
tralised building programme and—though probably 
to a lesser degree—a popular fashion for the madrasa 
as an institution, or at any rate as a suitable object 
of modest architectural patronage. 

It is in fact these Anatolian buildings which 
provide the best evidence of the multi-functional 
nature of the mediaeval madrasa. In so doing, they 
are a reminder that the form of these buildings is 
not an infallible guide to their function. Many a 
building now conventionally termed madrasa/ 
medrese (and subsumed in the present discussion) 
was actually intended to serve as a medical school, 
a mental hospital, an ‘imdret or an observatory, 
and it frequently allotted substantial space to a 
mausoleum. The two former functions may be com- 
bined in the sense that cach is discharged in separate 
but adjoining premises, as in the Cifte Minire 
madrasa at Kayseri or the Kaykawisiyya at Sivas, 
though the mental hospital (bimdrkhdne) of Melike 
Yildiz Khatin at Amasya is a single self-contained 
foundation. Nothing in its layout would exclude 
its identification as a madrasa. In the case of long- 
disaffected, anepigraphic buildings, therefore, a 
madrasa-type layout should not automatically be 
taken to signify that the building really was a 
madrasa. 

The rich quantity of Anatolian material available 
Pronipts a variety of conclusious. The most important 
of these is perhaps that no single type of arrangement 
was dominant. This in turn invites speculation that 
the evolution of the genre was by no means complete. 
In some madrasas (Tokat, Karahisar), a whole 
cluster of rooms of varying shapes and sizes mirror 
the uncertainties of the architect. In many of these 
buildings, too, the notional purpose of a madrasa 
—to house students seeking a theological education 
as a first step to joining the ‘ulama’—obviously 
comes a poor last to such other functions as providing 





a place of prayer, an elaborate fagade, a mausoleum 
{or even two, as at the Boyalikéy madrasa), a minaret, 
a bath, a fountain or halls for public gatherings. 
Not surprisingly, the cells are usually tiny, a scant 
three paces per side. But it is their paucity that is 
most striking. Even the most splendid of all domed 
Anatolian Saldjik madrasas, that built in Konya in 
611/1215 by the vizier Djalal al-Din Karatay and 
bearing his name, has no more than a dozen cells, 
The most capacious madrasa of the period, on the 
other hand—the Cifte Minare in Erzurum, which 
at 35 x 48m is the largest Anatolian madrasa of 
the period—still has a mere 19 cells on each of its 
two stories and therefore lags far behind the larger 
madrasas of the Maghrib or “Irak. In the 8th/14th 
century, the capacity of the average Anatolian 
madrasa declined still further. Saldjik Anatolia 
shows just as clearly as do Syria, Egypt or [ran 
the growth of the multi-purpose foundation, and 
several Anatolian madrasas were built in conjunction 
with structures serving another purpose altogether. 
Thus the madrasa at Cay bears the same date 
(677/278) as the caravansarai which adjoins it. 
Presumably as in the case of similar though later 
joint foundations (those of Amir Mirdjin in Baghdad, 
756-9/1356-9 and Shah Sultan Husayn in Isfabin, 
1105-35/1694-1722), the revenues of the commercial 
establishment were intended to finance the running 
costs of the madrasa. It was common enough, too, for 
a madrasa to adjoin a mosque (Zindjiriyya madrasa, 
Diyarbakir, 5095/1198; Hadjdji KIlé madrasa, 
Kayseri, 647/1249-50). This fact is not necessarily 
mirrored in the plan of the madrasa, however, for 
the Khwand Khatin madrasa, Kayseri (635/1237-8) 
provides the usual facilities for prayer even though 
there is a mosque right next door, Perhaps the most 
diverse group of buildings erected by a single Ana- 
tolian patron in one building campaign is the complex 
of Ibrahim Beg at Karam4n (836/1433) comprising 
mosque, ‘Simdaret, dar al-kurra’, madrasa, tabkhdne 
and mausoleum, though the complex of Isma‘ll 
Beg at Kastamonu (ca. 880/1475) runs it close com- 
prising as it does a madrasa, mosque, tomb, ‘imaret, 
caravansarai and bath. Such buildings make most 
sense in an Ottoman context. 

Any attempt to characterise the mediaeval 
Anatolian madrasa must therefore reckon with this 
very varied background, but encompassing and 
overriding all these no doubt individually signifi- 
cant variants are two broad categories into which 
the entire body of mediaeval Anatolian madrasas 
may be fitted. These are the open type, with a 
courtyard; and the closed type with a domed area 
replacing that courtyard. Of the 53 surviving 
madrasas in good repair, 38 are of the open type and 
15 are domed, The 28 ruined madrasas are deliberately 
excluded from these calculations because most of 
them are too fragmentary to be placed with confi- 
dence in either category. Even so, here too the pre- 
dominance of the open plan is unmistakable, for 
of the ruined madrasas whose original layout can 
indeed be established, eight are open and only two 
are closed. That the open plan should dominate 
is only to be expected, given the popularity of this 
form in non-Anatolian madrasas and the fashion 
for courtyard houses in the mediaeval Iranian 
world which produced the earliest madrasas. The 
closed, domed madrasa—which may have anything 
from one to four fwdns, very occasionally has two 
stories (Karamin, madrasa of Ibrahim Bey), and may 
or may not have a portico around the central space— 
is not so easily explained. Its raison a’étre, incidentally 
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a more rewarding subject than its architecture, 
therefore deserves separate consideration. 

The most convenient explanations—that the form 
is dictated by function or by climate—will obviously 
not do. After allit is the domed, not the open, madrasa 
that is exceptional in Anatolia. Nor can regional 
preferences be invoked, for the type occurs with 
tolerable consistency throughout the country. An 
important factor in its genesis may well have been 
that interchangeability of building types so typical 
of mediaeval Islamic architecture, The association 
of the madrasa with burial and worship would make 
it natural for the forms of mausoleum and mosque 
to be integrated into the structure of the madrasa 
—as indeed happens—and eventually to exert in- 
fluence upon its form. Moreover, it can scarcely 
be coincidence that it is precisely the madrasas of 
smaller surface area which attest the domed type. 
If very few students were to be accommodated 
in the building, the need for a substantial courtyard 
would diminish. In such a situation, the building 
would gain extra dignity and monumentality by 
the placing of a dome over the central space, while 
the memory of the courtyard would be retained 
by means of a skylight and/or a fountain. This 
ablutions fountain or shddirwan readily brings to 
mind the impluvium of the atrium in a Roman 
house, and thus underlines yet again the domestic 
origins of the madrasa. The integrating power of a 
central dome may also have been a relevant factor 
in the growing popularity of the domed madrasa. 
Two further considerations, which are perhaps only 
at first sight mutually exclusive, may be borne in 
mind. First, the compact madrasa with large central 
dome and smaller domed or vaulted areas surround- 
ing it cannot fail to recall the standard type of mid- 
Byzantine church which was widespread in Anatolia 
at the time of the Turkish conquest. Nor is this 
resemblance simply a matter of external silhouette; 
the rear iwin flanked by dome chambers in the 
domical madrasas of Konya brings to mind a Byzan- 
tine church apse flanked by diaconicon and prothesis. 
Secondly, when these domed madrasas are seen not 
simply in their contemporary context but against 
the later background of Ottoman architecture, 
especially mosques, their emphasis on an integrated 
multi-domed and -vaulted space may be recognised 
as prophetic. Indeed, some of these domed madrasas, 
such as the Inée Minireli madrasa in Konya or the 
Tash madrasa in Akgehir, actually incorporate earlier 
mosques in their structure. This close link with 
mosque architecture is incidentally not to be seen 
in the courtyard madrasa, which in Anatolia at 
least developed quite separately; but whatever the 
origins of the idea, its development was formidably 
consistent right up to the Ottoman culmination, 

Anatolian courtyard madrasas, like those of domed 
type, do not readily fall into formal sub-categories, 
although attempts have been made to analyse the 
buildings on the basis. 

Certain generalisations about these buildings 
may be made. It is clear, for example, that the typical 
rectangular madrasa kept the facade short in relation 
to the sides. This had the advantage of concentrating 
student cells on the long sides and separating them 
physically from the rooms serving other functions. 
Most cells had a fireplace and a cupboard, but sani- 
tary facilities were communa) and there was usually 
no provision for meals to be cooked on the premises. 
Equally characteristic is a tripartite division of 
the building parallel with the major, that is the 
longitudinal, axis, as in contemporary caravansarais. 


At the far end of that axis, marking the kidla and 
continuing the major chord first sounded by the 
portal, is a wide iwas or dome chamber serving as 
the mosque and frequently flanked by a subsidiary 
vaulted or domed room on either side. Evidently 
some honorific intent lies behind this placing, though 
it must be conceded that the mosque was sometimes 
located elsewhere in the madrasa (for example, 
next to the entrance vestibule at the Cifte Mindre 
madrasa, Erzurum). When the madrasa form was 
used for an observatory (Wadiidiyya madrasa, 
Kiitahya, 714/1314), a small opening in each of the 
lateral dome chambers served for star-gazing. In a 
true madrasa, these two chambers most likely 
functioned as classrooms and for the library; smaller 
rooms flanking the entrance perhaps accommodated 
the professors. In 4-fwén plans the hibla iwdn is 
typically the broadest and the most richly decorated 
of all, and it has a similar pre-eminence in two-iwan 
madrasas, in which the iwdns, as in Iranian Saldjak 
building of that type, are confined to the longitudinal 
axis, However, the form of the twdn within these 
buildings—as distinct from their exteriors—does 
not follow Iranian precedent, in that its facade 
comprises the arch alone without a framing pish{ak. 

The discussion so far has by implication highlighted 
the originality of these Anatolian madrasas, but the 
dearth of contemporary comparative material from 
elsewhere forbids any very positive statement on 
this score. Even so, one may set against the occasional 
echo of Syrian madrasas or of Iranian buildings, 
a growing sense of confidence in forging a local 
style. Imported ideas are rapidly given Anatolian 
garb, as the fate of Persian elements shows. Minarets 
become stumpier and stockier than in Iran, with 
tiers of well-articulated balconies; in 4-iwdan plans, 
the iwdns are diminished and subordinated to the 
emphasis on continuous arcades surrounding the 
courtyard, and a pronounced longitudinal axis 
—at odds with the centralising function of the 
4-iwin plan—makes itself felt. It should also be 
pointed out that the first four-rite madrasa to survive 
is in all probability not, as is often thought, the 
Mustansiriyya in Baghdad but the Mas‘idiyya in 
Diyarbakir, founded in 590/1193-4. Such a detail 
symbolises the central importance of mediaeval 
Anatolia to an understanding of madrasa architecture. 

Ottoman madrasas inevitably look somewhat 
tame when measured against the output of the 
preceding centuries, but what they Jost in unpredict- 
ability they amply made up for in symmetry and 
scale, characteristics hitherto undervalued. Long, 
uncluttered fagades are preferred, and this change 
is symptomatic of the severity which was to replace 
the luxuriant idiom of Saldjik and Beylik archi- 
tectural ornament. But it is more than a matter 
of stylistic preference, The typical Anatolian Saidjik 
and even Beylik madrasa was a self-contained 
foundation, even if its raison d'étre was as often 
funerary as educational. Exceptions are not hard 
to find, but they are distinctly recognisable as such. 
With the advent of the Ottomans to supreme 
power, the joint foundation—typically a mosque- 
cum-madrasa, but frequently a still larger complex— 
becomes commonplace, and sometimes several 
madrasas cluster around a mosque; such an ensemble 
is conceived as an architectural unity and often 
executed in a single building campaign. 

These changes left their mark on the madrasa. 
Its function as a place of prayer was now positively 
subordinated to its role as an educational institution, 
and this change is swiftly mirrored in its architecture. 
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The fwvdn is demoted and by degrees removed, and 
in its place appears the dominant dome chamber; 
the Celebi Mehmed madrasa, Merzifon (817/1414), 
illustrates an intermediate stage of this process, 
with its compact, square layout focussed on a central 
courtyard, ideally adapted to a cruciform fwd» plan; 
but the twins no longer dominate the arrangement, 
for behind each of them rises a powerful, foursquare 
domed unit. 
The closer relationship between mosque and 
madrasa in this period was to have still more far- 
results. There was less need to provide ample 
facilities for prayer, so the masdjid or musalla 
occupies a smaller proportion of the surface area. 
Innovations in mosque design are swiftly reflected 
in the planning of madrasas—for example, in the 
provision of a mediating cloister, each bay domed, 
between courtyard and cells. Above all, the madrasa 
was now readily conceived as a mosque writ small 
with proportions reserved. Thus the domed musalla 
shrinks to a few metres square, although it is sym- 
bolically singled out by virtue of its isolation at the 
far end of the courtyard or even by its projection 
from the rest of the madrasa, as at the madrasa of 
Bayazid I at Edirne and, still earlier, the Muradiyya 
and Yeshil madrasas in Bursa. Instead, the courtyard 
enclosed by cells on three sides takes pride of place. 
The resultant U (or reversed U) shape soon became 
standard in the Ottoman madrasa 
Perhaps the most important change of emphasis 
in Ottoman madrasas vis-d-vis their predecessors 
lies in the hugely increased numbers of student cells. 
The designer had a free hand and did not have to 
tailor his plan to an awkward and immutable site, 
so that as a result, perhaps, space is used quite 
prodigally; the cells are now domed, and often have 
two windows apiece. The courtyard has not only a 
central pool or fountain but is also planted with 
trees, possibly in an attempt to minimise the sense 
of regimentation which the plan exudes (madrasa 
of Bayazid II, Istanbul). In their size, their internal 
logic, their simple square or rectangular silhouettes, 
these Ottoman madrasas bear the unmistakeable 
imprint of imperial patronage; hence their architects 
had no need to grapple with the intractable sites 
that had put earlier architects on their mettle. 
The recognition that the form of the Ottoman 
madrasas gradually stagnated should not blind 
one to their visual impact. It is a truism that an 
instinctive feeling for space permeates the buildings 
of the period, and madrasas are no exception, This 
explains why they are so often sited so that they can 
be viewed from all sides, and why the domed masdjid 
is set apart from the rest of the building by some 
device or other, It also explains why in so many 
madrasas at least half the surface area is wasted 
—from the narrowly utilitarian point of view—by 
a vast empty courtyard, why the cells are placed only 
on the ground floor, and why domed cloisters lead 
from cells to courtyard. Clearly it was less important 
to cram the madrasa full of students than to ensure 
that those who lived there had room to breathe. 
Consequently, when an Ottoman sultan, such as 
Mehemmed Fatih, wished to accommodate students 
on the grand scale, he built no less than 16 madrasas, 
even though the total number of rooms was only 
230. This can fairly claim to be the first Turkish 
university. Architecturally speaking, the culmination 
of this trend may be seen in the SulaymAniyya com- 
plex, whose 18 buildings are conceived as a single 
entity and, perched on one of the city's highest hills, 
command a matchless view. 


The sheer size of these Ottoman madrasas departs 
decisively from the Arab tradition. It finds its 
natural counterpart, however, in the later madrasas 
of the eastern Islamic world. Their origins pose in- 
soluble problems. In the early part of this section, 
the remarkable dearth of Iranian madrasas datable 
before 751/1350 was emphasised. Their absence from 
the tally of surviving monuments is all the more 
puzzling since representatives of nearly all the other 
major building types have survived in abundance, 
and since madrasas are plentiful among the standing 
monuments of Syria and Anatolia from the 6th/12th 
ceutury onwards. This situation suggests that Iranian 
madrasas may indeed have survived—but not under 
that name, It is well known that throughout the 
mediaeval period and throughout the Islamic world 
the function of teaching was frequently discharged 
within the mosque (see above, section I, 2), This is 
not to say, of course, that many of the Iranian 
mosques of this period were madrasas; and even 
those which might have been centres of religious 
instruction could clearly never have functioned as 
residential madrasas because their design did not 
include cells for that purpose, Perhaps, then, it is 
a mistake to assume that a madrasa must connote a 
residential as well as an educational function. Indeed, 
since madrasas were apparently built all over the 
country in large numbers, the majority of them 
might be expected to cater for local students who 
would not require accommodation within the build- 
ing. Only the largest and most prestigious institu- 
tions, whose reputation would attract students from 
far afield—like the Baghdad Nizimiyya or the 
Mustansiriyya—would need to make ample provision 
for students in residence. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in identifying such 
“hidden” madrasas, Inscriptions might provide the 
requisite clues; in fact, Sauvaget interpreted the 
Ardistan djdmi‘ as a madrasa on the strength of a 
Kur’anic inscription in the &ibla iwin mentioning 
the ways (madhahib) of reaching God. But this is 
to go too fast. Rather would it be justifiable to infer 
from that inscription that at least the sibla iwin 
of this mosque may have been used for teaching 
purposes in the Saldjak period. Such Iranian mosques 
as have rooms of various kinds on the first floor 
might be regarded as prima facie candidates for 
residential madrasa status, in addition to their 
primary role as communal places of worship; but 
unfortunately, published plans are virtually without 
exception confined to the ground floor and give no 
hint as to the disposition of the upper level. The lack 
of formality which characterised mediaeval Islamic 
teaching methods enabled virtually any mosque to 
perform the teaching and religious functions of a 
madrasa; special lecture rooms were not required. 
This close functional correspondence between 
mosque and madrasa clearly favoured composite 
foundations, or at any rate the use of one building 
for several distinct purposes, and such a concept 
was of course widespread in other categories of 
Islamic architecture. 

Enough has been said to highlight the difficulties 
of matching the physical and literary evidence 
about the early history of the madrasa in the Iranian 
world. In this area the earliest madrasa identified 
as such by inscription is the example dated 571/1175-6 
at Shah-i Mashhad in north-western Afghanistan. 
Ruined as it is, it nevertheless yields much useful 
information, To begin with, its splendid ornament 
proclaims it to be a monument of the very first 
importance, and in size alone, the building is re- 
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markable for its time, measuring as it does some 
44m. per side. This far exceeds the dimensions of 
6th/r2th century madrasas further west, but it 
was to find many subsequent parallels in the Iranian 
world. Nothing on such an ambitious scale survives 
from the following two centuries, and the obvious 
question is why this exceptionally Jarge and ex- 
pensive building was erected in an area which was 
always remote. The minaret of Diam (see cuOrtps) 
may provide the necessary clue. The role of that 
tower as a beacon of Islam in a context which until 
recently had been pagan goes far to explain its site, 
size and epigraphy; and the madrasa of Shah-i 
Mashhad, with its fifteen inscriptions, may have been 
intended in similar vein to stamp an Islamic presence 
on a stubbornly pagan countryside. 

Ilkhanid madrasas are on an altogether smaller 
scale, but before they are considered, one building 
from an area hitherto neglected—‘Irak—deserves 
notice. Already in the late 6th/rath century, Ibn 
Djubayr [¢.v.] had recorded some thirty madrasas 
in Baghdad alone, all of them in the eastern sector 
of the city. All of them, however, were eclipsed by 
the Mustansiriyya madrasa there, widely regarded 
in its own time and subsequently as the exemplar 
of the genre and its fullest, finest expression. Its 
endowments (awkdf), too, exceeded those of other 
madrasas. To a later age, it is the obvious symbol 
of the rejuvenated late ‘Abbasid caliphate, and 
several factors suggest that this symbolism was 
deliberately intended at the time. The madrasa 
was built in Baghdad, which for six centuries had 
been the spiritual and intermittently the political 
centre of the Islamic world. It proclaimed the essen- 
tial unity of orthodox Islam. Its patron was the 
caliph himself, who lent his name to the building. 
It was the first madrasa specifically designed to 
serve each of the four major madhhabs, as well as 
containing facilities for the two fundamental an- 
cillary disciplines taught in a ddr al-hadith and a dar 
al-Kuran, Each madhhab had its own place of 
worship. Thus the building explicitly claimed univer- 
sal status. The long band of foundation text, in- 
scribed in letters a foot high, that unfolds, in defiance 
of Islamic custom, across its exterior facade, ad- 
vertises this claim for all to see. In size alone the 
building was unprecedented: an oblong of ca. 
105 X 44 X 49m. The solemn festivities of its in- 
auguration in 630/1233 after six years of construction 
set the seal on its pre-eminent status among the 
madrasas of the Islamic world, whilst architecturally 
speaking, the monument is a triumph of technique. It 
is built according to a complex system of proportional 
relationships and modular pnits. Both the ground 
plan—a modified four-iwién layout—and the eleva- 
tion were based on a grid of ro and 30 Byzantine 
feet respectively. Thus the unit of measurement 
(one Byzantine foot = 31.23 cm.) used for Hagia 
Sophia was still employed seven centuries later in the 
heart of the Islamic world, an astonishing tribute to 
the tenacity of Hellenistic influence in Muslim science. 
In addition to providing accommodation on two 
floors for a large staff and for some 300 students, 
the madrasa included a celebrated library (as did 
several Saldjik madrasas in Marw), a kitchen, a 
hammam and a hospital. 

The original layout of the Mustansiriyya was in- 
creasingly obscured in later centuries by numerous 
modifications, but the study of a closely related 
building has clarified most of these problems, The 
building in question, the so-called '*Abbasid palace", 
is in all probability the Bighriyya madrasa of 653/1255 


and seems—to judge by the manifold improvements 
of detail which it incorporates—to be the work of 
the same architect as was responsible for the Mustan- 
siriyya, The fragmentary state of this later building 
is all the more regrettable in view of the ambitious 
scale of what survives. 

The variety of forms attested by the few surviving 
Iikhanid madrasas suggests that no one type pre- 
dominated in this period. To judge by Timarid and 
Safawid buildings, it was the Madrasa-yi Imami 
(already discussed) and the custom-built madrasa 
added to the Friday Mosque of Isfahan from 768/ 
1366-7 that best expressed the officially approved 
layout of such buildings, the latter being a two-iwan 
courtyard structure. The madrasa of Diya? al-Din 
in Yazd, otherwise known as the Zindan-i Iskandar 
and datable to the 8th/14th century, is of substantial- 
ly lower quality than the two Isfahan madrasas; 
indeed, it is constructed of mud brick. Despite 
subsequent modifications, enough survives of the 
original layout to suggest that the iwans on two 
adjoining sides of the courtyard were complemented 
by another pair opposite. Apart from this, there is 
little observable regularity in the plan; its rooms are 
indiscriminately oblong or square, broad or narrow, 
multi-recessed or with unbroken walls, and are 
bundled together with outright carelessness. The 
Shamsiyya madrasa of ca, 766/1365, also in Yazd 
—indeed, the literary sources record the names of 
about a score of 8th/r4th century madrasas built 
in that city—is an incomparably more soigné 
variation on the same theme. Here the design is 
tauter and fully integrated, each half a mirror 
reflection of the other: the portal iwdn announces 
the major axis, which continues without interruption 
until it terminates in the square mausoleum which 
adjoins the madrasa proper but projects well beyond 
it; and long lateral halls flank the portal fwdin in 
a foretaste of Timarid buildings at Khargird and 
Gazur Gah in Harat. 

The Timirid period was unquestionably the golden 
age of the Iranian madrasa. Khurasin and Trans- 
oxiana were the forcing-ground for new develop- 
ments, though competently-designed madrasas were 
also built in southern [ran, and features from that 
area are sometimes incorporated into the monu- 
ments of the north-east, like the bddgir [g.v. in 
Suppl.] at Khargird. The four-iwdn type predomi- 
nated and was executed on a scale consistently more 
spacious than had earlier been the norm anywhere 
in Islam. This ambitious scale often generated com- 
parably ambitious decoration; the finer madrasas 
of the period yield nothing in the quality of their 
ornament to contemporary mosques, and occasion- 
ally even strike out in new directions, as in the 
murals with trees, streams and birds in the madrasa 
of Taman Agha at Kihsan (844/1440-1), Such was 
the prestige acquired by this kind of madrasa that 
it became the model for nearly all the notable ma- 
drasas erected in the Iranian world in subsequent 
centuries; numerous madrasas in Safawid Isfahin, 
Shaybinid Bukhara and even Mughal India, illustrate 
this dictum. 

It was in the TimGrid period, then, that the con- 
sonance between mosque and madrasa became so 
marked that there is little to distinguish them so far 
as external and internal fagades are concerned, 
What goes on behind the fagades, however, is very 
different in the two cases. Within the general format 
of the four-iwin plan, there was ample room for 
experiment in the placing of mosques, mausolea, 
lecture halls and residential accommodation. A side- 
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effect of the greatly expanded size of these founda- 
tions was that room could now be found for a wide 
range of ancillary units, such as libraries and khéna- 
kahs for example, and for differentiated summer and 
winter chambers. Sometimes—as at Ghudjduwan, 
Khargird and in the Ulugh Beg madrasq at Bukhara— 
the complex contained a mosque, and often a lecture- 
hall as well. Sometimes both units were mosques 
{as at Turbat-i Djam) or lecture halls. In other 
madrasas, such as that of Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 
dated 820-3/1417-20, the mosque extended the full 
length of the kibla side opposite the portal iwdn. 
By contrast, a trio of madrasas in the Mashhad 
shrine (DG Dar, Parizid and Bala Sar) have the 
mosque situated in one of the courtyard iw@ns—in- 
deed, the Di Dar madrasa even has a second mosque 
in a corner of the building. There was no general 
rule governing the siting of the mausoleum in these 
royal Timirid madrasas, but the examples of the 
Gawhar Shad and Sultan Husayn Baykara madrasas 
in Harat, and that of Firdzshab at Turbat-i Djim, 
show that they could be the single dominant feature 
of the entire complex. Indeed, the fashion of the 
time firmly favoured the incorporation of mausolea 
into madrasas, and free-standing mausolea of high 
quality are exceptional. As a curiosity, the siting 
of a diminutive madrasa in the entrance complex of 
the Ziyaratgih Djami‘ is noteworthy. In smaller 
madrasas, such as those of Mashhad, the incorpora- 
tion of mosques and mausolea seriously over- 
balanced the ensemble and cut down the space 
available for student cells. But these cases are some- 
what unusual, since the architects had to make do 
with a site which was already heavily built up and 
therefore had to sacrifice symmetry to expediency. 

The new emphasis on scale implied almost by 
definition a corresponding emphasis on external 
facades. Minarets are used to mark the corners—e.g. 
the Ulugh Beg madrasa at Samarkand and numerous 
later examples such as the Mir-i ‘Arab madrasa at 
Bukhara, 942/1535-6; and the portal is now apt to 
be recessed and thus streamlined with the curtain 
walls of the fagade rather than projecting from it. 
Sensitivity to the setting of the monument made it 
natural to group such buildings together, notably 
in the Rigistin at Samarkand (Ulugh Beg, Shir 
Dar and Tilla Kari madrasas) or the Lab-i Hawd 
complex at Bukhara. 

As in Ottoman times, again, there was a tendency 
for these very large madrasas, all endowed by royal 
patrons or high officials of state, to cluster together 
in the major cities. Thus the original plan conceived 
by Nizam al-Mulk, whereby madrasas would be 
built in large numbers but distributed evenly over 
@ wide geographical area, was reversed. In Iran 
proper, Kum, Mashhad and Isfahan account for 
nearly all the significant post-Ilkhanid madrasas, 
while similar concentrations may be observed in 
Samarkand, Bukhara, Har&t and Khiwa. The latter 
city, with its quartet of highly traditional madrasas 
erected between 1810 and 1910 (Pahlawan Mahmid, 
Allah Kull Khan, Amin Khan and Islam Kh*ddja) 
shows how fossilised the Timdrid manner had 
become. 

A more appropriate envoi to the madrasa, however, 
is provided by the buildings of Safawid Isfahan. 
Several madrasas of medium size were erected there 
in the course of the rrth/17th century, such as the 
Madrasa-yi Nadda KOtik, built in 1058/1648 by 
the grandmother of Shah ‘Abbas II and with ac- 
commodation for 67 students, the Madrasa-yi 
Sadr, and those of Mulla ‘Abd Allah (1088/1677) 
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and Kasangaran (1104/1693), But these are only 
of secondary interest when set beside the two 
madrasas, which flank the great dome chamber of 
the Masdijid-i Shah, let alone the great Madrasa-yi 
Madar-i Shab (1118-26/1706-14). The two madrasas 
in the Masdjid-i Shah are longitudinally conceived, 
and with their miniature garden courtyards make 
a delightfully bijou impression; and they exploit 
the available space to the full for student cells. The 
Madrasa-yi Madar-i Shab, sited in an originally 
idyllic environment fronting the Cahar Bagh, injects 
a new dynamism into the traditional four-iwén 
layout by means of a large extra dome chamber in 
each of the diagonals, and the cells, too, are unusual 
in their tripartite division: a vestibule and a terminal 
recess bracket the cell itseli, The main prayer 
chamber here is not easily distinguishable from that 
of the Masdjid-i Shah, and the continued intermin- 
gling of the two forms in Iran is attested by several 
joint foundations in Kadjar times. 

Although dependence on Andalusia is a constant 
of Maghribi architecture, little trace of Spanish 
influence can be detected in the ground plans of 
the local madrasas, Indeed, since the madrasa 
movement was primarily an eastern Iranian one 
which by degrees moved westwards, it would be 
only logical ta assume that in this particular genre 
of building it was atypically the Maghrib that 
influenced Andalusia, The only surviving physical 
evidence of the Andalusian madrasa confirms this 
supposition. This is the structure built by the 
Nasrid monarch Yiisuf I in 750/1349, sc. in the golden 
age of the Marinid madrasa, Though largely de- 
molished in the 18th century, the prayer hall was 
excavated and restored from 1893 onwards; it 
has nothing to differentiate it from its Marinid 
contemporaries in Morocco. Of the madrasas built 
by the Almohad ruler Ya‘kiib al-Mansir (580-95/ 
1184-99) in Spain as elsewhere in his dominions, 
nothing survives, nor is there any record of further 
Nasrid madrasas, so the question of reciprocal in- 
fluences between Andalusia and the Maghrib in 
this genre cannot be regarded as finally settled. 
Valuable as this literary evidence is, its very paucity 
is instructive, for it suggests the virtual absence of 
one of the major Islamic building types in Muslim 
Spain. Yet that area was unquestionably the fore- 
most centre of Islamic art west of Egypt. In fact, 
however, this dearth can easily be explained. By 
the time that the madrasa had established itself 
in the eastern Islamic world, the great days of the 
Cordovan caliphate were long over, and the fate 
of Muslim Spain sealed. The cities of the north, 
Toledo, and even Cordova itself, had been lost. 
With the splendid exception of the Alhambra, sig- 
nificantly a secular rather than a religious monument, 
little architecture of note was erected in the [berian 
peninsula in the last three centuries of the Muslim 
presence there. 

Although, as already noted, the madrasa genre 
is first recorded in the eastern Islamic world in the 
late 3rd/gth century, it was not for another 150 years 
and more that the full weight of official backing 
had resulted in madrasas being erected in most 
major towns of the area. Theoretically, the fashion 
could have spread to the Maghrib around that time, 
Yet it is doubtful whether the Almoravids had at 
their disposal the necessary administrative expertise 
to launch and execute a programme comparable to 
that of Nizam al-Mulk. It seems that the Maghrib 
in any case produced only a tithe of the buildings 
erected in Iran during the same period, and in the 
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context of such limited building, madrasas would 
obviously have claimed less priority than mosques. 
Moreover, the Almoravids—as their name itself 
indicates—were noted primarily for building ribajs 
{g.v.]. Not only is there no mention of their building 
madrasas; it seems, rather, that it was precisely 
in these ribd{s that some of the teaching functions 
later performed by the madrasa were carried out. 
The consonance of plan between the two institutions 
leaps to the eye. Moreover, the early and marked 
association of the madrasa with the Shafi madhhab, 
and to an only slighter lesser extent with the Hanafi 
and Hanball ones, would perhaps not immediately 
have struck a chord in the predominantly Maliki 
Maghrib. Ironically enough, the first recorded 
madrasa (in late 3rd/gth century Nishapir) was in 
fact Malik!, but in subsequent centuries that madhhab 
noticeably lagged behind the others in the number 
of madrasas allotted to it, It is perhaps relevant 
that the religious message preached by [bn Tamart, 
the ideological founder of the Almohad dynasty, 
was disseminated in mosques rather than in special 
educational institutions. Hostile as he was to the 
prevailing orthodoxy of his time, it is not surprising 
that he did not use the madrasa as an instrument 
for his preaching, since that institution was itself the 
very emblem of orthodoxy by his time. Finally, 
one may perhaps adduce the generally conservatism 
of Maghribi society as a reason for the late spread 
of the madrasa movement to this area. 

Thus the fashion for building madrasas probably 
reached the Maghrib late—too late, for example, 
to make an impact on Andalusia. The references to 
the late 6th/r2th century madrasas built by the 
Almohad ruler al-Mansiir are somewhat unspecific— 
indeed, the statement of Ibn Sa‘id that there was 
no madrasa in 7th/13th century Spain partially 
contradicts them—and the first securely dated 
madrasa in the Maghrib, the Shamm‘iyya, was built 
in Tunis by the Hafsid Abii Zakariyya? in 647/1249, 
and within a decade was followed by the Ma‘ridiyya 
madrasa built by his widow, Neither has survived, 
and thus the Saffirin madrasa in Fas, founded by 
the Marinid sultan Abd Yisuf in 670/1271, is the 
earliest Maghribl example to survive. Its location 
may be seen as prophetic, since for some reason 
the institution of the madrasa took deepest root in 
Morocco, and specifically in Fas, where most of 
the round dozen Maghribi madrasas predating 1700 
are situated. Moreover, the majority of these madra- 
sas are the work of the Marinid sultans and were 
erected between 670/127: and 757/1356. Several 
Algerian madrasas belong to the same group, This 
sudden efflorescence of a building type which had 
hitherto been virtually unknown in the area demands 
some explanation. Perhaps the answer lies in the 
fact that the Marinids, unlike their more illustrious 
predecessors the Almoravids and Almohads, were 
not swept to power by a wave of religious fervour. 
Their uncomfortable consciousness of this deficiency 
may have led them to make restitution of a kind 
by providing the patronage for religious buildings. 
Madrasas fitted the bill admirably. They were much 
less expensive than mosques, a very relevant factor 
since the Marinid empire was much smaller than that 
of their predecessors. Marinid mosques would have 
suffered by comparison with those of the Almohads; 
Marinid madrasas, being effectively a new genre, 
were safer from such unwelcome comparisons. 
Moreover, they underlined the orthodoxy of their 
patrons and thus provided a counterweight not only 
to Shi‘ism and to the Almohad movement but also 


to the increasingly popular Sifism. Indeed, a crucial 
epigraphic document indicates that the Marinid 
sultans were actuated by motives which had much 
in common with those of Nizim al-Mulk over two 
centuries earlier. The very first surviving madrasa 
in Morocco, the Saffarin madrasa in Fis (670/1271) 
mentions in its foundation inscription the need to 
resurrect the forgotten religious sciences, a clear 
attack on Almohad heterodoxy: 

“Praise be to God, Master of the Two Worlds! 
Who exalts the status of men of learning, Who 
recompenses with a generous hand those who devote 
themselves to acts of piety; Who by means of ma- 
drasas revives the vanished traces of fikk and of 
religion, using as His instrument those of His good 
servants whom He has specially singled out for His 
guidance and ennodled by His solicitude and by 
His care..." Finally, the desire to make Fas an 
intellectual centre—the sultans Abu 'I-Hasan and 
Abii ‘Inin both prided themselves on being men of 
Jearning—may help to explain not only the con- 
centration of madrasas in that city during the 
Marinid period but also the endowment of several 
madrasas with fine libraries in the 7th/13th and 8th/ 
14th centuries (Saffirin, Fas; BO‘Inaniyya, Fas). 

These madrasas all obey a well-defined schema. 
Their dimensions are smaller than those of any 
other groups of madrasas elsewhere in the Islamic 
world, ranging from 35 x 36m. (115 X 118 it.) 
to 14 X 14.5 m. (46 x 47.5 ft.). Perhaps their exclu- 
sive use by a single madhhab made larger buildings 
unnecessary. Around a central courtyard are grouped 
on the ground floor a mosque, galleries facing each 
other along the lateral! axis and an entrance vestibule 
which is frequently open onto the courtyard along 
its entire length. Unlike the universal practice else- 
where in the Islamic world, the courtyard fagades 
of these various halls are not marked by colonnades 
or jains but are fenced off by an unbroken surface 
of wooden panels. On the first floor, a narrow gallery 
overlooking the courtyard gives on to the cells in 
which the students lived; sometimes in the earlier 
madrasas these cells are also ranged behind the 
galleries on the ground floor. 

No madrasas with facilities for all four madhhabs 
incorporated into their ground plans are known in 
the Maghrib. One legal school—the Maliki—main- 
tained a virtually unchallenged dominion over the 
Maghrib throughout the mediaeval period. Perhaps 
this exclusiveness, which made it unnecessary for 
architects to provide separate teaching areas reserved 
for other madkhabs, was the factor which kept the 
madrasas of this area small. 

This diminutive size gives such buildings an essen- 
tially human scale which well expresses the informal- 
ity of teaching in the mediaeval Islamic world. 
They are made even more inward-looking and 
cloistered by the downward pitch of their roofs as 
seen from the courtyard, Yet the organisation 
of space within the building is by turns ingenious 
and dramatic. On the first floor the needs of circula- 
tion and accommodation are admirably dovetailed; 
the corridor which encircles the courtyard and gives 
access both to individual cells and to the corner 
staircases is kept so narrow that two people can 
barely squeeze past each other in it. This frees 
extra space for accommodation. At the same time, 
it is no mere walkway but has some aesthetic dis- 
tinction. The openings at regular intervals along 
its shaded length allow the viewer to catch partial 
glimpes of a courtyard bathed in sunlight. Most 
Moroccan madrasas have a central pool with a 
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fountain. Given the somewhat cramped dimensions 
of these courtyards, the presence of rippling water 
sets space into motion to a degree that would not 
be possible in larger expanses. This introduction 
of nature into the ordered, man-made world of 
architecture is typically Islamic, These fountains 
serve a further, more directly scenic, function too, 
For anyone within the halls bordering on the court- 
yard, the view into that courtyard is firmly directed 
by the act that the only entrance to these halls is a 
single arch. On the major axes of the madrasa this 
arch frames the fountain, which thus becomes the 
centrepiece of a carefully calculated composition. 

Most Moroccan madrasas were produced either 
under the Marinids in the 8th/14th century or under 
the Sa‘dian or Filall sultans in the 1rth/17th century. 
Since these two periods also saw a much greater 
production of mosques and mausolea than other 
periods, it is unlikely that the building campaigns 
of the two periods in question themselves constitute 
evidence that a specific penchant for madrasas can 
be attributed to the patrons of the time. But the 
political background outlined above provides the 
missing explanation. Given the role of the madrasa 
in training the politically influential Maliki ‘ulama? 
it is not surprising that the patrons of these buildings 
—when their names are recorded—should include 
the sultans themselves (e.g. the Bd ‘Inaniyya madra- 
sas in Fas, Salé, Meknés and Algiers) and their 
high officials, and that they should have been 
lavishly endowed, as their luxurious decoration 
indicates, 

More often, however, their names reflect their 
relative size (al-Kubrd, ‘the greater”, or al-Sughra, 
“the lesser); their location in a quarter dedicated to 
a certain trade (al-“Affdrin, “the perfumers, or as in 
Fas and Meknés, al-Saffdrin, ‘the metalworkers"’), 
and occasionally even those who taught there (al- 
Misbiahiyya is named after its first professor, Misbab 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Yalsiti) or the subjects in which 
the madrasa specialised (thus the SbA‘iyyin madrasa 
derives its name from the study of the methods of 
reading the Kur’4n). Like so much religious archi- 
tecture in Islam, these madrasas are often sited in 
the midst of bazaars—though there seems to be no 
connection between the presence of a madrasa in a 
particular quarter of the bazaar area and its endow- 
ment. Thus, while certain trades or crafts might 
singly or in concert put up the money for a mosque, 
the foundation of madrasas seems to have been 
the result of official patronage. 

That the teaching function of these madrasas 
was paramount is suggested by the almost total 
absence of the patron's tomb in them, One may 
note as exceptions the case of the 18th century 
Sulaym4niyya madrasa in Tunis, founded by one 
‘Ali Pasha and containing the tomb of his son 
Sulayman and earlier the case of the vizier Ibn 
Tafragin who was buried in the madrasa he had 
founded in 765/1364. Buth this official had signifi- 
cantly enough spent some time in Egypt, where 
this practice was widespread. 

Such oriental influences, though rare, are of 
crucial importance. A later Tunisian madrasa, the 
Muntasiriyya (837-40/1434-7) again demonstrates 
Egyptian intluence in the unusual feature of a 
rectangular bastion or salient placed in the middle 
of each of the courtyard facades. These projections 
do duty as portals to significant parts of the building 
and are thus explicable as interpretations—though 
in a different idiom—of the fwdéns in cruciform 
disposition found in madrasas further east. The 


lateral lecture halls of the Bi ‘Inaniyya madrasa 
in Fas also seem to be a Jocal interpretation of the 
iwdn scheme, Yet another derivation from eastern 
models may be the use of the madrasa as one element 
in a larger complex, A typical example of this 
fashion is the madrasa built in Tlemcen in ca. 754/ 
1354 by Sultan Abi ‘In4n in association with the 
mosque, tomb and zdwiya of Sidi al-Halwi, or the 
mosque, tomb and madrasa of Sidi Ibrahim built 
in Tlem‘en by the Zayanid Abid Hamma IJ, The 
Sahridj madrasa in Fas (721-3/1321-3) is situated 
right next to the mosque of the Andalusians; but 
as if this juxtaposition were not enough, it was by 
750/1350 given dependencies significantly larger 
than itself. These included a now-vanished guest- 
house, the Dar Abi Habasa with 21 rooms, a large 
ablutions hal! and—most important of all—another 
madrasa, that of al-Sba‘iyyin, which still survives. 
This latter phenomenon of paired madrasas linked 
by a passage cannot but recall the Salibiyya complex 
in Cairo. Also relevant in this connection was the 
Kadima madrasa built by Aba Hamm I in Tlemcen 
in ca. 710/1310 for two pious brothers, for it comprised 
two halls, each with a house attached. Thus it seems 
that the principle of separate premises for separate 
courses was accepted even when there was no 
question of different madhhabs being accommodated 
within a single building. For all their strong local 
character, then, these Maghribi madrasas attest the 
strength of eastern Islamic influences in this genre 
of building. 

In many cases, the connection between a mosque 
and a madrasa is so close that the obvious conclusion 
to draw is that the mosque served inter alia as the 
oratory for the madrasa (e.g. the Walad al-Imam 
mosque, Tlemcen, erected in ca. 710/1310 next to 
the Kadima madrasa). Conversely, the oratory of 
many a MaghribI madrasa served as the mosque for 
the quarter where it was built. Accordingly, many 
of these madrasas have minarets, and one even 
has a minbar, thereby qualifying it to be a djami‘, 
It has even been suggested that the madrasa, by 
dint of becoming the most typical and widespread 
structure of the Jater mediaeval Maghrib, began in 
its turn to influence the layout of the mosque itself, 
specifically in its preference for square rather than 
rectangular courtyards, shallow rather than deep 
prayer halls and monumental portals on the major 
axis of the building. Something of the same process 
has been noted in MamlOk Egypt, where the cruci- 
form pian developed in the madrasa was subsequently 
adopted quite widely for mosques, 

Although the casual visitor to these Moroccan 
madrasas is apt to believe, after walking around 
half a dozen of them, that they follow a standard 
pattern, such an impression is quickly modified 
on closer examination. Their layouts suggest that 
while the architects in question had a firm grasp 
of the essential constituent elements of a madrasa, 
they were unable to impose a preconceived solution 
on the sites allotted to them. These madrasas are 
located within an extremely cluttered urban setting, 
and so they commonly betray the various shifts 
of their designers to make the most of a difficult 
site. In these circumstances, it would be idle to 
expect to find a model which was more or less faith- 
fully copied, or even a consistent, rational develop- 
ment of plan in these madrasas. Even so, all the 
Moroccan buildings of the genre share an emphasis 
on interior rather than exterior fagades in that they 
focus on a central courtyard; and their decoration 
is extraordinarily consistent in medium and orna- 
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mental repertoire alike. In these respects, then, it 
is justifiable to point to their marked generic similar- 
ity, which easily asserts itself over such contingent 
factors as site and size. Moreover, most of the Mo- 
roccan madrasas were erected—as noted above—in 
less than a century, from 670/1271 to 757/1356, a 
period which also encompasses the surviving work 
in Algeria and Spain. 

Externally, their most striking characteristic is 
a negative one: they lack a monumental facade. 
This is no novelty in Islamic architecture, but it is a 
feature which recurs so consistently in these buildings 
that it seems justified to regard it as a deliberate 
principle. The only exception is itself so consistent 
that it proves the rule: virtually every madrasa 
has an elaborate portal, usually a densely carved 
overhang or hood on brackets, a kind of awning 
executed in wood. By its marked projection—some- 
times as much as two metres—and its commanding 
height above the bustle of the street, it signals 
the entrance of the madrasa from a distance, The 
tortuous alleyways of these Moroccan towns would 
discourage any more marked emphasis on the facade; 
there is simply no point of vantage from which a 
general view of the building could be enjoyed. In 
addition, one or two madrasas have a porch in front 
of the main entrance (e.g. the Ba ‘Inaniyya, Fas, 
where the vault is crowned by a pyramidal roof). 
This is more in the nature of the éahdr-sié of eastern 
Islamic bazars than a monumental enclosed con- 
struction like the porch of mediaeval parish church, 
for it is simply a vault or dome spanning the street 
and supported by the walls which define that street. 
Most of these madrasas abutted on to the principal 
streets of the town, streets that were nonetheless 
so narrow that even a slightly projecting porch would 
have created an obstacle to traffic, 

In common with contemporary local domestic 
architecture, these madrasas nearly always contain 
a bent entrance, partly to ensure that the interior 
of the building is sundered from the outside world— 
a matter of noise as well as proximity. Corridors 
leading off the entrance passage from left to right 
respectively give access to the latrine area and a 
staircase leading to the upper storey (‘Attdrin and 
Misbabiyya madrasas, Fas), though other locations 
for the latrines do occur, The standard practice is to 
provide a series of cubicles around a subsidiary 
courtyard with a central fountain. This latter feature 
means that the area can serve for ablutions as well, 
and it is doubly proper therefore that it should be 
physically separated from the rest of the madrasa. 

Several madrasas have minarets (Saffarin, Fas; 
madrasa of Fas al-Djadid; Bi ‘Ininiyya, Fas) and 
this may serve as a reminder that the institution 
often served as an independent place of prayer. 
Often enough it was located very close to a mosque 
so that there was no need for a separate minaret. 
Indeed, the interplay between mosque and madrasa 
was close and continuous. Just as the madrasa 
functioned as an oratory, so too did the mosque 
function as a place of teaching. This is especially 
relevant when it is remembered that most Moroccan 
madrasas are in Fas, which boasted in the Kara- 
wiyyin mosque [g.v.] the foremost centre of learning 
in the western Maghrib. Lectures in the Karawiyyin 
would therefore supplement the teaching of the 
madrasas. Indeed, in some sense the madrasas acted 
as an overflow facility for the earlier and more 
prestiguous institution. This was clearly part of the 
function of the Misbahiyya madrasa, which was 
situated very close to the Karawiyyin and whose 


students, mostly drawn from southern Morocco 
until recently, were enrolled in studies in the mosque. 
The Sahridj and Sba‘iyyin madrasas illustrate the 
same phenomenon. Similarly, most Tunisian madra- 
sas are found in Tunis itself, where the students 
could benefit from the teaching offered in the other 
great Maghribi university-mosque, the Zaytdna. 
To concentrate the teaching function in a single 
urban centre in this way obviously made good sense 
from the economic point of view, and it meant also 
—-since in both cases the centre in question was also 
the capital city—that the educational activity 
of mosque and madrasa alike would be directly 
under the eye of the sovereign. Once again, then, the 
inherently political nature of the madrasa asserts 
itself. 

In view of the diminutive size of these Maghrib! 
madrasas vis-a-vis equivalent institutions further 
east in the Islamic world, the emphasis laid on the 
prayer hall—which functioned concurrently as a 
lecture hall, as indeed did many mosques outside 
the regular hours of prayer—is noticeable, and is 
especially relevant in the context of the preceding 
remarks, It seems, in short, that these madrasas 
functioned quite widely as neighbourhood mosques. 
The case of the Ba ‘Inaniyya madrasa in Fas, though 
admittedly exceptional, offers supporting evidence 
for this theory, It is placed midway between the 
old city, clustered around the Karawiyyin mosque, 
and the new foundation of Fas al-Djadid, which 
at that time (751/1350) had not yet been given a 
Friday mosque. Thus the minaret of the Ba ‘Indniyya 
could pass on the adhdn given in the Karawiyyin 
mosque which was too far away to be audible in 
Fis al-Djadid, and the Friday prayer could according- 
ly begin there at the ordained hour. The foundation 
inscription of the Ba ‘Indniyya madrasa (originally 
named al-Mutawakkiliyya after one of the titles 
ofits founder) specifically states that the building has 
the advantage of serving as a djdmi*‘. This madrasa 
has many of the appurtenances normally reserved 
for Friday mosques—a mindar, a maksiira, a mor- 
tuary and a Kurdn school, plus a unique external 
clock with a set of songs presumably intended to 
mark the divisions of the daily prayers. It even has a 
subsidiary entrance to the rear of the building, as 
well as an unusual division of the main entrance 
into two sections, one of which is intended for those 
with bare feet and is accordingly provided with a 
treshold of running water. The same idea is applied 
within the building, for a water-channel runs laterally 
across the facade of the prayer hall and is crossed 
by a slab of marble at each side. The building is 
raised above the level of the bazaar and is reached 
by a staircase provided with benches; but its roots 
in everyday life are aptly emphasised by the shops 
which line its main fagade. It is precisely in its 
flexibility and in its multiple functions that the Ba 
‘Indniyya madrasa approximates most closely not 
to other madrasas but to the classical type of mediae- 
val Friday mosque, as much a community centre as 
a place of worship. 

Although the Bi ‘Inaniyya madrasa is unique 
in the Maghrib in its comprehensive range of func- 
tions, it is typical in that it is a royal foundation. 
In this particular case the ruler bore not only the 
expense of building but also financed the provision 
of water and endowed the salaries of the staff, the 
board and other expenses of the students and the 
upkeep of the building by making over to the 
institution a formidable list of properties. 

Various methods are emploved to emphasise 
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the role of the prayer hall in the Maghrib! madrasas, 
It was the constant concern of the architects to give 
this hall pride of place in the overall layout, and the 
majority of them achieved that aim by means of 
axiality. Sometimes, as in the Sabridj and Bi 
‘Inaniyya madrasas, Fis, the entrance, courtyard 
and mosque were all disposed on the major chord 
of the building, and in the former case even the 
elongated rectangular pool played a spatial role. 
More often, the exigencies of the site and the pre- 
dilection for a bent entrance meant that this axial 
emphasis could assert itself only at the entrance to 
the courtyard (al-“Ubbad madrasa, Tlemcen; Mis- 
bahiyya madrasa, Fas). So firmly did this axial 
arrangement establish itself that it was even main- 
tained when it ran counter to the correct orientation 
of the prayer chamber, as in the ‘Att4rin madrasa, 
Fas, where in order to mark the fibla accurately, 
the mihrab has to be placed to the right of the 
entrance instead of opposite it as the internal logic 
of the layout demands. 

The placing of the chambers for students varies 
quite markedly. In the earlier madrasas, all the 
living accommodation was confined to the ground 
floor (Saffarin madrasa; madrasa of Fas al-Djadid). 
In the following decades, it continued to be standard 
practice for the more commodious madrasas to 
provide, in addition to the main accommodation 
at first-floor level, at least some student accommoda- 
tion on the ground floor. It is here that the ornate 
wooden lattice-work screens known as mashrabiyyas 
come into their own. Placed between the arcades 
or other openings of the court, they close off from 
the public gaze the sections of the madrasa which 
serve for student accommodation. The bleakness 
of the latter area is therefore masked by a lavish 
exterior. Symbolically enough it is only the outer, 
namely courtyard, face of these mashkrabiyyas 
that is richly carved; the inner face is plain as 
perhaps befits the sparse facilities offered to the 
students. Between these screens and the cells runs 
a corridor, for all the world like the cloister of some 
mediaeval western monastery. These screens continue 
on the upper storeys where their principal function 
is obviously to decorate the interior facade rather 
than to seal off the student cells. Sometimes the 
corridors or galleries are located only along the 
Jateral walls of the courtyard (‘AttarIn madrasa, 
Fas; Taza madrasa), but they often extend to three 
sides, especially in the later examples of the genre, 
and there is even an isolated case of a madrasa with 
student cells arranged unevenly but on all four sides 
of the ground floor (Sab‘in madrasa, Fas), The extra 
height required for a suitably imposing prayer 
hall meant that there was frequently no room for 
student cells above it, and there is even a case of a 
prayer and assembly hall located on the first floor 
(Misbabiyya, Fas). 

Nothing testifies more forcibly to the inadequate 
publication of these buildings than the widely 
divergent figures given for the number of student 
cells which they contain, Often enough these statistics 
are confused with the number of students which the 
madrasa could accommodate. This figure is in itself 
wide open to discussion, According to some estimates, 
a typical cell can hold as many as seven or eight 
students. However, this is clearly an inaccurate 
guide for rooms at the smaller end of the scale; 
indeed, cells measuring no more than 1.50 x 2m. 
are quite frequently encountered and it would 
clearly be difficult to accommodate more than 
one or at the most two persons in such a room. 
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That many cells were intended to house only a 
single occupant is clearly indicated by the custom 
that the student “paid” for his room by buying 
the key for it from his predecessor. Besides, in many 
cells the floor space was reserved for living as distinct 
from sleeping accommodation—a feature which will 
be discussed in more detail shortly. Within a given 
madrasa, moreover the size and layout of individual 
cells will often fluctuate quite markedly. This is 
especially apt to occur when the madrasa has walls 
built at acute angles because of the spatial con- 
straints of the site. While windowless cells are 
known, it was standard practice to provide tiny 
windows, often with metalwork grilles, opening 
on to the corridor, the main courtyard, a subsidiary 
courtyard (especially in post-Marinid madrasas), or 
even—though rarely—on to the street. 

The spartan fittings of these cells do suggest that 
the provision of maximum sleeping space was a 
priority of the designer. There was no bedding to 
clutter up valuable space. Students slept under a 
blanket on a mat, Often projecting shelves below 
the ceiling function as bunk beds; they are reached 
by wooden bars mortared diagonally across the 
corners of the rooms so as to form a simple ladder. 
Sometimes a small table is provided—the students 
were, after all, issued with paper, pen and ink. 
A narrow slot beside the door permitted the daily 
ration of flat bread to be distributed with maximum 
speed. Since that ration was fixed at one piece per 
student, the amount of bread set aside per day for 
the madrvasa provides the necessary clue in calculating 
the maximum occupancy for which the building was 
designed. This quantity of bread was made available 
daily, according to the requirements of the wakf 
which financed the institution, irrespective of 
whether the building was fully occupied or not; 
in practice, therefore, it often happened that at least 
some students would have extra rations. 

The largest of the mediaeval madrasas in Morocco 
is the Misbahiyya, for which a tally of 117 rooms 
has been proposed, with 23 on the ground floor 
alone and the balance in the two upper storeys. 
A two-storey design is commoner, however, and 
therefore the ‘Attarin madrasa, in which Bel counted 
34 cells, or the Ba ‘Inaniyya madrasa, whose capacity 
has been estimated at 100 students, are more re- 
presentative. These are large numbers for buildings 
designed on such an intimate scale, especially when 
it is remembered that the prayer hall of such a 
madrasa could serve as the masdjid not only for 
the students and staff but also for the people of 
the area, It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
students lived a hard life—frequently cold, cramped 
and underfed. 

With the fall of the Marinids, the golden age of 
the Maghribl madrasa was over. Not only are there 
comparatively few surviving madrasas of later date, 
but the majority of them are either attached to 
mosques or shrines, and dominated by them, or 
they are intrinsically of very little interest (Rabat, 
Ceuta, Tangiers and Ksar el Kebir/Alcazarquivir). 
Only two deserve closer inspection—the Ben Yisuf 
or Yiisufiyya madrasa in Marrakesh, dating to 
972/1564-5, and the Sharratin madrasa in Fas, 
dating to 1081/1670, both royal foundations, Their 
interest lies in their plans rather than in their 
decoration or structural techniques, for in these 
latter respects they are disappointingly derivative. 

Although the Ben Yasuf madrasa is traditionally 
believed to have a plan based on that of the Marinid 
madrasa whose site it occupies, it has a degree of 
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integration and symmetry foreign to its predecessors. 
Externally, it forms an almost perfect square but 
for the projecting polygonal mikrab. The internal 
disposition is admirable in its clarity and economy. 
Broadly speaking, the arrangement is tripartite, 
with a large porticoed courtyard—containing a 
substantial poo! instead of the usual fountain—acting 
as the focus of the design and the student cells 
relegated to the flanking tracts. The oratory, placed 
as usual along the main axis, is also divided into 
three parts, a device already encountered in Marinid 
madrasas. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
is novel; for instead of lining a long corridor they 
are clustered symmetrically in sixes or sevens 
around a Series of seven small courtyards or duwayras. 
These are accessible via a cloister-like corridor 
which encloses the courtyard on three sides and also 
leads into the patio for ablutions, A similar arrange- 
ment is followed on the first floor, so that the madrasa 
contains about a hundred rooms. 

A comparable lucidity of planning informs the 
Sharratin madrasa, Here too the polygonal mihrdb 
projects forcibly, breaking the even tenor of the 
perimeter wall. This wall is stepped in three places 
but is otherwise straight. Exceptionally, three 
separate entrances give access to the corridors 
which debouch into the courtyard. Each of the 
three lesser courtyard facades is broken by three 
bays, and the whole elevation rises to an unprece- 
dented three stories. Student cells, mostly arranged 
around somewhat noisome duwayras more like pits 
than courtyards, occupy three of the four sides 
on the ground floor; traditionally, students from 
various parts of the country—the Tafilalt, the Rif 
and eastern Morocco—congregate around the 
appropriate dywayra so that each courtyard be- 
comes in some sense a local microcosm. The oratory 
on the fourth side is similar to that of the Ben Yisuf 
madrasa, Despite the proximity of the building to 
the Karawiyyin, the mikrdb is seriously out of true, 
facing as it does the north-east. The high walls, 
cramped courtyard and blank spaces of the building 
give it a somewhat oppressive atmosphere, Its 
history does not belie this impression, for the madrasa 
was erected on the site of a Marinid foundation, the 
Madrasa al-Labbadin, which Mawlay al-Rashid had 
ordered to be demolished because its students had 
brought women there and given themselves over to 
debauch: Despite the radial symmetry of its plan, 
the building falls far below Marinid standards so 
far as its decoration is concerned. The large capacity 
of these two later madrasas and their eminently 
logical layout put them in a category of their own 
among Moroccan madrasas and make them a worthy 
coda to a distinguished tradition. 
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MADRID. [See mapjRiqj. 

MADURA, an island north of East Java, 
separated from Java by a narrow strait in the north 
of Surabaya; it is 2,113 sq. miles in area, and has 
2,385,300 inhabitants, among them 2,378,047 Mus- 
lims (s971). It is divided into four kabupatens 
(regencies): Pamekasan, Sampang, Sumenep (Sunge- 
nep) and Bangkalan, all of them being districts 
in the Indonesian province of East Java. 

In the course of history, many of the Madurese 
settled in adjacent areas of East Java, or participated 
in the government-sponsored transmigration pro- 
gramme to other islands. The Madurese language is 
spoken as “‘native” idiom by approximately 9 million 
people. It knows different styles according to the 
status of the speaking and the addressed person, but 
the differences are not so great as in Javanese, 
Balinese, or Sundanese, The traditional literature is 
written in a mixture of Madurese and Javanese, due 
to the strong influence Javanese culture and language 
have exercised on Madura. The customs of the 
Madurese, too, are similar to the Javanese, although 
they seem to be less refined. 

Geologically, Madura is related to North Java, 
consisting of the same limestone rocks as the hill 
range around Surabaya and Rembang. Fauna and 
flora, too, are similar to East Java, but the soil is 
much less fertile. Of great economic importance is 
the breeding of domestic animals, especially cattle, 
which at the same time gives provision to the most 
popular sport, i.e, bull racing, which originally may 
have been connected with the annual division of the 
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sawahs, or rice-fields. Another source of income is 
fishing and trading. As skilled sailors and shipmakers, 
the Madurese have developed their own type of 
vessels (perahu Madura). 

Islam is the religion to which the Madurese ge- 
nerally adhere, but as in other Indonesian societies, 
adat \aw still exercises its influence. In pre-Islamic 
times, Madura was divided into two main parts: 
Western Madura with traditionally close relations 
to Surabaya, and Eastern Madura with Sumenep as 
its most important centre, The ruler of Sumenep is 
said to have played an active role in the transition 
period between the kingdoms of Singasari and 
Majapahit which was characterised by the turbu- 
lences caused by Kubilay Khan's military plans, In 
both East and West Madura the ruling families 
are said to have had matrimonial relations with 
the court of Majapahit, Thus the first (legendary) 
ruler of Sampang, Lembu Peteng, is described as 
a son of the Majapahit king Bra Vijaya and the 
famous “princess of Campa" who confessed Islam. 
One of his grandsons, according to tradition, was 
the later Sunan Giri, one of the “nine wdélis” (wali 
songo) who spread Islam in Java. In Sumenep, a cer- 
tain adipati Kangduruhan, presumably a son of the 
first Muslim ruler of Demak, Raden Patah (d. 1518), 
played a role during the second and third quarters 
of the 16th century. These were probably the first 
Muslim rulers in Madura. After the final fall of 
Majapahit in 1527, Sumenep participated in fighting 
the still ‘theathen” kingdoms in the eastern corner 
of Java which were supported by the Balinese king 
of Gelgel (Klungkung). The court of Aros Baya 
(Bangkalan) embraced Islam in 1528, and the crown 
prince and later ruler, panembahan Lemah Duwur, 
tried to keep peaceful relations with Demak. Later 
he married a daughter of Adi Vijaya, the suljén 
of Pajang (1548-82), and matrimonial relations 
with the Javanese suljans continued to exist after 
Pajang was succeeded by Mataram (1589). Descen- 
dants of (West-) Madurese nobility were influen- 
tial in Mataram, especially in the r7th and 18th 
centuries, The relationship between Sumenep and 
Mataram, however, was less fortunate: after the 
whole of Madura was conquered by the army of 
Sultan Agung in 1624, the ruling family of Sumenep 
was extinguished. A Javanese prince, Angga Dipa 
(from Jepara?) became governor, residing in Sume- 
nep. 

After 1670, the situation in Madura became turbu- 
lent again. After the defeat of Makassar [¢.v.] by 
the Dutch admiral C, Speelman in 1667 and 1669, part 
of the Makassarese nobility and their soldiers fled 
to Madura and other areas in North Java to earn 
their livelihood as pirates. In 1670, raden Truna 
Jaya, a descendant of the last ruler in West Madura, 
was allowed by the susuhunan of Mataram, Amengku 
Rat I (1646-77), to reside in Madura, which he soon 
got under his control. For different reasons, not all 
of them being quite clear, Truna Jaya, who was 
spiritually supported by the Sunan Giri, joined the 
Makassarese pirates against the Dutch East India 
Company (Vereentgde Oost-indische Compagnie, 
V.0.C.) and their ally, the susuhunan. After having 
destroyed most of the North Javanese ports (except 
Jepara) and appeased the Makassarese in 1676, 
Truna Jaya turned to the interior of Java with his 
forces, which included part of the Makassarese 
nobility. In 1677 he lost Surabaya after it was 
attacked by Speelman and Mataram troups, and 
he established new headquarters in the old royal 
town of Kediri in East Java. In the same year he 
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sacked the hraton (palace) of the susuhunan. After 
the old susuhunan’s death, his son Amengku Rat II 
(1677-1703) took stern measures against his former 
protégé Truna Jaya and attacked Kediri. Truna 
Jaya escaped, but finally, at the end of 1679, he 
was taken prisoner and a few days later killed by 
the susukunan. 

After 1683, the V.O.C, virtually ruled over East 
Madura; this was legalised by Mataram in 1705, and 
in 1743 the V.O.C, extended its suzerainty over the 
whole island. Having old grudges against Sultan 
Agung and the house of Mataram, the Madurese 
were in favour of Mataram’s being divided in 1755. 
In the “Javanese War” of 1825-30, they sided with 
pangerang Dipa Negara. This led to a limitation of 
the local rulers’ power by the Dutch, until in 1885 
the island was put under direct Dutch rule. During 
the revolutionary years after World War II, Madura 
was part of the republican territory as acknowledged 
by the Linggajati Agreement in 1947. 
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MADYAN SHU‘AYB, a town of north- 
western Arabia, lying inland from the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of ‘Akaba; it is mentioned in the 
mediaeval Islamic geographers as lying on the pil- 
grimage route between the Hidjaz and Syria, which 
there went inland to avoid the mountainous coast of 
the Gulf. 

The name is connected with that of the tribe of 
Midianites known from the Old Testament (LXX 
Modiay, Madtav; in Josephus Madinvitat, 4 
Madtnvh ySpa) but it can hardly be used without 
further consideration to identify the original home 
of this tribe, as the town might be a later Midianite 
settlement, and besides, it is difficult to fix the real 
home of such wandering tribes. In the Old Testa- 
ment, a town of Midian is not mentioned (not even 
in : Kings, xi, 18 where “‘Ma‘on" may conceivably 
be read). On the other hand, Josephus (Antiquities, 
ii, 2,1) knows Madiane as a town on the Erythraean 
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Sea, as does Eusebius (Onomast., ed. Lagarde, 276); 
in Ptolemy (vi, 7, 2) it is mentioned as a town on 
the coast and called Modiana or Modouna while in 
another passage he gives it as an inland town under 
the name Madiama, a difference which is explained 
by the actual position of the town. In Mubammad’s 
time there is only one reference (in Ibn Ishak) to 
the town of Madyan, when the Prophet sent an 
expedition under Zayd b. Haritha thither. There 
are occasional references in the poet Kuthayyir 
(in Yak&t), who speaks of the monks there and in the 
record of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya's journey 
to Ayla. According to Yakit also, Madyan was 
occasionally the residence of the Umayyad prince 
‘Abd al-W4bid b. Sulaym4n, and visits to him there 
by the poet Ibn Harma (¢.v.] are mentioned. In the 
geographers we find Madyan only as a town near 
the coast, six days journey from Tabik; it was the 
second station on the pilgrim’s road from Ayla to 
Medina and was a dependency of Medina, In the 
grd/gth century al-Ya‘kibi speaks of its position 
in a district rich in springs and watercourses, gardens 
and date groves and of its mixed population. Al- 
IstakhrT says it is larger than Tabak and describes 
from his own observations the spring there, from 
which Moses watered the flocks of Shu‘ayb (see 
below); it was now covered by a house which had 
been built over it. The town then began to decline 
gradually. In the 6th/r2th century al-Idrist says it 
is an unimportant little trading centre with scanty 
resources; al-Makrizi in his Khefat describes Madyan 
as affording its inhabitants only a modest livelihood, 
with declining trade, and as having various remark- 
able ancient buildings and ruins still standing there 
(ed. Blak 1270/1854, i, 186-8), 

It was only in the roth century that the district 
of Madyan began to be visited by western travellers 
like Riippell and Burton, and was only described 
in detail in this present century by Musil and Philby, 
with a preliminary investigation of its antiquities 
being undertaken recently by a team led by P. J. 
Parr. The mediaeval town probably Jay in the middle 
reaches of the WAdI "l-Abyad (or WAdi 'l-‘Afal, as its 
lower reaches are called), which carried the ancient 
pilgrimage route southwards, On the western side of 
the wadi, in lat. 28° 30°30” and 16 miles/25 km. 
north-east of Maknd (Ptolemy’s Makna) on the 
‘Akaba Gulf coast, is the archaeological site known 
locally as Magh’’ir Shu‘ayb ‘the caves of Shu‘ayb”, 
referring to a large necropolis with tombs carved 
into a very soft and friable limestone, hence much 
worse-preserved than those at Petra. As Musil and 
Philby correctly surmised, the tombs are Nabataean; 
the surface pottery is largely Nabataean and Roman, 
and a fragment of a monumental inscription in 
Latin has been found. Parr’s expedition also noted 
extensive areas of ruins nearby on the eastern 
side of the widi, and the participants in the expedi- 
tion prefer to locate the Islamic Madyan at these 
latter sites of al-Malkata and al-Maliba. 

In the Kur’4n, following the Old Testament, 
there are repeated references to Madyan as a people: 
for example, in the stories of Moses’ stay with them 
(XX, 42; XXVIII, 21 ff., 45), where his father-in-law 
(Jethro in the O.T.) is still anonymous, or in one 
of the stereotyped legends of prophets in which the 
Madyan are punished because they would not believe 
their prophet Shu‘ayb (VII, 83-91; X1, 85-98; XXIX, 
35-6). This Shu‘ayb was later identified with the 
father-in-law of Moses, for which there is no authority 
in the Old Testament; but in the early siras (XV, 78; 
XXVI, 176-91; XXXVIII, 12/13) it is not the people 


of Madyan but the ashab al-ayka ‘‘men of the thicket” 
who reject the divine message brought by Shu‘ayb. 
A. F. L. Beeston has recently suggested that these 
last were the devotees of the Nabataean deity 
Dusares or Dhu 'I-SharA [¢.v.] (and Musil noted that 
the lower part of the Wadi 'l-Abyad was full of dense 
undergrowth) and that they must nevertheless have 
been closely connected with Madyan, despite the 
Muslim exegetes’ distinguishing of two separate 
missions for Shu‘ayb; the version of Shu‘ayb’s 
mission in the Meccan siras might be considered 
as that intended for an audience familiar through 
its trading links with the cult of Dhu ‘I-Shara in 
northwestern Arabia, and that of the Medinan siras 
for one familiar only with the general existence 
of Madyan, See The “Men of the Tanglewood” in the 
Qur'an, in JSS, xiii (1968), 253-5, and also C. E. 
Bosworth, The Qurdnic prophet Shu‘aib and Ibn 
Taimiyya’s epistle concerning him, in Muséon, 
Ixxxvii (1974), 425 ff., and suu‘aye. 
Bibliography: Levy, in REJ, liv, 45 ff. (on 
Josephus); [bn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, 994; [bn 
al-Athir, iv, 208; Bakri, ed. Wiistenfeld, 516-17; 
Istakhr!, 12, 20; Mukaddas!, 155, 178-9, tr. Miquel, 
161, 212-13; Ya‘kibl, Buldén, 341, tr. Wiet, 199- 
200; Yakit, iii, 557; iv, 451-2; Abu ‘I-Fida’, 
Takwim, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 86; Idris, 
tr. Jaubert, i, 142, 328, 333; W-.P.E.S. Ruppell, 
Reise in Nubien, Kordufan und dem petrdischen 
Avabien, Frankfurt 1829; idem, Reise in Abyssinien, 
Frankfurt 1838-40; Sir Richard Burton, The gold- 
mines of Midian and the ruined Midianite cities, 
London 1878; idem, The land of Midian (revisited), 
London 1879, esp. ii, 184 ff.; T. Ndéldeke, in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii, cols, 3079-82; A. Musil, 
The northern Hegdz, a topographical itinerary, 
New York 1926, 109-20, 278-88; H. St. J. Philby, 
The land of Midian, London 1957; A. Grohmann, 
Arabien, Munich 1963, 56-9; P. J. Parr, G. L. 
Harding and J. E. Dayton, Preliminary survey 
in N.W. Arabia, 1968, in Bull. of the Inst. of 
Archaeology, London, x (1972), 30-5; A. Al-Wohaibi, 
The northern Hijaz in the writings of the Arab 
geographers 800-1150, Beirut 1973, 140-5. 
(F. Bunt -[C. E. Boswortn])) 
Kitis MAFAKHIR aL-BARBAR, the title of 
an anonymous work written to the greater 
glory of the Berbers of Morocco and al-Andalus, 
existing in a ms. of the Bibliothéque Générale of 
Rabat (cote 1020 D). E. Lévi-Provengal published 
from this, as Fragments historiques sur les Berbéres 
au moyen dge—Nubadh ta?rikhiyya fi akkbdr al- 
Barbar fi ‘l-kurtin al-wus{fa (Collection de textes 
arabes publiée par |’Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Marocaines, i, Rabat 1934), the following extracts: 
a chapter from Ibn Hayyan’s Muktabis on the rela- 
tions of al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir [g.v.] with the 
Berbers of the Maghrib (pp. 3-37), a passage from 
Abii Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik al-Warrak’s Mikbds 
fi akhbar al-Maghrib wa 'l-Andalus wa-Fas on 
Ziti b. ‘Atiyya and his son al-Mu‘izz (37-42); an ex- 
tended section on the revolts, the Berber chiefs and 
kings in Spain and the Maghrib, stemming in large 
part from Ibn Hammadih al-Sabti's Mustabas 
(43-60), with the intercalation of passages borrowed 
from Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Madjd al-Maghill's Kitab 
Ansab al-Barbar (48-52, 57-8), from al-Warrak on 
the Almoravids (53), from Ibn Bassaim's Dhakhira 
on the Barghawata and the Almoravids (54-7) and 
from Abi Ali Ibn Rashtk on the Almohads (59-60); 
concise biographies of scholars, writers, poets, 
saints and even false prophets of the Berbers (60-78); 
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a passage from Ibn Hazm's Djamhara on the Berber 
tribes established in Spain (78-80); and finally, 
a list of the Almoravid governors of al-Andalus 
according to al-Warrak’s chronicle (1-2). 

The only indication about the anonymous author 
comes from the biography of the shaykk Abii ‘Ali 
Salih b. ‘Abd al-Halim, where it is said that the latter 
was alive in 712/1312, the very year in which the 
compilation was put together. But we have here 
quite clearly the case of a Berber who, although a 
good Muslim, is especially proud to belong to a people 
whose entitlement to glory he undertakes to proclaim, 
since many people consider this people as “the most 
erring people, the most ignorant, the most lacking in 
good qualities and the farthest from virtuous deeds”. 
In order to achieve this aim, he eschews retailing 
all the history of the Berbers since the time, so he 
says, when they settled in the Maghrib after having 
fled from Syria in the wake of David's killing of 
Goliath, and limits himself to recalling their part 
in al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir’s expedition against Al- 
geciras in 368/978-9, but he nevertheless intends to 
speak of ‘their kings during the Islamic period, their 
chiefs, their rebels, their genealogies and some of 
their famous men”. This programme seems then to 
have been carried out. 

Lévi-Provengal thinks that Ibn Khaldin probably 
used this Kitéb Mafakhir al-Barbar, and his opinion 
is substantially shared by Maya Shatzmiller, who 
has recently drawn attention to the existence, in 
the Bibliothéque Générale of Rabat, of a ms. (cote 
K 1275), whose contents she has studied in a note 
Une source méconnue de Uhistoire des Berbéres: le 
Kitab al-Ans4b li-Abl Hayyan, in Arabica, xxx/1 
(1983), 73-9. It is quite certain that the fragments 
published by Lévi-Provengal belong to this ms., so 
that the problems posed by a compilation of this 
kind can now be examined with greater sureness. 
Moreover, Lévi-Provengal had published Un nouveau 
récit de la conqueté de l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes, 
in Arabica, i/1 (1954), 7-43, based on a text which 
appears equally in the ms. in question, and he con- 
sidered that the Mafakhir al-Barbar could well be 
attributed “with likelihood to Ibn ‘Idharl”’, but 
Mme, Shatzmiller comes very near to attributing 
to Aba Hayyan (654-745/1286-1344) the authorship 
of the compilation which she describes, 

(Ep.) 

at-MAFARROKHI, murappat s. sa*p, author 
of the local history of Isfahan in Arabic 
entitled Risdlat Mahdsin Isfahdn. The work appears 
to have been written during the reign of Malik Shah 
(465-85/1072-92). Nothing is known about al-M4far- 
rakh!'s life, but it is apparent from the wealth of 
poetry contained in the work and from the frequent 
use of rhymed prose that he was an adib. He cites 
his father, Abu 'l-Fad! Sa‘d, as his shaykh and quotes 
several of his poems. 

He claims descent (92) from one Mafarrikh b. 
Bakhtiyar who in turn was descended from Adhursha- 
buran b. Adhurmanan, whom he describes as com- 
pleting the building of the walls of Diayy, the fortified 
nucleus of pre-Islamic Isfah4n, one hundred and 
seventy years before Islam. Sam‘Ani claims (al- 
Ansdb, fol. 502b) that the nisba al-Mafarrakhi relates 
only to mawali of the original Mafarrikh, but the 
genealogies of earlier bearers of the nisba seem in 
several instances to go back to Mararrikh himself 
(cf. Abu Nu‘aym, Akhbar Isfahan, i, 134-5; 4, 142, 
272, 325). On his grandmother's side, al-Mafarrdkhi 
claims descent (25-6) from a poet in the retinue 
of ‘Adud al-Dawla named Aba Muslim TAhir b. 
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Mubammad, himself allegedly descended from Abi 
Muslim the ‘Abbasid revolutionary. A final ancestor 
cited on his maternal grandmother’s side was related 
to a one-time governor (99). 

Al-Mafarrikht's book reflects his education in adab 
and familiarity with court culture. Unlike other local 
histories of the period, it pays little attention to 
religion and contains no biographies of ‘ulaméa?. 
Instead, it contains poetry in praise of Isfahan, 
descriptions of the area’s points of interest, tales 
from the pre-[slamic period, and encomiums of 
Biyid and Saldjakid rulers. 

An 8th/r4th century Persian translation of the 
work contains many interpolations that postdate 
al-M&afarrikh!’s composition. These have been 
identified by Browne. 

Bibliography: Kitab Mahdsin Isfahan, ed. 
Djalal al-Din Tihranl, Tehran 1312/1933. The 
Persian Sigrersy Tardjuma-yi Mahdsin-i Is- 
fahdén, ed. ‘Abbis Ikbal, Tehran 1328/1949, is 
studied at length by E. G. Browne, Account of a rare 
manuscript history of Isfahan, in JRAS, liii (1902), 
411-46, 661-704. For reference to manuscripts, 
see C. A. Storey-Y. E. Bregel', Persidskaya 
literatura ii, tort-2. (R. Bunter) 
MAFIA, the name of a group of islands off 

the Tanzanian coast in approximately 8°S and 
40° E. They consist of a main island commonly known 
as Mafia Island, but by its inhabitants as Chole 
Shamba (Swa. “Plantation Chole"); a very small 
island known as Chole or Chole Mjini (Swa. “Town 
Chole") ; Juani; Bwejuu; and Jibondo. The only 
references in Arabic literature are in Ahmad b. 
Madjid al-Nadjdi's log books, where it is called 
Manafiyya, and in the anonymous History of Kilwa, 
where it occurs once as Manfasiya, four times as 
Manfiyya, and three times as Manfasa. In Portuguese 
there are further references in a now lost Chrénica 
dos Reyes de Quiloa ("Chronicle of the Kings of Kil- 
wa”), where it is generally spelt Monfia, and in other 
historians and archives. In Swahili, Freeman- 
Grenville has published a traditional history of the 
town of Kua, Juani Island, Mafia; a variant version 
of this by Amur Omar Saidi, a former $4¢i, has been 
published by D, W. 1, Piggott, and another version 
by T. M. Revington. At Kisimani Mafia (Swa. “at 
the well of Mafia"), H.N. Chittick has excavated 
the remains of a mosque and other buildings; he 
has likewise cleared the palace and a number of 
mosques at Kua, Juani Island. 

No consecutive history can be established for the 
main island. The founder of Kilwa, Al] b. al-Husayn 

b. ‘Ali, retired to Mafia in his old age, and set up his 
ea Muhammad as ruler in ca. 386/996. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Bashat, who ruled for four-and- 
a-half years. The third ruler of Kilwa, Dawid b. ‘Alt, 
also made Mafia his residence, after abdicating at 
Kilwa in favour of his son. In the reign of Dawid b. 
Sulayman of Kilwa (? ca. 526-66/1131-70), Mafia is 
mentioned as a mere appanage of Kilwa. It is not 
mentioned again until the reign of Sulayman b, al- 
Hasan II (ca. 1294-1308), when it revolted. It was 
recovered post 1310 by his son, al-Hasan b, Sulayman 
II (ca. 1310-33), When the Portuguese took Kilwa 
in 1505, Mafia passed quietly into their hands. They 
bartered goods for local produce, cattle, ghee and 
gum copal. They had a small blockhouse, but its 
site has so far not beeu identified, In 1653 the islands 
were pillaged by the King of Pemba, who was forth- 
with punished by Francisco de Seixas Cabreira, 
When the Portuguese lost Mombasa to the ‘Umani 
Arabs in 1698, Mafia again quietly changed hands; 
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and when, after a brief comeback (1728-9), the 
‘Umanls again expelled the Portuguese from Mom- 
basa, several Portuguese residents in Mafia deemed 
it wiser to become Muslim. Under the ‘Umanis, 
Arabs gradually acquired the southern part of the 
main island, turning it over to coconut plantations, 
for which its sandy soil is especially favourable, 

The excavations carried out by Chittick show that 
Kisimani Mafia was important from the 6th/12th to 
8th/r4th centuries, but that it thereafter declined. 
According to the diary of Lt. (later Admiral) J. B. 
Eustace, the last inhabitants departed after the 
disastrous cyclone of 1872. In Kua it has been shown 
that most of the buildings belong to the r2th/r8th 
century, The site covered some thirty to forty acres, 
including the palace, and there were at least seven 
mosques and two cemeteries. It is now totally 
deserted. There are also late mediaeval Islamic 
remains on Chole and Jibondo Islands. 

In ‘Uman! times, the islands were ruled from Chole, 
When the Germans took the islands over when 
German East Africa was proclaimed in 1885, they 
built a headquarters there and a street of shops, 
which still survive. The administrative headquarters 
were in 19z1 transferred, however, to Kilindoni, 
on the main island, and this is the present seat of 
government. The greatest number of the inhabitants, 
in all about 16,000, live in the northern part of the 
main island. They are almost all Muslims. Some as- 
pects of their society have been described by A. P. 
Caplan. Regrettably, there is no description of the 
state of Islamic learning, albeit clearly there is a 
class of Literati; at other levels witchcraft practices 
abound. 

Bibliography: J. de Barros, Asia, rst Decade, 
ed. A. Baifo, Coimbra 1932; O. Baumann, Die 
Insel Mafia, Wissenschaftliche Verdffentlichungen 
des Vereins fiir Erdhunde zu Leipzig, Leipzig 1896; 
A. P. Caplan, Choice and constraint in a Swahili 
community, London 1975; H. N. Chittick, Kisimani 
Mafia, Tanganyika Ministry of Education Antiqu- 
ities Division, Occasional Paper no. 1, Dar es 
Salaam 1961; idem, Diary of Lieutenant Eustace, 
in Azania, xi (1973); G. S, P. Freeman-Grenville, 
Medieval history of the coast of Tanganyika, London 
1962; idem, The East African coast: select docu- 
ments*, 1975 (contains translations of relevant 
Arabic, Portuguese and Swahili sources); N. King, 
Mafia, in Geogr. Jnal., 1 (1917); R. Oliver and 
G. Mathew, History of East Africa, i, Oxford 1963; 
D. W. I. Piggott, History of Mafia, in Tanganyika 
(Tanzania) Notes and Records, xi (1941), xii 
(1941); T. M. Revington, Notes on the Mafia Island 
group, in TNR, i (1936); T. A. Shumovsky, 
Thalath rahmanadjat al-madj@la (Three log-books 
of Ahmad b. MAdjid), Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow-Leningrad 1957; 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, Oxford 

1964. (G. S. P. Freeman-Grexvitie) 
MAFRUSHAT (.), that which is spread 

out (on the ground or on a bed), bedding. 

In mediaeval times, there was no adequate, single 
term for designating furniture and furnishings; 
this idea was expressed rather by the term farsk 
(meaning not only “that which is spread out” 
but also, by extension, the more solid domestic ob- 
jects which filled the role of “furniture” according 
to western concepts—whence the adjective mafriish 
“furnished, with furnishings” [see ATHATH 
in Suppl.]) or else by collocations of words such as 
farsk and dla (lit. carpets, mattresses and utensils), 
farsh and athath (carpets, mattresses and domestic 


articles), etc, Carpets, mats and cushions played an 
important part in domestic interiors, at this time. 
Complete furnishing ensembles were often put to- 
gether through the use of various cushions, set 
around low oriental tables which were quite un- 
suitable for the use of chairs and stools (seats of 
this kind existed, but had restricted functions; 
they were rarely used at meal times [see ArHATH)), 
and by use of cushions there were formed circles 
(halka, with its sadr or place of honour, often a 
seat or a throne, sarir, fakht, in palaces) for gatherings 
of friends, family celebrations, literary discussions, 
etc. The use of rigid seats and of sofas and couches 
was more limited, and that of cushions, for sitting 
upon, more widespread (but this depended on the 
circumstances and the social setting). People leading 
a simpler life made do with sitting on very simple 
cushions or on a carpet or mat, but rarely on the 
actual earth. However, in the gatherings of high 
society, the persons farthest from the sadr received 
the lowest seats and had to make do with a single 
cushion (other persons each got two cushions, one 
on top of the other, or a cushion folded into two— 
quite a social hierarchy!) or a carpet. Actually to 
sit on the earth was considered, in such social groups, 
to be a sign of mourning. 

In many households, the carpets and mats were 
protected by means of a lining, and it was difficult 
to distinguish the carpets from the mattresses, but 
better-off households had clearly-distinguishable 
mattresses which were placed on beds with frames 
(a rare and expensive piece of furniture). On the 
carpets [see BisAT in Suppl.] were placed other do- 
mestic articles which served as mattresses, seats 
and bedding at one and the same time, according to 
the so-called “oriental” way of life. Mattresses 
(bardha‘a, didja*, far: gh, firdsh, hashiyya, twas, 
mudarraba, markad, martaba, matrah, mifrdsh, tarraha 
and finfisa) were usually placed on the ground. 
Cushions (bardha‘a, d@ira, hashiyya, husbana, RitSa, 
mikhadda, mirfaka, misdagha, misnad or misnada, 
mudawwara, numruk, finfisa, tuk’e, tukiyya or 
wisdada) varied greatly; they were distinguished by 
their functions (cushions for the back, for sitting 
on, for leaning on with the elbow and pillows) and 
by their shapes (big, small, elongated, round, rec- 
tangular, ete.), Often, however, their original func- 
tion had become changed. Thus mikhadda, properly 
“pillow, might be used for sitting upon, and wisdda, 
properly a much larger cushion often used for sup- 
porting the back, might be used for “pillow”; in 
the spoken language of mediaeval Egypt, mikhadda 
was used for all kinds of cushions and the word wisdda 
had almost disappeared from usage so that, in order to 
designate a pillow, resort had to be made to a pleon- 
asm, mikhadda li 'l-khadd “pillow for the head", 
lit. “for the cheek’’. “Offering” a cushion (to someone 
who had been invited) was literally “throwing down" 
(faraka) a cushion, but this verb was also used, by 
extension, in the meaning of offering someone a 
chair, stool, etc., and thus symbolises the transition 
between a purely “oriental’’ mode of life and the 
use, in certain circles, of solid furniture. 

Sedentary civilisation was always proud of its 
luxury cushions (see J. Katabacek, Susandschird, 
Leipzig 1881, e.g. 71, 81: cushions covered in em- 
broidered tapestry), and sometimes it accused the 
ancient Arabs of never having had any of them (Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, i, 347-8 and 
n. 85), But this accusation was far from the truth; 
the Bedouins had their own kinds of cushion (see 
al-Tha‘alibi, Fikh al-lugha, Beirut 1881, 130-1, and 
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other sources). The arts of weaving, making tapes- 
tries and embroidering cushions were 

amongst Bedouins, country-dwellers and city- 
dwellers all through the ages. Iconographic evidence 
of the richness of shapes and functions of mattresses 
and cushions, as well as the forms and colours of 
curtains, is given in well-known miniature paintings 
(e.g. in the series illustrating the works of Dios- 
corides and al-Harirl), Curtains and hangings had 
been known amongst the Arabs since pre-Islamic 
times; their role in Islam sedentary civilisation was 
even more important, as much for the daily life of the 
greater part of the various social classes as for 
the palaces and their modes of behaviour (see Ibn 
Sida, al-Mukhassas, Cairo 1316/1898-9, iv, 75; Ps.- 
Djabiz, KX. al-Tadj, tr. Pellat, Paris 1954, 56 ff.; 
al-Washsha’, al-Muwashshd, Cairo 1953, 230-1; 
al-Shabushtl, KX. al-Diydrdit, Baghdid 1966, 42, 
43, 45, 110, 170, 188, 424; al-Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, 
al- Dhakh@ ir wa 'l-tukaf, Kuwait 1959, passim; W. H. 
Worrell, in Ars Islamica, i [1934], 219-22; M. Canard, 
in Byzantion, xxi [1951], 363; D. Sourdel, in REI, 
xxix [1960], 132; E. Ashtor, Histoire des prix et des 
salaires dans Orient médiéval, Paris 1969, 87, 178, 
255). The term mafrdshdt (modern Tkish, mefrugat) 
still appears today in the labelling and signs of shops 
which sell curtaining, decorative fabrics, cushions, 
etc. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dori, Tarikh 
al-Irak al-iktisadit, Baghdad 1945, 94; J. Sadan, 
Meubles et acculturation, in Annales ESC, xxv/§ 
(1970), 1353-75; idem, Le mobilier au Proche Orient 
médiéval, Leiden 1976, passim, and bibl. at 155-69; 
B. M. Fahad, al-‘Amma fi Baghdad, Baghdad 
1967, 171-3; M.M. Ahsan, Social life under the 
‘Abbasids, London 1979, 190-5. 

(J. Sapax) 

MAFSDOL (a.), a term used to denote certain 
juridical categories of landed estates in 
Syria in the time of the Mamliks. The word has no 
connection with the Arabic root /.-s.-i., but is 
derived, according to al-Nuwayrti, Nihdya, viii, 256, 
“from the Frankish” vassal. 

Bibliography: Cl. Cahen, in JESHO, xviii 
(1975), 238. (Cr. Caen) 

(a., pl. noun), denotes the 
Arabic-speakers of the Muslim West (Maghrib, 
pl. Magharib), as opposed to those of the East 
(Mashrik, pl. Masharik), known as Mashdrika, 
This division of Arabic-speakers into Mashdarikr 
and Maghdriba—which is a continuing process, 
discernible in the contemporary dialects, variously 
categorised as Oriental and Maghribi—may be 
traced from its origins. The frontier between the 
two major groupings—Muslim Spain included, in 
spite of its special circumstances and its separate 
destiny—is still located to the east of Tripoli, at 
Lebda, which accounts for the peculiar situation 
of Libya, constantly divided between its Maghribi 
and Oriental associations, 

The Arabs who settled on a permanent basis 
in the West rapidly became sufficiently Maghribised 
or Hispanised to appear different from their racial 
compatriots who had remained in the East, as is in- 
dicated by a considerable quantity of concordant 
evidence. From the middle of the 2nd/8th century on- 
ward, the Arab colony which established itself in the 
province of al-Kayrawin (the Akl Ifrikiya) became 
aware of its specific local identity (see M. Talibi, 
al-Maghrib min al-fath ila awakhir al-rubS al-awwal 
min al-karn al-thant wa-budhir al-shu“ar bi-kawmiy- 
yat mahalliyya, in no. 4 of Silsilat al-dirdsdt al- 


idjtima‘iy ya, CERES Tunis 1979, 207-30) in violently 
opposing, at the time of the great Kh4ridjl upsurge 
of 122/740, fellow-Muslims who had come from the 
East to support it, while regarding it, it is true, with 
all the contempt hitherto reserved for Berbers 
alone. A similar evolution, with opposition between 
indigeneous Arabs (baladiyydn) and “foreigners” 
arriving at a later stage, is also to be observed in 
Muslim Spain, although the distinction became 
blurred in the course of time (see E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., Paris 1950, i, 44-53, 83, 110, 345). 
In the East, the Maghribl (pl. Maghariba) in turn 
created the impression of a poor relation, and this 
old mediaeval reflex is so tenacious that it continues 
to the present day, with varying nuances and in 
varying degrees, to colour Mashrik-Maghrib relations 
at all levels, including that of music. In spite of 
all the developments that have taken place, the 
Maghrib still admires the Mashrik and imports 
from it, much more than it exports to it, cultural 
consumer goods such as books, films and records. 

We are concerned here with a very ancient phe- 
nomenon which deserves analysis and explanation, 
and to which no overall study has yet been devoted. 
The following are examples dating back to the first 
two centuries of Islam: Aba Muhammad Ibn ‘Imran 
al-Tudjlbi (d. 125/743 or 745), resident in Tunis, 
cherished a genuine feeling of exile in this ‘barren 
corner”, that is the Maghrib (M. Talbi, L’Emirat 
aghlabide, Paris 1966, 43); the Tunisian Ibn Farrakh, 
who studied in ‘Irak under Abi Hanifa (80-150/700- 
68 (q.v.)), was humiliated on account of his Maghribi 
demeanour (li ‘l-maghribiyya, ibid., 20); Asad b. 
al-Furat (d. 212/827 [g.v.]), who became one of the 
most eminent teachers of al-Kayraw4n, was allowed 
to attend lectures given by Malik (d. 179/796 [g.v.]) 
to a group of Egyptians, because he was too intelli- 
gent to remain in the class of the Maghariba (idid., 
20); etc. The Maghrib was thus visibly subject to an 
inferiority complex vis-d-vis the Mashrik, a fact 
which led Ibn Bassim (d. 542/1147) to write indig- 
nantly: “The people of our lands are eager to ape 
the Orientals ... to such an extent that if a raven 
were to croak in those distant horizons, or a fly to 
buzz in the furthermost extremities of Syria or 
‘Irak, they would fall on their knees as if before an 
idol, and recite all this like words of Scripture” 
(Dhakhira, ed. Cairo 1358/1931, i/1, 2). 

This explains why the dominant direction for 
the movement of élites has above all been established 
as from the West to East. For purposes of demon- 
stration, it may be noted that al-Makkarl (d. 1o41/ 
1641 (g.v.]) compiled a list of 307 Andalusians who 
visited the Orient (Naf&, ed. Thsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1968, ii, 5-704) as against 148 Orientals who made 
the reverse journey (ibid., iii, 5-r49). An even more 
significant fact is that no great poet of Damascus, 
of Baghdad or of Cairo, in fact, no poet at all, ever 
set out on the road to the Maghrib. The rifle, a jour- 
ney usually with the combined objectives of pil- 
grimage, of study and occasionally also of trade, 
took place, for evident religious cult and cultural 
reasons, in an eastward direction. The traveller 
usually returned to his own land endowed with 
knowledge and prestige. 

But it very often happened that a traveller settled 
permanently in the Orient. Thus Maghribi colonies 
were formed in the major eastern metropolises 
which marked the pilgrimage routes, particularly at 
Alexandria, at Cairo, at Kis, at Damascus, at Medina 
and at Mecca. In the absence of a systematic general 
study, their history is still fragmentarily and imper- 
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fectly understood. It may, however, be assumed that 
if the Maghribi presence was felt, and at times con- 
centrated, in the East, it never played in history and 
in society a role equivalent to that of the Persians 
of the Turks. In particular, there was no Maghribi 
hu“abiyya, and no influence on institutions or on 
the style of life. 

Berber women were highly regarded in the Umay- 
yad and ‘Abbasid courts. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43) requested some of them from his 
governor of Ifrikiya (M. Talbi, op. laud., 33); Aba 
Dia‘far al-Mansdr (136-58/754-75), himself the son 
of a Berber mother, Salama, married a woman from 
al-Kayrawan, Umm Misa, mother of the future 
caliph Mubammad al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85); Rah, 
originating from the Nafza tribe, was the mother 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil (138-72/756-88), 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain; 
Katil was the mother of al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892- 
902); and Karatis was the mother of al-Kahir (320-3/ 
932-4; M. Talbi, op. laud., 42-3). 

In the armies of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, the role of the Maghribis, without ever 
having the importance of the Khurdsanis or of the 
Turks, was far from being negligible. Under the lead- 
ership of Tarik b. Ziyad, Berbers played a decisive 
part in the conquest of Spain. In 98/717 the army of 
Ifrtkiya (djaysk Ifrikiya), led by al-Mughira b, Abl 
Burda al-Kurashi, participated in a major assault, 
which ultimately met with failure, on Constantinople 
(Abu 'I-Arab, Tabakat, ed. Ben Cheneb, Paris 1915, 
22; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, ed. G. S, Colin and E, Lévi- 
Provencal, Leiden 1948, i, 49). In Baghdad, it was 
from the time of the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/ 
847-61) that the Magh4riba began to play, in the army 
and under officers drawn from their own ranks, a con- 
siderable role. They received pay equal to that of 
the Turks (al-Tabari, Ta’rikhk, ed. Abu ‘l-Fadi Ibri- 
him, Cairo 1968, ix, 155), and, with the latter, they 
nominated al-Musta‘In (248-52/862-66) as successor 
to al-Muntasir (247-8/861-2; al-Tabarl, ix, 256). 
They abandoned him subsequently, taking an oath of 
loyalty, again in partnership with the Turks who 
played the role of a driving force, to al-Mu‘tazz (al- 
Tabari, ix, 287) and participated actively in the civil 
war which broke out between 251/865 and 252/866 
(al-Tabari, ix, 290, 295, 304-39). In 255/869 they took 
part in the dethronement and assassination of al- 
Mu‘tazz, who was unable to pay their salaries and 
those of the Turks, and, from this moment onward, 
they ceased to occupy the forefront of the stage. 

It is not until the time of the Fatimids that the 
Maghribis are seen making a massive influx into 
the Orient. The Fatimids owed their victory to 
the Kutama Berbers (g.v.], and the latter followed 
them to Cairo and to Damascus, forming the spear- 
head of their army and of their IsmA‘Tli propaganda. 
Djawhar al-Sikilll, the conqueror of Egypt, gave 
them positions of authority at all levels of powers. 
“In all functions, without exception, Djawhar 
appointed a Maghrib! as partner to the official who 

‘already held the post’, writes al-Makrizi (Jiti‘az, 
78). Between 361/972 and 363/974, the Kutama 
were the instigators of numerous riots in Cairo. 
In 386/996 they imposed their chieftain, Ibn ‘Ammar, 
on the caliph al-Hakim (386-411/996-1020), In 
Damascus, the presence of the Magh4riba also led 
to trouble. The most serious riot, in which they 
clashed with the indigenous population, broke out 
in 461/1069. The town and the Great Mosque suffered 
severe damage. 

Numerous representatives of the Maghribi élite 


were not content with visiting the East; they settled 
there. Obviously, an exhaustive list cannot be 
presented here. For purposes of illustration, the 
following are among the most eminent: al-Turtdshi, 
born in Tortosa in 451/1059 and died ca. 525/1131 in 
Egypt, where he exercised wide influence as a fakih 
and ascetic; Ibn Diubayr, the celebrated author of 
a rihla, born in Valencia in 540/1r45 and died in 
6314/1217 in Alexandria, where he gathered around 
him a circle for the study of tradition and of Sifism; 
Muhyf ‘l-Din Ibn al-‘Arabl (560-638/1165-1240 
fg.v.]), the most famous and most controversial of 
the Sifis, born in Murcia and buried in Damascus 
in the furba of the distinguished family of the Ibn 
al-ZaklI, who had welcomed him; the historian ‘Abd 
al-Wabid al-Marrakushi who, born in Marrakesh in 
581/1185, took the road to the East in 613/1216 and 
died there some time after 621/1224, having lived 
successively in Egypt, Baghdad, the Hidjaz and 
Damascus; Ibn Marzik (ca. 710-81/1310-79 [9.v.]), 
who, born in Tlemcen, left in 771/1370 for Cairo 
where he enjoyed high repute and became &édi, 
preacher and teacher; Ibn Khaldin who, born in 
Tunis in 732/1332, settled permanently in Cairo 
(784-808/1382-1406), without ever relinquishing his 
Maghrib! clothing; al-Makkarl who, born in Tlemcen 
in 986/1578, left in 1027/1618 for the Orient, where 
he composed at the request of his students in Damas- 
cus his much-praised Nafh al-tib, dying in Cairo in 
1041/1641. 

Among the contemporaries, the following may 
be noted: Bayram al-Tinusi (1840-89), author of 
the Safwat al-i‘tibar, who settled in Cairo; the amir 
*Abd al- Kadir (1807-83) who, freed and given a pen- 
sion by the French authorities, in 1855 chose to live 
in Damascus where he played an appreciable moder- 
ating role; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Wardighi al-Maghribi 
(d. 1895), who was one of the most eminent teachers 
of al-Azhar; and ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djaz37iri (1887- 
1945), a distinguished member of the Arab Academy 
of Damascus, 

Finally, it may be recalled that the founder of a 
religion—that of the Barghawata (¢g.v.}—Yinus b. 
Ilyas b. Tarif (227-71/842-84), sought his inspiration 
in the Orient (M. Talbi, Hérésie, acculturation et 
nationalisme des Berbéres Barghawdfa, in Actes du 
premier congrés d'études des culiures méditerranéennes 
@influence arabo-berbére, Algiers 1973, 217-33), 
and that the founder of a school and of a state, Ibn 
Tamart (9.v.] (ca. 471-524/1078-1130), there brought 
together the elements of the doctrine which gave 
birth to the Almohad movement. 

The presence of Maghariba in the East was not 
confined exclusively to distinguished individuals. 
It also comprised populous colonies of merchants, 
students and various types of émigrés. Information 
on these colonies is very scanty. Only that of the 
lfrikiyan Jews who settled in Cairo between the 
11th and 13th centuries is fairly well-known today, 
through the medium of the Geniza documents, edi- 
ted by S. D, Goitein (A Mediterranean society, i, Ber- 
keley-Los Angeles 1967, ii, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
-London 1971, iii, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1978; 
and Letters of medieval Jewish traders, Princeton 
1974). These documents reveal a well-organised 
and perfectly-structured world, endowed with 
efficient means of communication and of currency 
transfer, all of this in the service of important 
commercial operations covering not only the whole of 
the Mediterranean basin but extending as far as the 
Indian Ocean. The recent study by J.-C. Garcin has 
in addition underlined the decisive role played by 
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the Maghiriba in the restoration and reinforcement 
of Sunnism in Egypt after the fall of the Fatimids. 
At Kuna (g.v.] on the pilgrimage route and a day's 
march to the north of Kas [¢.v.], they settled in 
large numbers. ‘The town to a large extent owed its 
new prosperity to the prestige which it acquired when 
saintly persons, most of them Maghribi, settled there, 
died there and were buried in its cemetery which be- 
came a place of pilgrimage in its own right. These 
ascetics and mystics were distinguished by their 
Sunnism, and it was through them rather than 
through the direct influence of circles in Alexandria or 
Cairo that the Sunni ‘counter-reformation’ spread 
among the people” (Un centre musulman... Qa, 
Cairo 1976, 161), This example is not unique. “Louis 
Pouzet, in a well-documented article (Maghrébins a 
Damas au VII*/XIIT® siécle, in BEO, xxviii [1977], 
167-99) stresses how the Maghariba, installed in 
large numbers in Syria, “where able to profit from 
circumstances relatively unfavourable towards them 
(exile and partially enforced emigration, personal 
difficulties of a doctrine] kind and otherwise, political 
agitation and upheavals in the very land of their 
exile, etc.) to establish a presence of the very highest 
level for some of them, and quite prestigious for 
the ‘Maghribi colony’ of Damascus as a whole” (192), 
In the 18th century, the presence of Maghariba in 
Cairo is seen to be more numerous and varied than 
ever: students at al-Azhar having at their disposal a 
riwak of their own and constituting a pressure-group 
which could show itself formidable on certain occa- 
sions; traders exercising a monopoly over the mark- 
eting of certain products such as oil or farbiishs; 
ete. (A. Raymond, Artisans et commercants au Caire 

au XVITI© sidcle, Damascus 1974, i, 171, 1901, 20r, 
i. 52, 419, 452, 470-6, 507, 518). Their number is 
estimated at 15,000 or 20,000 persons, firmly in- 
stalled in certain quarters such as that of the Ibn 
Talin Mosque. On his arrival in Egypt, Bonaparte 
clashed with them; unable to dislodge them from 
Cairo, he contemplated utilising them and decided 
to raise a ““Maghribi battalion” constituted of ‘‘ener- 
getic scoundrels, as pitiless as their chief" (A. Ray- 
mond, Tunisiens ef Maghrébins au Caire au dix- 
huitieme siécle, in CT [1959], mos. 26-7, 364-5). 
This enterprise failed, since the Maghribis were among 
those who responded most enthusiastically to the 
call for resistance. The establishment of the French 
in North Africa gave rise to a vast migratory move- 
ment, essentially in three phases: 1881-8, 1890-1908 
and 1909-14. In general, Algerians settled in Syria, 
and Tunisians in Constantinople, in Egypt and 
in Tripolitania (P. Bardin, Algériens et Tunisiens 
dans l'Empire Ottoman de 1848 @ 1914, Paris 
1978), 

Recent history provides further examples of the 
continuity of the Maghribi presence in the East. 
The Tunisian nationalist leader, al-Shaykh al- 
Tha“Alibl, visited Egypt in 1898, met the reformist 
scholar Muhammad ‘Abduh, was influenced by him 
and introduced his ideas in Tunisia (N, A. Ziadeh, 
Origins of nationalism in Tunisia, Beirut 1962, 97 ff.). 
Later, when the Arab League was created, President 
Habib Bourguiba, then leader of the Néo-Destour 
Party, travelled secretly to Cairo in March 1945. 
With the Moroccan Istiklal and the PPA (Parti 
Populaire Algérien) he established there, in 1947, 
the “Bureau du Maghreb” before returning to Tunis 
on 8 September 1949. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited 
in the body of the article, information nay be 
gleaned from all sources of a historical or geo- 
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At-MAGHAZI (also maghdsi ‘I-nabi, maghasi 
rasiil allah), a term which, from the time of the work 
on the subject ascribed to al- dihrages (d. 207/823), 
if not earlier, has signified in particular the 
expeditions and raids organised by the 
Prophet Muhammad in the Medinan period. 

The first such sortie is reported by al-Wakidi 
to have involved a party of thirty men led by Hamza 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, which in 1/623 briefly inter- 
cepted a Kurashi caravan heading for Mecca from 
Syria on the coastal route (other accounts differ). 
The last was an expedition in the direction of Syria 
by an army of 3,000 men under the command of 
Usama b. Zayd in 11/632, immediately following the 
Prophet's death. For al-WAkidi (largely followed by 
Ibn Sa‘d), the compass of the term al-maghdsi 
appears to have included important gharwas (such 
as those of Uhud, al-Khandak, al- -Hudaybiyya, 
Khaybar, Mecca, Hunayn and Tabak; Badr is 
elsewhere styled a ghazwa, but not by al-WaAkidi), 
small-scale sartyyas (such as that of Hamza), acts 
of assassination of individuals (notably Ka‘b b. al- 
Ashraf), and such other significant events of the 
period as the pilgrimage of 9/631, the hidjdjat al- 
wada‘ of 10/632, and the death of the Prophet in 
11/632. In this narrower sense of events in the 
Medinan period, principally expeditions, raids 
and assassinations numbering in excess of eighty, 
but alsoin a broader sense of the Prophet's biog- 
raphy and background, the term al-maghdzi came to 
be rooted in the Islamic reflective tradition at an 
early stage and was perpetuated in later works both 
for the more serious purposes of ‘i/m, e.g. [bn “Abd al- 
Barr (d. 463/1071), al-Kala@ (d. 634/1237) and 
Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734/1334), and on a popular 
level, particularly with poetic embellishments re- 
miniscent of chansons de geste (see Paret), 

It is this broader sense of the term maghdsi 
which appears to have been prevalent in respect of 
the earliest Muslim transmissions relating to the 
period of the Prophet (see, for example, the commeuts 
by Sezgin, 251, 275). Moreover, while Sachau's sug- 
gestion that the term magha@si was a calque on the 
“struggles” of Christian spiritual athletes (Das 
Berliner Fragment, 448) may be unconvincing, it is 
nonetheless apparent that it was the term maghdsi 
that characterised the early transmissions and that 
the term sira emerged only later as signifying a 
literary genre relating specifically to the Prophet. 
In 1899, Hartmann (Die angebliche sira, 32) opined 
that Ibn Ishak “hat keine sira geschrieben” and it 
has since been proposed (Hinds, Maghdzi and Sira) (1) 
that not just Ibn Isb4k but all transmitters and 
compilers before Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834 or 213) who 
dealt with material about the period of the Prophet 
in general regarded that material as being about 
maghdési; (2) that Ibn High4m, in using the term sira, 
was simply introducing the bulk of the Maghazi of 
Tbn Ishak with a term which was in the idiom of his 
own time; and (3) that it was probably al-Wakidi 
{d. 207/823) who was the first to view maghasi and 
sira as fields of study which were related but could 
somehow be differentiated—a view in which he was 
evidently followed by Ibn Sad (d. 230/845). Those 
scholars who concerned themselves with maghasi and 
pre-deceased Ibn Ishak (whose probable date of 
death was 150/767) included notably ‘Urwa b. al- 
aay (d. 94/714), al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Masa 

b. “Ukba (d. 141/758) (tor further names and details, 
see Horovitz; al-Diri, Bahth, 20-7, 61-113; and 
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Sezgin, 276-87); in addition, a Kitab al-Maghdasi 
is ascribed to each of seven compilers who died after 
Ibn Ishak, but before al-Wakidl (viz, Ma‘mar b. 
Rashid (d. 154/770), Abd Ma‘shar Nadjih b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (d. 170/786), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mubammad 
b. Abi Bakr (d. 176/792), ‘All b. Mudjahid (d. 182/ 
798), Yabya b. Sa‘id al-Umawi (d. 194/809), al-Walid 
b. Muslim al-Umawi (d. 195/810), and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Wahb (d. 197/812)), while the few works dating 
from the same period which contain the term sira 
in their titles bear no relation to the Prophet (see 
Hinds for references). 

Just how broad the scope of these early maghdzi 
works was is difficult to determine, since (apart 
from a few papyri) they survive only in later recen- 
sions (in the case of the work of [bn Ishak) or as 
fragmented citations in later compilations (in the 
case of the other works), While the existing re- 
censions of Ibn IshAk’s work are restricted in scope 
to the period and background of the Prophet, it 
has been proposed by Horovitz (The earliest biog- 
raphies, 166-7) in respect of the Kitdb al-Maghdzi 
of Mis4 b. *‘Ukba that that work may have included 
material relating not only to the period of the 
first four caliphs but also to the Umayyad period. 
Although Schacht (On Masd b, SUqba's kitab al- 
maghdszi, 296) did not accept this proposal, other 
evidence has since become available to support the 
view that, in early Islamic times, the subject matter 
of maghasi was drawn at least from the period of 
the first four caliphs in addition to that of the 
Prophet. This evidence is to be found in the Kitab al- 
Maghdsi contained within the Musannaf of the 
Yemeni muhaddith ‘Abd al-Razzik b. Hammam 
al-San‘an! (126-211/744-827), where the majority 
of the reports bear the tsndd Ma‘mar b. Rashid 
from al-Zuhri and presumably reflect the view of 
those two authorities about what constituted the 
proper subject matter of maghdzi. The account starts 
with the digging of the well of Zamzam (as does 
Yanus b. Bukayr’s recension of Ibn Ishak’s Maghdsi), 
moves on to the background of the Prophet and the 
main events of his lifetime, and then touches on 
various events after the Prophet's death; these 
events include the bay‘a of Abi Bakr at the Sakifat 
Ban! Sa‘ida, Aba Bakr’s appointment of ‘Umar as 
his successor, the conflict between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, 
the shard, the ghazwa (sic) of al-Kadisiyya, and the 
marriage of Fatima. 

The published papyri shed little light on the 
general character of early maghazi works. The 
earliest relevant document so far known is an eight- 
line papyrus text dated by Grohmann to the early 
2nd/8th century, which contains some details about 
the battle of Badr (Arabic papyri from Hirbet el- 
Mird, Louvain 1963, 82-4, 105). Kister (Noles on 
the papyrus text) has pointed out that the last seo- 
tion of the Chicago papyrus (Or. Inst. 17635) deal- 
ing with Badr, Bi?r Ma‘ina and the B. al-Nadir, 
which is dated by Abbott to the late znd/8th century 
and attributed by her to Ma‘mar b. Rashid (i, 
document 5), is textually almost identical with a 
passage in Aba Nu‘aym’s Dal@il al-nubwwewa 
(Hyderabad 1320, 176), where the isndd ends with 
Ibn Lahi‘a—Abu ‘I-Aswad (d. 131/748) —‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr; Kister himself is inclined to ascribe 
authorship (sic) of the papyrus to Ibn Lahl‘a (d. 174/ 
790). The early 3rd/oth century Heidelberg papyrus 
on the meeting at al-‘Akaba, the conference of 
Kuraysh in the dar al-nadwa, the hidjra, and the 
expedition against Khath‘am, which has an isndd 
going back to Wahb b. al-Munabbih, is accorded the 


Arabic title maghdsi Rasal Allah by Khoury, al- 
oor this phrase nowhere appears in the text 
itself, 

It is therefore clear that only the eight-line 
Khirbat al-Mird papyrus can conceivably be regarded 
as being from the earliest (ie. pre-‘Abbasid) period, 
and this is obviously too truncated to provide any 
definitive picture of the shape of the maghdsi works 
which are reported to have existed at that time. 
Otherwise, we have only citations at one remove or 
more in later works, and later references to the 
existence of early maghdsi works. One such report, 
which has been noted in modern studies, is given by 
al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892), with an isndd going back 
to al-Zuhri, according to which the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, on seeing one of his sons with fadith al- 
maghdazi, gave orders for it to be burned and enjoined 
him (instead) to recite the Kitab Allah and know and 
act according to the sunna (Anonyme arabische 
Chronik, Band XI, 172; Goldziher, Muh. St., i, 
206 (Eng. tr. 191-2); Abbott, i, 17). Goldziher, 
while remarking that there seems to be “nothing 
against admitting the existence of such literature in 
early times”, also comments that “the text of this 
account unmistakeably bears the stamp of those 
circles who condemned unauthenticated maghdzi 
in favour of authentically recommended traditions", 
and in this connection he goes on to cite the saying 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal that “three things have 
no ast: fafsir, the maldhim and the maghdsi" (see 
also Goldziher, Richtungen, 57). 

The purpose of, and the climate of opinion about, 
the study of al-maghdsi from the second half of 
the and/8th century onwards are, however, matters 
requiring further research and only a few brief ad- 
ditional comments can be made here, Ibn Ishak is 
teported to have committed his material on al- 
ma ghaazi to writing for the ‘Abb4sid caliph al-Mansir, 
who instructed his son al-MahdI to study the subject 
with that compiler (Abbott, i, 89; Watt, The materials 
used by Ibn Ishaq, 31); and Hrin al-Rashid’s chief 
&adi, Abi Yisuf, who had been Ibn Ish4k's pupil 
(Abbott, i, 92), is said to have been interested in 
maghdzi, tafsir and ayyam al-‘arab (Goldziher, Muh. 
St., ii, 207). It is apparent that one practical appli- 
cation of the study of maghdsi was in that area 
of fikh called siyar, which was concerned with the 
rules of war and of dealings with non-Muslims, 
apostates and rebels, The term siyar appears in the 
corpus iuris ascribed to Zayd b. ‘Ali (Aitab al-siyar, 
bab al-ghasw wa 'l-siyar), is supposed to have been 
used by Abd Hanlfa (d. 150/767), was the name by 
which the work of al-AwzA‘l (d. 157/774) was known 
to Aba Yiisuf and al-Shafil, and figures in the titles 
of two works by al-Shaybani (d. 189/805); it was, 
moreover, a term which, as the 8th/:4th-century 
lexicographer al-Fayyami explains, “took over from 
{the term) al-maghdazi on the tongues of the fukaha””’. 
While this seems in general to be true, the same type 
of material also appeared elsewhere under other ru- 
brics: the appropriate section in the Muwaffa? of 
Malik is entitled neither maghkazi nor siyar but 
djthdd; in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak b. 
Hammam al-San‘ani the kitab al-djihad includes the 
sort of material that the fukaha? were styling siyar, 
but the work also includes a kitdb al-maghazt (as 
noted above); the later al-Bukhari has separate 
books on djihdd (bab 1; fadl al-djihdd wa ‘l-siyar) 
and on maghdzi, but he seems to be the exception 
in this respect among the 3rd/gth century compilers 
of hadith material—the other compilations contain 
books on djthdd (and, in some cases, siyar) but not 
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on maghasi (for references, see Hinds, Maghdsi and 
Siva). This declining interest in maghdsi as such was 
accompanied by the emergent view that Ibn Ishak 
had drawn material from Jews and Christians 
(Yakat, Udabdd, vi, 401; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhid, 
ix, 45) and that he and [at least some] other ashab 
al-maghasi had Shf‘i inclinations (Udabd?, vi, 400); 
in addition, Ibn Hanbal is reported as having said 
that Ibn [shak’s handling of isndds rendered him 
unsuitable as an authority for hadith (Tahdhib, 
ix, 43), and the same consideration may have been 
behind his reported denunciation of al-Wakidi as 
hadhdhab (Tahdhid, ix, 364). 

There remains the question of how useful the 
maghdst material is for the purpose of historical 
reconstruction of the early Islamic period. Here it 
may be remarked first that there are considerable 
chronological and other discrepancies between the 
accounts available; these have been discussed most 
recently by Jones (On the chronology . . .) and Kister 
(The expedition of Br Ma‘dna). In more general 
terms, however, Watt sees “little ground for doubting 
the truth of the main events of the maghdsi” and is 
of the opinion that ‘the maghazi-material (in the 
special sense of the main outline of events, and 
omitting all anecdotes) ... is an essential foundation 
for the biography of Muhammad and his times" (The 
materials used by Ibn Ishaq, 28), On the other hand, 
Sellheim has attempted to discern the main tenden- 
cies of Ibn Ishak according to “layering” of sources 
(Quellenschichtung), involving an original layer which 
reflects historical reality, a further layer made up 
of legendary material about the Prophet, and a top 
layer reflecting political tendencies of Ibn Ish4k’s 
own time (Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte). Such an 
approach is not wholly incompatible with Schacht's 
conclusions that an isndd cannot alone guarantee the 
authenticity of a work ascribed to an author of the 
early 2nd/8th century and that in general “‘the more 
perfect the isndd, the later the tradition” (JRAS 
{r949], 147). From this standpoint, Schacht has 
examined the short Miis4 b. ‘Ukba text (an edition 
of the 4th/gth century) published by Sachau and 
has challenged Sachau's view that the text contains 
no elements from the ‘Abb&sid period. Schacht has 
seen the growth in the 2nd and 3rd centuries of 
traditions ascribed to Mis’ as typical of the way 
in which spurious information was put into circula- 
tion, and has concluded that “the whole of the 
standard biography of Masi in the later works is 
without documentary value, particularly the touching 
picture, taken seriously by Sachau and Horovitz, 
of his regular lectures to a circle of pupils in the 
mosque of Medina, This presupposes the concept 
of Medina as the home of Islamic learning, a concept 
which was as yet unknown to ShafiT (d. 204)" 
(On Misa b. SUqba's kitdb al-maghdzi, 299). 

More recently, Wansbrough, who also doubts the 
feasibility of historical reconstruction of the Islamic 
period up to ca. 200 A.H., has viewed the sira- 
maghdsi literature (as he terms it) as an Islamic 
adaption of Biblical salvation history. In his opinion 
“the earliest expression of Islamic soteriology 
consisted in membership of the wmma’’ and it is 
in the siva-maghdzi literature “that the earliest 
formulation of Muslim identity is contained” (The 
sectarian milieu, 89), the conceptual motive in this 
(as in scripture and sunna) being polemic (103), 
Wansbrough sees a transition from the sira-maghasi 
literature, where ecclesia is the dominant cognitive 
category and precedent is historically articulated, 
to the sumna-hadith literature, where nomos is the 


dominant cognitive category and precedent is 
“idealized and hence shorn of its historical dimen- 
sion” (87); for him, the [bn Ishak-W4kidi-Bukhart 
development from sira to summa marked a passage 
from loosely structured narratio to concise exemplum 
(77-8). In modification of this view, however, it 
should be remarked that the signification of sira 
was also close to that of exemplum and that the 
passage was rather from maghdsi to sunna via sira, 
the siva material being essentially maghdsi material 
viewed in a new light. It can also be noted that, 
while the narrowing-down of the scope of the maghdsi 
to the period and background of the Prophet seems 
to have been conventional from the 3rd/gth century 
onwards, it is nonetheless difficult to discern a 
point at which al-WAkidt’s even narrower definition 
gained any exclusive currency, It seems rather that 
the two senses of maghdsi co-existed: in the broader 
of the senses, the term echoed an earlier scope which 
had been yet broader (note particularly the title 
of al-Kala‘l’s work) and seems to have been used 
more or less synonymously with the term sira as a 
genre label; the narrower sense appears to have been 
a more technical one, i.e. the maghazi “proper”, as 
distinct from the mab‘ath, for example, The term 
stra, while occurring as a genre label more or less 
synonymous with maghdsi, also came to signify pre- 
eminently the account of the Prophet's life and 
background as transmitted by Ibn Hisham on the 
basis of the work of Ibn Ishak—the maghdszi which 
became sira as exemplum, only to be largely super- 
seded by the sunna-hadith literature. 
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al-Sira al-nabawiyya wa'l-dthér al-muhammadiyya 

by Ahmad Zayn! Dabian in the margin). 
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MAGHILA, a Berber tribe belonging to the 

great branch of the Butr and related, if one is to 
believe the ancient Berber traditions cited by Ibn 
Khaldin, to the tribes of Darisa, Satfiira, Lamdya, 
Matmata, Sadina, Malziza and Madyiina who lived, 
in the early Middle Ages, in eastern Barbary. 

It is also apparently in the same region that the 
ancient habitat of Maghila is to be sought in the 
period in question, According to the Berber traditions 
cited by various early Arab historians, the Maghila, 
after coming from Palestine into North Africa, 
reached Libiya (Libya), from where they -made 
their way to the Maghrib, establishing themselves, 
before the Arab conquest, in the mountainous 
regions of this land, probably in the Djabal Dahar 
and Djabal Tebaga in south-eastern Tunisia, Vivien 
de Saint-Martin has suggested seeing in the Maghila 
the Libyan tribe of the Mecales or Imacles of Corippus 
(6th century A.D,), This hypothesis appears very 
probable, despite the opposition of Stephane Gsell. 
Similarly, another hypothesis of Vivien de Saint- 
Martin and J. Desanges appears highly likely, 
according to which the Mecales of Corippus and 


the Maghila of the Arabic sources were none other 
than the Makblues of Herodotus, a Libyan tribe 
who lived, in the sth century B.C., in south-eastern 
Tunisia. It is there, to the south-east of the Shott 
el-Djerid, that J. Desanges places the Makhlues 
and the Mecales. As for the Maghila, we lack proof 
of Arabic sources on their habitat in eastern Barbary 
in the rst-3rd/7th-gth century; however, Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih enumerates them, in his geographical 
work composed ca, 232/846-7, among the Berber 
tribes of the east, counting them alongside well- 
known eastern tribes such as the Hawwira, Darisa, 
WarfadjdjGma, Mazita and Nafisa. 

Algeria, The Arab historians and geographers 
note the existence of two groups of the Maghila 
in this country, One of them occupied, in the 8th/r4th 
century, according to [bn Khaldiin, the countryside 
from the mouth of the Chélif on the west as far 
as the town of Mazouna on the east. It seems that 
formerly the possessions of this group of Maghila were 
larger and that they extended towards the east as far 
as the environs of the town of Aghir, where al-Bakri 
locates, in the sth/rrth century, “at the entrance 
of the great desert”, the town of Tamaghilt, whose 
name seems to be strictly linked to that of Maghila. 
Further to the west, al-Bakri places, at two days’ 
journey from Tahert, a castle which also bore the 
name of Tamaghilt. It is again in the environs of 
T&hart that there is to be found, according to al- 
Bakri, at a distance of five farsakhks {rom the sea, 
very near Oued e!-Khamis, to the north of the town 
of Mazouna, a locality called Kal‘a Maghila Dalal, 
also doubtless named after a section of the Maghila 
who lived there. On the west side also, the limits 
of the territory of the Maghlila exceeded, in the 
sth/r1th century, those of the 8th/r4th century. 
Indeed, it is in the territory of the tribe of Maghila 
that the town of Aslen was situated, which was to 
be found immediately to the east of the mouth 
of the Tafna, and to the east of the island of Arashkil, 
Rachgoun on our maps. It is from one of the ports 
of the Algerian Maghila that there set sail, in 138/755, 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain, 
©Abd al-Rahman I b. Mu‘awiya, in order to disem- 
bark at al-Munakkab (Almufiecar) in al-Andalis, 
In our opinion, this port is none other than Marsa 
Maghila, an anchorage situated a little to the west 
of Ténés, which is noted in the geographical work 
of al-Bakri, 

Another Algerian section of the Maghila lived, in 
the 2nd-4th/8th-roth centuries, in a region situated 
in the province of Tlemcen. [bn Khaldin says that 
the Zanata tribe of Band Ifran domiciled in this 
region, supported by Berbers of the tribe of Maghtila, 
revolted in 148/765 against the ‘Abbasids, “having 
chosen as their chief Abi Kurra the Ifranid, or 
rather the Maghtlid’, In another passage of his work, 
Ibn Khaldin however puts in doubt Aba Kurra's 
belonging to the Maghila. He says only that the 
Bang [fran and the Maghila lived alongside each 
other, the Band Ifran being stronger and more 
numerous, According to another passage of Ibn 
Khaldin's work, the Maghila professed the Sufri 
faith. They lived always in the lands which depended 
on the town of Tlemcen towards the middle of the 
4th/roth century, and al-Bakri cites an Arabic 
poem which speaks of the losses of this tribe in a war 
which took place in 338/949-50. 

Morocco, In Morocco also, there were, according 
to al-Bakri, al-Idrist, Ibn Khaldfin and other Arab 
mediaeval authors, two branches of the tribe 
of Maghila, of which the remnants lived in the 
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8th/r4th century dispersed in the triangle formed by 
the towns of Fas, Meknés and Sefrou. One of these 
branches occupied the region situated to the south- 
east of Fas, where the mediaeval Arab geographers 
place, halfway between Fas and Meknés, the fortress 
called Maghila. Al-Bakri also locates there a district 
called Maghila, which, in his period, was under 
the command of a certain MOsa b. Dijalid. Al-Bakri 
places to the south of Fas, on the road leading from 
this capital to Sidjilm4sa, two localities doubtless 
inhabited by the Maghila, of which one was called 
Maghilat Ibn Tidjam4n (its population professed the 
Sufri faith), while the other was Maghilat al-Kat. 
It seems that these two fortresses belonged to the 
same branch of the Maghila as that which was gov- 
erned MisA b, Djalid. They were also perhaps the 
same Maghila as those who, united with the Awraba 
and Sadina, supported the cause of the Idrisids 
from the arrival of Idris I b. ‘Abd Allah in the 
north of present-day Morocco. Another branch of 
the Maghila occupied, in the 5th/1rth century, the 
district of Maghila which al-Bakri locates to the 
south of Oued Ouergha, to the north-west of Fas 
and which has to be distinguished from the district 
of Maghila situated to the south-west of the same 
town. 

It may further be added that it is to the tribe 
of Maghila that Ibn Abi 'I-Madid al-Maghlii belonged, 
author of a genealogical work devoted to the Berbers 
and quite frequently cited in the Maghribi chronicles. 
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AL-MAGHILI, Mauammap 3B. ‘ABD at-Karim, 
reformist fakih of Tlemcen, chiefly famed 
for his persecution of the Jewish community of 
Tuwat (Touat) in the Algerian Sahara and for the 
advice he gave to Sudanic rulers. The general outline 
of his career is fairly well established, but many 
details remain obscure. He was born in Tlemcen. ca. 
1440 of Berber stock and studied under ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Tha‘alibi (d. 875/1470) and Yahya b. 
Yadir al-Tadallisi (d. 877/1472). At an uncertain 
date he took up residence in Tamantit, then the 
principal fortified town (kasr) of the Tuwat oasis, 
which was closely linked to Tlemcen and to the 
towns of the Sudanic belt by the ties of commerce. 

The prosperity of the Jewish community there and 
in the neighbouring oasis of Gurara, and the conni- 
vance of the Arab chiefs in ignoring the letter of the 
Jaw in regard to these “protected persons”, aroused 
his ire. He wrote a treatise (R. fi ahkam ahl al-dhimma) 


asserting that the Jews of Tuwat had broken their 
pact (‘ahd) with the Muslims, and thus forfeited 
their protection, by not paying djizya regularly 
in a state of “abasement and humiliation” (al-dhill 
wa 'I-saghar) and by “rebelling against Islamic laws” 
{al-tamarrud ‘alé 'l-akkdm) through too close an 
association with their Muslim overlords. He also 
claimed that the existence of the Tuw4t synagogue 
was contrary to Islamic law and demanded its 
destruction. 

Both he and the kddi of Tamantit, ‘Abd Allah al- 
*AsniinI, who opposed his views, sought the support 
of North African scholars, The majority favoured al- 
*Asnint's interpretation, but the support al-Maghili 
received from two Tlemcen scholars, the historian al- 
Tanasi and the theologian al-Sanisi (al-Wansharisi, 
al-Mitydr al-mughrib, Fas 1315/1897-8, li, 170-202; 
tr. in Archives Marocaines, xii [1908], 244-65, who 
adds his own view which supports theirs), was suffi- 
cient to encourage him to rouse a mob to destroy the 
synagogue. He also offered seven mithkdls of gold for 
every Jew killed. 

Not long after these events, which probably took 
place shortly before 1490, al-Maghili left Tuwéat, 
possible expelled on account of his unwelcome zeal, 
but this is not clear. It may be at this period that 
he visited Fas, where he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish his influence with the Wattasid 
sultan Muhammad al-Shaykh (Ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 
96, is the one source to report this bizarre episode), 
He then left North Africa for Bildd al-Sadan, stopping 
first at the important commercial centre of Takidda 
(Tegidda, identified with Azelik to the west-south- 
west of the Air massif) to teach and preach, and 
passing on to Katsina and Kano, then burgeoning 
city-states. He had contact with the ruler of Kano, 
Seriki (su/fan) Mubammad Runfa, as early as 879/ 
1491-2, when he addressed him a letter on “deterring 
people from forbidden acts” (text in Ban&r’s edn. 
of Akkam ak! al-dhimma, misleadingly titled Misbak 
al-arwak [a different work by al-Magblll), 73-7). 
He evidently resided several years in Kano, for a 
family there still claims descent from him (and 
“Sharifian" status), and it is no doubt while he was 
there that he wrote his longer treatise of advice 
for Muhammad Runfa (published under the invented 
title (Tadj al-din fi ma yadjib ‘ala ‘I-mulak, Beirut 
1932). 

The date and duration of his visit to Katsina 
are not known, but before the close of the century 
he was in Gao advising the Songhay ruler Askia 
Mubammad b. Abi Bakr after the latter's return from 
pilgrimage. His replies to that ruler’s questions legi- 
timised the Askia's seizure of the goods and chattels 
of his predecessor, Sunni ‘AI, and strengthened his 
claims to sovereignty over a wide area of Muslim ter- 
ritory in the Sudanic belt. On hearing of his son's 
death in Tuwit at the hand of a group of Jews, al- 
Maghill called on the Askia to arrest all Tuwatis 
in his realm and only the opposition of the kadi of 
Timbuktu, Mabmiid b. ‘Umar, prevented persecu- 
tion. He subsequently returned to Tuwat and died 
there under unknown circumstances in 909/1503-4 
or 910/1505-6, 

His known writings total twenty-six items, mainly 
on topics of fikh and tawhid. He also had an interest 
in formal logic (mantik), He exchanged verse polemics 
with al-Suyitl, who declared its study forbidden, 
and wrote a treatise called Minah al-Wahhab fi radd 
al-fikr ‘ala 'l-sawab, which was widely studied in 
West Africa.The treatises he wrote during his Sudanic 
tour were known to the rgth century reformers of 
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Masina and Sokoto. ‘Uthm4n b. Fadi (¢.v.) used his 
arguments concerning the anathematisation (takfir) 
of Sunni ‘Ali to justify his attacks on the Hausa 
rulers and other passages of the “‘Replies” were 
quoted to show that Bornd was a “and of un- 
belief”. 

The Kunta [g.v.] revere him as one of the four 
“regenerators” (mudjaddidtin) of the roth century of 
the Hidjra. They, and all other Kadiris of West 
Africa whose affiliations go back through the Kunta 
silsila, consider him an important link in the clain, 
though this chain can be shown to be ahistorical, 
and it is doubtful if al-Maghili himself had received 
the wird of the order. 
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MAGHNATIS, Maghnatis, Maghnitis, Arabic 
rendering of % payvijttg (AlBoc), indicating r. 


the magnetite and 2. the compass, 


1. THe MAGNETITE AND MAGNETISM 


The magnetite (lodestone, magnetic iron ore, 
Fe,0,) is a very widely-spread mineral, well-known 
since antiquity, and found in huge quantities in in- 
dividual deposits as well as a finely-allotted constit- 
uent of almost all kinds of volcanic rock. The Islamic 
natural scientists, geographers, cosmographers and 
encyclopaedists transmit much information about its 
properties. The magnetite is first of all “the stone 
which attracts iron” (see e.g. al-Kh*4razml, Mafatih, 
ed. Van Vloten, 262 f.). Al-Birini, Djaméhir, Hay- 
darabad 1355, 212-15, has a circumstantial chapter 
on it. According to him, maghndfis shares with 
amber (kahraba?) the property of attraction, but 
is more satisfactory than the latter for extracting 
particles of iron from the human body. The name 
is correctly explained as being Greek, while ara- 
mitikun (&8duae or &Sapdvewov) and abrakalita 
(At8og =“npaxdela are given as synonyms, al- 
though the first, as is well-known, indicates the dia- 
mond; for the confusion of the magnet and the dia- 
mond in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, see E. O. 
von Lippmann, Beitradge zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften und der Technik, i, Berlin 1923 
(new impression Wiesbaden 1971), 182, 194, 213 ff. 
Referring to earlier authors, al-Birini records that 
the blue magnetite—which he aid not know himself— 
was considered to be the best; it was burned by 
many people and sold as shddhana (haematite). 
According to the same author, the black-brown, 
and further the iron-coloured, were equally appre- 
ciated. The richest deposits known to him were those 
of Zibatra in south-east Anatolia. From the fact, 
however, that ships in the China Sea (al-Bakr al- 
Akhdar) were kept together by vegetable fibres, 
but those in the Mediterranean Sea carpentered 
with nails, he concludes that the richest deposits 
of magnetite occur in the submarine mountains 
of the China sea, since it is exactly there that the 
nails would be extracted by magnetism and ships 
would disintegrate. In the mountains of Zabulistan 
{g.v., in eastern Afghanistin] magnetite is said to 
occur as solid rock; on their sun-lit outer surfaces 
the power of attraction would be weak, but in the 
inside strong, as al-Blirini himself had ascertained 
by means of a collaborator. 

Other denominations of the lodestone, based 
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on confusion, are: bakit or hadjar al-bahta (i.e. 
the haematite, which results from converting magne- 
tite or other minerals), addmas al-idtirdri (i.e. the 
diamond; &3dua¢ means “indomitable”, from which 
idtiréri can possibly be explained), laki} (see below), 
karamit (possibly through Romance calamita, derived 
from xéAawog, but cf. for this E. O. von Lippmann, 
Geschichte der Magnetnadel bis zur Erfindung des Kom- 
passes [gegen 1300], in Quellen und Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Naturwissenschafien und der Medizin, 
iiijx [Berlin 1932], esp. 15-20). 

The notion that lodestone and iron are connected 
as the lover and the beloved, was spread very 
widely: iron is “obedient” to the stone because of a 
divine power inherent in the latter, and is attracted 
to it like the lover to the beloved (al-Kazwini, 
‘Adj@ib al-makhlikd!. Kosmographie, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, i, 239, below); between the two exists a profound 
inclination: when iron “smells” the magnet, it moves 
towards it until it clings to it and holds on tight 
to it, as the lover to the beloved (op. cit., 210; 
cf. also Rasdil Ikhwan al-Saf@’, ii, Beirut 1376/ 
1957, t10f.). This image was expressed poetically 
by Ibn Hazm, Tawk al-hamdma, ed. Pétrof, 8, 20-9, 9, 
ef, E, Wiedemann, Aufsdtze tur arabischen Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte, ii, 149-51. In other comparisons, the 
tertium comparationis is formed by the swiftness of 
reaction: the “phlegm” (balgham) combines with the 
soul quicker than iron with the magnet (M. Ullmann, 
Katalog der arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften 
der Chester Beatty Library, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 99). 
This conception is connected with certain theories 
developed by Djabir b. Hayyan in his Kitab al- 
Rakma: ‘The strongest factors existing in this world 
are the delicate spiritual things which cannot be ob- 
served with the senses, but only with the intellect, 
like the stone which attracts iron through an imma- 
terial power that can neither be felt nor seen. It 
permeates the solidness of brass (sufr) which finds 
itself between it (ie. the magnetite) and the iron” 
(Ar, text in M. Berthelot, La Chimie au Moyen Age, 
iii, Paris 1983 [reimpr. 1967], 144-5; French tr., 
ibid., 175). Thus the Arabs were aware that the 
magnetite is efficacious through other bodies. A 
few sentences further on it is said: ‘‘We found ( ?) 
a magnetite which lifted a weight of 100 dirhams 
(= 312, 5 gr. according to W, Hinz, Islamische Masse 
und Gewichte, Leiden 1955, 3). We left it alone for a 
while and then tested it with another piece of iron, 
which however it did not lift. We thought this to be 
heavier than the 100 dirhams which it had lifted ear- 
lier. But when we weighed it, it had a weight of less 
than 80 dirhams, so its power had decreased, although 
its mass (djirm) had remained the same.” From these 
observations it was rightly concluded that in course 
of time the lodestone loses part of its power of 
attraction. Thus the carrying capacity of the magnet 
used by “Geber” was quite considerable; for further 
quantitative indications by al-Ibghth! and al-Tifash!, 
see Wiedemann, Aufsdtze, i, 33. 

Iron filings, put in a pan which one keeps in one 
hand while with the other a magnetite is moved 
backward and forward underneath the pan, follow 
these movements. Also, when the stone is brought 
near to a needle, it attaches the latter to itself, and 
likewise other needles which are strung to the first 
one, so that finally all of them are joined as it were to 
a string by an ‘immaterial power"; in the same way 
rings can be hung to one another (J, Ruska, Das 
Steinbuch aes Aristoteles, Heidelberg 1912, Ar. text 
108, Ger. text, 154). 

Next to its attractive power, the magnet has 
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also a repelling power: when held over an ant-hill, 
it drives the ants away, When smeared with the saliva 
of a fasting man, it loses its attractive power. This 
power disappears also when the magnet is rubbed 
with garlic or onions, but when cleansed from garlic 
and put in the warm blood of a freshly-slaughtered 
billy-goat, the power returns (al-Kazwini, ‘Adjaib, 
238; al-Dimashki, Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. Mebren, St. 
Petersburg 1866, Arabic text 73 f., French tr. 85; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘Uyiin, ii, Cairo 1346/1928, 108; (Pseudo-) 
Madjrit!, Ghd@yat al-hakim, ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig- 
Berlin 1933, 399, 15-6, tr. 406). The following ob- 
servation of Ibn al-Fakth (BGA, v, 67, 134) is also 
worth noticing: When a knife or sword is rubbed 
against the rocks of a mountain near Amid, they carry 
iron and attract needles more powerfully than lode- 
stone, The latter itself does not possess attractive 
power, but when a knife or sword is rubbed against it, 
it attracts iron. This power is said to be preserved 
for a very long time, namely a hundred years. As 
Wiedemann (op. cit., i, 36) remarks, magnetism is 
preserved in sword and knife because they are made 
of steel: they are a “permanent” magnet. 

The question of the causes of interaction be- 
tween magnet and iron has apparently also been 
studied in a more general way. No less a person than 
al-Razi wrote an essay entitled Kitab ‘IUlati djadhbi 
hadjar al-maghnatis li ‘l-hadid wa-fihi kalam™ ha- 
thir" fi 'l-khala, “Book on the cause of the attrac- 
tion of iron by the magnet, containing an extensive 
treatise on empty space”. For this work, which un 
fortunately is lost, see Ibn Abt Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyin al- 
anba?, i, 320, 11-2; and, for a shortened title, Ibn 
al-Nadim, Fihrist, 301, 14-5. The essay probably 
examines whether and how the magnet is effective 
through empty space. Al-Tifashi recognised the chem- 
ical relation between iron and magnet from which 
the effectiveness is to be deduced. According to him, 
the attraction is based on reciprocity; deep inside, 
the lodestone has transformed itself into iron, for 
both minerals have the same nature which explains 
the inclination and love to each other “since the 
beginning of their existence” (Wiedemann, op. cit., 
i, 34 f.). According to al-Tughra’t (@pud Wiedemann, 
i, 699), the lodestone belongs to the stones which 
contain spirits. 

It was believed that there existed a number of 
other stones with attractive power, apart from the 
iron magnet: the gold magnet which attracts gold, 
and when calcified, possesses the efficacy of the 
iron magnet; the silver magnet which is extraordina- 
rily powerful (at a distance of five ells it attracts 
an ounce of silver); the brass and copper magnet, 
which, among other things, are used as a remedy 
against epilepsy; the lead magnet, ugly and evil- 
smelling; the flesh magnet, so-called because, if put 
on flesh, it sticks fast to it and, if pulled away, rips 
off pieces of it; the hair magnet which attracts hair 
and, if moved over the head, tears it off; finally, the 
nail magnet, which pulls out finger-nails (J. Ruska, 
op.cit., Ar, text, rog-r1, Ger. text 155-9). Other 
magnets are enumerated by al-Dimashki (Nuk&bat al- 
dahr, Arabic text 74-7, French text 85-9), who re- 
marks inter alia that gold is the magnet of mercury: 
when they come together, gold attracts the mercury 
and mixes with it; when filings of gold, lead, copper, 
iron and tin are mixed and mercury is then added, 
the latter goes in search of the gold filings and 
mixes with them, but not with the other filings be- 
cause a ‘magnetic friendship” (sadata maghndfisiyya) 
exists only between mercury and gold. A number of 
similar magnets are catalogued by al-Kazwini (op. 
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cit., 235.) under the term /dkif (‘‘gleaning, col- 
lecting”), like Jasit al-dhahab, 1. al-rasds, 1. al- 
sha‘ar, etc. 

It is hardly to be wondered that, already in 
early times, all kinds of legends were coupled to 
the attractive power of the maghndfis. Al-Djawbarl, 
for instance, relates that in the ‘monastery of the 
idol" (dayr al-sanam) an iron idol is floating free 
in space under a cupola. This statue is said to be 
the work of Yablinus (Apollonius of Tyana), who had 
constructed a cupola from Jodestone in such a way 
that the magnetic power was acting upon the statue 
so evenly from above and from the sides that it was 
floating exactly in the middle of the space (apud 
Wiedemann, i, 359). Al-Kazwini, Athdr al-buldén. 
Kosmographie, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 63, relates a 
similar story from the town of Siman4t (Somnath) 
in Gudjarat. The secret was only disclosed when 
Sultan Mabmiad b. Sebiiktigin visited the temple 
and one of his companions took out one stone after 
the other from the cupola; the floating idol then 
sank to the floor. Christians in the West believed 
that Muhammad's coffin was either made of some 
naturally magnetic substance and hovered in the 
air under a dome whose walls were covered with iron, 
or was made of iron and floated freely thanks to 
two magnets fixed in the roof and in the floor of 
the tomb (see Ch. Pellat, Note sur Ja légende relative 
au cercueil de Mahomet, dans Bull. des Et. arabes, 
xxiii, Algiers 1945, 112-13; repr. in Etudes sur 
Vhistoire socio-cullurelle de I'Islam, London 1976, 
xii). For other examples—both classical and tal- 
mudic—of free-floating idols and other objects, see 
I, Léw, Fauna und Mineralien der Juden, ed. A. 
Schreiber, Hildesheim 1969, 131. Of ill fame were 
the magnetic mountains or islands which extracted 
the nails from the ships and sank them, for instance 
in the Red Sea (al-Kazwinl, ‘A dja?ib, 172) or in India 
(ibid., 239; Ruska, op. cit., Ar. text 108 f., Ger, text 
155; Ibn al-Djazzar, Kitab al-I“timad fi 'l-adwiya al- 
mufrada, ms. Ayasofya 3564, fol, 85a, 7-10). Magnetic 
mountains became best known through the stories of 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

The reciprocal relations between electric and 
magnetic phenomena were not known, However, the 
Arabs were aware of the parallel, already drawn by 
Galen, existing between the transmission of the effi- 
cacy of the electric fish (ie. of the electric ray 
vapxy, Ar. ra“ad), and that of the magnet (Wiede- 
mann, op. cit., i, 32). The Arabs themselves per- 
ceived as highly unsatisfactory the fact that their 
efforts to explain magnetism in a physical way re- 
mained unsuccessful. A regretful observation of Ibn 
Butlan (apud Ibn al-Kiftl, Ta?rikh al-Hukamd?, ed. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, 313, 9-11) makes this clear: 
“Does iron strive for the stone out of longing, or 
does the stone attract iron by force? How painful 
(Rabih) is it for us not to understand this without any 
doubt, although we observe it with our senses.” 

In medicine, the lodestone does not seem to 
have been applied widely, although it is found in al- 
most all pharmacopoeias (see D, Goltz, Studien zur 
Geschichte der Mineralnamen in Pharmazie, Chemie 
und Medizin von den Anfdngen bis Paracelsus, Wies- 
baden 1972, 174). It is potent for draining away 
thick mucus and, if held in the hand, for removing 
spasms and pains in hand and foot. It is administered 
to those who have swallowed iron filings or rust in 
order to attract and remove them. Strewn on gaping 
wounds in pulverised form, it contracts them. In 
cases of gout caused by heat, it allays the suffering 
if applied after being rubbed with vinegar. He who 
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wears a lodestone round his neck will have a good 
memory and does not forget anything. Used in 
pulverised form as an eye make-up, it stimulates 
love relations. It helps a pregnant woman to have 
an easier confinement; worn in a seal-ring, it brings 
good luck; etc. 
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2, THE COMPASS 


The Arabs of the East became acquainted with 
the compass through Chinese sailors, without however 
at first giving it a special name; there was consid- 
erable traffic between the Persian, etc. ports and 
Southern China. Thence it came to Syria and then to 
the Mediterranean ports of Europe. The compass had 
very probably, however, already reached the north of 
Europe by the trade-route of the Russian rivers as 
early as the 8th or oth centuries A.D, This explains 
why the compass was known earlier in the north than 
in the south of Europe, and perhaps explains also 
why the Norsemen were able to undertake long 
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voyages by sea (cf. R. Henning, Verhand!. der Ge- 
selisch. deutscher Naturforscher etc., 84th Versamm- 
hung, 11/2 (1912), 95). 

In deciding the direction by means of a magnetic 
needle, the Muslims used the end which pointed 
to the south; as Mecca lay to the south of most places, 
in Syria etc. the 4sibla [g.v.] corresponded almost 
exactly to the south. 

The oldest passage in which the word faramif 
perhaps corresponding to “magnet” (calamifa) oc- 
curs is given by Dozy for the year 239/854 in his 
Supplément, ii, 337, who found it in al-Baydn al- 
mughrib (Histoire de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne) 
edited by him. Serious objections have however been 
raised to interpreting the word as compass in this 
passage (MSOS, Berlin, x/r-2 [1900], 268). From the 
fact that in narratives of travels of the oth century 
A.D. and that in al-Mas‘id! (923) the directions 
are given in the same way as on compasses, G. Fer- 
rand concluded that the compass was already in use 
then, The next oldest absolutely certain reference 
is in the Djdmi‘ al-hikdyat of ‘Awffl; it is in his Lubdb 
al-albab (ed. Browne and Mirzi Mubammad Kazwini). 
A captain during a storm in the Red Sea or Persian 
Gulf finds his true course by means of a fish, of 
which we are expressly told that it had been rubbed 
with a maghnafis. A similar statement regarding the 
use of a magnetic fish at sea is made by al-MakrizI 
in his Khifat (BQl4k 1270, i, 240; Cairo 1324, i, 357; 
Z. f. Phys., xiv [1924], 166). 

A very full description of the compass and its 
use in the Mediterranean was given in 640/1242 by 
a certain Baylak al-Kibdjaki in the Kitdb Kanz al- 
tudjdjar fi ma‘rifat al-ahdjar. A needle which has 
been rubbed with a ‘female lodestone is placed diag- 
onally through a rush or piece of straw, etc. Sorme- 
times a cross made of two straws is used, The arrange- 
ment is floated on water set to rotate by a lodestone 
held in the hand and moved in a circular direction; 
the latter is then quickly withdrawn. The needle 
places itself pointing to the south, which is the 
same as the fibla, The turning is probably regarded 
as magical, but it has a physical significance. By 
the turning, the often very tenacious skin of the 
water is broken and the apparatus bearing the 
magnet is enabled to move freely. The turning is, 
however, not always done, but the needle with its 
support is simply placed on the water. 

Al-Zarkhiri describes several forms of compass 
in a work on mechanical toys, for example a small, 
beautifully-painted, wooden fish, in which a magnetic 
needle is placed. In place of the fish, which might 
hurt the feelings of pious worshippers, a wooden disk 
with a mikrdb drawn upon it is also used. Finally, an 
apparatus just like our compass is described. Two 
magnetic needles are placed symmetrically in the 
centre under a circular piece of paper. Under the 
centre of the paper a funnel is placed which turns on a 
point; the whole is enclosed in a cylindrical receptacle 
with a glass top and is called Aukk al-bibla “vessel, 
box for the sidla", or bayt al-ibra, “house of the 
needle”; according to Niebuhr, the same name is still 
given to the compass. At the present day, similar 
compasses are used along with a simple sundial, An- 
other very full description is given by a certain Mu- 
hammad b. Abi 'I-Khayr al-Hass4ni in his al-Nudjtim 
al-shdrikat (cf. E. Wiedemann in the Z. fiir Physik, 
xiii [1923], 123: there is a manuscript in Beirut in 
addition to those mentioned here. Whether the Cam- 
bridge one was written in 1103 or 1588 cannot be as- 
certained with certainty). The needle is fastened to 
a copper plate hollowed out or raised in the centre 
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and placed on a copper stand. One end of the needle, 
no doubt the south end, has something put on it to 
mark it. 

An important passage in an anonymous work 
“Preparation of the bowl (tdsa) to ascertain the 
kibla and points of the compass" is in a Berlin manu- 
script (Ahlwardt, no. 5811). Here the point of the 
needle points south, the eye to the north (the rub- 
bing (AakA) of the needle explains the peculiar modern 
name /ikk for the compass). 

It would take us too far to deal here with the 
box compass proper which is called in Turkish e.g. 
pusula from the Italian. We will only note that 
on the rhomb-card the south is called al-kibla and 
also al-djanab (cf. thereon, for example, K. Foy, Die 
Windrose bei den Osmanen und Griechen mit Benutzung 
der Bahriya des Admirals Pir-i Reis vom Jahr 1520, 
in MSOS, Berlin xi/2 [1908], 234 ff.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the first part of the Bibi. to section 1. 
above, see J. Kiaproth, Lettre d M. Al. de Hum- 
boldt sur l'invention de la boussole, Paris 1834; 
E, Wiedemann, Uber Geschichte des Kompasses 
bei den Arabern, in Verhandl. der physikalischen 
Gesellschaft, ix (1908), 764-73; xi (1909), 262-6; 
xxi (1919), 665-7; Z. fiir Physik, xiii (1923), 13-16; 
xiv (1923), 240; xxiv (1924), 166-8; G. Ferrand, 
Notes sur U'histoire orientale (Contribution a l'histoire 
de la boussole), in Publications de l'Institut des 
hautes études marocaines, Mélanges René Basset, 
i, 1923, 1-16; W. C. Brice, Compasses, compassi and 
Kanabis, in JSS, xxix (1984), 169-78. 

In the Beitrage, ii, the earlier literature is collec- 
ted. This is also done in other works e.g. by Clément 
Mullet on the compass. Of special importance are 
the works of A. Schiick (Der Kompass, etc., 
Hamburg 1911, 1915 ff.), which also deal with 
the Bussole in China. (E,. Wrepemann) 
MAGHNISA, modern Turkish form Manisa, 

classical Magnesia, a town of western Anatolia, 
in the ancient province of Lydia, lying to the south 
of the Gediz river on the northeastern slopes of the 
Manisa Dagi, which separates it from Izmir or 
Smyrna (Jat, 38° 36’ N., long 27° 27’ E.). 

In Greek and then Roman times, Magnesia ad 
Sipylum was a flourishing town, noted amongst other 
things for the victory won in its vicinity by the two 
Scipios over Antiochus the Great of Syria in 190 B.C., 
and continued to flourish under the Byzantines (see 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, xxvii, 472-3). Af- 
ter the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204, the Byzantine emperor John Ducas retired to 
Magnesia and held out there till 1255; it was also 
the seat ofa bishopric, which seems to have disap- 
peared however by the r4th century. 

Out of the ruins of the Saldjik kingdom of Rum, 
a Turkmen chief $ara-Khan (d. 1345) established 
himself in the town in 1313 and made Maghnisa the 
capital of his beylik, one which endured for over 
three-quarters of a century. Ibn Battita, Réfla, ii, 
312-14, tr, Gibb, li, 447-8, visited what he calls 
Maghnisiyya during $ard-Khin 's reign, and stayed 
in a zdwiya or hospice of one of the local fityan 
(ie, of the Akhis (g.v.]); he praises its size and 
its amenities. The Ulu Djami‘ of Maghnisa dates from 
this period also, and re-uses Byzantine materials, 
The Sirikhan-oghullarf [g.v.] continued to hold the 
town till 792/1390 or the next year, when the Otto- 
man Bayezid I (g.v.] conquered it and gave it to one 
of his sons, After Timir’s victory at Ankara in 805/ 
1402, Timir gave Maghnisa to his grandson Mubam- 
mad (see Sharaf al-Din ‘AI! Yazdl, Zafar-ndma, ed. 
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Calcutta, ii, 466-7), and the town was then briefly 
restored to the descendant of Siri-Khan, Khidr Shah 
Beg; but the latter was deposed and killed by the 
Ottoman Mebemmed I in 8213/1410. 

Under the Ottomans, Maghnisa, from its near- 
ness to the capita] Istanbul, was often governed by 
the sultan’s eldest son and regarded as a stepping- 
stone to further advancement. After his abdication 
in 848/1444, sultan Murad II retired to Maghnisa, 
leaving it to combat the Hungarian Crusaders but 
returning after his victory at Varna later that year 
{Von Hammer, GOR?®, i, 351, 357); the remains of his 
palace and garden are still visible. 

Concerning the tax-paying population of the 
town, we possess figures for 937/1530-1 and again 
for 983/1575-6. Compared to other Anatolian cities, 
Maghnisa during the roth/16th century experienced 
only moderate growth; from 1,356 taxpayers (about 
6,000-7,000 inhabitants) at the first date to 1,995 
taxpayers (about 7,000-8,000 inhabitants at the 
second one). This is all the more noteworthy as 
Maghnisa during this period continued frequently 
to house the courts of Ottoman princes, so that much 
public construction took place in the town. The 
Khitiniyya mosque was built in the name of Prince 
Sh4hinshah's mother Hiisnishih, while the Sultaniy- 
ye mosque, which possessed shops and taxation 
rights in Urla near Izmir, was founded by Kanini 
Siileymin’s mother Hafsa Sultdn. As the last Otto- 
man prince residing in Maghnisa, sultan Murad ITI 
(g.v.] had the Muradiyye #élliyye or complex con- 
structed by his chief architect Kodja Sinan (994/ 
1586). 

In the second half of the roth/16th century, the 
area between the Gediz Cay: and the Bilyiik Men- 
deres rivers produced grapes and figs for consump- 
tion in Istanbul. To assure a regular supply for the 
Ottoman capital, a large number of official rescripts 
prohibited both wine-making and the exportation of 
raisins. Throughout the roth/16th century, the ex- 
portation of cotton was equally forbidden. But for 
reasons not completely understood, this prohibition 
was reversed in the 1620s. Export trade in cotton 
particularly developped in the course of the r2th/ 
x8th century, when the area was controlled by a 
family of a‘ydn or notables known as the Kara ‘Oth- 
man Oghullari (see below), The French traveller 
Pitton de Tournefert, who visited Manisa about 1700, 
stated that the cotton trade was the only major 
activity visible in the town (see on this trade, KUTN. 
2. In the Ottoman empire]. 

When Ewliya Celebi visited Maghnisa in 1082/ 
1671-2, he was much impressed not only by the his- 
torical buildings, particularly by the Muradiyye 
mosque, but also by the opportunities for entertain- 
ment. Apparently the coffee houses of Maghnisa 
could rival with their more famous counterparts in 
Aleppo, Cairo and Damascus. Ewliya also mentions 
the existence of more than 3,000 shops, aside from 
two covered markets. But he equally reports that 
one of the covered markets had been partially con- 
verted into a mosque. This observation, if correct, 
may indicate that business life in Maghnisa was in 
fact stagnating. 

From the r1th/r7th century onward, Manisa 
was increasingly eclipsed both politically and com- 
mercially by Izmir (g.v.]. The latter had been but a 
minor port in the roth/r6th century, containing less 
than 500 tax-paying inhabitants. But the transit 
trade in Persian silk lead to Izmir’s rapid growth, 
and Maghnisa took on the characteristics of a minor 
regional centre, which specialised in the marketing 
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of agricultural goods. However, a certain amount of 
textile manufacture survived into the 1890s, and 
so did the tanning industry, which had already 
been famous in the rrth/17th century. 

In the 12th/s8th century, Maghnisa became the 
capital of a powerful family of derebeys [g.v.}, the 
Kara ‘Othm4n-Oghl! family (¢.v.], whose authority 
stretched from beyond Sarikban itself as far as 
the Sea of Marmara to the north. It was not until 
1244/1829 that the central government was able to 
replace members of the family (whose administration 
is praised by the English traveller G. T. Keppel, 
Narrative of a journey across the Balcan . . . in 1829-30, 
London 1831, ii, 294-301) by its own nominees. 

Late 19th century population figures reflect the 
relative decline of Maghnisa, now in the wildyet of 
Aydin, compared with Izmir; Cuinet assumed that 
the former contained 35,000, the latter 200,000 in- 
habitants, and Simi Bey, Kamés al-a‘lam, Istanbul 
1898, estimated Maghnisa’s population at 36,252, of 
whom 21,000 were Muslims, 10,400 Greeks, 2,000 Ar- 
menians, etc, During the Turkish War of Indepen- 
dence, the town suffered heavy destruction, and the 
first census of the Turkish Republic credits Manisa 
with only 28,664 inhabitants. By 1950, the late 19th 
century level of 35,000 had again been reached; by 
1975 the town had increased to 78,114 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): See in the first place, for greater 
detail, Besim Darkot and Cagatay Ulugay, art 
Manisa in 1A, with extensive bibliography. For 
Maghnisa in the Ottoman tax registers, see Bag- 
bakanlik Argivi, Istanbul, Tapu tahrir 165, 
pp. 2ff., and Ankara, Tapu ve kadastro genel 
miidiirligi, Kuyudu kadime 115, pp. 4b ff. On 
the foundation of Hafsa Sultan, see Kuyudu 
Kadime 571, pp. 15b ff. On the prohibition to 
export grapes, see Bagbakanlik Argivi, Istanbul, 
Miihimme defterleri 47, p. 147, no. 359 (990/1582), 
71, Pp. 290, no, 560 (1001-2/1592-3), Concerning the 
rrth/17th century exportation of cotton, see Bag- 
bakanlk Argivi, Istanbul, Maliyeden miidevver 
6004, passin. 

Further references include: Pitton de Tournefort, 
Relation @un voyage du Levant, Amsterdam 1718, 
ii, 195-6; G. Wheeler, Voyage de Dalmatie, de 
Grice, et du Levant... ., The Hague 1723, i, 254-5; 
Katib Celebi, Djihdn-niimd, Istanbul 1145/1732-3, 
535; W. Turner, Journal of a tour in the Levant, 
London 1820, iii, 142; R. Chandler, Travels in 
Asia Minor and Greece, Oxford 1825, i, 330 ff.; 
C. MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, a residence 
of sixteenth months in the Turkish capital and 
provinces ..., London 1829, 180 ff.; Ch. Texier, 
Asie Mineuse, description gtopraphique, historique 
et archéologique des provinces et des villes de la 
Chersonnése d’Asic, Paris 1882, 263-5; Aydin wila- 
yeti sdlndmesi 1300-1301, n.p., n.d., 141-2; W. M. 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 108, 116; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d’Asie, géographie administrative, statistique des- 
criptive et raisonée de chaque province de l'Asie 
Mineure, Paris 1894, iii, 535 ff.; Murray's hand- 
book for travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Persia, etc., London 1895, 80-2; Baedeker’s Kon- 
stantinopel, Kleinasien, Balkanstaaten*, Leipzig 
1914, 346-8; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahatnamesi, 
Anadolu, Suriye, Hicaz, Istanbul 1935, ix, 68 ff.; 
Cagatay Ulugay and Ibrahim Gékgen, Manisa 
tarikine genel bir bakss, Istanbul 1939; K4mil Su, 
Mimar Sinan'sn eserlerinden Muradiye Camit, 
Istanbul 1940; Ulucay, Manisa’daki Sardy-t 
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Amire ve Sehzadeler tiirbesi (849H-1296H), Istanbul 

rogt; idem, XVII. astrda Saruhan'da eskiyalsk 

ve halk hareketleri, Istanbul 1944; Gdkgen, XVI 

ve XVII ytisyslda deri sanatlart tizerinde bir 

arastirma, Istanbul 1945; idem, Manisa tarihinde 

vaksflar ve hayirlar (hicrt 954-1060), Istanbul 1946; 

idem, 15. ve 17. aster sicillerine gore Saruhan'da 

Yiiriik ve Ttirkmenler, Istanbul 1946; idem, 

Sicillere give XVI ve XVII astrlarda Saruhan 

saviye ve yattrlars, Istanbul 1946; idem, Manisa 

tarihinde vakiflar ve hayilar (h. 1060, mildds 
1650'den sonra), Istanbul 1950; Ibrahim Hakki 

Konyali, Kanuni Sultan Siileyman’in annesi 

Hafsa Sultan'tn vakfiyesi ve Manisa’daki haytw 

eserleri, in Vakeflar Dergisi, viii (1969), 47-56; 

G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 

London 1971, 158-9, 317-21- 

(V. Minorsky - [SuRAIYA Farogut]) 

MAGHOSHA, the town of Famagusta in 
Cyprus [see kuBRUs). 

The Mycenaen town of Alasya was located on 
or near the delta of the Pediyas, at Enkomi village. 
Its successor, the port of Salamis, only 144 miles 
to the east, became a great metropolis during the 
Roman empire. Restored by Constantius Il on a much 
smaller scale after the severe earthquakes of 332 and 
342, with the new name Constantia, it survived until 
Arab Muslim raids of the 7th century led to its trans- 
ferral to Ammochostos (Maghdsha) 6 miles to the 
south (for Alasya, see Hill, i, 36, 42-9, and P, Dikaios, 
Enkomi: excavations 1948-1958, Mainz 1969-71; for 
Salamis and Constantia, see Hill, i, passim, and V. 
Karageorges, Salamis in Cyprus: Homeric, Hellen- 
istic and Roman, London 1969). The town passed 
to Guy de Lusignan in 1192. The Genoese occupied 
it between 1383 and 1464; the Venetians took the 
town from the Lusignans in 1489, The Ottomans 
conquered it after a prolonged and extremely costly 
siege of eleven months in 1572, with tens of thousands 
of lives lost, After the Turkish conquest much Latin 
property was turned over to the Orthodox; however, 
from 1573 the latter were forbidden to live in the 
walled town, as in Rhodes. In 1607 a Tuscan naval 
expedition of eight galleys and nine galleons failed 
in a surprise attack upon the town (Hill, iv, 48 ff.). 
The Knights of Malta, as well as English, Dutch, 
and Tuscan pirates, regularly harassed Levantine 
shipping for more than a century after 1572. A 
famine in 1640 and plague in 1641 are known, as 
well as severe earthquakes in 1557, 1569, and 1735 
(Hill, iv, 67 £.). No area was more vulnerable to 
malaria, plague, and locusts, 

The Ottomans failed to revitalise their great prize 
Maghésha, but it is obvious that by the last quarter 
of the 15th century the town had already been 
reduced to a third-rate commercial centre. The 
harbour remained a prize worth fighting for, but 
the Ottomans were unable to transform it into a 
useful naval base. Its growth was further limited 
by official ambivalence; the Porte sometimes 
dreamed of using the naval and commercial potential 
of Maghésha, but at other times appeared terrified 
that the prize would fall to enemies who might 
again use it against them. Although the Ottomans 
never had the energy to restore Maghdsha, they 
guarded the fortress too zealously to allow economic 
development, and the small garrison became the 
greatest part of the population. 

After the fall of Acre or ‘Akka [9..] (1291) to 
the Mamliks, the ascent of Lusignan Maghdsha was 
meteoric. Little more than its good harbour was noted 
by W. von Oldenburg in razr (C. D. Cobham, 
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Excerpta Cypria, 14). An anonymous Englishman 
(1344) called the town ‘a paradise of delight” with 
“plantations and gardens irrigated with water 
brought into them artificially ... It has a parish, 
Cathedral, and Metropolitan Church like unto 
Amiens. There reside in it merchants of Venice, 
Genoa, Catalonia and Saracens from the Soldan’s 
dominions, dwelling in palaces, which are called 
*Loggias’, living in the style of counts and barons, 
they have abundance of gold and silver, All the 
precious things of the world may be found in their 
hands." (Th, Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on 
Cyprus ..., ii, 56 ff.; Itinerarium ciuisdam Anglici 
Terram Sanctam, in P. G. Golubovich (ed.), Biblio- 
teca bio-bibliografia della Terra Santa ¢ dell’ Oriente 
Francescano, iv, Florence 1923, 446-7). Seized by 
Genoese trickery in 1373, and held by them for a 
century, the town lost much of its local trade, 
Then a series of disasters—disease, earthquakes, 
locusts, and shifting trade routes—left the town 
crippled, Nicolai de Martoni (1394) observed: 
“The city of Famagusta is large, as large, I reckon, 
as the city of Capua, and his fine squares, and houses 
very much like those of Capua, but a great part, al- 
most a third, is uninhabited, and the houses are de- 
stroyed, and this has been done since the date of the 
Genoese lordship. The said city has finer walls than 
I have seen in any town...” (Cobham, 22 ff.; Revue 
de l'Orient Latin, iii (1895), 627 ff., 637 1.). Long 
before 1435 when Pero Tafur visited it, the aristoc- 
racy had abandoned Maghdsha for Lefkdsha or 
Nicosia, and most trade and economic activity had 
followed thereafter, “This place is depopulated on 
account of the bad air and bad water”, particularly 
because of the nearby lake Constanza (Cobham, 31; 
Andagas é viajes ..., in Coleccion de libros espatoles 
raros 0 curiosos, Madrid 1874, viii/x, 139). Venetian 
rule (1489-1571) did not bring any improvement; 
despite efforts to rebuild the town, its population 
probably never rose above 6,000 (Hill, iii, 507, 
729 n, 878). As Martin von Baumgarten (1508) found, 
Maghdsha was “remarkable for its harbour and 
fortifications’ but Lefkésha was ‘famous for its 
largeness”, The silk merchant of Douai J. le Saige 
(1512) was astonished to see such a strong town with 
the walls ‘freshly repaired" and “‘a grand boulevard"; 
he found excellent produce along the coast, although 
only trade with Venica was permitted (Cokham, 
55,57; Peregrinatio, Noribergae 1594, 139). Piri 
Re’ls mentions a beautiful castle, and inner and 
outer harbours at the only large port on the island 
(Kitab: Bahriye, ed. Y. Senemoglu, Istanbul, ii, 
283). Maghdsha’s economic distinction lay in its 
harbour: as various travellers noted, Cyprus had no 
other. Indeed, few harbours if any in the entire 
Levant could provide better protection from the 
elements or could give shelter to more vessels. Since 
the Mediterranean between the gulfs of Antalya and 
Iskenderun was reputedly extremely dangerous, 
vessels which otherwise might have followed the 
coastline closely all the way to Rhodes preferred 
rather to strike out from Iskenderun, Tripoli or 
Alexandria for the south coast of Cyprus, sail round 
it, and then sail on to Rhodes. According to Jacques 
de Villamont (1589), the capital of the province was 
Lefkésha, but ... on account of its fine harbour 
and incomparable fortress the Pasha generally lives 
at Famagusta for the safety of his person and galleys” 
(Cobham, 176; if the pasha did reside there, it was 
contrary to regulations). After visits in 1598 and 
1599 Cotovicus wrote that it “has a remarkable 
and most safe harbour... It is fairly spacious and 
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populous... the only defence which Cyprus has” ! most of the small population of the town must have 


(Cobham, 195; cf. Loredan (1476), who called it 
“the key and heart of Cyprus”, despite its unhealth- 
iness, in Hil), iii, 727 f£.). According to R. Pococke 
there was very little trade there, but an acqueduct 
brought very good water from three or four miles 
away, the surrounding villages had relatively fertile 
soil, and “all provisions are cheap’ (Cobham, 
255; in Pinkerton, ed., A general collection of... 
voyages..., London 1811, i, 576-7). Those villages 
produced silk and mulberries, and madder root was 
another product. By the 18th century silting had 
made the harbour too shallow for larger vessels, 
and according to J. M. Kinneir (1814): “This port 
could once admit vessels of a considerable draft of 
water; but since the conquest of the Turks, sand and 
tubbish have been suffered to accumulate in such 
a degree, that none but small vessels can now enter 
it with safety” (Cobham, 412; Journey ..., London 
1818, 176). W. Turner Kinneir: “The port was 
admirable, being about one quarter of a mile in 
Jength, and something less in breadth, sheltered by 
low rocks; even now that the port is ‘mostly choked 
up’, ships which winter in Cyprus always go there 
to anchor in safety” (Cobham, 435). 

The Jew Elias of Pesaro (1563) found that ophthal- 
mia was a common fever from late June to mid- 
winter; but the townspeople were described as clean, 
and careful to protect themselves from contagion, es- 
pecially from the plague, quarantine often lasting 
forty days, The houses were fine and well built, the 
roads well maintained, and there were fountains of 
running water at every street corner. The castle 
reminded him of that of Pesaro. The food was ex- 
cellent, and the bread the best he had ever eaten. 
The twenty-five local Jewish families completely 
controlled all money lending in Cyprus, and anyone 
wanting to borrow money had to come there. In- 
terest was 20% per annum when gold and silver 
were pledged, 25% if wool, thread, or silk was 
pledged, and profits were often higher (Cobham, 
73 {f.; translation of Hebrew letter by M. Schwab, in 
Revue de Géographie, v [1879], 221 ff.). 

When Jacques de Villamont reached Larnaka in 
1589 he was told not to try to go to Maghdsha be- 
cause plague had long been raging there and the 
inhabitants of both the town and its surroundings 
were nearly all dead (Cobham, 175). The Dutchman 
Jan Somer (1590) compared the town in size to 
Amsterdam, although not so populous; disease had 
reduced the place, despite a rich agricultural hinter- 
land (Beschrijvinge van cen Zee ende Landt Reyse ..., 
Amsterdam 1649, 11). André Thevet (1590) chided 
those who wrote that “. . . the Turks made themselves 
masters of Famagosta, and slew all the Christians 
Latin and Greek, with the sword, so that old and 
young without exception felt the violence of these 
infidels. And still you see that the Greeks and others 
live in entire liberty" (Cobham, 178). Ottoman 
policy neurotically aimed to close off the fortress; 
foreigners were treated as spies. When de Stochove 
wanted to see the town in 1631 he was advised “that 
it was almost impossible to go in without meeting 
some unpleasantness”, for the pasha was a malicious 
man and absolutely no one could enter without his 
consent, so he examined only the outer walls (Cob- 
ham, 217). In 1683 de Bruyn found that the Otto- 
mans“. . . guard the city so jealously that no stranger 
is allowed to set foot in it . . .""; he was harassed when 
he simply tried to approach the walls (Cobham, 
236, 241-2; Reisen van Cornelis de Bruyn, Delft 
1698, 365 ff,, 374 ff., with map). In the 18th century, 


been soldiers; some Christians settled in houses 
with gardens half a mile to the south in a village 
called Marash (Varosha). R. Pococke (1738) en- 
countered a settlement of Christians who “are not 
permitted to dwell within the city". To the west was 
a large fertile plain inhabited mostly by Muslims 
because it was relatively “secure from the priva- 
teers’, while Christians, who were not enslaved 
by them, lived near the sea. Most of the sparsely- 
inhabited town was destroyed by a severe earth- 
quake in 1735, making both the mosques of S. Sofia 
and S. George unfit for use so that S. Catherine's 
church became the principal mosque. The town walls 
were severely damaged. The Swedish visitor Frederic 
Hasselquist (1751) estimated the population as 
300 inhabitants, ‘‘chiefly Turks", who “occupy the 
miserable ruins. ."’ (Cobham, 254-5; in Pinkerton, 
ed., op. cit., i, 577-8; Cobham, 307, Iter Palaestinum, 
Stockholm 1757, 178 ff.). 

Archimandrite Cyprianos (published in 1788) 
described the Ottoman occupation of Maghdsha in 
some detail; the inhabitants “... remained in their 
houses, and appeared at the time to be the owners, 
yet afterwards the Turks dispossessed many of 
them, on the pretext that they were tenants only, 
not owners”; when the Greeks of Maghdsha petitioned 
the vizier Mehmed Pasha they were permitted 
“.,. to live as Greek Christians, on condition that 
no Christian of the Latin Church should be found 
among them: for to the Latins he would grant neither 
church nor house, and those who remained in Cyprus 
were obliged to frequent the Greek churches, and 
forbidden to hold property in the island”, Greeks 
were allowed to buy, sell, and inherit houses, fields, 
and property not already occupied by Turks. In 
1815 W. Turner reported: “... of its numerous 
palaces and churches not one remains entire”, It 
had only a hundred people, including three Greek 
families. They lived in ruins, in low houses, mostly 
of mud, and no-one cultivated the countryside. 
Nearby was a village of Christians living surrounded 
by gardens (Cobham, 347 ff., 434-5). The estimate 
of 3,000 Muslims, 5,000 Greeks, and 200 Armenians 
attributed to the governor Tal‘at Efendi seems too 
large (M. Louis Lacroix, L’Univers, Histoire et 
description des tous les peuples. Iles de la Gréce, 
Paris 1853, 88). The last Ottoman census reportedly 
showed 500 Muslims in the walled town and 2,200 
Greek Orthodox in the suburbs. At this time, 
Maghdsha was used as a place of banishment for 
those under political or religious clouds; hence 
Namik Kemal [g.v.] and the Baha’ leader Subb-i 
Ezel [see BAHA? ALLAH] spent time there in exile. 

According to the census of 1881, Maghdsha with 
Marash (Varosha) was the fourth leading town of 
Cyprus with 2,609 inhabitants, of whom 1,845 were 
Greek Orthodox (71%), 727 were Muslim (28%), 6 
were Roman Catholic, 22 Maronite, 1 Armenian 
Gregorian and 8 Church of England and Protestant; 
there were no Jews. There were 666 adult males over 
20, one per 3.92 people; of those 184 were Muslim 
(one per 3.95) and 482 Christian (one per 3.90) 
(Cyprus Gazette, no. 82 [4 April 1881 census), 3 March 
1882; 17 June 1882). By 1891 the population had 
grown 30% to 3,367, but the Muslims had in- 
creased only 15 % to 835, falling to 25 % of the town’s 
population (Cyprus Gazette, no. 341, 15 May 1891). 
By 1900 the population had increased to 3,825, 
47% larger than in 1881. The Muslims had grown 
only 18% to 856, while the Christians had increased 
58% to 2,969. Of 1,094 adult males 811 (3.66 per 
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capita) were Greek Orthodox and 283 (3.02 per 
capita) were Muslims (Cyprus Gaz tte, no. 697, 
26 April 1901; 30 August 1901). 

In the second half of the roth century, Maghdsha 
was filthy and malarial, “in utter absolute ruin”, 
according to Samuel Brown, Three months in Cyprus 
during the winter of 1878-9, London 1879, 19. To 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson “... it seemed the most 
desolate town I had ever been in"; even the dogs 
seemed ‘dull, and without energy to bark at us” 
(Our home in Cyprus*, London 1880, 278). Although 
the third busiest harbour on the island, its entire 
trade came with coasting vessels, for large vessels 
called only at Larnaka and Limassol. The small 
suburb of Varosha to the south, equally pestilential, 
had extensive and luxuriant gardens and was the 
site of a pottery factory. The district was the leading 
one for fishing on the island (48 small boats caught 
7,198 oke of thirty-four kinds of fish in 1889, the 
most important being sea bream (sarpa), lifhrina, 
mavromati and skaros; Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
519). In that year the single Muslim school had 
67 boy students and 13 girls. The municipal budget 
under the British was disproportionately smaller 
than the other towns. Initial British interest in 
making a new harbour flagged until 1895, when the 
proposal was raised again; and in 1899 a loan of 
£254,000 to dredge and improve the harbour and 
to construct a narrow gauge railway to Lefkosha 
was authorised by the British government. After 
its completion in 1906, interest in the port increased 
very slowly until after World War I. In 1931 with 
8,979 inhabitants it was the fourth largest town of 
the island, and by 1946 it was the third largest, 
with 16,194, of whom 13,106 were Greek Orthodox, 
2,699 Muslim, and 115 Armenian Gregorian. In the 
latter year, 2,273 of the 3,048 inhabitants of the 
walled town were Muslim. 
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MAGHRAWA, a major confederation of 
Berber tribes belonging to the Butr group and 
forming the most powerful branch of the family 
of the Zan&ta, 

The ascendancy, real or imaginary, of this con- 
federation is traced back to Maghraw, who is said 
to have been, according to the mediaeval Berber 
genealogists, the ancestor of the Maghr4wa as such. 
Following the Arab and Berber sources utilised in 
the 8th/14th century by Ibn Khaldin in his History 
of the Berbers, the “cradle of the Maghrawa and 
“the ancient seat of their power" was the territory 
located on the Chélif in the north-western part of 
what is now Algeria, probably bounded by the 
Mediterranean to the north, the mountain of Wan- 
sharis (W4nsharish, currently Ouarsenis) to the 
south and Tlemcen to the west. Leo Africanus [g.v.] 
says in his Description of Africa written in about 
1525-6 that the ‘“‘Magraua (Maghrawa) mountain" 
stretched over a distance of some 40 miles (approx. 
64 km), “close to the town of Mustuganin” (Mostaga- 
nem). The Maghrawa have left a relic of their presence 
here in the name of Cap Maghraoua situated 104 km 
to the east of Mostaganem and 56 km. to the west 
of Ténés. It should be added at this point that, 
according to Abu ‘Il-Fida? (1273-1331), Mostaganem 
served the Maghrawa as a port. Leo Africanus extols 
the dignity and the courage of the inhabitants of 
the Magraua mountain, who were probably descen- 
dants of the Maghrawa of inediaeval Arab sources. 
The Maghrawa lived in this land in a nomadic state, 


‘but they also possessed (at least in the 7th-8th/ 


13th-r4th centuries) fixed dwellings and fortresses. 
In the 4th and 5th/roth-11rth centuries, the individual 
segments of this confederation were spread throughout 
North Africa, from Morocco in the west to Tripoli- 
tania in the east. 

Little is known of the origins and earliest history 
of the Maghrawa. According to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(d. 463/1070), they arrived in North Africa in ancient 
times and established themselves ‘‘on the frontier of 
Ifrlkiya, alongside the Maghrib” (ie. in eastern 
Algeria), while the region which later, in the Middle 
Ages, became their homeland, in other words the ter- 
ritory located on the Chélif, constituted in ancient 
times the domain of “Adjdjana, father of Zanata’’. 
If Ibn Khaldiin and his sources are to be believed, 
there is no doubt that the confederation of the 
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Maghrawa already existed immediately before the 
Arab conquest of North Africa, probably in the 
first half of the rst/7th century, if not much earlier, 
alongside two other major Zan4ta branches (or 
possibly confederations), these being the Djar4wa, 
the people of the famous K4hina, and the Band 
Ifran. In all probability, the origins of the Maghrawa 
could be traced back still further towards the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, through linking their name, 
in accordance with a hypothesis propounded by 
J. Desanges, with that of the Moorish peoples known 
to Pliny as the Macurebi and to Ptolemy as the 
Makkhourébi. The latter seems to attribute to the 
main mass of the Makkhourébi a very large coastal 
zone situated between the Zaccar and the Grande 
Kabylie, in the Roman province of Mauritania. In 
spite of the quite different localisation of the Maghr4- 
wa and the Makkhourébi (the latter tribe mostly 
occupied territory a little to the east of the cradle 
of the Maghrawian confederation on the Chélif), 
the hypothesis of J. Desanges appears wholly accept- 
able and it seems that the Maghrawa belong among 
those exceptional Berber tribes of the Middle Ages 
whose names are attested in the ancient Greek and 
Latin texts. It may further be added that another 
segment of the Makkhourébi is mentioned by Ptolemy 
among the peoples of inner Libya (i.e. of southern 
Barbary). Ptolemy locates it, in fact, on the central 
reaches of the Draa. It is probably this group of the 
Maghrawa which is encountered, in the 4th-5th/roth- 
rrth century, in the neighbourhood of Sidjilmasa 
and which succeeded in founding a kingdom with 
this city as its capital. There will be further mention 
of this kingdom below. 

The Maghrawa were related, if Ibn Khaldin is to 
be believed, not only to the Ban Ifran and the Dja- 
rawa, but also to the large ZanAta tribe of the Bani 
Irniyan. It seems furthermore that the genealogy of 
this tribe is linked to that of the Law&ta Berber 
group, in particular the LawAtian tribe of the Sadrata. 
Among the numerous branches and subdivisions of 
the Maghrawa confederation mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldin and other mediaeval Arab authors, the 
first that should be mentioned is their royal clan 
which was called Wanzimar or Warzam4r (variants: 
Wazmar, Wartazm4r, Warzizmar or Wartazmir). 
Also belonging to the Maghrawa, according to Ibn 
Khaldin and the Berber genealogists quoted by 
this author, were the Bani Sindjas, the Band Righa, 
the Bani Laghw&t and the Bani Warra (var. 
Warrak), although according to Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
Allah, the best Zandta genealogist of the 8th/r4th 
century (a native of the Maghrawa town of Timzi- 
ghat, situated in the region of the Chélif), these four 
tribes formed part of another branch of the Zanata 
family. According to other Berber genealogists 
quoted by Ibn Khaldiin, there were yet more tribes 
belonging to the confederation of the Maghrawa. 
These were the Ban ZandAdj (Zandak), the Band 
Warsifan (or Warsifan), the Bani Zadjdja4k, the 
Bani Izamratan (also Izmartan or Izmartl), the 
Bani SAJd and the Bani Tit (var. Ilant). It is 
interesting however, to note that Ibn Hawkal in- 
cludes, in his list of Berber tribes compiled after 
976-7 A.D,, the Band Sindjasan (Sindjas), the Bani 
ZandAdj and the Bani Warsifan among the Zan4tan 
tribes unrelated to the Maghrawa. There are also 
certain Berber genealogists quoted by Ibn Khaldin 
who mention the Bani Sindjasan (Sindjas) and the 
Banfi Warsifan without indicating their member- 
ship of the Maghrawa confederation. 

According to Ibn Khaldiin, the Franks (in this 


case, Romans) had imposed the Christian religion on 
the Maghr4wa, likewise on the Djarawa and the Bani: 
Tfran. Later, probably towards the end of the 7th or 
at the beginning of the 8th century A-D., the Magh- 
rawa tribes became converted without difficulty to 
Islam. They were governed in this period by an 
ancient and powerful dynasty, later known as Bani 
Khazar and owing its name to Khazar b. Hafs b. 
Salat b, Wanzamir (Wazm4r) b. Maghraw. Ibn 
Khaldin gives us a list, in his History of the Berbers, 
otherwise very incomplete, of the princes of this 
family which ruled the Maghrawa in the central 
Maghrib, at Fis, at Sidjimasa and in Tripolitania. 
Another even less complete list of the amirs whose 
origin dates back to Khazar b, Hafs is provided by 
Abii Zakariyya Yaby4 Ibn Khaldin in his history 
of the Bani ‘Abd al-W4d. According to these lists, 
Salat b. Wanzamfr was the contemporary and 
client of the caliph ‘Uthman (644-56). In fact, he 
was apparently taken prisoner in one of the battles 
that took place between the Arabs and the Berbers 
at the time of the first Arab invasion of North Africa 
(26/647-8). Sent to ‘Uthm4n and pardoned by the 
caliph, he became a Muslim, and on returning to his 
country he was proclaimed chief of his tribe (accord- 
ing to a passage in Ibn Khaldiin's History of the Ber- 
bers, he had previously been chief of the Maghrawa 
and of other Zanatian peoples). If this tradition is 
correct, the Bani Wanzamar must have been a 
Maghrawian family which lived, around the middle 
of the 7th century A.D., in eastern Barbary, bordering 
on Ifrikiya, thus in the land which would have been, 
as stated by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, the original cradle 
of the Maghrawa in ancient times. 

After the death of Salat who survived, in ail 
probability, into the second half of the 7th century, 
the government of the Maghrawa passed to his son 
Hafs, who is considered by Berber tradition as one 
of the greatest princes to rule over the Maghrawa, 
He also became, following this tradition, the chief of 
other Zanata tribes. The tribes in question were 
probably the remnants of the great Zanta confedera- 
tion of the Djarawa of Aurés, formerly ruled by 
K&hina [g.v.], remnants who went to join their 
Maghr4wa relatives of the central Maghrib. The power 
of the Maghr4wa also increased during the reign of 
Khazar, son of Hafs. He lived in the first half of the 
2nd/8th century and gave his name to the historical 
dynasty of the Bana Khazar. A tradition quoted by 
Ibn Khaldiin states that this powerful prince took 
advantage of the Kharidjite revolt of Maysara [¢.v.] 
in the Farthest Maghrib (in 122/739-40) and of the 
weakening of the Umayyad Arab governors of 
Kayrawan which resulted from it, to extend his 
authority over all the Zanata nomads of the central 
Maghrib, with the exception of the powerful tribe 
of the Bani Ifran, masters of Tlemcen. The Arab 
sources tell us nothing of Maghrawa involvement in 
the Kharidjite movement. However, this would not 
seem impossible, in view of the fact that a little 
later a member of the Maghriwa, Nahdt b. ‘Asim 
al-Zanati (or Nahd b. ‘Asim al-Maghrawl) was ap- 
pointed governor (probably of a segment of the Magh- 
rawa) by ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustum, [badi imam of Tahart (168-208/784-823), 
and that in the Kitab al-Siyar of al-Shammakhi 
(roth/r6th century) and in a list of Zanatan Ibad! 
shaykhs, compiled in eastern Barbary in the 7th/r3th 
centuries, there are found numerous Maghrawa in- 
dividuals belonging to the Ibadi sect. Khazar b. 
Hafs died after the fall of the Umayyads of the 
East (132/750), leaving control of the confederation 
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of the Maghrawa to his son Mubammad b. Khazar. 
The last-named made war against the Band Ifran, 
from whom he captured, in about 172/788-9, the 
town of Tlemcen. It was during the reign of this 
prince that there took place the foundation of the 
kingdom of the Idrisids in the Maghrib al-Aksa by 
Idris b. ‘Abd Allah [¢.v.] with the support of the 
powerful Berber tribes of Awraba, Sadiha and Maghila 
(172/788-9). In 173 or 174/789-01, Idris invaded the 
central Maghrib and accepted the submission of the 
Maghrawa, whose amir surrendered to him the terri- 
tory of the Chélif and the town of Tlemcen; the latter 
later became the capital of another Idrisid principal- 
ity, Mubammad b. Khazar also assisted Idris b. ‘Abd 
Allah to snatch from the ‘Abbasids all the provinces 
of the central Maghrib. Later, in 197/812-13, we find 
him pledging loyalty to Idris 11. As for the Maghrawa, 
in this period they continued in possession of the 
plains of the central Maghrib, as well as the open 
country round Tlemcen, which they shared with the 
Bani Ifran. Throughout the 3rd/9th century they re- 
mained vassals of the Idrisid state, It was probably 
also in this period that the dynasty of the Band Kha- 
zar founded Madinat Bani Khazar, “the city of the 
Bani Khazar” in an arid plain of the central Maghrib. 
We do not know the exact position of this city, which 
is mentioned by Ibn Hammad in his biography of Abi 
Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad, “the man on the donkey”. 
This Kharidjite chief sought refuge there after his 
defeat in the year 335/946-7-. 

This situation continued unchanged until the 
formation of the Fatimid empire. When the Mahdi 
‘Ubayd Allah sent to the Maghrib, in 298/g10-11, an 
army which took possession of the Idrisid dominions 
and compelled the Idrisid princes to recognise his 
authority, the Berber tribes of the central Maghrib, 
led by the Maghrawa and other Zanfata tribes, rose 
in revolt against this sovereign. The rebels were 
commanded by the Maghrawa prince Mubammad b. 
Khazar, one of the grandsons of that Mubammad b. 
Khazar b. Hafs who was amir of the Maghrawa to- 
wards the end of the 2nd/8th century. Ten years later, 
in 309/921-2, the MahdI “Ubayd Allah sent an army 
against him which was however routed by the 
Maghrawa. The following year, ‘Ubayd Allah dis- 
patched against Muhammad b. Khazar a fresh 
army commanded by his son Abu 'I-Kasim, At the 
approach of this army, the Maghrawa of the central 
Maghrib (or the majority of the tribes of this con- 
federation) led by Mubammad b. Khazar fled into 
the desert, having traversed the Moulouya, They 
took refuge in the territory of Sidjilm4sa, thus in 
the region where Ptolemy had located, in the 2nd 
century A.D., the homeland of a group of the Makk- 
hourébi, ancestors, as stated above, of the mediae- 
val Maghrawa. Some time later, Muhammad b. Kha- 
zar returned at the head of the Maghrawa tribes to 
the central Maghrib, towards the former homeland of 
these tribes in the region of the Chélif. On this 
occasion, Muhammad b. Khazar took possession of 
the territory of Chélif and of Ténés, expelled the 
supporters of the FAtimids from the Z4b and captured 
the town of Oran, where he installed, as governor, 
his son al-Khayr. He also conquered other sites in 
the central Maghrib, and subjected the whole of this 
land to the authority of the Umayyads of Spain. How- 
ever, this success did not last long. In 315 or 316/ 
927-9, the Fatimid army commanded by Abu 
‘l-Kasim, son of ‘Ubayd Allah, set out to pacify the 
central Maghrib. This army routed the Maghrawa 
and forced them again to flee into the desert. But 
in 333/944-5, Muhammad b. Khazar, who had 


regained his position as the most powerful chieftain 
of the central Maghrib, attacked the western prov- 
inces of the Fatimid empire for the second time. He 
benefited in fact from the revolt of the Zanata 
tribes of the central Maghrib and of Ifrikiya, who 
professed the doctrines of the Khiaridjite sect of the 
Nukkar (Nakkira) and rebelled against the Fatimids. 
The insurgents were commanded by the famous 
Zanatian chief, the Nukkirite imam Aba Yazid 
(q.v.]. It seems that at least some of the Maghrawa, 
who were predominantly Sunni, acted in collusion 
with Aba Yazid, and that Ma‘bad b. Khazar, 
brother of the amir Muhammad b. Khazar, was a 
loyal supporter of the Nukkari chief. Ma‘bad b. 
Khazar was taken prisoner, in 340/951-2, by the 
Fatimid sovereign Isma‘Tl al-Mansr and suffered the 
death penalty. Another of the brothers of amir Mu- 
hammad b. Khazar, Fulful, embraced the cause of 
the Fatimids. However, the Maghrawa who occupied 
the territory of Chélif collaborated at this time with 
the army sent to the central Maghrib by the Umayyad 
caliph of Spain ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir. In 
333/944-5 two Maghrawa expeditions took place 
against the Fatimid provinces of the central Maghrib. 
These expeditions were commanded by the amir 
Muhammad b. Khazar, by his third brother ‘Abd 
Allah b. Khazar and by his two sons al-Khayr and 
Hamza. They were directed primarily against the 
Fatimid garrisons of Biskra and of Tahart (Tiaret). 
Also participating in the second expedition was the 
Umayyad army commanded by the Berber general 
Hamid b. Yasal. These two expeditions had a success- 
ful outcome for the Maghrawa and their allies, the 
Umayyads of Spain. In fact, Biskra and Tahart were 
captured by Muhammad b. Khazar, by his son al- 
Khayr and by their allies (ca. 333/944-5). However, 
soon after these victories and the success of Aba 
Yazid (whose army even succeeded in conquering 
lfrtkiya, the nucleus of the Fatimid empire), the 
military forces of this empire regrouped under the 
command of IsmA‘Il al-MansGr and routed the Berber 
warriors of Abi Yazid in a battle near Makkara 
(Bordj Magra), then turned against the Maghrawa. 
Muhammad b, Khazar surrendered to al-Mansir 
in 335/946-7. According to one source, he subse- 
quently broke faith with the Fatimids, and it was 
only in 342/953-4 that he returned to the Fatimid 
camp and abandoned for ever the cause of the Umay- 
yads. His position towards the latter dynasty was 
again equivocal in 347/958, at the time of the ex- 
pedition of the Fatimid general Djawhar who set 
out for the central Maghrib with the object of 
pacifying this land, but ultimately, intimidated, 
he took part in this expedition, After this he paid 
a visit to the caliph al-Mu‘izz at Kayrawan, where 
he died in 350/961-2, aged more than a hundred years. 
According to another source, Muhammad b. Khazar 
embraced the cause of the Fatimids soon after 
340/951-2 and remained loyal to this dynasty until 
his death. As for al-Khayr, son of Muhammad b. 
Khazar and chief of the land of Laghouat, he did 
not sbare the pro-Fatimid policy of his father and 
remained a loyal supporter of the Umayyad caliph 
“Abd al-Rahmin [11 of Cordova, except for a certain 
period ca. 334/945-6, during which he recognised 
the authority of the Fatimid caliph. In fact, in 
340/951-2, he sent his son Futih to Spain, to the 
court of the Umayyad caliph. Futih was accom- 
panied on this journey by the shaykks of Tahart and 
of Oran, supporters of the Umayyads. Subsequently, 
this delegation returned to Africa. 

After the death of the amir Muhammad b. Khazar, 
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the supreme command of the Maghrawa passed to 
Mubammad b. al-Khayr, grandson of this amir and 
son of al-Khayr. Even during the lifetime of his 
grandfather, Muhammad b. al-Khayr had forged 
links with the court of Cordova, obtaining from the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Rabman III, in the year 344/955-6, 
the governorship of Fas. However, he requested 
from this caliph, in the same year as his appointment, 
permission to embark on a holy war in Spain. 
Having received this permission, he set out for 
Spain, leaving his cousin Ahmad b. Bakr at Fas 
to act as his lieutenant. Later, after his proclamation 
as chief of the confederation of the Maghrawa, 
Mubammad b. al-Khayr harassed the Fatimid 
possessions in the central Maghrib at the instigation 
of the caliph al-Hakam II (350-66/961-76), successor 
to ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III. It should not be forgotten 
that the Fatimid empire had extended its boundaries 
westward largely by virtue of the victorious ex- 
pedition of the general Djawhar in 347/958. In fact, 
at the beginning of the reign of Muhammad b, al- 
Khayr over the Maghrawa, that is ca. 351/962, the 
Fatimid influence had already advanced to the 
Maghrib al-Aks4, while that of the Umayyads of 
Spain was confined to the districts of Ceuta and of 
Tangier. Now Muhammad b. al-Khayr succeeded 
in pushing back a considerable distance towards 
the east the zone of Fatimid influence established 
by Djawhar. In fact, he conquered a large part of 
the central Maghrib, creating in this land a sizable, 
albeit ephemeral, dominion of the Maghrawa under 
the control of the Umayyads. This dominion lasted 
some ten years, until the Fatimid governor of 
Ifrtkiya, Ziri b. Manad (who belonged to the major 
Berber family of Sanhadja, hostile to the Zandta 
in genera] and to the Maghriwa in particular) was 
entrusted by al-Mu‘izz with the mission of blocking 
Maghrawa expansion in the central Maghrib. Zirl b. 
Mand also received from al-Mu‘izz authorisation 
to appropriate all the territories in the Maghrib 
that he could seize from the Maghrawa and the 
Zan&ta. In 360/971 Zirl b. Man&d gathered a powerful 
army (composed mainly of Sanhadja warriors) 
which he put under the command of his son Bulukkin 
(Buludjdjin/Buluggin); this army was ordered to 
attack the Maghriwa and the Zanata. The first 
clash took place on 15 Rabi‘ Il 360/15 February 971, 
probably near Tlemcen. The battle was keenly 
contested, and ultimately a terrible defeat was in- 
flicted on the Maghrawa and the Zanata. Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr, who was commander-in-chief of the 
Maghrawa army, took his own life rather than face 
capture, and seventeen of the amirs of the Maghrawa 
and Zanita were lost. In spite of this defeat, which 
contributed considerably to the consolidation of 
Fatimid authority in the Maghrib, the Maghrawa 
soon rallied behind al-Khayr b, Mubammad b. al- 
Khayr, son of their prince killed in the battle of 
Tlemcen. Their forces were rapidly joined by the 
army of Dja‘far b, ‘All b, Hamdan, former Fatimid 
governor of the Zab, who allied himself with al-Khayr 
b. Muhammad b, al-Khayr and thereby recognised 
the authority of the Umayyads of Spain. Three 
months later, the two allies inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Fatimid army which attacked them 
near Tahart. Despite this success, the Maghrawa 
and the army of Dja“far b. ‘All b. Hamdan (who had 
meanwhile become commander-in-chief of the 
coalition) were soon forced by another Fatimid army 
to evacuate the central Maghrib, crossing the Mou- 
louya and taking refuge in the Maghrib al-Aksa. 
First of all, they reached the littoral of Ceuta and 
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Tangier which remained, as stated above, under the 
domination of the Umayyads. From there they made 
contact with the caliph al-Hakam IT. It was thus that 
a section of the tribes which had formed the ancient 
confederation of the Maghrawa left their homeland in 
the central Maghrib, not to return until about a cen- 
tury later, after their expulsion from Morocco by the 
Almoravids, Among the Maghrawa amirs tracing 
their origin from the princely family of the Band 
Khazar who set out to seek new territories in the 
Maghrib al-Aks4 after their war with Bulukkin b. 
Zir!, Ibn Khalddn mentions, besides Mubammad b. 
al-Khayr, the close kinsmen of the latter, these 
being Zirl b. Khazar, Ziri b. SAtiyya, Mukatil b. 
‘Atiyya (brother of the last-named), Khazrin b. 
Muhammad and Fulful b. Sa‘id. They are all en- 
countered, in 365/975-6, in the entourage of the 
general Dja“far b. ‘All b. Hamdiin, who was appointed 
by al-Hakam II governor of the Maghrib on behalf 
of Cordova. As for Bulukkin b. Ziri, he received from 
al-Mu‘izz in 361/972, the mandate to govern Ifrikiya 
and the Maghrib as dependencies of the Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt. 

Thus, after the year 971, the history of the majority 
of the tribes that had previously constituted the 
confederation of the Maghrawa was closely linked 
with the country that is now Morocco, where the 
various princes of the Ban Khazar family established 
three states, those of Fas, of Sidjilmasa and of 
Aghmat. We shall begin with the history of these 
dominions, subsequently considering other yang 
of the Maghrawa who remained, after 361/971, in 
the central Maghrib and in Ifrikiya, or those who 
returned, after the conquest of Morocco by the 
Almoravids, to central and eastern Barbary. 

A. Morocco, 1. Fas. Bulukkin b. Ziri was not 
content with the expulsion of the Maghrawa and 
their Zandtian allies from the central Maghrib, 
from Tubna, from Baghaya, from al-Masila, from 
Biskra, from Tahart, etc., but pursued them, with 
great success, towards the interior of present-day 
Morocco. He finally caught up with them near 
Sidjilm4sa and defeated them in battle, The amir 
al-Khayr b. Muhammad fell into the hands of the 
Fatimids and was put to death. After this battle, 
Bulukkin b. Ziri retraced his steps and returned 
to central Morocco where he carried out a massacre 
among the Zan&tian tribes. Al-Khayr b. Muhammad 
left a son named Mubammad b. al-Khayr, whom 
a group of Moroccan Maghrawa entrusted with the 
command. Besides him, the sources mention two 
other powerful and influential amirs who enjoyed, 
in this period, considerable authority among the 
Maghrawa, These were two kinsmen of Mubammad 
b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad, namely Ziri and Mukatil, 
sons of ‘Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazar. These 
three amirs led the Maghrfiwa after 971. It seems 
that some years later, the Maghrawa of the Maghrib 
al-Aks4 divided into two groups, a northern and a 
southern, both obedient to the Umayyads of Cordova. 
The sources provide a list of the Maghrawa princes 

to the first of these groups who were to 
be found, in 365/975-6, in the entourage of Dja‘far b, 
All b. Hamdiin, Umayyad governor of the Maghrib 
al-Aksa. This list includes Mubammad b. al-Khayr 
b, Muhammad, whose name is followed by those of 
Baksas b, Sayyid al-Nas, Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya, 
Khazrin b. Mubammad and Fulful b. Sa‘Id. The 
southern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa were 
commanded by another prince of the Banf Khazar 
family, Khazrin b. Fulful b. Khazar. This prince set 
out in 366/976-7 to conquer Sidjilmisa, a town gov- 
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erned by the amirs of the Miknisa family of the Bani 
Midrar. After the seizure of Sidjilmdsa, Khazrin re- 
ceived from the Addjib of Cordova, al-Mansir Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir, the mandate to govern this town which 
remained in his family, as will be noted below, until 
the arrival of the Almoravids. 

Muhammad b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad seems to 
have still been the head of the Bani Khazar family 
in 369/979-80, when Bulukkin b, Zirl b, Manid 
undertook a new expedition to the borders of the 
Maghrib al-Aksa. This prince fled to Spain, where 
he requested the support of the hddjib al-Mansar 
who governed Spain on behalf of the Umayyad 
caliph Hisham (366-99/976-r009), The latter re- 
sponded to his appeals and sent an expedition to 
the Maghrib under the command of Dja‘far b. ‘All 
b. Hamdan. The Andalusian army, which included 
Maghrawa and Ifran contingents, advanced to a 
position near Ceuta; Bulukkin b. Zirl declined to give 
battle and withdrew to take possession of the re- 
mainder of Morocco. Later, in 375/985-9, Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr is mentioned at the head of a list of 
Maghrawa amirs who rallied, according to [bn 
Khaldan, around the flag of Abu 'l-Hakam ‘Amr b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Abi ‘Amir, Umayyad governor of 
the Maghrib al-Aksa. However, it is not he, but his 
cousin Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya and the latter’s brother 
Zirt b. ‘Atiyya who are noted on this occasion as 
being among the Berber princes most loyal to the 
Umayyad cause. It seems that Mubammad b. al- 
Kbayr b. Muhammad lost the leadership of the north- 
ern group of the Maghraéwa in 375/985-6 or shortly 
after this date, to Mukatil b. “Atiyya, After the death 
of the last-named in 378/988-9, it was his brother 
Ziri b. SAtiyya who was proclaimed leader of the 
northern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa. This 
amir had in addition been appointed (by the Umay- 
yad hadjib Ibn Abt ‘Amir) king of the Maghrib al- 
Aks4 before this date, in 377/987-8. Zirl b. SAtiyya 
founded a kingdom in the north of this country 
and made the town of Fas the capital of this domin- 
jon, which remained in the possession of his succes- 
sors until the arrival of the Almoravids. He settled 
the Maghrawa (of the northern group) in the outskirts 
of the town. It should also be remembered that the 
family of Zirl b. ‘Atiyya was descended from ‘Abd 
Allah who was the brother of the powerful Maghrawa 
amir Mubammad b. Khazar, king of the central 
Maghrib who, as stated above, was a supporter of 
the Fatimids and died at Kayrawan in 350/96r-2. 

Some years after his appointment as sovereign 
of the Maghrib, Zirl b. ‘Atiyya went to war against 
the Sanhddja (acting on the orders of the hddjib al- 
Mansir) and substantially increased the size of his 
eastern provinces, In 382/993 he travelled to Cordova 
at the invitation of al-Mansfr. It seems that the 
reign of Zirl b. SAtiyya was a period of some insta- 
bility, with this prince and his Ifranid rival Yaddi 
b. Ya‘la changing places on the throne of Fas accord- 
ing to the vicissitudes of war. In fact, on his return 
to Fas from Cordova, Ziri saw his place taken by 
Ya‘lA and it was only at the cost of a murderous 
struggle that he recovered his throne. Because Ziri 
constantly had in mind the reconquest of the territory 
of Chélif, and perhaps also the restoration of the 
ancient Zan4ta and Maghrawa kingdom of the Band 
Khazar in the central Maghrib, he found the location 
of Fas too remote for the capital of the future state. 
Therefore he decided to construct a new capital for 
himself and for the principal chieftains of the con- 
federation of the Maghriwa. In 384/994 he founded 
the city of Wadjda (Oujda) on the borders of Morocco 


and present-day Algeria and installed himself there, 
accompanied by his court and his household troops. 
In the same period, he decided to reject the authority 
of Cordova, and ultimately the relations between 
him and al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir were broken. 
Al-Mansir sent an expedition against him command- 
ed by the freedman WaAdih; an encounter took place 
on the banks of Wadi Radat and the Andalusian 
army was defeated, Al-Mansiir then organised 
another expedition and appointed as commander 
his own son ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar. This time, 
Zirt was defeated on two occasions in 387/997. He 
tried to take refuge in Fas, but the residents denied 
him access to his capital, which ‘Abd al-Malik entered 
shortly after. Zirl was compelled to withdraw by way 
of the Sahara, after which he attempted to found a 
state in the central Maghrib, in the territory belong- 
ing to the kingdom of the Zirid Badis b, al-Mansar 
b. Bulukkin. Thus in 388/998 he mounted an invasion 
of this part of the Maghrib. After the victory of 
the Sanhadjian army commanded by Hammad b. 
Bulukkin, Ziri b. ‘Atiyya took possession of Tahart, 
Chélif, Ténés and al-Masila. It is interesting to note 
that in these towns he ordered that prayers be offered 
for the Umayyad caliph Hisham and his fadjid al- 
Mansifir. He also laid siege to the town of Ashir, 
capital of the Sanhadja, but he died in 391/ro0o-1, 
before taking this town. 

On the death of Ziri b. ‘Atiyya, the Maghrawa of 
northern Morocco proclaimed his son al-Mu‘izz chief 
of this branch of the confederation. This prince, who 
did not share his father’s hostile attitude in regard 
to the hddjib Ibn Abi ‘Amir, had already, in 390/999- 
1000, been established by the latter at Fas in the 
role of Umayyad governor. Subsequently, the son of 
the Addjib ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar, who became 
after the death of al-Mansir his successor at the 
court of Cordova, appointed al-Mu‘izz, in 393/1002-3, 
to govern Fas and the Maghrib al-Aksa. In 396/1006, 
al-Mu‘izz received from Cordova letters of investiture 
for Fas and for the whole of the Maghrib al-Aksa 
with the exception of the land of Sidjiimdsa, the 
preserve of the Maghrawa dynasty of the Band 
Khazriin who were, like the amirs of Fas, subject to 
the Umayyads of Spain. Al-Mu‘izz died in 4127/1026 or, 
according to another source, in 422/1030; during his 
reign, the kingdom of Fas enjoyed a period of peace. 

His successor was his paternal cousin Hamama b. 
al-Mu‘izz b. ‘Atiyya who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Fas by al-Mu‘izz in 416/1025, before the death 
of this amir. Hamama was able to consolidate his 
power in regard to Spain. However, in 424/1032-3, 
war broke out between this amir and the rival dynasty 
of the Band Ifran, who possessed a kingdom with 
its capita! at Shalla (Salé) on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco. The Ifranid prince Abu 'l-Kamal Tamim b. 
Zitl marched against Fas and captured this town. 
Ham4ma retreated towards the east and reached 
the towns of Wadjda and Ténés in the eastern part 
of the kingdom of Fis, where he stayed for five 
years. Having mustered powerful contingents, he 
advanced on Fas in 429/1037-8. Abu ‘l-Kam4l was 
forced to withdraw from Fas and return to Shalla. 
Later, in 430/1038-9, Hamama continued the 
anti-Sanh4dja policy of his predecessors by attacking 
the HammAdid prince al-Ka’id (419-46/1028-54) who 
came to meet him and secretly paid large sums of 
money to the Zanata troops of Hamima, The Jatter, 
becoming aware of this and fearing the defection 
of his troops, returned to FAs, having declared his 
submission to the Hammadids. He died in 431/1039- 
40 oF 433/1041-2. 
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After his death, power passed to his son Dfinds, 
Having suppressed a revolt by one of his cousins, this 
prince subsequently devoted all his efforts to the 
embellishment of Fas, which was now becoming a 
large commercial city. He died in 452/1062, leaving 
the throne to his son al-Futih. But the rights of 
al-Futih were contested by his brother ‘Adijisa. 
The latter took control of part of the capital, while 
al-Futah established himself in the other part. The 
two brothers engaged in a war which lasted three 
years, at the end of which ‘Adjisa was killed and al- 
Futib was able to reign effectively in Fis. However, 
his was not a long reign. In fact, he was driven from 
Fas in 454/1062 by the HammAdid sovereign Buluk- 
kin b. Muhammad (447-54/1055-62). After his 
departure, the Maghrawa chose one of his kinsmen 
to succeed him, Mu‘annasar (or Mu‘ansar) b. Ham- 
mad b. Mu‘ansar b. al-Mu‘izz b. ‘Atiyya. He was 
proclaimed chief in 455/1063 and was soon obliged to 
wage war against the Almoravids, who were beginning 
to invade Morocco. Defeated by them in a major 
battle the same year, he took refuge with the Berber 
tribe of Sadina, leaving Fis to fall into the hands of 
the warriors of Ydsuf b. Tashfin. But some time 
later he returned, deposing the lieutenant installed 
by Yisuf b. TAshfIn and regaining control of his 
capital. When the Almoravids laid siege to Fas, in 
460/1067-8, Mu‘ansar attempted a sortie, but he did 
not return from the battlefield. The people of Fas 
then proclaimed as prince his son Tamim. But the 
capital was taken by Ydsuf b. Tashfin two years 
later (462/1069-70), and the new sovereign was put 
to death by the Almoravid king, who also ordered 
the slaughter of more than three thousand Maghrawa, 
Bani Ifran, Zanata and Miknasa living in Fas. 
Those who escaped the massacre took refuge in 
Tlemcen. Another group in Maghrawa from Fis fled 
to al-Damna, a town situated in northern Morocco, 
on the frontiers of the land of Ghom4ra. But the Al- 
moravid king Jaid siege to the place in 465/1072-3 
(or according to another source, in 471/1078-9); he 
captured the town and crushed the Maghriwa. Al- 
Bakri mentions, in 1068, yet another group of north- 
ern Maghrawa living near the highway leading from 
Ceuta to Tetouan, on the fringe of territory belonging 
to the Berber tribe of the Madjaksa. There they 
possessed a market which they called Sik Bani 
Maghrawat (“Market of the Bani Maghrawat"). 
It is not known whether this group survived the 
conquest of Fas and al-Damna by the Almoravids, 
However, it is by no means impossible that this 
smal! tribe should have succeeded in crossing the 
Moulouya and returning to the Chélif, the ancient 
cradle of the Maghrawa. 

2. Sidjilmasa. At the instigation of the hddjib of 
Cordova Ibn Abi ‘Amir, a Maghrawa chief named 
Khazriin b, Fulful b. Khazar embarked in 366/976-7 
on the conquest of Sidjilmasa, which for two centuries 
had been governed by amirs of the Mikndsa family of 
the Band Midrir {¢.v.]. This chief, who was one of 
the most influential members of the princely family 
of the Band Khazar, proclaimed in Sidjilmasa the 
sovereignty of the Umayyads of Spain and sent to 
Cordova the head of the last prince of the Midrairid 
dynasty. After this, Khazriin received from al- 
Mansir the governship of Sidjilmasa which he 
retained until his death. He was then replaced by 
his son Wanidin, The latter was obliged to defend 
himself against the invasion by the Algerian San- 
hadja of the Maghrib al-Aks3. For a certain period 
of time he was thrown into disgrace by al-Mansar, 
whose son and minister al-Muzaffar gave the govern- 


ment of Sidjilmasa to Hamid b. Yasal, but later, 
in 390/999, his authority was confirmed by the Umay- 
yads. At the time of the fall of the Umayyad caliphate 
in Spain, he declared himself independent, conquered 
the region of Dar‘a (Dra in our maps) and in 407/ 
1016-17, took possession of Sufray (Sefrou), which 
was one of the dependencies of Fas, and of the valley 
of the Wad! Malwiya (Moulouya). Al-Mu‘izz b. Zirt, 
sovereign of Fas and master of Sufriy (and perhaps 
also of the region of the Moulouya), under attack 
from W4nidin who conquered a large portion of 
his dominion, attempted not only to recapture 
these provinces but also to deprive Wanfidin of 
his capital, The same year (407/1016-17), he mounted 
an expedition with a powerful army, but was beaten 
by the troops of Sidjilma4sa and led back to Fas only 
the remnants of his force. His son and successor 
Mas‘id was defeated, stripped of his dominions 
and killed by the Almoravids, who put to the sword 
all the Maghrawa who had taken refuge in the region 
(445/1053-4). Ten years later (in 455/1063), the sons 
of W&niidin and the remnants of the Maghrawa 
residing at Sufriy were dispersed in their turn. 
Finally, in 463/1070-1, the Almoravids seized by 
force the settlements of the region of the Moulouya. 
In this way, the domain of the Banfi Khazrin 
family was utterly destroyed. 

3. Aghmdét. Another segment of the ancient con- 
federation of the Maghrawa which entered Morocco 
ea, 971 founded a small kingdom at Aghm4t on the 
plain of Marrakush near the foothills of the High 
Atlas, in the period when the last princes of the 
family of Zirl b. ‘Atiyya were the rulers of Fas, 
Nothing is known of the history of the Maghrawian 
dynasty which reigned at Aghmét, but it seems to 
have been just another branch of the great Maghrawa 
princely family of the Band Khazar. The last of the 
Maghrawa amirs of Aghmat, named Lakit, (Lakkat, 
Laghit) b. Yasuf b. ‘Ali, was killed by the Almora- 
vids in 451/1059. He was apparently been married 
to the wise and beautiful Zaynab bint Ishak of the 
Berber tribe of Nafza who became, after the death 
of Lakat, the wife of the Almoravid amir Abi Bakr 
b. ‘Umar. The latter subsequently, in 453/106, 
handed over Zaynab to his kinsman Yisuf b. Tashfin. 

4. al-Sas, After the arrival of the Maghrawa in 
the Maghrib al-Aksa in ca. 971, an amir of the family 
of the Band Khazar, named Mukatil and, according 
to Ibn Hawkal, the brother of the amir Aba SAbd 
Allah Muhammad b. Khazar, set out, probably at 
the head of a group of Maghrawa, towards the south 
where he occupied territories in the province of al- 
Sas, According to the list of Berber tribes compiled 
by the geographer Ibn Hawkal, he was present in 
this area in the period following 366/976-7, This 
prince is completely unknown to us. He may in 
fact be none other than Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya, brother 
of Ziri (sovereign of Fis), mentioned ca. 365/975-6 
and residing, in this period, in the north of Morocco, 
as stated above. 

Despite the crushing defeat inflicted on the king- 
doms of Fas, of SidjilmAsa, of AghmAt and of al-Dam- 
na, the Almoravids did not succeed in exterminating 
all the branches of the Maghrawa in Morocco. In fact, 
the remnants of this confederation stayed in this 
country where they are mentioned again, in the 
Sth/r4th century, by Ibn Khaldin. Among these 
remnants attention should be drawn to the Band 
Warra, a substantial branch of the Maghrawa. In 
this period, families belonging to this tribe were 
widely dispersed in Morocco, particularly in the 
environs of Fis and in the Sis. According to Ibn 
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Khaldin, at the beginning of the 8th/14th century, 
the Marinid sultan Yisuf b. Ya‘Skib deported to 
the territory of the Chélif the chiefs and almost 
all the families of the Bani WarrA who resided in 
the region of Fas. Another Maghrawian branch, 
the Banii Sindjas, also occupied in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury numerous places in Morocco. 

B. Algeria 1. Tlemcen, According to Ibn Khal- 
din, the Maghrawian sovereign of Fas, al-Mu‘izz b. 
Ziri, seized from the Sanh4dja, i.e. from the Zirid king 
Badis b. al-Mansiir (386-409/996-1016), the town and 
province of Tlemcen, where he established as governor 
his kinsman Yaa, son of the amir Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr, who had previously (until ca. 375/985-6) 
headed the confederation of the Maghrawa in the 
Maghrib al-Aksa. Ya‘la served Mu‘izz b. Zirl faith- 
fully and passed on to his descendants the govern- 
ment of Tlemcen and of all the surrounding country. 

His successors lived in peace with the Sanhadja 
dynasty, masters of the central Maghrib, which 
enabled them to consolidate their authority at Tlem- 
cen, which became an independent state. This situa- 
tion continued until the arrival in the central Maghrib 
of the Hildlian tribes of Zughba and Athbadj. In 
ea. 446/1054-5 the invaders turned their weapons 
against the Zan&ta tribes of the area and captured 
from them all the open country. The HammAdids, 
who found themselves in this period, after many 
truces, in a state of war with the amir Bukhti, a 
descendant of Ya‘la b. Muhammad b. al-Khayr, 
obtained the support of the Zughba. The war between 
Bakhti and the Zandta on the one hand and the 
HammiAdids and the Zughba on the other, Jasted a 
long time. Bakhti put at the head of his army a 
vizier named Abi Su‘da who belonged to the Zanata 
tribe of the Bana Ifran. This general rallied beneath 
his flag all the Zan&ta tribes of the central Maghrib, 
headed by the Maghrawa and the Bani Ifran. The 
sources mention numerous battles which took place 
between the Hammadids (and their allies, the 
Zughba and the Athbadj) and the army of Bakhti. 
In one of these conflicts, Abi Suda lost his life 
(450/1058), After the death of Bakhti, at a date un- 
known, the throne passed to his son al-‘Abbas. 
It was during this period that the Almoravids, 
having completed the conquest of the Maghrib al- 
Aks4, appeared in the central Maghrib. Their chief, 
Yisuf b. Tashfin, dispatched an army composed 
of the Lamtina against Tlemcen and, in 473/1080-1, 
he seized this town from al-‘Abbas. Subsequently, 
he put this amir to death, along with all the other 
descendants of the family of Ya‘l4 b. Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr and exterminated the Maghrawa who were 
trapped in the town. 

2, Chélif, The emigration of the Maghrawa of the 
central Maghrib to the Maghrib al-Aksa which took 
place in 1971 involved only a part of the tribes of 
the Maghrawa confederation, who left this country 
led by al-Khayr b. Mubammad b. al-Khayr and other 
amirs descended from the ancient princely family 
of the Bani Khazar, The other Maghrawa tribes 
residing in the central Maghrib remained in the 
territory of Chélif and neighbouring sites, the region 
which had been, as stated by Ibn Khaldin, the 
centre of their settlements. These tribes were obliged, 
after the collapse of their power in 971, to pay tribute 
to the major dominions of the central Maghrib 
as a guarantee against their attacks. Among these 
Maghrawa were the powerful tribe of the Band 
Warsifan and the tribes of the Bani) Wartazmar 
(Wanzamar), the Bani lit, the Bani Zadjdjdak 
and the Band Sindjas. Later, the Arab sources add to 


these the Bani Ba Sa‘id and the Bani Warra. In the 
sth/r1th century the Bani Warsifan resided in the 
neighbourhood of Milyana, where they lived under 
the control of their own shaykhs, subject in this 
period to the authority of the Hammadids, and the 
Band Sindjas, who had their own amir, possessed the 
region of Medea, known as Lamdiya in the Arabic 
sources. 

After the collapse of the dominions of Fas, of 
Sidjilmasa and of Aghm4t brought about by the Al- 
moravids, a Maghrawa prince named Mu‘ansar b. 
Hammad, who claimed descent from Ziri b. ‘Atiyya, 
fled from Yisuf b. Tashfin at the head of a group of 
Maghrawa and entered the territory of Chélif, subject 
at this time to the HammAdid king al-Nasir (454-81/ 
1062-89). It seems that the Maghrawa tribes of this 
region recognised his authority, with the exception 
of the Bani Warsifan who were unwilling to accept 
him and who remained loyal to the Hammadid 
governor based at Milyina. Mu‘ansar b. Hammad 
attacked them and killed a number of their shaykhs: 
he also slew the HamAdid governor of Milyana. Al!- 
Nasir was unable to come to the aid of the Band 
Warsifan on account of his struggles with the 
Hilalian Arabs. So the Band Warsifan marched 
alone against Mu‘ansar, killed him in battle and 
sent his head to al-Nasir. This battle seems to have 
been only one episode in a long war between the 
Maghr4awa invaders of Morocco, who were joined by 
numerous Maghrawa and Zan&ta tribes, and the 
Hammadids which took place ca. 460-70/1067-78. 
In this war, which ended with the decisive defeat 
of the Maghrawa and the Zanata, the Maghrawa and 
Zandta chiefs were decimated. Among these chiefs, 
mention should be made of Abu 'l-Futéh b. Habbis 
{or Hanndsh), amir of the Band Sindjas and ruler 
of Lamdiya (Medea). 

The history of the Maghrawa of the region of 
Chélif under the domination of the Almoravids is 
entirely unknown. They seem however to have 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Lamtina. In 
fact, when ‘Abd al-Samad, a Maghrawa amir who 
belonged to the Band Khazar family and traced his 
origin from the royal family of the Band Khazrin 
of Tripoli, arrived in the territory of Chélif at around 
the middle of the 6th/rzth century, he found there 
only remnants of the Maghriwa. He established 
himself among this people and was greeted with 
honour by the Banfi Warsiffin, the Bani Wartazmar 
(Wanzam4r), the Band Ba Sa‘Td and other Maghrawa 
tribes. These tribes, ever loyal to the family of the 
Bani Khazar, the ancient kings of the territory 
of Chélif and of the entire central Maghrib, were all 
eager to recognise in his person the rights of this 
dynasty, ‘Abd al-Samad allied himself through mar- 
riages to their leading families and left numerous 
children, who were known in the territory of Chélif 
by the name of Bani Khazar or Bani Mubammad, 
no doubt in memory of Muhammad b, Khazar, the 
Maghrawa king of the central Maghrib in the 4th/roth 
century. The arrival of ‘Abd al-Samad in the region 
of Chélif took place shortly before the establishment 
of the empire of the Almohads, who became masters 
of the central Maghrib in 547/1152 after a war against 
a coalition of Zanata tribes. Also members of this 
coalition were the Maghr4wa, in particular the tribe 
of the Bani Warsifin (in ca. 539/1145). One of 
the descendants of ‘Abd al-Samad, a certain Abd 
Nas who was renowned for his piety, received from 
the Almohads, who treated him with great respect, 
the government of part of the territory of Chélif 
and the command of the Maghrawa in this region. 
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Such were the origins of a new Maghrawa state in 
the central Maghrib. The real founder of this state 
was Mandil b. ‘Abd al-Rabm4n, grandson of Aba Nas 
who lived at around the end of the 6th/r2th and 
beginning of the 7th/r3th centuries. This prince 
conquered the neighbouring territories, including 
the region of Wansharis and the town of Lamdiya 
(Medea) along with the places dependent on them. 
The dynasty which he founded is known in the 
mediaeval Arabic sources as Awlad Mandil (g.v.]. 
As for Mandi] b. ‘Abd al-Rabm4n himself, he took 
the field against Ibn Ghaniya, but lost the battle 
and died in 622/1225, prisoner of this chief. 

The successors of Mandil took possession of 
Miliana, of Ténés, of Cherchel, of Mitidja and a large 
part of the region of W4nsharls, founding a quite 
substantial kingdom, much of which was subse- 
quently taken from them by their neighbours, in 
particular by the Bani ‘Atiyya, chiefs of the Zanita 
tribe of Tadjin which inhabited the region of the 
high Chélif. In ca. 670/1271-2, the Maghrawa of 
Chélif recognised the sovereignty of the dynasty 
of the Band ‘Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen. However, 
two years later the ‘Abd al-Wadid sultan Yaghmu- 
rasan b. Zayy4n ravaged the land of the Maghrawa 
and compelled them to cede to him the town of 
Ténés. Thus began the wars between the ‘Abd al- 
WaAdids and the Maghrawa amirs which lasted a 
hundred years. One of the most important episodes 
of these wars was the expedition of the sultan of 
Tlemcen Abii Zayyin (703-7/1304-7) and his brother 
Abi Hamm against the tribes of Chélif in 706/1307, 
in the course of which the ‘Abd al-WAdids subjugated 
the valley of the lower Chélif and conquered the 
towns of this region. Nevertheless, the Maghrawa 
continued to be the formidable enemies of the Band 
‘Abd al-Wad. In fact, in 714/1314-5, the shaykh 
of the Maghrawa tribe of the Band Ba Sa‘id raised, 
in the valley of Chélif, the standard of revolt against 
Abd Hammi who had become sultan of Tlemcen 
after the death of Abi Zayyin. However, he was 
forced to take flight. Living at about the same time 
was the amir Rashid b. Muhammad, a renowned 
Maghrawa warrior who, after the conquest of his 
land by the Bani ‘Abd al-WaAd, offered his services 
to the princes of Bougie. In 703/1303-4 he reached 
the territory of Mitidja (Mitidja), where another 
celebrated Maghrawa warrior named Munlf b. 
Thabdit came to join him with his partisans. But the 
latter, decisively defeated, took refuge with his 
entire family in Spain, where he remained until the 
end of his life. 

Later, at around the middle of the 8th/r4th cen- 
tury, the Maghrawa of Chélif became once more a 
tribe of some importance, They were at this time 
subjects or allies of the sultans of Tlemcen, but they 
sought at every opportunity to rid themselves of 
this dependence. In this period, their principal 
centre was the town of Timzighat or Timzirat. In 
ca. 749/1348-9, a prince of the Awlad Mandil dynasty 
named ‘Ali b. Rashid (possibly the son of the re- 
nowned Maghrawa amir Rashid b, Mubammad 
mentioned above), took possession of the territory 
of Chélif and subjugated Miliana, Ténés, Brechk 
and Cherchel. He also possessed the village of Mazina. 
But the revival of the state of the Maghrawa did 
not last Jong. In fact they were attacked, in 751 or 
752/1350-2, by the sultan Aba Thabit of Tlemcen, 
who subjugated the Maghrawa of Chélif and captured 
Mazina, Brechk, Cherchel, Miliana and Medea, 
The Maghriwa warriors took refuge in the fortress 
of Adjrt which dominated the towns of Ténés. 


In ea. 772/1370, after the death of ‘Ali b. Rashid, 
the Maghrawa of Chélif proclaimed as chief his son 
Hamza, who was the last prince of the Maghrawa 
state of Chélif, His reign was of short duration. In 
774(1372, the sultan of Tlemcen sent powerful forces 
to subdue the Maghrawa. The latter were defeated, 
and the ‘Abd al-Widids took contro] of the town of 
Timzighat (Timzdrat) situated in the centre of their 
territory. Ténés and Miliana also surrendered to the 
sultan of Tlemcen. In the wake of this defeat, the 
Maghtawa of Chélif lost all their power and, to avoid 
the prospect of slavery, they emigrated from the 
region in large numbers. In 775/1373, the majority 
of this people took refuge in the district of Mitidja. 
However, it is quite possible that some of the Magh- 
rawa of Chélif remained in their ancient homeland 
and that the noble and valiant inhabitants of the 
“Magraua Mountain” located near the village or 
Mostaganem who are spoken of in 1525 by Leo 
Africanus belonged to the various segments of the 
Maghrawa. 

3. Zab and its environs. It has been observed 
above how the Maghrawa princes of the Bani’ Khazar 
dynasty took advantage of the Khiridjite revolt of 
Maysara in 122/739-40 and of the enfeeblement of 
the Umayyad governors of Kayrawa4n to extend 
their authority over all the nomadic Zanata of the 
central Maghrib, of which Zab formed a part. So it 
was that from this period onwards, different Berber 
tribes and clans belonging to the confederation of 
the Maghr4wa began moving into this region. In 
316/928-9 the powerful Maghrawa prince Muhammad 
b. Khazar appeared in Zab, from which he energeti- 
cally expelled the supporters of the Fatimids, Later, 
in 379/989-90, a Maghrawa amir claiming descent 
from the family of the Bani Khazar and named 
Said b. Khazrin b. Fulful, discontented with the 
personal policies of the Umayyads of Spain who were 
lavishing extraordinary honours upon the amirs 
Mukatil and Zirl, sons of SAtiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khazar, deserted the Umayyad party and presented 
himself at Aghir at the court of the Zirid prince al- 
Mansir b. Bulukkin (373-86/984-96) who gave to the 
turncoat the government of the town of JTubna in 
the region of Zib. After the death of this amir in 
381 or 382 (991-2), it was his son Fulful b. Said b. 
Khazriin who succeeded him in this role. In 389/999 
this amir rebelled against the Zirid prince Badis 
b. al-Mansfir (386-406/996-1016), but after defeat 
at the hands of the Sanhadja army he took refuge 
in the mountains and subsequently, in 391/r000-1, 
made his way through the desert to Tripoli. 

Among other Maghrawa individuals who were ac- 
tive in Zib and the surrounding region mention 
should be made of three chiefs of the Bani Warzamar 
(Wanzamr), a leading family of the Maghrawa, 
these being al-Mangir al-Warzamarl and his two 
sons ‘Abd Allah and Mas‘id, who made war on 
Hammad b. Bulukkin (405-19/1015-29), probably in 
the vicinity of the town of Baghdya. It is also in 
this period that the Arabic sources mention the 
place known as Kudyat Maghrawa, itself situated 
in the region of Zab. According to al-Bakri (1068), 
two tribes belonging to the ancient confederation 
of the Maghrawa, these being the Band Izmarti 
(Izamratan, Izmartan) and the Band Maghrawa 
proper, resided in the vicinity of Biskra. The latter 
tribe was governed by amirs descended from the 
Bani Khazar family. To the west of the town of 
Bantiyas, which lies to the south-west of Biskra, 
there existed a place known as Sakiyat Ibn Khazar 
“the irrigation canal of Ibn Khazar", which owed 
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its name to a prince belonging to the family of the 
Bani Khazar, possibly the ancient Maghrawa 
king Mubammad b. Khazar who reigned in the 
central Maghrib in the first half and around the 
middle of the roth century. To the west of Bantiyiis, 
al-Bakri notes the presence of the Maghrawa in an 
expanse of desert three or four stages long, on the 
road leading from Oran to the land of Kastiliya 
(Bilid al-Djarid), Maghrawa are also to be found 
in this period to the south of Biskra. In fact, it is 
known that the town of Waghlanat or Wughallan 
(Ourlel or Ourellal on our maps), situated to the 
south of Biskra and probably inhabited by Berber 
IbAdi elements, was besieged in 450/10s8-9 by the 
Maghrawa chief named Ab Zaghil al-Khazari, 
clearly a member of the princely family of the Band 
Khazar. Later, in ca, 468/1075-6, the Maghrawa, 
the Ghumart and other nomadic Zan4ata tribes of 
the Zab region allied themselves with the Hilalian 
Arabs and sacked the towns of the Zab. The leader 
of these brigands was the Maghrawa chief al-Muntasir 
b. Khazriin, master of the Zanata of Tripoli (of 
whom further mention will be made below), who 
made his base at Waghlanat. The inhabitants of Zab 
complained to the Hammédid prince al-Nasir (454- 
81/t061-89), who dispatched against al-Muntasir 
his son al-Mansiir at the head of an army. Al-Mansir 
entered Waghlinat and destroyed the town. Some 
time later, al-Muntasir, for whom ‘Ards b. Sindi, 
chief of Biskra, had laid a trap, was killed by the 
latter and his head sent to al-NAsir. 

It may be added that among the Maghrawa tribes 
which inhabited Zab and the neighbouring regions 
there were also the Bandi Zandadj (Zandadja, 
Zandak). This was an important tribal group which, 
according to al-Ya‘kibi, [bn Hawkal and al-Bakri, 
lived in the 3rd-5th/9th-r1rth centuries in the environs 
of Tubna, of al-Masila (Msila) and of Makkara or 
Makra (the ancient Macri, the contemporary Bordj 
Magra), a town situated midway between Jubna and 
al-Masila, According to the Ibadi historian al- 
Shammakh! (roth/16th century), the majority of 
the Zandadja professed the doctrines of the IbAdi 
sect, ' 

Ibn Khaldin (8th/r4th century) mentions three 
other tribes belonging to the Maghrawa residing in 
the region and vicinity of Zib, these being the Sin- 
dias, the Righa and the Laghwat. The first of these 
tribes occupied the territory currently known as the 
Ouled Nail and the land extending as far as Djebel 
Amour and the mountain of Rashid. According to 
Ibn Khaldiin, the Sindjas resided, before the arrival 
of the Hililian Arabs, in the plains of Ifrikiya, and 
the latter forced this people, not without difficulty, 
to take refuge in the mountains and fortresses of the 
Ouled Nail and the surrounding regions. In the 8th/ 
rath century, they paid tribute to the Hilalian 
Arabs who had subjugated them. According to 
Ibn Khaldin, in this period they still professed the 
doctrines of the Kharidjite sect (in this case, Ibadi). 

The Righa, a nomadic branch of the Maghrawa 
which comprised a large number of families, was 
established in Djebe!l Aiad and in the plain extending 
from this mountain to the town of Nikawus (Ngaous 
on our maps). In the time of Ibn Khaldiin, the Righa 
of the mountains paid tribute to the amirs of the 
tribe of ‘Ayad, and the families of the Righa residing 
in the plain of Nikawus were subject to the local 
Arabs. . 

The Laghwat, a branch of the Maghrawa tribe 
renowned for its valour and its resistance to Arab 
domination, inhabited in the 8th/r4th century, the 
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desert region separating the district of Zab from the 
mountain of Rashid. There they occupied a large 
settlement which bore their name, Laghouat on 
modern maps. 

4. Wadi Righ. A large number of Maghrawa 
families settled, probably at about the middle of 
the 4th/roth century, in the Jand stretching between 
Zab and the territory of W4rdjilan (Ouargla on our 
maps) where the new arrivals built on the banks of 
a stream flowing from south to north, numerous 
towns and villages surrounded by date-palms. In 
the ancient Arab sources, this territory was called 
Wadi Arigha or Wadi Righ, from the name of the 
Maghrawa tribe of the Righa; on modern maps this 
land bears the name of Oued Righ or Oued Rirh. 
The majority of the Maghrawa families who in- 
habited Wadi Arigh were IbadI Kharidjites; they 
principally professed the doctrines of the Wahbis and 
the Nukkdris. Alongside the Righa, there were also 
present in the 8th/14th century some members of the 
Sindjas clan, who arrived in this territory after 
leaving their former settlements in Zab or in Ifrikiya. 
The Ibadi historian al-Shammakhi mentions on 
several occasions the Maghrawa of Righ. The most 
ancient reference to the Maghrawa of Oued Righ 
dates from ca. 362/972-3. Other mentions of the 
Maghrawa of Righ occur in the 5th/11th and 6th/rzth 
centuries. 

5. Eastern Algeria. A segment of the tribe of the 
Sindjas resided, in the 8th/14th century, in the region 
of Constantine. In the same part of Algeria, Arabic 
sources of this period also mention an offshoot from 
the Maghrawa tribe of the Band Warra which gave its 
name to a mountain and a village situated in the 
vicinity of Bougie, Finally, a Maghrawa tribe known 
as the Bani Ikshan which professed the doctrines 
of the Ibadi sect resided, in the 4th/1oth and 5th/11th 
centuries and possibly also in subsequent centuries, 
in the plain of Bone, Fahs Bina in Arabic sources, 
Ibadi sources from the 7th-roth/r3th-16th centuries 
mention eight or so important [badI shaykhs be- 
longing to this tribe. 

C. Tunisia. A segment of the Maghrawa tribe 
of the Bana Izamratan inhabited the canton of 
Nafzawa situated in the south of Tunisia. According 
to the Hafsid historian Ibn Nakhil, quoted by Ibn 
Khaldiin, this was the tribe of origin of the Berber 
chief ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad al-Rand who 
governed, on behalf of the Zirids, the town of Kafsa 
(Gafsa), at the time of the invasion of the Band 
Hilal. In 445/1053-4 he declared himself independent 
and accepted the submission of Tizar, Nafta, 
TakyGs, al-Hamma and other localities in the 
province of Kastiliya; he founded the dynasty of 
the Banu ‘I-Rand. On his death, in 465/1072-3, his 
son and successor Abii ‘Umar (Abi ‘Amr) al-Mu‘tazz 
succeeded in constituting to the west of southern 
Ifrikiya an important principality comprising 
Kamida (Gamouda), Kafsa and Kastiliya, bounded 
to the north by the regions of Sebiba, Kayrawan 
and Sfax. The capital of this principality was the 
town of Kafsa, situated in the centre of the territory 
which it dominated. The domain of the Banu "l-Rand 
existed until 554/1159, at which date the Almohads 
captured Kafsa and deposed the ruling family. 

It seems that the Maghrawa established themselves 
in the Nafz4awa in a quite ancient period. In any case, 
Mubammad b. Ishak al-Khazarl, who was probably 
descended from the princely Maghrawa family of 
the Bani Khazar, was appointed governor of the 
Nafzawa by the Ibadi imam of Tahart, ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n b. Rustum (168-208/ 
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784-823). Muhammad b. Ishak was an Ibadi, as 
were the majority of the inhabitants of the district 
of Nafzawa. Princes descended from the Band 
Khazar family were still ruling the Nafziwa at the 
time of the Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis (406-54/1016/62). 

It may be added that the Maghrawa chief Warri b. 
Sa‘id, descended from the Band Khazrin family an 
offshoot of the Bana Khazar, was appointed governor 
of Nafzawa by the Zirid prince Badis b, al-Mansir 
(400/1009-10), After him, his brother Khazriin ob- 
tained from BAdis the government of Nafz4wa (401-4/ 
IOTO-14). 

The Maghrawa and the Zanata also resided, in the 
second half of the 5th/11th century, throughout the 
region of Kastiliya. Ibn Khaldiin refers, in fact, to 
a raid of Hil@lian Arabs against these Berber groups. 
Probably those involved were the same Maghriwa 
who took part in a coalition of the Hilélian Arab 
tribes of Riyah, of Zughba and of Sulayman which 
campaigned, in 45§7/1064-5, against the Hamméadid 
sovereign al-Nasir. 

Among the Maghrawa tribes inhabiting Ifrikiya, 
mention should also be made of the Bani Sindjas, 
who distinguished themselves by the part that they 
played in the war of the Zan4ta against the Zirid and 
HammAdid SanhAdja. In 514/1120-1 they blockaded 
Gafsa and ravaged the surrounding area. They also 
appeared in the Bilad al-Djarid, where they were 
attacked by Muhammad b. Abi 'I-‘Arab, general of 
the Zirid sovereign ‘Ali b. Yahy4 (509-15/1116-21). 
The Zirid army expelled them from the Djarid and 
destroyed their power. 

D. Tripolitania. An offshoot of the Maghrawa 
led by amirs descended from the family of the Bani 
Khazriin, a branch of the Bani Khazar, established 
an independent government at Tripoli. The history 
of this state, which existed for almost a century and 
a half (391-541/1000-1145), is little known in spite 
of the information provided by Ibn Khaldan, Ibn 
“Idharl, al-Tidjint and other Arab authors. Never- 
theless, some facts are available, in particular con- 
cerning the first century of the dominance of the 
Bani Khazrin. 

It has been observed above that Fulful b. Said 
b. Khazrin, a Maghrawa amir descended from the 
family of the Bani Khazar, was, like his father 
Sa‘Iid b, Khazran, asupporter of the Zirids, lieuten- 
ants of the Fatimids in Ifrikiya and, like his father 
govern of the town of Tubna in the Zab on behalf, 
of this Sanhadja dynasty. In 390/1000-1 Fulful b. 
Sa‘id rebelled against the Zirid prince Badis b. al- 
Masfir. Defeated by Badis, he took refuge in the 
Sahara and subsequently marched on Tripoli, a 
province dependent on the Zirids. He took control of 
this land in 391/1000-r. Becoming master of the 
town and province of Tripoli, Fulful b. Sa‘id was 
constrained to fight a prolonged war against Badis 
b, al-Mansiir, and requiring military support he 
first of all recognised the authority of the Fatimid 
caliph al-H4kim whose aid was, however, ineffectual. 
Therefore, he decided to approach the Umayyads 
of Spain, and in 399/1008-9 he sent a mission to 
the court of Cordova, whose sovereigns had always 
been, since the time of ‘Abd al-Rahm4n III (300-50/ 
912-61), allies and protectors of the Maghriwa 
and their kings, the Band Khazar. However, this 
approach led to no result, as Fulful b. Sad died 
in 400/1009-10, before the return of his ambassadors 
from Cordova. 

After the death of Fulful, the Maghrawa and the 
other Zanata tribes proclaimed as amir his brother 
Warri b. Sa‘id. This chief was obliged, first of 


all, to recognise the authority of the Zirid Badfs 
b. al-Mangir, who marched on Tripoli and occupied 
the town, forcing the Zanata and Maghrawa warriors 
to flee. Warrd b. Sa‘id was granted a general amnesty 
and appointment as governor of Nafz4awa (400/1009- 
10). But in 401/1010-11 he once more repudiated the 
authority of Badls and inaugurated a lengthy war, 
during which the Maghrawa and Zanita ravaged 
extensive areas of southern Ifrikiya and Tripolitania. 
However, they were unable to take control of the 
town of Tripoli which remained in the hands of 
Mubammad b. al-Hasan, the governor appointed by 
Badis b, al-Mansiir. Ultimately, in 404 or 405/1013-15, 
Warrii b, Said again offered his submission to the 
Zirids. 

After the death of Warra b. Sa‘id in 405/ror4-5, 
the Maghrawa and Zanata of Tripolitania were 
divided into two parties, one supporting the succes- 
sion of Khalifa, son of Warra, and the other rallying 
round Khazriin b. Sa‘id, the latter's brother. It 
was Khallfa who emerged victorious over his rival, 
having taken possession of his camp. Khazriin b. 
Sa‘id made his way to Egypt, to the court of the 
Fatimid caliph,where the two sons Said and al-Mun- 
tasir spent their youth, In this manner, Khalifa b. 
Warra established his authority over all the Magh- 
rawa and Zanita of Tripolitania. This chief pledged 
loyalty to Badis b. al-Mansir, but after the death 
of this sovereign and the accession of his son al- 
Mu‘izz (406-454/1016-1062), he rebelled against the 
new Zirid king. Groups of Maghrawa and Zanata led 
by Hammad, brother of Khalifa, made incursions into 
the territories of Gabés and of Tripoli. These raids 
lasted until 413/1022-3. Soon after this, the new 
Zirid governor of Tripoli, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan, 
ceded the town to Khalifa, who thus restored the 
domination of the Bani Khazriin. Subsequently, in 
47/1026, Khalifa b, Warrd made overtures to the 
Fatimid caliph al-Zabir b. al-HAkim (411-27/1021-36) 
and obtained from him confirmation as governor of 
Tripoli, The same year, Khalifa also sent a lavish 
gift to al-Mu‘izz b, Badis. It is probable that Khalifa 
died during the reign of al-Zahir. 

It was apparently in the lifetime of Khalifa b. 
Warrd that Sa‘id b. Khazriin and his brother al- 
Muntagir, sons of Khazrin b. Sa‘Id, returned from 
Cairo and established themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli. At one point, it is not known when 
or how, Sa‘id b. Khazriin succeeded in taking control 
of the town of Tripoli, but he was killed in 429/ 
1037-8. After him, his kinsman Khazrin b. Khalifa 
seized Tripoli. But his residence in the town lasted 
only a year, until December 1038, when he was forced 
to leave Tripoli in secret to escape from al-Munta- 
sir b. Khazrin, who arrived at the head of a Zanata 
army to secure the accession of his brother Sa‘id 
b. Khazriin. This chief, proclaimed amir of the Magh- 
rawa and ZanAta of Tripolitania, governed the town 
and province of Tripoli for a very long period. It 
was during his reign, between the years 430 and 440/ 
1038-49, that a lengthy war took place between the 
Zanita and Maghrawa of Tripoli on the one side and 
the Zirid king al-Mu‘izz b. Badis on the other; the 
latter attacked them at the head of a Sanh4dja army. 
The Maghrawa and Zanata routed the first Sanhadja 
expedition, and repulsed the second, but were de- 
feated by the third and were compelled to conclude 
a peace treaty with al-Mu‘izz. According to Ibn Khal- 
din, al-Muntasir again recognised the authority of 
al-Mu‘izz b. Badis in 443/1051-2, during the inva- 
sion of the Bani Hilal. In fact, he came to the aid 
of Badis at the head of a thousand Zanata horsemen, 
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but was beaten by the Hililians and fled along with 
the entire Zirid army. Despite the occupation of the 
plains of Tripoli by the Hildlian Arab tribes, the 
capital of the province remained in the hands of al- 
Muntasir, who was still in residence there in ca. 
468/1075-6, It was at about this date that he decided 
to lead the Arabs of the tribe of the Banii ‘Adi in 
an assault on the central Maghrib, which was at this 
time in the possession of the Sanhadja dynasty of 
the Bani Hammad. The forces of al-Muntasir oc- 
cupied the towns of al-Masila and Ashir, and also the 
regions of Zab and Righ. Al-Muntasir established his 
headquarters in the small town of Waghlana, to 
which reference has been made above; in addition, 
he remained master of Tripoli. It has also been 
mentioned above that he was treacherously killed 
by the chief of Biskra, who recognised the authority 
of the Bani Hammad. 

After his death, another member of the Bani 
Khazriin family, whose name is not mentioned in the 
sources, took control of Tripoli. The subsequent 
history of Tripoli under this dynasty is not known. 
It is known, however, that the last amir claiming 
descent from the Bani Khazriin was expelled from 
the town of Tripoli by King Roger II of Sicily, who 
replaced him with Aba Yabya Ibn Matra al-Tamimi 
(540/1146). However, according to Ibn Khaldin, a 
section of the Bani Khazriin family was still residing 
in the plains of Tripoli at the time of the conquest 
of this land by the Almohads (ca. 555/1160). 

As for the Maghrawa of Tripolitania, they sub- 
sequently took refuge in the Dijabal Nafisa. They 
were still present in this area in the 8th/r4th century, 
at the time of Ibn Khaldiin, according to whom 
the dense population of the district was composed 
of Nafiisa, of Maghrawa and of some Sadrata families, 
These Maghrawa seem to have converted to Ibadism, 
the religion of the Berber population of the Djabal 
Nafisa. 

It has been observed above that the Maghriwa 
remained, after their conversion to Islam, supporters 
of Sunnism, with the exception of some branches of 
the confederation which embraced Ibadism. However, 
it seems that the conversion of this tribe to Islam 
was for a long time superficial and that certain 
Maghrawa tribes were still, in the 5th/rrth century, 
semi-pagan. In fact, according to al-Bakri (1068), 
there existed among the Bani Warsifan the cult of 
demons known as al-shamdrikh (sing. shumriikh), to 
whom offerings were made, 
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aL-MAGHRIB, the name given by Arab writers 
to that part of Africa which Europeans have called 
Barbary or Africa Minor and then North 
Africa, and which includes Tripolitania, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

The word maghrib means the west, the setting sun, 
in opposition to maghrik, the east, the rising sun 
(Levant), but as Ibn Khaldin remarks, the general 
denomination was applied to a particular region, 
The extent of this area, moreover, varies according 
to different authors. Some oriental writers (e.g. 
al-Mukaddas!) include in the Maghrib not only 
Northern Africa but also Sicily and Spain; the 
majority, however, reserve the name Maghrib for 
the first of these countries, But they are not in 
agreement upon the boundaries to be assigned to it 
on the east. On the other hand, they are in agreement 
about the northern, western and southern boundaries, 
To the north, the Maghrib is bordered by the Mediter- 
ranean. To the west, it extends as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, which it hugs from Tangier to the desert 
of the Lamtiina (Abu 'I-Fida’) or only, according to 
Ibn Khaldin, as far as Safi and the Deren (Great 
Atlas). To the south it stretches (Ibn Khaldin) 
as far as the barrier of moving sands separating 
the country of the Berbers from the land of the 
Negroes, that is to say the Erg [see $auRA?] and as 
far as the rocky regions called fammdda [g.v,). 
Some districts situated outside this limit, such as 
Bada, Tamentit, Gurara, Ghadamés, Fezzan and 
Waddin, are sometimes considered as belonging 
to the Maghrib, As regards the eastern boundary, 
certain authors made it extend as far as the sea of 
Kulzum (the Red Sea) and thus include in the 
Maghrib, Egypt and the country of Barka [g.v.]. 
Others, whose opinion is adopted by Abu ‘l-Fida?, 
make it coincide with the actual frontier of Egypt, 
from the oases (al-Wahbat [¢.v.}) as far as al-‘Ahkaba 
al-kabira between Barka and Alexandria. Ibn Khal- 
diin does not accept this delimitation, because, he 
says, the inhabitants of the Maghrib do not consider 
Egypt and Barka as forming part of their country. 
The latter commences only at the province of Tripoli 
and encloses the districts of which the country of 
the Berbers was composed in former times. Ibn Sa‘id 
and later Maghribl writers limit themselves to 
reproducing with a few variations in detail, the in- 
formation of Ibn Khaldin. As for Yakit, he confines 
the Maghrib to the country stretching from Miliana 
{g.v.] to Sis (ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, 583). 

Placed, according to al-Idrisi, in the third clime, 
but according to al-Zuhri (§§ 11, 21) in the 6th thm 
or djuz’, the Maghrib is divided into several rerions 
more or less clearly defined. Ibn Hawkal (tr. Kramers- 
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Wiet, 57 ff.) distinguishes two regions: the Eastern 
Maghrib from the frontier of Egypt as far as Zawila 
in Tripolitania, and the Western Maghrib from this 
point to Sis al-Aks4; but the division commonly 
accepted is that into three regions, Ifrikiya, Central 
(awsaf) Maghrib and Farther Maghrib (Abu 'I-Fida’, 
Ibn Khaldiin, etc.). Ibn Sa‘id adopts a slightly 
different division: If{rikiya, outer Maghrib, and further 
Sis. lfrikiya (q.v.] had varying limits; central Maghrib 
was from Bougie to the Moulouya river ({bn Khaldin) ; 
and the farther Maghrib from the Moulouya to Safi 
and to the Deren, to which must be added al-Sas, 
which forms,as might be said, according to Ibn 
Khaldiin, an island or country detached from all 
others and surrounded by seas, deserts and moun- 
tains. 

At the present time, the term Maghrib is still 
used in opposition to Mashrik in a sense near to 
that which it had in mediaeval times, but it also 
denotes simply Morocco when the full expression al- 
Maghrib al-Aksa is abbreviated. Furthermore, the 
political union of the North African countries which 
certain politicians seek is called al-Maghrib al-Kabir. 
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AL-MAGHRIB, at-MAMLAKA AL-MAGHRIBIYYA, 
a kingdom of North Africa whose name in 
European languages (Fr, Maroc; Eng. Morocco; 
Span, Marruecos) is a deformation of the name of 
the southern metropolis of the kingdom, Marrakush 
{g.v.]. 

1. GEOGRAPHY. 


Morocco occupies the western part of Barbary; 
it corresponds to the Maghrib al-Aks4 of the Arab 
geographers [see aL-maGuris]. Lying between 5° 
and 15° W. longitude (Greenwich) on the one hand 
and between 36° and 28° N. latitude on the other, 
it covers approximately an area of between 500,000 
and 550,000 km*, On the north it is bounded by 
the Mediterranean, on the west by the Atlantic 
and on the south by the Sahara. On the eastern side 
it stretches to the Tell and to the plateau of Oran. 
The boundary which separates it from Algeria is 
quite conventional and fixed definitely only on 
the northern side. 

Although Morocco forms one with the northern 
part of Africa, it is chiefly oriented to the west. 
It is, one might say, the Atlantic slope of Barbary; 
it is nevertheless a continental country. The coast 
does not lend itself to a maritime population; the 
Mediterranean coast is steep and inhospitable, the 


Atlantic coastline straight and lacking in natural 
shelters. The estuaries of the rivers are of very 
little value because of the sandbars which obstruct 
their entrances, The geological structure is some- 
what complicated. Below the folds of the primary 
age, of which there still exists much eroded evidence 
covered by secondary deposits, have risen strata con- 
temporary with the Alps, The actual relief which has 
resulted from these movements of the earth's surface 
and from these successive modifications consists 
of folded mountain chains, plateaux and plains. 
The chains are two in‘number, the Rif and the 
Atlas. The Rif is the continuation from the other 
side of the Straits of Gibraltar of the Baetican Cor- 
dillera (see RIF], The Atlas (q.v.] chain forms the back- 
bone of Morocco. It breaks into the High Atlas 
oriented west-north-east, linked by the volcanic 
massif of Sirw4 (3,300 m.) to the Anti-Atlas which 
lies more to the South, and also to the Middle 
Atlas running in a diagonal line from the south- 
west to the north-east, as far as the country of 
the outer foothilis of the Rif, from which it is 
separated by the corridor of Taza. From these 
different chains stretch plateaux. Those of the 
east connect the High Atlas to the Saharan Atlas 
of Algeria; those of the West gradually descend 
towards the Atlantic. Amongst the latter some 
are only the vestiges of the primary layer raised 
and eroded; others are composed of sedimentary 
deposits of varying origins. 

In consequence of the oblique orientation of 
the Middle Atlas, which gradually draws away 
from the coast, the plains, which occupy in Morocco 
a more important place than in the rest of Barbary, 
lie mainly on the Atlantic side. They are com- 
posed of two series, the one stretching diagonally 
from the mouth of the Tensift to that of the Muluya 
{the sub-Atlantic plains, the plain of Sebou, the 
corridor of Taza, the plain of the lower Moulouya), 
The other stretches to the foot of the High Atlas 
(Hawz of Marrakush) and disappears in the heart 
of the Middle Atlas. 

Climate. The climate of Morocco has been 
defined as ‘tan Atlantic variety of the Mediterranean 
climate” (Gentil). This however must not be taken 
to apply to the whole of the country; the different 
regions differ as much in regard to temperature 
as in the distribution of rain. On the Atlantic 
coast the climate is relatively mild in winter and 
cool in summer (Tangier: 1a°-24°; Agadir: 14°-22°); 
only small differences are recorded between the 
coldest month and the warmest. In the interior on 
the other hand, the seasonal variations and even 
the daily ones increase the farther one goes inland. 
They become excessive in character in eastern Moroc- 
co where the climate is distinctly continental. The 
rainfall is equally lacking in uniformity. Brought by 
the west and south-west winds, the rains are abundant 
in the autumn, the winter and the beginning of spring 
but they are very rare during the summer, The 
Atlantic coast has everywhere a copious rainfall 
although the quantity which falls decreases as one 
goes from north to south (Tangier: 32 inches, 
Casablanca: 16 inches). It also enjoys the benefit 
of an atmosphere which is saturated with moisture 
even in summer. The interior is not so well served. 
The rains diminish in quantity from west to east. 
The mountain massifs always form an exception. 
They condense the moisure in the form of rain 
and even snow which, although it is by no means 
perpetual, nevertheless covers the high summits 
of the Atlas mountains until the beginning of the 
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summer. Eastern Morocco on the other hand, isolated 
by the barrier of the Middle Atlas, is not subject 
to oceanic influences and only receives, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, 
rare and irregular downfalls of rain, 

The flora reveals in striking fashion these varia- 
tions of climate. Forests of evergreen oak, of oak 
and of cedar clothe the peaks of the High and 
the Middle Atlas and of the Rif. The cork tree 
is found in extensive forests in the massifs of the 
Za‘@ir and Zayan and as far as the region of the 
Atlantic (forest of the Ma‘mfira). The thuya and the 
arganier [see ARGAN] are already more disseminated. 
Poplars, willows, elms and tamarisks form a fringe of 
verdure along the widis. The olive tree is met almost 
everywhere in its wild state. But, as the rainfall 
decreases, the forest gives place to scrub where 
the jujube tree and the mastic abound, then to 
prairie and steppes. The prairie, which hardly 
goes beyond the limits of the maritime plain, is 
the home of plants which are used for fodder and 
of bulbous plants, The steppe is the home of 
shrubs and bushes (artemisia, drin, alfa) which are 
adapted to a dry soil and to extreme variations 
in temperature. The steppes cover a part of the 
interior plains of western Morocco and practically 
the whole of eastern Morocco, where they extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. As 
regards the desert, it is devoid of vegetation in 
the fammddas [q.v.], although the oases form spots 
of verdure ii the midst of the general desola- 
tion. 

Hydrography. The structure of the country 
and the relative abundance of rainfall affect the 
hydrography. Morocco is much richer in running 
streams and in subterranean waters than any other 
country in Northern Africa. Wadls (weds) are here 
more numerous; their courses are longer and their 
volume larger. A number of them even deserve the 
name of rivers. The waters flow in three different 
directions: towards the Atlantic, towards the Medi- 
terranean and towards the basin of the Sahara. The 
Atlantic rivers are in all respects the most important. 
They can be divided into three groups: those of 
the north (Loukkos and Sebou), those of the centre 
(BO Ragrag and Umm al-Rabf‘), and those of the 
south (Tensift and Sous). The Loukkos drains the 
districts of the Gharb; the Sebou, those of the Middle 
Atlas, of the ZarhOn, and the southern slope of 
the Rif. On emerging from the mountains it takes 
numerous turns and windings across the alluvial 
plain and reaches the ocean after a course of 300 
miles. Although subject to considerable variation in 
volume, according to the season, it never dries up 
completely. It is even navigable in its lower course 
{see AL-MAHDIYYA]. The BO Ragrag and the Umm 
al-Rabi* run for a part of their course through the 
central plateau, the Moroccan ‘‘Meseta”.The irreg- 
ularity of their courses makes them useless for 
navigation. The Tenslft, to the north of the High 
Atlas, the Wadi Sis to the south, which are much 
less in volume approach more nearly to the classic 
type of widI of northern Africa. The watercourses 
of the Sahara (W4d Gir, Wad Ziz, Wad Dar‘a) 
diminish in volume as they go farther away from 
the mountains and end by disappearing in the sand. 
The Dar‘a (g.v.] alone reaches the Atlantic, but it only 
flows intermittently in its lower course. As for the 
Mediterranean rivers, they are only torrents with 
violent and rapid floods. The Moulouya (Malwiyya) 
alone forms an exception. It collects water from the 
slopes of the Middle Atlas but only reaches the sea 
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in much diminished volume on account of the loss 
it suffers in crossing the steppes. 

Although the common characteristics of all the 
countries of Barbary are found in Morocco, the 
greater or less differences in relief, the differences 
in climate, the peculiarities of vegetation bring in 
their train a diversity more marked than in Algeria 
or Tunisia. The combination of these different 
elements determines the existence of regions which 
differ the one from the other in their configuration, 
their resources, the density and manner of existence 
of their population. We may distinguish six such 
regions: Northern Morocco, the basin of the Sebou, 
Central Morocco, the country of the Atlas, Eastern 
Morocco, and Moroccan Sahara. 

Northern Morocco, Northern Morocco com- 
prises a mountainous zone (the mountains of the Rif 
properly so-called which are to the north-west con- 
tinued in the “domes” of the Djeb4la (Jb&la) as far as 
the Strait of Gibraltar) and regions less rugged in 
character which to the south-east and the west 
form the transition into the adjoining countries, 
The mountains, split into deep ravines by the 
courses of the wadis, for the most part only leave 
between their last escarpment and the sea-shore a 
narrow strip, or a few bays enclosed between 
the rocky promontories. A few cuttings which run 
across the ranges afford communication between 
the two watersheds. The Rif, therefore, must seem 
to be a world very little accessible to influences 
from without, Arab influence has scarcely grazed 
it. The population has always vigorously opposed 
the political measures of the sultans as well as the 
attempts of Europeans to settle themselves there. 
Crowded into a limited territory, since the highest 
parts of the mountains are useless, the people of the 
Rif find their chief means of subsistence in the culti- 
vation of vegetables and fruits, A number of them 
gain from temporary emigration an addition to their 
resources. They are not nomadic but inhabit villages 
perched on the slopes. Towns are represented only 
by Shafs4wan (Chechaouen) and Wazz4n (Ouezzan), 
religious and commercial centres, situated the one on 
the northern side and the other on the southern side 
of the Djebala. Towards the south-east, plains inter- 
spersed with mountain masses extend as far as the 
Moulouya. The lack of rain gives to these plains (Sal- 
wan, Garet) the aspect of steppes more fitted to a pas- 
toral life than to agriculture and asettled life. Towards 
the west the lowlying coastland, still a very 
narrow border at the strait of Gibraltar, in- 
creases gradually from the north to the south 
between the Atlantic coast and the last slopes 
of the Djebila. This district commonly called the 
Gharb is a corridor. It still keeps in this respect 
its historical significance, but its economic value 
is diminished by the stagnation of its waters in 
the hollows in the flat bottoms of the valleys, 
and by the insecurity resulting from the proximity 
of the warlike tribes of the high mountains. A 
few townships have however succeeded in establishing 
themselves, either at the crossing of roads such 
as al-Kasr al-Kabir [¢.v.] or in proximity to the 
coast like Ceuta, Tangier and Larache [see the 
articles SABTA, TANDJA and AL-‘aRA7Isy]. 

The valley of the Sebou. The valley of 
the Sebou lies between the Rif, the Middle Atlas, 
the Moroccan Meseta and the Atlantic, The situation 
of the region, the abundance and variety of its 
natural resources makes it of exceptional value. 
The Sebou links up the whole of it. Through its 
tributary the Innawen, the valley of which leads 
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to the pass of Taza, it makes communication with 
the rest of Barbary easy. The mountain massifs 
there (Zarhén, Zdlagh, mountains of Gerwan) offer 
no inseparable obstacles to communication. The high 
plains of Sais and Meknés are contrasted with 
the lower plains of the Shrarda and the alluvial 
plains of the lower course of the Sebou. The in- 
fluence of the Atlantic is felt far into the interior 
and combines with the numerous streams that flow 
into the Sebou and its tributaries and the subter- 
ranean waters to promote the development of all 
forms of vegetation. Forests cover the higher slopes 
of the mountains; fruit-trees flourish on the sunny 
slopes and cereals on the high plains; the merdjas, 
temporary marshes produced by the Sebou in its 
lower course, are used for grazing until they are 
sufficiently dry to be of use to agriculture, This 
combination of circumstances, so auspicious for 
human habitation, has made the valley of the 
Sebou a centre of intensive settlement. The most 
diverse ethnic elements have settled together and 
mixed there. All types of habitation are found as 
well as all degrees of attachment to the soil from 
a nomadic to settled town life. Human activities 
are displayed in the most varied forms (grazing, 
agriculture, arboriculture, commerce, industry). 
The country villages, douars of huts in the plains, 
villages of houses of clay in the mountains, are 
numerous, the towns are flourishing, Mawlay Idris 
[g.v.] is the sacred city of Morocco, Sefrou on the 
borders of the plain of Sa’is and the high limestone 
plateau lives by trading with the people of the 
mountains and the industry of its weavers and makers 
of slippers. Fas and Meknés are among the great 
cities of Morocco. 

The first of these towns has remained to this 
day the political, religious, intellectual and economic 
centre of Morocco. It has resisted all the usual 
causes of decline. From all time the ownership 
of the high plains of the Sebou has been bitterly 
contested. Their possession has been the condition 
for the establishment and survival of the dynasties 
which have succeeded one another in Morocco. 
Their politica! significance and role in history cor- 
responds very exactly to their geographical position 
and economic value. 

Central Morocco. Between the valley of 
the Sebou, the ranges of the Atlas and the Atlantic, 
covering about a quarter of habitable Morocco, 
lies the region called by the geologists the Moroccan 
Meseta. It concludes districts of very different 
character, the only feature uniting them being the 
possession of a common substratum, the Hercynian 
paenoplain covered almost everywhere by sediment- 
ary horizontal formations. Differences of structure 
and of climate distinguish clearly the various parts: 
the Atlantic plain, the plateaux of the centre, and 
the interior plain of the Hawz. The maritime plain 
lies along the Ocean from Rabat to Mogador [see 
AL-SUWAYRA]. Very narrow at its northern and 
southern ends, it broadens near the centre (Dukk4la, 
Shawiyya) to a width of 50 miles. To the rains and the 
constant moisture from the vicinity of the Atlantic, 
the abundance of running streams and subterranean 
waters, the natural fertility of the soil further adds 
to the conditions for prosperity. The firs or black 
lands which run in an unbroken line behind the 
coast from the Bi Ragrag to Tensift are admirably 
suited for the growth of cereals. The rural population, 
almost everywhere settled, is therefore considerable. 
The land of the Dukkala has 40 people to the square 
kilometre, a density very much greater than that 


of the other districts of Morocco. The towns of 
the coast, Salé, Rabat, Casablanca, al-Djadida, Azem- 
mour, Safi, Mogador [g.vv.), benefit by the richness 
of the hinterland. The exportation of agricultural 
produce has at all times been a branch of com- 
merce, and has been much developed since the 
settlement of Europeans there. While facility for 
communications and the continental relations with 
the valley of the Sebou opened the plain to Arab 
influences, the ports of the coast maintained contact 
with abroad and permitted the infiltration of 
European influences, 

The interior is much more broken. The ground 
rises gradually up to a height of 2,000-2,500 feet. 
The predominant formation is plateaux terminating 
on the north in the very old massifs of the Za‘@ir 
and Zayan, which are really mountains in character, 
in the south in the equally old but less elevated 
massif of the Rahamna, These plateaux deeply 
cut into by the course of the Umm Rabi‘ overlook 
on the west side the low-lying coastlands from the 
top of cliffs, and slope gently on the south-east to the 
plain of Tadla, This is a depression, over 120 
miles in length, running to the north into the 
heart of the Middle Atlas where it terminates in 
a cul de sac, while it broadens greatly in its 
southern part. A low pass enables communication 
to be made between the Tadia and the Hawz of 
Marrakush, a basin shut in by the High Atlas in 
the south, the Middle Atlas in the east, the Djbilat 
in the north and the hills of the Shiyadma in the 
west. The economic value of this inner region is 
very unequal. On the mountains of the north, the 
rains and streams support forests and the local in- 
habitants devote themselves to cattle-rearing. The 
plateaux of the centre covered with a surface of lime- 
stone have great stretches of bare rock and cultiva- 
tion is difficult. The Tadla is no better favoured 
except in the zone adjoining the Atlas, watered 
by torrents descending from the mountains. The 
plain of the Hawz would also suffer disastrously 
from drought, if human industry had not averted this 
danger, An ingenious system of irrigation [see KANAT] 
has transformed the country round Marrdkush 
into a vast palmgrove and resulted in a particularly 
dense population. Comparatively large towns 
(Amizmiz, Damnit [¢.v.) and Tameslubt) and 
especially Marrikush have been enabled to rise 
and prosper. Between this region, already half 
Saharan, and the high lying plains of the Sebou, 
the plateaux of the centre and the mountains of 
the north which come down to within a short distance 
of the shore, interpose a barrier which the attitude 
of its inhabitants makes still more difficult to cross. 
The Zayan, the Za‘@ir, the Zemmir, over whom 
the authority of the makhzen has never been very 
securely exercised, have more than once cut direct 
communication between Fas and Marrdkush. These 
two cities have been at different periods the capitals 
of distinct and even hostile kingdoms. 

The region of the Atlas. In spite of the 
marked differences between the different elements 
of the Atlas, the whole region nevertheless has 
general characteristics of its own. Between Atlantic 
Morocco on the one hand and Saharan Morocco 
on the other, the Atlas lies as an almost continuous 
barrier. Only the few transverse fractures in the 
Middle Atlas permit passage between the basin of 
the Sebou and the Saharan oases, while in the High 
Atlas valleys running right into the heart of the 
massif give access to passes opening on the valleys 
of Sous and the Dar‘a. Moister and colder, the 
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Middle Atlas is covered with forests which are 
denser and more extensive than those of the 
High Atlas. Both however are great watersheds. 
From the Middle Atlas come the great rivers of 
the Atlantic slope (Sebou, Gigd, Umm Rabi‘, Wadi 
"|-SAbid), from the High Atlas the Tasawt and the 
Tensift. The Jands of the Atlas are nevertheless 
poor. The high mountains offer little to support 
mankind. Human activities are found mainly in 
the zones of contact between the mountains and 
the plains (dir) of the Middle Atlas and in some 
specially favoured valleys of the High Atlas. Except 
in the Middle Atlas, where the nomadic mode of 
life results in the exodus in the bad season of the 
inhabitants who lead a pastoral life, and on the 
plateaux of the High Atlas on the Atlantic side 
(Haba, Shiyadma) the inhabitants of which are 
mainly engaged in cattle-rearing, the natives are 
settled. They live in villages perched on the slopes 
and terraces between wAdis or scattered along the 
valleys. There is nothing approaching a town in 
size. These regions, defended by the nature of the 
country, have almost completely escaped outside 
influence: they are still almost exclusively the 
domain of Berber tribes (Beraber in the Middle 
Atlas and Shliib in the High Atlas). The customs and 
institutions peculiar to this people [see BERBERS] 
have survived to a greater extent here than in any 
other region of North Africa. In particular, their 
political organisation was most rudimentary: 
municipal republics administered by a djamd‘a in 
the Middle Atlas, feudal lordsbips ruled in patri- 
archal and despotic fashion by a few powerful 
families in the High Atlas. The people of these 
regions have also always opposed vigorously the 
central power; the authority of the makhzen [g.v.] over 
the Berbers of the High Atlas has never been 
exerted except through the local chiefs. As to the 
tribes of the Middle Atlas, they have for long 
retained an almost complete independence. 
Eastern Morocco. Eastern Morocco may be 
described as the continuation of the central Maghrib, 
of which it has the distinctive characteristics. In 
it, as in Orania, we have a fell zone and a zone 
rising by successive stages up to 6,000 feet. The 
upper valley of the Moulouya separates them from 
the Middle Atlas. The monotony of these vast 
spaces is only broken by the outcrops of gfrs, 
flat beds of rocks cut up by erosion and by the 
depressions of the chotts (see sHatt]. Beaten by the 
winds, exposed to the rigours of an extreme climate, 
these lands are only fit for the pastoral life led by the 
nomads who raise sheep. The valley of the Moulonya 
is no better favoured, except in the vicinity of the 
Atlas, where villages surrounded by vineyards with 
a settled population are found along the tributaries 
of the river. As to the Tell, hills of no very great 
height (the most important being that of the Beni 
Snasen which does not exceed 5,000 feet) divide 
it up into compartments occupied by plains (plains 
of the Awlad Mansiir, on the coast, of the Trifa, 
of the Angad which in the south reaches the cliffs 
in which the high plateaux end). The dryness of 
the climate frequently gives these plains a steppe- 
like character; only the western part of the plain 
of the Angad with a fertile and well-watered soil 
lends itself to cultivation. The nomads come here 
to procure grain. But this region owes its importance 
less to its natural resources than to its situation 
on the natural route between Atlantic Morocco 
and the rest of Barbary. Oujda [see wapypa], which 
commands the passage, has thus been enabled to 
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escape various causes of decay that have threatened 
it. A border district, eastern Morocco has always been 
a disputed region, a “march” for which the lords 
of Tlemcen and Fas have contended. The authority 
of the latter was never solidly enough established 
here to impose itself on the settled inhabitants of 
the mountains and on the nomads of the plateaux 
and plains. 

The Moroccan Sahara. The Moroccan Sahara 
is the northwestern corner of the Sahara, There 
we find the general characteristics of this desert 
region [see $auRA’]. Only the parts adjoining the 
Atlantic and the threshold of the mountains offer 
favourable conditions for man. In the plain of 
Sas [¢.v.], shut in between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas, the rivers and the irrigation canals enable 
shrubs to grow, The Dar‘a, Ziz and Gir are in 
their upper courses fringed by a thin border of 
cultivated land, pasturage, vineyards, and in their 
middle course assure the growth of palmgroves 
of which the best known, if not the most prosperous, 
is that of the Tafilalt [¢.v.], The richness—only 
relative it is true—of these oases is in contrast 
with the desolation of the rocky plateaux (hammddas) 
which form the greater part of the Moroccan Sahara. 
These natural conditions determine the mode of life 
of the inhabitants. Some lead a nomadic life and 
drive their flocks up and down the plateaux; others 
are permanently settled on the Sous, in the high val- 
leys and in the oases. Sis contains numerous villages 
and even towns (Agadir, Tiznit, Tarudant); the oases 
have a settled population in the Asdr. Those of Tafi- 
lalt, Tamgrut, BO Dnib and Figig carry on a certain 
amount of commerce between Atlantic Morocco 
and the Sahara. But this very circumstance has 
prevented them escaping as completely as the lands 
of the Atlas from the political and intellectual 
influence of Western Morocco, especially Tafilalt 
where considerable groups of Arab shorf@ (see sHuRA- 
PA?} have been long established in the midst of Berber 
populations, But, although the present dynasty 
actually came from Tafilalt, the people of this 
region have frequently escaped Sharifian authority. 
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Il. History. 


Morocco before Islam. Morocco, like the 
other parts of North Africa, has probably been 
inhabited from a very remote period. We know, 
however, nothing definite about its earliest in- 
habitants. The traces which they have left, weapons 
and tools of chipped flint, pottery, rock-paintings, 
some of which represent animals of the quatern- 
ary period, now extinct, megalithic monuments 
identical with those found all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin, give us no information in this respect. 
At most, we may suppose that the primitive 
population consisted of emigrants from southern 
Europe, the Sahara and perhaps from Egypt, The 
fusion of these diverse elements gave birth to a 
race, the members of which, frequently different 
in type and physical features, were united by a 
community of language, The ancient writers called 
them Libyans and Moors, They were the an- 
cestors of the present Berbers [g.v.]. 

The first historical fact known, and that only 
imperfectly, is the appearance in the 12th century 
B.c. of the Phoenicians on the Moroccan coast. 
The sailors of Tyre and Sidon built factories there, 
where they exchanged goods of eastern origin for 
local products (cattle, wool, hides) and slaves. 
But Phoenician influence was exercised mainly 
through the intermediary of Carthage when it in 
turn had become the metropolis of a great mari- 
time empire. The Carthaginians rebuilt the ruined 
factories and added new ones. In the middle of 
the sth century, Hanno in the course of his cel- 
ebrated ‘‘Periplus” established on the Atlantic 
coast seven colonies of which one was at the 
mouth of the Sebou. Rusaddir (Melilla), Septem 
(Ceuta), Tingis (Tangier), Lixus (Larache), Sala 
(Salé) were the principal Carthaginian establish- 
ments. It does not seem, however, that Carthage 
sought to extend her power into the interior. She 
was content no doubt to conclude treaties with 
the native chiefs and to recruit mercenaries from 
the country. Morocco remained independent, but 
the tribes who inhabited it were not organised 
into states, except perhaps in the east, where ancient 
writers mention in the period of the Punic Wars the 
existence of a kingdom of Mauretania of Marusia 
extending along both banks of the Moulouya. ’ 


The destruction of the Carthaginian empire 
hardly altered this state of affairs, For two centuries 
Rome administered only the “Province of Africa” 
directly and left the other regions of Barbary in 
the hands of native chiefs under a more or less 
severe protectorate. Northern Morocco shared the 
fate of Mauretania down to the annexation of 
this kingdom in 42 a.p. The region to the east 
of the Moulouya formed part of Caesarean Maure- 
tania. The lands stretching from the Moulouya to 
the ocean formed Mauretania Tingitana, an im- 
perial province governed by a procurator. When 
the empire was reorganised by Diocletian, it was 
attached to Spain, 

Roman Moroceo never covered more than a 
small portion of the modern Morocco. On the 
Atlantic coast, it barely extended beyond the mouth 
of the BO Ragrag, and in the interior to the massif 
of the Zarhin. The plateaux and sub-Atlantic 
plains and the mountains of the Rif, Middle and 
High Atlas escaped the authority of Rome. It 
was the same with the Sahara. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, who in 41 a.p. advanced 
as far as the Wadi Gir, remained an isolated in- 
cident. 

To defend herself against the rebellions of her 
own subjects and to protect the country from 
Berber inroads, Rome had to keep in Tingitana 
an army of 10,000 men, to build strategic roads and 
to establish fortified posts on the sides of the triangle: 
Sala, Zarhiin, Tingis. With the exception of Volubilis 
[see MAWLAY 1pRIs], the importance of which has 
been revealed by its ruins, and which was undoubted- 
ly a centre of influence of Roman culture on the 
people of the interior as well as a military base, 
the towns were all on the coast. They were Lixus 
and Tingis, raised to the rank of coloniae, and 
Ceuta, They owed their prosperity mainly to trade 
with Spain, to which were exported oil and wheat, 
the two main products of the country. On the 
whole, however, Rome’s influence on Morocco was 
superficial and has left little trace. 

Without any really firm hold on the country, 
weakened by native risings and by the quarrels 
between the Donatists and the orthodox, Roman 
rule was to collapse suddenly at the beginning 
of the 5th century. Germanic invaders, the Van- 
dals, came from Spain and in 429 A.D. con- 
quered without opposition Tingitana which they 
gave back a few years later to the Romans. Soon 
afterwards the western empire disappeared and the 
natives seized the opportunity to become indepen- 
dent. The Byzantines, who in the 6th century 
destroyed the Vandal kingdom, were content to 
re-occupy the two strongholds of Ceuta and Tangier. 
The rest of Morocco was in the hands of the 
Berbers. The latter were divided into a large num- 
ber of tribes, of whom the principal were the Ghumara 
{g.v.] on the Mediterranean coast, the Bargha- 
wita [g.v.) on the Atlantic coast between the strait 
of Gibraltar and the mouth of the Sebou, the 
Mikn4sa, in the central district, the Masmida (g.v.], 
on the western slope of the High Atlas and on 
the coast from the Sebou to the Sis; the Haskira 
between the Sis and the Dar‘a; the Lamta and 
Lamtiina [g.vv.] on the left bank of the Dar‘a. These 
Berbers were all of Sanhadja stock; some professed 
Christianity or Judaism, but the majority still fol- 
lowed the old nature worship, The Arab conquest 
brought them a new religion: Islam. 

The Introduction of Islam. The Arabs 
appeared in the extreme Maghrib at the end of 
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the 1st/7th century. Tradition relates that Sidi 
‘Ukba, the founder of al-Kayraw4n, in ca. 65/684-5 
undertook an expedition which carried him as far 
as the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. This raid, 
however, if it ever took place, was too transitory 
to have any permanent results. But at the beginning 
of the following century, Masa b. Nusayr [g.v.] 
who had just completed the conquest of Ifrikiya, 
took Tangier, installed a governor there and set 
himself to conquer and convert the local people. He 
succeeded without much trouble. Attracted by the 
hopes of gain, the Berbers adopted Islam and 
enrolled themselves in the armies which were in- 
vading Spain. They were not long, however, in 
rising against the Arabs. Dissatisfied with the 
share allotted them of lands taken from the Christians 
in the Peninsula, and exasperated by the exactions 
of the governors of Tangier, they took up arms 
in 122/740 on the call of the porter Maysira [g.v.). 
The rebellion was both religious and political in 
character. With the same readiness with which 
they had adopted Islam, the Berbers adopted 
Kharidji doctrines from the east, teachings which 
also appealed to their equalitarian tendencies and 
to their spirit of independence, The army sent 
from Syria to establish order was destroyed on 
the banks of the Sebou in 124/742 and the extreme 
Maghrib was lost at one stroke to the caliph and 
to orthodoxy, Berber principalities were organised 
in the Rif; in the west, the Barghawita recognised 
the authority of a certain Salih, founder of a rival 
religion to Islam, who had composed a Kur4n, 
that is a sacred book, in Berber. None of these little 
states was strong enough to impose its authority 
on the others and to collect all the Berber tribes 
under one rule, 

It looked for a time as if the Idrisid dynasty 
{g.v.] were to play this part. Idris I and his 
successor Idris II, actually enforced their authority 
over the greater part of the tribes of northera 
Morocco and successful expeditions extended their 
kingdom from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the High Atlas and from the Atlantic to beyond 
Tlemcen. Ardent champions of Islam, they imposed 
their religion on those peoples who did not yet 
practise it or who had abandoned it after once 
adopting it. The conversion of the extreme Maghrib 
to Islam is their work much more than that of 
the Arab conquerors. Zealous defenders of orthodoxy, 
in spite of their ‘Alid origin, they fought the Kharidjis 
with the same vigour but did not, however, succeed 
in completely extirpating the heresy. It is not with- 
out good reason that legend has transformed these 
rude warriors into saints, the one Idris I, patron 
saint of Morocco, the other Idris II, the patron saint 
of the city of Fas [¢.v.]. The building of this city 
had enduring results, It gave northern Morocco 
a religious, political and economic centre which 
it had lacked since the disappearance of Roman 
rule. Favoured by its position, Fas prospered 
rapidly. It survived all causes of decline, even 
the collapse of the Idrisid power. 

The Idrisids indeed rapidly declined. The various 
yroups which had recognised the authority of the 
founders of the dynasty were not long in casting 
it off and fighting with one another. These rival- 
ries were taken advantage of by the Fatimids of 
Ifrikiya and the Umayyads of Spain, who during 
the 4th/ioth century disputed the possession of 
the extreme Maghrib. With the assistance of the 
Mikn4sa, the Umayyads in the end remained masters 
of the country. They were in their turn ousted 
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by the Maghr4wa [9.v.], whose chief Ztri b. ‘Atiyya, 
abandoning the cause of the Umayyads, seized 
Fas, where his descendants ruled for three-quarters 
of a century. 

The Almoravids and the Almohads, The 
extreme Maghrib seemed to be condemned to 
anarchy and to be broken up among small factions 
when the Almoravid invasion came [see AL-MURABI- 
TON]. After having first of all subjected all the 
lands south of the High Atlas, then established 
themselves solidly on the northern slopes, at the 
foot of which Yisuf b. Tashfin founded Marra- 
kush in 454/1062, these Saharan hordes turned 
to the centre, east and north of Morocco, sweeping 
everything before them: Fas, Tangier, the Rif, Oran 
and Ténés fell before them, The Berber principalities 
of the Maghrawa, the Barghawata and Band Ifran 
disappeared. In less than twenty years, YGsuf b. 
Tashfin became sole master of the extreme Maghrib 
as far as Algiers. To these territories, already vast, 
was soon to be added half of Spain. Summoned 
by the Muslim amirs who were threatened by the king 
of Castile, Yasuf b. Tashfin checked the Christian 
advance at Zallaka (479/1086 [g.v.]), then dispos- 
sessed the petty Muslim rulers to his own advantage. 
Morocco was thus extended across the Straits of 
Gibraltar as far as the Ebro and to the Balearic 
Islands. The fortunes of the Almoravids were, it 
is true, as ephemeral as they were brilliant. In 
contact with Andalusian civilization, the Saharans 
rapidly became decadent. The rigid orthodoxy, 
which had been their strength, relaxed; they in 
their turn were regarded as infidels, ‘anthropo- 
morphists” (mudjassimiin), whom it was lawful and 
even meritorious to fight. It was in the name 
of orthodoxy that the Masmdda and the Hintata 
of the High Atlas under the lead .rship of Ibn Tamart 
and ‘Abd al-Mu’min (9.vv.] entered into the struggle 
against the Almoravids, 

This struggle ended in the displacement of the 
Almoravids by the Almohads{see AL-mUWAHHIDON). 
In seven years (533-40/1139-46), ‘Abd al-Mu?min 
conquered all Morocco; Sidjilmasa, Oran, Tlemcen, 
and Ceuta fell one after the other into his hands. 
Next came the turn of Salé, Fas, and finally of 
Marrakush, the gates of which were opened to him 
by the treachery of the Christian mercenaries. 
Muslim Spain was also conquered with the exception 
of the Balearic Islands, Even in Africa, the Hamm4- 
did kingdom of Bougie was conquered in 545-6/ 
mr51-2. A few years later (554-5/1159-60), 
a new expedition led ‘Abd al-Mu’min into Ifrikiya 
and secured him possession of the interior and 
of the coast, which he took from the Normans 
of Sicily, who had occupied it some time before, 
Morocco in the strict sense of the word was now 
merely a province in the vast Berber empire. The 
unification of these territories under one ruler had 
important consequences for the Maghrib. It facili- 
tated the diffusion in North Africa of the Hispano- 
Moorish civilisation, which was to be perpetuated 
in Morocco after it had disappeared from the Penin- 
sula itself. Further, it brought into the extreme 
Maghrib a new ethnic element: the Arab one. ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, as well as his successors, on several 
occasions deported Hilali tribes from the central 
Maghrib and Ifrikiya, where they continually created 
unrest, to the sub-Atlantic plains where other 
weues of Arabs joined them of their own free 

The Almohad empire was too vast, it comprised 
regions of too different a nature, peoples too foreign 
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to one another to last long united. The Almohad 
caliphs were powerless to restrain the separatist 
tendencies which revealed themselves on all sides. 
In the first half of the 7th/13th century the Almohad 
empire broke up. Ifrikiya and the central Maghrib 
recovered their independence; local dynasties set 
up in Tunis (Hafsids) and Tlemcen (‘Abd al-Wadids). 
The extreme Maghrib ended by slipping away from 
the descendants of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who were re- 
placed by the Marinids [9.v.]. 

The Marinids. Berbers of Zanata stock, driven 
by the Hilal! Arabs on to the plateaux of Oran 
and into the central valley of the Moulouya, the Band 
Marin had at first entered the service of the Al- 
mohads, then turned against them, when the power 
of the dynasty began to decline. By repeated 
razzias they made themselves masters of almost 
all northern Morocco, After the death of the caliph 
al-Sa‘id, who had been able to arrest their progress 
for a time, their leader Ab Yahya (641-56/1243-58) 
seized Fis, Meknés, Rabat and Sidjilmasa. The 
capture of Marrékush (668/1269) by Abd Ydsuf, 
successor of Yahya, marked the final triumph 
of the Marinids. Heirs of the Almohads, the 
first Marinids endeavoured to reconstitute the 
empire of their predecessors. In Spain, they en- 
forced their authority on the Muslims of Anda- 
lusia. In Africa, they endeavoured to take the 
central Maghrib from the ‘Abd al-Wadids. They 
were successful when Tlemcen, besieged seven 
times in sixty years, finally fell into the hands of 
Sultan Abu ‘l-Hasan (748/1347). Ten years later, 
the same ruler took Bougie, Constantine and Tunis, 
but his hold on these was very insecure. At the 
end of barely a year, Abu ‘!-Hasan, defeated by 
the Arabs, found himself forced to abandon [fri- 
kiya, the Hafsids returned to Tunis and the ‘Abd 
al-Wadids to Tlemcen, while the sultan’s own son 
Abd ‘Indn rose against him in Morocco, Attaining 
to power, Abii ‘Indn renewed his father’s efforts. 
He re-occupied Tlemcen and Tunis, it is true, 
but could not retain them (761/1360). The Hafsids 
and ‘Abd al-W&dids recovered their kingdoms al- 
most at once. 

Separatist tendencies thus triumphed and on 
this occasion in a most definite fashion. The ex- 
treme Maghrib, the history of which had hitherto 
been so often that of Barbary, began to live its 
own life. The Marinid kingdom, while its bound- 
aries in the east were still vague and changing, 
already corresponded roughly to modern Morocco 
and the Marinids may be regarded as the first 
strictly Moroccan rulers. Lacking the religious 
prestige of their predecessors, they endeavoured to 
secure the moral authority which they lacked by 
taking as their patron saints the apostles of Islam 
in the Maghrib. The cult of Mawlay Idris in the 
8th/r4th and particularly the gth/rsth century as- 
sumed an importance which it has retained to the 
present day. No less characteristic is the development 
of intellectual life and the arts, The Hispano-Moorish 
civilisation never flourished more brilliantly in 
Morocco than in the Marinid period. The rulers 
attracted to their court the poets, men of letters 
and lawyers of the Iberian Peninsula and of the 
Maghrib. The university of al-Karawiyyin at Fas 
attracted students from all the lands of the western 
Muslim world. Fas, which the Marinids, abandoning 
Marrakush and Rabat, the capitals of their predeces- 
sors, chose as their royal residence, was given 
splendid buildings by them, palaces, mosques and 
madrasas, It was at the same time a commercial 


city in which African and Spanish merchants mixed 
with Christian traders. 

This brilliant exterior, however, was quite de- 
ceptive. Marinid Morocco was never able to organise 
itself on a solid basis. The central power was 
very weak and did not succeed in imposing its 
authority everywhere. The accession of each sultan 
was an occasion for outbreaks. The pretenders 
who arose always found supporters readily, either 
among the Arabs or the Berbers. Powerless in the 
interior, the sultans were no more fortunate in 
their enterprises against their neighbours of the 
central Maghrib or against the kings of Granada, 
Their prestige and their authority could not survive 
these checks. The Marinids in the strict sense dis- 
appeared from the scene in 869/1465, after the as- 
sassination of the sultan by an Idrisid sharif. The 
Band Watts, descended from a collateral branch, 
the chief of whom seized the power in 873/1470, had 
themselves a wretched existence. Their kingdom 
broke up into a large number of independent little 
groups, principalities at Fas and Marrakush, Berber 
republics in the Atlas, Marabout fiefs in the Rif, 
the Gharb and in the Dar‘a and Sis. The sultans were 
quite powerless to prevent this decomposition. 

The Christian offensive and the revival 
of Islam, Of all the causes which combined to 
enfeeble and discredit these rulers, the principal 
was undoubtedly their impotence against the 
offensive of the Christians against the Maghrib. 
In 8138/1415 the Portuguese took Ceuta, in 8690/1465 
al-Kasr al-Saghir, in 875/1471 Tangier. They thus 
secured themselves a base of operations in the 
north while by the occupation of Asila and Anfi 
(Casablanca) they secured a footing on the Atlantic 
coast, In the early years of the roth/r6th century, 
they built fortified posts at Santa Cruz (Agadir) 
and Mazagan and took by force of arms Safi [see 
saFl) and Azammir f{¢.v.J. Holding all places of 
importance except Larache [see At-‘arA’Isy] they 
brought under their protectorate all the lands 
near the coast (Shawiya, Haba, DukkAla), forced 
the local people to pay them tribute and to hand over 
to them strategic points up to the environs of 
Marrakush. Their expeditions had no other aim 
than plunder, no other result than to exasperate 
the inhabitants who saw their towns destroyed, 
their douars burned, their women and children 
massacred or sold as slaves. 

Menaced in the west by the Portuguese, Morocco 
was threatened in the east by the Spaniards also. 
The latter completed the reconguista by the taking 
of Granada (1492). Thus free to go further afield, 
and still fired with the religious enthusiasm of 
Ximenes, they too went over to fight the Muslims on 
African soil, The occupation of al-Marsa al-Kabir 
(1507) and of Oran (1509) and the establishment 
of a Spanish protectorate over the kingdom of 
Tlemcen constituted a serious danger to the Muslims 
of Morocco. 

The threat from the Christians produced an awak- 
ening of religious sentiment. This renaissance of Islam 
in the gth/rs5th and roth/r6th centuries, the results 
of which arc still to be felt at the present day, 
is beyond question the great event in the history 
of Morocco since the Idrisid period. The way for 
it had, moreover, been prepared by the Sifl teachings 
imported from the east and by the development 
of the brotherhoods [see TaRrIka] in which the 
adepts of these doctrines were organised. It also 
found a favourable soil owing to the persistence of 
maraboutism among the Berbers. The ascendancy 
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which the religious leaders exercised, the wealth they 
accumulated in their zdwiyas, made them independent 
of the sultan. They thus became temporal leaders 
also, all the more readily as the sovereigns could 
not fulfil their office of defenders of Islam owing to 
lack of energy and also of means. The activity of 
these religious leaders was alway#of a local nature; 
it was only effectively exercised within a limited 
area and did not extend over the country generally. 
The religious solidarity thus established, the kind 
of common conscience thus created, did not put 
a check to the political decline until the time when 
the Sa‘dian skor/é took direction of the movement 
and exploited it for their own benefit. 

The Sharifian dynasties. a. The Sa‘dians 
{g.v.]. The Sa‘dian shorfa benefited by the prestige 
which the religious awakening had restored to 
the descendants of Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet. Coming from Arabia at the end of the 
8th/rq4th century and settling in the valley of the 
Wadi Dar‘a, while another branch of the family 
settled at Tafilalt (Hasani or ‘Alid shorfa), they 
were not long in acquiring a considerable influence 
over the tribes of the south. Thus they were natural- 
ly led to support the people of the south, who 
were exposed to the attacks of the Portuguese 
of Santa Cruz. In 917/1511, the sharif of Tag- 
maddart, requested by the Muslims to put him- 
self at their head against the Christians, agreed 
to do so, Supported by the marabouts who gave 
him valuable assistance, he began hostilities against 
the Portuguese. The holy war regularly waged 
secured to his sons, Ahmad al-A‘radj and Muhammad 
al-MahdI, the possession of the whole of southern 
Morocco up to the Umm al-Rabi*. The intervention 
of the Marinid sultan in the quarrels which broke 
out between the two brothers only resulted in 
his own downfall being hastened. Muhammad al- 
Mahdi took Fas in 957/1550; the foiling of an attempt 
to restore the Marinids in 961/1554, with the help 
of the Turks of Algiers, secured the definite triumph 
of the Sa‘dians. 

The coming of the Sa‘dians meant a regular 
reconstitution of Morocco. Muhammad al-Mahdi 
and his successors imposed their authority on the 
whole country, protected it against foreign foes 
and increased the extent of their territory by 
distant conquests. They finally triumphed over the 
difficulties created by the Turks of Algiers, and 
at the battle of al-Kasr al-Kabir in 986/1578 arrested 
a counter-offensive of the Portuguese. Ahmad al- 
Mansir (986-1019/1578-1610) occupied Timbuktu 
and destroyed the Askia empire of Gao, For half 
a century, the Moroccans were masters of the 
Western Sadan, from the banks of the Senegal as 
for as Borni. The plunder taken on this cam- 
paign of conquest enabled the sultan to keep a 
splendid court, the hierarchy of which was modelled 
on the Ottoman court, and to adorn his capital 
Marrakugh with magnificent monuments. 

To the same period also belongs the organisation 
of the makhzan (q.v.). The early Sa‘dians had 
relied for support on the Arab tribes of the south. 
To these al-Mansir added the Arab tribes of the 
region of Tlemcen and Oujda driven into Morocco 
by the Turkish conquest. These shraga or “‘orientals,” 
as they were called, received lands around Fas 
in return for the military service they were forced 
to give. Reinforced by a regular army formed of 
renegades, Spanish Moors and negroes, trained by 
Turkish deserters, the makhzan provided the sultan 
with the means of preserving order and levying 
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taxes; it was thus the essential instrument of Shari- 
fian government and tended to become the govern- 
ment itself, 

This instrument proved sufficient in the hands 
of an energetic ruler, but was inefficacious in 
weaker hands and in moments of crisis, The 
Sa‘dians very soon found this out. The tendencies 
to disruption which had been held in check by 
the energy of al-Mansiir broke out again on his 
death. The dispute for the throne set his sons 
against one another. One of them, Zaydan, ended 
by triumphing over his rivals but could not prevent 
the break-up of the empire. Larache was occupied 
by the Spaniards; Fas cast off Sharifian authority. 
The Andalus of Rabat and Salé, enriched by their 
piracy [see KuRSAN], formed an independent re- 
public. Finally, the Sa‘dians, although they had 
owed their elevation to the religious movement, 
now found the marabouts rising against them. 
Delivered from the restraints which the distrust 
of al-Mahdi and his successors had placed upon 
them, the latter began to gain more and more 
hold over the people and contributed to the ruin 
of the authority of the shor/aé. Sis was in the control 
of one of them, Sidi ‘ASI; Tafilalt was under the 
Hasan! shorfé, the Gharb under al-‘AyyAshl, leader 
of the “volunteers of the faith’, In the centre, 
the power of the zdwiya of Dila? [¢.v. in Suppl.) in- 
creased, Mahammad al-Hadjdj, their leader, victo- 
rious over the Sa‘dians and over al-‘Ayydshi, lord 
of Salé and Fas, seemed on the point of founding a 
new Berber empire from the Atlantic to the Moulou- 
ya. Incapable, in spite of the support given them by 
the English and Dutch, of disposing of their ad- 
versaries, the Sa‘dians now held only Marrakush 
and its immediate environs. The last representative 
of the dynasty died in 1070/1660, assassinated by 
the shaykhk of the tribe of Shabbinat. 

B. The Hasani Shorfa. The disintegration 
of Morocco was arrested by the coming of the 
Hasani shorfa. The latter had taken advantage of 
the disorder to assert their authority in the Tafilalt, 
then by expeditions, which partook of the nature of 
brigandage as much as of warfare, they had 
conquered eastern Morocco. One of them, Mawlay 
Muhammad, had even tried, without success, it is 
true, to take Fas from the Dilais. His successor 
Mawlay al-Rashid (1076-82/1664-72) was more 
successful, He took Fis, disposed of Ghaylan, an ad- 
venturer who had established himself securely in the 
Gharb, destroyed the sdwiya of Dila’, reconquered 
Marrakush, thus rebuilding as it were piece by piece 
the Sharifian empire. Installed by force of arms, the 
new dynasty recognised the necessity of securing 
the moral prestige which their origin could not give 
them. They therefore sought to attract to their 
side the Sharifian families, They heaped favours 
on the ghorfd of Wazzin, whose patronage was a 
guarantee even for the rulers. 

The work begun by Mawlay al-Rashid was con- 
tinued and brought to a successful conclusion by his 
successor IsmA‘il (1082-1139/1672-1727). During the 
first fifteen years of his reign, he did not cease to 
wage war on the rivals who disputed the districts of 
Marrakush and the Sis with him. While fighting his 
enemies, he was engaged in building up an army 
which would work his will. To the makhsan formed. 
by the Shraga and Udaya, he added a body of black 
staves, the ‘Abid al-Bakharl (Bwakher), the property 
of the sultan; their children were specially trained 
for military service. The number of effectives in 
this corps by the end of the reign numbered 150,000 
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men. The sultan was thus able to reduce to obedience 
the Berbers of the Atlas and the upper Moulouya. 
Defeated and disarmed, the latter were kept in con- 
trol by garrisons placed in sasbas built at the exits 
to the valleys or commanding the lines of communica- 
tion. The notables whom the sultan had taken into his 
service or united to himself by matrimonial alliances 
forced their tribesmen to live in peace, The bilad 
al-makhzan, i.e. the country where tribute was regu- 
larly paid, extended over almost the whole of the 
extreme Maghrib. The pacification of the interior 
did not cause Mawlay Ism&l to forget the obliga- 
tions imposed on every Muslim ruler to fight the 
infidels, He therefore continued the holy war against 
the Christians of the coast. He recaptured al-Mah- 
diyya, Larache, Agila, and Tangier, evacuated by 
the English in 1684, but could not take Ceuta 
from the Spaniards in spite of a siege or rather 
uninterrupted blockade for seventeen years. He was 
no more successful in his enterprise against the 
Turks of Algiers, who disputed with the Moroccans 
the possession of the plains of eastern Morocco 
and the fear of southern Oran, The expeditions 
which he directed against the Algerians ended in 
failure, and the lower course of the Moulouya con- 
tinued to be the boundary of the Sharifian empire. 
In spite of his lack of success here, Mawlay Isma‘ll 
is nevertheless the great figure of the Hasanf dynasty, 
the model the Moroccan sultans have set them- 
selves to the present day. Morocco, however, 
remained what it was before, i.e. an aggregation 
of different groups, the cohesion of which depended 
on the personal energy of the sovereign, who squeezed 
his subjects to the utmost to get the money necessary 
for the building of his capital Meknés, the palaces 
of which were built by the forced labour of the local 
people and of Christian slaves. 

On the death of Mawldy Ism4‘ll, a reaction set in. 
For thirty years his sons fought with one another. 
The real masters of the situation were the ‘Abid 
al-Bukhari, who made and unmade sultans as they 
pleased. One of them, Mawldy ‘Abd Allah, was 
proclaimed and deposed six times. He succeeded, 
however, in triumphing over his competitors by 
playing the Berbers off against the ‘Abid, the 
importance of whom gradually diminished with the 
wars, The remedy, however, was not much better 
than the disease. This period was for Morocco one 
of misery and ruin. The authority of the Sharifs 
emerged much weakened from it. 

Mawlay Muhammad (1170-1206/1757-92) succeed- 
ed, however, in restoring it. Inheriting the energy and 
vigour of his grandfather Ism4‘l, he brought the 
rebel Berbers back to their allegiance, and by the 
taking of Mazagan in 1183/1769 destroyed the last 
trace of Portuguese power on the Atlantic coast, Con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that the weakness of the 
central power was mainly due to a lack of financial 
resources, he endeavoured to procure money by 
encouraging the development of foreign trade. He 
inaugurated a mercantile policy, concluded treaties 
of commerce with Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
France and endeavoured to attract foreign merchants 
to his kingdom by founding for them the town of 
Mogador [see AL-suwAyYRA] in 1764. Heavy taxes, 
however, severely impeded the progress of this policy. 
Morocco remained a poor country and did not open 
itself, as had been hoped, to European penetration. It 
also remained in a perpetual turmoil. Under Mawlay 
Yazid (1206-8/1792-4) the country was once more 
handed over to anarchy. Mawlay Sulaym4n (1208- 
39/1794-1822), after at first being able to restore 


order, had to spend the last ten years of his reign 
in putting down the continual risings of the Berbers 
of the Middle Atlas; in the course of one of these 
expeditions he actually fell into the hands of 
the rebels, This rebelliousness caused the sultan 
much misgiving; he also wanted to prevent the 
infiltration of foréign and anti-Muslim influences 
which he believed would aggravate it. He forbade 
his subjects to leave the country and restricted 
to a minimum their intercourse with Christians. 
The diplomatic and consular agents were relegated 
to Tangier, and access to the interior was made 
almost impossible for Europeans. His successors 
followed his example. Down to the end of the 
1gth century, Morocco was more rigorously closed 
than it had been in the time of the Marinids and 
Sa‘dians and even in the early days of the Hasanl 
Sharifs. In spite of this systematic isolation, the 
sultans had nevertheless to face the same difficulties 
as Mawlay Sulayman and had no more success than 
he in overcoming them. 

For half-a-century the domestic history of 
Morocco was a series of rebellions which the 
sovereigns had great difficulty in suppressing. The 
regions remote from the centre, Rif, Tafilalt, Figig, 
eastern Morocco, escaped the authority of the 
makhzan. In the very heart of the country, the 
Berbers cut communications between Fas and 
Marrakush, forcing the sultans when they wanted 
to move from one capital to the other to make 
a great detour by Rabat. The empire broke up 
more and more. Mawliy al-Hasan (1290-1311/1873- 
94) postponed for a few years the inevitable collapse. 
His reign resembled that of Mawlaéy Ism&, At 
the head of his army, the artillery of which had 
been reorganised by a French military mission, he 
was continually in the field raiding the rebels and 
tearing down hagbas. He re-established order in 
the region of Oujda, forced the people of the Sis to 
recognise his Adids, reduced to obedience the 
Za‘a’ir and Zayan, endeavoured to extend the makh- 
zan country by expeditions against the independent 
Berbers, endeavoured to develop his influence in 
the Saharan regions and to restore his authority 
in Tuwat, But he died before completing his task 
and all had to be begun again. 

Morocco and the Christian powers. The 
situation was the more critical, in that the fate 
of Morocco could no longer be a matter of in- 
difference to the European powers. It increased 
the cupidity of some and aroused the cupidity of 
others. In spite of their desire for isolation, the 
sultans had not been able to break every link 
with Europe. They had also to take account of 
the proximity of Spain, established for three centuries 
in the “‘presidios” of the Mediterranean coast, and 
of the French who had replaced the Turks in 
Algeria, The conquest of the old Regency, destroying 
all the Sharifs’ hopes of extension eastwards, had 
caused great irritation in Morocco. ‘Abd al-Kadir 
{g.v.] found followers among the peoples of this coun- 
try and support hardly disguised on the part of the 
makhsan.This hostile attitude resulted in the Franco- 
Moroccan war of 1844. The Sharlfian army was 
crushed at the battle of Isly, the ports of Tangier and 
Mogador bombarded. The moderation of France 
alone enabled the makhzan to come fairly well out of 
of this unfortunate escapade, Henceforth, the rela- 
tions between France and Morocco remained peace ful, 
although the impotence of the Moroccan government 
to guarantee security on its borders forced France 
to military demonstrations like the Benl Zndsen 
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campaign (1859) and the Wadi Gir expedition (1870). 
Spain in turn being unable to obtain satisfaction 
from the attacks directed against her garrisons, 
decided also to resort to arms. The campaign of 
1859-60, ended by the victory of O*Donnell, 
revealed the military weakness of Morocco. The 
treaty of Tetouan (1860) granted to Spain, along 
with some trifling territorial aggrandisement, an 
indemnity of 100,000,000 reals. To pay this debt, 
the Sharifian government had to raise a loan in 
London on the security of the Moroccan customs 
and to accept the control of European commis- 
sioners, For the first time, foreigners intervened in 
the domestic administration of the empire. The 
breach thus made was continually enlarged. The 
exercise of the right of protection, the erection 
of a lighthouse on Cape Spartel, served as a pre- 
text for diplomatic negotiations and for the exten- 
sion of international contro], European ambitions 
were not dissimulated. In order to protect itself 
against them, the makhkzan tried to play one off 
against the other and confined itself to granting, 
as it did at the conference of Madrid (1880), con- 
cessions devoid of all practical significance. Mawlay 
al-Hasan excelled in this difficult game and the vizier 
Ba HmAd [g.v. in Suppl.), who directed affairs during 
the early years of the reign of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Mawlay 
al-Hasan's successor, displayed no less skill. Morocco 
was thus the object of a very keen struggle for 
influence, England wanted to maintain her economic 
preponderance along with the control of the Strait; 
France wanted to ensure the security of her 
Algerian possessions and of the roads leading to 
the Saharan oases occupied in 1901-2; Spain ap- 
pealed to her “historic rights”; Germany lastly 
was preparing to seize the opportunity to acquire 
openings for her commerce and emigrants. 

The Moroccan crisis and the establish- 
ment of the French protectorate. Such a 
position could not Jast. The imprudences of Sultan 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz precipitated the crisis. The whims 
of the sovereign and his immoderate desire for 
European innovations displeased the stricter Mus- 
lims. The modifications in the fiscal policy made 
by the éartib [q.v.) disturbed the people already 
taxed to the utmost. Rebellion broke out every- 
where, A pretender, the ragi Bi Hmra [q.v.], rose in 
the region of Taza and routed an army sent against 
him. It was in vain that France by the agreements 
of 1901 and 1902 endeavoured to organise the 
activities of the makhzan against the rebels and 
to postpone the inevitable catastrophe. On the 
failure of this effort, France decided to arrange 
with England and Spain to settle the Moroccan 
question and prevent the dismemberment of the 
empire. In return for recognition of the protectorate 
de facto exercised by England in Egypt and the 
granting to Spain of a sphere of influence in 
northern Morocco, these two powers recognised 
the right of France to act as her interests best 
demanded. France hastened to propose to the 
sultan a plan for reforming the Moroccan administra- 
tion. The intervention of Germany prevented its 
realisation. On 31 March, 1905, the Emperor William 
II landed at Tangier and in a sensational speech 
posed as the defender of the independence of the 
sultan. On the advice of the German representative, 
“Abd al-‘Aziz appealed for the constitution of an 
international conference to study the reforms to 
be introduced into the Maghrib. The conference 
met at Algeciras (15 Janwary-7 April, 1906) and 
affirmed the three principles of the sovereignty of 
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the sultan, the territorial integrity and the economic 
freedom of Morocco. It did not, however, settle 
the Morocco question. The two international bodies 
which it decided to set up, the police for the ports 
and the state bank, both capable of being of great 
service, could not take the place of the general re- 
forms necessary for the salvation of the empire. Dis- 
orders continued, acts of hostility against Europeans 
in Morocco itself and acts of brigandage on the 
frontiers increased in number. Not being able to 
obtain satisfaction for outrages on its subjects, the 
French government ordered the occupation of 
Oujda and Casablanca in 1907, The country was 
then pacified around these two centres and order 
restored in eastern Morocco and in the Shawiya 
to the great benefit of the natives themselves. The 
Spaniards in their turn for similar reasons inter- 
vened in 1908 in the adjoining region of Melilla 
and after a severe campaign in 1909 occupied 
Salw4n and a number of strategic points. 

During this period, war broke out between ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz and his brother Mawlay ‘Abd al-Hafiz, 
proclaimed sultan at Marrakush and then at Fas. 
Supported by the anti-foreign party, the pretender 
was victorious. All the powers, including France 
and Spain, recognised him, after he had promised 
to respect the agreement of Algeciras, the inter- 
national treaties and all the engagements entered 
into by his predecessors. France and Spain an- 
nounced their intention of not prolonging their 
occupation of Sharlfian territory, The Franco- 
Moroccan agreements of 4 March, roro and the 
Hispano-Moroccan one of 19 November of the same 
year, Stipulated that the occupation should cease as 
soon as the makhzan should have a force sufficient to 
guarantee the security of life and property and 
peace with its frontiers. This settlement seemed 
all the more desirable as there had been occasional 
friction between France and Germany which had 
only been smoothed over with great difficulty, the 
most serious being the affair of the deserters from 
Casablanca in September 1908. A disquieting state 
of tension remained between these two powers, 
although France had endeavoured to give satisfaction 
to Germany in signifying, by the agreement of 
8 February, 1909, her willingness not to impede the 
economic freedom nor hinder the development of 
German interests. 

The aggravation of the situation in the interior 
hastened the dénovement, The sultan's rule was 
no more effective than that of his predecessors; 
the exactions of the Moroccan agents in the spring 
of 1911 provoked a rising of the Arab and Berber 
tribes in the region of Fis. Besieged in his capital 
and on the point of succumbing, the sultan ap- 
pealed to the French. They decided to send an 
expeditionary force to the help of the sultan, but 
ordered its commander to avoid any injury to the 
independence of the sultan and any occupation of 
new territory. Vigorously commanded by General 
Moinier, the military operations had the desired 
effect. Fas was relieved on 21 May, and after 
certain police operations necessary to secure the 
peace of the district, the expeditionary force re- 
turned to the coast. But, while the danger was 
thus banished from the interior, unexpected com- 
plications resulted. Spain, taking advantage of the 
oceasion to take possession of the sphere of in- 
fluence reserved for her by the agreement of 1904, 
established herself in Larache and al-Kasr. Germany 
feeling the moment was decisive, claimed compensa- 
tion in her turn and in July 1911 sent a warship to 
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Agadir. This demonstration provoked the greatest 
alarm in France and in Europe generally. In the end, 
however, a peaceful settlement was reached. After 
four months of difficult negotiations, the agreement 
of 4 November rorz put an end to the dispute, 
Germany abandoned all political claims to Morocco 
and admitted with certain reservations, chiefly of an 
economic nature, the principle of the French pro- 
tectorate. There was no longer any obstacle to 
the establishment of this régime, which the sultan 
accepted by the treaty of 30 March 1912. This 
diplomatic document stipulated the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of the sultan, the representation 
of and protection by French diplomatic and con- 
sular agents of Moroccan subjects and interests 
abroad, the carrying out, with the collaboration 
of and under the direction of France, of a number 
of administrative reforms, judicial, financial and 
military, intended to ‘‘give the Sharlfian empire a 
new régime, while safeguarding the traditional 
prestige and honour of the sultan, the practice of the 
Muslim faith and the institutions of religion”, 

The French protectorate extended over the 
whole of Morocco, but the Spanish sphere of in- 
fluence enjoyed by the agreement of 27 November 
1912 complete autonomy from the administrative 
and military points of view, whilst Tangier and its 
environs were included in an international zone whose 
status was not, however, definitely regulated till 
1923. 

The establishment of the protectorate was to 
have had as its first result the restoration of the 
authority of the Sharif, whose support was essen- 
tial for the carrying out of the reforms. This could 
only be attained by a considerable effort. The central 
power was weaker than it had ever been at the 
time when the conclusion of the protectorate treaty 
put an end to the crisis. The bilad al-makhzan 
was almost non-existent. France had to conquer 
Morocco for the sultan. The name of Maréchal 
Lyautey, appointed High Commissioner and Resi- 
dent General, will remain inseparable from the 
history of the pacification of Morocco. Very diffi- 
cult in itself, for it brought the French into con- 
tact with warlike tribes, some of whom had never 
recognised the authority of the makhzan, the task 
was further complicated by events abroad. Order 
had hardly been restored around the chief towns, 
Fas, Meknés, Marrakush and communication 
restored between eastern and western Morocco, 
when the War of ro914 broke out. For a moment 
it was feared that the French were going to abandon 
the interior and fall back on the coast, but the 
progress of the pacification of the country was 
only slowed down, not interrupted. All the con- 
quered positions were retained and the rebels 
held on all fronts, The counter-offensives of the 
rebels in the Taza corridor, along the Middle 
Atlas and in Sis were crushed. The War finished, 
the offensive was resumed to reduce the districts 
still unsubdued (Middle Atlas, south of the High 
Atlas, upper valley of the Moulouya). Three years 
of difficult fighting (1921-4) ended in the occu- 
pation of ‘all Morocco of value”, ie. those regions 
of economic, political or military importance. The 
Rifan offensive in 1925, however, threatened to 
compromise all the success achieved. A Rifan chief, 
‘Abd al-Karim, had gathered around him the greater 
part of the tribes of northern Morocco and inflicted 
serious reverses on the Spaniards which forced them 
to abandon a portion of the territory which they 
had occupied, Crossing the Spanish zone, he in- 


vaded the valley of the Wargha and threatened 
Fas, The resistance of the posts echelonned along 
the frontier gave reinforcements time to reach the 
scene of hostilities. Checked in the autumn, the 
Rifan advance was definitely crushed in the spring 
of 1926 thanks to the combined action of France 
and Spain. The reduction of the last pockets of 
resistance in the mountains and the southern regions 
was completed in 1930. 

The administrative reorganisation kept pace 
with the pacification. The old machinery was 
retained but submitted to a control which guaranteed 
the local population against abuse of their power and 
excesses by the agents of the makhkran. Technical 
services were created to give the country the 
works necessary for its economic life. 

Thus, within the space of some 40 years, Morocco, 
which was still a mediaeval country, became a 
modern kingdom equipped with a quite extensive 
highway network, electrified railways and deep 
water ports. The remarkable results achieved in all 
sectors were facilitated by the influx of European 
iramigrants and capital, Approximately 350,000 
Europeans in the French zone and about 100,000 in 
the Spanish zone participated actively in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and contributed in partic- 
ular to the prosperity of agriculture, while the towns 
enjoyed rapid development. 

At the same time that the pacification of the 
country was completed, young people educated 
in metropolitan universities as well as in the modern 
establishments founded in Morocco itself, began 
to agitate; the Berber dahir [sce MAHKAMA, 5. i] of 
16 May 1930 gave the signal for opposition to French 
policy and for the struggle for independence. During 
the Spanish Civil War, Moroccan troops served 
under the victorious General Franco; as a result, 
the inhabitants of the northern zone were able to 
benefit from a more liberal régime. Subsequent 
events during the Second World War, and in partic- 
ular the defeat and occupation of France in 1940, 
had no very serious immediate effect, although they 
induced the nationalists to pursue their activities 
with greater vigour, not without encouragement 
from the Allies; in other respects, the increasingly 
overt manifestation of national sentiment in the 
Arabic-speaking countries brought latent aspirations 
for independence out into the open. 1944 saw the 
establishment of the Istiklal party, to which the 
sultan Muhammad V, who had occupied the throne 
since 1927, showed himself far from hostile; on 
to April 1947, he made a speech at Tangier which 
disturbed the French authorities. The nomination 
of General Juin as Resident-General and the reforms 
immediately effected failed to restore stability; 
in 1953 France decided to depose the sultan, sending 
him to exile in Madagascar and replacing him with 
a less assertive prince, Mawlay ‘Arafa; this decision 
further exacerbated popular discontent, and acts 
of terrorism and violent demonstrations followed. 
As a result, the French government had no option 
but to recall the sultan and to accept, through the 
declaration of La Celle Saint Cloud of Noveinber 
1955, the principle of Moroccan independence, 
which was officially recognised in the agreement 
of March 1956. The Spanish government followed 
the example of France in 1956, but retained the 
ports of Ceuta and Melilla. 

The achievement of independence posed numerous 
problems to the Moroccan authorities, who were at 
first obliged, owing to the lack of trained native 
personnel, to retain the services of thousands of 
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French and Spanish officials, before appealing 
to new allies for support. The "*Army of liberation” 
was absorbed into the Forces Armées Royales (FAR), 
and the French and Spanish troops withdrew in 
1961, while the American airbases were evacuated. 

One of the first concerns of the sultan (who took 
the title of king in 1957) was to appoint a consultative 
Assembly, superseded in 1960 by a constitutional 
Council charged with preparing a Constitution; the 
latter, which instituted a parliamentary monarchy, 
was approved by referendum on 7 December 1962 
{see pustOr, xvii]. During the same period, the Parti 
Démocratique de VIndépendance (PDI), recently 
founded, became quite active, but in 1959 a number 
of its members, together with some independents, 
joined the Union Nationale des Forces Populaires 
(UNFP), closely linked to the Union Marocaine 
du Travail (UMT) and the product of a schism within 
the Istiklal provoked by the syndicalist Mehdi Ben 
Barka. 

The first Moroccan government, led by a non- 
political colonel, was composed of members of the 
Istiklal and the PDI, but after November 1956 the 
latter were eliminated, and an entirely Istiklal 
cabinet appointed. In 1960, the king took upon him- 
self the functions of prime minister, with the assist- 
ance of his son, prince Mawlay Hasan, who was to 
succeed him after his death in the following year. 
In the legislative elections held in 1963 after the 
promulgation of the Constitution, the /stik/al and 
the PDI, now in opposition, obtained respectively 
41 and 28 seats, as many between them as the number 
gained by the Front pour la Défense des Institutions 
Constitutionelles (FDIC) which had recently been 
established. On 16 July of the same year, several 
leaders of the UNFP were arrested for “serious 
infringement of the law” and for being the founders 
of a “subversive movement". The charges of con- 
spiracy laid against some bundred individuals were 
not pressed, but since the two parties boycotted the 
next elections, the Government won a decisive 
majority in the regional councils and Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Also in 1963, an armed conflict broke out between 
Morocco and Algeria on account of a frontier post 
which the latter had seized. Between 1965 and 1967, 
relations with France were compromised by the 
abduction and disappearance in Paris of the leader 
of the UNFP, Mehdi Ben Barka. These events led 
the French authorities to institute proceedings 
against Moroccan secret service agents and specif- 
ically against the Minister of the Interior, General 
Oufkir, who was sentenced in his absence. The name 
of this officer was mentioned again in connection 
with two unsuccessful attempts on the King’s life. 
The first took place on 10 July 1971, at the palace 
of Skhirat (to the south of Rabat), where guests 
who had gathered to celebrate the anniversary of the 
sovereign were attacked by cadets of the Military 
Academy of Ahermummu; about a hundred were 
killed and 132 wounded, but miraculously the King 
escaped assassination, in spite of the fact that the 
conspirators announced his death and proclaimed a 
Republic, having seized a number of public buildings 
including the radio station. Forces loyal to the King 
succeeded, however, in restoring order, and a com- 
mission of enquiry, in which General Oufkir partici- 
pated, attributed responsibility to a number of 
senior army officers who were disgraced and shot. 

The following year, on 16 August 1972, the King's 
private plane was attacked over Tetouan by one 
of the four F.5 fighter aircraft from the base at 


Kenitra which had been detailed to escort it; one 
person was killed and two wounded, but the pilot 
of the Boeing succeeded in landing his plane at the 
airport of Rabat-Salé, where renewed strafing caused 
a further 8 deaths and injured 50. The officer re- 
sponsible for the attack ejected from his fighter, 
but was arrested and implicated General Oufkir, 
who met his death the following night. 

The failure of these successive attempts on his 
life only enhanced the prestige of the Sovereign, 
who was nevertheless confronted by a new danger. 
In fact, after the independence granted by Spain 
to Rio de Oro, a section of the population of the 
Western Sahara refused to withdraw from territory 
claimed by Morocco and formed the Polisario Front. 
Since then, from its bases in Algeria, this organisation 
has continually harassed Moroccan troops immobili- 
sed in the south, behind a “wall which they have 
been obliged to construct to defend themselves from 
attacks by an enemy equipped by various nations 
with the most modern arms and equipment. The 
expenses incurred as a result of this interminable 
and violent war have been a considerable burden 
on the finances of Morocco, whose economy is also 
suffering as a result of the world-wide economic 
crisis. 
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III. Porvtation, 


a4, Total population and density. Before 
independence, it was difficult to fix with any preci- 
sion the total population of Morocco. The attempts 
made at a census during the protectorate enable, 
it is true, comparatively accurate estimates to be 
made for the greater part of the country. 

The total which was usually given was 5 millions, 
of whom one-tenth (500,000 inhabitants) was in the 
zone of the Spanish protectorate, but the censuses 
of 1950 (Spanish zone) and 1952 (French zone) 
furnished the following figures: Spanish zone, 
1,010,117 plus Ifni, 38,295 plus Ceuta and Melilla, 
141,305; Tangier (1956), 175,000; French zone, 
8,003,985, of whom 362,814 were Europeans and 
199,156 Jews; a total, accordingly, of 9,368,702 
souls. Some years later, according to the census of 
1960, there was a total population of 11,626,470 
(30% of these being town-dwellers); the Jews were 
still 159,000, the French 195,000 and the Spanish 
125,000. In September 1982, the population had 


passed the 20 millions mark (20,419,555), of whom 
57-3% were rural dwellers. This population is very 
unequally distributed and its density varies with 
geographical conditions. The most thickly populated 
part is that of the plains of western Morocco between 
the massif of the Jbala in the north and the Great 
Atlas in the south: Gharb, Shawiya, Tadla, 
Dukkala and ‘Abda. The density of the population 
also varies with the fertility of the soil. The popu- 
lation of this region is estimated at two-fifths of 
the total. The mountainous regions, Jbala, Rif, 
Middle Atlas are not thickly populated, as we might 
have expected from the comparatively dense popu- 
lation of Kabylia. As to the Sahara zone, outside 
the belts of oases in the Wadi Gir, the Wadi Ziz 
and the W4di Dar‘a (Dra), it is very sparsely in- 
habited. 

6. Elements of the population, The popula- 
tion of Morocco consists for the most part of Berbers 
and Arabs, the former being the older element and 
the latter invaders. As to the Berbers, who do not 
seem to be a homogeneous race and whose origin 
is obscure, see BERBERS. As to the Arabs, they are 
in a minority, but it is often difficult to attribute 
an exact ethnic origin to certain tribes or con- 
federations, so much have the Arabs and Berbers 
become mixed since the Muslim conquest, and 
intermingled either by peaceful or warlike methods. 
It will be more prudent and will give a more accurate 
result if we distinguish in Morocco between those 
who speak Arabic and those who speak Berber 
(see below VII. Lancuacss), The former live 
entirely in the plains, while with the exception of 
the massif of the Jbala, the inhabitants of the 
mountains speak Berber. 

1, Berbers. Three main groups may be distin- 
guished among the Berbers of Morocco: in the 
north the Rifans and the Beni Znasen; in the 
centre the Znaga (Sanhadja and the Braber (Bara- 
bir), who form the population of the Middle Atlas; 
the third group is that of the Shlih [see sHir.uH] 
who occupy the western part of the High Atlas and 
of the Arti-Atlas, as well! the plain of Sis. In addition 
to these main groups, we may mention the Jbala, 
arabicised Berbers, to the north-west of Fas, and 
the Haratin (plur. of the Arabic harfani (g.v.]), 
who form the basis of the settled population of the 
zone of the Saharan oases. 

2, Arabs. The early invasions at the time of 
the Muslim conquest do not seem to have appre- 
ciably modified the ethnology of the country. Up to 
the 7th/r3th century, the country districts of 
Morocco were almost completely Berber; it was 
the great Almohad ruler ‘Abd al-Mu’min [¢.v.] 
who was the first to introduce into Morocco Hilali 
Arab tribes hitherto settled in the Central Maghrib 
or in Ifrikiya; these importations, continued by the 
successors of this prince and by the Marinid dynasty, 
soon drove the Berber element into the mountains 
or absorbed and arabicised it. Evidence of such 
assimilation is still found in the fact that tribes 
with clearly Arab names contain sections whose 
names show their Berber origin. 

These Arab tribes, who are all settled in the 
plain, may be divided into two main ethnic groups: 
the Bani Hilal and the Ma‘kil (¢.vv.]. The latter 
occupies almost exclusively the valley of the Upper 
Moulouya as well as the lands south of the Atlas, 
The Band Hilal occupy the sub-Atlantic plains and 
the steppes of Eastern Morocco. 

3. Jews. There were formerly about 200,000 Jews 
in Morocco, mainly living in the towns, There were 
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also a considerable number among the tribes of 
the Great Atlas. They also formed the principal 
element in the population of the two little 
towns of Dubdi and Damnit. The origin of the 
earliest elements in this Jewish population is 
obscure: it is difficult to ascertain whether they 
were Jews who had migrated from Palestine or 
were judaicised Berbers. The modern element is 
made up of Jews who fled from Spain to Morocco 
in the 16th century. The former call themselves 
p*lishtim (Palestinians) and are called forasteros 
(foreigners) by the Spanish immigrant Jews, who 
were practically all settled in the towns of the coast 
and rapidly became europeanised. Since indepen- 
dence, large numbers of them have emigrated, 
mainly to Israel. 

4. Miscellaneous elements. The blacks, of 
whom there are considerable numbers in Morocco, 
do not however form a distinct group there, In 
the north we find many, who are almost all of 
slave origin. The predilection of the townsmen 
of Morocco for black concubines, noted for their 
domestic virtues, has brought into the population, 
especially in bourgeois circles, a very consider- 
able amount of negro blood. To the south of the 
Atlas in the oases, the intermarriage of blacks and 
Berbers has produced the Hardtin, Finally the 
blacks of the Bilid al-Sidan, since the Middle Ages, 
have always been esteemed as mercenaries to form 
the imperial guards, especially since the taking 
of Timbuktu by the armies of the Sa‘dian sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansiir [¢.v.]. 

Large numbers of Muslims from Spain, 
whether of Arab origin or descendants of Christian 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, have contributed to 
form the population of the towns at various times: 
Cordovans banished by al-Hakam I at the beginning 
of the 3rd/gth century after the “revolt of the 
suburb” and Muslims expelled from Spain at the 
Reconquista [see AL-ANDALUS, vi. Appendix]. 

We must not omit the influence that may have 
been exercised on the population of Morocco by 
Europeans (renegades, who had adopted Islam, 
mercenaries recruited outside Morocco and settled 
in the country), and finally we may note that fre- 
quently the sultans have purchased women for 
their harems in Constantinople. 


TV. Soctat ano Economic Lire 


a. Country. The population of Morocco, al- 
though for the most part rural, nevertheless has 
a larger proportion of town-dwellers than Central 
Barbary and, like the rest of North Africa, might 
be divided into nomadic and settled; this division 
does not at all coincide with that into Arabs and 
Berbers; there are still nomadic Berbers, while 
certain Arab tribes are becoming settled on the 
lands which they cultivate. 

It has been shown that the nomadic or settled 
life of the country-people in North Africa does 
not depend, as was long thought, on ethnic factors, 
but is entirely conditioned by geographical 
considerations. It is the rule for dwellers in 
the mountains to be settled while the people of 
the desert steppes, forced to move about in search 
of pasture for their flocks, are nomads. There are 
however means between these two extremes and 
especially in Morocco, where we find many semi- 
nomads, who move only short distances, principally 
on the borders of the various mountains of the 
centre and south. But generally nomadism is the 
outcome of pastoral migration and its geograph- 


ical area is in direct relation to the rainfall and 
therefore to the nature of the vegetation, 

It is in eastern Morocco, in the steppes which 
lie to the east of the Moulouya, and to the south 
of the Great Atlas, towards the Sahara, that we 
find the principal groups of nomads in Morocco. 
In eastern Morocco, we may mention among the 
large tribes which lead a nomadic life the con- 
federation of the Beni Gil, between Berguent and 
Figig; on the other side of the Atlas, the Ayt 
Seddrat, the Ayt Djallal, the Id-an-Blal, the Ayt- 
u-Mribet; lastly to the south of the Dar‘a (Dra) 
country, the Rgiba, the Shkdrna and the Awlad 
Dilm. As to the semi-nomads, we find them, out- 
side the Middle Atlas, in the great plains of the 
Gharb, in the north, the Rhamna and the Shyadma, 
and in the south, where a pastoral life has not yet 
completely disappeared before a more settled state 
of society. 

Nevertheless, Morocco is, of the three countries of 
Barbary, that which has in its rural population the 
largest proportion of settled people, of fixed habitat 
and living not only in tents but also in houses. The 
latter are rarely found isolated in the country, but 
on the contrary are grouped into villages of more or 
less importance and more or less near one another, 
according to the density of the population. 

The type of dwelling varies with the district. 
In the mountains we find houses built of unbaked 
bricks or stone with a gabled, thatched, pitched or a 
flat roof. In the plains, the tent predominates, more 
or less fixed to the spot, and with it we find 
more and more the hut of branches with a conical 
roof called nuwwdla. In the Saharan oases, the 
population collects within a walled area of ksar 
(sg. &sav, from the class. Kasr); these conglomerations 
sometimes possess the elements of town-life. The 
villages are called douar (duwwdr) in the plains, 
and dshar in the mountains, In some hill regions 
we find survivals of cave-dwelling. 

6. Town. Among the towns of his country, 
the Moroccan distinguishes a certain number that 
he definitely regards as cities (hagariyya). These 
are Fas, Rabat-Salé and Tetouan, which have been 
more than others subjected to the influence of 
Spanish culture. It must however be noted that 
in the majority of the other towns we can still 
find traces of the existence of colonies formed 
by Muslims from Spain, especially from the 9th/r5th 
century onwards. The population of the non- 
hadariyya towns is found to be composed of rustic 
elements but little urbanised. This is the case with 
Oujd and al-Djadida (country Bedouins) and also 
with Tangier (countrymen from the hills), Marra- 
kush and Meknés owe their special urban character 
to the fact that as capitals they have contained 
the courts of two Sharifian dynasties, both of Bedouin 
origin; they are makhzaniyya towns in which the 
standard of civilisation does not reach the refine- 
ment of the fadariyya Spanish towns. The ports 
Tangier, Larache, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador 
were for long the only points of contact between 
Morocco and European influences, politically as 
well as commercially. Lastly in the mountains, 
little towns like Shefshawen, Wazzin, Sefrou, Dubda, 
Damn&t, owe their existence to political reasons. 
The two first were founded as bulwarks against 
the Portuguese advance in northern Morocco in 
the roth/r6th century. Damnat and Dubda are main- 
ly Jewish towns, As to Sefrou, it seems probable that 
it is a survival of an old Berber town, We may 


also mention as towns of secondary importance, on 
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the Mediterranean coast, Ceuta, compictely euro- 
peanised for several centuries, on the Atlantic 
coast Arzila (Asila), Casablanca, which owes its 
origin to the little port of Anfa, Azemmir, Agadir. 
In the interior, al-Kasr al-Kabir, Taza, Tarudant. 
Several ancient towns have now disappeared, e.g. 
Nakdr and Badis on the Mediterranean, Tit to the 
south of Mazagan, the two Aghmat and Tinmallal 
to the south of Marrakush, and several others, des- 
criptions of which have been given by the geographers 
like al-Bakri, al-Idrisi and Leo Africanus. 

As a rule, the Moroccan town is grouped round 
a citadel or hkasaba (pop. kasba) which is the 
seat of authority. Under the protection of the 
citadel lies the mellah or Jewish quarter [see 
MALLAN]. All around spreads the town proper or 
mdina with its great mosque, markets and kaysariyya 
[g.v.]. It is surrounded by a rampart (sér) beyond 
which there are usually the suburbs more or less rural 
in character. The town itself is divided into quarters 
(hawma) with streets (sanka), alleys (darb) and 
squares (rakba). 

¢. Economic Life. The country people, whether 
settled or nomadic, who no longer form more than 
70% of the population of Morocco, live on 
the land, either by agriculture or stock-raising, 
most often combining the two. Those in the high- 
lands grow cereals (wheat, barley), certain legumi- 
nosae (broad beans, chick-peas, vetches) and fruit- 
trees. They also exploit their forests in a very 
primitive fashion (thuyas, cedars). The people of 
the plains devote themselves mainly to cereals and 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, camels, horses and 
asses, In the oases of the south, the population 
cultivates the date-palm and understands the art 
of irrigating the land. 

The rural industries are very primitive. 
They are limited to supplying the necessary im- 
plements of agriculture, and weaving wool into 
the material for garments, tents and carpets. The 
Berbers of Sis show a certain aptitude at metal- 
working (arms and jewels). The Sds no longer exports 
the cane-sugar and copper, which formed con- 
siderable articles of trade under the Sa‘dians. 

Each tribe has a certain number of markets 
(s@%) which are held in the open country and bear 
the name of the day on which they are held. It 
is in the s#& that the peasant sells his produce 
and buys the manufactured articles that are brought 
by the merchants from the towns, Cereals are 
preserved in siloes (matmira (q.v.]); in the Great 
Atlas and to the south of it we find fortified store- 
houses, which belong to the community and are 
called agadir (q.v.]. 

It is in the towns that we find industrial 
activity concentrated. Each trade, which origi- 
nally formed a gild (kanfa), is grouped in one 
street which bears its name. In it the articles are 
made and sold. The stocks are kept in the fonduks 
(Ar. fondak) which correspond to the khan and wa- 
hala of the east. Some products, like grain, oil, 
coal, wool, are sold in special places called rakba. 
The monopolies of exporting (sdka) corn and hides 
established by the sultans at the end of the roth 
century have been abolished. Several European 
products have become of the first necessity in 
Morocco and form the subjects of an important 
traffic: cotton goods, tea and sugar and candles. 
For the history of the weights, measures and 
coins in use in Morocco before the establishment 
of the protectorate, see the works by Massignon and 
Michaux-Bellaire quoted in the Bibliography, The 


very vivid picture drawn by Leo Africanus of the 
commercial and industrial activity of Fas in the 
Middle Ages is still very valuable. 

The Jews, who devoted themselves specially to 
certain trades that flourish in larger centres (gold- 
smiths, embroiderers), played an important part 
as brokers. The citizens of Fas, who had a 
large number of converted Jews among their number, 
had almost a monopoly of the import trade of 
Morocco, especially from England, and for this 
reason had little colonies in the sea-ports. 

The Berbers of the Sis like to settle in the towns 
as grocers (bakkdl) and having made their fortunes 
return to the country, Since the war, a large number 
of them have migrated to France as artisans and 
labourers and they settle in groups, according to 
their original tribes, in the suburbs of certain large 
industrial towns. 


V. PoxrricaL ORGANISATION 


It is only at rare intervals and for short periods 
that Morocco has been entirely under the authority 
of the sultan: whence the distinction between the 
territory subjected to the government (dildd al- 
makkzen) and the territory unsubjected (bildd al- 
siba). As a rule, the makhzen territory included 
the towns, valleys and plains. The mountains, on 
the other hand, remained more or less independent, 
according to the degree of power possessed by the 
sovereign [see MAKHZAN]. 

Outside the towns the population is grouped 
into tribes (Rabila). Several are sometimes grouped 
together under a common name, without however 
being a confederation in the strict sense of the 
word; this is the case with the Ghumara in the 
north, the Haba, the Dukkila, the Shawiyya in 
the south. The tribe is subdivided into sections 
(rubS, Rhums, fakhdha), which are subdivided into 
sub-sections comprising a certain number of villages 
of tents or houses. 

The tribes who own the sultan'’s sway are 
governed by a fdid appointed by the makhzen. 
His duty is to allot and levy the taxes, to raise 
contingents of soldiers and keep good order. He 
has under his command a staykh for each section 
under whom are the mukaddams of the sub-sections. 

For the distinction between makhsen, djaysh (vulg. 
gish) and nd@iba tribes, see MAKHZAN, 

In the tribes not subject to the makhzen, political 
activity was confined to the djama‘a (q.v.], ie. an 
assembly of men able to bear arms. The djamd‘a 
(jmé‘a) dealt with all the business of the tribe, civil, 
criminal, financial and political. It administered 
justice following local custom (Arabic ‘urf, Berber 
isref), It elected a shaykh (Berber amghar) who was 
only an agent to carry out its decisions. Alongside of 
the djama‘a of the tribe, there were djama‘as of the 
sections and sub-sections but their powers were 
limited. 

In the towns, the makhzen was represented by a 
governor whose official title was 44?id, but in certain 
large towns he was often called bdshd, The title 
of “dmil was sometimes given to the governor 
of Oujda. The &@id of the town, generally speaking, 
had the same powers as the &a’id of the tribe and 
acted as judge in case of any violation of the law. 
He had an assistant or khalifa, Alongside of him, 
the muhtasib supervised the corporations, fixed their 
average prices and Jookd after public morals. 

The k@id had under his orders the mukaddams 
of the quarter and his police (mkkdzniyya) carrying 
out his instructions. Among the officials sent by the 
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makhzen to each town may also be mentioned the 
nadir or inspector of endowments (hubas), the trustee 
of vacant inheritances (wahil al-ghurabd’, popularly 
bai-mwaret = abu ‘I-mawérith), the collector of 
local taxes and market-dues (amin al-mustafad). 
Lastly in the harbour and frontier towns, the customs 
were collected by officials called umand? (sg. amin). 

Justice [see manxama. 5. i] is administered by 
the ka’id or by the hadi, as the case may be, The 
latter deals with questions of personal law; official 
reports on the cases are drawn up by the ‘ud@/. In 
technica] cases he appeals to experts: master-masons, 
agriculturalists, veterinary surgeons (mmdlin an- 
nadar: arbab 2t-turka, fallah, baytar). 

Landed property takes a number of different 
forms. In the first place, there are the state- 
domains; they were either managed directly by 
the makhzen (crown-lands) or they could be allotted 
to gish-tribes in return for the military service for 
which they could be liable; others of these lands 
might be granted in temporary or definite ownership 
to private individuals by imperial edict (gahir or 
tanfidha). 

The hAubés lands are urban or rural. In the 
towns, they not infrequently cover half the 
area. They are let out under special conditions 
which give the tenants special privileges, maftah 
and g2a@ (class. Ar, djaza?), In the country, the 
hubds lands consist mainly of fields and orchards. 
In all cases, the revenue from these lands is set 
aside for the maintenance of buildings of a religious 
character or of public utility (mosques, colleges, 
schools, fountains) and for the payment of the 
officials attached to these establishments. 

In Morocco, there are vast tracts of land which 
are not the property of any one individual, either 
as a result of the insecurity prevailing or of the 
sparsity of the population. These lands belong un- 
divided to the whole tribe; they are called com- 
mon lands (blad al-jma‘a), 

Lastly, lands which have come to belong to 
private individuals (mu/k) by inheritance or pur- 
chase have their character confirmed by a certifi- 
cate of ownership (mulktyya). 

The old Muslim imposts (zaka@t and ‘uskr) 
have been merged into a single tax, the fartib [g.v.]. 
In addition to this tax, from which the state 
draws the essential part of its revenues, we may 
mention the duties levied at the gates of towns 
and in the markets (maks), unpopular with the 
people and not countenanced by religion, and the 
urban tax on buildings (darida). In addition to 
these, the main taxes, there was the Aadiyya or 
present offered to the sultan on the occasion 
of the three great Muslim festivals. The djizya 
or poll-tax paid by non-Muslims and the nd7iba 
or payment for exemption from military service 
by certain Arab tribes have been abolished. 


VI. Reuicious Lire 


a. The Berbers before Islam. For lack of 
documents, it is difficult to get any accurate idea 
of the religious beliefs and practices of 
the Berbers of Morocco before their conversion 
to Islam, and it is only from the survival of 
animistic cults which can still be observed in 
the country that we can guess what the primitive 
religion was, The figures on two carved siones 
found in Morocco seem to be evidence of the 
existence of a solar worship. On animistic practices 
surviving in modern Islam in Morocco, see below. 

b. Conversion to Islam. At the time of 








their invasion, the Arabs found that in the districts 
around the towns the people were more or less 
under the influence of Jewish and Christian teachings; 
but there is little doubt that they did not practise 
these religions in their true form. It will be more 
correct to think of them as professing Judaism 
or Christianity rather than as real Jews or 
Christians, It seems evident that these influences 
had prepared the Berber population around the 
mountains to adopt the new monotheistic religion, 
which the invaders imposed upon them. The two 
earliest invasions, that of ‘Ukba b. Nafi* ca. 50/670 
and that of Masa b. Nusayr in 92/711, could result 
only in a very partial and superficial islam- 
isation, for very few Arab elements remained in 
the country, Islam, a town religion, was for long con- 
fined to larger centres. The Berbers generally became 
converted in the hope of escaping the exactions of 
the conquerors; but when the latter wanted to treat 
them simply as tributaries, they did not hesitate 
to apostatise, on seven different occasions, if we 
may believe the Arab historians. One thing is certain, 
that while remaining Muslims, they were not long 
in trying to cast off the authority of the caliphs 
of Baghdad by adopting the heterodox doctrines 
of the Khiridjis (q.v.; see also surriyya]. The 
Berbers of Morocco went even further when 
new local religions arose among them more or 
less based on Islam, with their own prophets and 
Kur’ans, After the attempt at rebellion by the 
Berber of Tangier, Maysara [g.v.], which was quickly 
suppressed, the Barghawata [g.v,) recognised as their 
prophet one of their number, Salib b. Tarif, who 
gave them a religion and a Kur’in in the Berber 
language. This religion, the progress of which 
was opposed by the early Moroccan dynasties, seems 
only to have been finally exterminated by the 
Almohad rulers of the 7th/13th century. This Bargha- 
wita movement was the most lasting; we also note 
that which was created by H&-Mim (d. 313/927-8 
{g.v.}) among the Ghum4ra, near Tetouan. 

In spite of these reactions, Islam, having become 
the official religion of increasingly powerful dy- 
nasties, gradually gained ground and penetrated 
slowly into the Berber mountains, but it is only 
from the death of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who destroyed the 
religion of the BarghawAta and put an end to the rule 
of the “anthropomorphist” (mudjassimin) Almo- 
ravids, that we can date the complete uni- 
fication of Islam in Morocco, Till then, Islam 
had had in Morocco champions who were soldiers 
rather than theologians, and who after forcing the 
people to adopt Islam at the point of the sword, 
were little fitted to instruct them in it. It required 
a Berber of the Great Atlas, Ibn Tamart [¢.v.], 
a theologian who had been educated in the east, 
to come back to his country and to secure the 
devoted support of a mass of followers in order to 
found the movement, which was political as well 
as religious, of the Almohads or “preachers of 
tawhid” [9.v.). 

If the Almohad reformation was only temporary 
in Morocco, it was nevertheless strong enough while 
it lasted to obliterate in the country all trace of 
schism or heresy and to establish thoroughly in 
it the school of Malik b. Anas [q.v.] which it still 
follows. 

¢. Evolution of Moroccan Islam, From 
the time of the fall of the Almohad dynasty, Mo- 
roccan Islam rapidly acquired features of its 
own. Islam, defeated in Spain, was gradually driven 
out of it, then attacked in Morocco itself by the 
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Christians of the Peninsula. The western frontier 
of the Dédr al-Islam was brought back to its own 
territory and then thrust farther back. Islam in 
Morocco, attacked by Christianity and forced to 
djihdd, became an active principle. It required 
all the moral forces of the country, even those of 
which the orthodoxy seemed doubtful; in order 
to utilise them, it did not hesitate to absorb them 
by covering them with a more or less superficial 
veneer of orthodoxy. It was at this period that 
the cult of dead and living saints, and to a certain 
point Sharifism, which had hitherto only existed 
alongside of Islam in Morocco, were adopted into 
it and received a kind of official recognition from 
the makhzen, 

Before the Marinids, Islam had required the 
constant assistance of the temporal power to main- 
tain itself and advance. From the time of this 
dynasty, sprung from a Berber nomad tribe, the 
roles are inverted; it is now the sovereigns who 
utilise Islam to increase their own power, and 
try to monopolise it by creating official col- 
leges for religious instruction (madrasas); the 
first of these (Madrasat al-Saffarin) was founded 
in 679/1280 by the sultan Abi Yasuf at Fas, the 
capital of the dynasty, which made it the great 
centre of Muslim culture in Western Barbary. 
The immediate successors of the Marinids, the 
Bani Wattis, established in the same town the 
cult of their founder Idris II. The mausoleum 
in which he is said to be buried was henceforth 
an object of great veneration. He is the earliest 
in date and the most important of the innumerable 
canonised Muslims who are the objects of a regular 
cult in Moroceo, even on the part of the religious 
leaders and the aristocracy. When the cult of Idris 
was established, his descendants—more or less 
authentic—claimed the title of sharif and soon 
played a preponderating part in Moroccan society, 
as a political and moral influence. The power of 
the Idrisid shorfaé was soon reinforced by that of 
other shorfé descended irom ‘Ali through al-Hasan 
and this is the origin of the two great groups of 
sharifs in Morocco, the Idrisid and the ‘Alid. To 
the latter belong the two Sharifan dynasties, the 
Sa‘dian and Filali, the latter still in power. From 
the moment of their accession to the throne, the 
influence of the shorfé on the destinies of the country 
became more and more preponderant. 

The phenomenon of Sharifism is closely connected 
on the other hand with the development of reli- 
gious brotherhoods [see TaRika}. Although we 
find evidence of their existence at the end of the 
Almohad dynasty (Hudjdjadj, Maghiriyyan, Am- 
ghariyyin), it is only as a result of al-Djazill's 
(d. 8609/1645 [g.0.]) campaign in favour of a djihdd 
against the Portuguese that we find the principles 
of the brotherhoods, as we know them to-day, 
first coming into existence. 

d. Islam in modern Morocco. Here we 
will only give a survey of the principal points of 
detail in which the people of Morocco differ from 
the rest of the Muslim community as regards the 
practice of their religion. With the exception of 
a few isolated groups, still little studied, who are 
credited with heterodox or heretical practices (Zkara, 
in the neighbourhood of the Bn! Znasen, in eastern 
Morocco, Bdadwa, in the Gharb, not far from 
al-Ksar al-Kabir), all the Muslims of Morocco are 
Sunnis and since the Almoravid period have 
followed the MAliki rite, which prevailed in the 
west over that of al-AwzaQ, It is in the towns 


that the population observes most strictly the 
duties of religion, The Bedouins of the plains and 
the Berbers of the mountains are rather lukewarm 
Muslims. The Jbala, however, between Fas and 
Tangier, are very devoted to Islam, show great 
piety, and Kur’4nic studies are very much in favour 
with them; it is from them that are recruited 
a great number of schoolmasters who practise 
their calling in the plains (see sHart]. It is also 
practically only among the hillmen of the north 
and south that we find a mosque in every village. 

In spite of the great distance which they have to 
traverse, the Moroccans like to accomplish the 
canonical pilgrimage. A considerable number 
settle in the east (there are Moroccan colonies in 
Alexandria and Cairo); the importance of these 
colonies had even induced the sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz 
to appoint a Moroccan consul, amin al-Maghdriba, 
for Egypt. 

In addition to the two canonical festivals 
of Islam (‘id kabir and ‘id saghir), the Moroc- 
cans celebrate the festival of the birth of the 
Prophet (miildd, class. mawlid [q.v.]) and that of 
‘Ashira? (10th Muharram). The mialdd, established 
in Morocco by the Marinids, has become a kind 
of national festival, since the accession to 
power of sovereigns claiming descent from the 
Prophet; this festival in Morocco almost surpasses 
in importance the two canonical feasts. 

The peculiarities just mentioned would not be 
sufficient to give Moroccan Islam a special character, 
nor would its religious brotherhoods, if the latter 
were confined to the practices of religion or ex- 
altation of the faith and to satisfying the need for 
an elevated mysticism among their adepts. These 
religious brotherhoods are fairly numerous: 
Tidjiniyya, Darkiwa, Tayyibiyya-Tuhama, Katta- 
niyya [¢.vv.) ete, But alongside of these brotherhoods, 
whose members are almost exclusively recruited 
from the literate or well-to-do classes of the towns 
and country, there are popular brotherhoods 
in considerable numbers, in which preoccupation 
with religion gives place to charlatanish practices 
and sanguinary displays. Such are the Jilala, the 
‘Isawa, the Hmadsha, the Dghighiyya. Some 
of these brotherhoods recruit their members ex- 
clusively from a particular class of society; thus 
the RmA (class. rumdf) is a brotherhood of marks- 
men, and the Gn4wa a negro brotherhood. All 
these brotherhoods have this feature in common 
that their founder has become a famous saint (waif). 

The cult of saints is highly developed in 
Morocco and undoubtedly was so before the intro- 
duction of Islam, which found itself obliged to 
tolerate it. There are however very different cate- 
gories of saints, from the venerated patron saint 
of a capital or of a district to the local holy man 
whose name is forgotten, between whom comes the 
sayyid whose tomb is marked by a kubba [9.v.] (chapel 
surmounted by a dome), more or less elaborate. 
The more humble saints are recognised by the 
circular wall (hawsk) which surrounds their tombs, 

These venerated individuals, male and female, 
have attained sanctity by very different ways, some 
in their lifetime, by their learning, devotion, as- 
ceticism, miraculous powers (baraka), sometimes 
even by more or less mystic mania (madjdhab (q.v.)); 
the others, after their deaths, have been distin- 
guished by miracles, apparitions etc, The warrior 
in the holy war (djihdd, riba?), slain fighting against 
the infidel is frequently beatified—hence his 
name of murdbit (pop. mrdbet—French and English 
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‘‘*marabout”). But the early significance of this 
term was frequently lost sight of and the term 
murabit came to be generally applied to saints, 
who never took part in a djihdd in their lifetime. 
Murabit thus came into general use as a synonym 
of the other words used for saint in Morocco: wali, 
sayyid, saith, But it is the only one applied to the 
descendants of a saint, who possess the baraka of 
their ancestor. Among the Berbers, the saint is 
called agurram. The names of great saints have 
mawlay prefixed, the others the title sidi, while 
women saints of Berber origin are called /alla, 

The saint to whom sanctuaries are most frequent- 
ly dedicated—modest though they are (makdm, 
khalwa)—was not a native of the country but 
the famous patron saint of Baghdad, ‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilani (g.v.], popularly called al-JUall, who 
undoubtedly never visited Morocco. But the saint 
whose cult is surrounded with the greatest splendour 
is the famous Mawlay Idris, founder and patron 
saint of Fas. Among the other great Moroccan 
saints may be mentioned: Mawlay ‘Abd al-Salim 
Ibn Mashish, patron of the Jbila; Mawlay Aba 
Salham, in the Gharb; Mawlay Abu ‘I-Shita? al- 
Khammér (Mawldy Bishshtd), in the north of Fas; 
Sidt Muhammad b. “fsa, patron of Meknés and found- 
er of the brotherhood of the ‘Isawa; Mawlay Abii 
Shu‘ayb (Bish‘ib), at Azemmour; Mawlay Abi 
Ya‘azza (Bi‘azza), in the Tadla; Sidf Abu 'Il-‘Abbas 
al-Sabti (Sidi Bel-SAbbés), born at Ceuta and patron 
of Marraikush. All these saints who, for the most 
have been or will be the subjects of articles, and 
others less famous, are the subjects of a hagio- 
graphical literature which will be dealt with 
in the article MANAKIB. 

Devotion to individuals canonised in their life- 
time or after their death is in Morocco not con- 
fined to Muslims. The Jews have also their saints, 
relatively as numerous as the Muslim saints. Some 
of the Jewish saints have acquired a reputation 
so great that even Muslims revere their tombs: 
e.g, those of the Rabbi ‘Amran in Azjen, near 
Wazzan and of Rabbi Ben Zmiro at Safi. On the 
other hand, the Jews of Morocco show a special 
reverence for certain of the great Muslim saints 
of the country. 

The area, surrounding the tomb of each of the 
principal saints is sacred (hurm) and hence re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum; among the best 
known are the Aurm of Mawlay Idris in Fas and that 
of Mawlay ‘Abd al-Salam b. Mashish in the moun- 
tains of the north-west. These pieces of ground are 
the exclusive property of the families who are 
descended or claim to be descended from the saint. 
They are exempt from state taxes; more than that, 
the descendants of the saints have the right to levy 
for their own benefit certain special dues, by a 
privilege officially recognised by the sultan. The 
levying of these dues is not the only way by 
which the saint’s chapel benefits his descendants. 
The principal source of revenue is the offerings 
of pilgrims when visiting the tomb; this is the 
stydra. In general once a year, there is a kind 
of patronal festival at the tomb of the saint which 
is called masam (class. Ar. mawsim); a vast crowd, 
some of them from a considerable distance, gather 
there to pay their devotions to the sayyid and to see 
the display of fireworks given in his honour. On 
this occasion the offerings flow in and are shared 
among themselves by the saint's descendants. 

In these circumstances, it is usual for every 
sanctuary of any importance to be regularly or- 
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ganised. The chapel which contains the tomb and 
the buildings attached to it, an oratory and guest- 
house, is called the zdwiya [9.v.]. It is superintended 
by a mukaddam who collects and distributes the 
revenues. These do not come entirely from the 
siydra. The sdwiya often owns lands, sometimes 
extensive, which are let out and the profits shared 
with the tenants. They are called ‘azid and the 
tenants are called ‘assd/. These farms, sometimes 
acquired by purchase, often come from bequests 
or donations (hubiés) from pious private individuals. 

We can thus see how certain famous and wealthy 
sdwiyas may exert a moral and political in- 
fluence in the country round them, independent 
of their religious influence. The latter is how- 
ever also very important. The great Moroccan 
s4wiyas are centres of orthodoxy and give life 
and vigour to Islam in the country, Some are 
centres of mysticism and they are always 
centres of religious instruction. This ex- 
plains the enviable position occupied in Moroccan 
society by any group of descendants of a famous 
saint, or of marabouts. If their ancestor had, in 
addition to the virtues for which he was canonised, 
the honour to be a descendant of the Prophet, 
they are at the same time shorfd, which further 
increases their material privileges. The descendants 
of a saint who was not a sharif try to claim this 
origin for him by inventing more or less fictitious 
genealogies. The marabouts who have in this way 
“infiltrated” into the social category of the 
shor{aé are very numerous in Morocco. A Moroccan 
sdwiya is not only a centre of hagiolatry; it is 
also in the majority of cases a body of shorfad 
and the centre of a religious brotherhood or of a 
branch of one, or of a secondary order affiliated 
to a brotherhood. The zdwiya itself may have off- 
shoots. Many of the establishments of this name 
are daughters of a mother sdwiya and are sometimes 
at a considerable distance from it. 

Hagiolatry, religious brotherhoods and sharifism 
thus form three special aspects of Islam in Morocco, 
which are profoundly intermingled, and it is diffi- 
cult to study them separately. For a detailed account 
of the principal families of shorfd in Morocco of 
genuine sharif origin or simply marabouts, see 
SHURAFA’?, 

e. Survivals of Berber cults. The cult 
of saints, accepted and even recognised, as we 
have seen above, by Islam, is in Morocco much 
earlier than the introduction of this religion. In- 
deed, alongside of saints of note, there are others 
who are essentially popular, in the country as 
well as in the towns. In the large cities like Fas, 
the great sayyids venerated by all classes of society 
rub shoulders with humble marabouts whose names 
show clearly their popular origin; these are Sidi 
‘-Makhfl (My lord the Hidden One), SidI Amsa 
"l-Khayr (My lord Good Evening) or Sidi KadI Hadja 
(the reverend gentleman who procures what is 
wanted) and notices are given of them by hagio- 
gtaphers like the author of the Salwat al-anfas 
(cf. E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, 
383 below). The humble, often anonymous khal- 
was, which abound in Morocco, undoubtedly are 
to be connected with earlier mythical individ- 
uals, already worshipped in the same place before 
the coming of Islam. Besides this devotion to popular 
saints, there are the animistic cults, which we 
see everywhere in Morocco observed by the lower 
classes of the population: worship of high places, 
of caves, springs, trees and rocks. 
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It is hardly possible to separate from these ani- 
mistic cults that of Mawlay Ya‘kib in Morocco, 
who always has a Aubba beside thermal springs, 
whose curative virtues are recognised. 

Survivals of paganism in every case completely 
foreign to orthodox Islam may be found every- 
where in Morocco; they are hardly distinguishable 
from what one finds in other parts of Barbary. 
The rites which accompany birth and the cere- 
monies connected with it (giving of the name and 
circumcision), marriage and death are now well 
known. They constitute practices quite foreign to 
the prescriptions of the Sunna, but they are not 
regarded by those who follow them as in any way 
heterodox. . 

It is especially in the life of the country people 
that we see most clearly traces of pre-Islamic 
practices, Many of them are strangely like agri- 
cultural customs of the Romans. The Moroccan 
peasant has retained the use of the Julian 
calendar, no doubt introduced into the country 
by the Romans; it is of course much more suitable 
for the needs of agriculture than the Muslim Junar 
calendar. The names of the months are retained 
in their Latin form with little change: January is 
yannadyr from the Latin ianuar(ius). The beginning 
of the solar year in Morocco is the occasion of 
a festival celebrated, especially in the country, 
under the name of hidgdsa; the festival of the 
summer solstice (‘ansra) is also celebrated and 
on that day it is usual to have fireworks. Similarly 
the agrarian rites, which are still scrupulously 
observed by the peasants of Morocco, are com- 
pletely foreign to the canonical prescriptions of 
Islam, They are mainly ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion (of death and rebirth of the land, first day of 
labour, first day of harvest); rites to protect the 
crops from the evil eye, or to preserve the baraka 
which they contain while standing, finally special 
rites to secure rain and good weather. These 
various ceremonies, to which ethnographers have 
already devoted detailed studies to which the 
reader may be referred, are sometimes closely 
linked up with ceremonies prescribed by Islam; 
thus the different pagan rites for producing rain 
{carnival processions, a large spoon dressed in 
women's clothes and solemnly carried round) 
do not exclude the worship of saints specially 
noted as rain-makers like Mawlay Bashsht4, nor 
the celebration of the orthodox ceremony of istiska? 
(g.v.]- 
ae is also in the worship of spirits (djinn) 
that we find ceremonies of a strongly Islamic stamp 
associated with quite profane rites. This cult is 
especially practised by the lower classes of society, 
and in the towns particularly by women. The djinns 
are regarded as supernatural powers, who have to be 
conciliated to avert their evil influence or fought 
when one is attacked by them. The rites which deal 
with them are either propitiatory or intended to 
overcome harm done. In spite of the many sacred 
formulae of Islam, which are found in the celebration 
of these two kinds of rites, one gets a strong im- 
pression of paganism from them; they undoubtedly 
remain practically what they were before the in- 
troduction of Islam into Morocco. 
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VIL. Lincutstic Survey. 


Two languages are spoken in Morocco: Berber 
and dialects of Arabic. Berber is the oldest 
attested in Morocco and we have no evidence of 
an earlier language being used; as to Arabic, it was 
introduced by the Muslim conquest of the rst-znd/ 
7th-8th centuries. But until the arrival in Morocco 
of the Bani Hilal and of the Sulaym (6th/r2th 
century), it seems that Arabic, the language of an 
essentially urban culture, was spoken mainly in the 
towns while the country people continued to talk 
Berber; it was only after the occupation of the plains 
by the Arab tribes that their language spread there. 
With the exception of the region of the Jbala to be 
mentioned later, the highlands of Morocco alone 
have remained faithful to the Berber language, 
while the towns and lowlands are more and more 
Arabic speaking. 

In his Annuaire du Monde Musulman® (162), 
L, Massignon gives a proportion of 60% of Berber 
speakers; he retains this figure in the 1954 edn. (250), 
but A. Bernard had thought this exaggerated and 
had reduced it to 40% (cf. Arabophones et Berbéro- 
phones au Maroc, 1924, 278). 

A. Berber. 

On the language and literature, see BERBERS. 


V-Vi, and also tiptvA. 2. Lybico-Berber inscrip- 
tions. 


B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages: 
first in the 2nd/8th century at the time of the first 


Muslim conquest, then in the 6th/r2th at the coming 
of the Band Hilal and the Sulaym. Down to the 
coming of the latter, who were brought to Morocco 
by the Almohad ruler Ya‘kQb al-Mansdr, Arabic 
seems to have been spoken almost exclusively in 
the large towns of the north, where it was used 
by a considerable Arab population who enjoyed 
a double prestige, religious and political. It was 
the language of religion and law, From the towns, 
Arabic spread among the people of the surrounding 
country, and al-Idrisi (Description de l'Afrique et 
de U' Espagne, text 79, tr. 90) already notes that 
in the 6th/rzth century the Berber tribes of the 
southern hinterland of Fas (Bani Yasuf, Fandalawa, 
Bahlil, Zawawa, Maggasa, Ghaiyat and Salalgin) 
spoke Arabic. 

It is this linguistic influence exerted by the 
towns on the country around them that explains 
the arabicisation of the mountainous country of 
the Jbala (plur. of jabli, “highlander’') while the 
rest of the Moroccan highlands remained Berber 
speaking. The land of the Jbala, in the wide sense, 
stretches in the form of a crescent from Tangier 
to Taza. It was surrounded by a cordon of towns: 
Nakir, Badis, Tigiss, Tetouan, Ceuta, al-Kagr al- 
Saghir, Tangier, Arzila, al-Kasr al-Kabir, Basra, 
Azdjen, Bani Tawuda, Walili, Fas, and Taza, which 
were the only ports or markets available for the 
tribes of the region; besides, the massif itself was 
traversed by the most important commercial routes 
of Northern Morocco: the roads from Fas to Tangier, 
to Ceuta, to Badis, to Nakir and to Ghassasa; it 
was therefore natural that being subject to the 
direct and indirect influences of the towns, the 
highlands of Jbala should be the first region of 
Morocco to be arabicised. The process was further 
favoured by several other factors: 1. the existence 
in the mountains of numerous large villages, al- 
most towns, which became secondary centres of 
Kur’inic culture; 2. the settlement almost every- 
where in the 4th/9th century among the Jbala of 
Idrisid sharifs who, driven from Fas by Misa b, 
Abi 'I-SAfiya al-Mikn4s!, founded independent prin- 
cipalities in the mountains, which became centres 
of Muslim urban culture; 3. the tribes of the 
Jbala furnished a considerable part of the con- 
tingents which went to wage the holy war in 
Spain and returned home after being more or less 
arabicised by contact with the great Muslim towns 
of Andalusia; 4. lastly, the rebellions and civil wars 
which so frequently disturbed Muslim Spain, the 
emigrations or expulsions caused by the progress 
of the Christian reconquest, brought to Africa, 
from the “rising of the suburb” at Cordova (in 202/ 
818) down to the roth/16th century, an important 
element which settled in the region of the Jbala 
either in the towns around the mountains or in the 
villages of the highlands (resettlement of Tetouan, 
foundation of Shafsh4wan) bringing there, along with 
the Arabic language, the prestige of their cultural, 
intellectual and material superiority. 

This rapid sketch of the spread of the Arabic 
language in Morocco explains why, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
have been distinguished: 

a. Urban dialects: 6. highland dialects; 
¢. Bedouin dialects; and we may add: d. the 
Jewish dialects. 

a. Urban dialects. In Morocco not all the 
town dialects are “urban dialects”. There are towns 
like Casablanca, al-Djadida, Safi and al-Suwayra (and 
to a certain degree Meknés and Marrakush) the 
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population of which is entirely or for the most 
part of rural origin and where the absence of an 
old nucleus of town-dwellers has not enabled them 
to become urbanised. The Moroccans however 
distinguish quite clearly such places from towns 
with a really urban culture, more or less influenced 
by Andalusian culture. The principal towns with 
urban dialects are Fas, Rabat-Salé, Tetouan, Taza, 
al-Kasr al-Kabir; Tangier, Wazzin and Shafshawan 
also have urban dialects but these are much 
contaminated by the surrounding highland dialects. 
Meknés and Marrikush have been influenced by 
the Bedouin elements introduced by the makhsen 
groups into the dialects of these two old capitals, 
It is interesting to note the case of Azammour 
where the old town (Azemmir al-Hadar) has an 
urban dialect, while the new town, which has in 
more recent years grown up beside it around the 
sanctuary of Mawlay Abd Shu‘ayb (vu/go Ba Sh‘ayb), 
uses a Berber dialect. The urban dialects of Morocco 
form one group with those of the western part 
of the Central Maghrib, notably with those of 
Tlemcen, Nedroma and Algiers. Their phonetic 
characteristics are the loss of the interdentals of 
the classical language, the affricative pronunciation 
{t*) of ta, the frequent attenuation of £af to hamza. 
In Fis, 6, m, &, g and djim assimilate the lam of 
the article and are treated as “‘sun letters”; the 
simple djim is pronounced like the French j (= 
Persian 5), but when it is geminated, it gives jj in 
Fas and dj in Tangier. The ra is often pronounced 
very close to the French uvular r. 

As peculiarities of the dialect of Fas, we may 
note the construction ketbetto “she has written it” 
for ketbet + 0, and the use of an invariable relative 
di representing the old dialectal dha. Tangier and 
Tetouan have a preposition m-, to" which is used 
before nouns (n-sd-dér ‘‘to the house’) but not 
before suffixed pronouns. To translate ‘of’, Mar- 
rAkush uses ¢-; the dialect of this town uses certain 
Berber adverbs: ashku “because”, halli ‘‘only’’. 

All the urban dialects use the characteristic 
prefix of the present indicative: ka- in the north, 
ta- in the south. Fas uses one almost as much as 
the other. 

b. Highland dialects. These are at least 
as well known as those of the towns. In 1920 G. S, 
Colin published notes on that of the Tsil and the 
Branes in the north of Taza; in 1922, E. Lévi- 
Provengal published texts, prefaced by a grammatical 
sketch, of the dialects of the middle valley of the 
Wargha; since then Colin had an opportunity of 
studying those of the Bni Hézgmar (near Tetouan), 
of the Mestdsa (near Badis) and of the Ghziwa 
(near Shafshawan). 

The highland dialects are of course more dif- 
ferentiated than the urban dialects. The tribes 
which use them belong to two political clans probably 
originally of different racial origin: the Ghum4ra, 
the old inhabitants, and the Sanh4dja, the invaders. 
In the present state of our knowledge it does not 
seem possible to make the dialects coincide with 
political or racial boundaries; but we can nevertheless 
recognise two main groups of highland dialects: 

1. The northern dialects, extending from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the south of Shafshawan 
and embracing in the east the confederation of the 
Ghumara; 2. the southern dialects, from Wazzin 
to Taza, used by two great classes of tribes: first, the 
Sanhidja tribes of the valley of the Wargha: San- 
hadja of the Central Wargha, Sanhadja of the 


Sun and of the Shade, of Mosbah and of Gheddo; 
secondly, the Butr tribes, more or less closely 
related to the Zandta and occupying the lands 
north of the region of Taza: Mernisa, Branes, Tsil, 
Maghrawa and Meknasa. It seems to be a historical 
fact that these Zanata and Sanhadija peoples only 
settled in their present habitats long after the first 
Arab conquest; the Sanhadja of the Central Wargha 
certainly now occupy lands which before the Al- 
moravid period were peopled by the Ghumara. 
We should therefore regard these southern highland 
dialects as younger than those of the northern group. 
The slight differences noted between the two groups 
may then be due to two main causes: 1. an evolution 
of the neighbouring urban dialects which would 
have taken place during the period between the 
arabicisation of the Ghumara and that of the San- 
hadja-Zanata; 2. the non-identity of the Berber 
substrata. 

To the two main groups: Ghumara and Sanhddja- 
Zanata, we may perhaps add two little islands 
in the south: the highlanders of the region of Sefra 
to the south of Fas (Bhalil, Bni Yazgha etc.), and 
the Ghiyyata to the south of Taza; they probably 
constitute the last vestiges of a continuous Arabic- 
speaking bloc which stretched to the south of the 
Fas-Taza corridor, the existence of which in the 
6th/r2th century we know from al-Idris!, 

Phonetically, the Moroccan highland dialects 
are characterised by the profound changes under- 
gone by the Arabic consonantal system as a result 
of the spirantisation of the dental and post-palatal 
occlusives. We find the interdentals th and dh, 
which do not represent the classical interdentals; 
t@?-th® and dél-dhél have given in these dialects 
t and d respectively, which remain occlusive only 
at the beginning of the word or after a consonant 
or geminated; but after a vowel we have th and 
dh: bant “daughter”, plur. dndfh; after a vowel 
also kaf is pronounced as a spirant like the x of 
modern Greek. The representative of the group 
urs—b of the classical language is usually ¢, some- 
times hardened to {; but among the Ghumara we 
have dh (= emphatic dkal). The sound ¢ is fairly 
common, The short vowels are commoner than in 
the towns; many of the short vowels ¢ and « of the 
classical language are preserved; this is how we find 
a considerable number of imperfects ¢R! R? uR* and 
a few iR* Rt iR*. 

As to morphology, the fem. personal suffixes 
+a (< -ha) and pl. -em (< -hum) are characteristic: 
they are the complement of the series begun by 
the mase, -u,-o (< -huw). Among the northern Jbala 
we find the use of a suffix -ask marking the plural: 
it seems really to be a borrowing from Latin. The 
dual, reserved for names of parts of the body 
which occur in pairs and for names of various 
measurements (of weight, length, volume and time) 
is in -dyan: shahrayen “two months", yiddah “his 
hands”. The relative, pronoun and adjective, is d. 
The classical construct state (iddfa) is very rare 
and is only found in a few stereotyped phrases: 
it is in general replaced by analytical constructions 
in which the preposition @ “of” is used, expressing 
possession as well as the material of a thing. 

Almost everywhere the prefixes of the 2nd pers. 
com. and of the 3rd pers. fem, of the imperfect 
are de- (and not f2-): daktaz) “thou writest, she 
writes”. The passive participle of hollow verbs 
is often of the type mafSal: mabyd* “sold”, 
mehwas “filled up”. Finally, we may note a few 
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traces of a passive of the form f‘dl-yof‘al: kbdaj 

“to be taken". As evidence of conservatism, we 

may mention that in these dialects we have the 

word fa ‘“‘mouth" which seems to have disappeared 
since old Arabic. 

In spite of their divergencies, which are due 
mainly to pronunciation and to the local use of 
words and phrases corresponding to two very 
distinct forms of culture, the urban dialects and 
the highland dialects cannot be either historically 
or linguistically separated. The fundamental dis- 
parity is that which exists between the urban and 
highland group and the Bedouin group. It is the 
townsmen who have taught the highlanders to 
speak Arabic, but the urban dialects, used by in- 
dividuals whose intellectual activity is greater, 
have evolved more rapidly. They are also more 
sensitive to external influence, literary and political. 
These facts, added to the predominance of Berber 
blood in the highlands, suffice to explain why the 
dialects of the Jbala still seem coarse and quaint 
to the townsmen. On the other hand, the towns 
have been frequently repopulated, wholly or in 
part by people from the neighbouring hills. All 
this explains the family resemblance which the 
linguist finds between the dialects of the towns 
and those of the hills; perhaps the latter, being 
more conservative, are also the more interesting 
for the history of the language. W. Marcais regards 
them as valuable representatives of the Arabic 
spoken in the country district of the Maghrib before 
the coming of the Band Hilal and the Sulaym (cf. 
W. Margais, Textes arabes de Takrouna, i, preface, 
p. XXVIII). 

The principal features which are com- 
mon to the urban-highland group and which dis- 
tinguish it from the Beduin group are the following: 
— loss of the classical interdentals; 

— pronunciation of 4a4f as & or hamza (and not g 
as among the Bedouins); 

— tendency to the syllabic grouping R* R* 7 R}, 
when R? is not a larynga! nor a sonant; 

— rarity of the construct state; 

— suffix of the 3rd pers. masc. sing. in -u, -o (and 
not -ah, as among the Bedouins); 

~— relative rarity of the addition of personal suffixes, 
but regular use of the analytical phrase with 
dyal; ed-dar dydl-i, “my house"; 

— diminutive of R' R* 2 R® or R' # R* R® becomes 
R" R* iyya R®: hliyyeb, “little dog"; 

— diminutive of adjectives of the types R? R* 2 R® 
(< class.: af‘al) and R* R* i R* becomes R! R*i 
R? é¢ R*: bmimar, “a little red’’; kbiber, “a little 
large’’; 

— plural of the adjectives R' R? ¢ R® (< class. 
af‘al) becomes R! @ R* e R*: kohal, “black” (plur,); 

— reductions of the plurals C'C* G@C*iC*toC' Ca 
C* eC; mfateh, “keys”; 

— use of a verbal prefix to mark the indicative 
present: ka- or fa- in the towns and Ja-, ka-, a- 
in the hills; 

— in the singular of the perfect, the feminine 
person is in general used for the masculine: 
e.g. hktabti, *‘thou hast written’ (m.), whence 
we find in Rabat for the plural, an analogous 
form hktabtiw, ‘you have written’. 

— in the vocabulary, skkal, “how much?"; daba, 
“now”; Ika (rka, kka), “to do”, are charac- 
teristic; 

— in the imperfect of the defective verbs, the 
plural is formed on analogy of the singular: 
yebkaw, “they remain”; yabkiw, “they weep”. 
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ec. Bedouin dialects. These are in Morocco 
the dialects of the plains: the Atlantic plain from 
Arzila to Mogador with its continuations into the 
interior, the valley of the Moulouya, the plateaux of 
eastern Morocco and the region of the Moroccan 
Sahara (W4d Ghir, W4d Ziz etc.); they are still 
little known, That of the Dukkala of the north (Olid 
Ba ‘Aziz, Olid Fredj), corresponds in almost all its 
details to the dialect of the Ol4d Brahim of Saida 
(Orania) on which W. Margais has written a mono- 
graph, There is no doubt that on examination one 
can divide the Bedouin dialects into groups char- 
acterised by more or less conservatism. Those 
which have most chance of having preserved their 
original character are those of the tribes of the 
Saharan steppes who have remained relatively stable 
and intact: Bni Gil, Mhadya, Dhwi Mni‘, Olad 
Jrir, etc. In any case, the following are the main 
characteristics of these dialects: firstly, the haf is 
pronounced as g (= sdf ma‘hdda), and it is already 
this pronunciation which for Ibn Khaldin charac- 
terises the Bedouin dialects of his time. The tha’, 
dhaél and ddd-:d? are retained with their inter- 
dental value. The short vowels are indistinct: the 
sound ¢ is almost completely absent and many 
short unaccented vowels sound practically like a 
labial 2, Characteristic are the appearance of an 
extremely short transitional vowel of « character, 
which is developed after A, g, &h and gh placed 
before a consonant or an d; e.g. hiabdr, “great” 
(plur.), iga‘ed, “he sits down", khdrdfa, “‘tale"’, 
ghazal, ‘gazelle’, shk™ara, “saddle-bag”, riig*dg, 
“thin” (plur.); a similar sound is found after 6b, 
ff, mm and kh, gg, kk, kh-kh; e.g. lughrubbwa, ‘the 
crows”, nuff“akha, “a blow", rumm"*an, “pome- 
gtanate”, sukkvdr, “sugar, shukkva, “piece (of 
cloth)”, wkhkhwal, “sound”; by analogy the 
combinations mw and fw when the w corresponds 
to a classical waw, are reduced to mm and ff; e.g. 
lemmida‘, ‘'the (little) place”, leffedd, ‘the en- 
trails”. 

The retention of the accent on the first syllable 
causes “projected’’ syllabic forms: yéktab, “he 
writes", plur yskkatbu; mbghgharbi, “Moroccan”, 
miikkahla, “‘musket"’, bsggerti, ‘my cow”. 

The personal suffix of the 3" pers. masc. is -ah. 
The dialectal preposition translating “of is mta‘ 
or (4%, from the classical mata‘; according as the 
word before it is feminine or plural, this preposition 
becomes nta*t (ta‘t) or nta* (ta*), 

It does not seem that the Bedouin dialects know 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the indicative 
present. In the plural personal forms of the defective 
verb, there is a reduction of the diphthong: gla- 
yaghi, from the verb gia ‘to fry"; ssii-yénsa, from 
the verb sd ‘‘to forget’’. 

We may also note the use of a preposition H-, 
“to'': gdl-lina, “he told us". 

From the point of view of vocabulary, some 
words are characteristic of Bedouin dialects: ba-ibi, 
“to wish", ydmas, “yesterday”, dharwak, dhurk, 
“now", from the classical dha’l-wakt. 

d, Jewish dialects. The Jews who emigrated 
from Spain have as a rule retained the use of an 
archaic Spanish; many have also learned Arabic 
for business reasons. Alongside of the Spanish 
Jews, we have in the Berber highlands and in 
the towns of the interior Moroccan Jews of un- 
known origin whom the former call forasteros (Span. 
foreigners”); according to the district, they speak 
Berber or Arabic [see JUDAEO-ARABIC and JUDAEO- 
BERBER]. 
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¢, Relations of the linguistic groups of 
Morocco to one another. Morocco appears 
to the philologist a wonderful field for the study of 
the influence of the substratum on an imported 
language, since the language of the substratum, 
i.e. Berber, is still alive alongside of the Arabic 
and quite well known. The results of the exami- 
nation are very meagre: the phenomena actually 
ascribable to the action of the substratum alone 
are infinitesmal; this may, however, be due to the 
fact that Arabic, a Semitic language, and Berber, 
a proto-Semitic language, are not sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated. 

From the phonetic point of view, there is 
hardly any sound change found in the highland 
dialects of the arabicised Berbers, for which a 
corresponding change cannot be found in the dialectal 
phenomena of old Arabic; only, perhaps their 
tendency to spirantisation should be connected 
with the identical tendency observed in the northern 
Berber dialects found in the confines of the Jbala 
country. 

If we consider the morphology, we see that in 
the highland dialects the verb has lost feminine 
forms of the plural of the old Arabic, which still 
survive in some Bedouin dialects and are still found 
in Berber. A Berber origin has been sought for 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the present 
of the indicative; but similar prefixes are found 
in Egypt and in Syria where there are very different 
substrata. 

Certainly, Berber has the scheme ta-—-t which 
forms nouns indicating trades (/a-bennay-t, trade 
of a mason”) and names of abstract qualities (ta- 
brami-t, “roguery”); it is however curious to note 
that in modern Berber, this scheme has not this 
significance and is only used to form the feminine 
and secondarily the diminutive. 

In the syntax of the highland dialects, we find 
indisputable traces of Berber influence; plural 
treatment of singulars applied to liquids (water, 
urine), phrases translated or stereotyped, e.g. hd-in 
Kaddar “Kaddir's brother", with retention of the 
Berber particle indicating belonging to, -in. 

But it is in the vocabulary that the Berber sub- 
stratum makes its influence most felt. Whether 
surviving in the highland dialects or borrowed in 
the Bedouin dialects, many of the terms relating to 
country life are Berber (names of plants, animals, 
rocks, agricultural implements and tools); they 
have often retained in Arabic the Berber prefix 
a-, which, still felt to have its original value, 
makes them unfit to take the Arabic article also; 
alongside of the singular in a-, we usually have 
a Berber plural in a—dn also retained. It is curious, 
by the way, but intelligible to find in the highland 
dialects words of Arabic origin with this Berber 
prefix, These must be Arabic words borrowed and 
berberised at a time when the Jbala still spoke 
Berber and which have been retained just as they 
were in their Arabic dialect after being arabicised, 
e.g. a-hfir, “ditch", plur. a-hafrén; in Tangier 
the nave of the mosque is called a-b/af; at Rabat 
two words imported from Europe have a Berber 
form: a-Shif, ‘‘the sultan's boat” and @-tdy, “tea’’. 

Some Berber words have survived in the admin- 
istrative language of the makksen: afrdg, “‘a wall 
of cloth surrounding the sultan's camp"'; agdal, “a 
pasture reserved for the sultan's animals”; azfel, 
“Tash to punish the guilty”; mazwar, ‘syndic (nakib) 
of the Sharffs’. 

The Bedouin dialects naturally contain much 


fewer Berber elements than the urban dialects and 
still less than the highland dialects; their rustic 
vocabulary nevertheless made numerous borrowings 
from the technical vocabulary of the previous Berber 
tillers of the plains. Within the Arabic area, the 
highland and urban dialects have borrowed from 
them a certain number of terms relating to the rural 
activities of the Bedouins; they are as a rule revealed 
by the pronunciation of Adf as g. The Bedouin 
dialects in their turn borrow from the towns their 
words relating to a more advanced culture; but, for 
economic, political and, to a certain extent, aesthetic 
reasons, they give more than they borrow. 

In addition to the Berber and Arabic elements, 
the Moroccan vocabulary contains a fairly important 
number of “European” loanwords. They come from 
the vocabulary of a higher culture and relate to 
the flora (in cultivation or its products), to agri- 
culture, to food and dress, to furniture and housing, 
sometimes even to parts of the body. There are 
Greek or Latin borrowings of the oldest period, 
Romance or Spanish for later periods; but neither 
their meaning nor their phonetic treatment enables 
us always to be able to date accurately the time 
of their introduction and their origin, 

These “European” Joanwords are naturally found 
in larger numbers in Northern Morocco, which 
has been more subject to Mediterranean influences 
which, through refugees from Spain, have been 
felt as far as the northern part of the Middle Atlas. 
The Bedouin dialects have escaped these influences 
(cf. Simonet, Giosario de voces ibéricas y latinas 
usadas entre los Mozarabes, Madrid 1888; Schuchardt, 
Die romanischen Lehn:vdrter im Berberischen, Vienna 
1918; G. S. Colin, Etymologies magribines, in Hespéris 
(1926-7); A. Fischer, Zur Lautlehre des Marokkanisch- 
arabischen (chs. ii, iii, and Excurs), Leipzig 1917). 

In spite of the profound differences which separate 
them, the highland and Bedouin dialects of Morocco 
{and of the Maghrib) agree in one essential and 
characteristic morphological feature: the forms sing. 
n—, plur. n—+ in the first persons of the imperfect. 
Now this fact is attested in the 6th/r2th century for 
Almoravid Spain and Norman Sicily, Le. in lan- 
guages from which Hilall influence is clearly excluded ; 
it is also found in Maltese; it must then be admitted 
that the two groups of dialects have independently 
brought about this innovation, which seems to 
have remained exceptional in the dialects of the 
east. The two groups agree also in the loss of short 
vowels in open syllables; this phonetic peculiarity 
is also found in many eastern dialects; but it is 
curious that it has become general in the Maghrib 
while the dialects of Spain and Egypt do not have it. 

It is in the Documents inédits d'histoire almohade 
that we find the first information about Moroccan 
Arabic (use of bash, “in order that", mid‘, “of”, 
first persons of the aorist in »— (sing.), »—v (plur.) ); 
but we have to wait till D. de Torres to find a few 
phrases transcribed (cf, French tr. Paris 1636, 241, 
323, 339). Mouétte, who was captured at sea by 
the Moors in 1670 and was for a long time a prisoner, 
has left us a Dictionnaire arabesque in French and 
Moroccan, in transcription (cf. Relation de la Captivité 
Paris 1683, 330-62). The first grammatical notes 
were collected by Hust (cf. Efterretninger ..., 1779, 
ch. 8, p. 202-210), who has also given us a Berber- 
Danish-Moroccan Arabic vocabulary (op. cit,, 128- 
33). It is to Fr. de Dombay that we owe the first 
monograph on Moroccan dialects, which is also 
the first serious contribution to the study of Arabic 
dialects; the dialect which he deals with is that of 
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Tangier (Grammatica linguae mauro-arabicae, Vienna | the process of elongation; e.g. classical dahir, plur. 


1800). Since then, there have been a number of 
studies: for works before 1911 see the bibliography 
given by W. Marcais in his Textes arabes de Tanger, 
207-13; for later works, see the bibliography in 
Textes arabes de Rabat by L. Brunot and the Biblio- 
graphies marocaines given periodically in Hespéris. 

2. Literature of the Arabic dialects. Like 
all popular literatures, the literature of the Arabic 
dialects of Morocco is essentially poetical. The only 
texts in prose are those which have been collected 
recently by European students of dialects. 

In the Arabic poetry of Morocco two periods 
must be distinguished: the first extending down 
to the beginning of the Sa‘dian dynasty; the first 
known texts are those which Ibn Khaldin gives 
at the end of his Mukaddima among the specimens 
of the poetry of the towns. To these we may add 
a mass of poems composed in honour of the Prophet 
(Mawlidiyyat) and collected in numerous collections 
existing in manuscript. From this group cannot 
be separated the poems which accompany classical 
Moroccan music, ‘Andalusian’? music, many of 
which must have been composed in Morocco; these 
were collected and classified by al-Ha?ik, a musician 
of Spanish origin who had settled in Tetouan. All 
these poems belonging to this first period are written 
in the Spanish Arabic dialect, which after the great 
success of the Cordovan Ibn Kuzman (6th/r2th 
century [q.v.]) became the classical language of 
the new poetic genre called zadjal [g.v.], which 
had this in common with the muwashshah [q.v.], 
that, while employing like it new metres, its prosody 
was based on the quantity of the syllables, but it 
differed from the muwashshah in that it was written 
in the Spanish dialect and not in the classical lan- 
guage. 

The main characteristics of the poetry of the 
Moroccan dialects of the first,period are attention 
to the quantity of each syllable and the use of the 
Spanish dialect. 

The second period, on the other hand, is distin- 
guished by a system of prosody founded exclusively 
on the number of syllables in each verse and by the 
use of a special language called malkin [see MALHON]. 

Alongside of this men’s poetry, there are the 
songs of the women (songs of women working at 
the mill, songs of gleaners, songs of family fétes, 
lullabies), the children’s songs which are often 
strangely conservative, epigrams and proverbs; 
see S. Biarnay, Notes d’ethnographie et de linguistique 
nord-africaines, Paris 1924 (songs of women and 
children); L. Brunot, Proverbes et dictons arabes de 
Rabat, in Hespéris (1928) (with Moroccan bibliog- 
raphy of the subject). 

III. Other Languages. A sketch of the lan- 
guages of Morocco which only took account of 
Berber and Arabic dialects would be incomplete, 
for three other elements of secondary importance 
have to be considered: 

a. Classical Arabic, the official language, is 
used only in writing, for sermons, lectures and con- 
ferences; it is never the language of conversation 
except on the radio and television. But, thanks to 
these two methods of communication and to the 
fact that religious studies which are considerably 
developed in the towns (especially Fas) and also 
among the Jbala (Kur’anic studies and especially 
kir@at), many words of classical Arabic have been 
introduced into the popular dialect. The phonetic 
peculiarity to notice in borrowed classical words 
is the retention of the short vowels as a result of 





daha’ir, “decree of the sultan”, borrowed by the 
popular dialect in the form dahér, whence a dialect 
plural dwahar. Several Kur?’anic expressions or 
phrases of exegesis hence passed into everyday 
language as adverbs: ballati “guilty” (taken from 
Kur’an vi. 153), 6-et-tawil “slowly”, lit. “in com- 
menting on”, wa-kila ‘‘perhaps”’. 

6. Spanish was the only language spoken by 
many of the Muslims of Spain, who in the 9th/rsth 
century and especially in the roth/16th took refuge 
in Morocco, mainly at Tetouan and Rabat-Salé. 
Mouétte, who was taken a prisoner to Morocco in 
1670, says that Spanish was as common there as 
Arabic; his remarks is probably true only of the 
towns already mentioned. The descendants of these 
emigrants from Spain later learned Arabic and 
forgot Spanish, under the influence of Islamic 
culture. Not having been subject to the latter 
influence, the Jews of Spanish origin still speak an 
archaic Spanish, sprinkled with Arabic terms moulded 
to the flexions of Latin morphology. 

c. In the palace of the sultan, many black servants 
of both sexes still spoke Sudanese dialects, but these 
seem to have had no influence on the Arabic dialects 
of Morocco, 

No trace has so far been found of the existence 
in Morocco of secret languages; one could hardly 
put in this category the argots of certain guilds 
(butchers) nor those of the students, the origin- 
ality of which consist simply in transposing certain 
letters of each word of the ordinary language and 
in the addition of certain prearranged syllables. 
One should not, finally, omit to mention that the use 
of Spanish and, above all, French, which spread 
during the protectorate, remains as widely spread— 
if not more so—since independence, and is not with- 
out an appreciable effect of dialect vocabulary. 

(G. S, Cottn) 


VIII. INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


More especially since the end of the Middle Ages, 
Morocco has occupied a place by itself, often 
important, in the history of civilisation. From 
the point of view of intellectual life, it was for 
long under the tutelage, more or less marked, of 
neighbouring countries, and it was only from the time 
it became an independent state that it began to show 
independence in this respect also. The great activity 
at the centres of learning in Arab Spain down to 
the end of the 7th/13th century had undoubtedly an 
influence in Morocco, but it was after the return of 
the Iberian Peninsula to Christianity, that, owing 
to the migration of refugees from Spain 
to Morocco, where there happened to be ruling 
princes anxious to further Islamic studies, it was 
able to preserve the last and only centres of 
study in the Muslim west. In any case, in spite 
of the relatively large number of scholars which 
it has produced in various branches of ‘ilm, this 
country is far from having inherited in the eyes 
of the rest of Islam the reputation and intellectual 
prestige, which Spain enjoyed when it was a Muslim 
country. However, it may be said that the towns 
of Morocco have always held in recent centuries 
a large proportion of men of letters, much attached 
to their traditional culture. Lastly, it may 
be noted that this culture, to the end of the roth 
century at least, never allowed the slightest place 
for modern sciences, the study of which, if it has 
gradually become more or less established in the 
Muslim East, has hardly interested the West. 
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The characteristic feature of this culture, which 
is essentially founded on religion, is that it has 
remained unchanging. In this country, where tradi- 
tion strictly regulated all acts of public and private 
life, it is not surprising that the intellectual ideal 
has always remained the same. It has already been 
remarked that, until recent times, the Moroccan 
fakih, whether he were magistrate, teacher, or 
official of the Sharifian government, possessed 
the same stock of knowledge as a fakih of the 
periods of the Marinids or Sa‘dians. The same in- 
struction had been given him and by the same 
methods. He received first of all an elementary 
education in the Kur’inic school (see kuTTAB], 
he learned the Kur?an by heart, often completely, 
and some of the elements of grammar. Next he 
became a student (falib), and the falab al-‘ilm, 
which he studied, was governed by no rules or 
programmes other than the traditional ones. He 
first of all studied the “‘mother-words” (ummahdat), 
compendia made to be memorised readily, on 
theology and grammar (usually the Murshid al- 
mun of Ibn ‘Ashir and the Adjurrumiyya). It 
was only then that he entered upon a more thorough 
study of more advanced texts, usually commentaries 
(shark) or glosses (hdashiya) on works (matn) of 
established reputation and exclusively Islamic in 
character. The whole trend of his studies was to- 
ward a better knowledge of theology and law. 

The result was that in most cases in Morocco 
men of learning were almost entirely jurists and 
that they differentiated between purely Islamic 
sciences (‘u/iim) and profane learning (funin), with 
some contempt for the latter. One understands also 
why the part played by Morocco in Arabic literature 
is primarily in the domain of subjects directly 
connected with the Kur?4n and the Sunna, theology, 
Jaw and wsil, 

The centres of learning have varied with 
periods and historical circumstances. The early 
ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuta and Tangier. The foundation of Fas and 
the building in this city of the great Mosque of 
the Kayrawanis (DjamiS al-Karawiyyin [¢.v.}) 
facilitated the establishment of a centre of culture in 
the interior. A little later, Marrakush, the capital of 
the Almoravids and of the Almohads, became by 
desire of its rulers the centre of attraction for Magh- 
ribl scholars and even for a certain number from 
Spain. But it is from the Marinid dynasty, who saw 
in the development of educational centres in Morocco 
a means to make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige in the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of Fas as an intellectual centre 
dates: it was the metropolis of learning in 
the country from the 8th/14th century. Not only did 
the Marinid princes make it the political capital 
but by the foundation of a series of colleges or 
madrasas around the Djimi‘ al-Karawiyyin and 
mosque of New Fas, they were able to attract 
to this city a host of students from all parts of the 
country and to give it the renown for learning, 
which it still jealously claims to-day. In the Marinid 
period, madvasas were also multiplied outside Fas: 
Meknés, Salé and Marrakugh had their own, which 
shows that regular education was given in these 
towns. 

In addition to the part played by the madrasas, 
there was the activity of the sdwiyas, directly 
connected with the development of maraboutism 
and Sharffism in the country in the period when 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were trying to estab- 


lish themselves in Morocco in the roth/16th century. 
The sdwiyas, religious centres, headquarters of the 
djihdd, naturally became centres of teaching. 
At the time when Fas could only with difficulty 
keep its character as the principal centre of learning 
in the country, the zd@wiyas, in which teaching 
was carried on, became more and more numerous; 
e.g. the sdwiya of al-Dila? [g.v. in Suppl.) in the 
Middle Atlas, the sdwiya of Tamgrut in the land of 
Da‘ra and the zdwiya of Wazzin [g.vv.] in the north. 
The most famous scholars were frequently either 
heads of brotherhoods or shorfa, who taught in the 
motherhouse of their order, 

We do not intend here to give a detailed sketch 
of the Arabic literature of Morocco, but will be 
content with a few general indications and names 
distinguishing where possible, between Islamic and 
profane sciences. 

It was not till the Muslim West adopted the Maliki 
rite that Morocco began to produce work in the 
domain of ‘ilm in close accord, as already men- 
tioned, with the schoo! of Spain. In this period 
of intellectual dependence, the relations between 
the two countries were continued and the Maghribi 
students down to the 7th/13th century considered a 
sojourn in Cordova, Murcia or Valencia necessary 
to finish their course. The East did not yet seem 
to exert the attraction that it did later. At this 
period, besides, the islamisation and arabicisation 
of the Berber masses was still too recent. Only a 
few names may be mentioned for this early period, 
Darras b. Isma‘il, of whom much that is recorded 
is legendary; the famous reformer Ibn Tdmart 
(g.v.], creator of the Almohad movement and author 
of several risdlas or ‘akidas on his teaching; the hadi 
‘ly 4d (476-544/1083-1149 [¢.v.]), author of numerous 
works on Muslim learning, of which the most famous 
are the Kitdb al-Shifa? and the Mashérik al-anwar 
with a collection of biographies of learned M4likis, 
entitled al-Madarik. 

During the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number of learned Moroccans becomes more 
and more considerable, The best known are for 
kir@4t: Ibn Barri (8th/r4th century); Ibn Fakhkhar 
oth/rsth century); the scholar of Meknés Ibn 
Ghazi (d. 9r9/1513); ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Ibn al-KAdi 
(d, 1082/1671); ‘Abd al-Rabman b, Idris Mandjra 
(d. r279/1765-6); Muhammad b, ‘Abd al-Sal&m al- 
Fas! (d. 1214/1809 [9.v.]): for hadith; Yahya al-Sarridj 
(d. 808/1405-6); Sukkayn al-‘Asiml (4. 956/1549); 
Ridwan al-Djinwl (d. 9901/1591); Mubammad b. 
Kasim al-Kassar (d. 1or2/1603-4); Idris al-‘lrakl 
(d. 1228/1813); for fake: Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Sughayyir, 
commentator of the Mudawwana; al-Djazili 
{g.v.] and Ahmad Zarrik (9th/15th century) 
commentators of the Risdla of Ibn Ab! Zayd al- 
Kayrawan!; al-Wansharisi (d. 955/1548); al-Mandjir 
(d. 995/1587 [g.v.]); Ibn ‘Ashir (d. 1040/1630-1); 
Mayyara (d. 1072/1661-2); for philology: al- 
Makkidl (d. 807/1404-5); Ibn Zakri (d. 8909/1494 
[g.v. in Suppl.]j). Their works have for the most part 
been recorded and will be found detailed either in 
Brockelmann or in Bencheneb’s work on the indivi- 
duals mentioned in the /djdsa of ‘Abd al-Ka4dir al- 
Fasi. Only a small number have found a place in 
eastern libraries; but on the other hand, they all 
form the foundations of the collections of manv- 
scripts formed and preserved in the imperial palaces 
and mosques of Morocco. 

Some Moroccan scholars have written works on 
adab or collections of poems, in addition to books 
of a strictly Muslim character. None of them can 
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claim any great originality and purely literary 
diwans are rare. Poetry, as a rule—when it is not 
didactic (urdjaza)— is religious or mystic. 
At the courts, there were always a few literary men 
maintained by the princes, who were the panegyrists, 
often very extravagantly, of their patrons. 

It is at the courts also, especially from the 
8th/14th century, that we find the few historians who 
have given us original chronicles or compilations. 
Their works, planned on a singularly curious con- 
ception of history, have nevertheless the merit 
of giving us the only detailed information about 
the political history of the country in the period 
of the author or immediately preceding it. Those 
which date from the Middle Ages are, however, much 
the best. The kind of work not only did not im- 
prove later, but became simply dry chronicles in 
which events are related in a brief and colourless 
fashion. 

The early historians of Morocco—if we except 
the Berber genealogists about whom we do not 
know very much—are contemporaries of the Almo- 
tavid dynasty. A little later, the Almohads find a 
historian in the person of a companion of the Mahdi 
Ibn Taimart, al-Baydhak [g.v.] al-Sanh4dji, the 
interest of whose memoirs contrasts strikingly with 
many later chroniclers. Alongside of the work of 
al-Baydhak may be placed the chronicles of Ibn 
al-Kattan and of ‘Abd al-Wabid al-Marrakushi 
[g.vv.] as of high value. But it was in the Marinid 
period that the historian found most favour in 
Morocco. Leaving out Ibn Khaldiin, whom Morocco 
is not the only one to claim, we may mention Ibn 
‘Idh ri [g.v.], a scholar of Marrakush, to whom we 
owe a history of North Africa and Spain, the Bayan 
al-mughrib; that of Ibn Abi Zar‘ [q.v.], author of a 
history of Fas and the Moroccan dynasties, Rawd 
al-kirfas; Ton Marziik [9.v.], author of the Musnad, 
a monograph on the sultan Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘All; Ibn 
al-Ahmar {g.v.] of the family of the kings of Granada, 
author of the Rawdat al-nisrin, Under the Sa‘dians, 
the principal historians were al-Fishtali and al- 
Ifrani (9.vv.], author of the Nuzhat al-hadi; finally, 
under the ‘Alawids, al-Zayyani and Akansis 
(q¢.vv.]. 

Geography is represented in modern Moroc- 
can literature only in the form of riklas [g.v.] or ac- 
counts of the travels of pilgrims, in which the 
description of the country passed through only 
occupies an insignificant place. Nevertheless, the 
geographer al-Idrisi [g.v.] and the great travciler 
Ibn Battiita [g.v,.] were of Moroccan origin. 

The biographical literature of Morocco 
is considerable. The collections of mandkib [{q.v.] 
of saints, monographs dealing with families of 
shorfé or religious brotherhoods are abundant, 
especially in the modern period. There are also 
collections by town or century, some of which 
are of a certain interest, even from the point of 
view of history. All these biographies have been 
surveyed in E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des 
Chorfa. The most notable biographers down to the 
middle of the roth century are Ibn ‘Askar, author of 
the Dawhat al-ndshir; Ibn al-Kadi, author of the 
Durrat al-pidjal and the Djadhwat al-iktibas; the 
historian al-Ifrani, author of the Safwat man inta- 
shar; and al-Kadiri, author of the Nashr al-mathani 
and the Jltikat al-durar. 

As to medicine and natural science, Morocco 
down to the 8th/14th century was closely dependent 
on Spain. The physicians of the Almoravid and 
Almohad princes were from Spain, like Ibn Badja 


(Avenpace), Ibn Tufayl and the celebrated Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes) and Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar). 
In the modern period, we find at the courts of the 
sultans several physicians of Moroccan origin who 
have left works. The chief were, in the Sa‘dian period; 
Aba Mubammad al-Kasim al-Wazir al-Ghassdni, 
in the ‘Alawid period: Ibn Shukriin, ‘Abd al-Wahhib 
Adarrak, Abmad al-Dara%, ‘Abd AllAb b. SAzziiz 
al-Marrakushi, Ahmad Ibn al-Hadjdj and ‘Abd 
al-Salim al-‘Alamf. Finally, two famous Moroccans 
studied the exact sciences in the 7th/r3th century: 
Aba ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Umar al-Marrakushi, author of 
a treatise on astronomical instruments, part of which 
has been translated by Sédillot, and Ahmad Ibn al- 
Banna? [q.v.], to whom we owe several works on 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, astronomy, astrology 
and alchemy. 

At the end of the roth century, the reign of 
Mawlay al-Hasan was marked by a kind of renais- 
sance in Muslim studies in Morocco, particularly 
characterised by the need which writers felt of 
getting their works printed to make them more 
widely known. The lithographic presses of 
Fas acquired a certain importance at this time and 
began to publish texts which had hitherto circulated 
only in manuscript. A little later, there appeared 
at Fis the three volumes of the Salwat al-anfds of 
Ahmad b. Dja‘far al-Kattanf (g.v.], an excellent 
biographical dictionary of the celebrities of the 
northern capital. At the same time, there was 
published in Cairo the great Moroccan history 
of Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nagiri al-Salawi [¢.v.] 
entitled Kitab al-Istiksa li-akhbar duwal al-Maghrib 
al-aksa. 

Bibliography: G. Delphin, Fas, son wni- 
versité et lenseignement supérieur musulman, 
in Bull. Soc. Géogr. Oran, 1898; R. Basset, Les 
généalogistes berbéres, in Archives berbéres, 1915; 
idem, Recherches bibliographiques sur les sources 
de la Salouat el-anfas, in Rec. de mém, et de textes 
publié en Vhonneur du XIV@™= congrés Orient., 
Algiers 1905, 1-47; M. Bencheneb, Etude sur les 
personnages mentionnés dans Vidjdsa du chaikh 
‘Abd el-Qddir al-Fdsy, in Actes XIV#™* congrés 
Orient., Paris 1907; M. Bencheneb and E, Lévi- 
Provengal, Essai de répertoire chronologique des 
éditions arabes de Fés, in RAfr., Algiers 1922; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Les mamuserits arabes de 
Rabat, Paris 1921; idem, Les Historians des Chorfa, 
essai sur la littérature historique et bibliographique 
au Maroc du XVI*™ au X X*™ sidcle, Paris 1922; 
Dr. H. P. J. Renaud, Etat de nos connaissances 
sur la médecine ancienne au Maroc, BIHEM, 
1920; idem, Quelgues acquisitions récentes sur 
Uhistoire de la médecine arabe au Maroc (Vm 
congrés internation. d’hist. de la méd., Geneva 1926); 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd Allah, Mardhiz al-thakdfa 
al-maghribiyya, Casablanca 1958; I. S. Allouche 
and A. Regragui, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de 
Rabat, Rabat 1954-8 (vol. iii, 1973); J. Berque, 
Al-Yousi, problémes de la culture marocaine au 
XV lime siécle, Paris-The Hague 1958; Muhammad 
al-‘Abid al-Fast, al-KhisGna al-‘ilmiyya bi-Fas, 
Rabat 1380/1960; ‘A. Ganniin, al-Nubagh al- 
maghribi fi 'l-adab al-‘arabi, Beirut 1961; M. Hajji, 
Lactivité intellectuelle au Maroc 4 Vépoque sa“dide, 
Rabat 1976-7 (copious bibl.; cites numerous mss.) ; 
M. Lakhdar, La vie litteraire au Maroc sous la 
dynastie Salawide, Rabat 1971. 

(E. Lévi-Provencat) 

MAGHRIBI, Aumav Kuarré, famous mediae- 
val Gudjarati saint. Born ca. 737/1336 in Dihit 
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and educated there, he migrated to Khattd, near 
Nagawr, in Radjasthan at the instance of his spiritual 
director, the Maghribi master, Baba Ishak. In 776/ 
1375, Baba Ishak died, and Abmad set out on an 
extended pilgrimage, visiting Arabia, Iran and ‘Irak 
before returning to Dibli, where he survived the 
wrath of Timi in 800/1398 (‘Abd al-Kadir Bada?anl, 
Muntakhab al-tawdrikh, Calcutta 1864-9, i, 270-1; 
Eng. tr. By Ranking, i, 357-8). He subsequently 

near Ahmadabad, and there 
attained cmiuiiog fame. According to Mughal his- 
torians (Nizim ad-Din Ahmad, Tabakdt-i Akbari, 
Bibl. Ind., ii, 97; ‘All Mubammad Khan, Mir?dt-i 
Abkmadi, suppl., Baroda 1930, 78-9), Sultan Ahmad 
Shab I founded the city of Ahmadabad in 813/r411 
on the advice, and with the blessing, of Abmad 
Khatti. 

In addition to being well versed in traditional 
Islamic sciences and theoretical Sifism, Ahmad was 
a poet whose Persian verses are cited in the same 
extant malfasat which provide the primary source 
material for his biography, viz., the Tuhfat al- 
madjalis by Mabmid Irdjf and another malfiz by 
Mubammad b. Abi 'I-Kasim. At his death on 10 
Shawwal 849/9 January 1446, the saint was buried 
in a towering marble mausoleum which, with ad- 
jacent structures built by later Gudjarat sultans, 
elicited praise from the Mughal emperor DijahAngir 
on a visit to Sarkhédj in 1027/1618 (Tiasuk-i Dja- 
hangiri, Aligarh 1864, 212). 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk Mubaddith 
Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhydr, Dihll 1309/1891, 153- 
8; Hadjdj al-Dabir, Zafar al-wdlih bi Mugaffar 
wa-dalihi, ed. E. Denison Ross, London 1901, Eng. 
tr. M. H. Lokhandwala, Baroda 1970, 1-2; Ghulam 
Sarwar Lahorl, Khazinat al-asfiya’, Lucknow 1290/ 
1873, ii, 314-20; K. A, Nizami, Shaikh Ahmad 
Maghribdi as a great historical personality of medieval 
Gujarat, in Medieval India—a miscellany, iii, 
Aligarh 1975, 234-59. (B. Lawrence) 
AL-MAGHRIBI, sant, a family of Persian 

origin who performed in the course of two succeeding 
centuries (the 4th/roth and sth/rrth centuries) the 
influential functions of wasir, kdtib or intendant 
(mudabbir) at several princely courts throughout 
the Middle East, in Baghdad, Aleppo, Cairo, Mawsil, 
and Mayy4farikin. 

In the collections of akhbdr concerning the vicissi- 
tudes of this family, the respective representatives 
of four succeeding generations are mentioned in 
particular. The first three of these are described in 
the akhbdr concerning the family and also in this 
article, as seen from the point of view of the re- 
presentative of the youngest generation, the wasir 
Abu ‘'I-Kasim. The life of the latter is otherwise 
better known owing to the historical sources avail- 
able, Simi al-Dahhan, the editor of the Kilab fi 
"L-siydsa (Damascus 1948) written by the wasir Abu 
‘l-Kasim, has given in his Preface an account of 
events which affected the family’s rather adventurous 
history, which may be supplemented by the informa- 
tion given by Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, the 
historian of Aleppo (see 1BN at-‘apim, and Bidl.). 
The four members of the Banu ‘Il-Maghribl family 
mentioned above will here be discussed from the 
point of view of the youngest, Abu ‘l-Kasim: 
(1) His great-grandfather, Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘AII b. 

Mubammad. 

(2) His grandfather, Abu 'l-Kasim al-Husayn b. ‘All, 
(3) His father, Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘AJi b. al-Husayn. 
(4) Finally, he himself, Abu ‘l-Kasim al-Husayn b. 

‘All. 


1. The great-grandfather, Abu 'l-Hasan filled 
a post in the so-called Diwdn al-Maghrib, an ad- 
ministrative division specially established for the 
collecting of the kharddj or landtax of provinces 
in the regions west of Baghdad. See for this aspect 
of the ‘Abbasid administration, D. Sourdel, Le vizirat 
‘abbaside, ii, 591. In spite of its Persian descent, the 
family acquired the name Banu ‘l-Maghribl from 
its responsibility for the proper functioning of the 
Diwan al-Maghrib. 

2, The grandfather, al-Husayn b. ‘AII, dis- 
charged inter alia the function of mudabbir at 
Baghdad in the service of Muhammad b. Yakat, a 
high dignitary at the ‘Abbasid court (cf. Sourdel, op. 
cit., 484-5). At Baghddd, al-Husayn b. ‘All became 
related to a certain Abu ‘All Haran b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Aw4ridj! by having married his sister. Ab ‘AIT 
Haran is known to us as the subject of two eulogies 
composed by al-Mutanabbi [9.v.), see R. Blachére, 
Abou "t-Tayyib al-Motanabbi, un potte arabe, Paris 
1935, 90-2, and as the author of a pamphlet against 
the famous Baghdad! mystic al-Halladj [¢.v.], see 
L. Massignon, La passion de Husayn ibn Manstr 
Halldj, Paris 1975, i, 533-4. As a Adtib, Abd ‘SAII 
Hardin was employed in an administrative depart- 
ment under supervision of the amir al-umard Ibn 
Ra’ik [¢.0.]. 

In consequence of the overthrow of the latter 
in 330/942, Abd ‘AII and also his brother-in-law al- 
Husayn b. ‘AII had to flee from ‘irak in order to 
find employment elsewhere. After some time, the 
grandfather, al-Husayn b. ‘AII, was able to find a new 
job in the service of the Ikhshidids [9.v.] of Egypt 
and Syria. The family was to stay in Egypt for some 
years till there was a change in the Egyptian govern- 
ment; in the words of [bn al-SAdim (Bughya, ms. fol. 
16b), “Until the power of the one who made himself 
master of Egypt was renewed"—probably thereby 
referring to the decease of the Ikhshidid prince 
Mubammad b, Tughdi [g.v.] in 334/946, and his being 
succeeded by his two sons, while real power of 
government was entrusted to his Nubian slave 
Kfar [q.v.], Thus it was probably under the influence 
of this governmental change that the Banu ‘Il-Ma- 
ghrib! departed from Egypt in order to settle in Syria. 
There, they are found holding office at the Ham- 
dinid [g.v.] court in Aleppo, For most of the rest 
of his life, the grandfather al-Husayn b. ‘AJI was to 
remain there as a Adtib, except that his stay at Aleppo 
was, at the end of his life, to be interrupted by a 
sojourn in Byzantine territory as a guarantee or 
hostage for the Byzantines, who had been requested 
to release a number of Muslim prisoners of war. 
Also comprised in this act of redemption (fida) 
was the deliverance of a second security, a very 
valuable piece of armour studded with jewels, a 
badana of Sayf al-Dawla himself. This affair of the 
fid@ occurred in 354/965 and is an indication of the 
importance attached to al-Husayn b. ‘Ali as a 
political personality, 

When the last remnants of the ransom had been 
handed over, the Byzantine authorities gave per- 
mission for him to return to his home country. 
However, soon after his arrival in Aleppo—or, 
according to some other sources, even before his 
return—al-Husayn died. In his palmy days, he had 
been a subject of praise, in the poetry of Abi Nasr 
b. Nub&ta al-Sa‘di (327-405/939-1015, see Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 504-5). 

3. The father Abu ‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn 
succeeded al-Husayn b. ‘Ali in his function as a 
kdtib in the service of Sayf al-Dawla and his son 
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Sa‘d al-Dawla Abu '!-Ma‘Ali Sharif (reigned 356-81/ 
967-91). Like his father, Abu ‘l-Hasan also found 
someone who was prepared to eulogise him, Abu 
"I-“Abbas al-Nami, who was al-Mutanabbt's successor 
at the Hamdanid court in Aleppo as soon as the 
latter had departed to try his luck in Egypt. Abu 
‘l-Abbas al-Nami is mentioned in this connection 
by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugkya fols. 16b, 126b (see on this 
poet, Sezgin, GAS, ii, 506-4) 

It was only after a period of many years in the 
Hamdainids’ employment that the position of Abu "I- 
Hasan at Aleppo was to change rather abruptly; 
when in 380/989-90, a rebellious general, the amir 
Abu ‘l-Fawdris Bakdjir al-Hadjibi, tried to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty, Abu ‘I-Hasan defected 
to the camp of the rebels. Hence on the failure of 
this rebellion, the Adtid had to flee to Egypt, where 
he soon acquired new important functions in the 
Fatimid state under the caliph al-‘Aziz bi'llah 
{g.v.]. For information about these developments 
in the careers of the Banu ’l-Maghribi, see Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Zubdat al-halah, i, 170, 178, and al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, Balak 1270, ti, 157. 

After a short while, Abu 'l-Hasan re-appeared in 
northern Syria, this time as intendant of the Fatimid 
army (mudabbir al-djaysh), and with much more 
power than at the preceding time of the unsuccessful 
rebellion of Bakdjar. It was his avowed intention 
to conquer Aleppo on behalf of his Fatimid overlord 
from the Hamdanid Sa‘id al-Dawla Abu 'l-Fada?il 
(381-92/991-1002), However, although Aleppo was 
to suffer a prolonged Fatimid siege, the Hamdanid 
capital stood its ground successfully, with support 
from the north by the Byzantines and helped by 
corruption amongst the attackers; even the mudabbir 
al-djaysh himself is reported to have accepted 
bribes in exchange for his secretly given advice to 
the Fatimid general about a final retreat. 

It is perhaps in this period of Abu "I-Hasan’s 
life that the Syrian poet Abu ‘I-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri 
(g.v.] addressed to him a fasida, part of which has 
survived till our time. In this fragment (Shurah 
Sakt al-zand, Cairo 1947, iii, 1087-96, rhyme Aimyaru) 
the poet explicitly mentions the Persian descent 
of his mamdih, together with other praiseworthy 
qualities, e.g. his description of Abu ‘I-Hasan as 
one who, instead of silver, only wishes to grant gold 
to his favourites—at the same time scattering 
pearls of material origin, accompanying his much 
more excellent pearls of spiritual wisdom. Notwith- 
standing the wisdom ascribed to him, Abu 'Il-Hasan 
failed to realise his political aims in Syria, and was 
recalled to Egypt. There he appears to have escaped 
the immediate effect of the Fatimid caliph's wrath, 
possibly as a consequence of the sudden death of al- 
‘Aziz and the accession to the throne of his successor 
al-Hakim [9.v.}, in 386/996. 

Once more in Egypt, Abu 'I-Hasan again succeeded 
in securing for himself a position of some importance, 
while his son Abu 'I- Kasim al-Maghribl (see 4. below) 
came to be entrusted with a position of influence 
in the Diwan al-Sawdd. Soon, however, the fortunes 
of the Banu ’l-Maghribi were to change again, this 
time because of their increasing involvement in a 
number of intrigues and political struggles with an 
important personality at al-HAkim’s court, who held 
the high position of wazir al-say/ wa 'l-kalam (Minister 
of the Sword and Pen), the Christian Mansfr b. 
‘Abdin, Although initially the Banu ‘I-Maghribi 
could boast of some successes in their intrigues, 
aimed in particular at the Fatimid Christian func- 
tionaries, Mansir b, ‘Abddn finally got the upper 





hand. He persuaded the capricious caliph to order 
the execution en bloc of the members of the Banu 
"l-Maghribl, and accordingly, almost all of them 
died in 400/1009-10, with the sole exception of Abu 
‘l-Kasim, the representative of the fourth generation 
of this family (for details about the intrigues, see 
Ibn al-Kalinis!, Dhayl Ta’rikh Dimasghk, 61-2). 

4. Abu ‘l-Kasim al-Husayn b, ‘SAII, ‘‘al- 
wasir al-Maghribi”, also called by another sur- 
name “al-Kamil Dhu ‘l-Wiziratayn”, was born in 
Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 370/ May 981 at Aleppo, according to 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughva, fol. r4a-b, whose information 
should be preferred to al-Makrizl, Khifaf, ii, 158, 
where instead of Aleppo, Egypt is mentioned as his 
original home. Having escaped from the massacre 
in Egypt, Abu ‘I-Kasim at first sought refuge with 
the Banu 'Il-Djarrah [see pyarkAutps], leaders of a 
clan of Bedouins who exercised some political in- 
fluence in Palestine more or less independent of al- 
Hikim’s authority. At his request, the chief of the 
clan, HassAn b. al-Mufarridj b. Daghfal, granted him 
protection or idjdra (q.v.], upon which the grateful 
fugitive composed and recited a fairly long kasida, 
which can be found in Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhkayl, 62-3. 

Once in Palestine, Abu 'l-Kasim began inflaming 
the Bedouins against the Fatimid caliph, against 
whom he evidently felt an unquenchable thirst for 
revenge. At first, his policy proved successful, for 
even a quite important town like Ramla, which was 
under Egyptian jurisdiction, had to undergo a siege 
and subsequent invasion, looting and massacre—all 
this, as it appears, at the instigation and advice 
of Abu 'Il-Kasim. Not yet satisfied, he also planned 
and executed the erection of a counter-imamate 
to that of the Fatimids. A Meccan sharif, al-Hasan 
b, Dia‘far, who could from his ‘Alid pedigree claim 
a descent at least as authentic as that of the Fatimid 
imam, claimed for himself, as amir al-mwminin, 
the honorific title al-Rashid bi'llah, all this ac- 
companied by the approval and acclamations of Abu 
"I-K4sim and his Djarrahid protectors. This rebellion 
was financed by gold and silver taken from the 
Ka‘ba, melted down, and coined into dindrs and dir- 
hams, known as “Ka‘biyya’” ones. However well- 
planned, the action of Abu ‘I-Kasim failed to achieve 
any result; the counter-caliphate proved unstable on 
account of the readiness of its Bedouin supporters 
to accept extensive bribes from al-Hakim. Just in 
time, Abu "l-Kasim was able to leave his former al- 
lies and to escape to ‘Irak and ‘Abbasid jurisdiction. 

In connection with Abu "l-Kasim’s stay in ‘Irak, 
we find in Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, fol. 15b, a rather 
curious report about the suspicion fastened on him 
by reason of his name ‘‘al-Maghribi". The ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-KAdir bi'llah wrongly assumed from this 
a pro-Fatimid inclination, the Egyptians being 
indicated in the east by the term Maghdriba. From 
Wasit, where Abu 'Il-Kasim had to remain as long 
as this suspicion circulated, he sent to al-Kadir a 
risdla, in which the original meaning of the name 
“al-Maghribi"' was duly explained, as derived from 
the Diwan al-Maghrib, a Baghdad governmental 
department, Thus having purged his name and 
political intentions, he was allowed to reside at 
Baghdad, and was able to begin a completely new 
career of wasir or katib at different princely courts 
in the Muslim East, 

After his stay in Baghdad, he is reported to have 
held several offices, at first in Mawsil under the 
‘Ukaylid prince Kirwash b. al-Mukallad, then at 
Mayy&farikIn under the Marwanid prince Nasr 
al-Dawla b. Ahmad. Thereafter, having returned via 
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Mawsil, he held for a short while the office of waszir 
in Baghdad in the caliph’s service. But because 
of his involvement in pro-‘Alid riots in Kafa, he 
incurred al-K&dir’s displeasure, and had to retrace 
his steps, again seeking refuge at the court of his 
former protector the Marw4nid Nasr al-Dawla. 

Finally, at Mayyafarikin, he died in 418/1027, 
but before his death his ever-scheming mind had 
already planned that his mortal remains should 
be carried to Mashhad ‘All near Kifa, without unduly 
attracting the attention of his opponents, for burial 
near the holy shrine. To this end, he is reported to 
have sent letters containing the request that the 
body of a beloved female slave of his might pass in 
her coffin through the intervening territories; only 
after the funeral were the real nature of the coffin’s 
contents known. 

From among the watir’s works, the following 
may be mentioned here: 
(1) A compilation (known only in manuscript) of Ibn 

al-Sikkit's work, [slah al-manfik. 

(2) al-Inds bi-‘ilm al-ansdb (also in ms.), containing 
many names for Arab tribes, which by their 
mutual resemblance or their unusual construction 
might easily cause misunderstanding or confusion. 
Adab al-khawdss fi 'l-mukhtdr min baldghat kab@il 
al-SArab wa-akhbdrihd wa-ansabihd wa-ayyadmiha 
{also in ms.), partial ed. by Hamad al-Djasir, 
Riyadh 1980, with 1 vol. so far published. For 
further information concerning manuscripts and 
contents, see Brockelmann, G, I, 117, 353, S 1, 
600 and Sam! al-Dahhan's Preface in Kitdb fi 
'l-siydsa, 25-7. 
Kitab fi 'l-siydsa, ed, Sim! al-Dahhin, Damascus 
1948, is a short manual for an unnamed ruler, 
giving him advice how to attain the ideal form 
of government. In doing this he should at first 
understand how to organise his own way of living; 
and secondly how to behave towards the higher 
classes of society in his empire, and which qua- 
lifications are to be required in order for his 
subjects to perform certain functions in the 
ruler'’s service, for example the ones of chancel- 
lor (kdtib), chamberlain (hddjib (q.v.]), tax- 
collector, commander-in-chief, police-chief, etc. 
Thirdly, the ruler should know how to re- 
strain the masses, in view of their inclination 
to revolt. In conclusion, the author quotes an 
injunction given by Abi Bakr to Yazid b. Abi 
Sufy4n, when the latter was sent with an army to 
Syria (cf. Ibn al-Athir, sub anno 13 H., where 
a variant text is given). Although the author 
of the Kitdd fi 'l-siydsa never discloses the iden- 
tity of the prince to whom the work was dedi- 
cated, it may be surmised that the Marwanid 
ruler of Mayy&farikin, Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad, 
who on several occasions had shown himself | 
such a loyal protector of Abu ‘I- Kasim, is meant. 

Contemporary judgements upon the wdzir are 
known to us from two sources. A negative apprecia- 
tion is found in the work of ‘Ali b, Mansir b. Talib 
Dawkhala “Ibn al-Karih” who, for a long time, 
until shortly before 400/1010, had been a tutor 
employed for the education of the sons of the Banu 
"I-Maghribl, Abu 'I- Kasim had been one of his pupils, 
but after the massacre of the family, ‘Ali b. Mansir 
detached himself from it and composed a hidja? 
[q.v.] full of abuse and strong criticism against Abu 
‘l-Kasim, In this poem, he accuses the wasir of inter 
alia having been the indirect instigator of his family's 
ruination through his own intrigues (see for details, 
Yakat, Udabd?, v, 424-7). 
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Later on, Abu ‘I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri appears to 
have criticised this hidjd? poem. At any rate, ‘Ali b. 
Mansiir felt himself obliged to remove the unfavour- 
able impression made, and this among other things 
[see ABU 'L-SALA? AL-MA‘ARRI] was the aim of a letter 
which he addressed to al-Ma‘arri. This letter and 
al-Ma‘arrl’s reaction to it are now available in the 
annotated edition of ‘A?isha ‘Abd al-Rahman, Risdlat 
al-Ghufran wa-ma‘ahd Risdlat Ibn al-Karih mifiah 
fahmiha (Cairo 1963 and later editions), Al-Ma‘arri’s 
answer to Ibn al-K4rih’s criticism of the wesir is 
found in the Résdlat al-Ghufraén, and is characterised 
by an inclination to gloss over any possible false 
steps made by the wazir, In particular, Abu 'l-Kasim’s 
intrigues in Egypt are ascribed to his youthful am- 
bition and Jack of experience, and their terrible result 

as being the ultimate effect of crushing Fate (R. al- 
Ghufran, 534). 

Finally, a dirge (marthiya) composed by the poet 
on the occasion of the wasir's death has survived, 
having been included in the poet's second collec- 
tion the Luziim ma la yalzam (ed. ‘Aziz Zand, Cairo 
1891-5, ii, 434; ed. Bombay 1303/1885-6, 346). In 
one verse of this poem, the poet seems to acknowledge 
that a certain measure of criticism against the wasir's 
way of life could be justified, cf. 1. 7: “If the two 
angels who accompanied you did write down some 
small sin, how many an excellent characteristic 
contrasting this can be found, always wiping it 
out!"’ Elsewhere in the same poem, al-Ma‘arrl makes 
mention of the wasir’s precious library which survived 
its owner. Two centuries later, we find Ibn Shaddad 
(d. 684/1285 [9.v.]) reports its continued existence in 
his topographical work al-A ‘lak al-khafira fi dhikr 
umar@ al-Sha’m wa ’l-Djasira (apud Kitab fi 'l-siydsa, 
109), with the following words: “In Mayy&farikin 
there was extant the library which up tint the present 
time is known as ‘‘al-Maghribi’s Library 

Bibliography: Kamal al-Din Tbn al-‘Adim, 
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MAGIC. [Sec si). 

MAGNESIA. [See MAGHNISA]. 

MAH at-BASRA, “the Media of Basra”, the 
district of Nihawand [g.v.j, the taxes of which 
contributed to the support of the military popula- 
tion at al-Basra after the Muslim conquest of al- 
Djabal. Although Sayf ascribes this arrangement 
to the time of ‘Umar I (13-23/634-44), according to 
al-Balddhuri, al-Dinawar and Nibiwand were occu- 
pied by Basran and Kifan forces respectively after 
the battle of Nihawand in 21/642. By the caliphate 
of Mu‘awiya (41-60/661-80), the Muslim population 
at al-Kifa had increased and required an increase 
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in revenues for their support, so al-Dinawar was re- 
assigned to al-Kifa and Nihawand to al-Basra. 
The people of al- KOfa received the difference between 
the revenues of these places as an increase in income. 
Thereafter, Nihdwand was called Mah al-Basra 
and al-Dinawar Mah al-Kifa. Nihawand was also 
called Mah Dinar because a local Persian called 
Dindr arranged the terms of peace for it with 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman after the battle of Nihawand. 

M4h al-Basra was one of the districts (kwwar) 
of al-Djabal in Muslim administration, and is at- 
tested as a mint designation on post-reform dirhams 
from 79/698 to 83/702. Arabs had settled in this dis- 
trict by the 2nd/8th century and ‘Isa and Ma‘kil, 
the sons of Idris b, ‘Isa al-‘idjli, who owned the 
father of Abi Muslim, lived in Mah al-Basra. In the 
3rd/9th century the taxes of Mah al-Basra were reck- 
oned at a maximum of 4,800,000 dirhams. In 235/849- 
50 Mah al-Basra was assigned as kafa?i* by al-Muta- 
wakkil to his son al-Muntasir along with many other 
places. In 314/926, al-Muktadir assigned the taxes 
of M&h al-Basra and several other places to Yisuf 
b. Abi 'l-Sadj for his provisions and to finance his 
campaign against the Karamita. In 324/936 Tahir al- 
Djili tried to establish himself in Mah al-Basra, 
but was defeated and killed there by the Biyid amir 
‘Imad al-Dawla. Mah al-Basra is attested as a mint 
designation for both dirhams and dinars from 262/ 
876 until 372/982-3. In the 3rd/9th and 4th/roth cen- 
turies Mah al-Basra is described as a fertile, lush, 
well-watered district producing dhurra, saffron, and 
fruit, with the best black clay for seal impressions, 
buildings of clay and two mosques. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, 305-6; Dinawari, 
al-Akhbar al-fiwal, Cairo 1960, 337; Tbn al-Fakih, 
209-10, 259-60, tr. Massé, 253-4, 312-14; Ibn 
Rustah, 106, tr. Wiet, 118; Kudama, Kitab al- 
Kharadj, 244; Tabari, i, 2632-34, 2647, 2672; 
Istakhri, Leiden 1927, 199; YAkiit, iv, 405-6; 
Tbn al-Athir, vii, 49, viii, 162, 316. 

(M. Morony) 

MAH At-KOUFA [see pInawar). 

MAHABAD, a town and district (skahrastan) 
in the modern Iranian province (ustén) of West 
Adharbaydjan, situated in lat. 36° 45’N, and long. 
45° 43’ E. and lying to the south of Lake Urmia or 
Rid#iyya. The town comes within the Mukri region 
of Iranian Kurdistan, and acquired its present name 
in the time of RidA Shah Pahlavi (1925-41). Previous- 
ly, it was known as Sdwadj or Sawdj-Bulak; ac- 
cordingly, for the earlier history of the town, see 
SAWDJ-BULAK. The present article deals with the 
post-1945 history of the town. 

With a population of 16,000 in 1945, 20,332 in 
1956 and 44,000 in 1976, increasing to over 50,000 
by 1980, the town of Mahabad has attained impor- 
tance from its geographical position on a fast-moving 
stream, but above all from its role in recent Kurdish 
history as an administrative, military and cultural 
centre. It boasts a purer Kurdish culture and an 
intenser Kurdish nationalist feeling than the larger 
centres of Ridi’iyya to the north and Sanandadj or 
Sinna (q.vv.] to the south, both of which have signifi- 
cant non-Kurdish minorities. Nearly all Mahabadis 
are Sunni Muslim Kurds. Many speak Farsi and 
Adharl Turkish as well as the dominant Kurdish 
dialect which, along with that of Sulaymani Kurdish 
in ‘lréki Kurdistan, sets a literary standard for the 
language [see kuRDS, Language]. 

In 1946 Mah&bid became the capital of a short- 
lived autonomous Kurdish Republic under the 
leadership of Kadi Mubammad and the armed 
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protection of an “IrakI Kurd, Mull4 Mustafa Barzini. 
This was made possible by Mahdbid’s position 
between the wartime British and Soviet occupation 
zones and beyond the reach of the Iranian army. 
In 1942 a small group of Mahabadis formed a secret 
nationalist party, the Xdmala (Kurdish, “party” or 
“group”, which maintained contact with Kurds in 
‘Irak and Turkey. Two years later, Mahabad's 
leading citizen and Islamic judge, Kadi Muhammad, 
joined and thereafter dominated the Kdmala, which 
in 1945 became the Democratic Party of Kurdistan 
(Hizb-i Dimokrat-i Kurdistan). 

Initially, the Soviet Union supported the creation 
of a Kurdish entity within the Soviet-occupied 
Adharbaydjin Republic headed by Dja‘far Pishavarl 
in Tabriz. Kurdish leaders, however, objected, 
and finally obtained Soviet acquiescence in the 
proclamation of a separate Kurdish Republic at 
Mahabad on 22 January 1946. The Kurdish ad- 
ministration under Kadi Mubammad was composed 
of urban and relatively modernised Kurds of Maha- 
bad town. A small army of about 1,200 was recruited 
in the immediate area, but the main force of the 
Republic was provided by some 12,000 tribesmen 
under their traditional leaders, the most formidable 
of whom was Mulla Mustafa at the head of 1,200 
armed Barzanis from Iraq. 

Although the new Republic included all the Kur- 
dish areas bordering the Turkish and ‘Iraki frontiers 
south of the USSR to the fringes of Sakiz and Baneh, 
the Iranian province of Kurdistan" further south, 
with Sanandadj as its capital, was still occupied 
by Iranian forces. An offensive was planned to 
take Sanandadj in June, but was abandoned on 
Soviet advice. By that time, the Kurdish experiment 
had become enmeshed in competing regional and 
national interests typified by Soviet vacillation 
between support for Adharbaydjan and Kurdish 
autonomies on the one hand and a desire to play a 
role in the central government in Tehran on the other. 

Under international pressures, Soviet troops with- 
drew from Iranian Adharbaydjan in May. Thereafter, 
negotiations between Tehran and Tabriz failed to 
produce an acceptable formula for regional autonomy. 
Iranian forces advanced and entered Tabriz on 
11 December. A few days after, Kadi Muhammad and 
his associates surrendered Mahabad. After trial by 
a military court, the Kadi, his brother and his cousin 
were hanged in the main square of Mahabad on 
31 March 1947. MullA Mustafa Barzani and more than 
500 of his followers remained in the Kurdish moun- 
tains until June, and then fought their way north to 
sanctuary in the USSR. There they remained for 
11 years until the coup of 1958 in “Irak led by ‘Abd 
al-Karim Kasim [g.v.] led to an amnesty and their 
return to ‘Irak. 

After 1947, the central government regarded the 
area as potentially subversive and maintained a 
large military contingent in Mah4bad until the early 
1970s. Peace in the Kurdish areas was maintained 
through a mixture of military force and subsidies to 
selected tribal leaders. The policy of protecting the 
position of tribal leaders delayed the introduction of 
land reform, which began in other parts of Iran in 
1963, until 1970. When land reform did arrive, it 
reduced the economic power of the tribal leadership, 
and consequently their political influence. No active 
agricultural extension programme existed in the 
Kurdish areas until the middle 1970s, and economic 
conditions in Mahabad seem to have declined. 

Beginning in 1970, Tebran began to put more 
emphasis on economic development in the Kurdish 
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areas. Mahabad’s streets were paved, city water and 
lighting improved, an irrigation project began near 
the city and a modern road connecting MahAbad with 
Rida’iyya and Sanandadj was completed. 

In 1974 a truce between Mulla Mustafa Barzintl 
and the ‘Irakl government ended in renewed fighting. 
This time the Kurds received strong backing from 
Iran, and Mahabad became the unofficial rest area 
behind the front. Its streets were filled with Barzini’s 
Pésh Merga fighters driving captured ‘Iraki vehicles, 
and the bazaar resounded to stories of free-spending 
Kurdish fighters. As the fighting intensified, Kurdish 
non-combatants from ‘Irak increasingly sought 
refuge in camps in the Mahab4d area. 

The 1975 Algiers Agreement put a sudden end 
to the Kurdish war, and over ro0,c00 new refugees 
fled to join the 30-40,000 already in Iran (about 
28,000 of these were in the area around Mahabad), 
Mulla Mustafa, his family and many of his tribesmen 
settled near Mahabad. By the end of 1975, most of 
the refugees had returned to ‘Irak and the remainder 
(about 30,000) had been forced to leave the Kurdish 
areas of Iran and settle elsewhere in the country. 
Barzan! was moved to Tehran, and eventually went 
to the United States where he died in 1979. 

Calm returned to Mahibid until the beginning 
of the Iranian revolution in 1978. Initially, the city 
united to seek the ousting of the Shah, This unity, 
however, was quickly followed by strife between 
Kurds demanding greater autonomy and revolution- 
ary guards supporting Khomeini (Khumayni). The 
most bitter fighting occurred in Sanandadj, but 
Mahabad again became the seat of the nationalist 
Kurdish movement. The city was captured by 
government forces in 1979, but was returned to 
Kurdish control as part of a negotiated truce. The 
area remained chaotic with various groups manoeu- 
vring for power, including the sons of MullA Mustafa, 
Idris and Mas‘id, and the 1980 Iran-‘Irak war 
added to the complexities as some Iranian troops 
were moved out to join the fighting in the south. 

(W. Eacteton and R. NeumMANn) 

MAHABAT KHAN, military teader in 
Mughal India. Zamana Beg (later known as Mahdbat 
Khb4n) was the son of Ghayyir Beg K4buli, a Ridawi 
Sayyid, who migrated from Shiraz to Kabul during 
the reign of Akbar and settled there. Zamana Beg 
entered the service of Akbar’s son Salim as an ahadi 
(cavalry trooper) and rose to the rank of 500. After 
Djahangir’s accession (October 1605) he was pro- 
moted to the rank of z,coo and given the title of 
Mahabat Khan, becoming a trusted noble of that 
Emperor. He led a rather unsuccessful campaign 
against Mew4r (1608), but rose nevertheless to the 
rank of 4,000/3,000 by 1610. In 1615 he was awarded 
aa aspa sih aspa rank and was posted to the Deccan. 
Apparently unable to get on with Shah Djahan, he 
was transferred and made governor of Kabul. When 
Shah Djahin rebelled in 1622, Mahabat Khan was 
called upon by Djahangir and the Empress Nir 
Djah4an to command the imperial troops. He was 
awarded the highest possible rank for a noble, 
viz. 7,000/6,000, He pursued Shah Djahan to the 
Deccan, with a force under the titular command of 
Prince Parwiz and then marched across the empire 
to eastern India in order to expel Shah Dijahan 
from that region. He then returned with Parwiz 
to the Deccan. Although his enhanced power and 
prestige aroused much jealousy at the court, he 
was now appointed to Bengal. Provoked by certain 
demands for accounts and by the humiliation of 
his son-in-law, he suddenly carried out a coup 


(March 1626), capturing the person of Empero 
Djahangir, who now appointed him wakil. His power, 
however, came to an end within three months. He 
fled and was on the run when Djahangir died (1627), 

Mahabat Khin in the meantime made his peace 
with Shah Djahan, who after his accession (January 
1628) appointed Mahdbat Khan governor of Adjmér 
and then in the same year sent him to the Deccan as 
viceroy, In 1629 he was appointed governor of Dihii, 
and in 1632 again viceroy of the Deccan. Mahabat 
Khan won a signal success when he captured Daw- 
latabad in 1633, but lost much prestige when he 
failed before Parenda next year, being censured 
and recalled. He died in 1634 and was buried in 
Dihli at the Kadamgaih of Shah-i Mardan. 

Mahdbat Khin considered himself an opponent 
of both the dominant Irani and Tirdni factions in 
the Mugh4l nobility; his troops consisted in a large 
part of Radjputs. Though lacking a religious educa- 
tion, he was said to be skilled in astronomy and as- 
trology, and to have embraced Shi‘ism in his old age. 
His eldest son Aman Allah Husayni (Khan Zaman) 
was also an important commander; and another son, 
LahrAsp, rose to occupy high office under both Shah 
Djahan and Awrangzib, enjoying the title of Mahabat 
Khan I. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources: Dija- 
hangir, Tasuk-i Djahdngiri, ed. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, Ghazipur and ‘Aligath 1863-6; ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Lahori, Badshah-ndma, i, Bibl. Ind., Cal- 
cutta 1867; Mu‘tamad Khan, Jhbdl-ndma-yi 
Diahdngiri, Newal Kishore 1870; Shah Nawiz 
Khan, Ma? athir al-umard’, iii, Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 
1888-91; Shaykh Farid Bhakkari, Dhakhirat al- 
khawanin, ii, ed. Moinul Haq, Karachi 1970. 

2. Modern work: Beni Prasad, History of 
Jahangir, Allahabad 1962, 364-87. 

(M. ATHAR ALI) 

MAHALL (a., lit. “place of alighting, settling, 
abode”), in the context of Islamic India, 
widely used in the sense of ‘palace pavilion" or 
“hall”, and more particularly of private apartments 
in the palace, the mahall-sara—hence also a queen or 
consort. It seems not to have achieved the same 
currency in Iran. Here it appears as equivalent to 
Hind! mandir, mandar or mandal, sometimes re- 
placing these in areas under strong Muslim influence 
such as Radjasthan. Much palace terminology is 
Persian, though specialised Hindi terms like tibdra 
for a hall with three adjacent bays or doors, and 
badradari for one with twelve (3 each side) are applied 
to Muslim buildings, the latter figuratively as ‘sum- 
mer house". Consideration of their architectural 
development entails a review of the palace layout 
in which they were set. 

i. Dihll Sultanate. Though none of the Mamlik 
palaces have survived, Ibn Battita [g.v.] has left 
a description of the Kushk-i La‘! in Kil‘a Ray 
Pithora (see pmiit] as used by Sultan Dijalal al-Din 
Khaldjt (689-95/1290-6), comprising two great 
audience courtyards (masghwar) in sequence, with 
a closed building at the rear. In the first was an 
immense vestibule (dihliz), and both were overlooked 
by a domed pavilion (kubba) near the gate, where 
the sultan sat to watch games (Rihda, iii, 271). He 
writes of Muhammad b. Tughluk’s new palace (seen 
ca. 1333-41), the Dar Sar& at Djah4n-panah, in 
similar terms, noting the platforms (or cells? dakahin) 
built on either side of the dihlis for the guard, a plat- 
form in the second court for the masters of ceremo- 
nies, and room for the people to sit, and beyond the 
third gate a vast hall of private audience, the Hazar 
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Ustan, with painted timber colums supporting a 
finely-carved roof. Each gate had provision for 
musicians to signal the arrival of dignitaries, and 
the third was controlled by clerks who registered 
entry (idid., iii, 217-21). His use of mashwar for both 
courts and the hall is ambiguous, but he later shows 
that the audience was covered by a great tent 
(bdrga for P. bargah) at festivals; at the Kushk-i 
La‘l both courts could be covered by canopies 
(sayawén) (idid., iii, 232, 235, 273). These successively 
more private areas, with formal guard posts in the 
first court, were to be essentia) features of Mughal 
palaces two centuries later, as were raised pavilions 
and tentage. Of Ghiyath al-Din Tughiuk I’s palace 
at TughlukAbad we learn that its tiles (Airmid) were 
gilded so as to shine in the sun (ibid,, iii, 214). Refer- 
ence to the hall flanking his tomb shows that mason- 
ry could be extensive, with sculpted chadjdjd@ eaves 
above the lintels, sturdy pillars, and cross-bracket 
capitals reproducing earlier Hindu ones in timber. 
Firdz Shah's description shows pictures and portraits 
to have decorated walls and doors, The remains of 
the palace of Firiz Shah (752-90/1351-88) in 
his kolla (see pinti, and J. A. Page’s account, in 
Memoir ASI, tii, Delhi 1937) confirm the description 
by Shams-i Siradj ‘Afif (Ta’rikh-i Firtiz-shahi, kism 
iv, mukaddama 4). The Maball-i Sabn-i Gilin was used 
for receiving dignitaries, the Mahall-i Chadjdj4-yi 
Cabin for court officials, and the Maball-i Bar-i 
‘Amm for public audience, The sitting of this fort 
along the Djamna [g.v.] allowed the private apart- 
ments and the sandna to benefit from the cooler 
microclimate, the reflection and the view over the 
water. Its character can be inferred from the severe, 
utilitarian style typical of the reign, as seen at 
the Hawd-i Khass [see piuxi, 2) with plain, battered 
towers flanking colonnades of double squared piers, 
vaulted cells, multiple brackets, and a roof line 
relieved by pyramidally hooded roofs on projecting 
diharokha balconies, or an occasional dome. It was 
whitewashed for royal visits, presumably on stucco, 
and decorated with garden scenes (ibid., iv, 5, and 
v, 2). The royal establishment extended to 36 Adr- 
khana handling its material needs. 

The form thus established followed an interna- 
tional convention, for an axial recession of courts 
was used both in the Mongol palace at Khan Ballk 
(Peking) and in the dominant Muslim models at 
Baghdad (145/762-3) and Samarra (ca. 211/836) [g.vv.). 
The latter had conspicuous /iwans and culminated in 
a domed throne chamber, both notably absent in 
Hindustan, where they were replaced by trabeated 
columned halls derived from a long local tradition, 
through hypostyle palaces such as Cilla (8th-gth 
century A.D., ASI, xxi [1885], 9 ff. and pl. v.) or 
the open verandahs of the Kdka?i Mahal! at Ranod 
(ca. r000 A.D., ASI, ii [1871], 303 ff.), which already 
show the characteristic squared columns, crossed 
bracket capitals, lattices (dja/i), merlons, and the 
eaves pent designed to shade the interior and throw 
off monsoon water. Muslim buildings were to combine 
these elements with the use of arches and vaults 
(the first cross vault is found at Tughlukibad) and 
articulate such halls into an ensemble. The elimina- 
tion of the dikliz as audience hall, perhaps under 
Firiz Shah, facilitated the integration, though it 
was still used in camp. The makall as a setting for 
elaborate court ceremony (Ibn Battata, iii, 221-42) 
was distinct at this time from the kushk, a less formal 
pavilion, and the saray, or villa of a malik or shaykh. 

ii, Dakhan. At Bidar {g.v.} the palace buildings 
enclosed in the south of the Fort represent the in- 


fusion of a largely Tughlukid inheritance with 
direct Iranian influence in a gamut of formal struc- 
tures that later evoked parallels in the North. Some 
of the Bahmant (¢.v.] buildings are now disguised 
by Barid Shahi f9.v.) accretions, but most are at- 
tributed to Ahmad Shah Wall (832/1429 for nine 
years). They are of stone, faced with stucco and 
tilework, with finely carved jambs and archivolts 
of hornblende; traces of timber columns show they 
were once painted and gilded, on square hornblende 
bases. The great ruined court identified as the 
Diwan-i ‘Amm (Hall of Public Audience) is 
nearly square, the southern three-quarters paved 
for privileged access, with entry from east and west, 
and a hal) placed centrally to the south seven bays 
wide by three deep, the middle bay being wider; 
this has a range of private rooms along the rear, 
and access to raised djahrékhkdés facing the yard, 
probably for ministerial interview, at each end. 
The court was colonnaded, with an octagonal pool, 
fountains, and cascade; the upper storey of the hall 
opened through rhythmically spaced arches filled 
with terracotta djdli work. Tilework on the dadoes 
was mainly blue, with polychrome floral designs of 
Timirid character, as at Gazur Gab (828/1425) 
on square units (see KAsHI] (cf. G, Yazdani, Bidar, 
Oxford 1947, 62-6 and pl. xxiii-xxx). An intermediate 
court, or pishgdh, immediately to the north, with 
a multi-domed annexe, Jeads west into a third, 
inscribed as the Kasr-i Sult4n, perhaps a hall of 
private audience, now known as the Takht Maball 
after the turquoise throne really housed in the 
public hall (idid,, 6, and 66-77, pls. xxxi-xlii). Here 
too a loggia faced north across the yard above 
long steps, only three bays wide by two deep, 
but with wider spans at 5.03 m/16’6’’. The broad 
central bay led to a magnificent octagonal royal 
hall, once domed 30.50 m/100’ above the floor, on 
the caliphal model, Painted in vermilion and gold, 
it had Hindu niches, and fine tiling, some in re- 
lief, and a little in mosaic, framed by the massive 
arches. A varied but symmetrical complex of rooms 
around the court includes a masdjid [¢.v.] opening 
through three bays on the west side, and another 
octagon north of it behind an arcuate pishtdk. The 
royal hall opens westward to a private court with 
a tank, alcoves, a fibéra hall (bedroom ?) and an elab- 
orate hammédm [q.v.) on two levels. Most of the spaces 
are linked axially, and long rooms are flanked 
by service spaces or contrasting, smaller rooms; 
the surfaces are carefully articulated with recesses, 
An east-west axis links these to another series 
of courtyards, the main halls invariably facing 
northwards. The jargest, the La‘l Bagh, runs north 
and south, with baths to the north, the Djami‘ 
Masdjid along the west, and the three storeys of 
the Tarkesh Mahall to the south, notable for panels 
of carved stucco (ibid., 57-9, pls. xix-xxi) and 
multiple niches. In the Gagan Maball, two courts are 
set side-by-side, and the halls are partially em- 
bedded in the masonry of the ramparts, with ranges 
of plastered vaults {ibid., 60-2, pl. xxii). In a cluster 
of small but exquisite rooms rebuilt by ‘All Barid 
(949-87/1542-79) as the Rangin Mahall, a loggia 
of three bays by two is prolonged by two enclosed 
bays at each end, and the roof is still upheld by 
squared timber pillars with tiered capitals in Hindu 
style, and deep brackets with pendant Hindu 
bosses at each step, but with arabesques carved 
on the sides and an early cusped arch where they 
meet. On the central axis, an arch of black stone 
inlaid with mother-of-pear! leads through a square 
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tiled anteroom to a star-shaped chamber inscribed 
as a shah-nishin (royal seat) or khalwat-gah (cabinet), 
with a cusped basin, and a semi-octagonal exedra 
projecting through the bastion. Such placing of 
retiring rooms behind loggias, the use of octagonal 
tower rooms, and the integration of water and archi- 
tecture were to reappear in Shahdjahan’s schemes, 
perhaps following his successes in the Dakhan 
of 1039/1629-30. The use of evocative names became 
a convention among the rival rulers, attested in 
contemporary records. 

The Gagan Mahallat Bidjapar[q.v.) (968/1561) 
is an audience hall of a new but related type. An 
arched fibdra hall open to the north, once with two 
timber columns framing the wide central bay, is 
flanked by narrower rooms of the same depth, 
and stairs in the length of the rear wall led to a 
similar upper storey. In front of these rises a hall 
of double height opening through three immense 
arches; the central one spanning the full width of 
the tibdra, 60’9’’/18.5 m, provides a dramatic setting 
for the king in state, while those at the ends, the 
same height, effectively limit the composition (see 
Cousens, in ASI, NIS xxxvii [1916], pl. xvi-xvii). 
Ibrahim IJ ‘Adil Shah adapted the form for his 
audience hall (1000/1591), now the Athar Mahal, 
doubling the end rooms, adding a long hall with 
end galleries behind, and substituting four slender 
octagonal timber columns for the arches, reflected 
in a pool in markedly Iranian style (ibid., pl. Ixxvii- 
Ixxx). This in turn was developed in Mahisur [g.v.]. 
The Sat Manzil (ca. 994/1585-6), an arched tower 
of five (sic) diminishing storeys, houses pools with 
small service rooms, an attractive environment 
behind wooden trellises (ibid., pls. xxvi, xxx-xxxili). 

iii, Malwa, The surviving 9th/15th century build- 
ings at Manda [q.v.], formerly Shadiabad, re- 
flect Tughluk influence, but in a distinctly local 
manner; their dating remains uncertain. The plain- 
ness of fine ashlar surfaces, the proportions, and 
careful placing of openings within the mass, generate 
a robust and remarkably direct architecture ennobled 
by its restraint. It thus stands apart from the Hindu 
tradition, while owing it certain features. The great 
size of the fort allows the advantage of naturally 
beautiful sites. The Djahaz Mahall, extending 
122 m down a causeway between two lakes, presents 
a range of arched openings to the path, overshadowed 
by a long chadjdjd halfway up the facade, and a 
register of blind arches above with a tiled para- 
pet; as at Gwliyar [¢.v.], this suggests two storeys 
when in fact it conceals vaulting over the series 
of spacious halls inside, each with six domes alter- 
nately carved as lotus corollae, The pavilions ranged 
deftly along the skyline are tibdras, with pyra- 
midally hipped Indian vaults, read from the lake 
as crowning massive towers broken forward from the 
front. Water is tanked at three levels, twice in 
pools with graciously curved stepped verges. More 
typically Muslim are the extensive use of pointed 
arches, the three long, open halls linked by lobbies 
in between, and their symmetry about a central entry. 
The grouping of forms on the skyline is Islamic in 
its aplomb. A local and successful element is the 
use of long flights of steps to enhance the massing. 
The building was plastered, and set off with blue 
and yellow tiles. The effect now is calm, but full 
of entertaining variety (see G. Yazdani, Mandu, the 
City of Joy, Oxford 1929, 63-8). 

The darbar hall nearby, the Hind6l4 Mahall, 
is by contrast serious, but superbly accomplished. 
The walls of its T-shaped mass are emphasised by 


a very pronounced batter, and pierced so deeply 
by a range of recessed arches rising the full height 
that the masonry between reads as raking but- 
tresses. The single hall is spanned by six arches 
carrying cross walls; whether the fallen roof was 
flat or, as Creswell suggested, vaulted like the 
Khan al-Mardjan at Baghdad (Indian Antiquary, 
xlvii [1918], 169 ff.), the conception of the audience 
hall as a closed volume is new, The transverse arm 
in two stories (integral, rather than an addition 
as Brown proposed) has a three-aisled hall in one 
wing above, with fine djharékhas (one to the hall 
below), and an axial entry beneath (Yazdani, op. ctt., 
70-3), A similar but larger hall, ‘Gada Shah’s Shop”, 
ascribed to Mahmid II (916-37/1510-31), is also roof- 
less, but bears traces of triple longitudinal vaults. 
A third example is at Warangal [g.v.] in the Dakhan, 
attributed to Shitab Khan ca. 905/1500 (Annual Re- 
port, Hyderabad Archaeological Dept. 1925-6, 11-12). 
The Kishk Mahal! at Fathabad near Candéri, 
identified as the seven-storied palace built ca. 
849/445 by Mahmid I, has comparable trans- 
verse arches spanning two tall galleries which cross 
at right angles, dividing the square plan into four 
equal halls that open onto the galleries through three 
tiers of arcades, rather than the outside: a device 
for procuring shade and cooler air. 

The Palace of Nasir Shah (vulg. Baz Bahadur) 
at Mindi, dated 914/1508-9, is more orthodox with 
three courtyards, a lateral one for entry and two 
square ones on axis, their rooms set symmetrically 
behind arcades with thadjdj@s overhead; in the 
larger, the alternately broad and narrow spans 
of a gallery are reflected in a pool, while over- 
looking a garden far below from a polygonal marble 
djarékha projecting at the centre (Yazdani, op. cit., 
92-7). 

iv. Gudjarat. In this rival kingdom, the palace 
at Sarkhédj was also built along the stepped 
margins of an immense tank by Mahmid I Begta 
(861-917/1458-1511). The buildings are essentially 
trabeate, their colonnades united by the chadjdja 
line. In the best preserved, the colonnade at ground 
level is matched by one below, with a single bay 
broken forward as a belvedere facing the water to- 
wards either end; the upper level, only one bay deep, 
opens through onto a courtyard flanked by blank 
walls, The structure is enlivened by subtle details, 
largely derived from Hindu prototypes, and an 
evident delight in building. Arches appear in a secon- 
dary role, as infilling in the belvederes, where the 
spandrels were once fretted. Open bdradaris of 16 or 
24 pillars and a hemispherical dome over each bay 
also rely on systems of lintels. At Campanér 
{g.v.], Mabmad built another palace of seven stories 
(post-889/1484), the Sat Manzil, in steps on 
the edge of a cliff; only the lower level remains, 

v. The emergence of other forms may be glimpsed 
in the palace of Cihil Sutin built at Djawnpur 
[g.v. for illustration] by Firiz Shah's governor, 
where the square building surrounded by a verandah 
rises to a terrace carrying a large ¢chatri whose 
ridged vault has gently curving hips. A bdvadari 
attributed to Sikandar Lédi at Sikandra (900/ 
1495) (ASI, OS, iv [1871-2], 99; cf. ARASI [1910-11], 
94-6) may form the basis of the tomb of Maryam al- 
Zamani (d. 1032/1623): square in plan, it is ventilated 
by four corridors crossing at right angles to form 
nine blocks of rooms, with a central entry on each 
face, and a flat roof over cross vaults, domes, and 
barrel vaults. 

vi. Mughal. Buildings from Huméayiin's reign 
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(937-47/1530-40) are described by Kh*andamir 
(Kdniin-i Humdydni, ed. M. Hidayat Hosain, Cal- 
cutta 1940, Bib). Ind. no. 260, 63-4, 68, 78) as a 
series of innovations, mostly incorporating astrolog- 
ical symbolism and a preoccupation with polygonal 
forms no doubt related to the Timirid tradition. 
A portable timber palace in three stories, the Kasr-i 
Rawan, used at Agra and Gwaliyar in 940/1533, was 
hexagonal and was elaborately painted in a different 
colour each side. He constructed a palace inside the 
Lédi fort at Agra [9.v.] and a Dawlat-khana-yi 
Tilism on the bank of the Djamn4, built around 
a central octagonal reception hall with a sunken 
tank, flooded at will, and a central platform (cf. 
Gulbadan Begam, The history of Humdytin, ed. and 
tr. A. Beveridge, London 1902, text 31-4, tr. 118-24). 
A smaller octagon adjoined the north, with alcoves, 
and the diwdn-khdna the west, facing the fibla [g.v.J, 
with a garden to the east. Above these were a further 
three rooms (bdld-khdna); the Khana-yi Dawlat 
containing the ninefold Cingizid panoply, the Khana- 
yi Sa‘adat for prayer, books and portfolios, and 
the Khana-yi Murad with a jewelled bedstead. There 
was also a forecourt, pigk-gah, where a throne could 
be set. Remarkably, internal stairs assumed no ar- 
chitectural importance until the end of the 18th 
century. 

The one remaining building from the citadel of 
Purana Kil‘a, [see pim1i, 2] begun by Humayan 
but finished by Shér Shah, is perhaps in the same 
tradition, as a two-storeyed octagon of sandstone 
crowned by a kiosk, about 18 m tall, the Shér 
Mandal. The space inside rises as one volume, 
painted with coloured designs, punctuated by a 
gallery. It was used as a library and observatory. 

A Mughal view of indigenous building may be 
found in Babur’s comment (935/1528) on the Palace 
of Man Singh (1486-1516) at Gwaliyar {g.v.] Fort, 
that it was wonderful, but “solidly subdivided and 
without regularity” compared to Timérid models 
(Babar-nama, ed. A. Beveridge, Leiden and London 
1905, fol. 340 ff.), Such over-compactness and lack 
of axial development were to be corrected. 

vii. Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605 [¢.v.]) initiated a 
prolific programme of palace building when he was 
twenty-two. The camp, in which the court spent much 
time [see MANzIL] can be taken as an idealised palace 
plan, to be modified according to the site, but not 
achieved in solid form until the reign of Shahdjahin. 
As described by Abu 'l-Fad! (4?in-i Akbari, i, @in 
16-18), the royal precinct was a rectangle accessible 
from the western end, where a great forecourt, 
flanked by stables and a records office (daftar-khana), 
Jed up to a rectangle roped off for the court of public 
audience (diwdn-khana-yi Samm); beyond this was a 
private audience hall (dawlat-khana-yi khdss) within 
its own enclosed court, and then another court (mah- 
tabi) where the Emperor received his closest courtiers 
in the evening. Still further east, beyond a small 
guard court, lay the women’s quarters (shabistan-i 
tkbdl) with private dwellings, a hall, and a two- 
storied wooden oratory from which he received the 
acclaim of the people each morning in darshan. All 
lay on one axis, with a drum house (nakar-khana) far 
on the approach. Both camp and palace were a setting 
for a strict routine of ceremony and administration 
observed daily (see 4?in, i, nos. 72-4; Ibn Hasan, 
The central structure of the Mughal empire, Oxford 
1936, 65 ff.; Sie J. Sarkar, Mughal administration, 
Caloutta 1935, 19-21). 

Akbar's first palace at Agra [g.v.], the hunting 
Jodge at Nagar Cayn near Kakrali, was started 
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in 1564. From 972/1564-5 to 980/1372-3 Agra 
Fort was rebuilt as Akbarabad, in red sandstone 
in place of the crumbling Lédi brickwork; the massive 
ashlar was to characterise future Mughal work [see 
BURDJ. iii, 4]. In this case, the optimum position 
along the eastern parapet overlooking the Djamna 
and the main approach from the DihlI Gate in the 
west allowed the favoured axis, modified by extension 
along the river. There were ‘‘more than 500 buildings 
of masonry, after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gudjarat” (4?in, tr. ii, by H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 
r89r, 180), and in 1626 Pelsaert confirms that it was 
built over like a city with streets and shops, prince- 
ly buildings and residences, with mahalls for the 
ladies (ed. W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl as Jahangir's 
India, repr. Delhi 1972, 3-4) leaving little room. 
This aesthetic eclecticism, consistent with the policy 
of sulh-i kull (“universal toleration”) must have 
profited from an influx of craftsmen from both 
regions, then disrupted, and from Gwéliyar, recap- 
tured in 965/1558, The synthesis is evident in the 
two buildings, known as the Djahangiri Maball and 
the Akbar! Maball (such names in India are unreliable) 
remaining from Akbar's private apartments, which 
seem to have extended to the Muthamman Burdj 
corner in a symmetrical group. Pelsaert (loc. cit.) 
mentions the makall of the Queen Mother, three 
others, and a Bangali Mahall, with which one of 
these may be identified; if so, it was built before 
977/1569 (see R. Froude Tucker, in ASIAR [1907-8], 
8-22, but cf. Sir J. Marshall in ASIJAR [1902-3], 
62, and Nur Bakhsh in ASIAR [1903-4], 169-71). 
The trabeated “Akbari Maball” ran in two stories 
round a square courtyard with flat roofs; a hall 
was set at the centre of three sides with an axila 
entry on the west; in the riverside tibdéra, windows 
overlooking the water corresponded to doorways 
onto the courtyard, a scheme much used subse- 
quently, The gridded exterior with blind niches 
is Bengali in character, like that of the Dihli Gate. 
This closed format is repeated in the “Djah4ngiri 
Maball” where many features of scale, construction 
and decoration show derivation from Gwéliyar, 
though the vigorous Hindu style is blended with 
Islamic arches on the upper floor, and lightened 
by ¢hatris and latticed balustrades; the interior 
is remarkable for dramatic brackets supporting the 
ceiling. The buildings east of this court are in a 
markedly more Iranian style, dominated by four- 
centred arches and alcoves, with slender columns to: 
the portico; this elegance, and that of the entrance 
facade, resembles work of the early 1560s at Dihlf 
(the formal grouping of iwdéns around a waterside 
terrace was reiterated at Manda around the Nil-kanth 
shrine dated 982/1574-5). On the Shah Burdj was a 
smal! pavilion, uniquely of marble. 

Work on the Fort at Lahawr (q.v.J, in burnt 
brick, is recorded in 974/1566, and Akbar’s hall 
of public audience (dawlat-khdna-yi Sdmm) was 
in use by 996/1587, with an open rectangular court- 
yard of rr4 bays, as confirmed in a plan of the Sikh 
period. Its raised djharékhd, from which the King 
held audience, survives as a projection from a former 
bracketed colonnade (cf. scenes in the Pddshah-nadma 
in the Royal Library, Windsor, set in Agra, showing 
a very similar arrangement; see B. Gray (ed.), The 
arts of India, Oxford 1981, fig. 127). The courtyard 
subsequently built by Djahangir immediately north 
of this, probably for private audience, completed 
this axial scheme up to the river Rawi; the private 
apartments were to extend from there westward. 

The most extensive palace remaining from Akbar's 
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reign, at Fathpir Stkri [¢.v.J, was officially founded 
in 979/1571, and it seems that most of the work, 
all in red sandstone, was finished within a year. 
The trabeation allowed the prefabricated panelled 
technique essential to such rapid erection, and 
the stone was, as claimed, “wrought with the ease 
of turning wood” in traditional Indian 

apparently derived from Bayan4 not far away (field- 
work by M. Shokoohy, 1981). The site on a ridge run- 
ning northeast and southwest requires a layout in a 
series of steps to the south, culminating in the 
great mosque at the western (i.e. &ibla) end near 
the house, Ahdnakdh, and masdjid of Shaykh Salim 
Cisht!. Nearby, the oldest royal building, the Rang 
Mahall (976/1568-9) is traditional in its introverted 
courtyard plan, with colonnades in two storeys, but 
the fusion of Islamic and Hindu detail is experimen- 
tal, The saint’s own house (971/1563-4?) initiates 
a pastiche resumed in the main buildings; its stone- 
work is carved in imitation of a framed hut with 
cabled angle shafts, perhaps as used in camp. The 
Diw4n-khina-yi ‘Amm, placed at the north of the 
ridge has a trabeate colonnade of 111 bays with a 
deep chadjdjd all round, and the royal djhardkha is 
expanded in a pavilion of five bays broken forward 
into the court on a podium, with a hipped roof and 
fine djalis. Its surprisingly modest scale is typical 
of the whole palace, where imaginative massing 
and exquisite carving achieve delight rather than 
grandeur. The organisation of the remainder of the 
palace, now weakened by the absence of the court- 
yard walls, must have been informal, with frequent 
lack of symmetry, overlapping masses, and half- 
closed spaces, and an intentness on individual build- 
ings which suggest that the architects as well as the 
craftsmen worked in a Hindu tradition (cf. Kumbha 
Rand's palace at Citawr Fort, taken in 975/1568). 
The purpose of several buildings is uncertain, and 
their fanciful names are best used for reference alone. 
The “Ankh Migawil” is a tibara flanked by two wings, 
themselves tibdras turned outwards, offering three 
aspects with double walls for insulation, and with 
the central roof strutted as at Agra. The “Diw4n-i 
Khass", a four-square building, contains a single 
column supporting a circular estrade on astonishing 
radial brackets, joined to a peripheral balcony by 
catwalks: an embodiment of the axis mundi carrying 
the seat of the cukravartin or world ruler. A group 
of buildings around the Andp Tald’5, a square tank 
with a ¢abafrd platform, may be compared with the 
camp mahidbi; the colonnaded ''Khass Mahall” with 
its mezzanine is broken forward as at Sarkhédj, and 
the shah-nishin above is a bdradari whose verandah is 
carefully articulated to the mass by alternately wide 
and narrow bays, under a roof carved to simulate 
tiles. A room with a raised throne platform has a 
djhardkha-yi darshan in the rear overlooking the 
records office courtyard to the south (Rizvi and 
Flynn, op. cit., 24-40), The Daftar-khana there is the 
first surviving statement of the classical Mughal 
pavilion form. A low podium carries a rectangular 
tibdra surrounded on three sides by broad ¢hadjdjas 
over a colonnade of tall paired columns (outer and 
inner), grouped in fours to turn the corner; a wider 
bay accents the corner. The front doorways with 
arched, latticed lunettes are matched by a triad 
of windows at the back. The usual coved vault 
carries a flat roof terrace over the whole (ibid., 41-2). 
The principal Haram Saray, larger than those at 
Agra, develops the courtyard plan on a single storey, 
the taller hall on each face rising through it, advanced 
between walls housing stairs to an upper storey, 
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vaulted in keel form; two are roofed with azure tiles 
from Multan [¢.v.]. A “Pane Mabali" of four dimin- 
ishing rectangular floors topped by a ¢hatri forms a 
set of well ventilated platforms, whose screens were 
destroyed in 1869-72 (ibid., 46-53). Broad expanses 
of paving set off these buildings throughout, and 
stone rings for tent ropes appear on parapets and 
at ground level. The awnings for festivals were of 
velvet, gold brocade, and gold embroidery, The sand- 
stone was picked out in colour, the effect of which 
can still be seen in the ‘‘Nadin Maball” at Lakhnaw 
{g.v.]. 

The Fort at Adjmér (g.v.], 978-81/1570-3, dis- 
plays much stronger Iranian influence in a highly 
coherent, symmetrical plan. A strictly rectangular 
enclosure with a great octagonal bastion at each 
corner, and a single polygonal gateway broken out 
on the south, contains one building at the centre. 
This has a tall, three-bayed iwdn on all four faces, 
with paired square pillars supporting the chadjdja@ 
and ceiling beams on cross brackets. Four square 
rooms fill the corners in two stories. The central 
space, which may have served for audience, is bridged 
by the upper storey; the lack of division between 
mardana and zandna is puzzling. The proportions are 
Persian, enhanced by panelling of the yellow brown 
Khattu limestone with simple pointed arches, whose 
archivolts are in the style of Malw& or Khandésh, 
while the interior had tilework chased into geometric 
friezes. 

At Allahabad [g.v.}, in the fort founded in 
991/1583, only a bdradari, the ‘“‘Zandna Palace", 
has survived. A peristyle of double columns sur- 
rounds a central hall, and the terraced roof is set 
off by latticed kiosks. 

viii. The buildings of Djahdngir [q.v.] at Agra 
have been obliterated. His djhardkhd-yi darshan is 
described as near the Shah Burdj (later Mutham- 
man Burdj), where he had marble halls built on three 
sides of Akbar’s pavilion. The court of public audience 
was customarily divided by railings into three 
areas: that nearest the throne for the nobility, 
the next three steps lower for lesser officials, and 
the remainder for retainers. In his eighth year 
he introduced silver casings for the inner rails, the 
outer remained red. (A description cited by Nar 
Bakhsh, in ASIAR [1903-4], 171, is based on a spu- 
rious ms.) His courtyard at Lahawr (g.v. for plan], 
completed by Ma‘mir Khan in 1027/1617-18, is 
defined east and west by two ranges of single-storeyed 
tibara halls two and three aisles deep, alternating 
with smaller rooms; their tall porticoes recall those of 
Adjmér. A pavilion to the north, perhaps contempo- 
rary, is also a three-bayed hall, flanked by two turned 
outwards as at Fathpir, though with an arched ve- 
randah in front. The garden, centred on a square 
tank with fountains, introduces another element of 
the classical palace plan. This court was probably 
the private audience hall, then known as the Ghus]- 
khana (bathroom) through an accident of nomen- 
clature explained by ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri 
(Padshah-ndma, i, 148); there is a bath just to the 
west, 

ix. In the reign of Shahdjahan (g.v.], Akbar's 
djharokha for public audience and the old private 
audience hall at Agra were pulled down: “all 
abominations escaped into non-existence, and 
lovely things reached the zenith of perfection” (ibid., 
i/z, 236). If, as it seems, the replacements were 
built on the same sites, then the old private hall 
lay against the riverside wall ranged with the 
private apartments, with the public one in front, 
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at a Lahawr, The latter was approached from the 
Dihll Gate down the Mina Bazar with its rows of 
shops and square dahdr sak, and entered from the 
north on the cross axis by the Akbarl Darw4za. 
The Amar Singh Gate to the south was primarily 
for access to the private apartments, like the Hathi 
Pol at Lihawr. 

Shahbdjahan adjusted this layout. In his first year 
(1037/1628), he had ordered halls of forty columns 
(Gihil suttin) at Agra, Lahawr and Burh4npur [q.v.] 
to protect his nobles at public audience instead 
of the tents used previously. As that at Burhanpur 
is ruined, and that at Lahawr only roughly re- 
constructed, the hall (fwdén) at Agra, renamed 
the Dawlat-khana-yi Khass u ‘Amm, is the 
remaining prototype for his court buildings, which 
thenceforward follow its format as an arched, 
hypostyle loggia, rectangular in plan and set on a 
podium, with a flat roof, chadjdja, and C¢hatris 
at the corners. The work, in red sandstone dressed 
with polished marble stucco, and with details picked 
out in gold, is strikingly different from its fore- 
runners. It retains such features as doubled peripheral 
columns, quadrupled at the corners, and dodecagonal 
shafts with linked mukarnas capitals and pyramidal 
bases. The innovations are the preference for a 
marble surface, the “structural” use of cusped 
arches in tall framed spandrels, the medium height 
of the columns, and a consonance of curvilinear 
detail; the construction is actually still trabeate. 
Here the hall, nine bays by three, is open on three 
sides, and arcades on both axes intersect to support 
coved roof panels. A central, raised djharékha opens 
through three rounded trefoil arches in the rear 
wall, its marble intricately inlaid with pietra dura 
(pardin-kdri [q.v.}). The great courtyard is surrounded 
with an arcade of simpler cusped arches, The silver 
rail now fenced the loggia, and the red rail was of 
stone. 

The courtyard of the Dawlat-khana-yi Khasgs, 
dated 1045/1635, is confined on three sides by two 
storeys of cusped arcades serving rooms for the 
treasury; the upper floor continues as an open 
riverside terrace to the east, and the audience hall 
is now turned at right angles to face down this, 
with its back to the private apartments. It has no 
internal columns, being smaller, and backs on 
to an inner hall (fambi-khdna) through three pointed 
arches, This has a great alcove (shdh-nishin) at 
either end. The marble of both spaces is panelled 
above florally carved dadoes, matched by floral 
djdlis in arched clerestories, and netted coving sur- 
rounds ceilings once plated in gilded silver leaf. 
The terrace was used at night; baths [see HAMMAM] 
at its end were set with glass mosaic. Just behind 
this hall, the Shah Burdj bastion was rebuilt with 
an octagonal vaulted chamber in two storeys, the 
Muthamman Burdj, used for conference with 
ministers. Below, a balcony surrounds a central 
apsed cell which opens on the landward side to a 
matching tibdra with a foliate pool facing a terrace 
screened by exquisite arched djdlis; above is a 
thatri with a gilded dome. Beneath the audience hall 
is a tah-khdna, the Shish Maball, of two rooms in 
glass mosaic with a cascade and running water: a 
cool and gently lit sarddb (9.v.). 

Immediately south of this complex is an exten- 
sion of the riverside terrace carrying the Aramgah 
(bedchamber), built in the same idiom but with 
piers instead of columns. In front is a pool with 
boldly sculpted trefoil margins, and on either 
side, a flawlessly simple screen, behind which is a 


tibdra pavilion with the high arched, ridged roof 
derived from Bengal, stopped by a hipped dome at 
each end, and gilded, The northern one, in marble, 
was the Bangla-yi Darshan, which replaced 
the earlier djhardkha, followed by a banglé tent 
on the site. These symmetrical but contrasting 
masses formed a new type of composition; they face 
a tar bagh below with its original parterres, sur- 
rounded by the harem quarters in two stories, served 
by a balcony, and with a tibdra on each axis. The 
new aesthetic included three mosques of appropriate 
sizes for the two audience halls and the court, 
At Lahawr Fort [g.v. for plan), Shahdjahan’s 
buildings were coeval with those at Agra, beginning 
with a very similar Cihil Sutin. The suite of private 
apartments set within the great Shih Burd, ca. 
131/40 m across internally, was completed in 
1041/1631; it is more accomplished in the Iranian 
linkages of its planning than in elevation, where 
it is unresolved. The small fambi-khana is flanked 
by domed octagonal rooms leading to semi-octagons 
with apses filling the angles (plan in E. La Roche, 
op. cit., v, 202). The bangla ““Nawlakha" to one side 
of the court, a dawddla with eaves curved on both 
axes, is possibly the first of the genre (internal 
work above the dado is Sikh work), The royal bed- 
chamber (kA™dbgah) lay behind a range of shallow 
rooms facing the Burdj (Pddshdh-ndma, i, 223-5). 
Eastward of this group, along the river front, are 
three further courts: one opening to the entrance 
yard, dowk-i dy6rhi and the Hath! Pdl, one marked 
Khilwat-khana on the Sikh map (not Khil‘at as 
cited by Vogel) which may have been harem quarters, 
with baths, a small mosque, and a small marble 
bangla on the parapet dated 1055/1645, and one 
with ranges grouped around a ¢ar bdgh including 
the Ché{i Khwabgah believed to be one of the build- 
ings for kAYabgdh and ghusl-khdna (see viii, above) 
ordered in 1043/1633-4 (‘Amal-i Sdlih, cited by 
Nir Bakhsh, op. cit., 1902, 223-4). Djahangir’s court 
ends the row, thus reversing the Agra plan. At 
Adjmér, the five white marble pavilions along 
the margin of the Ana Sagar Jake (1047/1637) show 
the idea of the waterside terrace at its most perfect, 
as the climax of the Dawlat Bagh; the new style 
is at its most precise, though the column groupings 
recall Fathpir Sikri. The prominent Hindu brackets 
are found too in the black marble pavilion carried 
out by Zafar Khan at Shilamar (formerly Fayd- 
bakhsh) in Kashmir in 1039/1630 [see BuSTAN). 
The Lal Kil‘a at Dihl{(¢.v. for plan and details), 
being founded de novo in 1048/1638, allowed free 
development of a riverside palace within the walled 
format of a rectangle set along the Djamn4 to the 
east. The main approach axis from the Lahawr 
Gate in the west passes through a long, vaulted 
bazaar street with an open octagonal court, of 
Iranian pattern, to a great square guard court, 
with a tank at its centre and a nawbat-khdna over 
a triple gate at the far side. This led to the still 
larger courtyard, a rectangle set athwart this axis, 
and surrounded by arcades (iwdn) of separate cells 
for the umard’, serving the Dawlat-khina-yi Khass 
u ‘Amm opposite. Neither court is extant. The north 
and south sides of the guard court received the trans- 
verse axis of an open arcaded street, with a canal, 
running from the southern Dihll Gate. Beyond the 
audience hall, the main axis ended in a third court 
in front of the Imtiya4z Maball (Rang Maball) on a 
riverside terrace, the first of a line of harem buildings 
extending south along the cross axis of the Nahr-i 
Bihisht canal, once fronting garden courts that 
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provided privacy and accommodation. To the north, 
however, a group of administrative buildings was 
inserted on the terrace, offset to the left of the main 
axis, behind their own courts, an arrangement 
probably intended to combine the advantages of 
the microclimate with easier access for the emperor 
to both halls. 

The new building types are elaborated. The 
public audience hall in red sandstone, once plas- 
tered, still has the nominal forty columns, but the 
detail is more florid; a raised djhardkha recess 
under a round arch has a (later?) dawédla of marble 
advanced forwards. The Imtiyaz Mahball has three 
aisles of intersecting cusped arches on cruciform 
piers; the canal runs down the centre between vaul- 
ted rooms at the corners, which form visual stops. 
In the Shah Mahall (now Diwdn-i Khas), also piered, 
the canal is marked by the insertion of narrower 
and lower bays in the end elevations of the hall 
and its matching peristyle; the peacock throne was 
once housed here. The Khass Maball (dated 1058/ 
1648), comprising private apartments (Kh*abgaih) 
linked to the Muthamman Burdj, faces each of these 
with a corresponding elevation. The later Mughal 
style is represented in the Shab Burdj pavilion, 
with baluster columns, depressed arches, and an up- 
ward arch of the chadjdja@ over the centre bay (see 
plan in Reuther, op. cit., pl. 60). 

x. Further elaboration of these elements can be 
seen in the Radjpit work at Ambér under the direct 
influence of Agra and Dihlf, and in the Djaf palaces 
of Dig (ca, 1725) near Bharatpir. The transition 
to the frivolities of later Mughal palaces is marked 
by the Kudsiyya Bagh at Dihli, built for the mother 
of Ahmad Shah (1161-7/1748-54), of which fragments 
remain (cf. a print by T. Daniell, Oriental scenery, 
London 1795, i, 3). It was built rapidly from brick 
and plaster, with applied stucco ornament; the river 
elevation is in two storeys of arcading, blind be- 
low, and with balustered openings on to her apart- 
ments above. Octagonal towers at each corner are 
fully latticed above, with oriels set on lotus calyces, 
and capped by bulbous semidomes with vestigial 
bangla eaves; these and other features form the 
vocabulary of subsequent domestic architecture 
at Lakhnaw [¢.v.]. The tradition was to continue 
with greater vigour in the gradual accretions of 
Radjpit palaces, and in Sikh buildings, until the 
present century. 
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Sort and its buildings, in ARASI (1902-3), 218-24, 

and The Agra fort and its buildings in ARASI 

(1903-4), 164-93, are unsurpassed for collation 

of historical data. For Lahawr, see also J. Ph. 

Vogel, Tile mosaics of the Lahore fort, in ASI, 

NIS, xli, Caleutta 1920 (repr. Karachi, n.d., with 

extra colour plates), notes by W. H. Nicholls 

in ARASI (1904-5), 22-3, and G. Sanderson, The 

Diwan-i ‘Amm, Lahore fort, in ARASI (1909-10), 

33-9. For Agra, see Muhammad Ashraf Husain, 

Agra Fort, N. Delhi 1956 (Dept. of Archaeology 

guide), and notes in ARASI (1902-3), 60-76, 

(1903-4), 16-7, (1904-5), 1-4, (1906-7), 4-5 and 

15-6 (1907-8), 2, 8-22, (1909-10), 2, (1910-11), 103, 

(1911-12), 4. For Dihll, ibid. (1903-4), 21-2, 

(1904-5), 17-8, (1905-6), 29, 33-42, (1906-7), 6, 

(1907-8), 2-3, 23-30, (1908-9), 1-2, (1909-10), 1, 

25+32, (1911-12), 1-28, etc., and G, Sanderson, 

A guide to the buildings and gardens, Delhi fort, 

Delhi 1937 (beware of inaccurate plan). For 

Adjmér, see notes by Nicholls in ARASI (1904-5), 

23, (1905-6), 31-2, and A. L. P. Tucker, in ibid. 

(1902-3), 81-4, For the Kudsiyya Bagh, see H. 

Goetz, The Qudsia Bagh at Delhi, in IC, xxvilx 

(1952), 132-52. For the camp plan, and details 

of Mughal palace tentage, see P. A. Andrews, The 

felt tent in Middle Asia, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 

London 1980, 633 ff. etc. For stylistic development, 

see MUGHALS, Architecture. (P. A. ANDREWS) 

MAHALLA (a.), a noun of place from the verb 
halla, which means notably “‘to untie (a knot, luggage, 
etc.)", and by extension, “to make a halt”, whence 
the meaning of “a place where one makes a 
halt, where one settles (for a longer or shorter 
time)". 

This term constitutes the first element of names 
of towns or villages in Egypt, where a hundred 
places were designated by an expression formed from 
Mahalla followed by an adjective or a proper noun; 
‘All Pasha Mubarak cites more than thirty of them 
in al-Khtfat al-djadida (xv, 21 ff.), apart from the 
city of al-Mabalila al-Kubra (9.v.]. 

Mahalla also took on the meaning of a “quarter 
of a town” [see mapIna], especially in Turkish 
(see MAHALLE), Persian and Urdu. Dozy (Suppl. s.v.) 
even sees in the name of the Jewish quarter of the 
towns of North Africa, the malldh, a metathesis of 
mahalla (but cf. MALLAH). 

Furthermore, the original meaning of “a place 
where one makes a halt’’ was preserved in the 
Maghrib (with a pl. ambal) to designate a movable 
camp, then, by extension, the troops on cam- 
paign within the territory at least nominally 
dependent on the sovereign who commands them or 
entrusts the command to the heir apparent, another 
member of the family or, exceptionally, to a con- 
firmed war commander. This change in the meaning 
appears quite early, since it was attested under the 
Hafsids (see R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 90) in 
Tunisia, where, as in Morocco, before the institution 
of the protectorate, expeditions so-named were 
organised periodically. In Tunisia, the mahalla 
(in French, méhalla) was principally formed from 
auxiliaries levied more or less easily among the 
tribes; it used to leave the capital following a cere- 
mony of which we possess some detailed descriptions 
(see e.g. V. Serres and M. Lasram, in RT [1895], 333; 
Ibn Ab! Dinar, Mwnis, Tunis 1967, 303), and it was 
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Fig. 1, Manda, “ Djah4z Maball" from southeast. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 





Fig. 3. Agra Fort, Dawlat-khana-yi Khass u ‘Amm, “Diwan-i ‘Am" from southwest. (Photo 
P. A. Andrews) 
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Fig. 4. Agra Fort, Aramgah, “Khass Mahall’’ over Angari Bagh from west. (Photo P. A. 
Andrews) 





Fig. 5. Agra Fort, ““Djahangiri Mahall’’, exterior, land front. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 





Fig. 6. Agra Fort, *Djahangiri Maball", interior, south hall. (Photo P, A. Andrews) 
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generally received with marks of honour by the 
subject tribes who, moreover, hated to see it strike 
camp, for it was they who had to provision the troops 
on campaign. 

The makalla constituted an instrument of govern- 
ment. It performed in effect a triple function: to 
consolidate the authority of the sovereign over the 
provinces, to ensure the levying of taxes and to 
suppress rebellions or the insubordination of local 
chiefs. In the ordinary way, it performed a simple 
route march, but the collection of taxes sometimes 
proved difficult and necessitated more than a simple 
demonstration of force; when the launching of a 
mahalla had been provoked by the agitation of a tribe, 
it was settled on its territory, from which it put 
pressure on the population; finally, when serious 
troubles broke out, real war operations had to be 
mounted against the rebels, as for example in 1864 
(see Kh. Chater, Insurrection et répression dans la 
Tunisie du XIX® siécle: la Méhalla de Zarrouk au 
Sahel (1864), Tunis 1978). 

In Morocco, the majiallas performed almost the 
same functions as in Tunisia, with this difference, 
however, that a good part of the territory totally 
escaped the authority of the sultan, who was further- 
more constrained in organising one since, from Fez 
or Meknés, he used to make his way to his southern 
capital, Marrakesh, via Rabat. 

In a general fashion, the Moroccan mahalla com- 
prised elements of the three corps of the regular 
army [see DJAYSH], to which were added some con- 
tingents designated by the name of harka (haraka) 
and supplied by tribes subject to the sultan. The 
latter formed the vanguard (or the rearguard where 
an attack on the rear was repulsed) and explored 
the terrain, spreading out over a wide area; then 
came the regular troops charged with protecting 
the sovereign (who rode under a parasol) and his 
entourage, who preceded the standards and musi- 
cians, 

At its resting place the camp contained in its 
centre the tents of the Sultan, his wives and eunuchs, 
surrounded by a linen screen, which, in Tunisia, 
bore the Berber name afrag (transcribed as dfrag 
{g.v.]). Outside this enclosure were placed the min- 
isters, secretaries, musicians, around whom the 
troops formed a square; within this apparatus, 
wandering merchants established a market, where 
all kinds of articles and foodstuffs were to be found, 
for provisioning was not ensured by regular super- 
vision; it was the tribes who had to supply what 
was called the mina (mw?na), ie. the provisioning, 
and it was not uncommon for this to be insufficient, 
in spite of the sacrifices of the populations subject 
to this obligation, which often reduced them to 
misery. Nevertheless, some of them preferred to 
remain dissident, at the risk of possibly seeing a 
mahalla settle on their territory and help itself to 
their flocks and cereal resources without pity. 

Most of the Europeans who visited Morocco before 
the Protectorate had occasion to describe a mahalla, 
in particular the one mounted to suppress the 
rebellion of Ba Hmra [g.v.], but the richest source 
with reference to this is the work of Dr. L. Arnaud, 
Au temps des Mehallas", I1HEM, Notes et Docu- 
ments, fase. no. xii, Cadablanca 1952, 

Bibliography: given in the text. 
(Cu. Pettat) 

AL-MAHALLA a.t-KUBRA or MAHALLA KABIR 
is the modern name of an important town in 
the Delta of the Nile at some distance to the 
west of the Damietta arm, north-east of Tanta. It 


lies on the Tur‘at al-Milab canal, a branch of the 
Babr Shibin, 

In view of the large number of Egyptian geo- 
graphical names compounded with Mahballa (see these 
listed in Muhammad Ramzi, al-Kamis al-djughrafi i 
‘l-bilad al-Misriyya, Cairo 1953-68, i, 404-9), the 
identification of the town with the names mentioned 
by earlier Arabic writers is a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Maspero and Wiet identify it with the Coptic 
Tishairi (Amélinau, La géographie de VEgypte a 
Vépoque copte, Paris 1893, 262), but this identifica- 
tion is rendered doubtful by the fact that al-Mahalla 
is a purely Arabic name (and it also remains to be 
proved that it is a rendering of the Coptic name just 
mentioned), and because the work of Abi Salih on the 
Christian buildings of Egypt makes no mention of 
this town, The earliest author who knew a town called 
al-Mahalla or al-Maballa al-Kabira is al-Mukaddasi 
(55, 194, 196, 200); he tells us that it was a town of 
al-Rif built in two parts, one called Sandafa (or 
Sandafa), but the statement that the town was situ- 
ated on the river by Alexandria (200) seems to be 
an error. Al-Bakri seems to know the same town 
under the name Maballat Mabriim (Kitab al-Masdlik 
wa 'l-mamélik Brit. Libr. ms.). Idrist, Description de 
l'Afrique, 158, calls the town simply al-Maballa and 
knows a canal called after it. YAkat's statements are 
confused, for he speaks of a town called Maballat 
Dakala and of another Mahallat Sharkiyin (iv, 428), 
both of which seem to refer to the same place. Mahal- 
Jat Sharkiyan in YAakit—which he also calls al- 
Maballa al- Kubra—forms one town with Sandafa and 
on the other hand he says that Maballa DakalA 
between al-Kahira and Dimyat is the largest of the 
Mahallas that he knows (cf. also Abu ‘I-Fida’, ii, 
160), while the geographer al-Dimishki (231) knows 
Mahalla Dakala as the capital of the kiiva of Dakahla; 
Tbn Dukmak (v, 82) says that the governorship of 
this town was regarded as “the little vizierate" (al- 
wizdra al-saghira). Under the Mamlik sultan Barkik’s 
administrative reorganisation at the end of the 8th/ 
r4th century, al-Mahalla al-Kubra became the 
centre of the wilaya of the Gharb, under an amir 
fablkhana (see H. Halm, Agypten nach den mam- 
lukischen Lehensregistern. IT. Das Delta, Wiesbaden 
1982, 311, 519). 

The name Maballat Sharkiydin is again found in 
al-Makrizi (ed. Wiet, iii, 207). It is clear from these 
writers that the town was an important commer- 
cial centre from the 4th/1oth century onwards, It 
does not seem however to have played any consider- 
able part in history, although ‘Ali Pasha Mub&rak 
quotes some events that took place there, from al- 
Makrizi and al-Djabarti. In Egypt in the roth 
century, the town had to give way to Tanta, which 
became the capital of the mudiriyya of al-Gharbiyya, 
while al-Maballa became the capital of a smaller 
administrative area; ‘All Mubarak estimates its 
inhabitants at 50,000, while the 1914 Baedeker 
gives it only 33,500. It is at present a centre of the 
cotton trade; raw cotton is there cleaned in the 
factories. Of the many individuals who bore the 
nisb@ al-Mahalli, the most celebrated is Djalal 
al-Dtn al-Maballi[g.v.], who was born here. 

Bibliography: Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux 

pour servir a la géographie de V' Egypte, Cairo 1919, 

164 and the bibliography there given; ‘All Pasha 

Mubarak, al-Khifaj al-djadida, xv, Bilak 1305, 

18-25; Ramal, op. cit., ii/2, 10, 15-26. 

(J. H. Kramers*) 

MAHALLATI, Acua KuyAn, Sayyid Hasan 
‘All Shah, last of the Nizarl Isma‘ill imams 
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to reside in Iran and the first of them to bear 


the title of Aghd (less commonly but more correctly, 
Aka) Khan, Born in 1219/1804 in the village of 
Kahak near Maballit in central Iran, he succeeded 
to the im4mate in 1233/1817 when his father, Shah 
Khalil Allah, was murdered in Yazd. Fath ‘Alf Shah, 
the Kadjar ruler, amply compensated the young 
imam. His lands at Maballat were extended by royal 
decree; he was given a daughter of Fath ‘Ali Shih 
in marriage; and he was made governor of Kum, 
despite his extreme youth. With this appointment 
came the title Aka Khan, subsequently used as a 
hereditary title by the Nizarl Ism4 ‘Ill imams. 

Agha Khan Maballati led an apparently loyal 
and tranquil existence until the death of Fath 
SAli Shah in 1250/1834, and the favour with which 
the court regarded him was confirmed when the 
new ruler, Mubammad Shah, appointed him governor 
of Kirm4n. But when, in 1252/1836, an attempt was 
made to replace Mahalliti with Firdz Mirzé, a 
Kadjar prince, he forcefully vesisted his dismissal 
and embarked on a career of rebellion that ended with 
his fleeing to India by way of Afghanistan. Despite 
initial success, Agha Khan Mahallatl was soon 
obliged to withdraw to the citadel at Bam, where 
he surrended after a siege lasting fourteen months. 
There followed eight months of captivity in Kirman 
and a period of retreat at the shrine of Shah ‘Abd 
al-‘Azim before he was able to plead for mercy at 
the court. He was pardoned on condition that he 
retire to Mahallat. This he did, but in the space of 
two years he gathered there an army of IsmA‘Ilis 
and non-IsmA‘ili mercenaries that enabled him to 
resume his rebellion. Claiming that he wished to 
go to Bandar ‘Abbas in order to embark for the 
Hidjaz, Agha Khan Maballati left Mahallat in Radjab 
1256/September 1840, striking out with his force 
south-east across the desert to Yazd and Kirman. 
Again he won a number of preliminary engagements, 
but in 1258/1842 he was decisively worsted in a large 
battle outside Kirm4n and soon after he crossed 
into Afghinistan. 

Agh& Khb4n Mabhallati’s motives for rebelling 
against the Iranian central government are unclear. 
They may have been connected in part with rivalries 
surrounding the Ni‘matallahl Safi order. Despite 
the paradox involved in an Ism4‘li imdm'’s sub- 
mission to the guidance of a Sifl shaykh, Maballati 
was the murid of Zayn al-‘Abidin ShirwAnl, a claim- 
ant to leadership of the Ni‘matallihi order. When 
another Ni‘matallabi affiliate, Hadjdjl Mirza Akast, 
who was Muhammad S$h4h’s chief minister, sought 
to displace Zayn al-‘Abidin, Agha Khan Mabhallati 
espoused the cause of his master with vigour. 
Hadjdjl Mirzd Aas! is said to have avenged himself 
by dismissing Maballat! from the governorship of 
Kirman, and Mahallat! to have responded by re- 
belling (see Mas‘iid Mirz4, Sargudhasht-i Mas‘idi, 
Tehran 1325/1907, 197-8). It is also possible that 
the British encouraged him to rebel, for at the time 
of his second uprising an Iranian army was advancing 
on Hart in defiance of British wishes, and a diver- 
sion of Iranian attention to the south was clearly 
welcome in London (see Correspondence relating to 
Persia and Afghanistan, London 1839, 64). 

Maballat’s links with the British, whom he 
calls “the people of God" (kkalk Aléh) in his me- 
moirs (‘Ibrat-afsa, ed. Husayn Kah! Kirmanl, Tehran 
1325 sh./1946, 56), become fully evident with his 
arrival in Afghanistan. He was assigned a daily 
allowance by the British force occupying Kandahar, 
and his troops aided in the evacuation of the British 
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garrison which took place soon after his arrival. 


Accompanying the British to Sind, he continued 
to supply them with mercenary services, and was in- 
strumental in securing the cession of Karachi to the 
British by Nasir Khan, ruler of Kalat [see xrLAt) 
(William Napier, History of Sir Charles Napier's 
administration of Scinde, London 1851, 75). 

After a brief stay in Calcutta, during which the 
British authorities fruitlessly tried to secure him a 
pardon and safe return to Iran, Agha Khan Maballati 
took up residence in Bombay, where he acquired 
extensive properties and began to accumulate a 
vast fortune. In this undertaking he was significantly 
aided by a ruling, handed down by the Bombay 
High Court in 1866, that placed all the community 
property of the Niz4ri IsmA‘ilis in the name of their 
imam and under his absolute control. Mahallati 
died in April 1881, and was buried in a lavish shrine 
at Hasan&bad in the Mazagon area of Bombay. He 
was succeeded by the eldest of his four sons, Aka 
“All Shah, Agha Khan II. 

Bibliography: Agha Khan Maballati wrote 
an autobiography, Tarikh-i ‘Ibrat-afza, which 
was first published in Bombay in 1278/1861, and 
reprinted in 1325 sh./1946 by Husayn Kahi Kir- 
man! in Tehran. A Gudjarati translation of this 
work exists. W. Ivanow has cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the Ta?rikh-i ‘Ibrat-afzé, but his 
arguments are not convincing (Ivanow, Ismaili 
literature: a biobibliographical survey, Tehran 1963, 
148-9). Other sources: H. Algar, The revolt of 
Agha Khan Mahallati and the transference of the 
Ismaili imamate to India, in SI, xxix (1969), 
55-81; A. J. Chunara, Noorum Mubin, or the 
sacred cord of God: a glorious history of Ismaili 
imams [in Gudjarati], Bombay 1951, 401-23; 
Mustafa Ghalib, A‘ldm al-Isma‘iliyya, Beirut 
1964, 214-19; idem, Ta?rikh al-Da‘wa al-Isma‘iliy- 
ya, Damascus 1953, 267-9; J. N. Hollister, The 
ShiSa of India, London 1953, 364-70; B. Lewis, 
The Assassins, New York 1968, 15-17, French tr., 
Paris 1982, 50-2; Zawahir Noorally, The first Aga 
Khan and the British, 1838-1868, M. A. thesis, 
University of London 1964; Nasrollah Pourjavady 
and P. L. Wilson, Jsma“ilis and NiSmatullahis, in 
SI, xli (1975), 114-35. (H,. Arcar) 
MAHALLE, a term commonly used in Ottoman 

administrative parlance for a ward or quar- 
ter of a town. As listed in the Ottoman reg- 
isters [see DAFTAR-1 KHAKANI], the mahalles are 
of various kinds. Characteristically, the Ottoman 
mahalle consisted of a religious community grouped 
around its mosque (or church or synagogue) and 
headed by its religious chief, 

In addition to its place of worship, the mahalle 
normally had its own market, school and water 
fountain, these normally being supported by pious 
endowments. In many provincial towns, the makalle 
also had its own outer wall with a limited number of 
controlled points of access. Often the mahalle had its 
own militia and some form of internal police. At 
times of weakened central authority, rivalries and 
even armed clashes between mahalles were not un- 
common. The strong sense of corporate identity of 
the mahalle is also indicated in a number of other 
ways, as for example in processions and ceremonies, 
with music, torches and flags. These were frequently 
linked with the Sifi brotherhood [see TARIKa) with 
which the inhabitants of the mahalle were associated. 

Often the mahailes bear ethnic or denominational 
names, ¢.g. of Kurds, Turkomans, Christians, Jews; 
where Christians and Jews are numerous, they may 
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be subdivided by communities, e.g. Orthodox, Copts, 
Armenians, or, in the case of Spanish Jews, by their 
cities or provinces of origin. While many quarters 
are inhabited by homogenous ethnic, religious, or, 
sometimes, occupational groups, this is not always 
so, and the registers list many quarters in which 
different elements live side-by-side. The quarters 
inhabited by Sunni Muslims are normally designated 
by some topographical name, often that of the main 
mosque of the quarter. The listing of the adult male 
inhabitants of the quarter often begins with the 
Imam and other religious functionaries, and ends 
with an indication of the numbers of religious and 
other tax-exempt (e.g. blind, mad or maimed) per- 
sons. In many dealings with authority, the Imam of 
the mosque, or his equivalent, was the representative 
head of the mahalle. In some documents, the mahalle 
appears to be headed by a shaykh, responsible to and 
appointed by the Ottoman authorities, possibly 
on the recommendation of the inhabitants of the 
quarter. In 1242/1826 a new system was introduced, 
with the election of a mukhtdr (q.v.] as headman for 
urban districts as well as villages. 

Bibliography: A. Raymond, Quarliers et 
mouvements populaires au Caire au XVITI® siécle, 
in P. M. Holt, (ed.), Political and social change in 
modern Egypt, London 1968, 105-16; idem, Essai 
de géographie des quartiers de résidence aristocratique 
au Caire au XVII 1™* siécle, in JESHO, vi (1963), 
58-103; Naw4l al-Messiri Nadim, The concept of 
the hdra: a historical and sociological study of al- 
Sukkariyya, in Annales Isiamologiques, xv (1979), 
313-48; A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and 
revenue in the towns of Palestine in the sixteenth 
century, Princeton, N.J. 1978, 13-14, 34-41. See 
further MapINA, and the articles on individual 
cities, especially IstansuL. (Ep), 
AL-MAHALLI, Ast Att DyatAn av-Din Muyam- 

MAD B. AHMAD B, MUMAMMAD B. IpRAHIM AL-ANnsARI 
Au-SuArrl, Egyptian scholar who was bom 
and died in Cairo (b. 791/1389, d. 1 Muharram 864/28 
October 1459). He is known above all as co-author 
of the famous Kur’an commentary called 
the Tafsir al-Djaldlayn because it was com- 
pleted by another Djala) al-Din, the famous al- 
Suydtl (849-911/1445-1505 [¢.v.]), who had been his 
pupil for some time. According to the latter, al- 
Maballl had commented on the siiras from XVIII 
(al-Kahkf) to CXTV (al-Nds), as well as I (al-Fatiha) 
and a few verses of II (al-Bakara). 

Al-Maballl, who earned his living as a trader, 
is said to have had such an acute intelligence that 
it could “pierce a diamond" and a strict morality 
so rigorous that he attacked abuses of all kinds 
and refused the office of chief kddi when it was 
offered to him. He taught law in the two Mu’ay- 
yadiyya and Barkikiyya madrasas, and furthermore 
utilised his wide and varied knowledge in kaldm, 
grammar, logic, wpa, etc., in a series of works and 
above all commentaries, none of which, except for 
the Tafsir al-Djaldlayn, have been published, but 
of which various mss. are extant, since they had a 
certain success in scholarly circles. These include 
al-Badr al-fali* fi hall Djam* al-djawahir, comm. 
on the Djam* of al-Subki [¢.v.], of which there 
exist (as also of others of his works) several mss. in 
the B.N. Paris (see also Brockelmann, II, 89, II’, 
tog; the Baghdad journal al-Mawrid, i/1-3, 212, 
lii/t, 229, iii/3, 287, v/2, 214); this shark was itself 
made the subject of glosses by al-Wallali (see Lévi- 
Provencal, Chorfa, 291) and by al-Lakanl (see 
Brockelmann, I1*, 109). One should further mention 
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a commentary on the Burda of al-Basiri [g.v. in 
Suppl.) (see Brockelmann, I, 265, I*, 309, S I, 69); 
one on al-Hudé al-nabawi by !bn Kayyim al-Djaw- 
ziyya [¢.v.] (see Brockelmann, I1*, 138, S II, 127); 
one on the Minkadj al-falibin of al-Nawawi [q.0.] 
(see Brockelmann, F*, 497); al-Kawl al-mufid fi 'I- 
Nil al-sa‘id (collection of verses, quotations, etc., 
in part, after al-Mas‘iidi; see Brockelmann, II, 114, 
LI", 138); al-Tibb al-nabawi (see Brockelmann, II, 
1r4, II", 138, S U, 127; cf. M.S. Belguedj, La mé- 
decine traditionnelle dans le Constantinois, Strasbourg 
1966, 40); and a commentary on al-Warakdt fi 
usa! al-din by al-Djuwaynt (q.v.] (see Brockelmann, 
I 389, I*, 487). 
Bibliography: The most detailed biography 
of al-Mahalll is in Suydti’s Husn al-muhddara, i, 
232, borrowed by Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt, vii, 
303-4; see also Sakhawi, Daw’, ii, 39-41; Ibn al- 
Kadi, Durrat al-hidjal, i, 269; M. Ben Cheneb, 
Idjéza, § 190; ‘All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadida, 
xv, 21; Brockelmann, index. 
(Cu. Petvat) 


MAHAMMAD at-HADJDJ. [see at-p11a?, in 


Suppl.}. 
or MAKARI [see KoroxKo]. 

at-MAHASIN wa-'t-MASAWI (a.) ‘merits 
and faults”, a literary genre which developed in 
the course of the first centuries of the Islamic 
period, having originated within the Arabo-Muslim 
cultural heritage, although some scholars (Inostran- 
zev, Iranian influence on Moslem literature, tr. from 
Russian by G. K, Nariman, Bombay 1918, 79-85; 
G. Richter, Studien zur Geschichte des Alteren arabi- 
schen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932, 37-8; H. Massé, 
Du genre littéraire débat cn arabe et en persan, in 
CCM, iv (1961), 137; I. Mubammadi, al-Adab al- 
farisi fi ahamm adwarih wa-askhar a‘lamih, Beirut 
1967, 36-7) have concluded, ill-advisedly, that it 
was inspired by an ancient Iranian model shdyist 
naé-shdyist (“auspicious/inauspicious”). This period 
witnessed the proliferation of debate, a genre well- 
known among the Arabs before the advent of Islam 
{mundfardt and mufaikhardt; bragging contest; see al- 
Sharishi, Shark Makdmat al-Hariri, Cairo 1952, iii, 
33, 55-6; M. Shukri al-Aldsi, Buligh al-arab, Cairo 
1924, i, 278-307; A. al-HAshimi, Djawahir al-adab, 
Cairo 1969, i, 224-37, 237-54; Massé, op. laud., 
137-47; T. al-Hadjirl, al-Djahis, Cairo 1962, 41-56; 
Sh. Dayf, al-‘Asr al-‘abbasi al-awwal, Cairo 1972, 
457-64, al-‘Asr al-‘abbdst al-thant, Cairo 1975, 535-40; 
I, Gériés, Un genre littéraire arabe, al-Mahasin wa-l- 
masdwit, Paris 1977, 6-12). Two categories of debate 
may be distinguished; 

1. Theological debates (mundgardt), where the 
Mu‘tazilis were pre-eminent, not only in their combat 
with other sects and religions, but also in their 
internal dialectic, prompted, no doubt, by their 
admiration for plausible reasoning and influenced 
by the Sophists and by Greek philosophers in general. 
They made use of dialectic as a very efficacious in- 
strument of analysis, a means of distinguishing 
absolute truth from relative truths. 

2. Secular debates (mufakhardt, mundgardt) on 
a broad range of subjects coming to the fore in a 
new civilisation loaded with contrasting elements, 
particularly the conflict between the Shu‘ibis 
and the believers in the supremacy of the Arabs, 
among whom al-Djahiz (see Gérits, op. laud.) is a 
distinguished example. The antagonists were nume- 
rous. Some of them exploited every opportunity 
for debate, even on trivial questions, a fact which 
led al-Djabiz (K. al-Hayawén, i, 11-25, vii, 7-8) to 
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describe them as ashdb al-khusiimat, declaring that 
he had no involvement with them. 

This state of affairs inevitably had the effect of 
throwing doubt on the real worth of every idea and 
every concept, especially in a milieu where rationalism 
and Greek influence were the dominating forces. 
This fact was to influence ideas and literature, both 
in form and in content, most of all among the 
rationalists and in the case of al-Djahiz especially. 

In his writings, this author shows an expert know- 
ledge of the milieu, in all its aspects and contradictory 
tendencies. The characteristics of the milieu become 
associated with ideas borrowed from Greek philos- 
ophy, and it is these which must have led al-Djabiz 
to the concept which enable him to reply both to 
dualists and to determinist Muslims and which was 
to be one of the fundamentals of his doctrine: the 
relativity of good and evil in this world and the 
necessity of their co-existence for the optimum 
benefit (al-aslahk) of creation and especially for 
intelligent life. 

The desire to illustrate and popularise his relativist 
conception of good and evil induces him to prepare, 
on the basis of the controversies of nis time, a fairly 
long literary text where there is discussion of the 
merits and faults of the cock and the dog (mahdsin 
al-dik wa-masdwih, wa-mandfi‘ al-kalb wa-maddrruh). 
This is presented to the reader in the form of a 
debate between two highly distinguished Mu‘tazilis. 
One of them (al-Nazzm (¢.v.]) favours and defends 
the cock (sdhib al-dik), while the other (Ma‘bad 
(g.v.]) favours and defends the dog (sahib al-halb); 
both are vehemently criticised by a certain accuser 
(°@ib) who also censures the two animals and enu- 
merates their vices, 

It is not difficult to prove that this innovative 
debate is the invention of al-Djabiz himself, seeking 
out the merits and faults of the cock and the dog 
and simultaneously prompting the replies made 
to the accuser (see Gérits, op. laud., 27, 34). He offers 
this controversy to the reader in a very amusing 
and attractive literary form. He is the first to 
present the opportunity of reading, in a book of 
adab, a text of reasonable length commenting on the 
mahdsin and the masdwi of the subject under discus- 
sion. Al-Djabiz does not confine himself to talking 
of the cock and the dog: he exposes the merits and 
faults of many other objects known in his time, such 
as the pig, the monkey, the eunuch and fire (Haya- 
wan, iv, 36, i, 106-77, iv, 35, V, 5; Gérids, 44-5, 53-4). 

With the aid of these examples he aims to con- 
vince his readers that everything is relative. And 
this, he hopes, will make his task easier when he 
comes to expounding and explaining theoretically 
and logically, in the course of literary texts dis- 
cussing the mahdsin and masdwi of the cock and the 
dog, his thesis on the relativity of good and evil 
with reference to creatures and the necessity of 
their co-existence, thus proving that they are in- 
trinsically good, in relation to creation and insofar 
as they are works of God. This enables him simulta- 
neously to destroy the dualist thesis and to prove 
two of the fundamental Mut‘tazili principles: al- 
tawhid and al-ta‘dil (divine unity and divine justice) 
with everything that proceeds logically therefrom, 
and most significantly of all, free will (see 1, Gériés, 
Quelques aspects de la pensée mutazilite d'al-Gahiz, 
in SJ, lii [1980], 73-5). 1t should be emphasised that 
this philosophical treatise is presented in the form 
of a direct response by al-Djabiz to the attacks 
mounted by the accuser against the two Mu‘tazilis 
for having discussed the merits and the faults of 


the oe and the cock (Hayawdn, i, 203-4; cf. Gérids, 
35-54). 

The method which consists of praising or censuring 
a certain object is thus nothing more than a logical 
and natural evolution from debate, owing to the 
contribution of al-Djabiz who sought to use it for 
a theological purpose. This is why the affirmation 
of the existence of good and of evil (mahdsin and 
masdwi) in every thing is imbued, in his work, with 
a philosophical and theological significance: all 
is relative and all is important, and each creation 
has its place. It is in this sense that the K. al- 
Hayawdan is to be understood, as it deals with various 
despicable elements of creation, the wisdom that they 
contain and their importance for the optimum 
State of the world. Similarly, in his books and his 
letters he deals with different social groups, stress- 
ing the important and indispensable role that each 
plays and concluding that each social group has its 
place (Haywdn, i, 43-4, 204-10; al-Ma‘agh wa ‘I- 
ma‘ad, in Rasd?il al-Djahiz, ed. Hairin, Cairo 1964, 
i, 117; cf, Gériés, 44-54). This realisation comes to be 
applied in the Djabizian ethic, which in its principles 
is reminiscent of the Aristotelian ethic (see Gériés, 
54:7). 

The composition of literary texts containing 
praise and censure of the same object is therefore 
not, in the case of al-Djabiz, a worthless and in- 
significant game which seeks only to prove the ver- 
bal abilities of a skilful advocate. However, this 
will not be understood without a detailed study of 
the corpus of al-Djahiz’s work, especially the K. al- 
Hayawdan, the readers of which seem to have been at- 
tracted or shocked and even scandalised by the form 
and content of these texts. Al-Djahiz immediately 
acquired a renown which finds expression as much in 
the very violent attacks of certain later writers 
(Ibn Kutayba, Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, Fr. tr. 
G, Lecomte, Damascus 1962, 73) as in the imitation of 
his method, although his imitators failed to under- 
stand the philosophical and theological significance 
implicit in this method and did not include it. 

According to the periods in which works adopting 
the characteristic structure of certain writings of 
al-Djahiz were composed, the content and the form 
vary subject to the influence of the contemporary 
milieu and accented by dominant trends. 

One of these writers who seems to be the most 
attracted by the Djahizian method is Ibrahim b. 
Mubammad al-Bayhakl (3rd-4th/gth-1oth century), 
author of a sizable book of adab entitled al-Mahdasin 
wa 'l-masdwi (ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902; ed. Abu 
‘l-Fad! Ibrahim, Cairo 1961). Al-Bayhaki is unknown 
to the ancient Arab biographers; all that can be added 
to the material contained in the article At-sayHaxl in 
ED, is that he was a moderate Shi (Zaydi) and that 
he ascended the social scale to the point where he was 
a nadim or companion of kings. Ibn al-Rim!, who 
allows him this distinction, composed numerous 
satires (hidja”) against him (see Gérits, 74-9; Ibn al- 
Riml, Diwan, ed. M. Sh. Salim, Beirut n.d., ii, 
28-9, ed. M. Kaylani, Cairo 1924, 202-6, poem 
no. 233; R. Guest, Life and works of Ibn Er-Rumi, 
London 1944, 29, 133; S. Boustany, Jén ar-Rimi, 
$a vie et son euvrc, Beirut 1967, index). 

The subjects discussed in the K. al-Mahdsin 
wa 'l-masdwi and the ideas which it reveals are vir- 
tually identical to those of Ibn Kutayba in the ‘Uyiin 
al-akhbdr, with the exception of the politico-religious 
tendencies which are to be perceived in the first 
part (see Gérits, 80-3). The factor which makes 
this book unique and different from other works of 
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adab is the precise method with which the writer 
deals with his subjects and his technique of revealing 
to the reader his own feelings towards them (ibid., 
79-89). Each chapter (bab) is divided into two oppos- 
ing sections: mahdasin of . ../ masdwi of . .. The con- 
trast concerns either one single object possessing 
both merits and faults (e.g. mahdsin al-fakr/masawi 
al-fakr: poverty; see the K. al-Mahdsin wa ‘l-masawi, 
98-107, 170-8, 297-307, 364-73, 386-92, 464-9, 599- 
605, 609-12, 619-22; cf. Gériés, 87-9), or, as is 
more common, two objects of which one is positive, 
praiseworthy and full of merit, the other negative, 
reprehensible and full of fault (mahdsin al-rasiil/ 
masdwi man tanabba’a, mahdsin al-shidda/masawi 
‘L-djubn: the Prophet/false prophets, courage/ 
cowardice; see 16-34, 111-32, 518-22; Gérits, 85-7). 

Thus the terms mahdsin/masaéwi are not limited 
to a single connotation; in the first category, they 
signify merits/faults, good/bad examples, praise/ 
censure; in the second: good, positive, virtuous, 
proper, laudable, qualities and merits of that which 
is hasan (good)/bad, negative, vicious, improper, 
despicable, vices and faults of that which is sabih 

) 


In his introduction (16; cf. Gériés, 91-3), which 
in general terms is nothing more than a collection 
of remarks of al-Djahiz in praise of books and of 
writing, al-Bayhaki explains the motives that have 
led him to give this title to his book and thus to 
follow this method of exposition, He says: ‘We have 
entitled it al-Makdsin wa 'I-masdwi because the opti- 
mal interest of the world, from the beginning to the 
end of time, resides in the co-existence of good and 
bad, of harmful and useful, likable and detestable. 
For if only bad existed, creatures would annihilate 
one another. And, if there were nothing but good, af- 
fliction would disappear and reasoning would have 
no value, ..”. 

This explanation is nothing other than the opening 
of the philosophical treatise presented by al-Djahiz 
in the K. al-Hayawén as a reply to the accuser, 
Al-BayhakI, although he reproduces only the first 
few lines and seems to dissociate himself from its 
theological purpose, thus proves that it is precisely 
the KX. al-Hayawdn and the justification advanced for 
the debate by al-Djihiz that inspire him. His book 
represents the historic moment at which a logical 
approach, itself already appearing in a literary form 
typical of adab, became transformed into an inde- 
pendent literary genre (see Gériés, 91-7, 151). 

However, as has been seen, al-Bayhaki does not 
in the majority of cases apply the Djabizian proce- 
dure which consists of praising or censuring an 
object or a subject of some kind; he distorts it when- 
ever it seems to endanger his ideological interest, 
using the terms mahdsin and masdwi as a means of 
proclaiming in advance, in chapter-headings, his 
feelings and attitudes towards the subjects discussed. 

The criteria which govern his choice of subjects 
and dictate the positions that he adopts are: his 
politico-religious principles, moral principles and 
the socio-cultural and literary tendencies, already 
given definitive form by al-Djabiz and Ibn Kutayba 
in the adab of the 3rd/oth century, whose books are 
also his primary sources (see Gériés, 79-89). 

The author of al-Mahkasin wa ‘l-maséwi supports 
his thinking and his judgments, expressed in ad- 
vance in the titles, with the aid of chosen fragments 
of adab which illustrate them: quotations in prose 
and verse, anecdotes, lengthy narratives and tradi- 
tions (makdsin al-akhbdr wa-zardif al-dthdr, as he 
himself calls them), Except in the titles, which are 


the only reflection of his thinking, he makes no 
personal intervention in the text. 

The reader of al-Bayhaki’s book will be confronted 
with a testament of the practical philosophy of a 
3rd/roth century Zaydi connoisseur of adab. It is as 
a result of the method of contrasting good with 
evil that we are able to arrive at an understanding 
of this philosophy, although, for others, who do not 
seem to have studied the work in detail), this method 
excludes the true position of the author and signi- 
fies, in their opinion, praising and censuring (thesis 
and antithesis) one single object (see A. Dayf, al- 
‘Asr al-‘abbasi al-thani, 540-7; Gériés, 90, n. 2). 

This false interpretation is doubtless based on 
the fact that in a large number of chapters, the 
opposition of the two sections is a function of the 
antonymous terms mahdsin and masdwi and not of 
the subjects under discussion, which gives the im- 
pression that this is an example of the Djahizian 
procedure of praising and censuring every thing. 

This false interpretation of the mahkdsin/masdwi 
contrast is not new. It appears in as early a work 
as the pseudo-Djahiz's al-Mahdsin wa 'l-addad (ed. 
G. van Vloten, Leiden 1898, German tr. O, Rescher, 
ii, Uber guten und schlechten Seiten der Dinge, Stutt- 
gart 1922, i. Das K. al-Mahdsin wa-l-masawi, Con- 
stantinople 1926; the Arabic text has been reprinted 
in Cairo in 1324/1906-7 and in Beirut in 1969). This 
author, who seems to have been well-acquainted with 
al-Djahiz, is the first to imitate al-Bayhaki, going 
so far as to reproduce a substantial part of his work. 
In fact, the first part of al-Mahdsin wa ‘l-addad 
is found in al-Bayhaki’s work, but in a more complete, 
exact and correct form (see introd, by van Vloten, 
pp. ix-x, xiv; cf. Gériés, 102-10, 112-15), The anon- 
ymous author reproduces none of the chapters deal- 
ing with potitico-religious subjects which reflect the 
tendencies of al-BayhakI. The modifications which he 
introduces into the plagiarised chapters and passages 
show that he has not properly understood the method 
followed by this author and that he has been seduced 
by the Djahizian procedure of bestowing praise and 
censure. 

Significantly, he has substituted for masdwi the 
term didduhu (its opposite). Thus for him the op- 
position is: mahdsin of . , ./didduhu, This means that 
he systematically contrasts the sub-chapters mahdsin 
of ... with their opposites, without allowing the 
reader to deduce whether he will find under the title 
didduhu censure of the same subject praised under the 
heading mahdsin (good/bad sides of the subject) or 
a subject antithetical to that which has been praised 
(praise of the good and of the proper/censure of the 
bad and of the improper). Thus in the example mahd- 
sin al-waf@|didduhu (70-6), it is difficult to decide 
whether it is a case of: “praise of fidelity/censure 
of fidelity” or of “praise of fidelity/censure of in- 
fidelity”, a confusion which arises from the ambi- 
guity of the pronoun Aw in didduhu, Furthermore, 
there is the fact that the book is attributed to al- 
Djahiz, with the object of creating in the reader the 
impression that he is confronted by the Djabizian 
method, consisting of praising and censuring every 
notion, and that there is nothing here but a simple 
literary game. This, it seems, is the anonymous 
author's conception of this method, 

This is why care should be taken to avoid attri- 
buting to him the same intentions and the same 
motives as those of al-Bayhaki. The things that in- 
terest him, besides the method of contrasting, are 
entertaining subjects and literary texts. The desire 
to distract and to entertain is even more evident in 
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the second part of his book, which is borrowed not 
from al-Bayhaki but from other sources (see introd, 
by van Vlioten, pp. xii-xiv; Gériés, 116-18). Here, 
with the exception of the last two chapters which deal 
with Persian feasts and with gifts, the subject most 
prominently discussed is that of women: women 
famous for various reasons, their beauty, examples 
of romantic intrigues, their fidelity and their infidel- 
ity, their wiles and their relationships with men, 
etc. 

Nevertheless, the author applies the contrasting 
method in only five of the twenty-one subjects 
tackled in this part of the book, and he confines 
himself, in the others, to presenting the mahdsin 
(which here signifies the fine examples or beauties) 
of the subjects under discussion. 

Curiously, he uses the method of contrasting in 
three cases to present that which to him appears 
good and praiseworthy in opposition to that which 
seems evil and culpable: fidelity/infidelity of women, 
reasonable jealousy/excessive jealousy, copulation/ 
impotence. Furthermore, he uses the terms mahdsin/ 
masawi to reveal, in the title, his judgments and 
feelings regarding the subjects in question. He does 
the same in the two other cases, whose titles give 
the impression that he is conforming to the method 
which consists of attacking and defending every 
notion: mahkdsin/masawi makr al-nisa’ (intrigues of 
women) and mahdsin/masdwi 'Il-dabib (stealthy ap- 
proach of a man seeking to seduce a woman: 263-72, 
348-56). In the first case, intrigues performed for a 
reputable purpose are commended with the term 
mahdsin (good intrigues), and those of which the 
objective is vicious and reprehensible are deplored 
(wicked intrigues). It is not impossible that the 
author intended, in this way, to expose the ambiva- 
lent attitude of adab and of the Muslim ethic towards 
intrigue. However, the terms mahdsin{masdwi 
cannot here be translated by praise and blame. In 
the second case, a short tale of a successful dabib 
is classed under the heading of mahkdsin; on the other 
hand, attempts which end in failure are classified 
as masdwi. Thus favourable/critical judgment 
depends on the result of the adventure and not on 
the conduct itself; in other words, there is no place 
here for praise and censure of the dabib. 

These two connotations of opposition characterise 
the majority of the chapters of al-Bayhaki. Thus 
the anonymous author has brought no innovation 
to the contrasting method itself; he has however 
varied the range of themes tackled, placing the 
accent on amusing, piquant and even erotic subjects, 
which brings his book closer to the genre of belles- 
lettres than to work of al-Bayhakl. 

The literary and entertaining aspect which 
characterises al-Mahdsin wa 'l-addad, whose overall 
title is also that of the majority of its chapters, 
and the fact that it bears the name of al-Djahiz, 
serve to reinforce the impression that one is faced 
with the method of praising and censuring every 
notion, and this element has enhanced the renown 
acquired by it within this genre. 

This reputation seems to have been very wide- 
spread in the 4th/roth and 5th/rrth centuries, as 
is expressed through the attribution to al-Djahiz 
of a letter (ed. Pellat, in Machrig [1956] 70-8; cf. 
Gériés, 120-5) bearing the title Fi dhamm al-‘uliim 
wa-madhiha (‘Censure and praise of the sciences’’). 
Its author systematically applies the original Dja- 
hizian method; one by one he censures and praises 
various sciences and professions with the aid of 
phrases of wasf (description and evaluation) in 
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rhymed prose which he has drawn from books of 
adab, including those of al-Djahiz. Analysis of the 
letter shows that this author is seduced by the effects 
of style and form involved in the method and not 
by its philosophical and theological connotations, 
an attitude thoroughly typical of his age. 

The same pre-occupation comes to light soon 
after in the work of one of the most prolific of 
5th/rxth century authors, al-Tha‘flibi. Living in a 
period where Arabic culture was shaped by rhymed 
prose and by systematic pursuit of form and vir- 
tuosity, and in a milieu whose sole concern was with 
the invention of harmonious forms and formulas 
for the expression of every thought, he found that 
the Djahizian method was the best formula for sup- 
plying the needs of the katib (scribe and functionary) 
and the adib (“gentleman”) of his age in their 
professional lives and in their encounters: stereo- 
typed expressions finely-composed in prose and 
poetry, bearing on the main subjects of adab and 
expressing the two contrary views which people 
might take towards them or, more accurately, 
which adab had already taken towards them. 

To this effect, al-Tha‘alibi, in his two identical 
books al-Zar@ if wa 'I-lata@ if fi 'l-addad and Yawakit 
fi bad al-mawakit fi madh kull shay? wa-dhammih 
(which a certain Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
Makdisi brought together in a single edition, pub- 
lished several times in Baghdad and Cairo; the 
Cairo edition of 1324/1906-7 is the one used here), 
tackles each of the eighty subjects that are discussed 
in a chapter divided into two: madh .../dhamm ...; 
in the first part he offers elegant quotations in 
praise of the subject, and in the second he gives those 
which censure it (for example: madh/dhamm al-‘akl, 
reason; of al-ghina, fortune, etc., 16-18; cf. Gérits, 
122, 126-39). 

This fundamental pre-occupation of the author 
excludes the anecdotes and lengthy narrations 
which characterise al-Bayhaki’s book and that of 
pseudo-Djahiz. For al-[ha‘alibl, passing praise and 
censure on every subject is a proof of virtuosity and 
the witness to a great talent (bala@gha), as well 
as evidence of a profound knowledge of the Arabic 
literary heritage (18). It is for this reason that 
he composes several books following this method, in 
which he repeats himself, to such an extent that in 
two of them he even reproduces the same themes and 
the same quotations, while giving to each of them 
a different title. Furthermore, he dedicates them to 
two different persons, adding, in the introduction 
to each, the pretence that in this book he has in- 
vented material that is original and totally unprece- 
dented (2-4; cf. Gériés, 132-3). 

In addition, he reproduces a large proportion 
of the materials presented in these books in a third 
which he entitles al-Tahsin wa-l-takbih (mss. 
Istanbul, Raghib Pasha 1473, Fayd Allah 2133, 
edition of the text in preparation), and in which 
the opposition is presented in a new form: he praises 
that which is generally regarded as bad and passes 
censure on that which is generally regarded as good, 
apparently seeking, once again, to present a book 
which may appear new and unique in its genre. 

In these three books of al-Tha‘alibi, there is 
nothing to confirm the view that the author was 
acquainted with the work of al-Bayhakli or of pseudo- 
Djahiz. On the other hand, it is the direct or indirect 
influence of the Djahizian corpus that seems to be 
acting upon him, impelling him to follow the method 
which involves praising and censuring every notion 
(see Gériés, 138-41). 
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One of the books of al-Tha‘alibi has been abridged, 
in the form of an entertainment, by a certain Shihab 
al-Din al-Ibshiri, who presents his work (unpublish- 
ed; a single manuscript is known, preserved in 
Leiden Or. 1454) as the abridgement of the X. al- 
SUmda fi madhk al-shay’? wa-diddihi; the work in- 
volved is probably the Yawdéhit, of which one of the 
copies bears the name retained by al-Ibshiri (see 
Gériés, 141-2). 

The procedure, which consists of praising and cen- 
suring every thing and which has become synony- 
mous with the display of literary talent, is encoun- 
tered among numerous authors of adab subsequent to 
al-Tha‘alibl, who apply it sporadically in their books. 
Thus, al-Azdf in the Hikdyat Abi 'l-Kadsim (ed, Mez, 
Heidelberg 1902, 21-6, 105-6) and al-Hariri in his 
Makdmdt (al-makdma al-dindriyya, 27-30 of the 
Cairo 1326/1908-9 edition), 

One of these authors, Diam4l al-Din al-Watwat 
(631-718/1234-1318) seems to be the most attracted 
by al-Tha‘alib!'s method in its two forms: praise/ 
censure on the one hand, on the other, praising that 
which is bad, censuring that which is good (see Gériés, 
145-8), He applies this method systematically 
throughout his work of adab (Ghurar ai-khasais al- 
wadiha, wa-‘urar al-nakdis al-fadiha, Cairo 1318/ 
1900), dealing with sixteen ethical themes: eight 
virtues (khisdl) and their opposites (nakd?is). Each 
of the first eight chapters is subdivided into three 
parts: 1. Praise of the virtue with the aid of chosen 
texts; 2. Anecdotes, stories and poetry concerning 
individuals who are endowed with this virtue or have 
become famous for having displayed it; 3. Censure of 
the virtue. Similarly, each chapter of nakdis is 
subdivided into three parts: 1. Censure of the vice; 
2. Anecdotes, stories and poems concerning individ- 
uals who are afflicted with this vice or have become 
famous for having displayed it; 3. Praise of the vice. 

Thus, with the aid of chosen extracts, he discusses 
the major ethical themes, showing evidence of a well- 
informed acquaintance with the ambivalent atti- 
tudes expressed in adab towards the virtues and vices 
in question, an attitude due not only to Aristotelian 
thought, which characterises the Djabizian ethic, 
but also to the contradiction of tendencies and 
concepts encountered in the bosom of Islamic 
civilisation and expressed in the writings of authors 
of adab since the time of al-Djahiz and Ibn Kutayba, 
precisely by means of this procedure consisting of 
exposing the merits and faults of the subject in 
question (see G. Lecomte, Jbn Qutayba, Damascus 
1965, 462-5; Gérits, 65-6). 

This literary genre has no doubt attracted many 
other authors, but, at this time, their writings are 
still unknown to us. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(I, Gértés) 

MAHAT (A., pl. mahdn, mahawat, mahayat), a 
feminine noun denoting the large oryx and the 
addax antelope, Both these meanings merge in 
the expression bakar wahshi, bakar al-wahsh (coll. 
bakara wahshiyya (sing.) “wild cattle” [see BAKAR]). 

The root m-h-w suggests sparkling whiteness, 
and al-mahd is applied to rock crystal (billawr), 
pearl (durr, liu?) and any bright star (kawkabd). 
The almost-immaculate coat of these beautiful, desert 
antelopes certainly warrants the description al-mahd', 
the word used to describe mdriyya/munriya, laydh, 
lahak/lahak, kawkab. 

The oryx and the addax live in small herds which 
are dominated by one of the males. From time 
to time they gather to migrate, and can be observed 


SS 


among the dunes by the Bedouin from a distance. 
They seem to have reminded them of their own 
flocks, for they call them ni‘@dj al-raml “sand ewes". 
At first sight, male and female are hardly distin- 
guishable, but they do differ slightly in height and 
in horn thickness; mahkdt and the other names are 
used without gender distinction, as are the poetical 
descriptions of them like Sayna’, (pl. Gn) “with big, 
black eyes"' and khkansd? “with a flat muzzle’. The 
desert folk are very acute in their observations, 
and they use a more precise vocabulary to describe 
the animals at different stages of their development. 
The calf at birth is bahsadj or barghas, but if it is 
completely white, mdri is used. As it grows and up 
to the time of its weaning (fifam), it is called fazz, 
farir, farkad and djawdhar. A male (bull) calf has 
the name arkh/irkh/urkhi, and the adult male shat; 
in the rutting season, its restless and skittish manner 
is aptly described as ndshif “lively” and mikhrak 
“pawing the ground”. The old bull, Aarfab, is often 
found living alone. 

1. The oryx. In the semi-desert areas of 
Africa, Syria and Arabia, several species of oryx 
are found. Even some of the rare white oryx (Oryx 
algazel aigazel) have survived on the northern edges 
of the Sahara, where it is called wahsh in Chad, 
wark{wark/argiyya (pl. drg) in Mauretania (in the 
Egyptian Sudan, it is called ab@ kardb, and in Tama- 
hakk of Ahaggar, czam/izem/texemt, pl. izemmen/ 
fizemmin and ehem/tehemt, pl. themmen|tihemmin), 
The last specimen in Tunisia was killed south of 
Douz in 1906, but in ancient times it was said to 
be common in southern Morocco, the high Algerian 
plains and southern Tunisia. From murals in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, there is evidence that it was 
domesticated under the Pharaohs and used as a 
draught animal. Pliny says ... orygem appellat 
Aegyptus, which, considering how Latin was pro- 
nounced then, suggests that the name should be 
compared with Moorish argivya. 

In the Middle Ages, the animal was known in 
the Sahara by the name of /amf, and its skin was 
used to make the famous shields (see Lat]. 

Now the white oryx has almost completely dis- 
appeared from the Sahara. This has been caused in 
fairly recent times by the increasing number and 
better quality of firearms in the area, and also by the 
ploughing-up of the desert by incessant motorised 
traffic. The oryx is, after all, a big, heavy creature, 
short-winded and not very fierce; it used to be that 
a good mehari camel was all that was needed to 
catch it quickly. Saharan travellers in the last 
century found great herds of oryx which, they said, 
could be numbered in hundreds, but that now seems 
an age ago. 

There are two other species in Africa, with darker 
coats and clear black stripes, the oryx gazella in 
the south-west and the beisa (perhaps derived 
from bayda? *“‘white") oryx which includes the oryx 
beisa beisa of Abyssinia, 0.b. gallarum of Mozam- 
bique, 0.6. annectens and o.b, callotis in the south- 
east and Kilimanjaro. None of these brightly- 
marked antelopes are, however, found in Arabic- 
speaking countries. There has always been a distinct 
species in Arabia, the oryx leucoryx (formerly 
beatriz) known as the sabre-horned or Arabian oryx, 
which is found as far as the borders of Syria and 
‘Irik, and which was the first species to be called 
al-mahat by the Arabs. Their tapering black horns 
are ringed, and curve back majestically like those 
of their African cousins. They are usually more than 
a metre long and are perfectly parallel, so that when 
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seen from the side the animal seems to have just 
one horn. That is why the oryx was thought, wrongly, 
to have connections with the unicorn, but that 
mythical animal is in fact to be connected with 
the rhinoceros [see KARKADDAN], 

Probably no other desert wild animal, except the 
onager (himdr al-waksh), has been described more 
than the sabre-horned antelope by the pre-Islamic 
poets and their later imitators. The anima) was not 
used as a principal theme in their kasd’id, but as 
a background image of the hard desert life and the 
difficulties in it that the poet would have experi- 
enced himself. There are long descriptions of hunting 
for the oryx and of its death (farad), which, inci- 
dentally, show how abundant it must have been. The 
poet, wishing to emphasise the high moral qualities 
of the huntsman, by a literary device transfers these 
qualities to the brave, hunted animal. The scene it- 
self is conventional, but it reflects an idyllic picture 
of violent hunting in all its details. Sometimes 
the poet mounts a horse, and then the oryx is soon 
caught, after a terrifying chase in which as often as 
not three salukis participate, and is brought down 
at the point of a lance. Eulogies of the horse like 
this are common in Imrw’ al-Kays, Zuhayr b. Abi 
Sulma, ‘Alkama al-Fabl and a number of others when 
they write lamentations, On other occasions, he 
will mount a she-camel, and then the story of the 
chase ends differently, for the oryx becomes the 
symbol of this matchless she-camel and it triumphs 
over all its adversaries by its speed and endurance; 
it will stop only to rip open a dog or two with its 
terrifying horns. Such poems are accordingly pane- 
gyrics, and al-Dj&hiz has carefully discussed this 
mechanical literary device in archaic poetry in his 
Hayawén, ii, 20, where he says, “when the poem 
is a lamentation or exhortation, it is usual for poets 
to let the dogs kill the oryx, but in panegyrics, 
where the camel] is said to be an oryx with certain 
special qualities, it is the dogs that are killed. That 
is not to say that such events are poetic fabrications, 
for oryx bulls have often killed or injured dogs, but 
it usually happens that the hunted animal is the 
victim in the end, the dogs emerge safe and well and 
their master has found his quarry." 

A more romantic picture is sometimes drawn to 
show the effect of the four seasons of the life of 
the oryx, each with its own particular difficulties, 
struggles and hardships. Such pictures represent 
the challenges the pre-Islamic Bedouin faced in their 
daily life, whether they were real or not.The bull, for 
example, is shown as wandering far in search of 
a mate and as confronting many rivals in tests of 
his prowess; here is a picture of the marriage diffi- 
culties of an old desert dweller, who could well have 
turned to abducting young girls. Then there is the 
agonising plight of the mother who goes lowing after 
her young calf which has been devoured (masba‘a) by 
beasts of prey. Her search is vain, and she strays 
from her herd (idjl, rabrab, suwar|siwar, sirb) and 
thus puts her own life at risk. Images like this are 
used frequently by Labid b. Rabi‘a al-‘Amiri and by 
al-Nabigha al-Dhubydnt among others. They evoke 
the cruel distress of so many mothers who have wept 
over the loss of a son killed in a raid, or over the loss 
of a daughter snatched forcefully away by a hostile 
clan. Clearly, images like this are not devised by 
town dwellers, but they are an essential feature of 
the distant experiences of their nomadic ancestors. 
Such nostalgic reminiscences of desert life are usu- 
ally found in poetry up to the time of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, and one of the last to use them in his poetry 
was Dhu 'J-Rumma. 


In the Yemen during the Himyaritic period, 
the ibex (wa‘il) and the oryx were game animals 
which were hunted in accordance with ancient cultic 
rites. Archaeologists have excavated many bas-reliefs 
on which they are depicted (see in the Bibl. the im- 
portant works here of M. Héfner, R. B. Sergeant and 
J. Ryckmans). Before the dawn of Islam, in the north- 
erly regions of the peninsula the oryx had a special 
position as a sacrificial beast (‘ativa) in the ritual, 
idolatrous offerings performed by the Arabs in the 
month of general truce, Radjab; the oryx was in- 
cluded with domestic cattle in the list of radjabiyyat 
(Hayawan, vi, 511). 

There were still about a thousand oryx in Arabia 
in 1950, but nine years later only about a hundred 
were left, in the remote regions of the “Empty 
Quarter” (al-Rub‘ al-khali) to the north-west of 
Aden. Seventy of these were destroyed by motorised 
safaris with automatic weapons in 1960-1. Faced with 
such a serious situation, the World Wild Life Fund 
organised a rescue mission under Major I. R. Grim- 
wood in 1962 and three animals were captured. To 
these were added one offered by the Kuwaiti ruler 
and four from King tbn Sa‘iid. These eight survivors 
formed the nucleus of a small breeding herd set up 
in a desert preservation in Phoenix, Arizona. At 
present there is just one small protected herd in a 
shaykh'’s park, but apart from these animals, the 
white oryx, locally the wudayhi or abi sila‘, can 
be considered an extinct species in Arabia and the 
Near East. Some of the amirs have introduced as a 
substitute in some areas the oryx-gazelle, which is 
native to Africa. 

2. The addax. In North Africa, mahdt also 
denotes the addax (Addax nasomaculatus), a cousin 
of the oryx. This animal is extremely rare, and is 
found in a narrow strip of land in the Sahara, from 
Mauretania to the western edge of the Nile. At the 
beginning of this century, it could also be found in 
Palestine and Arabia, and it is recorded in ancient 
Syria and Mesopotamia. The mai distinction 
between the addax and the oryx is the absence of any 
brownish-red markings on the neck and breast. Other 
distinguishing marks are its brown forehead, its 
white tear-pit, its reddish nose and its noticeably 
long horns (sisa/sisiyya, pl. sayasi). These are straight 
with a slight backward slope and a two-and-a-half 
turn spiral; they are fully annulated. Both antelopes 
enjoy the same habitat and display the same be- 
haviour, but the addax seems generally better 
adapted to its environment than the oryx. It is more 
resistant to thirst for, like the camel, it carries a 
special sac containing an aqueous, slightly acidulous 
liquid in its belly, and this has been the salvation 
of many a waterless hunter (Pliny refers to it in 
Nat. Hist., xi, 27); moreover, its wide, spongy hoof 
is a great help when it comes to long, sustained 
journeys across the dunes. 

Two vernacular Arab names for the animal arc 
in use, meha and bger el-wahsh, and perhaps echoes 
of an earlier African term, taken into Latin by 
Pliny as addax, are to be found in its Sudanese and 
Upper Egyptian names ‘akagh/‘akas, b& Sakash, ba 
‘addas; the origin and meaning of these names is 
still uncertain. The Touareg call it amellal/tameliatl, 
pl. imellalen/timellalin (from the verb “‘to be white"), 
and thus draw attention to the whiteness of its coat. 
They regard the addax as a choice game animal, 
and hunt it as soon as the herds mass together in 
the spring. Observers in the last century said that 
there could be as many as 300 animals in such gath- 
erings (sce G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, Berlin 
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1879-89, i, 551). Ibu Battita, travelling five cen- 
turies earlier in the spring of 753/1352 from Tasa- 
rahla to Iwalaten (Walata), was amazed at the abun- 
dance of the herds and by their evident fearlessness 
of man. He noted that the people of the region hunted 
the addax with dogs and shot them down with arrows. 
He added that they were very fond of the stomach 
liquid, and that they used to slake their thirst from 
their victims. For his own part, he did not find the 
meat enjoyable, saying that it was dry and taste- 
less (Rida, ii, 190), Because it was relatively slow- 
footed, it was easy to capture, and the antelope 
offered the hunter not just venison as his prize 
but also leather and the stomach liquid. This liquid 
was said to possess many virtues, and it commanded 
a high price in the markets in large centres as far 
away as Tunis. There was also the attraction of ex- 
tracting bezoars [see BAzAuR{ known locally as bid 
el-meha “antelopes’ eggs'’, from the viscera. These 
biliary concentrations occur very frequently in the 
digestive systems of ruminants, and the preparation 
was greatly valued in the mediaeval pharmacopoeia 
for its supposed qualities as an antidote and a aphro- 
disiac. Jewish pharmacists and druggists from the 
cities of the Maghrib went about collecting them 
eagerly from the nomads and then sold them specula- 
tively to sultans and persons of high rank. The addax 
skin was, by contrast, much less valuable than that 
of the oryx; it was used only for shoe-making and 
saddlery. Of course, the trick was not unknown of 
substituting addax-leather for oryx-leather for 
making the famous impenetrable shields mentioned 
above. 

Before fire-arms and motor-cars arrived, the addax 
was hunted with dogs, and it was also caught in 
traps (the spiked-wheel trap and the crossbow trap). 
The Tibbu of Tenere would encircle a herd and 
catch beasts in nets in order to eat the succulent 
marrow from the large bones. To-day there is no 
longer any question of hunting the addax, for the 
species has been so drastically reduced, It has dis- 
appeared from the vast Western Erg, but there may 
be an occasional specimen to be found between 
Ouargla and Ghadamés, and others to the south 
of Hamada of Tinghert and to the north of Timbuctu 
and in the regions of Termit and Agadem to the 
south of Tenere and in the Nubian Desert, 

It is surprising to find that the great Arab natural- 
ists have said very little about these two important 
antelopes, mahd'. Al-Djahiz makes a few remarks 
about them, but these last are only hearsay. One 
feature which he notes is that the bull is very vulner- 
able under pursuit because prolonged running 
triggers off urine retention (kudr), which can prove 
fatal. He goes on to say that the oryx likes to crunch 
colocynth (hanzal) because its bitter taste helps 
prevent thirst, that genies may ride it at night, 
and that it will grow tame in captivity (Hayawan, 
ii, 118; vi, 23, 46, 316; vii, 187). Al-Kazwinlt seems 
to have ignored them altogether, and under the 
rubric bakar al-wahsh (‘Adj@ib al-makhlikat, ii, 
203-4), he speaks only of the axis deer (Cervus axis), 
the Persian gdv-i zan, with its antlers which fall off 
each year. Al-Damiri follows him and reproduces the 
earlier remarks, but seems not to know which animal 
he is speaking about. Under the rubric al-bakar al- 
wahshi (Hayat al-hayawan, i, 142-3), he states that 
this name denotes all four species: maha “oryx- 
addax”; ayytl/uyyal “cervidae” ; yahmir “roe-deer’’; 
thaytaltaytal “bubalis”. Under the heading al-maha, 
he simply describes the ardour {shabak) of the male 
in the rut, and then recounts word-for-word what al- 





Kazwint had mentioned about the “particular 
virtues’’ ascribed to the organs of the cervidae; he 
drew particular attention to the antlers, which 
were supposed to be useful as an aphrodisiac when 
powdered (ii, 330-1), The poet Kushadjim [g.v.] 
says, in his Masdyid, 160-2, that the lowing (khuwar 
ghamghama) of the oryx cow is very much louder 
than that of the bull and that oryx venison has 
warming qualities; it makes the blood thick and 
black, and it should always be boiled with plenty 
of vinegar. The first Arab, he adds, who hunted 
the oryx on horseback was, according to tradition, 
Rabi‘a b, Nizar b, Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan. All this in- 
formation is repeated in the writings of al-Kal- 
kashandi (Subk, ii, 44). The Mamlik Ibn Mangli 
[g.v. in Suppl.], a writer on cynegetics and a hunts- 
man himself in the 8th/14th century, give some “help- 
ful advice” (Uns al-mala?, ms, Paris B.N., Ar. 2832, 
fols. 11b, 21a) on how to bring the oryx down once 
it has been stopped: to thrust obliquely with a sabre, 
cutting at random, and immediately lifting the blade 
again in order not to wound the horse. He then re- 
commends trying to hamstring the animal: hurl a 
missile (hadhafa), one which has a head bristling with 
spikes and a long haft, between the legs of the gallop- 
ing animal, The animal should not be killed outright, 
for there must be a chance of strangling it ritually 
so that its meat can be eaten licitly. They may also 
be hunted with a cheetah [see FauD]. In his Diamhara 
fi Suliim al-bayzara (ms. Escurial, Ar. 903, fol, 143a~- 
b) Ibn Mangli repeats the sayings of his esteemed 
master from the preceding century, ‘Isa al-Asadi, 
that good results with cheetahs can be obtained 
only in Syria, where they are more robust and 
aggressive, 

The Touareg of the Air believe that the addax is 
a good predator on snakes for, according to legend, 
it is completely immune to vipers’ venom. That is why 
many natives wear a piece of addax skin as a 
talisman, and they decorate their tents with its 
horns, skin and fat, which ward off all kinds of 
reptiles (see H, Lhote, La chasse chez les Touaregs, 
Paris 19§1, 75-87). 

The gleaming bright, black pupil of the oryx 
and the addax (hada al-maha), in contrast to the 
white of the eye, was an image dear to poets. It has 
earned them the title al-Gn, associated with akwar, 
pl. A@r “very white”, It is in fact well-known that 
the houris (al-har al-‘in [¢.v.]), the wives of the 
elect in paradise, have languorous antelopes’ eyes 
set in a face with the complexion of pearl or milk. 
That is the mark of perfect feminine beauty as judged 
by the Arabs. The Greeks had already expressed their 
similar aesthetic delight when they gave “‘great cows’ 
eyes” to their goddess Hera (corresponding to Roman 
Juno), queen of Olympus, daughter of Kronos, wife 
of Zeus (“Hea Bodmtc). The Greek adjective could 
metaphorically apply to any beautiful woman, as 
could the Arabic mahat/mahdn. It is the opinion 
of philologists that, if the whiteness of the complexion 
is being described, the comparison suggests the 
whiteness of pearl or crystal; but if there is a des- 
cription of beautiful eyes with pupils dark as night 
set in a milky white complexion, then it is from the 
oryx and the addax that the image is borrowed 
(see LA, s.v. m-h-w). 

To conclude, after all this information, it is really 
frightening to think that the zoological term mahat 
may soon be no more than a word in the dictionary, 
reminding us of a species which will have vanished 
from the lands of Islam, like na‘dm “ostrich” and 
himar al-wahsh “onager”; it will have vanished 
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just because of man’s insatiable, thoughtless greed. 

In astronomy, the star al-Farkad (= Phercad) 
“the oryx calf", is y Ursae minoris; this star and 
the associated 8 Ursae minoris together form al-far- 
kadayn (= Elfarcadin) “the two calves”, the “‘guard- 
ians” of the North Pole. 
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MAHBOB ce. at-RAHIL at-‘ABDI, Anu SuryAn, 

Ibadi theologian and historian, originally 
from the Arabic tribe of the Bani ‘Abd al-Kays, 
who lived in the 2nd/8th century and who is cited 
in the Kitab Tabakat al-mashdyikh of al-Dardjfn! 
(d. 670/1227 [g.v.]) amongst the scholars of the fourth 
fabaka or class. His family came originally from ‘Irak 
(his grandfather al-Malih al-‘Abdi was one of the 
close friends of the head of the Ibadi community 
in Basra, the famous Abi ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi 
Karima al-Tamimi [see at-1pApryya)), and he first 
lived in ‘Um4n, Then he settled in Basra, where he 
became a pupil of Abi ‘Ubayda. After the death of 
al-Rabi* b. Habib al-Basri, head of the Ibadi com- 
munity in Basra after Abi ‘Ubayda, spiritual 
supremacy in the [badi world passed to Abi Sufyan 
Mabbib b, al-Rabil. In effect, he acted as arbiter 
over the schism of Khalaf b. al-Samb in the Maghrib 
[see AL-KHALAFIY YA] during the reign of the Rustamid 
imadm ‘Abd al-Wahhab b, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustam, and wrote a risdla (or ‘ahd) to the Ibadi 
chief ‘Abd Allah b. Yaby4 al-Kindi, called Talib al- 
Hakk (d. 129/747), who set up in South Arabia the 
first Ibadl imAmate and who occupied Mecca and 
Medina. Mabbib b. al-Rabil became especially 
known as a historian, and it is to him that we owe 


the greater part of the traditions about the oldest 
Ibadi shaykhs. His historical work, mentioned in al- 
Barradi’s catalogue (gth/r5th century) under the 
title of Kitab Abi Sufyadn, served as al-Dardjin!’s 
basis for the putting-together of the first four classes. 
of his K. Tabakat al-mashayikh, where he is cited 
several times, 

Bibliography: Dardjini, op. cit., ed. Ibrahim 
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tr. E, Masqueray, Algiers 1878, 137-41; A. de C. 
Motylinski, Bibliographie du Mzab. Livres de la 
secte abadhite, in Bull. de Correspondance Africaine, 
iii (1885), 17, no. 10; T. Lewicki, Notice sur la 
chronique ibadite d'ad-Dargini, in RO, xi (1936), 
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MAHDAWIS, a sectarian group in Indian 

Islam, the followers of Sayyid Mubammad MahdI 
(847-910/1443-1505) of Djawnpur (¢.v.], near Benares, 
who declared that he was the promised Mahdi (¢.v.] 
and by his preaching gained a number of adherents 
in Ahmadabad [g.v.] and other parts of Gudjarat. 
He was compelled to leave India, however, and died 
at Farah in what is now western Afghanistan, where 
he was buried. His followers credited him with the 
power of working miracles, raising the dead, healing 
the blind and the dumb, etc. For a time, they were 
allowed to profess their faith without official harass- 
ment; but in the reign of Muzaffar I], Sultan of 
Gudjarat (917-32/1511-26) they were persecuted, 
and many of them put to death. The Mughal prince 
Awrangzib [g.v.] also moved against them when in 
1055/1645 he became governor of Ahmadabad. In 
consequence of these persecutions, most Mahdawis 
began to practise takiyya [9.v.] and tried to pass as 
orthodox Muslims. Their exact number, therefore, 
remains today uncertain. They are found in small 
groups in some parts of Gudjarat, in Bombay, in 
the Deccan, in Uttar Pradesh and also in Sind, 
where they are known as Zikris [see pHixrIs in 
Suppl.], They believe that Sayyid Muhammad was 
the last Imam, the promised MahdI, and in conse- 
quence of his having come they are said by their 
religious opponents neither to repent for their sins 
nor to pray for the souls of their dead. They observe 
certain ceremonies peculiar to themselves at mar- 
riages and funerals, and are often lax in observing the 
five canonical pillars of Islam. By their enemies they 
are styled Ghayr-Mahdis, ic. those who do not 
believe in a Mahdi still to come; but the Mahdawis 
themselves apply this designation to other Muslims, 
charging them with failure to recognise the MahdI 
who has already appeared. 
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Madras 1863, 171-2; ed. W. Crooke, Oxford 1921, 
208-9; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, ix/2, 
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series, vii. Makran, Kharan, Bombay 1907, 116-20; 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, 
vi, 189 (Goldziher on Ghayr-Mahdi); Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen tiber den Islam*, Heidelberg 1925, 364. 

(T. W. Arnowp - (B. Lawrence)) 
AL-MAHDI (a.), “the rightly guided one” is the 
name of the restorer of religion and justice 
who, according to a widely held Muslim belief, will 


aL-MAHDI 


rule before the end of the world. The present article 
will trace the history of this belief and will deal with 
the political history of Mahdist movements only in so 
far as relevant (for the Sudanese movement, see At- 
MAHDIYYA), 

Origin and early development during the 
Umayyad age. The term mahdi as such does 
not occur in the Kur’4n; but the name is clearly 
derived from the Arabic root 4-d-y commonly used in 
it in the meaning of divine guidance. As an honorific 
epithet without messianic significance, the term was 
employed from the beginning of Islam (references 
gathered by Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 267). Hassan b. 
Tha&bit thus applied it to the Prophet, and Diarir to 
Abraham. Sulayman b. Surad referred to al-Husayn, 
after his martyrdom, as “‘Mahdi son of the Mahdi", 
and al-Farazdak called al-Walid in a panegyric the 
sixth of six caliphs of ‘Abd Shams from ‘Uthmin 
who were huddt mahdiyyian (Diwan al-Farazdak, ed. 
al-Sawi, Cairo 1936, 88). During the Second Civil 
War, after the death of Mu‘awiya, the term came 
first to be used for an expected ruler who would 
restore Islam to its original perfection, ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr claimed the caliphate as such a restorer. 

he does not seem to have been given the 
epithet al-Mahdi, his career substantially shaped 
the later image of the expected Mahdi. In Kifa, 
al-Mukhbtar proclaimed Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
as the Mahdi in this heightened sense. Among his 
opponents of the Kiifan nobility who fled from him 
to Basra was Misa, son of the Companion Talha, He 
was viewed there as the expected Mahdi by many 
people who hoped that he would claim the caliphate, 
but he refused to engage himself in the fitna, pointing 
to the example of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar in the First 
Civil War (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 120 f.), Among the Umayyad 
caliphs, Sulayman (96-9/715-17) seems to have been 
the first one to have encouraged the belief that he was 
the Mahdi who would restore justice after oppression 
had become widespread under his predecessors. He 
is often addressed as the Mahdi in this sense in the 
panegyrics of Djarir and al-Farazdak. The latter af- 
firmed specifically that the spine of the religion had 
been straightened after having become crooked and 
that all grievances (magzalim) had been removed by 
the Mahdi, meaning Sulayman (Diwan, 638, 801), The 
apocalyptic aspect of al-Farazdak's concept of the 
Mahdi is revealed by his statement that so many 
priests (kass) and rabbis (hibr) had foretold the 
caliphate of the Mahd! (Diwan, 327). Sulaym4a’s 
successor, ‘Umar I], was also addressed as the Mahdi 
by Dijarlr and, because of his recognised piety, was 
widely regarded so in religious circles, Of the later 
Umayyad caliphs, Hishdm was called the Mahdi 
by Djarir. Less emphatically, al-Farazdak speaks of 
Yazid I] as a rightly-guided one (mahdi) (Diwan, 
544) and of his son al-Walid II as al-Mahdi (Diwan, 7). 

Among the religious scholars, discussions about the 
Mahdi and his identity can be traced back to the time 
after the Second Civil War. These discussions 
developed in different directions in the different 
centres of learning and influenced the later beliefs 
about the Mahdi to varying degrees. They were in 
turn influenced by some related beliefs already 
accepted and supported by kadiths attributed to the 
Prophet. Thus it had been accepted that ‘Is [¢.v.] 
would descend from Heaven before the end of the 
world to rule and lead the Muslim community in 
prayer. A hadith on the authority of Djabir al-Ansari 
and Abi Said al-Khudri, spread in Medina probably 
in early Marwanid times, quoted the Prophet as 
stating that “at the end of my community there 
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will! be a caliph who will pour out the money without 
counting it’. According to another early Medinan 
hadith, on the authority of Ab0 Hurayra, the Prophet 
had said “The Hour will not come until a man from 
Kabtan will come forth leading the people with his 
staff", Predictions concerning this Kahtanl were 
evidently known before the rebellion of ‘Abd al- 
Rabman b. al-Ash‘ath in 80/699, who according 
to al-Mas‘iidl (Tanbih, 314) and Ibn Tahir al-Mak- 
disi, called himself al-Kabtani and Nasir al-Mu’- 
minin. 

In Medina, conservative religious opinion generally 
accepted ‘Umar II as the Mahdi. This acceptance was 
facilitated by the fact that “Umar II was descended 
through his mother from ‘Umar I who, together with 
his son ‘Abd All’h, enjoyed the highest religious 
authority among conservative Medinan scholars. 
Statements attributed to ‘Umar | and ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar were circulated to the effect that the former 
had predicted the advent of a descendant of his who 
would fill the earth with justice. These statements 
reflect an earlier expectation that a descendant of 
‘Umar I through male lineage would become the 
restorer of justice, but they were now applied to the 
Umayyad (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 243). Sa‘id b, al-Musayyib 
(d. 93 or 94/712-13) was alleged to have identified 
‘Umar II as the Mahdl while the latter was still 
in Medina long before his reign. A particular effort 
was made to counter Kifan claims that the Mahdi 
would be an SAlid. Thus Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was reported in Medina to have said that if there 
was to be a Mahdi he would belong to the ‘Abd 
Shams. Muhammad al-Bakir, the Imam of the 
Im4mt ShI‘a, was quoted as stating during the cal- 
iphate of ‘Umar II; “The Prophet belongs to us, 
and the Mahdi belongs to the Bani ‘Abd Shams. 
We do not know him to be anyone but ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz” (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 245). 

In Mecca, on the other hand, Tawi b. Kaysan (d. 
106/724-5), a respected mawld traditionist residing in 
the Yemen, was quoted expressing himself more re- 
servedly that ‘Umar II was rightly guided but not the 
Mahdi (kana mahdiyy wa-laysa bih); for in the time 
of the Mahdi, the benefactor would be outdone by the 
rewards for his good acts and the evildoer would be 
called to repent, Abii Ma‘bad Nafidh (d. 104/722-3), a 
mawia of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, quoted his master 
as asserting that the Mahdi would be a young man 
(shabb) of the Ah! al-Bayt. The report was transmitted 
by the highly respected Meccan traditionist ‘Amr b. 
Dinar (d. 126/744). 

In Hims, Syrian loyalty to the Umayyad caliphate 
was expressed in a tradition attributed to Ka‘b al- 
Abbar neutralising the Aadith of the Kabtanl: “The 
Mahdi will be only of Kuraysh and the caliphate will 
be among them only. He will, however, have a root 
and a pedigree in the Yemen (ghayra anna laha 
asi wa-nasab™ fi ‘l-Yaman)", The tradition, 
related by Shurayh b. ‘Ablda al-Himsi (d. after 
108/726-7), may go back to the time of the revolt 
of Ibn al-Ash‘ath. 

In Basra, Abd Kildba (d. ca. 107/725-6), a promi- 
nent traditionist with ties to Syria, supported the 
view that ‘Umar II was truly the Mahdi. He was 
indirectly contradicted by Ab& Nadra (d. 109/727-8) 
and Abu ‘I-SAla? al-‘Amirl (d. 108/726-7) who, 
reporting the hadith of the generous caliph in Basra, 
stated that they did not think ‘Umar II was meant. 
Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) opposed the belief 
in a Muslim Messiah, maintaining that ‘Isa was the 
Mahdi. He is also quoted as stating that be did not 
believe in a Mahdi, but if there was one it was ‘Umar 
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lI, His contemporary and rival in the religious 
leadership in Basra, Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/728) 
maintained that there would be a Mahdi of the 
Muslim community (umma) and that ‘Isa, after 
descending from heaven, would pray behind him. 
He further affirmed that the Mahdi would be more 
excellent than Aba Bakr and ‘Umar and would equal 
a prophet in rank. According to another report, he 
held that the Kahtani was identical with the Mahdi. 
Katada (d. 117 or 118/735-6), prominent disciple of 
al-Hasan, spread the following Aadith of the Prophet: 
“There will arise a difference after the death of a 
caliph, and a man of the people of Medina will go 
forth fleeing to Mecca. Then some of the people 
of Mecca will come to him and make him rise in 
revolt against his will, and they will pledge allegiance 
to him between the rukn and the makdm. An ex- 
pedition will be sent against him from Syria but 
will be swallowed up (yukhsafu bihim) in the desert 
between Mecca and Medina, When the people see 
this, the righteous (abdél) of Syria and the groups 
of horsemen (‘asd?ib) of ‘Irak will come to him 
and swear allegiance to him. Thereafter a man of 
Kuraysh will arise whose maternal uncles are of Kalb. 
He will send an expedition against them but they will 
defeat them. This will be the expedition of Kalb, and 
disappointment will be for those who will not witness 
the booty of Kalb. He will then divide the wealth and 
act among them according to the sunna of their 
Prophet. Islam will become firmly established 
(yudei bi-djirdnth). He will remain seven (var. nine) 
years and then die, and the Muslims will pray over 
him”. This hadith, whose first part is patterned upon 
the revolt of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, may con- 
ceivably go back to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Harith b. 
Nawfal b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who appears 
in its isn@dé and claimed to have heard it from Umm 
Salama, widow of the Prophet. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Harith, called “Babba", was chosen by the people 
of Basra as their governor in 64/684 after the death 
of the caliph Yazid and the flight of his governor 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. But he held aloof from all 
the violent events in Basra at this time (cf. Ch. 
Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gahis, 
Paris 1953, 268-9); hence it is in fact unlikely that 
he was responsible for this Aadith, which aimed at 
stirring up support for the cause of Ibn al-Zubayr. 
The latter part of it, including the rise of an Umayyad 
whose “maternal uncles were of Kalb’’ and who 
would send an army of Kalbis against Ibn al-Zubayr, 
reflects the expectations at the time which were not 
fulfilled by history. The element of the swallowing 
up of a Syrian army, based on Kur’anic warnings 
of a khasf, was incorporated from slightly earlier 
hadiths spread by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr himself 
and by two prominent supporters of his, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Safwan and al-Harith b. Abi Rabi‘a al- 
Makhziml, as war propaganda during the campaign 
of Yazid’s army against Medina and Mecca (see 
Muslim, Sahih, K. al-fitan, bab al-khasf), Though it 
does not mention the Mahdi, the Aadith of Katada 
was later generally taken to refer to him, while his 
Syrian rival became the prototype of the Sufyani 
[g.v.], the traditional opponent of the Mahdi. Much 
of later tradition about the career of the Mahdi and 
the Sufydni is an elaboration of the various elements 
of this hadith, 

In the Iate Umayyad age, Matar b. Tahmfn al- 
Warrak (d. 125/743?), a Khurdsdnian resident in 
Basra and senior disciple of Katida, rejected the 
view that ‘Umar II was the Mahdi, stating that the 
Mahdi would do something ‘Umar II had not done: 


he would refuse to accept money returned to the 
treasury by someone who, after requesting it, found 
that he had no need of it. Matar also transmitted 
traditions attributed to Ka‘b al-Abbdr to the effect 
that the Mahdi was named so because he would be 
guided (yuhda) to find copies of the original text 
of the Torah and the Gospel concealed in Antioch. 
The same Ka‘b tradition seems to have been known 
also in Kafa at this time, where ‘Abd Allah b. 
Bishr al-Khath‘ami is reported to have transmitted 
it in the following form; ‘‘The MahdI will send (an 
army) to fight the Ram, will be given the knowledge 
(fikh) of ten, and will bring forth the Ark of the 
Divine Presence (t4bit al-sakina) from a cave in 
Antioch in which are the Torah which God sent down 
to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to 
Jesus, and he will rule among the People of the 
Torah according to their Torah and among the 
People of the Gospel according to their Gospel”. 
The following hadith was circulated in late Umayyad 
Basra on the authority of Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri: 
“The Prophet said: There will be in my community 
the Mahdi, if for a short time, seven (years), other- 
wise nine, My community will then enjoy prosperity 
as they have never enjoyed, The earth will bring 
forth its fruit for them and will not hoard anything 
away from them. Money will at that time be in 
heaps, and whenever a man will get up and say ‘O 
Mahdi, give me’, he will say ‘Take’.” This hadith, 
which identifies the Mahdi with the generous ruler 
predicted earlier, was spread, with variants, by 
Zayd al-‘Ammi but may in substance go back to 
his authority, the Basran Abu ‘I-Siddik al-Nadji 
(d. 108/726-7). Another variant of it was transmitted 
by Sulayman b. ‘Abid al-Sulami, a Basran contem- 
porary of Zayd al-‘Amml. Of late Umayyad Basran 
origin is also the topos that the Mahdi would have 
an aquiline nose and a bald forehead (akna adjla). 
Kiifan tradition insisted that the Mahdi would be 
one of the Ahl al-Bayt of the Prophet or a descendant 
of ‘All. ‘Asim b. Bahdala (d. 127 or 128/744-6), the 
famous Kifan Kur’in reader, disseminated the 
following hadith with a Kifan isndd going back to 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id: “The Prophet said: The 
world will not pass until a man of my family (ahl 
bayti} will rule the Arabs whose name will coincide 
with my name (yuwdfi? ismuh ismi)", The claim 
that the name of the Mahdi would agree with that 
of the Prophet was no doubt made in the time of 
al-Mukhtar’s rebellion in favour of Mubammad b, 
al-Hanafiyya, who is reported, when addressed as the 
Mahdi, to have referred to his privilege of bearing the 
name and Aunya of the Prophet (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 68). The 
hadith of ‘Asim thus probably goes back to ‘Asim’s 
authority, Zirr b. Hubaysh, who was known for his 
pro-‘Alid sentiment. By the time of the revolt of Zayd 
b. ‘All in Kifa in 120/738, the thesis of the identity 
of names was evidently already well-established there, 
since his supporters did not try to identify him with 
the Mahdi but with the Mans@r (al-Tabarl, ii, 1676), 
a messianic figure originating in Yemenite beliefs, In 
Kifa was also spread the following hadith related by 
Ibrahim, son of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya, on the 
authority of his father on the authority of ‘All: “The 
Prophet said, ‘The Mahdi will be from us, the AA! al- 
Bayt. God will give him success in a single night 
(yuslthuhd fi layla)’. The descent of the Mahdi from 
the Prophet was also affirmed in the hadith: “The 
Messenger of God said, ‘Even if only a single day of 
the earth were left, God would send a man from us 
who will fill it with justice as it had been filled with 
oppression’."’ Though the hadith was widely spread 
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among the traditionists only by the Kafan Fitr b. 
Khallfa (d. 153/770), it may well go back to the 
Companion Abu 'l-Tufayl ‘Amir b. WAthila (d. ca. 
too/718-19), known for his support of ‘Ali and his 
ShT% sympathies, who claimed to have heard it 
from ‘AII. The theme of the generous ruler was taken 
up in Kifa by ‘Atiyya b. Sa‘d b. Djundda al-Kaysi 
(d. 111/729-30 or 127/744-5), considered a Shi‘l, 
who related the following hadith on the authority 
of Aba Sa‘id al-Khudri: The Prophet said, ‘A man 
will come forth from my family after an interval 
of time (Sinda 'nhifa“ min al-zaman) and the appear- 
ance of civil wars (fitan) whose liberality will be 
in throwing about (kathy) [money]. He will be 
called al-Saffah (= the generous)’. 

The early ‘Abbisid age until the time of 
the canonical collections of hadith. The 
‘Abbasid revolutionary movement aroused and was 
supported by messianic expectations and the hope 
for a restorer of religion and just rule from among the 
Ahl al-Bayt. The first ‘Abbasid caliph gave himself 
the Kiifan messianic name al-Saffab in his inaugural 
sermon in the mosque of Kifa in 132/749. He was 
addressed as the Mahdi of the Hishimis by the poet 
Sudayf (Aghani', iv, 93). The second ‘Abbasid 
caliph, Abi Dja‘far, was also called the Mahdi by 
his court poet, Abd Duldma. During his reign, the 
‘Abbasid claim to the Mahdiship faced a severe 
challenge in the rising of the Hasanid Muhammad b. 
SAbd Allah in 145/762, who, having long been 
announced by the propaganda of his supporters as 
the expected Mahdl, appeared in Medina in accord- 
ance with the Aadith predictions. After the suppres- 
sion of his revolt, the caliph adopted the messianic 
name al-Mansfr and gave his son and crown prince 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah the surname al-Mahdi, 
presenting him to the public as the promised restorer. 
The latter after his accession sought to live up to 
the expectations concerning the Mahdi by releasing 
political prisoners and handing out liberal gifts, 
especially in the holy cities. 

Traditions about the Mahdi going back to this time 
reflect these developments. In support of the ‘Abba- 
sid revolutionary movement in Khur4sin, the Shii 
Yazid b. Abi Ziyad (d. 136/753-4) spread the following 
hadith in Kafa with an isndd going back to ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ad: “While we were with the Messenger 
of God, there came some youths of the Band Hashim. 
When he saw them his eyes flowed with tears and 
his colour changed. We said, ‘O Messenger of God, 
we have for some time seen in your face something 
we dislike’. He said, ‘God has chosen for us, the 
People of the House, the hereafter over this world. 
The People of My House shall meet misfortune, 
banishment, and persecution until people will come 
from the east with black flags. They will ask for 
charity but will not be given it. Then they will 
fight and be victorious. Now they will be given what 
they had asked for, yet they will not accept it but will 
finally hand it (sc. the earth) over to a man of My 
Family. He will fill it with justice as they had filled 
it with injustice. Whoever of you will live to witness 
that, let him go there even though it be by creeping 
on snow (tabu ‘ala 'l-thaldj)’.”” Even though this 
tradition, known as the fadith of the flags, was rec- 
ognised by hadith experts to have been fabricated 
by Ibn Ab! Ziy4d, it greatly influenced the later 
expectations about the career of the MahdI and was 
accepted by Ibn Madja in his K, al-Sunan. A parallel 
version with a Basran isndd was disseminated in 
Basra by Khalid al-Hadhdha? (d. 141-2/758-60): 
“The Messenger of God said, ‘Three men, each one 
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the son of a caliph, will fight at your treasure (Sinda 
kantikum). None of them will obtain it. Then black 
flags will arise from the east. Two of them will 
kill you [brutally] as no people has even been killed’. 
Then he mentioned something I do not remember. 
He added, ‘When you see him, pledge allegiance to 
him, even though it be by creeping on snow. For he is 
the vicegerent of God, the Mahdi’." 

The ‘Abbasid claim to the Mahdiship found some 
marginal support among mostly Kifan traditionists. 
The following statement ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-‘Abbas was spread by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi 
Ghaniyya al-Khuzi_, a Kdfan originating from 
Isfahan, presumably towards the end of the caliphate 
of al-Mansfir or the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mahdi: “By God, after that (namely after the twelve 
caliphs predicted in a hadith of the Prophet) there 
will be from us the Saffab, the Mansir, and the 
Mahdi who will hand it (sc. the caliphate) over to 
‘Isi b. Maryam". Probably also a Kafan was Ibn 
Djabir al-ASmash, who about the same time trans- 
mitted a hadith ascribed to Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri: “TI 
heard the Messenger of God say, ‘The Kim is from 
us, from us is the Mansir, from us the Saffab, and 
from us the Mahdl. As for the Ka’im, the caliphate 
will come to him without his spilling a cupping glass 
{of blood], As for the Mansfir, no flag of his will 
be turned back. As for the Saffah, he will pour out 
money and blood in abundance; and the Mahd! 
will fill it (the earth) with justice as it had been 
filled with oppression’. Ibn Djabir added that he 
thought the Mansir was Aba Dja‘far (al-Mansiir) 
and the Saffab the caliph al-Mahd!. The tradition 
was probably, however, not originally coined for 
the ‘Abbasids and may well be late Umayyad 
Kiifan, going back to Ibn Djabir's authority, the 
Kifan Abu ‘l-Waddik al-Hamdani A prediction 
that the Mahdi would be of the descendants of al- 
©Abbas was in the early ‘Abbasid age attributed to 
Ka‘b al-Ahbir by an otherwise unknown Yazid 
b. al-Walld al-Khuzi and transmitted by Mubam- 
mad b. al-Walld al-Baghdadi, a mawld of the Band 
Hashim. 

The predominant mood among the traditionists, 
however, turned quickly against the ‘Abbasid preten- 
sions to the Mahdiship in favour of ‘Alid hopes. 
Traditions supporting the view that the Mahdi 
would be a descendant of Mubammad and his 
daughter Fatima spread in the early ‘Abbasid age 
outside Kifa also. In Basra, “Imran al-Kattan, a 
supporter of the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
and of his brother Ibrahim, circulated the following 
hadith on the authority of Katdda: “The Messenger 
of God said, ‘The Mahdi will be from me, with a 
bald forehead and an aquiline nose. He will fill the 
earth with equity and justice as it was filled with in- 
justice and oppression and will rule seven years’.” 
Similar hadiths were spread, on the authority of Abu 
"l-Siddik al-Nadji, by the pro-ShiT Kadari ‘Awf al- 
A‘rabi (d. 146/763-4) and other Basrans. In al-Rakka, 
Ziyad b. Bayan about this time disseminated the 
hadith of the Prophet, ‘The Mahdi will be of my 
family from the descendants of Fatima”. 

Support for the Hasanid Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah is reflected in the addition of “and his (the 
Mahdi’s) father’s name will agree with my father's 
name" to the hadith of ‘Asim by some Kafan trans- 
mitters. Most likely in his favour the following 
tradition was circulated by Shu‘ayb b. Khilid, a 
Kifan residing in Rayy: “SAI said while looking 
at his son al-Hasan, ‘Verily, this son of mine is a 
lord as the Prophet called him, and from his spine 
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will come forth a man who will be called by the name 
of your Prophet. He will resemble him in character 
but will not resemble him in shape. He will fill the 
earth with justice as it was filled with injustice" '. 

The Mahdi was, however, identified as a descen- 
dant of al-Husayn in a tradition attributed to ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As and spread at this time by 
‘Abd Allah b. Lahf‘a (d. 155/772) in Egypt: “A man 
of the offspring of al-Husayn will come forth from 
the east. Even if towering mountains were to con- 
front him, he would raze them and take paths in 
them". This tradition already reflects the expectation 
of a second rising, after the ‘Abbasid revolt, in 
the east. This expectation was now expressed in 
predictions about an army in white clothes with 
small black flags led by a man, or a client, of Tamim 
named Shu‘ayb b, S4lih, coming from Khurdsan 
or Rayy to prepare the way for the Mahdi. The ear- 
liest prophecies of this type seem to have origin- 
ated in ‘Irak but the bulk of them, often greatly 
elaborated, came from Egyptian and Syrian sources. 
In Egypt, ‘Abd Allah b, Lah!‘a fabricated numerous 
such traditions providing them with various ficti- 
tious ismdds. In Syria, similar traditions were re- 
lated on the authority of ArtAt b. al-Mundhir of 
Hims (d. 162 or 163/778-80), sometimes with an 
isnad going back to Ka‘b al-Abbir. Others were 
spread by the Damascene Ab Bakr b. AbI Maryam 
(d. 156/773). Further traditions of this type, known 
apparently in both Syria and Egypt, came from a 
transmission of Djabir (al-Dju‘fl) from Abd Dija‘far 
(Muhammad al-Bakir), perhaps in book form. Since 
Djabir died in 132/750 at the latest, it is evident 
that this attribution is spurious. Some of these 
traditions describe in considerable detail the rise 
and career of the Sufyani, his conquest and sacking 
of Kifa, his defeats at the hands of Shu‘ayb, and 
the joining of the black flags from the Mashrik 
with the yellow flags from the Maghrib at the navel 
({surra) of Syria, ic. Damascus. The death of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd Allah is reflected in predictions, 
contained in the accounts ascribed to Djabir and 
Artat, that the Pure Soul (al-Nafs al-Zakiyya), 
a descendant of the Prophet, would be killed in the 
strife about Medina on the Abdjar al-Zayt. The 
Mahdi will appear in Mecca, receive the allegiance 
of Shu‘ayb, and after further fighting wil) defeat 
the Kalbi army and kill the Sufyani. According to 
some Syrian prophecies, he will reside in Jerusalem. 
His reign will last 24, 30, 39, or 40 years and he will 
be succeeded by caliphs of his family or by the Kah- 
{anl. The Mahdi thus is not closely associated in 
these traditions with the end of the world, but some 
of them predict a second MahdI who would conquer 
Constantinople and surrender the rule to Jesus upon 
his descent from heaven. 

Despite the rapid spread of traditions about the 
coming of the Mahdi, opposition to the belief in him 
as expressed earlier by al-Hasan al-Basri did not 
entirely disappear among the fadith scholars, The 
Yemenite Muhammad b, Khalid al-Djanadi clad this 
opposition into a hadith of the Prophet, providing 
it with an isndd through al-Hasan al-Basrf to the 
Companion Anas, ‘Matters will only grow in hard- 
ship, the world will only increase in backward move- 
ment, and the people in greed, The Hour will rise 
only on the worst of people, There will be no Mahdi 
but ‘Isa b. Maryam'’. The hadith was given added 
prestige by the fact that al-Shafil (d. 204/820) 
transmitted it from al-Djanadi. Included by Ibn 
Madja in his Sunan, it was later interpreted by 
supporters of the belief in the Mahdi as meaning 
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that no-one spoke in the cradle (maha) except Jesus 
or that the Mahd! would rule only in accordance with 
the instructions of Jesus since only the latter, as a 
prophet, was infallible (ma‘sam), Many hadith 
experts, among them al-Nasi’l, and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, rejected it as inauthentic. Lingering 
doubts concerning the Mahdi may partly account 
for the absence of any traditions about him in the 
Sahihs of al-Bukhari and Muslim. The Mahdi tradi- 
tions contained in the canonical Sunni hadith collec- 
tions of Abi Dawid, al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Madja, and 
al-Nasa7i as well as the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal 
were, however, numerous enough to provide a 
solid basis for the popular belief in the Mahdi. 

Later developments. Traditions about. the 
Mahdi were gathered also in the post-classical 
collections of hadith like those of al-JTabarani, al- 
Hakim al-Naysabirl, and al-Bayhaki. The eschat- 
ological réle of the Mahdi became generally more 
pronounced. The view that the Mahdi would rule 
the Muslim community at the time of the descent 
of Jesus was commonly accepted doctrine now that 
he was identified with the leader of the prayer of 
the Muslims mentioned anonymously in earlier 
traditions who would offer to surrender his leader- 
ship to Jesus. Abu ‘l-Hasan al-Aburi (d. 363/959) 
in his book on the merits (mandkib) of al-Shafit 
could claim a broad, successive transmission (fawdtur) 
of Mahdi traditions giving certainty that he would 
be of the Muslim community and that Jesus would 
pray behind him. Some of the acts which, according 
to earlier traditions, Jesus was to perform after his 
descent were now ascribed to the Mahdi, who would 
also aid him in the killing of the Dadjdjal [g.v.]. The 
Mahdi was more and more associated, too, with the 
great Muslim conquests predicted in malahim tradi- 
tions for the final time of the world, especially those 
of Constantinople and Rome (Ramiyya), and was 
described as the ruler of the whole world. These 
tendencies are apparent in the traditions quoted 
by Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 458/1066), who com- 
posed at least three different collections of hadiths 
on the Mahdi. 

A new dimension in the career of the Mahdi 
appeared in the K, al-Tadhkira of Abi ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kurtubl (d. 671/1272) who quoted some traditions 
according to which he would first appear in Massa 
in the Siis in the Extreme Maghrib and only later 
would receive a second oath of allegiance in Mecca. 
He would, moreover, gather an army of Berber 
tribes and cross the straits to al-Andalus, whose 
earlier plight and spoliation at the hands of the in- 
fidels is graphically described. The Mahdi would 
then preach in the mosque of Seville, receive the 
allegiance of all the Muslims and conquer seventy 
towns of the Rim, Finally, he would sack the 
Church of Gold (kanisat al-dhahab), but as his 
followers would quarre] over the division of the staff 
of Moses found there, the Rim would gain the upper 
hand and pursue the Muslims as far as al-Fayyim 
in Egypt before the final victory of the Mahdl, These 
traditions, according to one of which the Mahdi was 
to appear in 599/1202-3, are of late origin, They 
probably reflect the appearance of the Mahdi Ibn 
Tamart (d. 524/1130 [g.v.]) but express the hope for 
another Mahdi to reconquer al-Andalus. Ibn Tamart 
does not mention or allude to them in his description 
of the Mahdi. Ibn Khaldin, however, describes 
some similar beliefs propagated by western Sifis, 
Ibn Kasi (d. 536/1241), Ibn al-Arabi (d. 638/1240), 
Ibn Sab‘in (d. 623-4/1226-7) and his disciple Ibn 
Abi Watil, quoting a work of the latter. These Sifls, 
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according to Ibn Khaldin, predicted that the Mahdi 
would appear in the Maghrib. He further reports 
that many people until his own time expected the 
advent of Mahdi at the fortress (riddt) of Massa and 
travelled there in the hope of meeting him and 
pledging allegiance to him. At the beginning of the 
8th/r4th century, a man pretending to be the Mahdi 
had gained some support there, but had soon been 
killed by the chiefs of the Masmida. Belief that the 
Mahdi would arise in Morocco remained widespread 
there until modern times. 

Eastern and Egyptian tradition largely ignored 
this development. Treatises dealing specifically 
with the Mahdi, assembling large numbers of tradi- 
tions from the earlier collections, were produced 
by late traditionists like Yisuf b. Yahya al-Makdisi 
al-Sulam! al-Dimashki, author of a “Ikd al-durar fi 
akhbdr al-muntagar composed in 658/1260; al-Suyiti 
(d. 9211/1505), who in his al-‘Arf al-wardi fi akhbar 
al-Mahdi used Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani's ‘Forty 
hadiths on the Mahdi" as a base, adding to it exten- 
sively from other sources; and Ibn Hadjar al-Hay- 
taml (d. 973/1565) who, besides writing two treatises 
on the Mahdi, of which al-Kaw! al-mukhtasar fi 
Salamat al-Mahdi al-muntagar is extant, included 
a discussion of the subject in his anti-ShiT polemic 
al-Sawa‘ik al-mubrika. The general tendency of 
these treatises was to harmonise the divergent tra- 
ditions, A few questions still aroused controversy. 
While Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani had clearly favoured 
belief that the Mahdi would be a descendant of al- 
Husayn, Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, followed by Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytaml, held the traditions affirming that 
the Mahdi would be a Hasanid to be better authen- 
ticated and argued that God preferred the descen- 
dants of al-Hasan in this respect since the latter 
had voluntarily renounced the caliphate out of 
compassion for the Muslim community while al- 
Husayn had waged a war coveting it. This argu- 
ment was refuted by ‘Ali al-Harawi al-Karl (d. 
1014/1606) in his al-Mashrab al-wardi fi madhhab 
al-Mahdi, and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Aydaris! (d. 
1192/1778), himself a descendant of al-Husayn, 
supported the view that a Husaynid would become 
the Mahdi. A theological problem arose about the 
prediction that Jesus would pray behind the Mahdi, 
Al-Taftazani (d. 792/1390) argued in his commentary 
on the creed of al-Nasafi that, according to the 
sounder view, the Mahdi would follow Jesus in 
prayer since the latter, as a prophet, excelled him 
in religious rank. This view was rejected by Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytami and others with the argument 
that the initial prayer of Jesus behind the Mahdi 
was meant to signify his subjection to the shari‘a 
of Islam, not the superiority of the Mahdi. The latter 
might therefore, as some traditions indicated, later 
pray behind Jesus, On the other hand, al-Suyati, fol- 
lowed by al-Haytami, objected to the traditions 
raising the Mahdi in rank above Aba Bakr and ‘Umar 
as in conflict with the consensus that the two caliphs 
were the most excellent of mankind after the proph- 
ets. The objection was rejected by ‘All al-Kari and 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rasdl al-Barazandji in his 
al-Isha‘a fi ashrat al-sd“a (finished in 1076/1665-6) 
with the argument that the consensus in this matter 
did not extend to the future. Influenced by Sifi 
ideas, they maintained that the Mahdi, being in- 
fallible (ma‘sdm) in his judgement, would excel 
the two caliphs. 

A Safi doctrine on the Mahdi had been expounded 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi in chapter 366 of his al-Futihdt al- 
Makkiyya. He described the expected Mahdl, a 
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descendant of al-Hasan, as the Seal of the Saints 
(khatm al-awsiyd’), just as Muhammad had been 
the Sea! of the Prophets. The Mahdi would impose 
the law of Islam with the sword and Jesus would 
be one of his wasirs. He would be infallible in his 
idjtihdd without relying on legal analogy (ktyds), 
and the fwkahd? of the schools would be his oppo- 
nents while the Safi saints would be his natural 
supporters, These views were further elaborated 
in the Saff circles dependent on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
thought. A different Siff doctrine, refuted at length 
by ‘AIT al-Karl, was that of the Indian Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah al-Hindl Makhdim al-Mulk [see ‘asp 
ALLAH SULTANPORI in Suppl.], who taught that both 
the MahdI and Jesus would apply the legal doctrine 
of Abi Hanifa, This view was still propagated by a 
Hanafi shaykh in Medina in the time of al-Barazandji, 
who succeeded in discrediting him. ‘AIT al-Karl also 
censured the doctrine of the Mahdiyya who believed 
that their former skaykh, who had died in Khurasan, 
had been the Mahdi and considered all Muslims 
denying this claim as infidels [see maHDAWIYYA). 

In spite of the support of the belief in the Mahdi 
by some prominent traditionists and Sifls, it never 
became an essential part of Sumnl religious doctrine. 
Sunni creeds mention it but rarely. Many famous 
scholars like al-Ghazall avoided discussing the sub- 
ject. This attitude was often probably less motivated 
by doubts concerning the truth of the belief than by 
fear of encouraging politically disruptive movements 
in the Muslim community, Open criticism of the 
belief like that of Ibn Khaldin who, in his Mukaddi- 
ma, undertook to refute the authenticity of all 
hadiths concerning the Mahdl, was exceptional. 

Shi‘i doctrine. Among the Shi‘a, especially the 
more radical groups, longing for a restorer of justice 
and religion has usually been most intense. Belief in 
the coming of the Mahdi of the Family of the Prophet 
became a central aspect of the faith in radical 
Shi‘ism in contrast to Sunnism, Distinctively Shi 
was also the common belief in a temporary absence 
or occultation (ghayba) of the Mahdi and his eventual 
return in glory, As various members of the AAl al- 
Bayt were identified as the Mahdi but failed to 
fulfill the expectations about him in their lifetime, 
their followers transferred their hopes to a second 
coming. The pattern was already set in regard to 
Mubammad b, al-Hanafiyya, whose death was 
denied by the Kaysaniyya [¢.v.]. They believed that 
he was hidden in the mountains of Radw4 and would 
return to rule the world. Similar beliefs arose around 
Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya’s son Abi Hashim 
(d. 98/716), the Dja‘farid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘dwiya 
(d. ca. 130/748), Muhammad b, ‘Abd Allah al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya (d. 145/762), Dia‘far al-Sadik (d. 148/765) 
and numerous other ‘Alids during the next centuries, 
The Shit Mahdi was commonly given the epithet 
al-Ka?im, the first one perhaps Mubammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya in his occultation. It has been suggested 
that the term may be connected with the epithet 
k@em found in Aramaic Samaritan texts and trans- 
lated into Greek as éatiig (see G. Widengren, Mu- 
hammad the Apostle of God and his ascension, Uppsala 
1955, 79; P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism, Cam- 
bridge 1977, 165). In Samaritan and gnostic usage, 
the term appears to have the meaning of ‘‘the living 
one’’. Whatever the origin of the Arabic term, it is 
clear that in Shi usage it came to be understood 
as the one who will rise and rule [see gA’m AL 
MUHAMMAD), It was in common use before the end 
of the Umayyad age and largely replaced the term 
Mahdi in Imam! tradition. 
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Doctrine on the ghayba of the Mahdl was greatly 
developed after the death of the seventh Imam Misa 
al-Kazim (183/799) among the Wakifa [g.v.], who con- 
sidered him the last Jma@m and expected his return as 
the Mahdl. While most of them believed that he had 
not died and was alive hiding, others held that he had 
died and would rise from death. They relied on state- 
ments attributed to Imam Dja‘far to the effect that 
the Mahdi was called the Ka?im because he would 
rise (yaktm) after having died. A book on the ghayba 
was written by one of the founders of the WaAkifa 
in Kiifa, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Hamza al-Bata?ini. 
Other books on the ghayba are known to have been 
written by the Kifan Wakifis ‘Abd Allah b. Djabala 
(d. 210/834), ‘Ali b. SUmar al-A‘radj, ‘AIT b. al- 
Hasan al-Tatari (d. 263/876-7), and al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. Samd‘a (d. 263/876-7), A WaAkifi 
was perhaps also Ibrahim b. Salih al-AnmAti (Kiifan, 
first half of the ard/oth century), author of a K, al- 
Ghayba. Books on the ghayba were, however, in 
the same period also composed by some Imiml 
scholars who believed in the continuation of the 
imamate after Misa, like al-‘Abbas al-NAshirl 
(d. 229 or 220/834-5) and the Kifan Fathi ‘AIi b. 
al-Hasan b. Faddal. 

The doctrine of the ghayba was thus well-docu- 
mented by traditions of the Jmams before the occul- 
tation of the Twelfth Jmdm whom the majority of 
the Imamiyya came to consider as the Mahdi after 
the death of the eleventh, al-Hasan b. ‘Al! al-‘Askarl, 
in 260/874. Such earlier traditions could now be 
used and adapted to support the doctrine of the 
Mahdiship of the Twelfth Imdm. Of Wakifi origin 
was, for instance, the tradition attributed to Imam 
Mubammad al-Bakir and transmitted by al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali b. Abl Hamza and now applied to the Twelfth 
Imaém: “In the Lord of this Order (sébib hddhd al- 
amr) there will be a precedent (sunna) from Moses, 
a precedent from Jesus, a precedent from Joseph, 
and a precedent from Mubammad. As for the prece- 
dent from Moses, he will be afraid and watchful 
(kh if yatarakkab); as for Jesus, it will be said about 
him what was said about Jesus; as for Joseph, im- 
prisonment and concealment (al-sidjn wa ‘I-ghayba) ; 
as for Mubammad, his rising with the sword, following 
his conduct and explaining his traditions..." The 
tradition clearly refers to the imprisonment of Misa 
al-Kazim and to the false claim that he had been 
killed by his enemies. Also of WaAkifi origin were 
traditions attributed to Imam Dja‘far about the two 
occultations (ghaybatdn) of the Mahdi like the 
following: “The Master of this Order will have two 
occultations. One will be longer so that it will even 
be said, ‘He has died’; and some will say, ‘He has 
been killed’, No one but a few of his followers will 
remain loyal to him. None of his sons nor anyone 
else will have knowledge of his place except the client 
in charge of his affairs”. The two absences referred 
to the two arrests of Jmdm Misa who had been 
briefly imprisoned under the caliph al-Mahdi before 
his final imprisonment by Hariin al-Rashid from 
which he did not return. Such traditions were now 
interpreted as referring to the Lesser and the Greater 
ghayba {g.v.] of the Twelfth Imém, Twelver Shit 
doctrine on the Ka?im-Mahdi and on his Occulta- 
tion, based on traditions attributed to the Imdms, 
was authoritatively elaborated by Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Nu‘mani (middle of the 4th/roth century) 
in his K. al-Ghayba, by Ibn Babiiya (d. 381/991) in 
his [kmal al-din, and by Shaykh al-Tas! (d. 460/1068) 
in his K. al-Ghayba. 

Imami traditions about the career of the Mahdi 


after his advent largely reflect Sunni traditions, He 
will be the lord of the sword and rule the world. 
Jesus will pray behind him after his descent from 
heaven. This did not raise a theological problem as 
in Sunnism, since the Mahdi, like all other Jmams, 
according to prevalent Imim! doctrine, excels all 
prophets except Muhammad in religious rank. 
Specifically ShiT is the expectation that the Mahdi 
will force all Muslims to accept the ShIl belief. Imam 
Dja‘far is quoted as stating: "When the Ka’im of 
us rises, he will offer the faith to every opponent 
(i.e. of SAIl, nasid). Either he will enter in it truly, 
or he will cut his neck or force him to pay the djizya 
as the non-Muslims (ah! al-dhimma) pay it now. He 
will gird himself with a travel bag and expel them 
from the towns to the countryside (sawdad)". The 
Ké?im will also enforce the law as laid down by the 
Imdams, and accordingly prevent Muslims from re- 
pudiating their wives except by the falak al-sunna, 
The Mahdi thus was expected to restore the shari‘a 
of Islam integrally, and this has always been orthodox 
Imim! doctrine. More radical doctrine was propa- 
gated by the Karamita [see KARMATI], who held 
that the Mahd! would abrogate the sharia and 
bring a new message. According to al-Nawbakhti 
(Firak al-shi‘a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 62), they 
interpreted a statement ascribed to Imam Dia‘far, 
“If our Ki?im were to rise you would learn the 
Kur’an anew”, in that sense, Similar ideas appear 
to be expressed in another statement ascribed to 
Imam Dija‘far, “When our K@im rises, he will 
bring a different order than what was before (dj@a 
bi-amr™ ghayri ‘I-ladhi kana)". 

Countering Sunni criticism, ImAmi apologetics en- 
deavoured to prove that the description of the Mahdi 
contained in Sunni fadiths applied to the Twelfth 
Imdm and that the longevity of the Mahdi implied in 
the doctrine of the ghayba was not unreasonable in 
view of revealed data about Khidr, Jesus, and the 
Dadjdjal, and secular reports about long-lived men 
(mu‘ammarin). Such apologetics gained considerable 
momentum in the middle of the 7th/13th century 
when several Sunni scholars supported the [mami 
belief that the Twelfth Jmdm was the Expected 
Mahdi. In 648/1250-1 the Syrian Shafi? traditionist 
Muhammad b. Yisuf al-Gandji al-Kurasbi, later 
(658/1260) murdered in Damascus for co-operation 
with the Mongol conquerors, composed a KX. al-Bayin 
fi akhbar sahib al-zaman in which he proved the 
Mahdiship of the Twelfth Jmam relying solely on 
Sunni traditions. In 650/r252 Kamal al-Din Mu- 
hammad b. Talba al-‘Adawi al-Nisibini, a Shafid 
scholar and former vizier of the Artukid al-Malik 
al-Sa‘id of Mardin, completed in Aleppo his Mafalib 
al-swnal fi mandkib al al-rasa@l in which he supported 
the imamate of the Twelve Imadms and answered 
Sunni objections to the belief that the Twelfth 
Imam was the Mahdi. The Sibt Ibn al-Djawzt, 
shortly before his death in 654/1256 in Damascus, 
wrote his Tadhkirat khawass al-umma bi-dhikr khasd?is 
al-@imma assembling reports from Sunni sources 
about the virtues of ‘Ali and his descendants, 
especially the Twelve Jmdms, and at the end affirmed 
that the Twelfth Jmam was the Lord of the Time, 
the Expected Ki’im and Mahdi. In support, he 
quoted the following fadith, terming it well-known 
(mashhiir), “’The Messenger of God said, ‘At the end 
of time, a man of my descendants will come forth 
whose name is like my name and whose kunya is 
like my kunya. He will fill the earth with justice 
as it was filled with injustice. That is the MahdI'”. 
He thus avoided one of the major Sunn! objections 
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to the Mahdiship of the Twelfth Jmaém, Mubammad 
b. al-Hasan, viz. that the hadith of ‘Asim in its 
expanded form stipulated the identity of the father's 
name of the Mahdi with that of the Prophet's father. 
Al-Gandji, on the other hand, quoted the testimony 
of al-Aburi that this stipulation had been added to 
the hadith by the Kifan transmitter Za’ida (d. 160-1/ 
777-8). A problem arose also about the Sunni Aadith, 
related by Ibn Hanbal and others, ‘‘The Prophet 
said, ‘A community will not perish among whom I 
am the first, Jesus is the last, and the Mahdi is in 
the middle (ff wasatih)'". This implied that Jesus 
would remain after the Mahdi and there would be no 
Imam before the end of the world, as against a 
cardinal Im4mi dogma. Al-Gandjl therefore inter- 
preted the fadith as meaning that Jesus should be 
the last caller (d@%) inviting mankind to accept 
Islam but would not survive the Mahdi, 
Testimony in support of the Mahdiship of the 
Twelfth Imdm by these Sunni authors, as also of 
later ones like the Maliki scholar Ibn al-Sabbagh 
al-Isfakusi al-Makki (d. 9855/1451), a Maghribi 
resident in Mecca, and, more recently, the Hanafi 
NakshbandI Shaykh Sulayman b. Ibrahim al- 
Kundfzi al-Balkht (d. 1294/1877 in Istanbul), was 
regularly noted by Imami apologists. The works of 
al-Gandji and Kamé§l al-Din Ibn Talha were exten- 
sively quoted already by ‘Ali b, ‘Isa al-Irbill (d. 
692/1293) in his Kashf al-ghumma fi ma‘rifat al- 
@imma, which in turn won positive comment from 
Sunni authors because of its extensive reliance 
on Sunni sources, Further support for the Mahdi- 
ship of the Twelfth Imdm came from Sifi circles. 
Already Abd Bakr al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066) had 
noted that some Safi gnostics (djamd‘a min ahl al- 
kashf) agreed with the ImAmf doctrine about the 
identity of the Mahdi and his ghayba. The Persian 
S$aff Sadr al-Din Ibrahim al-Hammiayi (late 7th/r3th 
century) supported Im4mi doctrine on the Mahdi in 
his Fara id al-simfayn. The Egyptian Safi al-Sha‘rani, 
while generally showing no sympathy for Shi‘ism, 
affirmed in his al-Yawdhit wa ‘I-djawahir (written 
in 958/1551) that the Mahdi was a son of Imam al- 
Hasan al-‘Askari born in the year 255/869 and would 
remain alive until his meeting with Jesus. His 
advent could be expected after the year 1030/1621. 
He based his assertion on the testimony of the 
Safi Shaykh Hasan al-‘[rakl, who claimed to have 
met the Mahdl, and on a spurious quotation from 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s al-Futihdt al-Makkiyya identifying 
the Expected Mahdi with the Twelfth Imam. This 
quotation of Ibn al-‘Arab! was noted and accepted 
by both Imami and Sunnl scholars. The Egyptian 
Shaykh al-Sabban (d. 1206/1792), in his Is%af al- 
raghibin fi sirat al-Mustafa wa-fad@ il ahl baytih al- 
tahirin, censured Ibn al-‘Arabl for supporting such 
a view against the clear evidence of the traditions 
accepted by Sunni scholars. Al-Sabb4an was in turn 
taken to task for criticising Ibn al-‘Arabl by Hasan 
al-‘Idwi al-Hamz4wi [¢.v.in Suppl.], who in his 
Mashdrik al-anwar (first published in 1275/1858-9) 
maintained that the Sifi gnostics were the most 
truthful interpreters of the prophetic tradition. In 
order to blunt the Shi‘ implications of al-Sha‘rant's 
statement, al-‘Idwi quoted it, adding a thousand 
years to the birthdate of the Mahdi and suppressing 
both the date for his advent and Shaykh Hasan 
al-“Iraki’s claim to have met him. The Mahdi thus 
was born in 1255/1839 and was merely a descendant 
of the eleventh Imam, not the Twelfth Imdm of the 
Shi‘a. Al-‘Idwi's false quotation of al-Sha‘ranl was 
copied by the Egyptian Shaykh al-Shablanqjf in his 


Nar al-absdr fi mandkib al-nabi al-mukhlar composed 
in 1290/1873. 

In pre-Fatimid Isma‘lism, the terms Mahdi and 
Ki?im were both used, as in Im4m! Sh!‘ism, for the 
expected messianic Imam. After the rise of the 
Fatimids, some of the predictions concerning the 
Mahdi were held to have been realised by the Fatimid 
caliph al-MahdI, the founder of the dynasty, while 
others would be fulfilled by his successors. This 
theory was elaborated by the Kadi al-Nu‘mdn 
(d, 363/974) in his K. Sharh al-akhbar where he quoted 
numerous traditions about the Mahdi from Sunni, 
Imm, and Zaydi sources and applied them to al- 
Mahdi and his successors, partially by interpreting 
them figuratively (see W. Ivanov, Ismaili tradition 
concerning the rise of the Fatimids, London 1942, 
97-122, Ar, texts, 1-31), The name al-Mahdi was 
henceforth reserved to the first Fatimid caliph, 
while the eschatological Imam and Seventh Apostle 
still expected for the future was only called the 
kim, 

Among the Zaydis, whose doctrine did not raise 
the nature of the Jmdms to a superhuman level, Mah- 
di expectations have generally been weak or mar- 
ginal. The heresiographer Aba ‘TIs4 al-Warrak 
reported that some Zaydi groups (Djiridiyya) 
expected the return of Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Mubammad b. al-Kasim Sahib 
al-Talikan (d. 219/834), or YabyA b. ‘Umar, who led 
a popular revolt in Kiifa in 250/864. Their views 
have, however, left no trace in Zaydi tradition. A 
more serious Mahdistic movement arose in the 
Yaman around the ZaydI Im4m al-Husayn b. al- 
Kasim al-‘lyanl (401-4/1o10-13), who claimed to 
be the Expected Mahdi. His death was denied by his 
family and followers, known as the Husayniyya, and 
his successors did not claim the title of Jmdm in ex- 
pectation of his return, The sect of the Husayniyya, 
opposed by the majority of the Zaydis, survived until 
the 8th/r4th century. It is characteristic for the in- 
significance of Mahdi expectations among the Zaydis 
that the Sayyid Hamidin (7th/13th century), re- 
presenting ZaydI orthodoxy, could recognise al- 
Husayn b, al-Kasim as the Mahdl, who had appeared 
at the time predicted by the Prophet, while censuring 
those of his supporters who raised his rank above 
that of the ZaydI Imdams before him and refused to 
recognise those after him (see W, Madelung, Der 
Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, Berlin 1965, 198-201). 
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(W. MApELUNG) 

AL=-MAHDI, And ‘app ALLAH Mustamman, the 
third ‘AbbAsid caliph. 

The son of the caliph al-Mansur, he was born, 
probably in 126 or 127/743-5 in Idhadj in Khizistan 
when his father was involved in the ill-fated rebel- 
lion of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘Awiya [¢.v.] against the Um- 
ayyads in that area. As soon as he was of age, his 
father began to train him in political affairs, In 
141/758-9 he was sent to Rayy as governor of Khura- 
sin. He did not settle in Marw himself or take an ac- 
tive part in the campaigns against the various rebels 
in the area, but remained in Rayy acting as an inter- 
mediary between the Khurdsani supporters of the 
régime and the caliph in ‘Irak. This role enabled him 
to build up a substantial following among the Khura- 
sinls, who were to be his main supporters in his 
struggle to secure the succession to the caliphate. 
In 144/762 he visited ‘Irak briefly to marry his 
first cousin Rayta, daughter of the first ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Saffah, before returning to Khurds4n, where 
he remained until 151/768. He had his own court in 
Rayy, and a new administrative quarter was added to 
the city during the period of his residence. 

Al-Saffah had laid down that al-Mansir should 
be succeeded as caliph by his nephew ‘Isa b. Misa, 
but after his accession al-Mansir worked to secure 
a position for al-Mahdl; in 141/758-9 he was made 
‘Isa’s heir, while in 147/764 pressure from the caliph, 
and from the Khuras4ni soldiers stationed in ‘Irak, 
forced ‘Is4 to resign his position and accept al-Mahd! 
as heir-apparent. 


On the death of al-Mansir, on the Pilgrimage of 
158/October 775, al-Mahdl, who was already in Bagh- 
dad, succeeded to the throne without opposition. 
Al-Mahdi’s policies were in many ways a continuation 
of his father's, and like al-Mansdr he continued to 
rely on the Khurasanf army and members of the ‘Ab- 
basid family as the main supporters of the régime. He 
seems to have emphasised more strongly than his two 
predecessors the religious nature of his office and 
the role of the caliph as the champion of Islam. His 
regnal title of al-Mahdi, a title previously adopted 
by ‘Alid pretenders to the caliphate, was an indica- 
tion of this. He also showed his concern for religion 
by the enlargement of mosques, at Mecca and Basra 
and the Aks4 in Jerusalem, by improving the water 
supply on the Pilgrimage route from ‘Irak to the 
Hidjiz and by organising expeditions against the 
Byzantines. The concern for the fadjdj and the 
djihdd was part of a policy to establish the caliph as 
leader of the Muslim community as a whole, He also 
sought to maintain the purity of the religion by 
vigorous suppression of the sindiks [g.v.], dualist or 
gnostic heretics, some of whom were executed. 

He attempted to heal the rift which had developed 
in the family of the Prophet between the ‘Abbasids 
and the ‘Alids and which had led to the rebellion 
of Muhammad “the Pure Soul” in 145/762. He in- 
vited members of the ‘Alid family to court and grant- 
ed them pensions, as well as trying to reconcile their 
traditional supporters among the people of Medina 
by recruiting a guard of Ansar and by the distribu- 
tion of largesse. In the main, this policy seems to 
have been successful and there were no large-scale 
SAlid disturbances during the reign. 

Al-Mahdi’s main adviser in his relations with the 
‘Alid was the wazir Ya‘kib b. Dawid, who had made 
contacts with members of the family in prison and 
who in 160/777 placed his services at the disposal 
of the caliph. Ya‘kib succeeded in reconciling with 
the caliph some prominent ‘Alid dissidents, and in 
doing so acquired enormous power, supervising al- 
most the entire administration and most government 
appointments. He failed however, to win over the 
most active and militant ‘Alid, ‘Isi b. Zayd, who 
continued in hiding as a focus for opposition and 
this failure, coupled with resentment felt by many 
others at court against his influence, led to his fall 
and imprisonment in 166/782-3. 

The power attained by Ya‘kib points to the 
general increase in power of the bureaucracy and the 
secretaries (Aulfab, sing. Adtib [g.v.]) during the 
reign of al-Mahdi. Until this time, the Auttab had 
acted as individual secretaries to rulers but now, 
under the leadership of the Barmakid [see AL-BARA- 
mika] family, they came to form an important pres- 
sure group at court. From 161/777-8, Yahya b. 
Khalid al-Barmak!I became tutor and adviser to the 
young prince Hardn, later the caliph al-Rashid, 
thus becoming one of the most influential figures 
at court. The rise of the kuttdb at this time provoked 
a reaction among the leaders of the Khurasani army, 
who felt that their position was being threatened, 
and the caliph was warned that he was in danger 
of losing the support of his army by his great-uncle 
‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘AI. The tension between the 
bureaucrats and the military which originated at 
this time was to be a continuing feature of ‘Abbasid 
politics. 

Al-Mahdi’s reign was in the main a period of 
peace and prosperity. There were disturbances in 
Khurasin, notably the prolonged rebellion of al- 
Mukanna‘ (9.v.] between about 159/775-6 and 163/780, 
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which was only suppressed by considerable military 
effort. Elsewhere, Muslim armies expanded the in- 
fluence of the caliphate; on the eastern frontiers 
of Khuras4n, Farghana [q.v.] was attacked, and al- 
Ya‘kGb! gives a somewhat fanciful list of eastern 
monarchs who are said to have acknowledged the 
caliph's authority, including the Kings of Tibet 
and China. There was also a maritime expedition 
against the unbelievers in Sind. As usual, however, 
the main military effort was concentrated on the 
Byzantine frontier. In 162/778-9 the Byzantines 
destroyed the Muslim outpost of al-Hadath [q.v.], and 
the caliph responded by sending his son Hardin on 
two expeditions in 163/780 and 165/782, which raided 
the empire without making any lasting territorial 
gains. 

Al-Mahdi designated as his heirs two of his sons 
by his favourite wife al-Khayzuran [g.v.], Misa, 
who took the title of al-H4di, and Hartin, who took 
the title of al-Rashid. Both these were given re- 
sponsibilities in their father's lifetime, MOs4 in 
Baghdad, where he developed close links with the 
KhurasinI soldiery, and Hardin in Syria and the 
Byzantine frontier regions. The arrangement was 
that MiisA should succeed and be followed by his 
brother Harin, but there were indications that the 
caliph, persuaded by al-Khayzurin, was about to 
change these dispositions at the time of his death. 
Nothing had been done, however, when he died on 
22 Muharram 1690/4 August 785 at MAasabadghan, 
probably as the result of a hunting accident. 
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AL-MAHDI [See 18n TOMART; AL-MAnDIYYA], 

AL-MAHDI, Muwammap B. uigsHAm B. SABD AL- 
Dyapehx B. SABp AL-RAHMAN at-NAsIR, ABU ‘L- 
Watlp, eleventh Umayyad caliph of Spain. 
He held power on two occasions, first as successor 
to Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad [¢.0.], and again in 
Sulayman b. Hakam al-Musta‘in’s {¢.v.} place in 
the period of general rebellion which at the end of 
the 4th-beginning of the sth/r1th century immedi- 
ately preceded the establishment throughout Muslim 
Spain of petty independent rulers, the Mulak ai- 
Taw@ if [¢.v.]. 

The third of the ‘Amirid Addjibs, ‘Abd al-Ralnin 
b. al-Mansir, surnamed Sanchol, from the moment 
he succeeded his brother ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar, 
abandoned himself to all sorts of excesses and was 
able to take advantage of the weakness of the titu- 
lar caliph, Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad, to get himself 
designated heir-apparent. This decision at once 
aroused the indignation of various members of the 
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caliph’s family, thus excluded from the throne; they 
arranged that one of their number, Muhammad b. 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabb4r, a great-grandson of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin III al-N&sir, who had many followers 
among the mob of Cordova, should head a rebellion. 
Advantage was taken of an expedition, which ‘Abd 
al-Rahm4n Sancho! was to lead in person against the 
Christians of Galicia, to raise the standard of re- 
bellion. On 16 Djumida I! 399/15 February roog, 
Muhammad b. Hisham attacked the palace of Cor- 
dova, where the caliph Hisham was with a small 
number of followers who had remained faithful to 
him. He captured the palace and at once took steps 
to make Hisham sign his abdication and had himself 
proclaimed caliph, The whole population of Cordova 
was in arms and plundered the ‘Amirid town of 
al-Madina al-ZAhira [g.v.]. All the treasure accumu- 
lated there, including a vast sum in money, was 
seized and brought to the new caliph who, to destroy 
‘Amirid power for ever, demolished completely and 
set fire to the town which the great Addjib al-Mansir 
had built only a few years before. At the same time, 
Muhammad b. Hisham, who had adopted the hono- 
tific lakab of al-Mahdi, took steps to meet the 
counter-attack expected from ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sanchol. Warned of what had happened in Cordova 
and of the destruction of al-Madina a!-Zahira, 
the Addjib, full of anxiety, pitched his camp at 
Calatrava (Kal‘at Rabah [¢.v.]) and endeavoured 
to secure the fidelity of his troops, who were mainly 
Berbers. He was soon forced to witness their defection 
and went to Cordova in the hope of finding new 
partisans there. But on the way back he was cap- 
tured by emissaries of al-Mahdi in a monastery of 
the Sierra Morena and executed at the end of Dju- 
mada II 399/1 March roog. His body was crucified 
in Cordova, 

Muhammad al-Mahdi, once the power was in his 
hands, soon alienated the principal Berber chiefs 
of his army as well as his relatives of the Umay- 
yad house, A rebellion against him was planned by 
his adversaries, The Berbers put at their head an 
Umayyad pretender, Hisham b. Sulayman b. al-Nasir, 
whom they proclaimed caliph with the title al- 
Rashid, and laid siege to Cordova. Al-Mahdi made 
a sortie, routed them and the pretender was killed. 
The Berbers then chose a new Umayyad prince, 
Sulaym4n b. al-Hakam, and at the same time appeal- 
ed for assistance to Sancho Garcez and his Castilians. 
In spite of all the efforts of al-Mahdi, the blockade 
of Cordova became more and more strict, He then 
tried to put on the throne the caliph Hisham II b. 
al-Mu’ayyad whom he had himself deposed and then 
given out as dead, but this was in vain. On 16 Rabi‘ 
I 400/2 November 1009 the palace of the caliph 
was in the hands of the besiegers. Al-MahdiI's only 
hope was to hide himself. The pretender of the 
Berbers, Sulayman, received the oath of alligiance 
at Cordova and assumed the honorific title of al- 
Musta‘in bi’llah. 

In the following month, al-Mahdi was able to 
leave Cordova secretly and seek refuge in Toledo, 
where he was well received by the inhabitants. He 
then sought and obtained an alliance with the Cata- 
lans (Ifrandj) who marched with him on Cordova in 
Shawwal 400/May-June 1910. The town was taken 
and the second reign of al-Mahdi began with a 
bloody persecution of all the Berbers in Cordova, 
To avenge the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen 
in the capital, the Berbers in the army of Sulayman 
al-Musta‘in returned to besiege the city. Al-Mahdi, 
betrayed by his retainers, was slain during the siege 
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in the palace in Cordova by some ‘Amirid slaves on 

8 Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 400/23 July roro. His first reign 

had lasted nine months, the second less than two. 
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MAHDI ‘ALI KHAN, the most outstanding 
vizier of the later Naww4bs of Awadh. 

He started his career from the early reign of 
Nawwab Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan (1798-1814) as a chahkla- 
dar (an officer of one of the revenue districts) of 
thakla Muhammadi and then of Faydabad. His ad- 
ministration made the ¢hakias under his control 
exceedingly prosperous. He himself became fabu- 
lously rich and was made a minister. Early in the 
reign of Sa‘adat ‘All Khan's successor Ghazi al-Din 
Haydar (1814-27), Mahdi ‘AI lost his position be- 
cause of his resentments at the interference of the 
Awadh Resident Colonel Baillie with the Awadh 
administration. Much of his property was seized 
and he was imprisoned, After his release from prison, 
he moved to the British territory at Fathgath in 
1824 and began to live in a grand style. After the 
death of Gh4zi al-Din Haydar in October 1827, his 
son Nasir al-Din Haydar appointed Mahdi ‘AIi as 
his n@ib (chief minister), The Governor-General 
Lord William Bentinck was highly impressed by 
Mahdi ‘AII’s administrative abilities and supported 
his schemes, Mahdi ‘Ali reduced the salaries of 
undeserving favourites of the court, slashed the 
stipend of the ladies of the palace and even curtailed 
the expenses of the King. After four years of strong 
rule he was dismissed in 1832 on the pretext of 
behaving arrogantly towards the Queen Mother and 
an incompetent minister called Rawshan al-Dawla 
was appointed in his place. The reforms introduced 
by Mahdi ‘AII were speedily reversed and the pros- 
perity of the kingdom declined. Mahdi ‘AIi retired 
to Farrukhabad and died in obscurity. 
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MAHDI KHAN ASTARABADI, Mirza (Mv- 
HAMMAD), court secretary and historian of 
Nadir Shah of Iran (reigned 1148-60/1736-47), 
author of the Ta’rikh-i Nddirt (also known as 
Diahdngusha-yi Nadiri), 

Little is known for certain about the life of Mirza 
Mahdf Khan, not even the dates of his birth and 
death. The fakhallus by which he is sometimes 
called, Kawkabi, is likewise disputed (Shahidi, 
pp. md), He was presumably born at Astarabad, the 
son of one Muhammad Nasir, and apparently moved 
to the capital Isfahin during the twilight of the 
Safawid dynasty or the Afghan occupation of Iran. 
According to documents in his collected official 


correspondence (Munsha’at; see Anwar, pp. sih, 
pandj; Shahidi, pp. mdj), he wrote a formal con- 
gratulation to Nadir on his capture of Isfahan in 
1142/1729. For the next seventeen years he served 
Nadir as head of the secretariat (munshi al-mamdlik), 
then after his coronations as official historian (wahs‘a 
niwis). In spring of 1160/1747 he was sent together 
with Mustafa Khan Bigdili Shamld on an embassy 
to the Ottoman court in order to ratify the peace 
treaty recently concluded by Nadir. They had gone 
no farther than Baghdad when the news of the 
Shah's assassination overtook them, and the embassy 
was discontinued. Mirza Mahdi returned to Iran 
and spent the remainder of his life in retirement 
—whether at Mashhad, Tabriz or elsewhere is 
uncertain—completing the historical and philologi- 
cal works which he had begun during his service with 
Nadir. He died some time between 1162/1749 and 
1182/1768, 

Mirza Mahdi is chiefly remembered for his two 
histories of Nadir Shah, the Djahdngushd-yi Nadiri 
and the Durra-yi nadira. The former is a detailed 
year-by-year record of Nadir's career, particularly 
of his military campaigns, though marred by an ex- 
pedient eulogy of his patron; it became the inspira- 
tion and model for several histories of the subsequent 
Afsharid and Zand periods, notably the Ta?rikh-t 
Giti-gushd of Mirza Sadik Nami. The Durra-yi nddira 
(“Rare pearl”’) treats the same material in the florid 
and abstruse style initiated by the Ii-Khanid his- 
torian Wassaf, as a tour-de-force of forced metaphors 
and Arabic quotations, Mirzi MahdI also made 
valuable contributions to Turkish studies with his 
Sanglakh, a Persian dictionary of eastern Turkish 
(Caghatay) based on the poetry of Mir ‘All Shir 
Nawal, and with his Caghatay grammar, Mabdani 
al-lugha. 
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AL-MAHDI LI-DIN ALLAH AHMAD, a title 
and name of a number of Zaydi imdms of 
the Yemen. 

About 250 years after al-Hadi ila 'l-Hakk Yahya, 
the founder of the Zaydiyya in the Yemen, his direct 
descendant, al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ‘4h Ahmad, had, 
between 532/rz37 and 566/1170, restored Zaydi terri- 
tory to its extent in al-Had!’s time, with $a‘da, Nadj- 
ran and, for a time, also Zabid and San‘a’. A gene- 
ration later (593-614/1197-1217) the mountainous 
region from Sa‘da in the north to Dhamfr, south of 
San‘a’, was again ruled by the Zaydi al-Mansir 
bi'llah ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza, not a direct descen- 
dant of al-Hadi, but of the latter’s brother, ‘Abd 
Allah. Al-Mansiir was twice able to enter San‘a’, but 
his power was severely limited by the last Ayydbid 
ruler of the Yemen, al-Malik al-Mas‘id Ydsuf 
(612-26/1215-29). After the death of al-Mangir in 
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6314/1217, the Zaydi house was split, al-H4di Yabya 
b. al-Mubsin, a descendant of al-Hadi ila ‘l-Hakk 
Yahy4, declaring himself imdm in Sa‘da, while al- 
Mansir's sons asserted their right to the imimate 
further south, An attempt to heal this long-standing 
rift within the dynasty was made by 


I. AL-Maapi u1-Din ALLAH AuMAD 8, AL-Husayn. 
His genealogy would appear to have been clearly es- 
tablished by the usually reliable Rasilid genealogist, 
al-Malik al-Ashraf “Umar b. Yasuf (Turfat al-ashab, 
101-2), as follows: Abmad b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. 
al-Kasim b. ‘Abd Allah b, al-Kasim b. Abmad b. Is- 
ma‘ll b, Abi 'l-Barakat b. Ahmad b. al-Kasim b, Mu- 
hammad b. al-Kasim Tardjum4n al-Din b. Ibrahim 
Tabataba b. [smal b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi Talib. 

In 646/1248 Ahmad proclaimed himself imdm in 
the fortress of Thul4, north-west of San‘a’, with 
the support of the Banii Hamza Zaydis, his father's 
family, and with the possible connivance of the Ra- 
silid fief-holder of San‘a’, the sultan's nephew, 
Asad al-Din Muhammad b. al-Hasan, whose loyalty 
to his family was at best only lukewarm, Ahmad’s 
position was strengthened by the murder in 647/1250 
of Nar al-Din ‘Umar, the Rasilid sultan, a crime 
which may have had the support of Asad al-Din 
Muhammad. The latter continued his fickle behaviour 
into the sultanate of al-Muzaffar Yisuf, son of Nar 
al-Din ‘Umar, at times appearing to support his 
family, the Rasiilids, against the Zaydi imam al- 
MahdI Ahmad, at times flirting with the latter 
and showing open rebellion against the Rasiilids. 
The mystery is why such an astute leader as al- 
Muzaffar Yasuf put up with such behaviour, for 
his nephew seems to have been able to patch up his 
quarrels and disloyalties with his uncle, the sultan, 
with no difficulty on more than one occasion. The 
position of al-Mahdi Abmad improved for a time, for 
he was able to take San‘a? in 648/1250; although har- 
rassed by Asad al-Din, who held the fortress of Bi- 
rash close by, he was able to extend his influence 
south as far as Dham4r. But within the year al-Mahdi 
Ahmad had to abandon San‘4’. Asad al-Din sold him 
Birash, but it was on account of this that the final 
breach between them occurred. Asad al-Din yet again 
made his peace with his uncle, al-Muzaffar Yasuf. 
Al-Mahdi Ahmad's fate, however, was not to be 
decided by the Rasilids but within the Zaydi camp. 
Quarrels arose and a rival imdm, Shams al-Din 
Abmad, was announced in 652/1254 in Sa‘da, In 
the next year a Zaydi assembly pronounced Ahmad’s 
deposition. He fought on with the remainder of his 
followers, but was killed in 656/1258 and buried in 
Dhbu Bin (invariably written Dhibin in the sources), 

Shams al-Din Ahmad, who adopted the official 
title of al-Mutawakkil and recognised the Rasdlids 
as his overlords, was at once challenged by a rival 
imam in the person of Ab Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
— A number of other imdms were recognised 
before 


2. AL-Maubi 1t-Din ALLAH AuMaAD B. YAMYA 
B. AL-MuRTADA b. Ahmad b. al-Murtadé b. al- 
Mufaddal b. Mansir b. al-Mufaddal b. al-Hadjdjadj 
b, ‘All b. Yahya b. al-Kasim b. Yasuf al-DAQ b. 
Yabya al-Mansiir b. Ahmad al-Nasir. The last named 
was the son and second successor of al-HadI ila 
‘l‘Hakk Yahya. After the death of the Imam al- 
Nasir Salah al-Din, killed in 793/1391 when thrown 
from his mule which had been frightened by a bird, 
a kddi, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al-Dawwari, with 


other ZaydI notables, continued the Zayd! admi- 
nistration for a time on behalf of his sons who were 
all minors. The Zaydi ‘u/ama?, however, assembled in 
the Djamal al-Din mosque in San‘a? and appointed 
Ahmad b. Yahya as imam. ‘Abd Allah al-Dawwarl 
thereupon had ‘AJi, the son of al-Nasir, proclaimed 
imam, and al-Mahdi Ahmad and those supporting 
him left for Bayt Baws where they were immediately 
besieged by the rival imam, ‘Ali. For the remainder 
of that year and into 794/1392 the two claimants 
to the Zaydi imamate fought for supremacy. Al-Mahdi 
Abmad was caught in Ma‘bar, south of San‘a’, 
by forces of his rival, ‘Ali, and languished in prison 
until 8012/1399, a period of over seven years. In that 
year he was freed with the help of his jailers. He 
lived on, however, until 840/1437, when he died 
near Hadjdja of the plague. Ironically, enough, his 
erstwhile rival the Imam ‘AJI died in San‘a? of the 
plague in that same year. 

The choice of Ibn al-Murtad4 as Imam was a mis- 
take, inasmuch as he lacked the necessary military 
and administrative ability. On the other hand, he 
had another qualification in perfection. As a result 
of a careful education and a thirst for learning from 
his youth upwards, he wrote a great deal, dogmatic, 
legal and paraenetic; he was also a poet and worked 
at grammar and logic, The kindness of his warders, 
who supplied him with ink and paper, enabled him to 
compose the law book al-Arzhdr fi fikh al-a’imma al- 
athar (Berlin ms. 4919) on which he wrote a commen- 
tary. His most valuable work is still his theological 
and legal encyclopaedia, al-Bahr al-sakhkhar (Berlin 
mss. 4894-4907) on which he likewise wrote a commen- 
tary. Although not the work of an original scholar, 
it is a rich and well-arranged compilation, which 
deserves attention, if only for the part of the intro- 
duction which compares the various religions, as 
the distinctions between them are seen from quite 
a different point of view to that of al-Agh‘arl or al- 
Shahrastaai. 

About 80 years after al-Mahdi Ahmad b. Yahya, 
from 922/1516 onwards, the Turks had begun to 
occupy Yaman and to hold it with varying fortunes 
(see Kutb al-Din al-Makkl, al-Bark al-yamani fi 
‘l-fath al-“Uthmani, in S. de Sacy, in Notices et 
extraits, iv, 412-504, and A, Rutgers, Historia Jema- 
nae sub Hasano Pascha, Leiden 1838). In his struggle 
with them al-Mansir bi’llah al-Kasim b, Muhammad, 
a descendant of al-Hadi in the seventeenth genera- 
tion, was able in ca. 1000/1591 to restore the present 
imdmate in San‘a? (see A. S. Tritton, The rise of the 
Imams of Sana, Oxford 1925). Of his sons, Muham- 
mad al-Mu’ayyad succeeded him. Even in his reign, 
but still more after his death in 1054/1644, when his 
successor Isma‘il, another son of al-Kasim, was 
making his way with difficulty against his many 
brothers and nephews, one of al-Kasim's grandsons 
began to come to the front, afterwards the Imam 


3. AL-Maupi ui-Din ALLAH AHMAD 8B. AL-HaSAN 
B. at-KAsim. His father was not Imam, but dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars against the Turks and 
was also a scholar. In 1048/1639 Ahmad appeared 
in the hills of Wus4b; in 1051/1641 he was in Mecca 
with many members of his family on the pilgrimage. 
Just at the accession of IsmA‘ll, he set out with 
another cousin against San‘a’. At first he came to 
terms with the Imém, but then fought in different 
places for his own hand, e.g. at Thula and again in 
the Diabal Wusab. In 1070/1659 he won Hadramawt 
for IsmA‘ll, to which the Zaydis had been summoned 
by the disputes for the throne. When in 1087/1676 
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on the death of Ismi‘ ll he himself assumed the 
imamate, a nephew, al-Kasim b. Muhammad al- 
Mu’ayyad, proclaimed himself imdm and was rec- 
ognised particularly in the remoter territory in the 
south towards Tihima. A Zayd! assembly of Jeading 
Sharlfs and ‘ulamd? met, at which Ahmad was with 
some difficulty recognised as the legitimate imam. 
Although this did not mean that he enjoyed the 
authority of a sovereign, since his rivals and the 
other amirs remained as independent as before, yet 
peace and security reigned in the country. But 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan died soon afterwards in 1092/1681 
in al-Ghiras near Shibam, which had been built by 
the first Turk:sh conqueror Hasan Pasha, possibly 
from a bullet wound, sustained in action against a 
recalcitrant tribe. A notable feature of his compara- 
tively uneventful imamate was his banishment of 
the Jews from San‘a’, the razing of their synagogue 
and the building of the Djala mosque on its site 
(1090-1/1679-80). After the short and weak reign of 
his son al-Mutawakkil Muhammad (to 1097/ 
1686), family feuds broke out again. Among the 
later imams of this Kisimid dynasty another Ahmad 
b, al-Husayn b. al-Kasim (from 1221/1806) again 
bore the official title of al-Mahdi li-Din Allah. 
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(R. Srrotumann-{G. R. Satu and 
J. R. Buacksurn)) 

AL-MAHDI ‘UBAYD ALLAH, the first 
“manifested” (gahir) Isma‘ili Imam and the 
first caliph of the Fatimid dynasty in Lfrikiya; 
while the historicity of this fact is conclusively 
established, there is doubt as to the Fatimid origin 
of ‘Ubayd Allah and subsequently as to the authenti- 
city of his imamate in the IsmA‘ili line. 

It would be pointless however, before giving an 
account of his activity as a sovereign, to digress 
upon the thorny subject of the nasab of the first 
Fatimid monarch, to which the author of the present 
article has, moreover, elsewhere devoted substantial 
consideration (see Bibl.). This study will be confined 
therefore to exposing the essential features as 
a means of bringing to light the political and social 
conditions in which the Ismaili da‘wa developed 
in the Orient even before the imamate fell to ‘Ubayd 
Allah, then in the Maghrib, on the eve of the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid caliphate. 

The question is whether ‘Ubayd Allah—‘Abd 


Allah according to the IsmA‘ilis, who reject the 
diminutive form of his name on which Sunni and 
Kharidj! authors agree—possessed an SAlid ascendan- 
cy through a family relationship with Isma‘ll, the 
seventh hidden J mam, or whether he was quite simply 
the great-grandson of the da Maymimn al-Kaddab 
[see ‘aBp ALLAH B. MAYMUN]. The documentation 
currently available is insufficient to provide a con- 
clusive answer. It may nevertheless be asserted 
definitely that it was the seventh Imam, Isma‘l 
(d. ca, 145/762) who laid the foundations of the Is- 
ma‘ili movement, then his son Muhammad b. IsmA‘il 
who elaborated the doctrine and organised the preach- 
ing (daSwa) with the valuable assistance of the da 
Maymin al-Kaddah. It could be concluded that 
this da‘wa in favour of the ‘Alid descendants of 
the Husaynid branch was thus initiated in the per- 
iod of secrecy (safr), that is,at the beginning of 
the second half of the 2nd/oth century, and con- 
tinued until the end of the 3rd/gth century, to be 
concluded finally with the “manifestation” (zuhir) 
of the Imam al-Mahdi. 

No sure light can be thrown upon the order of 
certain succession in which the imamate was trans- 
mitted during this long period of secret preaching, 
and how the imamate effectively passed from the 
line of IsmAl to that of the family of al-Kaddab, 
because of the variety of contradictory and impas- 
sioned opinions which our Sunni and Kharidji sour- 
ces have reproduced with the obvious zeal of their 
authors. Among the Ismaili authors themselves, pro- 
found disagreements have survived, depending on 
whether the sources consulted are works of doctrine 
intended for public consumption (z@hir) or esoteric 
texts reserved for the initiates (bdfin). 

However, whether al-Mahdi be an authentic 
‘Alid or a descendant of al-Kaddah, it is appropri- 
ate to stress the importance of his role in the con- 
siderable development of the da‘wa at the moment 
that he was obliged to make it public, beginning 
from his home in Salamiyya and promulgating it 
across Persia, Lower Mesopotamia, Syria, Babrayn, 
Yemen, Egypt and even the distant Maghrib. 

Nourished by the political and social unrest 
fomented among the Nabataean, Aramaean and 
Zandj masses in the East, Copts in Egypt and Berbers 
in Ifrikiya; strengthened, at the time of the decline 
of the ‘Abbasid empire, as a result of the spectacular 
development of the Karmati or Carmathian move- 
ment which extolled the same revolutionary ideal 
of political reform and egalitarian justice; perfectly 
organised and covering the various “constituencies” 
of the Islamic world (djurur), the IsmaA‘ili preaching 
ultimately entered, just at the time that al-Mahdi 
acceded to the imamate in 285/898, a decisive phase, 
that of its Maghribi diversion. 

Two decisive events influenced this movement 
of the da‘wa in the direction of the Maghrib; the 
Karmati dissidence in the East and the successes 
of the apostleship of the d@@ Aba ‘Abd Allah in 
Lesser Kabylia in the West. As for the schism be- 
tween the Karmati movement and the centre of the 
da‘wa, it took place at the same time that the ima- 
mate fell to al-Mahdf, whose authority the new Kar- 
mati chief, Zikrawayh, refused to recognise. It was 
thus to fend off the formidable threat posed to 
Salamiyya that al-Mahdi resigned himself to fleeing 
this town and setting out towards the far Maghrib 
at about the end of summer 299/902. 

In fact, the apostleship undertaken on behalf 
of the Imam by the dé‘ Aba ‘Abd Allah in this coun- 
try, among the Kutama Berbers of Lesser Kabylia, 
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developed into an open insurrection against the Ifri- 
kiyan kingdom of the Aghlabids, Al-Mahdi made his 
way to Sidjilmassa, in the furthest Maghrib, there 
to await the final victory of Abii ‘Abd Allah and his 
Kutaml partisans. His stay in this town was to last 
five years, until the day that Aba ‘Abd Allah, having 
conquered on his behalf the kingdom of the Banu 
"‘l-Aghlab, arrived there solemnly to present him 
with power and to escort him to Ifrikiya, where he 
took possession of the throne at Rakkada on Thurs- 
day 20 Rabi‘ II 297/6 January 910. 

On his accession, the first Fatimid sovereign 
was 36 or 37 years old, having been born at ‘Askar 
Mukram in 259 or 260/873 or 874. IsmA ‘li and Sunni 
authors agree in attributing to him qualities of 
tenacity and prudent wisdom which proved to be of 
great benefit to him in the course of various vi- 
cissitudes between the time of his flight from Sala- 
miyya and his triumphal entry into Rakkida. 

Al-Mahdi was officially proclaimed caliph on 
the day following his arrival, Friday 21 Rabi‘ II 
297/7 January 910. The edicts of enthronement and 
proclamation emphasised the restoration of the 
im4mate in the line of descent of the Prophet and of 
his heir (wasi), through his daughter Fatima, and 
the recovery of the caliphate usurped by the Umay- 
yads and the ‘Abbasids, 

Immediately upon his enthronement, al-Mahdi 
took in hand the responsibilities of state, letting 
it be known that he intended to exercise personally 
the power gained on his behalf by Abi ‘Abd Allah. 
He thus eclipsed the prestige of the latter, his 
brother Abu 'l-fAbbas and certain Kutama chief- 
tains who, offended, were not slow to foment a 
conspiracy against him, But, assisted in his role 
as sovereign by Arab dignitaries who rallied to his 
cause, having earlier served the Aghlabid amirs, al- 
Mahdi did not hesitate to rid himself of the da 
Aba ‘Abd Allah, who was executed along with his 
brother and their Kutami accomplices. 

With the same determination, al-Mahdi set about 
consolidating his authority through energetic 
suppression of the internal agitation provoked by 
the elimination of Abd ‘Abd Allah. He quelled in 
rapid succession an attempted insurrection at al- 
Kasr al-Kadim, a riot at al-Kayraw4n, a rebellion 
in Tripoli, a revolt by the clan of the Mawatnat 
in the land of the Kutama and an uprising in Sicily. 
Having thus pacified his territories, taken firm 
contro] of his Arab and Berber subjects and con- 
tained the threat of Kharidji tribes (especially 
the Zanata) hostile to his régime, he rapidly set 
about establishing on the foundations of the former 
Aghlabid kingdom a stable and powerful state which 
he was careful to endow, at an early stage, with a 
new capital, al-Mahdiyya [g.v.]. Built as a fortress, 
this coastal site was designed to ensure the security 
of the sovereign and to serve as am instrument 
for his policy of prestige and hegemony. For, in 
order to bring to a successful conclusion his two- 
fold function of Imam and caliph, the first Fatimid 
monarch was obliged at once to conduct outside 
his frontiers a tireless campaign on three fronts 
simultaneously: against his two Muslim rivals, the 
‘Abbasids in Egypt and the Umayyads of Spain in the 
western Maghrib, and the Christian enemy, the Em- 
peror of Byzantium, in Sicily and Calabria, 

In view of the fact that the proclamation of 
the Fatimid caliphate imposed on him the obliga- 
tion to overthrow both the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
“usurpers’’, al-Mahdi no doubt at first contemplated 
invading Muslim Spain, where the power of his Cor- 


dovan rival had been considerably weakened by the 
revolt of Ibn Hafsiin. Since the latter had been quick 
to pledge obedience to him, on his entry into Rak- 
kada, the Fatimid sovereign sent substantial troops 
to the western Maghrib to bring the area under his 
authority and to spread fear on the threshold of the 
Iberian Peninsula. But internal difficulties and 
his inability to impose lasting authority on the 
unruly tribes, especially those of the Zanata group, 
beyond Tahart, seem to have tempered his ambitions 
towards al-Andalus, the conquest of which represent- 
ed an unacceptable risk. 

Egypt, on the other hand, offered an easier prey 
and to invade it was indubitably a less perilous 
enterprise. Also, it was only natural that al-Mahdi's 
attention should be drawn towards the East, where 
he felt the equally imperious obligation to combat 
his other rival, the ‘Abbasid sovereign. 

So al-Mahdi was not slow to launch against Egypt, 
in 301-2/914-15, a powerful force commanded 
by his son and heir presumptive, Abu '!-Kasim, the 
future al-K4?im bi-amr Allah. Initially, the course of 
the expedition proceeded in his favour. But after 
capturing Alexandria, Abu 'l- Kasim failed before al- 
Fustat, and not being capable of confronting the 
army of the SAbbdsid general Mu’nis, he retraced his 
steps towards [frikiya. 

Despite its lack of success on the military level, 
this expedition was to prove beneficial to the pres- 
tige of the Fatimid cause through the dissemina- 
tion of Ismaili propaganda on the banks of the 
Nile and in other provinces of the ‘Abbasid empire, 
Al-Mahdi returned to the attack in 307-8/919-21 
with a second expedition commanded by the same 
Abu 'I-Kasim. At first, this project developed as 
favourably as the preceding, with the capture of 
Alexandria and the occupation of the Fayyam. But 
when the Fatimid fleet encountered disaster at Ro- 
setta, and the battles before al-Fustat turned to 
the advantage of the troops of Mu’nis, Abu'l-Kasim 
was forced for the second time to retreat and re- 
turn to Ifrikiya. However, the heir to the Fatimid 
throne took the opportunity afforded by this incur- 
sion to the banks of the Nile to assert afresh his 
family's claim to the caliphate and to call on the 
peoples of the East to rebel against the ‘Abbasid 
“infidels” and to support the cause of the descen- 
dants of Fatima, 

Al-Mahdi seems to have organised, shortly be- 
fore his death, a third expedition against Egypt. 
In fact, this third attempt, attributed to the year 
323/935, took place at the very beginning of the 
reign of his successor, al-Ki?im, who must have 
held very dear to his heart the sending of troops 
against the country where he had suffered two con- 
secutive defeats. In any event, this third Fatimid 
raid against Egypt was, on the military level, as 
fruitless as its predecessors. Before his death, al- 
Mahdi must have realised how inadequate his forces 
were compared with those of his two Muslim rivals, 
being forced to admit that the new Fatimid state 
was not yet sufficiently strong to overturn either 
of its hereditary enemies. 

To satisfy the sacred obligation of djihdd against 
the Christian enemy, al-Mahdi displayed the same 
amount of energy in campaigning against the 
Rim in Sicily and in Calabria. The first raid against 
the south of the Italian peninsula took place during 
the year 306/918. The Fatimid troops captured 
Reggio and returned with much booty and many cap- 
tives. The second incursion was launched from al- 
Mahdiyya in the summer of 310/922. With a fleet 
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of twenty galleys, the Fatimid officer Mas‘id b. 
Ghalib al-W4sill took possession of the fortress of 
St. Agatha and made prisoners of its inhabitants. 

Two years later, the chamberlain Dja‘far b. 
‘Ubayd, known as “Su‘lik”, led the third raid, with 
Palermo as his starting-point. He captured Bruzzano 
and Oria and returned to al-Mahdiyya with vast 
riches. The resounding success of this campaign had 
the effect of inducing Byzantium to conclude a 
treaty. But the annual tribute agreed for Calabria was 
slow to reach al-Mahdiyya, and hostilities resumed 
in 315/927. Continuing until 318/930 under the 
command of the slave Sabir, the Fatimid incursions 
proceeded victoriously against Tarento, Salerno, 
Naples and Termoli. Eventually the tribute was paid, 
hostilities were suspended and the treaty remained in 
force until the death of al-MahdI. Preoccupied by 
Bulgarian imperialism, Byzantium allowed the 
Fatimid sovereign to subjugate Apulia and Calabria 
and to reinforce the supremacy of Islam in Sicily. 

Al-MahdI died in al-Mahdiyya on 15 Rabi‘ I 
323/3 March 934. On the eve of his death, he could 
congratulate himself on having successfully per- 
formed his double task as mam and as first Fatimid 
caliph. Under his aegis, the da‘wa emerged from its 
secular period of “secrecy" (sair), and flourished 
rapidly in the East and in the Maghrib. He had the 
skill and energy to conduct moderate but firm poli- 
cies within his provinces, and to wage tireless war- 
fare beyond his frontiers to affirm the right of the 
descendants of Fatima to lead the Muslim world. 
Thus, under his rule, the Fatimid empire embarked 
successfully on the first phase of its long history. 
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MAHDIDS, a dynasty of Zabid in the 
Yemen claiming descent from the pre-Islamic 
Tubba‘s of Himyar. 

1. History. The family took its name from the 
father of its first leader, ‘All b. Mahdl, who died in 
554/1159. ‘All was brought up with a strong tradi- 
tional Islamic education by his father in Tih&ima. 
Though much given to quiet meditation, ‘Ali also 
acquired a reputation for eloquence. He travelled 
widely too, performing the pilgrimage each year and 
meeting ‘ulamd? from all corners of the Islamic 
world, The famous historian-poet, ‘UmAra, is our 
earliest source for the Mahdid period. He tells us 
that he was much attracted by ‘All's early teachings 
and visited him personally every month (Kay, 
Yaman, 92). During the period 531-6/1136-42, 
‘AIf preached openly in Tihdma. So sympathetic to 
his words was the Nadjahid queen in Zablid, ‘Alam, 
that he and his followers were exempted from the 
kharadj normally payable on land. In 538/1143 ‘Ali 
felt sufficiently strong to attack the Nadjahid town of 
al-Kadra’, north of Zabid, but he and his supporters 
were driven off. They fled to the mountains where 
they remained until 41/1146. In that year ‘Alam, the 
Nadjahid queen in Zabld, against the advice of her 
advisers, allowed ‘Ali and his supporters to return to 


Tihama. ‘Alam died in 545/1150, an event which sig- 
nalled the opening of a long, ruthless and extremely 
cruel campaign conducted by the Mahdids against 
Zabid and the surrounding area of Tihima from 
the mountains above. The town stood firm against 
appalling acts of terror, ‘All was compelled in 549/ 
1154 to journey to the court of the Zuray‘id ruler 
in Dh Djibla, Mubammad b. Saba’. ‘Um4ra too 
was present at the meeting and tells us that ‘All left 
empty-handed. The Zuray‘id refused to assist him 
against Zabid (Kay, Yaman, 94-5). ‘All began to 
intrigue among the Nadjihid amirs and in 551/1156 
he engineered the murder of Surir al-Fatiki, a key 
figure in the declining Nadjabid house. Despite the 
brave resistance of its inhabitants, Zabid finally 
fell to ‘Ali b. Mahdi in 554/1159. The latter had just 
only established himself in the town, however, when 
he died, 

The events which followed the death of ‘Ali are 
difficult to unravel and our sources differ in their ac- 
counts. He was succeeded either by two sons jointly, 
Mahdi b. ‘AIT and ‘Abd al-Nabl b. SAII, or by the 
former only. Whatever the truth of the matter, the 
Mahdids consolidated former Nadjahid territory in 
Tihama, made peace with the Zuray‘ids based in 
Aden and al-Dumluwa, and raided other areas in 
the south, notably Lahdj and al-Djanad. Mahdi died 
in 559/7163, 

‘Abd al-Nubi assumed full contro! for the Mahdid 
house, and the plundering and looting begun under 
his father, ‘All, continued with renewed vigour. Not 
only the southern areas of Lahdj and Abyan were 
attacked, but also raids were made north in Tihama 
into the territory of the Sulayman! sharifs. In such a 
raid Wahh4s b, Ghanim, the Sulaymani leader, was 
killed in 560/1164, an act which may well have helped 
to bring about the Ayyiibid conquest of the Yemen 
nine years later by Taran Shah b, Ayyib, the brother 
of Saladin (Smith, Ayyabids and early Rasilids, 
ii, 32-3, 41-2, 46). ‘Abd al-Nabt’s thirst for territorial 
gain continued. Ta‘izz and Ibb fell in 5621/1165 and 
he moved on to besiege Aden in the same year. The 

siege dragged on until 568/1172, when the Zuray‘id 
ae of Aden, Hatim b. ‘Ali, arrived in San‘a? to 
beg for assistance to raise the siege from a fellow 
Isma‘ill, the ruler of San‘a’, ‘All b. Hatim of Hamdan. 
The latter agreed to help, and with strong tribal 
support, the Zuray‘id-Hamdan alliance put the 
Mahdids to flight in 5690/1173, thus relieving Aden. 
‘Abd al-Nabi and his battered forces retired to Zabid. 
Soon afterwards Taran-Shah arrived in northern 
Tihaima with his Ayyiibid forces from Egypt. 
Joining up with the Sulaym4nis, who were eager to 
avenge the Mahdid killing of their leader, the Ayya- 
bids swept southwards through Tihama, taking 
Zabid and arresting ‘Abd al-Nabi and his brother 
Ahmad. Both were executed by strangulation by 
the Ayyiibids in 571/1176, after what appears to 
have been a Mahdid attempt to regain control of 
Zabid. 

2. Religious doctrines, ‘Umifra's account of 
Mahdid doctrines is perhaps an oversympathetic 
one. He tells us that ‘Abd al-Nabi followed the 
Hanafi madhhab, but regarded sin as infidelity (a 
view which inevitably led to the charge that he 
was a Kharidjf) and thus punishable by death. 
Capital punishment was also prescribed for all those 
who opposed his teachings, as well as for wine 
drinking, singing and unlawful sexual intercourse. 
Property was held in common and a communal pool 
of horses, military equipment etc. was maintained. 
All other sources took a less charitable view of ‘Abd 
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al-Nabi’s politico-religious leanings. He is painted 
as a man of great evil, plundering and looting in a 
mad attempt to conquer the world. Rather than 
punish wine-drinkers, he was himself a drunkard, 
they inform us, and a womaniser into the bargain. 
Certainly, the Kharidji label stuck and ‘Abd al- 
Nabi is depicted in Yemeni and non-Yemeni sources 
alike as a fanatic whose removal from power in the 
Yemen was of sufficient importance to Saladin in 
Egypt to bring about the Ayydbid conquest under his 
brother, Tiran-Shah, in 5609/1173. The causes of the 
Ayyiibid conquest were of course numerous and 
complex (cf. Smith, op. cit., ii, 31-49), but it is not 
beyond the realms of possibility that the presence 
of this “evil Kharidji" in the Yemen did add weight 
to the argument in favour of bringing the Yemen 
under Ayyibid control. 

Bibliography: The earliest source of Mahdid 
activities is ‘Umara’s Ta’rikh, found in H. C. Kay, 
Yaman, its early mediaval history, London 1882, 
with English translation: a whole section of chapter 
3 of the present writer's The Ayyubids and early 
Rasiilids in the Yemen, GMS, XXVI/2, London 
1978, 56-62, with full references, is devoted to the 
Band Mahdi, and the references to them in a section 
on the reasons for the Ayyibid conquest of the 
Yemen is given in the text above; other important 
sources, mainly stil] in ms, form, for the Mahdid 
period are as follows: al-Djanadi, al-Sulak fi taba- 
kat al-‘ulama? wa 'l-mulaik, Chester Beatty ms. 
3110, i and ii; al-Khazradji, al-Kifaya wa ‘I-i‘lam, 
ete,, Leiden ms. 805, and al-‘Ikd al-fakhir al-hasan, 
etc, Cambridge U.L., ms. King’s 72; ‘Imad al- 
Din Idris, Kanz al-akhvar fi ma‘rifat al-sivar wa 
'Lakhbdr, British Library ms. Or. 4581; Ismail b. 
al-SAbbis, Fahkihat al-zaman, etc., Rylands ms. 253; 
Ibn al-Dayba‘, Kurrat al-“uyiin fi akhbar al-Yaman 
al-mayman, now published in 2 vols., ed. Muham- 
mad b. SAII al-Akwa‘, Cairo 1977; the late Zaydi 
chronicle of Yaby4 b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amani, 
etce., ed. S. ‘A. F, Ashour, Cairo 1968, 2 vols., 
is occasionally of value; the principal non-Yemeni 
sources which mention the removal of ‘Abd al- 
Nabi as being a cause of the Ayydbid conquest 
of the Yemen are Ab0 Shama, Rawdatayn, i, 552; 
Tbn al-Athir, xi, 26:; Ibn Wasil, Mu/farridj, i, 
238; Ibn Khallikar, tr. de Slane, i, 284, iv, 504; 
Makrizi, Khifat, ii, 37. (G. R. Smrtr) 
AL-MAHDIYYA, formerly called at-Ma‘mOra, 

a town of Morocco, on the Atlantic coast at the 
mouth of the W4di Sabdi (Sebou), built on a rocky 
promontory which dominates the valley of the river. 
Situated on the southern extremity of the plain 
of Gharb and 20 miles to the north-east of Salé (Sal), 
it enjoys a geographical position of the first im- 
portance. A port has been created here for ships of 
heavy tonnage, which cannot sail up the Wadi Saba 
as far as the river port of Knitra (al-Kunaytira, 
Kénitra [see KanTara]) situated 6 miles as the crow 
flies from the mouth of the river, 

It is generally agreed that the site of al-Mahdiyya 
corresponds to that of one of the earliest Phoenician 
settlements founded by Hanno in the sth century 
B.C, on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, sc. the factory 
of Thymiateria. Nothing is known of the later history 
of this foundation and we have to wait till the 4th/ 
roth century to get the first mention in Arab writers 
of the town at the mouth of the Wadi Saba under 
the names al-Ma‘mira (‘the populated, the 
flourishing’), Halk (“the mouth”) al-Ma‘mdra 
or Halk Sabi. According to the chronicler Abu 
‘l-Kasim al-Zayyan!, the modern town was founded 


by the short-lived dynasty of the Bani Ifran (¢.v.] 
which settled on the Atlantic side of Morocco at the 
end of the 4th/roth century. In the second half of 
the 6th/r2th, the Almohad sultan ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
built there one of his dockyards for his navy (dar al- 
gind‘a). Later, down to the roth/16th century, al- 
Ma‘mara’s history is obscure; it was a small trading 
centre to which a few European ships came for the 
products of the country. 

Al-Ma‘mira, when the Christians of the Iberian 
peninsula made their offensive against Morocco, 
was one of their first objectives; on 24 June 1515 
a large Portuguese fleet anchored at the mouth of 
the Wadi Saba and a landing force of 8,000 men oc- 
cupied the town without a blow being struck. The 
Portuguese made themselves a strong base in al- 
Ma‘miira, built fortifications there, remains of which 
still exist, but they were only able to hold it for 
a short time. The Muslims drove the Christians out 
of al-Ma‘miira at the end of the same year, inflicting 
very heavy losses upon them. 

Al-Ma‘mira re-enters history when at the end 
of the roth/16th century it became a formidable nest 
of European pirates, who, under the leadership of 
an English captain, Mainwaring, practised piracy 
along the whole Atlantic coast and became a terror 
to the seafaring centres of Europe. This state of 
things was put an end to when Spain, which in r610 
had occupied the port of Larache (al-‘Araish [9.v.]), 
a little farther north, made a landing at al-Ma‘mora 
in Radjab 1023/August 1614, after negotiations with 
the Moroccan ruler, the Sa‘did Mawliy Zaydin. The 
town was taken and the Spanish fleet withdrew, 
leaving a strong garrison of 1,500 men. The captured 
town was given the name of San Miguel de Ul- 
tramar, 

The Spanish occupation of al-Ma‘mira was to last 
67 years, during which it was several times fiercely 
attacked by the Muslims, particularly the ‘volun- 
teers of the faith” (mudjdhidin), who mobilised 
to drive the Christians from the various points on 
the coast where they had established themselves 
under the active leadership of the chief al-‘AyyAshi 
of Salé. The principal attacks on San Miguel de Ul- 
tramar were delivered in 1628, 1630 and 1647. In 
1092/1681, the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay IsmA‘ll laid 
siege to the town and finally took it by storm. He then 
gave it the name of al-Mahdiyya; the name of al- 
Ma‘mira only survived as that of the great forest 
of cork oaks which lies between Salé and the lower 
valley of the Wadi Saba. 

It may be noted that, for a few years at an earlier 
date, the name al-Mahdiyya had been borne in 
Morocco by the little military station founded by 
the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al-Mu?’min on the site of 
the future Ribat al-Fath (Rabat), on the south 
bank at the mouth of the Wadi Sala (the modern 
Wad Ba-Regreg). Al-Mahdiyya was occupied by 
French troops in rgrr. 

Fairly important remains survive at al-Mahdiyya, 
dating from the brief Portuguese occupation, the 
Spanish occupation or from the time when it was 
definitely retaken by the Muslims. Around the cita- 
del (kasba) runs a continuous rampart with a ditch. 
These defences are entered by two gates; one, very 
massive and with two Arabic inscriptions, dates 
from the 11th/17th century. The other, a simple 
postern, dating from the Spanish occupation, opens 
on the steep slope which runs down to the sea. In- 
side are the ruins of the Muslim governor’s palace 
of the 18th century. Between the foot of the citadel 
and the bank of the Wadi Saba for a length of 200 m. 
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and a breadth of about 40 m. might still be seen 
buildings consisting of a series of square chambers 
completely isolated from one another and each pro- 
tected by a double wall. These were probably gran- 
aries, which need not be earlier than the end of 
the irth/r7th century, and are not, as has been 
suggested, of the Phoenician period. 

Bibliography: The Arabic historians of recent 
times (Zayy4ni, Kadiri, Nasirl Salawi, etc.), 
passim; H.de Castries, Les sources inédites de 
Vhistoire du Maroc, indices, sub El-Mamora; 
Villes et tribus du Maroc, Publication de la Mission 
scientifique du Maroc, Rabat et sa région. i, Les 
villes avant la conquéte, Paris 1918, 268-79; R. 
Montagne, Note sur la kasbah de Mehdiya, in 
Hespéris, i (1921), 93-7. 

(E. Livi-Provencat) 


AL-MAHDIYYA, a town in Tunisia which 
owes its name to its founder ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi 
(297-322/909-34 [¢.v.}); situated on the coast 200 km, 
to the south of Tunis, it is the regional capital of 
a province of which the population, 218,000 in- 
habitants at the time of the 1975 census, is estimated 
in 1980 at 247,000. The population of the town, 
numbering 12,000 inhabitants in 1905, has grown 
steadily to 14,937 (1946 census), 18,494 (1956) and 
21,788 (1966). 


Foundation, 


The creation of al-Mahdiyya by the Fitimids 
responded to a need which had already made itself 
felt since the end of the previous epoch, that of 
the Aghlabids. The last amirs of this dynasty had in 
fact left Kairouan (al-Kayraw4n) for Tunis. When 
prospecting along the coast beyond Tunis, which did 
not attract his choice, in the search for the site 
to be selected for the creation of his new capital, 
the Ismaili Shi? Mahdf followed the same motiva- 
tions, with the additional concern of security. A 
post eventum prediction has him prophesying the in- 
surrection of Ab@ Yazid al-Nukkarl (¢.v.], the violent 
thrust of which was broken only by the ramparts 
of al-Mahdiyya, and thus gives a hagiographical 
explanation of its foundation. In fact, besides 
considerations of prestige and the constant concern 
of founders of dynasties throughout Muslim history 
to mark the new order through the creation of a new 
capital, the preoccupations of the Mahdi were more 
immediate: to build defences, at a good distance and 
in a secure place, against an eventual assault by 
Sunnis implacably hostile to the Shi‘is, a storm 
whose epicentre could be nowhere other than 
Kairouan, The Kh4ridji menace was at that time 
less predictable, 

The chosen site offered ideal security safeguards 
for a dynasty possessing a powerful navy, this 
being inherited from the Aghlabids. Built on a 
spur projecting some 1,400 m, into the sea, and 
approached by “a road narrow as a shoe-lace" 
(al-Mukaddas!, Ahsan al-takésim, partial ed.-tr. 
Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 17), the town was impreg- 
nable from the land, which explains the choice 
of ‘Ubayd Allah who, after the failure of his at- 
tempted invasions of Egypt, was obliged to secure 
his bases, for an indefinite duration, in Ifrikiya. 

Numerous written and archeological sources 
indicate that ancient settlements, Punic and Roman, 
preceded the Fatimid occupation of the region. Arabic 
texts preserve the memory of Djumma, usually 
identified with the ancient Gummi. But there is 
nothing to suggest that the peninsula itself had 
been “occupied by an urban settlement before the 
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4th/roth century” (A. Lézine, Mahdia, Paris 1965, 
17). ‘Ubayd Allah thus chose to build, in 300/912-1713 
{Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, 
Leiden 1948, i, 169), on a virgin site and, the work 
completed, he inaugurated his new capital on 8 Shaw- 
wl 308/20 February 921 (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 
184; al-Kadf al-Nu‘man, J/titah, ed. W. al-Kadl, 
Beirut 1970, 275, ed. F, Dachraoui, Tunis 1975, 
372-8). 

A city of refuge, al-Mahdiyya was surrounded 
by a defensive wall of unusual thickness (8.30 m.), 
which followed the coast and of which a long section 
to the north is still recognisable. A rampart 175 m. 
in length barred the entrance to the isthmus, and 
was preceded, at a distance of 40 m., by an outer 
wall, Access to the town was gained by means of 
an iron gate decorated with bronze lions, leading 
through a domed vestibule 35 m. long by 5.10 m. 
broad. Only this vestibule, known as al-Sakifa al- 
Kahla, is still today entirely upright. The new 
capital comprised a palace for the Mahdi and another 
for his son and successor al-Ka?im, administrative 
buildings, subterranean storehouses for cereals, 
wells, cisterns, and one mosque which, eroded by the 
sea and disfigured by extraneous constructions, fell 
into ruin; recently—in the 1960s—it has been 
completely restored to its original state under the 
direction of A. Lézine. The town was also equipped 
with an arsenal and, on the southern side, a forti- 
fied and sheltered inland port, a port which, although 
not necessarily a reconstructed ancient installation, 
as might be supposed, was probably designed on the 
model of a Carthaginian harbour. 





History. 

A royal town and a citadel, al-Mahdiyya was 
never heavily populated, being limited by its narrow 
intra-mural space. The bulk of the population 
resided in the suburb of Zawila, which was also the 
commercial sector. Al-Ki?im (322-34/934-46) en- 
circled this suburb with a ditch. In 332/943 there 
broke out the revolt of the Nukkarl Kharidji Aba 
Yazid, nicknamed the “Man on the Donkey." The 
latter, having stormed Kairouan, laid siege to al- 
Mahdiyya (Diumadi Il 333—Safar 334/January- 
October 945), its ramparts saving the Fatimids 
from a defeat which seemed certain. After the final 
suppression of the revolt, IsmA‘Il al-Mansdr (334-41/ 
946-53) nevertheless abandoned the town, which 
thus lost its capital status, and moved, towards 
the end of Safar 337/September 948, to his new 
residence of al-Mansiriyya, built in the outskirts 
of Kairouan “on the very site of his victory over the 
Man on the Donkey” (F. Dachraoui, Le califat 
fatimide au Maghreb, Tunis 1981, 217). 

Al-Mahdiyya regained its role as capital, for the 
last time, as a result of the Hilalian invasion which 
forced the Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badls to take refuge 
there (27 Sha*ban 449/29 October 1057). It became, 
from this time onward, a capital under threat, 
and danger also came from the sea, In 480/1087 
“Pisans and Genoans conquered Mahdia and Zawila, 
which they pillaged and burned” (H. R. Idris, 
Zirvides, Paris 1962, i, 288). In 517/1123, the town 
was attacked, unsuccessfully, by the Normans. In 
§29/1134, it was subjected to a sea and land assault 
by the Hamméadids, Finally, with the treaty of 
§36/t140-1, the Normans of Sicily imposed harsh 
conditions on the town, a prelude to its seizure by 
Roger Il (2 Safar 543/22 June 1148), which marked 
the end of the Zirid dynasty. 

Blockaded, from 12 Radjab 554/30 July 11509, 
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by sea and land by the fleet and army of SAbd al- 
Mu’min b. ‘Ali, the Normans were forced to capitu- 
late xo Mubarram 555/21 January 1160, and al- 
Mahdiyya was ruled by an Almohad governor. Four 
decades later, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Radjradji al-Kimi—of the tribe of ‘Abd al-Mu’min— 
allied himself with the Banfi Gh4niya, declared 
himself independent at the beginning of the caliphate 
of al-Nasir (595-610/1199-1213), and took the title 
of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala ‘Iih. In 602/1205, the town 
was recaptured, along with the whole of Ifrikiya, 
by the caliph, who restored its fortifications, 

Under the reign of the Hafsids, during the years 
658 and 686/1286 and 1287, numerous towns in the 
Sahel, including al-Mahdiyya, were sacked by the 
Admiral Roger of Lauria, acting on behalf of the 
Aragonese, Then, from 718 to 723/1318-23, Aba 
Darba, a son of Ibn al-Liby4ni, ruled the town as an 
independent possession. In 739/1338-9, al-Mahdiyya 
was recaptured from the hands of a certain Ibn 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar who had taken possession of it, 
and in ca. 761/1360 its fortifications were again 
restored by the Hafsid minister Ibn Tafradjin. 
In 1390, between 20 July and 20 September, it 
was subjected to attack by a veritable crusade 
conducted by the Genoese with support from French 
and English knights. The town resisted, but was 
obliged to pay tribute to have the siege raised. 

At the end of the reign of the Hafsids, the town 
was the object of bitter contention between the 
Turks and the Spanish. The latter besieged it in 
1509, then established a garrison there in 1539 
after the capture of Tunis by Charles V. But Dragut 
took possession of it the following year. Tem- 
porarily driven from the town, he returned and re- 
mained in control until 8 September 1550, on which 
date the admiral Andrea Doria captured the place 
on behalf of Charles V, who destroyed the town’s 
defences in 1554 before abandoning it. 

In 1689 there was an outbreak of plague in the 
city, and in 1740 it was deserted by its population, 
a population severely punished by ‘Ali Pasha 
for its loyalty to his uncie. In 1848, the Christian 
population of the city was judged sufficiently 
important to justify the creation of a parish. In 
1856, an outbreak of cholera claimed many victims. 
In spite of its cautious stance during the uprising 
of 1864, incited by the doubling of the mejba tax, 
“‘Mahdia, a city without defences, was pillaged 
on 25 April by the neighbouring villagers" (J. 
Ganiage, Les origines du protectorat frangais en 
Tunisie (1861-1881), Paris 1959, 228), and was 
ruined, as was the whole of the Sahel, by the com- 
bined effects of the expedition of Zarrouk and the 
depredations of creditors and usurers. 

After the establishment of the Protectorate, 
al-Mahdiyya was endowed with its first French 
school in 1884, became a judicial seat in 1885, and 
was not slow to participate actively in the nationalist 
movement. On 6 August 1920, a demonstration 
against the cost of living developed into a riot; 
on 21 March 1925, the city responded to the call 
for a general strike demanded throughout the 
country by the Destour in protest against reforms 
which were judged insufficient; and from 18 to 
20 April 1933, again at the behest of the Destour, 
there were new demonstrations against the burial 
in Muslim cemeteries of naturalised French Tunisians, 

The urban development of al-Mahdiyya naturally 
corresponded to the fluctuations in its history. 
The suburb of Zawila, obliterated by the Hilalian 
assault, was rebuilt in ca. 597/1200, and in the same 
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period, a little further to the north-west, there 
is the first mention of the village of Hibin. Then 
from the 16th century onward, the character of the 
town was changed completely as a result of the ethnic 
element introduced by Turkish garrisons, with 
the additional influx, after 1609, of Moors driven 
out of Spain. Today, 60% of the urban population 
of al-Mahdiyya is composed of descendants of 
Kouloughlis [see Kul-oghlu], representing, in this 
respect, the highest proportion in Tunisia, with 
perceptible effects on names and customs. 

The two principal riches of al-Mahdiyya consist 
of olive-growing and fisheries. The cotton planta- 
tions, mentioned in the 18th and roth centuries 
(Lucette Valensi, Fellahs tunisiens ..., Lille 1975, 
219), have today disappeared. Industries associated 
with olive-growing and fisheries—the sardine in- 
dustry in particular—have on the contrary undergone 
large-scale expansion, and activities such as oil- 
extraction, refining, soap manufacture and the can- 
ning of food, etc., are flourishing. 

The city has today overflowed its original isthmus 
and is developing along two arterial axes: towards 
Sfax, and especially in the direction of Sousse. 
Its leading literary figures, dating from the early 
Hafsid era, are two poets, Abd ‘Amr ‘Uthmin al- 
Kaysi, known by the name of Ibn ‘Urayba (d. 659/ 
1260), and Ibn al-Simat (d. 690/129). Also worthy 
of mention, from the point of view of Sifism, is the 
Ruth [g.v.] al-Dahmani (d. 6212/1224), a disciple of 
Abi Madyan [9.v.]. 
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AL-MAHDIYYA, a movement in the Egyp- 

tian Sudan, launched in 1881 by Muhammad 
Ahmad b, ‘Abd Allah (Muhammad al-Mahdi) for 
the reform of Islam. It had from the outset a 
political and revolutionary character, being directed 
against the Turco-Egyptian régime (al-Turkiyyva), 
which it overthrew, establishing a territorial state. 
Under the Mahdi’s successsor, the Khalifa ‘Abd 
Allah [see ‘asp AttAn B. MunamMAD AL-Ta‘A1sul, 
and Kuatira, iv], this developed essentially into a 
traditional Islamic monarchy until its existence was 
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terminated by the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest | Fir {g.v.) was annexed in 1874. Since the middle of 


(1896-8), 

t. Mahdist antecedents, Only one previous 
mahdist claimant seems to have originated in the 
Nilotic Sudan before the Turkiyya, a 17th-century 
Safi ascetic, Hamad al-Nablan alias Wad al-Turabt. 
His claim was rejected by the Fundj [g.v.] king of 
Sinn4r, Badi I. He is represented as clashing with 
the tax-gatherers of Badi III (ef. S, Hillelson, 
Sudan Arabic texts, Cambridge 1935, 174-93). The 
immediate antecedents of the Sudanese Mahdiyya are 
to be found in a mood of eschatological expectation, 
which appears first in Egypt in the late 18th and 
1gth centuries, reflecting the popular consciousness 
that traditional Islamic society was threatened both 
by infidels from without and despots within, Mahdist 
expectations were thus attached to Djez@irli Ghazt 
Hasan Pasha [g.v.] during his expedition against the 
duumvirate of Ibrahim Bey [g.v.] and Murad Bey 
(Diabarti, ‘Adjdtb, ii, 114), while an insurrection 
against the French in 1799 was headed by a mahdist 
claimant of Maghrib! origin (‘Adja?id, iii, 58). A 
revolt in Upper Egypt against Mubammad ‘AI! 
Pasha in 1822-3 was led by another mahdist claimant 
(‘All Mubarak, al-Khifaf al-djadida, xiv, 76). A mani- 
festo against the Sudanese Mahdi mentions a prede- 
cessor in Khartoum (al-Khurtiim [9.v.]), Ibrahim 
al-Sidani, of whom nothing further is known (Shu- 
kayr, Tavikh al-Sidan, iii, 379): the name suggests 
a person of southern Sudanese origin. The Sudanese 
Mahdiyya was thus the latest and most successful 
of a cluster of mahdist movements which, while 
formally presenting themselves in religious terms, 
had markedly social and political aims. 

2. The revolutionary situation in the 
Egyptian Sudan. During the sixty years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Mahdiyya, profound 
changes had affected the traditional society and 
Islam of the Nilotic Sudan, culminating in a revo- 
lutionary situation. Muhammad ‘AII Pasha's con- 
quests (1820-1) ended the independence of numerous 
sedentary and nomadic groups. His establishment 
of a centralised and autocratic administrative 
system with its unaccustomed fiscal burdens (un- 
doubtedly aggravated by corruption and extortion) 
had a traumatic effect. Moreover, the demands of 
modernisation in Egypt meant that the officials 
in the Sudan were rarely of high quality or integrity, 

One group whose political and social status de- 
clined under the Turkiyya was that of the indigenous 
men of religion (sing. faki < fakih), who during the 
previous three centuries had fulfilled a range of 
functions as teachers of the Kur’an and Shari‘a, 
SQfi leaders, arbitrators, and intercessors with the 
rulers. The establishment of an orthodox hierarchy 
of ‘ulama’, serving in government mosques, and 
integrated into the judicial system, created a rival 
group of religious leaders. Although individual 
members of the old faki families took advantage 
of the greater opportunities to study at al-Azhar 
and enter the official hierarchy, there remained a 
fundamental incompatibility between the fakis and 
the government-supported ‘ulama’, whom the Mahdi 
was to designate ‘ulamd? al-sa?. 

Developments in the two decades preceding the 
Mahdiyya heightened the tension between the Turkiy- 
ya and the inhabitants of the Egyptian Sudan. The 
vigorous autocracy of Khedive IsmAl (1863-79) 
(g.v.] made the power of government felt once more 
after the compsrative laxity which had begun in 
Mubammad ‘AI! Pasha’s last years and continued 
under his successors. The former sultanate of Dar 


the century, traders seeking ivory and slaves had 
thrust into unexplored regions far up the White 
Nile and the Babr al-Ghazal [¢.v.], outside the Muslim 
and arabised northern Sudan, and completely 
beyond the contro! of the Turco-Egyptian officials. 
The slave-trade that was fed from these regions was a 
scandal to Europe. To bring the south and west 
under his administration, and thereby to suppress 
the slave-trade, was a principal aim of the khedive. 

The implementation of this policy would in any 
event have antagonised vested interests, particularly 
the diaspora of northern Sudanese, the Danakla 
and Dja‘aliyyin {g.v.], who were involved in the 
slave-trade, and who ranged from petty dealers 
(djallaba) to merchant-princes such as al-Zubayr 
Rahma Mansi, the master of the western Babr 
al-Ghazal and the conqueror of Dar Fir. The situa- 
tion was rendered more critical by the khedive’s 
recruitment of Europeans and Americans to carry 
out his plans; this employment of Christians in 
high office shocked the conservative piety of the 
Sudanese. Chief among these expatriates was the 
British officer Charles George Gordon (cf. Bernard 
M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan, London 1931), 
who as governor of the Equatorial province (1873-6) 
and governor-general of the Sudan (1877-9) played 
a leading part in the attempts to establish khedivial 
administration in the south and to suppress the slave- 
trade. With their inadequate resources, Gordon 
and his colleagues attained only limited success. 
The deposition of Ismal (June 1879) was followed 
by Gordon’s withdrawal, and the comparative 
feebleness of their successors in Cairo and Khartoum 
facilitated the drift towards insurrection in the 
Sudanese provinces. 

3. The early career of Muhammad al-Mahdi 
(1844-81). Mubammad Abmad b, ‘Abd Allah 
was born in 1844 in the province of Dongola (¢.v.]. 
His father was a boat-builder, and when Muhammad 
Abmad was a child the family moved to Kararl on 
the Nile, a few miles north of Khartoum, where there 
was an adequate supply of timber. After their father’s 
death, Muhammad Ahmad’s brothers followed his 
trade, but he himself underwent a_ traditional 
religious education within the Egyptian Sudan. He 
early showed a propensity towards asceticism and 
Siifism, and in 1861 he attached himself to Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif Noir al-Da’im, the grandson 
of the founder of the SammAniyya farika in the Sudan. 
When his brothers moved for timber to Aba island 
in the White Nile, he accompanied them, and from 
1870 made his headquarters there. His pious re- 
putation gained him many followers, a development 
which was the probable cause of a breach with Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif, in consequence of which Muham- 
mad Ahmad attached himself to a rival leader of the 
Sammaniyya, Shaykh al-Kurash! wad al-Zayn (d. 
1878). In 1881 he was joined by the man who was 
to become his most intimate disciple and his successor 
as head of the Mahdist state, ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad (g.v.], who came from the Ta‘@’isha Bakkdra 
{g.v.], cattle-Arabs of Dar Fir. A mahdist expectation 
was abroad in the Egyptian Sudan, and was shared 
by Muhammad Ahmad himself. There was evidence 
of it in Kordofan (Kurdufan) (g.v.], which he visited 
about his time. ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad had, some 
years previously, saluted al-Zubayr Rahma as mahdi 
—a role which the conqueror of Dar Fiir declined. 
It is probable that ‘Abd Allah played a decisive 
part in the spiritual crisis of which the outcome 
was Mubammad Abmad's claim to be the Expected 
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Mahdi. This was first secretly communicated to 
his disciples at Aba (March 1881), and then to other 
adherents during a second visit to Kordofan. The 
public manifestation (g«hir) of the Mahdi took 
place on 29 June 1881. Letters were sent to various 
notables urging them to rally to him, and he an- 
nounced his divine mission in a telegram to the 
governor-general, 

While the Mahdiyya had in its origins many charac- 
teristics of a movement of social and political protest, 
these aspects were subsumed in the founder’s primary 
aim: the reform of Islam, encompassing both the cult 
and the society. Like previous reformers, notably Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab [q.v.], he envisaged the restoration of 
the primitive Islamic umma governed by the Kur’4n 
and the Sunna, Unlike Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, however, 
Mubammad Ahmad was deeply impregnated by the 
emotional and imaginative quality of Sifism. He 
saw his movement not merely as the revival of Islam, 
but as the recapitulation of the life and order of 
the primitive smma; a divinely ordained corre- 
spondence between Urzeit and Endzeit. He presented 
himself as appointed to the supreme succession 
(al-khilafa al-kubra) as Successor of the Apostle of 
God (Khalifat Rastil Allah), while his leading dis- 
ciples were the successors of the Rightly-guided 
Caliphs, Three of these were appointed soon after 
the Manifestation. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad's 
status was recognised in his title of Khalifat al- 
Siddik, ie. the successor of Abt Bakr. An early 
follower, ‘Ali b, Muhammad Hild (‘All wad Hild) 
was appointed the successor of ‘Umar (K)alifat al- 
Farak), and the Mahdi’s young son-in-law, Muham- 
mad Sharif b. Hamid, was appropriately named the 
successor of ‘All (Khalifat al-Karrdr). The appoint- 
ment of successor of ‘Uthm4n was offered to the 
contemporary head of the Sandsiyya, Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, whose co-operation Muhammad Abmad 
was anxious to obtain, but the offer, made in May 
1883, was ignored. By another parallelism with 
the Prophet, the Mahdi styled his followers Ansar. 

The official “ulama? endeavoured to confute the 
mahdist claims of Muhammad Ahmad by stating the 
orthodox Sunnl doctrine of the mahdi and demon- 
strating Muhammad Ahmad’s failure to conform 
to the criteria laid down in Hadith. He defended 
his position by reasserting his divine election, con- 
veyed in a colloquy (hadra) by the Prophet. At 
the same time, he emphasised where possible points 
of conformity with Hadith. Thus he adapted his 
name to Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah, emphasised his 
descent from the Prophet, and changed the name of 
his rendez-vous in Kordofan from Djabal Kadir 
to Missa. 

4. The Mahdi'’s hidjra and djihdd (1881-5). 
The authorities at first underestimated the Mahdi’s 
challenge, but when a small military expedition sent 
to arrest him was routed (August 1881), the matter 
was taken seriously. The Mahdi and his Ansar mean- 
while made a withdrawal (the hidjra) to Diabal Kadir 
in the Niba Mountains. The remoteness of this place 
rendered military operations by the government 
difficult (two expeditions were defeated in December 
1881 and May 1882), while it formed an appropriate 
base for attacks on government positions in Kordo- 
fan. From southern Kordofan and Dar Fir the Mahd! 
could draw on a vast reserve of Bakkara tribesmen, 
whose propensity to raiding found a sanctified outlet 
in this warfare, Since the Mahdi regarded only those 
who accepted his mission as true Muslims, such 
fighting was designated djihdd [q.v.]. The government 
troops were, however, capable of prolonged resistance 
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in fortified positions, and an attempt to storm the 
provincial capital E] Obeid (al-Ubayyid) on 8 Septem- 
ber 1882 was a failure. Henceforward the Mahdi 
relied upon siege-tactics, and the tribal forces were 
supplemented with a corps known as the djihddiyya, 
largely recruited from captured government troops 
of southern Sudanese origin. They were provided 
with firearms, which the Mahdi was anxious to keep 
out of the hands of the undisciplined tribal warriors. 

The surrender of El Obeid (19 January 1883) gave 
the Mahdi an administrative centre, and Kordofan 
formed the nucleus of a territorial Mahdist state. 
In the meantime, khedivial control had been further 
weakened by the British occupation of Egypt 
(September 1882) and the reluctance of the British 
government to undertake commitments in the Sudan. 
An Egyptian expeditionary force was, however, 
organised with Col. William Hicks, a retired Indian 
Army officer, as chief of staff. Advancing through 
difficult country from the White Nile into Kordofan, 
it was annihilated by the Ansar at Shaykan (5 No- 
vember 1883). The Mahdi was now the master of 
the west. Dar Far and Bahr al-Ghaz4l were surren- 
dered by their European governors in December 
1883 and April 1884 respectively. Meanwhile, ‘Uth- 
min Dikna (Osman Digna), from a mercantiie 
family of Suakin (Sawakin) had been sent (May 1883) 
to raise the Bedja [9.v.] of the Red Sea hills, a mission 
in which he was largely successful through the sup- 
port of an influential faki, Shaykh al-Tahir al- 
Madjdhtb, so that by the end of February 1884 only 
Suakin itself remained in Egyptian hands. 

Khartoum and the riverain areas to the north were 
now threatened, At this juncture, Gordon was sent 
out by the British government, primarily to report 
on the military situation, but he was also appointed 
(at his own request) governor-general by the khedive. 
Arriving at Khartoum (February 1884), he produced 
a succession of plans for the future of the Sudan 
while the Ansar closed in on the city, ‘Uthman 
Dikna’s successes closed the route from the Red Sea 
to the Nile, while the fall of Berber [¢.v.] to an army 
of Ansar (May 1884) cut the river line to Egypt. 
Military pressure on Khartoum itself was increasing, 
and between April and October 1884 the Mahdi 
brought up his main forces from El Obeid to Om- 
durman (Umm Durmin) opposite the capital. 
Weakened by siege, the city fell on 25 January 1885, 
Gordon being killed in the fighting. 

The fall of Khartoum marked for all practical 
purposes the end of the Mahdi's djihdd. He was now 
the ruler of the chief provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan from Dongola to Babr al-Ghazal, and from 
the Red Sea to Dar Far. He ordered the evacuation 
of Khartoum, and made his own capital at Omdur- 
man, where he died after a short illness (22 June 
1885), 

5. The rule of the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah 
(1885-98). The Mahdi’s death confronted the 
Ansar with two problems, one practical, the other 
ideological. First, who was to take the Mahdi’s place 
as ruler of the nascent state? Secondly, how was the 
Mahdi’s death to be explained, since he had claimed 
a universal mission to restore Islam, but had achieved 
only a conquest within the boundaries of the Egyp- 
tian Sudan? The problem of the succession was in 
appearance quickly solved when a council of notables 
in the Mahdi’s house immediately after his death 
gave their allegiance (bay‘a) to ‘Abd Allah b, Mu- 
bammad. Already in the critical period of political 
development following the fall of El Obeid, the 
Mahdi had conferred plenary powers on ‘Abd Allah, 
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so that he was henceforward the deputy of the Mahdl 
(khalifat al-Mahdi), although he did not use this 
title until after the Mahdi's death. He was, further- 
more, the commander of the largest body of tribal 
warriors concentrated in Omdurman. His political 
and military pre-eminence was recognised in his 
election as the Mahdi’s successor. This event sug- 
gested how the ideological problem arising from the 
Mahdi’s death could be handled. A proclamation 
stressed the parallel between the succession of Aba 
Bakr al-Siddik to the Prophet and that of Khalifat 
al-Siddik to the Mahdi, and urged the Ansar to 
follow the example of the early Muslims, who had 
fought for their faith after the Prophet's death. 
There was other propaganda, much of it of a visionary 
or mystical nature, to legitimise ‘Abd Allah's 
succession. 

His position was not, however, uncontested. 
Khalifat al-Karrar Muhammad Sharif was the osten- 
sible leader of the Ashraf (ie. the kinsmen of the 
Mahdi), a group whose overweening pretensions 
the Mahdi himself had rejected in his last days. 
The Ashraf were the élite of the sedentaries from the 
northern riverain areas and their diaspora, known as 
awlad al-balad [q.v.]. This comparatively sophisti- 
cated group had little in common with the Bakkara 
tribal warriors, whose ascendancy was assured by 
the accession of the Khalifa. Within twelve months 
he had defeated a conspiracy hatched by the Ashraf 
in Omdurman and their kinsman Muhammad Khalid, 
the governor of Dar Fir. The Khalifa’s fellow- 
tribesmen or their clients replaced the Mahdi's 
appointees in the provincial governorships, with the 
exception of ‘Uthman Dikna, who was essential 
to handle the Bedja. In 1888-9 the Khalifa enforced 
@ mass emigration of the Ta‘a?isha, who were settled 
in Omdurman and its vicinity. Although awldd al- 
balad continued to be indispensable in the civil 
service and judiciary of the Mahdist state, they had 
lost political power, and a dangerous rift opened 
between them and the ruling Bakk4ra. 

Having established his authority, the Khalifa 
sought to fulfil the programme of conquest which had 
been cut shortly by the Mahdi’s death. The djihdd 
was actively pursued for several years at heavy cost 
to a people suffering from the effects of the revolution- 
ary war and population movements. The Christian 
kingdom of Ethiopia under John IV was a principal 
theatre of the djihdd, although the fighting should 
be seen in the historical context of conflicts going 
back to the Fundj period. A successful raid by 
Hamdin Abi ‘Andja, one of the Khalifa’s clients, 
penetrated to Gondar (January 1888), and took 
booty and slaves, while in the following year \after 
Abid ‘Andja's death) King John was killed in battle 
at al-Kallabat (March 1889), a victory which was 
widely publicised by the Khalifa. These were however 
incidents in border-warfare, resulting in no signifi- 
cant territorial gains. 

The second main objective of the djihad was Egypt, 
now firmly under British military and political direc- 
tion. An invasion had been planned before the Mahdi’s 
death, the Dja‘ali general ‘Abd al-Rabm4n al- 
Nudjimi being its intended commander. The project 
hung fire for several years, although al-Nudjimi 
made his headquarters at al-‘Urdi (New Dongola) 
in Nov. 1886. The Khalifa’s mistrust of awldd al- 
balad led to encroachments on al-Nudjimi’s com- 
mand, which he was compelled to share with a 
Ta‘aigh!. In the summer of 1889 the Mahdist force 
at last advanced on Egypt, but on 3 August was 
annihilated at Toski (Tishki), north of Wadi Halfa, 


al-Nugjim! himself being killed in the fighting. 
There was no further attempt at invasion, although 
there were raids, sometimes serious, into Egyptian- 
held territory. 

A similar stalemate developed in the west and 
south. The Fir had never been reconciled to the 
recent loss of their independence, and after the with- 
drawal of Muhammad Khalid, a member of the old 
royal clan sought to re-establish the sultanate (1887), 
He was overthrown by the new governor, “Uthman 
Adam alias Djand, a young kinsman of the Khallffa, 
who in the following year suppressed a still more 
dangerous revolt. This was headed by a charismatic 
leader known as Aba Djummayza, who claimed the 
vacant position of successor of ‘Uthm4n. Abd 
Dijummayza’s death from smallpox somewhat 
relieved the position of the Ansar, who defeated 
the insurgents outside El Fasher (al-Fashir [g.v.]), 
the provincial capital (February 1889). Djand showed 
himself to be a competent governor, but on his early 
death (September 1890), the combined provinces 
of Dar Fir and Kordofan passed into the less capable 
management of another of the Khallfa's kinsmen, 
Mahmad Ahmad, 

The pagan southern regions, so recently brought 
under the khedivial administration, were never 
integrated into the Mahdist state. Although (as 
mentioned above) Bahr al-(;hazal had fallen in 1884, 
its governor Karam AllAh Muhammad Kurkus4wl, 
a Dunkulawi trader by origin, withdrew his troops 
in October 1885 to fight the Rizaykat Bakkira of 
Dar Far. Thereafter, Babr al-Ghazal drifted out of 
Mahdist control, The Equatorial province was even 
more remote from the centre of the Mahdiyya, Its 
governor since 1878 had been Emin Pasha (Eduard 
Schnitzer, of Silesian Jewish origin, and the last of 
Khedive Isma‘il's expatriate officials), who in spite 
of mutiny and two Mahdist invasions (1885, 1888) 
held out until forcibly rescued by H. M, Stanley 
(1889). The second invading force, however, estab- 
lished a garrison at al-Radjdjif, which maintained 
sporadic contact with Omdurman by steamer. The 
Mahdists held little more than the river line, and 
their position was challenged by former government 
troops, who had refused to be evacuated by Stanley, 
and who were led by Fadl al-MawlA Mubamunad, 
an officer of southern Sudanese origin. Al-Radjdjaf 
became a place of banishment for political and other 
prisoners. 

The year 1889 marks the end of the militant phase 
of the Mahdiyya. The following period saw the sta- 
bilisation of the Khalffa's autocracy within a territo- 
rial state limited for all practical purposes to the 
Muslim and arabised regions of the northern Sudan. 
A factor in the decline of militancy was the great 
famine of 1888-90, the effects of which were aggra- 
vated by the migration of the Ta‘a@’isha to Omdur- 
man. For the second time, the Khalifa’s authority 
was challenged by a revolt of the Ashraf in Omdur- 
man under the leadership of Muhammad Sharif 
(November 1891). After some desultory firing and a 
few casualities, a formal reconciliation was effected 
by Khalifat al-Farak ‘Ali b. Mubammad Hild on 
terms advantageous to the Ashraf. The danger once 
past, the Khalifa proceeded to destroy his opponents 
piecemeal. Mubammad Sharif himself was arrested 
in March 1892, and sentenced to imprisonment by a 
special tribunal. Thereafter the Khallfa’s autocracy 
was unchallenged. His only intimates in matters of 
government were his half-brother Ya‘kab, who acted 
as his wazir (but without the title), and his son 
‘Uthman, who about this time received the honorific 
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of Shaykh al-Din, and was trained for the eventual 
succession. 

While the Khalifa thus strengthened his position 
internally, there was increasing European pressure 
on the frontiers of the Mahdist state. Suakin, which 
alone among the garrisons of the Red Sea area had 
not fallen to ‘Uthm4n Dikna, formed the base for a 
campaign against the local Ansar after the Anglo- 
Egyptian victory at Toski. The operations, early 
in 1891, culminated in the capture of ‘Uthman 
Dikna’s headquarters at Tokar (Tikar) in Feb. 1891. 
Although still a nuisance, he was no longer a threat 
to the Anglo-Egyptian forces in the vicinity. In the 
previous year Eritrea had been constituted an Italian 
colony. A Mahdist raid into the territory was routed 
(December 1893), and in July 1894 the Italians with 
the prior agreement of the British government 
occupied Kasala [q.v.]. The loss of this important 
strategic position was even more serious than that 
of Tokar, but in spite of making a threatening demon- 
stration in Omdurman, the Khallfa did not take 
the offensive. The Italian presence in Eritrea was 
equally threatening to Menelik II, who had emerged 
as the ruler of Ethiopia after the death of John IV. 
In 1895 he sought to establish friendly relations with 
the Khalifa, but his overtures were repulsed. He re- 
peated them in 1896 after his victory over the Italians 
at Adowa, and further embassies were received in 
Omdurman in 1897 and 1898, but no practical 
military or political co-operation resulted. 

A more remote European danger appeared in the 
far south, when Belgian expeditions from the Congo 
Free State began to advance towards the Upper Nile 
and Bahr al-Ghazal. In 1892 Fad! al-Mawl4 Muham- 
mad and his followers entered the service of the 
Congo Free State, he himself being recognised as 
the governor of the Equatorial province. In the 
following year, a Mahdist force was sent to strengthen 
the garrison at al-Radjdjaf. Its commander, ‘Arabi 
Dafa‘ Allah defeated and killed Fad! al-Mawla 
(January 1894), and combated the Belgians with 
some success, His isolated position and precarious 
communications with Omdurman were, however, 
insuperable difficulties, and in February 1897 he 
lost al-Radjdjaf to a Belgian force. 

By his time the final assault on the Mahdist state 
was developing. In March 1896 the British govern- 
ment authorised an advance by the Egyptian army 
into the Mahdist province of Dongola. While the 
pretext for the invasion was afforded by the Italian 
defeat at Adowa, the real reasons lie in British foreign 
policy and the international situation at the time 
(see G. N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper 
Nile, 1882-1899, Edinburgh 1965). The Egyptian 
expeditionary force, commanded by Sir H. H. 
Kitchener, constructed a railway as it advanced up 
the Nile from Wadi Halfa. By the end of September 
1896 the province was completely occupied. In the 
following year, Kitchener was authorised to make a 
further advance. A second railway was constructed 
across the Nubian desert, reaching the Nile at Aba 
Hamad, and was extended southwards as the Anglo- 
Egyptian force advanced. Warned by the loss of 
Dongola, the Khalifa summoned Mahmid Ahmad 
with the bulk of his forces from the west to defend 
the approaches to Omdurman. He proved to be an 
irresolute commander, lacking in all initiative. His 
base was al-Matamma (9.v.] in Dja‘ali territory. Its 
inhabitants refused to evacuate their town, which 
Mahmiid Abmad took by force of arms—an incident 
which confirmed the hatred of awldd al-balad for 
the Ta‘@isha. Once established there, Mahmid 


Ahmad was reluctant to move northwards to con- 
front the invaders, who were steadily advancing 
along the river-line. Abii Hamad fell in August 1897, 
and the important route-centre of Berber was 
evacuated in the same month. Mahmid Ahmad, faced 
with increasing desertions and shortage of supplies, 
was ultimately goaded to advance. His army (aug- 
mented by troops brought in by ‘Uthm4n Dikna) 
was overwhelmed on 8 April 1896 at the battle of 
the Atbara (g.v.], and he himself was taken prisoner. 
The Anglo-Egyptian advance continued, and the 
Mahdist state received its death-blow at the battle 
of Karrarl, often called the battle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898). Ya‘kib died in the fighting 
but the Khalifa escaped, and remained a fugitive’ 
for over a year. Finally, he and a handful of Ansar 
were defeated by Sir Reginald Wingate in a skirmish 
(24 November 1899) at Umm Diwaykarat on the 
White Nile, in which he was killed. ‘Uthman Shaykb 
al-Din was made prisoner, and died in the following 
year. 

6. Institutions of the Mahdiyya. The rapid 
development of the Mahdiyya into an armed rebel- 
lion, then into a territorial state, necessitated the 
improvisation first of a command-structure, and 
secondly of an administrative system. During the 
lifetime of the Mahdi, the key position in both these 
respects was occupied by the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah. He 
commanded the Black Flag (al-Raéya al-Zarkd’), the 
largest of the three divisions of the army, consisting 
of the western Bakkara tribesmen, and in addition he 
held the title of amir djuyiish al-Mahdiyya, implying 
an oversight of the fighting forces as a whole. His two 
colleagues commanded smaller divisions, the Khalifa 
‘All the Green Flag (al-Rdya al-Khadrd’) composed 
of Bakkara from Kordofan and the White Nile, 
and the Khalifa Mubammad Sharif the Red Flag 
recruited from awldd al-balad. As previously men- 
tioned, the Mahdl conferred plenary powers on the 
Khalifa ‘Abd Allah in January 1883. The title of 
amir was held by subordinate officers, who in the 
early stages of the Mahdiyya had commanded vir- 
tually autonomous tribal or local contingents. In 
May 1884 the Mahdi ordered this term to be dis- 
continued, probably because of its overtones of 
worldly rank, and substituted ‘dmil, but amir has re- 
mained in popular usage until the present. With the 
emergence of a territorial state, the chief officers be- 
came military governors of provinces (sing. tmdra, 
later ‘imdla). 

The successes won in the djihad made the establish- 
ment of a financial system urgently necessary, since 
the Mahdi had constant difficulty in preventing the 
tribesmen from appropriating the booty. A treasury 
(bayt al-mal) had probably been organised at Kadir, 
and after the fall of E] Obeid, the MahdI formally 
appointed his friend Ahmad Sulayman as its com- 
missioner (amin bayt al-mal). The sources of revenue 
at this time were two: booty (ghanima) and a levy 
of grain and cattle, to which the term zakdt was 
applied. As under the Turkiyya, Ottoman, Egyptian, 
Austrian and Spanish coins were in circulation, 
After the taking of Khartoum, the Mahdi minted 
gold pounds and silver dollars. He was the first 
Sudanese ruler to exercise this prerogative. 

Although the Mahdi envisaged a restoration of the 
primitive Islamic umma, he soon found himself 
obliged to give judicial decisions and to promulgate 
administrative regulations which were in effect 
legislative acts. Many of these resulted from the 
revolutionary war, e.g, rulings concerning broken 
marriages and irregular unions, and questions of 
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landownership. Undesirable customs regarded as 
repugnant to Islam were prohibited. The Mahdi's 
judicial functions were widely delegated to his 
officials, and one specifically judicial officer was ap- 
pointed with the title Addi al-Islim. Ahmad ‘Ali, 
who held this post for twelve years (1882-94), had 
been a judge in Dar Fir under the Turkiyya. 

These military and administrative institutions 
developed further during the reign of the Khalifa, 
A detachment of the djihddiyya, the regular corps 
first formed during the siege of El Obeid, was 
stationed in the Kara, i.e, Fort Omdurman of the 
Turkiyya. After the revolt of the Ashraf in 1891 the 
Khalifa felt the need of a reliable bodyguard. This 
was created by expanding a corps of orderlies, the 
mulazimiyya. By 1895 it consisted of 9,000 or more 
troops under the general command of ‘Uthm4n 
Shaykh al-Din. A civil service, recruited chiefly from 
awlad al-balad and Copts, staffed the departments 
and treasuries of the capital and the provinces. 
Many of its members had occupied similar posts 
under the Turkiyya; some went on to serve the 
Condominium. Already in the Mahdi's time a regular 
chancery procedure had been established, and the 
surviving archives of the Mahdiyya as a whole 
have been estimated at 50,000 pieces. The bulk of 
them are now in the Central Records Office in Khar- 
toum (see P. M. Holt, The Mahdist archives and 
related documents, in Archives, v/28 [1962], 193-200). 
Despatches were sometimes exchanged almost daily 
between the ruler and his provincial governors. The 
provinces fell into two categories; an outer circle 
under military governors with their own fiscal and 
judicial establishments and garrison troops, and a 
core of metropolitan provinces, which were fiscal 
areas rather than administrative units, and were 
tributary to the treasury in Omdurman. 

The history of the office of amin bayi al-mal illus- 
trates both the institutional elaboration and the 
increasing autocracy of the Khalifa’s reign. Ahmad 
Sulayman, the first amin, was a partisan of the 
Ashraf, and was disgraced in April 1886. His succes- 
sor, Ibrahim Muhammad ‘Adlan, had been a mer- 
chant in El Obeid. His reluctance to extort grain 
for the soldiery during the great famine led to a 
clash with the Khalifa and his execution (February 
1890), His successor, al-Nar Ibrahim al-Djirayfawi, 
was another former merchant. Tenure of office 
became increasingly precarious: one commissioner 
was twice appointed and twice removed, and the 
last year of the reign saw three treasurers, At the 
same time special treasuries were established, of 
which the most important were the treasury of the 
muldzimiyya and the Khalifa’s privy treasury. The 
sources of revenue had meanwhile changed. With the 
ending of the djihdd, ghanima sank into insignificance. 
Zakat continued to be levied and also fifr, a poll-tax 
paid at the end of Ramadan. Zakat was also paid 
as customs-dues, originally at the rate of 2%, but 
al-Djirayfawi imposed a further 10%, and this 
might indeed be taken at several points on the route. 
Fines were imposed on smoking and drinking, and 
the goods of other offenders were liable to confisca- 
tion. In addition, merchants and others might be 
required to pay “contributions” (fabarru‘a@t) to the 
treasury. The minting of dollars at Omdurman con- 
tinued, but the silver was increasingly debased. 
The minting of gold had ceased with the Mahdi’s 
pounds, which were soon driven out of circulation 
by Gresham's Law. 

The history of the judiciary is similar. Ahmad ‘AIIi 
held office as hadi al-Islam until May 1894, when he 





lost the Khalifa’s confidence, and was thrown into 
prison. His successor, al-Husayn Ibrahim wad al- 
Zahra’, had been trained at al-Azhar, but his over- 
zealous adherence to the principles of the Shari‘a 
led to a clash with Ya‘kib. He was imprisoned and 
put to death, probably in the summer of 1895. The 
title of Addi al-Islam seems to have died with him. 
Already in the time of Ahmed ‘AIT there was a deputy- 
judge (wakil al-mahkama), and the two seem usually 
to have acted in concert. By the end of the Khalifa’s 
reign, the chief judge had six deputies (nuwwdad), 
two of whom had special duties in connection with 
the muldzimiyya. In addition, there were special 
courts in Omdurman for the market, the quay and 
the treasury. Both in the capital and the provinces, 
the judicial officers were dependent on the Khalifa 
and his governors, and were deferential to their 
wishes. 

7. Subsequently developments. Although 
the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest overthrew the Mah- 
dist state, Mahdism continued to be a powerful 
force, particularly in the west. The movement 
was virtually proscribed in the early years of the 
Condominium by Wingate, who was governor- 
general from 1899 to 1916. The surviving leaders 
were held in prison, the use of the Mahdi’s devotional 
manual! (rath) was forbidden, and several religious 
risings were suppressed, The revival of the Mahdiyya 
in a new form was the achievement of a posthumous 
son of the Mahdi, ‘Abd al-Rahman (1885-1959), 
whose considerable political talent found opportunity 
in changing political circumstances during and after 
the First World War. To many Ansar he was a 
charismatic figure, regarded by some as al-Nabi 
‘Isa, and hence as having an eschatological role. 
To his westernised followers, he was rather a nation- 
alist leader, the patron of the Umma Party, which 
was founded in 1945, and has continued to play a 
leading part in Sudanese politics. In one modern 
view, the Mahdi is seen as a mudjaddid, and the 
Mahdiyya as a reformist but essentially orthodox 
movement. 
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AL-MAHDJAR (sometimes in the plural, al- 

Mahadjir), name given in Arabic to places in 
Northern, Central and Southern America to 
which Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians and 
other Arabs have emigrated (hddjarva), The 
towns whose names recur most often in modern 
Arabic literature are New York, Sao Paolo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires; there has developed 
there, in the first half of the present century, a 
characteristic literary movement, the vestiges of 
which have not yet been completely effaced; but 
these are not the only locations on the American 
continent where emigrants from the Near East 
have settled and where they have published, in 
Arabic or in the national languages (English, Spanish 
or Portuguese), bulletins, journals, periodicals and 
books with the object of promoting understanding 
of the Arabs and their heritage, or in furtherance 
of their political causes of the moment, 

The flow of emigration towards the New World 
originated in what was then known as Syria (the 
land currently comprising Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine) at the end of the roth century and the 
beginning of the 2oth, attaining its highest point 
in North America in 1913; the tide began to ebb 
in the period following the First World War as a 
result of obstacles placed by the United States in 
the way of immigration, with the limitation on 
numbers of immigrants and with legislation on 
nationality, passed in 1924, which almost put an 
end to it, although the influx of emigrants into 
South America continued. 

The causes of the emigration were primarily 
economic, Among the Lebanese—who left their 
country in the greatest number—the inhabitants 
of the mountain region were deprived of agricultural 
land after the establishment of the régime of the 
mulasarrifiyya (see LUBNAN], inaugurated in 1861 
(and modified in 1864) in the wake of the inter- 
community religious disturbances of 1860 and 
following intervention by the European states, and 
by France in particular. This régime accorded 
administrative autonomy to the mountain region, 
which possessed meagre financial resources, having 
first detached from it its fertile plains and sea ports. 


A section of the population was thus forced to leave 
the mountain region and to seek employment in 
Beirut and other Lebanese towns. This was the first 
phase; subsequently, some individuals left their 
homeland and made their way to Egypt and other 
African countries. When emigration to America 
became possible, some groups of Lebanese, insig- 
nificant in size, travelled there. After 1881 the scale 
of the movement accelerated, as the first emigrants 
enticed their compatriots with glowing reports of 
the financial opportunities that existed in America, 
while tourists, shipping companies and their agents 
added further encouragement, to such an extent 
that at the beginning of the zoth century a virtual 
epidemic had arisen and almost half the inhabitants 
of Lebanon left their country, The contagion spread 
to the cities of the interior (Homs, Damascus and 
Aleppo) and to the mountains occupied by the 
‘Alawites, whence it is estimated that a seventh 
of the population chose to become exiles. Some 
Palestinians had preceded the Lebanese, and others 
accompanied them, By the final phase of the move- 
ment, the total number of immigrants from Greater 
Syria who were settled in the United States and 
Canada exceeded half a million, attaining close to 
double this figure in the cities of Central and South 
America. 

At the time, the movement was encouraged among 
the Christian population of Syria not only by 
economic factors—including the oppression of the 
peasants by their feudal lords, the monopoly over 
lands and goods exercised by the monastic commu- 
nities, the oppressive burden of taxation, disastrous 
crop-failures, the slump in the natural silk market 
caused by the success of artificial Japanese silk 
sold cheaply and the diversion of international trade- 
routes following the excavation of the Suez Canal— 
but also on account of psychological factors aroused 
by a hated social and political situation; detestation 
of the foreign authority which governed them and 
always regarded them with suspicion, religious 
conflicts which culminated in the events of 1860, 
persistent sectarianism, corruption of an administra- 
tion in which bribery was rife, the subjection of 
the faithful to religious leaders who collaborated 
with the feudal lords in oppressing and robbing them, 
the suppression of public liberties, the alienation 
experienced by the entire population in the time 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid, the posting of young Arabs to 
distant theatres of war, widespread ignorance and 
the rule of anarchy in all facets of existence. 

On the other hand, there was talk of those ad- 
vantages of emigration which constituted powerful 
incentives: the prospect of making a fortune, 
numerous opportunities for finding work, respect 
for public liberties, the acceptance by society of 
personal ambitions, the judgment of people by their 
actions and their abilities rather than on the basis 
of their origin and class, concern for the rights and 
dignity of all citizens without discrimination and 
the rule of order and of law, 

The Syrians in general and the Lebanese in 
particular had been in contact with the West and 
its culture since Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt 
(1798-1801) and the creation of scientific institutions 
in this country in the time of Mubammad ‘AII [¢.v.]. 
These contacts had been reinforced by the religious 
missions which began to arrive in Lebanon in the 
period when the son of the ruler of Egypt, Ibrahim 
Pasha [g.v.] was governor of Syria (1832-40), and 
which expanded their activities following the in- 
stallation of the régime of the mutasarrifiyya (1861), 
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founding schools, cultura! associations and charitable 
societies, importing presses, translating and publish- 
ing books. These contacts were also encouraged by 
the presence of tourists and members of the French 
expedition who stayed on in Lebanon for a full 
year after the events of 1860. These constant contacts 
with the West and the learning of the languages 
spoken there, in addition to the common religion 
which it shared with the majority of the future 
emigrants, reinforced their admiration for this part 
of the world and its principles, in particular those 
of the French Revolution and its well-known slogan, 
and strengthened their desire to migrate to it. 

When these factors are considered in conjunction 
with the geographical position of Lebanon and 
Syria, facing the West from the opposite shore of 
the Mediterranean, and the hereditary zest for 
trade and travel characteristic of the Lebanese, 
descendants of the Phoenicians as they are, and also 
their eagerness to travel far in search of favourable 
opportunities, it is possible to understand the deep 
significance of this quasi-collective migration 
towards the New World and the dispersal of this 
race throughout the globe, 

In the first instance, the emigrants were attracted 
to the United States; subsequently, they turned 
their attention towards the South, still virgin 
territory and offering greater employment oppor- 
tunities than the North, on account of sparseness of 
population, the vast areas of agricultural land re- 
quiring manpower, emergent industry and the wide 
range of opportunities for commerce. Opportunities 
for emigration to South America were enhanced 
following the visits to Palestine and Lebanon under- 
taken in 1877 and 1887 by the Emperor of Brazil 
Dom Pedro II and the conclusion, in 1892, of an 
agreement between the Ottoman and Brazilian 
governments establishing the conditions of immi- 
gration. This emperor, who spoke Arabic, favoured 
the settlement of emigrants in his country as a 
means of contribution towards its prosperity and 
furthering the exploitation of agricultural land, 
and he promised them aid and assistance. Argentina 
offered similar attractions with its enormous tracts 
of land requiring cultivation and its untapped 
material resources. Waves of immigrants therefore 
made their way towards South America, to such an 
extent that their number amounted to 300,000 in 
Argentina alone, and Brazil accepted more than 
half a million. For their part, the Palestinians pre- 
ferred the states of Central America or Chile and 
Mexico. 

After disembarkation, these foreigners settled in 
the poorer quarters of the towns which they had 
chosen, usually because they had relatives there, 
and attempted to make a living through street- 
trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the 
minority), would open a smal! shop, and some found 
opportunities for expansion, in some cases even 
becoming industrialists or prosperous merchants 
[see pyAtrya). 

The people among whom they lived had little 
respect for them. They called them Turks, because 
they came from a land dependent on the Ottoman 
Turkish state, and in some instances they were 
treated in the same light as the Mongols, members 
of the yellow race; the immigrants themselves were 
aware of the need to correct the image which had 
formed in the minds of Americans. 

Initially, they believed that their exile was tem- 
porary and would last no longer than the time needed 
to amass sufficient money to support themselves 
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and their families at home; this same time-period, 
it was hoped, would see changes in living conditions 
in their own country. But once settled and accus- 
tomed to their new existence, seeing their businesses 
prosper and their children growing up in this new 
milieu, learning its language and becoming attached 
to it, they contemplated staying there permanently, 
in spite of the pain involved in the awareness of 
exile and in spite of the bitter nostalgia that they 
felt for their country and families. 

There can be no doubt that it was in response 
to the need to communicate among themselves in 
their exile, and on the other hand to follow events 
occurring at home, that they were Jed to produce 
anumber of minor Arabic newspapers; these began 
to appear with the arrival of the first waves of 
immigrants in the closing years of the 19th century, 
but in the South and the North of the continent. 

It was in New York in 1892 that the first news- 
paper, Kawkab A mirika, appeared, followed byal-SAsr 
(1894), al-Ayydm (1897), al-Hudd (1898) and Mir’at 
al-Gharb (1899). In Brazil, the oldest one, al- 
Fayhd? (1895), was followed by four others: al- 
Rakib (1897), al-Sarazil (1898), al-Mandgir (1899) 
and al-Sawdb (1900). 

Subsequently, the need was felt to form associa- 
tions and literary societies to serve the interests of 
the immigrants, unite their energies and support 
their social institutions. Al-Djam‘iyya al-siiriyya 
al-mutiahida came into existence in New York in 
1907, and other associations followed. In Brazil, 
numerous clubs were founded, of which the most 
important was al-Nédi al-himsi, and literary societies 
subsequently came into being. But literary life 
prospered at an earlier stage in North America, for 
the following reasons: immigration there had a 
longer history, printing-presses had been established 
there at a relatively early date and writers of talent 
had been living there since the end of the previous 
century. Amin al-Rihan! [see au-rlgAn!I] arrived 
in New York in 1888, followed by Djabran Khalll 
Djabran (q.v.] in 1895, the poet Nudra Haddad in 
1897, then, at the beginning of the century, the two 
poets Nasib ‘Arida and Rashid Ayydb in 1905, 
Nudra’s brother, the journalist ‘Abd al-Masth 
Haddad in 1907, Mikhail Nu‘ayma [g.v.] and Tliyya 
Abi Madi [g.v. in Suppl.) in rorr. Printing-presses 
proliferated to such an extent that six were in 
existence by 1910, producing, besides newspapers, 
some remarkable literary reviews, such as al-Funtin 
(1913) which was edited by Nastb ‘Arida, and al- 
S@ik (1912) edited by ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad. 

Amin al-Ribdni began to write in newspapers at the 
end of the last century; his extremely vivid language 
had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked 
penchant for innovation. He had published three of 
his books before Djabran’s first, al-Masikd, appeared 
in 1905. The concerns of his people, both in the 
mahdjar and in their homeland, pre-occupied him, 
and he set himself to preaching liberation in the 
widest sense of the term, political, social and in- 
tellectual, and to attacking in his articles and books 
(al-Muhdlafa al-thulathiyya, al-Mukari wa ‘Il-kahin, 
Zanbakat al-fawr, Khdridj al-harim) inertia, bigotry 
and religious sectarianism, It is, moreover, entirely 
symptomatic that his first work published in the 
mahdjar is intitled Ta'rikh al-thawra al-firansiyya. 

For his part, Djabran began in 1903, while still 
residing in Boston (which he did not leave for New 
York until r912) to publish his articles in the news- 
papers al-Muhddjir (1903), al-Huda@ and Mir°at al- 
Gharb. He appears to have been more forceful than al- 
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Rihani and more inclined to challenge traditions 
directly. Because he loved painting, imagery domi- 
nated his writing, and his education and experience 
endowed him with burning zeal and a penchant for 
idealism, His style reveals a poetic soul close to the 
sources of an Oriental mysticism inherited in the 
West by the various romantic movements. He put 
together in his first books ‘Ard’is al-muridj (1906), 
al-Arwah al-mutamarrida (1908), al-Adjniha al- 
mutahassira (1912) and Dam‘a wa-btisima (1913), 
his articles and novels which had been published in 
the newspapers of the mahdjar and in the two 
reviews al-Funtn and al-S@ih. 

Like al-Rihani and Djabrin, Nu‘ayma also pos- 
sessed a pronounced taste for innovation. He retained 
from his theological studies, undertaken in Russia 
between 1906 and rgr11, a profound religiosity and, 
like Djabran, a tendency towards mysticism; he 
considered it necessary to go beyond the sensory 
organs in order to arrive at the reality of things, but 
he did not have the same ardour of feeling and he 
was sometimes more capable of effecting a synthesis. 
After theology, he turned to the study of law and 
literature at an American university. This training 
enabled him to improve his precision of expression 
and to attain a better equilibrium between the ele- 
ments of the work of art; his knowledge of Russian 
literature also enhanced his aptitude for psychological 
analysis. 

In this way, these men of talent, as well as the 
writers and poets who joined them later, were able 
to prove their literary abilities and, almost forty 
years after the arrival of the first waves of immigra- 
tion in New York they found the means enabling 
them to found, after the end of the First World War, 
an association which had the object of “stimulating 
the literary spirit” and of establishing the norms 
of literary work. In 1920 they formed al-Rabifa al- 
kalamiyya, entrusting the presidency to the ‘‘doyen" 
Djabran and the post of secretary to the “‘coun- 
sellor” Nu‘ayma. Included among its members 
were the poets Tliyya Abi Madi (1890-1957), Nasib 
‘Arida (1887-1946), Rashid Ayyab (1871-1941), 
Nudra Haddad (1881-1950) and his brother ‘Abd 
al-Masib (1890-1963) and a number of less prolific 
writers, of whom the best known was William 
Catzeflis (1879-1950), treasurer of the Rabifa. They 
decided to make the review al-S@ih the pulpit from 
which to address the public. 

Literary reviews in Lebanon and South America 
soon began reprinting specimens of their work in 
verse and in prose, delighting in the strong innovatory 
tendency that they revealed, to such an extent that 
their reputation became wider and their influence 
on the literary life of the Arabs was accentuated. 

But after the formation of the Rdabifa, Djabran 
wrote nothing more in Arabic, except for a few 
articles, and he turned to the English language in 
which he composed eight books, of which The 
Prophet is considered the most significant work of 
his entire corpus. He gives his prophet the name 
al-Mustafé and, in a very engaging poetic style, 
puts into his mouth, in the manner of Nietzsche 
with Zarathustra, the outcome of his interpretation 
of existence and of man. 

The other members of the Rabifa continued to 
write in Arabic. Mikha’fil Nu‘ayma collected his 
articles of criticism and published them in a book 
intitled al-Ghirbal (1923); from this work it is possible 
to draw all the rules of criticism representing the 
most important characteristics of the writing of the 
Rabifa: to preach innovation, to uphold the truth, 


to relate literature to life and always to make it 
revolve around man and his vital problems. Nu‘ayma 
is also the author of a series of short stories and 
articles which he subsequently inserted in his narra- 
tive collection, Kan ma kan (1937), in the Kitab 
al-Marabhil (ca. 1936) and in the first part of his 
philosophical novel Mudhakhirat al-Arkash (1949). 
Before the formation of the Rabifa, he had published 
his only dramatic work, al-dba? wa ‘l-baniin (1917), 
in which he took the part of the younger generation 
and attempted to reconcile classical and dialectal 
forms in dialogue. 

The majority of the members of the Rabifa wrote 
in verse and in prose, but it is the poets among them 
who still occupy the prominent place. Tliyya Abi 
Madi, whose collections of verse composed in the 
mahdjar were published before (vol. ii of his Diwan, 
1919) and after the formation of the Rdbifa (al- 
Djadéwil, 1927 and al-Khamdil, 1946) was a poet 
of such fecundity, such ardour of feeling, such 
penetrating sensibility and appealling style that he 
continues to enjoy the widest reputation. He is 
followed by Nasib ‘Arida, all of whose poetry was 
published in his single diwdn, al-Arwah al-hdira 
(1946), who displays a very sensitive and troubled 
soul. For their part, Rashid Ayyab, author of al- 
Ayytibiyyat (1916), of Aghané 'l-darwish (1928) and 
of Hiya 'I-dunyd (1939), and Nudra Haddad, whose 
single diwdn is intitled Awrdk al-kharif (1941), their 
poetry reveals the weight of nostalgia, anguish 
and love of mankind which essentially characterises 
the literature of the mahdjar and the charm of style 
which marks its form. 

However, the Rabdifa did not monopolise the entire 
immigrant literary movement in North America, 
and there remained, outside it, renowned men of 
letters and journalists including Amin al-Rthanl, 
pioneer of the literature of the mahdjar, the poet 
Mas‘id Sam4ba (1882-1946), whose poetry was 
powerful, versatile and rich in metre, the historian 
Philip Hitti (Hitti), who contributed, through his 
historical works composed in English, to making the 
Arabs, their history and their civilisation known 
to the West, the journalist Na‘im Mukarzal, pro- 
prietor of al-Hudé, his brother Sallim who published 
numerous periodicals, and many other poets and 
writers. 

The Rabifa lasted more than ten years (1920-31); 
with the death of its doyen Djabran (1931) and the 
return of Nu‘ayma to his homeland (1932), it was 
dispersed, but other members continued their 
literary production for a certain length of time. 

To give due credit to the Rdbdifa, it must be re- 
called that the literary press which made known to 
the world the best of the production of the mahdjar 
is owed to three of its members, al-Funién to Nasib 
‘Arida (1913), al-S@ik to ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad 
(r912) and al-Samir to Iliyya Aba Madi (1929); 
that, through the combined action of all its members, 
there came into being the first modern literary 
movement to present to readers of Arabic a kind 
of literary school, in spite of individual disagreements; 
that genres such as biography, the short story and 
the philosophical novel only became known in 
Arabic literature as a result of the artistic form that 
these writers gave to them; that one of its members, 
‘Abd al-Masih Haddad, preserved in his original 
histories published under the title Hikdyat al- 
mahdjar (1931), documents relating to the first 
phase of the immigration which contain precise 
and living details with which history is not normally 
concerned; that the effects of their reformist move- 
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ment on Arabic society are almost as important 
as its consequences in the literary domain, since 
they aimed to reconstruct the Arabic personality 
on new social foundations characterised essentially 
by love, a principle drawn from the Gospel; and that 
their activity in the cause of renewal gave firm sup- 
port to that which came into existence in the Near 
East through the influence of the Diwan of Mutran, 
of the Apollo group and its disciples, and that the 
latter movement perhaps thereby gained a stronger 
voice, clearer views and greater homogeneity. 

With the demise of the Rabita, the centre of gravity 
of literary activity shifted towards Brazil, where 
the first association had been founded under the 
name Riwak al-Ma‘arri (1900) by Na‘im Labaki, 
but had ceased to exist long before the First World 
War when its founder returned to his homeland 
in 1908; its members then took to holding in their 
homes what could be described as literary salons. 
Subsequently, in 1933 Michel al-Ma‘lif [see at- 
MA‘LOF] succeeded in founding an association 
which took the name al-‘Usba al-andalusiyya; this 
title was chosen by the members of the group 
because they were conscious of the fact that they 
lived among a people originally from the Iberian 
peninsula, in the south of which their Muslim Arab 
ancestors had been assimilated with the population, 
and they believed that they were rediscovering al- 
Andalus in this ‘‘New Andalusia". It seems to be 
an established fact that numerous Muslims of Spain, 
who had been forced to convert to Christianity 
after the end of their rule in 1492 and the decision 
of Philip III in 1609 to expel the Arabs and to try 
them before the courts of the Inquisition, took part 
in campaigns of exploration and conquest in the 
New World. The peoples of South America thus 
retain in their culture and their blood traces of the 
civilisation and the blood of the Arabs of al-Andalus; 
these are visible in their languages, appearance, 
customs and social traditions, which are familiar 
to Arab immigrants and encourage them to believe 
that here they can become attached to their roots. 

The ‘Usba fulfilled its linguistic and literary 
mission with the aid of important societies founded 
by the immigrants, numerous schools established 
for teaching the Arabic language (for example, 
some fifteen thousand pupils were educated at the 
school of the Mu‘allim Wadi‘ al-Yazidjl), various 
social institutions sponsored by clubs which or- 
ganised, for their support, festivals in the course of 
which members of the ‘Usba delivered speeches 
and recited their poetry, in addition to the festivals 
which took place on the occasion of various national 
cerenomies; it was also assisted by journals and 
reviews of which the most important were al-Shark, 
edited by MisA Kurayyim and al-Andalus al- 
djadida, edited by Shukr Allah al-Djurr, which 
published the literary work of its members, some- 
times also campaigning on behalf of opposing 
political opinions and thus supplying other motives 
for original creation to men of letters whether they 
belonged to the association or not. 

At first, the latter had chosen as its platform al- 
Andalus al-djadida which one of its members, Shukr 
Allah al-Djurr, published in Rio de Janeiro; two 
years after its foundation, in 1935, it established 
its own organ to which it gave its name, al-‘Usba, 
and of which the editor-in-chief was another of its 
members, Habib Mas‘id. The ‘Usba and its review 
lasted until 1953, by which time it had been con- 
siderably enfeebled by death and by the return of 
the exiles to their homeland, With it, there came to 


an end the second literary movement of the mahdjar 
and the torch of mahdjari literature was extinguished; 
all that remains of it today are a few timid flames 
bere and there on the American continent which 
still resist the assaults of time. 

In North America, the mahdjar built up the 
prestige which it enjoys both there and in the Near 
East on prose rather than poetry, in spite of the 
influence exercised by the Mawahkib of Diabran, 
the Hams al-djufin of Nu‘ayma and the poetical 
works of Iiyya Abi Madi and Nasib ‘Arida, in 
turning the modern poetic movement towards the 
heart and the soul of man and in reforming the 
linguistic form and the music of verse, in spite also 
of the debt owed to the pioneers, al-Rihani and 
Djabran, for the development of the “poem in 
prose’ which is highly regarded in certain Arab 
circles. In the domain of Arabic rhetoric, Djabran 
created a kind of school of his own, with his style 
that was harmonious, warm and wrapped in a maze 
of symbols and colourful images, both pleasing and 
elusive to the senses. His prose and that of Nu‘ayma 
are applied, on the other hand, to major subjects 
concerning man, society and criticism, for which 
versification is inappropriate on account of the 
concentrated texture of Arabic verse; in addition, 
they tackled in prose the majority of literary genres. 
It is by means of this depth and this universality 
that their prose and with it, the Rabifa kalamiyya 
and the works of the mahdjar as a whole, have 
acquired the prestige that they enjoy in modern 
Arabic literature. 

In the case of the ‘Usha, it is verse which absolutely 
dominates the work of its members, under the 
influence of the inherited taste of the Arabs for 
poetry, in a milieu constantly looking back towards 
its Andalusian past. It is by means of this poetry 
that the activity of the mahdjar occupies a place in 
modern Arabic literature for which the credit 
belongs to the most prolific and gifted poets of the 
*Usba: al-Sha‘ir al-Karawi (Rashid Salim al-Kharl, 
born in 1887, emigrated to Brazil in 1913), Ilyas 
Farhat (born in 1893, emigrated in 1910), Shafik al- 
Ma‘lif (born in 1905, emigrated in 1926) and Shukr 
Allah al-Djurr (born in 1905, emigrated in 1919). 

It may be noted, in general, that the poets and 
writers of South America were deeply attached to 
their literary and general intellectual heritage on 
account of the admiration that they felt for it; this 
is why they kept their eyes fixed upon it when 
seeking inspiration for their poetic works, while 
Djabran and Nu‘ayma, in the North, showed little 
interest in this heritage and Abd Madi, ‘Arida, and 
the other poets of the Rabija ignored it completely, 
even if they read ancient works. Al-RibAni appre- 
ciated the latter and translated some fragments into 
English, without, however, allowing himself to be 
bound by literary tradition. In addition, their works 
were dominated, in a general manner, by the origi- 
nality and innovation which earned them their 
reputation and enabled them to exert their influence 
on modern Arabic literature. It seems in fact that 
these two tendencies were caused by the influence 
of the milieu; in the North, American society 
removed authors from their literary heritage, while 
those in the South were brought closer to it, as has 
been shown, This also accounts for the fact that the 
most eminent writers of the North have displayed 
linguistic weaknesses, amounting in some cases to 
misunderstanding of the rules of Arabic (see the 
article intitled Nakik al-dafadi‘, in al-Ghirbdl), while 
in the South there were poets (Ily’s Farbat in 
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particular) who imitated the glories of the past 
and celebrated the Bedouin life, camels and tents; 
and even those who are distinguished by clarity 
and sensitivity of expression (e.g. al-Sha‘ir al-Karawi 
and Shafik al-Ma‘laf, have never lapsed into the 
use of excessively affected language, even though 
the nature of Lebanon and the poetry that emanates 
from its atmosphere have exerted their influence 
on their poetic images. 

This difference between the North and South is 
revealed in the content as well as in the form. 
In North America, men of letters are for the most 
part interested in general human problems, both in 
their verse and their prose; they are broadly con- 
cerned with the destiny of man whose soul they wish 
to save from the oppression of material civilisation. 
Christianity and the ancient oriental religions, 
western romanticism, the works of which they 
have read in part and the writers of mystical tendency 
(Blake, Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau) have left 
their mark on their literature, while those of South 
America address themselves to national questions 
and the interests of their compatriots who had 
stayed in their homeland, to such an extent that 
they commemorated some national festivals and 
honoured past and present rulers and writers of 
their country. But this did not prevent the poets 
of the South from writing historical dramas and 
excelling in long compositions, for example ‘Ald 
bisdt al-rih by Fawzi al-Ma‘lif, ‘Abkar by his brother 
Shafik or Mu‘allakat al-arz by Ni‘ma Kazan. 

In Buenos Aires, the poet Georges Saydab (1893- 
1978) attempted in 1949 to establish a new literary 
association to which he gave the name al-Rabifa 
al-adabiyya, but it ceased to exist two years later. 
Literary production in Argentina has remained 
limited to the personal and prolific efforts of the 
poet and prose-writer Ilyas Kunsul (1914-81) who 
has been succeeded in this respect by his younger 
brother Zaki (emigrated to Argentina in 1928). 
The work of these two writers and that of George 
Saydah is dominated, like the literary output of 
all men of letters of the South, simultaneously 
by concern for the national problems of their country 
of origin and by the desire to respect the purity, 
versatility and correctness of expression, 

A few further remarks should be made concerning 
the efforts still being exercised today by immigrants 
in South and Central America, but also in the North, 
to spread through the American continent awareness 
of numerous aspects of their general literary heritage, 
ancient as well as modern, with books such as Kalila 
wa-Dimna, the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldin, the 
Mi‘allakat, the Rikla of Ibn Battita, the Luzimiyyat 
and the Risdlat al-Ghufrdn of al-Ma‘arri, and the 
Tklil of al-Hamdani, as well as certain works of 
Diabran, of Nu‘ayma, of Aba Madi, of al-Sha‘ir 
al-Karawi, of Fawzi al-Ma‘lif and of his brother 
Shafik and of others. Philip Hitti has also edited 
Arabic texts (including the Kitdb al-Iibdr of Usima 
b, Munkidh, 1930) and has written in English his 
History of the Arabs (8th ed., 1963), History of Syria 
(2nd ed., 1957) and Lebanon in history (1957). 
Certain of his colleagues have applied themselves 
to making known the heritage of the Arabs, their 
customs, their legends and their stories, Arabs 
who emigrated to other states of the continent 
(Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile and the republics 
of Central America) have left a large number of 
books and periodicals in Arabic and Spanish which 
also have the purpose of making known the Arabs 
and their culture; in addition, they translated 


English, Spanish and Portuguese texts and in this 
respect played an important role in the cultural 
exchanges necessary between peoples. 

In a general fashion, the influence of the mahdjar 
on. Arabic literary thinking remains alive today, 
since its poets and its writers are still read; most 
of all, they have influenced authors of romantic 
tendency, both in the Maghrib and in the Mashrik, 
Manfalit! and Shabbi for example. Their critical 
thinking, represented in particular in al-Ghirbal 
by Nu‘ayma, has contributed to the moulding of 
one of the most eminent modern critics, Mubammad 
Mandir (1907-64) [9.v.]. 

Tt is now possible to summarise the common 
characteristics of the literature of the mahdjar 
in North and South America in the following fashion: 
dominance of the sentimental tendency of the authors 
on account of their expatriation and nostalgia for 
their native land; love of nature to the extent that 
it is made an object of worship, through the images 
of its beauty and serenity that they have brought 
with them and the consolation that they find therein 
in their distant exile; a penchant for reflection on 
the things of this world with poetic insight and 
lyricism in the manner of treating them. 

With these specialities and with the individual 
and collective differences revealed by their works, 
the emigrants have conferred on some of them a 
world-wide renown (especially The Prophet by 
Diabran, which has been translated into more than 
fifty languages, and ‘Ald bisdf al-rih by Fawzi al- 
Ma‘lif) and a special place in modern Arabic litera- 
ture. This particular and singular nature of their 
literary production is due to the particular and 
singular violence of their experience. 
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MAHIM, Matas, a town in the district and 
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tahsil of Rohtak in India, on the road connecting 
Dihli and Hansi, situated in lat. 28° 58’ N. and long. 
76° 18’ E.; it was formerly in the Pandjab, but 
since 1947 has fallen within the Indian Union 
(Hariana State). It was probably founded by Radjpit 
princes, but was allegedly destroyed at the end of the 
t2th century by Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad Ghiri 
{see GuOrips]. The Djami‘ Masdjid has an inscription 
from the reign of HumAyiin, recording its construc- 
tion by Bégam Sultan in 1531, and another from 
Awrangzib’s time, recording its completion or 
restoration in 1667, In 1732, Mahim and its district 
passed to the Nawwabs of Farrukhnagar, and later 
in the century it was harried by the Sikhs and 
Marafhas. From 1793 it was the centre of a petty 
principality carved out by an Irish adventurer 
George Thomas, but passed into the contro! of the 
British East India Company in 1803. The population 
of the Rohtak District according to the 1971 Census 
of India was 1,785,534, 98.49% of which was Hindu 
and 0.62% Muslim. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetecr of India*, xvi, 
430; Punjab District gazetcers. IIIA, Rohtak 
District, Lahore 1910, 24 fi. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

MAHIM, aport of India, with an island fort 
and two creeks forming a harbour, about 60 miles/ 
go km. north of Bombay. The large village of Kélvé 
on the opposite bank of one creek is now incorporated 
with it in one municipality named Kélvé-Mahim, 
which distinguishes it from the suburb of Mahim 
on Bombay island, The name is also spelt Mahim 
and, in Bahman! records, Maha’im. 

It was known to have been included in the posses- 
sions of the Dihlii sultanate in the mid-8th/14th 
century, from which it passed to the Gudjarat 
sultanate, of which it became the southernmost 
port on the north Konkan coast. At the time of 
Gudjarat-Bahmani friction, in 833/1430, the Bahmani 
governor of Dawlatabad, Khalaf Hasan, Malik al- 
Tudjdjar, occupied it, on receipt of a report that its 
Gudjar3ati commander had died, At that time, the 
Bahmanf northern maritime outpost was Thin4; 
but a counter-attack by the GudjarAtis was success- 
ful, thanks to the first recorded serious clash between 
Dakhni and Afaki elements in the Bahmant armies, 
and not only was Mahim regained but Thana also 
taken. 

In 896/1490 a Bahmani rebel amir, Bahadur Gilani, 
kolwal of Goa, engaged in piracy and predations on 
the north Konkan coast up to Cambay, sent a fleet 
of 200 raiding ships to attack Mahim, which caused 
the sultan Mabmad I of Gudjarat [g.v.] to request 
the Bahmani sultan to put an end to Bahadur's 
depredations (text of letter in ‘Ali Tabataba, Burhdn-i 
ma@Pathir, 147). (He was eventually defeated in 
900/494 by that Sultan-Kull, who thereby received 
the title of Kutb al-Mulk and later became the first 
ruler of the Kutb-Shahf sultanate [¢.v.]), 

In 920/1514 the Portuguese, negotiating with 
the Gudjarat sultan for permission to establish a 
base at Diu, were offered instead sites elsewhere, 
including Mahim (Afonso d'Albuquerque, Comment- 
aries, Eng. tr. W. de G, Birch, Hakluyt Soc. 1875-84, 
iv, 93-105); these they refused, but by 938/1532 
Mahim was in their possession, and they are recorded 
as successfully defending it against the Mughals 
in 1021/1612. It eventually fell to Shivadji [see 
MarAtuas) by 1068/1658, but in 1101/1689 Sidi 
Yakit Khan, the Mughal (Habshi) admiral at 
Diandjira, engaged against the Marafhas, took 
Mahim among other coastal forts (J. Grant Duff, 


History of the Marhattas, Bombay 1878, 274-6). 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see the bibls. to GupyarAt and 
BauMANIbs, (J. Burton-Pacz) 
MAHISUR, MAYSOR, conventional spelling 

Mysore, a former princely state of British 

India, now the core of a component state of the 

Indian Union called Karnataka, with its capital at 

Bangalore, and also the name of the town which 

was the dynastic capital of the state. 

The native state was a landlocked one of South 
India, lying between lats. 11° 36’ and 15° 2’ N. and 
longs. 74° 38’ and 78° 36° E. and with an area of 
29,433 8q. miles. Its population in 1941 was 7,329,140, 
over 90% of this being Hindu; the Muslim minority 
was overwhelmingly Sunni, Mysore city, the seat of 
the Maharadjas of Mysore, lies in lat, 12° 18’ N, 
and long. 76° 39’ E at an altitude of 2,493 feet. The 
principal language of the princely state and also of 
the present Karnataka was and is Kanarese or Kan- 
nada, spoken by approximately 65% of the popula- 
tion today, but Telugu, Tamil, Hindi and Marathi are 
also spoken on the fringes. 

1. Geography and history. Geographically, 
the Mysore princely state boundaries comprised 
what is essentially an undulating table land, with 
rocky hills and ravines, and with the steep mountain 
barrier of the Western Ghats forming the western 
limits and the Nilgiri Hills the southern ones. Mulai- 
nagiri rises to 6,317 feet; the mountains are lushly 
forested, the timber being exploited commercially, 
and rainfall can be as high as 360 inches per annum 
at the crest of the Western Ghats. This heavily- 
wooded hill country of western Mysore has tradition- 
ally been known as the Malnad, whereas the more 
open country of valleys and plains in the east, where 
rainfall may be as low as 20 inches per annum, is 
known as the Maydan or Bayalshime. Drainage 
here is mainly eastwards to the Bay of Bengal, with 
the main river systems of the Kaveri or Cauvery 
in the south and the Kistna or Krishna in the north; 
none of these rivers or their tributaries is navigable 
within the boundaries of the princely state, but they 
have always been used, e.g. by the use of dams, for 
irrigation purposes and, in the present century, for 
hydro-electric power generation. 

Popular etymology connects the name Mahisur 
with Skr. mahisa- “buffalo” (lit. powerful”); the 
name of the town is certainly old. The first contacts 
with the Muslims were in the time of the local Hindu 
dynasty of the Hoysalas (ca, 1022-1342), chieftains 
from the Western Ghats region with their capital 
at Dvarasamudra (see on them, J. D. M. Derrett, The 
Hoysalas, a mediaeval Indian royal family, Madras 
1957), In r310-rx the Dihil Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khal- 
dji’s general Malik Kafar or Malik Na@ib marched 
into South India and made the Hoysala ruler Vira 
Ballala Ill tributary to Dihll [see KHALpyTs], and 
Dvadrasamudra was sacked and razed by an expedi- 
tion sent by Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. Tughluk 
(g-v.] in 1327. 

After 1336 there arose in the southern tip of India 
the last great Hindu dynasty there, that of Vidjayana- 
gara, and the radjas gradually took over Mysore 
after the disappearance of the Hoysalas. This in- 
volved disputes with the Muslim kingdom to the 
north of the Bahmantis (¢.v.], and after the break-up 
of the Bahmant state in the early 16th century, 
disputes with the successor-state of the ‘Adil- 
ShAbls in Bidjapiir(g.vv.]. The radjas of Vidjayanagara 
were generally successful in keeping the Muslims ou 
of Mysore till 1565, when a coalition of the sultan 
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of Bidjapar, of Golkonda (the Kutb-Shahis [g.wv.]), 
of Ahmadnagar (the Nizam-Sh4hls [¢.vv.J) and of 
Bidar (the Barid-Shahis [g.vv.]) defeated Raima 
Radja at the battle of Talikota, leading to the sack of 
Vidjayanagara itself.Nevertheless, his descendants 
established the Rama Radja dynasty in Mysore, and 
it was from one of these that English merchants in 
1639 secured the grant of what became Fort St. 
George at Madras on the Coromandel coast in place 
of the earlier site at Masulipatam. 

Mysore now flourished under the wodtyar feuda- 
tories, who gradually assumed de facto power, ac- 
quiring in 1610 Shrirangapatfanam (Seringapatam). 
The power of the Muslims in Bidjapir was withstood, 
until in 1686-7 the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib [g.v.} 
crushed the independent power of the Bidjapir and 
Golkonda sultanates. Mysore, was, however, able to 
establish a modus vivendi with Awrangzib on a basis 
of common hostility to the rising power of the 
Marathas (g.v.). 

The mid-18th century years saw the rise in Mysore 
of the Muslim general Haydar ‘Ali, who under the 
commander-in-chief or dalawayi Nandjaradj ac- 
quired an access of prestige through his repelling 
Mar&tha incursions. Haydar ‘Ali’s prestige became 
such that in 1760 his help against the British was 
sought by the Comte de Lally in the French posses- 
sion of Pondicherry, and he became virtual ruler of 
Mysore under the Radja, withstanding the British and 
the forces of the Nizim of Haydarabad [g.v.] till 
his death in 1782 [see HAYDAR ‘ALI KHAN BAHADUR for 
details]. His son and successor in office Tipi Sultan 
instituted a strongly Muslim policy, including the 
forcible conversion of Hindus and measures against 
the production of alcohol and opium, On the death of 
the Radja in 1796, the traditional ruling family 
was suppressed by Tipi Sultan. His policy against 
Britain and her ally the Nizam involved a continu- 
ation of his father’s alliance with France, and diplo- 
matic approaches were made as far afield as to Bona- 
parte in Egypt and to the courts of Kabul and 
Istanbul, His ambitions were, however, ended at the 
battle of Seringapatam in May 1799 [see Tle? suttAn 
for details), 

The line of the Mysore Radjis was now restored 
in the person of the five-year old Krishna Radja 
Wadiyar (June 1799) under British protection 
and with Col, Arthur Wellesley (subsequently the 
first Duke of Wellington) as civil and military ruler 
during his minority (sc. till r81x), The Ré&dji’s 
later extravagance and misgovernment brought about 
an internal revolt in 1830 at Nagar (Haydar ‘Ali's 
old foundation of Haydarnagar), which led to the 
Governor-General of India, Lord William Bentinck, 
appointing a Mysore Council, with commissioners to 
exercise the substance of power there, Krishna Radja 
did not die until 1868, when his adopted son was 
recognised as his valid successor, and in 1881 the 
local dynasty recovered responsibility for admi- 
nistration, the civil and military station of Bangalore 
alone remaining in British hands. 

Over the next decades, internal growth brought 
rising prosperity to Mysore state, with expenditure 
on roads, metre gauge railways and irrigation, to- 
gether with the first electric power station in the 
subcontinent at the Cauvery Falls. In 1947 Mysore 
acceded to the Indian Union, and the Maharadja Sri 
Jayachamaraja Wadiyar became the new Mysore 
State's first governor. With the administrative re- 
organisation of 1953 and 1956, under the pressure 
of South Indian demands for ethnic and linguistic 
administrative units, the State (as that comprising 
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essentially Karanese speakers) received additional 
territories in the west which gave it a coastline on the 
Arabian Sea and it acquired the name of Karnataka; 
the much-increased area is now 74,037 5q. miles/ 
191,757 km*. The total population is 37,043,451 (1981 
estimate), and the population of the state capital 
Bangalore is 1,540,741 and of Mysore city 355,685 
(both 1971 census figures). The state is one of the 
most educationally advanced in the Union, with four 
universities and 31% of the population literate in 
1971. 
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D. Forrest, Tiger of Mysore, London 1970 (useful 
bibl.); O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, a 
general and regional vison London 1972. 

‘Cc. E. Bosworth) 

2. Monuments. The only aby hans building 
to survive from the Bidjapdri incursions, a mosque 
at Sante Benndr (ca. 1047/1637) in Shimoga 
District, owes little to ‘Adil Shahi influence as it 
was built from the granite of a temple to Ranganatha 
on the same site, with a groined roof and pointed 
arches. It is most remarkable for a stepped square 
tank surrounded by eight towers, with another 
at the centre, in the mixture of Hindu and Islamic 
forms characteristic of Vidjayanagara. The building 
is said to have been desecrated, and became known 
as a musdfir-khdna, The subsequent, but limited 
development of Muslim architecture did not begin 
until the Mughal invasion of 1098/1687, when it can 
be traced from the Djimi* Masdjids at the new 
administrative centre of Sira and at Hiribidanur 
near Gauribidanur, and some tombs at both places. 
At the latter, where the mosque faces the Dargah 
of Niyamat Bi (properly the tomb of Husayn 
Shah) across a pool, the influence of Bidjapar (g.v.] 
is evident in the careful modulation of the four- 
square tomb walls with panelled arches, the prom- 
inent guldastas at the corners, the shape of their 
finials, and the dome set on a lotus-petal base, with 
a hemispherical profile above; the mosque dome too 
is bulbous in the other Bidjapiri fashion, though 
here given a different, turnip-like profile, and it 
has a tall minaret shaft engaged at each frontcorner 
with lesser ones at the back. The merions are artic- 
ulated with smaller guldastas at intervals, and the 
front wall by blind arches pierced by openings below. 
The combination of masdjid, tank, and mausoleum is 
repeated at Kolar, where the makbara [9.v.] or 
cemetery houses twelve members of Haydar ‘AII’s 
(¢.v.] family, but the building, with six internal pillars 
and a dome placed off-centre over Haydar’s father, 
is of little interest. 

Although the Sangin Djami‘ Masdjid at 
Taramandalpet, Bangalore, follows the earlier 
pattern, with a prominent fretted parapet around 
the prayer-hall roof, and minarets at the front 
corners taller than these at the rear, these may not 
be original, as the roof was damaged in action 
and restored in 1836. The substructure is attributed 
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to the Mughal period. The Masdjid at the hill fort 
of Midigesi has its strongly tapered minarets 
set on massive square towers at the front corners 
of the hall, with battered angles framing a well- 
proportioned, three-arched facade. The relatively 
tall upper works are again crowned with a fretted 
parapet. Such mindrs, with domical finials, have be- 
come symbolic, like their ‘Adil Shah! counterparts, 
rather than functional. The Masdjid-i ‘All at 
Shrirangapaffanam represents the culmination 
of this type, as built by Tipd Sultan [¢.v.] (dated 
1201/1786-7). The rectangular precinct wall, which 
houses an internal verandah, encloses a high terrace 
with a row of rooms at the front, and the prayer 
hall at the back. Though the flat roof of the hall 
is raised on multi-cusped arches, and the panelled 
wall outside is relieved by blind arches to match, 
its front is trabeated, with slender columns sup- 
porting a neat entablature, This runs between the 
squared bases of two immense minarets which rise in 
three octagonal stages, with elaborately pinnacled 
balconies, to prominent bulbous domes, The facets 
are set off by diagonal and vertical rows of small 
openings, and the domes are gadrooned. A small room 
to the west forms the mihrdb, The unusual plan is 
due, again, to the re-use of a temple site. The interior 
carries five Kur’Anic inscriptions, 

Tombs of a square format surmounted by a 
dome are again found at Cannapaffana. In that 
of Sayyid Ibrahim the small central cell is 
surrounded by a flat-roofed verandah on simple 
octagonal stone columns of Hindu derivation; 
the dome is only slightly bulbous, and its pointed 
profile is distinctly Iranian, The Salar Mas‘id 
Dargah at Tonnir is a more ambitious example 
of the same type, with a flat roof sustained by four 
pillars, and a peristyle of six fluted and tapering 
ones each side, surmounted by a latticed parapet 
that almost conceals the dome. There were baluster- 
like mindrs at each corner of the terrace. The Mak- 
bara of Ibrahim Khan Kila‘dar at Kumbarpet 
in Bangalore, dating from Haydar ‘Ali’s rule, has 
a particularly squat bulbous dome on a square 
chamber, surrounded by merlons on fretted bases. 
Baluster columns with matching guldastas are en- 
gaged at each corner, and two smaller ones at mid- 
side, In the Mausoleum of Haydar ‘AI! and 
Tipa at Shrirangapatfanam, dated 1195/1782 (the 
year of Haydar’s death), the two types of tomb are 
combined: the cubic mass of the walls rises through a 
verandah of black serpentine columns to more than 
twice its height, with a large bulbous dome above. 
Both the verandah and the central block have chadj- 
djas surmounted by slotted parapets and the usual 
panoply of bulging guldastas; those below are skil- 
fully reduced in scale. The upper walls of the block 
carry a single range of seven blind cusped arches on 
each face. The dome, though rising from a boldly 
scooped lotus base, and crowned with a mahapadma, 
is flatter than those at Bidjapir; even so, the tomb 
is clearly related to such buildings as the mausoleum 
of Shah Karim. The interior is decorated with the 
tiger-stripe mouchettes typical of Tipa, and there is 
a eulogy in Persian inscribed on the west wall; the 
ebony doors inlaid with ivory are a restoration due to 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Palaces. The Mughal Fort at Sira, with its 
palace and gardens (Khan Bagh) is said to have 
stimulated Haydar ‘AI!l, who was made sftbadér of 
the province, to create his own retreats at Bangalore 
and Shrirangapattanam; little of it now remains, The 
Haydar-naima of 1784 confirms his interest in build- 


ing, naming these in particular (ARASM [1930], 
ro1-2). The palace buildings, such as that below 
the Fort at Citaldrug, were erected with tall timber 
columns; in most cases, this has unfortunately 
led to their destruction, That at Bangalore (built 
1192-1203/1778-89, survived until 1868) had four 
halls on the upper storey, each opening onto two 
balconies. Tipi Sultan held his darbdr from a djha- 
rokha looking down on his courtiers at ground level. 
The remaining part has fine tapering columns set 
on lotus bases. Paintings show that it had a lofty 
columned hall three bays by five open on one side, 
with balconies forming a mezzanine on the other, 
flanked by a solid, two-storied block of the same 
height either end; the flat roof rested on lines of 
cusped arches, with heavy brackets for the chadjdja, 
and balusters above framing the varied tracery 
of the parapet. Tipa’s principal palace at Shriranga- 
patfanam, dismantled in 1807-9, was in the middle 
of the north side of the Fort. The main hall was also 
open on one side. His private apartments, guarded 
by four tigers chained in a narrow passage, were 
on one side of a square, the other three being store- 
houses full of goods. The Lal Bagh Palace, once 
at the eastern end of the island, has also vanished; 
drawings show it to have been of the same type, 
though the flanking blocks are columniated with 
seven narrow bays traversed by balconies, and the 
parapet is reduced to display a studing of guldastas. 
The format seems to stem from the Baradari at 
Adjmér via the Shish Mabail at Lahawr [¢.v.], and 
may be compared with the Athar Mahal! at Bidjapir 
(¢.v.] (ro00/rs91), as well as r8th-century parallels 
in the Gopal Bhawan at Dig, Bharatpir. One fine 
example remains in the Daryi Dawlat Mahall 
built by Tip as a summer palace in the Dawlat 
Bagh to the east of the Fort in 1198/1784. It is set 
on a substantial plinth, and the tapering wooden 
pillars with their prominently moulded bases and 
reeded shafts are used to form a verandah all round, 
with a deep chadjdjd and a fretted parapet in four 
tiers punctuated by small rounded finials. The 
three central arches, which though cusped are almost 
semicircular, open on to a tibdva hall through a 
matching set on paired shafts. The two lateral 
bays on each side, which are wider, employ a rounded, 
shouldered arch to articulate the end peristyles, 
and the two-storeyed flanking blocks within them, 
here set back behind the verandah and opening 
onto the fibdya through two ranges of cusped arcades, 
with a flat, diapered ceiling above. The fagade to 
the river on the north, and that to the south, are 
identical, the building being square. There are 
three rooms on each side of the upper floor, and a 
central hall with projecting balconies, The whole 
interior is panelled with small blind arches and 
cartouches, richly painted and gilded, and is remark- 
able for a series of wall paintings depicting military 
successes and civil ceremonies, where individuals 
ean be identified. Buchanan's description of the 
gardens at Bangalore (1800) shows that they 
followed the usual pattern of square plots, each 
allotted to a different plant, with five cypresses at 
the sides bordering the walks. In those laid out 
by Tipi, the irrigation system of masonry channels 
was very prominent. 

Bibliography: Scattered references can be 
found in the Annual reports of the Mysore Archae- 
ological Department (ARMAD), continued as the 
Annual reports of the Archaeological survey of 
Mysore (ARASM) from 1927 to 1943, though 
unfortunately Muslim buildings receive much 
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Jess attention than Hindu ones, and information 
is cursory. The most useful are, for Shrirangapafta- 
nam, ARASM (1935), 51-65, with plates; for 
Tipi'’s palace and the Fort at Bangalore, idid., 
24-8; for Cannapaffana and its tombs, ibid., 21. 
For Hiribidanur, see ARMAD (1913-14), 20; 
for Kolar, ARASM (1930), 21-2; for Nandi, 
ARASM (1932), 57-63; for Sante Bennir, ARASM 
(1937), 60-1; for Midigesi, ARASM (1938), 10-11; 
for Tonnir, ARASM (1939), 27; and for Bangalore 
Fort, ARASM (1940), 37-9. The Mysore gazetteer, 
Bangalore 1930, ed. Rao, ii/t, 370-7, provides a 
little extra material, but no illustrations. Early 
pictures of Bangalore and Shrirangapaffanam 
can be found in Lt. James Hunter's paintings 
(1804-8) at the Government Museum, Bangalore, 
reproduced in M. Fazlul Hasan, Bangalore through 
the centuries, Bangalore 1970, in Charles Gold, 
Oriental drawings, London 1806, in Robert Home's 
Select views in Mysore, London 1974, and his 
Description of Seringapatam, London 1796. 
Further descriptions can be found in Dr. Francis 
Buchanan’s A journey through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, London 1807 (repr. 
Madras 1970). The Darya Dawlat Maball is illus- 
trated in O. Reuther, Indische Paldste und Wohn- 
héduser, Berlin 1925, pls. 164-5. See also Ziyaud-din 
Desai, Mosques of India, New Delhi 1971, 71-2 
and plate. (P. A. AnpREws) 
MAHITYYA (A.) “‘quiddity”. On the construction 
of this technical term, al-Tahanawi provides in- 
teresting information. There are several explanations, 
One of them derives this word from the interrogative 
ma& huwa? (‘what is it?"’). In this case, it is to be 
noted that the yd’ of the nisba has been added, the 
waw suppressed and the (é@? marbifa termination 
given in order to change the word from the adjectival 
to the substantive form. Another explanation 
derives it from md, with the addition of the yd’ of 
the nisba and of the ta? marbiafa, The original form 
would then be m@?iyya; the Aamza has subsequently 
been transformed into a Ad? on account of the 
proximity of the articulation points, This md would 
therefore not be, as in the previous explanation, 
the interrogative particle (guid est?), but that 
which introduces the reply to the question quid?; 
“fit is] that which ..."' In the same manner, kay- 
fiyya is the term for a response to the question kayf? 
(“how ?"’), and kamiyya is the response to the question 
kam? (“how much ?"), 

The first explanation is appropriate in the context 
of the sense given by logicians to the word mdahiyya; 
it is that which replies to the question: what is this? 
It expresses the genus (djins), while the question 
ayyu shay? huwa (“what kind of thing is it?"') 
relates to the species (maw‘), It is thus a case of 
<d vl gon. But in fact, the mahiyya replies to two 
questions at once. In the Kitab al-Hudiid or Book of 
definitions, Tbn Sind writes with regard to the hadd: 
“It is that which indicates the quiddity of a thing, 
this being the perfection of its existence in essence 
{kamal wudjadih al-dhdti) ; it is composed of the genus 
and of the specific difference’ (Arabic text, 11). 
This question will be encountered again with regard 
to the inniya. 

The second explanation accords better with the 
usage of theologians and metaphysicians. The 
mahiyya is that through which a thing is what it is 
(ma bih al-shay? huwa huwa).Thisis the 7d tf hv elvat 
of Aristotle. In this sense, the term is synonymous 
with essence (dhd¢ [9.v.]) and with reality (hakiga, 
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and essence, is beyond the universal and the particu- 
lar, the existent and the non-existent, meaning 
that it can express not only the genus but also the 
individual essence, not only that which exists in 
beings themselves (fi 'l-a‘ydn), but that which does 
not exist thus, while existing in thought (fi 'l-d&thn; 
ef. Shifa’, sbid., 42). 

In the expression: “that through which a thing 
is what it is’, the particle bi- (through) should be 
understood in the sense of causality (al-sababiyya): 
that, on account of which a thing is this thing (al- 
amr alladhi bi-sababihi al-shay’? dhdlik al-shay’). 
But this cause is not the active cause (al-fa%il), 
which is that through which a thing exists externally 
(fi 'l-kharidj), not that through which a thing is 
such a thing. It is thus a case of the internal cause 
which dictates that a thing is what it is, From this 
point of view, it follows that the action of the active 
cause (athar al-/ail) is applied not to the quiddity 
in itself and as such, but to its relation to existence 
(wudjad). This is the thesis of the Peripatetics and 
of those who say that it is not quiddity as such 
which is ‘‘placed in the being"’ (madj‘iila): the active 
cause places it in the being and clothes it with 
the attribute of external existence (yadj‘al al- 
mahiyya muttasifat™ bihi [= al-wudjid) fi 'l-khavidj). 
On this important notion of madj‘al, cf. Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, al-Mabdhith al-mashrikiyya, i, 52. 
This is another case of the distinction between 
essence and existence which characterises the thought 
of Ibn Sina. For him, in fact, the active cause and 
the final cause are concerned with existences, 
while the material cause and the formal cause are 
concerned with essences.“‘A thing may be an effect 
(maIal) in relation to its quiddity and to its reality; 
it may be an effect in its existence. It is possible to 
express this through the example of the triangle: 
its reality depends on the area and on the line which 
is its side; area and line constitute it as a triangle 
and it has the reality of triangularity (sakikat al- 
muthallathiyya), the area and the line being as its 
two material and formal causes. But from the point 
of view of its existence, it depends on yet another 
cause, This is neither a cause which constitutes its 
triangularity, nor a cause which is part of its defini- 
tion; it is the efficient cause or the final cause which 
is the efficient cause of the causality of the efficient 
cause’’ (Ishdrdt, iii, 441-2). “Of every thing which is 
such that existence does not enter into the compre- 
hension of its essence (dkat), it may be said that 
existence is not for it a constituent which enters 
into its quiddity” (ibid., 474). 

But when it is said that quiddity is that through 
which a thing is what it is, it may be objected that 
there is not an alterity between a thing and its 
quiddity of such a kind that a line of causality can 
be represented between the two. But what is meant 
by this is, that the thing, to be what it is, needs 
nothing other than itself. Nevertheless, if this 
definition of quiddity is taken literally, there is the 
possibility of confusion between quiddity and 
accident, especially particular accident, since the 
risibile (al-dahik) is that through which man is risi- 
bilis, capable of laughter. But if this definition is 
understood in the sense of a thing which, to be what 
it is, needs nothing other than itself, it applies only 
to quiddity, since if man is capable of laughter, 
it is because he is reasonable, not the reverse. Thus 
quiddity expresses the essence as distinct from 
accidents, particular or otherwise. This is why, 
according to al-Tahinawl, philosophers begin their 


cf. Shifa?, Ildhiyyat, i, 31), This reality, like quiddity , researches by distinguishing clearly between quiddity 
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and its accidents. Ibn Sind writes on this subject 
(K. al-Nadjat, 6-7): “The essential is that which 
constitutes quiddity from that to which it is attri- 
buted. But to define the essential (al-dhkdti), it is 
not sufficient to say that it signifies that which is 

le, since many inseparables are not essen- 
tial. Neither is it sufficient to say that it signifies 
that which is inseparable in existence and which 
cannot be truly separated in the imagination (wahm), 
in such a way that if it were to be suppressed in the 
imagination, there would thereby be destroyed its 
object of attribution in existence. In fact, many 
inseparables are of this nature: for example, the 
fact that the sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right-angles. This is an attribute of 
all triangles; it cannot be separated in existence, 
nor suppressed in the imagination ... And yet, it 
is not essential’. It is a consequence of the reality 
of the triangle, but it does not enter into its definition. 
The same applies to all concomitants (/awdazim) 
“which are attached to a thing when its quiddity 
has been established". The essential is that which 
is such “that it is impossible to comprehend the 
essence of the object of attribution without having 
first comprehended that the signification of this 
essential belongs to it.” Such is the case for ‘‘man" 
and “animal”, 

Tbn Sina notes that the terms mdhiyya, hakika 
and dha may be taken as synonyms, But hakika 
and dhdi are applied most of the time to quiddity 
considered in its relation to existence on the exterior 
of thought, whether this quiddity be universal or 
particular, But when it is particularised, it is called 
ipseity (huwiyya). In this sense the following passage 
from the K. al-Fiists is to be read: “All things have 
a quiddity and an ipseity. But quiddity is not ipseity 
and does not enter into it, If the ipseity of man were 
his quiddity, the representation that we have of the 
quiddity of man would be his ipseity, and when we 
described what man is, we would describe him in 
terms of ‘this isa man” and would know his exist- 
ence: every description would imply a judgment. 
Nor does ipseity enter into the quiddity of these 
things, unless it is constitutive of it and the represen- 
tation of the quiddity cannot be perfected without 
it. It would be impossible to suppress it from quiddity 
in the imagination and the relationship of ipseity 
to “man” would be like the relationship which 
corporality and animality have with him; just as if 
man is understood as man, it is not doubted that 
he is a body and an animal, so it would not be 
doubted that he exists. But it is not so." The huwiyya 
of Zayd is to be distinguished from that of ‘Amr. 
But, as noted by Fakhr al-Din al-Raz!I (Mabahith, 
i, 49), the humanity of one, in other words his 
quiddity, does not differ from that of the other, 
In denying the alterity of the humanity of Zayd 
in relation to that of ‘Amr, we mean only this: 
“Humanity as such is humanity and nothing more; 
where that of Zayd is other than that of ‘Amr, this 
is something that comes from the exterior”, Thus 
quiddity, in the true sense of the word, must be 
considered in itself and for itself, as pure representa- 
tion, separate from any judgment of existence or of 
attribution. Al-Razi (ibid., i, 48) declares explicitly: 
“Equinity (farasiyya) as such is nothing other in 
itself than equinity, It is in itself neither unique, 
nor plural, nor existent, nor non-existent ... Unity 
is an attribute that is attached to it; with it, it 
becomes unique; and similarly, in that it corresponds 
to numerous things, a character of generality may 
be found in it. But in itself, equinity is only equinity”’. 

Another term is related to mahiyya; this is inniya. 


Ibn Sind speaks of it at length in the Skifa? (Madkhal, 
39-46). His thought may be summarised by means 
of an example which he himself employs. Take the 
term hassds (“endowed with sensibility”). Arising 
from the genus (djism) “‘body”’, it is interposed as a 
specific difference (fast) to define the animal. It is 
essential for the anima! and for the man to be these 
bodies endowed with sensibility. Nevertheless, this 
single essential characteristic which is expressed 
by the term fassds does not suffice to indicate the 
quiddity of the animal or of the man. The same 
may be said of “‘reasonable’’ in relation to the 
definition and the quiddity of man. Now Ibn Sina 
observes that the logicians make man a species of 
animal, but they do not do likewise with “reason- 
able’. The same statement applies to the terms 
“body”, “animal”, and “endowed with sensi- 
bility”. However, the specific difference is important, 
for, if the genus and the species say what a thing is 
insofar as it is this thing, the specific difference is 
that which enables it to be distinguished (tamyis) 
from other things and provides for an exact response 
to the question: what kind of thing is this? This 
being so, the mahiyya represents a notion which 
may be applied equally to numerous things; the 
inniyya represents the notion by which a thing may 
be distinguished (yatamayyaz) from others, The 
mahiyya expresses the genus of the species, the 
inniyya expresses the specific difference, However, 
Ibn Sind draws attention to the fact that it is by 
no means impossible that that which indicates the 
inniyya of certain things may indicate the mahiyya 
of certain others. For example, hassds, in relation to 
“man”, “horse’’, bull", does not indicate the quid- 
dity, but only the inmiyya, whereas hayawdn hassds 
(“living creature endowed with sensibility") ex- 
presses it perfectly. But in relation to “endowed 
with sight (basir), with hearing (samé‘), with the 
sense of touch (lMmis)”, this same term assds 
denotes a quiddity. In spite of these distinctions, 
it is apparent that on occasion Ibn Sind uses these 
two words side by side in the same sense. The word 
inniyya may be translated by the Scotist term of 
“ecceity”. 

Alongside these concepts of the Peripatetics, 
attention must be drawn to the point of view of 
the philosophers who stressed the role of illumination 
(al-Ishrakiyyin). For them, the action of the active 
agent is applied to the quiddity itself, which “follows” 
it as light follows the sun. It is reason which, sub- 
sequently, separates essence from existence. Thus 
al-Subrawardi of Aleppo, in Hikmat al-ighrak (186, 
§ 193), explains that “that which is placed in exist- 
ence (al-madj‘al) is quiddity, not existence; given 
that existence is only a rational consideration 
(i*tibdr ‘akli). It follows that a thing has its ipseity 
(huwiyya) by means of its emanent cause (min 
“illatih al-fayyddiyya)... It can happen that a 
thing disappears when agents of corruption appear, 
while its cause in emanation remains; this is because 
it depends on other causes which are transient. It 
can happen that a thing has a cause of production 
(hudath) and a cause of internal consistency (thibat) 
which are different, as in the case of a statue: in 
effect, the cause of its production, which is the 
person who makes it, and the cause of its internal 
consistency, which is the dry nature of the element. 
But it may be that the cause of internal consistency 
and the cause of production are one and the same, 
as in the case of the receptacle which gives to the 
water [that it contains] its configuration, Now the 
Light of lights is at the same time the cause of exist- 
ence of all existing things and the cause of their 
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internal consistency..." In a word, there is no 
distinction, according to this point of view, between 
essence and existence other than one of reason. 
On the level of the Light of lights, which is the 
cause whence all things emanate, there is no need 
to distinguish the four causes of Aristotle in order 
to attribute to him only an efficient causality which 
does nothing but give existence. It is in its unity and 
by the same right the perfect cause of essences 
and existences. It is total agent which gives to each 
being its existence, its quiddity, its material and its 
end. Al-Subrawardi has another argument besides 
to show that the effect of the cause through emana- 
tion is not existence without essence. We may con- 
sider for example the darkness. “If it is non-existent, 
it is not realised (laysa bi-hasil); so its exist- 
ence is not an existent, since it is, itself (like 
the darkness) non-existent (ma‘dim), Now if we 
perceive existence and we judge that it is not an 
existent, that which we understand by existence is 
other than what we understand by existent. If we 
then say: the darkness exists, that which we have 
taken to be non-existent, of which the existence 
was not realised, then is realised, it follows that the 
realisation of existence is something other than 
realised existence, such that there will be an exist- 
ence for the existence ..., and so on ad infinitum, 
which is absurd’’. (ibid., 64-5, § 56). In more simple 
terms, if it is necessary to give existence in order 
for it to exist, it will be necessary to give existence 
to the existence of existence, and so on ad infinitum. 

The theories of Ibn Rushd regarding quiddity 
are much closer to the thinking of Aristotle. They 
are also distinguished by his opposition to the 
Avicennan concept of essence and existence, and 
by his method which consists in leaving physical 
realities in order to raise oneself to metaphysical 
realities. He is interested primarily in the quiddities 
which belong to bodies and which are “attributes 
(sifat) which exist in them and through which these 
bodies become active existents” (Tahafut, 359, 
§ 92). He writes further: “Starting with the in- 
dividuals which are in conformity in species, in- 
telligence grasps a unique signifying intention 
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(ma‘nd) in which they are associated. It is the 
quiddity of this species, But this intention is not 
divided by that whereby individuals as such are 
divided, that is by place, position, material factors, 
on account of which they proliferate. It is thus 
necessary that this intention be neither generable, 
nor corruptible, and that it not disappear with the 
disappearance of the individuals in which it exists” 
(ibid., 573-4, § 38). Thus quiddity is distinguished 
from accidents: ‘The fundamental principle in 
accidents is that they depend on something other 
than themselves, while the fundamental principle 
in quiddities is that they depend on themselves, 
except that which happens to generable and corrupti- 
ble things owing to the fact that quiddities need a 
subject (mawd#‘).”" By virtue of the doctrine of 
Ibn Rushd on being, which is fundamentally and 
essentially by substance, the quiddities will be in 
the strongest sense quiddities of substances and will 
follow the hierarchy of substances, from sensible 
and mobile substances, to intelligible and immobile 
substances. 

As for inmiyya (which Bouyges vocalises anniyya 
in his writings), it is in beings, in the true sense, 
“a signifying intention of thought (ma‘nd dhihni), 
meaning that the thing on the exterior of the soul 
is in accordance with that which is in the soul. 
Consequently, that which it indicates is synonymous 
with truth (sddik). Inniyya is that which is indicated 
by the existential copula (al-rabita al-wudjidiyya) 
in judgments of attribution (fi "l-kadaya al-hama- 
liyya). 
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